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versitiit  zu  Munster. 

Consolation  (Greek  and  Roman). 

Lane-Poole  (Stanley),  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Litt.D. 
(Dublin). 

Late  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of 
Dublin  (T.C.D.). 

Cosmogony  and  Cosmology  (Muhamma- 
dan), Creed  (Muhammadan),  Death 
and  Disposal  of  the  Dead  (Muham- 
madan). 

Lang  (Andrew),  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Author  of  Custom  and  Myth  (1884),  Myth, 
Ritual  and  Religion  (1887),  The  Making  of 
Religion  (1898),  Magic  and  Religion  (1901). 

Crystal-gazing, 

Langdon  (Stephen  Herbert),  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Hon. 
M.A.  (Oxon.). 

Shillito  Reader  in  Assyriology  and  Com- 
parative Semitic  Philology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford ; author  of  Neo-Bahy- 
lonian  Royal  Inscriptions  (V.A.B.  vol. 
iv. ),  Sumerian  and  Babylonian  Psalms,  A 
Sumerian  Grammar. 

Death  and  Disposal  of  the  Dead  (Baby- 
lonian). 

Lawlor  (Hugh  Jackson),  D.D. 

Beresford  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
in  the  University  of  Dublin ; Canon  and 
Precentor  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  Dublin. 

Confirmation. 

Lloyd  (Arthur),  M.A. 

Lecturer  in  the  Imperial  University,  Naval 
Academy,  and  Higher  Commercial  School, 
Tokyo ; formerly  Fellow  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. 

Daibutsu,  Death  and  Disposal  of  the 
Dead  (Japanese),  Demons  and  Spirits 
(Japanese),  Drama  (Japanese). 
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Loewe  (Herbert  Martin  James),  M.A. 

Cuiator  of  Oriental  Literature  in  the  Uni- 
versity Library  ; Director  of  Oriental 
Studies,  St.  Catharine’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Cosmogony  and  Cosmology  (Jewish), 
Crimes  and  Punishments  (.Jewish), 
Demons  and  Spirits  (Jewish),  Disease 
and  Medicine  (Jewish). 

Looks  (Friedrich),  Lie.  Theol.,  Dr.Phil.  u.  Theol. 

Ordentlicher  Professor  der  Kircliengeschichte 
an  der  Universitat  zu  Halle ; Geheimer 
Konsistorialrat ; Mitglied  des  Konsist- 
oriums  der  Provinz  Sachsen. 

Descent  to  Hades  (Christ’s). 

Lowie  (Robert  H.),  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Curator,  Department  of  Anthro- 
pology, American  Museum  of  Natural 
History ; Secretary,  American  Ethnological 
Society  ; President,  New  York  Branch  of 
the  American  Folk-Lore  Society. 

Cosmogony  and  Cosmology  (Mexican 
and  South  American). 

MacCulloch  (John  Arnott),  Hon.  D.D.  (St. 
Andrews). 

Rector  of  St.  Saviour’s,  Bridge  of  Allan  ; Hon. 
Canon  of  the  Cathedral  oif  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Cumbrae  ; author  of  Comparative  Theology ; 
Religion  : its  Origin  and  Forms  ; The  Child- 
hood of  Fiction  ; The  Religion  of  the  Ancient 
Celts;  Early  Christian  Visions  of  the  Other- 
World. 

Covenant,  Crimes  and  Punishments 
(Primitive),  Cross-roads,  Crown,  De- 
scent to  Hades  (Ethnic),  Door. 

Macey  (Thomas  Stenner),  B.A.  (Lond.). 

Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Western  College  ; 
Lecturer  in  Comparative  Religion  in  con- 
nexion with  Bristol  University. 

Deicide. 

McIntyre  (James  Lewis),  M.A.  (Edin.  and 
Oxon.),  D.Sc.  (Edin.). 

Anderson  Lecturer  in  Comparative  Psychology 
to  the  University  of  Aberdeen  ; Lecturer  in 
Psychology,  Logic,  and  Ethics  to  the  Aber- 
deen Provincial  Committee  for  the  Training 
of  Teachers ; formerly  Examiner  in  Philo- 
sophy to  the  University  of  Edinburgh ; 
author  of  Giordano  Bruno  (1903). 

Degeneration,  Development  (Mental). 

Maclagan  (P.  J.),  M.A.,  D.Phil. 

Of  the  English  Presbyterian  Mission,  Swatow. 

Demons  and  Spirits  (Chinese). 

Macpherson  (John),  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.E. 

Commissioner  in  Lunacy  for  Scotland. 

Debauchery. 

Mansikka  (Viejo  Johannes),  Dr.Phil. 

Dozent  an  der  Universitat  zu  Helsingfors. 

Demons  and  Spirits  (Slavic). 

Margoliouth  (David  Samuel),  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

Fellow  of  New  College,  and  Laudian  Professor 
of  Arabic  in  the  Univer-sity  of  Oxford ; author 
of  Mohammed  and  the  Rise  of  Islam,  Moham- 
medanism. 

Conscience  (Muslim),  Dervish,  Divination 
(Muslim). 

Marvin  (Walter  Taylor),  Ph.D. 

Professor  in  Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey. 

Consequence. 


Mirbt  (Carl),  Dr.Theol. 

Professor  der  Kirchengeschichte  an  der  Uni- 
versitat zu  Marburg. 

Deutsch-Katholicismus. 

Mitchell  (Edwin  Knox),  M.A.,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Graeco-Roman  and  Eastern  Church 
History  in  Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 

Cosmogony  and  Cosmology  (Early  Chris- 
tian), Death  and  Dispos^  of  the  Dead 
(Early  Christian). 

Mitchell  (William),  M.A.,  D.Sc. 

Hughes  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Consumption,  Distribution. 

Mogk  (Eugen),  Dr.Phil. 

Profes.sor  der  nordischen  Philologie  an  der 
Universitat  zu  Leipzig. 

Demons  and  Spirits  (Teutonic),  Doom, 
Doom-Myths  (Teutonic). 

Morice  (Adrian  Gabriel),  O.M.L,  B.A. 

Lecturer  in  Anthropology  in  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan,  Canada ; Laureate  of  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Paris ; author  of 
The  Great  Dini  Race,  History  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Western  Canada. 

Dends. 

Munro  (Robert),  M.A.,  M.D.,  LIj.D. 

Hon.  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Archa;o- 
logical  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; 
Munro  Lecturer  on  Anthroj)ology  and  Pre- 
historic Archajology  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh ; author  of  The  Lake-Dwellings 
of  Europe,  Prehistoric  Problems. 

Death  and  Disposal  of  the  Dead  (Pre- 
historic Europe). 

Murray  (Robert  Henry),  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

Minor  Canon,  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  Dublin  ; 
Lecturer  in  History  at  Alexandra  College, 
Dublin  ; author  of  Revolutionary  Ireland 
and  its  Settlement. 

Corruption  and  Bribery. 

Myers  (Charles  S.),  M.A.,  M.D.,  Sc.D. 

l-ecturer  in  Experimental  Psychology  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Disease  and  Medicine  (Introductory  and 
Primitive). 

Pass  (H.  Leonard),  M.A. 

Recognized  Lecturer  in  Theology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge. 

Demons  and  Spirits  (Christian). 

Paton  (Lewis  Bayles),  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Nettleton  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis 
and  Criticism,  and  Instructor  in  Assyrian,  in 
the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary ; late 
Director  of  the  American  School  of  Arche- 
ology in  Jerusalem ; author  of  The  Early 
History  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  ‘Esther’ 
in  the  International  Critical  Commentary, 
Jerusalem  in  Bible  Times,  The  Early 
Religion  of  Israel. 

Dagan. 

Pearson  (A.  C.),  M.A. 

Late  Scholar  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge; 
editor  of  Fragments  of  Zeno  and  Cleanthes, 
'EnriimlGs’ Helena,  Hcrarlidae,a,ndPha:nissac. 

Crimes  and  Punishments  (Greek),  Demons 
and  Spirits  (Greek). 
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Peters  (John  Punnett),  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Sc.D, 

Rector  of  St.  Michael’s  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  New  York. 

Cosmogony  and  Cosmology  (Hebrew). 

Petrie  (William  Matthew  Flinders),  D.C.L. 
(Oxon.),  LL.D.  (Edin.  and  Aber.),  Litt.D. 
(Camb.),  Ph.D.  (Strassburg). 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  British 
Academy ; Edwards  Professor  of  Egyptology 
in  the  University  of  London. 

Cosmogony  and  Cosmology  (Egyptian). 

Phillips  (David),  B.A.  (Wales),  M.A.  (Cantab.). 

Professor  of  the  Philosophy  and  History  of 
Religion  in  the  Theological  College,  Bala, 
North  Wales. 

Consent. 

Pinches  (Theophilus  Goldridge),  LL.D.  (Glas.), 
M.R.A.S. 

Lecturer  in  Assyrian  at  University  College, 
London,  and  at  the  Institute  of  Archteology, 
Liverpool ; Hon.  Member  of  the  Soci6te 
Asiatique. 

Conscience  (Babylonian),  Creed  (Bab.- 
Assyrian),  Crimes  and  Punishments 
(Assyro-Babylonian). 

Pope  (Robert  Martin),  M.A,  (Camb.  and  Man- 
chester). 

Author  of  Cathemerinon  of  Prudentius. 

Contempt,  Contentment. 

Poussin  (Louis  de  la  Vall£e),  Docteur  en 
philosophic  et  lettres  (Lifege),  en  langues 
orien tales  (Louvain). 

Professeur  de  Sanscrit  h,  I’universit^  de  Gand  ; 
Correspondant  de  I’Academie  royale  de  Bel- 
gique ; Co-directeur  du  Mus6on ; Membre 
de  la  R.A.S.  et  de  la  Soci6t6  Asiatique. 

Cosmogony  and  Cosmology  (Buddhist), 
Councils  (Buddhist),  Death  and  Dis- 
posal of  the  Dead  (Buddhist). 

PrUfer  (Curt),  Ph.D. 

Oriental  Secretary  to  the  German  Diplomatic 
Agency  for  Egypt. 

Drama  (Arabic). 

Quinton  (Richard  Frith),  M.D. 

Late  Governor  and  Medical  Officer  of  H.M. 
Prison  Holloway. 

Criminology. 

Rapson  (Edward  James),  M.A. 

Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 

Drama  (Indian). 

Reid  (James  Smith),  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 

Fellow  and  late  Tutor  of  Gonville  and  Caius 
College ; Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Crimes  and  Punishments  (Roman), 
Demons  and  Spirits  (Roman). 

Revon  (Michel),  LL.D.,  D.Lit. 

Late  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity of  Tokyo  and  Legal  Adviser  to  the 
Japanese  Government;  Professor  of  History 
of  the  Civilization  of  the  Far  East  in  the 
University  of  Paris;  sjathoT  ol  Le  Shinntdisnie. 

Cosmogony  and  Cosmology  (Japanese), 
Divination  (Japanese). 

Robin.son  (David  Moore),  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology  in 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Drama  (Greek). 


Robinson  (Fred  Norris),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English  in  Harvard  University. 

Deae  Matres. 

Rose  (Herbert  Jennings),  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

Associate  Professor  of  Classics  in  McGill  Uni- 
versity, Montreal ; sometime  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

Divination  (Introductory  and  Primitive, 
Greek). 

Ross  (George  R.  T.),  M.A.,  D.Phil. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Government 
College,  Rangoon  ; author  of  Aristotle's  De 
Sensu  and  De  Memoria,  and  joint-author  of 
The  Philosophical  Works  of  Descartes, 

Decision. 

Sayce  (Archibald  Henry),  D.Litt.  (Oxon.), 
LL.D.  (Dublin),  D.D.  (Edin.  and  Aber.). 

Fellow  of  Queen’s  College  and  Professor  of 
Assyriology  in  the  University  of  Oxford ; 
President  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology. 

Cosmogony  and  Cosmology  (Babylonian). 

ScHAFF  (David  Schley),  D.D.  (Univ.  of  Geneva, 
etc. ). 

Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Councils  and  Synods  (Mediaeval  Chris- 
tian) ; Discipline  (Christian). 

Schrader  (Otto),  Dr.  phil.  et  jur,  h.c. 

Ordentlieher  Professor  • fiir  vergleichende 
Spraehforschung  an  der  Universitat  zu  Bres- 
lau ; author  of  Prehistoric  Antiquities  of 
the  Aryan  Peoples. 

Crimes  and  Punishments  (Teutonic  and 
Slavic),  Death  and  Disposal  of  the  Dead 
(Slavic),  Divination  (Litu-Slavic). 

Scott  (Charles  Anderson),  M.A.  (Camb.). 

Professor  of  New  Testament  in  Westminster 
College,  Cambridge. 

Donatists. 

Scott  (William  Major),  M.A. 

Minister  of  George  Street  Congregational 
Church,  Croydon ; author  of  Aspects  of 
Christian  Mysticism,  The  Life  of  John  Howe. 

Devotion  and  Devotional  Literature. 

Scott- Moncrieff  (Philip  David),  M.A. 

Late  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  Antiquities  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Coptic  Church,  Death  and  Disposal  of 
the  Dead  (Coptic). 

Seligmann  (Charles  G.).  M.D. 

Lecturer  in  Ethnology  in  the  University  of 
London ; author  of  The  Melanesians  of 
British  New  Guinea,  and  joint-author  of 
The  Veddas. 

Dinka. 

Sergi  (Giuseppe). 

Professor  of  Anthropology  in  the  University 
of  Rome. 

Death  and  Disposal  of  the  Dead  (Greek). 

Shaw  (Charles  Gray),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
New  York ; author  of  Christianity  and 
Modern  Culture,  The  Precinct  of  Religion, 
The  Value  and  Dignity  of  Human  Life. 

Culture,  Desire. 
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Showerman  (Grant),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin ; Fellow  in  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  at  Rome,  1898-1900. 

Criobolium,  Cybele,  Death  and  Disposal 
of  the  Dead  (Roman). 

Smith  (Kirby  Flower),  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins), 
LL.D.  (Vermont). 

Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

Drama  (Roman). 

Smith  (Mary  Campbell),  M.A. 

Dundee. 

Controversy. 

SODERBLOM  (Nathan),  D.D.  (Paris),  Hon.  D.D. 
(Geneva,  Christiania,  St.  Andrews). 

fiRve  dipl6m6  de  I’ficole  des  Hautes  Etudes ; 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Upsala ; 
Member  of  the  Chapter  of  U psala ; Pre- 
bendary of  Holy  Trinity  in  Upsala. 

Creed  (Parsi),  Death  and  Disposal  of  the 
Dead  (Parsi). 

Spence  (Lewis). 

Edinburgh;  author  of  Mythologies  of  Ancient 
Mexico  and  Peru,  The  Popol  Vuh,  A Dic- 
tionary of  Mythology,  The  Civilisation  of 
Ancient  Mexico. 

Cosmogony  and  Cosmology  (North 
American),  Covenant  (American),  Cross 
(American),  Divination  (American). 

Stamouli  (Anton  Anastasion). 

Formerly  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Greek 
daily  ‘Atlantis’  of  New  York. 

Doukhobors. 

Starbuck  (Edwin  Diller),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa ; author  of  The  Psychology 
of  Religion. 

Double-mindedness,  Doubt. 

Stawell  (Florence  Melian). 

Certificated  Student  of  Newnham  College, 
Cambridge  (Classical  Tripos,  1892,  Part  I. 
Class  I.  Div.  I. ) ; sometime  Lecturer  in 
Classics  at  Newnham  College. 

Cyrenaics. 

Stokes  (George  J.),  M.A.  (Trinity  College, 
Dublin). 

Of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law  ; Professor 
of  Philosophy  and  Jurisprudence  in  Uni- 
versity College,  Cork,  National  University 
of  Ireland. 

Delict. 

Stone  (Darwell),  M.A.,  D.D. 

Principal  Pusey  Librarian,  Oxford ; author 
of  A History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist. 

Councils  (Early  Christian). 

Strahan  (James),  M.A. 

Edinburgh. 

Conversion,  Creation,  Criticism  (Old  Tes- 
tament), Divine  Right. 

Sudhoff  (Prof.  Dr.  Karl). 

Direktor  des  Instituts  fiir  Geschichte  der 
Medizin  an  der  Univensitat  zu  Leipzig. 

Disease  and  Medicine  (Teutonic). 


T AKAKUSU  ( Jyun),  M.  A. , D.  Litt.  (Oxford),  Dr.  Phil. 
(Leipzig). 

Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of 
Tokyo. 

Dhyana. 

Taylor  (Alfred  Edward),  M.A.  (0.xon.),  D.Litt. 
(St.  Andrews). 

Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  United 
College  of  SS.  Salvator  and  Leonard,  St. 
Andrews;  late  Fellow  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford ; Fellow  of  the  British  Academy ; 
author  of  The  Problem  of  Conduct  (1901), 
Elements  of  Metaphysics  (1903),  Varia 
Socratica  (1911). 

Continuity. 

Thompson  (R.  Campbell),  M.A.,  F.S.  A.,  F.R.G.S. 

Formerly  Assistant  in  the  Department  of 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Antiquities  in  the 
British  Museum  (1899-1905);  formerly  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  in 
the  University  of  Chicago  (1907-1909). 

Demons  and  Spirits  (Assyro-Baby Ionian), 
Disease  and  Medicine  (Assyro-Baby- 
lonian). 

Thomson  (J.  Arthur),  M.A. 

Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen ; author  of  The 
Study  of  Animal  Life,  The  Science  of  Life, 
Heredity,  The  Bible  of  Nature,  Danvinism 
and  Human  Life. 

Consanguinity,  Development  (Biological). 

Thraemer  (Eduard),  Dr.Pliil. 

Ausserordentlicher  Professor  fiir  classische 
Alterthumswissenschaft  an  der  Universitat 
zu  Strassburg,  seit  1909  emeritiert. 

Disease  and  Medicine  (Greek  and 
Roman). 

Thurston  (Herbert),  B.A.,  S.J. 

Joint-Editor  of  the  Westminster  Library  for 
Priests  and  Students ; author  of  Life  of 
St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  The  Holy  Year  of 
Jubilee,  The  Stations  of  the  Cross. 

Confirmation  (Roman  Catholic),  Councils 
(Modem  Christian). 

Tod  (David  Macrae),  M.A.,  B.D.  (Edin.). 

Minister  of  St.  James’  Presbyterian  Church, 
Huddersfield ; formerly  Cunningham  Fellow, 
New  College,  Edinburgh. 

Covetousness, 

Traill  (John). 

Late  Missionary  of  the  United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  at  Jaipur,  Rajputana. 

Dadu,  Dadupanthis. 

Troeltsch  (Ernst),  Dr.  theol.,  phil.  jur. 

Geheinier  Kirehenrat ; Professor  der  Theo- 
logie  an  der  Universitat  zu  Heidelberg. 

Contingency. 

Waddell  (L.  Austine),  C.B.,  C.I.E.,  LL.D., 
F.L.S.,  F.R.A.I.,  M.R.A.S.,  Lt.-Colonel, 
I.M.S. 

Late  Professor  of  Tibetan  in  University  Col- 
lege, London  ; author  of  The  Buddhis-m  of 
Tibet,  Tribes  of  the  Brahmaputra  Valley, 
Lhasa  and  its  Mysteries. 

Death  and  Disposal  of  the  Dead 
(Tibetan),  Demons  and  Spirits  (Bud- 
dhist, Tibetan),  Divination  (Buddhist). 
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Walker  (Williston),  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  L.H.D. 

Titus  Street  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory in  Yale  University. 

Congregationalism. 

Walshe  (W.  Gilbert),  M.A. 

London  Secretary  of  Christian  Literature 
Society  for  China;  late  ‘James  Long’  Lec- 
turer ; author  of  Confucius  and  Con- 
fucianism ; editor  of  China. 

Confucius,  Cosmogony  and  Cosmology 
(Chinese),  Crimes  and  Punishments 
(Chinese),  Death  and  Disposal  of  the 
Dead  (Chinese). 

Watt  (Wellstood  Alexander),  M.A.,  LL.B., 
D.Phil. 

Author  oi  An  Outline  of  Legal  Philosophy, 
The  Theory  of  Contract  in  its  Social  Light, 
A Study  of  Social  Morality. 

Contract. 

Wenley  (Robert  Mark),  D.Phil.,  LL.D.  (Glas- 
gow), D.Sc.  (Edinburgh),  Litt.D.  (Hobart). 

Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Michigan;  author  of  Modern  Thought  and 
the  Crisis  in  Belief,  Kant  and  His  Philo- 
sophical Revolution. 

Conscientiousness,  Cynics. 

Whitley  (William  Thomas),  M.A.,  LL.D., 
F.R.Hist.S.,  F.T.S. 

Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society ; 
formerly  Principal  of  the  Baptist  College  of 
Victoria,  and  Secretary  of  the  Victorian 
Baptist  Foreign  Mission. 

Connexionalism. 

Wilde  (Norman),  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology  in  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Doubt. 


Willett  (Herbert  Lockwood),  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  and  Dean  of  the  Disciples’ 
Divinity  House,  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Disciples  of  Christ. 

Wilson  (George  R.),  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.  (Edin.). 

Late  Medical  Superintendent  of  Allanton 
House ; author  of  Drunkenness,  Vice  and 
Insanity. 

Delusion. 

WissowA  (Georg),  Dr.  jur.  et  phil. 

Ordentlicher  Professor  an  der  Universitat  zu 
Halle ; Geheimer  Regierungsrat. 

Divination  (Roman). 

Woods  (Francis  Henry),  IVI.A.,  B.D. 

Rector  of  Bainton,  Yorkshire ; late  Fellorv 
and  Theological  Lecturer  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Oxford. 

Deluge. 

Workman  (Herbert  B.),  M.A.,  D.Lit. 

Principal  of  Westminster  Training  College; 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Studies  in  the 
Faculty  of  Theology,  London  University ; 
author  of  The  Dawn  of  the  Reformation, 
Persecution  in  the  Early  Church,  and  Chris- 
tian Thought  to  the  Reformation. 

Constantine,  Crusades. 

WuNSCH  (Richard),  Dr.Phil. 

Ordentlicher  Professor  der  Klassischen  Phil- 
ologie  an  der  Universitat  zu  Kdnigsberg. 

Cross-roads  (Roman). 

Youngert  (Sven  Gustaf),  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment Exegesis  at  Augustana  College  and 
Theological  Seminary,  Rock  Island,  111. 

Cosmogony  and  Cosmology  (Teutonic). 


CROSS-REFERENCES 

In  addition  to  the  cross-references  throughout  the  volume,  the  following  list 
of  minor  references  may  be  useful : 


Topic. 

Conflict  of  Duties 
Conformity  (Religious) 
Congo  .... 
Conjeeveram 
Conservation 
Constitutions 

Consuhstan  tiation 
Corvee  .... 
Cosmic  Egg . 

Cosmograjihy 
Cowardice  . . 

Creationism . 

Credulity 


Pbobable  Title  of  Article. 
Casuistry,  Duty. 
Nonconformity. 

Negroes  and  West  Africa. 
Kanchi-puram. 

Energy,  Force. 

Bulls  and  Briefs,  Luther- 
anism. 

Eucharist,  Lutheranism. 
Labour. 

Cosmogony  and  Cosmo- 
logy- 

Geography  (Mythical). 
Courage. 

Soul. 

Belief. 


Topic. 

Darbyism  . 

Dastur .... 
Dayaks 

Debendra  Nath  Tagore 
Debt  .... 
Decree .... 
Deprivation . 

Diana  .... 
Diaspora  . . 

Dionysos 
Dioscuri 

Disestablishment 

Doppers 

Dragon 


Probable  Title  of  Article. 
Brethren  (Plymouth). 
Priesthood  (Parsi). 
Indonesia. 

Brahma  Samaj. 

Usury. 

Election. 

Atimia,  Discipline. 
Roman  Religion. 
Judaism. 

Greek  Religion,  Drama. 
Greek  Religion,  Twins. 
State. 

Sects  (Chr.). 

Cosmogony  and  Cosmo- 
logy, Symbols. 


LISTS  OF  ABBEEVIATIONS 


A.H.  =Anno  Hijrae  (A.D.  622), 

Ak.  = Akkadian. 

Alex.  = Alexandrian. 

Amer.  =Araerican. 

Apoe.  = Apocalypse,  Apocalyptic. 

Apocr.  = Apocrypha. 

Aq.  =Aquila. 

Arab.  = Arabic. 

Aram.  = Aramaic, 

Arm.  = Armenian, 

Ary.  = Aryan. 

As.  = Asiatic. 

Assyr.  = Assyrian. 

AT  = Altes  Testament. 

AV = Authorized  Version. 

AVm  = Authorized  Version  margin. 

A.Y.  =Anno  Yazdigird  (A.D.  639). 

Bab.  = Babylonian. 
c.=  circa,  about. 

Can.  = Canaanite. 
cf . = compare. 
ct.=  contrast. 

D = Deuteronomist. 

E = Elohist. 

edd.  = editions  or  editors. 

Egyp.  = Egyptian. 

Eng.  = English. 

Eth.  =Ethiopic. 

EV= English  Version, 
f.  =and  following  verse  or  page : as  Ac  lO^'* 
fF.  = and  following  verses  or  pages : as  Mt  Ips"- 
Fr.  = French. 

Germ.  = German. 

Gr.  = Greek. 

H=Law  of  Holiness. 

Heb.  = Hebrew. 

Hel.  = Hellenistic. 

Hex.  = Hexateuch. 

Himy.  = Himyaritic. 

Ir.  = Irish. 

Iran.  = Iranian. 


I.  General 

Isr.  = Israelite. 

J = Jahwist. 

J"=Jehovah. 

Jerus.  = Jerusalem, 

Jos.  = Josephus. 

LXX = Septuagint. 

Min.  = Minaean. 

MSS  = Manuscripts. 

MT  = Massoretic  Text, 
n.  =note. 

NT  = New  Testament, 

On^.  = Onkelos. 

0T=01d  Testament. 

P= Priestly  Narrative. 

Pal.  = Palestine,  Palestinian. 
Pent.  = Pentateuch. 

Per  8.  = Persian. 

Phil.  = Philistine. 

Phcen.  = Phoenician. 

Pr.  Bk.  = Prayer  Book. 

R= Redactor. 

Rom.  = Roman. 

RV= Revised  Version. 

RVm  = Revised  Version  margin. 
Sab.  = Sabaean. 

Sam.  = Samaritan. 

Sem.  = Semitic. 

Sept.  = Septuagint. 

Sin.  =Sinaitic. 

Skr.  = Sanskrit. 

Symm.  = Symmachus. 

Syr.  = Syriac. 

t.  (following  a number)  = times. 
Talm.  = Talmud. 

Targ.  =Targum. 

Theod.  = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus  Receptus. 
tr.  = translated  or  translation. 
VSS= Versions. 

Vulg.  = Vulgate. 

WH='W’estcott  and  Hort’s  text. 


II.  Books  of  the  Bible 


Old  Testament. 


Gn= Genesis. 

Ca= Canticles. 

Ex  = Exodus. 

Is = Isaiah. 

Lv= Leviticus. 

Jer= Jeremiah. 

Nu  = Numbers. 

La = Lamentations. 

Dt = Deuteronomy. 

Ezk  = Ezekiel. 

Jos = Joshua. 

Dn  = Daniel. 

Jg= Judges. 

Hos  = Hosea. 

Ru=Ruth. 

Jl= Joel. 

1 S,  2 S = 1 and  2 Samuel. 

Am = Amos. 

1 K,  2 K=1  and  2 Kings. 

Ob  = Obadiah. 

1 Ch,  2 Ch  = l and  2 

Jon  = Jonah. 

Chronicles. 

Mic=Micah. 

Ezr  = Ezra. 

Nah  = Nahum. 

Neh  = Nehemiah. 

Hab  = Habakkuk. 

Est = Esther. 

Zeph  = Zephaniah. 

Job. 

Hag=  Haggai. 

Ps= Psalms. 

Zee = Zechariah. 

Pr= Proverbs. 

Mal  = Malachi. 

Ec = Ecclesiastes. 

Apocrypha. 

1 Es,  2 Es=:l  and  2 

To  = Tobit. 

Esdras. 

Jth= Judith. 

Ad.  Est  = Additions  to 
Esther. 

Wis=Wisdom. 

Sir  = Sirach  or  Ecclesi- 
asticus. 

Bar  = Baruch. 

Three  = Song  of  the  Three 
Children. 


Sus  = Susanna. 

Bel  = Bel  and  the 
Dragon. 

Pr.  Man  = Prayer  of 
Manasses. 

1 Mac,  2 Mac  = l and  2 
Maccabees. 


New  Testament. 


Mt= Matthew. 
Mk=Mark. 

Lk  = Luke. 

Jn= John. 

Ac = Acts. 

Ro  = Romans. 

1 Co,  2 Co  = 1 and 
Cormthians. 

Gal  = Galatians. 

Eph  = Ephesians. 

Ph = Philippians. 

Col  = Colossians. 


1 Th,  2 Th  = l and  2 
Thessalonians. 

1 Ti,  2 Ti=l  and  2 
Timothy. 

Tit = Titus. 

Philem  = Philemon. 

2 He  = Hebrews. 

Ja= James. 

1 P,  2 P = 1 and  2 Peter. 
1 Jn,  2 Jn,  3Jn  = l,  2, 
and  3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev  = Revelation. 
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III.  For  the  Literature 

1.  Tlie  following  authors’  names,  when  unaccompanied  by  the  title  of  a book,  stand  for 

the  works  in  the  list  below. 


'B&ethg&a.^Beitrdge  zur  sem.  Religionsgesch.,  1888. 

Baldwin =i)*c<.  of  Philosophy  and  Psi/choloqu, 
3 vols.  1901-1905. 

Ba,ith.= Nominalhildung  in  den  sem.  Sprachen, 
2 vols.  1889,  1891  (n894). 

Benzinger=Ae6.  Archdologie,  1894. 

Brockelmann  = ewA.  d.  arab.  Litteratur,  2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns  - Sachau  = Syr.  - Rom.  Rechtshuch  aus  dem 
funften  Jahrhundert,  1880. 

Budge  = of  the  Egyptians,  2 vols.  1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio  = des  ant.  grec.  et  rom., 
1886-90. 

De  la  Saussaye  = ZeArSwcA  der  Religionsgesch.^, 
1905. 

Deussen  = Z)ie  Philos,  d.  Upanishads,  1899  [Eng. 
tr.,  1906]. 

Doughty Deserta,  2 vols.  1888. 

Grimm  = Z)eM^scAe  Mythologies,  3 vols.  1875-1878, 
Eng.  tr.  Teutonic  Mythology,  4 vols.  1882-1888. 

lAa.m\m.rgeT  — Realencyclopddie  furBibel  u.  Talmud, 
i.  1870(21892),  ii.  1883,  suppl.  1886, 1891  f.,  1897. 

TS-older = Altceltischer  Sprachschatz,  1891  tf. 

Holtzniann-Z6pffel  = Zescicow  f.  Theol.  u.  Kirchen- 
wesev?,  1895. 

TAoviitt= Native  Tribes  of  S.  E.  Australia,  1904. 

Jubainville  = C'oMrs  de  Litt.  celtique,  i.-xii.,  1883  ff. 

Lagrange  = sur  les  religions  sirnitigues'^, 

1904. 

Lane  = ^»  Arabic-English  Dictionary,  1863  ff. 

Lang=f)fyifA,  Ritual  and  Religion‘s,  2 vols.  1899. 

'Le'gsvas= Denkmdler  atis  Mgypten  u.  Mlthiopien, 
1849-1860. 

Lichtenberger=Z«,cyc.  des  sciences  religieuses,  1876. 

\Ad^ax&\ii= Handbuch  der  nordsem.  Epigraphik, 
1898. 

McCmAy = History , Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments, 
2 vols.  1894-1896. 

MvM— Sanskrit  Texts,  1858-1872. 

Muss-Arnolt  = .4  Concise  Diet,  of  the  Assyrian 
Language,  1894  ff. 


Nowack=:ieAr6zjcA  d.  heb.  Archdologie,  2 vols. 
1894. 

Pauly-Wissowa-— iJeafewcyc.  der  classischen  Alter- 
tumswissenschaft,  1893-1895. 

Perrot-Chipiez  = irisL  de  V Art  dans  VAntiguitt, 
1881  ff. 

Preller=i?dmMcAe  Mythologie,  1858. 
Reville=i?efiyion  des  peuples  non-civilis6s,  1883. 
'Riehm  — Handworterbuch  d.  bibl.  Altertums^,  1893- 
1894. 

B,6hm^,on= Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine's,  ig50_ 
Roscher  = Zea:.  d.  gr.  u.  rdm.  Mythologie,  1884. 
Schaff-Herzog=  ZAe  New  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclo- 
pedia ofRelig,  Knowledge,  1908  ff. 
Schenkel=Zi6ef-Zea;icow,  5 vols.  1869-1875. 

Schurer  = (rZF®,  3 vols.  1898-1901  {HJP,  5 vols. 
1890  ff.]. 

Schwally=Ze6er!.  nach  dem  Tode,  1892. 
Siegfried-Stade=A'e6.  Wdrterbuch  zum  AT,  1893. 
^m&D.d  = Lehrbuch  der  alttest.  Religionsgesch.^,  1899. 
Smith  (G.  A.) = Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy 
Land*,  1896. 

Smith  (W.  Ji.) = Religion  of  the  Semites's,  1894. 
Spencer  [^.)  = Principles  of  Sociology^,  1885-1896. 
Spencer-Gillen^ = Native  Tribes  of  Central  A ustralia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillen  •>  = Northern  Tribes  of  Central 
Australia,  1904. 

Swete  = The  OT  in  Greek,  3 vols.  1893  ff. 

Tylor  (E.  B.)— Primitive  Culture^,  1891  [^1903]. 
Ueberweg  = AisL  of  Philosophy,  Eng.  tr.,  2 vols. 
1872-1874. 

'We\)Qr=Judische  Theologie  auf  Grund  des  Talmud 
u.  verwandten  Schrif ten's,  1897. 

Wiedemann  = Die  Religion  der  alien  Mgypter, 
1890  [Eng.  tr.,  revised.  Religion  of  the  anc. 
Egyptians,  1897]. 

Wilkinson  = ilfawwers  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians,  3 vols.  1878. 

Zunz=Z)je  gottesdienstlichen  Vortrdge  der  Juden's, 
1892. 


2.  Periodicals,  Dictionaries,  Encyclopedias, 

A A = Archiv  fiir  Anthropologic. 

AAOJ  = American  Antiquarian  and  Oriental 
Journal. 

AZA1F=  Abhandlungen  d.  Berliner  Akad.  d. 
Wissenschaften. 

Archiv  fiir  Ethnographic. 

AZG  = Assyr.  and  Eng.  Glossary  (Johns  Hopkins 
University). 

AG(r=Abhandlungen  d.  Gottinger  Gesellschaft 
der  Wissenschaften. 

A GPA= Archiv  fiir  Geschichte  der  Philosophic. 

A American  Historical  Review. 

A Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition  (Hommel). 

A J'PA= American  Journal  of  Philosophy. 

A JPs  = American  Journal  of  Psychology. 

A American  Journal  of  Religious  Psycho- 

logy and  Education. 

A J/S'Z= American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages 
and  Literature. 

A JPA=American  Journal  of  Theology. 

AJfG  = Annales  du  Musee  Guimet. 

A PP.S'= American  Palestine  Exploration  Society. 

APP=  Archiv  fiir  Papyrusforschung. 

AP  = Anthropological  Review. 

A P1P=  Archiv  fiir  Religionswissenschaft. 

A/S'=Acta  Sanctorum  (Bollandus). 


and  other  standard  works  frequently  cited. 

A)S(?=Abhandlungen  der  Sachsischen  Gesellschaft 
der  Wissenschaften. 

A<S'oc  = L’Annee  Sociologique. 

A)S1FZ=  Archseological  Survey  of  W.  India. 
AZ^=Allgemeine  Zeitung. 

PA  G = Beitrage  zur  alten  Geschichte. 
PA(S'P=Beitrage  zur  Assyriologie  u.  sem.  Sprach- 
wissenschaft  (edd.  Delitzsch  and  Haupt). 
PCS'=  Bulletin  de  Correspondance  Hellenique. 
PP= Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

P(?  = Bombay  Gazetteer. 

PZ=Bellum  Judaicum  (Josephus). 

BL  = Bampton  Lectures. 

PZP= Bulletin  de  Litt6rature  EccMsiastique. 

POP = Bab.  and  Oriental  Record. 

PP=  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

BSA  = Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens. 
P5A  A = Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  arch6ologique  k Alex- 
andrie. 

PPA  Z = Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  d’ An  thropologie  de  Lyon . 
PPAP= Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  d’ An  thropologie,  etc., 
Paris. 

P,S'0  = Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  Gkographie. 

PPP= Buddhist  Text  Society. 

P1F=  Biblical  World. 

PZ=Biblische  Zeitschrift. 
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CA I£Z  = CompteB  rendus  de  I’Acad^mie  des  In- 
scriptions et  Belles-Lettres. 

Calcutta  Buddhist  Text  Society. 

Ci?'=  Childhood  of  Fiction  (MacCulloch). 
C(?<S=Cults  of  the  Greek  States  (Famell). 

(7/=  Census  of  India. 

CIA  = Corpus  Inscrip.  Atticarum. 

(?/(?  = Corpus  Insciip.  Graecarum. 

= Corpus  Inscrip.  Latinarum. 

(77/5^=  Corpus  Inscrip.  Semiticarum. 

(70r=  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  OT  [Eng. 

tr.  of  KAT'^ ; see  below]. 

C72= Contemporary  Review. 

CeR  = Celtic  Review. 

C?J?=  Classical  Review. 

(7$.^= Church  Quarterly  Review. 

CSEL  = Coiyus  Script.  Eccles.  Latinorum. 

DA  CL  = Diet.  d’Archdologie  chr(itienne  et  de 
Liturgie  (Cabrol). 

DR = Diet,  of  the  Bible. 

DCA  = Diet,  of  Christian  Antiquities  (Smith- 
Cheetharn). 

D(7R=Dict.  of  Christian  Biography  (Smith-Wace). 
DC'G=Dict.  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels. 

DJ=  Diet,  of  Islam  (Hughes). 

DNB— Diet,  of  National  Biography. 

DPAP=Dict.  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology. 

DIFA  IF’=Denkschriften  der  Wiener  Akad.  der 
Wissenschaften. 

PPi= Encyclopaedia  Biblica. 

PPr’= Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

PPPAf  = Egyp.  Explor.  Fund  Memoirs. 

DPP = The  present  work. 

Exp = Expositor. 

ExpT—  Expository  Times. 

PD(r=:Fragmenta  Historicorum  Graecorurn  (coll. 

C.  Muller,  Paris,  1885). 

PL=Folklore. 

FLJ  = Folklore  Journal. 

P7P= Folklore  Record. 

GA  = Gazette  Arch6ologique. 

(?P“=  Golden  Bough  ^ (Frazer). 

DGA  =Gottingische  Gelehrte  ./^nzeigen. 

(?GiV=  Gdttingische  Gelehrte  Nachrichten  (Nacli- 
richten  der  konigl.  Gesellschaft  der  Wissen- 
schaften zu  Gottingen). 

G7AP=:Grundriss  d.  Indo-Arischen  Philologie. 
G7r’P=Grundriss  d.  Iranischen  Philologie. 
De7F=Geschichte  des  Jiidischen  Volkes. 
DF7=Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel. 

DDR = Hastings’  Diet,  of  the  Bible. 

HE  = Historia  Ecclesiastiea. 

DGDR  = Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land 
(G.  A.  Smith). 

D/=  History  of  Israel. 

HJ  =Hibbert  Journal. 

D7P=  History  of  the  Jewish  People. 

DiV'=  Historia  Naturalis  (Pliny). 

HWB  = Handworterbuch. 

I A = Indian  Antiquary. 

7(7^=  International  Critical  Commentary. 

7C0  = International  Congress  of  Orientalists. 

7C'R=  Indian  Census  Report  (1901). 

7(?  = Inscrip.  Grsecse  (publ.  under  ausjjices  of  Berlin 
Academy,  1873  tf.). 

7GA=Inscrip.  Grsecae  Antiquissimaj. 
7(?7=Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India^  (1885);  new 
edition  (1908-1909). 

7JR= International  Journal  of  Ethics. 

777  = International  Theological  Library. 

Al=  Journal  Asiatique. 

7^77  = Journal  of  American  Folklore. 
7A7=Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute. 
7A0/S'=  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society. 
7AiSR  = Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
Bombay. 

7A<S'Re  = Journ.  of  As.  Soc.  of  Bengal. 

7R7  = Journal  of  Biblical  Literature. 


7R7<S'= Journal  of  the  Buddhist  Text  Society. 

7D  = Journal  des  Debats. 

7D7A  = Jahrbiicher  f.  deutsche  Theologie. 

77= Jewish  Encyclopedia. 

76-'05=  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society. 
7DC'=Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars. 

7DiS= Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies. 

777=.Ienaer  Litteraturzeitung. 

7PA= Journal  of  Philology. 

7P7'A  = Jahrbiicher  f.  protest.  Theologie. 

7P7')S= Journal  of  the  Pali  Text  Society. 

7t?R= Jewish  Quarterly  Review. 

7RA5=  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
JRAiS'Ro  = Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
Bombay  branch. 

7RA6'6'=  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
Ceylon  branch. 

7RA(Sa=  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
Korean  branch. 

7R&'N=  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Societ5’. 
72'A/%= Journal  of  Theological  Studies. 

K AT '^=Die  Keilinschriften  und  das  AT  (Schrader), 
1883. 

7f'AT^=Zimmern-Winckler’s  ed.  of  the  preceding 
[really  a totally  distinct  work],  1903. 

KB  or  7f'7R  = Keilinschriftliclie  Bibliothek  (Schra- 
der), 1889  ff. 

77(77’=  Keilinscliriften  und  die  Geschichtsfor- 
schung,  1878. 

7(7R7=Literarisclies  Centralblatt. 
7(5RA=Literaturblatt  fur  Oriental.  Philologie. 
707=  Introduction  to  Literature  of  OT  (Driver). 
7P=Legend  of  I’erseus  (Hartland). 

7&S(  = Leipziger  sem.  Studien. 

71/=M61usine. 

J7A7R7  = Memoires  de  I’Acad.  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBA  IV  = Monatsbericht  d.  Berliner  Akad.  d. 
Wissenschaften. 

717(777= Monumenta  Germania?.  Ilistoriea  (Pertz). 
il7(77F=Mittheilungen  der  Gesellscliaft  fiir  jiid- 
ische  Volkskunde. 

717(7  IF7=  Monatsbericht  f.  Geschiclite  u.  Wissen- 
schaft  des  Judentuins. 

7177=  Origin  and  Development  of  the  !Moral  Ideas 
(Western!  arck ) . 

MNDPV  = Mittheilungen  u.  Nachricliten  des 
deutschen  Paliistina-Vereins. 

7I7R= Methodist  Review. 

717F(7  = Mittheilungen  der  vorderasiatischen  Gesell- 
schaft. 

MWJ  = Magazin  fiir  die  Wissenschaft  des 
Judentuins. 

77RA  (7=  Nuovo  Bulletino  di  Archeologia  Cristiana. 
7\7(7=  Nineteenth  Century. 

NHWB  = Neuhebriiisches  W brterbuch. 

7V77V()= North  Indian  Notes  and  Queries. 
7V(77Z=Neue  kirchliche  Zeitschrift. 

NQ  = Notes  and  Queries. 

iV^7i= Native  Races  of  the  Pacilic  States  (Bancroft). 
7VT.Z(7  = Neutestamentliclie  Zeitgeschichte. 

ORD  = Oxford  English  Dictionary  (Murray). 

07^=  Orientalisclie  Litteraturzeitung. 
(7)S'=Onomastica  Sacra. 

07’7(7=01d  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Cliurch  (W. 
R.  Smith). 

07P=  Oriental  Translation  Fund  Publications. 

PA 0<S'=  Proceedings  of  American  Oriental  Society. 
PAj^R  = Proceedings  of  the  Anthropological  Soc.  of 
Bombay. 

PR  = Polychrome  Bible  (English). 

PRJS  = Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology'. 
PC'=  Primitive  Culture  (Tylor). 

PRP717  = Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Memoirs. 
PEFSt  = Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Quarterly 
Statement. 

P(7  = Patrologia  Grjeca  (Migne). 

P7R  = Preussische  Jahrbiicher. 
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Pi  = Patrologia  Latina  (Migne). 

PiV'6  = Punjab  Notes  and  Queries. 

Popular  Religion  and  Folklore  of  N.  India 
(Grooke). 

PRE^=Vm\j.  Realencyclopadie  (Hei-zog-Hauck). 

= Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review. 

Pi2/S= Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society. 

= Proceedings  Royal  Soc.  of  Edinburgh. 
P^P^=  Proceedings  of  the  Soc.  of  Biblical  Archte- 
ology. 

PPS=Pali  Text  Society. 

RA  = Revue  Archeologique. 

PA Revue  d’Anthropologie. 
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CONFIRMATION,  — I.  Names.— The  word 
‘ conliniiation,’  as  used  in  this  article,  indicates  an 
act,  closely  connected  with  baptism,  in  wliich 
prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit  is  joined  with  some  cere- 
mony, such  as  the  laying  on  of  hands  or  anoint- 
ing, through  which  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  believed 
to  be  conferred.  So  long  as  confirmation  continued 
to  be  administered  at  the  same  time  as  baptism, 
the  two  forming  a single  rite,  tlie  need  of  a special 
name  for  the  former  was  not  much  felt.  The  rite 
as  a whole  was  known  as  baptism,  and  the  part  of 
it  which  was  associated  with  the  gift  of  tlie  Spirit 
was  designated  by  terms  derived  from  its  most 
prominent  ceremony,  such  as  ‘ laying  on  of  hands  ’ 
{iwLdecns  xeipcDv,  He  (i^ ; i]  Clem.  Alex. 

Exc.  Th.  22;  Const.  Ap.  ii.  32,  iii.  16,  vii.  44  ; cf.  Fir- 
milian,  ap.  Cyp.  Ep.  75 ; impositio  nianus)  and 
‘chrism.’  The  word  ‘seal’  {(T(f>payls),  originally,  it 
seems,  applied  to  baptism  (Hernias,  Sim.  IX.  xvi. 
2-4  ; Iren.  Dem.  3),  was  early  used  of  conliniiation, 
with  reference  to  the  signing  of  the  baptized  with 
the  cross  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  3 ; Cornelius,  ap. 
Eus.  HE  VI.  xliii.  14  f.;  cf.  Const.  Ap.  iii.  17). 

‘ Confirmation,’  now  universally  accepted  as  the 
name  of  the  rite  in  the  West,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  so  used  before  the  5th  century.  It 
occurs  in  Faustus,  Bishop  of  Riez,  formerly  Abbot 
of  L6rins,  de  Sp.  S.  ii.  4 (ed.  Engelbrecht,  Vienna, 
1889,  p.  143),  hom.  in  die  Pent.  (Bigne,  Max.  Bib. 
Pat.,  Paris,  1677,  vi.  649),  and  the  cognate  verb  is 
similarly  applied  by  St.  Patrick  [Ep.  2),  who  spent 
some  years  at  Ldrins.  It  appears,  therefore,  to 
have  originated  in  Gaul,  and  probably  at  L6rins, 
though  it  was  perhaps  not  fully  established  as  a 
name  of  the  rite  at  Lerins  when  St.  Patrick  left 
that  monastery  c.  A.D.  415  (Bury,  Life  of  St.  Pair., 
1905,  pp.  294,  .336  tl. ),  since  in  his  Confession  (38, 
51)  he  uses  the  word  consummare  instead  of 
confirniare.  St.  Ambrose  had  at  an  earlier  date 
used  the  latter  verb  with  a similar  but  not  identical 
meaning  [de  Myst.  42) ; and  in  the  middle  of  the 
5th  cent.  Pope  Leo  I.  [Ep.  159)  applies  it  to  the 
laying  on  of  hands  on  those  who  had  been  baptized 
in  heresy.  In  Egypt  at  the  present  day  the  rite 
is  called  tathhit — a word  exactly  equivalent  to 
‘ confirmation.’  In  the  9th  cent. , wlien  confirmation 
was  deferred,  the  newly  baptized  were  said  to  be 
‘ confirmed  ’ by  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Communion 
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(Alcuin,  Ep.  90 ; Jesse  Ambian.  Ep.  de  bapt.  ; 
Amalarius,  de  Ccer.  Bapt.  4 ; Kabaii.  Maur.  de 
Cler.  Inst.  i.  29). 

2.  Confirmation  in  the  Apostolic  Age. — A study 
of  Ac  19^'“ — the  account  of  the  twelve  disci[iles 
who  had  been  baptized  into  John’s  baptism— seems 
to  yield  the  following  results.  St.  Paul’s  first 
question  implies  that  a reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
usually,  though  not  always,  sj'nchronized  w ith 
admission  to  the  Christian  Society,  and  that  in  the 
case  of  disciples  whose  conversion  was  not  due  to 
the  preaching  of  him  or  his  immediate  companions 
(v.^  Adhere  iricrTfVixavTei).  It  is  also  imidiod  in 
what  follows  that  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  was 
not  a result  of  the  act  of  baptism  (v.“),  but  that  it 
was  mediated,  at  least  in  St.  Paul’s  practice,  by  a 
laying  on  of  hands  which  normally  followed  im- 
mediately upon  baptism  (v.®).  Since  apparently 
St.  Paul,  in  accordance  with  his  rule  (1  Co  I*'*"'"), 
which  was  also  that  of  other  Apostles  (Ac  10“,  cf. 
2“®),  did  not  himself  baptize  the  Ephesian  disciples, 
though  he  laid  his  hands  upon  them  (v.*'-  i^awTla- 
dyaav  . . . eirLOtvTos  roD  llaiiXoc),  it  may  be  inferred 
that,  while  baptism  was  commonly  administered 
by  persons  of  lower  ministerial  rank,  confirmation 
was  reserved  for  those  who  had  a higher  place  in 
the  ministry,  if  not  for  Apostles. 

’I’hese  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  the  narrative 
of  the  planting  of  the  Church  in  Samaria  (Ac 
From  it  wo  learn  that  the  practice  of  the  older 
Apostles  coincided  with  that  of  St.  Paul.  Baptism 
by  itself  did  not  convey  the  gift  of  the  Spirit. 
That  was  mediated  by  a laying  on  of  hands  by 
Ajiostles,  with  prayer  tor  the  Holy  Spirit  (vv.’’-  ”), 
the  baptisms  having  been  previously  performed  by 
Philip,  and  perhaps  by  others  of  inferior  mTnist  erial 
oiiice  who  .accompanied  him.  It  is  hinted  that,  at 
least  when  St.  Luue  wrote,  according  to  established 
usage  the  bestowal  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not 
separated  in  time  from  the  administration  of 
baptism  (v.“). 

In  e.ach  of  these  cases  the  reception  of  the  Spirit 
was  manifested  by  the  exercise  of  miraculous 
powers  (S'*  19").  But  it  would  bo  contrary  to  the 
teaching  of  the  N'l’  as  a whole  to  suiqiose  tliat 
such  manifestations  were  of  the  essence  of  the 
gift.  If  we  may  suppose  (Chase,  Confirmation  in 
the  Apostolic  Age,  p.  35)  that  2 Ti  refers  to 
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Timothy’s  confirmation,  rather  than  to  his  ordina- 
tion, it  proves  that  the  graces  looked  for  as  a 
result  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  were  such  as 
‘ power  and  love  and  soberness  ’ (cf.  Ac  2^'®-, 
where  ‘wonders  and  signs’  are  confined  to  the 
Apostles). 

The  inferences  which  have  here  been  drawn  from 
Ac  are  corroborated  by  many  references 

in  the  Epistles  to  a reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
admission  to  the  Church  (Ro  5“,  2 Co  5®,  Eph 
4®",  1 Jn  2^’  3-'^),  in  some  of  which  St.  Paul  uses  the 
very  phrase  ascribed  to  him  by  St.  Luke,  as  point- 
ing to  a laying  on  of  hands,  irveO/xa  iXdpere  (Ro  8'®, 
1 Co  2'2,  2 Co  IP,  Gal  while  others  appear  to 
indicate  that  the  bestowal  of  the  gift  was  an  act 
distinct  from  and  following  the  washing  (1  Co  6^^ 
12'®,  2 Co  1®"-,  Tit  3^®  ).  To  these  may  he  added 
He  6®,  where  /SaTmcr/iol  iiriOeaLs  re  xeipdv  must  at 
least  include  a laying  on  of  hands  closely  connected 
with  a Christian  act  of  lustration. 

3.  A review  of  the  evidence  att'orded  by  the  NT, 
therefore,  leads  to  the  belief  that  in  the  Apostolic 
age  a rite  of  confirmation  was  widely,  if  not 
universally,  used,  the  main  parts  of  which  M'ere 
prayer  and  imposition  of  hands.  But  it  has  been 
held  that  at  this  period,  as  in  later  ages,  with  the 
laying  on  of  hands  was  associated  an  anointing  of 
the  neophytes.  In  support  of  this  view  it  has 
been  urged  (Chase,  op.  cit.  p.  53)  : (a)  that  unction 
and  imposition  of  hands  are  ‘ closely  related 
symbolical  acts’  in  both  OT  and  NT  (cf.  Nu  8'“ 
with  Ex  28^',  etc.  ; and  Mk  6®  8®®  and  Ac  28®  with 
Mk  6'®  and  Ja  5'“*) ; (h)  that  anointing  is  associated 
with  confirmation  in  the  earliest  suh-Apostolic 
records  (Iren.  Hmr.  I.  xxi.  3 ; Tert. ; Can.  Hipp. 
134-136  ; to  the  authorities  cited  by  Chase  may  be 
added  Theophilus  of  Antioch ; see  below,  § 6 a) ; 
(c)  that  the  supposition  adds  force  to  such  passages 
as  2 Co  1®>'-,  1 Jn  2®"-®?. 

It  must  he  noticed,  however,  (a)  that  no  Scripture 
evidence  has  been  produced  that  unction  was  used 
along  with  the  laying  on  of  hands ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was,  among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
an  accompaniment  of  the  bath  (Swete,  The  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  NT,  1909,  p.  386,  citing  Ru  3®,  Ezk 
16®,  to  which  add  Sus  '’) ; (h)  that  neither  Irenseus 
(loo.  cit. ) nor  Theophilus  makes  any  reference  to  the 
laying  on  of  hands  ; and  both  Tertullian  and  Can. 
Hipp.  connect  the  unction  not  with  it  but  with  the 
immersion  (see  below,  §§  21,  26,  cf.  § 22) ; (c)  that, 
if  2 Co  1®“-  enumerates  in  order  the  acts  of  the 
initiatory  rites,  ff4ipayicrd/j,evos  is  naturally  regarded 
as  indicating  baptism  (see  above,  § i),  and  the 
implication,  therefore,  is  that  the  unction  preceded 
baptism,  and  was  separated  by  it  from  confirmation. 
The  connexion  of  the  unction  with  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  in  1 Jn  2®“-  ®''  does  not  by  itself  establish  the 
contention.  It  may,  however,  in  part  account  for 
the  close  relation  which  subsisted  in  later  times 
between  the  unction  and  the  imposition  of  hands, 
leading  in  some  cases  to  the  overshadowing,  or 
even  the  superseding,  of  the  latter  by  the  former. 

On  the  whole,  the  reasonable  inference  from  the 
facts  appears  to  be  that  unction  was  a primitive 
accompaniment  of  baptism  rather  than  of  con- 
firmation. 

4.  The  passages  of  the  NT  examined  in  § 2 point 
to  confirmation  by  laying  on  of  hands  after  baptism. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  he  remarked  that  there  is  no 
indication  that  any  feeling  of  incongruity  was 
occasioned  by  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  Cornelius  and  his  friends  before  they  were 
baptized  (Ac  lO"*'"^®),  and  it  is  recorded  that  Ananias 
laid  hands  on  Saul  that  he  might  be  ‘ filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,’  and  afterwards  baptized  him 
(Ac  9''').  These  facts  suggest  the  possibility  that 
confirmation  may  regularly  have  preceded  baptism 
in  some  regions,  concerning  whose  customs  in  this 


matter  the  NT  supplies  no  information.  It  will 
be  found  that  this  suggestion  has  some  hearing 
upon  peculiarities  of  the  early  Syrian  rite  of 
initiation  (§  7). 

5.  References  to  confirmation  in  the  sub- 
Apostolic  period. — It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  scanty  remains  of  the  earliest  extra- canonical 
Christian  literature  would  supply  many  references 
to  confirmation.  In  the  Didache  and  Justin 
Martyr’s  1st  Apology,  both  of  which  contain 
accounts  of  the  baptismal  rite,  explicit  mention  of 
it  might,  indeed,  have  been  looked  for.  The 
absence  of  such  mention  in  the  former  may,  how- 
ever, he  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  its  ad- 
ministration belonged  to  apostles  and  prophets,  for 
whose  guidance  the  Didache  was  not  intended.  In 
Justin,  on  the  other  hand,  hut  few  details  of  the 
baptismal  rite  are  given  (1  Apol.  61),  and  we  are 
told  (ch.  65)  that,  after  the  washing,  the  neophyte 
was  brought  into  the  assembly,  where  prayer  was 
made  for  him  and  others,  followed  by  the  kiss  of 
peace  and  the  Eucharist.  That  this  is  a vague 
account  of  the  confirmation  is  rendered  probable 
by  its  resemblance  in  general  outline  to  Can.  Hipp. 
135  If.  (see  below,  §§  26,  28).  Irenseus  seems  to 
imply  that  a laying  on  of  hands  followed  the 
immersion,  both  being  included  in  the  rite  of 
baptism.  Thus  in  Hcer.  ill.  xvii.  1,  2 he  seems  to 
distinguish  the  grace  of  baptism  from  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit ; and  in  Dem.  3 he  describes  the  former 
as  forgiveness  of  sins  and  regeneration,  while  in 
Dem.  41  f.  he  speaks  of  the  Apostles  as  baptizing 
their  converts  and  giving  them  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
connects  this  with  the  present  life  of  the  Church, 
by  describing  believers  as  the  habitation  of  the 
Spirit  given  in  baptism  (cf.  Hcer.  IV.  xxxviii.  1,  2). 

6.  The  ancient  Syrian  rite. — About  the  cere- 
monies of  baptism  used  in  Syria  in  earlier  centuries 
there  is  a considerable  amount  of  evidence,  which 
must  be  set  out  as  briefly  as  possible. 

(a)  From  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch  (c.  180),  we  learn 
{ad  Autol.  i.  12,  ii.  16)  that  anointing  with  the  ‘ oil  of  God  ’ was, 
when  he  wrote,  an  important  feature  of  the  initiatory  rite ; and 
his  statement  that  the  name  ‘ Christian  ’ was  derived  from  it 
implies  (see  Ao  1126)  that  he  believed  it  to  date  from  the 
Apostolic  age.  According  to  him,  the  immersion  conveyed 
re-birth  and  remission  of  sins. 

(ft)  Clementine  Recognitions,  iii.  67  (Gersdorf,  p.  110  ; Lagarde, 
p.  119)(c.  200  [?]).  A description  of  baptism  is  put  into  the  mouth 
of  St.  Peter.  It  includes  anointing  with  oil  sanctified  by  prayer, 
immersion  in  the  threefold  Name,  and  Holy  Communion. 

(c)  Didascalia,  in.  xii.  2f.  (Funk,  p.  208)  (c.  230).  When 
speaking  of  the  duties  of  deaconesses  at  the  baptism  of  women, 
the  writer  mentions  anointing  by  the  bishop  with  the  oil  of 
unction  on  the  head  ‘at  the  laying  on  of  hands.’  An  anointing 
of  the  rest  of  the  body  by  deaconesses  or  other  women  follows, 
and  then  the  baptism  by  the  bishop  or  by  deacons  or  presbyters, 
at  his  command.  Funk  accounts  for  the  absence  of  reference 
to  a post-baptismal  unction  by  supposing  that  the  deaconesses 
had  no  share  in  it ; but  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  there  was 
any  unction  after  the  baptism. 

(d)  Syr.  Acts  of  Judas  Thomas,  in  Wright,  Apoc.  Ac.  of  Ap. 
(vol.  ii.  Eng.  tr.),  1871  (3rd  cent.).  This  work  contains  five 
detailed  accounts  of  baptisms  (pp.  165,  188, 257,  267, 289),  which, 
combined,  give  the  following  results  : After  the  blessing  of  the 
oil,  the  candidates  are  anointed  with  the  seal  on  the  head,  the 
men  first.  Their  bodies  are  then  anointed,  in  the  case  of  the 
men  by  Judas,  in  the  case  of  the  women  by  a woman.  They 
are  subsequently  baptized  and  communicated.  There  is  no 
intimation  of  a consecration  of  the  water,  and  apparently  no 
recognition  of  a distinction  between  the  grace  conveyed  by  the 
anointing  and  by  the  immersion. 

(e)  Aphraates  (c.  345).  In  one  of  his  few  allusions  to  the 
baptismal  rite  this  writer  mentions  the  unction  before  the 
baptism  {Dem.  xii.  13),  though  he  does  not  actually  state  that 
the  former  preceded  the  latter  in  the  rite.  He  does  not, 
apparently,  mention  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  but  he  connects  both 
regeneration  and  the  putting  on  of  spiritual  armour  with  ‘ the 
water’  {Dem.  vi.  1,  xiv.  16). 

(/)  Ephraim,  Epiphany  Hymns  (Eng.  tr.  by  Gwynn  in  Nicene 
and  Post  Nicene  Fathers,  vol.  xiii.)  (c.  350).  From  many 
allusions  we  gather  that  the  baptismal  rite  included  the  follow- 
ing elements  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  mentioned : 
(1)  anointing  with  ‘ the  seal  ’ (iii.  1,  2,  v.  8) ; (2)  the  baptism 
(xi.  8,  xiv.  41  f.  [for  the  order  of  these  two,  see  iii.  1, 17,  iv.  1, 
vi.  9,  20,  viii.  22]) ; (3)  vesting  of  the  neophytes  in  white  (vi.  16, 
18,  xiii.  1,  6,  cf.  iv.  3);  (4)  crowning  (xiii.  5) ; and  (6)  communion 
(vii.  23,  viii.  22,  cf.  iii.  17,  xiii.  17).  From  Sermo  Exeg.  in  Ps.  cxl.  3 
(Opp.  Syr.,  Rome,  1737-43,  ii.  332)  it  appears  that  the  anointing 
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‘ with  the  seal  ot  the  Holy  Spirit’  on  the  head  was  followed  by 
unction  of  the  members  of  the  body.  In  the  commentary  on 
J1  224  (il).  252)  mention  is  made  of  the  oil  and  fragrant  iivpov 
with  which  the  ‘ midlie ' are  sealed  and  put  on  the  armour  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  [In  this  passage  ‘ midAe ' may  mean  ‘ baptizandi,’  in 
accordance  with  the  order  implied  in  tlie  Epiphany  Jlyinns 
(see  the  passage  quoted  in  Diettrich,  p.  63,  n.  15).J  The  priest 
is  the  minister  both  of  the  unction  and  of  the  hapti.sm  {Epiph. 
Hymns,  iv.  4,  v.  8f.). 

(p)  History  of  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  (4th  cent.  [?]),  in  Wright, 
op.  cit.  Two  baptisms  are  described  in  detail  (pp.  38,  53).  The 
‘fine  scented’  oil  was  first  consecrated,  and  then  the  water,  fire 
appearing  over  the  former  after  consecration.  Afterwards  the 
candidates  were  signed  on  the  forehead,  and  their  bodies 
anointed.  Then  followed  the  baptism,  the  vesting  in  white, 
the  giving  of  the  kiss  of  peace  to  the  neophytes,  and  the 
communion.  The  immersion  was  ‘ for  the  forgiveness  of  debts 
and  the  pardon  of  sins,’  while  the  appearance  of  fire  on  the  oil 
may  indicate  that  the  unction  conveyed  the  gift  of  the  Spirit. 

(A)  Apostolic  Constitutions  (c.  380).  The  Ordo  Baptismi  agrees 
closely  with  that  of  the  contemporary  Church  of  J crus,  (below, 
§ i8).  But  that  the  compiler,  in  introducing  a second,  post- 
baptismal,  unction,  was  consciously  innovating  upon  Syrian 
custom,  is  clear.  (1)  Upon  it  alone  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  rite  does  he  commentj  and  his  remark  upon  it  is  polemical 
in  tone  (vii.  44):  Tafira  xat  ra  toutoiv  dKoAou8a  heyeroi'  eKamov 
yap  7)  bvvafits  rys  xeipoOeoias  iarlv  avry.  iav  yap  pij  eis  eKaoTor 
TovTioy  eTTiKkriiTis  yeVijrat  napa  tov  evae^ovs  tepe'ws  roiavr-p  tls  elv 
vSuip  povov  Kara^aiyei  6 panri^opevos  los  ot  ’loufiatot  K.r.X.  (2) 
He  connects  the  gift  of  the  Siiirit  with  unction  before  bajitism, 
while  the  post-baptismal  unction  is  merely  ‘ the  seal  of  the  cove- 
nants ’ or  ‘ the  confirmation  of  the  confession  ’ (iii.  10  f. , vii.  22). 

(i)  St.  Chrysostom  (c.  300),  in  discourses  delivered  at  Antioch, 
makes  it  plain  that  he  regarded  the  bestowal  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  mediated  by  unction  {in  1 Tim.  ii.  2),  and  as  closely  connected 
with  baptism,  which  was  followed  by  Holy  Communion  {in  ilt. 
xii.  6,  in  1 Co.  xxx.  2 ; in  the  latter  passage  Mason  [Relation 
of  Confirmation  to  Baptism^,  p.  365]  mistranslates  auo  toO 
PaurCaparos  ‘ directly  after  baptism’).  Preaching  at  Constan- 
tinople, he  implies  that  there  confirmation  followed  baptism  ; 
but,  by  his  remark  that  it  was  not  wonderful  that  Cornelius 
received  the  Spirit  before  baptism,  since  ‘ this  takes  place  also 
in  our  own  day  ’ {koI  eifi'  ripiov  tovto  yeyoved),  he  hints  that  else- 
where it  preceded  it  (in  Ac.  xxiv.  2).  He  distinguished  the 
‘Spirit  of  remission,’  which  the  Samaritans  received  at  their 
baptism,  from  the  ‘Spirit  of  signs’  subsequently  given,  and 
probably  held  that  the  former  was  the  gift  bestowed  in  later 
times  by  the  anointing  {in  Ac.  xviii.  2 f.  cf.  xl.  1 !.). 

(j)  Life  of  Rahbula,  in  Overbeck,  S.  Bphr.  Syri  sel.  opp. , p.  164 
(c.  460).  On  his  arrival  at  the  river  Jordan,  Eabbula  ‘ recited 
the  Belief  before  ’ the  priests,  who  then  ‘ anointed  and  baptized 
him ; and  immediately  after  he  was  come  up  from  the  water  ’ a 
cloth  was  wrapped  about  his  body  ‘after  the  custom  of  the 
spiritual  kindred  of  Christ.’  The  latter  ceremony  no  doubt 
corresponded  to  the  vesting  of  the  neophytes  in  white. 

(i)  Theodoret,  in  Cant.  i.  2 (c.  460).  Those  who  are  being 
initiated  are  said,  after  renunciation  and  profession  of  allegiance 
(and  therefore  before  baptism),  to  receive  ‘ as  it  were  a certain 
royal  seal,  the  unction  of  the  spiritual  ointment,  receiving 
thereby,  as  in  a figure,  the  invisible  grace  of  the  all-holy  Spirit.’ 
To  argue  (Mason,  op.  cit.  p.  374),  against  the  natural  force  ot 
the  words,  that  the  unction  followed  baptism,  because  it  was 
made  with  ointment  {pvpov)  and  not  with  oil,  is  to  assume  tliat 
the  Syrian  usage  ot  this  period  agreed  with  that  ot  other  places 
and  other  times.  There  is  independent  evidence  that  in  Syria 
scented  oil  or  ointment  was  used  for  the  preliminary  unction 
(above,  f,  g).  In  fact,  in  Syria  to  a comparatively  late  date, 
and  in  early  writers  elsewhere,  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
sharp  distinction  between  pvpov  and  oil  (see  below,  § lo,  and 
Hippol.  in  Dan.  i.  16).  Elsewhere,  as  here,  Theodoret  seems  to 
assume  that  normally  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  conveyed  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands  preceded  baptism  {in  Ueb.  vi.  Iff.,  cf. 
Qu.  in  Eu.  47). 

(l)  Narsai,  Homilies,  21,  22  (Nestorian,  end  of  6th  cent.). 
According  to  these  homilies,  after  the  consecration  of  the  oil 
the  candidate  was  signed  with  it,  first  on  the  forehead  and  then 
over  the  whole  body.  After  this — the  water  having  been 
consecrated — he  was  immersed,  and,  on  ascending  from  the 
font,  was  given  the  kiss  of  peace,  clothed,  and  connnunicated. 
By  the  oil  the  Spirit  was  imparted  (Connolly,  in  TS  viii.  40,  43, 
46,  60-52). 

(m)  Baptism  of  Constantine,  in  Overbeck,  op.  cit.  p.  355  (c. 
600  [?]).  After  the  blessing  of  the  font,  Constantine  is  said  to 
have  been  anointed  with  oil,  baptized,  and  communicated. 

(Ji)  Severus,  Patriarch  of  Antioch  (Monophysite,  .612-619), 
habitually  speaks  of  anointing  with  chrism  as  following  ami 
completing  baptism.  Since  he  quotes  the  Testamentum 
Domini  as  authoritative  on  the  subject  ot  baptism,  it  may  bo 
inferred  that  the  rite,  as  he  practised  it,  resembled  that  which 
is  described  in  that  work.  See  especially  Epp.  ix.  1,  3 (ed. 
E.  W.  Brooks). 

(o)  The  catholicos  IsO'vahb  i.  (Nestorian,  580-696).  In  his 
Queestiones  (Diettrich,  Die  nestor.  Taujiiturgie,  p.  94  ff.) 
directions  are  given  for  the  baptism  of  adults  by  a priest,  and 
for  the  baptism  ot  a sick  person  by  a deacon.  In  ea(4i  case  a 
signing  with  oil  (of  men  on  the  breast,  of  women  on  the  fore- 
head) is  followed  by  the  baptism.  The  only  acts  mentioned 
subsequent  to  baptism  are  tlie  clothing  ot  tiie  women  by  the 
deaconesses  and  their  crowning  by  the  priest,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Eucharist,  if  it  is  customary,  by  the  deacon 
to  the  person  baptized  by  him. 


7.  From  this  evidence  some  important  inferences 
may  be  drawn.  It  would  seem  that  throughout 
.Syria  up  to  the  5th  cent.,  and  among  the  Nestorians 
to  the  end  of  tlie  6th  cent.,  the  initiatory  rite 
included  three  principal  acts — unction,  baptism, 
and  communion  of  the  baptized.  The  unction 
consisted  of  two  parts — the  signing  of  the  head 
(.3rd  and  4th  cents.),  forehead  (4th  and  5th  cents., 
and  later  in  the  case  of  women),  or  breast  (6tli 
cent.),  and  the  anointing  of  the  body.  The  gift  of 
the  Holy  .Spirit  is  usually  associated  with  the 
unction  (see  above,  § 6 /,  (/,  h,  i,  k,  I,  and  cf.  c, 
where  the  unction  is  ‘ at  the  laying  on  of  hands  ’) ; 
and  in  this  connexion  it  should  be  noticed  that  the 
evidence  for  the  consecration  of  the  oil  is  earlier 
than  for  the  consecration  of  the  font  (see  b,  d). 
There  is  no  trace,  apart  from  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions, of  any  important  act  following  the 
immersion  except  the  communion  of  the  baptized. 
Thus,  according  to  the  earliest  known  custom  of 
the  Syrian  Christians,  confirmation  preceded 
baptism.  It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  this 
usage  was  simply  a development  of  local  primitive 
practice.  In  places  where  the  laying  on  of  hands 
for  the  imparting  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  took 
place  before  baptism  (above,  § 4),  if  the  baptismal 
unction  also  preceded  the  immersion  (see  § 3),  the 
laying  on  of  hands  and  the  unction  would  in  time 
come  to  be  closely  associated.  Thus  the  confir- 
mation would  become  the  unction  ‘ at  the  laj’ing 
on  of  hands’  (§  6 c).  Finally,  in  accordance  with 
a tendency  of  which  there  are  many  examples,  the 
unction  would  sujjersede  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
except  so  far  as  the  signing  of  the  person  with  oil 
could  be  so  described  (c  f.  § 6 k). 

In  the  early  part  of  the  3rd  cent.  (§  6 c)  con- 
firmation was  reserved  to  the  bishop,  but,  accord- 
ing to  all  later  authorities,  the  entire  rite  is 
administered  by  one  person — -bishop  or  priest — 
assisted  by  a deacon  or  deaconess.  It  will  be 
observed  that  there  is  early  evidence  for  three 
minor  ceremonies  between  the  immersion  and  the 
baptismal  Eucharist — the  kiss  of  peace  (§  6 g,  1), 
vesting  in  white  (§  6 /,  g,  j,  I,  0),  and  crowning 
(§  6/,  0). 

8.  Modern  Nestorian  rite. — The  Syrian  ritual 
was  re-cast  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  7th 
cent,  by  the  catholicos  Is6'yahb  III.  (65‘2-G61), 
and  the  office  of  baptism  drawn  up  by  him  is  the 
basis  of  the  rite  as  now  practised  by  the  East 
Syrians.  He  allowed  the  jire-baptismal  anointing 
to  remain  ; indeed,  beseems  to  have  restored  the 
ancient  custom  of  an  unction  (that  is,  probably, 
a signing  with  oil)  on  the  head,  followed  by  an 
anointing  of  the  body.  The  result  of  this  change 
has  been  much  confusion,  through  the  persistence 
of  6th  cent,  customs,  in  the  existing  hISS.  lint  in 
one  point  all  agree.  In  the  formula  jtroiuuHiceil 
.at  this  unction  there  is  no  reference  to  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit.  No  special  grace  seems  to  be  connected 
with  it,  and  in  a rubric  it  is  described  as  a sym- 
bolic act  indicating  th.at  ‘ the  acknowledgment 
of  the  Trinity  is  imprinted  on  the  heart’  of  the 
person  about  to  be  baptized.  It  no  longer 
corresponds  to  confirmation. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  Iso'yahb’s  ritual 
is,  in  fact,  confirmation  after  baptism.  It  con- 
sists of  two  main  acts — the  imposition  of  the 
hand  upon  the  he.ad  of  the  baptized  with  an  ap- 
propriate prayer,  and  the  signing  of  the  forehead 
with  oil  (not  ointment),  accompanied  bjr  a formula. 
Some  of  the  MSS  omit  mention  of  the  use  of  oil 
in  this  signing,  but  there  is  good  evidence  that 
it  was  ortlered  by  Iso'yahb,  and  it  i.s  apparently 
still  customary  (A.  J.  Maclean,  Recent  Discoveries 
illustrating  early  Christian  Life  and  Worship, 
1904,  p.  68).  In  the  present  Nestorian  rite,  as 
everywhere  in  the  East,  the  priest  is  the  minister 
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of  confirmation.  But  it  is  characterized  hy  several 
unusual  features.  The  priest  (not  the  bishop) 
consecrates  the  oil  at  each  performance  of  the 
rite,  the  laying  on  of  the  hand  is  separated  from 
the  signing,  and  there  is  no  use  of  ointment,  as 
distinct  from  olive  oil,  at  any  part  of  the  rite. 

That  post-baptismal  confirmation  was  actually 
introduced  by  Iso'yfihb  ill.  follows  almost  cer- 
tainly from  the  evidence  given  in  § 6,  for  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  catholicos  between  Iso 'y abb 
I.  and  Iso'yahb  III.  who  was  a liturgical  reformer. 
The  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
Isb'yahb  III.  was  a traveller,  who  must  have  had 
some  knowledge  of  non-Syrian  rites  (Connolly, 
op.  cit.  p.  xlix),  and  by  the  number  and  magni- 
tude of  the  variations  of  existing  rituals  from  each 
otlier,  and  from  the  Ordo  drawn  up  by  him — a 
natural  consequence  of  so  startling  an  innova- 
tion. 

One  or  two  of  these  may  be  mentioned.  Ist'yahb  seems  to 
have  given  no  direction  about  tlie  ceremony  of  crowning. 
Hence  in  some  MSS  it  is  omitted.  In  one  it  is  described  as  a 
custom  in  some  places.  In  another  it  appears  in  its  original 
position  after  the  vesting,  and  therefore  before  confirmation 
(Diettrich,  op.  cit.  p.  87).  Its  present  place  is  after  the  final 
signing  (Maclean-Browne,  The  Catholicos  of  the  East,  1892,  p. 
272).  Again,  Iso'yahb  i.  ordered  that  the  water  should  not  be 
let  out  of  the  font  till  after  the  mysteries — i.e.  apparently  the 
Eucharist — had  been  administered  (Diettrich,  op.  cit.  p.  94). 
Iso'yahb  in.,  on  the  contrary,  ordered  that  it  should  be  let  out 
before  the  confirmation  (ib.  p.  92).  Nevertheless  the  older 
usage  persisted,  and  is  still  followed  (ib.  pp.  ."iOf.,  82,  101  f.). 

The  post-baptismal  Eucharist  was  retained  by 
Isb'yahb  III.,  and  apparently  still  remained  in  the 
time  of  Elias  ill.  (1176-1190  ; see  Diettricli,  op. 
cit.  p.  101) ; but  it  has  long  fallen  into  desuetude 
(ib.  p.  91  f.). 

g.  Rites  of  the  Syrian  Monophysites. — We 
have  seen  (§  6 n)  that  post-baptismal  confirmation 
with  chrism  is  implied  in  the  letters  of  Sever  us  of 
Antioch.  It  is,  in  fact,  probable  that  its  intro- 
duction into  Syria  was  due  to  him.  Tradition 
ascribes  to  Severus  a Gr.  Ordo  Baptismi  which 
was  translated  into  Syr.  by  James  of  Edessa  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  7th  cent.,  and  received  the 
approbation  of  Gregory  Barhehrmus  six  hundred 
years  later  (Denzinger,  Ritus  orient,  i.  266,  279, 
280).  Four  of  the  existing  rituals,  of  which  two 
bear  the  name  of  Severus  and  one  that  of  James, 
while  the  fourth  is  anonymous  (ib.  p.  267),  re- 
semble one  another  closely,  and  are  apparently  all 
derived  from  the  Syr.  Ordo  of  James  of  Edessa, 
and  thus  ultimately  from  the  Gr.  of  Severus.  The 
anonymous  ritual  probably  represents  a recension 
subsequent  to  that  of  Barhebroeus.  There  is  also 
a short  office  for  the  baptism  of  the  dying  (ib.  p. 
318),  attributed  to  Severus’  contemporary  Phu- 
oxenus.  Bishop  of  Mabug  or  Hierapolis  (c.  485- 
519).  All  these  Orders  contain  a post-baptismal 
signing  or  unction.  In  two  respects  they  stand 
apart  both  from  ancient  Syrian  and  from  modern 
Nestorian  usage  : they  have  no  form  for  the  bless- 
ing of  the  oil,  which  is  consecrated,  not  by  the 
priest  at  the  baptism,  but  by  the  bishop  (ib.  p. 
361) ; and  at  the  final  unction  unguent,  likewise 
consecrated  by  the  bishop,  is  used  instead  of  oil. 

10.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  liturgical 
reforms  attributed  to  Peter  the  Fuller,  Patriarch 
of  Antioch  (471-488),  by  Theodorus  Lector 
(Vale.sius,  Hist.,  ed.  Reading,  1720,  iii.  582),  was 
the  consecration  of  the  pipov  in  the  church  before 
the  whole  people.  This  might  seem  to  give  colour 
to  the  supposition  that  po.st-baptismal  confirma- 
tion was  introduced  among  the  Monophysites  by 
him.  But  Peter,  Bishop  of  Ede.ssa  (498),  appears 
from  the  Chronicle  of  Joshua  the  Stylite  (32, 
ed.  Wright,  p.  23),  written  during  his  episcopate, 
to  have  adopteil  tlie  principal  reforms  of  the 
Fuller  .about  A.D.  500:  among  other  things,  ‘he 
[prayed]  over  the  oil  of  unction  on  the  Thunsday 
(before  Easter)  before  the  whole  people.’  From 


this  passage  it  would  seem  that  Theodorus  quoted 
the  actual  words  of  tlie  Fuller,  and  that  the  latter 
used  pipov  as  equivalent  to  oil  (cf.  § 6 k).  It  may 
be  inferred  that  what  the  Fuller  did  was  to  reserve 
the  consecration  of  the  oil  of  unction  to  the  bishop, 
and  that  post-baptismal  chrismation  had  not  come 
into  use  at  Antioch  in  488,  or  at  Edes.sa  by  the 
end  of  the  century. 

11.  The  post-b.aptismal  confirmation  consisted 
of  a prayer  followed  by  a threefold  signing  of  the 
baptized  with  chrism  on  the  forehead,  and  other- 
parts  of  the  body,  with  the  formula,  ‘ N.  is  signed 
witli  the  holy  chrism,  the  sweetness  of  the  odour 
of  Christ,  the  seal  of  the  true  faith,  the  comple- 
ment of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Gho.st,  in  the  Name,’ 
etc.,  followed  by  an  anointing  of  the  rest  of  the 
body,  the  vesting  in  white,  and  prayers,  one  of 
which  contained  a petition  for  the  sending  forth 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  neophytes. 

That  this  form  of  eonfirmation  is  a later  addi- 
tion is  perhaps  already  sufficiently  clear.  But 
this  becomes  still  more  evident  when  we  consider 
the  portion  of  the  office  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes the  immersion.  Here  the  Monophysite 
rituals  seem  to  follow  ancient  usage  more  closely 
than  the  Nestori,an.  Before  baptism  the  candi- 
dates are  signed  on  the  forehead  with  oil,  and 
their  bodies  are  anointed.  The  connexion  between 
these  two  acts  is  obscured  in  all  the  MSS  by  the 
interpolation  between  them  of  the  consecration  of 
the  water.  They  are  accompanied  by  prayers 
which  distinctly  associate  with  them  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit. 

The  first  prayer  has  the  petition:  ‘Vouchsafe  to  send  upon 
them  thy  Holy  Spirit.’  The  second  begins:  ‘Holy  Father, 
who  by  the  hands  of  thy  holy  Apostles  didst  give  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  those  who  had  been  baptized,  send  now  also,  using 
the  shadow  of  my  hands,  thy  Holy  Spirit  on  those  who  are 
about  to  be  baptized  . . . that  they  may  be  worthy  of  thy 
holy  anointing.’  This  is  evidence  that  a laying  on  of  hancis 
once  preceded  this  unction,  though  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in 
the  extant  rituals  (cf.  § 6 c,  k).  The  third  runs  : ‘ Thou  who 
didst  send  upon  thy  only-begotten  Son  . . . tliy  Holy  Spirit . . . 
and  didst  sanctify  the  waters  of  Jordan,  may  it  please  thee 
that  the  same  thy  Holy  Spirit  may  dwell  upon  these  thy 
servants  . . . and  do  thou  perfect  them  , . . purifying  them 
by  thy  holy  laver,’  etc.  This  extract  seems  to  indicate  (1)  that 
the  consecration  of  the  font  originally  followed  the  anointing, 
and  (2)  that  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  preceded  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  laver. 

Thus  the  Monopliysite  rite  is  strangely  anomal- 
ous. It  has  two  distinct  anointings,  one  before 
and  the  other  after  baptism,  by  both  of  which  it 
is  implied  that  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  medi- 
ated. The  former  was  at  one  time  accompanied 
by  an  imposition  of  liands,  and  the  references  to 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  in  immediate  connexion  with 
it  are  still  much  more  precise  and  emphatic  than 
in  connexion  with  the  latter,  which  is  now 
regarded  as  the  confirmation. 

12.  Of  the  attendant  ceremonies,  the  vesting, 
the  crowning,  and  communion  follow  the  chris- 
mation. All  are  omitted  in  the  anonymous  ritual. 

It  has  not  been  thouglit  necessary  to  take  account  here  of 
two  rituals  used  by  the  Monophysites,  bearing  the  name  of 
St.  Basil,  since  they  are  not  of  Syrian  origin.  One  is  a mere 
translation  of  the  Gr.  Ordo,  the  other  incorporates  some  Syrian 
elements  (Denzinger,  op.  cit.  p.  318). 

13.  Maronite  rite. — It  is  probable  that  the  two 
closely  similar  early  M,aronite  baptismal  rituals 
(Denzinger,  op.  cit.  pp.  334,  351)  are  derived  from 
an  Order  drawn  up  by  James  of  Serug  (t  521), 
whose  name  appears  at  the  head  of  one  of  them. 
But  that  they  have  been  subjected  to  considerable 
revision  is  evident  ; e.g.  the  baptismal  formula  is 
not  ill  tlie  third  person,  as  in  all  other  Eastern 
Orders,  but  in  the  first,  as  in  the  Latin  rite.  This 
assimilation  to  Western  standards  was  carried 
much  further  about  the  year  1700,  when  the  Order 
now  in  use  was  composed  (ib.  jip.  334,  350).  Till 
that  revision,  however,  some  ancient  Syrian  char- 
acteristics were  preserved.  The  oil  was  conse- 
crated at  each  baptism,  and  at  the  consecration 
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the  deacon  bid  tlie  prayers  of  the  people  that 
those  who  were  to  be  baptized  might  be  made 
‘ pure  temples  for  the  haoitation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.’  Again,  the  pre-baptismal  unction  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  as  in  tlie  Monophysite 
rite,  by  the  consecration  of  the  water.  Before 
this  consecration  the  candidate  was  signed  with 
oil  on  the  forehead,  the  prayer  folloiving,  ‘ Let 
thy  Holy  Spirit  come  and  dwell  and  rest  upon  the 
head  of  this  thy  servant,’  etc.;  after  it  the  priest 
again  signed  him  with  oil,  this  time  on  the  head, 
and  the  deacon  anointed  his  body.  After  the  bap- 
tism the  candidate  was  signed  with  chrism,  and 
then  his  body  was  anointed  (ib.  p.  349),  or  the 
principal  members  were  signed  (ib.  p.  357),  a 
formula  being  used  similar  to  that  of  the  Mono- 
physite rite.  In  an  accompanying  prayer  (not  in 
all  MSS)  the  words  occur,  ‘ Grant  us  by  this  seal 
the  union  of  thy  Holy  Spirit.’  Thus  in  this  rite 
there  is  the  same  anomaly  as  in  the  Monophysite, 
proving  tliat  the  jiost-baptismal  confirmation  had 
no  place  in  the  ancient  Syrian  Order  from  which 
it  was  derived. 

14.  The  attendant  ceremonies  are  the  vesting — 
which  in  one  Order  retains  its  original  place  im- 
mediately after  baptism  (ib.  p.  357),  and  in  the 
other  (ib.  p.  349)  is  postponed  till  after  tlie  chris- 
mation— the  crowning,  and  the  communion. 

15.  Armenian  rites. — The  Armenian  baptismal 
ritual  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  the 
catholicos  John  Mandakuni  (c.  495).  It  was 
revised  at  the  end  of  the  9th  cent.  (Conybeare, 
Bituale,  p.  xxvii  ft’. ).  The  extant  office  obviously 
dift'ers  much  from  the  original  from  which  it  was 
derived.  After  the  consecration  of  the  ‘ holy  oil,’ 
the  filling  and  consecration  of  the  font  takes  place, 
and  then  the  baptism.  After  this  there  is  a prayer 
for  the  baptized,  and  an  anointing  with  the  ‘ holy 
oil,’  with  which  the  forehead  and  several  members 
of  the  body  are  signed,  in  each  case  with  an  aji- 
propriate  formula.  In  these  formula)  no  mention 
IS  made  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  consecration  of  the  oil  at  the  beginning 
of  the  baptismal  office  proper  seems  to  imply  an 
unction  before  immersion,  which  has  fallen  into 
desuetude  (cf.  Denzinger,  op.  cit.  pp.  35,  57).  At 
present  simple  oil  is  not  used  at  all,  and  this 
prayer  of  consecration  is  said  over  the  chrism 
which  has  been  already  consecrated  by  the  cath- 
olicos at  Etchmiadzin  (ib.  p.  34  ; Neale,  Hist.  East. 
Ch.,  1850,  Introd.  p.  967).  The  single  petition 
for  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  prayer 
before  the  anointing  is  so  wanting  in  definiteness 
that  this  act  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a con- 
firmation. It  is  less  emphatic  than  the  clause  in 
the  prayer  of  consecration,  ‘ Send  the  grace  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit  into  this  oil,  to  the  end  that  it  shall 
be  to  him  that  is  anointed  therewith  unto  holi- 
ness of  spiritual  wisdom,’  etc.  On  the  whole,  it 
appears  that  this  rite  is  of  Syrian  origin,  and  that 
it  once  had  two  unctions,  with  each  of  which  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  was  associated  (cf.  §§  ii,  13).  As 
in  the  modern  Nestorian  rite,  the  unctions  were 
probably  performed,  not  with  chrism,  but  with 
oil  consecrated  by  the  priest  in  the  course  of  the 
office ; though  the  use  of  chrism  consecrated  by 
the  catholicos  was  certainly  in  vogue  to  some 
extent  as  early  as  the  7th  cent.  (Denzinger,  p.  55). 

16.  After  the  unction  follow  the  vesting,  crown- 
ing, bowing  to  the  altar,  and  communion.  The 
prayer  used  at  the  bowing  to  the  altar  has  no 
special  appropriateness  to  this  06101110113' ; but  it 
contains  words  which  imply  a laying  on  of  the 
hand  (‘  Stretch  forth  thy  unseen  right  hand  and 
bless  him  ’),  and  is  perhaps  misplaced. 

17-  The  baptismal  office  of  the  Paiilicians  of 
Armenia  (Conybeare,  Key,  p.  96)  has  neither 
anointing  nor  imposition  of  hands,  but  after  the 


afi'usion  there  are  prayers  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  baxitized,  intersfiersed  with  lessons 
(Mt  3’3-”,  Ac  2l-^  Mk  H-11,  Gal  32«-2=»,  Lk  3^^-,  Ac 
g26-4o  [-^vith  the  ‘Western’  additions  in  vv.^- 
Jn  20’®'^“ ; but  not  Ac  8“®'-  19^®-).  One  of  the 
prayers  seems  to  imply  that  communion  followed 
(ib.  p.  98,  cf.  p.  xlix).  The  minister  is  the  ‘ elect 
one.’  This  rite  cannot  be  said  to  include  an  act 
of  confirmation,  but  it  was  probably  derived  from 
one  in  which  confirmation  followed  bajitism. 

18.  Orthodox  Eastern  rite. — The  baptismal 
office  of  the  Orthodox  Church  (Goar,  'Evxoy^bytov, 
1647,  p.  350)  closely  resembles  that  which  was 
used  at  Constantinople  in  the  8th  cent.  (Cony- 
beare, Bituale,  p.  389),  and  both  belong  to  a group 
which  comprises  the  Ordo  Baptismi  in  Const.  Ap. 
vii.  39-45  (cf.  iii.  16  f.)  and  the  rite  as  described 
by  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (Cat.  Myst.)  and  ps.- 
Diony.sius  (Hier.  Eccl.  ii.  2,  3).  The  Ordo  in 
Const.  Ap.  seems  to  rexiresent  an  attempt  to  bring 
the  Syrian  rite  into  agreement  w’itli  tiiat  of  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem.  It  accordingly  preserves 
some  Syrian  features. 

Combining  the  testimony  of  all  these  docu- 
ments, W'e  learn  that  the  following  series  of  acts 
in  the  modern  office  has  descended  from  the  4th 
cent. : anointing  wdth  exorcized  oil,  consecration 
of  the  font,  baptism,  vesting  in  white,  anointing 
with  chrism  on  the  forehead  and  other  parts  Of 
the  body  (the  vesting  follows  the  chrismation  in 
St.  Cyril),  and  communion.  In  St.  C3'ril  and  ps.- 
Dionysius  the  second  unction  is  associated  with 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  in  the  present  rite  it  is 
accomiianied  by  the  formula,  ‘ The  seal  of  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  ’ (cf.  the  spurious  can.  7 of 
C.  Constantinop.  I.).  It  is,  therefore,  rightly 
described  as  confirmation.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  the  chrism  is  now'  administered  with  a spoon 
(Maclean,  Bee.  Discoveries,  j).  68) ; thus  no  vestige 
of  the  primitive  laying  on  of  hands  remains  at 
this  point  of  the  rite.  That  c.  a.d.  325  it  was  still 
an  act  distinct  from  the  chrismation  is  shown  by 
the  evidence  of  Macarius,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem 
(Conybeare,  Key,  jip.  183,  186). 

Among  the  Orthodox  the  chrism  is  consecrated 
by  the  Patriarch  apart  from  the  administration  of 
baptism.  The  practice  of  the  4th  cent,  in  this 
matter  is  somewhat  obscurely  described  by  Ma- 
carius (ut  supra). 

It  is  possible  that  the  rite  of  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem  w’ith  its  modern  Greek  derivative  was 
develoxied  from  an  ancient  S3'rian  rite  in  which 
confirmation  preceded  baistism.  But  however 
that  may  be,  it  is  highl3'  probable  that  man3'  of 
the  more  modern  features  of  the  Monoph3'site, 
Maronite,  and  Armenian  rituals — especiall3'  post- 
bai)tismal  confirmation  with  chrism — were  bor- 
row'ed  from  it  (cf.  Conybeare,  Key,  p.  179). 

19.  The  Egyptian  rite. — The  baptismal  rituals 
of  the  Alexandrian  Cojits  (Denzinger,  op.  cit.  p. 
191)  and  the  Abyssinians  (ib.  p.  222)  vary  so 
slightly  from  each  other  that  they  ma3'  be  treated 
as  one.  There  are  tw'o  unctions,  but  the  first  is 
performed  outside  the  baptistery  and  is  separated 
from  the  baptism  by  a long  interval.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  baptism  comes  the  confirmation. 
Tlie  priest,  standing  before  the  altar,  prays  for 
the  bestow'al  of  the  Holy  Sjiirit  on  the  baptized, 
and  signs  his  forehead  or  head  with  chrism  in  the 
threefold  Name.  Other  parts  of  the  body  are 
then  signed,  each  with  an  appropriate  formula. 
This  is  succeeded  by  the  la5'ing  on  of  the  hand 
with  a formula  in  which  the  words  occur,  ‘ Re- 
ceive the  Holy  Ghost,’  and  another  x)ra5'er  for  the 
neophyte,  including  a petition  for  the  sending 
forth  of  tlie  Siiirit  upon  him.  Both  oil  and  chrism 
are  consecrated  by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria 
(ib.  pp.  54,  248  f.). 
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By  means  of  tlie  newly  recovered  Sacrameiitary 
of  Serajjion  and  the  evidence  of  contemporary 
writers,  it  has  been  shown  that  an  Order  of  con- 
firmation identical  with  this  in  its  main  features 
was  in  use  in  Egypt  in  the  4th  cent.  (Brightman, 
in  JThSt  i.  252  f.,  263  ff.,  268  ff'.).  Indeed,  some 
of  its  elements  can  he  traced  much  further  back. 
Origen  alludes  to  the  final  unction  in  several 
places  (Horn,  in  Lev.  vi.  5,  in  Rom.  v.  8 ; Sel.  in 
Ezk.  16).  The  laying  on  of  hands  seems  also  to 
be  implied  by  him,  and  if  so,  he  certainly  re- 
garded it  as  of  Apostolic  origin  (de  Princ.  I.  iii. 
27  ; cf.  Clem.  Alex.  Exc.  Th.  22).  In  Egypt  alone 
has  the  laying  on  of  hands  been  preserved,  apart 
from  the  signing  with  chrism,  by  an  unbroken  tra- 
dition, as  part  of  confirmation.  In  the  4th  cent., 
indeed,  it  preceded  instead  of  following  the  chris- 
mation (Brightman,  loc.  cit.  p.  265)  ; but  in  Abys- 
sinia at  inesent  there  is  laying  on  of  hands  with 
prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  before  as  well  as  after 
the  chrismation.  In  early  times,  as  now,  the 
priest  administered  the  chrism,  but  only  as  the 
delegate  of  the  bishop  (Ambrosiaster,  Qii.  Veteris 
et  Novi  Test.,  ci.  5 ; in  Eph.  iv.  12). 

20.  After  conlirmation  follow  the  vesting,  crown- 
ing, and  communion  of  the  baptized.  In  Abys- 
sinia and,  until  comparatively  recent  times,  at 
Alexandria,  they  received  milk  and  honey  in  the 
Eucharist.  At  Alexandria  only  milk  is  now  given. 
No  early  evidence  has  been  discovered  for  the 
crowning ; but  the  vesting  is  alluded  to  in  the 
4th  cent.,  the  baptismal  Eucharist  is  referred  to 
by  Origen  {Set.  in  Ex.  [PG  xii.  283]),  and  ap- 
parently the  giving  of  milk  and  honey  is  mentioned 
by  the  writer  of  the  Ep.  of  Barnabas  (6)  and  by 
Clem.  Alex.  [Peed.  i.  6). 

21.  The  African  rite. — In  several  passages  (de 
Prcesc.  Hcer.  36,  40;  de  Bapt.  6ff.,  17;  de  Res. 
Cam.  8 ; adv.  Marc.  i.  14  ; de  Cor.  3 ; cle  Pud.  9) 
Tertullian  alludes  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  rite  of 
initiation.  From  them  we  learn  that  immediately 
after  the  immersion  the  baptized  was  anointed,  per- 
haps over  the  whole  body  (‘  perungimur,’  de  Bapt. 
7).  He  was  afterwards  signed  with  the  cross,  ap- 
parently on  the  forehead.  The  laying  on  of  the  hand 
followed,  and  finally  the  Eucharist.  At  some  point 
of  the  rite  the  neophyte  received  a mixture  of  milk 
and  honey.  The  exact  j)Osition  of  this  ceremony  is 
doubtful ; but  it  was  certainly  between  the  anoint- 
ing and  the  Eucharist,  and  probably  immediately 
after  the  former.  It  is  possibly  hinted  in  one  place 
tliat  the  baptized  was  crowned  (de  Prcesc.  40). 

The  imposition  of  the  hand  is  separated  from  the 
unction  by  the  signing,  and  probably  the  giving 
of  milk  and  honey.  Moreover,  while  the  spiritual 
effect  of  baptism  is  remission  of  sins,  of  unction 
consecration,  and  of  the  signing  j^rotection,  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  attributed  to  the  im- 
position of  the  hand.  The  unction,  therefore,  is 
connected  with  baptism  rather  than  with  con- 
firmation (cf.  Baptism  [Early  Chr.],  vol.  ii.  p. 
387^  (/3)).  The  proper  minister  of  the  entire  rite 
is  the  bishop,  but  with  his  authority  it  may  be 
performed  by  a presbyter  or  a deacon.  Tertullian 
holds  that  in  case  of  necessity  a layman  may 
baptize  (and  confirm)  ; but  it  seems  to  be  implied 
that  this  opinion  was  not  generally  accejited. 
Since  Tertullian  (de  Cor.  3)  claims  the  authority 
of  long-.standing  tradition  for  several  of  the  cere- 
monies, it  is  probable  that  he  describes  the  rite  as 
it  was  practised  in  Carthage  at  least  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  2nd  century. 

22.  The  letters  of  Cyiuian  on  the  baptism  of 
heretics  confirm  and  supjdement  the  information 
given  by  'J'ertullian.  According  to  him,  the 
speci.al  gift  of  baptism  is  remis.sion  of  sins  (Ep. 
Ixix.  11,  Ixx.  1,  Ixxiii.  6,  Ixxiv.  5)  and  regenera- 
tion (Ixxiv.  7) ; but  the  regeneration  is  not  com- 


plete without  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  (Ixxii.  1,  Ixxiii, 
21),  which  is  conveyed  by  the  laying  on  of  the 
hand  (Ixxii.  1,  Ixxiii.  6,  Ixxiv.  5).  Thus  baptism 
and  confirmation  are  distinct,  yet  closely  related 
as  parts  of  the  same  rite  (Ixx.  3,  Ixxiii.  9).  The 
immersion  was  immediately  followed  by  unction 
(Ixx.  2),  and  it  is  implied  that  the  unction  was 
connected  rather  v’ith  baptism  than  with  confir- 
mation. The  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  not  associated 
with  it  in  the  one  jjassage  in  which  it  is  men- 
tioned ; and  in  that  passage,  arguing  against  the 
validity  of  heretical  baptism,  as  distinct  from 
confirmation,  Cyprian  makes  a point  out  of  the 
invalidity  of  the  unction  which  accompanied  it. 
It  is  to  be  added  that  he  speaks  of  sanctification 
(sanctified tio)  as  one  of  the  benefits  conferred  by 
baptism,  in  the  narrower  sense  (e.y.  Ixix.  1,  8,  11, 
Ixx.  2,  Ixxiii.  18 f.,  Ixxiv.  5,  7),  just  as  Tertullian 
had  connected  the  same  (consecratio)  with  unction. 
The  act  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  was  communi- 
cated was,  therefore,  the  imposition  of  the  hand. 
But  this  act  was  accompanied  by  prayer  for  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  signing  of  the  baptized  on  the 
forehead  (Ixxiii.  6,  9 ; ad  Demetrian.  22).  At 
some  time  in  the  course  of  the  rite,  probably  after 
confirmation,  the  kiss  of  peace  was  given  (Ixiv.  4). 
The  bishop  confirmed,  but  apparently  he  did  not 
usually  baptize  (Ixxiii.  9).  The  oil  used  in  the 
unction  was  consecrated  on  the  altar  at  the 
Eucharist,  and  therefore  not  at  the  administration 
of  baptism  (Ixx.  2). 

23.  The  mode  of  administration  of  the  rite  re- 
mained much  as  it  was  in  the  2nd  cent,  till  at  least 
the  beginning  of  the  5th ; but  the  giving  of  milk 
and  honey  was  transferred  to  the  baptismal  Euchar- 
ist (C.  Carthag.  III.  c.  24,  longer  form). 

For  the  order,  see  St.  Augustine,  Serm.  324  ; for  consecration 
of  oil  at  the  Eucharist,  de  Bapt.  cont.  Don.  v.  28 ; for  conferring 
the  Holy  Spirit  by  imposition  of  hand  with  prayer,  ib.  iii.  16, 
de  Trin.  xv.  46,  Retract,  i.  12.  9,  Tract,  in  Ep.  Jo.  vi.  10 ; for  com- 
munion, Serm.  224,  227, 228 ; for  the  bishop  as  minister,  de  Trin. 
XV.  46,  and  for  the  presbyter  acting  in  his  stead,  Serm.  324. 

By  the  second  half  of  the  5th  cent,  the  unction 
had  become  a more  prominent  feature,  and  was 
closely  connected  with  the  imposition  of  the  hand, 
for  which  it  was  a preparation  (Optat.  Milev.  iv. 
7,  vii.  4 ; Aug.  contra  litt.  Pet.  ii.  239),  though 
it  still  always  followed  baptism  ( Avitus  Vienn.  Ep. 
24).  The  material  used  seems  to  have  been  no  longer 
simple  oil  (Ojitat.  loc.  cit.  ; Aug.  de  Trin.  xv.  46, 
cont.  litt.  Pet.  ii.  104).  The  unction,  though  not 
apparently  held  to  convey  the  Spirit,  is  the  ‘ sacra- 
mentum  Spiritus  sancti’  (Aug.  Serm.  227,  Tract, 
in  Ep.  Jo.  iii.  5,  12).  During  this  period  attempts 
were  made  to  abolish  the  consecration  of  the  chrism 
by  priests,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  older 
custom  ; but  the  practice  still  continued  (C.  Garth. 
II.  c.  3,  III.  c.  36;  C.  Hipp.  c.  34;  Joan.  Diac.  Ep. 
ad  Senar.  8). 

24.  The  Gallican  rite. — The  rite  which  prevailed 
most  widely  in  the  West  in  early  centuries  was 
that  known  as  the  Gallican,  which  was  used  in 
North  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  probably  Britain,  and 
Ireland.  The  earliest  descriptions  of  it  are  found 
in  Ambrose,  de  Mysteriis,  and  another  tract  founded 
upon  it,  viz.  ps. -Ambrose,  de  Sacramentis.  These 
witness  to  the  use  of  North  Italy  c.  A.D.  400.  In 
this  rite  baptism  was  immediately  followed  by  an 
anointing  with  chrism  on  the  head  or  forehead 
(Prudent.  Psijchom.  360;  Patr.  Ep.  3 ; Missal.  Boh- 
bien.  ; cf.  Stoive  Missal),  with  the  formula  ‘Deus 
. . . qui  te  regeneravit  . . . ipse  te  unget,’  etc. 
After  the  chrismation  the  feet  of  the  candidates 
were  washed  (Maximus  Taurin.  Tract,  iii. ; Caesarius, 
Serm.  clxviii.  3,  cclvii.  2 (PL  xxxix.  2071,  2220], 
Serm.  de  unct.  cap.  \_PL  xl.  1211];  C.  Elib.  c.  48; 
and  the  Orders),  and  they  were  vested  in  white. 
They  then  received  the  signaculum  spirituale — 
apparently  a signing  with  the  chrism  (cf.  Greg. 
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Tur.  Hist.  Franc,  ii.  31) — which  was  accompanied 
by  a prayer  for  the  septiform  Spirit,  no  doubt 
similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  all  later  Western 
rites,  including  the  Anglican  (Isidor.  de  Eccl.  Off. 
II.  xxvii.  3 ; Ildefons.  de  Cogn.  Bapt.  127).  Finally, 
they  communicated  (Sac.  Gall.  ; Sac.  Goth.  ; Stowe 
Missal;  Zeno  Veron.  Tract,  ii.  38,  53).  Since  there 
is  early  evidence  that  confirmation  consisted  of  two 
acts — clirismation  and  ‘ imposition  of  the  hand  ’ or 
‘ benediction  ’ {Gaul : C.  Araus.  I.  c.  If.;  Gennadius 
Massil.  de  Eccl.  Dog.  52 ; Avitus,  Ep.  24  ; Spain  : 
Isidor.  op.  cit.  ii.  xxv.  9,  xxvii.  1 ; Ildefons.  op.  cit. 
121-125,  128  f.) — it  may  be  inferred  that  both  the 
unction  and  the  signaculurn,  though  not  in  im- 
mediate sequence,  belonged  to  it.  In  some  Ordines 
the  signaculurn,  or  laying  on  of  hands,  disappeared 
as  a separate  act  (Gaul ; German.  Paris.  Ep.  2 ; 
Sac.  Gall.;  Sac.  Goth.;  North  Italy:  Maximus 
Taurin.  ut  supra  ; Missal.  Bobbien.;  Ireland  : Patr. 
Ep.  2 f. ; Stowe  Blissal),  and  with  it  the  invocation 
of  the  septiform  Spirit.  Thus  the  ‘ confirmation  ’ 
was  reduced  to  an  anointing  with  chrism,  perhaps 
including  a signing,  without  any  direct  prayer  for 
the  Holy  Spirit.  If  this  was  the  use  of  the  Irisli 
Church  in  the  12th  cent.,  the  statement  of  St. 
Bernard  (Vita  S.  Mai.  3),  that  confirmation  was 
not  practised  in  Ireland,  is  not  only  intelligible  but 
justified. 

25.  It  is  clear  that  about  the  end  of  the  4th  cent, 
baptism  and  confirmation  were  ordinarily  admini- 
stered by  the  same  person  (Ambr.  op.  cit.  ; ps.- 
Ambr.  op.  cit. ; Pacianus,  Serm.  de  bapt.  6,  Ep.  i.  6 ; 
Zeno  Veron.  Tract,  ii.  53).  This,  according  to 
Ambrose  and  Pacianus,  was  the  bishop ; but  ps.- 
Ambrose  seems  to  make  the  presbyter  the  minister 
of  both  (Wordsworth,  Ministry  of  Grace,  1901,  p. 
80).  A century  earlier  the  Synod  of  Elvira  (cc.  38, 
77)  implies  that  if  a presbyter  baptized  he  also 
confirmed,  and  that  presbyterial  confirmation  pre- 
vaOed  widely  in  later  times,  in  spite  of  continual 
efforts  to  suppress  it,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
(Gaul:  C.  Araus.  I.  c.  If.;  C.  Arel.  II.  c.  26  f.; 
Galilean  Statutes  [C.  Garth,  iv.],  c.  36  ; Leo,  Ep.  de 
priv.  Chorep. ; C.  Epaon.  c.  16  ; C.  Autisiodoren.  c. 
6;  C.  Hispal.  II.  c.  7 ; Sac.  Gall.;  Sac.  Goth.,  cf. 
C.  Vasen.  c.  3;  North  Italy:  Missal.  Bobbien.; 
Ireland : Stowe  Missal ; Spain  : C.  Tolet.  I.  c.  20  ; 
Mart.  Bracar.  Gapitula,  52 ; Isidor.  op.  cit.  II.  xxvii. ; 
Ildefons.  op.  cit.  128,  131  ; cf.  Montanus,  Ep.  1 
[Mansi,  viii.  788] ; C.  Bracar.  II.  c.  19). 

This  summary  of  the  evidence  will  suffice  to 
show  that  between  the  Galilean  and  the  Eastern 
confirmation  rites  there  are  many  points  of 
resemblance.  Galilean  usages  gave  place  to 
Roman  in  France  at  the  end  of  the  8th  century. 
They  had  a more  prolonged  existence  in  Spain, 
Milan,  and  Ireland  (Duchesne,  Orig.  p.  97  ff.). 

26.  The  Roman  rite.— If  the  Gallican  rite  re- 

sembled those  of  the  Eastern  Church,  the  bap- 
tismal rite  of  Rome  was  akin  rather  to  that  of 
Africa.  According  to  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus 
(134  ff.),  in  the  Rom.  use  of  c.  A.D.  200,  the  priest, 
immediately  after  administering  baptism,  signed 
the  baptized  on  the  forehead,  mouth,  and  breast 
with  the  eixaporrlas,  or  oil  of  unction,  which 

had  been  consecrated  by  the  bisliop  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  office,  and  then  proceeded  to  anoint 
his  body.  The  baptized  was  then  vested  and 
brought  into  the  church,  where  he  was  confirmed 
by  the  bishop.  Tlie  confirmation  consisted  of 
imposition  of  the  hand  and  a prayer,  in  which 
there  was  a thanksgiving  for  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a petition  that  the  neo- 
phyte might  receive  the  earnest  of  the  Kingdom, 
followed  by  the  sign  on  the  forehead  without  oil. 

That  this  represents  early  Uom.  practice  is  confirmed  by 
Hippolytus,  in  Dan.  i.  16,  where  the  oil  used  in  the  bath  is  said 
to  signify  ‘the  powers  (Svmfxis  [read  Svyd/iett?])  of  the  Holy 


Spirit  wherewith  (ats)  the  believers  are  anointed  after  the  laver, 
as  though  (lus)  with  ointment,’  the  implication  being  that  oil 
was  not  actually  used  in  conferring  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Thus  the  unction  was  connected  with  baptism, 
not  with  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

The  imposition  of  the  hand  continued  to  be  the 
principal  act  in  confirmation  till  at  least  the  end 
of  the  4th  cent.,  when  it  was  accompanied  by  the 
prayer  for  the  septiform  Sjjirit  (Jerome,  cont.  Luc. 
9 ; Siricius,  Ep.  ad  Rimer.).  But  by  that  time  the 
unction  on  the  forehead  seems  to  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  closely  associated  with  it,  and  as  belong- 
ing, like  it,  rather  to  the  bishop  than  to  the  priest. 
In  416,  Pope  Innocent  I.  permitted  an  additional 
unction,  which  must  not  be  on  the  forehead,  by 
the  priest  after  baptism.  This  is  the  fir.st  notice 
of  the  double  chrismation,  wliich  soon  afterwards 
became  the  regular  practice  of  the  Roman  Church 
(Innoc.  Ep.  ad  Dec.  6,  cf.  9 ; Joan.  Diac.  Ep.  ad 
Senar.  6,  14).  A signing  of  the  head  with  chri.sm 
after  baptism,  with  a formula  almost  identical  with 
that  of  the  Gallican  rite  (§  24),  is  enjoined  in  the 
Gelasian  Sacramentary  and  in  later  Rom.  books. 

27.  The  development  of  the  Rom.  order  of  con- 
firmation is  instructive.  In  the  Gelasian  Sacra- 
mentary (which  agrees  with  the  description  of 
the  Rom.  rite  in  the  Epistle  of  Jesse  of  Amiens, 
A.D.  812),  and  the  9th  cent.  Ordo  of  St.  Amand 
(Duchesne,  op.  cit.  p.  453) — as  in  the  much  later 
Liber  S.  Cuthberti  (C.  Wordsworth,  Fontif.  S. 
Andrew,  1885,  App.  5) — the  imposition  of  the  hand, 
with  the  prayer  for  the  septiform  Spirit,  is  pre- 
served, and  at  the  subsequent  chrismation  a special 
formula  is  used.  In  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary 
the  laying  on  of  the  hand  gives  place  to  the  raising 
of  the  hand.  In  later  orders  the  raising  or  extend- 
ing of  the  hand  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  the 
formula  ‘Spiritus  sanctus  superveniat,’  etc.,  the 
prayer  for  the  septiform  Spirit  following,  and  a 
formula  more  or  less  resembling  the  Gelasian  being 
used  with  the  signing.  Of  the  latter  the  latest 
form  is  that  which  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  (Dccr.  pro 
Armen. ) declared  to  be  the  ‘ form  ’ of  the  sacrament. 

28.  In  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus,  and  in  most 
later  Orders  in  which  confirmation  immediately 
follows  baptism,  the  communion  of  the  neophytes 
is  enjoined.  The  communion  commonly  followed 
baptism  when  confirmation  was  deferred,  though 
it  is  sometimes  ordered  with  the  reservation  that 
it  is  to  be  administered  only  if  the  neophytes  are 
of  suitable  age.  Two  ceremonies  anciently  followed 
confirmation  (Can.  Hipp.) — the  kissing  of  the  neo- 
phyte, with  the  words,  ‘The  Lord  be  with  you,’  and 
the  giving  of  milk  and  honey.  The  former  has 
disappeared  from  all  later  Orders,  but  the  memory 
of  it  is  preserved  in  the  words  ‘ Pax  vobiscum  ’ 
after  the  chrismation.  The  latter  continued  till  the 
6th  cent.  (Joan.  Diac.  op.  cit.  12).  The  bishop  has  al- 
ways been  the  minister  of  confirmation  in  the  Rom. 
Church,  though  apparently  Innocent  I.  (ut  supra) 
permitted  priests  to  confirm  in  cases  of  necessity 
if  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  bishop.  The  bishop 
has  also  always  consecrated  the  chrism  (but  see 
Joan.  Diac.  op.  cit.  8). 

29.  The  mingling  of  Roman  and  Gallican  rites. 
— In  early  centuries  the  Rom.  rite  was  used  only 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  That 
it  had  not  been  adopted  in  the  Gr.  district  of 
Lucania  at  the  end  of  the  5th  cent,  is  easily  under- 
stood (Gelas.  Ep.  ix.  6,  10) ; but  it  is  more  surprising 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  same  cent.  Pope  Inno- 
cent I.  should  find  it  necessary  to  urge  a bishop 
of  Umbria  to  bring  the  customs  of  his  diocese  into 
conformity  with  those  of  Rome.  From  his  letter 
to  Decentius  (416)  it  may  be  gathered  that  at 
Eugubium  (Gubbio)  the  consecration  of  the  chrism 
was  not  reserved  to  the  bishops,  and  that  presbyters 
anointed  the  baptized  with  chrism  (apparently  on 
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the  forehead)  and  laid  hands  upon  them,  with  an 
invocation  of  the  Spirit.  Thus  in  Euguhium  (c.  400) 
the  baptismal  rite  was  of  the  Gallican  type  (cf. 
Leo,  £j).  168).  Innocent  compromised  matters 
with  Decentius  by  suffering  the  chrismation  by  the 
priest  to  remain,  provided  it  was  not  on  the  forehead, 
and  provided  the  bajitized  was  subsequently  con- 
firmed in  Rom.  fashion  by  the  bishop.  One  result 
of  his  letter,  which  was  widely  quoted  as  an  authori- 
tative document,  was,  no  doubt,  the  modification 
of  Gallican  usage  in  a Romeward  direction  in  many 
laces  ; another  was  the  introduction  into  the  Rom. 
aptismal  office  of  the  post-baptismal  chrismation. 
The  Western  rite,  in  fact,  combines  the  Gallican 
and  the  earlier  Rom.  conlirmation  Orders,  which 
suffices  to  explain  the  anxiety  of  Gallican  writers 
like  Rabanus  Maurus  (de  Cler.  Inst.  i.  28-30 ; cf. 
Theodulf.  de  Ord.  Bapt.  14 ; Jesse  of  Amiens,  Ep. 
de  bapt.  [PL  cv.  790]),  not  long  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Gallican  customs,  to  distinguish  the 
spiritual  effect  of  tlie  two  chrismations,  assuming 
that  each  of  them  conveyed  a gift  of  the  Spirit. 
The  phenomenon  is  not  unlike  that  which  presents 
itself  in  the  rites  of  Western  Syria  (above,  §§  ii, 
13,  15).  The  consequence  of  the  interaction  of  tlie 
Rom.  and  Gallican  rites,  exemplified  in  this  strik- 
ing case,  is  that  the  present  Latin  confirmation 
rite  is  not  purely  Roman,  though  it  is  not  now 
possible  to  distinguish  in  all  cases  those  features 
which  were  developed  within  the  Rom.  Church 
from  others  which  may  have  been  imported  from 
without.  Cf.  the  following  article. 

30.  The  separation  of  confirmation  from  baptism. 
— For  many  centuries  in  the  West,  confirmation  has 
been  divided  from  baptism  by  a considerable  inter- 
val. The  beginning  of  this  separation  of  the  rites 
may  be  traced  to  the  3rd  cent.,  when  the  validity 
of  heretical  confirmation  was  denied  even  by  those 
who  admitted  the  validity  of  heretical  baptism 
(but  see  E.  W.  Benson,  Cyprian,  1897,  p.  420). 
By  them  persons  baptized  in  heresy,  when  they 
joined  the  Catholic  Church,  were  admitted  by  a 
ceremony  analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with,  con- 
firmation. Later  on  we  find  cases  contemplated 
in  M'hich  confirmation  at  the  time  of  baptism  was 
impossible,  either  because  the  minister  was  a deacon 
or  a layman,  or  because  the  baptizing  priest  had 
no  chrism  (C.  Elib.  cc.  38,  77  ; C.  Araus.  I.  c.  2). 
But  the  jn-actice  of  administering  confirmation 
apart  from  baptism  in  ordinary  cases  had  a different 
origin.  The  Rom.  tradition  of  restricting  the 
administration  of  confirmation  to  bishops  involved 
its  postponement  in  the  case  of  all  persons  baptized 
by  a priest  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop.  This,  of 
course,  became  more  frequent  as  the  Church  spread 
beyond  the  cities,  as  bishops  became  fewer  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  Christians,  and  infant 
baptism  became  the  rule.  It  Avas  already  common 
at  the  end  of  the  4th  cent.  (Jerome,  loc.  cit.  ; cf. 
Anon,  de  Me-haptismate,  4f.).  But  the  separation 
of  the  rites  did  not  become  universal  in  the  West 
for  many  centuries,  and,  when  confirmation  was 
postponed,  it  was  usually  only  deferred  till  the 
offices  of  a bishop  could  be  had.  If  it  was  not 
administered  in  infancy,  the  delay  was  due  to 
the  negligence  of  parents  or  of  the  bishops  them- 
selves. On  the  eve  of  the  Reformation,  infant 
confirmation  was  still  the  normal  practice  (see,  e.g., 
Tindale,  Answer  to  More,  1531,  ed.  Parker  Soc., 
1850,  p.  72).  At  a much  earlier  period,  horvever, 
there  was  a movement  towards  admitting  to  con- 
firmation only  those  of  more  mature  age  (Gratian, 
Deer.  ill.  v.  6;  Syn.  Colonien.  1280,  c.  5),  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  16th  cent,  it  became  the  rule, 
both  in  the  Rom.  and  in  the  Anglican  Communion, 
that  candidates  for  confirmation  should  have  come 
to  years  of  discretion  (Eng.  Pr.  Bk.  ; Cut.  ad 
pnroeh.  ii.  3,  § 8 ; cf.  CQJi  xxiii.  72  ff.). 


For  information  about  modern  offices  of  confir- 
mation and  substitutes  therefor,  in  the  Reformed 
Communions,  it  must  suffice  to  refer  to  the  Avorks 
named  at  the  close  of  the  folloAving  list  of  authori- 
ties, and  to  art.  Baptism  (Later  Chr. ),  vol.  ii.  p.  404. 
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H.  J.  Lawloe. 

CONFIRMATION  (Roman  Catholic). — As  a 
supplement  to  the  data  furnished  in  the  preceding 
article,  the  folloAving  points  illustrating  the  posi- 
tion of  Confirmation  in  the  present  teaching  and 
practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  seem 
Avorthy  of  note  : — 

I.  Dogmatic  tenets. — The  doctrine  according  to 
Avhich  Confirmation  is  named  as  the  second  of 
seven  Sacraments  is  clearly  enunciated  at  least  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  In  a 
sermon  Avhich  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  St.  Otto, 
Bishop  of  Bamberg  (t  1139),  by  his  biographer 
Herbord  (c.  1159),  the  preacher,  addressing  the 
neAvly  baptized  Pomeranians,'  discourses  at  some 
length  of  the  seven  Sacraments.  Enumerating 
them  in  their  order,  he  says  : 

‘ The  second  Sacrament  is  Confirmation,  that  is,  the  anointing 
with  chrism  on  the  forehead.  This  Sacrament  i.s  necessary  for 
those  that  are  to  conquer,  to  wit,  that  they  be  protected'  and 
armed  by  the  strengthening  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  they  will  have 
to  fight  against  all  the  temptations  and  corruptions  of  this 
present  life.  Neither  is  this  rite  to  he  deferred  until  old  age, 
as  some  suppose,  but  it  is  to  be  received  in  the  vigour  of  youth 
itself,  because  that  age  is  more  exposed  to  temptation  ’ (Pertz, 
UGH  xxii.  733). 

Most  of  this  doctrine,  including  the  sevenfold 
number  of  the  Sacraments,  can  be  shown  to  have 
been  taught  by  Radulfus  Ardens  fifty  years  earlier, 
in  his  as  yet  unprinted  Speculum  Universale  (see 
Grabmann,  Gesch.  der  scholast.  Methode,  i.  259), 
but  much  vagueness  still  prevailed  regarding  the 
nature  and  definition  of  a Sacrament.  A decretal 
of  Innocent  ill.  in  1204,  included  in  the  Corpus 
Juris  (7a?io?u'ct(Friedberg,  Leipzig,  1876-80,  ii.  133), 
outlines  further  the  main  points  upon  Avhich  stress 
Avas  laid  by  scholastic  theologians  both  before  and 
after  the  Council  of  Trent. 

‘By  the  unction,’ he  says,  ‘of  the  forehead  with  chrism  (per 
frontis  chrismationem)  is  denoted  the  imposition  of  hands, 
which  is  otherwise  called  Confirmation,  because  by  this  means 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  bestowed  for  increase  and  strength.  Hence, 
while  a simple  priest  (sacerdos  vel  presbyter)  may  perform  other 
unctions,  this  ought  not  to  be  administered  by  any  one  but  a 
high  priest,  that  is  to  say  a bishop,  seeing  it  is  recorded  of  <he 
Apostles  alone,  whose  vicars  the  bishops  are,  that  they  con- 
ferred the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  imposition  of  hands’  (cf.  Ac 
814ff.). 

During  the  Council  of  Florence  (1438-1445),  a 
bull  AA’as  issued  by  Eugenius  iv^.,  knoAvn  as  the 
Decret'um  pro  Armenis.  This,  taken  as  a Avhole, 
Avas  not  so  much  a dogmatic  decree,  defining  points 
of  faith,  as  an  instruction  to  secure  uniformity  of 
practice.  A portion  of  it,  Avhich  consists  of  a 
compendious  treatise  on  the  Sacraments,  is  taken 
almost  Avovd  for  Avord  from  an  opusculum  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  De  fidei  articulis  et  septeni 
sacramentis.  The  ‘matter’  of  the  Sacrament  is 
declared  to  be  chrism,  i.e.  oil  mixed  with  balsam, 
and  the  ‘ form  ’ to  be  the  Avoids,  ‘ I sign  thee  with 
tlie  sign  of  the  cross,  and  I confirm  tliee  with  the 
chrism  of  salvation  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and 
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of  tlie  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,’  spoken  both 
then  and  now  by  the  bishop  in  administering  the 
unction.  In  view,  however,  of  the  imjierfectly 
dogmatic  nature  of  the  Decretum  pro  Armenis, 
this  decision  is  not  hold  to  be  an  infallible  pro- 
nouncement. On  the  contrary,  the  more  commonly 
accepted  view  regards  the  act  of  unction  as  itself 
constituting  an  imposition  of  hands,  so  that  the 
‘ matter  ’ comprises  both  the  unction  with  chrism 
and  the  laying  on  of  hands.' 

The  most  prevalent  theory,  then,  concerning  Con- 
firmation regards  the  ‘ outward  sign  ’ of  the  Sacra- 
ment as  consisting  in  the  act  of  the  bishop,  who 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  chrism  upon  the 
candidate’s  forehead,  -udiilst  he  pronounces  the 
words  already  quoted.  The  Council  of  Trent,  in 
its  systematic  review  of  Sacramental  doctrine,  is 
very  guarded  in  its  affirmations  concerning  Con- 
firmation. It  contents  itself  with  declaring  that 
it  is  ‘truly  and  properly  a sacrament,’  and  ‘ one  of 
the  seven,  all  of  which  were  instituted  by  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.’  It  denies  that  ‘it  was  in  olden 
days  nothing  else  but  a sort  of  catechism  in  which 
those  who  were  entering  upon  youth  gave  an 
account  of  their  faith  in  the  presence  of  the  Church.’ 
It  condemns  those  (Reformers)  who  had  declared 
that  to  attribute  any  virtue  to  the  chrism  used 
in  Confirmation  was  an  outrage  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 
It  also  rejected  the  view  that  every  simple  priest 
could  administer  the  Sacrament ; but,  by  pronounc- 
ing that  a bishop  was  ‘ the  ordinary  minister,’  it 
tolerated  the  practice  by  which  simple  prie.sts  in 
special  cases  receive  from  the  Holy  See  faculties  to 
confirm.  Finally,  the  Council  declares  (Ses.s.  vii. 
can.  9)  that  ‘in  Confirmation  a character  is 
imprinted  in  the  soul,  that  is,  a certain  spiritual 
and  indelible  sign,  on  account  of  vdiich  the 
Sacrament  cannot  be  repeated.’  It  will  be  observed 
that  this  leaves  many  questions  ojjen.  In  parti- 
cular, nothing  is  said  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of 
the  institution  by  Christ,  whether  direct  or  in- 
direct; and  no  definition  is  given  regarding  the 
matter  and  form — for  example,  as  to  whether  the 
use  of  chrism  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  the 
Sacrament. 

Of  late  years  another  pronouncement,  which, 
however,  is  not  usually  regarded  as  possessing 
infallible  authority,  has  been  made  in  the  decree 
of  the  Inquisition,  Lamentabili  sane,  of  3rd  July 
1907.  This,  in  its  44th  heading,  condemns  the 
following  proposition  as  an  error,  viz. , ‘ there  is  no 
proof  that  the  rite  of  the  Sacrament  of  Confirma- 
tion was  employed  by  the  Apostles  ; while  the 
formal  di.stinction  between  the  two  Sacraments, 
Baptism  and  Confirmation,  has  no  place  in  the 
history  of  primitive  Christianity’  (Denzinger- 
Bannwart,  Enchiridion^’*,  Freiburg,  1908,  n.  2044). 

Lastly,  it  should  be  noticed  that,  according  to 
the  'teaching  outlined  in  the  above-mentioned 
Decretum  pro  Armenis,  and  universally  held  by 
Catholic  theologians,  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  is 
vitw  spiritucdis  janua,  and  consequently  no  other 
Sacrament  can  take  effect  except  in  the  case  of 
those  who  have  first  been  admitted  to  the  life  of 
supernatural  grace  through  these  portals.  Hence 
it  follows  that,  if  Confirmation  should  precede 
Baptism,  it  would  be  invalid. 

2.  Adjustment  of  theory  to  historical  fact.— It 
must  be  sufficiently  obvious  that,  accepting  the 
foregoing  as  a summary  of  approved  Roman  teach- 
ing upon  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation,  some 

1 Tills  point  of  view  m.vy  be  curiously  p.ir.alleled  by  some  of 
the  prayers  of  the  early  coronation  rituals,  in  wliicli  the 
sovereign  is  described  by  the  officiant  prelate  as  receiving  his 
crown  per  impositionem  maims  nostrcB  (e.g.  in  Logg,  I'liree 
Cm-onation  Orders,  Henry  Bradshaw  See.,  1000,  p.  62) ; and  it  is 
supported  by  the  wording  of  the  Professio  Fidei  of  Michael 
Palieologus,  drafted  at  the  Second  Council  of  Lyons  (1274), 
which  speaks  of  the  sacramentum  confirmationis  quod  per 
manuum  impositionem-  episcopi  con/erunt  chrismando  renatos. 


explanations  are  needed  to  bring  these  tenets  into 
accord  with  the  facts  of  early  Church  history  set 
forth  in  the  preceding  article.  Attention  may  be 
directed,  in  particular,  to  the  following  points  : — • 

(!)  Although  Trent  teaches  that  Confirmation, 
like  all  the  other  Sacraments,  was  instituted  by 
Christ,  nothing  is  positively  laid  down  concerning 
the  manner  of  that  institution,  i.e.  whether  im- 
mediate or  mediate,  whether  in  genere  or  in  specie. 
Modern  theological  opinion  seems  to  favour  the 
view  that  Christ  did  Himself  immediately  in-stitute 
all  the  Sacraments  {i.e.  that  we  do  not  owe  their 
institution  to  the  Church,  acting  upon  His  general 
commission),  but  that  He  did  not  Himself  give 
them  all  to  the  Church  fully  constituted.  As  a 
recent  authority  puts  the  matter  : 

‘ On  some  Sacraments  particularly  essential  to  Christianity, 
Baptism  and.  Holy  Eucharist  for  example,  Christ  explained 
Himself  completely,  so  that  the  Church  has  had  from  the 
very  beginning  full  and  entire  consciousness  of  these  sacra- 
mental rites.  As  to  the  rest,  the  Saviour  laid  down  their  essen- 
tial principles,  leaving  to  development  to  show  the  Apostles 
and  the  Church  what  the  Divine  Master  wished  to  accomplish. 

. . . In  other  words,  Jesus  instituted  immediately  and  fxpfic/ffy 
Baptism  and  Holy  Eucharist ; He  instituted  immediately  but 
implicitly  the  live  other  Sacraments’  (Pourrat,  Theol.  of  the 
Sacraments,  Eng.  tr.  p.  301  f.). 

(2)  It  would  be  readily  conceded  that,  in  the 
case  of  such  a Sacrament  as  Confirmation,  the 
historical  evidence  is  in  some  respects  imperfect 
and  ob.scure.  The  Church  does  not  claim  to  clear 
up  all  the  dark  passages,  but  she  claims  to  supple- 
ment by  supernatural  guidance  and  theological 
reasoning  the  data  which  we  owe  to  natural 
research. 

(3)  With  regard  to  the  early  recognition  of  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a distinct  rite  following  Bap- 
tism, great  stress  is  usually  laid  by  Roman  Catholic 
theologians,  and  deservedly,  upon  the  opening  of 
the  heavens  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
the  form  of  a dove  upon  our  Saviour  after  His 
baptism  in  the  Jordan.  This,  taken  in  combina- 
tion with  the  NT  passages  cited  in  §§  2 and  3 of 
the  preceding  article,  seems  to  provide  a sound 
historical  foundation  for  such  an  immediate  but 
implicit  institution  of  the  Sacrament  by  Christ  as 
has  just  been  spoken  of. 

(4)  The  extensive  treatment  which,  following 
Connolly’s  Homilies  of  Narsai,  pp.  xlii-xlix,  has 
been  given  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  ancient 
Syrian  rite  in  the  preceding  article  (§§  7 and  8), 
tends  to  obscure  the  very  local  character  of  the 
observances  by  which  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  seems 
to  be  connected  with  unctions  preceding  baptism. 
At  Jerusalem  itself,  where  the  testiinonj-  of  St. 
Cyril  is  explicit,  as  well  as  at  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  Northern  Africa,  Rome,  and  through- 
out the  West,  we  find  full  and  clear  historical 
evidence  which  not  only  establishes  the  practice 
of  conferring  the  Holy  Spirit  after  baptism,  either 
by  unction  or  by  imposition  of  hands,  but  jioints 
to  a very  marked  consciousness  of  the  di.stinc- 
tion between  the  two  rites ; in  other  words,  to 
the  recognition  of  Conlirmation  as  a sanctifica- 
tion of  a separate  order,  often  conferred  by  a 
separate  minister.  For  a discussion  of  this  subject 
the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Ddlger,  Das  Sakra- 
ment  der  Firmung,  while  the  same  writer,  in  an 
article  in  the  Quartalschrift  (1905,  pp.  1-41), 
has  dealt  with  the  arcliteological  evidence  of  early 
date,  which  establishes  the  existence  in  many 
places,  e.g.  at  Najdes,  Rome,  and  Salona  in 
Dalinati.a,  of  a separate  Confirmation  chapel  (con- 
signatorium,  chrismarium)  distinct  from  the  baptis- 
tery. In  the  Syrian  Church,  however,  the  accounts 
given  of  the  unction,  e.g.  the  lengthy  discussion  of 
Narsai  himself,  do  not  seem  to  remove  it  from  the 
category  of  a mere  ceremony  subsidiary  to  bap- 
tism, wlrile  the  etlbrt  made  in  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions to  alter  the  Syrian  practice,  introduc- 
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ing  an  unction  with  clirisni  after  baptism  (see 
Connolly,  p.  xlvii),  points  to  a consciousness  that 
the  former  practice  was  fundamentally  incomplete. 
Or,  can  it  be  that,  after  all,  a post-baptismal 
unction  was  in  use,  although  for  some  unaccount- 
able reason  it  is  not  formally  spoken  of  in  the 
Syrian  texts  ? It  is  certainly  strange  that,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  A.  J.  Maclean  (JThSt,  Jan. 
1910,  p.  316),  ‘in  the  present  East  Syrian  rite  the 
post-baptismal  anointing  is  not  explicitly  mentioned, 
though  it  is  usually  administered  in  practice.’ 

(5)  With  regard  to  many  other  points — e.g.  the 
alleged  re-administration  of  Confirmation  when 
heretics  were  reconciled  to  the  Church  (see  pre- 
vious article,  §§  22  and  30),  the  reservation  to  the 
bishop  of  the  power  of  consecrating  the  chrism,  or, 
again,  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  the 
unctions  with  the  ‘ oil  of  catechumens  ’ and  chrism, 
which  now  precede  and  follow  the  administration 
of  bai^tism  in  the  Roman  rite — it  is  submitted  that 
our  ancient  authorities  do  not  speak  with  suffi- 
cient clearness  to  warrant  any  certain  conclusions. 
Much  difference  of  opinion  upon  such  matters 
exists  even  among  writers  of  the  same  theological 
sympathies. 

3.  Modern  liturgical  details. — Two  or  three 
details  of  the  ritual  prescribed  in  the  Pontificate 
Bomanum  call  for  brief  comment. 

(1)  The  bishop  holds  his  hands  out  over  the 
candidates  while  saying  certain  preliminary 
prayers.  This  action  was  formerly  considered  by 
some  to  constitute  a manuum  impositio,  and  to  be 
of  the  essence  of  the  rite. 

(2)  The  candidates — it  is  not  now  the  custom  to 
confirm  children  before  they  are  seven  or  eight 
years  old — are  presented  to  the  bishop  by  a god- 
father or  godmother,  according  to  sex.  This  prac- 
tice seems,  however,  to  date  back  to  the  time 
when  Confirmation  was  administered  immediately 
after  Baptism,  at  which  period  the  same  god- 
parents served  for  both  ceremonies. 

(3)  A curious  rubric,  still  printed,  though  ob- 
solete in  practice,  directs  that  the  candidate  who 
is  not  an  infant  shall  place  his  foot  upon  the  foot 
of  the  godfather.  This  seems  to  be  a vestige  of 
some  feudal  practice  of  commendation,  and  may 
be  compared  with  a similar  practice  in  Teutonic 
marriages  (cf.  Grimm,  Deut.  Bechtsalterthunier, 
Berlin,  1881,  pp.  142,  155-156,  and  Weinhold, 
Deutsche  Frauen^,  Vienna,  1882,  ii.  40  ff.). 

(4)  After  the  unction,  the  bishop  is  directed  to 
give  the  newly  confirmed  a slight  blow  on  the 
cheek,  with  the  words  Pax  tecum.  This  is  most 
probably  an  imitation  of  the  blow  by  which 
knighthood  was  conferred  (cf.  the  Ordo  ‘De  Bene- 
dictione  Novi  Militis,’  in  the  Pontificate  Bomanum-, 
and  Martfene,  de  Antiq.  Ecctes.  Bitibus,  Venice,  1783, 
ii.  240).  But  there  is  perhaps  something  also  to  be 
said  for  the  view  that  the  blow  may  have  origin- 
ally been  given  to  the  child  to  impress  upon  his 
)nind  the  fact  of  his  confirmation  (cf.  Tougard  in 
Precis  historiques,  Jan.  1888 ; Heuser  in  Amer. 
Ecctes.  Beview,  May  1889 ; and  F.  Brenner, 
Verrichtung  der  Firmung,  p.  68),  much  as  the 
boys  of  the  parish  were  formerly  whipped  at  speci- 
fied places  on  the  occasion  of  the  ‘ beating  of  the 
bounds.’  An  early  instance,  before  1200,  of  the 
mention  of  sticli  a blow  in  administering  confirma- 
tion occurs  in  the  Life  of  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln 
(Giraldus  Canibrensis,  Opera,  vii.  95). 

Literatcrk.— The  best  liistorical  account  is  that  of  F.  J. 
Dblger,  Vaa  Sakramenl  der  Flnnunq,  Vienna,  19U0.  A very 
full  treatment  of  the  subject  is  also  given  by  various  critics  in 
Vacant-Mangenot,  Diet,  de  thiol.  cathoL,  Paris,  1905,  iii.  975- 
1103.  Consult  also  Chardon,  Iliat.  dea  aacrementa,  Paris,  1746 ; N. 
Glhr,  Die  heil.  Sakramente,  2 vols.,  Freiburg,  1899 ; B.  Nepefny, 
Die  Firmun/),  Passau,  1809 ; Van  Noort,  Tract,  de  Sacramentia, 
Amsterdam,  1905;  M.  Grabmann,  (leach,  der  scholaat.  Methode, 
Freiburg,  1909 ; P.  Pourrat,  La  Thiol,  aacramentaire^,  Paris, 
1909  (Eng.  tr.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1910);  F.  Brenner,  Geachichtl. 


Darstell.  der  Verrichtung  der  Firmung,  Wurzburg,  1820 ; J. 
Pohle,  Lchrb.  d.  Dogmatik^,  Paderborn,  1907  ; J.  Turmel,  Hist, 
de  la  thiol,  positive,  Paris,  1904 ; Tanquerey,  Synopsis  Theol. 
Dogmat.ti,  Paris,  1908,  vol.  ii.;  L.  Billot,  l)e  Ecclesice  Sacra- 
mentia, Rome,  1896 ; C.  S.  J.  Pesch,  Prcelectiones  Dogmatiem, 
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G.  L.  Hahn,  Die  Lehre  von  den  Sakramenten,  Breslau,  1864. 

Herbert  Thur.ston. 

CONFORMITY. — The  ethical  question  regard- 
ing conformity  is.  How  far  may  a man,  from  regard 
to  the  feelings  or  authority  of  others,  consent  in 
outward  action  to  what,  apart  from  such  regard, 
he  is  not  inwardly  convinced  is  right  or  true,  or 
what  he  is  even  inwardly  convinced  is  not  right  or 
true — more  shortly.  How  far  may  a man  conceal 
or  act  against  his  own  inward  conviction,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  feelings  of  other  persons  or  to  external 
authority  ? Such  a question  cannot  be  simply  set 
aside  as  illegitimate,  unless'  we  are  prepared  to 
assert  for  certain  abstract  formulcC  of  duty  (e.g. 
that  we  ought  to  speak  the  truth)  a kind  of  abso- 
luteness which  ignores  the  social  ends  to  which  all 
duties  are  relative,  and  ignores  also  the  way  in 
which  a general  rule,  valid  under  ordinary  and 
tacitly  assumed  conditions,  may  be  modified  or 
abrogated  by  the  presence  of  extraordinary  condi- 
tions not  contemplated  in  the  general  statement. 
No  one  would  seriously  contend,  e.g.,  that  the  duty 
of  promise-keeping  requires  the  promiser  not  to 
stop  even  to  save  a drowning  man’s  life,  if  by  so 
doing  he  would  have  to  break  an  appointment. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  our  question 
is,  as  it  has  been  called  (Morley,  On  Compromise), 

‘ a question  of  boundaries,’  a question  involving  a 
conflict  of  duties.  And,  so  far  as  the  decision  of 
such  questions  turns  upon  the  infinite  variety  and 
subtle  details  of  personal  relations  between  in- 
dividuals, ethical  science  can  have  nothing  to  say 
beyond  the  vaguest  generalities,  such  as  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  we  ought  not  unnecessarily  to  wound 
other  people’s  feelings,  or  that,  on  the  other,  we 
ought  not  to  suppress  our  convictions  except  for 
grave  reasons.  It  is  difficult,  e.g.,  to  see  how  the 
writer  just  quoted  is  entitled  to  say,  so  emphatically 
as  he  does,  that  ‘ one  relationship  in  life,  and  one 
only,  justifies  us  in  being  silent  where  otherwise  it 
would  be  right  to  speak ; this  relationship  is  that 
between  child  and  parents’  (op.  cit.  p.  165).  If  we 
take  a duty  such  as  that  of  a son  to  support  and 
care  for  his  parents  in  old  age,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  duty  is  one  which  falls  ujjon  a son  as  such  : 
the  relationship  is  the  very  basis  of  the  duty. 
But  we  can  hardly  say  the  same  of  the  duty  of 
suppressing  one’s  convictions ; here  the  relation- 
ship seems  to  require  only  that  added  degree  of 
deference  which  a son  will  naturally  pay  to  his 
parents’  opinions  in  all  relations  of  life.  And,  if 
so,  it  is  surely  paradoxical  to  contend  that  a like 
deference  is  not  equally  obligatory  in  the  more 
intimate  relation  of  husband  and  wife. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  only  cases  in  which 
we  can  look  for  a definite  development  of  ethical 
doctrine  in  regard  to  conformity— as  distinguished 
from  mere  casuistical  discussion — are  those  in 
which  some  external  authority  has  a peculiar 
claim  upon  our  conformity,  in  a sense  analogous 
to  that  in  which  parents  have  a peculiar  claim 
to  their  boy’s  obedience  or  to  their  adult  son’s 
support.  The  two  authorities  which  most  evi- 
dently possess  such  a claim,  and  whose  claims 
most  need  discussion,  are  the  State  and  the 
Church.  How  far  is  a citizen  morally  jDermitted  or 
obliged  to  obey  legal  injunctions  of  whose  nature 
or  objects  he  disapproves?  How  far,  e.g.,  is 
military  service  to  be  obligatory  upon  a Quaker, 
payment  of  Church  rates  upon  a Dissenter  ? And 
the  question  of  obligation  is,  of  course,  both  ac- 
centuated and  modified  when  the  citizen  is  himself 
an  ofiicial  of  the  State  acting  as  such;  e.g.,  how 
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far  is  a soldier  or  a subordinate  officer,  when 
ordered  to  lire  upon  a mob,  relieved  from  all 
moral  responsibility  by  the  fact  of  his  su^ierior’s 
command?  Very  similar  questions  are  raised  by 
the  Church’s  claim  to  authority.  How  far  may  a 
layman,  and  still  more  a clergyman,  subscribe  a 
creed  which  he  does  not  fully  or  literally  believe  ? 

All  that  can  be  attempteil  here  is  to  point  out 
some  of  the  more  general  considerations  which 
must  be  kept  steadily  in  view  if  these  questions 
are  to  be  adequately  discussed.  In  the  first  place, 
we  must  put  aside  as  an  empty  truism — irrelevant 
or  even  question-begging — the  assertion  that  a man 
must  at  all  costs  obey  his  conscience.  For  our 
problem  is  precisely  to  determine  what,  in  tlie 
above  cases,  conscience  really  commands.  We 
cannot,  then,  from  the  ethical  point  of  view,  start 
with  a deliverance  of  conscience  as  a fixed  datum. 
(From  the  political  point  of  view,  the  ruler  must 
needs  take  the  conscience  of  any  section  of  his 
subjects  as  a datum  to  be  reckoned  with.  Not 
that  he  is  obliged  to  give  way  to  their  conscience 
if  he  thinks  them  wrong, — for  the  sanctity  of  con- 
science can  extend,  in  any  ultimate  sense,  no 
further  than  the  amount  of  moral  truth  which  it 
api>rehends, — but  he  must  take  it  into  account  as 
one  of  the  data  of  his  problem.  A Christian  ruler 
might  be  very  unwise  in  trying  to  enforce  mono- 
gamy on  a Muhammadan  population,  and  yet  the 
United  States  be  entirely  justified  in  putting  down 
Mormonism. ) In  the  second  place,  we  must  be  on 
our  guard  against  a fallacy  into  which  we  are 
likely  to  fall,  if  we  begin  by  considering  what  the 
individual’s  duty  would  be,  apart  from  his  relation 
to  the  external  authority,  and  then  bring  in  this 
relation  as  a modifying  circumstance.  For  we  are 
then  apt  to  think  of  the  relation  as  merely  a modi- 
fying circumstance,  in  the  sense  of  being  essentially 
subordinate  to  the  abstract  rule  of  duty.  That  is 
to  say,  we  are  apt  to  assume  beforehand  that  the 
relation  to  the  external  authority  cannot  be  im- 
portant enough  to  alter  the  whole  character  of  the 
duty.  And  thus,  by  the  very  form  in  which  we 
put  our  question,  we  already  go  far  to  prejudge 
the  answer.  It  would  be  absurd,  e.g.,  to  begin  the 
consideration  of  the  duty  of  military  service  in 
time  of  war  by  laying  down  that  we  may  not  kill 
a man  who  has  done  no  wrong,  and  then  go  on  to 
ask  whether  we  may  break  this  rule  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  State.  If,  with  Tolstoi,  we  begin  by 
putting  the  question  in  this  form,  we  have  already 
committed  ourselves,  tacitly  or  by  implication,  to 
that  denial  of  the  value  and  authority  of  the  State 
as  an  institution  to  which  he  proceeds  to  give  open 
expression  {Kingdom  of  God  is  within  you,  1894, 
ch.  vii. ).  But,  on  any  less  extravagant  view  than 
his,  it  is  impossible  for  the  citizen  of  a State,  that 
is  to  say,  the  institution  on  which  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  law  and  order  in  life  practically  depends,  to 
treat  his  relation  to  the  State  in  any  matter  of 
public  duty  as  a mere  qualifying  circumstance  to 
be  taken  into  account  after  his  duty  has  been 
otherwise  determined.  In  any  matter  of  public 
duty  the  real  question  at  issue  as  regards  con- 
formity is  always  this.  Do  I think  the  particular 
hitman  interest  ^ that  is  endangered  by  conformity 
so  vital,  that  I,  with  others  of  like  mind,  am  pre- 
pared to  endanger,  by  our  refusal  of  service  or  our 
passive  resistance  or  our  active  rebellion,  the  in- 
stitution on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  hitman 
interests  depends  ? This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  principle.  To  say,  with  reganl  to  a par- 

1 It  miglit  be  objected  that  what  is  endangered  by  war  is, 
not  a particular  human  interest,  but  tlie  sanctity  of  human  life 
in  general.  But  the  objection  simply  repeats  the  original 
fallacy.  There  is  no  World-Empire  which  could  assert  the 
sanctity  of  human  life  against  warring  States,  and  therefore 
we  have  to  choose,  not  between  a cosmopolitan  and  a civic 
patriotism,  but  between  a civic  patriotism  and  anarchy. 


ticular  case,  that  no  such  danger  to  the  State  is 
likely  to  ensue,  is  (1)  to  admit  that  the  interest, 
however  important  in  itself,  is  a narrow  one  ; and 
(2)  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  State  depends  on  a 
universal  habit  of  obedience,  which  is  undermined 
in  some  degree  by  every  examjde  of  disobedience. 
If,  then,  the  citizen  cannot  answer  the  above  ques- 
tion of  principle  in  the  affirmative,  he  does  no 
wrong  by  conformity — provided  always,  of  conr.se, 
that  in  his  capacity  as  a citizen  he  uses  all  lawful 
means  to  secure  the  particular  interest  endangered. 

We  have  illustrated  the  duty  of  conformity,  as 
regards  the  ordinary  citizen,  from  the  supposed 
case  of  a citizen  required  to  serve  in  the  army.  It 
is  worth  while  to  illustrate  the  duty  of  an  official 
of  the  State  from  the  corresponding  case  of  a 
soldier  required,  e.g. , to  fire  on  a mob.  For  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  our  English  system  of 
law  commits  in  practice,  and  in  an  even  aggra- 
vated form,  the  same  mistake  as  that  to  which  we 
have  objected  in  theory.  It  treats  the  soldier’s 
special  duty  of  obedience  to  military  law  as  a 
mere  qualifying  circumstance  in  relation  to  his 
general  civic  duty  to  obey  the  ordinary  law  of  the 
land ; or,  rather,  it  says  he  must  obey  both  laws, 
and  choose  as  best  he  can  which  to  obey  when 
they  conflict.  Hence  ‘ he  may  ...  be  liable  to 
be  shot  by  a court-martial  if  he  disobeys  an  order, 
and  to  be  hanged  by  a judge  and  jury  if  he  obeys 
it’  (Dicey,  Law  of  the  Constitution^,  1902,  p.  298, 
and  cf.  case  cited  p.  297,  note  4).  In  the  actual 
working  of  the  legal  machinery  the  absurdity  of 
this  situation  is,  of  course,  largely  relieved  by 
reliance  on  the  common  sense  of  a jury  and  by 
the  power  of  the  Crown  ‘ to  nullify  the  etlect  of  an 
unjust  conviction  by  means  of  a pardon’  (Dicey, 
p.  301).  But  the  situation  illustrates  very  well 
the  practical  consequences  of  the  theoretical  error. 

The  question  of  religious  conformity  differs 
from  that  of  civic  in  this  respect,  that  member- 
ship of  a Church  is  voluntary  in  a sense  in  which 
citizenship  is  not.  We  ought  not,  indeed,  to 
exaggerate  this  difference,  for  in  tlie  case  of  a 
person  of  strong  religious  convictions,  and  of 
(what  may  be  roughly  called)  ‘ high  ’ Church 
views,  it  may  amount  to  very  little  in  jiractice. 
We  can  hardly  wonder,  e.g.,  at  the  submission 
with  which  Koman  Catholic  disbelievers  in  Papal 
Infallibility  received  the  decree,  when  the  choice 
lay  between  submission  and  excommunication. 
Provided  that  we  recognize,  however,  that  Pro- 
testants and  Nonconformists  are,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  disjiosed  to  take  a less  grave 
view  of  schism  in  the  ecclesiastical  sphere  than  the 
secular  moralist  must  take  of  rebellion  in  the  civic 
sphere,  the  question  of  principle  and  the  general 
considerations  to  be  kept  in  view  are  otherwise 
similar.  If  we  begin  by  assuming  that  the  re- 
petition of  a creed  in  a church  service  is  to  be 
judged  like  an  ordinary  assertion  made  with  refer- 
ence to  a simple  matter  of  fact  in  words  chosen 
by  ourselves,  and  that  subscription  to  a creed  is 
to  be  judged  like  an  ordinary  promise  made  with 
reference  to  a particular  act  in  terms  chosen  by 
ourselves,  and  that  the  only  question  as  regards 
conformity,  accordingly,  is  whether  and  how  far 
we  may  relax  the  ordinary  rules  of  truth-sjieaking 
and  promise-keeping  in  church  matters  without 
bad  results,  we  simply  prejudge  the  answer  from  the 
outset.  We  may  as  well  go  on  to  repudiate  creeds 
and  Churches  altogether,  as  Tolstoi  repudiates  the 
State.  Argument  about  the  function  of  a creed 
and  the  adequacy  of  actual  creeds  does  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  this  article,  any  more  than 
argument  about  unity  and  schism.  So  it  will 
here  be  simply  assumed  that  the  kind  of  creed 
with  which  we  are  practically  concerned  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a traditional  symbol  of  the  Church’s 
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faith,  and  is  to  he  interpreted  hy  the  authority  of 
the  present-day  Church  itself.  From  the  point  of 
view  tlius  assumed  we  must  regard  such  an  accusa- 
tion as  that  of  ‘ hard,  fiat,  unmistakable  false- 
hood’ (Sidgwick,  in  the  controversy  referred  to 
in  literature  below),  brought  against  clergymen 
who  do  not  accept  certain  propositions  in  the 
Apostles’  Creed  in  their  literal  sense,  as  analo- 
gous to  the  accusation  of  murder  brought  against 
soldiers  who,  under  orders,  lire  on  an  enemy  or  on 
a riotous  mob.  The  only  objective  definition  of 
the  extent  of  the  clergyman’s  obligation  is  that 
which  is  given  to  it  by  the  authoritative  organs  of 
the  Church’s  government.  And  if  he  satisfies  his 
own  ecclesiastical  superiors,  outsiders  have  no  right 
to  apply  to  his  action  a standard  which  implicitly 
sets  aside  the  Church’s  authority.  We  need  not, 
of  course,  deny  that  a Church  would  do  well  to 
revise  a creed  which  in  any  considerable  measure 
has  ceased  to  afford  an  adequate  expression  of  its 
faith.  But  tliis  is  a question  of  the  Church’s 
obligation  rather  than  of  the  individual  clergy- 
man’s. Just  as  a citizen  may — within  wide  limits 
— rightly  conform  to  a law  which  he  thinks  unjust, 
so  too  a churchman  may — within  corresponding,  if 
perhaps  narrower,  limits — rightly  conform  to  a 
creed  that  contains  propositions  which  he  thinks 
untrue  (whether  in  a historical  or  in  a religious 
sense)  — provided  always,  of  course,  that  the 
churchman,  like  the  citizen,  has  used  all  lawful 
means  to  have  the  evil  remedied. 

A special  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  fact,  just 
alluded  to,  that  projrositions  may  be  true  in  a 
religious  sense,  while  false  in  a literal,  historical, 
or  scientific  sense ; or,  to  put  the  distinction  in  a 
less  objectionable  or  ambiguous  way,  a proi^osition 
intended  to  express  a genuine  religious  truth, 
which  the  believer  does  accept,  may  express  it  in 
a form  which  he  is  unable  to  accept,  not  because 
of  any  religious  reason,  but  because  the  proposi- 
tion so  formulated  combines  the  genuine  religious 
truth  with  other  statements  neither  true  nor  re- 
ligious ; e.g.,  to  very  many  religious  persons  the 
Divinity  of  Christ  is  inconceivable  apart  from 
His  miraculous  birth,  but  to  others  ‘ it  is  just 
blas2)hemy  to  sujrpose  that  the  divinity  of  a man 
who  comes  nearer  to  God  than  other  men  consists 
in  some  abnormality  of  his  physical  organization  ’ 
(Nettleship,  Philosophical  Remains,  1897,  p.  105 ; 
cf.  whole  Letter).  If  the  Church  at  large  enforces 
the  former  view,  while  the  individual  takes  the 
latter,  the  case  is  specially  hard,  because  the 
individual  then  finds  himself  expelled  from  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  although  he  is  not 
conscious  of  any  real  or  religious  divergence  from 
its  faith.  See  also  art.  Nonconfoemity. 

Literature. — On  the  general  ethical  principles  : T.  H.  Green, 
Proleg.  to  Ethics,  Oxford,  1883,  bk.  iv.  ch.  ii.,  and  Princ.  of 
Polit.  Obligation  (reprinted  from  Works,  vol.  ii.),  Lond.  1895, 
especially  sect.  H.  On  conformity  generally : J.  Morley,  On 
Compromise‘s,  Lond.  1877  (often  reprinted).  On  the  ethics  of 
religious  conformity : an  interesting  discussion  between  J.  Sidg- 
wick and  H.  Rashdall  in  IJE,  vols.  vi.  and  vii.,  1896-7,  con- 
tinued by  Sidpfwick,  Practical  Ethics,  Lond.  1898,  pp.  142 ff., 
and  T.  O.  Smith,  IJE,  vol.  x.  HENRY  BARKER. 

CONFUCIAN  RELIGION.— The  Confucian 
religion  is  the  ancient  religion  of  China,  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Universe  by  worship  of  its  parts  and 
phenomena.  In  the  age  of  Ilan,  two  centuries 
before  and  two  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  that  Uni- 
ver.salism  divided  itself  into  two  branclie.s — Taoism 
and  Confucianism,  and  simultaneously  Buddhism 
was  grafted  ujion  it.  Buddhism  probably  found  its 
way  into  China  princijially  in  the  universalistie 
form  which  is  calmd  Mahayaria,  so  that  it  could 
live  and  thrive  jicrfectly  upon  the  congeneric  stem. 
And  80  we  have  in  Cliina  three  religions,  as 
three  branches  ujion  one  root  or  trunk,  which  is 
Universali.srn. 


The  Chinese  Empire  was  created  in  the  3rd  cent. 
B.C.,  when  the  mighty  Shi  Hwang,  of  the  Ts’ing 
dynasty,  which  had  ruled  in  the  north-west  since 
the  9th  cent.  B.C.,  destroyed  in  streams  of  blood 
the  complex  of  States  which,  up  to  that  time,  had 
existed  in  the  birthplace  of  higher  East  Asian 
culture,  the  home  of  Confucius  and  Mencius.  But 
the  House  of  Ts’ing  did  not  exist  long  enough  to 
organize  the  great  creation  of  this  first  Emperor 
of  China.  It  collapsed  after  a few  years,  giving 
jilace  to  the  glorious  House  of  Han,  which  main- 
tained itself  and  its  throne  till  the  3rd  cent.  a.d. 
This  dynasty,  in  organizing  the  enormous  young 
Empire,  built  up  a political  constitution,  naturally 
and  systematically  taking  for  its  guide  the  prin- 
ciples, rules,  and  precedents  of  the  old  time,  that  is 
to  say,  the  ancient  literature,  in  so  far  as  it  was  not 
irrecoverably  lost  in  the  flames  which  Shi  Hwang, 
in  a frenzy  of  pride,  had  kindled  to  devour  it. 
With  a view  to  the  comidetion  of  this  gigantic 
task  of  organization,  this  classical  literature  was 
sought  for,  restored,  emended,  commented  upon, 
and  thus  there  arose  a classical,  ultra-conservative 
State-constitution,  which,  handed  down  as  an 
heirloom  to  all  succeeding  dynasties,  exists  to 
this  day.  The  religious  elements  contained  in 
the  classics  were  necessarily  incoiqiorated  with 
that  constitution,  together  with  the  political, 
seeing  that  everything  contained  in  the  classics 
was  to  be  preserved  and  developed  as  a holy 
institution  of  the  ancients  ; in  other  words,  those 
religious  elements  became  the  State  religion.  This 
is,  in  consequence,  now  fully  two  thousand  years 
old.  Its  basal  principle,  Universalisni,  is,  of 
course,  older,  much  older  than  the  classical  books 
by  which  it  has  been  preserved.  As  is  the  case 
with  many  origins,  that  of  China’s  Universalism 
is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity. 

With  the  classical  books  the  name  of  Confucius 
is  inseparably  associated.  Five  are  called  King  ; 
the  others  are  called  Shu.  Certainly  Confucius 
did  not  write  them  all ; they  belong  jiartly  to  a 
much  older,  partly  to  a later,  period.  He  is  held 
to  have  written  only  one  King,  the  CKun-ts'iu. 
Three  other  Kings,  called  the  Shu,  or  Book  of  His- 
tory, the  Shi,  or  Songs,  and  the  Yih,  or  Natural 
Mutations,  he  is  said  merely  to  have  compiled  or 
edited  ; and  even  this  may  not  be  true.  In  the 
books  which  constitute  the  fifth  King,  entitled 
Li-lci,  or  Memorials  on  Social  Laws  and  Bites,  he 
and  his  disciples  are  mentioned  so  frequently  that 
this  classic  appears  to  have  been  composed  from 
information  about  him,  and  from  sayings  origin- 
ating with  himself.  The  four  Shu  originated 
almost  entirely  with  disciifles  of  the  sage  ; they 
contain  sayings,  doctrines,  and  conversations  of 
their  master,  mostly  of  an  ethical  and  political 
comjdexion.  The  titles  are  : Lun-yu,  or  Discourses 
and  Conversations  ; Chung-yung,  or  Doctrine  of 
the  Mean  ; Tai-hioh,  or  Great  Study  ; and  Meng- 
tsze,  or  (Works  of)  Mencius. 

We  may  then  just  as  well  call  Confucianism 
Classicism,  and  the  classics  the  holy  books  or 
bibles  of  Confucianism.  Universalism,  which  it 
represents,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Taoism. 
Indeed,  its  starting-point  is  the  Tao,  which  means 
the  ‘ Road  ’ or  ‘ Way,’  that  is  to  say,  the  road  in 
which  the  Universe  moves,  its  method  and  pro- 
cesses, its  conduct  and  operation,  the  complex  of 
phenomena  regularly  recurring  in  it — in  short, 
the  Order  of  the  World,  Nature,  or  Natural 
Order.  Actually,  it  is  in  the  main  the  annual 
rotation  of  the  seasons,  the  {process  of  renovation 
and  decay  of  Nature  ; and  it  may,  accordingly,  be 
called  Time,  the  creator  and  destroyer.  Accord- 
ing to  the  classics,  Tao  is  the  Yang  and  the  Yin, 
the  two  cosmic  souls  or  breaths  which  represent 
the  male  and  the  female  part  of  the  Universe, 
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assimilated  respectively  with  the  fructifying 
Heavens,  and  with  the  Earth  which  they-fructify, 
as  also  with  heat  and  cold,  light  and  darkness. 
The  vicissitudes  of  these  souls,  indeed,  every  year 
produce  the  seasons  and  their  plienomena. 

Universalism  defines  the  Yang  as  a supreme 
universal  shen,  or  deity,  living,  creating,  which 
divides  itself  into  an  infinite  nuniher  of  .shcn,  and 
deposes  them  into  heings ; and  it  defines  the 
Yin  as  a universal  kwei,  likewise  divisible  into 
myriads  of  particles,  each  of  which,  in  a man, 
may  form  his  other  soul.  Accordingly,  creation 
is  a continuous  emanation  or  ell'usion,  and  de- 
struction a never  ceasing  re-absorption,  of  particles 
of  the  Yang  and  the  Yin.  These  particles,  the 
shen  and  kwei,  are  innumerable.  The  Universe 
is  crowded  with  them  in  all  its  parts.  A shen, 
being  a part  of  the  Yang,  or  tlie  beatific  half  of 
the  IJniverse,  is  a good  spirit  or  a god,  and  a kwei, 
belonging  to  the  Yin,  is,  as  a rule,  a spirit  of  evil,  a 
spectre,  a devil,  or  demon.  As  there  is  no  power 
beyond  the  Tao,  there  is  no  good  in  the  Universe 
but  that  which  comes  from  the  shen,  no  evil  but 
that  which  the  kivei  cause  or  inflict. 

We  may,  accordingly,  say  that  Confucianism 
is  a universalistic  Animism,  polytheistic  and  poly- 
demonistic.  The  gods  are  such  shen  as  animate 
heaven,  the  sirn  and  moon,  the  stars,  wind,  rain, 
clouds,  thunder,  the  earth,  mountains,  rivers,  etc.; 
in  particular  also  the  shen  of  deceased  men  are 
gods.  And  kwei  swarm  everywhere  ; this  is  a 
dogma  as  true  as  the  existence  of  the  Yin,  as  true 
also  as  the  existence  of  the  Tao,  or  Order  of  the 
World.  They  perform  in  that  Order  the  part  of 
distributers  of  evil,  thus  exercising  a dominant 
influence  over  human  fate.  But,  since  the  Yang  is 
high  above  the  Yin,  as  high  as  heaven  which  be- 
longs to  it  is  above  the  earth.  Heaven  is  the  chief 
shen,  or  god,  who  rules  and  controls  all  spectres 
and  their  actions  ; and  so  theology  has  this  great 
dogma,  that  no  spirits  harm  men  without  the 
authorization  of  Heaven  or  its  silent  consent. 
They  are,  accordingly.  Heaven’s  agents  for  pun- 
ishing the  bad  ; and  this  dogma  is  a principal 
article  in  the  Confucian  system  of  ethics. 

I.  Because  the  Emperor  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
realm,  nay,  of  the  whole  earth,  he  is  the  head  of 
the  State  religion.  He  acknowledges  the  superi- 
ority only  of  Heaven,  whose  son  he  is.  Heaven  is 
the  natural  protector  of  his  throne  and  house, 
which  would  unavoidably  perish  if,  by  wicked 
conduct,  he  forfeited  Heaven’s  favour.  Heaven 
is  the  highest  god  that  exists,  there  being  in  the 
Chinese  system  no  god  beyond  the  world,  no 
maker  of  it,  no  Jahweh,  no  Allah.  It  bears  to 
this  hour  its  old  classical  names,  Tien,  Heaven  ; 
Ti,  Emperor ; or  Shang-ti,  Supreme  Emperor  (cf. 
also  vol.  iii.  p.  549  f.). 

The  most  important  sacrifice  oft'ered  to  this  god 
takes  place  on  the  night  of  the  winter-solstice,  <an 
important  moment  in  the  Order  of  the  World, 
when  Heaven’s  beneficent  influence  is  re-born, 
because  the  Yang,  or  light  and  heat,  then  begins 
to  increase  after  having  descended  to  its  lowest  ebb. 
The  sacrifice  is  presented  on  the  so-called  Round 
Eminence  (yuen  khiu),  also  known  as  the  Altar 
of  Heaven  (Tien  tan),  which  stands  to  the  south 
of  the  Tatar  city.  This  altar,  quite  open  to  the 
sky,  is  composed  of  three  circular  marble  terraces 
of  different  diameters,  placed  one  above  the  other, 
all  provided  with  marble  balustrades,  and  access- 
ible by  staircases  which  exactly  face  the  four 
chief  points  of  the  compass.  At  the  northern 
and  eastern  sides  there  are  buildings  for  various 
purposes.  A wide  area,  partly  a park  with 
gigantic  trees,  and  surrounded  by  high  walls, 
lies  around  this  altar,  which  is  the  largest  in 
the  world.  On  the  longest  night  of  the  year. 


the  Emperor  proceeds  to  the  altar,  escorted  by 
princes,  grandees,  officers,  and  troops,  to  the  num- 
ber of  many  hundreds.  Everybody  ls  in  the  richest 
ceremonial  dress.  The  spectacle,  illuminated  by 
the  scanty  light  of  large  torches,  is  most  impos- 
ing. Every  magnate,  minister,  and  mandarin  has 
his  assigned  place  on  the  altar  and  its  terraces, 
or  on  the  marble  pavement  which  surrounds  it. 
On  the  upper  terrace,  a large  tablet,  inscribed 
‘ Imperial  Heaven,  Supjieme  Emperor,’  stands  in 
a shrine  on  the  north  side,  and  faces  due  south. 
In  two  rows,  facing  east  and  west,  are  shrines 
which  contain  tablets  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
Emperor.  Before  each  tablet  a variety  of  sacri- 
ficial food  is  placed — soup,  meat,  fish,  dates,  chest- 
nuts, rice,  vegetables,  spirits,  etc.,  all  conformably 
to  ancient  classical  precedent  and  tradition.  On 
the  second  terrace  are  tablets  for  the  spirits  of  the 
sun,  the  moon,  the  Great  Bear,  the  five  planets, 
the  twenty-eight  principal  constellations,  and  the 
host  of  stars  ; furthermore,  there  are  those  of  the 
winds,  clouds,  rain,  and  thunder.  Before  these 
tablets  are  dishes  and  baskets  with  sacrificial 
articles.  Cows,  goats,  and  swine  have  been 
slaughtered  for  all  those  oflerings,  and,  while 
the  ceremonies  are  proceeding,  a bullock  or  heifer 
is  burning  on  a pyre  as  a spiecial  oflering  to  high 
heaven.  The  Emperor,  who  has  purified  himself 
for  the  solemnity  by  fasting,  is  led  up  the  altar  by 
the  southern  lliglit  of  steps,  which  on  both  sides  is 
crowded  by  dignitaries.  Directors  of  the  cere- 
monies guide  Ixim,  and  loudly  proclaim  every 
action  or  rite  which  he  has  to  perform.  The 
sjiirit  of  Heaven  is  invited,  by  means  of  a hymn 
accompanied  by  sacred  music,  to  descend  and 
settle  in  the  tablet.  Before  this  tablet,  and 
subsequently  before  those  of  his  ancestors,  the 
Emperor  otters  incense,  jade,  silk,  broth,  and 
rice-spirits.  He  humbly  kneels,  and  knocks  his 
forehead  against  the  pavement  several  times.  A 
grandee  reads  a statutory  pra^’er  in  a loud  voice, 
and  several  officials  offer  incense,  silk,  and  spirits 
to  the  tablets  of  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  clouds,  rain, 
wind,  and  thunder.  Finally,  the  sacrificial  gifts  are 
carried  away,  thrown  into  furnaces,  and  burned. 

This  Imperial  sacrifice  is  probably  the  most 
pompous  worship  which  ever  has  been  paid  on  this 
earth  to  a divinity  of  Nature.  It  is  attended  bj"^ 
a large  body  of  musicians  and  religious  dancers, 
performing  at  every  important  moment. 

In  the  same  vast  altar-park  there  is,  to  the 
north  of  the  Round  Eminence,  another  altar  of 
the  same  form,  but  of  smaller  dimensions,  bear- 
ing a large  circular  building  with  dome  or 
cupola,  called  ki  nien  tien,  or  ‘ temple  where 
prayers  are  sent  up  for  a good  year,’  that  is  to 
say,  for  an  abundant  harvest  throughout  the  Em- 
I^ire.  Here  a sacrifice  is  offered  by  the  Emperor 
to  Heaven  and  to  his  ancestors,  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  first  month  of  the  year ; while,  to  obtain 
seasonable  rains  for  the  crops,  a sacrifice  is  pre- 
sented in  the  same  building,  in  the  first  month  of 
the  summer,  to  the  same  tablets,  as  also  to  those 
of  rain,  thunder,  clouds,  and  winds.  This  cere- 
mony is  reneated  if  rains  do  not  fall  in  due 
time  or  sufficiently  copiouslj’.  These  sacrifices 
are  mostly  performed  by  princes  or  ministers,  as 
proxies  of  the  Son  of  fleaven. 

The  ritual  for  all  the  State  sacrifices  is  similar 
to  that  for  Heaven,  but  the  pomp  and  offerings 
vary  with  the  rank  of  the  gods. 

I^e.xt  to  Heaven  in  the  series  of  State  divinities 
is  Earth,  called  officially  Hii-t’u,  or  ‘ Empress 
Earth,’  whose  square  altar  of  marble,  open  to  the 
sky,  is  situated  in  a vast  walled  park,  outside  the 
northern  wall  of  Peking.  Here  a solemn  sacrifice 
is  offered  annually  by  the  Emperor,  or  his  i>roxy, 
on  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice,  to  the  tablet 
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of  Earth  and  to  those  of  the  Imperial  ancestors, 
and,  on  the  second  terrace,  to  the  tablets  of  the 
chief  mountains,  rivers,  and  seas. 

From  the  fact  that  the  Emperor,  in  performing 
the  sacrifices  to  Heaven  and  Earth,  allots  a second 
place  to  the  tablets  of  his  ancestors,  it  follows  that 
they  stand,  in  the  system  of  the  State  religion, 
next  to  Heaven  and  Earth  in  rank.  Solemn  sacri- 
fices are  offered  to  them  by  the  Emperor  in  the 
Tai  miao,  or  ‘ Grand  Temple,’  on  the  south-east 
of  the  Palace  grounds,  and  at  the  mausolea,  in 
temples  erected  there,  one  in  front  of  each  grave- 
mound. 

Next  in  rank  to  the  Imperial  ancestors  in  the 
pantheon  of  the  State  are  the  SU-Tsih,  or  gods  of 
the  ground,  and  of  millet  or  corn.  They  have 
their  large  open  altar  in  a park  to  the  west  of  the 
Grand  Temple.  The  Emperor  sacrifices  there  in 
spring  and  autumn,  or  sends  a proxy  to  perform 
this  high-priestly  duty. 

2.  The  above  are  the  so-called  Ta-sze,  or  ‘ Great 
Sacrifices.’  Next  in  rank  are  those  of  the  second 
category,  the  Chung-sze,  or  ‘Middle  Sacrifices.’ 
These  are  presented  at  various  altars  or  temples 
erected  in  or  about  Peking.  The  Sun -god  has  his 
large  walled  park,  with  round,  open  altar-terrace, 
outside  the  main  east  gate,  to  the  region  of  sun- 
rise ; the  Moon-goddess  has  her  square  altar 
outside  the  west  gate,  because  the  west  is  the 
region  in  which  the  new  moon  is  born.  Sacrifices 
are  offered  there  to  the  sun  by  the  Emperor  or  his 
proxy,  at  the  astronomical  mid-spring,  when  the 
sun  conquers  darkness  ; the  Moon  receives  her 
sacrifice  on  the  day  of  mid-autumn, — autumn  being, 
in  China’s  natural  philosophy,  associated  with  the 
west,  where  the  new  moonlight  is  born. 

The  other  State-gods  of  this  Middle  Class  are 
the  famous  men  of  fabulous  antiquity  who  intro- 
duced the  Tao,  or  Order  of  the  Universe,  among 
men,  thus  conferring  on  them  the  blessings  of 
civilization,  learning,  and  ethics.  They  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows 

(1)  Shen  Nung,  the  ‘divine  husbandman,’  the 
Emperor  (28th  cent.  B.c.)  who  taught  people 
husbandry.  ‘ He  is  worshipped  by  the  Emperor, 
or  his  proxy,  with  a sacrifice  on  an  auspicious  day 
in  the  second  month  of  the  spring,  when  the  works 
of  husbandry  are  supposed  to  begin,  this  rite  being 
performed  on  an  open  square  altar  in  a walled  park, 
situated  west  of  the  great  Altar  of  Heaven. 

(2)  Sien-ts’an,  or  ‘ the  first  breeder  of  silkworms,’ 
supposed  to  have  been  the  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Hwang  (27th  cent.  B.C. ).  In  the  first  month  of 
spring,  the  Empress,  followed  by  a great  train  of 
court-ladies,  presents  a sacrifice  to  her  on  an  altar 
in  the  park  of  the  Palace. 

(3)  188  Imperial  and  princely  rulers  of  the  past. 
The  five  Emperors  of  the  oldest  mythical  period 
receive  special  sacrificial  worship  in  a temple  in  the 
Palace,  viz.  Full  Hi,  Shen  Nung,  Hwang-ti,  Yao, 
and  Shun,  together  with  the  founders  of  the  house 
of  Cheu,  and  Confucius. 

(4)  Confucius.  He  is  worshipped  together  with 
his  nearest  ancestors,  and  over  seventy  earlier  and 
later  exponents  of  his  doctrine  and  school,  all  of 
whom  have  tablets  in  his  temples  throughout  the 
Empire. 

(5)  State  deities  also  are  the  men  and  women 
who,  in  the  course  of  the  centuries,  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  Confucian  virtue  and  learning.  Four 
temples  are  built  for  them  near  every  Confucius 
temple. 

(6)  The  Tien  Shen,  or  ‘ deities  of  the  sky,’  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  clouds,  the  rain,  the  wind,  and 
thunder. 

(7)  Tlie  Ti-ld,  or  ‘ eartli-gods,’ are  the  ten  princi- 
pal mountains  of  the  Empire,  besides  five  hills 
and  ranges  of  hills  which  dominate  the  site  of  the 


mausolea  of  the  present  dynasty  ; further,  the  four 
seas  or  oceans  at  the  four  sides  of  the  Empire  or  of 
the  earth,  and  the  four  main  rivers  of  China,  viz. 
the  Hwang-ho,  the  Yang-tze,  the  Hwai,  and  the 
Tsi  ; and,  finally,  the  mountains  and  streams  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Peking,  and  various  others  within 
the  Empire. 

(8)  Next  comes  Tai-sui,  or  ‘ the  Great  Year,’ 
the  planet  Jupiter,  whose  path  in  the  heavens 
governs  the  arrangement  of  the  almanac  which  is 
annually  published  by  Imperial  authority,  and 
gives  the  various  days  considered  suitable  for 
the  transaction  of  the  various  business  of  life. 
This  god  thus  rules  the  Tao,  or  revolution  of  the 
Universe,  and  consequently  the  Tao  of  human  life, 
which,  in  order  to  bestow  happiness  and  prosperity, 
must  lit  in  with  the  Universal  Tao,  or  course  of 
Time. 

3.  The  third  section  of  the  Confucian  State  religion 
embraces  the  Kiiin-sze,  or  ‘ Collective  Sacrifices.’ 
These  are  all  ofl'ered  by  mandarins  to  the  gods  in 
the  following  lists:  (1)  the  Sien-i,  or  ‘physicians 
of  the  past,’  patriarchs  of  the  art  of  promoting  and 
preserving  human  health : Fuh  Hi,  Shen  Nung, 
and  Hwang-ti;  (2)  Kwan-yu,  the  war-god  of  the 
present  dynasty,  a great  hero  of  the  2nd  and  3rd 
cents.  A.D.  ; ’(3)  Wen-ch’ang,  a star  in  the  Great 
Bear,  the  patron  of  the  classical  studies  on  which 
is  based  the  selection  of  State  officials,  who  by 
their  rule  maintain  the  Tao  among  men  ; (4)  Peh- 
kih  kiun,  ‘ the  ruler  of  the  north  pole  ’ ; (5)  Hwo 
shen,  ‘ the  god  of  fire’ ; (6)  P'ao-shen,  ‘ the  cannon- 
gods’;  (7)  GKing-hwang  shen,  ‘gods  of  the  walls 
and  moats,’  that  is  to  say,  the  patron  divinities  of 
walled  cities  and  forts  throughout  the  Empire ; (8) 
Tung-yoh  shen,  the  ‘ god  of  the  Eastern  Mountain,’ 
i.e.  the  Thaishan  in  Shan-tung  ; (9)  four  Lting,  or 
dragons,  gods  of  water  and  rain,  for  whom  temples 
exist  in  the  environs  of  Peking,  apparently  for  the 
management  and  regulation  of  the  fung-shui  of 
the  city  and  the  Imperial  palace ; (10)  Ma  Tsu-p’o, 
the  goddess  of  the  ocean  and  water  ; (11)  Hu-t'u- 
shen,  or  ‘ god  of  the  ground  ’ ; and  Sze-kung  shen, 
the  patron  of  architecture,  to  each  of  whom,  before 
any  building  works  are  undertaken,  sacrifices  are 
offered  on  altars  erected  on  the  site  of  the  build- 
ing ; (12)  Yao  shen,  ‘ the  gods  of  the  porcelain 
kilns’ ; (13)  Men  shen,  the  gods  of  certain  Palace 
doors  and  gates  of  Peking;  and  (14)  Ts'ang-shen, 

‘ the  gods  of  the  store-houses  ’ of  Peking  and  Tung- 
chow. 

Many  of  these  State  sacrifices  are  also  offered  by 
the  authorities  throughout  the  provinces,  on  altars 
or  in  temples  which  have  been  built  for  this  purpose 
in  the  chief  city  of  each  province,  department,  or 
district — namely,  those  of  the  gods  of  the  ground 
and  of  millet ; those  of  Shen  Nung,  Confucius, 
and  the  gods  of  clouds,  rain,  wind,  and  thunder  ; 
those  of  the  mountains  and  rivers  in  the  country  ; 
those  of  the  walls  and  moats  of  the  city  ; and  those 
of  Kwan-yii.  In  Peking,  as  in  the  provinces,  there 
are,  moreover,  temples,  built  with  the  same  official 
design,  for  a great  number  of  historical  persons 
who  have  rendered  services  to  the  dynasties  and 
the  people.  They  have,  on  that  account,  received 
titles  of  honour  from  the  Emperors,  and  have 
their  special  temples  in  the  places  where  they  lived 
and  worked.  There  are  also  similar  temples  for 
former  wise  and  faithful  princes,  nobles,  and  states- 
men ; for  men  who  have  sacrificed  their  lives  in 
the  service  of  the  dynasty,  etc. 

4.  Lastly,  three  sacrifices  are  prescribed  to  be 
offered  annually  by  the  authorities  all  through  the 
Empire  for  the  repose  and  refreshment  of  the  souls 
of  the  departed  in  general. 

All  the  State  sacrifices  take  place  either  on 
certain  fixed  days  of  the  calendar,  or  on  days 
which  are  indicated  as  favourable  and  felicitous. 
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This  synopsis  of  the  State  pantiieon  shows  that 
the  Confucian  religion  is  a mixture  of  Nature- 
worship  and  worsliip  of  the  dead.  It  is  the  rule 
to  represent  the  gods  who  are  believed  to  have 
lived  as  men,  by  images  in  human  form,  and  the 
others  by  tablets  inscribed  with  their  luincipal 
divine  titles.  Images  as  well  as  tablets  are  in- 
habited by  the  spirits,  especially  when,  at  sacrifices, 
these  have  been  formally  juayed  to  or  summoned, 
with  or  without  music,  to  descend  into  those 
objects.  Confucian  worship  and  sacrifice,  then, 
being  actually  addressed  to  animate  images,  is 
idolatry.  Certainly  it  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  Chinese  spirit  to  think  of  such  tablets  and 
images  as  mere  wood  and  paint. 

The  religion  of  the  State,  performed  by  the  Son 
of  Heaven  as  high  priest,  and  by  ministers  and 
mandarins  all  through  the  Empire  as  his  proxies, 
is  thoroughly  ritualistic.  Since,  during  the  Han 
dynasty,  under  the  auspices  of  Emperors  and  by 
the  care  of  illustrious  scholars,  the  classics  were 
rescued  from  oblivion,  an  elaborate  ritual,  based 
on  those  classics,  was  at  the  same  time  called  into 
existence  in  the  form  of  rescrijits,  regulating  in 
minutest  detail  every  point  in  the  State  religion. 
Subsequent  dynasties  framed  their  institutions  in 
general,  and  their  ritual  of  the  State  religion  in 
particular,  on  those  of  the  House  of  Han,  though 
with  modifications  and  additions  of  more  or  less 
importance.  Instances  of  eminent  statesmen  pre- 
senting memorials  to  the  throne,  in  which  they 
criticized  rituals  and  proposed  corrections,  abound 
in  the  historical  works  ; and  these  instances  prove 
that  formal  codifications  of  rites  have  always  been 
in  existence  since  the  reign  of  the  House  of 
Han. 

These  codifications  have  for  the  most  part  been 
preserved  in  the  dynastic  Histories,  but  it  is  not 
possible  now  to  decide  whether  they  are  given  in 
their  entirety  or  in  an  abridged  shape.  None  of 
them  equals  in  elaboration  that  of  the  Khai-yuen 
period  (713-741).  This  vast  compendium  of  statu- 
tory rites  of  the  T’ang  dynasty  is  a systematic 
compilation  of  nearly  all  the  ceremonial  usages 
mentioned  in  the  classical  books,  with  a few 
additional  elements  borrowed  from  the  House  of 
Han.  It  was  drawn  up  by  the  statesman  Siao 
Sung,  assisted,  as  we  may  admit,  by  a body  of 
officials  and  scholars,  and  it  has  been  the  medium 
through  which  the  most  ancient  religious  institu- 
tions of  China  have  held  their  place  as  standard- 
rites  of  the  State  religion  to  this  day.  The  Ta 
Ts’ing  hwui  tien,  or  Collective  Statutes  of  the 
Great  House  of  Ts’ing,  are  moulded  on  it.  It  is 
also  the  prototype  of  the  Ta  Ts’ing  t’ung  li,  or 
General  Rituals  of  the  Great  Ts’ing  dynasty,  which 
is  an  official  codification  of  the  rites  proper  for  the 
use  of  the  nation  and  its  rulers.  Therefore,  whoever 
is  able  to  read  and  interpret  Chinese  texts  has  it 
in  his  power  to  study  and  de.scribe  in  its  details 
the  State  religion  from  official  printed  docu- 
ments. 

The  conclusion  is,  of  course,  ready  to  hand,  that 
the  State  religion  is  instituted  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  influence  the  Universe  by  the  worship  of 
gods  who  constitute  the  Yang,  in  order  that  hapjii- 
ness  may  be  ensured  to  the  Emperor  and  his  house 
and  to  his  people.  It  is,  in  other  words,  a religion 
purporting  to  secure  the  good  working  of  the  Tao, 
or  Universal  Order,  thus  naturally  to  frustrate  the 
work  of  the  Yin  and  its  spectres.  Thus  the  exercise 
of  that  religion  is  reasonably  the  highest  duty  of 
rulers,  whom  that  Tao  has  assigned  to  secure  that 
good  working  among  men.  The  people  are  not 
allowed  to  take  part  in  it,  except  by  erecting  the 
State  temples  and  altars,  and  keeping  them  in  good 
repair  at  their  own  cost  and  by  their  own  labour. 
The  only  religion  allowed  to  them  by  the  State  is 


the  worship  of  their  own  ancestors,  which  is 
classical  and  therefore  Confucian. 

Yet,  as  everywhere  in  the  world,  religious  in- 
stincts in  China  go  their  own  way,  in  spite  of 
official  rescripts.  Not  content  with  the  worship 
of  their  ancestors,  the  people  freely  indulge  in  the 
worship  of  Confucian  deities.  In  villages  and  in 
other  localities  they  have  temples  for  the  worship 
of  mountains,  streams,  rocks,  and  the  like.  The 
god  of  the  earth  in  jjarticular  enjoys  much  venera- 
tion ; in  all  quarters  the  people  have  erected 
temples  or  chapels  and  shrines  to  him  ; they  regard 
and  worship  him  as  the  god  of  wealth,  and  the 
patron  divinity  of  agriculture.  And  everywhere 
the  people  resort  to  certain  .State  temples  in  the 
chief  towns  of  provinces,  departments,  and  dLstricts, 
and  worship  the  idols  there  after  their  own  fashion. 

This  popular  worship  of  Confucian  divinities 
being  practised  all  through  the  Empire,  the  images 
of  gods  exist  by  tens  of  thousands,  the  temples  by 
thousand.s.  Almost  every  temple  has  its  idol  gods 
which  are  co-ordinate  or  subordinate  in  rank  to 
the  chief  god,  so  that  China  fully  deserves  to  be 
called  the  most  idolatrous  countrj',in  the  world. 
This  religion  is  also  luactised  in  private  houses, 
many  of  which  have  altars  for  gods  and  goddesses, 
to  whom,  on  fixed  days,  sacrifices  are  annually  pre- 
sented. 

The  worship  of  ancestors  is  mentioned  in  the 
ancient  classics  so  often,  and  in  such  detail,  that 
we  cannot  doubt  it  was  also  the  core  of  the 
ancient  religion.  It  has  assumed  the  form  of  a 
most  elaborate  system  of  disposal  of  the  dead. 
Washing  and  dressing  of  corpses,  cotlining  and 
burial,  and  grave-building  are  matters  of  the 
greatest  solicitude.  The  erection  of  large  tumuli 
for  princes  and  nobles  was  always  the  rule  in 
China,  and  the  mausolea  built  for  emperors  ami 
princes  were  magnificent  structures.  Those  of  the 
present  ruling  dynasty  certainly  belong  to  the 
greatest  and  grandest  which  the  hand  of  man  ever 
produced. 

The  ancestral  cult  is  regulated  in  the  State  ritual 
by  (.special  rescripts  for  all  classes  of  the  Chinese 
people.  Many  a well-to-do  family  possesses  its 
ancestral  temple,  where  the  soul  tablets  of  its  older 
generations  are  preserved,  and  where  sacrifices  are 
offered  to  them.  In  the  dwelling-house  a part  of 
the  altar  is  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  the  latest 
generations.  A temple  in  front  of  the  altar  serves 
for  the  offerings,  which  are  ])resented  by  the  family 
on  various  fixed  days  in  the  calendar,  with  the 
father  or  grandfather  at  their  head.  Resides,  there 
is  an  altar  on  each  grave,  which  has  been  built  with 
some  outlay,  and  the  mausolea  of  the  great  of  this 
earth  have  even  a temjile,  containing  an  altar  with 
the  tablet  of  the  soul  which  rests  with  the  body  in 
the  grave.  In  the  first  months  and  years  after  the 
burial,  certain  sacrifices  are  offered  on  the  grave  ; 
later  on  there  is  one  sacrifice  in  every  year,  in 
spring,  in  the  Ts’ing  •wing  season,  reserved  for 
visits  to  the  family  tombs,  and  for  cleaning  and 
repairing  them.  Of  course  the  tombs  are  visited 
on  many  other  occasions  (cf. , further,  art.  COM- 
MUNION WITH  THE  Dead  [Chinese]. 

No  doubt  ancestor-worship  has  some  value  as  an 
ethical  element.  The  punishing  hand  of  the  fore- 
fathers is  always  present  on  the  house-altar  and 
in  the  temple  oi  the  family,  and  will  deter  many 
a son  or  daughter  from  evil.  Ancestor-worship 
strengthens  the  ties  of  family  life,  as  it  supplies 
the  descendants  with  a rall.ying  point  in  the 
common  ancestral  altar.  It  thus  fosters  a spirit 
of  mutual  help  in  the  emergencies  of  life,  and  it  has 
exercised  a powerful  influence  upon  Chinese  family 
life  and  social  institutions. 

I.iTEttA'rcRE. — See  end  of  next  article. 

J.  J.  M.  Dk  Gkoot. 
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CONFUCIUS. — Tlie  system  whicli  is  known  in 
the  West  as  Confucianism  is  described  in  China  as 
Ju-kiao,  or  ‘ School  of  the  Learned,’  and  professes 
to  conserve  the  teachings  of  K'ung  Fu-tsu,  the 
philosopher  Kung,  whose  name  is  familiar  to 
Westerns  under  the  Latinized  form  of  Confucius. 
Ju-kiao  represents  orthodoxy  in  China,  all  other 
systems  being  nominally  heterodox,  though  Taoism 
and  Buddhism  have,  as  a result  of  long  association, 
been  popularly  admitted  to  a place  among  the 
‘ three  Schools.’  Buddhism  is,  of  course,  exotic  in 
its  origin,  hut  Taoism  is  based  upon  the  same 
ancient  materials  as  Confucius  requisitioned.  Lao- 
tse,  or  Laocius,  to  whom  is  attributed  the  system 
known  as  Tao-kiao,  or  ‘ School  of  the  Way,’ 
commonly  known  as  ‘Taoism,’  was  a strenuous 
reformer,  who  boldly  applied  the  teachings  which 
he  discovered  in  the  ancient  Chinese  records  to 
the  amelioration  of  existing  conditions,  making 
non-interference  and  the  suppression  of  personal 
ambition  the  keystones  of  his  system.  Confucius 
made  no  profession  of  original  thought,  and  con- 
fessed himself  to  be  but  a transmitter  of  the 
manners  and  maxims  of  the  ‘ good  old  times.’ 
What  he  attempted  to  do  was  to  apply  to  the 
degenerate  days  in  which  he  lived  the  best  elements 
of  the  accumulated  wisdom  and  experience  of  the 
past,  which  he  found  locked  up  in  the  ancient 
records,  and  reflected  in  the  time-honoured  cere- 
monials. These  he  endeavoured  to  elucidate  and 
emphasize,  not  only  viva  voce  to  the  ardent  dis- 
ciples who  flocked  to  him  from  all  quarters,  and 
to  the  feudal  lords  whom  he  interviewed  in  the 
course  of  his  wanderings  from  State  to  State,  but 
also  by  carefully  prepared  and  annotated  editions 
of  the  early  writings  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 
His  highest  hope  was  to  lead  the  rulers  of  the 
feudal  kingdoms,  by  easy  stages,  to  the  gentler 
manners  of  the  past,  and  tlius  to  initiate  a reign  of 
peace.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  standpoint  of 
Confucius  and  his  contemporary  Laocius,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  political  circumstances  of  their 
times  should  be  carefully  considered. 

I.  The  times  in  which  Confucius  lived. — The 
Chow  dynasty,  established  by  King  Wu  (1122  B.C.), 
was  in  a declining  condition  at  the  time  when 
Confucius  was  born,  and  the  central  authority, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  Central  State,  or 
‘ Middle  Kingdom,’  as  the  Chinese  call  their  Empire 
even  to-day,  was  powerless  to  enforce  its  dicta 
upon  the  turbulent  States  which  were  its  nominal 
vassals.  Constant  war,  with  its  dreadful  con- 
comitants, was  the  ‘sign  of  the  times.’  The 
soldier  was  in  the  ascendant,  the  schoolmaster 
unemployed.  Agriculture  languished  for  lack  of 
manual  labour,  and  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine 
wrought  untold  horrors  upon  the  feudal  kingdoms. 
In  the  midst  of  scenes  such  as  these  a son  was  born 
(551  B.c.)  to  an  ancient  officer  of  the  K'ung  family, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  by  commanding 
physique  and  martial  powers  in  the  wars  of  his 
times,  and  who  was  then  living  a retired  life  in  the 
State  of  Lu,  situated  in  the  modern  province  of 
Shantung.  The  infant  was  given  the  name  of  K'iu 
= ‘ a hillock  ’ (in  allusion  to  certain  circumstances 
of  his  birth  and  appearance),  with  the  alternative 
Chung-Ni,  or  ‘second  Mount  Ni,’  there  being 
another  ‘ Mount  Ni  ’ in  the  person  of  an  elder 
step-brother,  the  offspring  of  a concubine. 

Tlie  life  of  K'ung  K'iu,  or,  as  we  know  him, 
Confucius,  may  be  divided  into  5 periods:  (1) 
551-5.31,  covering  his  early  boyhood,  his  mar- 
riage at  the  age  of  19,  and  his  appointment  to 
the  office  of  keeper  of  the  State  granaries,  and,  a 
year  later,  to  that  of  guardian  of  the  common 
lands ; (2)  530-501,  when  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
work  of  teaching,  and  gradually  collected  around 
him  an  enthusiastic  band  of  disciples,  at  the  same 


time  completing  his  own  education  and  labouring 
at  a new  edition  of  the  ancient  Odes  and  Historical 
Records  ; (3)  500-496,  when,  for  a short  period,  he 
acted  as  magistrate  in  his  native  State,  and,  as  a 
result  of  tlie  signal  success  of  his  methods,  was 
promoted  to  the  office  of  Minister  of  Works,  and, 
suKsequently,  to  that  of  Minister  of  Ju.stice,  resign- 
ing his  office  only  when  he  found  his  counsels 
unavailing  to  turn  the  reigning  Duke  from  the 
evil  ways  he  had  adopted  ; (4)  496-483,  when  he 
wandered  over  a large  number  of  the  feudal  States, 
vainly  endeavouring  to  induce  their  rulers  to  reform 
their  manners  and  return  to  the  ancient  ways ; 
and  (5)  483-478,  the  last  period  of  his  life,  spent  in 
his  native  State,  during  which  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  completion  of  his  literary  labours  in  con- 
nexion with  the  ancient  records,  and  to  the  produc- 
tion of  his  one  original  work,  the  Ch'un-ts'iu  = 

‘ Spring  and  Autumn  ’ annals. 

2.  The  Confucian  library. — The  materials  upon 
which  the  system  known  as  Confucianism  is  based 
are  to  be  found  in  the  various  King,  or  Canons, 
and  the  Shu,  or  Writings,  w'hich  are  attributed  to 
Confucius  and  his  disciples.  These  have  been 
variously  tabulated  at  different  periods  of  history, 
but  are  nowadays  generally  described  as  the  ‘ Four 
/S/m’and  the  ‘FiveA'4ny’(seepreeedingart.,p.  12*'). 

3.  The  doctrines  of  Confucius. — -When  the 
condition  of  the  feudal  kingdoms  in  Confucius’ 
time  is  borne  in  mind,  it  will  be  seen  to  follow 
naturally  that  the  great  object  towards  which  he 
directed  his  eff'orts  was  the  tranquillizing  of  the 
Empire.  The  possibility  of  effecting  this  aim  he 
demonstrated  in  three  ways  : (1)  by  his  redactions 
of  the  ancient  historical  records  and  poetry,  show- 
ing, to  the  present  and  to  all  future  ages,  the  method 
by  which  the  great  rulers  of  antiquity,  Yao,  Shun, 
and  others,  had  succeeded  in  controlling  and 
directing  the  ‘ black-haired  people  ’ ; (2)  by  his 
personal  instructions  and  counsels  to  the  various 
nobles  whom  he  interviewed  in  the  course  of  his 
journeyings  through  the  feudal  kingdoms,  and  to 
the  ardent  students  who  delighted  to  sit  at  his 
feet ; and  (3)  by  his  own  example  in  the  small 
spheres  which  were  entrusted  to  him,  and  where 
his  methods  are  represented  as  being  entirely 
successful.  This,  indeed,  was  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciple which  he  so  frequently  emphasized,  viz.,  that, 
if  Sage  and  Sovereign  could  be  combined  in  one 
person,  the  difficulties  of  empire  would  disappear. 
The  force  of  example  was  the  great  motive  power 
he  sought  to  apply  to  every  exigency  ; if  the  lord 
paramount  would  but  imitate  the  ancient  worthies, 
the  various  princes  would  be  excited  to  emulation, 
and  thus,  through  every  grade  of  society,  the 
process  Avould  be  continued  until  the  whole  nation 
was  reformed.  The  stages  by  which  this  process 
was  to  be  completed  are  thus  described  in  the 
‘ Great  Learning  ’ [‘  Great  Study  ’] : 

‘ The  ancients  who  wished  to  illustrate  illustrious  virtue 
throughout  the  Empire  first  ordered  well  their  own  States. 
Wishing  to  order  well  their  own  States,  they  first  regulated  their 
families.  Wishing  to  regulate  their  families,  they  first  cultivated 
their  persons.  Wishing  to  cultivate  their  persons,  they  first 
rectified  tlieir  hearts.  Wishing  to  rectify  their  hearts,  they  first 
sought  to  be  sincere  in  their  thoughts.  Wishing  to  be  sincere 
in  tlieir  thoughts,  they  first  extended  to  the  utmost  then- 
knowledge.  Such  extension  of  knowledge  lay  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  things.  Things  being  investigated,  knowledge  became 
complete.  Their  knowledge  being  complete,  their  thoughts 
were  sincere.  Their  thoughts  being  sincere,  their  hearts  were 
thus  rectified.  Their  hearts  being  rectified,  their  persons  were 
cultivated.  Their  persons  being  cultivated,  their  families  were 
regul.ated.  Their  families  being  regulated,  their  States  were 
rightly  governed.  Their  States  being  rightly  governed,  the 
whole  Empire  was  made  tranquil  and  happy.’ 

As  to  extraneous  aids  to  the  effecting  of  this 
purpose,  Confucius  could  only  propose  the  illus- 
trious examples  of  antiquity,  which  he  delighted 
in  discovering  and  popularizing  ; he  could  promise 
no  assistance  from  above.  Heaven  might  commis- 
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sion  men  to  perform  certain  tasks,  and  protect 
them  whilst  in  the  execution  of  them,  but,  for  tlie 
carrying  out  of  those  commissions,  man  must 
depend  upon  his  own  unaided  abilities,  upon  that 
‘nature,’  predisposed  towards  goodness,  which 
Heaven  had  conferred  on  him,  and  to  which  he 
himself  must  allow  its  full  development,  in  har- 
mony with  the  observed  course  of  Nature  and  the 
examples  of  the  great  sages  of  the  past.  The  gifts 
of  nature  vary  in  different  individuals.  There  are 
four  great  classes  of  mankind:  (1)  those  who 
possess  intuitive  knowledge  ; (2)  those  whose 
natural  abilities  enable  them  to  learn  with  ease  ; 
(3)  those  who,  though  naturally  dull,  are  able  by 
earnest  application  to  become  learned  ; and  (4) 
those  who  decline  the  attempt  to  acquire  know- 
ledge because  of  natural  incapacity  and  indifference. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  the  diversities  of  natural  gifts,  it 
is  possible  for  every  man,  by  means  of  self-culture, 
to  reach  the  highest  developmentof  which  his  nature 
is  capable  ; and  nothing  less  than  this  should  satisfy 
the  aspirant.  ‘ Rest  in  the  highest,’  or  ‘ Cease  only 
when  the  acme  is  reached,’  is  the  key-note  of  the 
‘ Great  Learning.’  Confucius  himself  aimed  high  ; 
he  did  not  expend  his  strength  in  the  interests  of 
common  men,  but  concentrated  his  efforts  on  the 
education  of  rulers,  either  those  who  were  already 
in  office  or  those  who  were  likely  to  attain  to 
power,  believing  that,  if  he  should  succeed  in  im- 
planting his  opinions  amongst  the  highest  classes, 
the  regeneration  of  the  masses  would  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

There  is  practically  nothing  of  a religious  nature 
in  Confucianism  pure  and  simple.  Religion,  in  the 
strict  sense,  existed  in  China  long  before  his  day, 
and  survives  even  to  the  present  in  the  sacrifice  to 
Shang-ti,  described  on  p.  13,  which  the  Emperor 
offers  as  the  representative  of  the  myriad  people. 
Confucius  seems  to  have  directed  all  his  energies  to 
the  promotion  of  self-culture,  adopting  an  attitude 
of  strict  reserve  on  the  question  of  religion.  He 
certainly  countenanced  the  religious  observances 
of  his  time  so  far  as  they  were  consonant  with  the 
ancient  rites,  and  did  not  openly  rebuke  the  ex- 
travagances which  existed,  as,  for  instance,  the 
burial  alive  of  human  victims,  which  was  not 
unknown  in  his  day.  Perhaps  in  this  matter  he 
was  guided  by  a principle  which  he  enunciated, 
viz.,  ‘ When  good  government  prevails  in  a State, 
language  may  be  lofty  and  bold,  and  actions  the 
same.  When  bad  government  prevails,  the  actions 
may  be  lofty  and  bold,  but  the,  language  may  be 
with  some  reserve.'  It  may  be  that  he  had  but 
little  sympathy  with  the  religious  decadence  of  his 
own  times  and  the  abuses  which  were  then  pre- 
valent, but  he  evidently  considered  it  no  part  of 
his  mission  to  attack  them  in  any  iconoclastic 
spirit,  and  he  preferred  to  adopt  an  attitude  of 
strict  reticence  towards  the  question  of  religion, 
recommending  the  observance  of  the  .accustomed 
ritual,  but  deprecating  ,a  too  close  inquiry  into  the 
spiritual  phenomena.  He  evidently  regarded  the 
ottering  of  sacrifice  as  of  great  subjective  v.alue, 
but  professed  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the 
great  sacrifice  to  Shang-ti.  He  certainly  added 
nothing  to  the  contemporary  knowledge  of  God  or 
of  spirits  ; he  had  nothing  to  say  with  regard  to 
death  or  the  hereafter  ; the  ‘ present  distress  ’ was 
a sufficient  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  his  dis- 
ciplinary methods  ; the  present  life  was  the  only 
theatre  in  which  he  sought  to  ins|)ire  men  to  act 
their  part.  The  existence  of  the  Empire  was  im- 
perilled through  the  unceasing  struggles  of  tlie 
feudal  States,  and  his  great  endeavour  was  to  induce 
their  several  rulers  to  suppress  their  overweening 
ambitions,  and  to  cultivate  that  moderation,  tliat 
harmonious  balance,  which  is  emphasized  in  the 
‘ Doctrine  of  tlie  Mean  ’ ; so  that  the  various 
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parts  of  tlie  social  organism  might  work  together 
smoothly  and  with  mutual  profit,  like  a perfectly 
fitted  and  well-oiled  machine,  each  State  furnishing 
its  quota  of  Imperial  service,  each  ruler  and  officer 
occupying  his  appointed  place,  and  all  friction 
being  avoided,  so  that  the  Middle  Kingdom  might 
become  once  more  a model  to  the  barbarians  on 
its  frontiers,  and  a power  which  no  alien  combina- 
tion might  venture  to  impugn. 

Confucius  was,  above  all  things,  a political 
reformer,  but  one  who  founded  liLs  political  prin- 
ciples upon  moral  bases.  He  wishecl  the  harmony 
of  Nature  to  be  reflected  in  the  world  of  men,  and 
hence  the  very  first  essential  in  his  system  was  the 
cultivation  of  knowledge,  especially  natural  science. 
But,  by  a strange  irony  of  fate,  the  chapter  of  the 
‘ Great  Learning  ’ which  was  supposed  to  deal  with 
this  fundamental  question  has  been  lost,  and  what 
remains  is  occupied  with  the  lesser  details  which 
appear  as  branches  detached  from  the  tree.  The 
abortive  attempts  of  later  philosophers  to  deal  with 
the  phenomena  of  Nature  are  described  in  art. 
Cosmogony  and  Cosmology  (Chinese). 

The  steps  in  the  process  of  self-culture  have 
already  been  enumer.ated  ; the  completion  of  know- 
ledge leads  to  sincerity  in  thought,  for  the  reason 
that  the  scholar  who  h.as  thus  attained  enlighten- 
ment can  no  longer  be  deceived  by  outward 
appearances  or  inward  imaginings.  Being  thus 
freed  from  the  deceptive  influences  of  passion, 
emotion,  fe.ar,  etc.,  he  is  able  to  rectify  his  heart, 
i.e.  to  restrain  wayward  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
tendencies  ; as  a consequence,  his  outward  actions 
are  conformed  to  the  highest  ideals  of  proiu-iety, 
i.e.  the  cultivation  of  the  jierson  ; and,  from  this 
point,  he  becomes  a centre  of  influence  which 
extends  to  his  family,  his  State,  etc.,  so  that  the 
whole  Empire  is  m.ade  tranquil  and  happy. 

This  m.ay  be  said  to  be  the  Confucian  gospel  in  a 
word,  and  it  will  be  evident  that  it  is  based  upon 
the  conviction  th.at  man’s  nature  is  originally 
good,  and  merely  requires  cultivation  on  right 
lines  to  bring  it  to  its  highest  perfection.  Con- 
fucius admitted  that  ‘ by  nature  men  are  nearly 
.alike  ; by  practice  they  get  to  be  wide  apart.’  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  what  is  prescribed  for 
rulers  should  also  apply,  in  a me.asure,  to  the  mass 
of  the  people  ; they  may  not  have  the  opportunity 
of  pursuing  their  studies  to  the  s.ame  degree,  but  all 
must  share  in  the  process  of  self-culture,  and  tluis 
bear  a part  in  the  tranquillizing  of  the  Empire, 
which  is  to  be  brought  about  by  the  regulation  of 
the  individual  State,  family,  .and  person. 

In  the  family  and  social  relations  the  recognition 
of  a common  brotherhooil  is  to  be  the  inspiration 
.and  obligation  of  all  corporate  life.  ‘ Within  the 
four  seas  all  are  brethren,’  and  this  is  the  idea 
which  underlies  (1)  the  j>rincii)le  of  ‘ Benevolence,’ 
which  is  the  first  of  the  five  cardinal  virtues. 
Upon  this  follow:  (2)  ‘ Uprightness  of  Mind,' /.e. 
the  exhibition  of  moral  excellence,  as  the  word 
seems  to  denote  ; (3)  ‘ ITojuiety  in  Demeanour,’ 
the  observance  of  convention,  including  the  ortho- 
doxies of  religious  worship,  etc.  ; (4)  ‘ Bractical 
Sagacity,’  or  ‘ Knowledge  of  Affairs  ’ ; and  (5) 
‘ Good  l<'aith.’  The  whole  may  be  combined  in  t he 
word  which  may  serve  as  .a  rule  of  life — Reciprocity 
or  Considerateness,  i.e.  ‘What  you  do  not  want 
done  to  yourself,  do  not  do  to  others.’  These  were 
to  be  regarded  as  the  special  ch.aracteristics  of 
rulers  ; but  the  live  cardinal  relations,  upon  which 
the  whole  social  structure  is  based,  were  required 
of  all  classes,  and  were  defined  as  those  existing 
between  sovereign  and  subject,  father  and  son, 
elder  brother  and  younger,  husband  and  wife, 
friend  and  friend.  Filial  conduct  and  its  correlate 
of  fraternal  subordination  may  be  described  as  the 
corner-stones  of  the  system,  for  upon  them  depend 
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not  only  self-c\ilture,  but  also  the  regulation  of  the 
family  and  the  governuient  of  the  (State.  It  may 
have  been  for  this  reason  that  Confucius  was  will- 
ing to  overlook  the  extravagant  attention  paid  to 
ancestor-worship,  because  it  served  to  emphasize 
his  own  doctrines  of  Divine  right  and  the  para- 
mount importance  of  acquiescence  in  the  prevailing 
order.  He  anticipates  St.  Paul  in  saying,  ‘ Let 
every  soul  he  in  subjection  to  the  higher  powers 
. . . the  powers  that  he  are  ordained  of  God  ’ 
(Ro  13*).  The  appointment  of  a new  ruler  is 
described  as  the  ‘ receiving  of  Heaven’s  decree  ’ ; 
every  subject  of  the  State  must,  therefore,  accept 
his  ordered  place,  and  every  member  of  the  familj% 
in  like  manner,  must  fullil  his  part  with  loyal 
submission.  There  must  he  ‘no  contrariety’  in 
the  home  or  in  the  State  ; no  trespass  beyond  the 
appointed  limits,  no  disruption  of  the  social  har- 
monies. This  is  the  teaching  of  the  ‘ Doctrine  of 
the  Mean,’  which  follows  on  the  ‘ Great  Learning’ ; 
i.e.  the  avoidance  of  all  eccentricity,  or  departure 
from  the  normal  course  as  exemplilied  in  Nature. 
Equilibrium  and  Harmony  are  the  two  essentials 
to  hapi)y  social  relations  and  a contented  empire. 
Equilibrium  being  the  negative  side  when  the 
mind  is  not  aroused  by  feeling  or  emotion,  and 
Harmony  the  positive  side  when  feeling  is  excited 
but  acts  in  due  accord  with  its  environment. 

Amongst  the  factors  which  conduce  towards 
correctness  of  conduct  are  included  Poetry,  which 
inspires  to  the  attempting  of  noble  deeds  ; Cere- 
monials, by  which  the  habit  of  correct  action  is 
established ; Music,  which,  if  orthodox,  produces 
an  atmosphere  congenial  to  the  cultivation  of 
virtue,  and  gives  a tinish  to  character;  and  Archery, 
which  is  recommended  as  exercising  a moral  dis- 
cipline. 

From  the  above  it  may  be  seen  bow  little  of  a 
transcendental  character  there  is  in  the  teachings 
of  Confucius.  The  process  of  self-culture  must 
proceed  independently  of  any  spiritual  aid,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  conventional  rites  of  sacrifice  may 
be  considered  as  of  such  a nature — a supposition 
which  appears  to  be  negatived  by  the  fact  that  to 
Confucius  they  were  evidently  of  little  objective 
value. 

The  doctrines  thus  enumerated  find  illustration 
in  the  Analects,  or  Counsels,  of  Confucius — a col- 
lection of  acts  and  sayings  attributed  to  him  by 
his  immediate  disciples  ; and  they  are  represented 
in  concrete  form  in  the  person  of  the  ‘ princely 
man,’  or  ideal  scholar,  who  is  constantly  held  up 
as  a standard  of  imitation,  and  a criterion  of  con- 
duct— an  ideal  which,  by  the  way,  Confucius 
himself  disclaimed  having  attained. 

The  principles  of  Confucius  found  further  exposi- 
tion in  the  writings  of  Mencius  (Meng  k’o,  372-289 
B.C.),  wlio  is  accorded  the  title  of  ‘Second  Sage,’ 
or  the  next  in  order  of  dignity  to  Confucius 
himself.  The  work  which  bears  his  name  enlarges 
on  the  topics  of  Benevolence  and  Righteousness, 
wliicli  formed  the  subject  of  his  discussions  with 
the  rulers  of  the  several  States  he  visited  and  the 
disciples  lie  gathered.  But  tlie  most  popular  ex- 
ponent of  Confucianism  was  Chu  Hsi,  or  Cliucius 
(A.D.  1130-1200),  whose  commentaries  on  the  classi- 
cal books  are  now  generally  accepted  as  the  highest 
standard  of  orthodoxy.  Like  Confucius,  he  lu'o- 
ceed.s  upon  the  assumption  that  human  nature  is 
originally  good,  but  applies  his  speculations  to  the 
liitlierto  unsolved  problem  of  the  origin  of  evil. 
So  great  has  been  the  influence  of  Cliucius  upon 
modem  thought  in  China,  tliat  ‘ Chucianism  ’ might 
be  substituted  for  ‘ Confucianism  ’ as  descriptive  of 
the  later  dcvcloximcnt  of  the  tenets  of  Confucius 
and  his  followers. 

4.  Secret  of  the  success  of  Confucianism. — In 
view  of  what  has  been  stated  above  as  to  the 


absence  of  religious  motive  in  Confucianism,  it 
may  be  asked  how  the  system  which  is  thus 
denominated  attained  its  present  popularity  and 
general  acceptance.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Con- 
fucius utterly  failed  to  convince  his  generation  of 
the  value  of  the  methods  he  so  ardently  advocated. 
Outside  of  the  circle  of  those  wdio  formed  his  school 
of  disciples  he  appears  to  have  had  few  admirers. 
No  ruler  of  his  day  was  prepared  to  put  his  opinions 
to  the  test ; only  in  the  small  sphere  which  he 
himself  occupied,  for  a short  period,  in  his  own 
State  of  Lu,  w'as  he  able  to  demonstrate  their 
practical  character.  His  personal  influence  over 
his  immediate  follow'ers  mu.st  have  been  immense, 
though  his  family  life  was  unfortunate  ; but,  when 
his  despairing  complaint  of  the  non-appreciation  of 
his  doctrines  and  non-recognition  of  his  character 
had  been  silenced  by  death,  and  after  his  favourite 
disciples  had  passed  away,  it  seemed  as  if  the  very 
memory  of  the  sage  w'as  about  to  perish.  Many 
years  elapsed  before  any  national  attempt  to  com- 
memorate him  was  initiated,  but  succeeding  ages 
and  dynasties  have  vied  with  one  another  in  elevat- 
ing him  in  the  scale  of  posthumous  dignities,  until, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  he  was  at 
last  raised  to  the  pre-eminent  position  of  ‘ Co- 
assessor with  Heaven  and  Earth.’ 

No  doubt  the  intense  patriotism  of  Confucius 
was  a feature  which  won  the  hearts  of  those  who 
delighted  to  leani  from  him  ; everything  was  sub- 
ordinated to  the  well-being  of  the  distracted  Empire, 
and  to  this  end  he  W'as  prepared  to  sacrifice  his 
personal  ambitions,  and  to  subject  himself  to 
ignominy  and  even  physical  danger.  His  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  right  of  virtuous  sovereigns,  even 
though  usurpers,  was  entirely  congenial  to  the 
founders  of  later  dynasties,  such  as  the  Han  line  of 
rulers,  wdio  w'ere  anxious  to  conciliate  the  student 
classes  that  had  suffered  so  severely  under  the 
regime  of  tlie  short-lived  Ts’ing  dynasty,  and  who 
sought  to  find  justification  for  their  claim  to  the 
supreme  authority  in  the  literature  which  their 
predecessors  so  greatly  feared.  The  masses  w’ere 
well  content  with  the  abolition  of  the  severe 
measures  with  wdiich  the  first  Empire  (the  Ts’ing) 
had  familiarized  them,  and  were  prepared  to  accept 
the  new  conditions.  Hence  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  new  rulers  and  the  scholars  to  come  to  an 
understanding,  and  an  active  endeavour  was  made 
to  restore  the  Confucian  literature  which  survived 
the  fires  of  Ts’ing,  for  such  writings  were  now 
almost  the  sole  survivors  of  the  ancient  records, 
and  were  regarded  with  a new  interest  and  an 
ever  growing  veneration.  The  course  of  time 
served  only  to  deepen  the  impression,  though  Con- 
fucianism did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  exclusive 
recognition  until  long  ages  of  conflict  with  Taoism 
and  Buddhism  had  passed.  The  masses,  too,  were 
predisposed  in  favour  of  the  Confucian  system,  not 
only  because  of  its  intrinsic  excellence,  but  because 
it  advocated  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  aimed  at 
individual  happiness  as  well  as  at  the  larger  issue 
of  national  tranquillity.  Hence  it  was  to  the 
interest  of  all  classes — the  newly  established  rulers, 
the  scholarly  classes,  and  the  majoi'ity  of  the 
people— that  the  system  of  Confucius  should  be 
accepted  as  a moral  code,  even  though  the  feudal 
conditions  to  which  it  owed  its  birth,  and  for  the 
amelioration  of  which  it  had  been  designed,  had 
long  passed  away.  The  establishment  of  the 
Hanliii  academy  and  of  the  system  of  literary 
examinations,  during  the  T’ang  djmasty  (A.D.  755), 
had  the  effect  of  encouraging  the  study  of  the 
Confucian  classics  amongst  all  sections  of  society, 
since  a complete  knowledge  of  the  text  was  required 
by  those  who  presented  themselves  for  examination 
with  a view  to  official  employment. 

5.  Defects  of  Confucianism. — The  failure  of 
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Confucianism  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  man’s 
spiritual  nature,  its  attitude  of  reserve  on  ques- 
tions aliecting  the  unseen  world,  its  silence  with 
regard  to  sin  and  its  remedy,  and  its  equivocal 
references  to  the  possibility  and  value  of  prayer — 
all  these  have  had  the  efl’ect  of  paving  tlie  way  for 
the  introduction  of  Buddhism,  with  its  doctrines  of 
an  All-merciful  One,  its  spiritual  aids  and  con- 
solations, its  plans  of  salvation  and  theory  of 
a ‘Western  Paradise,’  and  its  recognition  of 
woman’s  place  in  its  propaganda  (cf.  art.  China 
[Buddhism  in]).  Here  also  is  ollered  a field  where 
Christianity,  when  once  relieved  of  the  prejudice 
and  suspicion  which  now  encompass  it,  will  lind  a 
place  and  a welcome,  and  the  true  Sage  whom 
Confucius  dimly  outlined,  the  true  ‘ Coming  One  ’ 
of  whom  the  Buddlia  prophesied,  will  be  recognized 
in  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  alone  the  highest  defini- 
tion of  brotherhood  is  exhibited,  and  in  whom 
alone  fatherhood,  in  the  ultimate  sense,  is  pro- 
pounded— the  Fatherhood  of  God,  whose  ollspring 
IS  not  limited  to  the  confines  of  the  four  seas,  but 
embraces  ‘ all  nations  of  men  ’ who  ‘ dwell  on  all 
the  face  of  the  earth’  (Ac  17^®) ; in  whom  also  is 
found  that  motive  power  which  can  compensate 
for  the  weaknesses  and  disabilities  of  a corrupted 
human  nature,  and  can  enable  men  to  attain  to  the 
highest  perfection — a standard  far  transcending 
that  which  Confucius  had  in  mind  when  he  enun- 
ciated his  great  axiom,  ‘ Rest  in  the  highest 
excellence,’  * 
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W.  Gilbert  Walshe. 

CONGREGATIONALISM.— I.  The  name.— 

The  term  ‘ Congregational  ’ came  into  general  use 
about  the  beginning  of  the  great  Civil  War  in 
England,  and  contemporaneously  in  New  England, 
as  descriptive  of  a form  of  Church  polity  in  which 
the  local  congregation  is  the  unit  of  organiza- 
tion and  the  source  of  ecclesiastictil  government 
(e.g.  Richard  Mather,  An  A2iologie,  London,  1643 
[written  1639],  p.  6,  and  generally  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  succeeding  years).  From  the  last  de- 
cade of  the  16th  cent,  its  adherents  had  been 
nick-named  ‘ Brownists,’  from  Robert  Browne  (see 
Brownish).  Against  this  name  they  protested 
(e.g.  A True  Confession,  Amsterdam,  1596,  title ; 
An  Apologeticall  Narration,  London,  1643,  p.  24). 
They  were  also  called  ‘ Separatists,’  because  of 
their  withdrawal  from  the  English  Establishment. 
The  title  ‘Independency’  was  attached  to  the 
system  at  about  the  same  time  as  that  of  ‘ Con- 
gregationalism ’ (in  1642),  and,  though  an  object 
of  early  protest  (e.g.  An  A-pologeticall  Narration, 
p.  23),  long  remained  its  usual  dc.sigiiation  in 
Great  Britain,  though  it  is  now  generally  suj)- 
planted  by  ‘Congregationalism.’  In  America  it 
was  never  in  use.  ‘ Congregationalist,’  as  a title 
of  the  adherents  of  the  polity,  is  encountered  in 
1692  (C.  Mather,  Blessed  Unions,  Boston)  ; and 
‘ Congregationalism,’  in  1716  (I.  Mather,  Disquisi- 
1 Cf.  J.  Iveraoh,  Is  God  Knowablc  },  1884,  p.  112  f. 


tion  on  Ecclesiastical  Councils,  Boston,  p.  vi). 
As  a polity,  Congregationali.sm  i.s  much  more 
wide-spread  than  the  Congregational  name.  Tlie 
Baptists,  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  the  iJi.sciples  of 
Clirist,  the  Unitarians  of  the  United  .States,  as 
well  as  certain  sections  of  the  Adventists  and  of 
the  Lutherans,  are  congregational ly  governed.  In 
this  article,  however,  only  that  grouji  of  Churches 
to  which  tlie  name  ‘ Congregational  ’ is  attached 
by  historic,  popular,  and  official  usage,  will  be 
considered. 

2.  Fundamental  principles. — Early  Congrega- 
tionalism was  a jiioduct  of  the  devotion  of  the  Re- 
formation epoch  to  the  Bible.  That  period  exalted 
the  Bible  as  the  only  rule  of  faitli  and  practice, 
if  the  Scriptures  teach  fully  all  that  it  is  requisite 
for  men  to  know  or  believe,  and  all  duties  of  the 
Christian  life,  it  w.as  hut  logdcal  to  raise  the  qiie.s- 
tion  whether  they  did  not  also  contain  a complete 
and  authoritative  guide  as  to  the  nature,  organiza- 
tion, officering  and  administration  of  the  Christian 
Church.  It  was  tlie  conviction  that  tlie  Bible  con- 
tains such  a pattern  that  gave  rise  to  Congre 
gationalism. 

‘ The  partes  of  Church-Government  are  all  of  them  exactly 
described  in  the  word  of  God  . . . soe  that  it  is  not  left  in  the 
power  of  men,  ollicers,  Churches,  or  any  state  in  tlie  world  to 
add,  or  diminish,  or  alter  any  thing  in  the  least  measure 
tlicrein’  (Cambridge  I'latform,  1618,  ch.  i. ; see  also  A True 
Confession,  1596,  of  the  ijoniloii-Auisterdam  Churcli,  ch.  .\x.). 

Examining  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  in  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  or  their  age,  and  under  a luo- 
found  conviction  of  an  insiiiration  wliicli  made 
every  portion  a word  of  God,  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  of  the  16tli  and  17lli  cents,  denied  the 
existence  of  national  or  territorial  Churches  ; and, 
while  holding  that  tlie  invisible  Cliurcli  ‘ coii- 
teynetli  in  it  all  the  Elect  of  God  that  have  bin, 
arc,  or  shal  he’  {A  True  Description,  Dort,  1589, 
p.  i),  affirmed  that  none  hut  local  associations 
of  exjicricntial  Christi.ans  are  visible  Cliiirclie.s. 
Each  of  these  Cliurclies  has  Christ  as  its  immediate 
and  only  Head.  Each  ‘ hath  powre  and  com- 
inandenient  to  elect  and  ordeine  tlieir  own  minis- 
terie,’  as  well  as  ‘ to  receive  in  or  to  cut  oil'  anic 
member’  (A  True  Confession,  clis.  xxiii.  andxxiv.). 
Each  local  church  is  therefore  a completely  self- 
governing  body. 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  early  Congregnlionalism  felt  a 
mystical  conviction,  not  now  characteristic  of  it,  tliat  Clirist  is 
in  so  real  and  true  a sense  the  Head  of  each  clmtvli  of  His  dis- 
ciples, and  tliey  are  so  one  witli  Him  hy  covenant,  that  Hie 
acts  of  such  a oliiirch,  tliougli  tliose  of  hunian  agents,  are  in 
vital  reality  His  acts,  wlietlier  in  tiie  adniittance  of  nioniliers, 
the  choice  of  ollicers,  or  tlie  administration  of  discipline. 

That  which  distinguishes  between  a chance  assem- 
blage of  Christian  people  and  a church  is  tliat  the 
members  of  the  local  congregation  are  united  into 
chnrcli-estate  hy  ‘a  willing  covenant  made  -with 
their  God’  ana  with  one  another  (B.  Browne, 
A Boolce  which  sheweth,  Dliildclhnrg,  1582,  p.  3). 

‘ A company  hecomes  a Cliurcli,  hj’-  joyning  in 
Covenant’  (R.  Mather,  An  Apologic,  p.  5).  Yet 
this  covenant  is  not  necessarily  formal,  though 
it  is  more  desirable  that  it  he  so,  for  ‘ wee  con- 
ceive the  substance  of  it  is  kept  where  there 
is  a real  .agreement  and  consent  of  a company 
of  faitliful  persons  to  meet  constantly  together 
in  one  congregation  for  the  puhliek  ivorsiiip  of 
God  and  their  mutnall  edilicatioii  ’ {Cambridge 
Platform,  ch.  iv.).  Tlie  only  lit  [lersons  to  enter 
into  such  a covenant,  and  lienee  the  only  jiroper 
clinrcli-memhers,  are  those  of  ])ersonal  religious 
experience;  hut,  hy  a coiiiiiaiison  with  the 
Ahraliaiiiic  covenant  of  (In  17’,  early  Congrega- 
tionalists  argued  Miat  t he  cliihlreii  of  such  covenant- 
ing memhers  were  included  in  the  parents’  covenant 
and  were  themselves  therefore  cliurcli  - memhers. 
The  status  of  such  cliihlren,  when  grown  to 
maturity  and  not  conscious  of  a personal  religious 
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faith,  was  a sore  puzzle  to  New  England  Congrega- 
tionalism from  the  middle  of  the  17th  to  the 
end  of  the  18th  cent.,  and  led  to  the  strenuous 
controversies  known  as  the  Half-Way  Covenant 
discussions  ; but  the  belief  of  Congregationalism 
has  always  been  that  the  true  material  of  church- 
membership  is  to  be  found  only  in  conscious  and 
purposeful  Christian  disciplesliip. 

Such  a local  church  as  has  been  described  should 
have  no  officers  but  those  of  NT  example  — 

‘ pastors,  teachers,  elders,  deacons,  heli)ers’  {A  True 
Cotifession,  ch.  xix. ).  The  ‘ pastor  ’ ‘ hath  the 
guift  of  exhorting  and  applying  especiallie  ’ ; 
the  ‘ teacher  ’ that  ‘ of  teaching  especiallie  ’ (R. 
Browne,  A Booke  which  sheweth,  p.  32).  Both 
preached,  though  the  teacher  gave  special  atten- 
tion to  doctrinal  exposition.  Both  administered 
the  sacraments.  The  ‘ ruling  elder  ’ was  a dis- 
ciplinary officer,  reckoned  to  the  mini.stry,  whose 
‘ work  is  to  joyn  with  the  pastor  and  teacher  in 
those  acts  of  spiritual  rule  which  are  distinct  from 
the  ministry  of  the  word  and  sacraments’  {Cam- 
bridge Platform,  ch.  vii.).  Only  in  the  absence  of 
pastor  and  teacher  could  the  ruling  elder  preach, 
and  in  no  case  gould  he  administer  the  sacra- 
ments. All  three  officers,  known  as  ‘ teaching  ’ 
and  ‘ ruling  ’ elders,  were  chosen  by  the  congTega- 
tion  they  served,  and,  in  earliest  Congregational- 
ism, were  ordained  by  representatives  of  the 
congregation.  Ordination,  being  considered  but 
the  recognition  of  a charge  in  a particular  church, 
was  to  be  repeated  at  each  fresh  entrance  into 
office.  But  by  the  time  that  the  Cambridge 
Platform  was  adopted,  in  1648,  custom  was  chang- 
ing, and  ordination  was  passing  from  the  member- 
ship of  the  particular  church  to  the  hands  of  those 
already  in  the  ministry.  ‘ In  such  churches  wliere 
there  are  no  elders,  and  the  church  so  desire,  wee 
see  not  why  imposition  of  hands  may  not  be  per- 
formed by  the  elders  of  other  churches’  {ib.  ch. 
ix.).  Ordinations  by  the  membership  of  the  local 
church  ceased  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  Two  other  classes  of  officers  were  recog- 
nized as  to  be  chosen  by  the  church.  Of  these  the 
more  important  were  ‘deacons,’  whose  work  was 
‘ to  receive  the  offrings  of  the  church,  gifts  given 
to  the  church,  and  to  keep  the  treasury  of  the 
church,  and  therewith  to  serve  the  tables  which 
the  church  is  to  provide  for,  as  the  Lord’s  table, 
the  table  of  the  ministers,  and  of  such  as  are  in 
necessitie’  {Cambridge  Platform,  ch.  Theo- 

retically desirable  were  ‘ helpers  ’ or  ‘ widows  ’ 
‘ to  minister  in  the  church  in  giving  attendance 
to  the  sick’  {ib.) ; but,  tliough  an  instance  or  two 
of  their  appointment  may  be  found  in  early  Eng- 
lish Congregational  practice,  none  held  office  in 
New  England. 

Each  local  church  was  from  the  first  free  to 
express  its  faith  in  its  own  language,  and  to  make 
such  tests  for  admittance  to  its  membership  as  it 
chose.  Congregationalists  from  the  beginning  felt, 
however,  that  churches  had  relations  of  fellowship 
one  with  another,  which  were  generally  pictured 
as  those  of  sisterhood  in  a common  family  of  God. 

‘There  be  sy nodes  or  meetings  of  sundrie  churches,  which 
are  when  the  weaker  churches  seeke  helpe  of  the  stronger,  for 
deciding  or  redressing  of  matters,  or  else  the  stronger  looke  to 
them  for  redresse  ’ (R.  Browne,  A Booke  which  sheweth,  p.  30). 
‘ Allthough  churches  be  distinct,  and  therfore  may  not  be 
confounded  one  with  another ; and  equal!,  and  therfore  have 
not  dominion  one  over  another ; yet  all  the  churches  ought  to 
preserve  church-communion  one  with  another’  {Cambridge 
Platform,  ch.  xv.). 

The  two  principles  of  local  autonomy  and  fel- 
lowship have  always  been  the  foci  of  Congrega- 
tionalism, and  the  latter  has  preserved  it  from 
Independency.  The  principle  of  fellowship  gave 
rise  almost  at  the  settlement  of  New  England  to 
the  occa.sional  council — a meeting  of  pastors  and 


lay  delegates  from  such  churches  as  the  church 
seeking  advice  chooses  to  summon,  called  to  give 
counsel  in  such  matters  as  the  ordination,  installa- 
tion, and  dismissal  of  ministers,  cases  of  discipline 
beyond  the  power  of  the  local  church  to  control, 
and  similar  ecclesiastical  exigencies.  Such  councils 
have  always  been  a feature  of  American  Congre- 
gational practice,  though  not  employed  in  Great 
Britain. 

3.  Present  Congregational  principles  and 
organization. — -Early  Congregationalism,  as  thus 
described,  has  undergone  much  modification  in 
detail,  though  its  essential  features  still  remain 
unaltered.  Modern  Congregationalism,  like  its 
prototype,  still  conceives  of  the  Church  as  a local 
company  of  experiential  Christians,  autonomous, 
yet  owing  fellowship  to  sister  churches.  But  it 
does  not  find,  as  its  early  leaders  did,  any  hard 
and  fast  pattern  of  the  Church  in  the  Scriptures, 
It  would  emphasize  the  congregational  as  a de- 
sirable, rather  than  as  the  only  rightful,  polity. 
Congregationalism  sees  the  merits  of  that  polity 
in  its  democracy,  its  voluntaryism,  its  capacity 
to  develop  full,  rounded,  Christian  manhood  and 
womanhood,  its  freedom,  and  its  flexibility.  The 
number  of  officers  supposed  by  early  Congrega- 
tionalism to  be  required  by  Scripture  proved  long 
ago  beyond  the  power  of  a small  congregation  to 
maintain.  Though  instances  of  the  ‘ teacher  ’ and 
‘ ruling  elder  ’ continued  late  into  the  18th  cent. , 
and  a single  example  of  the  ‘ ruling  elder’  may  be 
found  in  the  19th,  most  Congregational  churches, 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  had  before  the  close 
of  the  17th  cent,  reduced  their  officers  to  a pastor 
and  several  deacons.  These  are  the  chief  officers 
of  a Congregational  church  at  the  present  time. 
Of  comparatively  modern  growth  are  such  addi- 
ditional  officers  as  a superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
School,  a treasurer,  a choir-master,  and  the  like. 
Only  the  pastor  is  now  ordinarily  ordained.  In  a 
few  churches  deaconesses  have  been  recently  intro- 
duced, and,  in  most,  several  members  are  chosen, 
usually  annually,  to  serve  with  the  pastor  and 
deacons  as  an  executive  committee  by  which  the 
admittance  of  members  and  other  ecclesiastical 
business  are  primarily  considered,  though  with  ulti- 
mate reference,  on  its  recommendation,  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  church. 

The  larger  fellowship  of  tiie  churches  is  ex- 
pressed not  only  in  the  occasional  councils,  char- 
acteristic of  the  United  States,  of  which  mention 
has  been  made,  but  in  a close-knit  network  of 
regularly  recurrent  meetings  in  which  larger  or 
smaller  groups  of  churches  are  represented.  Some 
‘ Associations  ’ came  into  existence  in  Great  Britain 
in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  probably 
survived  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Restoration  ; but, 
beginning  with  that  of  Devonshire,  organized  in 
1785,  county  ‘Associations’  spread  rapidly  through 
England.  The  desire  for  a larger  expression  of 
fellowship  found  embodiment  in  the  additional 
organization  of  a ‘ Union  ’ for  Scotland  in  1812, 
and  for  England  and  Wales  in  1832.  The  latter 
now  meets  twice  a year.  In  the  United  States, 
the  first  voluntary  ministerial  ‘ Association  ’ was 
formed  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1690.  In  Con- 
necticut, ‘ Consociations  ’ of  ministers  and  lay 
delegates  were  organized  in  1709.  The  system  of 
meetings  representative  of  churches  by  pastors 
and  lay  delegates  was  not  generally  introduced, 
liowever,  till  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century. 
It  is  now  universal  in  American  Congregational- 
ism. A variety  of  nomenclature  exists,  but  uni- 
formity is  now  being  sought,  so  that  the  local 
groups  into  which  churches  are  confederated  shall 
be  known  as  ‘ Associations,’  and  tlie  larger  State- 
wide organizations  as  ‘Conferences.’  After  pre- 
liminary gatherings  representative  of  the  Congre- 
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gationalism  of  the  United  States  as  a whole,  held 
in  Albany,  N.Y.,  in  1852,  and  in  Boston,  Mass., 
in  1865,  the  ‘ National  Council  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Churches  of  the  United  States’  was  formed 
in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  in  1871,  and  has  met  triennially 
since.  Similar  organizations  exist  in  Canada  and 
the  British  colonies.  In  1891,  an  International 
Council,  rejiresentative  of  world-wide  Congrega- 
tionalism, met  in  London,  and  subsequent  sessions 
were  held  in  Boston  in  1899,  and  in  Edinburgh  in 
1908. 

None  of  these  representative  bodies,  though 
compo.sed  of  delegates  from  the  churches,  pos- 
sesses judicial  or  legislative  authority.  Their 
action  is  purely  advisory ; but  such  action,  in 
actual  practice,  carries  great  weight.  An  im- 
portant function  discharged  by  the  local  Associa- 
tions in  Great  Britain  and  America  is  that  of 
certification  of  ministerial  good-standing ; and 
efforts  are  being  made  in  America  to  constitute 
the  local  Association  the  regular  ordaining  body 
instead  of  the  occasional  council. 

4.  Relation  to  the  State. — Original  Congi-ega- 
tionalism  denied  the  existence  of  a State  Cliurch, 
and  practised  voluntaryism  in  church  maintenance 
and  ministerial  support.  As  a party  of  protest  it 
could  not  do  otherwise.  A t the  same  time  it  held, 
with  Calvinism  in  general,  that  civil  rulers  ought 
‘ to  establish  and  mayntcin  by  their  lawes  every 
part  of  God’s  word,  his  pure  relligion  and  true 
ministerie  ’ (A  True  Confession,  ch.  xxxix.).  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  that  wherever  Congre- 
gationalism became  the  dominant  faith,  it  entered 
into  an  intimacy  of  association  with  the  State,  not 
wholly  justified,  perhaps,  by  a strict  construction 
of  its  principles.  The  political  history  of  England 
afforded  few  such  opportunities.  Under  Cromwell, 
Congregationalists  enjoyed  some  State  patronage  ; 
and,  in  1658,  a council  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  of  England,  the  ‘ Savoy  Synod,^met  in 
London  with  Governmental  aiiproval,  though  not 
directly  called  by  the  Government,  its  work  being 
a revision  of  the  Westminster  Confession  and  a 
statement  of  polity.  From  the  Restoration  to  tlie 
present  day  Congregationalism  has  not  been  in  a 
position  to  receive  Governmental  support  in  Great 
Britain,  and  therefore  counts  voluntaryism  among 
its  cardinal  principles. 

In  the  New  England  colonies  the  situation  was 
widely  different.  In  Massachusetts  the  political 
franchise  was  from  1631  to  1664  confined  by  law 
to  members  of  Congregational  churches.  In  New 
Haven  Colony  it  was  similarly  restricted  from 
1639  to  1665.  Between  1638  and  1655  all  the 
Congregational  colonies  of  New  England  passed 
statutes  basing  ministerial  support  on  universal 
taxation.  The  colonial  legislatures,  though  main- 
taining the  theory  of  ecclesiastical  autonomy, 
were  really  the  ultimate  bodies  of  appeal  in 
ecclesiastical  controversies.  By  civil  authority 
‘ Synods  ’ were  called,  composed  of  ministers  and 
representatives  of  churches,  to  discuss  doctrinal 
and  administrative  problems  in  1637,  1646,  1662, 
1679, 1708,  and  1741.  The  Congregational  churches 
were  a real  ‘ Establishment,’  from  the  support  of 
which  Episcopalians  were  not  relieved  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  till  1727,  and  Baptists 
and  Quakers  not  till  1728  and  1729.  This  con- 
nexion with  the  State  continued  in  Connecticut 
till  1818,  and  in  Massachusetts  till  1834.  Since 
then,  in  America,  Congregationalism  has  had 
purely  voluntary  support ; but  voluntaryism  has 
never  been  a fundamental  contention  in  America 
as  in  Great  Britain.  American  Congregationalists 
have,  however,  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  characteristic  of  the 
United  States. 

5*  Continental  antecedents.— It  is  diflicult  to 


estimate  the  possible  influence  of  the  more  radical 
Continental  parties  of  the  Reformation  age  in  the 
origin  of  Congregationalism.  Their  direct  con- 
nexion it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate,  and  Eng- 
lish Congregationalism  seems  far  more  a radical 
growth  out  of  English  Puritanism  than  any  efiect 
of  Continental  discu.ssions.  NevertheleS',  the  fact 
deserves  notice  that  many  of  the  most  character- 
istic po.sitions  of  Congregationalism  were  antici- 
pated by  the  radicals  of  the  Reformation  age, 
notably  the  Anabaptists  (see  art.  AnabaptisM). 

Originating  in  Switzerland  in  1523  or  1524,  and  apparently 
arising  nearly  contemporaneously  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent, 
the  Anabaptists  were  known  chiefly  for  their  rejection  of  infant 
baptism,  their  chiliastic  hopes,  their  condemnation  of  oaths, 
their  opposition  to  war,  their  denial  to  Christian  disciples  of 
the  right  to  hold  civil  office,  and  their  criticism  of  the  Augmst- 
inian  theology.  Congregationalism  followed  them  in  none  of 
these  things.  But  they  also  held  that  the  Church  is  made  up 
of  local  congregations  of  experiential  Christians,  and  that  ea‘'h 
congregation  is  self-governing,  and  is  empowered  in  democrat i - 
fashion  by  the  suffrages  of  its  members  to  choose  and  ordain 
its  own  officers  and  ^minister  its  own  discipline.  They  held 
that  the  Bible  is  the  all-sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 
In  these  principles  Congregationalism  agreed  with  them. 
Drawn  mostly  from  the  ignorant  lower  orders  of  the  popula- 
tion, though  not  without  a few  educated  leaders,  the  Ana)  ,ip- 
tists  were  severely  persecuted  by  Catholics  and  Protestants 
alike  ; and,  in  the  opinion  of  their  opponents,  the  movement 
bore  its  appropriate  fruitage  in  the  frightful  fanaticism  in 
Munster  in  1534-1535.  The  fanatical  element  was  only  a frac- 
tion of  the  Anabaptist  party,  however,  and  notably  under  the 
lead  of  Menno  Simona  (149^1559)  it  grew  in  orderly  fashion, 
especially  in  the  Netherlands,  where  it  obtained  protection 
from  William  the  Silent,  and  became  wide-spread  among  the 
artisan  classes.  The  terrible  wars  with  Spain  through  which 
the  Netherlands  independence  was  achieved  drove  thousands  of 
Protestant  Dutch  and  Walloon  working-men  to  England,  where 
they  constituted  a not  inconsiderable  element  in  the  popul.ation 
of  London,  and  more  than  half  the  inhabitants  of  Nonvich — 
cities  intimately  identified  with  the  beginnings  of  Congrega- 
tionalism—at  the  very  time  when  Congregationalism  had  its 
origin.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  large  portion  of  the  Nether- 
lands exiles  were  Anabaptists,  but  there  were  Anabaptists 
among  them  ; and  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  more  or  less 
unconscious  infiltration  of  Anabajitist  ideas  may  have  prepared 
the  way  for  Congregationalism.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  no 
direct  proof,  though  the  similarity  between  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Anabaptists  and  those  of  the  Congregationalists 
makes  the  question  of  a connexion  an  interesting  problem. 

6.  History. — The  beginnings  of  Congregiitional- 
isni,  so  fill'  as  they  can  be  definitely’  traced,  were 
associated  with  ruritanisni,  of  which  it  was  the 
most  radical  expression.  The  form  of  the  Cliurch 
caused  relatively  little  discussion  in  the  early 
years  of  the  English  Reformation,  and,  when  dis- 
cussion arose,  it  was  forcetl  by  practical  rather 
than  by  theoretical  considerations.  England  pre- 
sented a most  diilicult  problem  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  A clergy  and  a popula- 
tion, a great  proportion  of  whom,  while  eager  to 
maintain  England  for  Englishmen,  were  averse  to 
any  considerable  doctrinal  changes,  had  accejitcd 
with  outward  conformity  the  restoration  of  a uni- 
form service  in  the  English  tongue,  and  admitted 
the  royal  supremacy  over  the  Church. 

From  a Governmental  point  of  view  it  was  eminently  wise  to 
make  the  transition  from  Koman  Catholicism  as  easy  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  kecyi  as  many  of  the  ancient  clergy  in  othce  as 
would  acq^niesce  in  the  new  institutions,  without  inquirinj?  too 
minutely  into  their  spiritual  titness.  From  the  religious  sUuul- 
point,  however,  such  a course  was  extremely  distasteful, 
especially  to  those  more  earnest  Protestants  who,  like  many 
who  had  gone  into  exile  under  Queen  Mary,  had  tlrawn  their 
ideals  from  Geneva.  These  men  desired  the  abolition  of  such 
vestments  anti  ceremonies  as  seemed  to  them  calculated  to 
preserve  what  the}*  deemed  Roman  superstitions.  Tliey  wished 
to  see  an  earnest,  educated,  preaching;  ministry  established  in 
every  parish,  and  to  institute  a vigorous  discipline  by  which 
the  Ohurch  could  bo  purged  from  unworthy  members.  Tliey 
were  soon  nick-named  * Puritans.’  Their  attempts  to  effect  these 
results,  especially  the  modification  o vestments  and  cere- 
monies, encountered  the  opposition  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
spiritual  agents,  the  bishojis — an  opposition  based  in  largo 
measure  on  a desire  to  avoid  controversy  and  civil  discord. 
Rut  this  O]ipositiou  aroused  further  questioning,  which  ushered 
in  a second  stage  of  Puritanism.  Men,  of  whom  Tliomas  Cart- 
wright (1635-1003)  was  typical,  began  to  ask  whether  a form  of 
Church  government  that  o^iposed  reforms  which  seemed  to 
Lliem  so  desirable  was  Pivinely  warranted.  By  1600,  Cart- 
wright, who  became  that  year  Lady  Margaret  professor  of 
Divinity  in  Cambridge,  was  attacking  the  constitution  of  the 
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Church  of  England  itself,  and  urging  its  further  reformation 
along  lines  essentially  borrowed  from  Presbyterianism  as  it 
had  been  developed  under  the  influence  of  Calvin  and  his  dis- 
ciples. This  seemed  to  him  and  to  his  party  the  Scriiitural  moilel 
of  what  a Church  should  be.  Cartwriglit  held  to  the  existence 
of  a national  Church.  The  disaffected  Puritan  was  not  to 
separate  from  it ; but  to  labour  in  it  to  introduce  as  much  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  Gospel  order  and  discipline  as  he  might, 
and  to  wait  for  the  strong  hand  of  civil  authority  to  reform  the 
often-altered  Church  of  England  into  full  conformity  to  what 
he  deemed  the  Divine  pattern.  To  come  out  from  it  and  to 
found  different  churches  was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a Chris- 
tian. These  views  of  Cartwright  represented  the  opinions  of 
the  vast  majority  of  Puritans  down  to  the  Great  Rebellion. 

To  the  more  radical  thinkers  of  the  time  this  con- 
dition of  things  seemed  intolerable.  They  would 
come  out  from  the  Church  and  organize  at  once  as 
they  believed  the  Church  should  be  organized. 
They  were  ‘ Separatists.’  Such  was  an  obscure 
company  of  which  Richard  Fitz  was  pastor,  which 
was  arrested  in  Plumber’s  Hall,  London,  19th 
June  1567,  and  has  often  been  called  ‘ the  first 
Congregational  Church.’  But  their  Congrega- 
tionalism, though  evident,  was  not  systematically 
developed.  The  first  careful  theoretic  exponent 
of  Congregationalism  was  Robert  Browne  ( 1550  ?- 
1633),  whose  life  and  doctrines  are  considered  in 
art.  Brownish.  Whether  through  the  influence 
of  his  books,  or  as  an  independent  illustration  of 
the  same  tendencies  which  led  Browne  to  separa- 
tion, a similar  movement  soon  showed  itself  in 
London,  under  the  leadership  of  a radical  Puritan 
clergyman,  John  Greenwood  (?-1593),  and  a lawyer 
of  ability,  Henry  Barrowe  (1546 ’-1593).  Arrested 
in  1587,  they  were  yet  able  to  write  from  their 
prison  treatises  of  which  Barrowe’s  A Briefe  Dis- 
coverie  of  the  False  Church,  1590,  is  the  most  im- 
portant. Their  sympathizers  increased,  however, 
and,  in  1592,  a Congregational  Church  was  formed 
in  London,  or,  if  organized  four  or  five  years 
earlier,  as  is  possible,  was  then  more  definitely 
established,  with  Francis  .Johnson  (1562-1618)  as 
its  ‘ pastor  ’ and  Greenwood  as  its  ‘ teacher.’  This 
activity  excited  the  authorities.  On  6th  April 
1593,  Barrowe  and  Greenwood  were  hanged  for 
denying  the  queen’s  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  and 
the  rest  of  the  church  was  gradually  driven  into 
exile.  It  found  a refuge  in  Amsterdam,  where 
its  experience  proved  stormy  owing  to  exaggerated 
attempts  to  enforce  discipline. 

The  same  causes  xvhich  had  resulted  in  the  move- 
ments in  which  Browne  and  Barrowe  were  leaders 
induced  a company  of  advanced  Puritans  in  Gains- 
borough and  the  region  about  Scrooby  to  organize 
two  Separatist  churches,  probably  late  in  1605  or 
early  in  1606.  Of  that  in  Gainsborough,  Rev. 
John  Smyth  (’-1612)  was  the  leader ; and  in 
that  meeting  in  the  home  of  William  Brewster 
(1560 ’-1644),  postmaster  in  Scrooby,  Rev.  Richard 
Clyfton,  Rev.  John  Robin.son  (1576  7-1625),  and  the 
youthful  William  Bradford  (1590-1657),  in  addition 
to  Brewster  himself,  were  the  most  prominent. 
Compelled  to  leave  England,  both  congregations 
found  a refuge  in  Amsterdam,  where  Smyth  and 
Ids  associates  adopted  Baptist  principles.  The 
Scrooby  exiles,  under  the  lead  of  Robinson,  re- 
moved, in  1609,  to  Leyden  ; but,  being  anxious  to 
live  on  English  soil,  even  across  the  Atlantic,  a 
minority  of  the  church,  under  the  spiritual  over- 
sight of  ‘ruling  elder’  William  Brewster,  made 
the  voyage  in  the  Mayflower,  and  established  the 
colony  of  Plymouth  in  New  England  in  1620. 
Meanwhile,  in  1616,  a Congregational  church, 
which  still  exists,  was  founded  in  the  Southwark 
district  of  London  by  Rev.  Henry  Jacob  (1563- 
1624),  who  had  been  a member  of  the  Leyden 
(;ongregation. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  Congrega- 
tionalism would  have  developed  in  ])ower  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic  had  it  not  been  for  the  stimulus 
of  the  great  Puritan  struggle  with  Charles  I. 


Puritan  thought,  de.spairing  of  securing  the  re- 
forms desired  in  England,  inclined  to  seek  the 
New  World  to  which  the  Scrooby-Leyden  Pilgrims 
had  already  shown  the  way.  In  16‘28  the  advance- 
guard  of  Puritan  emigration,  under  John  Endicott, 
landed  in  Salem,  Massachusetts.  On  4th  March 
1629  the  royal  charter  creating  the  ‘ Governor  and 
Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  ’ was  sealed.  'Ihe 
same  year  the  Salem  colony  was  largely  reinforced. 
In  1630  no  fewer  than  1000  persons  left  old  Eng- 
land for  the  new,  and  the  emigration  ran  full  tide 
till  the  advent  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640 
changed  the  political  situation  in  the  homeland. 
To  the  Massachusetts  colony  of  1629,  Connecticut 
was  added  in  1635-1636,  and  New  Haven  in  1638. 
These  settlers  were  Puritans,  not  Separatists. 
They  were,  many  of  them,  men  of  wealth  and 
position,  and  they  had  among  them  a large  pro- 
portion of  well-educated,  influential  ministers. 
Yet  the  remarkable  fact  is  that,  on  their  arrival 
in  the  new  land,  they  organized  tlieir  ecclesiastical 
institutions,  beginning  with  the  church  in  Salem 
in  1629,  essentially  on  the  model  of  Separatist 
Plymouth.  The  explanation  is  that  the  Scripture 
model  of  Church  government  seemed  to  them  that 
which  Separatism  had  already  anticipated,  and, 
under  the  freedom  of  the  plastic  conditions  of  new 
settlements,  they  created  churches  of  practically 
the  same  type  as  the  earlier  Separatist  congrega- 
tions. But,  as  has  been  indicated  in  the  section 
on  the  relations  of  Congregationalism  to  the  State, 
these  New  England  churches  became  a real  Estab- 
lishment, and  enjoyed  State  support  in  a manner 
for  which  the  earlier  Separatism  never  had  oppor- 
tunity, and  which  it  repudiated  in  principle.  The 
history  of  Congregationalism  in  17th-cent.  New 
England  was  largely  that  of  growth  in  numbers  by 
reason  of  the  slow  increase  of  the  population,  of  a 
declining  religious  enthusiasm,  and  of  discussions 
arising  from  the  development  of  polity.  Education 
was  fostered  not  only  by  lesser  schools,  but  by  the 
founding  of  Harvard  College  in  1636,  and  of  Yale 
College  in  1701.  There  was  little  doctrinal  division, 
all  the  churches  representing  the  current  Puritan 
Calvinism,  and  there  was  remarkable  uniformity 
in  organization,  worship,  and  method. 

Congregationalism  made  slow  progress  in  Eng- 
land from  its  permanent  establishment  in  South- 
wark in  1616  to  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament 
in  1640.  Its  chief  representatives  found  refuge  in 
New  England  or  in  the  Netherlands.  But,  with 
the  outbreak  of  the  struggle  between  King  and 
Parliament,  and  the  return  of  a number  of  the 
exiles,  it  grew  very  rapidly.  Though  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  which  began  its  sessions  in 
1643,  was  overwhelmingly  Presbyterian,  it  in- 
cluded five  determined  Congregationalists  and 
several  at  least  partial  adherents.  The  desire 
of  Cromwell  and  the  army  for  a large  tolera- 
tion was  favourable  to  the  spread  of  Congrega- 
tionalism. Congregationalists  were  appointed  to 
many  important  ecclesiastical  and  educational  posts 
under  the  Protectorate,  and  enjoyed  the  cordial 
favour  of  Cromwell.  The  Savoy  Synod,  held  in 
London  in  1658,  gathered  the  representatives  of 
120  churches.  Congregationalists  suftered  with 
other  Nonconformists  from  the  repressive  policy 
of  the  Restoration,  but  their  churches  were  not 
extinguished,  and  at  the  Revolution  in  1689  the 
Toleration  Act  secured  them  legal  standing,  under 
rather  onerous  conditions,  in  common  with  other 
Dissenters.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  epoch  of  the 
struggle  between  King  and  Parliament  and  of  the 
Commonwealth  was  spent,  and  Congregationalism 
shared  in  the  spiritual  decline  of  the  first  half  of 
the  18th  century.  It  was  touched,  however,  but 
slightly  by  the  Arian  and  Socinian  defection  that 
made  such  inroads  on  contemporary  English  Pres- 
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byterianism.  During  fclie  latter  half  of  the  18th 
cent,  it  felt  with  increasing  power  the  stimulus  of 
the  great  Evangelical  movement  which  tlie  Wesleys 
and  Whitefield  had  initiated,  and  experienced  a 
profound  spiritual  re  awakening  which  led  to  rapid 
growth.  County  Associations  were  generally  estab- 
■lished  between  1785  and  1810.  Tlie  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  nominally  an  undenominational 
organization  for  carrying  the  gospel  to  the  lieathen, 
but  increasingly  Congregational  in  constituency, 
came  into  being  in  1795.  The  Home  Missionary 
Society  was  organized  in  1819,  and  the  Colonial 
Missionary  Society  in  18.36.  The  year  1832  saw 
the  formation  of  the  Congregational  Union  of 
England  and  Wales.  The  period  from  that  time 
to  the  present  has  been  one  of  healthful  growth 
and  spiritual  fruitfulness. 

In  Scotland,  Congregationalism  did  not  gain  a 
permanent  foothold  till  the  last  decade  of  the  18th 
cent.,  when  it  won  its  way  as  the  supporter  of  a 
warm,  evangelical  type  of  pnety  and  pjreaching. 
Its  hold  on  the  Scottish  people  has  been  relatively 
small,  but  it  has  proved  a vigorous  force  in  the 
religious  life  of  the  nation. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  18th  cent,  witnessed  a 
decline  in  the  spiritual  vigour  of  Congregationalism 
in  America  as  in  England.  From  this  condition  in 
America  it  was  powerfully  aroused  by  the  ‘ Great 
Aw'akening’  in  1740-1742,  through  the  jn-eaching 
of  George  Whitefield,  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  other 
promoters  of  the  revivals.  The  ‘Awakening’  led 
to  division  of  sentiment,  though  not  to  actual 
separation,  in  the  New  England  churches — the 
‘ Old  Lights  ’ opposing  its  methods,  which  the 
‘ New  Lights’  favoured.  With  Jonathan  Edwards 
(1703-1758)  a great  theological  development  began, 
essentially  Calvinistic  in  fundamentals,  but  with 
no  little  modification  of  historic  Calvinism.  This 
was  continued  by  Josepdi  Bellamy  (1719-1790), 
Samuel  Hopikins  (1721-1803),  Jonathan  Edwards 
the  younger  (1745-1801),  Nathanael  Emmons  (1745- 
1840),  Timothy  Dwight  (1752-1817),  Nathaniel  W. 
Taylor  (1786-1858),  and  others,  and  inoditcod  the 
most  distinctive  school  of  theology  that  America 
has  originated.  In  the  Revolutionary  War  the 
Congregational  churches  sympathized  warmly  with 
the  colonial  cause.  The  year  1792  saw  the  be- 
ginning of  a great  epoch  of  revivals,  which  con- 
tinued to  recur  at  intervals  till  1858.  By  1800, 
Congregationalism,  which  had  been  practically 
confined  to  New  England,  began  to  spread  west- 
ward with  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and  the 
process  was  initiated  which  has  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
present  Congregational  churches  of  the  United 
States  beyond  New  England  borders. 

By  1815  a Unitarian  movement,  the  roots  of  which 
ran  back  into  the  18th  cent.,  was  felt  especially  in 
Massachusetts,  and  resulted  in  a separation,  which 
still  continues,  from  the  main  Congregational  body. 
The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  was  organized  in  1810  to  do  the  work 
indicated  in  its  title.  Home  missionary  work 
was  begun  by  State  bodies,  commencing  with 
Connecticut  in  1774,  and  resulted,  in  1826,  in  the 
formation  of  a Home  Missionary  Society  of  national 
scope.  The  American  Missionary  Association, 
which  has  laboured  chiefly  among  the  Negroes 
and  the  Indians,  came  into  being  in  1846  ; and 
the  Congregational  Church  Building  Society  dates 
from  1853. 

World- wide  Congregationalism  has  expressed  its 
fellowship  in  International  Councils,  of  which 
previous  mention  has  been  made. 

7.  Beliefs. — Congregationalism  has  been  a. system 
of  Church  polity  rather  than  a peculiar  form  of 
faith.  In  its  early  history  it  stood,  in  common 
with  Puritanism  in  general,  on  the  basis  of 


Calvinism.  The  Cambridge  Synod  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  1648,  apjproved  the  doctrinal  portions  of 
the  Westminster  Confession  ; and  the  Savoy  Synod 
in  London,  ten  years  later,  expressed  a like  con- 
currence, except  for  slight  modifications.  The 
‘New  England  Theology’  of  the  18th  and  19th 
cents.,  whatever  its  departures  from  earlier  Cal- 
vinism, belonged  to  the  CalvinLstic  school.  It 
regarded  itself  as  an  improved  or  ‘ consistent  ’ 
Calvinism.  The  Declaration  adojited  by  the 
Union  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  England 
and  Wales  in  1833  is  distinctly,  though  mildly, 
Calvinistic.  The  National  Council  of  the  Con- 
gregational Churches  of  the  United  States,  held 
in  Boston  in  1865,  was  with  difficulty  prevented 
from  adopting  a declaration  that  the  faith  of  the 
Churches  was  ‘ that  which  is  commonly  known 
among  us  as  Calvinism.’  The  Declaration  was 
frustrated  by  the  determined  efforts  of  those  who 
depnecated  any  party  shibboleth.  But  the  later 
years  of  the  19th  cent,  witnessed  a rapid  decline  of 
interest  in  the  older  doctrinal  discus.sions.  The 
‘ Declaration  ’ adopAed  by  the  National  Council 
at  Oberlin,  in  1871,  was  designed  by  its  omissions 
to  make  the  way  easy  for  those  of  Arminian  sym- 
pathies. The  ‘ Creed,’  prepared  in  1883  by  a com- 
mission ap)p)ointed  by  the  National  Council,  main- 
tains the  same  neutrality  between  Calvinism  and 
Arminianism.  It  will  be  remembered  that  these 
various  expjressions  of  belief  have  the  value  only 
of  testimonies,  each  local  church  being  free  to 
declare  its  faith  in  its  own  way.  Since  the  last  of 
them  was  set  forth,  however,  the  Congregational 
churches,  in  common  with  Protestantism  generally, 
have  been  passing  through  a period  of  theological 
re-statement — the  result  of  Biblical  criticism,  of 
the  wide  prevalence  of  an  evolutionary  view  of 
history,  of  the  new  emp)hasis  on  the  Divine  im- 
manence, and  of  a quickened  conception  of  social 
service  as  a main  aim  of  the  Christian  life,  whether 
of  individuals  or  of  Churche.s.  No  body  of  Chris- 
tians has  on  the  whole  been  more  willing  to 
welcome  these  newer  views  than  the  Congrega- 
tionalists,  but  the  degree  in  which  they  have  been 
aceepited  varies  widely  in  dilferent  churches.  It  is 
not  sufficient,  however,  to  disturb  their  sense  of 
fellowship  and  of  continuity  with  their  historic 
p>ast,  or  the  broad  fundamental  outlines  of  their 
conceiition  of  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel. 

8.  Worship. — The  Congregational  churches,  at 
their  origin,  shared  to  the  full  the  Puritan  objec- 
tions to  ceremonies  and  vestments  which  seemed 
to  savour  of  Romanism,  and,  like  the  more  radical 
Puritans  in  general,  they  rejected  fixed  forms  of 
prayer.  They  long  coulined  the  hymns  of  their 
services  to  rhymed  piortions  of  Seripiture.  It  was 
not  till  the  first  half  of  the  ISth  cent.,  through  the 
influence  of  the  English  Congregational  hymn- 
writer,  Rev.  Is.aao  Watts  (1674-1748),  that  this 
prejudice  against  hymns  ‘of  human  composition’ 
gradually  broke  down.  The  typiical  Congrega- 
tional service  of  the  17th  cent,  began  with  a prayer 
in  words  of  the  minister’s  own  choosing,  followed 
by  the  reading  of  Seripiture,  generally  with  com- 
ments verse  by  verse,  then  the  singing  of  a pisalm, 
the  sermon,  a second  free  pnayer,  a second  psalm, 
and  the  benediction.  This  order  was  slightly 
modified,  very  possibly  through  the  influeuce  of 
the  Westminster  Direclori/,  so  that  the  sequence 
became  commonly  a brief  pu.ayer  of  invocation, 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  usually  without  com- 
ment, singing,  a ‘ long pirayer,’  the  sermon,  piraycr, 
singing,  and  the  benediction.  This  remained  the 
almost  universal  order  fill  within  half  a century, 
and  still  constitutes  an  apqu'o.ximate  outline  of 
Congregational  worship.  The  last  few  dec,ades 
have  witnessed  a large  use  of  responsive  readings, 
anthems,  and  other  eflbrts  at  the  ‘ enrichment  ’ of 
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service,  and  the  individual  freedom  of  each  con- 
gregation makes  possible  a considerable  variety  of 
usage.  Opposition  to  some  use  of  fixed  forms  of 
prayer  is  waning,  but  Congregational  worship  is 
still  non-liturgical  in  its  fundamental  character. 
The  Lord’s  Supper  has  been  observed  since  the 
early  days  of  Congregationalism  at  intervals  of  a 
month  or  two  months.  Till  near  the  close  of  the 
18th  cent.  Congregational  worship  involved  two 
services,  such  as  have  been  described,  each  Sunday, 
and  in  large  towns  a mid-week  ‘lecture,’  which 
was  really  another  sermon.  About  the  end  of 
the  18th  cent,  the  ‘prayer-meeting’  was  generally 
introduced  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Christian  life 
— by  prayer.  Scripture  exposition,  singing,  and 
informal  addresses,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
pastor,  but  with  free  participation  by  the  laity. 
It  has  been  ever  since  a feature  of  congregational 
worship,  but  its  successLil  maintenance,  save  in 
times  of  unusual  religious  interest,  is  generally 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  pastoral 
problems. 

9.  Characteristics. — Congregationalism  has  al- 
ways favoured  education,  both  in  the  pulpit  and 
in  the  pew.  In  England  many  ‘ academies  ’ were 
founded  after  the  Toleration  Act  and  throughout 
the  18th  century.  A number  of  these  have  become 
flourishing  ‘colleges,’  their  aim  being  to  train  a 
learned  ministry  and  to  i)rovide  the  higher  educa- 
tion for  laymen  which  ecclesiastical  tests,  now 
abrogated,  then  made  unattainable  in  the  Univer- 
sities. In  the  United  States  the  Congregationalists 
have  been  foremost  among  religious  bodies  in  plant- 
ing colleges  and  fostering  schools.  The  Congrega- 
tional spirit  has  not  been  sectarian,  however,  and 
these  institutions  have  been  freely  opened,  and 
have  not  been  used  as  a means  of  denominational 
propaganda. 

Congregationalists  have  been  greatly  interested 
in  home  and  foreign  missions.  The  efforts  of  the 
Rev.  John  Eliot  (1604-1690),  begun  in  1646,  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians,  led 
to  the  incorporation  by  the  Long  Parliament,  in 
1649,  of  the  first  English  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  the  ‘ President  and  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  in  New  England.’  The 
establishment  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
in  1795  and  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions  in  1810  has  already 
been  noted. 

The  flexibility  of  Congregationalism  has  made 
it  easy  to  try  experiments  in  methods  of  Chris- 
tian work,  and  these  churches,  as  a whole,  have 
always  been  ready  to  welcome  novel  activities 
which  seemed  to  promise  gi’eater  usefulness  in 
Christian  service. 

10.  Problems. — The  problems  of  Congregational- 
ism are  those  of  democracy  generally.  That  which 
is  most  pressing  is  how  to  secure  efficiency  without 
sacrificing  democratic  liberty.  Congregationalism 
has  proved  itself  admirably  adapted  to  rural  con- 
ditions among  a homogeneous  population  of  intelli- 
gence. It  has  been  less  successful  in  cities  where 
contrasts  in  Avealth  and  education  are  extreme. 
Each  church  being  a self-governing,  democratic 
community,  there  is  always  danger  that  those  con- 
gregations in  the  more  needy  parts  of  a city  will  be 
unduly  Aveak  in  resources  both  of  money  and  of  men 
of  ability.  Congregationalism  endeavours,  Avith 
partial  success,  to  counteract  this  tendency  by 
Home  Missionary  aid  and  superintendence.  There 
is  also  the  peril,  in  city  communities,  Avhere  con- 
gregations are  gathered  largely  by  elective  affinity, 
that  a church  may  become  essentially  a religious 
club.  As  in  all  democratic  bodies,  union  for 
strategic  adv.ance  is  often  accomplished  at  the 
cost  of  undue  effort,  or  is  not  achieved  at  all.  In 
order  to  make  itself  more  efficient  in  these  re- 


spects, Avithout  forfeiting  the  essential  autonomy 
of  the  local  church,  Congi'egationalism,  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  America,  is  at  present  dis- 
playing a centralizing  tendency.  The  advisory 
poAvers  of  Associations  are  being  extended  and 
increased,  and  a .system  of  superintendency,  by 
committees  or  individuals,  Avithout  judicial  or 
mandatory  poAver:?,  but  Avitli  large  advisory  influ- 
ence, is  in  process  of  development.  The  Avatch- 
Avord  of  this  movement,  noAV  felt  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  is  ‘ a more  efficient  Congrega- 
tionalism.’ 

II.  Statistics. — In  the  statistics  of  Congrega- 
tionalism only  those  Avho  have  become  church - 
members  by  a profession  of  personal  Christian 
experience  are  included.  The  figures,  it  is  usually 
thought,  must  be  multiplied  five-fold  to  represent 
the  total  number  of  adherents. 

In  the  following  table  only  church-members  are 
included  : 


Countries. 

Churches, 

Chapels, 

and 

Stations. 

Church 

Members. 

Sunday- 

School 

Scholars. 

England  and  Wales  , 

4,652 

4.59,147 

675,785 

Scotland 

211 

35,920 

34,521 

4,621 

Ireland 

40 

2,262 

Channel  Islands  . 

12 

333 

444 

Canada — 

Nova  Scotia 

21 

831 

733 

New  Brunswick 

8 

277 

73 

Ontario  . 

88 

5,538 

4,574 

Quebec 

• 66 

3,725 

2,959 

368 

Newfoundland  . 

13 

324 

British  Guiana  . 

53 

5,146 

4,663 

New  South  Wales 

82 

4,956 

2,227 

8,443 

Queensland  . 

50 

4,594 

South  Australia  . 

63 

3,388 

6,011 

Victoria 

87 

4,219 

7,448 

Western  Australia 

43 

1,189 

2,284 

New  Zealand 

36 

2,241 

2,633 

Tasmania 

49 

902 

1,897 

South  Africa 

338 

17,565 

7,938 

American  Zulu  Mission 

49 

2,406 

2,225 

Natal  .... 

47 

503 

668 

Sierra  Leone 

1 

500 

250 

Jamaica 

45 

3,422 

527 

1,570 

China  .... 

3 

425 

India  .... 

15 

598 

418 

Japan  .... 

94 

13,806 

10,044 

Syria  .... 

2 

83 

United  States 

5,991 

730,718 

696,367 

Independent  and  Mis- 
sion Sunday  Schools 

49,776 

American  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Churches  . 

554 

73,671 

73,685 

12,703 

1,376,424 

1,605,417 

Literatcre.— The  literature  of  Congregationalism  is  enor- 
mous, hut  a substantially  complete  bibliography  to  1879,  em- 
bracing 7250  titles,  may  be  found  in  H.  M.  Dexter,  The 
Congregationalism  of  the  last  Three  Hundred  Years  as  seen 
in  its  Literature,  New  York,  1880.  The  following  works  will 
be  found  of  special  value  : — 

(1)  POLITY. — Robert  BroAvne,  A BooTce  which  sheweth  the 
Life  and  Manners  of  all  true  Christians,  Middelburg,  1582 ; 
Henry  Barrowe,  A Briefe  Discoverie  of  the  False  Church, 
Dort,  1590  ; John  Robinson,  various  treatises  between  1610  and 
1625,  collected  in  R.  Ashton’s  Works  of  John  Robinson,'LonAon, 
1851 ; Richard  Mather,  Church-Government  and  Church-Cove- 
nant Discussed,  London,  1643 ; John  Cotton,  The  Keyes  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  London,  1644  ; Thomas  Hooker,  Survey 
of  the  Summe  of  Church  Discipline,  London,  1648  ; A Platform 
of  Church  Discipline,  etc.  (The  ‘ Cambridge  Platform  ’),  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  1649,  and  twenty-five  later  editions ; A Declara- 
tion of  the  Faith  and  Order  owned  and  practised  in  the  Congreg. 
Churches  in  England  (Tbe  ‘ Savoy  Declaration  ’),  London,  1658, 
and  eleven  later  editions ; Heads  of  Agreement  Assented  to  by 
the  United  Ministers  in  and  about  London,  London,  1691,  and 
many  later  editions ; A Confession  of  Faith,  etc.  (The  ‘ Say- 
brook  Platform  ’),  New  London,  Conn.  1710,  and  six  later 
editions;  John  Wise,  A Vindication  of  the  Government  of 
New  England  Churches,  Boston,  I7l7  ; Cotton  Mather,  Ratio 
Disciplinae,  Boston,  1726;  Thomas  C.  Upham,  Ratio  Disci- 
plinae,  Portland,  Maine,  1829  ; Woodbury  Davis,  Congreg. 
Polity,  Usages,  and  Law,  Boston,  1865 ; H.  M.  Dexter,  Con- 
gregationalism: What  it  is;  Whence  it  is;  How  it  Works, 
Boston,  1865,  also  A Handbook  of  Congregationalism,  Boston, 
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1890,  and  The  Council  Manual  for  a Congreg.  Church,  Boston, 
1890 ; Edgfar  L.  Heermance,  Democracy  in  the  Church, 
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CONNEXIONALISM. — There  are  many  sy.s- 
tenis  of  Church  organization  in  wliich  itinerant 
evangelists  link  together  scattered  congregations, 
and  maintain  a strong  corporate  feeling  by  regular 
meetings  among  themselves,  when  they  as  a body 
arrange  the  sphere  of  work  for  each,  and  often 
exercise  other  functions  of  government.  Such 
systems  are  usually  styled  ‘ Connexional,’  and 
although  that  name  is  also  employed  more  loosely, 
it  is  such  systems  that  are  here  compared  with  one 
another.  They  flourish  where  a democracy,  or  an 
oligarchy,  is  inspired  with  a zeal  for  propaganda, 
and  especially  where  a revival  is  prompted  and 
supported  by  Bible  study. 

Connexional  elements  may  be  traced  even  in 
the  Apostolic  era,  when  the  Apostles  allotted 
among  themselves  their  lields  of  labour,  and  when 
St.  Paul  and  his  comrades  travelled  widely,  and 
kept  in  touch  with  the  churches  they  founded, 
both  by  visits  and  by  letters,  and  by  delegates  to 
supervise,  such  as  Timothy,  and  Tychicus,  and 
Titus.  But  the  Greek  churches  brought  over  the 
Greek  love  of  independence,  and  the  Third  Epistle 
of  John  shows  at  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  age  a 
local  minister  revolting  against  the  mere  presence 
of  any  visiting  missionary.  This  tendency  was 
reinforced  by  a jealousy  between  the  officers  of 
business,  appointed  primarily  to  ‘serve  tables,’ 
and  the  gifted  brethren,  including  those  who  were 
set  apart  to  give  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the 
word.  The  local  administrators  steadily  gained 
in  esteem  at  the  expense  of  the  travelling  evan- 
gelists, and,  when  the  Montanist  movement  failed, 
the  reaction  within  the  Catholic  Church  practically 
ended  the  career  of  the  evangelists.  They  survived 
only  on  the  frontiers  of  Christendom,  and  we  shall 
see  that  connexionalism  flourishes  best  in  the 
mission  stage  of  a church,  and  in  communities 
which  emphasize  evangelism. 

While  a bureaucracy  of  church  officials  developed, 
on  lines  suggested  by  the  Roman  civil  service,  there 
was  no  room  for  connexionalism  in  this  diocesan 
system.  But  among  the  laity  there  arose  a new 
plan  of  organization,  whereby  those  who  were  in 
thorough  earnest  about  their  Christian  life  put 
themselves  under  severe  discipline  as  monks.  Basil 
for  the  East,  and  Benedict  for  the  West,  prod\iced 
bodies  of  rules  to  order  the  community  life,  and 
these  were  widely  adopted.  But  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  contemplated  evangelism  as  a leading 
feature ; salvation  of  self  rather  than  salvation  of 
others  was  the  chief  aim.  Although  the  Iro- 
Scottish  monks  had  a loftier  conception,  yet  they 


conspicuously  lacked  the  faculty  of  organization, 
and  their  foundations  remained  i.solated.  Two 
races  have  displayed  a genius  for  method  and 
order — the  Roman  and  the  English, — and  certain 
developments  of  the  Benedictine  scheme  due  to 
these  nations  sliow  signs  of  connexionalLsm. 

Thus  Stephen  Harding  in  1119  inspired  the 
Cistercian  method,  whereby  the  religious  belonged 
to  an  Order  rather  than  to  a single  House.  Year 
by  year  the  Abbots  of  the  Houses  met  in  con- 
sultation, and  in  theoiy  not  only  the  humbler 
members,  but  the  Abbots  themselves,  could  be 
transferred  from  convent  to  convent.  Since, 
however,  no  sy.stematic  plan  of  rotation  was 
adopted,  or  even  any  rule  that  rotation  shoiild 
take  jdace,  there  was  in  juactice  much  inertia. 
And  as  the  aims  of  the  Order  did  not  exalt  evan- 
gelism, there  was  no  special  motive  for  circulation. 

A century  later  the  English  Benedictines  moved 
in  the  sa,me  direction,  but  the  Italians  evolved 
farthest,  producing  the  Silvestrine,  the  Celestine, 
and  the  Olivetan  organizations.  In.stead  of  officers 
being  appointed  for  life,  they  had  fixed  terms  of 
duty ; a General  Chapter  chose  a nominating 
committee  which  selected  them.  This  line  of 
evolution  culminated  in  1432,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Cassinese  constitution.  Details  of  these 
schemes  are  given  by  Abbot  Gasquet  in  his 
Introduction  to  Montalembert’s  I\Ion]cs  of  the 
West  {Eng.  tr.  1861-79). 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  friars 
would  show  more  originality,  that  their  ideal  of 
brotherhood  would  express  itself  in  a democratic 
rule,  and  that  their  ideal  of  service  would  impel 
them  to  steady  organized  work  for  others.  But 
the  movement  was  soon  captured  by  the  Roman 
Curia,  and  the  time-honoured  diocesan  pattern 
was  adopted,  with  the  slight  changes  needed  for 
definitely  local  groups  of  professed  Christians 
instead  of  areas  within  which  a professed  clergy 
ministered  to  a population  nominally  Christian. 
Thus  friaries  were  grouped  into  congregations 
under  a provincial,  and  all  were  ruled  by  a 
minister-general.  The  Roman  monarchical  ideal 
prevailed  in  the  plan  of  government. 

But  a similar  movement,  originated  by  Peter 
Waldo  of  Lyons,  being  discountenanced  by  the 
authorities,  was  free  to  elaborate  its  own  machinery 
(Newman,  Manual  of  Church  History,  i.  571-8). 
In  1218  a conference  was  held  at  Bergamo,  when, 
amongst  other  matters,  the  polity  came  up  for 
discussion.  An  annual  meeting  was  held,  usually 
in  Lombardy,  when  probationers  were  admitted  to 
membership  after  long  training  and  testing.  They 
made  promises  of  celibacy,  poverty,  and  readiness 
to  evangelize,  quite  on  the  Franciscan  model.  But, 
once  the  initiate  was  admitted,  he  found  himself 
a member  of  a governing  corpor.ation,  which  not 
only  recruited  itself  and  saw  to  the  imrity  of  the 
whole  body,  but  also  required  reports  from  every 
part  of  the  field,  and  administered  the  funds  of 
the  community,  gathered  during  the  ye.ar.  The 
Lombards,  indeed,  with  the  Italian  instinct, 
decidedly  preferred  a single  head,  chosen  for  life  ; 
and  they  favoured  a general  life  teinire  of  all 
offices.  The  Germ.ans,  again,  upheld  the  plan  of 
Waldo,  that  all  olllces  should  be  terminable,  and 
that  there  should  be  no  single  head,  lait  several 
rectors.  In  this  matter  the  two  parties  apparently 
agreed  to  dill'er,  maintaining  their  own  customs 
and  recognizing  the  legitimacy  of  each  others’ 
officers.  But  the  unique  feature  is  that  the  annual 
meeting  h.ad  full  powers,  .and  actually  exercised 
them  in  the  appointment  of  all  ollicers,  in  .allotting 
to  each  member  his  work,  and  in  determining  its 
n.ature  and  sphere.  To  some  extent  this  scheme 
influenced  the  Bohemian  Brethren  and  the 
Moravian  Anab.aptists,  though  these  bodies 
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adopted  tlie  Italian  plan  of  a single  head  holding 
office  for  life. 

In  1527  an  iiiiportant  conference  was  held  at  Augs- 
burg, when  delegates  from  the  ‘ Brethren  ’ organized 
on  new  lines  (Lindsay,  Hist,  of  Reformation, 
Edinl).  1907,  ii.  435).  All  the  oilicers  of  all  the 
congregations  within  a convenient  district  chose  a 
committee  of  themselves  to  act  for  the  group,  and 
the  committee  chose  a president.  The  districts 
associated  on  the  same  principle,  and  thus  a 
pyramid  of  committees  was  erected.  To  these 
people,  popularly  known  as  ‘ Anabaptists,’  is 
therefore  due  not  only  the  machinery  of  a single 
congregation,  which  was  presently  taken  over  by 
Calvin  in  his  Institutio,  and  put  in  practice  at 
Geneva,  but  also  the  machinery  for  an  alliance  of 
congregations,  adopted  in  France  during  1559,  and 
in  Scotland  next  yeai’,  and  so  well  known  as  the 
Presbyterian  scheme.  But  the  ‘ Brethren  ’ had 
one  feature  which  was  dropped  by  the  French,  the 
Scots,  and  the  Dutch — an  order  of  evangelists 
whose  business  it  was  to  travel  and  propagate  the 
faith.  It  is  not  quite  clear  how  these  were 
appointed,  or  how  their  routes  were  determined — 
if,  indeed,  appointment  and  travelling  were  not 
spontaneous  rather  than  systematic.  And,  although 
several  conferences  were  held,  the  persecutions  of 
the  next  few  years  were  enough  to  disorganize  any 
machinery. 

A year  after  the  fall  of  Miinster,  an  important 
meeting  was  held  a few  miles  away  at  Bockholt, 
when  the  Anabaptists  of  Lower  Germany  and 
England  re-organized  and  adopted  the  connexional 
plan  (Barclay,  Inner  Life  of  the  Religious  Societies 
of  the  Commonwealth,  88).  Each  congregation  sent 
delegates  to  an  annual  meeting,  which  stationed 
the  ministers  and  arranged  for  the  support  of 
those  who  itinerated,  besides  aiding  poor  congre- 
gations and  members.  This  system  was  developed 
in  the  Netherlands  and  up  the  Rhine,  and,  though 
many  divisions  occurred, — into  Mennonites,  Water- 
landers,  Doopsgezinden,  Flemings,  Old  Flemings, 
Frisians,  etc., — yet  each  body  held  to  the  con- 
nexional type.  As  most  of  these  Connexions  held 
the  doctrine  of  passive  resistance,  and  objected 
to  bearing  arms  or  taking  oaths,  they  found 
their  position  extremely  awkward  during  the 
Napoleonic  era ; and  the  renewed  conscriptions  of 
the  last  forty  years  have  caused  their  practical 
disappearance  from  Europe,  and  their  emigration 
to  America  (Barclay,  op.  cit.  243).  In  the  New 
World  may  still  be  found  the  remnants  of  these 
ancient  bodies,  and  of  kindred  organizations  like 
the  Schwenkfeldians,  true  to  the  connexional  type 
in  that  the  .annual  meeting  governs ; but,  as  the 
numbers  have  greatly  diminished,  the  vote  is 
exercised  not  by  officers  alone,  but  by  all  male 
members. 

Recurring  to  the  Reformation  period,  we  find 
forty  churches  in  Lombardy  and  Switzerland  acting 
together ; and  a special  convention  was  held  at 
Venice  in  1550(Newman,  Hist,  of  Anti-Pedobaptism, 
Philad.  1896,  pp.  327-9).  The  Waldensian  plan 
so  well  known  in  the  vicinity  had  been  adopted  in 
general  outline,  and  the  government  lay  in  the 
hands  of  the  itinerant  preachers,  who  associated 
with  themselves  candidates  under  training,  and 
not  only  visited  all  the  congregations,  but  also 
ordained  the  local  ministers.  These  churches 
mostly  adopted  anti-Trinitarian  views,  and  were 
persecuted  till  they  left  the  district ; but  m.any 
members  went  to  Moravia  and  Poland,  where  they 
spread  their  tenets,  so  that  the  ‘ Socinians  ’ were 
indebted  to  them  for  hints  on  ecclesiastical  polity 
as  well  fis  on  doctrine. 

The  Reformed  Churches  took  over  from  the 
Anabaptists  the  general  scheme  of  organization, 
and  especially  the  principle  that,  whether  in  a 


single  congregation  or  in  a court  supervising 
several  congreg<ations,  the  power  was  vested 
entirely  in  the  officers.  Ordin.ary  members  might 
have  a voice  and  vote  in  electing  an  elder,  but  his 
ordination  rested  with  the  existing  elders,  who 
thus  tended  to  become  a self-perpetuating  caste. 
Ruling  elders  were  usually  local,  but  preaching 
elders  or  ministers  were  liable  to  move  ; in  Germany 
and  Scotland  the  authority  of  the  State  was  inter- 
posed in  various  matters,  extending  occasionally  to 
the  location  of  a minister,  and  thus  the  autonomy 
of  the  Churches  was  eri])pled.  Owing  partly  to 
the  high  educational  qualifications  of  the  Reformed 
ministry,  and  partly  to  general  inertia,  long  tenure 
of  <a  pastorate  became  customary,  and  thus  one 
frequent  feature  of  a Connexion  was  obscured. 
But  in  theory  the  whole  spiritual  government  of 
a Presbyterian  church  resides  with  the  ordained 
members,  .and  they  have  at  least  a veto  on  any 
increase  of  their  number,  or  on  the  translation  of 
any  minister ; nor  is  his  personal  preference  a 
decisive  factor  any  more  than  the  wish  of  a single 
congregation.  While  these  theories  are  still  up- 
held, the  connexional  element  is  not  extruded, 
however  little  certain  powers  may  be  actually 
exercised.  Yet  there  has  been  much  specialization, 
so  that  ruling  elders  hardly  rank  themselves  with 
ministers  on  the  ground  of  their  common  ordina- 
tion ; and  their  interests  are  so  local  that  they 
hardly  consider  themselves  a class  apart  from  their 
fellow-members,  with  a corporate  life  of  their  own ; 
still  less  do  the  oflicers  as  such  pursue  systematic- 
ally a policy  of  extension,  a policy  which  seems 
closely  linked  with  the  vigour  of  eonnexionalism. 

In  Flngland,  voluntary  sects  were  unable  to 
organize  till  the  general  rel.axation  of  government 
in  1640.  Then  the  General  Baptists,  who  for 
thirty  years  had  been  in  close  contact  Avith  the 
Waterlanders  of  Amsterdam,  entered  on  a vigorous 
campaign  of  evangelism.  As  church esAvere  gathered 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  they  Avere  kept  in 
touch,  and  the  earliest  minutes  that  survive  testify 
to  some  plan  of  organization.  Thus,  thirty  con- 
gregations in  and  near  Leicestershire  and  Lincoln- 
shire sent  delegates  to  a conference  in  1651,  Avhieh 
stated  the  faith  and  order  Avhich  they  held  in 
common  : in  concise  terms  they  set  forth  that 
gifted  men  are  set  apart  for  preaching,  and  are 
maintained  by  voluntary  gifts.  Five  years  later  a 
‘ General  Assembly  ’ Avas  held  in  London,  attended 
by  delegates  from  Surrey,  Kent,  Sussex,  Bucks, 
Northants,  and  other  parts.  The  constitution  of 
the  Assembly  is  not  stated,  but  the  minutes  shoAv 
tAVO  classes  of  superior  officers  : Elders  are  explicitly 
said  to  be  local,  bound  to  serve  their  oAAm  congre- 
gations for  life,  and  having  no  status  in  other 
congregations ; Messengers  exercise  a general 
superintendence  over  Avhole  districts,  but  are 
forbidden  to  choose  other  Messengers  Avithout  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Churches.  The  minutes 
are  signed  by  ten  Messengers  and  eight  Elders 
(Brit.  Museum,  Add.  MSS  36709). 

In  1678,  Thomas  Grantham  published  a folio  on 
primitive  Christianity,  and,  Avhen  expatiating  on 
the  officers  of  the  Christian  Church,  he  put  in  the 
forefront  the  Messengers  or  Apostles,  Avhose  per- 
manent functions  Avere  to  succeed  the  original 
Apostles  ‘ as  Travelling  Ministers,  to  plant 
churches,  and  to  settle  those  in  order  Avho  are 
as  Sheep  Avithout  a Shepherd.’  These,  like  the 
Bishops  (or  Elders)  and  Deacons,  Avere  to  be  elected 
by  the  free  choice  of  the  brotherhood  and  then 
ordained ; and  it  is  expressly  laid  down  that  the 
poAver  of  ordination  is  not  limited  to  those  Avho 
Avere  already  ordained,  but  is  sh.ared  by  all  who 
have  received  the  gifts  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit. 
Then,  in  discussing  General  Assemblies,  Avhich 
Avere  proved  to  be  Scriptural,  and  Avere  therefore 
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held  regulaily  by  the  General  Baptists,  not  only 
the  Messengers  and  Elders  who  signed  were 
admitted  to  tlie  meetings,  hut  also  any  gifted 
brethren  wlio  chose  to  attend.  'I'lie  oHice  of 
Messenger  was  evidently  regarded  askance  by 
some.  Bo,  from  the  analogy  of  Timothy  ami 
Titus,  it  was  claimed  hy  Grantham  that,  while 
they  had  a larger  circuit,  had  business  in  m:my 
places,  and  .so  were  greater  servants  than  the 
fixed  ministers,  yet  they  had  no  jurisdiction  over 
other  bishops  (Grantham,  Ancient  (Jhristian  Re- 
ligion, 186).  Then,  in  a special  treatise,  Grantham 
showed  that  the  actual  practice  of  the  Brethren 
was  to  ‘ send  forth  Men  to  act  Authoritatively, 
both  in  preaching  to  the  World,  and  setting  things 
in  order  to  remote  Congregations,  to  exercise 
Discii>line  by  Excommunication  of  Oll'enders  and 
remitting  the  Penitent;  by  ordaining  them  Elders, 
and  dispen.sing  to  them  the  Holy  Mysteries  or 
Ordinances’  [op.  cit.  160). 

Grantham  wrote  on  his  own  authority  only,  but 
probably  expressed  the  feeling  of  the  Een  districts 
—Lincoln,  Hunts,  and  Cambridge.  In  the  same 
year  a meeting  of  the  General  Baptists,  near  Bucks 
and  Oxon,  adopted  a Confe.ssion,  drawn  up  by 
Monk,  another  Messenger,  in  which  Article  xxxix. 
is  very  explicit : 

‘General  Councils,  or  assemblies,  consistinj^  of  bishops, 
elders,  and  brethren,  of  the  several  churches  of  Christ,  anil 
being  legally  .convened,  and  met  together  out  of  all  tiie 
churches,  and  the  churches  appearing  there  by  their  re]>re* 
sentatives,  make  but  one  Church,  and  have  lawful  right  and 
suffrage  in  this  general  meeting  or  assemlily,  to  act  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  it  being  of  Divine  authority,  and  is  the  best 
means  under  heaven  to  preserve  unity,  to  prevent  heresy,  aiul 
superintendency  among  or  in  any  congregation  whatsoever 
within  its  own  limits  or  jurisdiction,’ etc. 

In  a long  article,  xxxi.,  ‘Of  Ollicer.s  in  the  Church 
of  Christ,’  we  see  a slight  dill'ereiice  of  opinion 
as  to  the  power  of  ordination  : 

The  bishop  or  messenger  is  to  ‘ be  chosen  thereunto  by  the 
common  suffrage  of  the  Church,  and  solemnly  set  apart  by 
fasting  or  prayer,  with  imposition  of  hands,  by  the  bishops 
of  the  same  function,  ordinaril}' ; and  those  bishops,  so  ordained, 
have  the  government  of  those  churches  that  had  suffrage  in 
their  election,  and  no  other  ordinarily  ; as  also  to  preach  the 
word  or  gospel  to  the  world,  or  unbelievers.  And  the  particular 
pastor,  or  elder,  in  like  manner  is  to  be  chosen  by  the 
common  suffrage  of  the  particular  congregation,  and  ordained 
by  the  bishop  or  messenger  God  hath  placed  in  the  church  he 
hath  charge  of,’  etc.  (Ilanserd  Knollys  Society,  Confessions  of 
Faith,  pp.  159, 160). 

When  after  1689  the  organization  comes  into 
full  light,  and  its  record.?  become  continuous, 
we  find  not  only  this  order  of  Mes.sengers  fully 
rooted  in  the  esteem  of  the  Connexion,  but 
numerous  Associations  established,  each  of  which 
was  supposed  to  have  one  Messenger  at  least, 
while  all  .sent  representative.?  to  the  General 
Assembly.  As  everything  depended  on  voluntary 
consent,  the  choice  of  a new  Messenger  was  a 
matter  of  careful  negoti.ation  between  the  As.semhly 
cand  the  Association  concerned,  usually  extending 
over  more  than  a year,  and  generally  the  consent 
was  sought  of  the  church  where  he  was  a menihor. 
Ordination  was  hy  authority  of  the  Assembly, 
or  of  the  Association  concerned,  and  was  us\ially 
performed  hy  the  existing  Messengers.  In  practice 
the  oflice  was  m.iintained  hy  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion, wliich,  however,  was  not  large  enougli  to 
free  the  ollicer  from  the  necessity  of  supporting 
himself,  often  hj"^  manual  labour.  The  Messenger 
usually  resided  for  life  within  his  district,  and 
visited  all  tlie  cliundies  there  freely.  'I’lie  order 
was  considered  superior  to  the  Eldership,  hotli 
jiriority  and  presidency  being  conceded.  But 
there  are  no  signs  that  the  Messengers  ever  met 
together  apart  from  the  Elders  of  local  churches, 
or  that  they  acted  as  a corporate  body.  The  Elders 
were  so  far  from  any  sy.stem  of  itiner.ancy,  that 
in  1696  it  was  resolved  that  no  Elder  might 
leave  liis  own  people  and  he  estahli.slied  iis  Elder 
over  another  people  in  another  place  ('1'.  Goadby, 


Bg-paihs  of  Bajdist  History,  I.ondon,  1871,  p.  244). 
The  funds  of  the  Connexion  were  ve.^ted  in  lay 
trustees,  on  trusts  so  loosely  expres.std  that  the 
Messengers  never  tried  to  a.ssert  any  legal  claim 
to  them.  (The  Minutes  of  Assembly  are  puhli.slied 
hy  the  Baptist  Historical  .Societj’.; 

As  the  Connexion  lost  vitality  during  the  IStli 
cent.,  whole  Associations  cea.sed  to  meet,  and 
therefore  their  Messengers  died  out,  while  the 
local  churches,  in  many  eases,  as.serted  their  inde- 
pendence. Then  the  foundation  of  the  New  Con- 
nexion of  General  Baptists  effectually  stopped  the 
revival  of  the  Old  Connexion,  and  attracted  some 
of  its  component  parts.  Yet,  even  at  the  present 
day,  tliere  are  about  a score  of  churches,  unobtru- 
sively pursuing  their  way,  with  their  Mes.sengers, 
keeping  up  their  General  As.semhly,  and  showing 
still  this  primitive  connexional  system,  though  com- 
pletely devoid  of  that  which  inspires  it,  the  --pirit 
of  propagandism. 

In  tlie  17th  cent,  tliis  organization  had  been 
copied  and  developed  by  the  Soch  ty  of  Erieud.?, 
who  were  also  in  direct  contact  with  the  Dutch 
Mennonite  Connexion  (Barclay,  oj).  cit.  342). 
While  a group  of  local  Friends  formed  a church 
for  local  purposes,  the  provi.'ion  of  evangeli.sts  was 
clearly  beyond  the  power  of  such  a group.  At 
lirst  George  Fo.x  organized,  then  associations  of 
local  churches  recognized,  ministers  and  certilied 
them  as  lit  to  travel  ; these  then  shared  his  re- 
spoiisihilit3g  both  gathering  converts  and  organ- 
izing them  into  churches,  even  a])pointing  the 
lirst  Elders  {ih.  388).  By  1661  a regular  Yearly 
Meeting  was  established  in  I.ondon  for  the  wliole 
Society  (ib.  392).  As  custom  heenme  settled,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Travelling  .Ministers  were  ('.r 
officio  members  of  tliis  Yearly  .Mi'ctiiig,  iiiul  Eox 
even  aiiplied  to  them  the  term  ‘ .Vpostlcs,'  which 
the  General  Bajitists  also  had  horrowed  from 
Scriplure.  The  other  meiiihcrs  were  to  lie  clioscii 
hy  the  (luaiterlj’  meetings  out  of  the  local  Elders, 
hut  these  (lid  not  always  sit  with  the  ' I’lihlic 
Labourers’  {ib.  4tl4).  'I'heso  Travelling  Ministers 
retained  for  themselves  the  right  to  organize  and 
control  their  own  work  of  evangelization,  which 
fell  entirely  into  their  hands  when  Eo.x  pas.sed 
aw'ay.  Tliey  met  regularlj'  on  ^londaj-  ami 
Sunday  to  anaiige  wliere  they  would  preach  ; 
they  discussed  openings  for  new  work,  and  the 
character  of  tlio.se  who  wished  to  he  recognized  as 
ministers,  and  they  kojit  a roll  of  their  own  meiii- 
hersliii)  (ib.  381 ). 

The  fervour  of  (lie  age.  died  down,  and  propa- 
gamlism  beeaiiie  of  less  iiiiportauce,  so  that  the 
Travelling  Ministers  lost  their  pre-eiiiiueiiee.  In 
1735  the  Yearly  Meeting  forbade  their  iiieet- 
iiig  to  control  its  own  memhorsliip,  and  within 
twenty  years  they  were  luouglit  under  the  diree- 
tion  of  Mixed  Dleetings,  in  which  tlie  dominant 
element  was  a new  kind  of  Ehler,  whose  main 
business  was  to  adiiiinistor,  not  to  preach.  Thus, 
with  the  cessation  of  evangelizing  came  the  trans- 
foriiialion  from  the  connexional  type  in  the  lSociot_v. 
The  pyramidal  series  of  courts  remains,  hut  the 
Travelling  Ministers  now  form  a verj'stiiall  element 
ill  them,  and  in  the  Sociely. 

The  general  deeaj'’  of  the  181  li  cent,  was  met 
hy  the  vigorous  evangelism  of  Mhitolield  and 
Wesley  ; and,  .as  crj'sfallization  took  place,  it 
w.as  on  tlie  connexional  .sj'steni.  In  1744  six 
clergy  men  and  live  laj'  preachers  met,  and  traced 
the  foniulatioiis  of  tlio  Methodist  politj'  ; forty 
j'e.ars  later,  Wesley  enrolled  a decil  in  Chancery 
which  settled  the  governnient  of  the  Connexion, 
while  in  tlio  same  j'oar  a Conference  at  Baltimore 
organized  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
America.  The  United  Empire  Loj'alists  laid  the 
foundation  of  Metliodism  in  Canada,  w hile  from 
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England  other  Methodists  spread  throughout  tlie 
British  dominions.  Questions  of  Church  polity, 
however,  have  been  fiercely  debated,  and  have  led 
to  many  secessions  in  both  England  and  America, 
which  have  only  partially  been  offset  by  re- 
unions ; the  very  principle  of  these  secessions  calls 
in  question  the  connexional  scheme.  As  Wesley 
organized  it,  the  body  with  supreme  authority 
in  spiritual  matters  was  a Conference  of  a hundred 
ministers.  These,  however,  he  desired  to  act  in 
harmony  with  the  whole  number  of  mutually  re- 
cognized ministers,  and  bis  wishes  have  invariably 
been  respected.  Thus  all  questions  of  doctrine,  of 
discipline,  and  of  ministerial  standing  and  employ- 
ment, are  settled  by  the  ministers  in  full  conclave. 
It  was  against  the  exclusion  of  other  members 
that  revolts  chiefly  occurred,  and  the  resulting 
bodies,  such  as  the  Primitive  Methodists  and  the 
United  Methodists,  temper  their  Conferences  with 
laymen  in  at  least  an  equal  proportion.  Even 
the  We.sleyan  Methodists  now  have  a Representa- 
tive Conference,  with  equal  numbers  of  ministers 
and  laymen  meeting  first  and  dealing  with  all 
matters  of  policy  and  finance.  But  here  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  trust  deeds  on  which  chapel  pro- 
perty is  held  ensure  that  the  enjoyment  is  secured 
to  the  ministers  stationed  by  the  Pastoral  Con- 
ference. The  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches  have 
moved  on  similar  lines ; but  here  the  bishops 
retain  their  exclusive  powers,  and  when  met  as 
a body  they  define  the  duties  of  each  member. 
While  an  increasing  deference  is  paid  to  local 
wishes,  the  supreme  authority  technically  resides 
in  the  Conference,  and  in  England  at  least  the 
Conferences  regularly  exercise  their  powers.  The 
itinerant  system  is  being  encroached  upon  by 
the  claims  of  central  offices  or  by  the  new  system 
of  Central  Missions,  in  which  continuity  of  service 
is  regarded  as  important.  Wesley’s  three  year 
rule  is  also  being  relaxed,  both  in  the  parent  body 
by  ingenious  constructions  of  the  Deed  Poll,  and 
in  the  offshoots  by  open  legislation. 

The  title  of  ‘ Connexion  ’ was  adopted  by  other 
bodies,  such  as  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  of  Wales, 
the  Countess  of  Huntingdon’s  chaplains,  and  the 
New  Connexion  of  General  Baptists.  Historically 
these  originated  almost  independently  of  one  an- 
other and  of  other  bodies,  and  in  their  gradual 
organization  they  have  profited  by  the  experi- 
ence of  Methodists  and  Presbyterians,  besides 
steadily  rejecting  the  central  feature  of  the  ever- 
present Episcopal  system  ; thus  they  have  given 
new  extensions  to  the  term  ‘Connexion.’ 

The  Leicester  preachers,  who  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  New  Connexion  of  General  Baptists,  had 
retained  all  power  to  themselves  at  first,  and  so 
liad  the  Yorkshire  preachers  who  joined  with  them  ; 
but  soon  the  local  officers  were  associated,  and, 
when  negotiations  were  undertaken  with  the  Lin- 
colnshire churches  of  the  Old  Connexion,  they 
explicitly  repudiated  the  office  of  Messenger  as 
not  of  Divine  institution,  although  they  were  ready 
to  discuss  its  expediency.  The  first  rules  were 
drafted  by  ministers  alone,  who  advised  that  the 
Association  should  be  open  only  to  ministers  and 
elders ; but  the  separate  churches  made  steady 
efforts  to  secure  local  control  by  the  whole  body 
of  local  members.  Thus  in  1817  their  historian 
summed  up  to  the  effect  that  they  were  in  their 
discipline  strictly  congregational,  that  each  society 
allowed  no  foreign  control  even  from  its  own 
Conferences  or  Association,  and  that  the  rights  of 
church  members  were  sacred  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  their  own  officers  (A.  Taylor,  Hist,  of  Eng. 
Ge.n.  Baptists,  Lond.  1818,  ii.  468).  In  that  year 
also  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  Association 
was  settled  on  such  terms  that  the  pastors  were  far 
outnumbered  by  the  lay  delegates.  Twenty  years 


later  a new  constitution  was  drafted,  but  was 
carefully  emended,  to  ensure  the  independence 
of  the  churches  ; and  the  united  action  was  reduced 
to  the  consideration  of  cases  referred  spontane- 
ously by  Conferences,  churches,  or  individuals, 
to  the  management  of  the  academy  and  of  some 
publications,  to  the  conduct  of  home  and  foreign 
missions  (J.  H.  Wood,  Hist,  of  the  Baptists,  Lond. 
1847,  p.  278).  Even  as  regards  the  ministry,  the 
advisory  committee  to  report  on  applicants  had 
equal  numbers  of  laymen  and  ministers,  while  the 
ministers  had  no  joint  function  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. When  we  note,  also,  the  disappearance 
of  any  itinerant  system,  it  will  appear  that  the 
mere  name  of  Connexion  survived  the  reality  in 
this  case  ; and  since  1891,  in  order  to  establish 
more  intimate  relations  with  Baptists  of  another 
school,  the  meetings  of  the  Association  have  been 
reduced  to  a mere  formal  gathering. 

Similarly,  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon’s  Con- 
nexion has  long  ceased  to  show  any  connexional 
vitality,  and  the  methods  of  its  churches  and 
ministers  approximate  to  the  Congregationalists. 
In  the  Principality,  however,  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists  have  moved  the  other  way,  as  is 
shown  in  their  adoption  of  the  title  ‘ Presbyterian 
Church  of  Wales’ ; yet,  while  the  ministers  are 
ordained  only  with  the  approval  of  an  Association, 
and  have  part  of  their  time  claimed  by  the  whole 
body  rather  than  by  the  local  congregation,  there 
is  a feature  of  Connexionalism  still  discernible. 

Many  mission  fields  present  good  examples  of 
connexional  principles.  Often  the  whole  body  of 
foreign  workers  are  associated  into  a Synod  or 
Conference,  which  reviews  the  progress  of  the 
band,  decides  on  plans,  and  allots  the  individual 
members  to  their  departments.  Rarely,  indeed, 
do  the  native  converts  have  any  voice  at  all  in 
such  a meeting,  though  a native  minister  may 
have  a seat  in  Conference  as  a worker.  Some- 
times the  decisions  of  the  Conference  are  subject 
to  review  by  a committee  chosen  by  the  subscribers 
who  defray  the  expenses,  and  by  this  feature  a 
special  complication  is  introduced  into  the  con- 
nexional machinery.  This  power  of  the  purse  is 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  modifica- 
tion of  Connexionalism.  Not  only  may  a committee 
sitting  in  Britain  tend  to  regard  the  workers 
abroad  rather  in  the  light  of  civil  servants,  to 
be  moved  about  at  the  will  of  an  ecclesiastical 
Foreign  Office  ; but  also  in  home  affairs  a rich 
Methodist  circuit  often  appears  to  obtain  the 
particular  ministers  it  wishes,  even  against  the 
apparent  good  of  the  whole  Connexion.  Yet  this 
same  power  of  the  purse  can  manifestly  be  used  to 
stereotype  connexional  methods  in  the  drawing 
up  of  trust  deeds,  so  that  all  ecclesiastical  property, 
buildings  and  endowments  alike,  can  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Conference  of  workers, 
and  not  of  local  supporters. 

Another  menace  to  Connexionalism,  as  to  all 
other  organizations,  is  the  irrepressible  ambition 
of  some  men  to  wield  power.  In  the  early  days, 
an  outside  autocrat  like  Constantine  was  able  to 
capture  and  transform  the  machinery  of  the 
Church.  For  many  centuries  within  Christian 
circles,  a steady  claim  to  sui)remacy  has  been  put 
forth  from  Rome  by  an  oligarchy  of  Pope  and 
cardinals,  who  have  succeeded  in  rendering  nearly 
every  revival  subservient  to  their  concentrated 
rule.  Nor  is  it  needful  to  look  outside  connexional 
circles  : the  corps  of  ministers  most  readily 
arranges  to  perpetuate  itself,  excluding  the  mass 
of  members  from  all  direct  influence ; it  reaches 
out  Ijeyond  the  statioidng  and  supervising  of  its 
own  members,  to  the  control  of  all  activity,  on 
which  it  can  at  least  interpose  a veto.  Such 
encroachments  have  more  than  once  excited  revolt, 
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and  led  to  the  formation  of  other  bodies  in  which 
such  doinin.ation  is  expressly  guarded  against. 
Within  the  body  of  active  self-governing  workers 
there  has  often  arisen  some  commanding  figure, 
whose  actual  influence  extends  far  beyond  the 
nominal  position  he  holds  ; but  such  a phenomenon 
is  equally  common  under  any  system  of  manage- 
ment, and  no  such  leader  has  proved  able,  or  even 
desirous,  to  found  a dynasty  which  may  subvert 
the  general  principles. 

In  estimating  the  permanence  of  the  type,  we 
have  to  bear  in  mind  that  details  of  organization 
are  not  prescribed  in  the  New  Testament,  but  a 
few  principles  are  insisted  upon  as  fundamental. 
None  is  more  urgently  reiterated  than  : ‘ All  ye  are 
brethren  ; one  is  your  Master,  even  the  Christ.’ 
Again,  the  primary  object  of  the  Church  is 
evangelization  : Go  everywhere,  tell  all  peoples, 
enlist  the  converts,  instruct  them  in  the  ways  of 
Christ  j such  are  the  purposes  for  which  the 
Church  was  called  into  being.  Propagandism  and 
brotherhood  are  thus  to  be  inwrought  in  any 
scheme.  Now,  as  a matter  of  history,  every 
great  revival  of  religion  has  been  marked  by  an 
appreciation  of  these  elements,  and  has  fashioned 
its  machinery  on  somewhat  connexional  lines. 
True,  the  Franciscans  were  brought  under  the 
control  of  the  Curia,  but  the  very  struggle  against 
this,  and  the  rapid  degeneracy  from  the  spirit 
of  Francis,  show  the  natural  relation  of  Con- 
nexionalism  to  these  principles,  so  that  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  one  imperils  the  existence  of 
the  other.  Similarly  the  transformation  of  the 
connexional  type  among  the  old  General  Baptists 
and  the  Friends  reflects  the  decay  of  the  spirit 
of  propaganda  in  those  bodies.  IJut  the  great 
Methodist  Churches,  with  their  firm  grasp  on  the 
evangelistic  purpose  of  their  existence,  and  their 
warm  fraternity,  hold  fast  to  the  connexional 
system  as  the  best  embodiment  of  their  principles. 
And  whenever  a revival  takes  place,  even  on 
a microscopic  scale,  it  seems  natural  that  those 
who  are  actively  concerned  shall  meet  simply  as 
brethren  to  consult  and  arrange  mutually  as  to 
the  division  of  labour. 
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CONSANGUINITY. — By  ‘consanguinity’  is 
meant  blood-relationship,  and  more  particularly, 
close  blood-relationship.  When  we  speak  of  a 
consanguineous  union,  we  mean  that  the  two  organ- 
isms are  near  relatives  ; when  we  speak  of  a high 
degree  of  consanguinity  in  a herd  or  in  a com- 
munity, we  mean  that  there  has  been  much  in- 
breeding  or  endogamy.  It  is  desirable  to  know 
what  the  biological  facts  are  in  regard  to  the 
results  of  the  sex-union  of  closely  consanguineous 
organisms,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  clear-cut 
facts  are  few.  It  should  also  be  noted  that,  as  the 
range  of  living  creatures  expresses  a very  long 
gamut,  we  must  be  very  careful  in  arguing  from 
one  level  to  another.  What  is  normal  and  ap- 
parently wholesome  at  one  grade  of  organization 
may  not  be  desirable  at  another. 

It  seems  to  have  been  securely  established  that 
some  hermaphrodite  animals  habitually  fertilize 
their  own  eggs.  This  autogamy  has  been  proved 
in  some  tapeworms  and  nukes — not  auspicious 
illustrations ; it  seems  sometimes  to  occur  in  the 
freshwater  hydra  and  a few  other  free-living 


animals.  There  are  numerous  self-fertilizing 
flowers,  though  there  is  no  case  known  wliere 
cross-fertilization  is  impossible.  It  may  also  be 
that  one  hermaphrodite  liver-fluke  sometimes 
inseminates  another,  so  that  the  habitual  autogamy 
may  be  interrupted.  In  the  great  majority  of 
hermaphrodite  animals,  such  as  earthworms  and 
snails,  cross-fertilization  is  the  invariable  rule.  It 
is  also  relevant  to  recall  the  fact  that  in  many  of 
the  small  Crustaceans,  in  many  Botifers,  and  in 
some  insects,  such  as  Aphides,  there  may  be  long- 
continued  parthenogenesis — generation  succeeding 
generation  without  loss  of  vitality,  although  the 
eggs  develop  without  any  fertilization.  In  some 
of  the  Rotifers  the  males  are  still  undiscovered  ; 
Reaumur  kept  Aphides  breeding  parthenoge- 
netically  for  over  three  years  (50  consecutive 
generations),  and  Weismann  kept  females  of  a 
common  water  flea  {Cypris  reptans)  breeding  in 
the  same  way  for  eight  years.  This  shows  that 
at  certain  levels  of  organization  a vigorous  life 
may  be  kept  up  for  many  generations,  not  only 
without  any  introduction  of  ‘ fresh  blood,’  but 
without  the  presence  of  any  males. 

A number  of  careful  experiments  have  been 
made  on  in-breeding,  but  there  is  imperative  need 
for  more.  Weismann  in-bred  mice  for  twenty-nine 
generations,  and  his  assistant  Von  Guaita  continued 
the  experiment  for  seven  more  generations,  but 
the  only  notable  general  result  was  a reduction  of 
the  fertility  by  about  thirty  per  cent.  Some 
experimenters,  such  as  Crampe,  have  found  that 
the  in-breeding  of  rats  resulted  in  disease  and 
abnormality,  but  this  was  not  observable  in  the 
equally  careful  experiments  of  Ritzema-Bos.  He 
in-bred  rats  for  thirty  generations ; for  the  lirst 
four  years  (twenty  generations)  there  was  almost 
no  reduction  in  fertility  ; after  that  there  was  a 
very  marked  decrease  of  fertility,  an  increase  in 
the  rate  of  mortality,  and  a diminution  of  size. 
These  and  other  experiments  on  mammals,  though 
insufficient  to  be  satisfactory  as  a basis  for  generali- 
zation, suggest  that  very  close  in-breeding  may  be 
continued  for  many  generations  without  any 
observable  evil  effects,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
there  are  limits  beyond  which  in-breeding  becomes 
disadvantageous.  It  is  certain  that,  if  there  be 
well-defined  hereditary  predisposition  to  disease  in 
the  stock,  then  in-breeding  soon  spells  ruin. 

‘ Extensive  experiments  by  Castle  and  others 
[see  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  xli.  731-786]  on  the  in- 
breeding  of  the  pomace-fly  (Drosophila  ampclophila) 
led  to  the  general  result  that  “ inbreeding  probably 
reduces  very  slightly  the  productiveness  of  Droso- 
phila, but  the  productiveness  may  be  fully  main- 
tained under  constant  inbreeding  (brother  and 
sister)  if  selection  be  made  from  the  more  productive 
families’”  (J.  A.  Thomson,  Heredity,  1908,  p.  393). 

Some  of  the  histories  of  domesticated  breeds  are 
so  well  recorded  that  they  may  be  ranked  as 
carefully-conducted  experiments,  and  it  seems  that 
some  very  successful  breeds  of  cattle — such  as 
Polled  Angus — have  in  their  early  stages  of  estab- 
lishment involved  extremely  close  in-breeding. 
When  we  examine  the  pedigree  of  famous  bulls 
and  stallions,  we  find  in  some  cases  an  extra- 
ordinarily close  consanguinity.  Valuable  results 
have  often  been  attained  by  using  the  same  stallion 
repeatedly  on  successive  generations. 

From  breeding  experiments  four  general  results 
seem  to  be  clear  : (1)  that  progressive  results  have 
usually  followed  mating  within  a narrow  range  of 
relationship ; (2)  that  close  in-breeding  has  a 
great  utility  in  fixing  characters  or  developing 
‘ prepotency  ’ ; (3)  that  close  in-breeding  may  go 
far  without  any  injurious  effect  on  physique  ; and 
(4)  that,  if  tliere  be  any  morbid  idiosyncrasy,  close 
in-breeding  tends  to  perpetuate  and  augment  it. 
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Darwin  paid  niucli  attention  to  the  question  of 
in-hreeding  (see  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants 
nndar  Domestication  [Loudon,  1868],  etc.),  and  his 
general  conclusions  were : 

(1)  ‘The  consequences  of  close  interbreeding’  carried  on  for 
too  long  a time  are,  as  is  generally  believed,  loss  of  size, 
constitutional  vigour,  and  fertility,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a 
tendency  to  malformation.’  (2)  ‘ The  evil  effects  from  close  inter- 
breeding are  ditlicult  to  detect,  for  they  accumulate  slowly  and 
differ  much  in  degree  in  different  species,  whilst  the  good  effects 
which  almost  invariably  follow  a cross  are  from  the  first 
manifest.’  (3)  ‘ It  should,  however,  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  advantage  of  close  interbreeding,  as  far  as  the  retention  of 
character  is  concerned,  is  indispu&ble,  and  often  outweighs 
the  evil  of  a slight  loss  of  constitutional  vigour.’ 

From  his  researches  on  flowering  plants,  Darwin 
concluded  that  there  was  ‘something  injurious’ 
connected  with  self-fertilization  ; and  although  he 
came  to  recognize  that  self-fertilization  was  juore 
frequent  and  more  successful  than  he  had  at  first 
believed,  he  adhered  on  the  whole  to  the  aphorism, 
‘Nature  abhors  perpetual  self-fertilization.’  In 
his  book  on  Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation  (1876), 
however,  he  saj's  : ‘If  the  word  “ perpetual ” had 
been  omitted,  the  aphorism  would  have  been  false. 
As  it  stands,  I believe  that  it  is  true,  though 
perhaps  rather  too  strongly  expressed.’  The  fact 
is  that  self-fertilization  in  flowers  is  for  the  most 
part  relatively,  and  not  absolutely,  injurious. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  seems 
fair  to  say  that  there  is  little  biological  evidence 
to  show  that  there  is  anything  necessarily  dis- 
advantageous or  dangerous  in  close  consanguineous 
unions.  These  seem  often  to  occur  in  nature  in 
isolated  and  restricted  areas,  and  they  are  frequent 
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Introductory  (J.  H.  Hyslop),  p.  30. 

Babylonian  (T.  G.  PiNCHK.S),  p.  33. 

Egyptian  (G.  FOUCART),  p.  34. 

CONSCIENCE. — The  term  ‘conscience’  is  de- 
rived from  the  Lat.  conscientia,  which  meant  origin- 
ally ‘ joint  knowledge,’  or  the  knowledge  which  we 
share  with  others.  It  soon  came  to  denote,  how- 
ever, what  we  mean  by  concomitant  knowledge, 
that  is,  consciousness  or  self-consciousness,  and 
only  in  later  literature  had  it  the  meaning  which 
we  attach  to  ‘ conscience.’  Even  then  it  was  not 
exactly  what  ws  mean  by  it  as  the  arbiter  and 
motive  power  in  right  and  wrong.  The  Greek 
equivalent  of  Lat.  conscientia  was  ffvrel8rt(ns.  This 
was  in  use  by  Plato  and  the  Stoics,  and  denoted 
joint  knowledge,  and  with  the  Stoics  it  also  denoted 
the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong.  In  Cicero 
conscientia  can  often  be  translated  indiflerently 
‘ comscience ’ or  ‘consciousness.’  It  is  the  same 
with  the  French  term  conscience. 

It  is  more  distinctively  in  modern  times  that  a 
radical  difl'erence  is  marked  between  the  idea  of 
consciousness  and  that  of  conscience.  Conscious- 
ness with  us  is  a purely  intellectual  function,  a 
generic  term  for  the  jflienomena  of  mind,  or  for 
that  concomitant  act  of  mind  which  Hamilton  has 
well  called  the  ‘complement  of  the  cognitive 
energies.  ’ ‘ Conscience^  is  a term  with  a moral 

iniport,  though  complicated  with  the  intellectual, 
and  implies  an  emotional  content  at  the  same  time. 

‘ Consciousness  ’ is  thus  a term  for  Psychology,  and 
‘ conscience  ’ one  for  Ethics,  with  the  distinction, 
however,  that  consciousness  is  implied  in  the  pro- 
blems of  Ethics,  while  conscience  is  not  necessarily 
so  im|)lied  in  those  of  P.sychology.  ‘Conscience’ 
is  thus  a name  for  the  function  of  distinguishing 
lietweeri  right  and  wrong,  and  of  enforcing  the  one 
or  jjreventmg  the  other.  The  difl'erence  between 
the  ancient  and  the  modern  concejflion  of  it  is 
determined  hy  the  difl'erence  between  their  ideas 
of  morality,  and  may  bo  said  to  reflect  the  whole 


in  successful  breeding.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
evil  ell'ects  sometimes  follow  prolonged  consan- 
guineous pairing  in  the  artificial  conditions  of  stock- 
breeding,  but  it  must  not  be  hastily  inferred  that 
these  evil  effects  are  necessarily  due  to  the  consan- 
guinity. There  may  be  persistence  of  unwhole- 
some conditions  of  life  which  have  a cumulative 
evil  effect  as  generation  succeeds  generation,  or 
there  may  be  some  organic  taint  in  the  early 
members  of  the  stock  which  becomes  aggravated, 
just  as  a desirable  organic  peculiarity  may  be 
enhanced. 

Bateson  expresses  the  view  of  most  biologists 
when  he  says : 

‘ It  should  perhaps  be  pointed  out  categorically  that  nothing 
in  our  present  knowledge  can  l)e  taken  with  any  confidence  as 
a reason  for  regarding  consanguineous  marriages  as  improper 
or  specially  dangerous.  All  that  can  he  said  is  that  such 
marriages  give  e.\tra  chances  of  the  appearances  of  recessive 
characteristics  among  the  oftsiiring.  Some  of  these  are  doubt- 
less bad  qualities,  but  we  do  not  yet  know  that  among  the 
recessives  there  may  not  be  valuable  qualities  also  ’ {Mendel's 
Principles  of  Heredity,  new  ed.,  London,  1909,  p.  226). 

When  we  take  into  account  such  evidence  as 
there  is  from  animals  and  from  jilants,  and  such 
studies  as  those  of  Huth  (B'larriage  of  Near  Kin 
1887),  and  the  instances  and  counter-instances  of 
communities  with  a high  degree  of  consanguinity, 
we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  jirejudices  and 
laws  of  many  peoples  against  the  marriage  of  near 
kin  rest  on  a basis  not  so  much  biological  as  social. 

See  Marriagk. 

Literature. — The  literature  has  been  given  throughout  the 
art.,  but  see  also  under  Marriage. 

J.  Arthur  Thomson. 
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Greek  and  Roman  (W.  H.  S.  Jones),  p.  37. 

Jewish  (M.  Gaster),  p.  41. 

Muslim  (D.  S.  Margoliouth),  p.  46. 

difl'erence  between  their  ethical  and  religious 
civilizations.  The  morality  of  antiquity,  in  so  far 
as  it  was  a subject  of  reflexion,  hardly  got  beyond 
the  conception  of  prudence — except,  perhaps,  with 
the  Stoics.  That  of  modern  times  involves  the  idea 
of  duty  or  devotion  to  a law  which  may  require  sacri- 
fice. There  is  no  doubt  a perfect  reconciliation 
between  these  two  points  of  view  when  we  come  to 
make  a concrete  examination  of  the  facts  to  which 
they  are  supposed  to  apply ; but  in  their  abstract 
formulae  they  seem  opposed  to  each  other.  In  its 
conception  of  rational  conduct  antiquity  sacrificed 
a proximate  to  a remoter  interest ; modern  ideas 
assume  to  deny  all  interest  or  ha.ppiness,  and  to 
demand  unswerving  obedience  to  law.  But  when 
this  is  carefully  scrutinized  it  often  turns  out  to  be 
a sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  present  life  to  a 
remoter  interest  in  a life  to  come.  The  Christian 
system  was  the  originator  of  the  phrases  which 
came  to  express  inflexible  obedience  to  duty ; but 
this  system  was  based  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  on  the  rewards  and  punishments  appor- 
tioned to  the  nature  of  one’s  conduct  in  this  life. 
Hence,  when  its  moral  conceptions  are  subjected 
to  analysis,  they  do  not  ditt'er  absolutely  in  kind 
from  those  of  antiquity,  but  they  take  two  worlds 
into  account  where  the  ancient  took  only  one, 
namely,  the  present  world.  The  difference,  so  far 
as  it  is  a difference,  was  between  a materialistic 
and  a spiritualistic  view  of  the  present  life,  and 
also  between  merely  intelligent  action  and  such 
action  as  involved  duty  with  personal  sacrifice. 

'The  diiliculty  of  comparing  our  modern  conceji- 
tion  of  conscience  with  that  of  the  ancients  is 
apjiarent  in  the  i)hilosophy  of  Plato.  Tliough  he 
used  the  etymological  equivalent  of  the  modern 
term  ‘ conscience,’  this  was  not  the  term  for  one 
of  the  main  functions  of  conscience  with  us. 
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‘ Reason  ’ was  the  function  'which  did  service  for 
conscience,  and  even  this  was  not  tlie  motive 
agency  in  tlie  direction  of  the  will,  but  the  guide 
for  other  inlluences.  The  myth  of  the  chariot  with 
the  two  steeds  represents  Plato’s  conception  of  the 
moral  nature.  Plato’s  distinction  was  between 
‘rational’  and  ‘irrational’  conduct,  by  which  he 
meant  the  distinction  between  intelligent  and 
ignorant  conduct.  Irrational  action  was  under  the 
influence  of  desire  and  passion,  two  unruly  steeds 
which  in  their  beha^'iour  never  looked  before  and 
after,  but  ruslied  into  action  without  delibera- 
tion or  reflexion.  Reason  was  the  charioteer  whose 
function  it  was  to  direct  these  two  steeds  or  im- 
pulses towards  an  end  which  represented  know- 
ledge of  what  the  subject  does,  instead  of  blind 
passion.  In  this  conception,  however,  reason  fur- 
nishes liglit  but  not  power.  The  motive  agency 
was  in  the  desires  and  passions,  and  reason  only 
gave  counsel  or  directed  them,  without  providing 
any  other  end  than  these  impulses  offered.  It  took 
a more  spiritual  age  to  sujiply  an  end  which  was 
distinct  from  that  of  sense  and  passion,  and  so  to 
modify  the  conception  which  gave  rise  to  the  more 
modern  idea  of  couseience.  The  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong  with  Plato,  and,  for  that  matter, 
with  all  Greece,  w'as  that  between  the  prudent  and 
the  imprudent,  between  what  w'as  best  for  the 
individual  and  wiiat  w’as  injurious  to  him,  and  the 
judge  of  this  w'as  intelligence,  not  conscience  in 
our  use  of  the  term.  The  nearest  eonception  to 
ours  was  the  Stoic  obedience  to  law,  a law'  too 
which  sacrificed  the  impulses  and  started  the 
reflective  mind  towards  the  later  Christian  doc- 
trine. But  it  was  still  an  appeal  to  reason,  and 
tried  to  reconcile  its  opposition  to  passion  by  insist- 
ing upon  traditional  ethics  in  details.  But  other 
Greek  thinkers  conceived  reason  as  the  director, 
not  the  commander,  of  the  impulses,  and  so  the 
Greek  point  of  view  was  not  that  of  the  supremacy 
of  conscience,  but  the  supremacy  of  reason,  thus 
making  prudence  instead  of  law’  its  standard  of 
morality.  The  emotional  element  of  conscience 
the  ancients  did  not  recognize.  The  influence 
which  introduced  this  factor  into  the  conception 
was  partly  the  Christian  idea  of  sacrifice,  and  partly 
the  idea  of  respect  for  an  inner  law  of  life  and 
conduct,  suggested  by  the  Stoic  ethics,  and  made 
effective  in  the  Christian  system  by  the  necessity 
of  eschew’ing  j^olitics.  This  conception  was  ex- 
plicitly formulated  in  later  thought,  and  especially 
in  the  ethics  of  Immanuel  Kant,  as  represented 
in  his  ‘ categorical  imperative,’  an  unbending 
sense  of  duty,  regardless,  in  some  thinkers,  of 
all  consequences,  and  in  others  of  pleasure  and 
pain.  Here  it  denotes  not  only  the  consciousness 
of  moral  distinctions,  but  also  an  impelling  motive 
or  influence  towards  the  execution  of  the  right  and 
the  evasion  of  the  wrong. 

The  Furies,  or  Erinyes  (q.v.),  are  often  regarded  as  mythologi- 
cal representations  of  the  Greek  idea  of  conscience.  But  this 
interpretation  of  them  is  due  to  certain  analogies  with  the  more 
modern  conception  of  remorse  as  a punishment  for  sin  inflicted 
hy  conscience  on  the  transgressor.  'The  Furies  were  not  inner 
monitors,  but  external  agencies  punishing  the  individual  lor  the 
violations  of  the  moral  law.  Kemorse  is  an  inner  punisher.  In 
the  rationalistic  stage  of  Greek  reflexion  there  was  a tendency 
on  the  part  of  some  thinkers  to  give  a subjective  interpretation 
to  the  idea  of  the  Erinyes,  but  this  never  availed  to  suggest  to 
them  the  modern  idea  of  conscience  as  a distinct  function  of  the 
mind.  There  was  no  tendency  in  Greek  thought  to  combine 
the  ideas  of  reason,  sell-consciousness,  and  penitence  for  sin  so 
as  to  form  the  complex  idea  which  has  done  so  much  service  in 
modern  times.  The  consciousness  of  sin  was  not  a character- 
istic of  the  Greek  mind. 

It  was  the  general  cliaracter  of  Christianity  tliat 
gave  rise  to  tlie  new  conception  of  conscience,  and 
this  was  because  it  created  a new  morality.  The 
Greek  never  got  away  from  the  secular  view  of 
things.  Whatever  his  talk  about  the  Divine,  he 
associated  it  with  the  esthetic  and  political  view 


of  the  world  ; his  ethical  interests  were  confined  to 
the  present  life  and  its  joys.  But  Christianity 
extended  the  horizon  of  human  hope  beyond  the 
present,  and  created  the  brotherhood  of  man,  a new- 
social  feeling  and  interest.  At  the  same  time  it 
brought  a doctrine  of  personal  salvation,  based  upon 
the  idea  that  the  jiresent  life  was  a probation  for  a 
better,  and  that  man’s  only  hope  of  happiness  in  the 
next  life  w’as  his  conformity  to  duty  here.  With 
this  new  social  ideal,  the  extension  of  man’s  horizon 
of  hope,  and  the  strenuousness  of  his  eonception  of 
duty  and  limited  probation,  the  idea  of  morality 
W’as  formed  with  a direct  reference  to  a spiritual  as 
opposed  to  a material  or  carnal  woild.  IMorality 
W'as  conceived  as  possibly  demanding  a sacrifice 
of  all  that  the  Greek  mind  valued  in  life,  namely, 
the  w'orld  of  sense,  or  the  intellectual  world  of 
.speculation — w'hich  was  only  the  grosser  sense- world 
a little  refined.  The  transfer  of  happiness  to  a 
spiritual  w-orld  forced  morality  to  neglect  that  end 
here,  and  gave  a very  abstract  meaning  to  duty. 
It  also  laid  so  much  stress  on  the  moral  law,  and  so 
little  on  mere  intellectual  culture,  that  morality 
became  the  important  characteristic  of  the  man 
who  W'as  to  be  saved  ; that  is  to  say,  his  morality 
and  not  his  W'isdom  saved  him.  This,  too,  was 
the  consequence  of  the  democratic  as  o])posed  to 
the  aristocratic  view  of  social  relations  in\  olved. 
In  all,  however,  it  substituted  moral  for  intellec- 
tual virtues,  and  started  civilization  on  a new’ 
tack,  which  was  to  make  conscience  more  im- 
portant than  culture,  while  it  gave  a larger  con- 
tent to  the  conception  of  man’s  moral  nature.  As 
conduct  rather  than  knowledge  came  to  be  the 
condition  of  salvation,  the  idea  of  conscience  took 
root  as  the  most  important  part  of  man’s  constitu- 
tion, and  it  w’as  appealed  to  not  only  to  secure 
individual  salvation,  but  also  as  the  characteristic 
in  man  w’hich  reflected  his  lineage  with  tlie  Divine. 

The  early  Fathers  defined  conscience  as  the 
director  of  man’s  spiritual  nature,  and  the  dis- 
tiiiguisher  between  right  and  w’rong.  Apparently 
not  until  Descartes  did  it  take  on  the  special  im- 
port of  an  inner  faculty  to  imnish  the  soul  for  its 
sins.  The  function  of  remorse  was  recognized  long 
before,  but  it  took  philosophic  reflexion  to  intro- 
duce the  idea  into  the  scholastic  conception  of  con- 
science. The  same  conception  prevails  in  Spinoza. 
But  this  is  entirely  altered  when  we  come  to  Kant. 
He  identifies  conscience  w ith  the  function  of  the 
‘ categorical  imperative,’  or  sense  of  duty.  Con- 
science, he  says,  is  not  the  product  of  experience, 
but  an  inherited  or  original  capacity  of  the  soul, 
and  is  identical  with  the  law’  of  duty.  This  was 
equally  a departure  from  the  ancient  idea  that  it 
was  an  intellectual  function,  and  from  the  Cartesian 
idea  that  it  w'as  the  after-emotion  of  the  soul  in 
regard  to  conduct.  It  was  not,  with  Kant,  a 
faculty  of  judgment  determining  means  to  end,  or 
deciding  w'hen  any  particular  course  was  right  or 
w'l'ong,  but  the  faculty  which  impelled  the  right 
attitude  of  mind  towards  any  course  w Inch  the  judg- 
ment made  right  or  wrong.  The  consequence  was 
that  conscience  was  convertible  v\  ith  the  inner  sense 
of  duty  or  the  compulsory  nature  of  the  moral  law . 

Bishoji  Butler’s  view  preceded  that  of  Kant 
historically,  but  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
great  German.  It  did  not  have  the  same  develop- 
ment, but  it  reflected  the  logical  consequence  of 
the  age  toward  this  view.  Butler  exiiounds  his 
conception  of  conscience  in  his  Sermons,  w liicli  are 
an  analysis  of  human  nature.  There  is  a tendency 
to  emphasize  the  emotional  element,  but  the  intel- 
lectual is  admitted  as  essential  to  it.  He  says  : 

‘ There  is  a principle  of  reflection  in  men,  by  which  they  dis- 
tinguish between,  approve  and  disapprove  tlieir  own  actions. 
We  are  plainly  constituted  sucli  sort  of  creatures  as  to  reflect 
upon  our  own  nature.  The  mind  can  take  a \'iew  of  what  passes 
within  itself,  its  propensions,  ar  ersions,  passions,  affections,  as 
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respecting  such  objects,  and  in  such  degrees  ; and  of  the  several 
actions  consequent  thereupon.  In  this  survey  it  approves  of 
one,  disapproves  of  another,  and  towards  a third  is  affected  in 
neither  of  these  w'ays,  but  is  quite  indifferent.  This  principle 
in  man,  by  w'hich  he  approves  or  disapproves  his  heart,  temper, 
and  actions,  is  conscience  ’ (Serm.  i.  § 7 f .). 

He  is  careful  subsequently  to  insist  that  the 
function  involves  ‘reflexion,’  and  distinguishes  it 
from  the  appetencies  or  natural  affections,  as  the 
agency  which  can  give  their  promptings  stability 
and  rationality.  The  conception  at  this  point 
takes  on  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Plato,  with 
additions  from  the  course  of  Christian  develop- 
ment. But  in  comideting  his  conception  of  it  he 
assigns  a supremacy  to  conscience  which  is  based 
not  on  its  jiower  but  on  its  right  to  prior  judg- 
ment in  questions  of  right  and  wrong. 

‘Thus,’  he  says,  ‘that  principle,  by  which  we  survey,  and 
either  approve  or  disapprove  our  own  heart,  temper,  and  actions, 
is  not  only  to  be  considered  as  what  is  in  its  turn  to  have  some 
influence ; which  may  he  said  of  every  passion,  of  the  lowest 
appetites : but  likewise  as  being  superior ; as  from  its  very 
nature  manifestly  claiming  superiority  over  all  others — inso- 
much that  you  cannot  form  a notion  of  this  faculty,  conscience, 
without  taking  in  judgment,  direction,  superintendency.  This 
is  a constituent  part  of  the  idea,  that  is,  of  the  faculty  itself : 
and,  to  preside  and  govern,  from  the  very  economy  and  con- 
stitution of  man,  belongs  to  it.  Had  it  strength,  as  it  has 
right ; had  it  power,  as  it  has  manifest  authority ; it  would 
absolutely  govern  the  world  ’ (Serin,  ii.  § 19). 

In  respect  of  the  idea  of  authority,  this  view  is 
strikingly  like  that  of  Kant,  but  it  contains  an 
element  of  judgment  and  emotional  attitude  after 
the  act  which  does  not  appear  to  make  a part  of 
Kant’s  conception.  Kant  starts  with  a law  of 
rational  action  which  is  to  hold  good  for  all  rational 
beings,  and  makes  this  an  imperative  duty  which 
is  to  regulate  conduct  without  regard  to  con- 
sequences or  external  relations  and  conditions. 
External  deeds  are  with  him  neither  good  nor  bad. 
The  only  good  or  bad  thing  in  the  world  is  a good 
or  bad  will,  and  any  will  governed  by  the  ‘ cate- 
gorical imperative,’  or  sense  of  duty,  is  moral, 
regardless  of  what  the  external  act  is.  One  does 
not  need  to  know  the  means  to  an  end  or  to  reflect 
on  consequences  in  order  to  be  virtuous  in  this 
conception.  Neither  the  amount  of  intelligence  or 
wisdom  nor  the  after-emotional  effects  of  approval 
or  disapproval  have  anything  to  do  with  virtue,  but 
only  the  right  attitude  of  the  Avill  and  reverence 
for  the  law.  The  motive  or  mere  sense  of  duty 
was  sufficient  to  determine  the  whole  character  of 
conduct,  and  this  motive  constituted  the  nature  of 
conscience. 

Both  these  schools  or  tendencies  resulted  in  the 
conception  that  conscience  is  a simjile  and  unique 
faculty  of  the  mind.  This  was  especially  indicated 
in  the  simplicity  of  its  function  in  the  Kantian 
system,  and  in  the  view  that  it  was  not  a product 
of  experience,  and  with  the  English  thinkers  it  was 
further  favoured  by  the  emjihasis  placed  upon  its 
presence  in  man  as  an  evidence  of  the  Divine.  The 
Kantian  argument  for  immortality  and  the  exist- 
ence of  God  pointed  in  a similar  direction,  as  it 
rested  on  the  moral  nature  of  man.  Both  schools 
treated  conscience  as  an  implanted  power  and 
not  the  result  of  experience,  and  accordingly  their 
conception  came  into  conflict  with  the  implica- 
tions of  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  This  theory 
attempted  to  derive  conscience  from  various  ele- 
ments in  man’s  social  nature,  and  refused  to  regard 
it  as  an  implanted  and  unique  faculty  of  the  mind. 
The  controversy  between  the  two  schools  was  made 
clear  by  the  relation  of  the  idea  of  conscience  to 
the  theistic  interpretation  of  the  cosmos.  The  last 
re.source  of  tlie  tlieologian  fpr  the  proof  of  a Divine 
existence  liad  been  the  unique  and  moral  cliaracter 
of  con.science.  Evolution  had  assumed  that  it  had 
proved  its  claims  in  all  other  matters,  and  was 
reluctant  to  make  an  exception  of  conscience.  It 
was  only  natural  that  it  should  so  treat  the 
question,  and  it  was  unfortunate  for  the  theistic 


view  of  things  that  it  seemed  to  stake  its  claims 
on  the  integrity  of  its  argument  regarding  the 
origin  of  conscience. 

This  controversy,  however,  is  not  the  best  setting 
for  the  consideration  of  conscience.  We  should 
first  see  what  we  think  it  is  as  a fact,  and  we  can 
then  discuss  its  origin.  The  tendency  since  the  rise 
of  the  controversy  has  been  to  consider  conscience 
not  as  a unique  or  simple  faculty,  but  as  a corn- 
plexus  of  mental  phenomena  organized  with  refer- 
ence to  moral  ends.  Instead  of  being  made  a separ- 
ate faculty — the  ‘ faculty  ’ Psychology  having  been 
abandoned — it  is  considered  as  the  mind  occupied 
with  moral  phenomena.  This  enables  us  to  conceive 
it  as  the  organization  of  all  that  intelligence  and 
feeling  which  are  connected  with  the  actions  called 
moral  or  immoral.  There  was  an  approximation 
to  this  view  in  the  conception  of  Butler,  but  it 
was  concealed  by  the  jU’evailing  interest  in  other 
questions.  But,  taking  conscience  as  a complex 
instead  of  a simple  function,  the  present  writer 
would  recognize  three  general  elements  in  it : 
(1)  The  intellectual  or  cognitive  element,  which  is 
concerned  with  the  perception  of  the  means  to 
ends,  and  the  fact  of  some  end  which  we  agree  to 
call  the  good  as  distinct  from  the  merely  true. 
Other  mental  functions  are  called  in  to  estimate 
what  shall  be  the  good  as  distinct  from  the  true, 
but  the  intellectual  judgment  and  perceptions  are 
involved  in  determining  both  the  fact  of  this  ideal 
and  the  necessary  means  to  its  realization,  and  on 
these  means  rests  a part  of  the  judgment  of  right 
and  wrong.  In  fact,  right  and  wrong  hardly  have 
any  meaning  without  this  conception  of  means  to 
ends.  (2)  The  emotional  element,  which  is  prim- 
arily the  valuation  of  facts  and  things  in  relation 
to  our  welfare,  whether  they  represent  retrospective 
or  prospective  feelings.  Hence  they  divide  into  what 
we  shall  call  the  judicial  and  the  legislative  feel- 
ings. The  judicial  feeling  represents  the  approval 
or  disapproval  of  self  or  actions  in  their  relation  to 
the  moral  law.  The  legislative  feeling  is  the  sense 
of  duty,  or  ‘ categorical  imperative,’  and  commands 
obedience  as  the  retrospective  feelings  pass  judg- 
ment on  acts  already  done.  (3)  The  desiderative 
element,  or  that  mental  state  which  may  be  called 
reverence,  good-will,  or  conscientiousness,  and  is  re- 
presentative of  respect  for  law,  where  the  sense  of 
duty  represents  a sense  of  compulsion  often  against 
the  desires.  The  highest  condition  of  conscience 
is  that  in  which  respect  for  law  is  substituted  for 
the  imperative  which  feels  a struggle  against 
natural  desire. 

These  various  elements  will  include  all  the 
social  instincts  which  figure  so  prominently  in  the 
theories  of  Darwin  and  Spencer  and  the  evolu- 
tionists generally.  The  important  point,  however, 
is  that  they  show  the  moral  nature  or  conscience 
to  be  complex  and  not  simple.  The  view  solves 
some  perplexities  in  the  evolutionist  controversy. 
The  difficulty  proposed  by  the  older  view,  in  its 
effort  to  utilize  the  distinction  between  man  and 
the  animal  in  respect  of  morality,  was  that  evolu- 
tion could  not  account  for  this  new  incremeno  in  the 
process  of  creating  man,  and  that,  since  it  was  not 
derived  from  anything  like  it  in  previous  organic 
life  from  which  man  was  supposed  to  be  developed 
physically,  a special  creative  act  was  necessary  to 
account  for  it  in  man.  But  with  the  analysis  of 
conscience  into  elements  which  may  be  found  in 
all  consciousness,  animal  or  otherwise,  we  may 
suppose  that  the  process  of  evolution  has  only 
organized  or  consolidated  elements  otherwise 
separate  into  a systematic  tendency  to  act  in  the 
direction  we  call  conscience.  In  this  manner  we 
may  admit  the  uniqueness  of  the  function,  and  so 
its  distinction  from  animal  life,  while  we  at  the 
same  time  accept  the  evolution,  if  not  of  the  ele- 
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ments,  certainly  of  the  organic  whole  for  which 
the  term  stands.  The  distinction  as  a whole  be- 
tween man  and  animal  is  preserved,  while  the 
identity  of  their  elements  is  maintained,  evolution 
being  formative,  not  creative. 

The  consequence  of  this  view  is  that  conscience 
is  no  more  simple  than  the  ajsthetic  faculty  or  any 
other  function  of  the  mind.  It  receives  a distinct 
name  merely  because  of  the  importance  attaching 
to  certain  fixed  relations  between  men  and  their 
conduct.  All  the  functions  of  the  mind  are  em- 
ployed in  the  determination  of  action,  and  it  seems 
simple  only  because  we  are  in  the  habit  of  seizing 
some  one  particular  mark  in  the  whole  for  denomi- 
nating the  process ; and,  in  any  case  in  which  a 
single  term  is  used  to  denominate  a fact,  a natural 
tendency  arises  to  consider  that  fact  a simple  one. 
But  in  matters  of  moral  character  there  are  many 
mental  states  and  many  external  relations  involved, 
and  so  long  as  conscience  is  a term  to  denote  the 
moral  nature  it  must  include  all  these  factors. 

The  problem,  however,  of  its  origin  is  not  so 
important  as  its  validity  as  a function  of  mind. 
The  perplexity  created  by  the  controversy  of  the 
religious  mind  with  the  evolutionist  was  caused  by 
the  original  conception  that  its  meaning  and  value 
as  a function  of  mind  depended  on  its  origin.  The 
assumption  was  that,  unless  it  had  a Divine  origin, 
its  authority  was  impaired.  In  other  words,  its 
validity  was  made  to  depend  on  its  creative  origin 
instead  of  upon  its  judgment  of  facts.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  evmution  only  enforced  the 
conclusion  which  the  theist  admitted  hypothetic- 
ally.  But  once  realize,  as  we  do  in  all  other 
scientific  and  philosophic  problems,  that  historical 
origin  does  not  determine  validity,  and  the  author- 
ity of  conscience  will  depend  on  the  same  criteria 
as  those  which  determine  ordinary  truths,  and  not 
upon  any  contingency  of  its  remote  source,  whether 
it  be  a simple  or  a complex  faculty.  We  do  not 
make  any  other  scientific  truth  depend  on  the  cause 
of  its  origin  but  upon  its  conformity  to  facts  and 
the  law  of  things.  It  must  be  the  same  with  the 
dictates  of  conscience.  They  are  valid  or  invalid 
irrespective  of  the  mode  of  their  origin,  and  because 
of  their  relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual. 

Literaturb. — L.  Stephen^  Science  of  Ethics,  Lend.  1882,  ch. 
viii. ; T.  H.  Green,  Proleg.  to  Ethics,  Oxf.  1883,  bk.  ii.  ch.  v., 
and  bk.  iv.  ch.  i. ; I.  A.  Dorner,  Chr.  Ethics  (Eng.  tr.  1887), 
pt.  I.  ch.  iii.  2nd  div.  2nd  sect. ; H.  Paulsen,  Syst.  of  Ethics 
(Eng.  tr.  1899),  bk.  ii.  ch.  vi. ; see  also  Butler,  Sermons,  ed. 
\V.  E.  Gladstone,  Oxf.  1896;  Darwin,  Descent  of  Man,  Lond. 
1871 ; and  H.  Spencer,  Principles  of  Ethics,  Lond.  1893. 

James  H.  Hyslop. 

CONSCIENCE  (Babylonian). — As  is  indicated 
in  the  art.  Confession  (vol.  iii.  p.  825),  the  Assyro- 
Babylonians  felt  strongly  the  consciousness  of  the 
commission  of  sin  and  wrongdoing,  and  herein  the 
idea  of  conscience  appears  plainly,  and  must  have 
presented  itself  with  all  its  force  to  their  minds. 
Confession  of  sin,  in  fact,  can  exist  in  all  sincerity 
only  when  conscience  speaks  to  a man,  and  tells 
him  that  he  is  in  fault — when, 

* Sitting  in  lamentation. 

In  bitter  mutterings  and  pain  of  heart, 

In  evU  weeping,  in  evil  lamentation, 

He  mourns  like  a dove  ; tearfully  night  and  day. 

To  his  merciful  god  like  an  ox  he  lows,  (and) 

Bitter  lamentation  he  constantly  makes.’  ^ 

The  Assyr.-Bab.  conception  of  sin,  however, 
differed  from  that  prevailing  in  a Cliristian  com- 
munity, as  the  failings  of  a religious  man  belong- 
ing to  those  ancient  nationalities  might  be  due  to 
causes  over  which  he  had  no  control — the  effects  of 
the  actions  of  evil  spirits,  or  the  ritual  uncleanness 
brought  about  by  acts  of  forgetfulness  or  by  tbe 
efl'ects  of  illness.  The  disadvantage  arising  from 
this  consisted  in  the  disfavour  of  the  gods,  or  of 
the  king  as  the  gods’  representative,  and  there 
was  a desire  to  avoid  such  disfavour  in  future  by 
1 WAT  iv.2  pi.  26,  60  ff. 
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refraining  from  the  commission  of  the  misdeeds 
which  brought  it  about.  This,  though  not  the 
Christian  idea  of  conscience  (including,  as  it  does, 
tlie  feeling  of  remorse),  may  have  tended  to  bring 
about  the  frame  of  mind  which  we  understand 
thereby,  or  something  akin  to  it. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  heart-searchings 
of  the  Babylonians  and  their  remorse  of  con- 
science is  given  by  the  2nd  tablet  of  the  Surpu- 
series.  Here  the  afflicted  man  has  not  only  to  ask 
himself  whether  he  has  committed  the  sins  of 
blasphemy,  uncleanness,  bribery  (?)  to  thwart  the 
ends  of  justice,  used  false  balances,  removed  his 
neighbour’s  landmark,  etc.,  but  must  also  put  to 
himself  searching  questions  as  to  whether  he  has 
separated  father  and  son  (or  other  near  relatives), 
refrained  from  freeing  the  captive,  failed  to  enable 
the  imprisoned  to  see  the  light  of  day,  whether, 
being  ‘ upright  of  mouth,’  his  heart  was  neverthe- 
le.ss  faithless,  and  whether,  while  saying  ‘Yes’ 
with  his  mouth,  ‘ No  ’ was  in  his  heart.^  As  these 
queries  run  to  about  80  lines,  it  will  easily  be 
recognized  that  the  Babylonian,  in  his  conscien- 
tiousness, was  exceedingly  thorough. 

In  fact,  we  may,  perhaps,  see  in  tbe  last  of  the 
following  lines  something  expressing  the  idea 
which  the  word  ‘ conscience  ’ contains  : 

‘ On  account  of  liis  eye,  which  is  filled  with  tears,  [accept  thou 
his]  lamentation  ; 

On  account  of  his  troubled  face,  [accept  thou  his]  lamenta- 
tion ; 

On  account  of  his  mind  (?),  from  which  tears  depart  not, 
[accept  thou  his]  lamentation  ; 

On  account  of  his  lips,  on  which  a bridle  is  placed,  [accept 
thou  his]  lamentation 

On  account  of  his  hands,  which  rest  spread  abroad,  [accept 
thou  his]  lamentation  ; 

On  account  of  his  breast,  which  complains  like  a resounding 
flute,  [accept  thou  his]  lamentation.’ 3 

In  this  extract  the  breast,  the  seat  of  the  feel- 
ings, may  be  regarded  as  the  inner  conscience 
of  a man,  and  as  practically  synonymous  with  the 
heart,  when  used  in  the  same  sense.  In  the  Laws 
of  Hammurabi,  the  person  who  had  a complaint  to 
make  was  recommended  to  go  before  Merodach 
and  Zerpanitum  in  prayer,  ‘ with  perfection  of 
heart.’  ‘Perfection  of  heart’  would,  therefore, 
seem  to  have  been  an  expression  equivalent  to 
freedom  from  the  consciousness  of  sin — a clear 
conscience.  In  the  fullest  sense  of  the  words, 
therefore,  the  great  gods  of  Babylonia  exacted, 
for  tbeir  favour,  not  only  that  rectitude  in  the 
sight  of  the  world  which  every  right-minded  per- 
son desires,  but  also  a good  conscience,  such  as 
would  urge  one  to  repentance,  contrition,  recon- 
ciliation, and  restitution  when  the  interests  of  his 
fellow-men  were  involved. 

Numerous  inscriptions,  mostly  of  the  nature  of 
penitential  psalms  and  litanies,  might  be  quoted 
in  illustration  of  the  above,  but  very  little  fresh 
information  is  to  bo  obtained  from  them.^  Their 
cumulative  evidence,  however,  shows  the  Baby- 
lonians in  a most  favourable  light,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  objects  of  their  worship  were  the  gods 
and  goddesses  of  their  national  pantheon.  Re- 
ligious in  the  extreme,  the  constant  aim  of  the 
believer  among  tbem  was  a clear  conscience,  with- 
out which  there  was  no  hope  of  happiness,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  pain  and  grief  in  this  world,  and,  to 
all  appearance,  separation  in  the  world  to  come 
from  the  deity  whom  they  worshipped. 

Liter  ature. — This  is  given  in  the  notes. 
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CONSCIENCE  (Egyptian). — The  actual  word 
‘ conscience  ’ does  not  occur  in  the  indexes  of 
Egyptological  works — which  is  a priori  a signifi- 
cant fact.  For  not  only  must  we  suppose  that  the 
word  has  no  exact  equivalent  in  the  Egyptian 
vocabulary  (any  more  than  have  the  terms  ‘ sanc- 
tion,’ ‘morality,’  ‘remorse,’  etc.),  but  we  must 
also  conclude  that  the  literature  of  ancient  Egypt 
has  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject.  Of  course,  we 
find  numerous  writings  on  propriety,  on  duty,  on 
everything  connected  with  the  vast  domain  of 
ethics  in  general ; but  there  is  nothing  that  bears 
directly  upon  the  phenomena  of  conscience  in 
themselves.  Since,  on  the  other  hand,  we  still 
find  most  delicate  manifestations  of  what  we 
might  call  an  organized  conscience  in  Egypt,  in 
its  literature  and  religious  works,  we  must  pre- 
sume that  the  Egyptians  had  quite  a different 
conception  of  conscience  from  ours  for  both  of  the 
senses  in  which  the  word  is  used  to-day.  Psycho- 
logically, they  connected  it  with  very  diflerent 
phenomena,  and  with  methods  of  perception  of 
the  ‘ ego  ’ which  are  no  longer  ours.  Morally, 
conscience  was  regarded  as  playing  a part  in  con- 
cepts grouped  in  a different  way  from  that  followed 
by  our  method.  Or,  rather,  Egyptian  thought 
arranged  the  operations  of  the  moral  conscience 
in  separate  and  independent  categories,  whereas 
we  make  them  a unity.  It  would  take  too  long 
to  investigate  whether  this  fact  is  due  to  the 
general  inability  of  the  Egyptians  to  make  abs- 
tract definitions,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
method  whereby  Egyptian  intellectual  civilization 
originally  formed  the  foundations  of  its  know- 
ledge. The  latter  is  probably  the  more  correct 
view. 

These  radical  differences  of  terminology  explain, 
at  any  rate,  why  the  question  has  never  yet  been 
entered  into  in  modern  works  of  Egyptology. 
These  speak  very  often  of  the  moral  culture  of 
Egypt,  but  never  of  its  conscience  or  of  the  pos- 
sible formation  of  the  same  (the  work  of  Flinders 
Petrie,  Religion  and  Conscience,  is  the  only  ex- 
ception at  present ; but  note  also  the  restriction 
made  in  the  Literature  at  the  end  of  this 
article).  In  fact,  the  complete  absence  in  ancient 
Egypt  of  definition  or  treatment  of  the  subject 
forces  us  to  a long  process  of  reconstruction  of  the 
Egyptian  conscience  by  means  of  the  direct  study 
of  whatever  implicit  manifestations  of  conscience 
can  be  seen  in  the  whole  collection  of  Egyptian 
writings.  Thus,  inscriptions  such  as  a prayer,  a 
hymn,  a biography,  or  a copy  of  a deed  of  division 
or  a lawsuit ; or  testamentary  or  epistolary  papyri ; 
or  even  magical  incantations  may  supply  a detail 
here  or  there  ; and  the  sum  of  such  contributions 
may  gradually  make  it  possible  to  reach  a know- 
ledge of  Egyptian  conscience.  This  study  is  neces- 
sarily a very  intricate  one  ; but  it  is  indispensable 
for  our  ultimate  understanding  of  the  duties  and 
divisions  of  Egyptian  morality,  of  which  so  much 
has  been  said.  What  follows  cannot  be  any  more 
than  a first  attempt,  of  provisional  character. 

It  is  a common  thing  to  read  that  the  Egyptians 
‘ had  a conscience  superior  to  that  of  the  other 
peoples  of  classic  antiquity.’  Such  an  expression 
IS  ambiguous.  Its  actual  meaning,  as  Petrie  rightly 
notes  (op.  cit.  86),  must  be  that  the  theoretical 
standards  were  nowhere  so  well  defined  and  ap- 
parently so  high  as  in  Egypt.  The  gradual  de- 
velopment of  these  standards  can  be  followed  in  a 
long  historical  series  of  documents.^  But  the 

> Especially  if  we  use  documents  very  much  neglected  as  a 
rule,  such  as:  the  ‘Negative  Confession'  of  the  Roman  era; 
tile  ‘ Duties  of  the  Governor  ’ (Rekhmara  inscription),  and, 
generally,  the  biographies  of  the  first  Theban  empire. 
Hitherto  we  have  made  too  exclusive  a use  of  the  celebrated 
ch.  cxxv.  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  and  of  the  ‘Treatises  on 
Wisdom  ’ (inaccurately  called  ‘ Treatises  on  Morality  ’). 


study  of  this  evolution  constitutes  an  inqui^ 
which  belongs  to  moral  and  social  history.  It 
amounts,  in  short,  to  an  attempt  to  disentangle 
the  notion  of  the  co-ordinate  moral  system,  with 
its  sanctions  and  its  more  or  less  successful 
attempts  at  a codification  of  duties — the  whole 
being  organized  on  the  standards  of  which  we  have 
just  spoken.  An  investigation  of  this  nature  must 
be  accompanied  by  that  of  the  word  ‘ duty,’  be- 
cause it  is  connected  logically  with  the  conception 
of  moral  obligation,  and  with  the  various  ques- 
tions attached  thereto  (nature  of  duty,  categories, 
origins,  sanctions,  etc.).  This  has  been  the  treat- 
ment followed  in  almost  all  the  works  occupied 
with  the  word  ‘ conscience  ’ in  general. 

It  appears,  then,  to  have  been  a mistake  to  study  the 
‘duties’  of  Egyptian  morality  in  connexion  with  conscience, 
as  Petrie  has  done  (op.  cit.) ; and  an  examination  of  his  work 
shows  precisely  that,  among  the  hundreds  of  obligations  and 
prohibitions  figuring  among  the  duties,  the  majority  (food 
tabus,  ritual  and  sexual  tabus,  etc.)  arise  from  sources  quite 
apart  from  the  true  domain  of  conscience. 

We  must,  consequently,  occupy  ourselves  ex- 
clusively with  the  phenomenon  ‘ conscience  ’ con- 
sidered by  itself,  i.e.  that  immediate  intuition  of 
good  and  bad,  that  inward  feeling,  instinctive 
(from  its  appearing  innate),  which  shows  itself 
contemporaneously  with  an  action.  There  is  in  it 
a quasi-spontaneous  disposition  of  the  mind  to 
make  the  judgment  (which  it  forms  on  actions 
and  intentions)  subordinate  to  an  idea  that  appears 
to  be  sui  generis. 

Applying  as  it  does  to  a dead  race,  and  to  a race 
which  has  left  no  didactic  matter  of  its  own  on  the 
subject,  our  study  must  be  cautious,  and  should 
begin  by  limiting  our  field  of  inquiry  as  much  as 
possible.  Thus  we  must  dismiss  as  too  wide  the 
definition  that  ‘conscience  is  the  mass  of  intui- 
tions as  to  what  is  good  or  bad,’  because  an  ap- 

arent  intuition  may  be  an  acquisition  that  has 

ecome  so  rapid  by  force  of  habit  that  it  seems 
instinctive  (either  by  individual  education  or  by 
hereditary  transmission  of  the  tendency).  This 
suggests  the  subject  of  physical  movements  (e.g. 
‘struggling’  movements)  which  seem  instinctive, 
but  are  not  necessarily  innate.  Petrie  (op.  cit.  92) 
shows  very  clearly  that  similarly  the  body  of  in- 
tuitions which  we  call  conscience  is  the  accumu- 
lated heritage  of  centuries.  Not  one  of  the  ap- 
parent ‘ intuitions  ’ brought  to  light  by  Egyptian 
writings  can  be  classed  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty among  the  primordial  phenomena.  They 
must  be  studied  as  one  of  the  fundamental  ele- 
ments of  a social  morality  composed  of  all  the 
individual  consciences  brought  together,  and  it 
belongs  to  ethics  to  investigate  how  heredity  has 
impressed  them  little  by  little  until  they  have 
the  force  of  instinct  (cf.  A.  Leroy,  Religion  des 
primitifs,  Paris,  1909,  p.  211). 

Thus  limited,  the  question  comes  to  be  whether 
there  is  in  the  body  of  Egyptian  literature  a 
means  of  defining  the  initial  element  (we  must 
avoid  the  words  ‘ innate  ’ and  ‘ acquired  ’),  or  the 
earliest  possible  elements  from  which  the  Egyptian 
moral  conscience  seems  to  proceed.  In  a question 
of  this  type,  if  we  do  not  want  it  to  extend  in- 
definitely, it  is  a good  method  of  procedure  to 
apply  to  Egypt  the  principal  theories  relating  to 
the  origin  of  conscience  among  primitive  peoples, 
and  to  investigate  whether  what  we  know  of 
Egyptian  religion  and  ethics  agrees  with  them. 

At  the  very  outset,  it  seems  certain  that  the 
Egyptian  conscience  cannot  be  brought  into  con- 
nexion with  the  Divine  world  of  the  nation.  The 
literary  expressions  employed  in  the  question  as 
to  ‘ whether  conscience  is  the  herald  of  the  Law- 
giver or  the  Lawgiver  Himself  ’ have  no  precise 
meaning  here.  If  we  can  prove  that  social 
morality  is  the  product  of  the  body  of  individual 
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consciences,  and  show  the  initial  separateness  of 
morality  and  any  given  religious  system,  we  see 
that  this  separation  naturally  affects  the  origin  of 
conscience.  Now  this  separation  of  morality  from 
religious  beliefs  has  been  attempted  time  after 
time,  since  Tylor,  in  all  the  reli^ons  of  uncivil- 
ized or  semi-civilized  peoples.  But  nowhere  is 
this  phenomenon  more  scientifically  clear  than  in 
Egypt,  where,  from  the  time  of  the  pre-historic 
texts  of  the  Funerary  Books  to  the  Koman  Em- 
pire, the  accession  of  the  gods  to  the  domain  of 
morality  was  a slow  process.  Right  down  to 
near  the  latter  period,  Osiris  was  almost  the  only 
god  connected  with  a moral  idea  (Ptah  of  Memphis 
is  perhaps  an  exception,  if  we  judge  by  the  latest 
discoveries,  in  his  temples,  of  stelm  to  the  name 
of  ‘Ptah  who  hears  the  plaint  of  the  wretched’ 
[cf.  Petrie,  Memphis,  i.,  Lend.  1908,  p.  17  ff.]). 
The  other  gods  neither  prescribed  nor  taught  any- 
thing of  morality.  They  only  punished  those  who 
did  them  wrong,  and  blessed  their  benefactors.  It 
may  even  be  remarked,  as  one  of  the  strongest 
characteristics  of  Egyptian  religions,  that  this 
neutrality  of  the  gods  persists  throughout  the 
whole  domain  of  ethics. 

The  systems  which  base  conscience  on  ‘ sym- 
pathy ’ seem  incapable  of  explaining  its  manifesta- 
tions in  Egypt.  Not  one  of  the  texts  of  the 
monuments,  e.g.,  or  of  the  moral  or  popular  litera- 
ture, makes  any  mention  of,  or  even  allusion  to, 
anything  of  the  nature  of  the  Shinto  doctrine  of 
kami.  In  Egypt,  ‘ to  follow  the  dictates  of  the 
heart’  would  lead  to  very  different  results  from 
those  of  a fundamental  concept  that  ‘ the  heart 
is  good.’  On  the  contrary,  the  total  impression 
given  by  Egyptian  writings  may  be  summed  up 
in  two  remarks  which  do  not  favour  this  system. 
(1)  We  find  a great  lack  of  those  ideas  which  are 
often  regarded  as  indications  of  the  ‘ sympathetic  ’ 
origin  of  conscience.  These  are  the  feelings  which 
are  usually  qualified  with  ‘ temporary  sanction,’ 
and  are  called  the  pleasure  and  joy  of  doing  good, 
and  the  remorse,  regret,  and  repentance  for  evil- 
doing.  Inversely,  certain  chapters  of  the  Pyra- 
mids and  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  and  certain 
reflexions  of  the  popular  tales,  offer  lamentable 
analogies,  in  point  of  ‘ sympathy,’  with  the  present 
mental  status  of  the  very  lowest  races  among  those 
studied  in  the  Congo  (cf.  Notes  sur  la  vie  familiale 
et  juridique  de  quelques  populations  au  Congo 
Beige,  ser.  iii,  fasc.  i.  [Brussels,  1909]).  (2)  The 

study  of  ‘sanctions’  properly  so  called  (of  very 
different  kinds,  of  course)  reveals  an  organization 
(i.e.  a formation)  which  shows  its  connexion  with 
fundamental  elements  that  are  quite  ditt'erent, 
and  perhaps  even  totally  opposite. 

The  history  of  this  will  be  examined  elsewhere  (see  Ethics). 
Here,  however,  we  should  note  this  tangle — at  first  sight 
inextricable — of  the  most  various  fundamental  sanctions.  The 
lowest  of  these  are  based  on  violation  of  ‘ tabus,’  and  have  no 
possible  connexion  with  any  moral  action  whatever  ; the  others 
show  themselves  as  consequences,  conceived  from  a utilitarian 
point  of  view  (and  recognized  as  such  experience),  of  in- 
coherent series  of  actions  which  are  not  arranged  in  any  kind 
of  rational  groups.  We  see  this  in  the  absolute  and  persistent 
inability  of  the  Egyptians  to  compose  any  kind  of  reasonable 
list  of  sanctions.  All  that  we  find  (Treatises  on  Wisdom,  Book 
of  the  Dead,  Maxims,  Proverbs,  Instructions,  etc.)  are  lists 
formed  in  reference,  not  to  classes  of  duties,  but  to  the  indi- 
viduals or  forces  whence  these  sanctions  proceed  : the  gods, 
chiefs,  the  dead,  the  family.  Sometimes,  indeed,  there  is  a 
suggestion  of  the  motives  of  command  or  prohibition.  But 
then  we  find  a vast  confusion  : the  career,  renown,  long  life, 
the  gratitude  of  men,  business  gains  and  losses,  eschatological 
conditions,  reciprocity,  etc.  Few  documentary  sources  give 
the  idea  of  a moral  conscience  with  any  other  basis  better 
than  that  of  ‘ innate  goodness  ’ or  ‘ sympathy.’ 

The  innate  appreciation  of  riglit  and  wrong, 
which  many  regard  as  tlie  irreducible,  constitu- 
tive element  of  the  moral  conscience,  seems  at 
first  sight  a good  theory  for  Egypt.  There  is  prob- 
ably no  other  ancient  literature  so  impregnated 


with  ideas  of  right  and  justice.  Discourses  like 
the  one  supposed  to  be  addressed  by  the  king  to 
his  vizier  on  the  duties  of  the  guardians  of  justice 
(of.  Newberry,  Relchmara,  Bond.  1900,  p.  33),  the 
statements  of  ch.  cxxv.  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead, 
and  especially  the  constant  references  of  the  bio- 
graphical inscriptions  to  equity  and  hatred  of 
wrong  in  all  its  moral  and  social  forms,  would 
seem  to  picture  the  very  inmost  mental  state 
of  the  race.  A critical  examination  of  the  texts, 
however,  makes  this  tempting  hypothesis  un- 
tenable. In  eschatology,  we  find  that  the  idea 
of  ‘ retribution  ’ or  that  lofty  idea  of  the  ‘ average 
of  years  of  good  fortune  ’ (cf.  Griffith,  Stories  of 
the  High  Priests,  Oxford,  1900,  pp.  41-66)  is  of  very 
late  appearance,  and  the  most  perfect  injustice 
preceded  it,  for — as  has  been  noticed — the  famous 
‘ Negative  Confession  ’ confines  itself  to  a magical 
affirmation  without  proofs.  Finally,  the  moral 
concept  which  it  supposes  in  relation  to  the  actions 
of  this  life  is  not  ancient  in  respect  of  its  in- 
sertion in  the  Book  of  the  Dead  ; there  is  no 
getting  over  the  plain  fact  that,  while  we  have 
for  several  years  been  in  possession  of  about  two 
hundred  specimens  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  of 
earlier  date  than  the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  we  have 
not  one  containing  a single  line  of  the  only  moral 
chapter  of  this  literature.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
ordinary  inscriptions,  where  the  development  can 
be  followed  from  the  mastabas  of  the  IVth  dynasty. 
Right  and  wrong  do  not  appear  at  first  except  in 
the  form  of  affirmations  of  the  lawful  ownership 
of  various  goods,  or  the  absence  of  wrong  done  to 
those  things  of  which  the  deceased  has  need — which 
is  quite  a different  thing.  Even  reducing  it  to  its 
humblest  form  (as  conceded,  e.g.,  by  Reville,  Pro- 
Ugomtnes^,  Paris,  1881,  p.  276),  we  cannot  reach  the 
evidence  of  a primordial,  irreducible  element,  con- 
sisting of  an  innate  feeling  of  right,  for  any  one 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  cases.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  satisfaction  in  a system  like 
that  taken  up  lately  by  Leroy  [op.  cit.  205),  which 
posits  at  the  outset  an  irreducible  innate  idea  of 
right,  while  admitting  the  infinite  and  contra- 
dictory variety  of  practical  applications.  It  is  an 
evident  paralogy  to  make,  from  the  establishment 
of  a connexion  by  mental  operation,  an  entity 
existing  by  itself.  The  philological  examination 
of  the  texts  that  one  would  apply  to  this  special 
exposition  might  arrive  some  time  at  the  evidence 
of  the  primitive  confusion  of  the  notions  of  good- 
ness and  utility,  but  never  at  an  abstract  concep- 
tion of  right ; such  a process  would  lead  rather  to 
conclusions  remarkably  like  that  suggested  by 
the  examination  of  the  moral  ideas  of  the  races 
recently  examined  in  Equatorial  Africa,  in  the 
basin  of  the  Congo,  or  in  British  East  Africa. 

Petrie’s  conclusion  is  the  theory  of  brought 

to  perfection  by  heredity  {op.  cit.  88). 

His  views  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : The  conscious  idea 
of  right  and  wrong  eonforms  at  its  basis  with  what  is  useful 
or  the  reverse  for  the  community.  Passing  centuries  have 
gradually  done  away  with  this  idea,  and  have  imposed  on  the 
individual,  and  thereafter  on  his  descendants,  respect  for  it  (if 
not  intelligence) ; so  that  his  manner  of  appreciating  it  has, 
like  hereditary  movements,  become  instinctive.  In  fact,  the 
primitive  reasoning  of  the  ancestor  has  been  transmitted  to 
his  posterity  in  the  form  of  propensities  to  conscience. 

This  theory  of  Petrie’s  is  a remodelled  form,  to  suit  Egypt, 
of  the  conception  that  we  find  elsewhere  in  all  sorts  of 
analogous  forms ; e.g.  ‘ le  prdcepte  devient  axiomatique  dans  la 
conscience  par  h6r6dit^  ’ (Reville,  op.  cit.  276) ; or  the  elementary 
principles  are  ‘I’utiUtfi,  I’opinion,  les  sentiments  affectifs, 
Ih^rddit^’  (G.  Le  Bon,  Premieres  civilisations,  ed.  1905,  p.  95), 
etc.  The  whole  idea  seems  well  adapted  to  the  Egyptian  world, 
so  well  organized  in  all  its  workings  for  social  co-operation  and 
utility. 

But  this  is  a narrow  basis,  and  must  be 
broadened.  Such  a system  does  not  explain  why 
Egypt,  having  the  same  constitutive  elements  of 
conscience  as  the  other  African  peoples,  should 
have  developed  its  moral  conscience  further  than 
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they.  A more  precise  and  intricate  mechanism 
must  be  found,  and  can  he  found — in  the  present 
writer’s  opinion — in  a careful  examination  of 
Egyptian  literature.  A total  of  500  or  600 
proverbs,  maxims,  precepts,  ideas,  or  thoughts  of 
a moral  type,  extending  from  the  IVth  dynasty  to 
the  Christian  era,  will  suffice  for  this  inquiry, 
the  business  of  which  is  not  to  define  the  idea  of 
duty  or  its  working  out  (see  Ethics),  but  to 
find  the  elements  of  formation  of  what  we  call 
conscience  in  Egypt.  The  development  of  the 
utilitarian  and  social  datum  will  appear  as  the 
result  of  the  combination  of  two  chief  elements. 

The  first  consists  essentially  in  the  feeling  that 
there  is  no  inditt'erent  action,  and  that  every 
action  has  consequences  for  its  author.  This  idea 
is  by  no  means  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  right 
and  wrong.  It  is  not  even  the  idea  of  respon- 
sibility, but  it  contains  the  latter  in  embryo.  It 
also  includes  the  future  idea  of  reciprocity,  applied 
to  the  doer  of  the  action.  It  thus  reduces  itself  to 
the  form  ; ‘ If  I do  this,  the  same  will  be  done  to 
me  (or  will  happen  to  me)  ’ ; then  to  the  form : ‘ I 
shall  not  do  that,  so  that  the  same  may  not  be 
done  to  me  (or  happen  to  me).’  A comparison  of 
the  mentality  of  the  black  African  of  to-day  with 
the  Egyptian  texts  makes  it  possible  to  hold  that 
this  idea  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  every 
good  or  bad  action  is  a truly  innate  idea,  or,  if 
not  innate,  at  least  the  most  primitive  instinctive 
idea  that  can  be  found.  It  does  not  presuppose, 
so  far  as  appears,  a developed  intelligence  or  a 
long  education.  The  African — to  continue  our 
illustration — is  surrounded  by  an  infinite  number 
of  forces  and  spirits  of  such  importance  that  every 
human  action  and  movement  affects  them,  for 
good  or  ill — we  might  almost  say,  most  often  for 
ill.  And  this  pessimism,  rightly  remarked  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  African  mind,  is  still  visible 
in  Egyptian  literature.  The  action,  with  its  con- 
sequences, agreeable  or  harmful  or  displeasing  to 
one  or  other  of  those  innumerable  spirits  and 
forces,  begets  the  immediate  perception  of  a good 
or  evil  consequence  for  the  doer.  This  is  clearly 
seen  in  the  case  of  numerous  interdictions  of  a 
ritual  nature,  or  in  the  mysterious  vengeance  of 
spirits  and  gods  offended  unawares,  or  in  violent 
deaths.  The  famous  ch.  cxxv.  itself,  looked  at 
from  this  point  of  view,  shows  itself  to  be  com- 
posed from  the  very  same  elements  as  those  of  a 
Kavirondo  or  Ubangi  native’s  conscience.  And 
the  idea  tliat  other  men,  neighbours  and  fellow- 
men,  are  linked,  by  their  death  or  by  their 
guardian-spirits,  to  this  sum  of  mysterious  forces 
brought  into  motion  by  every  action,  seems  to 
have  supplied  the  natural  means  for  the  ex- 
tension of  this  primitive  feeling. 

Whether  the  original  mental  operation  is  innate  or  not  will 
not  be  discussed  here.  The  positive  fact  is  that  what,  in  every 
case,  is  described  as  the  first  manifestation  of  the  feeling  of 
conscience  among  the  * non-civilized  ’ Africans  is  at  the 
foundation  of  Egyptian  mentality.  Experiment  naturally  gave 
this  feeling  definiteness  and  precision,  and,  low  as  we  may 
judge  it  from  the  moral  point  of  view,  it  started  a great 
forward  movement  on  the  day  when  it  became  the  idea  of 
necessary  reciprocity,  attached  to  the  actions  or  intentions. 
We  can  still  detect  that  stage  very  clearly  in  Egypt  (especially 
in  the  popular  tales),  when  this  idea  is  embodied  in  the  vague 
form  of  a sort  of  ‘fatality,’  whose  consequences  man  lets 
loose  by  his  own  action.  It  is  only  later,  and  in  a very 
imperfect  form,  that  this  mechanism  is  connected  with  precise 
interventions : (1)  with  the  dead  as  punishing  or  rewarding 
(cf.,  e.g.,  the  expression  ‘your  gods  [i.e.  your  deified  dead]  will 
bless  you  if  you  do,’  etc.)  ; (2)  with  the  guardian-deities  of  the 
dead.  And  yet,  even  in  historic  times,  the  perception  of  the 
results  of  the  evil  action  is  attached  to  forces  that  are  quite 
vague  and  undefined,  such  as  chance,  misfortune,  and  accident. 
These  are  the  survivals,  modified  by  time,  of  the  ‘spirits’  of  the 
most  ancient  Egyptian  beliefs.  Never  have  national  religions 
been  able  to  rise  higher. 

If  we  find  at  the  base  of  Egyptian  thought  first 
fear,  and  then,  with  progress,  the  idea  of  personal 
responsibility,  we  must  demonstrate  why  finally 


this  sort  of  ‘conscience’  later  developed  so 
differently  in  Egypt  and  among  the  African 
peoples  of  whom  w’e  have  been  speaking.  A 
second  factor  came  into  jilay,  which  was  indis- 
pensable to  the  evolution,  and  it  seems  that  it 
was  this  factor  which  organized  the  Egyptian 
conscience,  with  its  special  traits,  with  its  im- 
perfections— but  also  with  its  nobility.  The 
second  element  consists  very  probably  in  the  idea 
of  order,  or  the  idea  of  the  harmony  of  the  world 
— later  designated  by  the  word  Kbapos.  The  first 
knowledge  of  ‘order’  in  the  progress  and  forces 
of  the  world  naturally  began  as  purely  material 
order,  in  the  domain  of  physics  and  geography. 
We  have  explained  in  art.  Calendar  (Egyptian) 
the  important  part  played  in  this  question  by  the 
observation  of  the  stars,  and  the  idea  that  the 
Divine  influences  of  the  stellar  powers  governed 
the  world.  As  the  heavenly  vault  set  the  example 
of  order,  and  directed  events  on  earth,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  and  harmonies  of  the  sensible 
world  followed.  A relation  of  this  kind  between 
the  astral  world  and  the  earth  seems  to  have  been 
made  very  much  more  natural  in  Egypt  by  the 
character  of  the  climate,  in  which  the  regularity 
of  certain  rhythms  and  the  well-defined  character 
of  certain  opposites  were  noticeable  (the  periodicity 
of  the  Nile’s  rise,  the  fixity  of  the  seasons  and 
winds,  the  contrast  between  the  desert  and  the 
valley,  etc.).  The  knowledge  of  this  supposed 
co-relation  helped  the  Egyptians  to  establish  the 
first  ideas  of  the  correspondence  that  could  exist 
between  this  regular  rhythm  of  the  material  world 
and  the  individual  efforts  of  men  to  associate  their 
own  activity  therewith  in  a beneficial  manner. 
Hence  arose  a more  and  more  clear  comprehension 
of  the  identity  of  what  is  useful  for  man  with 
what  is  indicated  by  the  order  of  astral  powers. 
Such  a conviction  must  in  its  turn  engender 
gradually,  as  the  foundations  of  intuitive  con- 
science, the  ideas  of  the  necessity  of  all  unitmg 
together  for  the  common  struggle,  of  the  necessity 
of  solidarity,  of  the  superiority  of  the  general 
interest  over  the  particular,  and  of  the  dependence 
of  the  individual  upon  the  community. 

The  whole  question,  then,  in  the  special  case  cf  Egypt,  turns 
upon  the  theory  that  the  origin  of  conscience  ‘ se  rattache  aux 
effcrts  faits  par  Thomme  depuis  la  pr^histoire  pour  se  civiliser 
par  la  cooperation  et  la  solidarite  ’ (G.  Le  Bon,  Origines,  1906,  p. 
191).  But,  instead  of  general  hypotheses,  we  have  here  docu- 
mentary evidences  of  this  evolution  ; e.g.  in  the  very  frequent 
references  in  the  ancient  texts  to  the  important  r61e,  from  a 
moral  standpoint,  filled  by  the  questions  relating  to  water, 
irrigation,  and  the  struggle  against  the  desert  (cf.  ch.  cxxv.  of 
the  Book  of  the  Dead ; certain  passages  in  the  panegyrics  of 
the  lords  of  Syut  in  the  Xth  dynasty ; or  of  Beni  Hasan  in  the 
Xllth,  etc.).  The  idea  of  a higher  authority  and  an  earthly 
hierarchy  being  necessary  in  this  world,  as  they  are  in  the 
celestial  world,  for  the  common  good,  is  also  a result  of  a 
conscience  based  on  the  vision  of  the  Koayos ; this  vision  has 
likewise  impregnated  all  the  literature  of  the  ‘ moral  ’ type. 

In  conclusion,  from  the  vague  fear  common  to 
all  primitive  societies,  the  nature  and  climate  of 
Egypt  developed  the  more  fertile  and  definite  idea 
of  an  arrangement  of  the  forces  and  beings  of  the 
sensible  world  into  regular  armies,  some  of  which 
are  man’s  allies  and  preside  over  the  progress  of 
the  world,  while  others  try  to  harass  the  world 
and  so  hurt  man.  The  comprehension  of  con- 
sequences was  followed  by  the  comprehension  of 
the  necessity  of  social  order,  the  comprehension  of 
social  interest,  etc.  Owing  simply  to  its  complex 
origin,  Egyptian  conscience  never  succeeded,  in  its 
reasoned  elaboration  of  duties,  in  separating  ritual 
tabu  from  the  obliration  of  the  moral  domain. 
These  were  for  the  Egyptian  two  diflerent  forms 
of  the  necessary  co-operation  of  men  for  the  main- 
taining of  the  order  requisite  to  society. 

A satisfying  counter-proof  of  this  view  is  supplied  by  a 
comparison  with  a certain  number  of  living  races  in  the  un- 
civilized parts  of  Africa.  It  might  be  concluded  that  the 
degree  of  organization  of  the  moral  conscience  in  Africa  is 
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usually  proportionate  to  the  clearness  of  the  conception  of 
order  in  the  terrestrial  world,  meteorological  or  astronomical 
(cf.,  e.g.,  the  comparative  series  of  the  collection  of  Mono- 
graphics  descriptives  by  Van  Overbergh,  Brussels,  1907  ff.,  with 
what  is  said  of  the  Bavili  and  of  Benin  by  R.  E.  Bennett,  At  the 
Back  of  the  Black  Man's  Mind,  London,  1906,  and  Nigeria 
Studies,  1910,  for  the  various  manifestations  of  conscience 
among  these  peoples). 

The  Egyptian  idea,  then,  ends  in  something 
very  analogous  to  the  statement  of  Chinese 
wisdom,  that  the  natural  order  of  the  world  is 
bound  up  with  its  political,  social,  and  moral 
order,  and  is  even  quite  identical  with  it. 
Only — in  spite  of  passages  of  certain  texts — the 
Egyptians  do  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to 
formulate  this  view  with  the  same  theoretical 
clearness.  It  is  in  any  case  curious  to  notice — 
and  here  we  have  probahly  more  than  a simple 
coincidence — that,  just  as  the  sanctions  of  Taoism 
in  China  are  of  late  date,  so  in  Egypt  the  organi- 
zation of  definite  sanctions  (rewards  and  punish- 
ments in  permanent  categories)  did  not  appear 
until  well  after  the  actual  organization  of  the 
moral  conscience. 

The  history  of  this  organization  will  be  discussed  in  art.  Ethics. 
We  need  only  observe  here  (1)  that  the  material  Kdo-fios  has 
become  harmony,  equity,  and  moral  and  intellectual  truth  by 
a series  of  evolutions  which  can  be  shown  philologically  by  the 
series  of  Egyptian  texts,  and  that  this  series  is  analogous  to  the 
series  which  has  gradually  transformed  the  data  on  the  human 
voice,  cry,  or  vibration,  into  concepts  where  the  word  ‘ voice’ 
is  taken  to  mean  the  spoken  word,  and  then  becomes  the 
equivalent  of  Xoyos ; and  (2)  that  the  appearance  of  the  moral 
conscience,  based  on  the  comprehension  of  the  kocthios,  does 
not  in  any  way  assume  the  attribution  of  a properly  so-called 
moral  character  to  the  beings  or  forces  directing  the  Koo-pos. 
These  simply  did  their  own  work  in  this  world,  without  ever 
making  any  express  demand  upon  the  Egyptian’s  co-operation  ; 
and  the  latter  simply  sought,  for  his  own  good,  to  bring  his 
efiforts  into  harmony  with  those  of  the  directors  of  the  supposed 
order.  Hence  he  derived,  among  innumerable  other  acquisi- 
tions, a certain  number  of  ideas  on  conscience,  morality, 
interdictions,  obligations,  etc.  A significant  fact  in  this 
respect  is  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  sanctions  of  these 
obiigations  and  interdictions  are  tacked  on  to  all  possible  kinds 
of  beings  and  things,  except  beings  of  a Divine  character. 

Literatorb.— As  was  said  at  the  beginning,  the  only  work 
really  dealing  with  the  subject  is  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie’s 
little  book.  Religion  and  Conscience  in  Ancient  Egypt,  London, 
1898.  Even  here  we  must  observe  that  the  real  question  of 
conscience  is  treated  only  on  pp.  86-109,  the  rest  of  the  book 
being  practically  given  up  to  a summary  of  Egyptian  mythology 
(pp.  1-85),  and  an  examination  of  the  various  categories  of 
duties  (pp.  109-163).  GEORGE  FOUGAET. 

CONSCIENCE  (Greek  and  Roman). — I. 
Greek. — i.  Definition. — Conscience  operates 
when  the  individual  passes  an  intellectual  judg- 
ment on  definite  acts,  accomplished  or  purposed, 
of  his  own,  and  decides  whether  these  acts  are 
right  or  wrong.  Such  judgments,  being  self- 
regarding,  are  always  accompanied  by  self-satis- 
faction, or  self-dissatisfaction,  according  as  the 
individual  feels  he  has  fulfilled,  or  fallen  short  of, 
the  moral  law ; conscience  punishes  or  approves, 
deters  or  suggests.  It  has  an  intellectual  side  and 
an  emotional  side ; it  may  be  enlightened  or  the 
reverse,  sensitive  or  the  reverse.  Its  enlighten- 
ment is  to  be  estimated  by  the  moral  ideal  of 
the  individual ; he  may  obey  the  moral  law  through 
fear  of  punishment  here  or  hereafter ; through 
hope  of  reward  here  or  hereafter ; or  simply  in 
order  to  realize  the  ideal  self.  The  most  educated 
conscience  is  that  of  the  man  who  has  the  highest 
ideal,  who  wishes  to  realize  the  best  life  of  which 
humanity  is  capable.  The  sensitiveness  of  con- 
science depends  partly  upon  heredity,  and  partly 
upon  habit  and  training.  Some  people  naturally 
feel  their  shortcomings  more  acutely  than  others, 
while  indulgence  in  vice  always  tends  to  lessen  the 
shame  felt  at  such  indulgence. 

2.  Homer  and  early  times. — Although  there  is 
embedded  in  the  Greek  language  the  notion,  in 
later  times  developed  by  philosophers,  that  virtue 
and  sin  have  an  intellectual  side  (Homer’s  phrase 
for  ‘ versed  in  wickedness  ’ is  dde/iia-Tia  eidds, 


‘ knowing  lawless  deeds  ’ [see,  for  example,  Od.  ix. 
189,  428,  XX.  287]),  yet  the  most  common  moral 
terms  used  in  early  times  refer  to  the  emotional 
side  of  conscience.  In  Homer  w’e  have  : (1)  alSws 
(aldtofiai),  used  of  those  who  feel  reverence  towards 
the  gods  {II.  xxiv.  50.3 ; Od.  ix.  269,  xxi.  28), 
towards  suppliants  or  guests  {II.  i.  23,  377,  xxi. 
74,  xxii.  419 ; Od.  hi.  96,  iv.  326),  or  of  those  who 
inhibit  their  passions  in  order  to  realize  some 
higher  end  {II.  v.  630,  vi.  442,  vii.  93,  xiii.  122, 
XV.  561,  657,  661,  xxiv.  44  ; Od.  hi.  24,  vi.  66,  221, 

vih.  172,  324,  480,  xiv.  146,  xx.  171).  The  sub- 
stantive may  be  rendered  ‘ shame  at  offending  gods 
or  men,’  ‘respect  for  the  moral  rebuke  of  others,’ 
‘modesty,’  ‘sense  of  honour,’  ‘self-respect.’  (2) 
If  alddis  sometimes  approximates  to  the  ‘ lawgiving 
conscience  ’ which  precedes  an  act,  alaxdvoixai  {Od. 

vii.  305,  xvih.  12,  xxi.  323)  generally  represents 
the  shame  (or  the  fear  of  it)  inflicted  by  the 
‘judging  conscience,’  although  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  distinguish  between  the  terms.  (3) 
The  indignation  felt  by  others  at  transgression  is 
represented  by  viixeais  {II.  vi.  351 ; Od.  ii.  136, 
xxii.  40),  but  occasionally  yip-eais  is  self-regarding 
{Od.  ii.  64,  138,  iv.  158  ; II.  xvi.  544,  xvh.  254), 
and  on  one  occasion  {Od.  i.  263)  Seoiis  vep-eallero 
means  ‘ he  stood  in  awe  of  the  gods.’  (4)  A feeling 
of  reverence  for  the  rights  of  humanity  is  expressed 
in  II.  xvih.  178  by  and  in  II.  vi.  417  by  the 
verb  o’epdaaaTo. 

The  moral  sanctions  of  the  Homeric  Greek  were 
thus  (i.)  fear  of  the  gods,  (ii.)  respect  for  public 
opinion  (^drts  dvSpCiv,  Od.  xxi.  323),  and  (iii.)  self- 
respect  (Helen  calls  herself  ‘ a dog,’  II.  vi.  356),  and 
a sense  of  honour  which  sometimes  led  to  deeds  of 
heroism.  Achilles  would  rather  die  than  fail  to 
avenge  his  friend  Patroclus  {II.  xviii.  95  ff.) — an 
instance  of  devotion  to  duty  which  Socrates,  in  the 
Platonic  Apology  (28  C l)),  quotes  with  strong 
approval.  Conscience,  in  fact,  was  acting,  although 
as  yet  no  special  word  existed  to  represent  it, 
while  the  intellectual  side  was  less  developed  than 
the  emotional. 

3.  Individual  merged  in  the  citizen. — The  char- 
acteristically Greek  respect  for  public  opinion 
found  freer  scope  as  city  life  developed,  and  as 
State  discipline  became  the  chief  educator  of  the 
Greek  people.  The  citizen  looked  upon  morality 
as  submission  to  the  will  of  a corporate  body. 
‘We  lie  here  in  obedience  to  our  country’s  com- 
mands,’ was  the  epitaph  of  the  noblest  heroes  that 
Greece  ever  procluced.  The  law,  in  fact,  was 
invested  with  a peculiar  sanctity  of  its  own,  and 
the  individual  found  moral  satisfaction  in  yielding 
implicit  obedience  to  the  powers  that  be  ; in  modern 
language,  he  surrendered  his  conscience  to  the 
general  conscience,  and  was  content  to  be  guided 
by  the  latter.  Plato  {Crito,  61  E)  makes  Socrates 
personify  the  Laws,  who  point  out  that  every 
citizen  has  virtually  agreed  to  abide  by  them,  and 
not  to  prefer  his  own  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 
That  such  was  the  belief  of  the  historical  Socrates 
is  shown  by  Xenoph.  Mem.  IV.  iv.  12,  where  rb 
I’b/j.i/j.ov  is  equated  with  t6  dlxaioy.  It  was  generally 
felt  that  the  vast  majority  of  men  needed  some 
strong  external  constraint.  Hesiod  ( IF orkA,  182  ff. ) 
dre.ads  the  departure  of  moral  fear  from  the  earth, 
and  the  Platonic  Protagoras  {Prof.  322  B C)  calls 
alddis  and  SIkt)  the  bonds  of  political  and  social  life. 
The  language  of  AUschylus  is  stronger  still.  ‘ Who,’ 
asks  Atliene  {Eum.  699),  ‘ is  righteous  if  he  fear 
nothing?’  In  a remarkable  passage  of  the  Ajax 
of  Sophocles  (1073  ff.)  it  is  stated  that  and 

aibdis  are  a necessary  defence  to  both  States  and 
armies ; that  only  blot  and  alaxovy  can  bring  a 
man  safety.  Plato,  in  a yet  more  striking  passage 
{Laws,  699  C),  makes  and  albdts  responsible 

for  the  Athenian  victories  over  Persia.  The 
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Athenians,  he  says,  had  a despotic  mistress  in 
aldds,  through  whom  they  were  the  willing  slaves 
of  the  laws  (698  B),  and  those  who  would  be  good 
must  be  similarly  disciplined. 

4.  Unwritten  laws. — But,  in  spite  of  the  ten- 
dency to  merge  morality  in  legality,  the  Greek 
was  aware  that  the  individual  ought  to  form 
moral  Judgments  for  himself  when  the  laws  were 
silent.  The  jurymen  at  Athens  swore  to  decide 
suits  according  to  the  laws,  but,  when  these  were 
no  guide,  to  judge  the  case  conscientiously 

Tj  dplcTTTj,  Aristotle,  Bhet.  i.  15.  5 ; cf.  Aisch.  Eum. 
674).  Again,  the  Greek  acknowledged  certain  great 
‘unwritten  laws,’  of  which  Socrates  (Xenoph. 
Mem.  IV.  iv.  19  f.)  mentions  four— to  worship  the 
gods,  honour  parents,  avoid  incest,  and  repay 
benefactors.  Occasionally  the  unwritten  laAvs 
might  clash  with  those  of  the  State ; then  the 
individual  must  decide  between  them.  The  tra- 
gedians are  constantly  depicting  situations  in 
Avhich  a character  has  to  choose  between  the 
traditional  code  and  some  higher  moral  end. 
Philoctetes  is  a good  example,  while  Antigone 
readily  faces  death  rather  than  obey  the  edict  of 
Creon,  and,  by  leaving  her  brother  unburied, 
violate  the  unwritten  laws. 

5.  Decay  of  State  discipline. — It  is  remarkable 
that  the  notion  of  conscience  was  more  clearly 
apprehended  just  at  the  time  when  the  morality 
of  the  masses  began  to  decline,  that  is,  during  the 
period  subsequent  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian War.  The  reason  is  partly  that,  as 
the  State  discipline  slackened,  the  vicious  and 
weaker  characters,  no  longer  having  so  firm  a 
check  upon  them,  grew  more  immoral,  while  the 
stronger  and  nobler  natures  (not  necessarily  the 
philosophers)  learned  to  obey  an  inner  law  of 
righteousness.  But  the  latter  were  comparatively 
few,  and  Plato,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Republic, 
repeats  the  story  of  Gyges’  ring  in  such  a way  as 
to  shoAv  his  own  belief  that  the  many  are  incapable 
of  being  virtuous  for  the  sake  of  virtue. 

6.  Decay  of  State  religion. — Not  only  the  State 
discipline,  but  the  belief  in  the  State  religion,  had 
by  this  time  lost  much  of  the  power  it  once  pos- 
sessed. Few  thinking  men  continued  to  believe 
in  the  existence,  let  alone  the  providence,  of  Zeus, 
Apollo,  and  the  other  Olympians.  The  story  told 
by  Herodotus  (vi.  86)  of  Glaueus  and  the  Delphic 
oracle  illustrates  how  the  State  religion  had  once 
been,  in  some  respects  at  least,  a good  moral 
influence.  When,  however,  the  Divine  sanction 
failed  to  exert  effective  control,  the  individual 
conscience  more  clearly  manifested  itself.  In  yet 
another  way  did  the  decay  of  belief  in  the  Olympic 
pantheon  further  the  development  of  the  idea  of 
conscience : the  early  Greek  had  thought,  with  a 
strange  inconsistency,  that  the  gods  both  tempted 
men  to  sin  and  punished  sin ; at  first  he  blamed 
the  gods  for  leading  him  astray  ; then,  deprived  of 
this  excuse,  he  began  to  blame  himself. 

7.  Other  components  in  Greek  religion.— But 
there  were  other  and  more  abiding  components 
than  Olympian  worship  in  the  religion  of  the  Greeks. 
One  should  note  the  (papixaKd^,  or  scapegoat,  men- 
tioned by  Hipponax  (frag.  4fF.,  ed.  Bergk)  and 
Aristophanes  (Frogs,  733).  Fear  of  spirits  (prob- 
ably Felasgian  in  origin,  as  it  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Homer),  especially  dread  of  a murdered  man’s 
ghost,  gave  rise  to  the  ideas  of  an  avenging 
deity  (dXtfo-rw/)),  and  of  blood-guilt  (waXap-vaios, 
irponTpltiratos,  ivayrp).  The  latter  might  infect  a 
whole  family,  or  even  a State  (Time.  vii.  18). 
Doubtless  at  first  the  infection  {plaapa,  pvaoi)  was 
regarded  as  something  material,  to  be  cleansed  by 
expiatory  ceremonies,  or  it  might  even  be  per- 
sonified (Furies,  p.riTp6s  ^ysoToi  sOres  [AUsch.  Choegih. 
1051]) ; but  in  time  the  doctrine  was  spiritualized. 


Xenophon  (Cyrop.  VIII.  vii.  18)  speaks  of  the  fears 
that  the  souls  of  wronged  persons  bring  upon 
murderers,  and  of  the  avenging  spirits  (vaXapvalovs) 
which  they  cause  to  visit  the  unholy  ; Avhile  Euri- 
pides interprets  the  Furies  of  Aischylus  as  the 
stings  of  conscience  (Orestes,  396). 

Orphisin  introduced  the  doctrine  that  the  soul 
was  exiled  from  heaven  because  of  sin,  and  that 
reunion  could  be  achieved  only  by  purification. 
In  Homer  the  gods  lead  men  to  transgress,  but 
Orphism  taught  that  guilt  arose  from  man  himself. 
Abstinence  and  rites  were  the  Orphic  means  of 
cleansing ; but,  however  degrading  this  teaching 
might  be  in  unscrupulous  hands  (Plato,  Rep.  ii. 
364  E),  it  was  possible  to  give  it  a spiritual 
interpretation  (vTjcrTevcrai  KaKbr-proi  [Empedocles, 
406,  ed.  Karsten]),  and  it  most  certainly  helped  to 
foster  a sense  of  sin.  The  doctrine  of  bpotojcris 
(becoming  like  unto  God)  is  Orphic  in  origin,  and 
gave  to  the  world  an  ideal  wfiich  increased  in 
moral  value  as  the  idea  of  the  Divine  nature  Avas 
purified  and  ennobled.  According  to  Orpbism, 
man  was  good  and  bad,  Divine  and  human.  The 
realization  of  man’s  dual  nature  must  have  tended 
to  develop  the  individual  conscience.  In  the 
Pythagorean  sect,  which  owed  much  to  Orphism, 
examination  of  the  wnscience  was  enjoined  (ae- 
cordingto  C.  Etudesnwrales  sur  V antiquite, 

1883)  from  early  times,  and  in  the  Hippolytus  of 
Euripides  we  have  an  Orphic  who  is  horrified  at 
the  suggestion  to  commit  a sexual  offence.  In  the 
history  of  morals  the  idea  of  physical  impurity 
generally  precedes,  and  leads  up  to,  the  conception 
of  a guilty  soul. 

8.  Morality  and  the  human  heart. — Whatever  the 
origin  may  have  been,  the  5th  cent.  Avitnessed  the 
development  of  the  idea  that  the  human  soul  (fvxh, 
<t>p^v,  rods)  is  the  supreme  judge  in  the  sphere 
of  morality.  The  mere  fact  that  philosophers  like 
Xenophanes  criticized  the  Homeric  theology  on 
moral  grounds,  shows  that  they  regarded  human 
nature  as  superior  to  religious  tradition.  This 
thought  is  specially  prominent  in  the  plays  of 
Euripides.  The  Ion  is  an  angry  protest  of  the 
human  soul  against  a conscienceless  god  Avho 
ravishes  maids  and  leaves  them  to  their  shame 
(Ion,  892  ; cf.  880).  The  heart  of  man  is  considered 
by  Euripides  to  be  the  seat — possibly  the  source— 
of  virtue  and  of  vice.  Chastity  is  said  to  reside  in 
the  human  (Bacehce,  314,  315,  Ripp.  79,  Tro. 
987,  988) ; Theonoe  (Hel.\W2,  1003)  has  a ‘mighty 
shrine  of  righteousness’  in  her  ; the  unhappy 
Phaedra  exclaims,  ‘ My  hands  are  pure ; the  stain 
is  on  my  soul’  (Hipp.  317).  Conscience  the  laAv- 
giver  and  conscience  the  accuser  are  both  manifest 
in  these  dramas.  The  countryman  in  the  Electra 
is  too  honourable  to  consummate  the  marriage 
Avhich  has  been  forced  upon  Electra ; Macaria  goes 
voluntarily  and  readily  to  an  aAvful  death  in  order 
to  save  her  kindred  ; Orestes  is  tormented  by  the 
consciousness  of  matricide.  Like  many  other  men 
of  a sensitive  moral  nature,  Euripides  is  painfully 
aware  that  the  times  are  out  of  joint ; oaths  are 
no  longer  sacred,  and  a(5c6s  has  vanished  from  the 
earth  (Medea,  439).  This  dramatist,  perhaps  more 
than  his  great  predecessors,  admired  the  beauty  of 
self-sacrifice ; Alcestis  and  Macaria  are  Avorthy 
successors  to  Prometheus  and  Antigone. 

The  Greek  of  the  5th  cent,  was  thus  fully  aware  of  the 
working  of  conscience,  and  he  began  to  use  special  words  to 
describe  it.  These  laid  stress,  not  upon  the  emotion  which 
follows  a Judgment  of  conscience,  hut  upon  the  intellectual 
character  of  that  judgment.  One  word  is  avvvoia,  ‘deep 
thought’  (Eurip.  And.  805),  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
become  popular  in  the  moral  sense.  Another  is  <Tvvea-is, 
‘ understanding,’  used  by  Euripides  to  describe  the  remorse  of 
Orestes  (Or.  390),  by  Menander  (fr.  inoert.  86,  Meineke),  who 
says  that  ‘conscience  doth  make  cowards,’  and  by  Polybius 
(xviii.  xxvi.  13).  Tlie  last  passage  is  to  this  effect  : ‘ There  is 
no  more  terrible  witness,  or  more  formidable  accuser,  than  the 
conscience  that  dwells  in  each  man’s  soul.’  But  the  most 
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common  term  is  the  verb  trv'mida,  with  its  participial  substan- 
tive TO  amecSoi,  meaning  either  (a)  ‘ to  be  cognizant,’  or  (6)  ‘ to 
share  in  the  knowledge  of  another.’  This  verb  expresses  at 
once  the  intellectual  character  of  a Judgment  of  conscience 
and  the  dual  nature  of  human  personality.  It  is  impossible  to 
decide  when  the  term  first  acquired  its  moral  meaning,  but  it  is 
used  of  a clear  conscience  by  Sophocles  (ap.  Stob.  Flor.  xxiv.  6) 
and  (with  a negative)  by  Plato  {Rep.  331  A,  rw  pyjSev  kam^ 
aSiKoi'  ivmSoTi  r/Seia  eXjrk;),  and  of  a guilty  conscience  by 
Euripides  (Or.  396)  and  by  Aristophanes  (Wasps,  999,  Thesm. 
477).  Stobseus  has  collected  a number  of  passages  dealing  with 
t5  <rwei36s  in  his  Florilegium,  ch.  xxiv.,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  he  attributes  to  Pythagoras  an  exhortation  ‘ to  feel 
shame  most  of  all  before  oneself,’  and  the  statement  that 
conscience  deals  more  cruel  blows  than  the  lash.  We  are 
reminded  that  the  Pythagoreans  laid  stress  upon  self-examina- 
tion, not  as  an  exercise  of  memory,  but  as  a moral  discipline. 

One  other  word  for  conscience  may  be  noted  here.  A scruple 
is  sometimes  called  kvBviuov,  ‘something  lying  heavy  on  the 
heart  ’ (Herod,  viii.  64 ; 'Thuc.  vii.  50 ; Antipho,  Tetral.  ii.  1,2, 
4,  9 ; Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  739 ; Eurip.  Her.  Fur.  722). 

Q.  Shame  before  the  self. — -A  clearer  distinction 
now  begins  to  be  drawn  between  the  shame  which 
results  from  fear  of  punishment  or  disgrace,  and 
the  shame  which  accompanies  loss  of  self-respect. 
Democritus,  a profound  moralist  without  an  ethical 
system,  looks  for  happiness  in  serenity  of  soul 
(fr.  9-11,  ed.  Natorp).  Sin  should  be  avoided,  not 
through  fear,  but  because  it  ought  to  be  avoided 
(5i4  t6  d^ov,  fr.  45).  Even  when  alone,  a man 
ought  not  to  do  or  say  anything  base.  He  should 
be  ashamed  before  himself  rather  than  before 
others  (fr.  42).  He  should  no  more  do  evil  when 
nobody  will  learn  about  it  than  when  everybody 
wOl  do  so ; it  is  best  to  reverence  oneself  {iavrbv 
pAXiara  alSucrdai,  fr.  43).  The  Attic  orators  not 
only  emphasize  the  uneasiness  of  conscience  result- 
ing from  the  fear  of  discovery,  but  also  extol  the 
life  that  is  free  from  self-reproach,  although  the 
two  ideas  are  sometimes  combined.  Antipho 
(Tetral.  i.  3,  3)  mentions  as  moral  cheeks  both  fear 
(ipb^os)  and  dread  of  sin  (dSiKta),  and  he  thinks  that 
a jury  will  be  influenced  by  respect  for  ‘ the  gods, 
piety  (tow  ei)iTe;3ous),  and  themselves  ’ (Or.  vi.  3,  cf. 
also  vi.  1).  Isocrates  (Nic.  39  A)  bids  us  envy  not 
the  rich,  but  those  conscious  of  no  sin.  Fear  of 

unishment  or  of  disgrace  may  be  implied  here, 

ut  a clearer  note  is  sounded  in  [Isocrates]  6 B : 
‘Never  expect  to  hide  a sin.  Even  if  others  learn 
nothing  of  it,  you  will  be  conscious  of  it  yourself.’ 
Lysias  (Or.  xix.  59)  speaks  of  one  who  thought 
that  a good  man  ought  to  help  his  friends,  even 
though  nobody  should  know  about  it.  In  the 
pseudo-Demosthenic  speech  against  Aristogiton, 
the  writer  sa^s  (780)  that  ‘there  are  altars  of 
justice,  discipline,  and  honour  (al5ovs)  among  all 
men ; the  fairest  and  holiest  are  in  the  soul  and 
nature  of  the  individual.’  Socrates  is  made  in  the 
Xenophontic  Apology  (§  5)  to  avow  that  in  the 
past  he  has  enjoyed  the  most  pleasant  possession 
a man  can  have,  the  consciousness  that  his  life  has 
always  been  holy  and  just  (cf.  also  Xen.  Apol. 
§ 24,  and  Stob.  Flor.  xxiv.  13).  Finally,  a frag- 
ment of  the  comic  poet  Diphilus  (ap.  Stob.  xxiv.  1) 
denies  that  a man  who  is  not  ashamed  before  him- 
self when  he  has  done  wrong  can  be  ashamed  before 
others  who  are  ignorant  of  it. 

10.  Philosophy  and  conscience. — It  has  been 
maintained,  and  as  energetically  denied,  that  this 
clearer  realization  of  the  shamefulness  of  sin  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  work  of  the  philosophers. 
Both  seem  to  have  been  due  to  the  same  cause, 
namely,  the  decay  of  old  beliefs,  but  it  is  perhaps 
unreasonable  to  deny  a real,  though  indefinite, 
influence  to  philosophic  ethics.  It  should  be 
noticed,  however,  that  aivoiSa,  and  rh  aweidds  are 
popular,  not  philosophic,  expressions. 

There  are  plenty  of  examples  throughout  the 
course  of  Greek  literature  and  Greek  history  of 
the  individual  deliberately  following  the  dictates 
of  his  better  self,  but  such  acts  are  rarely  associ- 
ated with  the  words  employed  to  designate  ‘ con- 


science.’ The  latter  (t6  crweiBbs,  etc.)  generally 
refer,  not  to  the  law-making  conscience,  but  to 
an  adverse  decision  of  the  judging  conscience,  and 
to  the  self-dissatisfaction  which  accompanies  it. 
Now,  it  was  with  the  enlightenment  of  morality 
that  Greek  ethical  philosophy  chiefly  concerned 
itself.  As  a rule  it  passed  over  the  shame  that 
accompanies  wrong-doing,  and  never  tried  to  make 
it  the  highest  moral  motive.  Convinced  that  vice 
is  ignorance,  both  Socrates  and  Plato  devoted  their 
lives  to  educating  the  moral  sense  ; and  Plato 
constantly  insists  that  mere  conscientiousness, 
like  that,  for  example,  of  Euthyphro,  is  not  suffi- 
cient. But  if  sin  is  nothing  more  than  a mistaken 
notion  of  what  is  good,  no  place  is  left  for  shame 
and  remorse.  Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
the  doctrine  denies  either  the  existence  or  the 
reasonableness  of  moral  praise  and  moral  blame. 
Socrates  trusted  to  reason  to  guide  him  aright 
in  moral  questions,  and  doubtless  fathered  any 
scruples  he  might  occasionally  feel  on  his  daipbriov 
— probably  a hallucination  of  the  sense  of  hearing. 

(1)  Plato. — Plato  regarded  as  true  morality  only 
that  which  springs  from  knowledge  of  the  idea  of 
good.  Morality  founded  on  fear  he  continually 
disparages,  especially  if  the  fear  be  that  of  public 
opinion  (cf.  Crito,  47  C,  Phcedo,  82  A B,  and  Euthy- 
phro, 12  C),  though  he  admitted  that  the  majority 
of  men  were  incapable  of  ‘ philosophic  ’ virtue,  and 
should  be  compelled  to  obey,  not  the  fluctuating 
general  conscience,  but  the  dictates  of  philosophic 
rulers  (Rep.  519,  520).  Consequently,  a(5ws  is  for 
the  many  rather  than  for  the  few,  and  it  and  fear 
form  the  two  warders  of  the  ideal  State  (Rep. 
465  B).  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  Plato  empha- 
sized more  the  value  of  awe  and  reverence.  Every 
legislator,  he  says  in  the  Laws  (647  A),  will  hold 
moral  fear  in  high  honour : fear,  law,  and  true 
reason  are  the  principles  that  keep  the  appetites 
in  check  (783  A)  ; strong  public  opinion  restrains 
a man  from  incest,  the  fear  of  committing  which, 
even  unknowingly,  makes  a man  ready  to  kill 
himself  (CEdipus,  Macareus,  838  C).  But  what 
Plato  valued  was  the  fear  that  checks  crime,  not 
the  shame  that  follows  it,  and  he  therefore  set 
little  store  by  the  popular  conception  of  t6  crvi/eiS6s ; 
it  is  the  old  man  Cephalus  in  the  Republic,  the 
representative  of  the  old  morality,  who  is  made  to 
sound  the  praises  of  a ‘ conscience  void  of  offence,’ 
and  to  enlarge  on  the  terrors  of  the  wicked. 

Conscience  the  lawgiver,  though  working  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  was  as  yet  but  feebly  apprehended 
as  an  idea,  and  herein  the  work  of  Plato  bore  fruit. 
The  keynote  of  his  ethical  philosophy  is  that  the 
really  virtuous  man  must  know  what  the  good  is, 
i.e.  must  have  an  educated  morality.  And  wdien 
a man  knows  what  virtue  is,  he  cannot  help  acting 
virtuously ; for  no  one  is  voluntarily  wicked. 
Sin  is  a disease  of  the  soul  (Gorgias,  479  B), 
and  he  who  sees  this  will  submit  to  anything, 
even  to  death,  to  rid  himself  of  the  plague.  Even 
though  the  gods  and  men  are  unaware  w’ho  is 
righteous  and  who  is  not,  righteousness  accom- 
panied by  all  the  punishments  of  sin  is  better 
than  unrighteousness  accompanied  by  all  the  re- 
wards of  virtue  (Rep.  366  D E).  Plato  felt  that 
the  enlightened  soul,  brought  face  to  face  with 
sin  in  all  its  nakedness,  w’ould  turn  from  it  in 
disgust. 

(2)  Aris<o(fe.— Aristotle,  taking  the  end  of  man  to 
be  a full  and  virtuous  life,  the  result  of  habituation 
and  practical  wisdom,  never  discusses  conscience. 
The  first  principles  of  the  science  of  human  con- 
duct, he  thought,  were  perceived  immediately,  by 
a kind  of  intuition  (atcrdpa-is.  Ethics,  1142  a).  He 
values  highly  self-respect,  and  the  beauty  and 
desirableness  of  virtuous  actions  ; a(5c6s  he  regards 
sometimes  as  modesty,  befitting  only  the  young 
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(1128  b),  sometimes  as  a shrinking  from  the  ugli- 
ness of  sin  (1116  a,  1179  b).  Emphasizing  as  much 
as  Plato  the  necessity  of  an  enlightened  intelligence 
for  truly  virtuous  conduct,  Aristotle  did  good 
service  by  insisting  (again  with  Plato,  Laws,  653  B) 
upon  the  importance  of  training  youth  by  habitua- 
tion to  love  good  and  to  hate  evil  (Ethics,  1104  b). 

(3)  Stoics. — It  has  been  held  that  the  Stoics, 
with  their  individualism,  their  doctrine  of  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  man,  their  neglect  of  public  opinion, 
their  elaboration  of  the  idea  of  duty  (Trpo(rrjKov, 
KaT6p6(iiiJ.a),  and  their  exhortations  to  live  a life 
according  to  the  Divine  reason  implanted  in  the 
heart  of  man,  did  much  to  develop  the  notion  of 
conscience.  Some  believe  that  they  coined  the 
word  crvvdd-pa-is,  but  this  is  more  than  unlikely.  By 
avpetdT]<ns  conscience  is  described  in  the  (of  course 
apocryphal)  sayings  of  Bias  and  Periander  recorded 
by  Stobfeus  (Flor.  xxiv.  11,  12),  in  Wis  17^^  in  the 
NT,  in  Diodorus  (iv.  65.  7 : Sti  ttjv  avvetd7i<nv  toD 
fi^(rous  els  piaviav  irepiecTri),  in  Lucian  (Amoves,  49), 
and  in  the  proverbs  assigned  to  Menander  (Mono- 
sticha,  654  : conscience  is  a god  to  all  mortals). 
Chrysippus  (Diog.  Laert.  vii.  85)  used  the  word, 
but  he  meant,  not  conscience,  but  consciousness. 
Even  the  later  Stoic  winters,  Epictetus  and  ^larcus 
Aurelius,  though  they  constantly  mention  the 
action  of  conscience,  seem  purposely  to  avoid  the 
word  cvvelSria-ts.  The  fact  is  that  all  the  Greek 
words  for  ‘ conscience  ’ look,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, to  conscience  the  judge,  and  are  associated 
with  shame.  Plutarch,  in  his  famous  description 
of  conscience  (Moralia,  476  F),  says,  in  wonderfully 
modern  language,  that  it  wounds  and  pricks  the 
soul.  Thought,  which  softens  other  pains,  only 
increases  this ; the  guilty  mind  punishes  itself. 
The  Greeks,  familiar  as  they  were  with  the  work- 
ing of  conscience  the  legislator,  had  no  special  word 
to  describe  it,  although  its  emotional  side  is  hinted 
at  in  aiSus.  Now,  the  Stoics  attributed  ‘ absence 
of  emotion  ’ (airddeia)  to  their  wise  man ; yet, 
though  he  would  not  entertain  fear  of  disgrace 
(Diog.  Laert.  vii.  112,  116),  he  would  feel  aldus. 
It  was  the  legislating  conscience,  6p6bs  \6yos,  that 
the  Stoics  emphasized  ; but,  while  Roman  Stoicism 
came  to  express  this  by  conscientia,  among  the 
Greeks  it  had  no  generally  recognized  name. 

(4)  Epicureans. — Perhaps  it  was  the  Epicureans 
who  developed  the  idea  of  a guilty  conscience,  and 
this  would  account  for  the  Stoics  avoiding  the 
term  a-weLdpa-ts.  At  any  rate,  Epicurus  held  that 
sin  is  an  evil  only  because  of  the  fear  of  discovery 
(Diog.  Laert.  x.  151),  and  a graphic  description  of 
conscience  the  accuser  is  to  be  found  in  the  poems 
of  the  Epicurean  Lucretius  (de  Ber.  Nat.  iii.  1014- 
1023,  cf.  iv.  1135).  Probably,  however,  philosophy, 
whether  Stoic  or  Epicurean,  had  less  influence  than 
the  facts  of  moral  experience,  which  were  more 
and  more  cossciously  realized  by  the  popular  mind. 

II.  Summary.  — From  the  earliest  times  the 
Greeks  had  terms  referring  to  the  emotional  side 
of  conscience  in  most  of  its  aspects.  From  the  end 
ef  the  5th  cent,  crvpecns  and  (tiVjiSo  were  used  to 
denote  the  intellectual  aspect  of  conscience  the 
judge.  Orphism  had  emphasized  the  dual  nature 
of  human  personality,  while  the  gradual  decay  of 
the  State  religion  and  of  State  discipline,  along  with 
the  intellectual  movements  of  the  5th  cent.,  forced 
men  to  realize  that  they  had  a judge  in  their  own 
hearts.  The  idea,  present  from  the  first,  that  a 
man  should  feel  shame  before  himself  grew  clearer ; 
the  hatefulness  of  sin  was  more  acknowledged,  and 
is  urged  with  unsurpassed  moral  force  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Plato.  From  the  first  it  was  felt  that  man 
owes  allegiance  to  his  better  self ; that  he  must 
obey,  not  only  the  traditional  code,  but  the  dictates 
of  an  inner  law.  Hinted  at  occa.sionally  in  alSus, 
this  feeling  was  not  crystallized  into  a special  term  ; 


but  the  philosophers  laid  stress  upon  educating 
this  better  self,  and  thereby  enlightening  morality. 
Of  the  individualistic  schools,  the  Stoics  insisted 
on  obedience  to  an  inner  law  of  reason,  the  Epi- 
cureans on  the  fears  that  foUow  wrong-doing.  The 
growth  of  the  idea  of  conscience  was  due  to  the 
development  of  the  people ; philosophy  merely 
tried  to  inspire  higher  ideals  by  which  conscience 
might  judge.  As  the  notion  of  conscience  de- 
veloped, morality  appears  to  have  declined.  The 
relaxation  of  the  bonds  of  external  discipline, 
while  it  caused  the  few  to  acknowledge  an  inner 
judge  and  lawgiver,  allowed  the  many  to  sink  into 
superstition  and  moral  degradation. 

It  should  be  noticed  in  conclusion  that  among 
the  Greeks  conscience  was  as  yet  scarcely  con- 
nected with  religion.  The  Christian’s  conscience 
accuses  the  sinner  before  God  ; the  Greek’s  con- 
science accused  him  before  himself.  Cf.  general 
art.  Conscience. 

II.  Bohan. — The  Greeks,  although  they  had 
many  words  denoting  the  emotions  connected  with 
moral  self-criticism,  failed  to  bring  into  common 
use  any  term  summing  up  all  their  experience  of 
the  action  of  conscience ; the  Romans,  richer  in 
words  denoting  obligation,  crystallized  into  con- 
scientia the  different  aspects  of  conscience  soon 
after  Stoic  teaching  began  to  be  effective. 

1.  Common  moral  terms. — Pietas,  one  of  the 
commonest  moral  terms,  signifies  a sense  of  duty, 
not  only  towards  the  gods  ((Dicero,  de  Nat.  Deor.  i. 
115,  Top.  90),  but  also  towards  country,  parents, 
and  friends.  It  combines  the  notions  of  loyalty, 
respect,  and  (sometimes)  affection.  Fides  (faithful- 
ness, trustworthiness),  ‘the  foundation  of  justice’ 
(Cic.  de  Off.  i.  23),  was  thought  to  be  a virtue 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  early  Romans.  It 
is  combined  with  pudor  and  prohitas  in  Cicero  (de 
Bep.  iii.  28),  and  moralists  insisted  that  it  meant 
loyalty  to  intention  rather  than  to  the  spoken 
word  (de  Off.  i.  40).  The  formula  ex  animi 
sententia  was  used  of  conscientious  fulfilment  of 
an  oath,  while  pudor  denoted  the  shame  which 
prevents  or  follows  a violation  of  the  moral  law. 
But  in  no  term  is  the  notion  of  conscience  more 
clearly  implied  than  in  religio.  Originally  used 
of  a feeling  of  awe  towards  an  unknown  object,  it 
came  to  mean  a scruple  as  to  the  proper  means  of 
propitiating  a divinity.  Cicero  distinguishes  it 
from  superstitio  ; and  though,  when  applied  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  it  contains  little  moral  mean- 
ing, when  used  metaphorically  it  often  denotes  or 
implies  the  action  of  conscience.  Thus  Cicero  com- 
bines it  with  auctoritas,  eequitas,  fides,  and  timor 
in  describing  the  character  of  certain  witnesses,  and 
it  often  denotes  conscientious  carrying  out  of  a 
duty  (ad  Fam.  xi.  29,  pro  Font.  xiv.  [40],  pro 
Boscio  Com.  xv.  [45] ; Livy,  xxiii.  11).  The  remorse 
caused  by  conscience  is  not  infrequently  described 
by  such  phrases  as  morsus  animi  (Livy,  vi.  34),  tor- 
menta  pectoris  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  6),  and fitagella  mentis 
(Quint.  Declam.  xii.  28 ; cf.  Juv.  xiii.  194,  195). 

2.  Obligation  to  external,  and  to  internal,  law. 
— In  early  times  obligation  was  felt  to  an  ex- 
ternal moral  law ; it  was  only  when  the  Republic 
was  tottering  to  its  fall,  and  the  State  religion 
ceased  to  hold  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men,  that 
the  inner  voice  of  conscience  was  heard  more 
clearly.  We  cannot  trace  the  development  of  the 
idea  so  well  as  in  the  case  of  Greece,  because,  with 
the  exception  of  Plautus  and  Terence  (who  adapted 
or  translated  Greek  originals),  there  is  very  little 
Latin  literature  of  earlier  date  than  the  1st  cent. 
B.c.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  much  of  the 
change  was  due  to  the  teaching  of  the  Stoics,  especi- 
ally of  Posidonius  and  Panaetius,  who  exhorted  men 
to  follow  the  deity  within  them,  i.e.  the  Divine 
reason,  of  which  a portion  has  been  given  to  each 
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individual.  The  conception  of  this  deity  {dal/xwy), 
this  fragment  of  the  Divine  mind,  this  guide  and 
protector,  must  have  helped  to  develop  the  notion 
of  conscience  ; indeed,  Epictetus  (fr.  97)  speaks  of 
God  handing  men  over  to  be  guarded  by  ‘their 
innate  conscience.’  Cicero,  in  speaking  of  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath,  •warns  us  {de  Off.  iii.  44)  that 
he  ■ndio  takes  an  oath  summons  as  witness  God, 

‘ that  is,  his  own  mind’ ; and  the  same  writer  is  the 
first  to  employ  the  noun  conscientia  (pro  Roscio 
Am.  67). 

The  verb  conscire  occurs  only  once  (Hor.  Ep. 
I.  i.  61),  and  is  there  used  (with  a negative)  of  a 
clear  conscience.  Conscius  is  often  used  without 
any  moral  meaning,  but  once  in  Plautus  (Most. 
544)  animus  conscius  has  the  sense  of  a guilty  con- 
science ; this  phrase  and  mens  conscia  are  occasion- 
ally found  with  the  same  meaning  in  later  writers 
(Lucret.  iii.  1018,  iv.  1135;  Ovid,  Fasti,  i.  485  ; 
Sallust,  Cat.  14).  Ovid  (Fasti,  iv.  311)  uses  cowscia 
mens  recti  of  a clear  conscience  that  laughs  at 
slander;  but  in  Virgil  (Aen.  i.  604),  mens  sibi 
conscia  recti  probably  refers  to  conscience  the 
guide,  which  leads  men  to  differentiate  between 
right  and  wrong. 

In  the  sense  of  ‘ consciousness,’  conscientia  is 
rare,  but  it  is  exceedingly  common  in  most  writers 
after  Cicero  with  the  meaning  ‘ conscience.’  The 
first  time  it  occurs  it  is  joined  to  animi  (Cic.  ]pro 
Roscio  Am.  67,  ‘ conscientiae  animi  terrent  ’ — the 
writer’s  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  Furies), 
and,  as  Mulder  remarks  (De  conscientice  notions,  p. 
97  f. ),  the  expressions  animi  conscientia,  mentis  con- 
scientia (the  latter  in  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  159)  are 
intermediate  between  the  vague  pectus,  animus, 
mens,  on  the  one  hand,  and  plain  conscientia  with 
its  full  moral  meaning  on  the  other. 

From  Cicero  onwards  the  idea  of  conscience 
grows  more  distinct  and  more  full  of  meaning. 
It  is  regarded  as  Divine  (Cic.  Farad,  iv.  29) ; it 
accuses  and  judges  (Livy,  xxxiii.  28 ; Tac.  Hist. 
iv.  72 ; Sen.  de  Ben.  vi.  42) ; it  is  a witness  (Sen. 
Ep.  43 ; Quint.  Inst.  Or.  v.  xi.  41 ; Juv.  xiii.  198). 
Bona  conscientia,  mala  conscientia,  ‘ clear  con- 
science,’ ‘guilty  conscience,’  are  terms  which  do 
not  appear  to  be  used  by  Cicero,  but  are  common 
enough  in  Seneca  and  other  later  writers.  But 
conscientia  (with  a genitive  case  added)  not  in- 
frequently occurs  in  Cicero  with  the  meaning  of  ‘ a 
clear  conscience,’ which  he  calls  ‘fruit’  (Phil.  ii. 
114),  ‘a  reward’  (de  Rep.  vi.  8),  ‘a  joy’  (ad  Fam. 
V.  7),  and  ‘ a comfort’  (ib.  vi.  6,  12). 

3.  Conscience  the  lawgiver  valued  as  a guide. — 
The  Stoic  teaching,  insisting  as  it  did  upon  obedi- 
ence to  the  Divine  reason  in  the  heart,  led  men 
not  merely  to  fear  conscience,  but  to  value  it 
highly  as  a director  of  life.  Cicero  recognizes  con- 
science as  a lawgiver  (ad  Att.  xiii.  20),  and  so  does 
the  younger  Pliny  (Ep.  i.  22),  while  the  idea  is 
especially  common  in  Seneca.  Conscience,  from 
Cicero  onwards,  is  considered  a better  guide  than 
public  opinion  (Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  71,  ad  Att.  xii.  28  ; 
Livy,  xxxiii.  28 ; Pliny,  Ep.  i.  8,  iii.  20 ; Sen.  de 
Ben.  vi.  42),  though  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether 
these  are  cases  of  the  judging  conscience  or  of  the 
legislating  conscience  ; indeed,  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  these  quite  distinct,  as  a judgment  on  a 
past  act  is,  of  course,  a guide  to  future  conduct. 

4.  Summary.  — Conscience,  then,  was  always 
acting,  but  at  first  it  took  the  form  of  a strong 
feeling  of  obligation  to  an  external  moral  law  that 
was  sanctioned  by  tradition,  religion,  and  the 
State.  As  the  influence  of  tliese  grew  weaker, 
men  transferred  their  allegiance  to  their  own  hearts, 
and  realized  that  they  had  within  them  an  accuser, 
a judge,  and  a guide.  The  Stoic  doctrine  of  a 
Divine  reason  immanent  in  each  individual  was 
a most  powerful  aid  to  a clearer  conception  of 


conscience ; the  writings  of  Cicero  and  Seneca, 
wlio  were  both  imbued  with  Stoicism,  afford  the 
best  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  the  notion  of 
conscience  developed. 

Tlie  ethical  terms  used  by  the  early  Greeks 
emphasized  chiefly  the  emotional  side  of  conscience  ; 
those  used  by  the  early  Komans  laid  stress  on 
moral  obligation.  Among  both  peoples  the  de- 
velopment of  the  idea  of  conscience  'was  due  to  the 
decay  of  the  State  religion  and  of  the  State  dis- 
cipline, and  the  consequent  turning  of  men’s 
thoughts  inwards  ; but,  whereas  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers made  little  use  of  the  popular  term  t6 
avyeidds,  and  devoted  their  energies  to  improving 
the  moral  ideal  according  to  which  conscience 
judges,  the  Roman  Stoics  appear  to  have  adopted 
the  term  conscientia,  and  to  have  made  it  express 
far  more  than  its  Greek  equivalent.  The  Greek 
word  nearly  always  stands  for  a guilty  conscience  ; 
the  Latin  word,  although  very  often  associated 
with  guilt,  not  infrequently  denotes  moral  self- 
satisfaction  or  the  inner  promptings  of  conscience 
the  lawgiver.  Neither  word  is  associated  with 
the  State  religion  ; but,  while  philosophic  religion 
neglected  t6  vuveiSis,  conscientia  was  naturally 
used  as  an  equivalent  of  the  Stoic  ‘ guardian,’  the 
fragment  of  Divine  reason  implanted  in  the  heart 
of  each  individual.  Hence  Cliristianity  found  in 
conscientia  a term  whose  fuller  meaning  it  could 
develop  by  its  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  accus- 
ing, exhorting,  and  ‘ leading  into  all  truth.’  But 
it  should  be  noticed  that  the  ancients  made  no 
attempt  to  analyze  psychologically  the  conception 
of  conscience,  which  remained  to  the  last  popular 
rather  tlian  philosophic,  in  spite  of  its  adoption  by 
Roman  Stoicism. 

Literature. — C.  F.  von  Nagelsbach,  Bomer.  Theologit-, 
Nuremberg,  1801,  Die  nachhomcr.  Theologie  des  griech.  V'olks- 
glaubens,  Nuremberg,  1857  ; W.  E.  Gladstone,  Studies  on 
Ilomer,  Oxford,  1858,  ii.  417-478;  Jahnel,  De  conscientiee 
noticme  qvMlis  fuerit  apud  vcteres  ct  aptid  Christianos  usque  ad 
medii  cevi  exitum,  Berlin,  1862 ; M.  Kahler,  Das  Gcjrissc7) : 
die  Entwickelung  seiner  Namen  und  seines  Begrimes,  pt.  i., 
Halle,  1878 ; L.  Schmidt,  Die  Ethik  dcr  altcn  Griecheii,  Berlin, 
1882,  i.  166-229 ; C.  Martha,  Etudes  morales  sur  I’antiquiU, 
Paris,  1883  ; G.  L.  Dickinson,  The  Greek  View  of  Life,  London, 
1896;  E.  E.  G.,  The  Makers  of  iTcifas,  London,  1903;  J.  Adam, 
The  Religious  Teachers  of  Greece,  Edinburgh,  1908  ; R.  Mulder, 
De  conscientice  notions,  quae  et  qtialis  fuerit  Romaiiis,  Leyden, 

1908.  w.  H.  S.  Jones. 

CONSCIENCE  (Jewish). — Conscience  is  an 
essential  element  in  the  system  of  Jewish  ethics. 
It  is  the  motive  power  and  the  last  arbiter  for  the 
moral  rectitude  of  man  ; it  is  the  judge,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  higliest  standard  by  which  his 
actions  in  his  relation  to  God  and  to  his  neighbours 
are  measured.  Conscientiousness  in  the  fulfilment 
of  duties  is  a moral  heightening  of  the  principle  of 
duty,  and  is  the  necessary  jireparation  for  the 
virtues  of  mercy  and  love.  The  principle  of 
righteousness  which  underlies  conscience  may  be 
of  a purely  legal  and  ceremonial  character,  whereas 
conscience  goes  beyond  simple  legal  forms,  and 
springs  from  higher  motives  than  those  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  and  the  performance  of  ceremonies. 
The  motive  force  is  a truer  conception  of  the  rela- 
tion between  man  and  God,  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  principle  that  human  perfection  can 
be  attained  only  by  imitating,  as  far  as  human 
power  allows,  the  ways  of  God.  The  ‘ hallowing 
of  life’  is  the  real  object  of  all  the  laws,  and  still 
more  so  of  the  moral  injunctions  and  acts  of  con- 
science which  supplement  them  and  assist  in 
achieving  the  purpose  of  making  the  Jewish 
nation  ‘ a kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy  nation  ’ 
(Ex  19®).  More  than  once  is  the  sanctification  of 
life  enunciated  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  reason 
given  is  ‘ because  I am  holy.’  The  holiness  of  God 
IS  the  ultimate  reason  and  e.xplanation  of  the  laws 
which  would  cause  man,  who  had  been  formed 
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‘ in  the  image  of  God,’  to  reach  a higher  standard, 
and  place  him  almost  on  a par  with  the  angels 
(Ps  8®).  As  explained  hy  the  Rabhis,  the  various 
instances  recorded  in  the  Bible  of  God’s  direct 
communion  with  the  Patriarchs  were  intended  to 
teach  their  descendants  how  to  act.  ‘ Just  as  God 
clothes  the  naked  (Adam  <and  Eve),  so  should  man 
clothe  the  naked ; just  as  God  visits  the  sick 
(Abraham),  so  should  man  make  it  his  duty  to 
visit  the  sick  ; just  as  God  buries  the  dead  (Moses), 
so  must  man  bury  the  dead  ; just  as  God  comforts 
the  mourners,  so  must  man  comfort  the  mourner  ’ 
(Gen.  rahba,  viii.,  Pirlce  R.  Yehudah,  § 25) ; in 
fact,  all  acts  of  charity  and  benevolence,  all  those 
duties  which  a man  is  bound  to  perform,  not  in 
virtue  of  a direct  command  or  a legal  prescription, 
but  prompted  hy  his  ‘ heart,’  are  to  conform  to  the 
Divine  standard  and  promote  the  hallowing  of  life 
— the  sanctification  of  God’s  name.  And  all  the 
blessings  that  follow  from  it — peace,  happiness, 
charity,  goodwill,  love— make  man  approach  the 
Divine.  The  seat  of  this  higher  conception  of 
moral  duty — self-imposed  duty,  not  duty  imposed 
from  withoiit — was  placed  in  the  ‘heart,’  which 
stands  in  Hebrew  for  mind,  sentiment,  feeling, 
conscience.^  Hence  ‘a  pure  heart,’  ‘a  clean  heart,’ 
as  mentioned  by  the  Psalmist,  means  a clean  con- 
science, a pure  mind,  a noble  conception  of  duty 
fulfilled  without  any  other  motive  than  the  desire 
of  self-sanctification. 

In  Jewish  teaching,  however,  the  legal  and  the 

urely  ethical  have  never  been  really  separated, 

ut  have  been  treated  as  concomitant  principles. 
For,  as  remarked  above,  the  justification  and  ex- 
planation of  the  former  were  sought  in  the  latter, 
and  both  were  to  lead  to  the  sanctification  of  life. 
Thus  we  read : ‘ And  the  heart  of  David  smote 
him’  (1  S 24^).  In  Isaiah  58  these  ethical  principles 
are  summed  up  in  a masterly  manner,  and  show  us 
the  workings  of  that  spirit  of  holiness  in  the  prac- 
tical walks  of  life.  The  other  books  of  the  Pro- 
phets teem  with  denunciations  against  ‘ hardness 
of  heart,’  harsh  treatment  of  widows,  orphans,  and 
slaves,  and  dishonest  dealings  with  one’s  neigh- 
bour. Moral  perfection  is  thus  defined  by  the 
prophet  Micah  (6®) : ‘ He  hath  showed  thee,  O 
man,  what  is  good ; and  what  doth  the  Lord 
require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God ? ’ ‘To 
do  justly  ’ was  the  particular  realm  of  the  mind, 
the  work  of  conscience  for  God’s  sake,  the  work 
assigned  to  ‘the  heart’  (cf.  Concordance,  s.v. 
‘Heart’ ; and  the  expressions  ‘with  all  thy  heart,’ 
‘ mth  the  whole  heart,’  etc.). 

These  ethical  principles  and  guides  of  life,  in 
addition  to  the  legal  prescriptions,  found  terse 
expression  in  proverbs  and  maxims,  saws  of  wise 
men,  and  teachings  left  by  venerated  persons — a 
kind  of  moral  compendia  like  the  Books  of  Pro- 
verbs and  Ecclesiastes.  The  authors  of  some  of 
the  apocryphal  books  followed  these  examples,  and 
the  Books  of  Sirach  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
as  well  as  Fourth  Maccabees,  are  nothing  other 
than  such  moral  compendia.  Direct  reference  to 
conscience  we  find  in  Sir  42®  and  Wis  17'“  (“1,  which 
are  in  the  spirit  of  Jewish  ethical  teaching.  A 
special  class  of  ethical  literature  starts  from  the 
same  period,  i.c.  before  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  and  it  has  continued  to  our  day — the 
literature  of  ‘ Testaments,’  or  ethical  wills  of  some 
great  personage.  Tliese  circulated  afterwards  far 
and  wide,  and  became  recognized  moral  guides 
independent  of  the  codes  of  laws  which  regulated 
the  strictly  formal  mode  of  life.  It  would  be  out 
of  place  here  to  discuss  the  whole  range  of  ethical 
teaching ; hence  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  those 

1 Aa  will  be  aeen,  there  is  no  Hebrew  word  which  corresponds 
•ntirely  with  ‘ conscience.’ 


passages  that  refer  to  ‘conscience,’  uprightness, 
moral  responsibility,  in  the  daily  relations  between 
man  and  man — references  found  scattered  through- 
out these  books.  A brief  survey  of  this  branch  of 
literature,  however,  is  imperative  for  the  historical 
sequence  of  such  teachings,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  ethics  had  not  been  reduced  to  a system,  or 
split  up  into  sections  differentiating  the  moral 
value  of  one  principle  as  opposed  to  another.  All 
stand  on  the  same  footing,  and  demand  the  same 
attention.  There  is  no  room  for  eclecticism  in 
these  collections.  The  oldest  example  is  perhaps 
the  Testament  of  Tobias,  which  emphasizes,  as  he 
had  done  in  his  lifetime,  the  moral  duty  of  burying 
the  dead — one  of  those  pious  duties  and  works  of 
charity  which  the  law  does  not  prescribe,  and 
neglect  of  which  is  not  punishable  by  its  letter, 
but  whose  fulfilment  was  a matter  of  conscience 
for  every  pious  Jew.  More  important  is  the  refer- 
ence (To  14'“)  to  the  History  of  Achiacharus 
(Ahihar),  since  recovered  and  restored  to  its  place 
at  the  end  of  the  Book  of  Tobit.  This  is  a collec- 
tion of  wise  maxims  and  guides  to  proper  deeds 
and  moral  actions,  though  in  the  versions  pre- 
served it  is  more  in  the  nature  of  worldly  practical 
wisdom  of  not  too  elevated  a type.  Its  interest 
lies  also  in  another  direction  ; the  form  of  address, 
‘ 0 my  son,’  etc.,  is  repeated  in  a large  number  of 
treatises  to  be  mentioned  later  on.  Richer  is  the 
harvest  yielded  by  the  Twelve  Testaments,  in  which 
apparently  the  very  word  ‘ conscience  ’ occurs  for 
the  first  time  in  Palestinian  texts  : Reub.  4“  ‘ Even 
until  now  my  conscience  causeth  me  anguish  on 
account  of  my  impiety  ’ (ef.  Charles,  ad  loc.  p.  9). 
In  other  testaments  the  same  idea  occurs  : Jud.  20“, 
where  the  corresponding  word  is  ‘ heart,’  and  simi- 
larly Gad  5®.  To  this  category  of  testamentary 
teaching  the  present  writer  would  assign  also  the 
famous  collection  of  the  ‘ Fathers  of  the  Syna- 
gogue,’called  ‘The  Chapters’  (Pirke  Aboth)  after 
they  had  been  grouped  together  in  chapters.  They 
can  only  be  properly  understood  as  such  testa- 
mentary injunctions,  the  last  wills  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  and  their  successors 
in  the  high  position  of  spiritual  guides  and  leaders 
of  the  people  during  the  period  of  the  Second 
Temple.  The  authors  have  been  grouped  chrono- 
logically, and  these  chains  of  ethical  maxims 
served  the  purpose  of  being  a chain  of  tradition. 
In  reality  they  are  the  principal  ethical  teachings 
representing  the  ethical  wills  of  those  sages,  and  as 
wills  they  fall  naturally  into  their  place,  whilst 
hitherto  they  had  been  a riddle.  A few  examples 
may  suffice : 

‘ Rabban  Gamaliel,  the  son  of  E.  Judah  the  Prince,  said : 
“ An  excellent  thing  is  the  study  of  the  Torah  combined  with 
moral  discipline  (derekh  ere?),  for  the  practice  of  both  causes 
sin  to  be  out  of  remembrance  ” ’ (ii.  2).i 

‘ffillel  said  : “Judge  not  thy  neighbour  until  thou  art  come 
into  his  place  ” ' (ii.  6).  According  to  R.  Eleazar,  the  good  way 
to  which  a man  should  cleave  is  ‘the  possession  of  a good 
heart,’  and  the  evil  to  be  shunned,  ‘a  wicked  heart’  (ii.  12,  13), 
where  ‘ heart,’  no  doubt,  is  to  be  taken  in  the  Biblical  sense. 
‘ R.  Eliezersaid  : “ Let  the  honour  of  thy  friend  be  dear  unto 
thee  as  thine  own  ’’  ’ (ii.  14).  ‘ R.  Jose  said:  “ Let  the  property 
of  thy  friend  be  dear  to  thee  as  thine  own  ” ’ (ii.  16).  Among 
those  who  have  no  share  in  the  world  to  come,  R.  Eleazar  the 
Muddaite  places  the  man  who  puts  his  fellow-man  to  shame  in 
public.  It  is  the  moral  and  not  the  legal  sin  which  is  to  be 
shunned,  and  if  committed  it  is  to  be  expiated  by  ‘ repentance 
and  good  deeds,’  as  is  often  repeated  here  (iv.  15  ; cf.  Taylor, 
Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers^,  Cambridge,  1897,  ad  loc.). 

Round  this  collection  of  maxims  grew  up  a 
whole  cycle  of  similar  teachings,  accretions,  and 
additions  from  other  sources,  and  examples  drawn 
from  the  lives  of  other  sages.  It  also  was  com- 
mented upon  by  the  most  prominent  writers  of 
subsequent  ages.  One  of  the  oldest  is  a small 
collection  known  as  the  ‘Work  (or  Story)  of  R. 

1 The  phrase  derekh  ercj  has  hitherto  been  wrongly  translated 
‘worldly  business.’  It  can  only  mean,  at  least  in  this  passage, 
‘moral  discipline,’  and  one  of  the  later  compilations  intended  to 
serve  as  a ‘ moral  guide  ’ bears  the  title  Derekh  erej. 
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Judah  the  Prince’  (Maaseh  R.  Yehudah  ha-Nasi), 
and  later  on  developed  into  the  ‘ Chapters  of  R. 
Judah  the  Prince’  (Pirke  di Rabbenu  ha-Kaddosh). 
Another  is  ‘ The  Will  of  Eliezer  the  Great,’  or 
‘The  Ways  of  the  Pious’  [Savaath  R.  Eliezer  ha- 
gadol,  or  Orhoth  Saddikim),  agreeing  in  many 
points  Avith  tlie  history  of  Achiacharus.  It  shows 
exactly  the  same  development  as  other  collections 
of  maxims,  apologues,  and  saws  in  universal  litera- 
ture, inasmuch  as,  to  one  portion,  or  to  a small, 
old,  and  genuine  section,  other  elements  of  a 
similar  tendency  are  added.  The  names  of  the 
reputed  authors  vary,  and  a compilation  ascribed 
originally  to  Talmudic  authorities,  i.e.  Eliezer  hen 
Hyrkanos,  is  then  transferred  to  a much  later 
Eliezer  of  the  year  1050.  The  substance,  however, 
is  the  same ; and  most  of  these  collections  merely 
repeat  older  materials,  increased  in  later  times  by 
some  similar  maxims  from  other  sources.  The 
burden  of  the  message  of  these  collections  is  to 
seek  the  judge  in  one’s  own  conscience,  and  to  find 
the  punishment  for  moral  guilt  in  remorse  of  con- 
science, in  the  consciousness  of  a fall  from  a moral 
height,  and  in  the  desecration  or  profanation  of  the 
Sacred  Name.  In  a much  more  elaborate  manner 
the  theme  is  enlarged  upon  in  the  ‘ Chapters  or 
Maxims  of  R.  Nathan’  (Ahoth  di  R.  N.)  of  the 
7th-8th  cent.,  into  which  much  of  the  accumulated 
matter  had  flowed  ; and  in  the  book  called  Derekh 
ores,  ‘ Moral  Guide  ’ (of  which  two  recensions  have 
been  preserved — ‘ Major  ’ and  ‘ Minor’),  and  in  the 
Tanna  debe  Eliahu,  in  which  the  prophet  Elijah  is 
the  teacher.  The  feeling  of  inner  responsibility 
for  moral  faults  and  the  glory  in  conscientious  per- 
formance of  ethical  deeds  have  found  in  this  book 
a powerful,  and  at  the  same  time  an  elevating, 
poetical  expression.  The  wav  to  shun  sin,  to  lead 
a pious,  modest,  exemplary  life,  full  of  humility 
and  charity,  and  to  accomplish  ‘ the  duties  of  the 
heart  ’ is  here  expounded  in  simj>le  and  withal 
dignified  language.  This  book  belongs  still  to  the 
Talmudic  period,  and  is  certainly  anterior  to  the 
9th  century. 

But  the  postulates  of  ethical  teaching  were  not 
limited  to  mere  maxims,  highly  appreciated  and 
honouring  to  those  who  had  formulated  them,  but 
still  of  a purely  theoretical  value.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  far  as  possible,  they  were  introduced  into 
the  fabric  of  consistent  legislation,  and,  though 
many  of  the  acts  in  question  were  not  indictable 
before  the  regular  tribunal,  the  conscience  and 
religious  principles  of  the  individual  remaining  the 
ultimate  forum  before  which  they  could  be  brought, 
some  of  them  at  least  were  brought  within  the 
four  comers  of  the  Law,  and  were  made  ofl'enees 
amenable  to  its  rigours.  Starting  from  the  pro- 
hibition of  oppression,  fraud,  and  violence  against 
widows,  orphans,  and  strangers  (Ex  22^^'-,  Lv  19®®), 
and,  more  especially,  of  fraud  and  overreaching  in 
business  transactions  (Lv  25®*-”  ‘And  if  thou  sell 
aught  unto  thy  neighbour,  or  buy  of  thy  neigh- 
bour’s hand,  ye  shall  not  wrong  one  another’; 
‘And  ye  shall  not  wrong  one  another;  but  thou 
shalt  fear  thy  God  ’),  the  Rabbis  have  extended 
the  effects  of  these  prohibitions  very  far,  and  have 
very  clearly  defined  the  principle  of  overreaching, 
and  also  establislied  the  rule  that  it  applied  to  Jew 
and  non-Jew  alike.  They  have  shown  a high  con- 
ception of  moral  duty  and  obligation,  and  have 
applied  a lofty  standard  of  moral  rectitude  in  the 
interpretation  of  these  commands,  which  are  called 
‘ subjects  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  heart  ’ 
(Debdrtvi  ha-mesurini  la-leh  \ the  ‘heart,’  of 
course,  stands  for  ‘ conscience’).  The  law  is  called 
Ona’ah,  from  the  hypothetical  root  of  the  Heb. 
word  Mndh  in  the  above  Biblical  passages.  They 
have  made  this  law  very  severe,  and  any  deviation 
from  its  strict  application  makes  the  sale  or  pur- 


chase void.  To  take  advantage  in  any  Avay  of 
favourable  legal  circumstances,  or  of  ignorance,  or 
of  quibbles,  is  sufficient  to  annul  the  transaction. 

Oppression  by  means  of  word  alono  and  not  by  deed  is  con- 
sidered even  worse  than  overreaching  in  the  matter  of  money 
{Bah.  me^.  68&) ; ‘If  a man  repents,  he  must  not  be  reminded 
of  his  sins  * \ ‘ If  a man  is  a proselyte,  he  must  not  be  told  of  his 
heathen  ancestrj*,  for  money  can  be  restored,  but  spiritual 
agony  can  never  be  made  good.*  ‘Nor  is  a man  to  ask  for  the 
price  of  an  object  unless  he  has  the  intention  of  bujing,’  for  he 
is  thereby  deceiving  the  vendor,  who  is  unable  to  read  the 
man’s  heart  (Mishn.  Bab.  me^.  ch,  iv.;  see  also  Lampronti, 
Paliad  Yi:^ha)f,  8.v.  ‘Ona'ah*  [the  whole  of  the  Rabbinical 
literature  on  the  question  of  overreaching,  from  the  Mishna 
down  to  the  17th  cent.]).  ‘If  a man,  under  a flimsy  pretext, 
withdraws  from  a bargain,  they  say  : “ May  Ue  who  obtained 
redress  (by  punishment)  from  the  men  of  the  Flood  and  the 
men  of  the  Dispersion  (of  Babel)  be  sure  to  obtain  redress  from 
(i.e.  to  punish)  the  man  who  does  not  keep  his  word  ” * (Mishn. 
Bah.  me?,  iv.  2).  In  addition  to  overreaching,  the  Sr^es  also 
inveigh  strongly  against  obtaining  a good  opinion  under  false 
pretences,  which  they  call  ‘ stealing  a good  opinion  ’ (Geiiehath 
Da'ath)\  ‘Of  seven  kinds  of  thieves,  those  who  steal  a good 
opinion  [create  a false  impression  in  their  favour]  are  the  worst, 
for,  if  they  could,  they  would  attempt  to  deceive  the  Almighty  * 
(Tosefta,  B.  Ipamma^  vii.).  ‘ lie  who  deceives  man  by  such 
devices  is  like  unto  him  who  attempts  to  deceive  God  ’ (Kallah 
rah.  fol.  18a).  ‘ Do  not  invite  a man  to  dine  with  thee  when 

thou  knowest  that  he  is  not  then  inclined  to  eat’ ; ‘one must 
not  open  a jar  of  oil  or  wine  pretending  to  do  it  in  honour  of  a 
guest,  if  it  [has  to  be  opened  as  it]  is  already  sold  to  a customer, 
and  thereby  create  a good  opinion  by  false  appearance  of  con- 
sideration, be  it  a Jew  or  a Gentile  ’ (Hnllin,  94a  ; Shulh<^^ 
Aruich  Iloshen  Mishpatf  ch.  228;  and  Maimonides  in  his 
Principles  of  Ethics). 

The  reason  for  all  these  precepts  is  that  they 
are  inimical  to  the  sanctification  of  life,  and  cause 
the  defamation  of  the  Divine  Name,  Avhich  are  in 
the  keeping  of  man’s  conscience,  and  left  to  the 
‘ discretion  of  the  heart.’ 

‘ A queen  having  lost  her  jewels,  it  was  announced  by  royal 
proclamation  that  whoever  should  find  and  return  them  within 
thirty  days  would  obtain  a rich  reward,  but  if  after  thirty  days, 
he  would  be  put  to  death.  R.  Samuel  b.  Sosarti,  having  found 
them,  returned  them  after  thirty  days.  When  asked  why  he 
did  so,  as  he  was  exposing  himself  to  suffer  capital  punishment, 
he  replied  : “ If  I hod  returned  the  jewels  within  the  thirty- 
days,  the  people  would  have  said  that  I had  done  so  for  the 
reward  ; I have  therefore  kept  them  till  now,  so  as  to  show, 
even  at  the  risk  of  severe  punishment,  that  one  is  bound  to 
return  the  property  found  even  if  it  belonged  to  a Gentile  " ’ 
(Jerus.  Talm.,  Bab.  inef.  ch.  ii.).  Again,  ‘R.  Shimeon  b.  Sbetah 
bought  an  ass  from  an  Ishinaelite.  When  his  pupils  examined 
it  more  closely,  they  found  a jewel  hanging  round  its  neck,  and 
they  said  to  him:  “O  master,  it  is  a blessing  from  above,  thou 
hast  become  rich  1 ” ; whereupon  he  replied  : “ I bought  the  ass 
and  not  the  jewel,”  and  he  returned  the  jewel  to  the  Ishmaelite 
owner'  (ib.). 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  and 
maxims  of  an  ethical  character  from  tlie  Talmudic 
literature. 

The  Talmudic  Sages  coined  a tvord  for  moral 
obligation  yvhich  affords  us  a glimpse  into  the 
working  of  their  mind.  They  use  the  verb  hayyah, 
from  the  Bibl.  root  hob,  Avhich  means  ‘ material 
debt,’  and  employ  it  to  designate  man’s  moral 
‘indebtedness,’  his  moral  ‘obligation,’  which  he 
must  fulfil,  lest  by  neglect  he  become  ‘guilty.’ 
The  moral  duty  stands  at  least  on  a jiar  with  his 
legal  obligations,  and  most  of  the  ethical  duties 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  are  regularly  introduced 
by  the  formula  Imyiyab  addni,  ‘a  man  is  bound’ 
(of  course  by  moral  conscience)  to  do  this  or  that. 
This  formula  has  since  become  stereotyped,  and  is 
never  used  in  connexion  with  legal  commandments. 

In  this  ethical  Haggada  the  material  is  not 
arranged  according  to  any  system,  starting,  as  it 
Avere,  from  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  love 
of  God  or  of  His  Unity,  and  then  deducing  from 
it  those  secondary  principles  Avhich  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a moral  life.  The  teaching  Avas  of  a i)urely 
practical  nature ; the  people  did  not  care  to  folloAv 
it  up  to  its  theoretical  beginnings.  The  Bible  set 
the  example.  There  also  tlie  hiAvs  and  command- 
ments are  not  arranged  in  any  systematic  order, 
and  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  are  placed 
next  to  matters  of  relatively  minor  importance. 
At  the  end  of  the  9th  cent.,  lioAA-eA'er,  a gre.at 
change  took  jilace.  Under  the  inlluence,  indirectly 
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of  Greek,  and  directly  of  Arabic,  philosophic  specu- 
lations, the  Jews  began  to  develop  systems  of  re- 
ligious philosophy  in  which  special  attention  was 
often  paid  to  the  ethical  side  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
Whilst,  in  the  older  period  of  Hellenism,  Jewish 
thinkers  were  influenced  by  Plato  and  the  Stoa, 
such  as  Philo  and  the  author  of  the  pseudo- Josephus 
‘ On  the  Rule  of  the  Intellect,’  and  were  more  or 
less  guided  by  allegorical  interpretations  of  the 
Bible,  the  philosophers  of  later  times  were  mostly 
under  the  influence  of  Aristotle  and  his  Arabic 
commentators,  such  as  al-Farabi  (t950),  Ibn  Slna 
(Avicenna,  1 1038),  Ghazali  (f  HH),  and  Ibn  Rushd 
(Averroes,  f 1198),  while  the  purely  theological 
speculation  of  the  adherents  of  the  Kalam  (the 
Mutakallimun)  also  found  followers  among  the 
Jews. 

Before  referring  to  the  Jewish  philosophers,  it  is 
of  interest  to  mention  a fact  hitherto  entirely 
ignored  in  connexion  with  the  dissemination  of 
their  moral  teachings.  Such  collections  of  maxims 
as  are  mentioned  above  were  also  put  into  verse, 
and  formed  terse  epigrams  or  long  didactic  poems 
— a form  better  adapted  to  render  them  popular, 
for  the  masses  do  not  care  for  historical  or  theo- 
retical investigations,  and  still  less  for  philosophical 
justifications  of  moral  conduct.  Fragments  of  the 
ancient  saws  of  Ben  Sira  were  then  collected,  and 
other  collections  of  a similar  nature  were  made. 
It  is  owing  to  this  tendency  that  about  that 
period  (9th-10th  cent.)  the  Book  of  Sirach  was 
re-translated  into  Hebrew,  as  the  language  of 
the  newly  discovered  version  testifies.  It  is  the 
period  of  ‘ Achiacharus  ’ in  its  modern  recension 
(LuVman,  etc.).  A century  later  no  less  a person 
than  the  last  of  the  great  Geontm  of  Babylon, 
Hai  (940-1039),  wrote  his  rhymed  didactical  poem 
Musar  HasTcel — also  a kind  of  moral  vade-mecum 
adapted  to  the  understanding  of  the  people,  and 
probably  taught  in  the  schools  and  otherwise  learnt 
by  heart.  It  agrees  also  with  the  ‘ will  ’ of  Eleazar, 
Achiacharus,  etc.  A.few  examples  must  suffice. 

‘ My  son,  my  first  word  is  : Fear  the  Lord ; and  with  each  of 
thy  deeds  give  praise  unto  Him  ’ (vv.  1.  3).  ‘ Forgive  the  sin  and 
transgression  of  thy  neighbour,  and  be  ready  to  accept  repent- 
ance and  regret.’  ‘Be  not  treacherous  or  seek  strife,  and 
foster  not  rebellion’  (vv.  76 ff.).  ‘When  thou  hearest  the 
defamation  of  thy  neighbour,  cover  it  up  and  pretend  not  to 
have  heard  it’  (vv.  88-89).  ‘ Wisdom  is  to  walk  in  the  path  of 
faithfulness  and  of  the  fear  of  God ; and  true  understanding 
(character)  is  to  avoid  evil.’  ‘ Be  an  (honest)  judge  among  thy 
people  ’ (vv.  114  ff.).  ‘ In  all  thy  transactions  choose  righteous- 
ness ; have  pity  on  the  poor  and  miserable,  and  appoint  an 
adviser  and  admonisher  to  thy  soul’  (vv.  135  ff.).  ‘ Let  thy  heart 
(mind)  beware  of  pride  (proud  insolence)  ’ (168).  ‘ Do  not  say 
to  thy  neighbour.  Come  to-morrow,  when  thou  canst  give 
to-day  ; give  and  do  not  tarry.’  ‘ Judge  thyself  as  thou  wouldst 
judge  others  ’ (176). 

His  contemporary  Samuel  Ha-Nagid  imitated 
Hai  in  Spain,  in  his  Ben  Koheleth  (‘Son  of  Eccle- 
siastes’). On  other  didactic  poems  we  need  not 
dwell. 

To  return  to  the  Jewish  philosophers,  we  note 
that,  though  they  were  all  bent  on  finding  in 
Judaism  the  highest  expression  of  Divine  truth, 
and  aimed  at  leading  to  the  highest  good,  yet  they 
difl'ered  in  their  definition  of  the  summum  honum 
and  in  the  means  of  attaining  it.  To  cultivate  all 
the  virtues  was  the  road  which  led  to  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  in  this  knowledge  was  to  be 
found  the  ultimate  goal  of  human  perfection,  i.e. 
nearness  to  God.  Hence  sometimes  the  intellect 
and  moral  conscience  were  not  clearly  distinguished 
from  one  another.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
the  various  .systems  of  ethics  evolved  by  these 
Jewish  philosophers.  It  may  suffice  to  point  out 
that  every  system  of  thought  among  Arabs  and 
mediceval  Scholastics  is  to  be  found  among  the 
Jews.  Of  tlio.so  thinkers  some — like  Saadya, 
Gabirol,  Ibn  Zaddil^,  and  Maimonides— are  more 
rationalistic,  assigning  to  the  knowledge  of  God 


and  to  Wisdom  the  highest  potentiality  for  good, 
and  considering  that  the  highest  aim  is  to  be 
attained  by  moderation,  by  the  rule  of  the  intellect 
over  the  actions  and  thoughts  of  man,  while  others 
incline  more  to  the  mystical  side.  To  the  latter 
category  belongs  Behay,  the  first  philosopher  to 
write  a special  work  on  the  ‘ Duties  of  the  Heart’ 
(such  is  the  title  of  the  book,  Ilohoth  ha-Lehahoth). 
He  recognizes  human  conscience  as  the  last  arbiter 
and  the  true  inward  prompter  and  guide  in  all 
moral  actions  which  lie  outside  the  specifically 
legal  injunctions.  He  lays  special  stress  on  the 
elevating  and  purifying  influence  of  moral  con- 
sciousness, and  therefore  leads  up  to  a kind  of 
religious  asceticism  or  Quietism,  by  recommending 
retirement  from  life,  abstinence,  and  prayer  as 
means  for  attaining  perfection.  Without  being 
morbid,  he  exhibits  a high  moral  sensitiveness, 
and  has  had  a lasting  influence  upon  succeeding 
generations.  One  can  trace  his  influence  especially 
in  a whole  series  of  subsequent  writings. 

These  philosophical  writings,  being  almost  all 
composed  in  Arabic,  had  to  be  first  translated  into 
Hebrew,  and  only  then  could  they  gain  a wider 
circulation.  The  writings  of  Saadya  thus  reached 
France  and  Central  Europe,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Hebrew  anonymous  translation  which  was 
used  by  Berechyah  ha-Nakdan  (second  half  of 
12th  cent.)  in  his  two  ethical  compilations — the 
‘ Compendium  ’ and  the  ‘ Refiner  ’ (Hihbur  and 
Masref,  ed.  H.  Gollancz,  London,  1902).  He 
eliminated  the  entire  speculative  part,  and  re- 
tained only  the  ethical,  which  he  augmented  with 
excerpts  from  the  writings  of  Ibn  Gabirol,  Behay, 
and  Nissim. 

Of  sin  and  repentance  he  says  : ‘ From  the  passage  Hos  14lf- 
“Return,  for  thou  hast  stumbled,”  we  learn  that  we  should 
have  an  inward  regret  at  our  guilt,  and  that  we  should  reflect 
that  our  sins  have  proved  unto  us  a wretched  stumbling-block  ’ 
(p.  71,  ed.  Gollancz).  He  speaks  most  emphatically  of  the 
‘ duties  of  the  heart.’  All  action  rests  upon  the  heart’s  inten- 
tion and  upon  the  secret  thoughts ; their  study  must  necessarily 
precede  the  study  of  the  physical,  practical  performance  of  the 
commandments.  And  he  goes  on  to  relate  the  following: 
‘ A pious  man  once  said  to  his  disciples,  “ It  you  had  no  sins 
whatever,  I should  be  afraid  lest  you  had  something  worse 
than  sins.”  And  they  asked,  “ What  can  be  worse  than  sins  f ” 
He  answered:  “Insolent  pride,  for  it  is  written.  Every  one 
that  is  proud  in  heart  is  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord’” 
(Pr.  165)  (ch.  cxxii.  p.  113  [Heb.]).  Very  beautiful  is  the  chapter 
devoted  to  ‘the  heart’  (ch.  iii.  in  the  Masref),  in  which  the 
author  has  skilfully  collected  verses  of  the  Bible,  teachings  of 
the  Sages,  and  philosophical  speculations,  to  show  that  Reason, 
Law,  and  Tradition  demand  of  a man  the  performance  of  those 
actions  by  which  human  perfection  can  be  attained,  and  that 
man  must  be  guided  by  an  enlightened  understanding  and  a 
pure  heart,  i.e.  by  pure  conscience. 

Of  the  same  way  of  thinking  as  Behay  was  Abra- 
ham b.  yiyah  (middle  of  12th  cent. ),  although  he 
was  more  emphatic  about  fasting  and  repentance 
to  assuage  the  pangs  of  stricken  conscience,  and  to 
serve  as  the  means  of  avoiding  sin.  Like  Behay, 
he  shows  points  of  contact  with  the  teaching  of 
Ghazali  and  of  the  Sufis  (the  pure  brethren).  Of 
the  Intellectuals,  or,  better,  of  those  who  derive 
all  the  moral  virtues — charity,  piety,  energy, 
loving-kindness,  love  of  God,  moral  rectitude,  etc. 
— from  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  seek  the  road 
to  that  knowledge  in  the  ‘ middle  way,’  the  most 
prominent  is  Maimonides.  He  enunciates  his 
views  in  his  commentary  on  the  ‘ Chapters  of  the 
Fathers,’  in  the  chapters  on  the  ‘Knowledge  of 
God  ’ in  his  great  Compendium  of  the  Law,  in  his 
‘ Guide  of  the  Perplexed,’  and  in  other  writings. 
The  problem  which  agitated  the  philosophers  of 
that  time,  and,  one  may  add,  the  philosophers  of 
religion  at  all  times,  was  that  of  human  free  will, 
with  the  concomitant  problem  of  reward  and 
punishment,  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  human  per- 
fection and  debasement.  He  decides  unhesitat- 
ingly, in  accordance  with  the  general  consensus  of 
Jewish  opinion,  that  man  is  a free  agent  in  all  his 
moral  actions.  Man’s  soul  is  the  seat  of  know- 
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ledge,  and  from  it  alone  emanates  the  impulse  to 
action  or  inaction  (Introd.  to  Aboth,  ch.  viii.).  It 
is  his  moral  conscience  which  causes  reward  or 
unisiiment  for  deeds  which  are  neither  commanded 
y the  Divine  legislation  nor  forbidden  by  it 
(Guide,  iii.  17,  fifth  theory).  In  ch.  liii.  Maimonides 
defines  the  meaning  of  the  Heb.  words  hesed  ( ‘ lov- 
ing-kindness’), mishpdt  {‘judgment’),  and  seddkdh 
(‘  righteousness’),  and  says  of  the  last : 

‘The  term  ^gdalsdh  is  derived  from  ^edelc,  “righteousness.” 
It  denotes  the  act  of  giving  every  one  his  due,  and  of  showing 
kindness  to  every  being  according  as  it  deserves.  In  Scripture, 
however,  the  expression  ^eddJfdh  is  not  used  in  the  first  sense, 
and  does  not  apply  to  the  payment  of  what  we  owe  to  others. 
When  we,  therefore,  give  the  hired  labourer  his  wages,  or  pay 
a debt,  we  do  not  perform  an  act  of  ^iddlfdh.  But  we  do 
perform  an  act  of  ^edalcdh  when  we  fulfil  those  duties  towards 
our  fellow-men  which  our  moral  conscience  imposes  upon  us, 
e.g.  when  we  heal  the  wound  of  the  sufferer.’  And  again  : 

‘ ilddlsah  is  a kindness  prompted  by  moral  conscience,  and  is  a 
means  for  attaining  perfection  of  the  soul.’ 

He  also  insists  on  the  harmony  between  good 
action  and  good  thought : in  the  exercise  of  human 
free  will  the  good  must  be  sought  for  its  own  sake  ; 
and  the  evil  must  be  shunned  because  of  its 
inherent  wickedness,  not  out  of  fear  of  punishment 
or  in  the  expectation  of  reward  (Com.  to  Aboth, 
i.  3,  on  the  passage : ‘ Be  like  servants  who  min- 
ister to  their  master  without  the  condition  of 
receiving  a reward  ’).  He  rebukes  men  who,  though 
they  do  not  possess  a certain  virtue,  yet,  appre- 
ciating its  perfection, 

‘ sometimes  desire  to  make  others  believe  that  they  possess  that 
virtue.  Thus  people,  e.g.,  adorn  themselves  with  the  poems  of 
others,  and  publish  them  as  their  own  productions.  Also  in 
various  branches  of  science,  ambitious  yet  lazy  men  appropriate 
the  opinions  expressed  by  other  persons,  and  boast  of  them 
that  they  have  originated  these  notions  ’ (Guide,  ii.  40). 

And  he  condemns  men  who  seek  honour  at  the 
expense  of  others  and  spread  insinuations  and 
slanderous  statements  (Hilch.  Teslmbah,  iv.  4). 
He  is  no  less  emphatic  in  his  condemnation  of 
those  who  try  to  overreach  Jew  or  Gentile,  or 
create  a false  opinion  in  their  favour.  Such  men 
are  an  abomination  before  the  Lord,^  for  the  aim 
and  object  of  a moral  life  is  to  approach  the 
Divine. 

‘ Having  acquired  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  the  knowledge 
of  His  Providence,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  influences 
His  creatures  in  their  productions  and  continued  existence,  he 
(t.e.  man)  will  then  be  determined  always  to  seek  loving-kind- 
ness, righteousness,  and  judgment,  and  thus  imitate  the  ways 
of  God’  {Guide ^ iii.  64,  ad  fin. ; cf.  Jer  9i3f.).  With  this 
sentence  Maimonides  concludes  his  Guide, 

The  next  period,  which  commences  almost  with 
the  close  of  the  philosophical  era  at  the  end  of  tlie 
13th  cent.,  shows  the  deep  impress  of  those  two 
streams  of  thought  reaching  down  from  the  past. 
The  ethical  and  the  philosophical,  the  mystical 
and  the  rationalistic,  the  purely  practical  and 
the  deeply  spiritual,  moral,  and  unselfish  teaching 
were  caught  up  in  one  current  and  gathered  into 
one  stream  (cf.  Berechyah,  above).  A new  word  is 
used  to  denote  this  new  ethical  literature — Musar, 
‘Moral  Discipline,’  foreshadowed  in  Hai’s  poem, 
and  occurring  already  in  the  Proverbs  as  ‘ moral 
teaching’  (P,  cf.  4'®  5^®  etc.).  Henceforward  it 
denotes  ‘ piety,’  ‘ religious-moral  life,’  embracing 
the  legal  in  a narrower  and  the  ethical  in  the 
largest  sense.  The  works  belonging  to  this  period 
inculcate  the  practice  of  virtue,  honesty,  piety, 
resignation,  charity,  love  of  one’s  neighbour,  and 
saintliness  of  life.  There  is  a psychological  reason 
for  the  abundance  of  such  books  from  the  13th 
cent,  onwards.  It  was  the  time  of  the  direst 
persecution  of  the  Jews  in  many  lands,  and,  unless 
the  Sa^es  and  teachers  of  those  generations  had 
fortified  the  moral  courage  of  the  harassed  and 
unfortunate  people,  every  trace  of  consciousness  of 
the  moral  duties  of  man  would  have  been  obli- 
terated. The  sense  of  sin  and  chastisement,  of 
Divine  visitation  justified  by  inward  backsliding, 
I He  refers,  of  course,  to  the  Talmudic  passages  quoted  above 
(BuUin,  94a,  and  B.  Ifamma,  113a). 


was  deepened  by  these  books  of  Musar,  in  which 
the  best  teaching  of  the  pmst  was  placed  before  the 
readers  in  as  simple  a language  as  could  be  com- 
manded. Each  author,  following  the  bent  of  his 
own  inclination,  laid  stress  now  on  one  side  of  the 
moral  life,  now  on  the  other.  Thus,  some  would 
exhort  to  fasting  and  ascetic  practices ; others  to 
works  of  unselfish  love  of  God  and  men  ; others 
would  teach  wisdom,  moderation,  patience,  and 
freedom  from  passion ; but  all  were  united  in  the 
conviction  that  human  life  is  worthily  lived  only 
when  it  is  placed  in  the  service  of  God,  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  and  for  the  glorification  of  His 
name.  A man’s  con-seience  must  be  pure,  and 
every  one  is  equally  responsible  for  thought  as  for 
deed,  whether  prescribed  by  the  Law  or  left  to  the 
discretion  of  one’s  own  heart,  for  God  sees  every- 
thing, and  nothing  is  hidden  from  Him.  AVe  are, 
and  ought  to  be,  the  judges  of  our  actions,  and  to 
us  is  left  free  choice  to  decide  which  way  to  turn. 

Wiiat  lends  special  importance  to  this  Musar 
literature  is  the  fact  that  most  of  these  books  of 
Musar  were  translated  at  an  early  date  into  the 
vernacular  language  for  the  benefit  and  instruction 
of  the  middle-class  Jews,  who  were  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  to  read  them  in  the 
original  language.  These  books  became  the  litera- 
ture par  easceZ/ewce  of  Jewish  women;  they  were 
translated  into  the  Jewish-German  and  the  Jewish- 
Spanish  languages,  and  parts  also  into  Arabic  and 
Persian,  thus  becoming  real  ‘household  treasures.’ 
Shabbethai  Bass  gives  a list  of  no  fewer  than  120 
such  books  in  his  bibliography  (Sifthei  Yeshcnim, 
printed  in  the  year  1680,  fol.  15aj,  exclusive  of 
the  numerous  commentaries  on  the  ‘Chapters  of 
the  Fathers’  (ib.  fol.  18a).  A few  of  the  more 
prominent  may  be  mentioned,  for,  besides  reminis- 
cences of,  and  direct  quotations  from,  the  older 
literature,  the  authors  have  added  some  more 
instructions — ^iiersonal  expressions  of  their  own 
conceptions  of  the  duty  and  moral  obligation  in- 
cumbent on  every  Jew.  Here,  of  course,  the 
notions  of  the  fear  of  God  and  the  love  of  God 
prevail,  for  everything  must  be  done  out  of  that 
love  and  for  the  sake  of  hallowing  His  name  by 
moral  actions,  and  thereby  sanctifying  human 
life. 

Nahmanides,  in  1267,  writes  to  his  son  from  Acco  a ‘moral 
epistle,*  in  which  he  enjoins,  among:  other  thingfs,  that  he  be 
modest  and  humble:  ‘ When  thou  speakest,  bend  thy  head  and 
lift  up  thine  heart  {sunuin  corda  /),  and  speak  quietly,  and 
consider  every  man  whom  thou  addressest  as  being:  g:reater 
than  thou  art.  If  he  be  poor  and  thou  rich,  or  thou  a j^reater 
scholar  than  he  is,  then  think  that  thou  art  more  full  of  guilt ; 
or,  if  he  be  sinning,  that  he  is  doing  it  out  of  ignorance, 
unintentionally,  and  not  deliberately.  In  all  thy  deeds  and 
thoughts  remember  Him  of  whom  it  is  said  that  His  glory  fllleth 
the  world.’ 

Jonah  of  Gerona  (tl263),  known  ns  the  Uasid  and  ^addosh^ 

i. e.  Martyr,  wrote,  in  the  strain  of  Behay,  his  famous  Sha'arei 
Teshubah,  ‘Gates  of  Repentance,’ and  Sc/er  ha'Yir'ah,  ‘Book 
of  the  Fear  of  God,’ where  the  feeling  of  consciousness  of  the 
gravity  of  sin  and  the  duty  of  repentonce  are  expounded  in  a 
masterly  manner.  He  says : * There  are  people  who  believe 
that,  if  you  do  not  transgress  any  of  the  written  laws,  you 
cannot  commit  sin,  for  it  is  connected  wdth  active  work.  And 
yet  there  is  no  greater  loss  for  the  soul  than  to  imagine  that 
purity  consists  only  in  not  having  gone  the  way  of  active  sin, 
and  not  also  in  the  neglect  of  the  performance  of  deeds  of 
charity  and  of  good  works.  For  the  highest  perfections  can  be 
achieved  only  by  carrying  out  injunctions  (which  are  not 
direct  legal  commandments,  but  ethical  demands),  such  as  the 
exercise  of  free  will,  love  of  God,  contemplation  of  His  loving- 
kindness, the  recognition  of  God’s  ways  in  His  visitation  of 
man,  and,  above  all,  in  the  sanctification  of  His  name  by 
worship,  fear,  and  by  cleaving  unto  Him’(.S'^rt  'arei  Teshuban 

ii.  §§  14, 17).  ‘ Do  not  pretend  that  thou  art  not  able  to  help  by 

word  or  deed,  for,  if  thou  refusest,  thy  strength  will  wane’ 
(ib.  §70).  ‘Thou  shalt  not  take  a bribe  (Ex  23^)  means  also, 
Thou  shalt  not  allow  thy  judgment  to  be  influenced  by  flattery,* 
for  the  purity  of  conscience  will  thereby  be  clouded  (ib.  § 98). 

Almost  contemporary  with  these  were  Yehudah  the  I’ious  in 
Germany  (12th  cent.),  and  his  pupil  Elcazar  of  Worms  (t  1238), 
and  Ychiel  b.  Yeljutiel  in  Rome  (1278),  as  well  ns  Moses  of 
Cougy  in  France  (1233-46),  who  wrote  ethical  treatises  and 
guides  for  a moral  life — the  ‘ Book  of  the  Pious,’  Se/er  IJasidim 
(Yehudah) ; the  ‘ Perfection  of  Human  Conscience,’  Ma'alath 
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ha-Middoth  (Yekutiel) ; and  the  great  Code  of  Laws,  Sefer 
Mi^woth  ha-Gadhol  (Moses  of  Coufy).  Each  of  these  men  re- 
presents a special  school  of  thought.  The  first  two  are  of  a 
mystical  disposition,  Quietists  ; the  writer  in  Rome  follows,  on 
the  whole,  the  philosophical  writers ; while  the  codifier  of  the 
Law,  like  Maimonides,  introduces  chapters  on  ethical  duties  into 
the  very  Code  : ‘ Be  fair  to  every  one,  be  he  a Jew  or  a Gentile.’ 

‘ Money  obtained  by  sweating  the  workman,  or  by  buying  stolen 
goods  and  idols  as  ornaments,  brings  no  blessing.’  ‘ Draw  the 
attention  of  the  Gentile  to  his  mistake  (in  any  business  trans- 
action) ; and  better  live  on  charity  and  begging  than  appro- 
priate the  money  of  others,  which  will  be  a disgrace  to  Judaism 
and  to  the  Jewish  name.’  ‘Be  honest  with  every  one,  no 
matter  to  what  faith  he  belongs.’  ‘Those  who  clip  the  coin, 
who  sell  short  measure,  who  practise  usury,  are  a curse  ; and 
there  is  no  blessing  in  their  money.’  ‘ Do  not  say,  “ I will  repay 
evil,”  but  trust  in  God,  and  He  will  help  thee.’  ‘ It  any  one 
has  defrauded  thee  or  brought  false  witness  against  thee,  or  has 
ruined  thee,  do  not  avenge  the  injustice  by  doing  the  same  to 
him.’  ‘Do  not  listen  to  slander'  (Yehudah  Hasid).  ‘Act  in 
such  a manner  that  thou  needst  not  be  ashamed  of  thyself.’ 
‘ Keep  thine  imagination  pure,  so  that  thy  deeds  may  be  like- 
wise.’ ‘ Know  that  the  reward  from  the  Lord  is  in  accordance 
with  thy  resistance  to  sin.’  ‘The  highest  aim  and  ambition  of 
man  should  be  to  fulfil  the  commandments,  to  sanctify  His 
name,  and  to  sacrifice  himself  for  God’s  sake’  (Eleazar).  ‘A 
Sage  said : “ Whoever  sows  hatred  reaps  regret.”  ’ ‘ Be  true  and 
honest,  as  our  Sages  say  : “ Let  your  yea  be  yea  and  your  nay 
nay.”  ’ ‘ If  a Gentile  trusts  you  and  relies  upon  your  word,  you 
must  in  all  your  transactions  justify  his  confidence  and  be  true 
and  honest,  so  that  the  name  of  God  be  sanctified’  (Yekutiel). 
‘Whosoever  is  a novice  in  the  fear  of  God  shall  say  every 
morning  on  rising  : “ To-day  I wM  be  a faithful  servant  of  the 
Lord  ; I will  beware  of  wrath,  lying,  hatred,  strife,  and  envy ; I 
will  not  look  (lustfully)  upon  women,  and  I will  forgive  those 
who  hurt  me.”  ’ ‘ Whoever  forgives  is  forgiven ; hard-hearted- 
ness and  implacability  are  grave  sins  unworthy  of  a Jew  ’ 
(Moses  of  Cou^y). 

The  mystical  philosophy  of  religion  embodied  in 
the  Zohar,  the  chief  exponent  of  the  later  Kah- 
bala,  recognizes  no  less  emphatically  the  call  of 
conscience.  The  fulfilment  of  moral  duties  is  not 
only  a reward  in  itself,  but  it  is  the  main  cause  of 
the  harmony  of  the  world  and  of  the  uninterrupted 
flow  of  Divine  grace  from  the  highest  spheres  down 
to  the  mundane  sphere.  ‘Woe  unto  the  sinners, 
for  they  keep  the  Divine  glory  in  exile,’  is  a con- 
stantly recurring  plirase.  The  mystical  philosophy 
has  in  this  case  not  contributed  to  weaken  the 
moral  fibre,  and  a high  tone  of  ethical  loftiness 
pervades  the  pages  of  the  Zohar. 

In  conclusion,  a few  wills  may  now  be  men- 
tioned. That  of  Asher  b.  Yehiel  is  of  special 
interest  on  account  of  the  fact  that  liis  code  of  the 
Law,  with  slight  modifications,  is  the  direct  source 
of  the  recognized  standard  religious  Jewish  Code. 
He  died  in  1327,  and  by  his  will  continued  the  old 
tradition,  which  was  carried  on  to  the  end  of  the 
18th  cent,  and  even  later.  Among  the  authors 
are  men  like  his  son,  Yehudah  b.  Asher  (t  1349), 
Abraham,  and  his  grandson  Sheftel  Hurwitz  (17th 
cent. ),  and  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  modern 
Hasidim,  Israel  Ba'al  Shem-Tob  (end  of  18th 
cent.).  Diflering  somewhat  in  their  views  on 
Divine  worship,  they  are  at  one  in  the  conception 
of  moral  duty  and  human  responsibility,  as  lying 
not  in  the  fulfilment  of  legal  commandments  alone, 
but  to  a greater  degree  in  the  performance  of 
moral  obligations  for  which  there  is  no  incentive 
by  the  promise  of  reward,  and  no  threat  of  punish- 
ment for  neglect. 

Last,  not  least,  the  ‘ Shining  Lamp,’  Menorath 
Im-Ma'dr,  of  Israel  ben  Joseph  Alnaqua  (t  1391), 
preserved  partly  in  the  Reshith  Hokhmah, 
‘ Beginning  of  Principles  of  Wisdom,’  of  Elijah  de 
Vidas  (16th  cent.),  and  the  compilation  of  Isaac 
Aboab  under  the  same  name,  Menorath  ha-Mu’or, 
contain  the  gist  of  the  ethical  and  Haggadic  teach- 
ing of  the  Rabbis.  Though  a rather  large  volume, 
tins  book  has  been  the  household  book  of  Jewry 
from  the  time  of  its  compilation  (c.  1300)  to  the 
nresent  day.  It  has  been  translated  into  many 
languages,  and,  together  with  the  Book  of  Elijah 
de  Vidas,  it  is  the  Golden  Treasury.  The  love 
of  one’s  neighbour,  and  the  principles  of  moral 
rectitude,  of  moral  duty,  of  the  heinousness  of 


clandestine  sin  and  open  hypocrisy,  of  the  happi- 
ness wrought  by  repentance  and  a clean  conscience, 
of  loving- kindness  and  mercy  as  Divine  attributes 
to  be  imitated  by  man,  of  moral  perfection  to  be 
attained  not  only  by  outward  ceremonial  law  or  by 
fulfilment  of  prescribed  legislation,  but  by  following 
the  inner  voices  of  the  soul  and  the  unwritten 
commands  of  the  Divine  in  man,  of  the  hallowing 
of  life  and  the  sanctification  of  the  name  of  God — 
of  all  this  the  book  is  full.  Its  aim  is  summed 
up  in  exemplifying  the  words  of  the  prophet,  in  the 
light  of  Maimonides’  interpretation  that  the  high- 
est duty  of  man  is  to  fulfil  acts  of  hesed,  ‘lov- 
ing-kindness,’ mishpdt,  ‘judgment,’  and  sMdkdh, 
‘ righteousness  ’ : ‘ For  I am  the  Lord  which  exercise 
loving-kindness,  judgment,  and  righteousness,  in 
the  earth  : for  in  these  things  I delight,  saith  the 
Lord’  (Jer  9^).  This  has  remained  the  guiding 
principle  for  ‘ conscience  ’ in  Judaism. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  authorities  cited  in  the 
article,  see  L.  Zunz,  Gottesdienstl.  Vortrdge  der  Juden^,  Frank- 
fort, 1892,  p.  103  ff.,  ‘ Ethische  Hagada,’  also  Zur  Geschichte  und 
iiferafur,  i.,  Berlin,  1845,  p.  122 ff.  ‘ Sittenlehrer  ’ ; D.  Rosin, 
Ethik  des  Maimonides,  Breslau,  1876 ; M.  Lazarus,  The  Ethics 
of  Judaism,  2 vols.,  Philadelphia,  1901-2  ; art.  ‘ Ethics’  in  JE-, 
S.  Baeck,  ‘ Die  Sittenlehrer,’  in  Jiid.  lAterat.,  ed.  Winter- 
Wiinsche,  iii.,  Trfeves,  1896,  p.  627 ff.;  I.  Suwalski,  Hayyei 
ha-Yehudi  al  pi  ha-Talmud^,  Warsaw,  1893. 

M.  Gastee. 

CONSCIENCE  (Muslim). — i.  Names  for  the 
phenomenon. — The  normal  manifestations  of  the 
conscience,  whether  in  individuals  or  in  com- 
munities, are  to  be  found  in  uneasiness  about  acts 
perpetrated  in  the  past,  and  the  desire  to  make 
amends  for  them,  or  in  refraining  from  jjerpetra- 
tion,  on  grounds  of  abstract  right  and  wrong. 
These  manifestations  are  to  be  found  among  moral 
agents  with  few  or  no  exceptions,  but  they  are  not 
always  labelled  with  a name.  Probably  the  nearest 
equivalent  in  Arabic  is  the  word  al-zajir,  ‘the 
restrainer,’  defined  as  ‘ God’s  preacher  in  the  heart 
of  the  believer,  the  light  cast  therein  which 
summons  him  to  the  truth  ’ ; but  it  obviously 
refers  to  the  second  group  of  manifestations  only, 
and  its  limitation  to  ‘ Believers  ’ is  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  a sense,  according  to  the  Islamic  system, 
the  unbeliever  can  do  no  wrong,  as  being  outside 
God’s  covenant.  For  the  first  group  probably  the 
word  sarira,  ‘ the  secret,’  i.e.  the  secret  self,  would 
be  the  nearest  synonym ; this  is  the  word  used 
in  the  maxim  ‘ God  concerns  Himself  with  your 
consciences,’  embodied  by  Omar  I.  in  his  Instruc- 
tions to  a Judge.  The  modern  Islamic  languages 
employ  conventional  translations  of  the  European 
words  ; in  Turkish  vijdan  (properly  ‘ sensation  ’)  is 
employed,  in  Arabic  damir  (‘the  hidden  being’). 
But  for  the  adjective  ‘ conscientious’  it  is  probable 
that  a paraphrase  would  have  to  be  used. 

2.  The  conscience  in  law. — The  maxim  quoted 
above  was  of  the  highest  importance  for  the 
development  of  Islam.  Whereas  St.  Paul  says, 
‘he  is  not  a Jew  who  is  one  outwardly’  (Ro  2^®), 
the  Prophet’s  doctrine  was,  ‘he  is  a Muslim  who 
is  one  outwardly,’  i.e.  who  pronounces  a certain 
formula  and  pays  a certain  rate.  In  virtue  of  this 
principle,  and  another  to  the  efi'ect  that  Islam 
cancelled  all  that  was  before  it,  the  Propliet’s 
most  stubborn  opponents  and  persecutors  might 
be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  Islam  without  any 
atonement  for  their  former  conduct  being  necessary, 
or  any  guarantee  that  their  conversion  was  dictated 
by  anything  but  fear.  The  phrase  ‘union  of 
hearts  ’ was  applied  to  the  winning  over  of  opponents 
by  bribes.  The  inquisition  into  people’s  private 
character  and  opinions,  carried  on  by  some  Islamic 
sovereigns,  was  in  open  contradiction  to  the 
Prophet’s  principles,  and  confession  of  secret  sin  was 
so  far  from  being  encouraged  by  the  Prophet,  that, 
in  a tradition  of  fair  authority,  he  is  represented 
as  doing  his  utmost  to  dissuade  a man  from  confess- 
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ing.  In  the  maxim  quoted  from  Omar  the  reference 
is  to  the  credibility  of  Muslim  witnesses,  into 
whicli  no  inquiry  may  be  made.  Provided  they 
are  not  notorious  evil-livers— a term  which  is 
clearly  defined — all  Muslims  are  credible.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  religious  performances  the  maxim 
‘ acts  are  by  their  intentions  ’ applies.  And  Omar 
held  that  the  Divine  power  would  intervene  to 
expose  cases  of  shameless  hypocrisy  which  would 
seriously  interfere  with  the  course  of  justice. 

3.  Conscience  as  a guide  to  the  individual. — So 
far  as  the  conscience  is  identical  with  the  moral 
sense,  or  instinctive  notions  of  right  and  wrong, 
the  Prophet’s  system  took  little  account  of  it ; 
indeed,  its  tendency  was  to  make  the  Prophet’s 
revelations  and  practice  the  sole  source  whence 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  could  be  obtained. 
His  followers  constantly  handed  their  consciences 
over  to  his  keeping,  being  unwilling  to  set  their 
opinion  against  his.  The  fact  that  he  claimed 
obedience  only  in  licitis  et  honestis  shows  that  he 
did  not  really  claim  the  infallibility  whicli  logic 
compelled  his  followers  to  ascribe  to  him.  That 
logic  was,  however,  irresistible ; for,  if  the  right 
of  private  judgment  were  once  allowed,  clearly 
people  coula  not  be  compelled  to  accept  Islam  at 
all.  Although,  then,  there  are  occasional  attempts 
at  basing  a system  of  ethics  on  either  reason  or 
the  natural  sense  of  right,  these  are  not  really  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  religion.  The 
reference  is  regularly  to  the  Qur’an,  the  practice 
of  the  Prophet,  and  the  sayings  of  his  followers : 

‘ Whoso  makes  them  his  model  goes  right  ’ is  a 
common  saying.  The  scope  allowed  to  the  con- 
science in  private  affairs  by  Muslim  writers  is 
similar  to  that  indicated  by  the  maxim  noblesse 
oblige.  So  the  formula,  ‘ I appeal  from  you  to 

ourself,’  i.e.  ‘your  better  self,’  is  occasionally 

eard.i  Hence  the  word  abiyy,  ‘ refusing,’  is  often 
applied  by  poets  to  a soul  which  declines  of  itself 
to  enter  humiliating  courses. 

4.  The  public  conscience. — In  Oriental  despot- 
isms the  sovereign  does  not,  as  a rule,  pay  much 
regard  to  public  opinion,  and  it  might  be  hard  to 
find  any  case  in  Muslim  history  in  which  the 
conduct  of  the  sovereign  had  been  of  itself  actively 
resented ; neither  parricide  nor  fratricide,  de- 
bauchery, nor  even  heresy,  appears  to  have  of 
itself  stirred  up  such  indignation  among  the 
subjects  as  to  cost  a sovereign  his  throne.  The 
assassination  of  the  monster  al-Uakim,  the  Fatimid 
Khalif  (A.D.  1021),  seems  to  have  caused  more 
indignation  than  his  long  catalogue  of  atrocities. 
Cases  are  therefore  of  interest  in  which  concessions 
are  made  by  the  sovereign  to  the  public  conscience, 
to  the  extent  of  salving  it ; for  such  concessions 
imply  that  the  sovereign  thought  it  worth  salving. 
A fiction  with  which  we  meet  in  Egyptian  history 
more  than  once  is  the  discovery  of  buried  treasure, 
enabling  the  sovereign  to  build  a mosque — there 
being  a doubt  whether  the  Muslims  would  attend 
worship  in  one  which  had  been  built  out  of  ill- 
gotten  gains.  The  murder  of  a brother  was  occa- 
sionally explained  in  an  official  document  as  an 
accidental  death,''®  etc. ; but,  on  the  other  hand, 
clever  usurpers  not  infrequently  gathered  followers 
by  stirring  up  public  indignation  against  those 
whom  they  wished  to  overthrow.  The  Umayyad 
and' Abbasid  dynasties  both  won  their  first  triumphs 
in  this  way.  It  was  at  times  thought  worth  while 
to  murder  a saintly  man  and  make  it  appear  that 
a sovereign  had  perpetrated  the  crime,  with  the 
view  of  getting  him  dethroned.®  Similarly,  in  our 
time  there  have  been  suspicions  of  atrocities  being 
engineered  in  the  Ottoman  empire  for  the  purpose 

1 Yaqut,  Diet,  of  Learned  Men,  ed.  Margoliouth,  1910,  vol.  v. 
(‘  Life  of  Ibn  al-'Amid '). 

2 Ibn  al-Athir,  ix.  161  (Cairo,  1303). 

8 Ib.  ii.  29. 


of  rousing  the  conscience  of  Europe.  The  best- 
informed  political  writers  in  the  East  insist  on  the 
maxim,  ‘ the  peojde  follow  the  religion  of  their 
kings,’  and  the  maxim,  ‘ even  in  your  conscience 
curse  not  the  king  ’ (Ec  10“),  represents  the  prevail- 
ing practice. 

5.  Noteworthy  manifestations  of  the  conscience. 
— Although  the  lives  of  the  Muslim  sovereigns,  as 
told  by  their  chroniclers,  frequently,  if  not  ordi- 
narily, display  absolute  ruthlessness,  yet  in  their 
relations  with  those  persons  who  played  the  part  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets,  conscientiousness  seems  to 
have  been  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
Cases  in  which  the  sovereign,  however  arbitrary, 
permitted  himself  to  be  rebuked  by  a saint,  and  even 
followed  the  saint’s  advice,  are  quite  common.*  A 
saint  might  even  denounce  the  doings  of  a Khalif 
from  the  pulpit.®  The  following  anecdote  of  the 
Ghaznavia  Mahmud  b.  Sabuktakin  illustrates  the 
conscientiousness  of  an  Oriental  despot.  A tradi- 
tionalist was  summoned  to  repeat  edifying  matter 
before  the  Sultan.  The  man  commenced  his 
discourse  before  he  had  been  asked,  and  a slave 
was  told  to  box  his  ears.  The  blow  rendered  the 
preacher  permanently  deaf.  The  Sultan  was  deeply 
distressed  at  this  result,  and  offered  abundant 
gifts  in  compensation ; the  traditionalist  declined 
them  all,  saying  he  would  accept  nothing  but  what 
had  been  taken  from  him,  the  power  of  hearing. 
Requests  from  the  Sultan  for  pardon  were  met 
merely  with  a reference  to  the  final  judgment. 
To  this  stubborn  reply  the  Sultan  answered  with 
an  embrace.® 

There  is  a considerable  literature  on  the  desir- 
ability of  cleansing  the  ‘inner  man,’  of  which 
Ghazali’s  ‘ Scrutiny  of  the  Hearts  ’ may  be 
mentioned  as  an  example.^ 

Literature. — This  is  griven  in  the  article. 

D.  S.  Margoliouth. 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS.— Conscientiousness 
(from  ‘conscience’  [q.v.])  may  be  described  as  an 
attitude  within  the  moral  life,  a source  of  virtue, 
rather  than  one  of  the  virtues.  Judgment,  with 
its  intellectual  reference,  and  integrity,  with  its 
emotional  reference,  are  involved,  imparting  direc- 
tion to  conduct,  and  tending  strongly  to  the  adap- 
tation of  habit  on  the  basis  of  new  values. 

Developed  morality  presupposes  two  main  groups 
of  elements  which  interact  with  each  other.  These 
are  the  objective  and  the  subjective,  often  termed 
the  universal  (or  social)  and  the  individual  (or  per- 
sonal). The  former  consists  of  customs  and  usages, 
of  conventions,  observances,  and  legal  or  quasi- 
legal  codes,  of  social  and  political  institutions. 
All,  in  turn,  are  integral  to  a cultural  organiza- 
tion such  as  a race,  a people,  or  even  an  epoch.  Tlie 
latter,  though  inseparable  from  the  former,  con- 
sists of  the  peculiar  coutributiou  resultant  upon 
the  reaction  of  individuals  to  the  norms  of  the 
social  unity.  So  long  as  this  response  remains 
unconscious  or  unretlective,  personal  character 
misses  complete  distinctiveness,  and  tends  to  keei> 
the  level  of  the  general,  customary  average.  Rut 
wlien,  thanks  to  a subtle  admixture  of  intellect 
and  emotion,  men  place  themselves  in  a reflective 
attitude  towards  the  norms  of  the  communal  spirit, 
conscientiousness  supervenes,  and  obligation  ac- 
quires an  enhanced,  because  positively  recognized, 
influence  upon  character. 

‘ Conscientiousness,  then,  is  reflective  intelligence  grown  into 
character.  It  involves  a greater  and  wider  recognition  of  obli- 
gation in  general,  and  a larger  and  more  stable  emotional 
response  to  everything  that  presents  itself  as  duty  ; as  well  as 
the  habit  of  deliberate  consideration  of  the  moral  situation  and 
of  the  acts  demanded  byit’(J.  Dewey,  Outlines  of  a Critical 
Theory  of  Ethics,  1891,  p.  200). 

In  a word,  conscientiousness  is  marked  by  the 

1 e.q.  Tabari,  iii.  668.  2 JRAS,  1907,  p.  309. 

3  Yaqut,  Diet,  of  Learned  Men,  v. 
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presence  of  a reinforced  requirement  of  conscience, 
and  by  the  efiort  to  meet  it.  Yet,  even  so,  the  con- 
dition of  moral  anxiety,  accompanied  by  habitual 
introspection,  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  an  equi- 
table account  of  the  matter.  This  view  savours 
too  much  of  temporary  circumstances,  associated, 
say,  with  such  supposititious  entities  as  the  ‘ Non- 
conformist conscience,’  the  ‘ New  England  con- 
science,’ or  the  like.  Possibly  the  Puritan  strain 
led  Green  to  formulate  his  over-subjective  analysis : 

‘ There  remain  the  cases  (1)  of  reflexion  on  past  actions  of  our 
own,  (2)  of  consideration  whether  an  act  should  be  presently 
done,  which  it  rests  with  ourselves  to  do  or  not  to  do.  In  both 
these  oases,  the  question  of  the  character  or  state  of  will  which 
an  action  represents  may  be  raised  with  a possibility  of  being 
answered.  Given  an  ideal  of  virtue  ...  a man  may  ask  him- 
self, Was  I,  in  doing  so  and  so,  acting  as  a good  man  should, 
with  a pure  heart,  with  a wiU  set  on  the  objects  on  which  it 
should  be  set  ? — or  again.  Shall  I,  in  doing  so  and  so,  be  acting 
as  a good  man  should,  goodness  being  understood  in  the  same 
sense  ? . . . The  habit  in  a man  of  raising  such  questions  about 
himself  as  those  just  indicated,  is  what  we  have  mainly  in  view 
when  we  call  him  conscientious  ’ {Prol.  to  Ethics,  1883,  p.  322  f.). 

But  conscientiousness  is  not  to  be  identified  with 
conscience  ‘in  its  extreme  form  of  self-reflective- 
ness,’ which  ‘ investigates  with  the  searching  power 
of  an  expert,  in  order  to  discover  the  slightest  de- 
flection from  what  it  holds  to  be  good.  It  is  because 
of  its  personal  or  individual  character  that  it  is 
able  to  put  forward  a claim  to  independence  of  the 
State  or  of  any  social  order  ’ (S.  Alexander,  Moral 
Order  and  Progress,  1889,  p.  157  f.).  Accordingly, 
one  may  accentuate  the  subjective  aspect  of  con- 
scientiousness readily,  and  thus  minimize  the  objec- 
tive reference.  If  it  be  reduced  to  a mere  analysis 
of  internal  moods,  it  may  very  well  indicate  weak- 
ness rather  than  strength  of  character. 

‘ The  simply  ethical  temper  is  related  to  spiritual  productive- 
ness as  mere  good  taste  is  to  creativeness  in  poetry  and  art. 
With  so  circumspect  a step  it  makes  no  way ; and,  though  it 
never  wanders,  never  flies.  For  ever  occupied  in  distinguishing, 
it  acquires  the  habit  of  fear  instead  of  love — nay,  above  all 
things,  fears  to  love.  Its  maxims  are  maxims  of  avoidance, 
which  shape  themselves  into  negatives,  and  guard  every  avenue 
with  the  flaming  sword  of  prohibition,  “Thou  shalt  not.”  In 
apprehension  of  possible  evil,  it  dares  not  surrender  itself  to 
any  admiration  and  fling  itself  into  unrestrained  action  for  any 
haunting  end  : the  admiration  must  first  be  scrutinized,  till  it 
has  cooled  and  its  force  is  gone ; the  end  in  view  is  traced 
through  a thicket  of  comparisons,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  wood. 
Nothing,  accordingly,  is  more  rare  than  a character  at  once 
balanced  and  powerful,  judicial  and  enthusiastic  ; and  faultless 
perception  is  apt  to  involve  feeble  inspiration  ’ (James  Martineau, 
Types  of  Ethical  Theory  2,  1886,  ii.  60). 

Thus  the  division  of  opinion  regarding  conscien- 
tiousness has  its  roots  in  the  two  groups  of  elements 
inseparable  from  morality.  If  the  objective  factor 
be  emphasized,  knowledge  of  social  demands,  or 
insight  into  their  nature,  is  viewed  as  the  dominant 
feature.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  emphasis  be  laid 
on  the  subjective  factor,  self-examination,  with 
anxiety  about  personal  moods  and  feelings,  assumes 
primary  importance. 

In  the  Greek  world,  where  our  sense  of  conscien- 
tiousness had  not  developed,  hut  where  ‘ wisdom  ’ 
(<To<l>ia,  avveais,  not  yet  aweldijaLs)  played  a parallel 
role,  the  community-aggregate  of  predispositions 
and  tendencies  in  the  realm  of  values  (cf.  Grote, 
Plato  and  the  Other  Companions  of  Sokrates,  1865, 
i.  249)  furnished  plentiful  material  which  was  re- 
garded as  neither  good  nor  bad.  The  ‘ wise  man  ’ 
was  likened  to  an  artist,  who  shaped  this  raw  stuff 
into  the  masterpiece  of  a model  life.  For  example, 

‘ Aristotle  presents  ua  with  the  general  type  of  a subtle  and 
shifting  problem,  the  solution  of  which  must  be  worked  out 
afresh  by  each  individual  in  each  particular  case.  Conduct  to 
him  is  a free  and  living  creature,  and  not  a machine  controlled 
by  fixed  laws.  Every  life  is  a work  of  art  shaped  by  the  man 
who  lives  it’(G.  L.  Dickinson,  The  Greek  View  of  Life^,  1907, 
p.  137). 

Accordingly,  paradox  though  it  may  seem,  virtue 
was  knowledge,  in  the  sense  that  the  superior,  and 
therefore  thoughtful,  citizen  superimposed  a con- 
scious (reflective)  attitude  upon  the  traditional 
custom  of  the  troKa-ela.  In  this  way  the  ‘ higher 
law  ’ of  wisdom  was  made  manifest.  But,  leaving 


the  imperfect  Socratics  out  of  account  (cf.  Cynics, 
Casuistry),  it  bore  rather  upon  group-norms  than 
upon  the  independent  ‘ conscientious  ’ judgment  of 
the  individual.  The  internal  thrust  of  the  prin- 
ciple had  to  await  Stoicism  and  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness. 

Nevertheless,  the  classical  moralists  of  Greece 
did  originate  the  idea  of  inward  principle,  of  indi- 
vidual reaction  upon  the  cultural  situation,  with 
the  result  that,  consequent  upon  profound  civil 
vicissitudes,  the  Stoic  conception  of  ‘conscience,’ 
based  on  the  independence  of  the  ‘ wise  man,’  grew 
up  and  acquired  fixity.  In  this  way,  dynamic  pro- 
gress in  morality,  as  contrasted  with  static  custom, 
was  enlivened — not,  however,  without  pathological 
accompaniments,  because  the  restraints  of  the  old 
society  weakened.  Despite  this,  two  heritages  had 
been  prepared  for  the  Christian  consciousness  : the 
conception  of  inner  principle,  mediated  indivi- 
dually ; and  the  doctrine  that,  in  the  sphere  of 
morality  at  least,  whatever  might  be  said  of  reli- 
gion, this  inward  principle  must  be  adjudged  by  the 
mind.  Thus  the  contrast  between  the  two  ele- 
ments— the  objective  or  social  and  the  subjective 
or  individual — took  definite  shape.  And  successive 
conceptions  of  conscientiousness  witnessed,  if  not  a 
struggle,  then  a lack  of  balance,  between  them. 
At  one  time,  as  in  the  medifeval  view  of  ‘ prudence,’ 
the  objective  tended  to  assert  itself ; at  another, 
as  in  the  Puritan  emphasis  on  ‘ righteousness,’  the 
subjective  exercised  primacy.  In  a word,  men  con- 
structed their  description  of  the  source  of  virtue 
on  the  basis  of  current  relative  evaluation  of  the 
virtues. 

The  very  fact,  then,  that  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness has  substituted  ‘conscientiousness’  for  the 
‘ wisdom  ’ of  the  Greeks — and  this  finally — suffices 
to  show  that  the  internal  and  individual  had  won 
full  recognition.  The  conscientious  man  must  use 
discernment,  according  to  the  inward  principle, 
with  reference  to  the  norms  of  social  custom.  Moral 
progress  and  initiative  pivot  upon  this.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  initiative  is  concerned  about  these 
same  customs — to  discover  how  they  may  be  pre- 
served lively.  And  yet,  of  necessity,  this  process 
means  that,  because  they  are  subjects  of  concern 
and  of  consequent  new  estimate,  they  must  alter. 

Conscientiousness,  then,  may  be  described  as 
genuine  concern,  mediated  intelligently,  for  all 
such  values.  This  cannot  but  result  in  approval 
and  disapproval ; and  these  attitudes  are  traceable 
in  part  to  emotional  convictions  about  an  inward 
ideal.  So  far  as  the  conscientious  man  has  made 
this  ideal  his  own,  being  able  to  say,  ‘ This  one 
thing  I do,’  it  has  become  ‘ the  way  and  the  truth  ’ 
for  him.  Accordingly,  in  the  issue,  conscientious- 
ness turns  out  to  be  an  energetic  pursuit  of  an 
individual-social  ideal — an  ideal  that  appeals  to 
emotion  mainly  through  objective  associations, 
and  to  intellect  mainly  through  intelligent  per- 
sonal reactions  to  those  associations.  The  con- 
scientious man  is  at  once  responsive  to  social 
achievements  and  ends,  and  considerate  of  the  one 
principle  whereby  these  ends  are  relegated  to  their 
due  places  in  a harmonious  whole.  He  feels  that 
his  own  goodness  is  bound  up  with  that  of  others, 
hence  personal  assertion  of  the  norm  as  he  envisages 
it ; he  knows  that  his  own  progress  must  depend 
ultimately  upon  the  clearness  of  his  apprehension 
of  the  inward  principle.  Thus  reflective  insight, 
on  the  basis  of  aftective  conviction,  grasping  and 
transforming  group-norms,  constitutes  the  moral 
attitude  known  as  conscientiousness.  For  this 
reason,  the  latter  is  held  to  be  the  source  and 
guardian  of  virtue.  It  serves  itself  the  central 
factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  an  active  moral  con- 
sciousness. 

But,  further,  this  implies  that  conscientiousness 
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is  characterized  by  disinterestedness.  Otherwise, 
it  would  not  include  a concrete  estimate  of  the 
entire  import  of  an  action.  Self-assertion  here 
becomes  a species  of  self-forgetfulness.  For  by 
this  quality  the  self-reference  of  conscientiousness 
is  merged  in  a larger  whole.  So,  if  this  quality  be 
emphasized,  conscientiousness  may  find  a place  in 
the  list  of  virtues.  It  would  then  stand  as  tlie  chief 
of  the  cardinal  virtues,  thus  becoming  more  or  less 
identical  with  what  modern  moralists  have  termed 
the  ‘good  will.’  This  implies  that  it  is  the  guar- 
antee, not  of  mental  acumen  or  of  {esthetic  taste, 
but  of  goodness  realizing  itself  throughout  the 
entire  circle  of  a life  which,  in  turn,  draws  sus- 
tenance from  the  norms  of  the  community.  In 
these  norms  the  conscientious  man  discovers  new 
stimuli  to  the  inner  principle.  But  the  necessity 
for  reflexion  rules  out  supposititious  automatic 
deliverances  of  an  equally  supposititious  ‘ internal 
tribunal’ — ‘conscience.’  Briefly,  vital  interest  in 
the  good,  as  the  principle  reveals  it,  at  once  sets 
problems,  and  points  the  conditions  of  their  solution. 
Fusion  of  sober  judgment  with  earnest  aspiration, 
and  fusion  of  restraint,  mediated  socially,  with 
fervent  desire,  both  passing  over  into  will,  consti- 
tute tlie  modern  counterpart  of  the  Greek  ‘wisdom.’ 
And  this  species  of  ethical  apperception  which 
imports  our  experience  into  a moral  order,  and  also 
perceives  that  it  is  originated  from  a moral  order, 
is  true  conscientiousness.  It  is  the  pre-requisite 
and  accompaniment  of  any  end  which  moral  beings 
can  adopt  for  the  completion  of  their  well-being. 
Hence  its  inevitable  relation  to  questions  which 
pass  over  into  the  field  of  religion. 

See  also  Conscienck,  Ethics  (Christian),  Wis- 
dom. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS. — What  is  consciousness? 
From  the  dawn  of  modern  philosophy  the  question 
has  been  discussed,  and  psychology  and  philosophy 
have  endeavoured  to  find  a reply.  Tlie  answers 
have  been  very  various,  but  we  may  not  summarize 
them  in  this  article.  To  summarize  those  given 
from  the  time  of  Descartes  onwards  would  be  to 
write  a history  of  modern  philosophy.  And  at 
present  the  question  is  more  widely  and  more  in- 
cisively discussed  than  ever  before.  Some  philo- 
sophers and  psychologists  almost  insist  on  discard- 
ing the  name  altogether,  while  others  make  the 
results  of  the  analysis  of  consciousness  the  whole 
of  their  philosophy.  For  example,  A.  E.  Taylor 
wi'ites : 

‘ This  is  perhaps  the  place  to  add  the  further  remark  that,  if 
we  would  be  rigidly  accurate  in  psychological  terminology,  we 
ought  to  banish  the  very  expression  “ consciousness  ” or  “ states 
of  consciousness”  from  our  language.  What  are  really  given 
in  experience  are  attentive  processes  with  a certain  common 
character.  We  abstract  this  character  and  give  it  the  name 
of  “ consciousness,”  and  then  fall  into  the  blunder  of  calling 
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the  concrete  processes  “states"  or  “modifications”  of  this 
abstraction,  just  as  in  dealing  with  physical  things  we  make 
abstraction  of  their  common  properties  under  the  name  of 
“ matter,”  and  then  talk  as  if  the  things  themselves  were 
“ forms  of  matter.”  Properly  speaking,  there  are  physical 
things  and  there  are  minds,  but  there  are  no  such  things  in 
the  actual  world  as  “matter”  and  “consciousness,”  and  we  do 
well  to  avoid  using  the  words  when  we  can  help  it  ’ {ElemeiUs  of 
Metaphysics,  p.  79  n.).  In  the  text,  with  all  the  emphasis  of 
italics,  Taylor  says : ‘ We  cannot  too  strongly  insist  that  if  by 
“ self-consciousness  ” is  meant  a cognitive  state  which  is  its  own 
object,  there  is  no  such  thing,  and  it  is  a psychological  impossi- 
bility that  there  should  be  any  such  thing  as  self-consciousness. 
No  cognitive  state  ever  has  itself  for  its  own  object.  Every 
cognitive  state  has  for  its  object  something  other  than  itself 
(ib.  p.  79). 

Taylor  makes  short  work  of  consciousness  ; and 
if  we  took  his  view,  the  writing  of  an  article  on 
consciousness  might  be  dispensed  with.  But,  as 
we  are  hardly  able  to  conceive  what  is  meant  by  a 
cognitive  state  which  has  an  object  which  is  some- 
thing other  than  itself,  we  may  be  permitted  to  go 
on.  It  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the  ordinary  use 
of  language,  and  certainly  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  use  of  psychological  language,  to  speak  of  a 
cognitive  state  in  active  relation  with  an  object. 
For  whom  is  the  state,  and  who  is  aware  of  it? 
But  this  question  may  be  better  discussed  at  a later 
stage.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the 
word  ‘consciousness’  denotes  some  phase  or  aspect 
of  our  mental  life,  and  that  it  is  not  identical  with 
any  of  the  other  aspects  whicli  we  apply  to  parti- 
cular mental  processes  or  states.  It  is  not  feeling, 
nor  is  it  willing,  nor  is  it  thinking ; but  these 
states  or  processes  have  this  at  least  in  common, 
that  they  are  conscious  states.  The  contrast 
does  not  lie  between  feeling  and  consciousness, 
or  between  willing  and  consciousness,  or  between 
thinking  and  consciousness.  The  contrast  lies  be- 
tween consciousness  and  unconsciousness.  For  the 
characteristic  of  every  mental  state,  or  of  every 
mental  process,  seems  just  to  consist  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  states  of  a conscious  subject,  and  that 
they  are  for  that  subject. 

While  this  is  so,  many  questions  of  interest 
and  importance  arise  as  to  the  relations  of  the  sub- 
ject to  its  states,  as  to  the  distinction,  if  there 
is  a distinction,  between  the  phrases  ‘ states  of 
consciousness’  and  ‘consciousness  of  states.’  Is 
consciousness  to  be  identified  with  the  sum  of  its 
states  ? Can  we  neglect  the  reference  to  a subject, 
and  proceed  to  analyze,  compare,  classify,  and 
arrange  these  states  according  to  the  laws  of  their 
growth,  their  interrelations,  and  so  on,  leaving  out 
of  sight,  as  common  to  them  all,  their  relation  to 
a common  subject?  This  has  been  done,  and,  in 
fact,  it  is  the  ordinary  psychological  procedure. 
But  there  is  always  a sort  of  uneasiness  about  pro- 
ceeding in  this  Avay  ; for  many  inconvenient  ques- 
tions arise  as  to  the  subject  for  whom  the  experiences 
are,  and  the  unity  to  which  they  are  referred.  Ideas, 
processes,  and  states  come  and  go  ; they  cluster  to- 
gether, they  occupy  our  attention,  and  they  seem 
to  pass  into  the  unconscious.  It  is  natural  that  the 
scene  of  their  appearance  should  he  likened  to  a 
theatre,  and  that,  while  they  have  passed  from  the 
scene,  they  should  have  a sort  of  e.xistence  behind 
the  scenes.  It  may  be  well  to  quote  the  classic 
illustration  of  Hume : 

‘ For  my  part,  when  I enter  most  intimately  into  what  I call 
myself,  I always  stumble  on  some  particular  perception  or 
other,  of  heat  or  cold,  light  or  shade,  love  or  hatred,  pain  or 
pleasure.  I never  can  catch  myself  at  any  time  without  a per- 
ception, and  never  can  observe  anything  but  the  perception. 
When  my  perceptions  are  removed  for  any  time,  as  by  sound 
sleep,  so  long  am  I insensible  of  myself,  and  may  truly  be  said 
not  to  exist.  And  were  all  my  perceptions  removed  by  death, 
and  could  I neither  think,  nor  feel,  nor  see,  nor  love,  nor  hate, 
after  the  dissolution  of  my  body,  I should  be  entirely  annihil- 
ated, nor  do  I conceive  what  is  further  requisite  to  make  me  a 
perfect  non-entity.  If  any  one,  upon  serious  and  unprejudiced 
reflexion,  thinks  he  has  a different  notion  of  himself,  I must 
confess  I can  reason  no  longer  with  him.  All  I can  allow  him 
is,  that  he  may  be  in  the  right  as  well  as  I,  and  that  we  are 
essentially  different  in  this  particular.  He  may,  perhaps,  per- 
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ceive  something  simple  and  continued,  which  he  calls  himself ; 
though  I am  certain  there  is  no  such  principle  in  me. 

But,  setting  aside  some  metaphysicians  of  this  kind,  I may 
venture  to  affirm  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  they  are  nothing 
hut  a bundle  or  collection  of  different  perceptions,  which  succeed 
each  other  with  an  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  are  in  a perpetual 
flux  and  movement.  Our  e3’es  cannot  turn  in  their  sockets  with- 
out varying  our  perceptions.  Our  thought  is  still  more  variable 
than  our  sight ; and  all  our  other  senses  and  faculties  con- 
tribute to  this  change  ; nor  is  there  any  single  power  of  the  soul 
which  remains  unalterably  the  same,  perhaps  for  one  moment. 
The  mind  is  a kind  of  theatre,  where  several  perceptions  suc- 
cessively make  their  appearance  ; pass,  re-pass,  glide  away,  and 
mingle  in  an  infinite  variety  of  postures  and  situations.  There 
is  properly  no  simplicity  in  it  at  one  time,  nor  identity  in  differ- 
ent ; whatever  natural  propension  we  may  have  to  imagine  that 
simplicity  and  identity.  The  comparison  of  the  theatre  must 
not  mislead  us.  They  are  the  successive  perceptions  only  that 
constitute  the  mind  ; nor  have  we  the  most  distant  notion  of  the 
place  where  these  scenes  are  represented,  or  of  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed  ’ (Hume’s  Worlcs,  ed.  Green  and  Grose, 
Bond.  1909,  i.  534  f.).  Or,  again,  a little  further  on  : ‘ What  we 
call  mind  is  nothing  but  a heap  or  bundle  of  different  percep- 
tions united  together  by  certain  relations,  and  supposed,  though 
falsely,  to  be  endowed  with  a certain  simplicity  and  identity'.’ 

It  is  a curious  passage,  and  the  more  rve  study 
it  the  more  curious  it  ajfpears.  There  is  the  sug- 
gestion of  a theatre,  so  often  made  since  by  other 
psychologists,  and  no  sooner  is  it  made  than  it  is 
withdrawn.  Yet  it  has  fulfilled  its  aim.  It  has 
directed  our  attention  to  the  stage,  and  has  so  far 
served  its  purpose.  But  a theatre  suggests  a stage, 
and  players,  and  spectators.  These  suggestions, 
however,  are  somewhat  inconvenient,  and  raise 
awkward  questions.  So  we  are  told  that  ‘the 
comparison  of  the  theatre  must  not  mislead  us.’ 
For  it  is  ‘ the  successive  percejitions  only  that 
constitute  the  mind.’  One  is  compelled  to  ask. 
What  is  a perception,  and  what  is  a succession  ? 
Above  we  were  told  that  ‘ several  perceptions  suc- 
cessively make  their  appearance — pass,  re-pass, 
glide  away,  and  mingle  in  an  infinite  variety  of 
postures  and  situations.’  The  perceptions  make 
their  appearance — to  whom  ? Hume  had  formerly 
spoken  of  ‘what  I call  my  self.’  So  it  is  to  what 
he  calls  himself  that  the  perceptions  appear,  and 
all  the  passing,  re-passing,  and  other  movements 
are  perceived  by  himself.  And  yet  the  mind  that 
perceives,  that  looks  on  at  the  gliding  sliow,  is 
nothing  but  the  bundle  or  collection  of  different 
perceptions.  Is  the  mind  aware  that  it  is  a bundle  ? 
Or  that  it  is  a collection  ? Whence  came  the 
bundle  or  collection  ? And  how  does  it  recognize 
itself  to  be  a unity  ? In  the  passage  before  us, 
Hume  is  unable  to  state  his  argument  without  the 
implication,  in  every  sentence,  of  what  he  formally 
denies.  He  is  in  the  presence  of  a unique  fact — 
the  fact  of  a succession  of  perceptions  which  recog- 
nizes itself  as  a bundle  or  collection.  How  is  it  so  ? 
We  are  careful  to  state  it  in  his  own  language,  for 
that  language  implies  the  unity  of  the  conscious 
subject  to  which  all  the  gliding  appearances  are 
referred.  It  would  appear  that  we  are  face  to  face 
with  a unique  kind  of  thing — a thing  which  seems 
at  the  same  time  to  be  knower  and  known,  actor 
and  spectator,  a show  and  the  spectator  for  whom 
the  show  is.  For  all  these  passing,  re-passing,  and 
gliding  appearances,  so  felicitously  described  by 
Hume,  had  an  existence  only  for  himself;  and, 
while  other  people  may  have  similar  experiences, 
these  particular  experiences  were  for  him  alone. 
And  he  was  something  more  than  the  bundle  of 
perceptions,  he  was  the  self  for  whom  the  percep- 
tions were.  We  do  not  require  here  to  discuss  the 
relation  of  body  and  mind  (see  Body  and  Mind, 
Brain  and  Mind,  Mind),  or  of  physiology  and 
psychology.  Nor  can  we  dwell  on  the  attempts 
to  deduce  the  unity  of  consciou.sness  from  the  unity 
of  the  nervous  system.  There  is  a parallelism  be- 
tween tlie  growth  of  mind  and  the  gi’owth  of  an 
organized  nervous  system.  Phy.siology  has  often 
given  useful  hints  to  psychology.  There  are  paral- 
lels between  the  evolution  of  the  organism  and  the 


evolution  of  consciousness.  But,  while  that  is  so, 
the  fact  of  consciousness  remains  without  parallel, 
and  its  nature  must  oidy  be  described  and  not  ex- 
plained. It  is  intere.sting,  for  example,  to  follow 
Herbert  Spencer  through  his  works  setting  forth 
the  Synthetic  Philosophy,  from  the  First  Prin- 
ciples, through  Biology  and  Psychology  to  Socio- 
logy and  Ethics.  It  is  of  special  interest  to  mark 
the  descrijition  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  these, 
and  then  to  notice  how  psychology  enters  in.  After 
he  has  described  the  evolution  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, he  seeks  to  correlate  the  stages  of  evolution 
with  a corresponding  mental  growth.  How  about 
consciousness  ? Whence  did  it  come  ? 

‘ In  its  higher  forms,  instinct  is  probably  accompanied  by  a 
rudimentary  consciousness.  There  cannot  be  co-ordination  of 
many  stimuli  without  some  ganglion  through  which  they  are 
all  brought  into  relation.  In  the  process  of  bringing  them  into 
relation,  this  ganglion  must  be  subject  to  the  influence  of  each — 
must  undergo  many  changes.  And  the  quick  succession  of 
changes  in  a ganglion,  implying,  as  it  does,  perpetual  experiences 
of  differences  and  likenesses,  constitutes  the  raw  material  of 
consciousness.  The  implication  is  that,  as  fast  as  instinct  is 
developed,  some  kind  of  consciousness  becomes  nascent’  (Psy- 
chology, Bond.  1885,  sect.  195). 

So  far  we  obtain  only  a raw  material  of  con- 
sciousness and  some  kind  of  nascent  consciousness. 
Another  passage  from  the  Psychology  seems  to  show 
how  a consciousness  must  arise  : 

‘ Separate  impressions  are  received  by  the  senses — by  different 
parts  of  the  body.  If  they  go  no  further  than  the  places  at  which 
they  are  received,  they  are  useless.  Or,  if  only  some  of  them 
are  brought  into  relation  with  one  another,  they  are  useless. 
That  an  effectual  adjustment  may  be  made,  they  must  be  all 
brought  into  relation  with  one  another.  But  this  implies  some 
centre  of  communication  common  to  them  all,  through  which 
they  severally  pass ; and  as  they  cannot  pass  through  it  simul- 
taneousl.v,  they  must  pass  through  it  in  succession.  So  that, 
as  the  external  phenomena  responded  to  become  greater  in 
number  and  more  complicated  in  kind,  the  varietj'  and  rapiditj" 
of  the  changes  to  which  this  common  centre  of  communication 
is  subject  must  increase — there  must  result  an  unbroken  series 
of  these  changes,  there  must  arise  a consciousness.  Hence  the 
progress  of  the  correspondence  between  the  organism  and  its 
environment  necessitates  a gradual  reduction  of  the  sensorial 
changes  to  a succession  ; and  b,v  so  doing  evolves  a distinct 
consciousness — a consciousness  that  becomes  higher  as  the  suc- 
cession becomes  more  rapid  and  the  correspondence  more  com- 
plete ’ (sect.  179). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how,  in  the  description 
of  the  process,  Spencer  is  constrained  to  assume, 
as  in  existence,  the  consciousness  whose  genesis 
he  is  seeking  to  describe.  He  speaks  of  ‘per- 
petual experiences  of  differences  and  likenesses’ 
in  the  ganglion  through  which  the  numerous 
stimuli  are  co-ordinated.  If  these  exist,  then 
we  submit  that  the  work  supposed  to  be  effected 
by  consciousness  is  already  being  done.  If  these 
stimuli  can  be  co-ordinated  by  a ganglion,  what  is 
the  need  of  a consciousness  to  do  a work  already 
sufficiently  provided  for?  As  we  read  on,  the 
wonder  increases.  The  impressions  received  by 
the  senses  must  he  adjusted,  and  the  adjustment  is 
made  through  a centre  of  communication  through 
which  they  pass  in  succession.  But  this  centre, 
through  which  the  impressions  pass  in  succession, 
does  a business  which  is  ever  on  the  increase,  and, 
in  order  that  its  work  may  be  done,  a consciousness 
must  arise.  Why?  As  a matter  of  fact,  a con- 
sciousness has  arisen — something  which  is  aware  of 
the  various  changes  within  itself,  which  also  has  a 
certain  power  of  intervention.  But  in  the  description 
of  the  whole  process  no  place  is  left  at  which  a con- 
sciousness can  enter  in.  Either  one  must  hold  that 
consciousness  has  been  implicitly  present  from  the 
beginning,  or  it  can  never  appear  on  the  terms 
assigned  to  its  entrance  by  Spencer. 

That  tliere  is  a relation  between  consciousness 
and  the  nervous  states  of  the  organism  is  unques- 
tionable. But  the  origin  and  character  of  that  re- 
lationsliip  are  not  sufficiently  described  by  Spencer. 
From  the  above  account  of  the  origin  of  conscious- 
ness, it  appears  as  altogether  a superfluous  addition 
to  a nervous  system.  The  work  of  co-ordination 
has  been  already  accomplished,  and  has,  indeed, 
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automatically  iiroceecled  until  the  stimuli  have 
learned  how  to  pass  through  a centre,  and  to  pass 
in  orderly  jjrocession.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  consci- 
ousness is  greatly  needed  in  the  system  of  Spencer. 
For  ‘all  mental  action  wliatever,’  we  are  told  a 
little  further  on,  ‘ is  delinable  as  the  continuous 
differentiation  and  integration  of  states  of  con- 
sciousness’ (op.  cit.  ii.  301).  Are  the  states  of 
consciousness  determined  by  the  states  of  the 
organism  ? Are  they  part  of  the  integration  and 
differentiation  of  matter  and  motion  ? Or  is  there 
only  a parallelism  between  tlie  two?  Is  psycho- 
physical parallelism  the  ultimate  word  on  the 
relationship  between  the  two?  Or  is  the  con- 
sciousness simply  an  epiphenonienon,  a mere  ac- 
companiment, or,  in  the  metaphor  of  Huxley,  is 
it  simply  the  ticking  of  the  clock  which  is  mistaken 
for  its  function  ? 

Leaving  on  one  side  the  questions  of  the  origin 
of  consciousness  as  unanswerable,  and  the  further 
questions  of  the  relations  of  mind  and  body  as  too 
large  for  our  proper  theme,  let  us  ask,  What  is 
really  meant  by  conscious  life,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  consciousness  ? As  we  reflect  on  what  happens 
when  we  attend  to  the  processes  of  our  inner  life, 
we  note  three  main  characteristics  : (1)  There  is 
the  fact  of  change ; without  change,  or  without 
the  entrance  of  a new  fact  into  consciousness,  there 
is  no  consciousness.  Continued  sameness  would 
mean  unconsciousness.  (2)  There  is  the  preservation 
or  reproduction  of  previously  given  elements,  with 
some  connexion  between  elements  formerly  given 
and  those  that  are  new.  (3)  There  is  the  inward 
unity  of  recognition.  In  the  stream  of  the  inner 
life  there  are  always  present  those  three  factors. 
Thus  synthesis  is  the  fundamental  fact  of  all  con- 
sciousness. But  the  synthetic  activity  of  conscious- 
ness has  always  a certain  end  in  view.  This  will 
become  abundantly  clear  as  we  look  at  the  mental 
attitude  towards  an  object.  This  attitude  is  three- 
fold, corresponding  to  the  three  aspects  of  mental 
activity.  Consciousness  is  always  occupied  with 
some  object.  It  is  not  needful  to  deline  the  object 
for  our  present  purpose.  But,  be  it  what  it  may, 
(1)  it  is  an  object  of  knowledge  ; we  seem  to  know 
it,  or  to  know  something  about  it.  (2)  It  brings 
to  us  some  pleasure  or  pain  ; it  affects  us  in  some 
way.  (3)  We  tend  to  alter  it,  transform  it,  take 
possession  of  it,  and  master  it.  We  desire  to  have 
a clearer  view  of  its  character,  or  to  make  it  serve 
our  purpose.  An  object  is  thus  related  to  us  in 
three  ways  ; and  these  three  are  the  fundamental 
aspects  of  conscious  activity — knowing,  feeling,  and 
striving,  which  are  three  aspects  of  the  same  mental 
state,  not  to  be  separated  from  each  other,  not  to 
be  thought  of  as  successive  in  time,  but  elements 
of  one  concrete  experience.  From  any  of  these 
points  of  view  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
unity  of  the  subject,  which  recognizes  all  tliese 
attitudes  as  its  own.  Cognition,  recognition,  or 
any  other  name  descriptive  of  the  cognitive  atti- 
tude, presupposes  the  unity  of  the  subject.  The 
feeling  of  pleasure  in  activity,  or  of  pain  in  the 
interruption  of  the  activity,  presupposes  a central 
point  into  relation  with  which  the  changing  ele- 
ments of  consciousness  are  brought.  Similarly, 
it  may  be  shown  that  all  conative  activity  presup- 
poses the  unity  of  the  subject,  for  it  is  the  attempt 
to  bring  the  object  into  harmonious  relations  with 
the  other  objects  formerly  or  presently  held  to- 
gether in  our  experience. 

Thus  from  many  points  of  view,  as  we  look  at 
the  living,  moving,  thinking,  willing,  concrete  being, 
we  are  presented  with  the  fact  of  a unitary  con- 
sciousness, of  a real  self,  capable  of  a real  experi- 
ence. Yet  it  has  been  possible  for  systems  to  be 
constructed,  theories  of  knowledge  to  be  promul- 
gated, psychological  theories  to  be  set  forth,  and 


views  to  be  argued,  from  which  personalism  has 
been  excluded,  and  all  reference  to  self  and  the 
unity  of  the  self  avoided.  It  is  worth  while  to  see 
how  this  has  been  possible.  The  possibility  of  it 
lias  not  been  without  advantage  in  the  interests  of 
science.  What  does  science  desire  to  accomplkh  ? 
A man  of  science  does  not  know  anything,  does 
not  desire  to  know  anything,  save  the  objects  in 
their  causal  relation  to  one  another.  He  seeks  to 
look  at  things  as  parts  of  Nature,  strives  to  con- 
struct and  to  model  them  until  he  has  arranged 
them  in  their  sequence  as  causes  and  effects.  He 
strives  to  find  the  linkages,  and,  when  he  has 
linked  all  things  together  in  a scheme  which  seems 
to  include  the  whole,  he  is  satisfied  with  his  work. 
But,  in  order  to  fulfil  this  purpose,  he  has  to  make 
himself  a martyr  to  science.  He  is  no  longer  a man 
with  his  will  and  his  purpose,  a living,  breathing 
man  with  a life  of  his  own ; he  has  become  what 
we  may  call  an  abstract  spectator,  a consciousness 
which  simply  becomes  aware  of  the  ongoings  and 
the  linkages  of  the  energies  of  the  universe.  Such 
a personalit3r  is  not  a real  man.  The  standpoint  of 
the  spectator  involves  certain  abstractions.  He 
has  put  aside  all  interests,  all  living  attitudes,  and 
all  the  varied  manifoldness  of  his  concrete  life,  and 
has  converted  himself  into  a mere  onlooker,  whose 
whole  aim  is  to  understand  the  ways  in  which 
things  are  linked  together.  It  is  so  far  an  arti- 
ficial attitude,  but  in  this  abstraction  from  all  that 
relates  to  personal  will  and  purpose  lies  the  enor- 
mous strength  of  the  scientific  attitude.  It  enables 
the  onlooker  to  regard  the  processes  of  the  world 
as  the  outcome  of  laws,  to  bring  them  into  relations, 
to  master  them,  and  harness  them  to  the  fulfilment 
of  his  purposes.  In  fact,  the  scientific  spectator 
who  desires  simj)ly  to  know  and  to  master  the 
sj'stem  of  the  world,  abstracts  altogether  from  his 
own  life-interests,  even  from  his  own  individuality, 
becoTiies  merely  a spectator  of  processes  which  are 
not  for  this  individual  or  for  that,  but  the  same  for 
every  one.  F urther,  not  only  does  he  abstract  from 
all  personal  interests  and  from  all  individual  pro- 
clivities, he  finally  comes  to  abstract  from  the 
activity  of  the  knowing  subject  itself,  and  to  look 
at  the  world  as  a system  complete  in  itself,  and 
independent  of  any  subject.  This  mere  abstract 
knower,  who  has  detached  himself  from  every 
personal  characteristic,  attitude,  and  interest, 
who  simply  watches  the  processes  of  Nature  and 
registers  them,  is  a useful  creature  for  many  pur- 
poses, but  he  cau  scarcely  be  taken  as  a complete 
and  adequate  representative  of  what  consciousness, 
or  self-consciousness  in  the  fullness  of  its  concrete 
being,  means. 

Science  must  proceed  after  the  fashion  described, 
if  it  is  to  do  its  work.  But  we  ought  to  remind 
ourselves  of  the  limitations  prescribed  bj'  this  atti- 
tude. In  particular,  we  are  not  to  put  this  abstract 
spectator,  who  has  reduced  himself  to  the  stature 
of  a mere  spectator,  in  the  place  of  the  living  man. 
The  synthetic  unity  of  appercei)tion,  to  use  Kant’s 
phrase,  may  be  all  that  is  required  for  the  purposes 
of  explaining  and  describing  the  world,  but  this 
abstract  attitude  of  the  subject  is  not  sufficient 
when  we  seek  to  speak  of  consciousness  or  of  self- 
consciousness  as  it  is  in  living  experience.  In  the 
science  of  psychology  we  have  also  to  assume  this 
abstract  attitude.  Before  the  psychologist  are  the 
perceptions  and  thoughts,  the  feelings  and  emo- 
tions, the  judgments  and  volitions,  which  he  is  to 
study  and  describe.  He  is  well  aware  that  the 
only  key  to  the  understanding  of  them  lies  within 
himself.  No  one  save  himself  is  aware  of  these 
conscious  states,  so  far  as  thej''  are  his  own.  They 
are  for  him  part  of  his  own  individual  experience, 
and  no  one  else  has  these  partioilar  ex]ierienccs. 
But  he  has  to  take  them  as  tj'pical,  and  the  subject 
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which  has  the  experience  becomes  an  abstract  de- 
tached subject,  a spectator  who  stands  outside  of 
the  skull  of  everybody,  and  is  supposed  to  have  the 
manifold  life  of  every  conscious  subject  open  to  his 
gaze.  It  is  necessary  to  make  these  abstractions  ; 
to  make  them  is  indispensable  for  the  solution  of 
particular  problems,  and  helps  us  to  attain  to  that 
mastery  of  the  world  which  is  essential  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  tasks  of  life.  It  is  not  needful  to 
quarrel  with  the  abstract  attitude  of  every  science, 
or  to  accuse  it  of  wilful  neglect  of  many  elements 
in  conscious  life ; our  quarrel  arises  only  when  these 
special  scientific  aspects  are  set  forth  as  complete 
and  exhaustive  accounts  of  the  world. 

To  deal  rightly  with  the  question  of  conscious- 
ness which  we  have  in  hand,  we  must  not  be 
content  to  regard  it  as  it  appears  in  abstract 
science — merely  as  that  which  is  aware  of  the 
processes  of  the  world’s  ongoing,  or  merely  as  the 
abstract  subject  which  meets  us  in  psychological 
treatises.  To  neglect  the  subject  and  all  its  indi- 
vidual experiences,  hopes,  fears,  and  wishes,  is  quite 
right  on  the  part  of  the  physicist,  the  chemist,  and 
the  naturalist;  and  so  to  exclude  the  individual, 
and  to  declare  that  biography  forms  no  part  of 
psychology,  is  quite  legitimate  when  the  psycho- 
logist is  seeking  to  understand  the  process  of 
consciousness  in  general.  But  if  the  aim  is  to 
understand  the  fullness,  the  manifoldness,  the 
complexity,  as  well  as  the  unity,  of  mental  life, 
the  method  is  inadequate.  The  psychologist  looks 
at  the  inner  life  as  mere  contents  of  consciousness. 
This  consciousness  only  becomes  aware  of  what  is 
going  on,  and  from  this  point  of  view  it  is  nothing 
more.  All  contents  are  of  equal  value,  or,  rather, 
they  are  of  value  simply  because  they  have  a place 
in  the  stream  of  consciousness.  But  this  view  of 
consciousness  is  of  value  only  to  the  psychologist, 
whose  business  is  to  describe  and  explain  the  con- 
tents of  consciousness,  and  to  organize  them  into  a 
system.  When  we  look  away  from  the  peculiar 
business  of  psychology,  and  speak  of  men  in  their 
habit  as  they  live,  we  are  aware  of  a great  deal  of 
which  psychology  takes  no  notice.  There  is  the 
life  which  the  poet  sees,  expresses,  and  interprets ; 
there  is  the  life  of  which  the  historian  writes,  which 
he  seeks  to  interpret  and  to  understand ; there  is 
the  world  of  political,  social,  moral,  and  religious 
interests  ; and  all  of  us  are  in  that  world — each  a 
separate  personality,  characterized  for  selves  and 
others  as  personalities,  with  the  power  of  looking 
before  and  after,  of  foreseeing  ends,  and  adopting 
means  to  realize  them,  of  forming  ideals,  and  of 
living  up  to  them.  Again,  in  every  act  of  ours,  in 
every  feeling,  every  volition,  and  every  thought, 
we  are  conscious  of  a self  which  expresses  itself  in 
aims  and  meanings.  We  see  ourselves  girt  about 
with  duties,  laden  with  responsibilities,  and  we  feel 
that  we  have  a meaning  in  ourselves,  and  a place 
in  the  world. 

We  are  not  called  on  to  explain  here  the  different 
meanings  which  the  self  has  for  the  psychologist, 
and  for  all  others,  such  as  the  poet,  tne  historian, 
the  jurist,  the  artist.  In  the  works  of  all  these  we 
are  in  a field  of  personal  will  and  personal  interest ; 
in  the  company  of  the  psychologist  we  are  merely 
in  the  presence  of  a consciousness  which  is  reduced 
to  the  aspect  of  being  only  aware  of  its  contents, 
and  has  no  special  interest  in,  or  preference  for,  any 
of  these  contents.  Such  a potentiality  we  may 
leave  on  one  side  as  we  proceed  to  deal  with  con- 
sciousness. What  is  it?  Well,  it  is  not  to  be 
identified  with  the  sum  of  all  its  states,  or  with 
the  sum  of  all  its  real  or  consistent  presentations. 
It  is  not  the  stream  of  changes  which  goes  on  within 
it,  or  merely  the  awareness  of  the  contents  of  that 
stream.  It  is  not  knowing,  or  willing,  or  feeling, 
for  outside  of  it  there  is  no  feeling,  no  willing,  no 


knowing.  Consciousness  is  the  condition  of  all 
mental  life ; without  consciousness  there  is  no 
mental  life.  A psychical  fact  is  simply  a fact  in 
consciousness,  and  it  is  nothing  else.  Unconscious 
knowing  is  a phrase  to  which  we  can  attach  no 
meaning.  Just  as  little  can  we  interpret  a willing 
of  which  we  have  no  consciousness. 

Consciousness,  therefore,  is  undefinable.  Like 
all  ultimates,  we  must  simply  accept  it  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  explanation  of  all  else,  itself  remaining 
unexplained.  It  may  not  be  identified  with  the 
sum  of  its  states,  any  more  than  we  can  identify 
a real  whole  with  the  sum  of  its  parts.  For,  after 
w’e  have  summed  up  the  parts,  there  remains  un- 
accounted for  the  wholeness  of  the  whole.  A 
machine  is  not  the  sum  of  its  parts,  and  an  organ- 
ism is  something  more  than  the  sum  of  its  structures 
and  functions.  This  statement,  true  of  every  whole, 
is  uniquely  true  of  the  whole  of  consciousness.  It 
is  not  a faculty  in  addition  to  other  faculties,  as 
memory  is  different,  say,  from  imagination ; it  is 
implied  in  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is  an 
essential  property  of  every  process  that  goes  on 
within  the  mind.  The  simplest  view  is  that  w'hich 
regards  consciousness  as  the  sphere  in  which  im- 
mediate experience  goes  on.  We  are  baffled  by  the 
very  simplicity  of  the  immediate  operation  of  con- 
sciousness. We  are  baffled  also  by  the  fact  that 
out  of  this  simplicity  are  evolved  all  the  results 
of  the  activity  of  consciousness  in  relation  to  the 
world  and  to  self.  Sciences,  poems,  histories,  all 
the  outcome  of  human  endeavour,  are  due  to  the 
activity  of  consciousness.  But  what  we  are  con- 
scious of  at  any  given  moment  is  simply  the 
mental  states,  activities,  and  passivities,  and  the 
presentations  with  which  they  work.  What  we 
insist  on  here  is  that  consciousness  cannot  be  de- 
duced from  anything  else. 

Certainly  it  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  play  of 
unconscious  forces,  or  from  the  elaboration  of  cor- 
respondences between  the  growth  of  consciousness 
and  the  evolution  of  a nervous  system.  It  may  be 
well  to  dwell  for  a little  on  the  attempts  made  to 
deduce  consciousness  from  the  play  of  unconscious 
forces.  ‘Latent  mental  modifications,’  ‘uncon- 
scious cerebrations,’  are  among  the  phrases  used 
in  this  connexion.  W.  James,  in  discussing  the 
‘ mind-stuff  ’ theory,  thus  deals  with  the  distinction 
between  the  unconscious  and  the  conscious  being 
of  the  mental  state  : 

‘ It  is  the  sovereign  means  for  believing  what  one  likes  in 
psychology,  and  of  turning  what  might  become  a science  into 
a tumbling-ground  for  whimsies.  It  has  numerous  champions, 
and  elaborate  reasons  to  give  for  itself.  We  must  therefore 
accord  it  due  consideration  ’ (Principles  of  Psychology,  i.  163  f.). 

In  answer  to  the  question.  Do  unconscious  mental 
states  exist?,  James  enumerates  no  fewer  than  ten 
proofs, — an  almost  exhaustive  list, — submits  them 
to  a drastic  criticism,  and  returns  the  verdict,  ‘ Not 
proven.’  Of  one  proof  he  says  : 

‘ None  of  these  facts,  then,  appealed  to  so  confidently  in  proof 
of  the  existence  of  ideas  in  an  unconscious  state,  prove  anything 
of  the  sort.  They  prove  either  that  conscious  ideas  were 
present  which  the  next  instant  were  forgotten  ; or  they  prove 
that  certain  results,  similar  to  results  of  reasoning,  may  be 
wrought  out  by  rapid  brain-processes  to  which  no  ideation 
seems  attached’  (ib.  170).  The  tenth  proof  may  be  quoted  more 
fully : ‘ There  is  a great  class  of  experiences  in  our  mental  life 
which  may  be  described  as  discoveries  that  a subjective  condi- 
tion which  we  have  been  having  is  really  something  different 
from  what  we  had  supposed.  We  suddenly  find  ourselves  bored 
by  a thing  which  we  thought  we  were  enjoying  well  enough ; or 
in  love  with  a person  whom  we  imagined  we  only  liked.  Or  else 
we  deliberately  analyze  our  motives,  and  find  that  at  bottom 
they  contain  jealousies  and  cupidities  which  we  little  suspected 
to  be  there.  Our  feelings  towards  people  are  perfect  wells  of 
motivation,  unconscious  of  itself,  which  introspection  brings  to 
light.  And  our  sensations  likewise  : we  constantly  discover  new 
elements  in  sensations  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  all  our  days,  elements,  too,  which  have  been  there 
from  the  first,  since  otherwise  we  should  have  been  unable  to 
distinguish  the  sensations  containing  them  from  others  nearly 
allied.  The  elements  must  exist,  for  we  use  them  to  discriminate 
by ; but  they  must  exist  in  an  unconscious  state,  since  we  so 
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completely  fail  to  single  them  out.  The  books  of  the  analytic 
school  of  psychology  abound  in  examples  of  the  kind.  Who 
knows  the  countless  associations  that  mingle  with  his  each  and 
every  thought?  Who  can  pick  apart  all  the  nameless  feelings 
that  stream  in  at  every  moment  from  his  various  internal  organs, 
muscles,  heart,  glands,  lungs,  etc.,  and  compose  in  their  totality 
his  sense  of  bodily  life?  Who  is  aware  of  the  part  played  by 
feelings  of  innervation  and  suggestions  of  possible  muscular 
exertion  in  all  his  judgments  of  distance,  shape,  and  size? 
Consider,  too,  the  difference  between  a sensation  which  we 
simply  have  and  one  which  we  attend  to.  Attention  gives 
results  that  seem  like  fresh  creations ; and  yet  the  feelings  and 
elements  of  feeling  which  it  reveals  must  have  been  already 
there— in  an  unconscious  state  ’ {ih.  170  f.). 

Thus  far  the  statement  of  the  proof  of  uncon- 
scious mental  states  is  real  and  existent.  Of  this 
argument,  or  proof,  so  fully  stated,  James  says  : 

* These  reasonings  are  one  tissue  of  confusion.  Two  states  of 
mind  which  refer  to  the  same  external  reality  . . , are  described 
as  the  same  state  of  mind  or  “ idea,”  published,  as  it  were,  in  two 
editions ; and  then,  whatever  qualities  of  the  second  edition  are 
found  openly  lacking  in  the  first  are  explained  as  having  really 
been  there,  only  in  an  “ unconscious  ” way.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  believe  that  intelligent  men  could  be  guilty  of  so  patent  a 
fallacy,  were  not  the  history  of  psychology  there  to  give  the 
roof.  The  psychological  stock-in-trade  of  some  authors  is  the 
elief  that  two  thoughts  about  one  thing  are  virtually  the  same 
thought,  and  that  this  same  thought  may  in  subsequent  re- 
flexions become  more  and  more  conscious  of  what  it  really  was 
all  along  from  the  first.  But,  once  make  the  distinction  between 
simply  having  an  idea  at  the  moment  of  its  presence,  and  sub- 
sequently knowing  all  sorts  of  things  about  it ; make,  moreover, 
that  between  a state  of  mind  itself,  taken  as  a subjective  fact, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  objective  thing  it  knows,  on  the  other, 
and  one  has  no  difficulty  in  escaping  from  the  labyrinth ' (p.  172). 

He  deals  with  the  latter  distinction  first,  and 
tlius  concludes : 

‘ There  ia  only  one  “ phaae  ” in  which  an  idea  can  be,  and  that 
is  a {ully  conscious  condition.  If  it  is  not  in  that  condition, 
then  it  is  not  at  all  ’ (p.  173). 

His  language  in  dealing  witli  the  distinction 
between  simply  having  an  idea  and  knowing  all 
sorts  of  things  about  it  we  quote  fully,  as  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  in  view  of  what  we  must 
discuss  presently : 

‘The  truth  is  here  even  simpler  to  unravel.  When  I decide 
that  I have,  without  knowing  it,  been  for  several  weeks  in  love, 
I am  simply  giving  a name  to  a state  which  previously  I have 
not  named^  but  which  was  fully  conscious ; which  had  no  residual 
mode  of  being,  except  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conscious  ; 
and  which,  though  it  was  a feeling  towards  the  same  person  for 
whom  I now  have  a much  more  inflamed  feeling,  and  though  it 
continuously  led  into  the  latter,  and  is  similar  enough  to  be 
called  by  the  same  name,  is  yet  in  no  sense  identical  with  the 
latter,  and  least  of  all  in  an  “unconscious”  way.  Again,  the 
feelings  from  our  viscera  and  other  dimly- felt  organs,  the  feelings 
of  innervation  (if  such  there  be),  and  those  of  muscular  exertion 
which,  in  our  spatial  judgments,  are  supposed  unconsciously  to 
determine  what  we  shall  perceive,  are  just  exactly  what  we  feel 
them,  perfectly  determinate  conscious  states,  not  vague  editions 
of  other  conscious  states.  They  may  be  faint  and  weak  ; they 
may  be  very  vague  cognizers  of  the  same  realities  which  other 
conscious  states  cognize  and  name  exactly ; they  may  be  uncon- 
scious of  much  in  the  reality  which  the  other  states  are  conscious 
of.  But  that  does  not  make  them,  in  themselves^  a whit  dim  or 
vague  or  unconscious.  They  are  eternally  as  they  feel  when 
they  exist,  and  can,  neither  actually  nor  potentially,  be  identified 
with  anything  else  than  their  own  faint  selves.  A faint  feeling 
may  be  looked  back  upon  and  classified  and  understood  in 
its  relations  to  what  went  before  or  after  it  in  the  stream  of 
thought.  But  it,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  later  state  of  mind 
which  knows  all  these  things  about  it,  on  the  other,  are  surely 
not  two  conditions,  one  conscious  and  the  other  “ unconscious,” 
of  the  same  identical  psychic  fact  ’ (p.  174). 

Apart  from  the  somewliat  curious  phraseology, 
which  would  seem  to  imply  that  a state  is  conscious 
of  its  own  object — which  is  rather  startling— the 
argument  seems  conclusive.  Yet  it  may  be  well 
to  note  that  a reference  to  the  conscious  subject, 
when  we  speak  of  a conscious  state,  is  always  in 
order.  But  it  is  misleading  to  speak  of  conscious 
states  cognizing  faintly  or  fully,  when  we  mean 
that  the  subject  cognizes  through  these  states  more 
or  less  fully.  But,  as  we  follow  James  through 
the  subsequent  evolution  of  his  thought,  we  feel 
that  he  seems  to  have  departed  from  the  conclusion 
reached  in  the  passages  we  have  quoted.  At  all 
events,  he  writes  as  follows  : 

‘I  cannot  but  think  that  the  most  important  step  forward 
that  has  occurred  in  psychology  since  I have  been  a student  of 
that  science  is  the  discovery,  first  made  in  1886,  that,  in  certain 
subjects  at  least,  there  is  not  only  the  consciousness  of  the 
ordinary  field,  with  its  usual  centre  and  margin,  but  an  addition 
thereto  in  the  shape  of  a set  of  memories,  thoughts,  and  feelings. 


which  are  extra-marginal  and  outside  of  the  primary  conscious- 
ness altogether,  but  yet  must  be  classed  as  conscious  facts  of 
some  sort,  able  to  reveal  their  presence  by  unmistakable  signs. 
I call  this  the  most  important  step  forward,  because,  unlike  the 
other  advances  which  psychology  has  made,  this  discovery  has 
revealed  to  us  an  entirely  unsuspected  peculiarity  in  the  consti- 
tution of  human  nature ' (Varieties  of  Religious  Experience, 
p.  233).  Again  : ‘ The  sub-conscious  self  is  nowadays  a well- 
accredited  psychological  entity;  and  I believe  that  in  it  we 
have  exactly  the  mediating  term  reffuired.  Apart  from  all 
religious  considerations,  there  is  actually  and  literally  more  life 
in  our  total  soul  than  we  are  at  any  time  aware  of.  The  explora- 
tion of  the  trans-marginal  field  has  hardly  yet  been  seriously 
undertaken ; but  what  Mr.  Myers  said  in  1892  in  his  essay  on  the 
Subliminal  Consciousness  is  as  true  as  when  it  was  first  written : 
“ Each  of  us  is  in  reality  an  abiding  psychical  entity  far  more 
extensive  than  he  knows— an  individuality  which  can  never 
express  itself  completely  through  any  corporeal  manifestation. 
The  Self  manifests  through  the  organism  ; but  there  is  always 
some  part  of  the  Self  unmanifested,  and  always,  as  it  seems, 
some  power  of  organic  expression  in  abeyance  or  reserve."  Much 
of  the  content  of  this  larger  background  against  which  our  con- 
scious being  stands  out  in  relief  is  insignificant.  Imperfect 
memories,  silly  jingles,  inhibitive  timidities,  “ dissolutive ’’ 
phenomena  of  various  sorts,  as  Myers  calls  them,  enter  into 
it  lor  a large  part.  But  in  it  many  of  the  performances  of 
genius  seem  also  to  have  their  origin  ’ (p.  611  f.). 

The  sub-conscious  self  can,  according  to  Sanday, 
do  even  more  wonderful  things  than  these  : 

‘ Besides  the  upper  region  of  consciousness,  there  is  a lower 
region  into  which  the  conscious  mind  cannot  enter.  It  cannot 
enter,  and  yet  it  possesses  a strange  magnetic  power  by  which 
the  contents  of  the  lower  region  are,  as  it  were,  drawn  upwards 
and  brought  within  the  range  of  its  cognition.  This  lower  region 
is  a storehouse  of  experiences  of  the  most  varied  kinds ; in  fact, 
all  the  experiences  that  make  up  human  life.’  Having  described 
these  experiences,  the  author  goes  on : ‘ All  these  things  are 
latent.  The  door  of  that  treasure-house,  which  is  also  a work- 
shop, is  looked,  so  far  as  the  conscious  personality  is  concerned. 
For  it  there  is  no  “ harrowing  of  hell,"  no  triumphant  descent 
into  the  nether  world,  followed  by  a release  and  return  of 
captives  on  any  large  scale.  The  door  is  locked  against  any  such 
violent  irruption.  And  yet,  in  some  strange  way,  there  seem 
to  be  open  chinks  and  crevices  through  which  there  is  a constant 
coming  and  going,  denizens  or  manufactured  products  of  the 
lower  world  returning  to  the  upper  air  of  consciousness,  and 
once  more  entering  into  the  train  and  sequence  of  what  we  call 
active  life,  though,  indeed,  the  invisible  processes  of  this  life  are 
just  as  active  as  the  visible.  It  appears  to  be  the  function  of  the 
sub-conscious  and  unconscious  states  to  feed  the  conscious. 
There  is  that  continual  movement  from  below  upwards  of 
which  I have  been  speaking.  A never-ending  train  of  images, 
memories,  and  ideas  keeps  emerging  into  the  light.  But  only 
in  part  are  they  subject  to  the  will  and  conscious  reason.  Only 
in  part  do  they  come  aj,  call.  And  only  in  part  do  they  come  in 
fully  organized  form.  . . . The  wonderful  thing  is  that,  while 
the  unconscious  and  sub-conscious  processes  are  (generally 
speaking)  similar  in  kind  to  the  conscious,  they  surpass  them  in 
degree.  They  are  subtler,  intenser,  further-reaching,  more 
penetrating.  It  is  something  more  than  a mere  metaphor  when 
we  describe  the  sub-  and  unconscious  states  as  more  “profound"  ’ 
(Christologies,  Ancient  and  Modem,  Oxf.  1910,  pp.  142-146). 

The  wonderful  passage  just  quoted  prompts  one 
to  ask  a number  of  questions.  We  are  toki  that 
the  door  of  the  treasure-house  is  locked ; yet  Sanday 
seems  to  liave  obtained  tlie  key,  for  lie  describes  the 
treasures  which  are  there,  and  the  work  which  is 
done  there,  and  is  able  to  compare  it  with  tlie  work 
done  in  the  upper  air.  He  is  able  also  to  declare 
that  tlie  processes  down  below  are  subtler,  intenser, 
further-reaching,  more  penetrating.  How  has  he 
come  to  know  all  this?  If  it  be  so,  what  is  the 
use  of  a consciousness  if  the  sub-conscious  and  the 
unconscious  can  do  so  much  better  work,  and  at  so 
much  less  cost  ? As  for  ourselves,  we  are  inclined 
to  say  of  these  fancies  that  they  are  ‘ whimsies 
the  word  Professor  James  himself  employed  when 
dealing  with  the  question  of  the  existence  of  uncon- 
scious mental  states.  James  has  seemingly  changed 
his  view  on  tlie  matter,  and  we  submit  that  he  was 
bound  to  answer  his  own  arguments  as  tliese  are 
set  fortli  in  liis  Principles  of  Psycholog;/.  Tliese 
seem  to  us  as  cogent  as  tliey  were  before  wliat 
he  calls  the  discovery  in  1886.  When  he  declares 
that  ‘ tlie  sub-conscious  self  is  nowadays  a well- 
accredited  psychological  entity,’  we  are  surely  en- 
titled to  ask  what  meaning  he  attaches  to  the  word 
‘self’  in  this  connexion.  In  the  interesting  chapter 
on  the  consciousness  of  self  in  tlio  Principles  of 
Psychology,  lie  speaks  of  tlie  constituents  of  tlie  self 
as  the  material  self,  tlie  social  self,  the  spiritual 
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self,  and  the  pure  ego.  In  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion he  says  that  the  substantialist  view  of  the  soul 
‘is  at  all  events  needless  for  expressinq  the  actual  subjective 
phenomena  of  consciousness  as  they  appear.  We  have  formu- 
lated them  all  without  it.s  aid,  by  the  supposition  of  a stream  of 
thoughts,  each  substantially  different  from  the  rest,  but  cog- 
nitive of  the  rest  and  “ appropriative  ” of  each  other's  content. 
At  least,  if  I have  not  already  succeeded  in  making  this  plausible 
to  the  reader,  I am  hopeless  of  convincing  him  by  anything  I ' 
could  add  now.  _ The  unity,  the  identity,  the  individuality, 
and  the  immateriality  that  appear  in  the  psychic  life  are  thus 
accounted  for  as  phenomenal  and  temporal  facts  exclusively, 
and  with  no  need  of  reference  to  any  more  simple  or  substantial 
agent  than  the  present  Thought  or  “section”  of  the  stream’ 
{op.  cit.  i.  344). 

It  is  true  that  this  passage  relates  only  to  the 
active  subjective  phenomena  of  consciousness  as 
they  appear.  Are  we  to  have  one  method  and  one 
form  of  process  as  applied  to  the  phenomena  of 
consciousness,  and  another  when  we  apply  them 
to  the  sub-conscious  and  the  unconscious  ? Under 
what  heading  are  we  to  place  the  entity  called 
‘the  sub-conscious  self’?  Is  it  material,  social, 
spiritual  ? Or  is  it  the  pure  ego  ? Yet  the  sub- 
conscious self  is  ‘ a well-accredited  psychological 
entity.’  Are  we  to  lay  stress  on  the  adjective 
‘psychological,’  or  on  the  substantive  ‘entity’? 
We  should  like  to  know  a little  more  regarding 
the  sub-conscious  self,  but  it  seems  that  it  is  really 
outside  the  scope  of  psychological  investigation. 
The  door  is  locked,  and  no  one  can  find  the  key. 
The  effects  of  this  doctrine  of  the  sub-conscious 
self  on  psychology,  ethics,  and  theology  are 
so  far-reaching,  and  to  us  so  disastrous,  that  a 
thorough  investigation  of  it  and  its  claims  is  urgent. 
That  investigation  cannot  be  made  here  and  now  ; 
we  are  concerned  with  it  only  so  far  as  it  bears  on 
our  present  theme. 

What  are  we  to  make  of  this  wonderful  sub- 
conscious self,  which  does  such  marvellous  things  ? 
Are  we  to  take  it  as  a positive  conception,  and  with 
Hartmann  use  it  as  an  explanatory  principle,  when 
all  other  sources  of  explanation  fail  ? Then  we  say 
with  Hoffding  : ‘ Psychology  is  on  secure  ground 
only  when  it  confines  itself  to  the  clear  and  certain 
phenomena  and  laws  of  consciousness  ’ (Psychology, 
Eng.  tr.  p.  73).  True,  Hbftding  immediately  adds  : 

‘ But,  starting  from  this  point,  it  discovers  the 
irnconscious,  and  sees,  to  its  astonishment,  that 
psychological  laws  prevail  beyond  the  province  of 
conscious  life.  In  what  folloAvs  we  shall  adduce 
some  examples  to  make  this  clear.’  Reference 
is  made  to  memory,  to  the  physiology  of  the 
senses,  to  instinct,  and  to  tact,  to  the  fact  that 
an  unconscious  activity  can  be  carried  on  simul- 
taneously with  a conscious,  as  ‘ when  a spinner 
turns  the  wheel,  and  draws  out  the  thread,  while 
her  thoughts  are  far  awOT.’  But,  as  the  outcome 
of  the  whole  discussion,  lldffding  cautiously  says  : 

‘Notwithstanding  the  intimate  connection  and  close  inter- 
action between  the  conscious  and  the  unconscious,  the  latter 
remains  for  us  a negative  conception.  The  unconscious 
processes  are  cerebral  processes  just  as  much  as  the  conscious, 
but  whether,  like  these,  they  are  of  several  kinds,  we  do  not 
know.  Instead  of  speaking  of  unconscious  thought  or  un- 
conscious feeling,  it  would  be  safer — if  we  wish  to  avoid  all 
hypotheses— to  speak  with  Carpenter  and  John  Stuart  Mill  of 
unconscious  cerebration,  were  not  this  expression  unsuitable, 
as  suggesting,  in  the  first  place,  the  mistaken  notion  that  there 
may  be  consciousness  of  cerebration,  properly  so  called,  and 
because,  in  the  second  place,  it  might  appear  to  affirm  that 
there  is  nothing  at  all  in  unconscious  activity  related  to  what 
we  know  in  ourselves  as  conscious  states’  (p.  81). 

While  mental  activity  may  extend  beyond  con- 
sciousness, and  while  self  may  have  a larger  range 
than  the  consciousness  is  aware  of  at  any  one  time, 
it  is  not  possible  for  psychology,  or  for  clear 
science,  to  seek  for  the  princijdes  of  rational 
explanation  anywhere  save  in  the  conscious  life 
itself.  The  unconscious  must  remain  a negative 
conception.  It  is  simply  metaphor,  and  bad 
metaphor  at  that,  to  speak  of  ‘ invasions,’  of 
‘rushes’  and  ‘uprushes,’  from  the  lower  world, 
and  it  is  vain  to  seek  for  explanations  of  the  on- 


going of  our  mental  life  from  what  is  supposed  to 
have  gone  on  in  the  sub  conscious  self.  We  must 
exhaust  the  possibilities  of  consciousness,  as  the 
source  of  explanation,  ere  we  seek  to  bring  in  the 
sfib-conscious  and  the  unconscious  as  a positive 
principle  of  explanation,  as,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  bring  these  into 
clear  consciousness,  or  into  consciousness  at  all. 
Instead  of  saying,  with  Sanday,  that  the  function 
of  the  unconscious  is  to  feed  the  conscious,  it  would 
be  more  consistent  with  the  facts  to  say  that  the 
unconscious  and  the  sub-conscious  are  storehouses 
of  products  manufactured  by  consciousness,  and 
kept  in  retentis  until  they  are  needed.  Habit  has 
been  described  as  lapsed  intelligence,  and  is  the 
outcome  of  repeated  conscious  processes,  so  often 
repeated  that  they  have  become  automatic.  Simi- 
larly it  may  be  possible  to  deal  with  all  the 
evidence  of  sub-conscious  and  unconscious  activity 
of  the  self  so  as  to  show  that  all  or  most  of  these 
activities  had  conscious  beginnings,  and,  in  any 
case,  that  they  are  not  unrelated  to  conscious 
activity  either  in  the  past  or  in  the  present. 

At  all  events,  it  is  not  from  these  unconscious 
or  sub  conscious  experiences  that  our  evidence  is 
derived,  out  of  which  are  built  up  those  conclusions 
which  make  up  the  science,  the  poetry,  the  history, 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  world.  For  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  these  achievements  of  the 
human  mind,  the  linkages  which  bind  them  to- 
gether, and  the  certainty  which  they  attain  to  are 
derived  from  the  conscious  and  not  from  the  un- 
conscious activity  of  the  mind.  The  basis  of 
certainty  lies  in  consciousness.  Its  affirmations, 
its  intuitions,  are  the  foundations  on  which  we 
build.  Not  on  invasions  from  the  sub-conscious, 
nor  on  uprushes  from  the  unconscious  come  those 
convictions  of  truth,  reality,  and  necessity,  which 
turn  the  raw  material  of  our  experience  into  the 
organized  knowledge  of  the  race. 

‘ The  necessity  of  thought  which  is  manifested  in  the  certainty 
of  particular  acts  of  judgment  owes  its  distinctive  character  in 
the  iast  instance  to  the  unity  of  self-consciousness.  Every 
particular  judgment  may  be  repeated,  with  the  consciousness 
of  the  identity  of  subject  and  predicate  as  weli  as  of  the  act  of 
judgment ; starting  from  the  same  data,  it  is  always  the  same 
synthesis  which  takes  place,  and  our  self-consciousness  cannot 
exist  apart  from  this  invariability.  Thus  our  judging  ego,  with 
its  unvarying  activity,  is  opposed  to  particular  acts  of  judgment 
as  a universal,  as  the  same  and  the  permanent  which  hinds 
together  the  different  and  temporarily  separated  acts  of  thought. 
With  the  confidence  of  the  movement  in  each  particular  case  is 
connected  the  consciousness  of  unvarying  repetition,  of  return 
to  the  same  point.  In  this  constancy,  which  presents  a general 
law  in  contrast  with  the  particular  act,  we  are  conscious  of 
judgment  as  something  withdrawn  from  the  sphere  in  which  we 
have  a subjective  choice  and  are  free  to  bring  about  alterations ; 
we  are  conscious  of  it  in  the  same  way  as  when  it  maintains 
itself  in  some  particular  act  against  contradiction.  Because 
this  identity  and  constancy  of  our  action  is  the  condition  of  our 
consciousness  as  one  and  undivided,  it  is  also  the  final  and 
fundamental  basis  upon  which  we  can  fall  back  ’ (Sigwart,  Logic, 
Eng.  tr.  i.  187). 

It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  Sigwart’s  great  treatise 
on  Logic  that  he  brings  all  the  logical  judgments 
into  close  relation  to  the  unity  and  identity  of  self- 
consciousness.  We  know  no  work  in  which  this 
has  been  done  so  thoroughly  and  so  convincingly. 
Take  another  passage,  dealing  with  certainty : 

‘The  certp.inty  that  a judgment  is  permanent,  that  the 
synthesis  is  irrevocable,  that  I shall  always  say  the  same — this 
certainty  can  be  forthcoming  only  when  it  is  known  to  depend, 
not  upon  momentary  psychological  motives,  which  vary  as 
time  goes  on,  but  upon  something  which  is  immutably  the  sanie 
every  time  i think,  and  is  unaffected  by  any  change.  This 
something  is,  on  the  one  hand,  my  self-consciousness  itself,  the 
certainty  that  I am  I,  the  same  person  who  now  thinks  and 
who  thought  before,  who  thinks  both  one  thing  and  another. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  that  about  which  I judge,  my  thought 
itself  as  far  as  regards  its  invariable  content,  which  I recog- 
nize as  identical  each  time,  and  which  is  quite  independent  of 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  individual  thinker.  The  certainty 
that  I am  and  think  is  final  and  fundamental,  the  condition  of 
all  tliought  and  all  certainty  whatever.  Here  there  can  be  none 
but  immediate  and  self-evident  certainty  ; we  cannot  even  say 
that  it  is  necessary,  for  it  is  prior  to  all  necessity.  In  the 
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same  way,  the  certainty  of  my  consciousness  that  I think 
this  or  tliat  is  immediate  and  self-evident ; it  is  inextricably 
interwoven  with  my  self-consciousness;  the  one  involves  the 
other’  (p.  240). 

The  form  under  which  consciousness  exists  is 
that  of  the  distinction  of  subject  and  object.  As 
factors  in  the  synthesis  of  consciousness  there  are 
to  be  distinguished  the  object  of  which  we  are 
conscious,  and  the  subject  which  is  conscious  of  the 
object.  The  object  is  for  the  subject,  and  is  either 
a state  of  the  subject,  or  an  activity  of  it,  or  a 
quality  of  external  things.  When  this  distinction 
is  clearly  made,  there  is  a clear  consciousness ; 
when  vaguely  made,  there  is  a vague  consciousness ; 
when  it  is  not  made  at  all,  there  is  no  conscious- 
ness. When  we  are  conscious,  we  are  conscious  of 
something,  and  we  are  conscious  of  that  something 
only  as  we  distinguish  it  from  self,  and  place  it 
over  against  self  as  its  object.  We  are  not  to  enter 
into  the  age-long  controversy  as  to  whether  there 
can  be  a merely  sensitive  consciousness  which  is 
neither  subject  nor  object,  but  consists  only  of 
particular  feelings.  It  has  been  widely  contended 
that  a purely  sensitive  con.sciousness  is  possible, 
and  that  the  reference  to  subject  and  object,  which 
all  admit  as  characteristic  of  full-grown  conscious- 
ness, arises  out  of  associated  experiences.  These 
are  classified  as  vivid  and  faint,  the  vivid  coming 
from  the  object,  and  the  faint  from  the  subject. 
Out  of  these  particular  feelings  association  builds 
up  the  conception  of  both  subject  and  object.  But 
Hume  does  not  allow  any  validity  to  this  concep- 
tion ; it  is  only  a fiction  of  the  mind.  Herbert 
Spencer,  while  he  strives  to  account  for  the  distinc- 
tion of  subject  and  object  by  the  associ.ationalist 
theory  eked  out  by  the  theory  of  evolution,  does 
admit,  or  rather  lays  stress  on,  the  distinction 
between  subject  and  object,  as  a cardinal  ijrinciple 
of  his  synthetic  philosophy.  But  the  mere  addition 
of  units  of  conscious  feeling  could  never  reach  a 
unitary  consciousness.  For  these  units  of  feeling 
are  each  difierent  from  all  the  rest,  and,  as  they 
begin  in  time,  they  perish  as  soon  as  they  appear, 
unless  they  are  held  together  by  reference  to  the 
self  whose  they  are.  States  of  consciousness  can 
never  be  without  a consciousness  of  states.  If 
there  is  to  be  a consciousness  of  states,  there  must 
be  a subject  which  discriminates  itself  from  the 
states,  can  hold  them  together  for  discrimination 
or  comparison,  and  can  distinguish  all  of  them  as 
states  of  itself. 

Consciousness  may  range  from  the  simplest 
awareness  to  the  closest  discrimination.  It  may 
be  vague  and  narrow,  or  it  may  be  clear  and  com- 
prehensive. The  lowest  range  of  consciousness 
may  be  dim  and  indefinite,  as  when  we  are  dropping 
ofl'  to  sleep,  or  when  our  attention  is  directed  to 
something  else.  In  fact,  many  impressions  may  be 
made  on  our  senses  which  rise  only  to  the  threshold 
of  con.sciousness,  and  perhaps  may  not  rise  even  to 
the  threshold. 

‘ In  these  cases,  consciousness  approaches  a vanishing  point, 
and  often  reaches  and  passes  it.  The  object  exists  for  us  only 
as  a vague  objectivity  without  definite  significance.  They 
emerge  from  this  state  onl}’-  bj’  a voluntary  or  involuntary 
direction  of  our  attention  towards  them.  If,  now,  we  choose 
to  call  this  state  unconscious,  and  reserve  the  name  of  conscious- 
ness only  for  clear  or  distinct  consciousness,  we  should  say  that 
very  many  mental  states  exist  below  consciousness.  This  has 
often  been  done,  and  the  theory  maintained  that  we  may  have 
manifold  sensations  and  feelings  without  being  conscious  of 
them.  But  this  is  simply  the  extravagance  of  confounding  a 
vague  and  imperfect  consciousness  with  none,  the  truth  being 
that  we  may  have  vague  and  unobtrusive  sensations  without 
directing  our  attention  to  them  ; the  lower  limit  of  conscious- 
ness does  not  admit  of  being  definitely  fixed  ’ (Bowne,  Introd. 
to  Psychological  Theory ^ p.  239  f.). 

The  truth  is,  that  we  are  unable  to  express  con- 
sciousness save  in  the  form  ‘ I am  thinking  this  or 
that,  I am  feeling  pain,  I am  doing  this  act,  or 
I am  intending  to  take  such  a course  of  action.’ 
It  is  quite  true,  as  Hume  says,  that  we  always 


find  ourselves  in  some  particular  state,  but  in  eve^ 
state,  whatsoever  it  may  be,  we  find  our.selves.  ft 
is  not  possible  to  interview  a blank  self,  or  to 
abstract  the  ego,  so  as  to  have  an  idea  of  it  as  we 
have  of  external  objects,  or  of  events  of  a particular 
kind  in  consciousness,  nor  can  we  make  our  self 
completely  an  object,  for,  even  if  that  were  possible, 
there  is  always  that  subjective  activity  of  the 
subject  wliich  goes  on  while  we  seek  to  make  the 
ego  completely  objective.  While  this  is  so,  yet 
the  further  step  which  is  so  often  taken,  namely, 
to  abstract  altogether  from  the  subject,  and  to 
make  conscious  activity  only  a stream  of  thought, 
or  a mere  aggregate,  seems  altogether  illegitimate. 
Can  we  have  a stream  of  thought,  without  a single 
permanent  subject  of  our  psychic  activities  ? Even 
a stream  has  its  identity,  and  anything  wliich  we 
can  call  a unity  is  something  more,  as  already 
observed,  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  But  can  we 
really  think  of  a feeling  in  abstraction  from  some- 
thing that  feels,  or  of  a willing  without  a subject 
that  wills,  or  of  a thought  without  a thinker  ? 
Can  we  really  think  of  our  psychical  life  in  an 
impersonal  way  ? It  is  possible  to  describe,  as  in 
fact  we  do,  the  outward  happenings  of  the  world, 
and  in  an  impersonal  way  to  say  ‘ it  rains,’  ‘ it 
thunders,’  ‘ it  hails,’  ‘ it  storms,’  ‘ it  is  dark,’  or  ‘ it  is 
a stormy  night.’  Try  this  in  describing  the  psychic 
life,  and  immediately  we  feel  how  incongruous  it 
is.  ‘It  thinks,’  ‘it  wills,’  ‘it  feels,’  ‘it  is  in  pain,’ 
‘it  is  full  of  joy’ — we  can  write  so,  as  we  can  write 
nonsense,  but  the  incongruity  is  too  obvious,  when 
plainly  put,  to  allow  us  for  one  moment  to  regard 
it  as  an  adequate  account  of  the  facts. 

Even  when  a psychologist  reduces  the  phenomena 
of  consciousne.ss  to  a stream  of  thoughi,  he  is  con- 
strained in  unguarded  moments  to  speak  of  our  will, 
our  psychical  states,  thus  adding  to  the  stream  that 
factor  without  which  it  could  not  have  been  even 
a stream.  In  the  mere  statement  of  the  case — a 
statement  which  .seems  at  first  to  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  a subject— one  is  forced  to  imply  the 
subject  in  every  statement.  One  is  compelled  to 
imply  a subject.  For  ideas,  feeling,  or  will  are 
not  there  in  a vacuum  ; they  are,  after  all,  only 
modes  of  consciousness.  We  may  neglect  a pain 
which  nobody  feels,  a pleasure  which  is  pleasant 
to  nobody,  or  <a  will  and  a purpose  wliicli  is  the 
activity  of  no  one.  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  or 
conceive  a perception  of  these  inner  experiences 
where  there  is  no  perceiver,  a perception  which  is 
only  the  bare  object  perceived,  a mere  subjectless 
feeling?  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  connexion 
of  all  the  events  of  seeing,  hearing,  feeling,  and 
for  the  recognition  we  have  that  we  have  had  these 
experiences  before,  and  that  we  have  a memory  of 
them,  without  the  supposition  of  a subject  whose 
experiences  they  were  ? Is  it  possible  for  any  one 
really  to  think  of  an  impersonal  stream  of  thought, 
which  hinds  into  unity  all  the  particular  psychical 
events  of  our  experience,  and  to  suppose,  further, 
an  additional  impersonal  event,  by  which  all  the 
other  impersonal  events  are  gathered  into  one, 
while  yet  this  additional  event  is  only  a phantom, 
an  illusion,  although  it  has  the  strange  power 
of  seeming  to  itself  identical  through  all  the 
successive  moments  of  its  experience  ? Can  we 
really  think  so?  Is  it  not  easier,  more  consistent 
with  the  facts,  to  assume  the  subject  as  real,  as 
present  to  all  its  states,  and  as  able  someliow  to 
hold  them  together,  and  to  group  them  according 
to  their  real  resemblances.  Can  any  one  think  of 
himself  as  the  sum  of  the  events  of  his  experience, 
only  with  the  inexplical)le  addition  that  it  is  he 
who  thinks  them  so?  Hume  boldly  calls  this  a 
fiction,  and  Stuart  Mill  calls  it  a ‘final  inexplic- 
ability,’ and  neglects  it  as  a source  of  explanation. 
Is  it  not  the  easiest  solution  simply  to  acknowledge 
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that  the  ideas  of  persistence  and  duration  find 
their  simplest  explanation  from  the  supposition 
that  we  are,  and  know  ourselves  to  he,  identical  in 
time  ? 

While  we  have  thus  to  postulate  continuity  of 
the  conscious  subject — for  on  any  other  supposition 
we  should  be  unable  to  account  for  the  ideas  of 
change,  continuity,  or  permanence — there  are 
many  questions  which  remain  for  discussion  and 
for  settlement.  It  is  almost  a matter  of  course  to 
say  that  psychical  events  as  such  exist  only  in  so 
far  as  they  are  present  in  consciousness ; their 
distinctive  character  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
conscious.  A seeing,  of  which  we  know  nothing, 
a pain  of  which  we  are  not  aware,  an  act  of  volition 
which  takes  place  without  our  being  able  to  notice 
it,  are  not  possible,  for  the  seeing,  etc.,  is  only  by 
means  of  consciousness.  While  this  is  true,  it  is 
also  true  that  there  are  different  degrees  and  modes 
of  becoming  conscious.  When  a consciousness  has 
attained  to  some  fullness  of  self-possession,  and  is 
in  possession  of  the  results  of  experience,  there  is 
for  such  a consciousness  a fund  of  experience 
organized  into  masses,  and  any  new  experience  can 
take  up  a new  feeling  or  idea  into  such  an  ideal 
mass  already  formed.  The  process  is  so  fully 
described  in  many  psychological  textbooks  that  we 
need  not  dwell  on  it  here.  Thus,  we  refer  any 
new  experience  of  colour  to  the  class  of  colours  we 
already  know,  and,  being  in  possession  of  these 
names,  we  name  the  new  experience  of  colour 
accordingly.  But  there  was  a time  in  the  growth  of 
the  subject  when  names  were  not  in  our  possession. 
These  names  of  general  ideas  are  formed  gradually 
from  particular  perceptions,  which  at  the  beginning 
had  no  name.  But  even  for  the  particular  percep- 
tion, or  for  the  particular  experience,  there  is  this 
indispensable  condition,  that  there  should  be  a 
discrimination  of  the  particular  elements  which 
co-exist  at  every  moment,  and  some  notice  taken 
of  them.  These  two  conditions  must  be  present 
before  we  can  properly  speak  of  consciousness  at 
all. 

At  this  earliest  stage  of  conscious  life,  ere  the 
subject  is  in  possession  of  the  wealth  of  organized 
experience,  the  subject  is,  as  it  were,  lost  in  the 
object. 

^ Our  immediate  consciousness  of  objects  seems  at  first  to  be 
a mere  presentment  of  them  to  the  passive  subject,  to  a self 
that  is  not  in  an3'  way  occupied  with  itself,  or  even  conscious 
of  itself  at  all.  The  outwardly  directed  gaze  seems  simply  to 
admit  the  object,  and  not  to  react,  still  less  to  be  aware  of  it- 
self as  reacting,  upon  it.  But,  in  the  jtrst  place,  we  have  learned 
to  recognise  that,  whether  we  are  conscious  of  it  or  not,  there 
is  always  a reaction,  an  analytic  and  synthetic  activity  of 
thought,  even  in  our  simplest  perceptive  consciousness;  for, 
without  this  reaction,  no  idea  of  any  object  as  distinct  from, 
and  related  to,  other  objects  could  ever  arise  to  trouble  the 
self-involved  sleep  of  sense.  Apart  from  such  reaction,  we 
might  say  that  the  sensitive  subject  would  remain  for  ever 
confined  to  itself,  were  it  not  that  in  that  case  there  would 
properly  be  no  self  to  be  confined  to ; for  where  there  is  no 
outward,  there  is,  of  course,  no  inward  life.  It  is  thus  the 
mental  activity  of  the  subject  that  creates  for  him  a world  of 
objects,  or,  to  put  it  more  simply,  that  enables  him  to  become 
conscious  of  the  world  of  objects  in  which  he  exists.  ...  In  the 
second  place,  not  only  is  the  subject  active  in  perception,  but 
he  necessarily  and  inevitably  has  an  inchoate  consciousness  of 
himself  as  a subject,  in  distinction  from  the  subjects  which  that 
activity  enables  him  to  apprehend.  For  to  apprehend  an 
effect,  as  such,  is  to  distinguish  it  from,  and  relate  it  to  the  self 
that  is  conscious  of  it.  It  is  to  refer  an  idea  or  feeling  to  that 
which  is  other  than  the  self,  to  reject  it  from  the  self  and  to 
objectify  it ; and  such  a rejection  or  repulsion  necessarily 
involves,  on  the  other  side,  a withdrawal  of  the  self  from  the 
object.  The  simplest  outward-looking  gaze,  which  seems  to 
lose  itself  in  the  object  to  which  it  is  directed,  yet  recognises 
that  object  as  other  than  itself  or  its  own  state  ; and,  indeed, 
all  its  absorption  in  the  object  may  be  said  to  be  its  effort  to 
heal  the  breach,  of  which,  in  the  very  act  of  perception,  it  has 
become  conscious.  Hence  we  come  to  the  result  that,  even  in 
its  utmost  apparent  passivity  of  perception,  the  mind  is  active ; 
and  even  in  its  utmost  absorjition  in  the  object^  it  is  conscious 
of  the  self  in  distinction  from  it.  It  is  true  that  the  subjective 
aspects  of  the  consciousness  of  objects  are  at  first  latent,  or 
they  are  present  only  in  an  imperfect  and  inchoate  form. 
Attention  is  not  specially  directed  to  them  ; and  in  any  descrip- 


tion which  the  individual  would  give  of  his  own  consciousness, 
they  would  generally  be  omitted.  But  they  are  always  there. 
For  it  is  not  possible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  there  should 
be  an  object,  except  for  a subject,  or  without  that  subject 
distinguishing  the  object  from  itself,  and  itself  from  the  object. 
In  this  sense  there  can  be  no  consciousness  of  objects  without 
self-consciousness.  Even,  therefore,  if  the  word  “ I ” be  delayed 
for  a little,  the  inchoate  thought  of  it  cannot  be  wanting  to  one 
who  is  conscious  of  objects  as  such  ’ (Edward  Caird,  The 
Evolution  of  Religion,  i.  183-186). 

As  we  know  consciousness  in  ourselves,  it  has  a 
beginning,  a growth,  and  a history.  Thrust  into 
the  midst  of  conditions  not  realized,  slowly  learning 
to  find  itself  at  home  in  the  world,  and  gradually 
coming  to  the  knowledge  that  there  is  an  external 
order  to  which  it  is  related,  the  self-conscious 
being,  in  intercourse  with  things,  comes,  so  far,  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  itself.  The 
story  need  not  be  told  here,  but  there  is  a story, 
for  the  finite  personality  does  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  itself.  It  learns  to  distinguish  between 
itself  and  tlie  world.  But  consciousness  becomes 
clear  and  definite  when  it  recognizes  that  there 
are  distinctions  among  its  objects,  and  relations 
into  which  these  can  be  gathered  up.  These 
relations  become  ever  more  clear  and  definite,  and, 
as  knowledge  progresses,  consciousness  finds  itself 
in  an  ordered  world,  and,  just  in  proportion  to  its 
recognition  and  mastery  over  the  order  of  the 
world,  is  its  recognition  of  itself  as  the  counterpart 
of  the  order  of  the  universe.  Its  own  rational 
principles  are  realized  there,  and  it  becomes  more 
rational  as  it  recognizes  the  objective  value  of  its 
own  rational  nature,  as  embodied  in  a rational 
world.  But  we  may  not  regard  the  distinction  of 
self  and  not-self  as  if  it  were  identical  with  the 
distinction  of  subject  and  object.  The  first  may 
be  called  an  ontological  distinction,  for  it  relates 
to  the  distinction  between  two  things  which  make 
up  the  whole  sphere  of  being,  whereas  the  distinc- 
tion between  subject  and  object  describes  a mental 
function.  The  contents  of  the  two  are  constantly 
changing.  At  one  moment  the  object  may  be  this 
table,  with  its  shape,  colour,  material ; and  the 
next  moment  it  may  be  the  mental  process  which 
passed  through  the  mind  when  the  table  was  the 
object.  The  object  may  be  things  in  the  outward 
world,  or  it  may  be  the  state  of  consciousness  by 
means  of  which  we  deal  with  the  outer  world.  It 
may  be  the  thing  I see,  or  it  may  be  the  vision 
through  which  I see  it.  The  distinction  between 
subject  and  object  is  the  form  under  which  con- 
sciousness always  takes  place  ; subject  and  object 
are  a relation  within  one  experience,  and  they  are 
essential  to  the  reality  of  that  experience. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  conception  of  self, 
like  all  other  conceptions,  is  one  of  gradual  growth, 
and  the  time  of  its  full  realization  is,  for  us,  not 
yet.  We  are  not  to  look  for  the  self  as  if  it  were 
laid  on  a shelf,  a thing  among  other  things.  It  is 
the  subject  of  all  experience,  and  usually  it  is  the 
last  conception  which  is  reached  by  the  conscious 
subject  itself.  This  late  recognition  of  the  concep- 
tion of  itself  may  be  paralleled  by  the  late 
emergence,  in  the  history  of  thought,  of  the  problem 
of  thought  itself.  Nothing  is  nearer  to  us  than 
thought,  and  yet  the  problem  of  thought  is  one  of 
the  very  hardest  to  grasp.  Spontaneous  thought 
deals  with  objects  rather  than  with  itself,  and 
reflexion  is  hard.  Thought  hides  behind  itself ; it 
is  so  occupied  with  its  processes  and  problems  that 
it  does  not  reflect  on  them,  and,  having  reached 
conclusions  unreflectingly,  often  takes  these  as 
original  data  given  from  without.  Knowledge  is 
taken  for  granted,  and  the  knowing  process  was 
for  a long  time  utterly  neglected.  Nor  had  know- 
ledge any  suspicion  of  the  complexity  of  the  know- 
ing process,  nor  did  knowledge  find  it  necessary  to 
su  bmit  itself  to  an  analysis  of  the  process  of  know- 
ing or  to  inquire  into  its  own  validity.  It  was 
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inevitable  that  in  the  long  run  the  question  of  the 
possibility  of  knowledge  should  arise,  but  it  could 
not  arise  until  knowledge  had  been  at  work  for  a 
long  time,  and  had  attained  to  some  mastery  over 
itself  and  its  work.  So  is  it  with  the  problem  of 
the  self.  As  shown  by  Caird  in  the  quotation 
above,  the  consciousness  of  the  self  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  objects  is  at  first  latent ; it  may  be  delayed, 
but  it  is  always  implicitly  there.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  it  may  always  be  latent  and  never  come 
into  clear  consciousness  at  all.  Self-experience 
may  be  the  only  form  which  self-consciousness  may 
assume.  The  self  may  be  so  lost  in  the  process  of 
experience,  so  absorbed  in  its  feelings,  desires,  and 
thoughts,  that  it  may  never  reflect  on  itself,  and 
never  ask  consciously  what  it  is.  It  may  remain 
on  this  level  all  through  life.  Absorbed  in  its 
object,  living  out  its  experience  of  pleasure,  en- 
grossed in  its  own  pursuits,  and  interested  in  the 
success  of  its  plans,  it  may  never  seek  to  reflect  on 
its  own  nature  or  on  the  order  implied  in  the  most 
simple  experience.  One  may  be  active,  energetic, 
far-sighted,  wise,  and  yet  may  have  never  given  a 
single  hour  to  the  thought  of  that  self  which  has 
all  these  characteristics,  for  in  the  history  of 
human  thought  and  its  evolution  the  simplest  and 
most  fundamental  of  all  problems  are  the  latest  to 
emerge  into  the  light. 

The  two  factors — subject  and  object — which 
always  represent  the  form  which  experience  has, 
are  not,  at  the  outset,  explicitly  clistinguished, 
and  experience  may  go  on  all  through  life  without 
any  clear  consciousness  of  the  distinction.  Yet 
the  two  inseparable  factors  are  always  there.  It 
is  always  possible,  however,  to  focus  our  attention 
on  the  one  factor  or  on  the  other.  The  mind  may 
direct  attention  on  the  object  or  on  the  subject. 
The  consciousness  of  self  may  remain  at  the  level 
of  mere  self-experience  ; it  may  be  so  absorbed  in 
the  object  as  never  to  ask  itself  about  itself.  It 
may,  indeed,  neglect  itself  altogether,  and  may  so 
seek  to  formulate  its  experience  as  to  make  the 
subjective  factor  disappear.  Thus  it  may  seek  to 
become  a philosophjr,  and  find  a suflieient  explana- 
tion of  experience  in  a something  which  does  not 
require  a subject  of  knowledge  at  all.  But  such 
a philosophy,  though  it  constantly  reappears,  is 
after  all  inadequate  to  answer  the  questions  which 
constantly  recur  and  which  we  need  not  here  re- 
state. For  immediately  the  question  arises  as  to 
the  subject  for  whom  all  experience  is  possible, 
and,  when  we  ask  this  question,  the  answer  must 
be  that  a self  which  is  conscious  at  all  has  implicitly 
within  itself  the  possibility  of  a complete  self- 
consciousness.  Focusing  our  attention,  then,  on 
this  factor  of  experience,  we  can  regard  it  as  the 
subject  of  experience  which  takes  up  all  particular 
experiences,  rules  them,  binds  them  into  a system, 
and  makes  them  elements  in  one  consistent 
experience.  In  this  event  self-consciousness  would 
have  attained  its  ideal,  for  it  would  have  reached 
the  goal  of  self-knowledge  and  self-control.  The 
conception  of  a perfect  self-consciousness  consists 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  in  possession  of  itself,  and 
can  set  the  bounds  of  its  own  experience.  Self- 
knowledge,  self-reverence,  self-control — in  these, 
and  not  in  finitude  or  infinitude,  lies  the  conception 
of  a perfect  selfhood.  But  for  finite  beings,  for 
us  men,  this  ideal  is  a goal,  and  cannot  be  an 
actual  attainment.  For  we  do  not  set  the  limits 
of  our  own  experience ; we  are  subject  to  inrushes 
from  without,  we  have  experiences  which  are  in- 
herently irrational,  and  we  have  feelings  which  are 
sometimes  uncontrollable,  and  generally  there  is 
so  much  of  our  experience  which  is  simply  given 
that  we  cannot  be  said  to  be  masters  of  ourselves. 
Yet  the  growth  of  a rational  personality  is  measured 
by  the  progress  of  the  mastery  which  it  has  over 


the  elements  of  its  own  experience,  and  the  power 
of  placing  every  impulsive  and  merely  emotional 
element  under  the  guidance  of  reasonable  self- 
consciousness. 

Thus,  then,  we  may  regard  thfe  self  as  conscious 
of  itself  in  all  its  manifold  experiences.  Know- 
ledge is  possible,  because  all  the  objects  of  know- 
ledge can  be  brought  into  relation  to  the  self. 
Objects  out  of  all  relation  to  the  conscious  self  are 
for  that  self  non-existent.  "Whether  we  look  at 
the  self-conscious  being  from  the  point  of  view  of 
knowledge,  or  from  the  ethical,  or  the  aesthetic, 
or  the  religious  point  of  view,  the  result  is  to 
raise  our  estimate  of  the  self-conscious  being  to 
the  highest.  For  each  of  these  affirms  that  the 
self-conscious  being  is  the  postulate  without  which 
truth,  beauty,  goodness  are  without  meaning  or 
worth.  The  conscious  subject  is  the  subject  for 
whom  all  objects  are;  it  is  also  the  subject  in 
which  goodness  is  realized,  and  ethics  affirms  that 
the  self  is  that  in  which  goodness  is  to  be  realized 
through  a continual  process  of  self-realization  and 
self-determination.  The  world  of  beauty  has  no 
meaning  without  the  seeing  eye  and  the  ideals 
which  the  self  in  intercourse  with  the  world  builds 
up  for  itself. 

We  do  not  require  to  follow  out  the  results  of 
the  analysis  of  self-consciousness  into  its  further 
issues,  or  to  enter  into  the  discussion  regarding  an 
absolute,  all-inclusive  self-consciousness.  Who- 
ever seeks  to  follow  out  that  argument  into  all  its 
consequences  may  find  it  fully  unfolded  in  the 
works  of  Hegel  and  his  followers,  as  well  as  in  the 
works  of  Green,  of  the  two  Cairds,  of  Boyce,  and 
of  many  others.  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  describe  the  totality  of 
things  according  to  the  analogy  of  one  self.  The 
Hegelian  philosophy  is  a perfect  description  of  the 
way  in  which  an  inchoate  self  arrives,  or  may 
arrive,  at  self-consciousness.  It  is  of  the  highest 
value  from  that  point  of  view.  But  to  make  it 
absolute  seems  too  great  a demand.  For  this  is 
a universe  of  many  selves,  and  the  unity  of  the 
universe  cannot  be  construed  after  the  fashion  of 
the  growth  and  evolution  of  one  self.  AVhile, 
therefore,  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  Hegelian 
idealists  for  the  analysis  of  self-consciousness,  and 
for  the  far-reaching  results  of  that  analysis,  the 
attempt  to  construe  the  life  of  the  universe  after 
that  analogy  cannot  be  regarded  as  final. 

Ere  we  close,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  the 
argument  of  Bradley,  because  it  would  make  all 
the  contendings  of  this  article  invalid.  Y'e  quote 
his  summary : 

‘ We  had  found  that  our  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  things— as 
to  Bubstance  and  adjective,  relation  and  quality,  space  and 
time,  motion  and  activity  —were  in  their  essence  indefensible. 
But  we  had  heard  somewhere  a rumour  that  the  self  was  to 
bring  order  into  chaos.  And  we  were  curious  first  to  know 
what  this  terra  might  stand  for.  The  present  chapter  has 
supplied  us  with  an  answer  too  plentiful.  Self  has  turned  out 
to  mean  so  many  things,  to  mean  them  so  ambiguously,  and 
to  be  so  wavering  in  its  applications,  that  we  do  not  feel 
encouraged.  We  found,  first,  that  a man’s  self  mi^ht  be  his 
total  present  contents,  discoverable  on  making  an  imaginary 
cross  section.  Or  it  might  be  the  average  contents  we  should 
presume  ourselves  likely  to  find,  together  with  something  else 
which  we  call  dispositions.  From  tliis  we  drifted  into  a search 
for  the  self  as  the  essential  point  or  area  witliin  the  self ; and 
we  discovered  that  we  really  did  not  know  what  this  was. 
Then  we  went  on  to  perceive  that,  under  personal  identity,  we 
entertained  a confused  bundle  of  conflicting  ideas.  Again  the 
self,  as  merely  that  which  for  the  time  being  interests,  proved 
not  satisfactory ; and  from  this  we  passed  to  the  distinction 
and  the  division  of  self  as  against  the  not-self.  Here,  in  both  the 
theoretical  and  again  in  the  practical  relation,  we  found  that 
the  self  had  no  contents  that  were  fixed ; or  it  had,  at  least, 
none  suflieient  to  make  it  a self’  {Appearance  and  Reality^^ 
p.  101  f.). 

In  his  own  ironical  way  Bradley  had  said  else- 
where : 

‘There  remains  still  left  a third  moral,  which,  as  I am  in- 
formed,  has  been  drawn  by  others,  that  if  we  aro  not  able  to  rest 
with  the  vulgar,  nor  to  shout  in  the  battle  of  our  great  schools, 
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it  mig'ht  be  worth  our  while  to  remember  that  we  live  on  an 
island,  and  that  our  national  mind,  if  we  do  not  enlarge  it,  may 
also  grow  insular ; that  not  far  from  us  there  lies  (they  say  so)  a 
world  of  thought,  which,  with  all  variety,  is  neither  one  nor 
the  other  of  our  two  philosopliies,  but  whose  battle  is  the  battle 
of  philosophy  itself  against  two  undying  and  opposite  one- 
sidednesses ; a philosophy  which  thinks  what  the  vulgar  believe ; 
a philosophy,  lastly,  which  we  have  all  refuted,  and,  having 
so  cleared  our  consciences,  which  some  of  us  at  least  might  take 
steps  to  understand  ’ {Ethical  Studies,  p.  38). 

Perhaps  Appearance,  and  Reality  is  the  endeavour 
to  think  what  the  vulgar  believe.  But  there  is 
left  in  it  no  shred  of  belief  of  wliat  the  vulgar 
believe.  Of  the  whole  work  set  forth  with  such 
amazing  ability  in  the  last  named  treatise  this 
much  may  be  said,  that  it  amounts  to  a demon- 
stration of  the  uselessness  of  the  attempt  to 
interpret  experience  from  a mere  abstract  point  of 
view.  Bradley  finds  that  all  the  categories  and 
relations  of  thought  abound  in  contradiction.  In- 
herence, predication,  quality,  identity,  causality, 
unity,  space,  and  time  are  full  of  contradictions. 
When  we  arrive  at  the  question  of  the  self  and  its 
reality,  contradictions  swarm  more  and  more. 
What  is  the  way  out  of  this  network  of  contradic- 
tions ? They  are  somehow  removed  in  the  Absolute. 
These  contradictions  are  Appearance,  and  Beality 
has  somehow  absorbed  them  into  itself.  But  it 
would  be  quite  possible  to  show  that  the  same 
method  used  by  Bradley  to  discredit  Appearance 
would  work  havoc  also  with  the  Absolute.  That  is 
on  the  supposition  that  his  logical  procedure  could 
be  carried  out  in  the  Absolute.  The  greatest  con- 
tradiction we  know  is  the  contradiction  between 
the  rigour  of  his  logic  as  applied  to  Appearance, 
and  the  slackness  of  it  as  applied  to  the  Absolute. 
Apart  from  this,  is  not  the  method  of  Bradley 
simply  an  illustration  of  a wrong  conception  of 
the  categories,  and  of  their  application  ? 

‘The  epistemological  interest  makes  us  unwilling  to  admit 
anything  that  cannot  be  conceptually  grasped.  Accordingly  it 
seeks  to  make  ideas  all-embracing.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
clear  that  this  view  is  a tissue  of  abstractions.  The  impersonal 
idea  is  a pure  fiction.  All  actual  ideas  are  owned  by,  or  belong 
to,  some  one,  and  mean  nothing  as  floating  free.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  various  categories  of  thought,  apart  from 
their  formal  character  as  modes  of  intellectual  procedure,  get 
any  real  significance  only  in  the  concrete  self-conscious  life 
of  the  living  mind.  Apart  from  this,  when  considered  as  real, 
they  become  self-destructive  or  contradictory.  The  idealism  of 
the  type  we  are  now  considering  assumes  that  these  categories 
admit  of  being  conceived  in  themselves,  and  that  they  are  in 
a measure  the  pre-conditions  of  concrete  existence,  and  in  such 
a way  that  we  might  almost  suppose  that  a personal  being  is 
compounded  of  being,  plus  unity,  plus  identity,  plus  causality, 
etc.  Thus  personal  existence  appears  as  the  outcome  and 

roduct  of  something  more  ultimate  and  fundamental.  Tlie 

ctitious  nature  of  this  view  has  already  appeared.  When  we 
ask  what  we  mean  by  any  of  these  categories,  it  turns  out,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  we  mean  the  significance  we  find  them  to 
have  in  our  self-conscious  life.  In  the  concrete  the  terms  have 
no  meaning  except  as  it  is  abstracted  from  our  own  personal 
experience.  The  only  unity  we  know  anything  about,  apart 
from  the  formal  unities  of  logic,  is  the  unity  of  the  unitary 
self ; and  the  only  identity  we  know  anything  about  is  no 
abstract  continuity  of  existence  through  an  abstract  time ; it 
is  simply  the  self-equality  of  intelligence  throughout  its 
experience.  And  the  change  which  we  find  is  not  an  abstract 
change  running  oft  in  an  abstract  time,  but  is  simply  the 
successive  form  under  which  the  self-equal  intelligence  realizes 
its  purpose  and  projects  the  realizing  activity  against  the 
background  of  its  self-consciousness.  Similarly  for  being  itself ; 
in  the  concrete  it  means  the  passing  object  of  perception,  or 
else  it  means  existence  like  our  own’  (Bowne,  Personalism, 
p.  253  £f.).  Again,  ‘ The  notion  of  the  self  can  easily  be  taken  in 
such  a way  as  to  be  worthless.  We  are  asked  of  what  use  the 
self  is,  after  all,  in  explaining  the  mental  life.  How  does  its 
unity  explain  the  plurality  and  variety  of  consciousness?,  and 
the  answer  is  that  it  does  not  explain  it,  and  yet  the  unity 
is  no  less  necessary.  For  the  consciousness  of  plurality  is 
demonstrably  impossible  without  the  fact  of  conscious  unity. 
This  unity  does  not,  indeed,  enable  us  to  deduce  plurality,  and 
hence  the  plurality  must  be  viewed  as  an  aspect  of  the  unity, 
but  not  as  an  aspect  of  an  abstract  unity  without  distinction  or 
difference,  but  a living  conscious  unity,  which  is  one  in  its 
manifoldnesB  and  manifold  in  its  oneness.  Taken  verbally,  this 
might  easily  be  shown  to  be  contradictory,  but,  taken  con- 
cretely, it  IS  the  fact  of  consciousness,  and  none  the  less  so 
because  our  formal  and  discursive  thought  finds  it  impossible 
to  construe  it’  (ib.  p.  201  f.). 

The  unity  of  consciousness,  the  identity  of  the 


self-conscious  life,  the  progressive  realization  of 
the  self  in  intercourse  and  in  interaction  with  the 
world  and  with  its  fellows,  are  thus  among  the 
most  sure  of  our  beliefs,  and  among  the  most 
indispensable  of  our  postulates.  Many  further 
questions  arise  which  cannot  be  discussed  here, 
for  the  adequate  solution  of  any  one  problem 
involves  the  solution  of  every  other.  But  no 
problem  can  be  solved  on  a merely  impersonal 
plane,  and  no  category  is  of  value  except  as  a 
function  of  the  concrete  personal  life. 

Literature.— The  following  is  a selection  from  the  vast 
literature  dealing  with  the  question  : Adamson,  The  Develop- 
ment of  Modem  Philosophy , 1903;  Bowne,  Introd.  to  Psycho- 
logical Theory,  1886,  also  Personalism,  1908 ; Bradley, 
Appearance  and  Reality,  1893  (2nd  ed.  1897),  also  Ethical 
Studies,  1876 ; Edward  Caird,  The  Evolution  of  Religion,  2 
vols.  1893;  Hbffding,  Outlines  of  Psychology,  Eng.  tr.  1892; 
James,  The  Principles  of  Psychology,  2 vols.  1891,  also  Varieties 
of  Religious  Experience,  1902 ; Green,  Works,  ed.  Nettleship, 
vol.  i.  (1885) ; Kiilpe,  Outlines  of  Psychology,  Eng.  tr.  1895,  also 
Introd.  to  Philosophy,  Eng.  tr.  1897 ; Lotze,  Metaphysic,  Eng. 
tr.  1884  ; Ladd,  Philosophy  of  Knowledge,  1897  ; Munsterberg, 
Psychology  and  Life,  1899;  Shadworth  Hodgson,  The  Meta- 
physic of  Experience,  4 vols.  1898 ; Stout,  Manual  of  Psycho- 
logy, 2 vols.  1898-9 ; Sigwart,  Logic,  2 vols.,  Eng.  tr.  1895 ; 
Ward,  art.  ‘Psychology,’  in  EBr^,  also  Naturalism  and 
Agnosticism,  2 vols.  1899;  Taylor,  Elements  of  Metaphysics, 
1903  ; Wundt,  Human  and  Animal  Psychology,  Eng.  tr.  1894 ; 
Villa,  Contempm-ary  Psychology,  1903;  Royce,  The  Spirit  of 
Modern  Philosophyi>,  1897,  also  The  World  and  the  Individual, 
2 vols.  1900-1 ; see  also  the  Histories  of  Philosophy,  such  as 
Ueberweg,  Hbffding,  Erdmann.  JAMES  IVEEACH. 

CONSECRATION. — ‘Consecration,’  or  ‘dedi- 
cation,’ may  be  defined  as  the  solemn  setting  apart 
of  persons  or  things  for  some  particular  religious 
work  or  use.  The  essence  of  any  such  rite  or  cere- 
mony is  to  be  found  in  the  performance,  whenever 
possible,  of  some  act  which  is  typical,  or  sym- 
bolical, of  that  for  which  the  setting  apart  or 
consecration  takes  place.  This  act,  either  from 
the  first  or  in  process  of  time,  is  naturally  accom- 
panied by  some  announcement  to  the  congregation 
of  what  is  being  done  or  intended,  and  by  forms  of 
prayer  asking  for  the  Divine  approval  and  bless- 
ing ; but  no  such  accompaniments  are  really  essen- 
tial to  the  consecration  itself,  though  they  increase 
the  dignity  of  the  occasion  and  tend  to  general 
edification.  This  is,  indeed,  true  of  all  symbolical 
rites  and  ceremonies  in  their  ultimate  simplicity, 
and  the  Biblical  narrative  well  illustrates  the 
truth  in  its  account  of  the  marriage  of  Adam 
and  Eve  (Gn  2^^),  where  the  essence  of  the  mar- 
riage rite  is  described  in  the  simple  statement  that 
‘the  Lord  God  brought  unto  the  man’  the  woman 
whom  He  had  made  of  the  rib  taken  from  his 
side. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  consecration  of 
persons  or  things  in  the  stricter  sense  with  which 
we  are  now  dealing,  we  see  traces  of  the  original 
idea  in  various  instances.  The  ordination  of  a 
lector  (reader)  consists  in  permitting  him  for  the 
first  time  to  read  the  Gospel  in  the  course  of  the 
service.!  A priest  is  made  by  permitting  him  (as 
in  the  modern  Roman  Pontifical)  to  celebrate  the 
Holy  Mysteries  simultaneously  with  the  consecrat- 
ing bishop;^  and  in  the  same  way  an  altar,  and 
even  a church  itself,®  are  consecrated  by  lieing 
first  used  for  Holy  Communion,  and  so  on.  Again, 
there  are  cases  where  the  act  is  more  conveniently 
and  suitably  symbolical  rather  than  typical : e.g. 

1 Of.  Cyprian,  Ep.  xxxiii.  2,  where  he  speaks  of  a young 
lector  Aurelius  thus : ‘ Dominico  legit  interim  nobis,  id  est, 
auspicatus  est  pacem,  dum  dedicat  lectionem’  (while  he  acts  in 
his  new  capacity  as  lector). 

2 See  Procter  and  Frere,  New  Hist,  of  Book  of  Com.  Pr.,  Lond. 
1901,  p.  069  note. 

3 Cf.  the  letter  of  Pope  Vigilius  to  Profuturus  of  Braga  (a.d. 
538) : ‘ consecrationem  cuiuslibet  ecclesiae  in  qua  sanctuaria 
non  ponuntur  celebritatem  tantum  soimus  esse  missarum.’ 
See  J.  Wordsworth  (On  the  Rite  of  Consecration,  p.  6 f.),  who 
points  out  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  the  words  Kvpia/cov 
and  Domin  icum  are  used  both  for  the  Lord’s  House  or  Temple 
and  lor  the  Lord’s  Supper  or  Sacrifice  ; see  also  Duchesne, 
Origines  du  cidte  chret.  p.  404  (Eng.  tr.). 
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the  doorkeeper  of  tlie  church  receives  the  keys  of 
the  church  doors,  the  sub-deacon  receives  the 
chalice  and  paten  (the  vessels  of  his  ofiice),  the 
virgin  is  veiled  to  signify  her  marriage  with 
Christ  (or  His  Church),  the  lector  himself  actually 
receives  a copy  of  those  Gospels  which  he  is  hence- 
forth privileged  to  read,  and  so  on.  The  Greek 
word  commonly  used  to  denote  dedication  of  build- 
ings {iyKalyta;  cf.  Kawl^eiv  and  Kaivovv^)  itself  sug- 
gests that  the  idea  here  emphasized  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  ceremonies  employed. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  Christians 
were  not  the  first  to  introduce  the  practice  of  thus 
consecrating,  or  dedicating,  persons  or  things  to 
religious  purposes.  Apart  from  the  well-known 
custom  of  the  Jews  (e.g.  in  dedicating  houses,  Dt 
20®,  Ps  30  [title] ; or  city-walls,  Neh  12^ ; or  the 
Temple,  2 Ch.  5.  6 ; Jos.  Ant.  xi.  iv.  7 f.,  XV.  xi.  0), 
both  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  (and  other 
nations  as  well)  observed  such  ceremonies  for  their 
riests  and  sacred  buildings.  But  for  Christians, 
uring  a considerable  period  after  the  foundation 
of  their  faith,  anything  but  the  simplest  and  least 
imposing  ceremonies  in  connexion  with  consecra- 
tion would  have  been  both  out  of  place  and  prac- 
tically impossible.  This  article  does  not  deal 
(except  incidentally  thus  far)  with  the  ordination 
of  the  clergy  (see  ORDINATION).  We  proceed, 
therefore,  to  consider  the  cases  (chiefly  those  of 
buildings)  to  which  the  word  ‘ consecration  ’ is 
more  usually  applied  in  the  present  day. 

During  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  we  have  little  evidence,  if  any,  of  regular  rites 
or  ceremonies  being  in  use  when  places  or  build- 
ings were  set  apart  for  Divine  service.  Of  course, 
such  places  or  buildings  gradually  became  more 
and  more  numerous,  and  more  and  more  carefully 
restricted  to  religious  purposes,  as  persecution 
decreased  and  the  affairs  of  the  Church  became 
more  settled.  But  we  can  easily  imagine  that, 
almost  from  the  first,  forms  and  ceremonies  grew 
up  in  connexion  with  their  dedication  ; for  instance, 
as  J.  Wordsworth  has  reminded  us,^  the  two 
primary  conditions  were  probably  ‘ a transference 
of  previous  ownership  on  the  part  of  the  Founder, 
and  an  acceptance  of  the  trust  by  the  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  and  the  only  essential  ceremony  was 
the  solemn  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.® 

‘ The  part  played  by  the  Founder  or  Builder  would,  in  accord- 
ance with  Jewish  and  heathen  precedent,  be  a considerable 
one : and  Christian  custom,  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  Roman  law,  would  prescribe  the  dedication  by 
solemn  and  ceremonial  use.  The  usurpalio  juris  of  the 
Christian  Society  in  its  new  home  could  hardly  be  otherwise 
exemplified  than  by  the  Sacrament  in  which  believers,  gathered 
under  the  presidency  of  their  chief  pastor,  came  together  to 
meet  their  Lord  in  His  new  house,  to  plead  His  sacrifice,  and  to 
feast  upon  it.’  4 

We  have  to  dismiss  as  evidence  the  quotation 
from  Philo  Judmus,  de  Vita  Contempt.,  given  by 
Eusebius  [HE  ii.  17.  9)  and  adduced  by  Bona  [de 
Reb.  Liturg.,  Rome,  1671,  I.  xix.);  iv  iK&arri  Si  oMg, 
[of  the  Therapeutae  in  Egypt]  ia-nv  otKyj/xa  lepSv 
S KaXeirai  cenveiov  Kal  ixovaaT-qpiov  k.t.\.,  because 
Eusebius’s  identification  of  the  Therapeutae  with 
the  Christian  ascetics  of  S.  Mark  in  Alexandria  is 
baseless  and  next  to  impossible.  And  the  state- 
ment in  the  Calendar  from  the  Library  of  the 
Queen  of  Sweden,  quoted  by  Baronins  {Annal.  A.D. 

1 a(|)tepw(7t?  is  another  noun,  and  avadeivai  another  verb. 

2 Op.  cit.  p.  6. 

3 Cf.  the  two  corresponding  regulations  from  the  letter  of  Pope 
VigUius,  quoted  above : ‘ omnes  basilicae  cum  missa  debent  sem- 
per consecrari,  et  nullus  presbyter  missas  celebrare  praesumat 
nisi  in  sacratis  ab  episcopo  locis.’  These,  though  not  so  early  as 
they  claim  to  be,  probably  embody  ancient  tradition  (Words- 
worth, I.C.).  The  Liber  Dhirmis,  which  gives  us  very  early 
Roman  usage,  speaks  of  dedications  without  misacn  puhlicce  or 
puhlica  processiOy  but  these  are  (according  to  Duchesne,  op. 
dt.  p.  404)  ‘ cases  of  monastic  oratories  not  open  to  the  public,’ 
so  that  the  inaugural  viissce  would  be  of  a ^uasi-private 
nature. 

4 Wordsworth,  loc.  dt. 


57,  no.  100),  ‘ Kal.  Aug.  Romae  dedicatio  jjrimae 
ecclesiae  a beato  Petro  constructae  et  consecratae,’ 
is  unhistorical ; ^ and  so,  no  doubt,  is  the  assertion 
attributeil  to  Euodius  (Niceph.  ii.  3),  who  was  the 
first  bishop  of  Antioch,  that  James  was  consecrated 
first  bishop  of  J eru.salem,  and  that  the  seven  deacons 
were  ordained  in  that  house  in  which  Christ  insti- 
tuted the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  where  the  Holy  Ghost 
descended  on  the  Apostles. 

It  is  not  till  the  cessation  of  the  persecution  of 
Diocletian  that  we  are  on  safe  ground  with  regard 
to  any  actually  recorded  service  of  dedication. 
Eusebius  (HE  x.  3)  speaks  of  the  restoration  of 
peace  at  that  time  being  marked  by  the  founding 
of  new  churches,  and,  among  other  signs,  mentions 

iyKaLvluiv  iopral  Kara.  Tr6\eis  Kal  tCiv  &pTi  veoiraytov 

irpoaevKT-pplwv  acpiepwireis,  a notable  instance  being 
the  dedication  of  the  Church  at  Tyre  (in  the  name 
of  Paulinus),  which  took  place  A.D.  314,  and  at 
which  the  historian  himself  preached  the  inaugural 
sermon.®  There  was  a large  concourse  of  bishops, 
clergy,  and  people  on  the  occasion,  and  the  Holy 
Mysteries  were  apparently  celebrated,  but  no  other 
distinctively  initiatory  ceremony  is  mentioned. 
This  occasion  is  historically  important,  because 
it  seems  to  be  the  first  recorded  instance,  both 
(1)  of  a kind  of  consecration  service,  and  (2) 
of  a church  with  what  is  now  commonly  called  a 
‘dedication,’  i.e.  consecrated  under  the  title  of  a 
patron  saint.  Subsequently,  instances  of  both 
sorts  become  more  and  more  frequent. 

As  Duchesne  (loc.  cit.)  has  pointed  out,  the 
church  of  S.  Paulinus  at  Tyre  is  a representative 
of  one  out  of  two  types  of  church  in  the  first  ages, 
viz.  what  we  should  now  call  the  parochial  church 
of  a town  or  district.  Of  this  tj-pe  there  would 
sometimes  be  more  than  one  needed  and  pro\'ided 
in  any  single  town  or  district,  the  principal  one  of 
which  would,  of  course,  be  the  ‘ cathedral,’ as  we 
now  call  it,  where  the  bishop’s  throne  was  set  up. 
Churches  of  this  type  seem  often  to  have  been 
known  by  the  names  of  their  founders  or  other  great 
persons  connected  with  the  place  (e.g.  at  Tyre  above, 
S.  Denys  and  others  at  Alexandria  [Epipli.  Hcer. 
Ixix.  2 ; PG  xlii.  205],  and  S.  Ambrose  at  Milan) 
or  by  some  great  Christian  doctrine  or  event  (e.g. 

' Ayta  'Zoipla  at  Constantinople  [A.D.  360],  or  the 
'Avdaracris  at  Jerusalem). •*  A church  called  Do- 
niinicum  atircum  was  dedicated  at  Antioch  by 
Constantins  in  341  (Socr.  ii.  8 ; Sozom.  iii.  5). 

The  other  type  of  church  was  that  which  was 
connected  with  the  tombs  of  martyrs  and  other 
saints.  In  the  catacombs  (q.v.)  at  Rome,  and  in 
the  burying-places  (cccmcteria,  pohjnndrin)  gener- 
ally, the  custom  gradually  grew  up  (1)  of  keeping 
the  anniversary  of  such  persons’  death  (nntalis)  or 
burial  (dej)ositio)  by  a service  at  their  grave,  their 
very  tombstone  often  forming  the  altar  for  tlie 
consecration  of  the  Sacred  Elements  ; and  then  (2) 
of  holding  services  there  more  frequently  than 
once  a year.®  After  a time  a church  was  built 
over  the  spot,  and  called  after  the  name  of  the 
martyr  or  confessor  who  lay  buried  under  its 
altar  (hence  the  term  martijrium,  and  the  like, 
applied  to  churches).  As  churches  had  to  be 

1 Cf.  Mart.  Ilier.;  D’Ach^ry,  Spidleg.  (Paris,  1655-67)  tom. 
iv.  The  Church  of  S.  Peter  ad  ^'incufa  on  the  Esquiline  was 
dedicated  in  the  name  of  both  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  on  Aug.  1,  in 
the  episcopate  of  Felix  iv.  (432-440).  There  may,  however, 
have  been  some  church-building  there  before  tliat  date. 

2 Quoted  by  him  at  length  {loc.  cit.  4). 

3 The  Gel.  Sacramentary  (ed.  Wilson,  Oxford,  1S94,  p.  140  f.) 
contains  ‘ orationes  et  preces  in  dedicatione  basilicae  quam 
conditor  non  dedicatain  reliiiuit,’  and  also  ‘[missa]  in  ejusdem 
conditoris  agendis.’ 

4 The  medueval  cathedral  at  Aix  in  Provence  is  said  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  Transfigured  Saviour  ; and  in  later  times  wo 
have  dedications  like  the  Ascension,  Corpus  Christi,  etc.,  or 
even  Holy  Cross,  House  of  Prayer,  and  the  like. 

s Hence  what  are  called  the  ‘ stations,’  and  the  ‘ station  days’ 
of  early  Roman  service-books  and  calendars. 
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more  numerous  than  martyrs’  tombs,  it  also 
became  sufficient  to  liave  some  portion  of  a saint 
or  some  small  personal  relic  of  bim  {pignora, 
sanctuaria),  perhaps  only  a piece  of  linen  dipped 
in  his  blood,  or  even  portions  of  the  Gospel  or 
of  consecrated  bread,  to  represent  or  symbolize 
the  ‘ patron  ’ in  each  case ; and  eventually  this 
second  type  of  church  was  adopted,  though  very 
gradually,  and  not  so  universally  as  is  sometimes 
imagined,  at  all  events  throughout  Western  Chris- 
tendom.' See,  further,  art.  Commemoration  of 
THE  Dead. 

Perhaps  we  may  at  this  point  distinguish  yet  a 
third  type  of  church  of  which  we  sometimes  hear 
in  ancient  history,  viz.  buildings  which  were 
adapted  from  secular  or  heathen  purposes  to 
Christian.  It  used  to  be  held  that  this  was  the 
origin  of  the  basilica  form  of  church,  the  Roman 
law-court  or  business-exchange  being  turned  into 
a Christian  building  ; but  this  theory  has  been,  we 
think,  successfully  disproved  of  late  years.’'  We 
do,  however,  hear  of  heathen  temples  being  so 
converted,  though  it  is  probable  that  in  many 
cases  the  old  building  was  pulled  down  and  a 
new  one  erected  with  the  old  material ; e.g.  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome  was  consecrated  by  Boniface 
IV.  (608-614)  under  the  title  of  S.  Mary  ad 
Martyres  on  May  13  ; and  Martfene  {de  Ant.  Bitt., 
Antwerp,  1700,  ii.  xiv.  4-5)  gives  other  instances 
in  both  East  and  West.®  Jewish  synagogues  were 
also  subjected  to  the  same  treatment.^ 

As  to  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  dedica- 
tion of  churches,  considerable  diversity  must  have 
prevailed  from  the  first,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  such 
scanty  evidence  as  we  possess ; and  this  diversity 
lasted  in  the  West  well  into  the  Middle  Ages.  At 
Tyre  in  314,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ceremonial  is  of 
the  simplest ; a large  assembly  of  bishops,  clergy, 
and  laity  from  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
assisted  at  the  first  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Mysteries,  and  a dedicatory  sermon  was  preached. 
More  than  200  years  later  the  essence  of  dedication 
was  still  distinctly  recognized  as  consisting  in  the 
public  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  and 
nothing  else.  In  538,  Vigilius,  Bp.  of  Rome,  writes 
to  Profuturus  of  Braga  (in  Spain)  to  the  effect 
that,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  churches,  it  is  not 
even  necessary  to  sprinkle  holy  water  by  way  of 
consecration,®  since  tliis  is  sufficiently  effected  by 
the  celebration  of  Mass ; in  the  ease  of  churches  of 
the  second  type  above  described,  the  relics  of 
martyrs  {sanctuaria)  must  be  previously  deposited 
in  the  church,  or,  if  they  have  been  removed,  they 
must  be  replaced.  The  ‘Leonine’  Sacramentary 
contains  a ‘ missa  in  dedicatione  [ecclesiae]  ’ ; but 
this  is,  of  course,  for  use  either  after  the  dedicatory 
rite  itself  or  on  the  anniversary  day.® 

It  is  noticeable  that,  while  the  earliest  form  of 

1 See  on  this  point  a valuable  paper  by  Wickham  Legg,  in 
no.  Ixxiii.  of  Ch.  Hist.  Soc.'s  Tracts,  p.  53  ff.,  and  another  by  J. 
Wordsworth  in  no.  lii.  of  the  same  series,  p.  19  ff.  (already  quoted). 
Of.  also  P.  Lejay’s  article  on  the  Ambrosian  Rite  in  DACL,  pp. 
1437-9.  ‘ I would  venture  to  suggest  that  the  reason  of  the 
absence  of  the  rite  from  this  [English]  form  of  consecration  was 
that  the  early  British  and  Irish  Churches  only  dedicated  their 
churches  to  living  saints.  In  this  case  no  reiios  could  be  had, 
and  therefore  the  rite  was  of  necessity  omitted  ’ (T.  Olden  on 
the  heabhar  Breac,  1900,  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.,  S.  Paul’s  Eccl.  Soc. 
p.  9^. 

2 E.g.  by  G.  Baldwin  Brown,  From  Schola  to  Cathedral,  App. 
i,  p.  217  £t. 

3 Cl.  Bede,  HE.  i.  30. 

4 Cf.  Gel.  Sacram.  p.  141  f.  (ed.  Wilson),  which  gives 
‘ orationes  et  preces  in  dedicatione  loci  illius  ubi  prius  fuit 
Bynagoga.’ 

® This,  which  is  now  such  an  important  part  of  the  Roman 
rite,  seems  originally  to  have  been  practised  by  Christians  to 
purify  their  private  houses  rather  than  their  churches  (see 
Duchesne,  op.  cit.  p.  407  [quoting  Lib.  Pontif.  i.  127]). 

8 P.  15,  ed.  Feltoe,  Camb.  1896 ; the  collect  here  speaks  of 
‘ hostias  quas  maiestati  tuae  in  honore  beati  apostoli  Petri  cui 
haec  eat  basilica  saorata  deferimus,’  and  each  of  the  other 
formulae  also  mentions  S.  Peter. 


the  ‘ Gregorian  ’ Sacramentary  does  not  provide 
for  the  dedication  of  churches,  the  ‘ Gelasian  ’ ' does ; 
and  this,  combined  with  other  evidence  or  indica- 
tions given  and  discussed  by  Duchesne  {op.  cit.), 
suggests  that,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  the  local 
Roman  church  was  originally  inclined  to  a severe 
simplicity  in  matters  of  ritual,  and  that  the  fuller 
ceremonies  and  forms  of  prayer  which  afterwards 
obtained  and  are  still  in  use  in  the  Roman  Com- 
munion are  traceable  to  foreign  or  ‘Gallican’ 
influences.®  It  seems  not  unlikely  also  that  those 
ceremonies  in  the  Western  rite  which  are  distinc- 
tive of  consecration  proper  are  ultimately  derived 
from  the  East  {e.g.  from  the  Byzantine  ritual),  and 
that  only  the  part  relating  to  the  deposition  of 
relics  in  the  new  building  is  originally  Roman. 
The  student  cannot  fail  to  be  struck,  as  Duchesne 
and  others  have  pointed  out,  with  the  fact  that 
this  deposition  of  the  relics,  as  given  in  its  fullest 
form  in  the  two  most  ancient  Ordines  Romani,^ 
partakes  distinctly  of  a funeral  character,  while 
the  ‘ Gallican  ’ ceremonies  all  point  to  the  idea  of 
adapting  the  Christian  baptism  of  persons  to  the 
dedication  of  buildings.  The  modern  Roman  ser- 
vice is  a combination  of  the  two  types  of  ceremony, 
but  in  it  the  deposition  of  the  relics  is  to  some 
extent  outbalanced  and  overshadowed  by  the  con- 
secration rites  proper. 

A concise  description  in  detail  of  the  regulations 
and  order  of  service  as  now  provided  in  the  Roman 
Pontifical  is  subjoined,  and  will  be  found  useful, 
both  because  it  exhibits  most  of  the  rites  that  have 
gradually  gathered  round  the  occasion  in  Western 
Christendom,  and  because  it  is  the  basis  on  which, 
since  toe  Reformation,  the  Bishops  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  have,  with  varying  degrees  of  exact- 
ness, drawn  up  their  Consecration  Offices. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  will  be  well  to  bear  carefully 
in  mind  what  J.  Wordsworth  has  remarked  in  the  valuable 
treatise  (On  the  Rite  of  Consecration,  p.  13)  to  which  reference 
has  aiready  been  made  : ‘ I conjecture  that  (here),  as  usual,  in 
process  of  time,  diverse  ceremonies  were  heaped  together  with- 
out much  regard  to  their  congruity.’  Wordsworth  makes  this 
remark  with  special  reference  to  the  ceremony  of  the  abece- 
darium  (see  below),  but  one  feels  its  applicability  to  a good 
deal  of  the  present  overloaded  service.  As  to  post-Reformation 
forms  of  consecration,  the  student  wili  find  a list  of  those  ‘ in 
use  in  the  17th  century  ’ on  p.  27  f . of  the  same  treatise,  and  the 
present  Sarum  Form  on  p.  30  ft.  (with  the  music).  This  is  much 
the  most  satisfactory  adaptation  of  ancient  forms  and  uses. 
Eastern  as  well  as  Western,  that  the  present  writer  is  acquainted 
with.  The  S.P.C.K.  also  publish  the  forms  authorized  for  the 
dioceses  of  London,  Truro,  Worcester,  Wakefield,  and  Win- 
chester ; and  of  these  the  first  three  more  or  less  follow  the  old 
lines,  whilst  the  last  two  are  based  on  Bp.  Andrewes’  Form 
[1620).  It  may  be  added  that  no  Form  would  seem  to  be  really 
adequate  which  does  not  provide  that  the  consecrating  bishop 
shall  conclude  the  consecration  with  a solemn  Eucharist,  either 
at  the  time  itself,  or,  if  the  service  take  place  in  the  evening,  at 
a reasonably  early  hour  the  next  morning.4  This  provision  is 
made  in  the  Form  of  the  modern  Irish  Cllurch,  and  in  that  of 
the  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  similar  description  of  the  modern  Eastern 
rite,  with  which  this  article  concludes,  will  be  like- 
wise interesting  both  in  itself  and  as  illustrating 
much  that  has  been  said  during  the  course  of  our 
discussion. 

i.  Modern  Roman  use.—i.  Preparatory  regu- 
lations.— (1)  Consecration  may  take  place  any  day, 
but  by  preference  on  Sunday  or  a Saint’s  day. 
(2)  The  archdeacon  is  to  give  notice  of  the  day 
fixed  beforehand.  (3)  The  consecrator,  the  clergy, 
and  the  people  should  fast  before  the  service.  (4) 
On  the  evening  before,  the  consecrating  bishop 
prepares  the  relics  which  are  to  be  deposited  in  the 
church,  placing  them  under  seal  in  a suitable 
casket,  with  three  grains  of  frankincense  and  a 
written  record  of  the  consecration,  and  laying  the 

1 P.  133  ff.,  ed.  Wilson. 

2 On  this  point,  see  E.  Bishop,  Genius  of  the  Roman  Rite, 
1899  ; and  Wickham  Legg,  Rec.  Lit.  Research,  p.  3 ff. 

3 One,  that  of  S.  Amand  (Paris,  974)  of  the  late  7th  cent, 
printed  by  Duchesne  (op.  cit.  p.  456  ff.) ; the  other,  that  of 
Verona,  edited  by  F.  Bianchini  (Anast.  Biblioth.  iii.  48). 

4 See  Wordsworth’s  remarks  (op.  cit.  p.  9 f.). 
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casket  on  a bier  with  lighted  candles  under  a tent 
before  the  principal  door.^  Vigil  is  kept,  and 
Nocturns  and  Lauds  are  sung  before  the  relics  that 
night.^  (5)  Inside  the  church  a large  number  of 
articles  have  to  be  prepared  for  various  purposes 
during  the  service,  and  care  has  to  be  taken  that 
the  church  has  a free  passage  round  it  outside. 
(6)  On  the  morning  of  the  day  itself  the  bishop 
enters  the  church  in  ordinary  dress,  and  sees  that 
everything  is  in  order,  and  that  the  12  candles  over 
the  12  consecration  crosses  on  the  inner  walls  are 
lighted.®  He  then  leaves  the  church  empty,  save 
for  one  deacon  vested  in  amice,  alb,  girdle,  and 
white  stole,  who  stands  behind  the  principal  door, 
when  it  is  closed  upon  him. 

2.  The  ceremony. — (1)  The  service  proper  is  now 
begun.  The  bishop,  having  fully  vested  himself, 
and  being  attended  by  another  deacon,  a sub- 
deacon, acolytes,  and  other  ministers,  goes  to  the 
place  where  the  relics  are  reposing,  and  the  seven 
Penitential  Psalms  are  recited.  He  then  proceeds 
to  a faldstool  before  the  church  door,  and,  kneeling 
there,  after  an  antiphon  and  collect  (‘Actiones 
nostras,  quaesumus,  Domine,’  etc.),^  says  with  the 
choir  the  first  portion  of  the  Litany. 

(2)  The  next  ceremony  is  the  exorcizing  and 
blessing  of  salt  and  water,  which,  being  afterwards 
mixed  and  again  blessed,  are  made  use  of  in  the 
following  manner  : First  the  bishop  sprinkles  him- 
self and  his  assistants,  whilst  the  choir  sing  the 
usual  antiphon,  ‘ Asperges  me,’  etc.  ; he  then 
marches  three  times,  preceded  by  two  candle- 
bearers,  round  the  outside  of  the  church,  sprinkling 
the  walls  as  he  goes,®  the  choir  singing  an  appro- 
priate responsory ; each  time  he  reaches  the 
principal  door,  he  first  kneels  and  says  a collect, 
and  then  performs  this  veiy  ancient  and  dramatic 
ceremony  : ® he  stands  on  the  threshold  and  strikes 
the  door  with  the  butt  end  of  his  stall',’  saying, 
‘Attollite  portas,  principes,  vestras,’  etc.  (Ps  23’ 
Vulg.);  the  deacon  from  within  (see  above)  in- 
quires, in  the  words  of  ver.  8,  ‘ Quis  est  iste  rex 
gloriae  ? ’ and  the  bishop  answers,  ‘ Dominus  fortis 
et  potens,’  etc.  ; at  the  third  time  those  who  stand 
by  call  out  ‘ Aperite,’  the  bishop  makes  the  sign  of 
the  cross  on  the  threshold,  the  door  is  opened,  and 
the  procession  passes  in,  the  bishop  proclaiming, 
‘ Pax  huic  domui,’  and  the  deacon  from  within 
replying,  ‘ In  introitu  vestro.’ 

(3)  Whilst  the  bishop  goes  to  the  centre  of  the 
building,  two  antiphons  are  sung,  the  use  of  the 
second  of  which  is  very  ancient,  ‘ Zacchtee,  fes- 
tinans  descende  ’ (see  above).  Then,  during  the 
singing  of  the  ‘ "Veni,  Creator  Spiritus,’  one  of 
the  ministers  sprinkles  ashes'*  in  the  form  of  a 

1 This  is  most  conveniently  the  west  door,  if  the  structure 
has  one. 

2 All  this  is  in  accordance  with  very  ancient  use,  probably 
Galilean  (see  Sacramentar]/  of  Drogon,  Bishop  of  Metz  [826-86B], 
quoted  by  Duchesne,  op.  cit.  p.  487  ff.,  and  described  by 
Delisle,  Mim,  sur  d’anciens  sacramentaires,  Paris,  1886, 

p.  100  ff.). 

3 Galilean.  These  crosses  are  still  often  to  be  found  in  our 
English  churches.  ‘It  is  said  that  the  English  use  differed 
from  the  foreign  in  having  crosses  both  within  and  without. 
The  Irish  use  shows  its  primitive  character  in  ordering  the 
crosses  to  be  cut  with  a knife,  no  doubt  on  wooden  posts,’ 
etc.  (J.  Wordsworth,  op.  cit.  p.  16  ; cf.  Wickham  Legg,  op.  cit. 
p.  64). 

4 Pontifical  of  Egbert,  1853  (Surtees  Soc.),  Benedictional  of 
Archbp.  Robert  (H.  Bradshaw  Soc.) ; cf.  Gel.  Sacr.  (p.  327,  ed. 
Wilson,  1894).  The  antiphon  now  is  ‘ Adeste,  Deus  unus  omni- 
potens,’  etc. ; in  the  above-named  Pontificals  it  is  ‘ Zacchase, 
festinans  descends,’  etc.,  which  now  comes  later  in  the  ser- 
vice. 

<>  This  is  the  first  of  two  sprinklings  that  occur ; see  note  1 
on  next  col.  for  comments  on  the  origin  of  the  practice. 

6 Galilean.  Egb.  Pont.,  Bened.  of  Archbp.  Root.,  etc. 

’ The  earliest  word  for  ‘ staff  ’ here  is  cambuca  (or  cambuta), 
' shepherd’s  crook,’  perhaps  derived  from  Kapirreii/. 

8 The  introduction  of  ashes  on  which  to  write  looks  very  like 
a later  artifice  to  enable  the  ‘ bishop  to  do  something  which  at 
first  he  would  have  been  able  to  do  without  difficulty’  (J. 
Wordsworth). 


S.  Andrew’s  cros.s  (decussis)  on  the  floor  of  the  nave,’ 
thus  : 


Tlie  second  part  of  the  Litany  is  next  said  bo  the 
end,  ljut  witli  special  petitions  by  the  bishop,  stand- 
ing, for  the  church  and  its  altar  now  in  act  of 
being  consecrated.  After  this  the  bishop  says  two 
collects,  the  second  an  ancient  one  (‘ IMagniflcare, 
Domine,’  etc.),’  and  tlien,  whilst  the  choir  sings 
the  song  of  Zacharias  (Lk  1®®®^-),  with  antiphon  ‘ 0 
quam  metuendus,’  etc.,  between  every  two  verses, 
he  occupies  himself  in  writing  with  tlie  end  of  his 
staff  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alpliabet  on  the  cross 
aforesaid,  from  the  left  Western  corner  to  the 
opposite  Eastern  corner,  and  of  the  Latin  alphabet 
from  right  to  left.® 

(4)  This  done,  the  bishop  approaches  within  a 
fair  distance  (spaiio  conqrumti)  of  the  high  altar, 
and  says  three  times  : ‘ Deus,  in  adiutorium  nieum 
intende,  Domine,  ad  adiuvandum  me  festina,’ 
with  the  ‘ Gloria  Patri.’  Hereupon  salt  and  water 
are  for  a second  time  exorcized  and  blessed  (with 
new  formulas)  ; ashes  also  are  blessed  and  mixed 
with  the  salt  and  water  ; then  wine  is  blessed  and 
.added  to  the  mixture.'*  Finally,  two  pra5'ers  are 
uttered  : (i. ) that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  sent 
down  upon  the  mixture  ;®  and  (li.)  that  all  kinds  of 

1 The  origin  of  this  rite,  which  is  probably  Gallican,  has 
puzzled  the  learned.  It  has  been  connected  with  the  cross 
drawn  by  the  Roman  augurs  in  layings  out  a icmylum^  and  by  the 
surveyors  in  measuring  out  land  for  a colony  (e.p. 

de  Rossi,  UuUci.  di  archcol.  Christ. y IbSl,  p.  140  ff.).  The  appli- 
cation of  the  second  usage  is  approved  by  Duchesne  {op.  cit. 
p.  417),  and  by  H.  le  Clercq  and  P.  Lejay  {DACLy  p.  68, 1438). 
On  the  other  hand,  Wordsworth  (op.  cit.  p.  11  ff.)  criticizes  the 
applicability  of  either  usage  to  the  rite  in  question.  The  sur- 
veyor’s cross  was,  he  says,  ‘ one  of  4 right  angles,’  ‘ like  the  St. 
George’s  cross  on  our  flags,  cutting  the  four  sides  into  eaual 
portions,’  and  the  letters  they  used  were  in  no  way  attached  to 
these  lines,  but  ‘ scattered  all  about  the  plans.’  It  is  therefore, 
of  the  two,  more  likely  that  the  peculiar  Christian  rite  came 
from  ‘a  vague  memory’  of  the  old  laying  out  of  a heathen 
temple  than  from  the  other ; and  he  prefers  de  Rossi’s  sugges- 
tion that  the  figure  is  really  a Greek  and  the  initial  of  our 
Lord’s  name  in  that  language.  * To  write  His  name  ’ symbolic- 
ally upon  the  new  church  floor  ‘would  be  a very  fitting  mark  of 
His  ownership.’  He  further  conjectures  that  the  ceremony 
originally  belonged  to  the  laying  out  of  the  first  sketch  or 
foundation  of  the  building  rather  than  to  the  actual  consecration 
(see  note  6 above) ; cf.  the  Gr.  oTavpam^yiov  and  the  modern  lay- 
ing of  the  foundation-stone.  The  antiphon,  * Fiindamentumaliud 
nemo  potest,’  etc.,  and  the  Psalm  86,  ‘ Fundamenta  eius,’  etc., 
which  are  found  at  this  point  in  Bened.  of  Archbp.  RobUy  tend 
to  corroborate  the  view  suggested.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  ceremony,  as  at  present  practised,  is  rather  ineffective, 
and  does  not  appear  to  fit  at  all  well  into  the  rest  of  the 
service. 

Duchesne  thinks  that  this  and  two  other  prayers  which  occur 
later  on  (Dews  qui  locOy  etc.,  and  Dexis  sanctijicationuiny  etc.) 
may  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Gallican  Rite  from  some  Roman 
Missa  Dcdicationis.  This  first  one  occurs  in  the  Qelasian  Sa- 
cram.  (p.  140,  ed.  Wilson)  in  such  a il/issa,  but  in  the  Missal  of 
Gellone,  Egb.  Pont.y  Greg.  (472  Mur.),  etc.,  in  the  same  place  a.s 
now.  The  other  two  are  both  found  in  Pont,  of  EgheH  and 
Belied,  of  Archbp.  Robt. 

8 In  some  early  Sacramentaries  it  seems  as  if  the  Latin  alpha- 
bet was  written  on  both  the  intersecting  lines,  and  we  hear  also 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  being  likewise  sometimes  used.  To 
Wordsworth  (op.  cit.  p.  12)  * the  alphabet  seems  to  be  another 
symbol  of  Christ  as  the  word  of  God,  not  only  Alpha  and  Omega, 
but  all  that  lies  between, — every  element,  in  fact,  of  human 
speech.’ 

4 This  holy  water  is  tec^hnically  called  in  later  times ‘Gre- 
gorian,'as  though  instituted  by  Gregory  the  Great ; its  use  seems 
to  liave  been  common  to  both  tiie  Roman  and  the  ‘ Gallican  * 
Rites,  though  in  the  letter  of  Bp.  Vigilius  to  Profuturus  (a.p. 
638)  it  is  mentioned  only  to  be  disapproved  of  (‘  nihil  iudicamus 
oflicere  si  per  earn  [ecclesiam]  minime  aqua  exorcizat-a  iaotetur  ’). 
The  ordo  of  Verona  (see  note  3 on  p.  60^^)  mentions  the  use  at  the 
end  of  the  service,  but  this  may  be  a later  addition. 

Gell.,  Egb.  Pont.y  Bened.  of  Archhp.  Robt.y  etc. 
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benelits  typified  by  it  may  accrue  to  the  newly 
consecrated  building.  The  bishop  then  signs  the 
inside  of  the  church  door  with  two  crosses,  using 
his  staff,  and  uttering  another  prayer  suitable  to 
the  action.  Returning  to  his  former  position,  he 
invites  the  congregation  to  pray  for  a blessing  upon 
the  building,  ‘ per  aspersionem  huius  aquae  cum 
vino,  sale  et  cinere  mixtae.’  ^ 

(5)  Consecration  of  the  altar. — The  choir  begins 
by  singing  Psalm  92  {‘ Judica  me,’  etc.),  with  the 
antiphon  (‘Introibo,’  etc.),^  while  the  bishop, 
standing  before  the  altar,  dips  his  thumb  into  the 
‘ Gregorian  ’ water  and  makes  a cross  first  in  the 
middle  of  the  mensa  and  then  at  each  of  its  four 
corners,  saying,  ‘ Sanctificetur  hoc  altare,’  etc., 
each  time.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  introit,  the 
bishop,  having  said  the  prayer  ‘Singulare  illud,’ 
etc.,  goes  seven  times  round  the  altar,  sprinkling 
the  holy  water  with  a branch  of  hyssop,  whilst  the 
antiphon  (‘  Asperges,’  etc.)  and  Psalm  50  (‘  Miserere 
mei,’  etc.)  are  said.® 

(6)  All  the  walls  and  pavements  of  the  church 
inside  are  sprinkled  in  the  same  manner  three 
times,  during  the  singing  of  Psalms  121,  67,  and 
90,  Avith  various  antiphons.  Two  prayers'*  (both 
ancient)  and  a preface  follow,  the  bishop  standing 
with  his  face  towards  the  door. 

(7)  The  bishop  now  goes  up  once  more  to  the 
altar,  mixes  some  cement  with  holy  Avater,  Avhich 
he  duly  blesses,  and  throws  Avhat  remains  of  the 
water  aAvay  at  the  base  of  the  altar. 

(8)  His  next  duty  is  to  go  and  bring  the  relics 
solemnly  to  their  new  resting-place  in,  or  under, 
the  altar  that  has  been  prepared  for  them.®  This 
he  does  Avith  much  ceremony  Avhile  the  choir  sings 
Psalm  94  (‘ Venite,  exultemus,’  etc.),  Avith  several 
antiphons.  But,  before  entering  the  church  Avith 
his  sacred  burden,  he  carries  it  once  round  the 
building  outside,  and  delivers  a set  oration  at  the 
principal  door,  on  the  duty  of  treating  churches 
Avith  reverence  ® and  on  the  importance  of  endoAv- 
ments,  after  Avhich  the  archdeacon  reads  two 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  bishop  next 
addresses  the  founder  of  the  church  as  to  his 
intentions  in  maintaining  it  and  the  clergy  at- 
tached to  it,  and,  on  being  satisfied  Avith  regard 
to  them,'^  asks  for  the  people’s  prayers  on  his 
behalf,  whereupon  the  responsory  (‘Erit  mihi 
Dominus  in  Deum,’  etc.,  Gn  28®*-®®)  is  sung.  The 
bishop  also  signs  the  outside  of  the  door  Avith 
chrism,  Avhich  he  has  brought  doAvn  Avith  him  from 
the  sanctuary.  At  last  the  procession  enters  the 
church  itself  bearing  the  relics,  Avhile  Psalms  149 
and  150  are  sung,  Avith  various  antiphons.  After 
a collect  ( ‘ Deus,  qui  in  omni  loco,’  etc. ),®  the  bishop 

1  This  ceremony  seems  to  be  somewhat  delayed  by  the  intra- 
sion  of  the  consecration  of  the  High  Altar  and  others  it  required, 
though,  no  doubt,  that  oeremon}'  consists  in  part  of  sprinkling 
with  the  water. 

^ The  usual  introit  at  Mass. 

3 The  rite  may  be  derived  from  the  Christian  practice  of 
sprinkling  holy  water  in  their  dwellings  (see  Duchesne,  op.  cit. 
p.  407,  and  cl.  Gel.  Sacr.  p.  285  ft.  [ed.  AVilson],  which  provides 
two  forms  of  ‘ Bencdictio  aquae  spargendae  in  domo  ’).  See  note 
6 on  p.  00^  above. 

4 These  are  the  prayers  mentioned  in  note  2 on  p.  615  above. 
The  preface  is  in  Pont.  Egb.  and  Bened.  of  Archbp.  Robt. 

5 It  seems  probable  that  this  might  at  one  time  take  place  on 
another  day  or  even,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  not  at  all 
in  certain  cases.  In  the  Ambr.  Pontifical  (ed.  Magistretti, 
Milan,  1897),  Pont.  Egb.,  and  Bened.  of  Archbp.  Robt.,  the  de- 
position of  relics  is  placed  later  in  the  service, 'after  the  blessing 
of  the  linen  and  other  apparatus  ; in  the  Pontifical  of  Dunstan 
there  is  a separate  heading  here:  ‘Incipit  ordo  quomodo  in 
sancta  Romana  ecclesia  reliquiae  conduntur  ’ ; and  similar  evi- 
dence is  supplied  by  other  Pontificals ; see  Dewick’s  remarks  in 
a footnote  to  Wordsworth,  op.  cit.  p.  22. 

For  an  early  instance  of  reverence  tor  churches  in  a hitherto 
neglected  portion  of  Christendom,  cf.  canons  38  and  58  of  Rab- 
bfila,  Bp.  of  Ede8sa(A.D.  411-436),  quoted  by  F.  C.  Burkitt,  Early 
Eastern  Christianity,  London,  1904,  p.  148  f. 

1 All  these  (exhortation,  decrees,  and  address)  or  any  of  them 
may  be  omitted  now. 

H lieiieU.  of  Archhp.  Robt.,  Greg.  (481  Mur.),  etc. 


first  signs  Avith  chrism  tlie  receptacle*  in  Avliich  the 
relics  are  to  be  laid,  and  then  places  the  vessel 
containing  them  therein.®  While  tlie  antiphon 
‘ Sub  altare  Dei,’  etc.,  is  sung,  he  censes  the  relics, 
and  fixes  Avith  the  cement  he  has  jjreviously  pre- 
pared (see  above)  the  slab  upon  the  confessio. 
Further  antiphons  are  sung,  and  other  collects 
(‘  Deus  qui  ex  omni  cohabitatione  [or  coaptione],’  ® 
etc.,  and  ‘Dirigatur  oratio  nostra,’  etc.)  are  said 
Avliile  this  Avork  is  carefully  completed. 

(9) *  The  mensa  altaris  (i.e.  the  upper  slab)  is 
then  censed,  anointed,  and  ble.ssed  Avith  a number 
of  antiphons,  collects,  and  Psalms  (83,  91,  44,  45, 
and  86).  In  this  part  of  the  ceremony  oleum  cate- 
chumenorurn  as  well  as  sanctum  chrisma  is  used 
for  anointing,  to  typify  the  right  of  confirmation 
as  the  completion  of  the  initiatory  rite. 

(10)  After  this  the  12  consecration  crosses  on  the 
inner  walls  of  the  building  (see  above)  are  each 
separately  visited  to  be  anointed,  censed,  and 
blessed,  after  the  singing  of  Ps  147,  an  antiphon, 
and  two  responsories. 

(11)  Incense  is  now  specially  blessed,  and  has 
then  by  the  bishop’s  OAvn  hands  to  be  formed  into 
5 crosses,  placed  Avith  holy  Avater,  oil,  chrism,  and 
Avax  on  the  5 crosses  of  the  mensa,  and  lighted  Avith 
antiphons  and  prayer  (‘Domine  sancte,’  etc.).® 
The  ashes  are  carefully  removed,  the  bishop  says 
another  prayer  and  preface,®  and  Ps  67  is  sung, 
Avith  an  antiphon.  The  altar  is  yet  again  anointed 
in  silence,  and,  after  tAvo  more  prayers  (‘Majes- 
tatem  tuam,’  etc.,’  and  ‘ Sup2ffices  te  deprecamur,’ 
etc. ),  the  bishop  goes  to  his  throne  near  the  altar 
and  cleanses  his  hands  Avith  bread,  Avhile  the  sub- 
deacons Avipe  the  mensa  Avitli  coarse  toAvels. 

(12)  The  other  vessels  and  ornaments  of  the 
church  and  altar  are  then  similarly  dedicated  Avith 
antiphons,  responsories,  Ps  62,  and  collects,  and 
at  last,  when  the  altar  has  been  properly  vested 
and  prepared,  the  Missa  dedicationis  is  solemnly 
celebrated. 

At  the  end  of  the  service  the  ashes  on  which  the 
alphabet  Avas  traced  are  removed,  and  the  whole 
church  is  cleansed. 

ii.  Modern  Eastern  rite. — For  this  Ave  must 
take  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  as  the  norm. 
Here  there  is  a general  resemblance  to  the  Western 
rite  ; but,  though  there  has  been  a certain  amount 
of  elaboration  introduced  into  the  service  during 
the  last  200  years,®— partly,  perhaps,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  assimilation  to  Western  usage,® — yet  it  is, 
on  the  Avhole,  a simpler  ceremony,  and  there  are 
important  divergencies. 

To  begin  Avith,  there  is  a short  and  simple  form 

1 This  is  now  called  ‘ confessio,  id  est,  sepulchrum  altaris.’ 
The  term  confessio  is  found  also  in  many  early  books ; it  is 
equivalent  to  martyrium,  and  means  the  hollow  place  beneath 
the  altar  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  some  of  the  oldest  Roman 
churches,  and  which  is  the  origin  of  the  later  and  larger  crypts, 
marking  the  place  of  burial  of  the  martyrs  over  whom  the  church 
was  first  raised. 

2 The  only  direction  now  is  that  this  should  be  done  ‘ veneran- 
ter,’but  in  the  Ambr.  Pontif.  and  Pont,  of  Egb.,  as  also  in  Greg. 
(481  Mur.),  the  rubric  requires  that  a veil  should  be  stretched 
in  front  of  the  altar  at  this  point  (‘  extenso  velo  inter  eos  [sc. 
clericos]  et  populum’).  Both  the  Bened.  of  Archbp.  Robt.  and 
the  Pont.  Egb.  characterize  a prayer  at  this  part  of  the  service  as 
‘oratio  post  velatum  altare,’  but  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether 
the  word  does  not  here  mean  ‘vested’  rather  than  ‘veiled.’ 
What  this  veii  was  which  Duchesne  considers  ‘ Gallican  ’ is  un- 
certain ; perhaps  it  was  only  the  ordinary  altar  curtain,  Avhich 
there  is  reason  to  believe  used  to  be  drawn  before  the  altar  at 
the  consecration  in  the  Mass  (see  Wickham  Legg,  op.  cit.  p.  9). 

3 Gel.  (p.  139,  ed.  Wilson)  and  Greg.  (482  Mur.),  Bened.  of 
Archhp  Robt.,  etc. 

4 Sections  (9),  (10),  and  (11)  seem  each  to  be  of  ‘ Gallican  ’ 
origin. 

® Greg.  (485  Mur.). 

•>  Both  of  these  are  found  in  Greg.  (484-5  Mur.)  and  Bened.  of 
Archhp.  Roht. 

7 Greg.  (486  Mur.)  and  Bened.  of  Archhp.  Roht. 

8 See  Neale,  Gen.  Introd.  to  Uist.  of  East.  Ch.,  London,  1860, 
p.  1043,  etc. 

9 But  see  AA-hat  is  said  on  p.  60''  above. 
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provided  for  laying  a foundation-stone.  Tliis  con- 
sists of  first  censing  tlie  site,  tlie  choir  going  in 
procession  with  the  bishop  round  the  foundations, 
singing  tlie  airoXirrlKia  of  the  saint  in  wliose  name 
tlie  church  is  to  be  dedicated.  Then,  after  a prayer 
on  the  site  of  the  future  altar,  the  Idsliop  takes  a 
stone,  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  it,  and  lays 
it  somewhere  on  the  foundation,  saying,  ‘ God  is  in 
the  midst  of  thee,’  etc. 

In  due  time,  when  the  church  is  built  and  ready 
for  use,  the  dedication  (iyKalvia)  itself  takes  place. 
The  following  articles  have  to  be  prepared  before- 
hand : 4 drams  of  pure  wax,  20  drams  eacli  of 
mastic,  myrrh,  aloes,  incense,  resin,  and  ladanum, 
2 vessels,  some  paper  and  twine,  a litre  of  finely 
powdered  marble,  relics  of  martyrs  with  a little 
silver  receptacle,  holy  chrism,  10  cubits  of  linen 
cloth,  2 napkins,  4 pieces  of  white  soap,  a new 
sponge,  a vessel  of  wine,  4 pieces  of  cloth  em- 
broidered with  the  figures  or  names  of  the  Evangel- 
ists, the  Ka.Ta(rdpKtov  ^ and  as  many  avTL/j.tvffia  ^ as 
the  bishop  intends  to  consecrate  (see  below, 
p.  63*'). 

Then,  on  the  evening  before  the  day  fixed  for  the 
consecration,  the  bishop  and  clergy  meet  in  the 
new  church.  The  relics  are  placed  upon  the  oLo-kos 
(paten)  in  three  parts  on  the  altar,  and  covered 
with  the  &(TT€pl<xKos  and  the  d-qp.  A short  service 
is  conducted,  consisting  of  the  Blessing,  the  Tris- 
agion,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  certain  Tpoirdpta,,  and  the 
Dismissal  {dTr6\va-is). 

Next,  if  the  church  is  to  be  fully  dedicated  (t.c. 
not  as  a mere  oratory  or  for  temporary  use),^  the 
relics  are  taken  out  into  some  neighbouring  conse- 
crated church,  and  laid  upon  the  altar  there ; 
otherwise,  this  adjournment  does  not  take  place, 
and  whatever  service  there  is,  is  jierformed  in  the 
new  building.  Vigil  is  kept  that  night  in  presence 
of  the  relics.  (1)  There  is  a special  eairipwos 
(Vespers),  with  proper  I8i6p,e'\a  and  three  pro2)er 
lessons  (viz.  1 K gzk  43^’-44‘‘,  and  Pr  3'"'^^). 
(2)  Later  on,  again,  there  is  a special  6pdp6s  (Lauds), 
in  Avhich  the  Gospel  is  that  of  the  saint  of  the 
dedication  ; the  proper  canon,  with  its  nine  odes, 
is  attributed  to  John  of  Damascus.  This  service  is 
concluded  with  the  great  Doxology. 

Next  day,  after  a short  rest,  the  bishop  and 
clergy  assemble  once  more  in  the  new  church.  In 
one  vessel  the  Avax,  mastic,  etc.,  are  all  melted 
together  in  a fire.  In  the  other  Avater  is  heated. 
The  mensa  is  taken  off  its  supporting  pillars,  and 
paper  is  Avrapped  round  the  latter,  projecting  an 
inch  above  the  top,  so  as  to  hold  the  poAA’dered 
marble  Avhen  it  is  poured  in.  Thereupon  the  priest 
begins  the  office  of  the  Prothesis,  Avhile  the  bishoii 
proceeds  to  the  old  church,  Avhere  he  dons  his 
episcopal  robes,  and  orders  the  Liturgy  proper  to 
be  begun.  A procession  is  formed,  in  Avhieh  the 
people  carry  lighted  tapers,  the  clergy  the  Gospels, 
and  the  bishop  the  relics  on  his  head.  They  start 
for  the  neAv  church,  singing  various  Tpoirdpia,  and 
marching  round  the  precincts,  till  they  reach  the 
doors,  outside  Avhich  the  relics  are  deposited  on  the 
reT/JOTTcSSioj'.^  After  the  irpoKeip.evov,  the  Ejustle 
(d7r(5crToXos ; He  2^*'™'’)  and  the  Gospel  (Mt  16’®  *“) 
are  read. 

After  this,  another  jirocession  takes  jilace  round 

1 A linen  cloth,  the  length  of  the  Holy  Table,  forming  the 
middle  one  of  its  three  coverings. 

2 The  bottom  clotli  upon  tlie  Holy  Table  is  so  called.  The 
natural  derivation  of  the  word  would  be  as  if  it  were  a substitute 
(avTi)  tor  the  mensa,  and  tliis  seems  to  accord  witli  tlie  use  of 
the  article ; but  it  is  always  spelt  witli  t,  not  e,  and  juira-ov  is  said 
to  he  a canister  (Neale,  op.  cit.  p.  186). 

3 The  word  for  this  is  evTcflpovicr/ieVov,  which  is  said  to  imply 
the  setting  up  of  the  bishop’s  throne  in  it,  because  every  church 
in  his  diocese  is  potentially  his  cathedral,  and  becomes  so  for  the 
time  when  he  is  present  (see  Neale,  op.  cit.  p.  1013,  note,  and 
Fortescue,  Orth.  East.  Ch.,  London,  1907,  p.  401,  note  2), 

4 This  fonr-legged  table  usually  stands  near  the  icunastasis  for 
the  use  of  the  clergy  (see  Neale,  op.  cit.  p.  1044). 


the  outside  of  tlie  church,  Avhilst  they  sing  the  3rd 
ode  of  tlie  canon  mentioned  at  6p6p6s  above.  This 
ks  followed  by  a second  Epistle  (He  9’"®)  and  Go.sfiel 
(Lk  10“®-'”“). 

For  a third  time  they  march  round  the  walls, 
Avhile  the  6th  ode  of  the  canon  is  sung.  Then  the 
relics  are  laid  upon  the  TeTpa-wooiov  as  before,  the 
bi.shoiJ  prays,  and  a Tpoirdpwv  is  sung.  , Standing 
before  the  closed  church  doors,  the  clergy  sing 
Ps  24’®'-,  some  from  Avithin  demanding  ‘Who  is 
the  King  of  Glory?’  and  those  Avithout  ansAvering.’ 
Thereujjon  the  doors  are  throAvn  ojien,  and  the 
procession  enters  the  church  ; the  bishop,  passing 
up  the  nave,  solemnly  {daces  the  relics  in  their 
receptacle,  jiours  chrism  on  them,  and  prays.  The 
{jOAvdered  marble  and  the  hot  mixture  of  Avax  and 
other  ingredients  are  then  poured  round  the  base 
and  at  the  top  of  the  pillars  of  the  altar,  and  the 
mensa  is  securely  replaced  and  fixed  thereon. 
While  the  cement  cools  and  dries,  Pss  145  and 
23  are  sung. 

They  then  sAvathe  the  bishop  in  the  10  cubits  of 
linen  Avhich  have  been  {irovided,  and  fasten  the 
2 najikins  over  his  arms,  so  that  his  vestments  are 
entirely  jirotected  from  being  soiled  in  the  cere- 
monies Avhich  ensue.®  After  this  he  kneels  doAvn 
(this  being  an  unusually  solemn  attitude  for  jirayer 
in  the  East)  and  recites  a long  prayer  of  dedication, 
and  the  deacon  says  the  litany  (iKTevi)).  Then  the 
bishop  Avashes  the  mensa,  first  Avith  the  .soap  and 
Avarm  Avater  during  the  singing  of  Ps  84,  next 
Avith  the  Avine®  Avhile  Ps  SH®-  is  sung,  using 
the  durLplvaia  to  Avijie  it  off;  lastly,  he  makes 
three  crosses  Avith  the  chrism  (or  oil)  on  the  mensa, 
spreading  the  oil  from  them  all  over  the  top,  and 
also  on  the  jiillars,  while  Ps  133  is  being  sung. 

The  vesting  of  the  altar  next  takes  jilace.  At 
the  corners  of  the  mensa  the  4 cloths  Avith  the 
Evangelists’  names  or  figures  on  them  are  fixed 
Avith  the  cement ; over  them  the  Karaa-dpeiov,  with 
its  four  tassels  at  the  corners,  is  sjuead,  during  the 
singing  of  Ps  132  ; then,  after  Avashing  his  hands, 
the  bishop  takes  the  outer  covering  (called  ewd'dinrqs) 
and  unfolds  it  over  the  mensa  while  they  sing  Ps  93. 
Lastly,  he  takes  all  the  neAv  dvrigtrcria  Avhich  are  to 
be  consecrated,  and  sjireads  them  out,  one  on  tojA 
of  the  other,  on  the  altar  ; and  on  the  top  of  all  he 
puts  an  dvriplvatov  Avhich  has  alreadj’  been  conse- 
crated ; meaiiAvliile  Ps  26  is  sung. 

After  this,  first  the  altar,  then  the  Avhole  church, 
is  censed.  Next  the  dvriphcna  are  anointed,  Avhere 
they  lie,  Avith  chrism  into  Avhich  the  relics  or  some- 
thing Avhich  has  been  in  contact  Avith  them  have 
been  {louiuled,  so  as  to  communicate  their  virtues 
to  the  dvTiplvffta.  Each  iiillar  in  the  body  of  the 
church  is  likeAvise  anointed  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  The  deacon  says  a a-wairTt),  and  the  bishop 
recites  another  long  prayer.  Finally,  the  Liturgy 
proceeds  to  the  end  as  usual,  the  E^iistle  noAV  being 
He  3’’®,  aiul  the  Go.spel  Jn  10"'- 

The  Liturgy  must  be  repeated  for  7 successive 
days  on  the  neAV  altar,  and  the  neAv  dvriplvaia 
remain  there  as  before.  After  that  they  are  all 
regarded  as  fully  consecrated,  and  may  be  dis- 
tributed as  occasion  requires.'* 

It  Avill  thus  be  seen  that  at  a consecration  chief 
stress  is  laid  on  (a)  the  erection  of  the  altar  in  the 
neAV  church,  and  (6)  the  halloAving  of  the  daTtplvcria, 
AA'hich  can  never  be  a sejiarate  service,  and  is 

1 Neale  {op.  cit.  p.  1044,  note)  thinks  tins  dramatic  way  of 
singing-  these  verses  is  a modern  interpolation  from  the  Koman 
rite,  and  that  it  was  not  known  to  Goar  or  his  editors  in  the  17th 
or  early  ISth  century.  But  tliis  is  somewhat  doubtful. 

2 S.  Simon  of  Thessalonica  interprets  this  as  symbolizing  the 
grave-cloths  of  our  Lord  (see  Neale,  in  loc.). 

It  has  been  suggested  as  probable  that  a blooming  vine-spray 
or  rose-branch  was  originally  used  at  this  point,  and  that  the  ulea 
of  the  wine  was  borrowed  from  the  West. 

4 Their  proper  position  in  future  is  below  the  KaTao-ap/cior,  next 
to  the  surface  of  the  mensa  itself. 
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peculiar  to  the  East.  The  Syrians,  however,  are 
said  to  use  slabs  of  wood  instead  of  cloths  for  this 
purpose,  and  in  cases  of  necessity  permit  the 
Eucharist  to  be  offered  on  a leaf  of  the  Gospels,  or 
even  on  the  hands  of  a deacon. ^ 

See  also  Anointing,  Eucharist,  King,  Ordina- 
tion, Priest,  Sacrament,  Sanctification. 

Literature. — G.  Baldwin  Brown,  From  Schola  to  Cathedral, 
London,  1886 ; Caspar!,  art.  ‘ Kirchweihe,’  in  PRE^  ; Duchesne, 
Origines  du  evlte  chritien,  Paris,  1889  (Eng.  tr.,  Christian  Wor- 
ship, 1903],  ch.  xii. ; H.  le  Clercq  in  DACL,  p.  68  ; P.  Lejay, 
ib.  p.  1437  ff.  ; H.  F.  Stewart,  Invoc.  of  Saints,  London,  1907, 
Appendix,  p.  108  fl.  ; J.  Wickham  Leggf,  Three  Chapters  in 
Rec.  Lit.  Research  (Ch.  Hist.  Soc.  Ixxiii.),  1903 ; J.  Words- 
worth, On  the  Rite  of  Consecration  of  Churches  (Ch.  Hist.  Soc. 
lii.),  1899 ; J.  M.  Neale,  General  Introduction  to  History  of 
Eastern  Church, 1850  ■,  A.  Fortescue,  Orthodox  Eastern  Church, 
London,  1907  ; G.  Horner,  Coptic  Consecration  of  Church  and 
Altar,  London,  1902.  Q.  L.  FeLTOE. 

CONSENT.— The  usual  meaning  of  the  noun 
‘consent’  is  voluntary  agreement  to,  or  acquies- 
cence in,  another’s  proposal.  The  verb  is  used 
similarly  : ‘ to  consent  ’ is  voluntarily  to  accede  to, 
or  acquiesce  in,  what  another  proposes  or  desires  ; 
to  agree,  comply,  yield.  The  original  meaning  of 
the  word  (from  Lat.  consentire='  to  feel,  think, 
judge,  etc.,  together’)  is  almost  obsolete.  It  is 
rarely  used  to  denote  agreement  in  sentiment, 
opinion,  or  judgment,  though  this  meaning  is  pre- 
served in  the  phrases  ‘ common  consent,’  ‘ universal 
consent’  (consensus  gentium).  Thus  we  find  it  in 
Sidgwick’s  Methods  of  Ethics^  (1901),  bk.  i.  ch.  viii. 
§ 3.  We  are  led,  he  says,  to  endeavour  to  set  at 
rest  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  the  particular  moral 
judgments  of  men  ‘ by  appealing  to  general  rules, 
more  firmly  established  on  a basis  of  common  con- 
sent.’ And  in  Matthew  Arnold’s  Mixed  Essays, 
1879  (‘  Equality  ’),  we  find  the  sentence : ‘ As  to  the 
duty  of  pursuing  equality,  there  is  no  such  consent 
among  us  ’ (p.  49).  Most  of  the  primary,  and  some 
secondary,  meanings  of  the  word  have,  however, 
been  taken  by  other  words,  so  tliat  we  now  speak, 
e.g.,  of  assenting  to  statements,  doctrines,  and 
creeds,  and  of  consenting  to  proposals.  Examples  of 
this  use  of  the  word  are  to  be  found  as  early  as  the 
12th  cent,  (see  OED,  s.v.). 

A stage  logically  intermediate  between  the 
primitive  and  modern  uses  is  the  employment  of 
‘ consent’  to  denote  agreement  in  a course  of  action. 

‘ When  the  wills  of  many  concur,’  says  Hobbes,  ‘ to 
one  and  the  same  action  and  effect,  the  concurrence 
of  wills  is  called  consent’  (Works,  IV.  xii.),  and  in 
Lk  14*®  we  read  that  ‘ all  with  one  consent  began 
to  make  excuse.’  There  is  no  reference  to  the 
sentiment,  opinion,  or  judgment  of  the  persons 
concurring  to  act. 

But  in  its  modern  prevalent  use  ‘ consent  ’ de- 
notes a type  of  volition  which  implies  acquiescence 
in  what  is  proposed  by  another,  an  acquiescence, 
not  in  the  proposer’s  sentiment  or  judgment,  but 
merely  in  his  proposal.^  The  state  of  mind  pre- 
ceding consent  seems  to  include  some  reluctance  to 
the  action  proposed.  The  reluctance  may  be  of 
any  degree,  from  mere  indifference,  through  definite 
disinclination  (which  may  be  due  simply  to  lack 
of  light),  to  decided  aversion.  In  the  typical  case 
of  consenting,  the  reluctance  is  overcome  without 
ceasing  to  exist.  When  reluctance  ceases,  the  end 
takes  on  a more  or  less  desirable  character.  An 
end  desired  is  our  own,  whatever  be  the  psychologi- 
cal origin  of  the  idea  of  the  end.  It  may  have  been 
suggested  by  another  because  he  approved  of  it  or 
desired  its  realization ; but,  while  the  end  is  his 

1 See  art.  ‘ Antimensium,’  in  DCA  i.  91  f. 

2 ‘There  is  a distinct  difference  in  consciousness  between  the 
consent  of  belief  and  the  consent  of  will.  The  consent  of  belief 
is,  in  a measure,  a forced  consent, — it  attaches  to  what  stands 
in  the  order  of  things  whether  I consent  or  no.  The  consent 
of  will  is  a forceful  consent — a consent  to  what  shall  be  through 
me  ’ (Baldwin,  Handbook  of  Psychology,  1891,  ‘ Will  and  Feeling,’ 
p.  171). 


only,  and  not  attractive  to  us,  there  may  be  an 
indifference,  at  least,  if  not  a more  positive  reluct- 
ance, to  adopt  it.  When  it  touches  us  and  creates 
desire  or  wins  approval,  it  becomes  to  that  extent 
our  own  end,  and  ceases  to  be  what  we  acquiesce  in. 
We  consent  to,  that  is,  voluntarily  acquiesce  in,  an 
end  which  is  not  our  own  in  the  sense  explained. 
Consent  so  defined  raises  difficult  moral  problems. 

The  fact  that  a deed  is  done  reluctantly  does 
not  do  away  with  the  fact  that  it  is  willed,  nor, 
according  to  John  Stuart  Mill  (Utilitarianism, 
1901,  ch.  ii.),  does  it  affect  the  morality  of  the 
action.  It  may  affect  our  judgment  of  the  character 
of  the  person  doing  it,  but  the  morality  of  the 
volition  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  whole 
result  which  was  foreseen  to  depend  upon  the 
volition.  The  apothecary  in  selling  poison  to 
Romeo  said,  ‘ My  poverty,  not  my  will  consents,’ 
but  he  could  not  disclaim  resjionsibility  for  the 
poisoning  proposed  by  Romeo.  He  did  not  wish 
the  poisoning,  yet  ‘ the  consent,  though  said  not  to 
be  of  the  will,  might  have  been  enough  to  hang 
for’  (T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  1890,  bk. 
ii.  ch.  ii. ).  A man  who  consents  to  a wrong  action 
may  plead  poverty,  compulsion,  etc.,  as  extenuat- 
ing circumstances,  but  would  these  affect  our 
judgment  of  his  culpability,  except  in  the  same 
way  as  similar  considerations  would  affect  our  judg- 
ment of  an  action  which  he  conceived  and  carried 
out  entirely  on  his  own  initiative  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  nature  and  the  degree 
of  responsibility  attaching  to  consent,  since  ac- 
quiescence in  any  particular  case  may  signify 
much  or  very  little.  It  may  mean,  e.g.,  anything 
between  non-interference  and  full  co-operation. 
Would  we  give  as  much  credit  to  one  who  permits 
a good  deed  to  be  done  as  to  another  who  actively 
helps  to  perform  it  ? Would  we  blame  equally 
persons  who  allow  an  evil  to  be  done,  assist  in  doing 
it,  or  do  it  entirely  themselves  ? Salome  consented 
to  the  proposal  of  Herodias  that  John  the  Baptist 
should  be  beheaded,  and  demanded  his  head  of  the 
king.  Herod  consented  and  ordered  the  execution 
(Mt  14®®-).  Herodias,  Salome,  and  Herod  willed 
the  death.  Were  they  equally  responsible  and 
reprehensible  ? Again,  acquiescence  in  the  same 
deed  may  have  a different  moral  significance  in  the 
case  of  different  persons.  Pilate  consented  to  the 
demand  of  the  people  to  crucify  Jesus  Christ. 
Jesus  consented  to  die.  The  consent  of  the  one 
showed  him  to  be  a weak  and  unjust  ruler  ; the 
consent  of  the  other  revealed  Him  as  a Saviour  of 
men.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  moral  significance  of  an  act  of  consent, 
the  whole  complex  result  willed  must  be  analyzed 
into  its  elements  and  considered  in  their  relation 
to  one  another,  and  also  in  relation  to  the  concrete 
conditions  in  which  the  person  willing  finds  him- 
self. The  situation  is  often  very  complicated. 
The  acquiescence  of  Jesus  in  His  own  death,  e.g., 
was  an  act  of  obedience  to  His  Father’s  will,  yet 
consenting  to  that  will  involved  the  committing  of 
a crime  by  the  J ews  and  Pilate.  Matheson  (Studies 
of  the  Portrait  of  Christ,  1899-1900,  bk.  ii.  ch.  iii.) 
thinks  that  the  agony  of  Gethsemane  was  largely 
due  to  His  aversion  to  allow  such  a crime,  and  to 
doubt  whether  it  could  be  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  God.  ‘ Taking  up  the  cross  ’ for  a Christian  fre- 
quently means  consenting  to  a course  of  action 
which  he  does  not  desire,  and  cannot  see  the  reason 
for,  or  the  reasonableness  of ; nevertheless  he 
acquiesces,  in  the  belief  that  he  is  doing  the  will 
of  God,  and  that  the  will  of  God  is  good. 

Submission  of  the  will  to  authority  of  any  kind 
amounts,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  acquiescence  in 
what  is  proposed  by  others.  Obedience  is  consent, 
so  is  compromise ; co-operation  involves  it.  We 
cannot  live  in  social  relations  with  others  without 
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having,  now  and  again,  to  do  things  for  them 
which  we  do  not  ourselves  desire,  and  on  which  we 
may  not  be  able  to  pass  judgment.  For  it  is  not 
easy  to  know  whether  the  ends  which  our  fellow-men 
set  themselves  to  realize  with  our  help  are,  on  the 
whole,  good.  The  goodness  of  particular  ends  is, 
within  limits,  relative  to  the  individual.  An  end 
which  is  good  for  one  to  aim  at  may  be  bad  for 
another.  This  is  true  iiTespective  of  our  conception 
of  the  ultimate  ideal  of  life.  Even  if  the  ultimate 
good  be  one  and  the  same  for  all,  it  is  individualized 
in  a difierent  form  for  every  life,  and  each  claims 
the  right  to  realize  it  in  his  own  way.  This  seems 
a legitimate  claim,  and  consequently  the  good  man 
may  feel  called  upon  to  regard  consent  to  special 
ends  which  he  does  not  desire,  and  is  not  in  a 
osition  to  approve  or  disapprove,  as  a normal 
uty.  By  recognizing  the  claims  of  his  neighbours 
to  his  love  and  help,  he  admits  also  their  right  to 
expect  him  sometimes  to  acquiesce  in  their  purposes 
and  to  trust  their  judgments.  He  must  act,  not 
on  his  own  insight,  but  in  dependence  on  that  of 
others.  His  will  must  consent  to  tlieirs.  The 
appeal  of  many  proposals  may  depend  not  so  much 
on  their  intrinsic  reasonableness,  as  on  the  persons 
making  them.  Therefore  the  wise  man  is  o!ily 
partially  able  to  realize  the  ideal  of  a life  according 
to  reason.  He  can  scarcely  hope  that  the  ends  which 
his  fellow-men  seek  are  always  good.  Moreover, 
good  men  often  come  into  apparent  conflict  with 
one  another,  and  co-operation  is  limited  by  com- 
petition. 

A more  difficult  problem  is  raised  by  a considera- 
tion of  the  fact  that  man’s  life  is  lived  in  a world 
over  whose  course  he  has  very  little  control.  If  the 
world  is  the  result  of  blind  forces  utterly  indifferent 
to  human  ends,  the  wise  man  has  no  ground  for 
hoping  that  life  will  ever  be  satisfactory.  He  can- 
not acquiesce  in  such  a world.  His  mind  and 
heart  must  protest  against  it,  however  useless  the 
protest  may  be.  If  these  forces  form  a mechanical 
system,  whose  operations  can  be  traced  and  related, 
man’s  intelligence  may  bow  to  the  inevitable  order, 
and  seek  to  understand  it,  but  his  conscience  does 
not  consent  to  such  a scheme.  The  moral  will 
would  be  inevitably  opposed  to  a merely  mechanical 
cosmical  process.  It  cannot  acquiesce  in  a world 
which  is  not  based  on  moral  principles,  and  which 
is  not  ultimately  amenable  to  human  ends. 

And  even  on  this  assumption  a completely 
rational  life  is  an  ideal  which  is  scarcely  realizable 
by  any  one  in  the  present  state  of  existence.  And, 
tnerefore,  Kant  (cf.  Critique  of  Practical  Reason) 
maintained  that  immortality  is  a necessary  moral 
postulate.  He  maintained,  moreover,  that  the 
existence  of  the  supremely  Good  Will  must  be 
postulated  as  creator  and  governor  in  order  to 
secure  complete  harmony  between  the  perfect 
moral  will  of  man  and  the  conditions  of  his  happi- 
ness. There  appeared  to  be  no  other  way  of 
guaranteeing  the  realization  of  the  bonum  con- 
summatum. 

Many  of  the  higher  religions  teach  submission 
to  this  sovereign  will,  whose  ways  are  often  in- 
scrutable, as  the  highest  duty.  The  Christian 
position  is  that  we  should  will  that  God’s  will  be 
done,  and  consent,  therefore,  to  all  that  is  involved 
in  the  operations  of  that  will,  whether  we  like  and 
approve  them  or  not ; knowing,  in  the  words  of  St. 
Paul,  that  ‘ all  things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  God’  (Ro  8-®).  In  a sense  such  a 
view  effects  a partial  synthesis  between  the  two 
attitudes  of  acting  from  rational  insight  and  con- 
senting to  the  order  of  the  world.  For,  if  its 
fundamental  assumptions  are  true,  a man  acts 
autonomously  and  rationally  in  willing  continuously 
the  realization  of  the  supremely  good  and  reason- 
able will ; and  also  by  consenting,  in  detail,  to 
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particular  events,  and  to  particulars  of  conduct, 
even  when  unable  to  desire  and  approve  them. 
The  practical  problem  then  reduces  itself  to  know- 
ing what  that  will  intends  us  to  do. 

A synthesis  of  a different  kind  is  attempted 
in  some  metaphysical  systems,  such  as  that  of 
Spinoza  (cf.  his  Ethics  and  Treatise  on  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Understanding).  Everything  that 
exists,  Spinoza  thought,  follows  eternally  and 
necessarily  from  the  being  of  the  One  Substance. 
The  end  of  life  is  to  obtain  rational  insight  of  an 
intuitive  kind  into  this  being,  to  see  self  as  one  of 
its  modes,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  order  of  things. 
When  the  order  of  the  Universe  — Substance, 
Nature,  God,  Truth,  are  Spinoza’s  terms — is  under- 
stood, we  more  than  acquiesce  in  it ; we  find  satis- 
faction in  the  knowledge.  Supreme  and  enduring 
happiness  consists  in  the  intellectual  love  of  God 
(amor  intellectualis  Dei). 

For  consent  in  marriage,  see  Marriage. 

Litbbatueb. — This  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  article. 

IJ.AVID  PHn.LIP.S. 

CONSEQUENCE. — If  a proposition  jp  implies 
a proposition  q,  but  q does  not  in  turn  imply  p, 
then  p is  called  the  antecedent  and  q the  conse- 
quent ; whereas,  if  each  implies  the  other,  they 
are  preferably  called  equivalents.  Logical  conse- 
quence is  thus  the  relation  obtaining  between  a 
conclusion  and  its  premisses,  such  that  if  the  pre- 
misses are  true  the  conclusion  is  true.  The  reverse 
of  this  relation — the  relation  holding  between  the 
consequent  and  an  antecedent — is  logical  presup- 
position. That  is,  the  consequent  is  logically 
presupposed  by  the  antecedent ; for  only  if  it  be 
true  can  the  latter  be  true,  whereas  the  antecedent 
might  be  false  and  the  consequent  still  true. 

By  causal  consequence,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
meant  the  relation  between  an  antecedent  event 
and  its  effect ; and  the  philosophically  important 
question  at  once  arises.  Are  the  two  types  of  con- 
sequence the  same?  For  a century  it  has  been 
believed  that  Hume  and  Kant  proved  successfully 
that  the  relation  betw'een  cause  and  effect  is  not 
that  of  logical  consequence,  by  showing  that  we 
discover  causal  relations  not  by  deduction,  but  by 
observation  and  experiment,  or  inductively.  But 
this  does  not  follow' ; for,  though  it  is  true  that  our 
discovery  of  causal  relations  is  usually  made  in- 
ductively, the  relations  discovered  are  logical. 
Moreover,  many  causal  relations  have  been  de- 
duced, to  wit,  those  inferred  in  mechanics  and 
mathematical  physics.  Indeed,  all  causal  laws  can 
be  e.xplicitly  formulated  as  propositions  of  the  type 
p implies  q.  Perhaps  w'hat  confuses  us  is  that  the 
temporal  relation  between  an  antecedent  cause  and 
its  effect  is  foreign  to  logical  consequence,  and  that 
the  antecedent  event  seems  to  us,  for  practical 
reasons,  necessary  for  the  effect,  and  not  the  effect 
for  it.  But  the  effect  is  quite  as  necessary  for  the 
cause  as  the  cause  for  the  effect ; and,  though  in  a 
temporal  system,  such  as  the  world  is,  events 
must  be  related  in  time,  still  this  relation  is  logic- 
ally accidental  to  the  generic  relation  whereby 
from  the  nature  of  one  part  of  the  world-system 
we  are  enabled  to  infer  the  nature  of  another 
part.  This  generic  relation  is  that  of  logical  impli- 
cation, and  is  either  the  causal  relation  or  a class 
of  which  the  causal  relation  is  a member.  See 
Cause,  Causality. 

Literature. — Spinoza,  Ethics,  pt.  i.;  Hume,  Inquiry  con- 
cerniny  Human  tinderstandiiiy,  sects,  iv.-vii.  ; B.  Russell, 
Principles  of  Mathematics,  London,  litOS,  chs.  iii.  and  Iv. 

Walter  T.  Marvin. 

CONSISTENCY  (Ethical). — In  so  far  as  ethics 
is  a theory,  w'e  must  ask  whether  such  a theory  is 
open  to  the  test  of  consistency  ; and  in  so  far  as 
ethics  bears  upon  conduct,  we  must  inquire  whether 
consistency  also  applies  to  the  practical  sphere,  lu 
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regard  to  its  theoretical  aspect,  tlie  question  arises 
whether  ethics  is  simply  knowledge  of  moral  facts, 
or  whetlier  it  must  fashion  an  ideal  to  serve  as  a 
rule  for  conduct ; whether,  that  is  to  say,  it  merely 
describes,  or  also  enjoins  and  commands.  If  it  be 
merely  descriptive,  its  sole  aim  will  be  to  discover 
the  characteristic  and  essential  features  of  morality. 
The  latter  view  has  very  largely  come  into  favour 
in  modern  times. 

I.  Consistency  in  naturalistic  ethics.  — Utili- 
tarianism, Eudmmonism,  or  the  Ethics  of  Feeling, 
proposes  to  explain  the  origin  of  morality.  It 
starts  from  phenomena ; it  examines  the  native 
capacities  of  mankind,  and  even  tries  to  trace  the 
development  of  these.  It  occupies  itself  with  the 
psychological  analysis  of  impulses,  feelings,  and 
emotions,  with  man’s  relations  to  his  environment, 
and  his  dependence  upon,  or  relative  independence 
of,  this  environment ; with  his  relations  to  Nature, 
to  his  fellows,  and  to  the  communities  in  which 
he  finds  himself ; with  suflering  and  his  reaction 
against  it ; with  his  estimate  of  things  by  means 
of  a ‘ value-judgment,’  which  may  itself  be  vari- 
ously construed,  and  with  the  origin  of  these  value- 
judgments.  In  so  far  as  ethics  bears  this  empirical 
character,  its  business  is  to  subject  the  conduct  of 
men  to  historical  and  psychological  investigation, 
to  analyze  it,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  laws 
which  actually  regulate  human  life  and  which 
furnish  a standard  of  value  for  conduct,  and  to 
determine  the  class  of  actions  most  conformable 
to  this  standard.  For  this  school,  in  fact,  the  only 
important  matter  is  to  draw  from  the  boundless 
mass  of  material  such  general  truths  as  will  be 
valid  within  this  particular  sphere. 

It  is  impossible  on  these  lines  ever  to  get  beyond 
probability  or  merely  relative  points  of  view.  An 
ethical  theory  of  this  sort  is  inevitably  tied  down 
to  the  relative.  Consistency  can  find  no  footing 
here.  All  that  is  required  is  to  bring  the  manifold 
data  under  general  categories  by  induction.  Em- 
pirical thinkers,  and  more  especially  sceptics,  who 
place  their  mark  of  interrogation  upon  everything, 
will  even  tell  us  that  the  endeavour  to  introduce 
consistency  into  ethics  is  a mere  futility,  and  really 
prevents  us  from  doing  justice  to  the  facts.  A 
moralist  like  Bentham,  for  instance,  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  consistency.  For,  though  he 
admits  the  validity  of  the  general  proposition  that 
morality  is  concerned  with  the  good  of  the  whole, 
he  yet  holds  that  experience  alone  shows  what 
makes  for  this  good.  Laws  derived  from  the  facts 
are  only  of  relative  value.  A change  in  the  facts 
will  necessarily  involve  a change  in  the  laws. 
Those  who  favour  the  historical  method  give 
special  prominence  to  the  fact  that  ethical  ideas 
undergo  extensive  modifications,  and  that  every 
age  has  its  own  particular  assortment  of  such 
ideas,  won  from  the  most  heterogeneous  points 
of  view,  and  therefore  quite  incapable  of  being 
reduced  to  unity.  Effete  conceptions— vestiges  of 
earlier  modes  of  thought — still  continue  to  operate 
in  certain  circles,  or  in  the  general  consciousness, 
at  a time  when  other  usages  and  ideas,  by  no  means 
reconcilable  with  the  old,  have  come  to  the  front. 
Hence,  it  is  said,  the  collision  of  duties  and  the 
existence  of  contradictory  views  of  moral  life  are 
just  what  we  might  anticipate,  and  accordingly 
the  demand  for  consistency  is  sheer  folly.  Moral 
judgments  are  thus  the  result  of  a psychical  and 
historical  process — the  mere  temporary  compromise 
between  the  competing  interests  of  the  day.  To 
look  for  consistency  under  such  conditions  is  to 
shut  one’s  eyes  to  the  facts.  A like  judgment  must 
be  passed  upon  the  theory  which  finds  morality  in 
tlie  spontaneity  of  our  nature,  which  builds  upon 
instinct  and  unconscious  tendency,  and  which,  as 
wholly  averse  to  rational  principles,  would  trace 


moral  action  to  the  impulse  of  an  inherent  goodness 
in  mankind,  or  of  partly  conscious,  partly  uncon- 
scious, propensity  ; or,  again,  would  even  bring  in 
the  operation  of  a natural  creative  potency.  On 
this  theory,  also,  the  entire  function  of  ethics  is  to 
describe  the  impulses  as  they  appear  in  experience. 

The  explanation  ot  this  antipathy  on  the  part  of  empirical 
ethics  to  the  idea  of  consistency  is  that  the  system  merely 
registers  and  describes  the  various  types  of  ethical  thought 
and  action,  classifying  them  under  general  headings,  and  re- 
fraining from  any  attempt  to  harmonize  these,  on  the  ground 
that  the  moral  ideas  and  phenomena  emerge  in  the  most 
diverse  departments  of  human  life,  in  the  most  disparate 
phases  of  culture,  and  in  ages  most  remote  from  one  another, 
and  that  accordingly  they  cannot  well  be  brought  into  organic 
unity.  Indeed,  many  even  maintain  that  the  sphere  of  practice 
is  the  proper  arena  for  the  irrational,  for  a power  quite  imper- 
vious to  reason.  Here,  it  is  said,  we  encounter  the  fact  of 
personality ; here  the  concrete,  the  merely  particular,  comes 
into  play — that  which  in  the  last  resort  eludes  the  grasp  of 
thought.  All  general  principles  are  therefore  but  bare  abstrac- 
tions, drawn  from  a limited  field  of  experience,  and  as  divergent 
as  the  data  they  refer  to. 

2.  Consistency  in  religious  ethics. — Frequently, 
too,  even  religious  ethics  gives  no  more  considera- 
tion to  the  idea  of  consistency  than  does  empirieal 
ethics.  The  ethics  of  religion  has  usually  been 
content  to  give  sacred  sanction  to  a traditional 
morality,  which  has  grown  up  amongst  a people 
under  the  most  heterogeneous  influences  ; or  it  has, 
at  most,  added  sundry  directions  regarding  cere- 
monial observances,  ecclesiastical  duties,  and  especi- 
ally works  of  piety.  We  need  not  expect  to  find  a 
harmonious  consistency  under  such  conditions. 

We  have  an  instance  of  this  in  J ewish  ethics,  with  its  multi- 
farious precepts  regarding  individual  conduct,  and  regarding 
social,  ceremonial,  and  political  affairs.  The  ethics  of  the 
Persian  religion  embraces  a vast  array  of  ceremonial  and  moral 
ordinances,  together  with  injunctions  regarding  social  duties, 
such  as  planting  trees,  killing  noxious  animals,  and  the  like. 
Jewish  and  Persian  ethics,  however,  so  far  agree  in  resolving 
all  the  various  regulations  into  a formal  unity,  namely,  the  will 
of  God,  as  the  source  of  all ; and  it  is  the  same  will  which  fixes 
the  penalty  of  transgression  and  the  reward  of  obedience. 

A second  type  of  religious  ethics  is  that  which  admits  a dual- 
istic  morality.  In  Buddhism,  for  instance,  there  is  one  morality 
for  the  monks  and  another  for  the  laity.  The  universalism  of 
this  religion  was  not  carried  to  its  final  issues : thus,  woman 
was  placed  in  a lower  rank  than  man,  and  the  system  of  caste 
was  left  undisturbed ; and,  while  the  leading  principle  of 
Buddhistic  ethics  was  the  complete  surrender  of  desire  in  a life 
of  patience  and  contemplative  wisdom,  this  was  subsequently 
enjoined  in  different  degrees  for  layman  and  monk  respectively. 
The  monks  were  required  not  only  to  eschew  adultery,  but  to 
abstain  entirely  from  sexual  intercourse,  to  avoid  luxury,  and 
to  give  themselves  to  meditation.  A distinction  was  also  made 
between  venial  and  mortal  sins.  Rules  of  propriety  were  added 
to  moral  obligations.  A consistently  developed  ethical  theory 
is  thus  clearly  out  of  the  question. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  ethics  of  Brdhmanism.  The  Law 
Book  of  Manu  contains  an  exposition  of  duties,  as  also  injunc- 
tions regarding  the  retention  of  the  caste  system  and  regarding 
submission  to  the  Brahmans.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is,  as 
early  as  the  Upani^ds,  the  formula  Tat  tvam  asi,  ‘ That  (the 
Cosmos)  art  thou,'  which  bids  each  find  himself  in  his  fellow- 
man  ; and,  while  asceticism,  solitary  meditation,  and  withdrawal 
into  the  forest  count  for  more  than  family  or  business  life,  yet  a 
compromise  is  made  between  the  two  by  the  regulation  that  the 
forest  life  shall  be  adopted  onlyafter  a man  has  lived  in  afamily 
and  brought  up  a son. 

Consistency  is  likewise  alien  to  the  ethics  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism. For  one  thing,  morality  is  here  made  to  rest  upon  the 
isolated  fiat  of  an  external  authority  ; lor  another,  a distinction 
is  drawn  between  obligations  and  counsels.  Moreover,  the 
sacrament  of  penance  prescribes  a series  of  external  works; 
while,  finally,  the  monastic  ethics  of  the  religiosi  is  severed 
from  the  ethics  of  the  laity. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  wrong  to  imagine  that 
religious  ethics  must  necessarily  assume  this  double 
form,  or  that  it  can  be  no  more  than  a mere  aggre- 
gation of  contingent  and  isolated  commands,  and 
must  in  consequence  lack  consistency. 

Aa  a matter  of  fact,  the  etliics  of  who  put  a check 

upon  belief  in  spirits,  soothsaying,  and  exorcism,  and  who  read 
a Divine  revelation  in  the  natural  and  social  order,  exhibits  a 
more  homogeneous  and  self-consistent  character  than  any  of  the 
above.  ‘ The  wise  man  obeys  the  law  and  awaits  his  destiny  ; 
that  is  the  sum-total  of  duty.*  This  law  sets  forth  the  right 
hierarchy  of  social  relationship  in  the  subjection  of  the  wife  to 
the  husband,  of  children  to  parents ; in  family  affection,  which 
is  to  be  nurtured  by  ancestor-worship  ; in  the  separation  of  the 
sexes,  as  providing  a * barrier  for  the  people  * ; in  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  younger  to  the  older,  and  of  the  subject  to  the  ruler. 
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The  law  also  decrees  that  this  social  order  shall  be  represented 
in  the  ritual.  Kindness  to  the  poor,  the  friendless,  the  widow, 
and  the  orphan,  is  commended,  and  great  stress  is  laid  upon 
faithfulness  in  friendship.  The  governmental  system  should 
aim  at  nurturing  a peaceful,  industrious,  and  contented  people. 
It  quite  accords  with  all  this  that  Confucius  sets  great  store  by 
ancient  tradition  and  history,  as  exhibiting  the  decrees  of  heaven 
in  punishment  and  reward.  Observance  of  this  moral  order  is 
at  the  same  time  a religious  duty.  It  is  obvious  that,  notwith- 
standing the  aphoristic  form  which  this  moral  teaching  tends  to 
assume,  nearly  everything  is  dominated  by  a single  thought. 

Finally,  the  ethics  of  Christianity  exhibits  certain  features 
which  not  only  imply  that  the  entire  moral  life  is  brought  under 
one  point  of  view,  but  also  set  forth  a consistent  moral  ideal. 

3.  Consistency  in  rational  ethics. — {a)  As  the 
application  of  an  abstract  law, — While  religious 
ethics,  therefore,  either  as  givin^j  formal  sanction 
to  incongruous  usages,  or  as  massing  together  arbi- 
trary laws,  or  as  separating  the  moral  interests  of 
religion  from  those  of  the  secular  life,  tends  in  the 
main  to  dispense  with  consistency,  the  case  is 
quite  different  with  rational  ethics.  The  funda- 
mental tenet  of  the  latter  school  is  that  the  moral 
is  grounded  in  the  rational ; and,  even  if  a distinc- 
tion be  made,  as  by  Kant,  between  practical  and 
theoretical  reason,  the  test  of  consistency  holds 
good  in  either.  When  Kant  wishes  to  prove  that 
a breach  of  the  universal  moral  law  is  indefensible, 
he  points  to  the  contradictions  which  such  a breach 
involves.  If  we  would  test  the  validity  of  a maxim, 
we  have  but  to  ask  how  it  would  work  as  a uni- 
versal law.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  refusal  to 
implement  a promise,  were  it  made  a universal 
rule,  would  result  in  a state  of  things  where  no 
promise  was  accepted,  i.e.  the  maxim  would  defeat 
its  own  purpose.  The  criterion  applied  here  is 
therefore  that  of  logical  consistency.  Similarly, 
in  his  Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  Kant  resorts 
to  the  logical  categories  as  furnishing  a more  pre- 
cise definition  of  freedom.  In  one  form  or  another, 
rational  ethics  makes  out  a case  for  an  uncon- 
ditional factor  in  morality,  and  it  must  vindicate 
the  claim  of  this  unconditional  and  universal  prin- 
ciple to  be  supreme,  i.e.  to  determine  everything 
that  comes  within  its  province ; in  a word,  it  de- 
mands consistency. 

Consistency  in  rational  ethics  is,  primarily,  the 
requirement  that  the  practical  side  of  life  in  its  en- 
tirety shall  be  brought  to  the  test  of  the  universal 
moral  law,  and  made  subject  to  it. 

Thus  the  Stoics  maintained  that  al!  morality  lay  in  the  one 
supreme  virtue,  namely,  harmony  with  the  law  of  nature  or  of 
reason.  From  the  same  standpoint  Kant  treated  morality  in  a 
purely  formal  way,  taking  reverence  for  the  law  as  the  sole 
motive.  This  law,  however,  being  as  yet  wholly  abstract,  is 
incapable  of  positively  determining  the  concrete  materials  of 
conduct.  Given  conditions  are  brought  within  the  scope  of  the 
law ; they  are  not,  however,  derived  from  the  law,  but  only 
tested  by  it.  For  example,  the  institution  of  marriage  is  not 
deduced  from  the  law,  nor  is  its  place  in  the  ethical  economy 
assigned  by  the  law ; the  sole  question  is  whether,  marriage 
being  assumed,  the  universally  valid  law  can  take  effect  in  the 
relationship.  Strictly  speaking,  in  such  a case  we  can  say  only 
that  the  law  must  not  be  infringed  ; we  cannot  determine  the 
actual  duties  of  marriage.  It  is,  in  fact,  precisely  on  this  account 
that  Kant  distinguishes  between  duties  of  perfect  and  those 
of  imperfect  obligation.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  obligation  of 
developing  one’s  natural  powers  is  an  imperfect  one,  because, 
while  the  maxim  of  such  effort  is  undoubtedly  a law,  the  mode 
and  degree  of  the  effort  are  in  no  way  defined  by  it,  but  are  left 
to  personal  choice.  Even  on  Kant’s  view,  therefore,  there  is  a 
certain  permissive  sphere  in  morals,  to  which  the  consistency 
of  the  moral  law  cannot  be  extended — a sphere  for  casuistry,  in 
which  particular  cases  cannot  be  decided  by  the  law. 

Kant’s  mode  of  applying  the  test  of  consistency  in  the  field  of 
rational  ethics  stands  in  contrast  with  that  of  Herhart.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  unifying  principle  from  which  Herbart  starts  is 
an  aesthetic  a priori  judgment  regarding  relations  of  will,  and 
from  this  judgment  proceed  the  ethical  ideas.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  enumerates  five  such  relations  of  will  (recalling  the  five 
axioms  of  VVhewell),  which  he  simply  places  side  by  side.  To 
look  for  consistency  here  is  apparently  out  of  the  question,  as 
these  five  ideas  are  neither  traced  to,  nor  derived  from,  a single 
principle.  Closer  examination,  however,  reveals  that  these  ideas 
are  in  tact  held  together  by  the  thought  of  a harmony  in  all  the 
principal  relations  of  will,  while  a similar  unifying  potency  is 
attributed  to  the  conception  of  living  society,  which  combines 
all  the  ideas  in  harmonious  unity,  embracing  both  individual 
and  social  relations  of  will.  Looked  at  in  this  way,  the  ethics 


of  Herbart  presents  us  with  a much  more  concrete  ideal  than 
Kant’s  universal  abstract  law,  and  so  exhibits  a higher  degree 
of  consistency. 

(h)  Consistency  in  the  structure  of  the  concrete 
'moral  ideal.  — The  criterion  of  consistency  is 
applied  even  more  cogently  by  those  who  seek 
by  speculative  methods  to  give  the  ideal  a con- 
crete form.  It  was  on  these  lines  that  Pluto 
fashioned  his  ideal  Iiejiublic,  wliich  he  regarded 
as  the  highest  image  of  the  Good  upon  earth, 
though  his  dualism  stood  in  the  way  of  a per- 
fectly consistent  theory.  In  the  main,  however, 
he  sought  to  delineate  a harmonious  antit3'pe  of 
the  Idea  of  the  Good ; and  it  was  his  conviction 
of  the  universal  supremacy  of  this  Idea  that 
moved  him  to  incorporate  in  his  scheme  the  con- 
crete conditions  of  human  life  and  the  special 
faculties  of  the  soul.  In  the  Laws,  it  is  true,  he 
somewhat  lowers  the  Ideal  in  favour  of  the  exist- 
ent civic  situation,  yet  this  does  not  so  much 
imply  a surrender  of  consistency  as  a desire  to 
actualize  his  ideal  State  amid  given  conditions. 
The  Idea  of  the  Good  which  manifests  itself  in 
the  individual  (as  virtue)  and  in  the  State — the 
macrocosm  of  man — is  set  forth  by  Plato  with  the 
strictest  consistency  as  the  unifying  principle  of 
morals.  This  is  even  more  true  of  Aristotle. 
With  him,  the  one  vovt  is  supreme  in  man,  laying 
down  just  proportions  for  all  emotions  and  all 
goods ; and,  although  he  gives  an  empirical  tabu- 
lation of  the  particular  virtues  rather  than  a 
classification  dominated  by  a universal  principle, 
yet  his  guiding  thought  is  that  the  dianoetic 
virtues  are  concerned  with  the  development  of 
the  practical  intelligence,  while  the  ethical  virtues 
have  to  do  with  reason’s  mastery  of  the  passions 
by  exercise.  In  effect,  therefore,  according  to 
Aristotle,  virtue  is  one,  viz.  the  supremacy  of 
reason,  which,  however,  can  be  adequately  realized 
only  in  the  State — the  State  itself,  again,  being 
founded  upon  the  home.  Aristotle  also  agrees 
with  Plato  in  linking  his  doctrine  of  virtue  to 
the  Idea  of  the  Supreme  Good,  but  he  concedes 
,a  much  wider  scope  to  the  operation  of  reason 
in  practical  life,  and  thus  carries  out  his  ethical 
doctrine  in  a more  consistent  way. 

In  modern  times,  J.  G.  Fichte  and  Schleiennacher 
have  urged  the  importance  of  unity  in  ethical 
theory,  and  have  given  complete  consistency  to 
the  moral  ideal.  True,  Schleiennacher  discarded 
imperative  ethics  and  advocated  the  descriptive 
method.  In  his  opinion,  however,  ethics  is  not  an 
empirical  or  inductive,  but  rather  a speculative, 
science.  The  moral  ideal  is  not  an  ideal  of  obli- 
gation, but  it  is  described  as  the  ideal  by  which 
men  act — duty  ; or  in  terms  of  the  faculty  which 
manifests  itself  as  lawful— virtue ; or  in  terms  of 
the  result  of  action — the  highest  good.  In  all 
this  Schleiennacher  applies  the  ideal  with  s>ich 
rigorous  consistency  as  to  demand  that  every  man, 
with  due  allowance  for  his  individual  nature,  shall 
construct  and  realize  his  ideal  concretely  and  in 
full  detail.  He  gives  no  place  to  the  distinction 
between  perfect  and  imperfect  obligations,  or  to 
the  collision  of  duties,  since  at  every  moment  only 
one  mode  of  action  is  ethically  possible — that, 
namely,  which  in  the  circumstances  best  furthers 
the  entire  moral  process.  Morality  being  an  in- 
tegral whole,  every  action  is  in  its  degree  a re- 
flexion of  this  whole.  The  distinction  he  draws 
between  symbolizing  and  organizing  action  he 
admits  to  be  relative  only,  since  each  includes 
the  other  in  smaller  compass ; the  same  is  true 
of  the  universal  and  the  individual  factor.  Each 
ethical  province  therefore  in  a measure  embraces 
the  other,  and,  when  combined,  they  constitute  the 
highest  good — a unity  absolutely  complete  in  itself. 
The  ideal  has  no  gaps,  and,  consequently,  nothing 
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is  merely  permissive.  The  ideal  embraces  the 
entire  range  of  human  conduct ; in  fact,  even  the 
mode  of  action  in  any  given  situation  is  deter- 
mined by  fixed  rules. 

According  to  Schleiermacher,  reason  is  a power 
which  moulds  nature  to  new  issues  ; and  among 
modern  thinkers  it  is  he  who  has  most  consistently 
developed  the  thought  that  the  whole  spiritual  life 
of  man  is  ethically  determined,  no  phase  whatever 
being  left  out.  His  Theological  Ethics  bears  the 
same  character.  It  simply  describes  how  the 
religious  impulse — the  Divine  spirit  operating  as 
the  intensified  power  of  reason — works  as  the  con- 
straining motive  in  the  determination  of  moral 
action  in  its  details,  and  how  it  strengthens  this 
rational  action  (as  it  is  called  in  his  Philosophical 
Ethics)  without  running  counter  to  it  or  altering 
its  content.  The  man  who  is  in  harmony  with  the 
Spirit  of  God  is,  in  thought  and  feeling,  an  integral 
concentrated  force,  which  manifests  itself  in  the 
moral  ideal,  and  effects  the  highest  good.  This 
concrete  form  of  the  ideal  exhibits  a far  more 
strict  consistency  and  uniformity  than  does  the 
abstract  idea  of  universally  valid  law. 

(c)  Consistency  in  the  historical  development. — 
We  can  scarcely  look  for  a more  exigent  standard 
of  consi.stency  in  ethics  than  that  of  Schleier- 
macher, but  we  may  give  more  consideration  to 
the  fact  of  development.  Schleiermacher’s  ideal 
is  really  timeless.  No  doubt  he  holds  that  the 
speculative  view  of  ethics  may  be  brought  into 
relation  with  historical  science  and  practical  life 
by  means  of  critical  and  technical  studies,  and 
he  desiderates  that  full  account  be  taken  of  the 
individual’s  special  place  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  ; 
he  even  grafts  upon  the  ideal  the  laws  by  which 
the  whole  course  of  conduct  must  be  directed ; 
but,  nevertheless,  he  practically  overlooks  the 
factor  of  development  in  the  moral  consciousness. 
In  his  Kritili  der  bisherigen  Sittenlehre  he  submits 
the  history  of  ethics  to  a searching  investigation, 
but  from  a purely  critical  point  of  view.  This  defect 
was  made  good  by  J.  G.  Fichte,  and  notably  by 
Hegel ; subsequently  also  by  Chalyhdus}  Harms,'^ 
and  von  Hartmann.'^  These  thinkers  took  account 
of  the  successive  stages  through  which  morality 
had  passed,  and  contended  for  consistency  in 
the  ethical  idea.  As  an  example  we  may  take 
Hegel’s  Bechtsphilosophie,  which  also  comprises 
his  ethics. 

In  the  history  of  moral  experience  Hegel  sees  a logically 
necessary  process  of  development.  He  argues  that  the  com- 
ponent factors  of  the  moral  idea  are  exhibited  in  the  several 
stadia  of  the  developing  moral  consciousness ; that  they  are 
all  conserved  in  the  highest  stadium,  and  incorporated  in  the 
all-embracing  unity  of  the  moral  organism.  From  the  pre- 
moral  condition  of  the  natural  life,  with  its  impulses,  out  of 
which,  in  process  of  time,  grows  a system  of  wants,  Hegel 
differentiates  the  stage  of  abstract  law,  in  which  man  is  subject 
to  an  external  arbitrary  norm,  expressed  primarily  in  the  regu- 
lation of  property  and  contract.  Next,  consciousness  passes,  by 
an  inner  necessity,  from  this  purely  outward  phase  of  freedom 
to  the  stage  of  morality,  which  lays  stress  upon  inner  feeling  in 
an  abstract  and  one-sided  way.  Advance  is  then  made  to  the 
stage  of  Sittlichkeit,  or  established  observance,  in  which  moral 
thought  allies  itself  with  an  objective  content  embodied  in  the 
moral  community.  This  content  manifests  itself  first  of  all  in 
the  family,  which  forms  an  expression  of  natural  feeling,  and 
in  which  individual  property  becomes  family  property ; it  then 
appears  as  civil  society,  with  its  system  of  wants,  police  regu- 
lations, and  corporate  institutions ; finally  comes  the  State, 
which  assimilates  the  results  of  the  whole  development.  The 
State  conserves  the  family  and  civil  society,  in  which  the 
individual  finds  his  satisfaction  ; it  conserves  the  inner  disposi- 
tion, which  now  acquires  a concrete  ethical  content ; it  con- 
serves the  sphere  of  abstract  law,  and  even  the  life  of  natural 
impulse  together  with  its  system  of  wants. 

Now  we  may  possibly  take  exception  to  some 
of  the  details  of  this  sequence,  but  we  cannot  well 
ignore  its  leading  idea,  viz.  that  man  advances 
from  a state  of  nature  to  a state  of  average 

1 System  der  spekwlativen  lithik  (Leipz.  1850). 

2 .See  his  admirable  work  Die  Formen  der  jBfAS  (Berlin,  1878), 
afterwards  incorporated  in  his  Ethik,  ed.  Wiese  (1889),  12,  47  ff. 

3 Phdnomenologie  des  sittlichen  Bewusstseins  (Berlin,  1879). 


morality  characterized  by  statutory  law ; that, 
passing  from  the  stage  of  positive  enactment,  he 
formulates  the  law  abstractly  as  good  disposi- 
tion ; and  that,  linally,  he  transforms  this  abstract 
morality  into  concrete  established  observance, 
thus  arriving  at  a Supreme  Good  which  recapitu- 
lates in  itself  all  the  preceding  stages.  The  idea 
of  consistency  in  ethical  knowledge  is  thus  ex- 
tended to  the  process  of  development,  and  at  the 
final  stage  we  are  brought  to  a provisional  har- 
mony in  which  the  consistency  of  the  ethical  idea 
is  revealed  as  the  economy  of  the  moral  organism. 

{d)  Consistency  in  the  relation  of  Ethics  to  the 
ultimate  principle  of  Philosophy.  — Speculative 
moralists,  however,  carry  consistency  to  still  further 
lengths.  Not  only  do  they  assign  to  ethics,  as  a 
special  science,  its  proper  place  in  the  system  as 
a whole — as  even  Kant  does,  in  his  distinction  of 
theoretical  and  practical  reason — but  they  either 
trace  it  to,  or  deduce  it  from,  an  ultimate  unity,  a 
supreme  integral  principle,  thus  fitting  it  organic- 
ally into  a complete  philosophical  rationale  of  the 
universe.  Such  is  the  procedure  of  Plato,  who 
holds  that  true  knowledge  involves  morality,  and 
that  morality  carries  with  it  insight  into  truth, 
and  who  therefore  regards  the  science  of  knowing, 
or  dialectics,  as  the  cardinal  science,  embracing 
not  only  knowledge  but  also  the  supreme  content 
of  knowledge,  i.e.  true  being  or  the  Ideas,  of  which 
the  highest  is  that  of  the  Good  and  Beautiful. 
These  Ideas  Plato  deems  to  be  realities,  so  that 
the  True  and  the  Good  and  the  Beautiful  are  one. 
The  subject-matter  of  metaphysics  or  dialectics, 
which  embraces  the  knowledge  of  being,  is  iden- 
tical with  the  Good  and  Beautiful ; and,  as  this 
highest  Idea  is  Deity,  metaphysics,  religion,  and 
morality  are  in  the  last  resort  one — just  as  truth, 
goodness,  and  beauty  cannot  be  dissevered.  Plato’s 
differentiation  of  physics  and  ethics  from  dialectics 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  good  and  beautiful  of 
the  actual  world  is  only  a copy  of  the  real — a mere 
representation  in  material  form,  since  the  world  is 
the  sphere  of  becoming. 

Although  Aristotle  and  the  Stoics  likewise 
aspired  to  place  ethics  in  its  right  connexion  with 
philosophy  as  a whole,  yet  their  endeavours  after 
unity,  their  ideas  of  consistency,  were  not  car- 
ried out  so  fully  as  Plato’s,  the  reason  being  that 
their  interest  in  experience  and  the  special  sciences 
was  greater  than  his,  and  so  far  deranged  their 
philosophical  views.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
a striking  instance  of  consistency  in  the  work  of 
Spinoza.  Even  his  mathematical  method,  which 
in  reality  is  logical  rather  than  mathematical, 
supplies  an  illustration  of  this.  He  regards  meta- 
physics, ethics,  and  religion  as  constituting  an 
integral  whole ; and,  further,  his  theory  of  the 
parallelism  of  thought  and  extension  enables  him 
to  incorporate  physics  into  this  unity.  Here, 
therefore,  we  have  an  attempt  on  a grand  scale 
to  connect  ethics  organically  with  the  entire 
system,  and  to  enforce  the  principle  of  consist- 
ency to  its  extreme  limit.  A similar  course  is 
followed  by  the  Absolute  Philosophy  of  Germany, 
as  exemplified  by  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel, 
and,  as  they  take  the  historical  process  into  ac- 
count, their  system  is  even  more  comprehensive 
than  that  of  Spinoza.  Hegel  looks  upon  man’s 
whole  moral  experience  in  its  several  gradations  as 
a phase  of  development  in  the  self-manifestation  of 
the  Absolute,  or  the  Idea,  which  actualizes  itself 
in  moral  life  in  order  to  attain,  in  aesthetic  in- 
tuition, in  religious  conception,  and,  finally,  in 
philosophic  thought,  a survey  of  the  whole  pro- 
cess. Moral  life  is  thus  an  aspect  of  the  Idea,  a 
stadium  in  its  development.  Here  consistency 
reaches  the  acme  of  rigour.  Schleiermacher,  too, 
endeavoured  to  bring  ethics  into  organic  connexion 
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with  his  whole  plu]osoi)hy.  For  him,  as  for 
Schelling,  the  highest  principle  was  indifference, 
i.e.  the  absolute  unity  of  opposites.  This  prin- 
ciple is  confronted  by  the  world,  where,  in  virtue 
of  the  underlying  unity,  the  several  opposites  of 
thought  and  being,  real  and  ideal,  manifest  them- 
selves as  diverse,  indeed,  yet  not  incomsistent. 
This  interfusion  of  real  and  ideal,  if  the  former 
preponderates,  is  nature ; if  the  latter  prepon- 
derates, it  is  reason.  Reason  and  nature,  how- 
ever, tend  towards  a state  of  mutual  adjustment, 
reason  becoming  nature  by  its  activity,  and  nature 
likewise  labouring  to  become  reason.  Thus  ethics 
becomes  physics,  and  physics  ethics.  Still  another 
opposition  confronts  true  scientific  knowledge. 
Our  thought  is  at  once  speculative  and  conditioned 
by  experience.  Hence  the  science  of  reason  and 
the  science  of  nature  have  each  a speculative  and 
an  empirical  side.  The  speculative  science  of 
reason  is  ethics ; the  empirical  is  history.  The 
speculative  science  of  nature  is  N at ur -philosophic, 
while  the  empirical  embraces  the  special  natural 
sciences.  Ethics  and  history  are  interlinked  by 
technical  and  critical  studies.  Such  is  Schleier- 
macher’s  way  of  making  ethics  an  organic  part  of 
universal  science. 

4.  General  investigation. — It  appears  from  the 
foregoing  synopsis  that  moralists  differ  very 
greatly  in  regard  to  consistency  as  applied  to 
ethical  theory,  the  main  cleavage  corresponding 
to  that  between  the  empirical  and  the  rational 
interpretation  of  morality.  If  morality  be  re- 
garded as  merely  a means  to  the  greatest  possible 
good,  then  reason  itself  must  be  similarly  inter- 
preted, and,  on  this  view,  consistency  comes  into 
consideration  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  conducive  to 
the  same  end.  This  general  good,  it  is  alleged, 
is  best  served  by  obedience  to  rules  Avhich  have 
been  inferred  from  experience.  But  absolute  laws, 
laws  permitting  of  no  exception,  are  scarcely  with- 
in the  scope  of  such  a hypothesis.  General  rules 
are  deduced  from  limited  empirical  data,  and,  if 
such  data  be  augmented,  the  rules  Avill  be  corre- 
spondingly modified.  They  are,  by  their  very 
structure,  incompatible  with  absolute  validity. 
Should  it  be  asserted,  for  instance,  that  a man 
must,  with  a view  to  his  own  happiness,  subor- 
dinate his  personal  interests  to  those  of  others, 
this  law  will  be  recognized  by  him  only  so  long  as 
he  finds  it  to  his  own  advantage.  Thus  ethics,  if 
it  be  but  a means  to  a relative  end,  cannot  itself  get 
beyond  relativity,  and  must  renounce  consistency. 

The  same  result  follows  when  a purely  empirical 
theory  of  development  is  applied  to  morality. 
Altered  conditions  or  the  progress  of  civilization 
will  necessitate  a change  in  moral  laws.  Since, 
on  this  theory,  ethics  merely  summarizes  the  best 
directions  for  human  well-being  under  given  cir- 
cumstances, and  since  the  variability  of  such 
directions  and  maxims  is  held  to  prove  the  relative 
character  of  the  science,  strict  consistency  is  put 
out  of  court.  As  corroborative  of  this  view,  it  is 
alleged,  in  particular,  that  ethics  must  needs  keep 
within  the  limits  of  the  attainable,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  apply  the  idea  of  consistency  at  all 
hazards.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the  M’ay  in  which 
men  really  act,  the  way  in  which  impulses,  feel- 
ings, and  passions  are  adjusted  by  the  psychical 
mechanism,  and  in  which  we  become  conscious  of 
this  adjusting  process,  we  can  formulate  rules 
which,  so  far  from  remaining  mere  ideals,  take 
account  of  men’s  actual  capacities  and  circum- 
stances, and  are  therefore  capable  of  being  put 
into  practice. 

But  even  the  most  extreme  empiricism  must 
allow  that  morality  emerges  only  when  certain 
demands  are  made  in  reference  to  the  data  of 
experience — demands  which  this  school  finds  so 


little  self-explanatory  that  it  has  recourse  to  all 
manner  of  ‘ sanctions  ’ to  establish  their  authority. 
Without  the  antithesis  of  an  ideal  confronting  the 
data  of  experience  as  a regulative  law,  morality  is 
impossible.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  this  ideal 
is  simply  the  resultant  of  our  empirical  value- 
judgments,  a product  derived  from  experience  by 
abstraction.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  law  of  altru- 
ism, as  against  egoism,  may  be  traced  to  the 
experience  that  other-regarding  conduct  brings  an 
increase  of  satisfaction.  But  the  g^uestion  then 
arises  whether  this  generalization  is  universally 
valid ; and,  again,  Avhence  comes  the  faculty  by 
which  such  generalizations  are  made.  The  truth 
is,  this  faculty  of  abstraction  is  that  by  which  we 
colligate  the  manifold  in  a unity,  on  the  assumption 
that  it  is  amenable  to  law.  The  ideal  set  up  by 
the  moral  reason  is  something  more  than  an  aggre- 
gate of  rules,  derived  by  abstraction  from  value- 
judgments  ; it  is  in  reality  reason’s  own  craving 
for  unity,  which  it  seeks  to  realize  in  the  ethical 
judgment  it  applies  to  the  facts  of  volition.  The 
unity  which  is  not  overtly  given  in  our  various 
impulses,  feelings,  and  passions  is  demanded  by 
reason,  and  the  demand  cannot  be  met  by  anything 
relative.  It  is  a fact  that  a number  of  moralists 
take  their  stand  upon  the  unconditional  character 
of  morality  ; and  this  fact  can  neither  be  explained 
nor  exiilained  away  by  the  empirical  school. 
Reason  cannot  rest  till  it  has  moulded  the  mani- 
fold into  a unity,  and  in  the  ethical  field  this 
means  not  only  that  reason  constructs  ideals,  but 
that  its  ideals  are  consistent.  It  is,  of  course,  true 
that  different  epochs  have  different  ideals,  but 
this  by  no  means  implies  that  the  ideals  of  any 
period  were  defective  in  the  matter  of  consistency. 
Reason  has  built  up  its  ideals  in  ever-enlarging 
form ; it  has  in  ever-increasing  measure  incor- 
porated therein  the  various  spheres  of  conduct  j 
and,  by  defining  the  mutual  relations  of  these 
spheres,  it  has  attained  perfect  sjunmetry  in  its 
ideal.  Indeed,  reason  has  at  length  reached  a 
point  where  it  can  survey  the  whole  historical 
sequence  of  ideals  in  a single  view,  and  where  it 
seeks  to  grasp  the  process  of  development  by  which 
the  approved  elements  of  the  earlier  ideals  are 
taken  up  into  the  ami)ler  range  of  the  later.  In 
short,  if  by  an  inherent  necessity  the  moral  reason 
is  to  carry  out  its  task  of  ideal-making,  and  if  its 
demand  for  unity  is  put  forward  unconditionally, 
then  the  entire  field  of  voluntary  action  must  be 
subjected  to  its  authority,  and  its  ideal  must  seek 
to  effect  the  complete  organization  of  moral  life. 
In  ethics,  therefore,  consistency  is  an  unconditional 
requirement.  Since  the  whole  spiritual  life  of 
man  is  touched  by  the  will,  it  must  of  necessity 
fall  under  the  moral  ideal. 

It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  the  concept  can 
never  reach  the  concrete,  the  particular.  But, 
while  this  is  the  case,  we  can  nevertheless  form  the 
concept  of  the  particular,  and  can  accordingly 
assign  the  particular  to  its  proper  place  in  the 
ethical  system,  subordinating  i-t  to  the  whole  in 
such  a way  as  to  make  it  an  organic  part  thereof — 
a eoinponent  which,  so  far  from  causing  any  dis- 
location, really  works  with  all  the  rest  as  mutually 
complementary,  and  is  thus  wrought  into  the 
harmony  of  the  whole.  If  it  be  deemed  pedantic 
thus  to  bestrew  the  whole  way  of  life  ‘ with  man- 
traps  of  duty,’  it  must  bo  frankly  conceded  that 
there  are  sections  of  life  where  movement  must  be 
free,  as,  for  example,  the  sphere  of  recreation,  of 
sociality,  of  imagination,  or  the  lesthetic  sphere. 
But  the  moral  ideal  encompasses  these  tracts  in 
such  a manner  as  to  permit  a certain  freedom 
therein,  provided  that  there  be  no  over-stepping  of 
the  limits  laid  down  by  the  moral  system  as  a 
whole.  Here,  therefore,  ive  have  no  exception  to 
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the  moral  law,  hut  simply  an  application  of  the 
ethical  principle  that  each  sphere  shall  he  dealt 
with  in  its  own  way,  while  ever  remaining  a 
constituent  part  of  the  moral  organism,  and  keep- 
ing within  its  own  hounds.  Here  too,  therefore, 
the  unifying  formative  reason  may  manifest  itself 
in  constructing  ideals. 

Further,  consistency,  to  he  effective,  must  he 
complete.  No  douht,  it  is  at  present  a prevalent 
view  that  a narrow  and  one-sided  policy  achieves 
the  best  results.  An  oppressed  class,  for  instance, 
demands  its  rights  ; these  are  not  to  he  won,  it  is 
said,  hy  deliberations  as  to  how  that  particular 
section  of  society  is  to  he  fitted  into  the  social 
organism  ; nothing  hut  the  ruthless  enforcement 
of  its  claims  can  secure  for  it  improved  conditions 
of  life,  though  eventually,  of  course,  such  ameliora- 
tion may  benefit  the  whole.  Again,  it  is  asserted 
that  a State  attains  prosperity  not  by  enthusiasm 
for  the  ideal  of  humanity,  hut  by  a self-centred 
struggle  for  a recognized  place  in  the  council  of  the 
nations.  Or,  again,  the  individual  who  has  formed 
new  religious  views  must,  it  is  held,  not  walk 
softly  or  make  compromises,  hut  must  carry  his 
views  into  effect  ruthlessly,  i.e.  consistently. 
Mankind,  in  short,  makes  progress  only  hy  the 
one-sided  pursuit  of  narrow  aims.  Society  is  so 
constituted  that,  while  one  man  is  carrying  out  his 
ideals  with  inexorable  consistency,  his  action  is 
being  circumscribed  hy  the  interests  of  others. 
The  whole  process  culminates  in  the  mutual 
adjustment  of  interests.  Thus  the  striving  of 
reason  for  unity  at  length  attains  its  end  uncon- 
sciously, although  the  several  parts  seemed  to  he 
inharmoniously  distributed.  Progress  is  secured 
hy  mutual  conflict.  It  is  wrong,  therefore,  to  lay 
the  burden  of  this  final  adjustment  upon  the 
individual ; all  that  we  can  expect  from  him  is 
consistency  in  his  own  particular  sphere,  and  in 
the  advocacy  of  his  special  interests. 

Plausible  as  such  a theory  may  seem,  and 
numerous  as  are  its  champions,  it  is  nevertheless 
untenable.  Were  it  consciously  put  into  practice, 
it  would  forthwith  plunge  nations,  classes,  muni- 
cipalities, and  individuals — in  fact,  human  society 
at  large — into  embittered  strife,  without  a single 
reconciling  element.  Passions  would  become  ram- 
pant, and  animosities  more  virulent.  We  must 
preferably  hold  to  the  other  view,  viz.  that  the 
individual  shall  recognize  the  rights  of  others ; 
that  each  class,  each  group,  shall  feel  itself  to  be 
an  organic  part  of  the  larger  whole,  the  State ; 
and  each  nation  a section  of  the  human  race  ; and 
that  in  the  conflict  of  opinion  every  man  shall  take 
pains  to  apprehend  what  is  good  in  the  view  of 
others.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  laid  upon 
men  to  prosecute  their  individual  aims  with  relent- 
less consistency,  but  rather  to  realize  those  aims 
in  a manner  compatible  with  the  ideal,  so  that 
personal  interests  may  be  advanced  without  detri- 
ment to  tlie  larger  whole.  Such  a mode  of  appre- 
hending the  moral  task  demands,  without  doubt,  a 
higher  degree  of  intelligence.  But  a consistency 
which  is  merely  sectionM  is  no  consistency  at  all, 
and  is  incapable  of  securing  true  progress,  for  it 
carries  within  itself  the  seed  of  reaction,  which 
will  sooner  or  later  germinate.  Moral  development 
proceeds  from  the  more  simple  conditions  to  the 
more  comjdex ; but,  for  that  very  reason,  the  prime 
necessity  is  to  gain  control  of  these  complicated 
conditions  by  taking  into  account  the  various 
relevant  elements  wluch  tliey  contain,  and  by 
subordinating  tliem  to  the  unifying  and  moulding 
power  of  reason.  Our  abiding  problem  is  to 
systematize  tlie  whole  ethical  data  in  harmony 
witii  the  ideal,  for  only  such  an  issue  can 
a<lerjuate)y  meet  tlie  unconditional  demand  for 
unity  which  reason  makes. 


5.  Consistency  between  the  moral  ideal  and 
practice.  — The  more  perfectly  consistency  is 
attained  in  the  formation  of  ideals,  the  less 
possible  is  it  to  ignore  the  discrepancy  between 
the  ideal  and  the  actual  moral  situation.  When 
the  reality  is  compared  with  the  ideal,  it  appears 
incongruous,  contradictory,  one-sided,  narrow, 
circumscribed,  rent  by  antitheses — in  a word,  bad  ; 
while  the  ideal  itself  seems  but  a futile  and  im- 
practicable demand.  In  particular,  it  is  rational 
ethics,  with  its  special  insistence  upon  a logically 
constructed  ideal,  which  is  mainly  affected  by  the 
discrepancy,  so  that  its  boasted  consistency  would 
here  seem  to  become  abortive.  Plato  traces  the 
defects  of  the  empirical  world — as  compared  with 
the  Idea — to  matter,  and  thus  ends  in  dualism. 
Spinoza  deduces  not  only  the  inadequate  ideas  and 
affections,  but  also  the  adequate  ideas — not  only 
human  servitude,  but  also  human  freedom — from 
the  same  mathematical  necessity,  and  can  there- 
fore make  his  ideal  avail  at  most  only  for  the 
favoured  few.  Nor  could  Hegel  dislodge  this 
discrepancy  ; for,  though  he  held  the  antithesis  to 
be  the  very  mainspring  of  progress,  and  as  such  to 
be  subject  to  logical  sequence,  the  contradiction 
was  not  thereby  removed.  Above  all,  Kant  felt 
the  opposition  between  the  practical  reason  and 
the  natural  propensities  so  intensely  that  he  went 
to  the  very  verge  of  dualism.  Even  Schleiermacher 
was  forced  to  recognize  a difference  between  the 
speculative  moral  ideal  and  actual  moral  practice, 
and  accordingly  he  introduced — in  his  Christian 
Ethics — a ‘ purifying  activity,’  which  was  in  reality 
a confession  of  the  discrepancy.  Now  this  contra- 
diction seems  to  turn  the  consistency  of  the  moral 
ideal  into  a mere  abstraction.  Consequently  many 
thinkers  of  to-day  would  have  us  recognize  a 
certain  irrational  factor  in  the  world,  a factor 
which  necessarily  precludes  a consistent  application 
of  the  moral  ideal  to  the  facts  of  life.  According 
to  von  Hartmann,  the  will  is  non-logical,  and  the 
sole  task  of  ethics  is  to  evince  this  fact,  moral 
action  being  in  the  end  simply  an  anodyne  to  the 
will,  which  finds  no  satisfaction  in  any  moral 
result.  Here  the  antagonism  is  carried  to  such  a 
point  that  moral  action  is  made  a means  to  its 
own  ultimate  abrogation.  From  all  this  it  would 
appear  that  the  consistent  formation  of  ideals,  as 
essayed  more  especially  by  the  rational  school  of 
moralists,  comes  to  grief  upon  the  incongruity 
between  the  ideal  and  the  actual. 

Now  this  would  undoubtedly  be  true,  were  the 
construction  of  ideals  the  final  task  of  ethics. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Nature,  and 
especially  human  nature,  is  so  constituted  that  it 
must  have  recourse  to  reason  as  a means  to  its  own 
harmony  and  perfection.  The  first  stage,  there- 
fore, is  the  idealizing  activity  of  reason,  the  out- 
come of  which  is  the  rationally  harmonized  image 
of  nature.  But  this  is  only  the  first  stage ; and, 
when  once  consistency  has  been  realized  here,  a 
further  advance  is  made,  for  now  practice  is  to  be 
moulded  into  conformity  with  the  ideal.  Thus 
the  contradiction  above  noted  is  simply  a necessary 
point  of  transition — necessary,  that  is,  if  we  are  to 
have  ethical  life  or  action  at  all.  In  other  words, 
if  moral  results  are  to  be  achieved  by  the  rational 
activity  of  the  soul,  then  the  end,  the  task  set 
before  us,  must  first  of  all  be  known  ; and  only 
when  it  is  known  can  we  proceed  to  the  task  of 
realizing  it.  The  antithesis  between  the  rational 
ideal  and  human  nature,  as  it  is,  is  not  an  absolute 
one.  The  truth  is  rather,  that  life,  as  M'e  know 
it,  awaits  the  rational  action  of  the  soul  as  the 
medium  by  which  it  is  to  be  harmonized  and  trans- 
figured. The  initial,  or  idealizing,  stage  of  the 
moral  process  of  reason  is  therefore  responsible 
for  no  more  than  the  harmonious,  consistent  for- 
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mation  of  the  ideal.  Once  this  has  been  attained, 
consistency  makes  the  further  demand  that  the 
ideal  shall  not  remain  a bare  ideal,  but  shall  be 
realized.  It  is  impossible  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
mere  self-consistency  of  the  ideal : consistency 
must  also  govern  its  practical  application  to  life. 

Now,  as  regards  this  practical  accomplishment 
of  the  ideal,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  are 
two  factors  in  the  process.  There  is,  first  of  all, 
the  application  of  the  ideal  to  the  concrete  facts  of 
life ; and,  secondly,  its  realization  on  the  part  of 
the  will.  In  either  aspect  we  must  take  account 
of  consistency,  i.e.  of  the  requirement  that  the 
unifying  impulse  of  reason  shall  operate  throughout 
with  absolute  authority. 

The  application  of  the  ideal  to  the  concrete  case 
implies  the  faculty  of  taste  or  Judgment, — Kant’s 
Urtheilskraft, — the  instinctive  form  of  which  is 
conscience.  In  accordance  with  what  has  already 
been  said,  this  immediate  judgment  of  conscience 
cannot  be  self-sustaining,  but,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
valid,  it  pre-supposes  knowledge  of  the  moral  ideal, 
as  well  as  the  right  use  of  the  concrete  ideas  of  the 
end  which  have  been  grafted  upon  the  ideal  by 
education.  Now,  since  practical  life  sets  particular 
tasks  before  us,  and  since  a particular  task  requires 
a particular  time  for  its  performance,  the  question 
arises,  what  action  ought  to  ensue  at  a given 
moment — for,  of  course,  the  ideal,  as  something 
concrete,  has  various  sides.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  act  consistently  with  reference  to  more  than  one 
side  at  a time,  and,  if  we  take  the  one  nearest  to  us 
as  the  most  important,  our  act  will  be  consistent 
in  a partial  sense  only.  The  ecclesiastic,  for 
example,  may  lix  his  mind  so  intently  upon  the 
interests  of  his  church  as  to  be  oblivious  of  other 
duties.  Such  a one-sided  consistency  is  the  result 
of  limitation,  and  leads  to  fanaticism  : fiat  justitia, 
pereat  nvundus  ! We  may,  in  fact,  find  a con- 
sistency which  is  so  rigid  as  to  verge  upon  puer- 
ility, as,  e.g.,  when  some  positive  law,  such  as 
Sabbath-observance,  is  over-emphasized  in  the 
manner  of  the  Pharisees.  The  vital  matter  is 
rather  to  keep  the  ideal  before  the  mind  in  every 
act.  Every  act  must  be  of  such  a kind  as  will,  in 
its  degree  and  place,  further  the  entire  moral 
process ; only  so  can  the  ideal  be  realized  in  each 
particular  case.  This  may  seem  too  great  a burden 
to  lay  upon  the  generality  of  mankind.  How 
many,  it  may  be  asked,  are  so  far  advanced  in 
ethical  knowledge,  or  so  proficient  in  the  exercise 
of  their  judgment,  as  to  be  capable  of  subjecting 
every  case  to  such  thorough-going  reflexion  ? The 
majority  trust  to  their  conscience,  which  may  be 
said  to  express  the  average  ethical  culture  of  the 
day,  and  at  best  they  plead  for  some  modification 
of  the  universal  law  in  view  of  their  personal 
circumstances.  For  instance,  in  regard  to  the 
obligation  of  philanthropy,  they  point  to  the  state 
of  their  resources,  or  to  their  responsibility  to  those 
that  have  the  first  claim  upon  them  ; and,  on  the 
whole,  they  fare  wonderfully  well  with  this 
instinctive  judgment,  for  they  are  in  this  way 
making  a genuinely  consistent  application  of  the 
ideal.  The  explanation  is,  of  course,  that  every 
man  finds  himself  in  a certain  situation,  in  certain 
definite  relationships ; and  a whole  array  of  actions 
— provision  for  one’s  family,  assiduity  in  one’s 
calling,  etc. — have  become  matters  of  use  and 
wont.  With  respect  to  such  things  there  grows  up 
a certain  moral  conviction,  which  requires  no 
special  preliminary  consideration,  since,  so  to 
speak,  it  has  become  transformed  into  flesh  and 
blood.  Thus  the  immediate  judgment  of  conscience 
is,  in  general,  the  consistent  application  of  the 
ideal  to  the  particular  case. 

It  is  different  when  one  takes  an  active  part  in 
public  life.  Exact  knowledge  will  then  be  required. 


so  that  one’s  decisions  may  be  of  the  right  kind ; 
and  a mature  reflexion  upon  one’s  own  faculty  of 
j udgment  will  be  no  more  than  proper.  The  same 
thing  applies  when  we  are  confronted  with  impor- 
tant issues.  Here  also  a man  must  carefully 
weigh  all  the  salient  facts  of  the  situation,  so  that 
his  action  may  in  its  own  measure  meet  the  entire 
moral  demands  of  the  occasion.  The  realization 
of  the  ideal  will  in  such  instances  call  for  a 
developed  tact  and  foresight,  while  these  qualities 
wUl  also  be  needed  in  order  to  understand  the 
faculties  by  which,  and  the  conditions  in  which, 
we  must  act,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  tlie  objects  we 
wish  to  work  upon.  Self-knowledge  and  know- 
ledge of  facts  are  the  pre-requisites  of  framing 
right  ends  and  applying  appropriate  means.  No 
relaxation  of  consistency  is  discernible  here,  for  it 
is  precisely  the  world  as  given  which  is  to  be 
transformed  by  the  moral  ideal.  On  the  contrary, 
consistency  demands  that  everything  necessary  to 
the  accomplishment  of  that  great  end  shall  be  done. 

When,  however,  the  intelligence  has  been  thus 
brought  to  bear  consistently  upon  particular  cases, 
it  is  then  required,  first,  that  the  will  shall  har- 
monize with  the  intelligence,  and,  secondly,  that 
the  appropriate  mental  and  bodily  organs  shall  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  will.  The  former  desideratum 
is  in  this  instance  the  fundamental  union  of  the 
will  with  the  moral  ideal,  i.e.  the  good  will  com- 
bined with  love  or  enthusiasm  for  the  ideal.  This 
good  will  is  also  of  crucial  importance  for  particular 
volitions.  But,  in  the  second  place,  the  volition 
can  be  carried  into  efl'ect  only  by  the  exercise  of 
the  relative  organs,  and  here  the  significance  of 
psychology  and  psychophysics  for  ethics  comes  into 
view.  W e need  not,  however,  speak  of  this  aspect 
in  detail.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  in 
ethics  the  idea  of  consistency,  alike  in  the  forma- 
tion and  in  the  practical  realization  of  the  moral 
ideal,  is  of  decisive  importance. 
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CONSOLATION,  COMFORT  (Christian).— 
Consolation  is  an  act  or  process  of  giving  comfort ; 
the  state  of  being  comforted  ; or  the  condition  and 
consciousness  of  relief  from  anxiety  and  distress, 
or  of  support  in  sorrow  and  affliction.  Comfort  is 
a complex  emotion  induced  by  means  of  consola- 
tion, or  the  act  or  process  of  comforting;  but, 
although  it  is  to  be  classed  among  the  emotional 
states,  it  has  certain  well-defined  presentational 
aspects.  In  its  fullest,  and  especially  in  its  re- 
ligious, sense,  there  is  the  consciousness  of  a person 
whose  presence,  words,  or  acts  are  the  source  of 
the  feeling  of  comfort,  and  constitute  the  consoling 
element.  Although  there  are  several  weakened 
uses  of  the  term  ‘ comfort,’  and  it  is  often  em- 
ployed in  an  abstract  and  derived  sense,  the  per- 
sonal (or  quasi-personal)  source  is  always  implied. 
The  immediate  effect  upon  the  will  is  that  of  solace 
or  soothing,  restraint  from  agonizing  or  neurotic 
effort,  and  the  inhibition  of  excited  acts.  The  sub- 
conscious efl'ect  is  that  of  a tonic,  and  the  will  is 
braced  thereby  for  healthful  exercise.*  Whilst  the 
consciousness  of  a personal  presence  and  influence 
is  the  dominant  feature  in  religious  consolation, 
there  is  always,  in  the  background  at  least,  the 
presentation  of  something  that  produces  pain, 

1 See  W.  James,  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  p.  606. 
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distress,  or  anxiety.  ProbaLlj'^  in  most  cases  the 
cause  of  the  painful  feeling  is  at  first  the  focus  of 
attention,  hut  the  process  of  consolation  forces  it 
into  the  background  as  the  comfort  is  being  ex- 
perienced. The  consciousness  of  personal  help  and 
support  is  the  positive  element  in  the  case,  whilst 
the  negative  is  the  sense  of  relief  and  mitigation. 

As  consolation  and  comfort  play  an  exceedingly 
important  part  in  the  Christian  consciousness  and 
in  the  offices  of  religion,  the  connotation  of  these 
terms  in  devotional  literature  is  in  general  identi- 
cal with  Scripture  usage,  from  which  it  is  derived. 
The  Heh.  word  noijj  (Ps  119*“,  Job  6*“)  has  its  root- 
meaning in  the  act  of  breathing  pantingly  or 
sighing,  probably  as  the  expression  of  deep,  sym- 
pathetic feeling  on  the  part  of  the  consoler.  It 
especially  refers  to  God  as  the  Comforter  of  His 
people  in  their  affliction,  calamity,  or  persecution, 
or  even  in  their  repentance.  In  most  cases,  as  in 
Ps  119*“-^“,  comfort  is  given  to  the  righteous,  as 
such,  in  their  tribulation,  but  in  some  other 
instances,  as  in  Is  40*,  the  comfort  follows  upon 
repentance,  and  Jahweh  is  represented  as  having 
changed  from  His  state  of  anger  to  that  of  pity 
and  compassion  for  His  people.  The  richest  form 
of  comfort  in  the  OT  is  probably  what  is  often 
designated  ‘ the  motherhood  of  God  ’ (Is  66**).* 

The  NT  conception  of  consolation  and  comfort 
in  general  has  no  reference  to  sin,  but  refers  rather 
to  the  persecution,  distress,  and  tribulation  to 
which  the  faithful  are  exposed.  The  word  most 
frequently  employed  is  irapa.K\-q<xK,  whose  primary 
significance  is  that  of  the  ministrations  of  one 
called  to  assist,  counsel,  or  relieve,  wapafivdia 
(1  Co  14®  only)  refers  to  comfort  given  by  word  or 
speech,  whilst  irapriyopia  fCol  4**  only)  brings  out 
the  aspect  of  soothing.  The  presence  of  God  is  the 
dominant  feature  in  Christian  consolation,  together 
with  the  promises,  assurances,  and  pledges  of  sup- 
port and  ultimate  victory  through  Christ.  God 
as  manifested  in  Christ  is  the  Comforter  of  His 
children ; but  more  specifically  the  presence  and 
power  of  God  realized  in  the  Spirit,  through  whom 
Christ  returned  to  His  disciples  at  Pentecost,  in- 
dicate the  significance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  being 
designated  the  Comforter  {irapdKXtjTos,  Jn  14*“' 
15®“  16*). 

There  are  two  instances  in  the  NT  where  com- 
fort may  be  considered  to  have  reference  to  repent- 
ance and  forgiveness.  The  first  instance  is  that 
of  the  second  Beatitude  (Mt  5*),  but  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  ‘mourning’  (ol  irevBovvTes) 
refers  to  one’s  own  sin.  The  other  case  is  in 
2 Co  7*“,  where  it  appears  that  St.  Paul  experi- 
ences the  comfort  on  account  of  the  godly  sorrow 
which  is  felt  by  the  Corinthian  converts.  The 
most  familiar  instance  in  devotional  literature  of 
the  functicui  of  comfort  in  remission  of  sin  is  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  immediately  after  the 
Absolution,  in  the  Office  of  Holy  Communion : 
‘ Hear  what  comfortable  words  our  Saviour  Christ 
saith,’  etc.  The  personal  ministrations  of  sym- 
pathy, love,  and  support  in  the  midst  of  sorrow 
and  pain  are  far  more  prominent  in  the  NT  and 
in  Christian  literature  than  deliverance  from  the 
evils  themselves.  It  is  as  though  the  inevitable- 
ness of  suffering  were  recognized,  especially  the 
forms  of  it  that  Christians  are  called  upon  to  bear 
for  their  Master’s  sake  and  as  incidental  to  their 
work  of  extending  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom.  ‘ All 
that  would  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer 
persecution  ’ (2  Ti  3’®).  In  the  sense,  therefore,  in 
which  tribulation  is  regarded  as  partaking  of 
Christ’s  sufferings,  and  as  the  result  of  well-doing 

/ 4-  / 

1 The  Arab-  Bignifies  the  act  of  ‘ being  kind  to,’  or 

‘ patient  with  ’ (a  person),  and  consequently  ‘ comfort.’ 


or  endured  for  righteousness’  sake,  consolation  is 
not  given  in  the  form  of  the  removal  of  such 
grievances,  but  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Divine 
presence  and  approval,  and  the  grace  of  God  to  sup- 
port and  sustain  throughout  all  these  experiences. 

Whilst  the  Divine  Being  is  the  ultimate  source 
of  comfort,  the  ‘ Father  of  mercies  and  God  of  all 
comfort’  (2  Co  1®'-),  it  is  explicitly  taught  by  St. 
Paul  that  Christian  believers  should  in  their  turn 
become  comforters  of  those  who  need  sympathy 
and  strength.  In  harmony  with  this  injunction, 
the  consolations  of  religion  may  be  administered  by 
the  officers  of  the  Church  and  by  all  who  have  had 
to  pass  through  such  experiences  themselves.  They 
are  to  be  the  instruments  whereby  the  Divine  com- 
fort is  mediated  and  brought  to  bear  upon  other 
souls  and  lives.  Barnabas,  who  was  exceptionally 
gifted  in  this  respect,  was  fitly surnamed  ‘son  of 
consolation’  {vl6s  TrapaKXr/creuis,  Ac  4®“). 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  administra- 
tion of  consolation  is  needed  by  the  Christian  and 
generally  commented  upon  in  devotional  and  in 
homiletical  literature  will  now  be  summarized. 

(1)  Physical  or  mental  limitations,  pain,  or 
distress. — The  comfort  consists  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  disciplinary  value  of  suffering,  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  transcendent  power  of  the 
spiritual  in  the  realized  infirmity  of  the  flesh, 
and  the  acquisition  and  development  of  the  gifts 
and  graces  of  sympathy,  tenderness,  and  gentle- 
ness with  other  sufferers,  together  with  patience 
and  fortitude.  ‘ Tunc  non  est  melius  remedium 
quam  patientia,  et  abnegatio  mei  in  voluntate 
Dei’  (h  Kempis,  de  Imit.  Christi,  Ub.  ii.  c.  ix.  6). 
The  classic  example  of  this  form  of  consolation  is 
that  of  St.  Paul’s  ‘thorn  in  the  fle.sh,’  and  his 
comment  thereupon,  ‘ Most  gladly  therefore  will  I 
rather  glory  in  my  weaknesses,  that  the  strength 
of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me  . . . for  when  I am 
weak,  then  am  I strong’  (2  Co  12®*-). 

(2)  Anxiety,  perplexity,  and  care. — Here  the 
Christian  needs  the  assurance  that  he  is  in  the 
hands  of  an  All-wise  and  AU-loving  Heavenly 
Father,  and  that,  so  long  as  he  makes  God’s  cause 
and  kingdom  his  chief  interest  and  aim,  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  effective  discharge  of  his  duty 
and  the  accomplishment  of  his  work  will  be  secured 
to  him  (Mt  6®®).  As  God  is  in  the  whole  environ- 
ment of  our  life,  so  shall  those  who  trust  in  Him 
be  under  His  direction,  as  they  are  beneath  His 
protecting  hand. 

(3)  Depression  and  spiritual  desolation. — The 
best  consolation  under  these  conditions  is  the 
exhortation  to  continue  in  the  prayerful  and  per- 
sistent discharge  of  duty  and  Christian  work,  and 
to  wait  patiently  for  the  revealing  of  God’s  face 
and  favour,  and  especially  not  to  rely  too  exclu- 
sively upon  one’s  feelings.  Von  Hugel  points  out 
the  need  for  the  ‘ sober  and  stable,  consistent  and 
persistent,  laborious  upbuilding  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious character,  work,  and  evidence,’  instead  of 
yielding  to  ‘ fierce  and  fitful,’  ‘wayward  and  fleet- 
ing feelings,’  in  the  hours  of  darkness  and  isolation 
of  soul  {The  Mystical  Element  of  Religion,  i.  5f.). 
The  exercise  of  faith  strengthens  the  Christian  in 
the  consciousness  that  prayer  for  light  and  joy 
will  sooner  or  later  be  heard,  and  that  the  inner 
witness  will  be  given. 

(4)  Difficulty  in  Christian  work,  opposition  and 
persecution. — Here  the  conflict  of  wills  comes  into 
play,  and  the  determination  of  the  heart  against 
God  and  in  defiance  of  the  gracious  influences  that 
are  brought  into  operation.  This  is  particularly 
distressing  when,  as  in  the  time  of  persecution, 
the  opposition  assumes  an  aggressive  form.  Chris- 
tians are  exhorted  in  the  NT  not  to  grow  faint- 
hearted or  weary  in  bearing  their  testimony  even 
though  they  may  have  to  seal  it  with  their  blood 
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They  are  encouraged  to  take  comfort  in  the  pro- 
spect and  promise  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
truth  and  the  all-conquering  power  of  love  which 
refuses  not  to  sulfer  and  to  die.  Moreover,  they 
are  to  regard  their  sull'erings  borne  in  love  on 
behalf  of  others  as  the  means  whereby  the  hearts 
of  their  opponents  and  persecutors  are  to  be  reached, 
and  they  are  taught  to  pray  and  hope  that  the 
opposition  will  be  ultimately  broken  down.  The 
line  of  consolation  adopted  by  the  Fathers  in  en- 
couraging the  Churches  to  endure  persecution  was 
in  general  to  remind  them  of  the  predictions  of  our 
Lord  and  the  Apostles  (Irenajus,  adv.  Hcer.  lib.  iv. 
c.  xxiii. ) ; to  point  to  the  notable  examples  of 
martyrdom,  from  the  death  of  Abel  to  the  passion 
of  our  Lord  (Cyprian,  Ep.  Iv.) ; and  also  to  seek  to 
win  the  hearts  of  men  by  ‘ Christ’s  new  way  of 
patience’  (Tert.  adv.  Marcion.  lib.  iv.  c.  16). 

(5)  Bereavement. — Those  who  are  bereaved  are 
comforted  by  the  blessed  memories  of  the  jrast, 
which  ever  remain  as  a sacred  treasure,  and  by 
the  promises  that  they  shall  meet  again  those  who 
die  in  the  Lord,  for  their  life  is  assured  in  the 
Resurrection  life  of  the  Conqueror  of  death  and 
the  grave.  St.  Ambrose  stated  the  ground  of  the 
Christian’s  hope  thus : ‘ Habent  gentiles  solatia 
sua,  quia  requiem  malorimi  omnium  mortem  existi- 
mant.  ...  Nos  vero  ut  erectiores  praemio,  ita 
etiam  patientiores  solatio  esse  debemus ; non  enim 
amitti,  sed  praemitti  videntur,  quos  non  assumptura 
mors,  sed  aeternitas  receptura  est  ’ [de  Excessu 
Fratris  sui  Satyri,  lib.  i.  c.  71).  St.  Paul  refers 
to  the  state  of  the  sainted  dead,  and  their  final 
triumph  through  their  Lord,  and  admonishes  the 
Thessalonians  to  ‘ comfort  one  another  with  these 
words’  (1  Th  P®). 

(6)  Death  and  the  fear  of  death. — Beyond  all 
other  consolations  the  consciousness  of  the  pres- 
ence and  power  of  Christ — the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life,  who  has  triumphed  over  the  last  enemy — is 
assured  to  the  believer.  So  closely  related  is  the 
dying  saint  to  his  Lord,  that  St.  Paul  speaks  of 
him  as  being  amongst  those  who  are  asleep  in  (or 
through)  Jesus  (Sta  rod  ’Itjo-oD,  1 Th  4'^),  and  as 
dying  unto  the  Lord  (Ro  14®).  This  thought  is 
also  carried  out  by  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse : 
‘Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord’  (iv 
Ku/dIw,  Rev  14'®).  This  relationship  ensures  to 
Christian  believers  the  hope  of  heaven,  eternal 
life,  and  a glorious  resurrection. 

Whilst  the  experiences  here  summarized  call  for 
consolation,  and  that  consolation  is  found  in  the 
promises  of  Scripture  and  in  waiting  upon  God, 
there  is  always  an  implicit  reference  to  the  Divine 
Being  Himself  as  the  primary  source  of  comfort. 
Thomas  k Kempis  clearly  expresses  this  when  he 
says ; ‘ Unde  non  poteris,  anima  mea,  plene  con- 
solari  nec  perfecte  recreari,  nisi  in  Deo,  consolatore 
pauperum  ac susceptore  humilium’  (de Imit.  Christi, 
lib.  iii.  c.  xvi. ).  In  a secondary  or  derived  sense, 
the  words  of  God,  His  attributes,  and  His  gifts  are 
often  referred  to  as  being  in  themselves  comforts, 
just  as,  in  ordinary  affairs,  material  things  are 
designated  ‘ comforts  ’ if  they  minister  to  our  well- 
being, not  being  luxuries  on  the  one  hand,  or 
necessaries  on  the  other.  Also  it  is  one  of  the 
duties  and  privileges  of  Christian  believers  to  be 
the  means  of  communicating  the  comfort  they 
have  received  of  God  to  other  souls,  by  sympathy 
and  tenderness,  and  by  the  support  of  collective 
faith  and  intercessory  prayer.  In  the  exercise  of 
this  function  of  consolation,  the  reflex  action  is 
experienced,  which,  in  no  slight  degree,  brings  a 
sense  of  satisfaction,  and  even  of  joy,  in  being  of 
service  to  sufiering  humanity. 

Further,  comfort  is  realized  by  Christians  in  the 
consciousness  of  community  with  their  Lord  in  His 
suflferings,  in  being  partakers  with  Him  in  the 


work  of  redemption,  in  drinking  of  the  cup  from 
which  He  drank,  and  in  being  baptized  with  His 
ba2)tism.  In  tribulation  incurred  in  the  service  of 
humanity,  and  incidental  to  the  accomplishment 
of  His  work,  there  is,  as  St.  Paul  expressed  it,  the 
Ailing  up  what  is  lacking  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ 
(Col  1®').  The  Mystics  of  all  schools  have  always 
been  accustomed  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
persecuted  to  the  cross  of  Christ  as  the  chief 
source  of  consolation,  especially  Avhere  sufferings 
have  resulted  from  devotion  to  His  cause.  In  con- 
templating thus  the  marks  of  His  pain  and  anguish 
and  the  sense  of  desolation  that  He  endured  upon 
the  cross,  they  have  realized  that  they  were  one 
with  Him  in  bearing  reproach  and  ignominy,  even 
though  they  could  not  suffer  as  He  did  in  expiation 
of  human  guilt.  Moreover,  the  thought  of  the 
transcendence  of  Christ’s  sufferings  inspired  a feel- 
ing of  gratitude  and  an  inspiration  to  the  believing 
soul  to  endure  ‘ the  contradiction  of  sinners’  without 
complaint  or  impatience.  John  Newton,  in  his  well- 
known  hymn,  ‘ Begone,  unbelief,’  etc.,  dwells  upon 
this  thought — ‘Did  Jesus  tlms  suffer,  and  shall  I 
repine  ? ’ These  considerations  inspired  the  hymn 
of  John  Keble,  in  The  Christian  Year,  for  Good 
Friday,  that  to  the  cross  the  mourner’s  eye  should 
turn  ‘ with  softer  power  for  comfort  ’ in  earth’s 
darkest  hour  than  on  any  bright  day. 

The  full  meaning  of  Christian  consolation  is  not 
exhausted  apart  from  the  conception  of  the  mystic 
union  of  Christ  with  the  believer.  There  is  a sense 
in  which  the  Church  has  ever  been  conscious  that, 
as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  body  of  believers.  He 
suffers  not  only  for  their  sins,  but  in  all  the  sorrows 
and  tribulation  that  God’s  people  have  to  endure. 
God’s  consolation  is,  in  this  mystical  sense,  tlie 
realization  of  Christ’s  presence  with  us  in  all  life’s 
painful  exj)eriences,  in  His  humanity  and  His 
eternal  i)riesthood.  The  realization  of  God’s 
jmesence  in  Christ  bears  the  promise  of  ultimate 
triumph,  and,  although  Christ’s  disciples  shall  have 
tribulation  in  the  world,  their  final  conquest  is 
secured  and  guaranteed  in  His  victory  over  all. 

Literature. — There  is  no  subject  more  frequently  referred  to 
in  the  whole  of  devotional  literature  than  consolation,  but  the 
specific  treatment  of  it  is  somewhat  slight.  For  psychological 
treatment,  see  W.  James,  Varieties  of  Religunis  Experience^ 
London,  1902  (chapters  on  ‘Saintliness’  and  ‘Mysticism,’  and 
the  Conclusions) ; Fr.  von  Hiigel,  The  Mystical  Element  of 
Iteligiony  2 vols.,  London,  1908-9  (es^.  the  Introduction  and  pt. 
iii.).  Devotional  works:  Thomas  a Kempis,  de  Imitatione 
Christii\n  various  editions  and  Eng.  translations) ; St.  Francis 
de  Sales  (frequent  references  scattered  throughout  his  writ- 
J.  H.  Burn,  Manual  of  Consolation,  London,  1902  ; 
P6re  Hugruet,  The  Consoling  Thoughts  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
Dublin,  n.  d.  ; Frassinetti,  Consolation  of  a Devout  Soul, 
London,  1876;  Cowper,  Newton,  Doddridge,  etc.,  Comfort 
for  the  Mourner,  London,  1822 ; R.  Buchanan,  Comfort  in 
Affliction,  Edin.  1871;  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  Twelve  Sermons  for  the 
Troubled  and  THed,  London,  1890;  J.  H.  Jowett,  The  Silver 
Lining,  London,  1907-8 ; E.  Romanes,  The  Uallowing  of 
borrow,  London,  1896 ; H.  Black,  Cow/or<,  London,  1910.  Cf. 
also  Chrysostom,  ad  Stagirium  {PG  xlvii.) ; Honoratus,  Ep. 
consolatoria  {PL  \.)‘,  J.  Hinton,  The  Mystery  of  Pain,  London, 
1866,  41870 ; C.  Kingsley,  Old  of  the  Deep,  London,  1880  ; S.  A. 
Brooke,  Sunshine  and  Shadow,  London,  1886;  J.  E.  Hopkins, 
Christ  the  Consoler'^,  London,  1879,  41884. 

J.  G.  James. 

CONSOLATION  (Greek  and  Roman). — In 
Greece  the  germs  of  a literature  of  consolation  can 
be  traced  to  ancient  times.  The  dead  were  com- 
memorated in  threnodies,  which  were  designed 
also  to  console  the  bereaved,  and  a great  vogue 
was  enjoyed  by  a threnos  of  Pindar,  in  which  the 
ideas  of  the  Oiqiliic  eschatology  were  drawn  upon 
for  consolation,  and  which  is  made  use  of  in  the 
pseudo-Platonic  dialogue  Axiochos.  In  Athens  it 
was  customary,  j^robably  after  the  Persian  wars, 
to  engage  a rlietor  to  deliver  a funeral  oration — 
like  that,  e.g.,  which  Thucydides  jmts  into  the 
mouth  of  Pericles — regarding  those  who  had  fallen 
in  battle  ; and  it  was  usual  at  the  close  to  address 
the  relatives  in  consoling  terms.  Several  of  these 
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orations  are  still  extant ; one,  the  epitaphios  of 
Hyperides,  is  known  to  have  been  delivered  in 
322  B.C.  The  grounds  of  consolation  are  set  forth 
in  ch.  20  of  tlie  Menexenos  of  Plato,  which  is  a 
parody  upon  the  sophistic  epitaphios  of  the  type 
seen  in  that  composed  by  Gorgias.  Philosophy 
likewise  had  at  an  early  stage  wrought  out  certain 
consolatory  lines  of  thought,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  writings  of  Antisthenes  the  Cynic  may  have 
suggested  what  Xenophon  makes  Socrates  say  in 
the  Apology.  Aristotle’s  dialogue  ‘ Eudemus  on 
the  Soul,’  and  the  ‘ Callisthenes  on  Mourning’ of 
Theophrastus,  were  also  well  stored  with  consoling 
sentiments.  But  the  standard  work  of  the  kind 
was  that  of  Grantor  the  Academic  (c.  270  B.C.)  ‘ On 
Mourning,’  which  was  sent  by  the  author  to  a friend 
whose  children  had  died,  and  which  Cicero  calls 
‘ aureolus  et  ad  verbum  ediscendus  libellus  ’ (Acad. 
ii.  135).  As  it  treated  of  sorrow  not  as  a repre- 
hensible emotion — in  the  manner  of  the  Stoics — 
but  rather  as  a natural  impulse,  requiring  only 
to  be  kept  within  bounds,  the  book  found  many 
readers ; and,  when  Cicero,  in  45  B.C.,  essayed  the 
composition  of  his  Consolatio  for  his  own  comfort 
after  the  demise  of  his  daughter  Tullia,  he  made 
Grantor’s  work  the  basis  of  his  own,  while  he 
reproduced  its  ideas  a little  later  in  the  Disp.  Tusc. 
(esp.  i.  19-72).  Plutarch  does  the  same  thing  in 
the  piece  addressed  to  Apollonia.  Epicurus  also 
had  elaborated  many  comforting  sentiments,  as  he 
was  specially  concerned  to  deliver  men  from  the 
fear  of  death  ; he  sought  to  convince  them  of  the 
painlessness  of  dying,  and  of  the  absolute  cessation 
of  perception  thereafter,  thus  grappling  with  the 
popular  superstitions  about  the  terrors  of  the  under 
world  (Lucret.  de  Ber.  Nat.  iii.,  with  Heinze’s 
com.). 

Nor  had  the  rhetoricians  neglected  the  con- 
solatory oration,  and  in  the  Hellenistic  period — 
perhaps  even  from  the  time  of  Isocrates — they  had 
framed  for  this  species  of  composition  certain 
rules,  which  in  their  later  form  are  found  in  the 
yidoBos  iTriTa<j>ioiv  of  pseudo-Dionysius  and  the  Trepi 
irapaiJ.vdrjTiKoo  of  Menander  (4th  cent.  A.D.).  These 
rules  are  followed  not  merely  by  heathen,  but 
even  by  Christian,  funeral  discourses  (cf.  F.  Bauer, 
Die  Trostreden  des  Gregor  v.  Nyssa,  Marburg, 
1892).  It  is  specially  worthy  of  note  that  the  plan 
of  composition  elaborated  by  the  rhetoricians  was 
taken  over  by  poetry,  the  most  outstanding 
instance  of  this  being  the  Consolatio  ad  Liviam 
which  bears  the  name  of  Ovid,  and  which  is 
neither  a fabrication  of  the  Renaissance  period 
nor,  as  was  long  believed,  a product  emanating, 
under  Seneca’s  influence,  from  the  later  school  of 
rhetoric,  but  a poem  actually  presented  to  Livia 
upon  the  death  of  Drusus  in  9 B.  C.  The  rhetorical 
scheme  had  also  an  influence  upon  the  work  of 
Statius  (esp.  Silvee,  ii.  6 : ‘ Consolatio  ad  Flavium 
Ursum’). 

Among  the  elements  of  a consolatory  oration  a 
special  place  is  given  to  the  praise  of  the  deceased. 
According  to  the  detailed  rules  for  the  tyKtliyiov, 
this  permitted  of  great  amplification.  The  dis- 
course likewise  described  the  way  in  which  the 
departed  would  be  received  by  his  ancestors  and 
the  heroes  of  antiquity.  The  bereaved  were  also 
shown  that  their  experience  was  common  to  man- 
kind, that  not  only  individuals  but  whole  king- 
doms had  perished,  that  life  is  simply  a trust  from 
the  Deity,  and  that  excessive  grief  can  profit 
neither  tlie  mourner  nor  the  dead.  Instances  were 
also  given  of  men  wlio,  like  Priam,  would  have 
been  happier  had  they  died  earlier. 

A distinct  species  of  this  literature  appears  in 
the  ‘consolations’  addressed  to  those  who  had 
been  banished,  as,  e.g.,  Seneca’s  letter  to  his 
mother  Helvia,  and  Plutarch’s  wepl  (pvyys.  In 


these,  as  in  works  of  consolation  generally,  special 
use  is  made  of  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  popular 
diatribe  of  the  Cynics,  emphasis  being  laid  upon 
the  thought  that  the  home  of  the  wise  man  is  not 
a particular  city  but  the  whole  world.  Here,  too, 
the  writers  drew  extensively  upon  the  examples  of 
celebrated  exiles,  such  as  Antenor,  Evander,  and 
Diomedes. 

Literature. — K.  Buresch,  Leipziger  Slvdien,  lx.  (1886)  1 ; 
A.  Gercke,  in  Tirocinium  Fhilolopum  (Bonn,  1883) ; Skutsch, 
‘ Consolatio  ad  Liviam,'  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  iv.  933 ; A.  Giesecke, 
De  philosophorum  veterum  quae  ad  exilium  spectant  sententiis 
(Leipzig:,  1891).  W.  KrOLL. 

CONSTANCY. — This  quality  is  most  clearly 
manifested  by  instinct  (q.v.) — the  innate  tendency 
to  respond  similarly  to  similar  influences.  Reason- 
ing introduces  variations.  As  a large  part  of  the 
experience  of  savages  is  due  to  instinct,  their 
conduct  can  be  predicted  till  they  are  moved  by 
thought,  and  then  they  are  erratic ; for  guiding 
principles  are  lacking,  with  the  result  that  way- 
wardness and  fickleness  are  conspicuous.  Attention 
is  irksome  to  them  (as  to  children),  and  tasks  that 
are  readily  begun  are  swiftly  abandoned.  The 
civilized  man  criticizes  and  often  resists  instincts, 
while  he  compels  the  various  choices  that  are  open 
to  him  to  move  in  directions  favourable  to  his 
designs.  Constancy  may  belong  to  a single  thread 
of  a life,  or  it  may  be  characteristic  of  the  entire 
collection  of  activities.  An  affeetion  of  love  or 
hate  may  abide  for  years  without  having  occasion 
to  display  itself  and  without  affecting  the  ordinary 
conduct ; at  length  the  opportunity  comes,  and  the 
fires  that  had  been  hidden  blaze  out.  In  other 
cases  there  are  purposes  which  day  by  day  mould 
all  the  circumstances  and  call  into  their  service 
every  power  of  body  and  mind. 

(1)  Social  influences  and  the  necessity  of  obtain- 
ing a livelihood  account  for  many  sorts  of  constancy. 
Personal  tendencies  to  variation  are  subject  to 
limitations  imposed  by  the  opinions  and  plans  of 
others.  To  a large  extent  we  must  all  comply  with 
demands  made  upon  us,  and  it  is  so  hazardous  to 
forsake  the  career  to  which  one  has  been  bred,  that 
the  trade  or  profession  chosen  secures  the  service 
of  the  entire  life.  Success  requires  patience  and 
perseverance.  Hand  and  mind  gain  facility  by 
continuous  endeavours,  the  spur  to  which  is  often 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  domestic  needs. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  most  mechanical  calling  there 
may  live  affections  and  aspirations  due  to  an  ever 
fresh  willingness ; in  the  moss-covered  well  there 
is  spring  water.  'The  soul  can  steadily  rise,  though 
outwardly  the  man  appears  to  be  treading  a mill- 
round.  Fidelity  to  persons  and  to  causes  fre- 
quently makes  music  in  what  appear  to  be 
monotonous  histories. 

(2)  Tendencies  to  constancy  are  not  equally 
strong  in  all  natures.  There  are  weather-cock, 
and  there  are  stubborn,  souls ; for  flexibility  and 
firmness  are  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  constitution. 
Undisciplined  no  one  can  be  satisfactory,  but  the 
discipline  required  differs  in  each  case.  Some 
vessels  drift  to  and  fro  and  are  in  danger  of 
foundering,  while  others  stick  fast  on  the  rocks 
and  look  as  if  they  would  be  battered  to  pieces  by 
the  waves ; the  Christian  religion  would  guide  the 
one  class  and  release  the  other.  To  change  the 
constitution  is  a miracle  of  which  Christianity 
believes  itself  to  have  the  secret.  Shallow  soil  can 
be  deepened  and  rock  can  be  dissolved ; hence 
there  may  appiear  corn-producing  fields,  and 
gardens  lovely  and  fragrant  with  flowers. 

(3)  When  is  constancy  admirable  ? Only  when 
it  is  a quality  of  aims  that  enrich  human  experience, 
when  it  belongs  to  a purpose  to  convert  moral 
ideals  to  the  actual,  to  acquire  and  spread  truth, 
to  respond  gladly  to  whatsoever  is  pure  and  lovely. 
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to  love  men  and  to  labour  for  their  good,  to 
make  one’s  life  valuable  to  humanity.  Such  pur- 
poses admit  minor  changes,  -whereas  evil  motives, 
such  as  pride,  may  lie  behind  some  forms  of 
constancy.  In  order  to  maintain  a vitally  im- 
portant consistency,  superficial  inconsistency  is 
often  imperative.  There  cannot  be  a rigliteous 
adhesion  to  opinions  the  falsity  of  which  has  been 
demonstrated,  for  ‘ constancy  in  mistake  is 
constant  folly.’  Would  not  a resolution  never 
to  vote  differently,  never  to  espouse  another 
faith,  imply  that  in  youth  infallibility  had  been 
acquired  ? An  abiding  loyalty  to  truth  necessi- 
tates changes  in  beliefs,  habits,  and  allies.  But 
serious  men  cannot  alter  easily  or  without  pain. 
The  lower  consistency  is  abandoned  for  a higher, 
and  the  abandonment  is  often  accompanied  by 
loss  of  what  is  dear,  without  any  apparent  com- 
pensating gain. 

(4)  The,  conditions  of  constancy. — Failing  the 
predominance  of  one  idea  or  affection,  the  ideas 
and  affections  must  be  of  a kind  to  work  together 
with  a good  measure  of  harmony.  ‘A  double- 
minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways’  (Ja  1“). 
Serious  and  deep  contradictions  are  ruinous.  A 
commanding  purpose  (or  purposes  that  harmonize 
with  one  another)  will  consolidate  and  organize  the 
impulses  and  desires,  so  that,  from  being  a mob, 
they  are  converted  into  an  army.  Noble  aims  will 
gather  about  themselves  the  strength  and  warmth 
of  the  lower  impulses  : and  after  a time  the  habit 
of  beating  down  sensual  and  unsocial  impulses  will 
cause  the  soul  to  move  more  and  more  easily  on 
the  higher  than  on  the  lower  paths.  Courage  will 
be  required,  and  sacrifices  also.  Devotion  to  the 
interests  of  persons  can  survive  the  discovery  of 
unworthiness  in  those  whom  one  loves  ; and  the 
cause  espoused  can  still  be  served,  though  it  fails 
to  gain  popular  approbation  ; ‘ many  waters  can- 
not quench  love’  (Ca  8’).  Generally  there  is  the 
sympathy  of  some  companions  whose  support  helps 
to  keep  the  fires  of  zeal  burning.  Especially  is 
constancy  promoted  if  the  general  plan  of  life  or 
some  particular  design  or  way  is  believed  to  have 
the  favour  of  heaven ; for  then  there  is  the 
assurance  of  supernatural  assistance,  and  all  the 
rills  and  streams  of  one’s  purposes  seem  to  be 
drawn  into  the  river  of  God’s  will.  The  human 
will  is  never  so  firm  as  when  it  thinks  itself  to  be 
merged  in  God’s,  and  great  confidence  possesses 
the  aspirant  to  sanctity  who  reads,  ‘ This  is  the 
will  of  God,  even  your  sanctification’  (1  Th  4^). 

(5)  The  effects  of  constancy. — In  Oliver  Crom- 
well’s Bible  was  the  inscription,  ‘ 0.  C.  1644,  Qui 
cessat  esse  melior  cessat  esse  bonus.’  Mere  visits 
to  realms  of  thought,  or  occasional  excursions  into 
any  sphere  of  activity,  are  insufficient  to  make 
deep  marks  on  character,  or  to  give  skill  in  any 
handicraft  or  profession.  A few  warm  days  in 
winter  can  produce  no  harvest.  Who  can  be  an 
accomplished  musician,  scientist,  linguist,  without 
persistent  toil  1 Great  are  the  differences  between 
the  results  of  /caroiK^w  and  irapoiKtw.  A favourite 
word  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  fjdvu  : the  branch 
that  ‘abides’  in  the  vine  bears  much  fruit  (Jn  Ifi”). 
No  wonder  that  Bunyan  had  an  aversion  to  the 
lives  of  Mr.  Pliable  and  Mr.  Temporary,  seeing 
that  such  men  not  only  fail  to  reach  the  Celestial 
City,  but  even  discourage  other  pilgrims.  By 
constancy  power  is  accumulated  and  capitalized, 
skill  is  acquired,  and  the  soul  makes  for  itself  a 
tradition  which  it  is  ashamed  not  to  honour. 
While  the  man  becomes  a law  to  himself,  observers 
can  rely  upon  him  and  infer  his  future  from  his 
past  conduct,  for  there  is  logical  connexion  between 
the  past  and  the  present.  Constancy  makes  the 
good  better  and  the  bad  worse.  See  also  Perse- 
verance. 


Literature. — J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychology^  new  e<i, 
London,  1894,  ch.  on  ‘ Habit  * ; W.  James,  Psychology.,  London, 
1892,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iv. ; T.  Carlyle,  Past  and  Present,  bk.  ii.  cb. 
xvii,  ‘Beginnings,*  and  hk.  iv.  ch.  iv,  ‘Permanence’;  Carveth 
Read,  Natural  and  Social  Ethics,  London,  1910. 
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CONSTANTINE.— I.  Life.— Flavius  Valerius 
Aurelius  Constantinus  was  born  on  27th  Feb.  of 
a year  uncertain,  generally  given  as  274,  but 
probably  a little  later.^  The  pilace  -svas  Naissus 
(Nisch)  in  Dardania  (Servia)  (Anon.  Valesii,  2 ; 
Constant.  Porphyrogenitus,  do  Thematihus,  ii.  9 
[in  Migne,  PG  cxiii.]).  The  fiction  of  his  birth  at 
York,  current  in  all  mediaeval  English  historians 
(the  silence  of  Bede,  HE  i.  8,  should  be  noted), 
arose  from  a misunderstanding  of  the  phrase 
‘ illic  oriendo  ’ (Panegyr.  vi.  4),  Avhich  refers  to  his 
accession,  not  his  birth.  Constantine’s  father,  M. 
Flavius  Valerius  Constantius  (the  surname  Chlorus 
is  not  found  until  late  Greek  ■s\Titers),  %vas  a noble 
Dardanian  soldier,  whose  mother  was  the  niece  of 
the  emperor  Claudius.  His  mother,  Flavia  Helena 
(b.  about  2.50  ; Euseb.  Vita  Constantinif  iii.  46), 
was  the  daughter  or  servant  (Ambrose,  de  Obitu 
Theodosii,  42)  of  an  innkeeper  of  Drepanum  in 
Bithynia,  a city  rebuilt  by  Constantine  in  327  in 
her  honour  and  re-named  Helenopolis.  Her  mar- 
riage to  Constantius  was  probably  irregular  (Anon. 
Vales.  1 ; Zosimus,  Res  Gestce,  ii.  8 ; these  pas- 
sages should  not  be  pressed  as  more  than  morgan- 
atic [see  Digest,  xxv.  7])  until  after  the  birth  of 
her  son  (cf.  Constantine’s  legislation,  infra,  V.  i. 
d (2)).  When  Constantine  was  about  14,  his  father 
was  promoted  by  Diocletian  to  the  rank  of  ‘ Caesar  ’ 
(1st  March  293),  with  the  government  of  Gaul 
and  Britain,  on  condition  that  he  divorced  Helena 
and  married  Theodora,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Maximian.  Constantine  did  not  accompany  his 
father,  but  was  left  at  Diocletian’s  court  at 
Nicomedia,  possibly  as  a hostage,  until  the  grow- 
ing jealousy  of  Galerius,  after  the  abdication  of 
Diocletian  and  Maximian  (1st  May  305),  compelled 
him  to  a memorable  ride  across  Europe  to  his 
father’s  camp  at  Boulogne  (Lactant.  de  Mortibus 
Persccut.^  24  ; Anon.  Vales.  3,  8),  where  he  arrived 
in  time  to  share  his  father’s  victories  over  the  Piets 
(Eumenius,  Panegyr.  vii.  7). 

The  death  of  Constantius  at  York  (25th  July 
306)  was  followed  by  the  proclamation  by  the 
army  of  Constantine  as  ‘ Cmsar  ’ (Zos.  i'i.  4)  ; 
‘Augustus’  in  Euseb.  HE  viii.  13,  VC  i.  22, 
though  this  higher  honour  was  not  ratified  by 
Galerius  until  the  following  year  {^Panegyr.  vi.  5 ; 
coins  in  Eckhel,  Doct.  Num.  Vet.  viii. ' 72  ; Lact. 
MP  25]).  His  seat  of  government  was  Trfeves, 
which  he  embellished  with  many  buildings.  In 
307  he  strengthened  his  position  by  his  marriage 
at  Arles  to  Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Maximian. 
The  Empire  was  thus  divided  between  six  rulers  : 
in  the  East,  Galerius,  Licinian  (Valerius  Liciiiianus 
Licinius),  and  Maximin  Daza  ; in  the  West,  Con- 
stantine (Gaul  and  Britain),  Maximian,  who  had  re- 
assumed the  purple,  and  his  son  Maxentius.  But 
Maximian,  after  a crafty  intrigue  against  Constant- 
ine, was  captured  and  forced  to  strangle  himself  in 
Feb.  310  (Lact.  MP  29,  30  ; Eumen.  Panegyr.  vii, 
20),  while  the  death  of  Galerius  at  Sardica'(Anon. 
Vales.  3,  8)  in  May  311  led  to  the  division  of 
the  Empire  between  Constantine,  Licinian,  and 
Maximin  Daza.  The  three  refused  to  recognize 
Maxentius,  whose  tyranny  in  his  province  of 
Italy,  Africa,  and  Spain,  gave  Constantine  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  invasion  of  Italy  (Euseb.  HE  i.x.  9.  2, 
VC  i.  26 ; Nazarius,  Panegyr.  x.  19,  31  ; Zos. 
ii.  14  says  Maxentius  was  the  aggressor).  He 

1 Seeck,  Gesch.  d.  Untergangs  d.  antik.  Welt,  i.  436  n,,  gi'  es 
280  as  the  date,  but  his  reference,  CIL  i.2  p.  802,  seeiiis  in- 
accurate. 

2 Uereafter  cited  as  VC.  8 Hereafter  cited  as  MP. 
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crossed  the  Alps  (Sept.  312)  either  hy  Mt.  Cenis  or 
by  Mt.  Genfevre  (see  the  contemporary  [A.D.  333] 
Itin.  Anon.  Burdigalense,  ed.  Geyer  in  CSEL  xxxix. 
5),  captured  Susa  and  Verona  (Oct.),  and  within 
58  days_  of  declaring  war  defeated  the  sluggish 
Maxentius  at  Saxa  Rubra,  about  9 miles  N.W.  of 
Rome.  The  drowning  of  Maxentius  in  attempting 
to  escape  over  the  Milvian  Bridge  (Ponte  Molle) 
completed  his  triumph,  28th  Oct.  312  (Anon.  Vales. 
4,  12  ; Lact.  MP  44  ; Euseb.  HE  ix.  9 ; there  is  a 
full  account  in  Seeck,  op.  cit.  i.  109-137). 

Constantine’s  victory  was  followed,  early  in  313, 
by  a conference  at  Milan  with  Licinian,  and  by 
the  marriage  of  Licinian  to  his  sister  Constantia. 
The  defeat  of  Daza  by  Licinian  near  Adrianople 
(30th  Apr.  313)  and  his  death  in  August  at  Tarsus 
left  Constantine  and  Licinian  in  sole  possession 
— the  ex-emperor  Diocletian  dying  probably  that 
same  summer  (Seeck,  op.  cit.  i.  459  f.,  following  as 
his  source  Idatius,  Consulares  Fasti,  dates  3rd  Dec. 
316)  at  Salona.  But  the  concord  of  the  two  was 
hollow.  The  first  civil  war  between  them  was 
ended  by  the  triumphs  of  Constantine  at  Cibalis 
(Vinkovci  in  Hungary),  8th  Oct.  314,  and  Mardia 
in  Thrace  (Anon.  Vales.  5 ; Zos.  ii.  18-20),  after 
Avhich  a truce  was  patched  up,  Constantine  leav- 
ing Licinian  in  possession  of  Thrace,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Egypt.  Constantine  now  devoted  him- 
self to  internal  reforms,  from  which  he  was  called 
away  by  the  war  with  the  Goths  and  Sarmatians 
in  Illyricum  and  Dacia  (322)  and  the  final  struggle 
Avith  Licinian.  The  victories,  in  spite  of  Licinian’s 
superior  forces,  of  Adrianople  (3rd  July  323)  and 
Chrysopolis  (Scutari,  8th  Sept.  323)  Avere  folloAved 
by  the  humiliation  and  enforced  death  of  Licinian 
in  324  (Soc.  HE  i.  4 ; Euseb.  VO  ii.  18  ; Zos.  ii. 
28  ; Eutrop.  Brev.  x.  6)  and  the  re-union  of  the 
Empire  under  one  head. 

The  foundation  by  Constantine  of  a new  capital 
(4th  Nov.  326  [Anon,  dc  Antiq.  Constant,  i.  3,  in 
A.  Banduri,  Imperium  Orientate,  Paris,  1711]; 
see  Burckhardt,  Die  Zeit,  etc.  415  ; but  de  Broglie, 
L’iglise,  etc.  i.  440  f.,  dates  in  328)  at  Byzantium  is 
one  of  the  great  events  of  history.  In  reality  it 
continued  Diocletian’s  policy  of  ruling  from  Nico- 
media.  It  Avas  dedicated  on’ 11th  May  330  (Gibbon, 
ed.  Bury,  ii.  157  n.),  under  the  title  of  NeAV  Rome. 
The  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  was  com- 
pleted by  an  entire  re-organization  of  the  Empire, 
the  neAV  absolute  monarchy  of  Diocletian  which 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  old  principate  being 
consolidated  and  systematized  (see  Seeck,  oj). 
cit.  ii. ).  Constantine’s  last  years,  though  years 
of  peace,  Avere  unfortunate.  His  character  de- 
generated (Eutrop.  Brev.  x.  7),  his  expensive 
building  operations  drained  the  Empire  of  its  re- 
sources (Zos.  ii.  32,  35,  38  ; Schiller,  Bom.  Kaiser- 
zeit,  ii.  230),  his  habits  became  effeminate,  and 
his  jealousy  of  a rival  made  his  family  life  miser- 
able. His  eldest  son  Crispus,  the  offspring  of  an 
early  irregular  marriage  Avith  Minervina,  had 
shoAvn  great  ability  in  forcing  the  straits  of  Helles- 
pont against  the  superior  fleet  of  Licinian  (323), 
yet  he  Avas  executed  (July  326)  at  his  father’s  com- 
mand (Amm.  Marcell.  xiv.  11),  though  the  reason 
for  tills  act  is  obscure.  This  was  followed,  possibly 
a year  or  tAvo  later,  by  the  execution  of  his  wife 
Fausta  on  the  charge  of  adultery.^  In  331  Con- 
stantine was  forced  to  attack  the  Sarmatians,  Avho 
had  encamped  near  the  Danube.  His  victory — 
for  his  supposed  defeat  is  a curious  error  of  Gibbon 
(ii.  217) — Avas  the  last  of  his  successes.  He  died 
near  Nicomedia  on  Whitsunday,  22nd  May  337, 
though  he  nominally  reigned  for  four  months 
(until  9tl)  Sept.)  after  his  death. 

] For  detailed  investigation  of  this  domestic  tragedy  see 
Odrres  and  Seeok,  ‘ Die  Verwandtenmorde  Constantin’s  des 
Orossen.’in  ZiFI'xxx.  [1887],  313 ff.,  xxxiii.  [1880]  63  If. 


In  spite  of  the  claims  of  Rome,  he  Avas  buried 
at  Constantinople  in  the  great  church  of  the 
Trinity  (later  called  ‘ Holy  Apostles  ’),  Avhich 
he  had  completed  for  the  purpose  the  previous 
Easter.  At  Rome  the  heathen  senate  enrolled  him 
among  the  gods  (V.  Schultze,  Untergang  d.  gr.- 
rdin.  Heidentums,  1887-92,  i.  66),  though  the  medal 
struck  to  commemorate  this  was  made  of  a Chris- 
tian type  (King,  Christian  Numismatics,  1873,  p. 
53).  In  1204,  his  tomb  Avas  destroyed  by  the  Latin 
crusaders  on  their  capture  of  Constantinople. 

Constantine’s  life,  like  that  of  Charles  the  Great,  has  become 
legendary,  and  was  one  of  the  favourite  romances  of  the 
mediajval  Church.  On  these  see  the  critical  studies  of  E. 
Heydenreich,  esp.  ‘ Constantin  der  Grosse  in  den  Sagen  des 
Mittelalters  ’ in  Ztschr.  /.  GeschichtswissenschafL  ix.  [1893] 
9.  Iff. 

II.  Extent  of  the  Church  at  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine’s ‘conversion.’ — At  the  outset  of  an  in- 
quiry into  the  great  change  brought  about  by 
Constantine,  it  is  of  importance  to  understand 
the  extent  and  influence  of  the  Church  and  its 
attraction  for  any  statesman. 

(a)  Numbers. — Materials  for  forming  an  esti- 
mate of  the  strength  of  Christianity  under  Dio- 
cletian Avill  be  found  in  Harnaek’s  elaborate 
survey  (Expansion  of  Christianity,  Eng.  tr.  ii. 
[1904]  240-456).  From  a careful  study  it  Avould  ap- 
pear that  in  the  East  the  Christians,  except  in 
a feAV  toAvns,  were  still  only  a small  minority, 
at  the  most — one-ninth  or  so  of  the  whole  (H. 
Richter,  Westrbm.  Beich  [1865],  p.  85) — and  in  the 
West  they  Avould  be  considerably  less.  Unfortu- 
nately we  do  not  knoAv  the  population  of  the  Em- 
pire. The  figure  of  Gibbon  (i.  42),  120  millions,  is 
absurdly  large  ; J.  Beloch  (Bevblkerung  d.  gr.-rdm. 
Welt,  1886)  gives  it  under  Augustus  at  54  mil- 
lions, but  this  seems  too  small.  If  we  take  it  at 
60  millions  under  Nero,  the  great  famines,  etc.,  in 
the  middle  of  the  3rd  cent,  would  have  reduced  it 
to  slightly  less  under  Constantine.  At  the  out- 
side, therefore,  the  Christians  Avould  scarcely 
number  five  millions  (Gibbon’s  proportion, 

[ii.  65],  thus  comes  to  the  same  result),  or  less 
than  the  JeAvs,  Avho  numbered  over  six  millions, 
of  whom  one  million  were  in  Egypt.  In  Rome 
in  250  Ave  calculate  from  Eusebius,  HE  vi.  43. 
11,  that  the  Christians  numbered  between  40,000 
and  50,000  in  a city  of  nearly  a million,  i.e. 
though  this  proportion  Avould  be  higher  in  the 
time  of  Constantine.  In  the  country  districts 
the  Christians  were  far  less  numerous  than  in  the 
towns. 

(b)  Influence. — But  what  the  Christians  lacked 
in  numbers  they  more  than  made  up  by  their 
organization,  unity,  Avealth,  and  driving  power. 
In  these  matters  only  the  JeAvs  could  equal  them, 
but  Judaism  was  hindered  by  its  Law  from  ever 
becoming  an  international  religion.  The  Chris- 
tians, shut  off  from  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
had  groAvn  immensely  rich,  Avhile  their  morality, 
sobriety,  and  enthusiasm  Avould  attract  any  states- 
man who  looked  deeper  than  popular  rumour. 
For  any  statesman  anxious  to  infuse  new  life  into 
a dying  Avorld  Christianity  had  no  rival  except, 
possibly,  Mithraism,  for  Neo-Flatonism,  etc.,  had 
no  value  for  the  vulgar  ; nor  must  Ave  overlook  the 
value  to  the  statesman  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  immortality  (Burckhardt,  op.  cit.  p.  140). 

III.  Personal  relation  to  Christianity. — The 
Ijersonal  relation  of  Constantine  to  Christianity 
is  a subject  of  much  importance,  as  upon  its 
decision  many  questions,  both  theological  and 
ecclesiastical,  depend.  As  to  the  date  of  his 
‘ conversion  ’ the  earliest  authorities  are  contra- 
dictory. Lactant.  Instit.  Div.  vii.  27,  a Avork 
finished  before  311,  Avould  be  conclusive,  but  the 
passage  has  been  shown  by  its  editor,  Brandt 
( CSEL  xix.  668),  to  be  an  interpolation.  Equally 
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conclusive  would  be  sentences  in  the  letter  of 
Constantine  to  the  bishops  at  Arles  in  314  or  316 
(Optatus  Milev.  Mon.  Vet.  {^CSEL  xxvi.  208]),  but 
these  probably  reflect  merely  the  opinions  of 
Hosius  (see  infra,  IV.  (b)).  Zos.  ii.  29  (cf.  Soz. 
HE  i.  3)  dates  the  conversion  after  the  execution 
of  Crispus,  to  the  remorse  for  which  he  attributes 
it.  For  our  part  we  first  detect  a warmer  note  as 
to  Christianity  about  314,  in  Constantine’s  letter 
to  Chrestus  (Euseb.  HE  x.  5).  As  regards  his 
whole  relation  to  Christianity,  the  data  are  in- 
volved and  have  been  variously  interpreted,  while 
the  difficulty  has  been  increased  by  the  delay  of 
his  baptism  until  his  death.  The  whole  problem 
has  been  rendered  additionally  obscure  by  the 
complex  imperfect  character  of  Constantine  him- 
self— calculating,  shrewd,  superstitious,  often 
cruel,  cynical— whose  one  great  instance  of  con- 
summate foresight  alone  entitles  him  to  be  called 
‘Great.’  Brieger  (Ztschr.  f.  Kirchengesch.  iv. 
[1881]  163  tf.)  and  Gibbon  make  it  altogether  a 
question  of  politics  ; but,  as  Bury  has  pointed  out 
(Gibbon,  ii.  566),  this  is  to  ascribe  to  Constantine 
a freedom  from  superstition  which,  though  natural 
in  an  English  deist  of  the  18t!i  cent.,  was  alto- 
gether unknown  in  the  4th.  Schiller  (op.  cit.  ii. 
213)  believes  that  his  ideal  was  a syncretistic 
fusion  of  the  best  elements  of  Christianity  and 
paganism.  But  Constantine’s  powers  of  observa- 
tion must  have  shown  him  the  impossibility  of 
any  such  syncretism  ; the  refusal  of  precisely  such 
syncretism  lay  at  the  root  of  the  whole  persecu- 
tion of  Diocletian.  As  a summary  of  the  follow- 
ing survey  we  incline  to  think  that  Constantine  at 
first  leaned  to  toleration  for  political  reasons,  as 
a system  of  balance  or  equal  opportunity  for 
heathenism  and  Christianity ; and  that  the  suc- 
cess of  his  arms  and  the  identification  of  his  van- 
quished foes  with  heathenism  (cf.  Constantine’s 
Oratio  ad  Sanct.  Coetum,  23-26,  of  which  this  is 
the  concluding  thought)  led  to  a policy  of  self- 
interest  passing  into  an  intellectual,  possibly  even 
a moral,  conviction ; with  the  consequent  ellbrt, 
but  without  unstatesmanlike  haste,  to  supplant 
heathenism  by  Christianity,  and  in  certain  direc- 
tions (see  infra,  V.  i.)  to  alter  the  laws  accord- 
ingly. The  relapse  of  his  last  years  was  rather 
moral  degeneration  than  any  reaction  (Burck- 
hardt)  towards  paganism,  while  at  its  best  his 
religion  was  probably  a ‘ strange  jumble  ’ (Niebuhr, 
Bom.  Hist.,  Eng.  tr.  [1828  ft'.]  v.  449)  of  creed  and 
superstition. 

(a)  In  early  life. — That  Constantine’s  mother 
Helena  was  a Christian  before  her  divorce  has 
been  asserted  (Theodoret,  HE  i.  17) ; but  Eusebius 
(VC  iii.  47)  ascribes  her  conversion  to  her  son. 
While  there  is  no  reason  to  identify  his  father 
Constantius’  leaning  towards  Monotheism  (Euseb. 
VC  i.  17,  ii.  49)  with  a belief  in  Christianity,  it 
is  of  importance  to  note  his  tolerant  disposition. 
During  the  great  persecution  of  Diocletian  it  was 
only  in  Constantius’  provinces  of  Gaul  and  Britain 
that  there  was  any  safety  for  Christians  (Optat. 
Milev.  i.  22), I though  even  Constantius  thought  it 
well  to  conform  to  the  edict  of  Diocletian  to 
the  extent  of  destroying  the  churches  (Lact.  MB 
15,  as  against  Euseb.  HE  viii.  13.  13).  Here  and 
there  also  there  were  one  or  two  martyrs — not 
necessarily,  of  course,  by  Constantius’  orders.^  To 
the  tolerant  practice  and  disposition  of  his  father 
we  must  add  the  influence  of  Nicomedia,  at  the 
palace  of  which  Constantine  was  brought  up.  The 

1 Spain,  where  persecutions  abounded,  was  not,  as  is  often 
stated,  in  his  government,  but  was  under  the  charge  of  Datian, 
an  ofBcer  of  Maximian. 

2 For  the  martyrs  in  Britain — St.  Alban  (very  doubtful), 
Aaron,  and  Julius  (more  doubtful  still) — see  Bede,  £f£,  ed. 
Plummer,  ii.  17-20  ; Haddan-Stubbs,  Councils,  Oxford,  1869-78, 
i.  6 ; Harnack,  Expansion,  ii.  410,  n.  4. 


power  of  the  Christians,  whose  great  basilica 
towered  up  against  the  palace,  the  fact  that,  in 
the  court  itself,  Prisca  the  wife  and  Valeria  the 
daughter  of  Diocletian,  the  influential  eunuchs 
Dorotbeiis  and  Gorgonius,  and  Lucian  the  cham- 
berlain, were  Christians  (Lact.  MB  15),  the  re- 
sistance of  the  Christians  to  Diocletian’s  edicts, 
and  the  chaos  produced  by  attempts  to  carry 
out  the  edicts — all  must  have  impressed  him  with 
the  folly  and  impossibility  of  a policy  of  persecu- 
tion (cf.  Constantine’s  Orat.  ad  Sanct.  Coet.  25). 
Yet,  while  in  Gaul,  his  personal  cult  appears 
to  have  been  that  of  Apollo  or  the  sun-god 
(Eumen.  Banegyr.  vii.  21),  and  even  late  in  his 
reign  he  was  still  under  its  influence,  so  that, 
e.g.,  his  statue  at  Constantinople  was  a muti- 
lated sun-god  from  Athens  (cf.  infra,  V.  ii.  (c) 
‘ Sunday  ’). 

(b)  In  his  struggle  with  Maxentius. — Kumours 
of  the  persecution  in  the  East  under  Galerius  and 
Maximin  Daza  would  confirm  Constantine  in  his 
conception  of  its  folly  and  in  his  policy  of  tolera- 
tion (Lact.  MB  24.  9).  He  was  therefore  a willing 
party  in  signing,  with  Lieinian,  Galerius’  edict  of 
toleration  (30th  Apr.  311).  In  his  struggle  with 
Maxentius,  the  plea  of  Constantine’s  invasion  was 
the  deliverance  of  Rome  from  his  tyranny  and 
vices  (Emseb.  HE  ix.  9.  2,  VC  i.  33  ; Banegyr. 
ix.  4;  Julian,  Ccbs.,  ed.  Hertlein,  pp.  405,  422), 
and  the  Christians  as  such  were  tolerably  treated 
(Optat.  Milev.  i.  18).  As  regards  the  famous  vision 
at  the  Milvian  Bridge  opinion  wilt  always  be 
divided.  In  our  earliest  authority  (Lact.  MB  44, 
written  in  314,  probably  by  the  tutor  of  Crispus), 
Constantine  was  warned  in  a dream  on  the  night 
before  the  battle  to  draw  the  monogram  of  Christ 
upon  the  shields  of  his  soldiers. 

For  the  form  of  the  monogram  and  labarum,  see  Smitli- 
Cheetham,  DQA  i.  494.  We  may  note  that  the  labarum 
(derivation  unknown),  or  standard  with  this  monogram,  ap- 
pears on  Graeco- Bactrian  coins  of  the  2nd  and  1st  cent.  B.c., 
and  also  on  Tarantine  coins  of  the  3rd  cent.  B.c.  (cf.  Soc.  HE 
V.  17,  and  Soz.  LIE  vii.  15,  for  symbols  of  tlie  cross  as  a sign  of 
immortality  on  temples  of  Isis  ; see  also  Schiller,  op.  cit.  ii. 
205  n.  ; Madden,  Num.  Chron.,  1877,  p.  17  ff.).  According  to  E. 
Rapp  (Das  Labarum  und,  d.  SonnencuUus,  Bonn,  1865),  there 
is  no  well-attested  use  of  the  labarum  as  a Christian  symbol 
before  323  (see  below,  p.  78>>,  top). 

The  familiar  story  is  not  found  in  Euseb.  HE 
ix.  9,  which  is  silent  on  the  subject,  but  occurs  in 
the  later  VC  i.  28  (cf.  also  ib.  ii.  55  ; Soz.  HE  i.  4), 
where  Eusebius  states  that  Constantine  told  it  him 
‘ long  afterwards  and  confirmed  it  with  an  oath,’ 
but  gives  no  date.  The  value  of  this  personal  state- 
ment is  discounted  by  the  silence  of  Constantine 
in  his  Orat.  ad  Sanct.  Coet.,  where  surely  of  all 
places  he  would  have  dilated  upon  it.  Oaths 
with  Constantine  were  also  very  common.  Allow- 
ing for  exaggerations  in  the  intervening  years,  we 
may  take  it  that  something  external  happened, 
possibly  a solar  halo,  which  not  unfrequently  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a cross,*  and  that  this  was 
interpreted  by  Constantine  as  an  augury  of  Divine 
intervention.  There  is  proof  of  the  dream  in 
the  inscrijition  by  the  Senate  on  the  arch  of  Con- 
stantine, dedicated  in  315.  The  ‘ instinctu  divini- 
tatis’  (GIL  vi.  1139)  there  alleged  as  the  cause 
of  victory  (cf.  Constantine,  Orat.  ad  Sanct.  Coet. 
26)  has  been  shown  to  be  original  and  no  later 
addition  (cf.  Lanciani,  Bagan  and  Christian  Borne, 
1892,  p.  20  f.;  Garrucci,  in  King,  op.  cit.  p.  20). 
Additional  proof  is  found  also  in  the  pagan 
Banegyr.  ix.  (written  in  313)  ch.  4 ‘ te  divina 
proecepta,’  ch.  11  ‘ tu  divino  monitus  instinctu.’ 
Whether  this  ‘ cmleste  signum,’  as  Lactantius, 

1 Tilis  explanation  was  first  given  by  Fabricius  {Bih.  Gvcbc. 
vi.  8-20.  Stanley  (Eastern  Church,  p.  ISl)  refers  to  the  Aurora 
Borealis  of  1848  and  its  curious  popular  interpretations  ; cf. 
Nazarius,  Panegyr.  (written  in  321),  ch.  14,  of  the  hosts  in  the 
aky  in  312-313  that  were  ‘ the  talk  of  all  GauJ.' 
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loc.  cit.,  calls  it,  was  a miracle  > brings  in  con- 
siderations beyond  our  sco])e.^ 

We  are  told  (Euseb.  UK  ix.  9.  10,  11,  FC'i.  40) 
that,  after  the  victory  of  the  Milvian  Bridge, 
Constantine  erected  at  Rome  a statue  of  himself, 
with  the  spear  he  usually  carried  in  his  right 
hand  shaped  like  a cross.  As  evidence  the  VC  is 
almost  valueless,  and  Brieger  thought  that  the 
passage  in  HE  was  an  interpolation.  But  Eusebius 
mentioned  this  statue  in  a speech  at  Tyre  in  314 
(HE  X.  4. 16),  and  this  seems  to  decide  its  existence 
and  the  general  belief  in  the  East  in  314  as  to 
Constantine’s  position,  though  the  popular  Christian 
rumour  might  not  be  a correct  interpretation  of 
the  artist’s  work.®  The  spear-cross  was  probably 
designedly  ambiguous.  A more  important  evidence 
of  Constantine’s  favour  for  the  Christians  is  his 
handing  over  to  the  Roman  bishop  (before  Oct. 
313;  see  infra,  p.  79*’)  of  the  ‘domus  Faustse,’  a 
palace  possibly  of  his  wife,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Lateran  family  (Gregorovius,  Rome  in  Middle 
Ages  [Eng.  tr.  1894  fi'.],  i.  88),  which  became  the 
residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  (Lib.  Pontif.,  ed. 
Duchesne,  i.  191).  The  erection  of  the  churches 
commonly  attributed  to  him  (Lateran,  St.  Peter’s) 
is  probably  a little  later,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  built  with  pagan  spoils  (Greg. 
op.  cit.  i.  92),  though  the  small  St.  Paul’s  (fuori  le 
muri),  the  foundation  of  which  was  wrongly 
attributed  to  Constantine,  would  come  under  the 
head  of  the  oratories  restored  after  the  edict  of 
Milan  (Duchesne,  op.  cit.  i.  178,  195 ; Lanciani, 
op.  cit.  p.  150  If. ; Greg.  op.  cit.  i.  100).  On  the 
whole  tire  evidence  of  Constantine’s  churches  in 
Rome  (the  list  of  which  in  the  Lib.  Pontif.  is  very 
exaggerated)  is  inconclusive  as  to  the  date  of  his 
conversion. 

(c)  Between  31Z  and  3S3. — After  the  victory  of 
the  Milvian  Bridge,  Constantine  and  Licinian 
promulgated  at  Milan,  in  the  spring  of  313,  a 
second  edict  of  toleration — free  liberty  to  choose 
that  form  of  worship  which  they  consider  most 
suitable ’—and  restoration  of  forfeited  churches 
and  property. 

For  this  edict  see  Euseb.  HE  x.  6,  and  for  its  original 
Latin  form,  Lact.  MP  48.  Note  the  non-committal  religious 
references — ‘ Quidquid  est  divinitatis  in  sede  caelesti.’  This 
edict  was  second  to  that  of  Galerius,  to  which  the  ‘hard 
conditions’  (alpeVeis)  of  § 4 refers.  Mason  (Persecution  of 
Diocletian,  1876,  p.  327  ff.)  has  exploded  the  older  idea  (still 
held  in  DOB  i.  638)  that  Constantine  issued  a second  edict  of 
toleration  at  Milan,  before  the  Milvian  Bridge,  and  that  this 
was  the  third. 

But,  until  323,  Constantine  kept  a balance 
between  Christianity  and  heathenism,  though 
inclining  more  and  more  to  the  former  (see  infra, 
IV.  (c)).  About  317,  he  selected  the  Christian 
Lactantius  to  be  the  tutor  of  his  son  Crispus  (b. 
306[?] ; Jerome,  de  Vir.  III.  80).  From  315  onwards, 
pagan  emblems  (Mars,  ‘Genius  Pop.  Rom.,’  Sol) 
disappeared  from  his  coins,  and  indifferent  legends 
(‘  Beata  tranquillitas,’  etc. ) took  their  place.  This 
period  of  neutrality  was  ended  by  his  conflict  with 
Licinian.  In  319,  Licinian  had  begun  to  oppress 
the  Christians,  especially  in  his  army  (Workman, 
Persecution  in  Early  Church,  1906,  p.  187  n.), 
though  without  much  bloodshed  (Euseb.  HE  x.  8 ; 
VC  \.  49-56,  ii.  1,2;  Sozomen,  HE  i.  7 ; for  a clear 
examination  see  F.  Gorres,  Die  Licin.  Christen- 
verfolgung,  Leipzig,  1875,  esp.  p.  29  ff.  To  this 
persecution  belong  the  Forty  Martyrs  of  Sebaste 
[see  O.  V.  Gebhardt,  Acta  Mart.  Selecta,  1902, 

1 ■!.  H.  Newman  (Essays  on  Eccles.  Miracles,  1843,  p.  103  ft.) 
and  de  Broglie  (op.  cit.  i.  216  £f.)  give  the  best  defence  of  this 
view. 

2 It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  signs  would  probably 
be  read  in  Latin — ‘ in  hoc  signo  vinoes  ’ — and  not  Greek — tovtm 
vUa. — as  Constantine  spoke  Latin.  The  annalists  are  divided 
on  the  subject. 

3 Of.  Eusebius’  mistake  (HE  vii.  18)  of  a statue  of  jEsculapius 
at  Paneas  for  one  of  Jesus. 


pp.  166-181]).  This  foolish  move  gave  Constantine 
the  opportunity  of  appearing  as  the  advocate  of 
the  Christians  (323),  who  were  really  far  more 
numerous  in  Licinian’s  domains  tlian  in  tlie  West. 
The  struggle  thus  became  a crusade,  and  the 
labarum  was  stamped  on  most  coins  (Euseb.  HE 
X.  9,  VC  ii.  6-12  ; Schiller,  op.  cit.  ii.  211 ; Madden, 
Nuni.  Chron.,  1877,  p.  53  ff.). 

(d)  From  3S3  to  his  dearth. — After  his  conflict 
with  Licinian,  Constantine,  according  to  Eusebius, 
put  his  hand  seriously  to  the  work,  forbidding 
pagan  sacrifices  in  general  (see  infra,  p.  81®’),  and 
building  churches  (VC  ii.  44-46).  But,  on  the 
whole,  his  attitude  to  paganism  was  cautious, 
though  his  aversion  to  the  old  faitli  would  be 
increased  by  his  unfortunate  reception  in  heathen 
Rome  in  326,  which  led  to  his  abandoning  it  for 
Constantinople.  After  this  he  .seems  to  have 
increased  the  privileges  of  the  clergy  (Soz.  HE 
i.  8, 9),  and  he  rewarded  towns  that  turned  temples 
into  churches  (Soc.  HE  i.  18 ; Soz.  HE  ii.  5),  in 
several  cases  because  of  immoral  rites  (cf.  Euseb. 
Laud.  Constant.  8).  Many  temples  were  also 
despoiled  for  the  founding  of  Constantinople,  and 
by  his  expressed  wish  the  new  city  was  free  from 
organized  heathenism  (Euseb.  VC  iii.  48).  At  the 
same  time  the  existing  temples  of  Byzantium — 
Cybele,  Castor  and  Pollux,  etc. — were  not  de- 
stroyed, and  the  city  itself  was  dedicated  to  Tyche 
(Fortuna),  though  without  temple  services  (Zos.  ii. 
21 ; Schultze,  op.  cit.  ii.  281 ; for  this  Tyche,  Bury 
refers  to  a study  of  J.  Strzygowski,  ‘ Die  Tyche  v. 
Konstant.’  in  Analecta  Graeciensia,  Graz,  1893). 
By  this  time  Constantine’s  ‘conversion,’  hitherto 
chiefly  political,  had  become  an  intellectual  belief 
in  Christianity  as  an  historical  religion  capable  of 
proof  (see  Constantine’s  remarkable  sermon,  Orat. 
ad  Sanct.  Coet.,  esp.  chs.  4,  11,  18,  19,  where  the 
Sibyl  and  Virgil’s  4th  Eclogue  are  appealed  to). 
The  return  of  his  aged  mother  Helena  from  her 
pilgrimage  to  Palestine  (undertaken  in  326,  possibly 
because  of  her  son’s  execution  of  Crispus),  4vith 
two  nails  from  the  Cross,  one  of  which  he  turned 
into  the  bit  of  his  war-horse,^  led  to  his  foundation 
at  Jerusalem  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
on  the  site  of  a temple  of  Venus  (Soc.  HE  i.  17 ; 
Euseb.  VC  iii.  30),  and  he  also  prepared  a form 
of  common  daily  prayer  for  the  army  (Euseb.  VC 
iv.  20). 

Though  not  even  a catechumen,  Constantine 
delighted  in  preaching  sermons,  in  Latin,  to  the 
applauding  crowds  ; one  of  these  has  been  preserved 
to  us  by  Eusebius  ( VC  iv.  29).  But  at  the  same 
time  his  alienation  from  Catholicism  towards 
Arianism  was  increasing  (see  infra,  p.  80),  helped 
probably  by  the  death  of  his  mother  Helena  (c.  330 
[Euseb.  VC  iii.  47] ; buried  at  Constantinople  [Soc. 
HE  i.  17]).  The  fact  that  he  did  not  take  any  steps 
either  to  become  a catechumen  or  to  be  baptized 
until  he  felt  near  to  death,  may  be  explained  as 
due  either  to  political  balancing,  or  to  lack  of 
decision,  or,  more  probably,  to  the  belief  that 
baptism,  like  the  heathen  lustrations,  ensured  the 
remission  of  sins,  and  to  the  growing  dread  of 
post-baptismal  sin.  He  was  finally  baptized  by 
the  Arian  bishop  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  (Euseb. 
VC  iv.  62-63;  Jerome,  Chron.,  ann.  2353  [in  PA 
xxvii.  680]).  In  the  Greek  Church  he  has  practic- 
ally been  canonized  by  the  title  ’Io-ottoVtoXos,  ‘ Equal 
to  the  Apostles.’ 

Into  the  large  question  of  the  advantage  or  other- 
wise to  the  Church  of  Constantine’s  adoption  of 

1 Soc.  HE  i.  17 ; Soz.  HE  ii.  1 ; too  characteristic  to  be  an 
invention.  But  the  rest  of  the  chapter — ‘ the  Invention  of  the 
Cross  ’ — must  be  discredited  owing  to  the  complete  silence  of 
Euseb.  VC  iii.  26,  30,  and  of  the  Itin.  Burdigalense  (written  333 
[in  CSEL  xxxix.]).  The  story  is  first  found  in  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
(b.  315),  Ep.  ad  Const.  3,  the  genuineness  of  which  is,  however, 
doubtful. 
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Christianity  as  the  State  religion,  we  cannot  enter. 
The  familiar  lines  of  Dante  (Inferno,  xix.  115), 

• Ah  ! Constantine ! to  how  much  ill  gave  birth, 

Not  thy  conversion,  but  those  rich  domains 
That  the  first  wealthy  Pope  received  of  thee,’ 
have  really  a wider  significance  than  the  false 
donation;  and  the  judgment  of  Mill  (Essay  on 
Liberty,  ch.  2)  deserves  to  be  pondered  : ‘ It  is  a 
bitter  thought  how  different  the  Christianity  of 
the  world  might  have  been,  had  it  been  adopted 
as  the  religion  of  the  Empire  under  the  auspices  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  instead  of  those  of  Constantine  ! ’ 
For  a contrary  judgment  cf.  Newman,  Arians, 
1871,  p.  248. 

IV.  Constantine  and  the  Church.— (a)  Relations 
of  Church  and  State. — Nothing  was  further  from 
the  intention  of  Constantine  than  to  abandon  to 
the  Church  any  portion  of  his  Imperial  prerogative, 
and  this  determination  would  be  increased  by  the 
sycophancy  of  the  Court  clergy.  Into  his  adoption 
of  the  new  religion  he  carried  all  the  old  Roman 
ideas,  for  his  ‘ conversion  ’ was  not  a revolution  in 
the  political  genius  of  the  Empire.  Whatever 
crudity  there  may  have  been  about  his  religious 
opinions,  his  views  as  an  official  were  clear.  To 
the  Roman  governor  religion  was  a department  of 
the  civil  service.  The  consequences  of  this  are 
apparent  in  the  after  history  of  the  Church.  The 
Emperor,  it  is  true,  could  not  be  the  Pontifex 
Maximus  of  the  new  religion — this  title,  retained 
by  Constantine,  was  dropped  by  Gratian  (Zos.  iv. 
36),  and  in  time  lapsed  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome — 
but  the  new  autocracy  founded  by  Diocletian  and 
himself  (on  this  see  Gibbon,  ch.  xvii.,  with  Bury’s 
appendix)  made  this  of  less  moment  than  for  the 
early  Caesars.  For  that  matter,  the  official  title  of 
the  new  monarchy  was  the  higher  ‘deus’  (Schiller, 
op.  cit.  ii.  33,  34).  In  consequence,  in  the  Eastern 
Church  the  Emperor  was  always  the  supreme  head, 
as  his  modern  representative,  the  Czar,  is  to-day  ; 
but  in  the  West  the  abandonment  by  Constantine 
of  Rome  for  his  new  capital  gave  the  bishops  of 
Rome  their  great  opportunity. 

Thus  Constantine  and  his  successors,  while  giving 
the  Church  Councils  full  liberty  of  discussion,  in- 
sisted that  their  own  consent  was  necessary  to  con- 
fer validity  on  the  canons  ; and  they  regulated  the 
business  by  Imperial  commissioners,  often  laymen. 
So,  at  the  Council  of  Arles,  Constantine  deputed 
Bishop  Marinus  to  preside  (Euseb.  HE  x.  5.  19 ; 
Mansi,  ii.  469) ; at  the  Council  of  Nice,  Bishop 
Hosius  of  Cordova  (on  this  complicated  question 
see  DCS  i.  168,  and,  for  the  Rom.  Cath.  view, 
Hefele,  Councils,  Eng.  tr.  1871,  i.  37 ff.);  while  at 
the  Council  of  Tyre  (335)  he  sent  the  consular 
Dionysius  as  commissioner  (Euseb.  VC  iv.  42  ; PL 
viii.  562).  The  doctrine  asserted  by  Constantine 
was  never  wholly  lost  even  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  was  of  great  influence  as  late  as  the 
Council  of  Constance  (cf.  also  Articles  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  no.  21). 

(b)  Constantine  and  heresy. — To  the  Roman 
magistrate  religious  recusancy  was  tantamount  to 
political  disaflection.  Constantine  and  his  suc- 
cessors were  therefore  driven,  almost  before  the 
ink  on  the  decree  of  toleration  was  dry,  to  deal 
with  heresies  and  schisms  within  the  Church  itself. 
To  allow  the  Church  to  be  rent  into  diverse  parties 
would  be  to  destroy  the  very  solidarity  and  uni- 
versality (‘catholic’)  which  had  marked  it  out  to 
the  politician  from  all  other  religions  as  destined 
to  become  supreme.  Hence  the  anxiety  of  Con- 
stantine to  secure  the  peace  of  the  ‘ legitimate 
Catholic  Church’  (Euseb.  HE  x.  5.  20). 

(i. ) Constantine’s  first  intervention  was  in  regard 
to'.the  Donatists  (q.v.). 

For  Constantine  and  the  Donatists  we  have  Optatus  Milov. 
^ Schismate  Donatist.  (written  about  376)  i.  22  f. ; but  Optatus 
ia  neither  complete  nor  altogether  trustworthy.  We  also 


possess  a valuable  collection  of  anonymous  documents.  Decent 
Monurnenta  Vet.  ad  Donatist.  hist,  pertinentia,  usually  bound 
up  with  Ojjtatus  (best  ed.  of  both  by  C.  Ziwsa  in  CSEL  xxvL 
[1893] ; also  by  Dupin  [1702]  and  Migne,  PL  viii.  674  ff.).  Certain 
letters  of  Augustine  (Epp.  88,  43)  add  to  our  knowledge.  For  a 
critical  examination  see  O.  Seeck,  ‘ Quellen  u.  Urkunden  fiber 
die  Anfange  des  Donatismus  ’ in  Ztschr.f.  Kirchengesch.  x.  [1889] 
50.6-568,  and  L.  Duchesne,  Le  Dossier  du  donatisme,  Paris,  1889. 

In  answer  to  the  appeal  of  the  Donatists  (15th 
Apr.  313)  forwarded  by  Anulinus,  proconsul  of 
Africa,  Constantine  summoned  Caecilian,  bishop  of 
Carthage,  and  the  ten  accusing  bishops  to  appear 
at  Rome  before  a synod  over  which  he  instructed 
Pope  Miltiades  to  preside  (Eu.seb.  HE  x.  5.  18 ; 
August.  Ep.  88,  c.  Crescon.  iii.  81).  At  the  same 
time,  prompted  by  Hosius,  bishop  of  Cordova,  he 
gave  Caecilian  certain  marks  of  his  esteem  (Euseb. 
HE  X.  6).  The  synod  met  (2-4  Oct.  313)  in  ‘ the 
casa  of  Fausta  on  the  Lateran,’  and  the  decision 
was  given  against  the  Donatists  (Optat.  op.  cit.  i. 
23-24;  Aug.  contra  Ep.  Parmen.  i.  10;  Ep.  43,  5 
[14]).  On  the  further  apMal  of  the  Donatists, 
Caecilian  was  detained  at  Brescia  (ib.  i.  26),  and 
two  bishops  were  dispatched  by  Constantine  to 
Africa  to  make  inquiries  ‘ ubi  esset  Catholica.’  As 
they  reported  in  favour  of  CsecUian,  the  Donatists 
pressed  the  ajipeal,  and  Constantine  ordered  the 
case  to  be  re-tried  at  Arles  (Euseb.  HE  x.  5.  21  ; 
Optat.  op.  cit.  i.  26;  Decern  Mon.  Vet.  iii.  iv.  v.).* 
About  the  same  time  (Feb.  15,  315)  a commission 
was  appointed  by  Constantine  to  inquire  into  the 
guilt  of  bp.  Felix  of  Autumni.^  Of  the  decisions 
of  Arles  we  have  only  fragmentary  evidence  (F. 
Maassen,  Quellen  des  canon.  Rcchts,  Graz,  1870, 
p.  18811'.),  and  its  date,  1st  Aug.  314  or  316,  is 
uncertain,  though  [uobably  the  latter.*  As  the 
Donatists  were  still  not  satisfied,  Constantine 
heard  their  appeal  at  Milan  (10th  Nov.  316; 
Augustine,  c.  Crcscon.  iii.  16,  67,  82,  iv.  9,  ad 
Don.  19,  33,  56),  and  confirmed  the  decisions  of  the 
Councils  (August.  Brev.  coll.  Carlh.  d.  iii.  c.  121!., 
contra  Ep.  Parm.  i.  11  ; cf.  PL  viii.  750).  Con- 
stantine thereupon  issued  edicts  confiscating  the 
churches  of  the  Donatists  (August.  Ep.  105,  2,  9 ; 
88,  3),  though  within  a few  years  (5th  May  321)  he 
.adopted  a policy  of  toleration  or  indifl'erence 
(Optatus,  Dec.  Mon.  Vet.  viii.,  Brev.  iii.  40,  42  ; cf. 
Aug.  ad  Don.  56,  Ep.  141,  9). 

(ii.)  As  regards  other  heretics,  Eusebius  ( F(7  iii. 
63-65)  tells  us  of  his  zeal  against  ‘Novatians, 
Valentinians,  Marcionites,  Pauli.ans’ (i.c.  followers 
of  Paul  of  Samosata),  those  ‘ who  are  called 
Catapbrygians  ’ (i.e.  Montanists)  and  the  confisca- 
tion of  their  meeting-places  to  ‘ the  Catholic 
Church.’  Thus,  as  Eusebius  puts  it,  ‘ the  savage 
beasts  were  driven  to  flight.’  Constantine’s  refusal 
to  ‘ heretics  ’ of  the  privileges  gr.anted  to  the  Church 
became  part  of  the  law  of  the  Empire  (Cod.  Th. 
xvi.  5.  1 ; Cod.  Just.  i.  5.  1 ; in  326). 

(iii.)  To  the  greater  Ari.an  difficulty  which 
distracted  the  Eastern  Church  [see  art.  Arianism, 
vol.  i.  p.  777]  the  attention  of  Constantine  seems 
to  have  been  drawn  about  the  year  319.  As  a 
majority  of  the  bishops  of  Asia  appeared  to  support 
Alius’  cause,  Constantine,  in  the  hope  of  ending 
the  dispute,  first  sent  his  confidential  adviser 
Hosius,  bishop  of  Cordova,  to  Bishop  Alexander  of 
Alexandria  and  the  presbyter  Arius,  with  a char- 
acteristic letter  begging  them  to  lay  aside  ‘this 
insignificant  subject  of  controversy’  .and  co-operate 

1 If  no.  V.  is  g;enuine,  it  w.a8  either  dictated  by  Hosius  or 
shows  interpolations.  It  does  not  seem  to  tlie  present  writer 
that  it  can  be  safely  used  with  reference  to  Constantine’s 
character  and  Cliristiaiiity  at  this  period. 

2 This  is  the  correct  form,  not  Aptungi.  For  the  text  of  this 
trial  see  Deo.  Mon.  Vet.  ii.,  in  CSEL  x.xvi.  197,  and  for  its  date 
L.  Duchesne,  op.  cit.  p.  644. 

3 So  Seeck,  op.  cit.  ; but  Duchesne,  op.  cit.  p.  040,  argues  for 
314  ; time  for  the  events  seems  to  the  present  writer  to  demand 
the  later  date.  For  the  decisions  see  Dec.  Mon.  Vet.  iv.  (CSEL 
xxvi.  200),  also  in  PL  viii.  818 ; August.  Ep.  43.  For  the 
council  see  PL  viii.  816  ; Hefele,  Councils,  Eng.  tr.  i.  ISO  ff. 
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with  him  in  restoring  unity  (Euseb.  VC  ii.  64- 
72).  As  this  failed,  Constantine,  on  tlie  advice  of 
Hosius  (Sulpic.  Severus,  Chron.  ii.  40,  5 ed.  Halm  in 
CSEL  i.),  .summoned  a Council  which  met  at 
Nicsea  (19th  June-25th  Aug.  325).  The  ‘ecu- 
menical ’ (oUov/jJvri,  i.e.  ‘ of  the  Empire,’  cf.  Lk  2'  and 
CIL,  passim)  character  of  the  Council — about  10 
bishops  from  the  West,  and  308  from  the  East 
(Athanasius,  ad  Afros,  2 ; cf.  Soc.  HE  i.  9) — and 
its  importance  alike  mark  the  beginning  of  a new 
era  for  Christianity.  Its  controversies  do  not 
concern  us  ; but  for  our  present  purpose  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  influence  of  Constantine  for  peace 
was  considerable  (Theod.  HE  i.  11),  that  the 
Council  was  summoned  in  his  name  (Euseb.  VG  iii. 
6),  that  Constantine  presided  at  the  opening  (ih. 
iii.  10  ff.)  and  addressed  it  at  its  close  (ib.  iii.  21), 
and  that  he  communicated  its  decision  to  the 
Church  of  Alexandria  (Soc.  HE  i.  9).  But  in  328 
there  was  a change  of  policy.  Whether  owing  to 
the  influence  of  his  sister  Constantia,  the  widow 
of  Licinian,  who  had  herself  been  influenced  by 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  or  because  Constantine 
was  now  more  in  touch  with  the  speculative  East 
than  in  his  earlier  years,  he  sought  a less  stringent 
enforcement  of  Nicene  doctrine.  The  Arianizing 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who  had  been  banished  at 
the  close  of  the  Council,  now  reappeared  and  gained 
the  Emperor’s  ear.  The  result  was  seen  in  the 
deposition  of  Athanasius  (cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  169,  or 
W.  Bright  in  DOB  i.  186)  by  the  Council  of  Tyre 

(335) ,  his  banishment  by  Constantine  (336)  to 
Trbves,  the  rehabilitation  of  Arius  by  Constantine 
(Soc.  HE  i.  26),  and  the  order  that  he  should  be 
received  back  into  fellowship  at  Constantinople 

(336) .  The  death  of  Constantine  left  the  Arian 
trouble  to  his  successors,  under  whom  Arianism 
became  still  more  identified  with  Court  circles. 

We  may  point  out  that  Constantine’s  whole 
policy  as  regards  heresy  and  unity  fastened  upon 
the  Church  for  sixteen  hundred  years  a policy  of 
intolerance.  The  result  was  soon  seen  in  the  case 
of  Priseillian  (see  Priscillianism). 

(c)  Endowments. — The  supposed  ‘ Donation  of 
Constantine,’  all-important  historically  as  this 
falsehood  proved,  need  not  detain  us.  It  carried 
with  it  the  story  of  Constantine’s  leprosy,  and 
baptism  by  Sylvester  at  Rome. 

The  story  will  be  found  in  PL  viii.  567-578.  Its  date  was  pro- 
bably the  8th  century.  In  1229  t%vo  men  who  ventured  to  doubt 
its  genuineness  were  burnt  at  Strassburg,  and  as  late  as  1533  it 
was  deemed  heresy  to  dispute  it  (Lea,  Inquisition  in  Middle 
Ages,  1888,  iii.  568  n.).  Its  overthrow  by  L.  Vaila  {in  Donat. 
Const.  Declam,  in  Brown,  Faseic.  Rerwn  Expetend.  [1090]  i. 
132)  was  one  of  the  first  results  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  benefactions  of  Constantine  were,  however, 
considerable.  For  instance,  he  sent  Ctecilian, 
bishop  of  Carthage,  3000  folles  {ipoWeh),  or  purses, 
i.e.  nearly  £18,000 (Euseb.  HEx.  6;  cf.  VCiv.  28). 
Great  sums  were  also  spent  on  the  building  of 
churches  (Euseb.  HE  x.  2.  3.  4),  especially  at  Jeru- 
salem (Holy  Sepulchre  [Euseb.  VO  iii.  34-40]), 
Bethlehem  {ib.  43),  Nicomedia  [ib.  50),  and  Rome. 
Of  his  benefactions  to  the  great  basilicas  at  Rome 
we  possess  a list  that  seems  authentic  [PL  viii. 
803  tf.),  though  many  of  the  gifts  mentioned  are 
later  accumulations  (Duchesne,  Lib.  Pont.  i.  Introd. 
p.  152).  Of  great  importance  from  another  stand- 
point is  his  order  of  fifty  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
‘ legibly  described  and  of  a portable  size  ’ (Euseb. 
VC  iv.  36). 

V.  Influence  of  Constantine’s  establishment  of 
Christianity  upon  legislation. — The  following  are 
the  most  important  evidences  of  the  growth,  during 
the  reign  of  Constantine,  of  specifically  Christian 
laws  or  of  the  influence  of  Christian  sentiment. 

i.  Morals. — (n)  Slaves. — There  was  no  aboli- 
tion of  slavery ; this  was  not  a burning  question 
in  the  Early  Church.  But  slaves  condemned  to 


games  or  to  the  mines  must  not  be  branded  in  the 
face,  ‘which  is  fashioned  in  the  likeness  of  the 
Divine  beauty’  (Cod.  Th.  ix.  40.  2,  March  315; 
PL  viii.  119).  In  dividing  estates,  families  of 
slaves  must  not  be  separated  (Cod.  Th.  ii.  25,  in 
334 ; PL  viii.  376).  Masters  must  not  kill  or 
wantonly  torture  their  slaves  (Cod.  Th.  ix.  12, 
chs.  1,  2 in  319  and  326  ; Cod.  Just.  ix.  14 ; PL 
viii.  161).  But  the  wording  of  this  last  law  left 
many  loopholes  of  escape,  while  fugitive  slaves 
must  not  only  be  given  up  (Cod.  Just.  vi.  1.  4,  in 
317 ; PL  viii.  150),  but  could  be  examined  by 
torture  (Cod.  Just.  vi.  1.  4.  6,  in  317  and  333)  or 
deprived  of  a foot  (ib.  vi.  1.  3,  undated).  The 
abolition  of  crucifixion  (Soz.  HE  i.  8)  and  the 
breaking  of  legs  (Aur.  Victor,  Cas.  41)  would 
chiefly  apply  to  slaves.  But  the  illegality  of 
Christians  being  held  as  slaves  by  Jews  (Euseb. 
VC  iv.  27 ; Cod.  Th.  xvi.  9.  1,  2,  4,  xvi.  8.  6 ; cf. 
Cod.  Just.  i.  10)  witnessed  rather  to  the  growing 
hatred  of  the  Jews  (cf.  Cod.  Th.  xvi.  8.  1 ; Cod. 
Just.  i.  9.  3;  PL  viii.  130,  in  Oct.  315). 

(b)  Gfatfiaiors.— Gladiatorial  shows  were  pro- 
hibited in  325  (Cod.  Th.  xv.  12.  1 ; PL  viii.  293; 
Cod.  Just.  xi.  44;  cf.  Euseb.  VC  iv.  25;  Soc.  HE 
i.  18),  though  the  law  was  certainly  not  enforced 
in  Italy.  That  at  Constantinople  there  were  never 
any  gladiatorial  shows  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  Christianity,  when  we  remember  Con- 
stantine’s bloody  slaughters  at  Trfeves  in  his  early 
life  (Eumen.  Paneg.  12). 

(c)  Adultery,  etc. — (1)  Concubinage  was  dis- 

allowed for  married  men  (Cod.  Just.  v.  26  in  326  ; 
cf.  Digest,  i.  25.  7).  (2)  Rape,  etc.,  was  to  be 

severely  punished,  the  woman,  even  if  not  a con- 
senting party,  by  disinheritance ; abettors,  if 
slaves,  by  burning,  if  freemen,  by  banishment 
(Cod.  Th.  ix.  23.  1 ; PL  viii.  195-198,  in  April  320). 

(d)  Children,  debtors,  etc. — (1)  Poor  parents  were 

forbidden  to  kill  their  infant  cliildren,  the  care  of 
whom  was  henceforth  to  be  an  Imperial  charge 
(Cod.  Th.  xi.  27. 1,  2 ; for  Italy  first  in  315  \PL  viii. 
121],  then  for  Africa  and  other  provinces  ,in  322 
\_PL  viii.  236]).  The  Christian  sentiment  of  this 
law  (cf.  Lactant.  Instit.  vi.  20)  is  more  obvious 
tlian  its  correct  political  economy.  Exposure  of 
children  was  not  forbidden  until  374  (Cod.  Just. 
viii.  51.  2,  ix.  16.  7).  The  growing  poverty  of  the 
Empire  alone  was  responsible  for  Constantine’s 
allowing  the  sale  of  infant  children  by  poor  people 
(Cod.  Th.  V.  8.  1 ; v.  7.  1,  in  329  and  331  ; cf.  Cod. 
Just.  iv.  43) — a practice  forbidden  in  294  by  Dio- 
cletian (Coil.  Just.  I.C.).  (2)  Illegitimate  children 

were  legitimized  by  after-wedlock  in  the  ease  of 
free-born  women  (Cod.  Just.  v.  27.  1,  5,  in  336; 
cf.  PL  viii.  387-389).  (3)  Debtors  must  not  be 

scourged,  or,  except  in  special  cases,  imprisoned 
(Cod.  Th.  xi.  7.  3,  in  Feb.  320;  PL  viii.  189). 
Prisoners  were  not  to  be  confined  without  air  and 
light,  or  with  ‘ chains  that  cleave  to  their  bones,’ 
or  to  be  imprisoned  before  trial  (Cod.  Th.  ix.  3.  1, 
2 ; Cod.  Just.  ix.  4.  1,2,  in  320  and  326  ; PL  viii. 
199,  299). 

ii.  Clergy  and  Christian  worship.— (a) 
The  ‘Catholic’  clergy  were  freed  from  the  dis- 
charge of  civil  duties  (Cod.  Th.  xvi.  1,  2,  in  Nov. 
313,  Oct.  319 ; PL  viii.  102,  180),  but  in  July  320 
tlie  abuse  of  this  led  to  its  restriction  (PL  viii. 
200),  as  was  also  the  case  in  June  326  (Cod.  Th. 
xvi.  2,  6 ; PL  viii.  314).  (b)  Exception  was  made 

to  the  lex  Papia  Popptcea  against  celibacy  in 
favour  of  the  clergy,  thus  allowing  them  to  in- 
herit (Cod.  Th.  xvi.  2.  4).  (c)  Public  works  and 

the  sitting  of  the  courts  were  forbidden  on  Sundays, 
‘ dies  solis’  (Cod.  Th.  ii.  8.  1 ; Cod.  Just.  iii.  12.  2, 
in  July  321  ; PL  viii.  224  ; note  the  balanced  ‘ dies 
solis,’  which  would  suitMithraism  also),  (d)  Manu- 
missions were  permitted  to  be  solemnly  made  in 
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churches  as  well  as  in  temples  (Cod.  Th.  xvi.  2.  4, 
iv.  7.  1 ; Cod.  Just.  i.  13.  1,  2,  in  316  and  Ap.  321; 
PL  viii.  214  f.).  As  these  manuniLssions  were 
made  on  Sundays,  and  especially  at  Easter,  Chris- 
tianity became  associated  in  the  public  mind  with 
the  release  of  slaves. 

iii.  Pagan  worship  and  rites.— (a)  Prohibi- 
tion of  pagan  sacrifices  in  general  (Euseb.  VC  ii. 
44,  45,  iv.  23,  25). 

That  there  was  such  a law  may  be  inferred  from  Cod.  Th.  xvi. 
10. 2,  ‘ law  of  our  divine  Father,’  but  it  was  certainly  not  carried 
out  in  the  West,  where  the  prof^ress  of  Christianity  was  but 
slow  (S.  Dill,  Roman  Society  in  the  Last  Century  of  the  W. 
Empire,  1898,  vol.  i.  ch.  i.  ; cf.  A.  Beugnot,  Hist,  de  la  destruc- 
tion du  paganisms  [Paris,  1835],  i.  100  ff.).  Moreover,  Con- 
stantine more  than  once  proclaimed  liberty  to  the  pagans  to 
enjoy  their  temples  (Euseb.  VC  ii.  56,  60 ; Constant.  Orat.  ad 
Sanct.  Cost.  11 ; cf.  Libanius  [c.  384],  Orat,  pro  Templis  [ed. 
Foerster],  iii.  xxx  ; Symmachus,  Ep.  x.  4).  The  question  is  well 
discussed  in  de  Broglie  (op.  cit.  i.  446-451).  Beugnot  (op.  cit. 
i.  100)  takes  the  prohibition  to  refer  to  nocturnal  and  private 
sacrifices  only. 

(h)  The  re-enactmenfc,  Feb.  and  May  319,  of  the 
law  of  Tiberius  against  divination  (Cod.  Th.  ix.  16. 
1,  2;  PL  viii.  155,  162).  In  Dec.  319  the  con- 
sultation of  haruspices  was  allowed  when  public 
buildings  were  struck  by  lightning  (Cod.  Th.  xvi. 
10.  1 ; PL  viii.  202). 

Literaturb. — (a)  Sources. — ^The  estimate  we  form  of  Con- 
stantine depends  chiefly  upon  the  value  we  attach  to  the 
conflicting  authorities.  Some  of  the  Latin  sources  may  con- 
veniently be  read  in  Migne,  PL  viii.,  ‘Opera  Constantini’;  but, 
as  this  is  both  incomplete  and  uncritical,  and  contains  much 
that  is  false,  it  should  be  used  with  care,  especially  as  regards 
Constantine’s  correspondence.  For  the  Life  of  Constantine  we 
gain  most  from  the  following : The  Panegyrists,  inflated  Gallic 
orations  delivered  on  state  occasions,  but  with  a valuable 
residuum  of  fact.  Two,  delivered  in  307  and  313,  are  of  un- 
known authorship,  three  are  probably  by  Eumenius  (297,  310, 
311),  and  one  byNazarius  (321);  in  Migne,  PL  viii.  681  ff.,  or, 
better,  A.  Bahren’s  XII  Panegyrici  Lat.  (1874),  to  which 
edition  references  have  been  made  by  number  and  chapter. 
Another  work  of  special  pleading,  though  from  a different 
standpoint,  is  the  de  Mortibus  Pcrsecutamm  (best  ed.  by  S. 
Brandt,  in  CSEL  xxvii.  [1897]).  This  work,  ascribed  in  the  MS 
to  an  unknown  L.  Ca3cilius,  was  attributed  before  the  close  of 
the  4th  cent.,  e.g.  by  Jerome  in  393  (de  Vir.  Illust.  80),  to  L. 
Caecilius  Firmianus  Lactantkis.  The  genuineness  of  this  ascrip- 
tion has  been  assailed  by  his  editor,  S.  Brandt  (SWAW  cxxv. 
[1892]),  and  justified  by  Bury  (Gibbon,  ii.  631-532).  The  date  is 
probably  about  315.  Of  the  works  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  the 
HE,  published  early  in  325,  is  of  great  value,  but  the  Vita 
Constantini  ( FC)  in  four  books,  written  between  337  and  340,  is  a 
pious  eulogy  (see  Socrates,  HE  i.  1)  rather  than  serious  history 
(best  ed.  of  Eusebius  by  Helnichen  [1868-70] ; good  Eng.  tr. 
by  McGiffert  and  Richardson  [New  York,  1890]).  Of  con- 
temporary non-Christian  writers  we  may  mention  Constantine's 
secretary  Eutropius,  Breviarium  ah  urbe  condita  (ed.  F,  Ruehl, 
1887,  or  H.  Droysen  in  MGH  ii.  [1878]).  A most  valuable  source 
is  the  anonymous  fragment  first  printed  by  H.  Valois,  hence 
called  Anonymus  Valesii  (best  ed.  by  Mommsen  in  Chronica 
Minora,  MGH  [1892]  i.  7-11).  As  the  clerical  passages  in  it 
have  been  shown  by  Mommsen  (op.  cit.  pref.  p.  6)  to  be  inter- 
polations from  Orosius,  it  was  probably  written  before  the 
establishment  of  Christianity.  The  valuable  contemporary 
pagan  history  of  Praxagoras  is  known  to  us  only  in  a brief 
summary  of  Photius  (in  C.  Muller,  FHG  iv.  2 [Paris,  1861]). 

Of  later  writers  we  may  single  out  Eunapius  of  Sardis  (347- 
414).  His  History  (ed.  C.  Muller,  ib.  iv.  7-66)  was  one  of  tlie 
main  sources  of  the  anti-Christian  Zosimus,  whose  History  (ed. 
L.  Mendelssohn,  1887)  was  written  towards  the  close  of  the  6th 
cent.,  and  is  of  great  value  in  spite  of  its  bias.  The  Oration  on 
Constantine  of  Julian  the  Apostate  (ed.  F.  C.  Hertlein,  1876-76) 
is  always  of  value  for  what  it  concedes.  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(b.  330)  in  his  great  work  Res  Oestce  (ed.  V.  Gardthausen,  1874, 
Eng.  tr.  Ph.  Holland,  1609),  though  a pagan,  treats  Christianity 
without  bitterness.  Another  important  source  is  the  Chronicon 
Paschale  (ed.  T.  Mommsen  in  MGH  i.  [1892]  199  ff.).  Of  the 
Christian  historians,  Socrates  (HE)  and  Sozomen  (HE),  who 
both  wrote  about  440,  add  little  to  Eusebius,  while  the  later 
Greek  chroniclers  may  safely  be  neglected.  For  Constantine 
and  the  Donatists  see  supra  IV.  b.  (1),  p.  79. 

The  Laws  of  Constantine,  an  important  source,  must  be 
studied  in  the  Codes  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian,  especially 
the  former.  As  the  Code  of  T'heodosius  is  very  bulk’  (ed. 
Godfrey,  with  valuable  commentaries,  6 vols.,  Leipzig,  1736-45  ; 
also  ed.  Hanel,  Bonn,  1842),  the  student  may  content  himself 
with  the  chronological  excerpts  in  Migne,  PL  viii.  92-400.  For 
the  Code  of  Justinian  reference  should  be  made  to  the  ed.  of 
P,  Krueger  (Berlin,  1877).  Almost  as  important  as  the  written 
sources  is  the  evidence  of  Constantine’s  coins  and  medals. 
The  value  of  these  has  been  well  brought  out  by  Schiller  (op. 
cit.  infra).  For  further  study  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
well-known  works  of  H.  Cohen,  Descr.  hist,  des  monnaies 
frappies  sous  Vempire  romain  (Paris,  1863) ; J.  Eckhel,  Doct, 
Num.  Vet.  vol.  viii.  (Vienna,  1797).  Garrucci’s  Eumismatica 
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Con8tantinia7ia  (Rome,  1856)  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  Brit. 
Mus.  (1910),  but  is  partly  translated  in  C.  W.  Kingr,  Early 
Christian  Numismatics  (Lond.  1873).  M.  Madden’s  ‘ Chris- 
tian Emblems  on  the  Coins  of  Constantine  the  Great  ’ (in  the 
Numismatic  Chronicle,  London,  1877-78)  is  of  great  value. 

(b)  Recent  writers. — Constantine  has  been  treated  with 
great  fullness  in  all  Church  Histories  and  Dictionaries  (the  art. 
by  J.  Wordsworth  in  Smith’s  DCB  is  of  special  value),  and  in 
numerous  monographs.  (For  a good  list  of  these  up  to  1890 
see  Richardson’s  Introd.  in  Hchaff,  Ante-Nicene  Library, 
‘Eusebius,’  pp.  465-465.)  The  following  works  are  essential 
for  the  general  history : E.  Gibbon,  ed.  J.  B.  Bury  (1896 ; new 
edition,  1910  ff.),  with  valuable  notes  and  appendLLxes ; and 
H.  Schiller,  Gesch.  d.  rbm.  Kaiserzeit,  2 vols.  (Gotha,  1887). 
Of  special  monographs  mentioned  in  this  study  the  following 
may  be  singled  out : J.  Burckhardt,  Lie  Zeit  Constantin's  des 
Grossen (Basel,  1853;  2nd  ed.,  Leipzig,  1880);  O.  Seeck,  Gesch. 
des  Untergangs  der  antiken  Welt,  2 vols.  (Berlin,  1895-1901); 
V.  Schultze,  Gesch.  d.  Untergangs  d.  gr.-roin.  Heidentums, 

2 vols.  (Jena,  1887-92).  Of  older  works,  the  conservative 
J.  V.  A.  de  Broglie,  L'Eglise  et  Vempire  rom.  au  ive  si^e, 

3 vols.  (Paris,  1856),  A.  P.  Stanley,  Eastern  Church^  (1876 ; 
brilliant  porti^it  of  Constantine),  and  G.  Boissier’s  La  Fin  du 
paganisme,  2 vols.  (Paris,  1801),  should  not  be  overlooked. 

H.  B.  Workman. 

CONSUMPTION  (Economic). — Since  The 
Wealth  of  Nations  gave  the  consumer  rather  than 
the  producer  or  tlie  merchant  the  first  right  to 
consideration,  questions  relating  to  consumption 
have  always  been  prominent  in  Economics,  thoiigh, 
especially  in  English  hooks,  they  have  not  been 
formed  into  a separate  branch  of  doctrine.  It  waa 
thought  that  general  questions  about  desire  and 
utility  were  matter  for  Ethics,  and  should  have  a 
place  in  the  preface,  but  not  in  the  body,  of  Econ- 
omics. This  is  still  a common  view,  even  when  it 
is  held  that  ‘ a true  theory  of  consumption  is  the 
keystone  of  political  economy’  (Keynes,  Scope  and 
Method  of  PoUt.  A'(;ow.,Lond.  1891,  p.  107).  And  the 
special  or  more  practical  questions  of  consumption 
are  then  taken  up  under  the  familiar  heads  of 
production  (q.v.),  distribution  (q.v.),  and  public 
finance  or  policy.  The  place  wliich  the  general 
doctrine  of  consumption  is  now  likely  to  hold  is 
due  to  a better  systematizing  of  the  matter  of 
Economics — as  a science  rather  than  into  a series  of 
co-ordinate  divisions.  The  tlieory  of  value  is  made 
the  centre,  and  from  it  come  two  questions,  viz.  the 
conditions  of  demand  and  the  conditions  of  supply. 
The  question  of  demand  is  that  of  consumption. 

Its  topic  is  utility,  and  its  cardinal  notion  the 
Law  of  Diminishing  Utility.  An  object  or  service 
has  utility  so  far  as  it  satisfies  a desire.  When 
bought  it  is  bought  for  its  utility  ; when  consumed 
it  is  only  the  utility  that  is  destroyed  ; when  pro- 
duced it  is  utility  that  is  given  to  it. 

The  Law  of  Diminishing  Utility  is : other  tilings 
being  equal,  there  is  always  a jioint  bej'ond  which 
the  utility  of  a commodity  diminishes  for  every 
additional  quantity  of  it  that  one  possesses.  It 
might  be  called  the  Law  of  Diminishing  Desire. 
Its  basis  is  the  familiar  fact  that  as  a desire 
becomes  satisfied  it  becomes  exhausted  for  tho 
time  being.  This  is  true  not  merely  of  apjietites, 
but  of  higher  desires  whose  satisfaction  begets 
others.  And  it  is  true  for  indirect  consumption 
(when  commodities  are  used  as  means  of  produc- 
tion) as  well  as  for  direct  consumption  (when  they 
directly  satisfy  a desire).  Simple  though  tho  law 
is,  it  has  (1)  an  important  theoretical  use,  and  (2) 
still  more  important  practical  applications. 

I.  Theoretically  it  accounts  for  the  price  which 
a buyer  is  willing  to  pay — (a)  for  diHerent  quanti- 
ties of  the  same  goods,  and  (h)  for  different  goods, 
and  so  it  accounts  (c)  for  the  jirices  that  have  to  be 
paid  in  any  market. 

(a)  Tlie  first  case  is  directly  contemplated  in  the 
law,  and  is  best  illustrated  in  the  price  that  one 
is  willin"  to  pay  for  any  necessary  commodity. 
Necessaries  have  the  greatest  utility  because  they 
are  necessary,  and  in  the  pinch  of  famine  they 
command  the  highest  prices.  But  beyond  .a  certain 
quantity  they  are  not  necessary,  and  then  their 
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utility  is  limited  by  the  simple  desire  of  consuming 
them.  As  this  desire  becomes  satisfied,  the 
pleasure  in  consuming  diminishes,  and  with  it 
the  utility  of  the  commodity,  till  it  vanishes  alto- 
gether, because  the  desire  is  satisfied. 

(6)  Similar  considerations  are  apparent  when  we 
ask  what  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  different  com- 
modities. It  depends,  of  course,  on  our  desires. 
But  the  interest  of  the  question  is  that  these  are 
in  competition,  since  we  cannot  satisfy  them  all 
even  if  we  had  the  means ; and  the  special 
economic  interest  of  the  question  is  that  our  means 
are  limited.  It  is  the  question  how  a given  income 
is  spent.  And  in  terms  of  the  general  law  we 
have  these  two  answers  : (1)  every  one  seeks  to 
secure  the  greatest  Total  Utility  from  his  income, 
and  (2)  he  does  this  by  looking  to  the  Marginal 
U tility  of  his  various  purchases  in  order  to  make 
it  equal  in  them  all.  The  first  statement  is  obvious, 
but  the  second  needs  explaining.  By  marginal 
utility  is  meant  the  utility  of  any  commodity,  or 
quantity  of  it,  that  a buyer  is  just  willing  to  take 
at  a certain  price.  His  debate  with  himself  is 
always  whether  he  could  do  better  with  his 
shilling  now  or  in  the  future  ; and,  if  he  buys  and 
regrets,  it  is  always  because  he  might  have  had  a 
greater  utility  for  his  shilling  if  he  had  bought 
something  else  with  it,  or  if  he  had  kept  it.  To 
spend  well  is  not  to  buy  the  same  degree  of  utility 
with  every  shilling,  for  infinite  or  necessary  utilities 
are  usually  cheap.  The  difference  between  the 
price  for  which  one  gets  them,  and  the  price  that 
one  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  them,  is  called 
the  Consumer’s  Surplus. 

These  notions  of  surplus  utility,  total  utility, 
and  marginal  utility  are  most  clearly  presented  in 
diagram.  For  every  commodity  there  can  be  drawn 
a curve  representing  all  three.  The  shape  of  the 
curve  is  different  for  different  commodities  and 
for  different  consumers ; but  in  accordance  with 


the  general  law  of  diminishing  utility  it  shows  in 
all  cases  a more  or  less  regular  fall  in  utility  with 
every  addition  to  the  quantity  bought.  Annexed 
is  the  general  curve  for  any  necessary  commodity. 
On  O X are  marked  the  units  of  quantity  bought, 
and  so  of  the  price  paid  ; and  the  diminishing  areas 
drawn  on  them  represent  the  diminishing  utilities, 
the  fir.st  being  infinite,  representing  the  infinite 
utility  of  that  unit.  The  areas  having  equal  bases, 
their  difference  may  be  represented  by  their  height, 
and  a curve  drawn  as  in  tlie  figure.  If  a consumer 
buys  7 units,  the  marginal  utility  is  that  of  the 


last  portion,  and  he  makes  this  his  marginal  pur- 
chase, because  for  the  same  unit  of  money  he 
expects  a greater  utility  of  spending  it  on  some- 
thing else  than  on  an  eighth  unit  of  this  commodity. 
The  total  utility  is  represented  by  the  total  area 
of  the  figure,  and  the  surplus  utility  by  the  area 
A Y y a.  Taking  all  his  purchases  into  account,  it 
is  clear  that  he  will  have  nothing  to  regret  (except, 
of  course,  the  nature  of  his  desires)  if  his  marginal 
purchases  have  all  an  equal  degree  of  utility.  For 
he  will  thus  have  the  greatest  total  utility  from 
his  income. 

(c)  A commodity  has  a different  marginal  utility 
for  different  consumers,  the  difference  being  due 
to  the  difference  in  their  incomes  and  their  desires. 
Hence  with  every  price  at  which  a commodity  is 
offered  there  corresponds  a certain  demand ; and, 
in  general,  the  greater  the  price  the  less  the 
demand,  and  the  less  the  price  the  greater  the 
demand.  It  is  in  expectation  of  a sufficient  de- 
mand at  a profitable  price  that  commodities  are 
produced,  and  it  is  on  the  correctness  of  his  expecta- 
tions, and  not  on  the  cost  of  production,  that  a 
producer  relies  for  his  price  and  profit.  This  is 
the  essential  consideration  in  the  familiar  law  of 
supply  and  demand  which  accounts  for  all  values 
that  are  fixed  by  competition  iq.v.). 

2.  As  the  ultimate  aim  of  economic  effort  is  to 
consume  what  is  produced,  the  practical  questions 
regarding  consumption  may  run  into  great  detail ; 
and  their  answers  easily  run  to  one-sidedness  if 
the  questions  are  not  systematic.  This  is  seen 
in  the  conflict  of  popular  opinions  about  the 
spending  of  the  rich.  It  would  be  hard  to  say 
whether  people  approve  more  of  the  rich  man  who 
spends  much,  and  so  spreads  his  wealth,  or  of  the 
rich  man  who  spends  little,  and  appears,  there- 
fore, not  to  give  work  to  others.  And  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  spendthrift,  the  miser,  and 
the  philanthropist  as  individuals,  there  is  great 
diversity  of  opinion  about  the  first  two,  and  some 
about  the  philanthropist,  as  members  of  the  hody 
economic.  And  not  all  professional  economists 
appear  to  have  reconciled  the  truth  in  the  two 
opposite  statements  that  ‘ demand  for  commodities 
is  not  demand  for  labour,’  and  that  ‘ want  of  work 
is  due  to  under-consumption.’ 

The  aim  of  economic  organization  and  effort  is, 
under  conditions,  to  produce  the  greatest  total 
utility;  and,  if  we  ask  how  economic  progress  is 
to  be  estimated,  we  ask  the  conditions  on  which 
this  total  utility  depends.  First  it  depends  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  wealth  produced,  and  so 
on  the  full  and  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  labour 
and  the  natural  and  acquired  resources  of  a country. 
And  in  looking  at  the  economic  progress  of  a 
country  we  are  apt  to  look  no  further  than  at  the 
amount  and  quality  of  wealth  that  is  thus  pro- 
duced, and  at  its  distribution  with  a view  to 
further  production.  But  the  amount  of  utility  in 
wealth  depends  on  the  intensity  and  variety  of  the 
desires  for  whose  satisfaction  the  wealth  is  con- 
sumed. This  is  the  head  under  which  aU  practical 
questions  of  consumption  find  their  place.  It  is 
conveniently  divided  into  two  by  considering,  first, 
the  satisfaction  of  desires  that  aU  seek  to  satisfy, 
and  then  the  satisfaction  of  other  desires.  Regard- 
ing the  former,  it  is  apparent  that  the  total  utility 
from  a country’s  produce  is  greater  when  the 
margin  at  which  the  very  poor  cease  to  purchase 
is  extended,  and  the  margin  of  others  is  contracted 
so  as  to  exclude  waste  and  gluttony.  A country 
of  great  houses  and  vile  hovels  is  so  far  not  making 
so  much  of  its  wealth  as  one  where  the  houses  are 
less  great  and  the  hovels  less  vile. 

But  it  is  when  we  turn  from  more  or  less  neces- 
sary desires  that  we  see  the  complexity  of  the  ques- 
tion that  may  be  organized  from  the  point  of  view 
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of  consumption.  It  is  here  that  there  is  the  nearest 
connexion  between  Economics  and  Ethics.  The 
moral  ideal  is  that  of  complete  living,  and  requires 
a character  having  variety  and  depth  of  interests  or 
desires,  quite  as  much  as  one  having  these  in  unity 
or  system,  and  so  in  harmony.  In  economic  pro- 
gress there  must  be  this  variety  and  depth  if  the 
utility  of  wealth  is  to  grow  with  its  increase  ; and 
an  obvious  point  is  that  many  desires — most  of  the 
higher  desires,  intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  social — 
are  very  little  destructive  of  utility.  The  cost  of 
creating  them,  e.g.  by  education,  is  greater  than 
the  cost  of  gratifying  them,  and  is  therefore  much 
the  more  important  consideration.  The  most  de- 
structive desires  need  no  learning. 

It  is  also  obvious  from  the  nature  of  consumption 
that  no  comment  on  an  economic  system  can  be 
more  severe  than  that  it  makes,  or  even  lets,  the 
poor  grow  poorer  while  the  rich  grow  richer.  The 
comment  is  often  made,  but  it  is  made  mainly  on 
the  erroneous  ground  that  the  gain  of  one  must 
always  be  the  loss  of  another.  It  has  not  been 
true  in  fact  of  our  present  economic  system 
(see  Distribution)  ; still  the  comment  might 
with  advantage  be  more  absurd  on  the  face  of  it. 
From  the  same  point  of  view  it  would  be  a very 
adverse  comment  on  the  progress  of  invention  if  it 
could  still  be  said  that  the  labourer  has  not  been 
spared  any  of  the  severity  and  exhaustion  of 
muscular  work  that  he  had  before  the  revolution 
in  industry.  For  nothing  tells  more  against  a 
wealth  of  life.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  saving  in 
mere  hardness  of  toil  has  been  one  of  the  best 
fruits  of  invention  (see  Production). 

While  there  is  ground  for  charging  defects  in 
consumption  not  to  thriftlessness  merely,  but  to 
the  bad  distribution  of  wealth  and  the  struggle  to 
have  rather  than  to  enjoy,  there  is  a source  that 
is  at  least  as  serious.  So  long  as  individual  wealth 
is  devoted  to  the  service  of  a few  desires,  its  in- 
crease must  be  consumed  with  diminishing  utility. 
Luxury  is  for  the  most  part  such  a spending,  both 
when  it  is  for  self-indulgence  and  when  it  is  for 
ostentation  (see  Luxury).  But  the  evil  is  not  so 
much  in  the  presence  of  luxury  as  in  the  absence 
of  the  desire  for  better  things.  The  pursuit  of 
wealth  has  been  far  more  eager  than  tlie  pur- 
suit of  desires  wherewith  to  give  it  the  fullest 
utility.  There  is  not  yet  any  general  belief  that 
they  can  become  so  absorbing  as  those  that  need 
no  learning.  The  common  view  of  education  is 
much  more  concerned  with  giving  power  to  acquire 
than  power  to  enjoy;  and  we  are  all  children 
enough  to  enjoy  no  property  of  a thing  so  much  as 
that  it  is  our  own.  Such  reflexions  do  not  point 
to  a want  of  progress  but  to  the  long  way  to  go, 
and  to  the  fundamental  way  in  which  economic 
depends  on  moral  progress. 

The  statistics  of  consumption  that  have  most 
practical  interest  are  concerned  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  small  incomes.  There  are  two  methods  of 
collecting  them.  One,  the  ‘ intensive  ’ method, 
makes  a minute  study  of  individual  families  and 
their  mode  of  life.  It  is  most  completely  repre- 
sented in  the  work  of  Le  Play  (1806-1882)  and  his 
school.  Examples  of  it — thougli  not  so  minute — 
are  to  be  found  in  Booth,  Life,  and  Labour  of  the 
People  in  London  (1889-97) ; Rowntree,  Poverty 
(1901) ; and  in  Family  Budgets  (1896),  collected  by 
members  of  the  Economic  Club.  The  other,  the 
‘ extensive  ’ method,  looks  rather  to  tlie  quantity 
of  its  facts.  Its  chief  expositor  was  Ernst  Engel 
(1821-1896),  who  formulated  a law,  usually  called 
Engel’s  Law,  of  which  the  main  part  is  that  as 
income  rises  the  proportion  of  it  spent  on  food 
diminishes.  And  later  statistics  from  various 
countries  give  a general  support  to  his  view  that 
this  proportion  may  be  used  as  a comparative 


measure  of  well-being,  viz.  the  higher  the  pro- 
portion of  earnings  spent  on  food,  the  poorer  a 
community,  and  any  class  in  a community.  An 
excellent  example  of  the  method  is  to  be  found 
in  the  U.S.  Bulletin  for  1903  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labour.  ‘The  figures  of  income  and  expendi- 
ture furnished  in  detail  by  2567  families  in  33 
States,  representing  the  leading  industrial  centres 
of  the  country,  comprise  the  material  for  the 
detailed  study  of  the  cost  of  living.  Certain 
data  which  do  not  enter  so  much  into  detail  were 
collected  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  living  in  25,440 
families.’  For  the  United  Kingdom  the  Board  of 
Trade  carried  out  an  inquiry,  and  published  an 
interesting  memorandum  on  it  in  its  Second 
Series  of  Memoranda  with  reference  to  British  and 
Foreign  Trade  (1904),  and  within  the  last  few 
years  it  has  published  extensive  Reports  on  the 
Cost  of  Living  of  the  Working  Classes  in  the 
principal  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom  (1908),  of 
Germany  (1908),  of  F’rance  (1909),  and  of  Belgium 
(1910).  The  German  Imperial  Statistical  Office 
published  in  1909  a report  on  the  cost  of  living  of 
892  families  with  a small  income.  A full  account 
of  it  will  be  found  in  the  U.S.  Bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labour,  May  1910. 

Literature. — A general  treatment  of  the  statistics  of  con- 
sumption is  given  in  R.  Mayo-Smith,  Statistics  and  Economics 
(=pt.  ii.  of  Science  of  Statistics),  Lond.  1899,  with  a biblio- 
graphical note  on  p.  19 ; and  a fuller  treatment  and  not^  are 
to  be  found  in  art.  'Konsumtionsbudget*  in  J.  Conrads 
Handworterbuch  der  Staatswissenschaften^y  Jena,  1900.  There 
is  a ‘Bibliography  of  Studies  on  the  Cost  of  Living’  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labour ^ May  1910. 

W.  Mitchell. 

CONTEMPT. — This  word  is  used  either  (a)  in 
the  subjective  sense  of  the  act  of  despising,  or 
(b)  objectively  of  the  condition  of  being  despised. 
In  illustration  of  (a),  Murray  (OA'D,  s.v.)  quotes 
from  Marbeck’s  Book  of  Notes  (1581)  the  following 
passage : ‘ Contempt  consisteth  chiefelie  in  three 
things : for  either  wee  contemne  onelie  in  minde 
...  or  lastlie  when  we  adde  words  or  deedes, 
which  have  ignominie  or  contumelie  ioined  with 
them.’  One  of  the  most  familiar  usages  of  the 
word  is  in  the  technical  expression  ‘contempt  of 
court,’  as  referring  to  any  failure  to  recognize  or 
obey  the  ruler  of  a court  of  justice  or  other  legal 
authority.  In  the  passive  sense  (b),  the  expression 
‘ bring  into  contempt  ’ may  be  adduced  ; more 
rare  is  the  use  of  ‘ a contempt  ’ as  equivalent  to 
‘ an  object  of  contempt  ’ (Gn  38-*  AVm). 

I.  Terminology. — In  the  primitive  ages  the 
superiority  of  the  physically  strong  over  the 
physically  weak  was  accompanied  by  a feeling 
of  scorn,  which  readily  reflected  itself  in  speech. 
The  defeat  of  a foe,  or  the  successful  outwitting 
of  inferior  skill  or  cleverness  by  force  of  arms  or 
cunning,  tended  to  create  a vocabulary  of  con- 
tempt (see  art.  Boasting  for  similar  phenomena). 
The  word  SeiXds  (‘coward’)  in  Homer  came  to 
mean  ‘ worthless  ’ and  ‘ insignificant  ’ (cf.  the 
apostrophe  S SeCKi,  ‘ poor  creature  ’).  All  lan- 
guages exhibit  the  inter jectional  forms  of  con- 
t^empt.  Sometimes  the  same  monosyllabic  ex- 
clamation is  used  to  express  other  emotions,  so 
that  its  exact  force  can  be  determined  only  by  the 
context  (cf.  ‘ tush  I ’ ‘ pish  ! ’ ‘ pshaw  ! ’ or  Lat.  phy 
orphu).  There  are  also  dissyllabic  words  such  as 
atat  (or  attat)  in  Latin,  odd  (Mk  15-®,  of  derisive 
joy  or  horror),  ‘ avaunt  I ’ and  the  like.  Then  we 
liave  phrases  like  is  sopasas  of  Greek  comedy,  and 
/ in  malam  crucem  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  These 
suggest  obvious  analogies  in  English  and  other 
languages.  Argumentative  scorn  expresses  itself 
in  the  L.atin  use  of  scilicet,  ironical  or  contemptu- 
ous assertion  of  what  is  obviousljr  false  (cf.  nisi 
vero).  More  obvious  still,  as  exhibiting  the  feeling 
of  scorn  or  disgust,  is  the  opprobrious  apostrophe 
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common  to  all  languages  (cf.  career,  crux,  pati- 
bulum,  paKd  [Mt  5^^],  /j.upi  [ib.l,  ‘dog,’  ‘cur,’ 
‘ cullion  ’ [Shakespeare,  Taming  of  Shrew,  iv.  ii. 
20],  ‘ geek  and  gull  ’ [Twelfth  Night,  v.  i.  351], 
‘ John-a-dreams  ’ [Hamlet,  ii.  ii.  595],  ‘ zed  ’ [Lear, 
II.  ii.  69,  a term  of  contempt,  because  last  letter  in 
the  alpliabet],  ct  hoc  genus  omne).  ‘ The  Philistine 
said  to  David,  Am  I a dog,  that  thou  comest  to 
me  with  staves?’  (IS  17^) ; cf.  ‘After  whom  dost 
thou  pursue?  after  a dead  dog,  after  a flea  ?’  (1  S 
24^'').  ‘ The  Eastern  street  dog  is  a type  of  all 

that  is  cowardly,  lazy,  filthy,  treacherous,  and 
contemptible’  (HDB,  s.v.  ‘Dog’). 

Both  in  the  Heb.  of  the  OT  and  in  the  Greek 
of  the  NT  the  verbal  forms  expressing  various 
degrees  of  scorn,  derision,  or  disparagement  are 
remarkably  rich.  In  the  OT  we  find  ii3  and  ni3 
[original  meaning  dub.] ; cs-n  with  the  root  idea  of 
rejection  ; where  the  idea  of  scorn  is  connected 
with  the  mimicry  of  a foreigner’s  speech  ; and 
pn'v,  ‘smile.’  In  the  NT  we  have  dTi/rdfw,  d^er^u, 
i^ovdevtu,  Karaeppopiu,  vepippopiu,  dXiyoipioj,  and  the 
expressive  tKpLVKTrjpl^w  (Lk  16^^  23^®= ‘turn  up  the 
nose  at  ’).  The  mimetic  or  descriptive  verb  is  as 
conspicuous  in  exhibiting  the  feeling  of  disgust  as 
in  other  cases  (cf.  ‘ strut,’  ‘ swagger  ’)  ; and  the 
word  iKp.vKTripl^03  recalls  Shakespeare’s  ‘ I will  bite 
my  thumb  at  them  ’ [Romeo  and  Juliet,  I.  i.  48  f., 
a contemptuous  action  for  beginning  a quarrel) ; 
‘to  give  her  the  avaunt,’  i.e.  to  send  her  away 
contemptuously  [Henry  VIII.  II.  iii.  10)  ; or  Pistol’s 
expression  [2  Hen.  iv.  V.  iii.  124),  ‘ Fig  me,  like 
the  bragging  Spaniard  ’ (thumb  thrust  between 
first  and  second  fingers  as  a mark  of  contempt  and 
insult).  The  word  ip-iralKT-ris  (2  P 3®,  Jude  ; in 
2 P 3^  ip.iraLyp.op-q  is  also  found)  suggests  rather 
more  obviously  external  act  or  gesture  than  Kara- 
(ppopqr-qs  (Ac  13'*').  It  may  be  noted  in  passing 
that  contempt  takes  in  literature  the  form  of 
satire,  in  art  that  of  caricature  (see  art.  ‘ Satire  ’ 
in  EBi^  and  ‘ Caricature  ’ in  EBr^^). 

From  Lucilius  down  to  the  present  day  scorn  is 
an  ingredient  of  satire.  ‘ Facit  indignatio  versum,’ 
said  Juvenal  [Sat.  i.  79) ; and  it  was  a Avholesome 
loathing  of  decadent  morals  that  inspired  such  a 
satire  as  the  Sixth,  his  ‘ Legend  of  Bad  Women  ’ 
(Mackail).  The  contempt  of  satire  is  fierce  and 
bitter ; but  it  can  also  be  genial,  as  in  Don  Quixote, 
where  the  follies  of  mediaeval  chivalry  are  held  up 
to  derision.  There  is  a similar  distinction  in  the 
art  of  the  caricaturist. 

2.  Psychology. — The  psychological  analysis  of 
contempt  has  not  often  been  attempted.  It  obvi- 
ously belongs  to  the  category  of  what  Wundt 
calls  the  objective  emotions  [Outlines  of  Psycho- 
logy, ed.  1908,  p.  197),  and  is  generally  to  be 
classified  as  a species  of  anger,  finding  a place  in 
wbat  the  same  writer  distinguishes  as  the  ‘ex- 
citement-depression ’ series  of  emotions,  or  in  what 
Boyce  prefers  to  call  ‘ the  restlessness  and  qui- 


178).  Macdougall,  in  his  Introduction  to  Social 
Psychology,  draws  a distinction  between  scorn 
as  a binary  compound  of  anger  and  disgust,  or  a 
tertiary  compound,  if  positive  self-feeling  is  added 
to  these,  and  contempt,  which  he  regards  as  ‘ a 
binary  compound  of  disgust  and  positive  self- 
feeling, diilering  from  scorn  in  the  absence  of  the 
element  of  anger.’  In  ordinary  usage,  however, 
scorn  [q.v.)  and  contempt  are  used  interchange- 
ably ; and,  while  some  kinds  of  contempt  are 
notably  free  from  anger  and  suggest  serene  self- 
esteem, e.g.  the  attitude  of  the  educated  towards 
tlie  illiterate,  there  are  other  forms  in  which  one 
may  detect  the  element  of  indignation,  e.g.  the 
loathing  which  a noble  mind  feels  towards  a cruel 
or  ignoble  deed.  In  Shakespeare’s  Twelfth  Night, 
HI.  1.  157  f.,  Olivia  remarks  : 


‘ O,  what  a deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful 
In  the  contemi^t  and  anger  of  his  lip  ! * 

where  obviously  contempt  is  regarded  as  of  close 
kinship  with  anger. 

Disgust,  aversion,  and  shrinking  from  an  object 
are  undoubtedly  marked  features  of  contempt ; 
sometimes  this  is  accompanied  hy  facial  and  other 
physical  reaction,  sometimes  it  is  merely  intel- 
lectual, as  when  Horace  remarks  : ‘ Odi  profanum 
vulgus  et  arceo’  [Od.  iii.  i.  1).  While,  then,  we  can 
distinguish  the  main  elements  which  make  up 
the  emotion  of  contempt,  its  quality  is  capable 
of  multitudinous  subtle  gradations  and  internal 
shadings,  corresponding  with  the  objects  and 
situations  which  call  it  forth. 

3.  Ethics. — (1)  In  the  OT. — Contempt,  as  an 
emotion  which,  like  anger,  finds  expression  in 
word  and  deed,  or  as  part  of  a mental  condition, 
naturally  passes  into  the  sphere  of  ethical  judg- 
ment. It  is  an  element  in  the  character  of  the 
Psalmist’s  God,  as  when  he  says,  ‘ The  Lord  shall 
have  them  in  deri.sion’  (Ps  2*,  referring  to  the 
rebellion  of  His  disaffected  subjects ; so  of  the 
heathen,  Ps  59®).  In  both  passages  the  conception 
of  contempt  is  associated  with  laughter.  Such 
graphic  anthropomorphism  is  not  obsolete : e.g. 
R.  Browning’s  lines, 

* . . . Happy  that  I can 
Be  crossed  and  thwarted  as  a man, 

Not  left  in  God’s  contempt  apart  . . .* 

{Easter-Day^  xxxiii,), 

where  a failure  of  ideal  is  associated  with  the  sense 
of  Divine  rejection  and  wrath.  The  monotheistic 
contempt  for  idol-making  and  idolatry  (cf.  Is  40'®'-) 
in  pi’ophetic  literature  is  an  expression  of  the 
belief  in  God’s  unique  and  unapproachable  right- 
eousness. In  the  OT,  especially  in  the  Wisdom 
literature,  the  ‘ scorner,’  or  contemptuous  man, 
((’*?)  is  a familiar  figure.  He  not  only  does  evil, 
but  scoffs  at  the  good  (Ps  1'),  seeks  wisdom  and 
finds  it  not  (Pr  14®),  dislikes  reproof  (15'®),  is  an 
abomination  (24®),  and  is  punished  (21",  Is  29®"). 
The  ‘ scorner,’  in  fact,  belongs  to  the  class  ‘ fool,’ 
which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  teaching  of  Pro- 
verbs : the  fool  despises  wisdom  (Pr  1'),  his  neigh- 
bour (14®'),  and  the  duty  of  obedience  to  parents 
(30").  Esau’s  despising  of  his  birthright  (Gn  25®^) 
was  the  indication  of  ‘ profanity  ’ (He  12'®)  or 
spiritual  apathy,  in  the  same  way  that  Israel’s 
contempt  for  Jahweh’s  statutes  and  judgments 
(Lv  26'®-  *®,  Ezk  20'®- '®-  ®^,  Am  2'')  or  for  ‘ the  w-ord 
of  the  Holy  One’  (Is  5®*)  was  the  sign  of  an  evil 
heart.  Objectively,  national  failure  brings  a 
nemesis  of  derision  (Jer  48®*'-®®),  or  such  derision 
may  be  an  element  of  persecution  (20®,  La  3'*). 

(2)  In  the  NT. — We  have  already  cited  the 
passage  (Mt  5®®)  where  Jesus  deals  with  the  con- 
temptuous terms  ‘ Baca  ’ and  ‘ Thou  fool,’  and 
condemns  them  on  the  gTound  that  they  indicate 
a defective  disposition  of  the  heart  and  are  there- 
fore to  be  judged  under  the  new  law  before  tbe 
same  tribunals  and  punished  by  the  same  penalties 
as  were  offences,  like  homicide,  under  the  old  dis- 
pensation. Thus,  our  Lord’s  treatment  of  con- 
tempt is  in  harmony  -with  the  principles  of  His 
general  ethical  teaching.  Moreover,  so  far  as 
contempt  was  an  anti- social  sentiment  and  op- 

Eosed  to  the  recognition  of  the  claims  of  a common 
umanity,  the  law  of  compassion,  and  the  sense 
of  the  infinite  dignity  of  the  individual  soul,  it 
was  to  be  sternly  repressed.  ‘ Take  beed  that  ye 
despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones’  (18'®),  i.e.  the 
humble  and  helpless  of  humanity.  The  idea  of 
scornful  rejection  of  the  truth  is  contained  in  the 
warning,  ‘ He  that  rejecteth  [hderCip)  you  rejecteth 
me’  (Lk  10'®).  Jesus  thought  of  the  Pharisees  as 
those  that  ‘ trusted  in  themselves  that  they  were 
righteous,  and  despised  [i^ovOcpoCpras)  others’  (18®). 
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He  (lid  not  hesitate  to  use  the  language  of  con- 
tempt respecting  the  unreality  of  Pharisaic  morals 
on  the  ground  ‘ that  their  whole  life  was  an  acted 
play,’  and  that  their  zeal  for  righteousness  was 
unwarnied  by  love  for  their  brothers,  for  men  as 
such  ; nor  did  He  scruple  to  use  the  term  ‘ that 
fox’  (13*^)  of  Herod  Antipas  as  summing  up  his 
moral  cowardice  and  cunning.  Hut  contempt  of 
man  for  man,  of  class  for  class,  the  disparagement 
of  lowly  conditions,  even  of  sinners  (as  opposed  to 
their  sins),  is  ruled  out  by  the  example  and  teach- 
ing of  Christ.  Christ’s  view  of  man  was  ‘ a trans- 
valuation of  all  values.’  The  lirst  promise  of  the 
changed  view  of  humanity  is  given  in  the  Manni- 
Jicat,  ‘ He  hath  exalted  them  of  low  degree’  (1“). 

The  Greek  contempt  for  humility,  the  arrogance 
(vireprj<pavla)  which  Theophrastus  (Characters,  § iv.) 
defined  as  ‘ a certain  scorn  for  all  the  world  beside 
oneself,’  was  excluded  for  ever  from  the  higher 
ethics  of  Christianity.  Evolutionary  ethics,  of 
which  the  extreme  is  reached  in  the  thought  of 
Nietzsche,  still  glorifies  brute  strength  and  satir- 
izes the  ‘ slave-morality  ’ of  the  crowd,  but  the 
‘ super-man  ’ who  alone  will  be  tolerated  by  the 
world  is  not  the  embodiment  of  strength,  physical 
and  intellectual,  but  the  embodiment  of  perfect 
love.  Aristotle’s  ‘ lofty-minded  man  ’ looks  down 
upon  others  ‘justly  (for  he  judges  truly);  but 
most  people  do  so  at  random  ’ (Ethics,  iv.  3).  Even 
the  limitation  of  the  parenthesis,  however,  fails  to 
convince  us  ; for  in  the  same  context  we  are  told 
that  ‘ he  is  not  lavish  of  praise  : for  this  reason 
he  speaks  no  evil,  not  even  of  his  enemies,  unless 
it  be  to  show  his  scorn.’  Contrast  this  with  Christ’s 
teaching,  which  enjoins  the  love  of  one’s  enemies 
and  exalts  meekness.  The  noblest  character  of 
ancient  teaching  ‘ walks,  like  contempt,  alone  ’ 
(Timon  of  Athens,  IV.  ii.  15),  and  views  his  fellows 
(to  quote  Shakespeare  again)  through  the  ‘ scorn- 
ful perspective’  which  contempt  lends  him  (All ’s 
Well,  V.  iii.  48).  He  is  quite  oblivious  of  the 
claims  of  human  brotherhood.  In  fact,  his  snob- 
bery is  hardly  distinguishable  from  that  satirized 
by  Thackeray,  and  is  equally  out  of  harmony  with 
the  Christian  spirit.  Pride  of  birth,  intellect,  and 
dominion  is  by  Dante  (Purg.  x.  xi.  xii.)  consigned 
to  the  first  terrace  of  purgatory,  from  which  the 
poet  is  escorted  by  the  angel  of  Humility  to  the 
sound  of  celestial  voices,  singing,  ‘ Blessed  are  the 
poor  in  spirit  ’ (xii.  3 ff.). 

The  haughtiness  which  despises  its  inferiors, 
whether  it  take  the  form  of  reserve  (elpwvela)  or 
of  active  scorn  (iippLs),  is  as  incompatible  with  tlie 
humanitarian  ideal  of  Christianity  as  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery.  The  treatment  of  any  human 
being  as  a chattel  or  instrument  is  no  longer 
tolerable.  ‘ Base  things  of  the  world  and  things 
that  are  despised  did  God  choose’  (1  Co  P®).  The 
scorn  of  the  man  of  the  world  for  piety  is  an 
index  of  an  oblique  moral  vision  (cf.  the  Master  of 
Ballantrae’s  contempt  for  his  steward’s  strict  and 
puritanical  notions  [‘my  evangelist,’  he  calls  him 
ironically]  in  Stevenson’s  Master  of  Ballantrae). 
St.  Paul  warns  the  Thessalonians  (1  Th  5^“)  against 
contempt  of  ‘ prophesy ings,’  implying  that  mani- 
festations of  the  Spirit  have  to  be  judged  with 
careful  discrimination,  and  that  they  are  not  to 
be  distrusted  because  fanaticism  or  unreality  ac- 
companies them  in  particular  instances.  Con- 
tempt is  often  a form  of  bigotry,  and  the  symptom 
of  defective  charity  or  tolerance  ; and  not  seldom 
it  is  implicit  in  a cold  rationalism  or  in  the  ma- 
terialism which  rejects  immortality  and  religion. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  be  despised  by  the  general 
conscience  is  no  mean  punishment.  ‘ Let  no  man 
despise  thy  youth’  (1  Ti  4'^),  or  ‘Let  no  man 
despise  thee  ’ (Tit  2'^'),  is  a summons  to  the  culti- 
vation of  moral  dignity,  which  at  all  stages  of  our 


life,  and  not  in  youth  alone,  is  the  fine  flower  of  a 
Christian  personality.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  con- 
tempt is  opposed  to  humility,  reverence,  compas 
sion,  and  love,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a legitimate 
element  of  the  moral  indignation  of  which  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  Ls  the  noblest  exemplar. 

Literaturk. — W.  MacDougall,  Introduction  to  Social  Pry- 
cholor/y,  London,  1908,  p.  135 ; F.  Paulsen,  Si/atem  of  Ethics, 
Kng.  tr.,  London,  1899,  p.  577  ; T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to 
Ethics^,  Oxford,  1890,  pp.  295-306,  for  contrast  of  Christian  and 
Greek  ideal,  and  p.  224  ff.  tor  the  humanitarian  idea;  J.  S. 
Mackenzie,  Manual  of  Ethics^,  London,  1897,  p.  196  ff.;  H.  W. 
Clark,  Christian  Method  of  Ethics,  iJondon,  1908,  ch.  vii.; 
Theophrastus,  Characters,  ed.  J.  E.  Sandys,  London,  1909, 
with  note  on  § iv.;  Aristotle,  Ethics,  ed.  A.  Grant,  London, 
1857,  vol.  ii.  p.  72 ff.;  J.  R.  Seeley,  Ecce  Uemo,  London,  1866, 

ch.  xxi.  R.  Martin  Pope. 

CONTENTMENT. — Contentment — the  con- 
dition of  being  satisfied — is  a state  of  mind  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a purely  ethical  product,  or  as 
a pliase  of  religious  experience.  In  the  philosophy 
of  life  we  are  able  to  difi'erentiate  three  types  of 
contentment : Oriental,  Graeco-Roman,  and  Chris- 
tian ; and  we  propose  to  treat  the  subject  under 
these  heads.  Boyce,  in  his  Outlines  of  Psychology 
(1903),  has  classified  emotions  under  two  dimen- 
sions, namely,  restlessness  and  quiescence.  If  this 
classification  be  accepted,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
virtue  of  contentment  gathers  up  into  one  experi- 
ence the  emotions  of  the  quiescent  order. 

I.  Oriental. — The  essential  element  in  the 
Oriental  scheme  of  life  is  the  suppression  of  desire. 
This  is  common  to  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism. 
Barth  (Religions  of  India,  Eng.  tr.  1882,  p.  84)  has 
remarked  that  the  Hindu  mind  recognizes  ‘ no 
medium  between  mental  excitement  and  torpid 
indillerence.’  Pantheism,  fatalism,  the  denial  of 
personality  and  of  any  real  immortality  but  that 
of  the  act — these  impress  upon  all  that  the  Oriental 
produces  ‘ a certain  monotonous  character  com- 
pounded of  satiety  and  ungratified  zeal.’  So  far 
as  we  can  arrive  at  any  conception  of  nirvana,  we 
may  think  of  it  as  the  serenity  of  the  monk, 
exempt  from  all  desire,  contempl.ating  without 
passion  all  that  the  average  man  holds  dear — love 
and  hate,  power  and  oppression,  riches  and  poverty, 
fame  and  contempt — and  awaiting  with  complete 
ataraxia  the  advent  of  death.  The  nirvdna-ow- 
earth  reached  by  the  arhat  is  a pledge  of  the 
«7Vi»%«-after-death,  his  ‘ refreshment  from  the 
fire  of  passion  ’ being  the  earnest  of  his  ‘ refresh- 
ment from  the  fire  of  existence’  (cf.  Poussin, 
Bouddhisme,  p.  103  [Buddhism,  p.  14]).  Some  ex- 
ponents of  Buddhism  point  out  th.at,  while  nirvana 
is  negatively  the  destruction  of  seKish  desire  and 
ignorance,  it  is  positively  universal  sympathy  or 
love  for  all  beings.  Cf.  ‘A  Vow  of  the  Bodhi- 
sattva  ’ (Suzuki,  Outlines  of  Mahaydna  Buddhism, 
p.  398) : 

‘For  the  sake  of  all  sentient  beings  on  earth, 

I aspire  for  tlie  abode  of  enlightenment  wliich  ia  most  high  ; 

In  all-embracing  love  awakened,  and  with  a heart  steadily 
firm, 

Even  my  life  I will  sacrifice,  dear  as  it  is. 

In  enlightenment  no  sorrows  .are  found,  no  burning  desires  ; 

’Tis  enjo3'ed  by  all  men  who  are  wise. 

All  sentient  creatures  from  the  turbulent  waters  of  the  triple 
world 

I'll  release,  and  to  eternal  peace  them  I'll  lead.’ 

When  it  is  objected  that  contentment  can  find 
no  place  in  a scheme  of  life  in  which  karma,  or  the 
law  of  moral  causation,  prevails,  the  reply  is  made 
that  the  selfishness  of  the  rich  will  bear  inevit.able 
retribution  in  a future  existence,  while  the  sull'er- 
ings  of  the  poor,  if  the  poor  do  not  despair  of  them 
and  yield  to  temptation,  will  bring  them  a future 
fortune.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that 
human  inequalities  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
diversity  of  the  individual  karma  (Suzuki,  op.  cit. 
p.  189  f.).  Poverty  is  not  the  result  of  evil  deeds. 
The  economic  sphere  is  not  that  in  which  the  law 
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of  harma  operates.  If  a man  lives  in  obscurity 
and  misery,  he  is  not  concerned  to  find  the  explana- 
tion of  these  things  in  the  past,  nor  is  he  anxious 
about  the  future.  Social  injustices  and  economic 
inequalities  are  inevitable  in  the  present  order. 

‘A  virtuous  man  is  contented  with  his  cleanliness  of  con- 
science and  purity  of  heart.  ...  In  point  of  fact,  what  proceeds 
from  meritorious  deeds  is  spiritual  bliss  only,— contentment, 
tranquillity  of  mind,  meekness  of  heart,  and  immovability  of 
faith  ’ (ift.  p.  190  f .). 

Again,  the  true  conception  of  Icarrna  is  not  merely 
individualistic ; that  is,  it  is  not  true  that  our 
deeds  att’ect  only  our  own  fate.  These  deeds 
‘leave  permanent  effects  on  the  general  system  of  sentient 
beings,  of  which  the  actor  is  merely  a component  part ; and  it 
is  not  the  actor  himself  only,  but  everybody  constituting  a 
grand  psychic  community  called  “ Dharmadhatu  ” (spiritual 
universe),  that  suffers  or  enjoys  the  outcome  of  a moral  deed  ’ 
(ib.  p.  192  f.). 

In  this  way  the  inherent  contradictions  of  the 
Buddhist  view  of  life  are  modernized  by  an  enthu- 
siastic exponent ; nevertheless,  the  denial  of  a 
Supreme  Being  and  of  personal  immortality  leaves 
us  with  a scheme  of  life  so  mechanical  and  cold 
that  contentment  becomes  merely  a fatalistic  joy- 
less acceptance  of  things  as  they  are.  Granting 
the  admirable  and  even  noble  idealism  of  the 
Oriental,  we  miss  the  cheerfulness  of  the  Christian 
saint  who  rests  in  the  belief  that  a Universal  Love 
dwells  at  the  heart  of  creation  and  ‘ sweetly  orders 
all  that  is.’  Moreover,  the  ideal  of  contentment 
proclaimed  by  Buddhism  is  remote  from  life  : it  is 
too  abstract  and  academic ; it  is  the  offspring  of 
the  cloister,  and  consequently  eclectic  and  esoteric. 
Even  when  it  glorifies  compassion  and  charity,  it 
loses  itself  in  vagueness,  and,  except  in  some  rare 
passages  of  the  teaching  of  Sakyamuni,  proclaims 
a universal  benevolence  rather  than  specific  acts  of 
sympathy.  If  love  be  ‘the  fulfilling  of  the  law’ 
and  the  condition  of  true  contentment,  it  has  no 
real  place  in  a philosophy  which  denies  the  reality 
of  the  ego,  or  in  a religion  in  which  saintliness  is 
synonymous  with  impassibility. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  just  to  remember 
that,  whatever  its  stress  on  extreme  renunciation 
of  all  the  joys  of  life  may  have  been,  Brahmanism 
was  far  more  human  in  its  concept  of  contentment 
than  was  Buddhism.  Thus  the  Mahdhhdrata  (iii. 
92,  xii.  12502)  can  say  that  ‘ no  end  is  there  of 
greed  [lit.  “of  thirst”],  (but)  contentment  is  the 
highest  good  ’ [santosah  paramam  sukham),  or  we 
may  read  in  the  collection  of  quatrains  attributed 
to  Bhartrhari : ‘ Poor  be  he  whose  greed  is  great ; 
if  the  mind  be  content,  who  is  rich  (or)  who  is 
poor  ? ’ 

2,  Graeco-Roman. — While  in  Eastern  thought 
the  extinction  of  desire  is  the  summum  bonum  of 
the  ethical  or  religious  life,  a quite  different  idea 
of  personality  was  held  by  the  thinkers  of  Greece. 
They  were  frankly  humanistic  in  their  outlook. 
The  glory  and  power,  the  gifts  and  virtues,  of  the 
individual  life,  the  supremacy  of  reason  and 
wisdom,  and  the  harmony  and  perfectibility  of  the 
soul  were  cardinal  points  in  their  system.  We 
begin  with  the  Socratic  identification  of  virtue  and 
knowledge.  For  a man  to  know  what  he  is  doing 
and  why — in  a word,  wisdom — this  is  his  supreme 
possession.  Witliout  claiming  to  have  discovered 
an  abstract  theory  of  the  Good  or  the  Wise,  and 
while  on  the  whole  sc^tical  as  to  the  possibility 
of  such  a discovery,  Socrates  provisionally  con- 
ceived of  the  Goou  or  the  Wise  as  the  faithful 
performance  of  the  customary  duties  of  life,  and 
proclaimed  that  therein  lay  the  secret  of  happiness. 
But  what  impressed  his  contemporaries  was  his 
independence  of  judgment  and  fearless  criticism  of 
conventional  notions,  rather  than  his  love  of  know- 
ledge. The  result  was  the  appearance  of  two 
opposing  schools  of  thought — the  Cynics,  of  whom 
Antisthenes  and  Diogenes  were  the  notable  figures. 


and  the  Cyrenaics,  of  whom  Aristippus  was  the 
head.  The  watchword  of  the  first  was  self- 
mastery— the  practice  of  endurance  and  asceticism  ; 
that  of  the  second,  pleasure — the  serene  and  un- 
troubled pursuit  of  the  pleasure  of  the  moment, 
regardless  of  consequences.  Neither  to  Plato  nor 
to  Aristotle  was  the  practical  conduct  of  life  of 
such  moment  as  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  the  ideal 
interpretation  of  the  universe.  With  the  advent 
of  the  Hellenistic  period,  about  300  B.C.,  the 
interest  of  the  State  or  community  became  sub- 
ordinated to  that  of  the  individual.  The  realism 
of  Cynic  and  Cyrenaic  was  succeeded  by  the  systems 
of  Zeno  and  Epicurus,  in  which  once  more  ‘ ethics 
is  the  end  and  goal ; and  an  ethic,  moreover, 
which  looks  only  to  the  interest  of  the  individual.’ 
To  Stoics  and  Epicureans  the  supreme  interest  is 
the  possession  of  individual  independence,  the 
saving  of  one’s  own  soul,  and  the  ordering  of  life 
nobly  and  happily.  The  Epicurean  doctrine  (see 
Epicureans)  was  far  from  being  a mere  glori- 
fication of  voluptuousness  and  immoral  living. 
The  picture  given  by  Seneca  of  the  Epicurean 
garden  leaves  on  us  the  impression  of  a life  of 
frugality  and  leisure — ‘plain  living  and  high 
thinking.’  The  pleasure  which  Epicureanism  re- 
garded as  the  end  of  existence  was  not  mere 
sensuality ; it  rather  consisted,  in  its  finer  forms, 
of  freedom  from  pain  or  disturbing  elements  (dra- 
pa^ta).  The  pleasures  of  mind  were  nobler  than 
those  of  body.  It  is  not  material  enjoyments  that 
are  the  givers  of  pleasure ; ‘ it  is  sober  reasoning,’ 
says  Epicurus  in  his  letter  to  Menoeceus,  ‘ search- 
ing out  the  reasons  for  every  choice  and  avoidance, 
and  banishing  those  beliefs  through  which  the 
greatest  tumults  take  possession  of  the  soul.’ 
Another  word  that  sums  up  the  contented  life  is 
airdpKeui  (‘self-sufficiency’),  which  was  afterwards 
to  be  used  in  Christian  ethics.  ‘ W e consider  self- 
sufficiency  a gi-eat  good  in  order  that,  if  we  do  not 
possess  much,  we  may  be  satisfied  with  little’ 
(Diog.  Laert.  x.  130  on  Epic.).  Nowhere  do  we 
find  the  spirit  of  Epicurean  contentment  so  charm- 
ingly expressed  as  in  the  odes  of  Horace,  the  poet 
who,  enamoured  of  his  Sabine  farm  (‘  satis  beatus 
unicis  Sabinis,’  Odes,  il.  xviii.  14)  far  from  the 
haunts  and  din  of  city  life,  urges  his  friends  to 
‘sweet  content’  ( ‘ desiderantem  quod  satis  est,’ 
Odes,  III.  i.  25),  to  calmness  of  outlook  (‘quid  sit 
futurum  eras  fuge  quaerere,’  Odes,  I.  ix.  12)  or  to 
patient  endurance : 

‘ Aequam  memento  rebus  in  arduis 

servare  mentem*  (Odes,  n.  iii.  If.). 

In  such  phrases  we  discover  the  fascination  of  the 
Epicurean  ideal  ‘of  withdrawing  from  political 
and  dialectical  conflict  to  simple  living  and  serene 
leisure,  in  imitation  of  the  eternal  leisure  of  the 
gods  apart  from  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms 
that  we  call  a world’  (H.  Sidgwick,  ‘Ethics,’ 
EBr^). 

The  Stoic  conception  of  contentment  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  word  dirddeia  (‘impassivity’). 
The  Stoic  sage  did  not,  like  an  Oriental  yogi, 
regard  all  phenomena  as  illusions ; nor  did  his 
essentially  Pantheistic  view  of  the  universe  destroy 
his  sense  of  personal  freedom  and  volition.  Man 
can  enter,  by  virtue  of  his  gift  of  reason,  into 
relationship  with  the  Eternal  reason.  His  one 
aim,  indeed,  is  to  live  a life  of  reason,  or,  as  the 
Stoic  phrased  it,  a life  ‘in  conformity  with  Nature.’ 
Such  a life  is  the  true  virtue,  and  is  its  own 
reward,  quite  apart  from  external  goods  or  advan- 
tages. The  average  man  conceives  of  pain,  sick- 
ness, and  death  as  evils ; to  the  sage  living  the 
life  of  reason  they  are  merely  ‘ indifferent.’  Human 
passions  are  only  diseases  of  the  reason.  The  sage 
‘ will  strive  to  keep  the  mastery  over  such  faulty 
fancies,  and  be  true  to  the  consummate  virtue. 
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which  is  passionless  and  calm.’  Such  is  the  Stoic 
apathy. 

‘It  postulated,’  says  Capes  (Stoicism,  p.  49),  ‘not  only  the 
absolute  supremacy  of  reason,  but  its  rightful  claims  to  be  the 
only  motive  force  within  the  soul,  for  it  would  make  a solitude 
of  all  besides  and  call  it  peace ; but  it  implied  no  torpor  of 
ecstatic  reveries  and  mystic  contemplation,  such  as  those 
which  Eastern  ascetics  have  enjoyed,  in  their  attempts  to  close 
every  pore  and  inlet  of  emotion,  and  to  end  almost  in  pure 
nothingness  of  individual  being.’ 

This  type  of  contentment  is  illustrated in  the 
writings  of  the  Roman  Stoics — Seneca,  Epictetus 
(see  esp.  the  latter’s  chapter  on  ‘ Contentment,’ 
Diss.  i.  12  [Long’s  tr.]) — and  also  in  the  Thoughts 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  (cf.  esp.  bk.  viii. ). 

3.  Christian. — Before  considering  the  Christian 
ideal  of  contentment,  with  which  the  Stoic  found 
itself  confronted  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
we  may  glance  for  a moment  at  the  OT.  The  pure 
monotheism  of  the  Hebrew  saint  and  his  unswerv- 
ing belief  in  a Divine  Providence  shaped  for  him 
an  experience  widely  different  from  those  which 
we  have  considered  above.  The  possession  of  God 
is  his  true  wealth.  ‘ The  Lord  is  my  shepherd ; 
I shall  not  want’  (Ps  23’).  Sadness,  pain,  exile, 
loss  of  wealth  and  property,  drought  and  disease, 
were  nought  compared  with  his  unshaken  sense  of 
God’s  presence  and  reality.  Cf.  the  magnilicent 
psalm  of  cheerful  submission  in  Hab  S”"’”,  which 
Cowper  has  reproduced  in  the  well-known  hymn. 
Sometimes  a light  surprises,  or  the  memorable  cry 
of  resignation,  ‘ The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away ; blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  ’ 
(Job  P’).  In  the  Wisdom  books  we  find  happiness 
associated  closely  with  a common-sense  view  of 
life’s  limitations  ; e.g.  Pr  15’^  17’  19'  etc.,  or,  more 
nobly,  with  the  possession  of  wisdom  (Pr  3’®''®). 
So  far  as  the  Prophetic  writings  are  concerned,  a 
clear  apprehension  of  evils,  social  and  political,  a 
remorseless  unveiling  of  injustice  and  oppression, 
and  fierce  invectives  against  idolatry,  meaningless 
ritual,  and  false  materialism,  are  combined  with 
unswerving  faith  in  the  Divine  guidance  and  in 
the  ultimate  victory  of  the  Divine  righteousness. 
The  panic-stricken  despair  of  the  materialist  is 
nobly  contrasted  with  the  calm  of  the  monotheist 
in  Is  30’®*-  (cf . art.  ‘ Contentment  ’ in  HDB). 
Generally  speaking,  in  the  writers  of  the  OT  con- 
tentment is  the  fruit  of  faith. 

In  the  NT  the  same  association  of  contentment 
with  belief  in  God  is  evidenced  in  the  teaching  of 
our  Lord.  The  new  feature  is  the  sublime  con- 
ception of  God’s  Fatherhood.  It  is  the  Father- 
hood of  God  which  points  Christ’s  warning  against 
anxiety  and  adds  an  immortal  beauty  to  the  words 
in  Mt.  Christ  does  not  proclaim  insensibility 

to  the  ills  of  life.  He  recognizes  them,  but  calls 
upon  us  to  live  as  children,  to  believe  that  God 
cares  for  us,  and  perfectly  to  trust  the  love,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  power  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 
This  conception  dominates  the  whole  of  His  teach- 
ing. He  uttered  warnings  against  the  love  of 
wealth  (Mt  6’®),  against  self-seeking  (Mk  10'”’), 
against  social  discontent  (Lk  12”’'”’),’  and  against 
selfish  slothfulness  (Mt  25®“’"®®).  The  last  passage 
shows  that  Christ  condemned  inertia,  while  He 
praised  activity  when  its  end  was  not  selfish  but 
‘ the  Kingdom  of  heaven.’  It  was  no  part  of  His 
plan  to  encourage  agitation  against  social  and 
political  evils,  or  against  public  institutions  winch 
were  inimical  to  the  highest  interests  of  humanity ; 
but  He  proclaimed  the  positive  conception  of  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven,  as  an  ideal  of  human  life 
wherein  the  interest  of  the  individual  became  one 
with  the  interest  of  the  community ; in  other  words, 
a corporate  righteousness,  the  foundation  of  which 
was  love  binding  individuals  and  classes  together. 
The  Christian  conception  of  contentment  never 

' Cf.  Paulsen,  System  of  Ethics,  p.  491,  for  relation  of  con- 
tentment  to  covetousness. 


makes  resignation  to  life’s  limitations  and  ills  a 
mere  passive  attitude  of  the  soul ; submission  to 
God’s  will  in  life  and  death  is  an  energy  or  act  of 
a sanctified  will.  Such  it  was  in  our  Lord’s 
acceptance  of  the  cross  as  the  will  of  His  Father. 
Dante’s  words  {Par.  iii.  85),  e la  sua  volontate  6 
nostra  pace  (see  the  wonderful  exposition  of  these 
words  in  Morley’s  Life  of  Gladstone,  i.  215),  give 
the  secret  of  Christian  calm. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  contentment  in  the 
NT  is  closely  associated  with  the  truth  of  immor- 
tality. St.  Paul  can  cheerfully  bear  ‘ the  sufferings 
of  this  present  time  ’ as  ‘ not  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us  ’ 
(Ro  8'®).  And  it  is  this  belief  that  differentiates 
his  airdpseia  (‘self-sufficiency’)  from  that  of  the 
Epicurean.  ‘ His  steadfast  equanimity  does  not 
spring  from  contemplation  of  the  great  negative 
that  life  must  soon  end,  but  from  the  great  positive 
that  true  life  has  no  end  ’ (Medley,  Interpretations 
of  Horace,  1910,  p.  58,  and  cf.  Lucretius,  v.  1117  f., 

‘ Quod  si  (juis  vera  vitam  rations  gubernet, 
divitiae  grandes  homini  sunt,  vivere  pares 
aequo  animo  ’). 

Moreover,  if,  as  Lightfoot  suggested,  there  was  a 
reference  in  St.  Paul’s  epistles  to  the  Stoic  ideal  of 
the  sage  and  citizen  of  the  world  as  alone  possessing 
absolute  wealth  and  freedom,  that  ideal  is  trans- 
iigured  in  the  Christian  experience.  ‘ Already  are 
ye  filled,  already  ye  are  become  rich,  ye  have 
reigned  without  us.  We  are  fools  for  Christ’s 
sake,  but  ye  are  wise  in  Christ ; we  are  weak,  but 
ye  are  strong ; ye  have  glory,  but  we  have  dis- 
honour’ (1  Co  4®-  ’“).  Cf.  also  the  passage  in  2 Co 
G’"  ‘ as  sorrowful,  yet  alway  rejoicing ; as  poor, 
yet  making  many  rich  ; as  having  nothing,  and 
yet  possessing  all  things.’  St.  Paul’s  sublime 
inner  resources,  as  being  one  with  Christ  and  the 
sharer  of  His  crucilied  and  risen  life,  render  him 
independent  of  outward  conditions — ‘in  everything 
at  every  time  having  every  self-sufficiency  ...  in 
everything  enriched  ’ (2  Co  9®- ") ; and  finally,  ‘ I 
have  learnt  in  whatsoever  circumstances  I am  to  be 
self-sufficing  ...  I have  all  strength  in  Him  that 
giveth  me  power  ...  I have  all  things  to  the  full 
and  to  overflowing  ’ (Ph  4"-  ”*■  ’®).  The  Stoic  attains 
his  universal  kingship  ‘ by  self-isolation  : the  other 
by  incorporation  ’ (Lightfoot,  Philippians,  p.  305). 

‘ Godliness  with  contentment  {avrapKetas)  is  great 
gain  ’ (1  Ti  6®) — thus  does  the  Apostle  sum  up  the 
wealth  of  the  Christian  saint.  Heroism,  patience, 
courage,  endurance,  whether  we  look  for  them  in 
the  annals  of  persecution  and  martyrdom,  or  in 
the  daily  round  of  common  life  with  its  constant 
cares  and  trials,  may  be  regarded  as  the  fruits  of 
contentment,  the  aurapKeia  which  inhabits  what 
Wordsworth  calls  the 

‘ central  calm  subsisting  at  the  heart 
Of  endless  agitation.’ 

Literature. — For  the  Oriental  aspects  of  the  subject  two 
recent  volumes,  written  from  quite  ojqiosite  points  of  view, 
may  be  consulted:  L.  de  la  ValMe  Poussin,  Bouddhisme : 
Opinimissur  I’histoire  de  la  dogmatiqvc  (Paris,  1909),  and  D.  T. 
Suzuki,  Outlines  of  Mahdyana  Buddhism  (London,  1907).  Of 
the  former  there  is  a concise  summary  in  English:  Buddhism, 
a tr.  published  by  the  O.T.S.  in  the  series  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Religions.  Besides  works  quoted  there  are  .also  to 
be  named : W.  W.  Capes,  Stoicism  (Lond.  1880) ; W.  L. 
Davidson,  The  Stoic  Creed  (Edin.  1907) ; W.  Wallace,  Epicur- 
eanism (Lond.  1880) ; R.  W.  Dale,  Laws  of  Christ  for  Com. 
Life  (Lond.  1885),  p.  is?  f.  ; F.  Paulsen,  Syst.  of  Ethics  (Eng. 
tr.,  Lond.  1899),  pp.  491  and  503  : H.  Sidgwick,  art.  ‘Ethics,’ 
in  EBr^  and  Outlines  of  Hist,  of  Ethics,  Lond.  1886  (where 
EBr  art.  is  considerably  altered  and  enlarged) ; J.  B.  Light- 
foot, Philippians*,  Lond.  1878  (Essay  on  St.  Paul  and  Seneca). 

R.  Martin  Pope. 

CONTINGENCY. — The  term  contingentia,  as 
applied  to  that  which  is  actual  and  accidental  in 
contrast  to  that  which  is  logically  necessary  and  in 
accordance  with  law,  originated  with  the  School- 
men. The  idea  involved  goes  back,  however,  to 
the  problems  of  Greek  philosophy.  The  thinkers 
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of  Greece,  once  they  had  discovered  the  significance 
of  general  concejitions,  and  of  the  order  of  things 
typified  thereby,  came  to  distinguish  between  the 
world  which  moves  in  accordance  with  these  con- 
ceptions and  that  which  is  not  wholly  determined 
by  them.  The  former,  at  this  stage  of  thought, 
was  identified  with  the  sphere  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  latter  with  the  sublunary  world,  where 
the  rigid  sway  of  law — the  authority  of  form  and 
conception — was  circumscribed  by  accident  and 
anomaly.  It  was  only  upon  a basis  of  materialism 
that  Democritus  was  able  to  trace  a rational  order 
throughout  the  entire  universe,  while  Heraclitus, 
the  Eleatics,  and  the  Stoics  did  the  same  only  in 
virtue  of  their  pantheistic  principles.  The  philo- 
sophy of  the  Church,  on  its  metaphysical  side, 
attached  itself,  not  to  the  two  last-named  schools, 
but  to  Aristotle  and  the  Neo-Platonists.  In  this 
way  it  also  took  over  the  idea  of  ‘contingency’; 
and  accordingly  we  find  it  urging,  now,  with  Aris- 
totle, the  imperfection  of  the  lower  sphere,  and 
now,  with  Neo-Platonism,  the  disorganization  of 
the  pure  Idea  by  matter  and  sense.  In  the  ecclesi- 
astical philosophy,  moreover,  the  term  ‘ contin- 
gency ’ acquired  a new  meaning  from  its  connexion 
with  Judeeo-Christian  Theism.  It  was  now  used  to 
express  the  volitional  nature  of  the  Creator,  who  is 
not  limited  by  universal  laws,  but  actually  reveals 
the  most  profound  elements  of  His  being  in  the 
contingency  of  what  eludes  these  laws.  Thus,  as 
Conceptual  Realism  (universalia  ante  res)  evoked 
counter-movements  of  an  empirical  character,  and 
interest  in  maintaining  the  freedom  of  the  Divine 
will  tended  to  strengthen  them,  there  arose  in 
Scholasticism  various  attempts  to  reconcile  the 
validity  of  the  jmre  Idea  with  a recognition  of  the 
actual — compromises  which  ranged  from  the  spe- 
cifically Aristotelian  systems  to  Mysticism  and 
Nominalism. 

Not  until  the  dawn  of  modern  philosophy  was 
there  a revival  of  the  pantheism  of  Heraclitus  and 
the  Stoics,  as  represented  in  the  philosophies  of 
Nature  that  sprang  up  with  the  Renaissance ; and, 
as  it  came  to  be  recognized,  in  consequence  of  the 
newer  investigation  of  Nature,  that  the  laws  of 
the  sidereal  world  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
lower  sphere,  there  arose  a fresh  wave  of  pure 
Rationalism  which  excluded  contingency.  Then 
the  mathematieo-physical  interpretation  of  the 
world,  with  the  system  of  Spinoza  in  the  forefront, 
made  this  revived  Rationalism  supreme.  All  the 
more  vigorous,  however,  was  the  reaction  of  that 
Empiricism  which,  with  its  insistence  upon  the 
fact  of  contingency,  took  shape  in  the  hands  of 
Locke  and  Hume,  of  Leibniz  and  Kant;  for,  in 
spite  of  tlie  fundamental  Rationalism  of  the  latter 
two  thinkers,  the  one  distinguished  between  the 
viritis  de  raison  and  the  viritis  de  fait,  the  other 
between  the  rationality  of  the  categories  and  the 
contingency  of  the  matter  of  experience.  The 
roblem  having  thus  been  placed  upon  the  new 
asis  of  a universal  cosmic  order,  the  Aristotelian 
view  of  contingency  as  confined  to  the  sublunary 
world  was,  of  course,  discarded,  as  was  also  the 
Neo-Platonic  identification  of  contingency  with 
the  irrationality  of  matter  and  sense.  But  contin- 
gency emerged  once  more  in  connexion  with  a 
general  cosmical  movement  in  epistemology  and 
metaphysics,  as  the  term  was  now  used  to  signify 
the  irrational  factor  beside  and  within  the  rational, 
and  as  the  idea  came  into  immediate  touch  with 
the  questions  regarding  the  conception  of  Deity ; 
the  thought  of  a creative  will  which'  acts  without 
motive  was  pitted  against  that  of  a logical  neces- 
sity by  which  the  world  proceeds  from  the  Idea. 
It  was  in  tliese  controver.sies  that  the  full  signifi- 
cance  of  the  conception  of  contingency  was  at 
length  realized. 


The  various  aspects  of  the  problem  must  be  con- 
sidered in  detail,  as  follows  : 

1.  The  difference  between  the  universal  and 
necessary  categories  of  thought  and  the  facts 
embraced,  unified,  and  controlled  by  these  cate- 
g;ories.--The  facts,  as  such,  are  irrational  and  con- 
tingent. We  cannot  comprehend  why  this  or  that 
should  exist ; and,  even  if  any  particular  thing  be 
rationalized  in  virtue  of  its  derivation  from  another, 
yet  that  other  itself  remains  contingent.  Should 
it  be  affirmed,  however,  that  the  whole  manifold  of 
phenomena  can  logically  be  deduced  from  the  fact 
of  the  world  as  a whole, — a consummation  which  as 

et  is  not  even  remotely  possible,  and  remains  at 

est  a logical  postulate,' — nevertheless,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  world  itself  would  still  remain  irrational 
and  contingent.  The  truly  incomprehensible  thing, 
as  D’Alembert  puts  it,  is  that  anything  should 
exist  at  all.  Here,  in  fact,  we  have  the  reason 
why  metaphysics  must,  in  the  ultimate  resort,  refer 
the  existence  of  the  actual  to  the  arbitrary  fiat  of 
Deity,  precisely  as  was  done  by  Augustine  and  the 
Nominalists,  and,  in  another  form,  by  the  modern 
theories  of  Schelling  and  von  Hartmann.  Yet  even 
so  decided  a rationalist  as  Descartes  fell  back  upon 
the  same  explanation  of  the  world  as  a whole. 

2.  The  contingent  elements  in  rational  and 
logical  necessity  itself. — The  so-called  ‘cosmic 
law,’  ‘ cosmic  idea,’  and  ‘ cosmic  unity  ’ are  never 
more  than  phantasms  of  the  mind,  or  postulates, 
and  are  incapable  of  actual  realization.  The  ob- 
jective fact  is  in  reality  a number  of  laws  operating 
together,  by  the  simultaneous  application  of  which 
to  the  particular  the  latter  becomes  intelligible. 
But  this  very  plurality  of  laws  makes  the  laws 
themselves  contingent,  alike  in  relation  to  one  an- 
other and  to  the  ideal  of  the  one  supreme  cosmic 
law.  Then  there  is  the  further  difficulty  of  depict- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  real  is  controlled  by 
the  laws.  If  we  are  not  prepared  to  fall  back  upon 
the  myth  of  Plato’s  Ideal  world,  or  of  Scholastic 
Realism,— as  is  instinctively  done  nowadays  by 
most  of  those  who  make  much  of  the  idea  of  law, 
— we  must  interpret  the  laws  of  Nature  as  primarily 
of  subjective  import,  i.e.  as  lending  order,  form, 
and  perspicuity  to  the  facts — an  import  which  is 
undoubtedly  involved  in  the  orderly  nature  of  the 
world,  though  we  cannot  see  how.  This  procedure, 
however,  introduces  an  excessive  degree  of  arbi- 
trariness and  contingency  into  the  idea  of  law. 
And  if  we  seek,  with  the  modern  idealism  of  Kant 
and  Fichte,  to  explain  the  agreement  of  law  with 
reality  on  the  theory  that  the  world  is  generated 
by  consciousness,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the 
application  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  world, 
and  are  to  be  regarded  as  forming  an  organized 
unity,  is  in  all  cases  guided  by  some  particular 
interest  of  the  mind  engaged,  and  consequently 
furnishes  a rationale,  not  of  the  entire  reality,  but 
only  of  that  special  aspect  favoured  by  the  interest 
in  question.  Such  a selective  and  isolating  pro- 
cedure, however, — and  no  other  is  possible, — also 
involves  an  element  of  contingency. 

3.  The  idea  of  individuality.— Even  if  we  assume 
the  existence  of  a universal  rational  order,  yet  we 
must  admit  that  every  single  concrete  phenomenon 
found  in  this  network  of  rationality  has  a certain 
individual  content,  i.e.  it  cannot  be  fully  explained 
by  universal  laws,  but  always  exhibits  some  special 
and  distinct  element  not  derivable  therefrom.  This 
holds  good  alike  of  the  simplest  natural  event  and 
of  the  most  delicate  complex  of  psychical  life.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  the  universe  itself  and  its  develop- 
ment do  not  form  a particular  case  of  a general 
conception,  but  are  absolutely  unique.  The  pro- 
blem of  individuation  is  therefore  identical  with 
the  problem  of  contingency  in  its  general  sense. 
The  fact  of  individuality  plays  havoc  with  every 
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system  of  thoroughgoing  rationalism,  which  ac- 
cordingly usually  endeavours  to  deny  or  ignore 
the  existence  of  the  particular,  or  to  interpret  it 
as  something  else.  This  is  what  Leibniz  means 
when  he  says  that  Spinoza  would  he  right  if  there 
were  no  monads. 

4.  The  problem  of  the  new. — On  the  principles 
of  a purely  rational  system,  nothing  new  could  ever 
emerge  in  the  world  of  the  real.  Everything  would 
be  involved  in  the  existence  of  the  whole,  and  there- 
fore eternally  present  therein ; or  the  apparently 
new  would  be  only  a phase  and  form  of  forces  always 
present  in  unvarying  quantity.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  on  either  alternative  the  new  is  got  rid 
of  by  a mere  evasion.  In  the  first  case,  it  still 
persists  as  something  that  has  emerged  in  the  pro- 
cess of  development,  as  that  which  distinguishes 
the  actual  from  the  potential ; in  the  second,  as 
appearance  and  manifestation.  A thoroughgoing 
rationalism  must,  like  the  Eleatic  school,  repudiate 
movement  and  becoming  altogetlier,  for,  if  it  does 
not,  then  the  admission  that  something  has  come 
into  existence  which  was  not  contained  in  the  ante- 
cedent situation  implies  an  element  of  contingency. 
Hegel,  in  importing  into  the  rationality  of  the  Idea 
the  principles  of  negation  and  transition  to  the 
antithesis,  and  in  basing  metaphysics  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  becoming,  really,  though  surreptitiously, 
provides  a place  in  his  system  for  the  contingent 
and  irrational.  Metaphysically  expressed,  this 
contingent  element  is  the  idea  of  creation  and 
‘positing,’  which  is  here  applied  to  the  particular 
in  the  same  way  as  to  the  universe  in  § i above. 
Epistemologically  expressed,  it  is  the  idea  of  a 
causality  of  non-equivalence,  as  opposed  to  the 
causal  equivalence  with  which  alone  a consistent 
rationalism  can  be  satisfied.  In  the  causality  of 
equivalence  the  nexus  signifies  identity  of  essence, 
with  a mere  change  of  form.  In  causal  non- 
equivalence the  nexus  provides  a place  for  the 
new.  The  endeavour  to  reduce  all  our  knowledge 
of  causes  to  the  former  category  is  hopeless,  and 
accordingly  an  element  of  contingency  clings  to 
the  conception  of  causality  itself. 

5.  The  connexion  between  contingency  and 
freedom. — Freedom,  in  the  sense  of  self-deter- 
mination by  universal  laws,  and  our  concurrence 
therewith,  as  contrasted  with  the  haphazard  of  a 
purely  psychical  motivation,  involves  per  se  no 
contingency  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  as  de- 
termination by  universal  moral  and  social  law,  it 
forms  the  true  germ  of  the  conception  of  law  in 
general,  which  is  first  of  all  realized  in  the  personal 
sphere,  and  then  transferred  to  the  uniformities  of 
the  world-process.  In  reality,  however,  the  causal 
‘must’  of  the  process  of  things,  when  judged  by 
the  absolute  standard  of  ideal  values,  manifests 
itself  as  something  contingent.  For,  if  these  values 
represent  the  true  significance  of  the  existent,  it 
is  impossible  to  see  why  they  should  deinand  for 
their  realization  this  particular  sphere  of  causality. 
Moreover,  freedom,  in  the  sense  indicated,  implies 
the  exclusion  of  absolute  rational  necessity  from 
that  sphere  of  objectivity  which  is  at  once  the  base 
and  the  theatre  of  its  activity,  since  it  demands,  in 
the  order  of  things,  a certain  elasticity,  in  virtue 
of  which  it  may  intervene  in  the  manifold  and 
mould  it  to  its  own  ends.  From  this  side  also, 
therefore,  an  element  of  contingency  insinuates 
itself  into  the  conception  of  universal  laws — a con- 
ception which  is  thus  once  more  shown  to  include 
an  element  of  the  merely  actual,  and  to  be  no 
longer  a conviction  of  the  absolutely  valid.  In  rela- 
tion to  the  ideal  of  universal  necessity,  interrupted 
or  variable  laws  are  contingent.  Here,  in  fact,  we 
touch  the  grounds,  as  well  as  the  limits,  of  deter- 
minism, which  is  never  more  than  a deduction 
from  the  axiom  of  the  absolute  rationality  of 


things,  and  never  reaches  the  level  of  a truth 
scientifically  proved. 

6.  Contingency  in  the  ideas  of  freedom  them- 
selves.— While  the  ultimate  cognizable  source  of 
the  idea  of  law,  and,  therefore,  of  unconditional 
necessity  also,  lies  in  the  ideas  of  freedom,  abso- 
lute value,  and  validity,  yet  the  particular  ele- 
ments of  that  ideal  order  cannot  be  regarded  as 
in  themselves  necessary.  Our  observation  does 
not  carry  us  beyond  an  actual  control  of  the  soul 
by  ideas  bearing  this  or  that  interpretation,  but 
we  can  never  derive  these  from  the  conception  of 
absolute  necessity.  As  regards  their  form,  moral 
ideas  may  be  unconditionally  necessary,  but  their 
content  is  dependent  upon  the  actual  conditions  of 
human  life.  Here  we  come  upon  the  root  of  the 
old  Scholastic  controversy  whether  the  moral  laws 
are  good  because  God  wills  them,  or  whether  God 
wills  them  because  they  are  good.  We  thus  see 
that  the  idea  of  contingency  pierces  even  to  the 
deepest  sources  of  all  ideas  of  necessity. 

The  problem  of  contingency,  then,  in  its  various 
aspects,  contains  in  nuce  all  the  problems  of  philo- 
sophy, just  as  from  the  opposite  side  they  are  all 
contained  in  the  problem  of  Rationalism.  The 
question  of  contingency  is  in  reality  the  question 
as  to  the  relation  of  the  irrational  to  the  rational, 
of  the  actual  to  the  logical,  of  creation  to  the  eter- 
nity and  necessity  of  the  world.  The  reconciliation 
of  these  opposites  is  impossible.  The  actual  think- 
ing activity  of  man  consists  in  a continuous  com- 
bination of  the  antitheses.  Absolute  Rationalism, 
with  Panthei.sm  as  its  logical  conclusion,  and  abso- 
lute Irrationalism,  with  its  logical  consequence  of 
the  irrelation  and  incoherence  of  things,  or  Poly- 
theism, are  alike  impossible.  The  final  synthesis 
does  not  lie  within  the  scope  of  human  thought, 
and  all  attempts  to  reach  it  lead  to  contradiction. 

In  its  religious  aspect,  the  idea  of  contingency 
implies  the  vitality,  multiplicity,  and  freedom  of 
the  world  in  God,  and,  indeed,  tlie  creative  freedom 
of  God  Himself ; while  Rationalism,  on  the  other 
hand,  signifies  the  unity  of  the  world,  the  supremacy 
of  the  super-sensuous,  the  comprehension  of  all 
things  in  a universal  Divine  law.  Here,  again,  the 
logical  solution  lies  beyond  us.  In  actual  practice, 
it  is  true,  Judneo-Christian  Theism  takes  cognizance 
of  both  sides  at  once,  and  is  therefore,  speculatively, 
the  most  fertile  religious  principle.  Even  that  in- 
terpretation, however,  has  its  incoherences  and  its 
contradictions.  But,  in  the  last  resort,  it  remains 
to  be  said,  such  antinomies  are  ineradicahly  present 
in  every  anti-theistic  system  as  well — in  Pantheism 
and  Nominalistic  Empiricism  alike. 

Literatdre. — W.  Kahl,  Lchre  vom  Primal  des  Il'il/riis  hei 
Auguslimts,  Duns  Scotus  u.  Descartes,  Strassbiirg,  ISSO ; R. 
Seeberg,  Tlieol.  des  Johannes  Duns  Scotus,  Leipzig,  liiOO;  H. 
Rickert,  Gremen  der  naturwissensch.  Begrifsdiildung,  Tub- 
ingen, 1902;  C.  Sigwart,  Logik^,  Tubingen,  1SS9  (Eng.  tr. 
1896);  W.  Windelband,  ‘Zum  Begriff  des  Gesetzes’  {Ilen'cht 
d.  III.  internal . Congr.  f.  Philos.,  1909);  H.  Rickert,  ‘ Psv- 
chophys.  Kausalitiit.  u.  psycliophys.  rarallelisinus  ’ (Phil. 
Abhandlungen  Sigwart  geividmet,  1900). 

E.  Tkoeltscii. 

CONTINUITY  (Gr.  (rw^yeia,  t6  avvex^s  ; L:it. 
contimiatio,  continniim). — We  may  perlnips  dis- 
tinguish three  stages  in  the  history  of  the  notion 
of  continuity  ; (1)  a pre-seientilic  stage,  in  which 
the  notion  is  no  more  than  a simple  description  of 
certain  obvious  facts  of  sense-experience  ; (2)  a 
second  stage,  in  which  scientific  philosophy  first 
arrives  at  an  apparently  clear  and  distinct  concep- 
tion of  the  continuous  as  a peculiar  kind  of 
magnitude  which  cannot  be  divided  into  units. 
This  stage  of  reflexion  makes  its  ajipearance  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Eleatic  criticism  of  the 
assumptions  of  Pythagorean  Geometry,  and  cul- 
minates in  the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle,  in  which 
the  conception  of  a ‘ uniform  continuons  motion  ’ 
is  central  for  the  whole  doctrine  of  Nature. 
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Mathematically,  it  leads  to  the  sharp  contrast 
between  Arithmetic  as  the  science  of  non-continu- 
ous,  and  Geometry  as  the  study  of  continuous, 
magnitude,  which  we  find  carried  out  in  the 
elements  of  Euclid.  (3)  The  third  stage,  repre- 
sented by  the  labours  of  the  19th  cent,  mathe- 
maticians, and  embodied  in  such  theories  of  the 
continuous  as  those  of  Dedekind  and  Georg  Cantor, 
consists  essentially  in  the  attempt  to  develop,  by 
means  of  an  extension  of  the  notion  of  number,  a 
purely  arithmetical  conception  of  the  continuum, 
and  so  to  restore  the  correspondence,  broken  down 
by  Eleatic  criticism,  between  Geometry  and  Arith- 
metic. That  the  new  mathematical  conceptions 
must,  as  they  become  more  widely  knovTi,  exercise 
an  important  influence  on  the  development  of 
philosophical  thought  in  general  is  clear,  tliough 
it  is  perhaps  yet  too  early  to  predict  the  precise 
form  which  that  influence  will  take. 

1.  The  primary  notion  of  continuity. — Here,  as 
in  all  study  of  the  technical  concepts  of  science,  we 
have  to  begin  by  going  back  to  the  history  of 
Greek  thought  in  its  expression  in  language.  As 
abundant  evidence  proves,  the  primary  notion  im- 
plied by  (Twex^s  is  ‘ having  nothing  between,’ 
‘ presenting  no  sensible  gap,’  ‘ hanging  together.’ 
Thus,  with  reference  to  space,  we  find  Thucydides 
speaking  of  the  siege-works  at  Platsea  as  ^wexv 
olK-fjiMTo,,  ‘ buildings  without  a gap,’  which,  as  he 
goes  on  to  say,  looked  like  an  unbroken  wall 
(iii.  21).  So,  with  reference  to  time,  in  the  medical 
writers  of  the  5th  cent,  cruyexeis  irvpeTol,  ‘ non- 
remitting fevers,’  are  distinguished  from  SiaXel- 
TTovres  irvp€Tol,  ‘periodical  fevers,’  and  in  Thucydides 
(v.  85)  a ^vvexv^  prjcrLS,  or  ‘ uninterrupted  address,’ 
is  contrasted  with  a free  conference,  in  which  each 
point  made  by  one  party  is  immediately  answered 
by  the  spokesman  of  the  other.  In  all  these  cases 
we  are  dealing  with  a simple  experience  not  yet 
coloured  by  scientific  reflexion.  Every  one  knows 
the  difference  between  an  unbroken  line  and  a 
series  of  dots  with  sensible  intervals  between  them, 
between  a steady  persisting  pain  and  one  which 
comes  and  goes,  between  the  flight  of  a missile  and 
that  of  a bird.  The  former  seem  to  ‘hang  to- 
gether,’ the  latter  do  not ; and  it  is  this  sensible 
‘ hanging  together  ’ which  the  plain  man  has  in 
mind  when  he  speaks  of  the  former  as  ‘ continuous.’ 
So  far  no  distinction  has  been  made  between  a 
‘ continuous  ’ and  a ‘ discrete  ’ kind  of  magnitude, 
one  which  cannot,  and  one  which  can,  be  broken 
up  into  ultimate  units,  themselves  indivisible. 
The  plain  man,  for  instance,  would  not  object  to 
talking  of  a ‘ continuous  ’ series  of  integers  (e.g. 
those  from  1 to  10),  though  he  commonly  looks  on 
an  integer  as  a ‘ collection  of  ones  ’ (exactly  as 
Aristotle  did).  He  would  call  the  series  ‘ broken  ’ 
only  if  one  of  the  members  were  left  out. 

2.  The  Pythagorean  Mathematics  and  the 
Eleatic  criticism ; views  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
— Serious  reflexion  on  the  presuppositions  in- 
volved in  the  notion  of  the  ‘ unbroken  ’ first  meets 
us  in  the  criticism  of  the  Eleatic  philosophers  of 
the  5th  cent,  on  the  mathematical  and  cosmological 
views  of  their  Pythagorean  neighbours.  Amid  all 
the  uncertainty  which  surrounds  the  reconstruction 
of  early  Pythagoreanism,  one  thing  seems  cer- 
tain. The  Pythagoreans  were  primarily  interested 
in  Arithmetic  because  they  saw  in  it  the  key  to 
the  interpretation  of  Nature.  In  particular,  they 
looked  on  Geometry,  the  foundation  of  all  genuine 
physical  science,  as  an  application  of  Arithmetic. 

‘ Things  are  made  up  of  numbers  ’ because  they  are 
endowed  with  geometrical  form  and  magnitude, 
and  are  therefore  ultimately  made  of  points,  and  a 
point  is  simply  a ‘ unit  having  position  ’ (/ioras  0^cnv 
?Xoc(ra).  The  point  differs  from  the  ‘ unit,’  or 
‘number  1,’  only  in  the  additional  peculiarity  that 


it  ‘ has  po.sition.’  Hence,  since  a whole  number 
(ApL9p.6s)  IS  simply  a ‘ collection  of  units,’  and  since 
a geometrical  figure  is  a collection  of  ‘ units  having 
position,’  there  is  an  absolute  correspondence  be- 
tween Arithmetic,  the  science  of  number,  and 
Geometry.  This  is  why,  in  the  Pythagorean 
scheme  of  the  sciences,  retained  by  Plato  in  the 
Republic  and  Epinomis,  Arithmetic  is  made  to 
take  precedence  of  Geometry.  The  later  arrange- 
ment, followed  by  Euclid — in  which  Geometry,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  pursued  without  the  study  of 
incommensurables,  comes  first  (bks.  i.-iv.  vi.). 
Arithmetic  next  (bks.  vii.-ix. ),  and  then  the  theory 
of  surds  (bk.  x.) — is  due  to  the  effects  of  the 
criticism  of  which  we  have  now  to  speak. 

The  Pythagorean  doctrine  itself  led  very  directly 
to  consequences  which  were  fatal  to  its  own  assump- 
tions. If  lines  are  simply  made  up  of  an  integral 
number  of  ‘ units,’  it  ought  to  be  possible  in  theory 
to  answer  the  question  how  many  points  there  are 
in  any  given  terminated  line.  In  other  words,  all 
lines  ought  to  be  commensurable,  since  the  ‘ unit  ’ 
measures  them  all  without  remainder,  just  as  any 
two  integers,  even  if  prime  to  each  other,  yet  have 
1 as  their  G.C.M.  But  an  immediate  consequence 
of  the  ‘ Pythagorean  theorem  ’ (Eucl.  i.  47)  itself  is 
that  there  is  no  assignable  whole  number  of  ‘ units  ’ 
in  the  base  of  the  equilateral  right-angled  triangle. 
In  other  words,  *^2  is  incommensurable  with  any 
integer.  If  the  Pythagoreans  employed  a strictly 
scientific  method  for  their  crowning  achievement-— 
the  inscription  of  the  dodecahedron  in  the  sphere — 
they  must  likewise  have  known  the  construction 
of  the  ‘golden  section’  (Eucl.  ii.  11),  which  intro- 
duces us  to  another  ‘ irrational  ’ magnitude,  sj5. 
The  legends  which  assert  that  Hippasus  of  Rhegium 
was  drowned  by  the  brotherhood  for  revealing  one 
or  other  of  these  facts  show  how  acutely  the 
Pythagoreans  felt  the  contradiction  between  their 
assumption  and  their  conclusion.  Hence,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  their  critics  should  have  pressed  it 
to  the  utmost.  Parmenides  (fl.  c.  475  B.C.,  accord- 
ing to  Plato)  had  already  attacked  their  funda- 
ment 
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hanging  together’),  and  ibv  ibvn  ireXafet  (‘what  is 
touches  what  is  ’).  In  other  words,  a body  cannot 
be  made  up  of  ‘units.’  Similarly  he  had  denied 
the  reality  of  all  temporal  succession.  Time  is  not 
made  up  of  ‘ moments,’  because  what  is  ‘ never  was 
and  never  will  be,  since  it  is  now,  all  at  once,  one, 
unbroken  ’ (^Trei  vSv  opou  wav,  ^v,  avvexls).  This 
conclusion  would  be  immeasurably  strengthened 
by  the  discovery  of  surd  or  ‘ irrational  ’ lengths 
{i.e.  lengths  which  have  not,  to  the  unit  of  measure- 
ment we  assume,  the  \6ryos,  or  ratio,  of  one  whole 
number  to  another).  We  may  put  the  difficulty 
thus.  The  Pythagorean  conception  of  the  point  as 
a ‘ unit  ’ of  length  involves  the  view  that,  if  on  a 
terminated  straight  line  AB  we  mark  off  points 
corresponding  to  the  successive  integers,  we  have 
only  to  make  our  unit  of  length  sufficiently  small 
{i.e.  to  take  our  successive  points  near  enough 
together)  to  exhaust  all  the  points  of  the  line. 
The  discovery  of  a single  ‘ surd  ’ length  is  enough 
to  show  that  this  is  false.  However  close  together 
we  take  our  points,  we  shall  never  have  included 
one  which  lies  from  the  origin  at  a distance  equal 
to  the  diagonal  of  a square  on  the  ‘ unit’  length ; 
or  again,  there  will  not  be  among  them  any  point 
at  wliich  a straight  line  is  divided  in  ‘ extreme  and 
mean  ratio.’  Such  a conclusion  would,  of  course, 
be  destructive  of  Geometry,  because  it  would 
invalidate  some  of  its  most  fundamental  construc- 
tions. How  far  the  study  of  surds  was  advanced 
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in  the  5th  cent,  we  do  not  know,  but  probably  not 
far,  since  in  the  Theceietus  (p.  147  D ff.)  Plato 
assumes  the  discovery  of  the  successive  quadratic 
surds  from  to  ^17  to  have  been  a recent 
achievement  of  his  friends,  Theodorus,  Thesetetus, 
and  the  younger  Socrates.  Plato  and  his  school 
are  known  to  have  given  much  attention  to  the 
subject,  which  was  especially  advanced  by  These- 
tetus, and  an  incidental  reference  in  the  early 
Peripatetic  tract  on  ‘ Indivisible  Lines  ’ shows  us 
that  they  had  already  examined  and  named  at 
least  two  of  the  types  of  surd  expressions  studied 
in  Euclid  x. — the  diroTo/j,ri  and  the  iK  Svotv  dvo/idroiv. 

But,  even  without  the  explicit  study  of  surd 
magnitudes,  results  equally  fatal  to  the  Pytha- 
gorean identification  of  Geometry  with  applied 
Arithmetic  can  be  derived  from  the  argument  from 
infinite  divisibility,  and  it  was  this  argument  which 
was  specially  pressed  home  by  Parmenides’  pupil, 
Zeno  of  Elea  (fl.  c.  450,  according  to  Plato).  To 
appreciate  Zeno’s  employment  of  the  argument, 
we  need  to  bear  in  mind  that  what  the  Greeks 
called  apidfidi  is  always  a natural  whole  number  or 
integer.  {Even  in  Euclid,  the  notion  of  a rational 
fraction  does  not  occur.  What  we  regard  as 
rational  fractions  he  always  treats  as  ratios  of  one 
integer  to  another.)  Now,  argued  Zeno,  any 
length,  however  small,  can  be  bisected,  but  no 
number  of  repeated  bisections  will  ever  leave  us 
with  an  indivisible  ‘ unit,’  but  only  with  a length 
which  can  be  bisected  again.  Or,  since  the  argu- 
ment shows  that  the  ‘ units  ’ in  any  length  must 
be  infinitely  numerous,  if  the  ‘ unit  ’ has  any 
magnitude  at  all,  every  length  will  be  infinite, 
while,  if  we  take  the  ‘ units  ’ to  be  zeros,  every 
length  will  be  infinitely  small,  since  the  sum  of  an 
infinity  of  zeros  is  still  zero.  Yet  again,  if  a point 
has  magnitude,  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  one 
point  will  alter  the  length  of  a line,  while,  if  the 
point  can  be  added  or  subtracted  without  affecting 
the  length  of  the  line,  it  has  no  magnitude,  and  is 
nothing  at  all  (see  the  fragments  of  Zeno  in  Diels, 
Vorsokratilcer^,  i.  [1906]  130,  133  f.).  The  famous 
‘ paradoxes  ’ of  Zeno,  dealing  with  the  concept  of 
motion  (for  which  see  Diels,  loc.  cit.  p.  131  f.  ; 
Burnet,  Early  Gr.  Philosophy  % pp.  366-369  ; Mil- 
haud, Les  Philosophes-giom&tres  de  la  Grice,  pp. 
130-140),  are  all  aimed  at  the  same  notion  of  space 
and  time  as  made  up  of  minima  of  length  and 
duration,  and,  as  against  this  conception,  are 
unanswerable.  They  do  not,  however,  really  prove 
all  that  Zeno  meant  they  should. 

From  Plato  (Parmenides,  128  D)  we  learn  that 
Zeno’s  object  was  to  ‘reinforce’  the  doctrine  of 
Parmenides  that  ‘the  All  is  One,’  by  showing  that 
the  rival  theory  that  it  is  Many  leads  to  absurd 
results.  He  meant,  then,  to  show  that  space  and 
time  cannot  be  continua  of  points  or  moments. 
All  that  he  really  proved  was  that  they  cannot 
consist  of  points  or  moments  which  themselves 
have  magnitude,  that  the  ‘ elements  ’ of  a con- 
tinuum cannot  be  ‘units’  homogeneous  with  the 
continuum  constructed  out  of  them.  He  has,  in 
fact,  shown  that  there  must  be  more  points  on  the 
line,  more  moments  in  the  shortest  lapse  of  time, 
than  there  are  members  of  the  series  of  natural 
numbers,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  that, 
though  every  continuum  is  infinitely  divisible, 
infinite  divisibility  is  not  an  adequate  criterion  of 
continuity.  He  has  not  shown  that  the  number- 
system  itself  is  not  capable  of  an  extension  which 
would  make  it  possible  to  establish  a genuine  one- 
to-one  correlation  between  its  members  and  all  the 
points  of  a terminated  straight  line.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  Greeks  had  no  conception  of  any  method 
of  constructing  numbers  other  than  the  adding  of 
successive  units  to  an  aggregate,  the  eli’ect  of  Zeno’s 
criticism  was,  in  time,  to  effect  a complete  revolu- 


tion in  their  conception  of  Geometry.  Plato, 
indeed,  clings  to  the  old  view  of  number  as  the 
foundation  of  Geometry,  but  that  was  probably,  as 
we  shall  see,  merely  because  he  did  not  share  the 
common  view  which  identified  number  with  whole 
number.  But  the  Academy,  whose  results  are 
represented  for  us  by  the  work  of  Euclid  (the  last 
of  a series  of  aroixeiwral,  all  whose  predecessors 
seem  to  have  been  connected  with  the  Platonic 
school),  re-arranged  the  curriculum  of  Mathematics 
in  a way  which  can  have  been  due  only  to  the 
Eleatic  criticism.  In  the  final  form  given  to  the 
o-Toix«a,  or  A-B-C,  of  the  subject  by  Euclid,  Plane 
Geometry  comes  first  (bks.  i.-vi.),  embracing  the 
theory  of  Proportion  as  re-cast  by  Eudoxus,  so  as 
to  make  it  applicable  to  incommensurables  and 
commensurables  alike  (bk.  v.),  then  Arithmetic 
(where  all  the  magnitudes  are  ex  hypothesi  com- 
mensurable [bks.  vii.-ix.]),  then  the  study  of 
Incommensurables  (which,  for  the  Greeks,  meant 
expressions  involving  quadratic  surds  [bk.  x.]), 
finally  Solid  Geometry,  culminating  in  the  inscrip- 
tion of  the  dodecahedron  (bks.  xi.-xiii.).  The 
etl'ect  is  that  the  question  of  the  commensurability 
or  incommensurability  of  the  lines  dealt  with  is 
never  raised  in  the  books  which  treat  of  Plane 
Geometry.  Only  once  does  Euclid  in  these  books 
explicitly  undertake  the  construction  of  a surd 
magnitude — viz.  in  ii.  11,  the  construction  of  the 
‘ golden  section,’  which  had  to  be  dealt  with  early 
because  it  is  required  for  the  inscription  of  the 
pentagon  (iv.  11),  and  this  in  its  turn  for  that  of 
the  dodecahedron  (xiii.  17).  In  ii.  11  alone  is  it 
tacitly  presupposed  that  a straight  line  possesses  a 
continuity  which  is  more  than  the  capacity  for 
being  infinitely  divided  into  aliquot  parts,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  see  that  the  scholia  to  the  pro- 
position (Euclid,  ed.  Heiberg,  v.  248-251)  specially 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ‘ problem  cannot 
be  represented  by  numbers,’  ‘ is  not  explicable  by 
counters.’  We  may  note  that  the  researches  of 
the  Academy  into  ‘ irrationals,’  as  represented  by 
Euclid  x.,  do  not  go  beyond  the  consideration  of 
various  types  of  surds  involving  the  extraction  of 
a square  root.  This  limitation  is,  in  fact,  the 
theoretical  counterpart  of  the  practical  restriction 
to  constructions  which  can  be  carried  out  with 
ruler  and  compass,  for  ‘ an  analytical  expression  is 
capable  of  construction  by  ruler  and  compass  only 
when  it  can  be  derived  from  given  magnitudes  by 
a finite  number  of  rational  operations  and  square 
roots,  since  the  intersection  of  two  straight  lines, 
of  two  circles,  of  a straight  line  and  a circle,  is 
always  equivalent  to  a rational  ojieration  or  the 
extraction  of  a square  root’  (F.  Klein,  Vortrdqe 
uher  ausgetvdhUen  Fragen  der  Elementargeometrie, 
Leipz.  \%^5,adinit.).  A further  discovery  of  the  5th 
cent.,  which,  if  it  could  have  been  followed  up,  would 
have  been  even  more  fatal  to  the  old  arithmetical 
treatment  of  Geometry,  was  that  of  the  so-called 
quadratrix  (TeTpayuvl^oviTa),  made  by  Hippias  of 
lilis.  This  curve,  which  gets  its  name  from  the 
fact  that,  if  it  could  be  mechanically  described, 
it  would  solve  the  problem  of  ‘ squaring  the 
circle,’  has  for  its  equation  in  polar  co-ordinates 

0 = — X and  is  thus  the  first  example  in 
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Greek  mathematics  of  a transcendental  function. 

Summing  up,  we  may  say  that  the  actual  effect 
of  the  Eleatic  criticism  was  to  establish  a sharp 
distinction  between  number,  as  composed  of  ‘ units,’ 
and  piyeOas  (‘  continuous  magnitude  ’),  which  has  no 
‘ unit’  or  ‘ minimum.’  A number  is  simply  irXijdos 
p.ov6.Si>iv,  an  ‘aggregate  of  ones’  (Euclid  vii.,  def. 
1,  2),  and  consequently  any  two  numbers  have  a 
‘ common  measure.’  The  straight  line,  being  in- 
finitely divisible  into  lesser  straight  lines,  has  no 
‘ unit,’  and  hence  two  such  lines  often  liave  no 
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‘ common  measure,’  and  are  therefore  incommensur- 
able. The  point  is  put  very  clearly  in  the  intro- 
ductory scholium  to  Euclid  x.  (Heiberg,  v.  415)  : 

‘ The  Pythagoreans  first  began  to  investigate  commensura- 
bility,  being  the  first  to  discover  it  from  their  study  of  numbers. 
For,  whereas  the  number  1 is  a common  measure  of  all  numbers, 
they  failed  to  find  a common  measure  of  magnitudes  (ixeyeOCii/). 
The  reason  is  that  any  number,  however  you  divide  it,  leaves 
you  with  a least  part  which  admits  no  further  division.  But  no 
magnitude,  though  you  divide  it  ad  infinitum,  leaves  you  with 
a part  which  is  a minimum  . . . but  only  with  a part  which  can 
itself  be  divided  ad  infinitum.' 

Thus,  owing  to  the  criticism  of  Zeno,  infinite 
divisibility  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  sufficient 
criterion  of  continuity.  In  language  the  effect  of 
the  polemic  was  that  the  old  definition  of  the  point 
as  a ‘ unit  with  position,’  which  we  know  to  be 
Pythagorean,  was  replaced  by  that  which  now 
stands  at  the  opening  of  Euclid’s  Elements,  ‘ A 
point  is  that  which  has  no  parts  ’ (<rnfii.ei6v  iartu  o5 
lilpoi  oiidiv).  In  thus  being  indivisible  the  point 
does  not,  of  course,  differ  from  the  ‘ unit,’  or 
‘ number  1 ’ {/lovds)  (cf.  Plato,  Republic,  525  E),  but 
it  can  no  longer  be  called  povds,  because  it  is  now 
clearly  seen  that,  unlike  the  ‘ unit,’  the  point  cannot 
be  a ‘ measure  ’ of  anything.  Hence  in  Plato  and 
Aristotle  povds  always  means  the  number  1 ; for 
‘point’  Aristotle  always  says  a-npetov  or  o-riy/vi), 
while  Plato  (see  Aristotle,  Metaph.  A 992%  21)  em- 
ployed the  designation  dpxn  yp<^p-p-n^>  ‘the  beginning 
of  the  line.’  There  are  perhaps  still  perceptible 
traces  of  5th  cent,  opposition  to  the  consequences 
which  Zeno  had  drawn  from  infinite  divisibility. 
Protagoras,  like  Zeno,  a member  of  the  Periclean 
circle,  argued,  in  ‘ refutation  ’ of  the  geometers, 
that  a circle  and  tangent  have  a stretch,  not  a 
single  point,  in  common  (Aristotle,  Metaph.  B 997’’, 
35).  This  looks  like  an  attempt  to  deny  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  the  line,  and  to  identify  the 
minimum  visibile  with  the  unit  of  extension,  and 
thus  to  get  rid  of  the  notion  of  incommensurability. 
Hence  it  may  be,  as  Burnet  has  suggested  (op.  cit. 
188),  that  the  formula  Protagoras  chose  for  his 
relativism,  ‘ Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,’  was 
influenced  by  opposition  to  the  new  doctrine  of 
magnitudes  which  have  ‘ no  common  measure.  ’ The 
anti-mathematical  argument  of  Protagoras  led  to  a 
rejoinder  from  his  greater  townsman  Democritus,  in 
the  catalogue  of  whose  works  drawn  up  in  the  1st 
cent.  A.D.  by  Thrasyllus  we  find  one  on  ‘the  con- 
tact of  the  circle  and  the  sphere,’  and  another  on 
‘ irrational  lines.’  According  to  Plato  and  Aristo- 
phanes (Clouds,  144  ft'.),  who  are  unwillingly 
confirmed  by  Xenophon  (Mem.  IV.  vii.  3,  5), 
Socrates,  too,  was  among  the  mathematicians,  and 
it  may  be  noted  that  in  the  three  chief  places 
where  Plato  makes  him  exhibit  mathematical 
interests  (Meno,  82-85  B,  Thecetetus,  148  AB, 
Republic,  546  BC)  a problem  involving  surd  mag- 
nitudes is,  in  each  case,  under  consideration. 

Plato’s  attitude  towards  the  problem  raised  by 
the  discovery  of  surds,  and  the  recognition  that 
the  infinitely  divisible  cannot  be  made  of  ‘units,’ 
is,  at  first  sight,  perplexing.  He  is  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  study  of  surd  expressions,  and  fully 
aware  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  pteyldr),  but 
refuses  to  take  the  step  of  severing  Geometry  from 
Arithmetic,  and  of  selecting  elementary  Plane 
Geometry  (which  can  be  studied  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  ‘ units  ’) 
as  the  subject  with  which  Mathematics  should 
begin.  To  the  last  he  insists  that  Arithmetic,  the 
theory  of  numbers,  is  the  foundation  on  which  all 
other  branches  of  Mathematics  should  be  based, 
and  the  clue  to  their  meaning.  We  can  exempt 
him  from  the  charge  of  inconsequence  only  by 
supposing  that  his  retention  of  Arithmetic  as  the 
corner-stone  of  Mathematics  was  due  to  a convic- 
tion that  ‘ number  ’ is  not  exhausted  by  the  series 
of  the  natural  numbers,  the  povaSiKol  dpidpol,  or 


numbers  made  up  of  units,  which  Aristotle  ahvaya 
asserts  are  the  only  numbers  there  are.  If  the 
concept  of  number  be  widened  so  as  to  take  in  the 
surds,  so  Plato  probably  thought,  we  may  still 
adliere  to  the  notion  of  one-to-one  correspondence 
of  the  points  on  a terminated  line  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  number-series,  without  incurring  any 
of  the  difficulties  which  were  fatal  to  the  old 
Pythagorean  geometry.  (Just  so,  our  ordinary 
Analytical  Geometry  rests  on  assuming  such  a 
correspondence  of  the  points  of  the  line  with  the 
complete  series  of  the  real  numbers.)  That  Plato 
had  formed  some  such  conception  of  a possible 
extension  of  the  concept  of  number  seems  clear  from 
more  than  one  consideration.  The  suggestion,  as 
Milhaud  has  shown  (op.  cit.  bk.  ii.  ch.  5),  explains 
why  Aristotle  regards  it  as  a capital  point  against 
Plato  to  insist  that  there  is  no  way  of  generating 
numbers  except  by  the  addition  of  units,  and  why  so 
much  is  made  in  Metaphysics  M of  the  complaint 
that  the  ‘ numbers  ’ of  which  the  Platonic  ‘ Ideas  ’ 
are  composed  are  not  all  avp^Xyrol,  commensurable 
with  one  another.  Aristotle  is,  in  effect,  complain- 
ing that  Plato’s  theory  presents  us  with  expressions 
like  iJ2,  ,^3,  a -t  ijb,  and  the  like ; whereas  he 
himself  holds  that  there  is  no  place  for  them  in  the 
number-series,  just  as  Euclid  is  always  careful  to 
speak  of  such  magnitudes  as  pteyldr],  and  to  sym- 
bolize them  by  straight  lines  and  rectangles. 
Positive  evidence  to  the  same  effect  is  furnished  by 
a remarkable  passage  of  one  of  Plato’s  latest 
works,  the  Epinomis,  the  point  of  which  is  to 
maintain  that  all  Mathematics  is  really  the  study 
of  the  generation  and  properties  of  numbers  (Epin. 
990  C tf.).  We  are  particularly  told  here  that  the 
names  ‘ geometry  ’ and  ‘ stereometry  ’ are  alto- 
gether misleading,  and  the  former  is  said  to  be 
‘extremely  absurd.’  ‘Geometiy’  is  ‘manifestly 
an  assimilation,  eft'ected  by  reference  to  surfaces, 
of  numbers  which  are  not  in  their  own  nature 
similar  ’ ; and  ‘ stereometry  ’ is  the  ‘ study  of 
numbers  raised  to  the  third  power,  and  similar  to 
the  nature  of  the  solid,  where  again  those  which 
are  dissimilar  are  made  similar  by  a further 
device.’  (The  passage  should  be  read  in  Burnet’s 
edition,  the  only  one  in  which  the  text  has  not  been 
perverted  by  editorial  dullness. ) 

The  passage  just  quoted  represents  the  highest 
development  of  the  Platonic  theory  of  number.  It 
is  clearly  an  attempt  to  vindicate  for  the  number- 
series  itself  the  same  character  of  a continuum  as 
that  which  belongs  to  the  straight  line,  by  finding 
room  in  it  for  numbers  answering  to  the  irrational 
lengths  of  Geometry.  If  we  followed  out  Plato’s 
suggestions  in  his  own  spirit,  what  they  would  lead 
to  would  be  something  of  the  following  kind. 
Taking  a terminated  straight  line,  we  might  first 
assign  the  co-ordinates  0 and  1 to  its  end-points. 
Then,  by  infinitely  repeated  division,  we  should 
get  one  and  only  one  point  corresponding  to  each 
rational  fraction  between  0 and  1.  Then,  by  in- 
serting further  points  corresponding  to  all  the 
irrationals  between  0 and  1,  we  should  obtain 
points  corresponding  to  the  whole  series  of  algebraic 
numbers.  The  resulting  number-series  would  not, 
however,  exhaust  the  points  on  the  line,  and  would 
therefore  not  possess  the  continuity  of  the  point- 
series,  since  it  would  contain  no  terms  whose 
co-ordinates  are  transcendental  numbers,  though 
it  would  contain  an  infinity  of  points  not  obtain- 
able by  the  process  of  repeated  division. 

Aristotle’s  statement  that  Plato  refused  to  speak 
of  ‘ points,’  but  called  them  instead  ‘ the  beginning 
of  the  line,’  seems  to  indicate  another  attempt  to 
face  a difficulty  inherent  in  the  current  conception 
of  whole  number.  From  the  earliest  times  of 
Pythagoreanism  downwards,  we  find  it  regularly 
assumed  that  the  number-series  must  begin  with  1, 
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the  ‘unit.’  But  the  criticism  of  Zeno  had  shown 
that  we  cannot  think  of  the  ‘ point  ’ as  a ‘ unit 
length.’  If  the  correspondence  between  Geometry 
and  Arithmetic  is  to  be  kept  up,  as  Plato  wished 
it  to  he,  we  must  begin  our  number-series  with 
something  which  answers  to  a zero  of  magnitude 
in  Geometry ; the  first  number  must  be  0,  not  1. 
It  was,  no  cloubt,  this  character  of  the  point  as  a 
zero  which  led  Plato  to  avoid  recognizing  it  as  a 
distinct  entity,  and  to  call  it  ‘ the  beginning  of  the 
line.’  It  seems  most  probable,  however,  that  he 
did  not  clearly  draw  the  right  conclusion  that,  in 
the  same  way,  0 is  the  beginning  of  the  number- 
series.  More  probably  he  thought  of  the  point, 
as  Xenocrates  is  known  to  have  done,  as  an  ‘ infini- 
teisimal  line,’  and  must  be  added  to  the  list  of 
thinkers  like  Leibniz,  who  have  been  led  astray  in 
their  theory  of  the  continuous  by  this  jihantasm  of 
a thing  which  is  somehow  at  once  something  and 
nothing. 

Further  interesting  contributions  are  made  to 
the  theory  of  continuity  in  the  puzzling  dialogue 
Parmenides.  Without  raising  the  question  of  the 
purport  of  the  dialogue  as  a whole,  we  may  note 
the  references  made  in  its  antinomies  to  the 
difficulty  of  regarding  a continuum  as  constructed 
out  of  real  elements.  We  may  take  first  the  treat- 
ment of  ‘contact’ (p.  148  Dff.).  When  a number 
of  things  are  in  contact,  each  ‘ lies  next  to  ’ 

Ketrai)  that  which  is  in  contact  with  it ; e.g.  if  a 
straight  line  is  made  up  of  distinct  ‘ units  ’ in  con- 
tact with  one  another,  the  units  must  leave  no 
gaps  between  them,  and  each  must  have  a definite 
‘ next  adjacent  ’ unit.  In  modern  phraseology,  the 
line  must  be  a ‘ well-ordered  ’ assemblage  of  points. 
Hence,  in  a series  of  n members  there  must  be 
(n-1)  contacts.  It  is  therefore  inferred  that,  ‘if 
there  is  not  number  in  to  fiAXa’  (the  things  ‘ other 
than  the  One,’  ‘ the  Many  ’),  the  ‘ One  ’ cannot  ‘ be 
in  contact  with  them.’  For  Geometry  this  plainly 
means  that,  if  the  points  on  the  line  are  not  ‘ units’ 
(and  the  criticism  of  Zeno  had  shown  that  they  are 
not),  no  point  on  a line  has  an  immediately 
adjacent  or  next  point.  Since  every  integer  has 
a next  integer  in  the  actual  number-series,  this 
means  that  the  points  on  a terminated  straight 
line,  taken  in  the  order  of  their  distances  from  one 
of  the  end-points,  cannot  be  symbolized  by  the 
series  of  integers.  Continuity,  as  exhibited  in  the 
line,  must  be  something  other  than  the  mere  un- 
broken succession  of  the  whole  number-series  1,  2,  3, 

. . .n, . . . Later  on  (155  E-157  B),  we  have  an  argu- 
ment to  show  that  the  very  conceptof  change  leads  to 
the  thought  of  time  as  a series  of  ‘ moments  ’ which 
have  no  duration,  just  as  the  points  on  a line  have 
no  extension.  When  a body  which  was  moving 
comes  to  rest,  or  vice  versa,  there  is  a transition 
from  the  one  state  to  the  other.  This  cannot  take 
place  ‘in  time,’  i.e.  there  is  no  interval,  however 
small,  in  which  the  body  is  neither  moving  nor  at 
rest,  but  passing  out  of  motion  into  rest ; in  any 
given  interval  it  is  either  moving  or  stationary. 
Hence  the  transition  occupies  no  duration,  but 
happens  instantaneously,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
form  the  ‘ paradoxical  ’ {droTos)  conception  of  the 
‘instantaneous’  {t6  i^ai<pvrji).  The  paradox  seems 
to  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  is  hard  to  decide  whether 
the  moment  at  which  the  velocity  0 is  reached 
should  be  counted  as  the  last  moment  of  motion  or 
as  the  first  moment  of  rest.  We  must,  in  the  one 
case,  think  of  the  time  during  which  the  body  moves 
as  having  no  last  moment,  in  the  other  of  the  time 
during  which  it  is  stationary  as  having  no  first 
moment — an  immediate  consequence  of  tlie  con- 
sideration that  no  moment  has  a ‘ next  ’ moment. 

In  Aristotle  we  meet  with  none  of  the  anticijia- 
tions  of  a riper  thought  which  fascinate  us  in  Plato, 
but  we  have,  by  way  of  compensation,  a very 


exidicit  account  of  continuity,  in  so  far  as  infinite 
divisibility  may  be  taken  as  a sufficient  criterion 
of  it.  The  notion  is  fundamental  in  the  Aristotelian 
system,  because  the  steady  and  uninterrupted  pro- 
cess of  the  development  of  latent  potentialities 
into  actualities,  which,  for  Aristotle,  constitutes 
‘ Nature,’  depends  in  the  last  resort  upon  the  uni- 
form and  continuous  movement  of  the  heavens, 
and  continuous  movement  demands  the  continuity 
of  time  and  space.  Hence  any  denial  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  extension,  duration,  and  movement  is 
fatal  to  Aristotle’s  whole  Naturphilosophie.  The 
tract  on  the  Categories  gives  us  the  general  view 
current  in  Academic  circles  and  presupposed  by  the 
more  special  discussions  in  Aristotle’s  discourses 
on  ‘ Physics.’  rb  irdaov  (quantum)  has  two  species 
— -rd  dtupi.B-fji.tvov  (elsewhere  also  t6  Biaiperdv),  ‘ the 
discrete’;  and  rb  avvexts,  ‘the  continuous.’  The 
vital  difference  between  them  is  tliat  the  ‘parts’ 
{p.6pia)  of  the  ‘ discrete  ’ quantum  have  no  Koivbt 
ISpos,  or  ‘common  boundary,’  at  which  they  join; 

e. g.  10  (for  Aristotle  always  confuses  the  number 
of  a collection  with  the  collection  itself,  and  many 
of  his  attacks  on  Plato  arise  from  inability  to 
see  that,  tliough  there  are  many  jiairs  of  things 
in  the  world,  there  is  only  one  number  2,  and  this 
number  itself  is  not  a ‘ pair  ’)  consists  of  7 -f  3,  but 
no  one  of  the  ‘units ’of  the  7 is  identical  with  any 
unit  of  the  3.  But  the ‘parts’ of  a ‘continuous’ 
quantum  always  have  such  a ‘common  boundary,’ 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  line,  is  a point ; i.e.  when 
the  terminated  straight  line  AB  is  divided  at  C, 
the  writer  reckons  C as  belonging  both  to  AC,  of 
which  it  is  the  last  point,  and  to  CB,  of  which  it  is 
the  first,  thus  illogically  counting  the  one  point  C 
twice  over.  Similarly  with  time : the  present 
moment  ‘joins  on’  (BuvdirTet)  both  to  the  p.ast  and 
to  the  future.  It  may  be  taken  either  as  the  first 
or  as  the  last  moment  of  an  unbroken  time-series. 
This  is  the  really  important  point  in  the  distinction 
drawn  for  us  between  the  two  kinds  of  quanta, 
since  it  implies,  of  course,  that  the  trvvexis  irbaov  or 
continuum  is  infinitely  divisible,  and  therefore  does 
not  consist  of  units  or  minima.  It  is  .added  th.at 
not  all  continua  are  composed  of  parts  which  ‘ have 
position  ’ ; e.g.  since  the  past,  present,  and  future 
are  not  all  co-existent,  no  part  or  time  is  ‘ anywhere  ’ 
relatively  to  the  rest.  The  parts  have  not  ])osition, 
but  only  ‘order’  (rdfis),  and  so  far  resemble  the 
members  of  the  whole  number-series.  (We  must 
not,  of  course,  press  this  analogy  too  far,  since  it 
would  lead  to  the  view  that  the  ‘parts’  of  time  form 
a ‘well-ordered’  aggregate,  in  which  each  term 
h.as  an  immediately  next  term.  Time  would  then 
be  made  up  of  minima  of  duration,  and  would  not  bo 
continuous  in  the  writer’s  sense  {Categories,  5'’-6'*].) 

More  characteristic  is  the  account  given  in  Meta- 
physics A 1020%  7 ft’. — ttSbov  (quantum)  means 
‘ that  which  c.an  be  divided  into  constituents  in- 
herent in  it,  whereof  each  is  one  and  “this”’  (rb 
Statperbv  els  ivvirdpxovTa  Civ  tsdrepov  t)  tsaBTov  Iv  ti 
Kal  rbSe  ti  TretpvKev  etvat  [1020%  8]).  Such  a quantum 
is  a TrXijOos,  or  assembl.age,  if  it  can  be  numbered  ; 
a peyeSos  if  it  c.an  only  be  measured.  Thus  a 
wXrjOos  can  be  divided  into  countable  non-con- 
tinuous  elements,  but  .a  peyedos  only  into  continua. 
(We  cannot,  e.g.,  divide  a lino  into  points,  but  only 
into  lesser  lines,  so  th.at  infinite  divisibility  is 
taken  as  the  criterion  of  peyeffos,  ‘ continuous 
quantity.’)  A delimited  (rreTrepaBpevov)  ir’KifBos  is  a 
whole  number  ; a delimited  peyeBos  is  a line,  sur- 

f. ace,  or  body,  according  to  the  number  of  its 
dimensions.  Thus  there  is  only  one  kind  of  magni- 
tude which  is  continuous  in  its  own  right  (sad'  avTb) 
— extension.  Time  and  movement  are  continua, 
not  in  their  own  right,  but  derivatively  (xarA 
Bvppe^TfKbs),  in  virtue  of  their  connexion  with  the 
peyeOos  per  sc,  extension.  Since  the  trajectory  of 
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a moving  body  is  a continuum,  the  motion  is  a con- 
tinuum also,  and  therefore  also  the  time  occupied 
in  the  transit.  A fuller,  hut  logically  unsatis- 
factory, account  is  given  in  the  Physics.  The 
Eleatics  had  held  that  the  continuous  is  indivisible 
(a  theory  which  meets  us  again  in  Spinoza).  Aris- 
totle points  out  that,  on  the  contrary,  only  the 
continuous  is  infinitely  divisible  (185'=,  10).  So  we 
are  told  in  bk.  T that  ‘motion  ’ (the  fundamental 
category  of  a science  of  ‘ Nature  ’)  is  generally 
held  {doKei)  to  be  one  of  the  continua,  and  it  is 
in  the  continuous  that  the  ‘infinite’  first  makes 
itself  noticeable.  Hence,  those  who  give  defini- 
tions of  continuity  commonly  presuppose  the  con- 
cept of  the  infinite,  on  the  ground  that  ‘ what  is 
divisible  ad  infinitum  is  continuous  ’ (200’',  18).  The 
point  that  the  one  primary  continuum  is  spatial 
recurs  in  bk.  A,  ch.  xi.  Time  is  relative  to  change 
(/iera^oXi)),  since  it  is  only  where  we  perceive 
change  that  we  are  conscious  of  duration.  If  the 
‘ seven  sleepers  ’ woke’up,  they  would  not  be  aware 
that  time  had  elapsed  during  their  sleep.  They 
would  ‘ connect  the  former  now  with  the  subsequent 
now,  and  make  one  of  them.’  To  know  what  time 
is,  we  have  to  ask  in  what  way  it  is  related  to 
motion  (tL  t^s  Ktpijo-euis  iariv).  But  what  moves, 
moves  from  somewhere  to  somewhere.  The 
character  of  motion  depends  on  that  of  the  path  it 
traverses.  Motion  is  thus  continuous  because  its 
path  is  so,  and  time  is  continuous  because  motion 
is.  Time  is  ‘ the  number  of  motion  in  respect  of 
before  and  after’  (220%  24).  The  use  of  the  word 
‘ number  ’ is  unhappy,  since  Aristotle  is  never  tired 
of  insisting  that  there  are  no  numbers  but  the 
fjioi'adiKbs  dpidyds,  the  whole  numbers  made  by 
addition  of  units  ; and  the  definition,  taken  strictly, 
is  thus  inconsistent  with  the  view  that  there  is  no 
minimum  of  duration.  The  Platonic  account  (see 
Timceus,  37  D,  and  the  Academic  collection  of  bpoi) 
that  time  is  the  measure  (pArpov)  of  motion,  which 
Aristotle  sometimes  repeats,  is  thus  much  more 
accurate. 

We  finally  reach  Aristotle’s  own  formal  definition 
of  7-6  o’vi'exfs  in'  Physics  E 227®',  where  it  is  given 
as  the  last  resultant  of  a whole  series  of  previous 
definitions.  Things  are  ‘ together  ’ (&pja)  when  they 
are  in  ‘one  and  the  same  primary  place’  (tv  evl 
rSwip  Trpiirip),  i.e.  enclosed  in  the  same  circum- 
ambient surface.  Two  things  of  which  the  ex- 
tremities are  ‘ together  ’ are  ‘ in  contact,’  or  ‘ touch  ’ 
each  other.  A thing  is  ‘ between  ’ (yera^ij)  two 
others,  when  something  which  is  continuously 
changing  arrives  at  it  ‘ before  it  reaches  the  end  of 
the  process  of  change  ’ (i.e.  C is  between  A and  B, 
if,  in  moving  continuously  from  A to  B,  you  pass 
C before  reaching  B.  Thus  the  ‘ derivative  ’ notion 
of  continuous  movement  is  illogically  employed  to 
define  the  ‘ primary  ’ continuum  of  extension  !). 
We  now  define  ‘ next  after,’  and  ‘ immediately 
adherent.’  A term  in  an  ordered  series  is  ‘next 
after  ’ (t<pe^7js)  another  when  there  is  no  term  of  the 
same  kind  between  them.  The  phrase  ‘ adherent 
to  ’ (ix^pevov)  means  both  ‘ next  after  ’ a given  term 
and  ‘in  contact’  with  it  (6  B.v  i(pe^rjs  dv  hirTtp-ai). 
Finally,  continuity  is  a special  case  of  immediate 
adherence,  which  arises  when  the  two  ‘ends’ 
(irtpara)  of  things  which  immediately  adhere  become 
one  and  identical  (Xtyia  8’  elvai  avvex^^  brav  rairh 
ytvrjTai  Kal  iv  rb  tKarepov  irtpas  oh  HirTovrai).  Alex- 
ander of  Aphrodisias,  as  we  learn  from  Simplicius, 
found  this  passage  hard  to  interpret,  and  with  good 
reason.  Apart  from  the  logical  hysteron  proteron 
already  noted,  there  is  a further  difficulty  involved 
in  the  definitions  of  ‘together’  and  ‘contact.’ 
VVhat  is  meant  by  ‘ the  same  primary  place  ’ ’ 
Simplicius  escapes  from  Alexander’s  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  the  notion  of  continuity  is  not 
tacitly  presu[)posed  by  such  a phrase  only  by  giving 


it  a purely  relative  sense ; it  may  mean  at  will 
‘in  the  same  town,’  ‘the  same  house,’  ‘the  same 
room,’  etc.  In  fact,  it  has  no  definite  meaning  at 
all.  The  same  defect  attaches  to  the  subsequent 
definitions,  which  depend  on  that  of  ‘ together.’ 
Two  things  are  ‘ in  contact  ’ when  their  extremities 
are  ‘ together.’  And  such  contact  may  exist  with- 
out continuity.  The  extremities, Jas  in  tlie  case  of 
things  which  are  merely  ‘adherent,’  may  be 
‘ together  ’ and  yet  remain  distinct.  Such  a defini- 
tion does  not  satisfy  our  geometrical  notion  of 
‘ contact.’  However  small  we  take  the  ‘ primary 
place  ’ of  the  two  extremities  to  be,  so  long  as  the 
extremities  remain  distinct,  there  is  no  contact. 
However  small  the  distance  between  a straight 
line  and  a circle  may  be,  so  long  as  it  remains 
finite  at  all,  the  straight  line  is  not  a tangent ; it 
becomes  a tangent  only  when  there  is  one  point, 
and  only  one,  which  lies  both  on  the  circle  and  on 
the  straight  line.  Thus,  surfaces  which  ‘ adhere  ’ 
must  be  absolutely  identical.  Aristotle  is,  in  fact, 
assuming  (with  an  eye  to  his  astronomical  theories) 
that  we  can  have  a set  of  concentric  spheres  en- 
closed within  one  another  so  that  no  space  is  left 
between  the  convexity  of  one  and  the  concavity  of 
the  next  outermost,  and  yet  that  the  convexity  and 
the  concavity  remain  distinct  surfaces.  But  this 
is  geometrically  impossible. 

The  one  point  of  real  interest  which  emerges 
from  the  discussion  is  the  hint  of  a connexion 
between  the  notion  of  continuity  and  that  of  series. 
As  Aristotle  states  the  connexion,  it  is  open  to  un- 
answerable criticism,  since  the  very  impossibility  of 
dividing  the  continuous  into  ‘ units  ’ shows  that  a 
continuum,  as  given,  cannot  consist  of  members 
each  having  a ‘ next  following  term,’  but  the  main 
idea  has  borne  remarkable  fruit  in  our  own  days  in 
Cantor’s  ‘ordinal’  definition  of  the  continuum,  and 
a striking  attempt  has  been  made  by  Zermelo  (in 
Mathematische  Annalen,  Lix.  iv.  514  ff.)  to  show 
that  any  continuous  series  (e.g.  that  of  the  points 
on  a terminated  straight  line)  permits  of  an  arrange- 
ment of  its  members  such  that  every  one  has  a 
‘ next  following  ’ member.  That  no  member  of 
such  a series  as  given  in  experience  has  a ‘ next  ’ 
member  is,  with  laudable  inconsistency,  insisted 
on  by  Aristotle  himself.  ‘ Nothing  continuous  can 
be  made  out  of  indivisibles,  e.g.  a line  cannot  be 
made  out  of  points  ’ (.Phys.  Z 231%  24).  For,  by 
definition,  the  extremities  (ia-xara)  of  things  which 
are  continuous  coalesce,  but  an  indivisible  point  or 
moment  has  no  extremities.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  line  cannot  ‘ consist  of  ’ points,  since  even 
by  infinitely  repeated  division  we  can  only  (break 
it  up  into  lesser  lines,  which  are,  again,  divisible. 
(Tvvexv  can  be  divided  only  into  a-vvexv,  or,  as 
Bradley  has  put  it,  .space  (and  time)  are  ‘ lengths 
of  lengths  of — nothing  that  we  can  find  ’ (Appear- 
ance and  Reality'^,  London,  1897,  p.  37).  On  the 
straight  line,  e.g.,  we  can  find  nothing  hut  points, 
yet  it  is  not  a series  or  class  of  points,  but  some- 
thing more,  though  what  that  something  is  we 
cannot  say.  This  leads  Aristotle  to  break  'with 
the  Platonic  view  that  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and 
Kinematics  form  a single  science  with  a single 
body  of  postulates.  ‘Physics,’  so  he  unhappily 
concludes,  is  distinct  from  Mathematics,  and 
Mathematics  itself  falls  into  two  distinct  doctrines, 
each  with  its  own  peculiar  postulates — the  theory 
of  the  biojparptvov  irdcrov,  or  number.  Arithmetic ; 
and  Geometry,  the  theory  of  the  <rvv€xti  irbirov — 
and  it  is  a logical  fallacy  to  attempt  to  prove  a 
conclusion  which  belongs  to  the  one  science  from 
the  postulates  of  the  other  (ovk  &pa  icriv  dWov 
ytvovs  pera^dvra  Sei^ai,  oXov  rb  yeoiperpiKbv  dpidpr/TiKy, 
Anal.  Post.  A 75%  38).  Zeno  has  at  last  come  by 
his  rights,  in  spite  of  Aristotle’s  personal  failure  to 
appreciate  his  historical  significance. 
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To  consider  the  way  in  which  Aristotle  goes  on  to  develop  the 
view  that  the  regular  and  continuous  development  from  potenti- 
ality to  actuality  which  makes  up  the  life  of  Nature,  as  we  see 
it  in  the  evolution  of  the  adult  organism  from  the  germ,  and  of 
the  germ,  in  turn,  from  the  adult  organism,  or  even  in  any 
steady  qualitative  change  from  one  ‘ opposite  ’ (e.ff.  white,  hot, 
dry)  to  its  contrary  (black,  cold,  moist),  depends  upon  the 
domination  of  Nature  by  the  unending  ‘uniform’  and  con- 
tinuous circular  revolutions  of  the  celestial  spheres — would  take 
us  too  far  from  our  immediate  subject.  We  may  merely  note 
that  it  is  an  indispensable  feature  of  this  view  that  these  re- 
volutions are  ‘ irreversible,’ and  always  take  place  not  only  with 
uniform  velocity,  but  in  the  same  sense,  since  a sudden  reversal 
would  be  equivalent  to  a momentary  breach  of  continuity.  The 
moving  body  would,  Aristotle  thinks,  have  to  he  twice  at  the 
same  point  X,  if  X is  to  be  both  the  goal  of  the  movement  in 
one  direction  and  the  starting-point  for  the  movement  in  the 
other.  Motion  in  a straight  line  without  reversal  is  excluded  by 
the  assumed  finitude  of  the  universe,  and  thus,  according  to 
Aristotle,  only  the  circle  remains,  since  it  is  the  only  curve 
of  which  ‘every  part  is  congruent  with  every  other,’  i.e.  the 
only  curve  of  constant  curvature.  (For  all  this,  see  Physicg  0, 
de  Coelo,  and  de  General.,  passim ; Metaph.  A,  chs.  vi.-viii.) 

From  the  special  tract  against  Xenocrates  and  his  assumption 
of  infinitesimal  lines  which  arc  indivisible  (de  Lineis  Inseca- 
bilibus,  a work  of  some  early  Peripatetic,  apparently  not  Aris- 
totle himself)  nothing  can  be  drawn  for  our  purpose,  though  it 
is  historically  interesting,  as  showing  that  the  study  of  at  least 
some  of  the  irrationals  examined  in  Euclid  x.  goes  back  to  Plato 
and  his  immediate  followers,  as  does  also  the  notion  of  the 
‘infinitesimal.’  Some  interesting  notices  are  preserved  to  us 
by  Sextus  Empiricus,  in  bk.  x.  of  his  attack  on  Dogmatic 
Philosophers,  which  reveal  the  fact  that  the  polemic  of  the 
Megarian  formal  logicians  against  Aristotle’s  whole  conception  of 
the  gradual  developmentof  potentiality  into  actuality,  of  which 
we  read,  e.g.,  in  Metaphysics  0 1046o,  29-32,  was  connected 
with  a revival  of  Zeno’s  arguments  against  motion.  Diodorus 
Cronus  (Sextus,  contra  Mathematieos,  x.  86)  specially  attacked 
the  notion  of  a ‘ state  ’ of  motion,  i.e.  a time  at  which  one 
cannot  say  of  a moving  material  point  (an  opepev  aiiiia,  i.e.  a 
‘material  point,’  not  an  ‘atom’  in  the  sense  of  Democritus  or 
Epicurus,  since  the  atom  was  not  apepe's)  that  it  is  at  any 
position,  but  only  that  it  is  moving  from  one  position  to  another, 
though  one  can,  Diodorus  admits,  say  that  such  a body  must 
ham  moved,  when  it  is  seen  first  at  A and  afterwards  at.B.  The 
view  of  the  reality  of  a ‘state  of  movement’  here  attacked  is, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  inherent  in  Aristotle’s  whole 
treatment  of  continuity. 

Nothing  would  be  gained  by  following  the  history 
of  the  notion  of  continuity  in  Greek  philosophy 
beyond  the  time  of  Aristotle.  The  Stoics,  to  be 
sure,  influenced  later  thought  considerably  by  their 
vigorous  insistence  on  the  idea  of  the  absolute 
continuity  of  matter,  but  neither  they  nor  the 
Neo-Platonists,  whose  doctrines  may  be  called 
the  final  outcome  of  Greek  speculation,  added 
anything  to  what  Aristotle  had  laid  down  as 
to  the  logical  analysis  of  the  concept  of  the  con- 
tinuous itself.  The  sharp  division  between  the 
two  kinds  of  irtaa,  those  which  are  divisible  into 
ultimate  ‘units’  (the  ‘discrete’  quanta)  and  those 
which  are  not  (the  a-vrexVt  or  continuous  wdaa), 
the  adoption  of  infinite  divisibility  as  the  criterion 
of  continuity,  and  the  consequent  view  that  in- 
commensurables  belong  to  Geometry  and  have  no 
place  in  Arithmetic — were  the  permanent  legacy 
from  the  ancient  to  the  modern  philosophy  of  the 
continuous. 

3.  Modern  attitude. — The  general  acquiescence 
in  Aristotle’s  distinctions  makes  it  unnecessary 
to  treat  at  any  great  length  of  the  views  of  most 
modern  philosophers  on  the  nature  of  a continuum. 
For  the  most  part  these  views  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  conception  of  infinite  divisibility  as 
the  sufficient  and  necessary  condition  of  con- 
tinuity. Even  Descartes  seems  to  have  been 
blinded  to  the  real  difficulties  of  the  subject  by 
his  familiarity  with  the  practice  of  employing  the 
symbols  of  Algebra  indiflerently  to  denote  rational 
and  irrational  magnitudes.  Kfe  appears  never  to 
have  asked  himself  what  conception  must  be 
formed  of  number,  if_we  are  to  recognize  such 
expressions  as  \/3,  ^2,  and  the  like  as  numbers, 
and  thus  his  Gionietrie,  with  all  its  historical  im- 
portance, can  scarcely  he  called  a contribution  to 
the  philosophy  of  Mathematics.  Nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  continuity  which  he  claims  for 
matter  amounts  to  more  than  infinite  divisibility, 


the  absence  of  real  ‘ atoms  ’ or  ‘ units  ’ of  exten- 
sion. Hobbes  explicitly  accepts  the  Aristotelian 
definition,  ‘ Continua  inter  se  turn  spatia  turn 
tempora  duo  dicuntur,  quorum  est  aliqua  para 
communis  ’ (de  Corpore,  vii.  10)  ; ‘ Corpora  etiam 
duo  . . . continua  dicuntur  eadem  ratione  qua 
duo  spatia’  (ih.  viii.  9).  Spinoza  even  reverts  to 
the  Eleatic  position,  according  to  which  extension, 
because  continuous,  is  not  really  divisible  at  all, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  parts  or  elements  only  by 
an  illusion:  ‘Substantia  absolute  infinita  est  in- 
divisibilis  ’ (Ethica,  i.  13) ; ‘ ex  his  sequitur  . . . 
nullam  substantiam  corpoream,  quatenus  sub- 
stantia est,  e.sse  divisibilem’  (ib.  corollarium). 
Hence  he  infers  that  quantitas  is  divisible  only  so 
long  as  we  merely  mayine  it — i.e.  think  inaccurately 
about  it ; when  we  form  the  concept  of  it,  we  see 
it  to  be  ‘infinita,  unica,  et  indivisibilis  ’ (Ethira, 
i.  15,  schol.).  It  should  follow  that  we  can  form 
no  concept  of  a plane,  a straight  line,  or  a point — 
a conclusion  which  would  be  the  redwctio  ad 
ab.mrdum  of  Spinozism.  Similarly  Kant’s  critical 
philo.sophy  throws  no  real  light  on  the  nature  of 
a continuum.  Indeed,  if  we  take  seriously  the 
Aesthetik,  with  its  account  of  the  way  in  which 
the  mathematical  concejits  of  space  and  time  are 
generated,  we  shall  clearly  be  led  to  think  of  both 
as  composed  of  minima,  and  therefore  not  con- 
tinuous, though,  to  be  sure,  this  account  conflicts 
with  the  repeated  assertion  that  both  are  ‘ infinite 
given  wholes.’  (The  ‘ synthetic  unity  of  apper- 
ception ’ cannot  help  us  here,  since  it  is  just  as 
much  manifested  in  the  counting  of  the  units  of  a 
group  of  ‘discrete’  quanta  as  in  that  ‘drawing’ 
of  a line  of  W'hich  Kant  has  so  miich  to  sa}’.)  So, 
when  we  are  told  in  the  account  of  the  ‘ Sche- 
matism of  the  pure  Concepts  of  the  Understand- 
ing ’ that  if  we  think  of  any  number,  e.g.  5 or  500, 
this  thought  is  ‘ the  representation  of  a method 
for  representing  in  an  image  an  assemblage  con- 
formably to  a certain  concept,’  we  see  at  once 
that  Kant  is  thinking  exclusively  of  the  natural 
integers,  which  do  not  form  a continuum.  How  it 
can  be  true  that  ‘ the  pure  image  of  all  magni- 
tudes (quantorum)  of  the  outer  sense  is  space,  and 
that  of  all  objects  of  the  senses  in  general  is  time,’ 
and  that  ‘the  pure  schema  oi  magnitude  (qnanti- 
tatis)  as  a concept  is  number,  wliich  is  a repre- 
sentation which  comprehends  in  one  the  successive 
addition  of  one  to  one,’  remains  an  unsolved  mys- 
tery, unless  space  and  time  are  to  bo  non-continu- 
ous  ; and  the  difficulty  is  only  increased  when 
Kant  goes  on  to  say  that  both  sjiace  and  time  are 
'(quanta  continua  because  no  part  of  them  can  be 
given,  . . . except  in  such  a way  that  the  part 
is  once  more  a space  or  a time.’  Nothing  can 
conceal  the  fact  that  Kant  is  trying  to  combine 
Aristotle’s  denial  that  a awexts  can  consist  of 
minima  with  a theory  which  requires  the  con- 
struction of  space  and  time  out  of  such  minima. 
He  even  repeats  in  this  very  connexion  the  old 
criterion  of  continuity,  that  it  is  ‘ that  projierty 
of  magnitudes  in  virtue  of  which  no  part  of  them 
is  the  minimum  (no  part  simple).’  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  ‘ antinomie.s  ’ 
of  the  Transcendental  Dialectic  have  really  nothing 
to  do  with  the  problems  of  continuity.  What 
their  theses  presuppose  is  merely  the  summation 
of  infinite  series,  and  the  difficulties  Kant  pro- 
fesses to  find  in  such  a summation  exist  just  as 
much  where  every  term  of  the  series  has  a next 
term  as  where  it  has  not ; e.g.  the  dilfieiilty,  if 
there  is  one,  about  the  completion  of  the  synthesis 
exists  just  as  much  when  we  consider  2 as  the  sum 

of  the  series  l-f-i-l-^-h...4--t-...as  when 

we  ask  whether  the  ‘ W'orld  had  a beginning  in 
time,’  as  Hegel  correctly  saw.  In  principle,  Kant, 
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like  Aristotle,  identifies  the  infinitely  divisible 
with  the  continuous. 

Hegel’s  own  account  is  so  largely  coloured  by 
metaphor,  and  so  distorted  by  his  determination 
to  prove  that  every  concept  is  precisely  what  it 
is  not  (that,  e.g.,  perfect  continuity  and  absolute 
discreteness  are  the  same  thing),  that  it  is  far 
from  easy  to  say  what  his  real  meaning  is.  Since, 
however,  he  supposes  Kant’s  second  antinomy 
(everything  must  be,  and  yet  cannot  be,  com- 
posed of  simple  elements)  to  be  concenied  with 
continuity  [Werke,  iii.  216),  he,  too,  presumably 
means  by  continuity  no  more  than  divisibility  ad 
infinitum.  His  enthusiastic  praise  of  Zeno,  and 
of  Aristotle’s  treatment  of  the  problems  of  space, 
time,  and  motion,  points  to  the  same  conclusion 
(ib.  p.  227).  The  vagueness  of  Hegel’s  notions 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  he  actually  regards 
the  Anzahl,  or  cardinal  number,  of  a group  as 
itself  a group  of  ‘ units,’  and  asserts  that  it  is  at 
once  ‘ continuous  ’ (because  it  is  one  group  among 
others)  and  ‘ discrete  ’ (because  it  is  a group  of 
units  [ih.  p.  233  f.]). 

Leibniz  may  fairly  demand  separate  considera- 
tion, in  virtue  of  the  peculiar  stress  which  he  lays 
on  the  Principle  of  Continuity  as  fundamental, 
not  only  for  Mathematics,  but  for  Metaphysics. 
This  principle,  as  stated  by  him,  is  much  more 
than  an  assertion  of  the  continuity  of  space,  time, 
and  motion.  Since  his  philosophy  requires  a de- 
nial of  the  validity  of  a vacuum,  he  is  led  further 
to  maintain  the  continuity  of  matter  against  all 
forms  of  the  atomic  theory.  Further,  the  concep- 
tion is  regarded  as  holding  not  merely  of  phe- 
nomena, but  of  the  substances  or  ‘ monads,’  whose 
interrelations  and  internal  self-development  are 
the  reality  of  which  the  extended  and  temporal 
world  is  symbolical.  Real  substances  form  a con- 
tinuous hierarchy,  in  which  each  member  differs 
from  some  other  by  a purely  infinitesimal  differ- 
ence. Or,  as  Leibniz  himself  states  the  principle 
in  a letter  to  Malebranche,  dated  8th  Dec.  1692, 

‘ datis  ordinatis  etiam  quaesita  sunt  ordinata  et 
consentanea.’  Hence  the  absolute  continuity  of 
the  series  of  monads  has  the  continuity  of  the  vari- 
ous peyid-q  as  an  immediate  consequence  ( Centura t, 
Logigue  de  Leibniz,  p.  233  ft'. ).  A special  case  of 
this  principle  is  the  correspondence  between  soul 
and  body,  which  Leibniz  describes  as  follows 
Couturat,  Opusc.  et  frag.  p.  521)  : ‘ God  has  from 
the  beginning  constructed  soul  and  body  with 
such  skill  that  . . . omnia  quae  in  uno  hunt  per 
se  perfects  respondeant  omnibus  quae  in  altero 
fiunt.’  As  to  the  nature  of  the  continuity  thus 
asserted,  we  learn  much  from  the  dialogue  on 
motion  composed  by  Leibniz  on  his  journey  of 
1676  to  visit  Spinoza  [pp.  cit.  pp.  594-627).  The 
question  there  raised  is  whether  the  moment  at 
which  a man  dies  may  be  regarded  as  at  once  the 
last  moment  at  which  he  is  alive  and  the  first  at 
which  he  is  dead  (as  it  must  be,  according  to  the 
Aristotelian  account  of  rb  awexh).  To  say  that 
Aristotle’s  view  is  correct  seems  to  violate  the  law 
of  contradiction  ; to  reject  it  seems  to  imply  that 
two  moments — the  last  of  life  and  the  first  of 
death — are  immediately  adjacent,  and,  if  moments 
can  be  immediately  adjacent,  why  not  points? 
(ib.  p.  601).  But  we  are  thus  led  to  conceive  of 
extension  and  time  as  made  up  of  series  of  indi- 
visible points  and  moments  (ib.  p.  608),  and  find 
ourselves  involved  in  the  ‘ labyrinth  of  the  con- 
tinuum.’ For  we  are  forced  to  say  that  the  number 
of  points  in  the  side  of  a square  is  infinite,  and, 
since  we  can  draw  one  and  only  one  parallel  from 
.any  point  in  the  diagonal  to  a given  side,  and 
since  this  parallel  cuts  two  of  the  sides  of  the 
.square  in  determinate  points,  the  diagonal  will 
contain  the  same  number  of  points  as  the  side. 


and  will  therefore  be  equal  to  it.  This  Leibniz 
regards  as  a proof  that  the  line  cannot  be  an 
aggregate  of  points  (ib.  p.  611).  The  number  of 
points  in  each  will,  in  fact,  he  argues,  be  identical 
with  the  ‘ number  of  all  numbers,’  since  in  both 
cases  it  is  infinite.  Leibniz’s  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  is  to  deny  that  there  is  a ‘ number  of  all 
numbers,’  since,  as  he  holds,  such  a number,  if 
there  were  one,  would  be  the  greatest  possible 
integer,  but  there  is  no  greatest  possible  integer. 
Hence  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a ratio  of  one 
infinite  to  another  (ib.  p.  612  f.),  and  no  assignable 
number  of  points  on  a line.  There  are  as  many 
as  we  choose  to  take,  but  we  never  take  all  there 
are  to  take.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  every  portion 
of  extended  matter  is  actually  infinitely  divided, 
but  it  is  divided  into  portions  which  are  them- 
selves continua,  not  into  points,  and  no  portion  is 
actually  divided  into  all  the  minor  parts  possible. 
Thus,  in  the  end,  Leibniz  adheres  to  the  position 
that  the  continuous  cannot  be  composed  of  simple 
elements,  and  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  space 
and  time  and  motion  are  regarded  by  him  as 
merely  phenomenal,  since  the  real,  as  we  read  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Monadology,  must  be  com- 
posed of  simple  elements.  How  these  views  are 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  further  positions  that 
there  is  at  least  one  continuum,  that  of  the  monads 
themselves,  which  does  consist  of  simple  elements, 
and  that  order  in  space  is  phenomenal  of  the  order 
of  real  monads,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see. 

4.  The  number-continuum  in  modern  Mathe- 
matics.— Under  this  head  it  is  impossible  to  say 
more  than  a few  words  in  the  present  article.  The 
reader  who  wishes  for  more  information  may  be 
referred  to  the  works  mentioned  in  the  annexed 
bibliography,  especially  to  the  brief  and  luminous 
chapter  on  the  continuum  in  Couturat’s  work,  Les 
Principcs  des  matMmatiques.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  first  discovery  of  the  continuum  was  due  to 
the  discovery  of  incommensurable  magnitudes  in 
Geometry,  which  led  to  the  age-long  severance  of 
the  originally  united  studies  of  Arithmetic  and 
Geometry.  It  has  been  the  great  achievement  of 
the  modern  Theory  of  Assemblages  to  show  that 
the  number-system  is  so  far  from  being  inadequate 
to  cope  with  the  continuity  of  the  points  of  the 
straight  line  (the  so-called  ‘linear  continuum’) 
that  the  only  precise  definition  of  continuity  we 
can  obtain  is  one  which  can  be  stated  in  terms 
involving  nothing  but  the  properties  of  ordered 
numerical  series,  and  that  the  only  certainly 
known  linear  continuum  is  that  of  the  ‘ real  ’ 
numbers.  In  other  words,  it  is  no  immediate 
datum  of  intuition  that  the  straight  line  is  abso- 
lutely continuous.  Its  continuity  is  postulated, 
not  intuited,  and  means  no  more  than  the  assump- 
tion that  there  are  on  every  terminated  straight 
line  as  many  distinct  points  as  there  are  distinct 
real  numbers  in  a given  segment  of  the  number- 
series,  such  as  that  composed  of  all  the  ‘real 
numbers  ’ >0<  1.  To  begin  with,  we  have  to  see 
that  none  of  the  old  familiar  criteria  of  continuity 
is  really  adequate  to  express  the  property  which 
we  have  in  mind  when  we  speak  of  the  continuous- 
ness of  this  number-series.  It  is  clear  that  in- 
finite divisibility  is  no  such  criterion,  since  it 
gives  us  only  a series  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
rational  fractions.  By  no  process  of  infinite  divi- 
sion of  a unit  length  could  we  ever  arrive  at  such 

quotients  as  This  corresponds  to  the 

arithmetical  consideration  that  the  complete  as- 
semblage of  rational  fractions  between  0 and  1 
does  not  form  a continuous  series,  since  it  omits 
all  the  fractions  which  have  surds  for  their  numer- 
ator or  denomincator  or  both.  Even  the  inclusion 
in  the  series  of  all  fractions  having  algebraical 
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surds  in  their  numerator  or  denominator  would 
not  make  it  completely  continuous,  since  we 
should  still  have  no  place  left  for  the  infinitely 
numerous  fractions  involving  ‘ transcendental  ’ 
numbers  in  their  numerator  or  denominator.  In 
fact,  it  is  possible  to  make  such  an  arrangement 
of  the  series  of  rational  fractions,  and  even  of 
algebraical  fractions,  that  each  term  of  the  series 
has  an  immediately  next  term.  In  other  words, 
both  series  can  be  so  arranged  that  each  member 
corresponds  in  order  to  one  and  only  one  member 
of  the  series  of  natural  integers,  1, 2,  3.  . . . Their 
ordinal  number,  or  ‘type  of  order,’  is  thus  the 
same  as  that  of  the  series  of  integers  itself.  Nor, 
again,  is  the  number-continuum  adequately  defined 
by  the  property  that  no  term  of  the  series  as  taken 
in  ascending  order  has  an  immediately  adjacent 
term.  For  this  would  obviously  be  true  of  the 
assemblage  of  rational  numbers,  and  again  of  that 
of  all  algebraic  numbers,  though  neither  of  these 
exhausts  the  whole  of  the  number-series.  The 
task  of  the  modern  theorist  is  thus  a twofold  one. 
He  has  first  to  formulate  a satisfactory  definition 
of  the  concept  ‘ real  ’ number,  showing  not  only 
how  the  assemblage  of  ‘ real  ’ numbers  is  logically 
related  to  that  of  integers  or  ‘ natural  ’ numbers, 
but  also  how  the  existence  of  the  ‘ real  ’ numbers 
follows  from  that  of  ‘ natural  ’ numbers.  Secondly, 
he  has  to  identify  the  peculiar  characteristics 
which  distinguish  the  whole  assemblage  of  ‘ real 
numbers  ’ from  those  of  ‘ natural  ’ or  ‘ rational  ’ 
or  ‘ algebraic  ’ numbers ; that  is,  he  has  to  point 
out  the  criterion  of  the  continuity  of  a series. 

It  is  the  achievement  of  Cantor  to  have  first 
stated  this  criterion  exactly,  and  afterwards  to 
have  re-cast  it  in  terms  involving  nothing  but  the 
notion  of  serial  order,  and  entirely  independent  of 
any  appeal  to  our  intuition  of  space.  We  can  here 
do  no  more  than  give  Cantor’s  two  definitions  of  the 
linear  continuum  with  such  brief  explanation  as 
is  necessary  for  their  comprehension.  To  under- 
stand his  original  definition  we  have  first  to  make 
clear  the  meaning  of  the  terms  ‘ point  manifold,’ 
‘ limiting  point,’  and  ‘ derivative.’  By  a ‘ point 
manifold’  is  meant  any  aggregate  of  numerical 
values  whatsoever.  Any  ‘ point  ’ X is  said  to  be 
a ‘ limiting  point  ’ of  such  a manifold  M,  if,  given 
a finite  number  e,  however  small,  there  is  always 
at  least  one  ‘ point  ’ of  the  manifold  M which  is  at 
a finite  ‘ distance  ’ less  than  e from  X.  (Such  a 
limiting  point  may,  or  again  may  not,  be  itself  a 
‘point’  of  M.)  The  ‘derivative’  of  M is  the 
assemblage  formed  by  all  the  limiting  points  of  M. 
When  every  ‘ point  ’ of  M is  one  of  the  limiting 
points  of  M,  and  every  limiting  point  of  M also  a 
‘point’  of  M,  that  is,  when  the  manifold  M is 
identical  with  its  own  ‘ derivative,’  M is  said  to 
be  perfect.  Further,  M is  said  to  be  zusammen- 
hdngend,  or  ‘ cohesive,’  when,  if  any  two  points 
of  M,  po,  p,  be  given,  it  is  always  possible  to  find 
in  M any  finite  number  of  points  jOj,  pi2  • • • Pn  • • • 
intermediate  between  po  and  p such  that  the  dis- 
tances Po~Pi,  Pi-Pi  • • • Pn-p  are  each  less  than  a 
given  finite  number  e,  however  small  e may  be. 
The  definition  of  the  linear,  or  one-dimensional, 
continuum  is,  then,  tliat  it  is  a ‘ point  manifold  ’ 
which  is  both  perfect  and  cohesive.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  series  of  ‘ real  ’ numbers  between  0 and  1 
satisfies  these  conditions,  and  that  the  removal  of 
even  a single  term  from  it  would  prevent  this 
realization.  The  series  of  ‘ rational  tractions,’  on 
the  other  hand,  would  satisfy  the  demand  for 
cohesiveness,  but  would  not  be  ‘ perfect,’  since  tlie 
surd  fractions  are  obviously  limiting  points  of  tlie 
series  of  rational  fractions.  With  the  postulate 
that  to  every  real  number  from  0 to  1 we  can 
assign  one  and  only  one  coiTesponding  distance 
on  the  straight  line,  the  straight  line  is  also  obvi- 
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ously  a linear  continuum  satisfying  the  definition 
(Couturat,  Principes,  p.  91  f.).  It  stUl,  however, 
remains  the  fact  that  Cantor’s  first  definition  re- 
tains the  appearance  of  an  appeal  to  geometrical 
intuition.  The  notion  of  ‘ drstance,’  in  however 
metaphorical  a sense,  Ls  employed  in  explaining 
both  cohesion  and  perfectness.  And  this  means, 
as  Couturat  says,  that  the  definition  is  essentially 
relative.  ‘ It  defines  a continuous  manifold  only 
by  reference  to  another  manifold  (metaphorically 
called  space),  which  is  already  continuous,  in 
which  it  may  have  limiting  points  not  contained 
in  itself’  {op.  cit.  p.  92).  Hence  it  is  only  in 
Cantor’s  second  definition,  where  no  notions  but 
those  of  serial  order  are  presupposed,  that  we  get 
‘ an  absolute  definition  of  a continuum  by  means 
of  its  intrinsic  properties.’  To  obtain  the  defini- 
tion, we  start  again  with  certain  auxiliary  con- 
ceptions. We  consider  the  type  of  order  exhibited 
by  the  rational  numbers  which  are  >0  and  < 1. 
This  series  has  three  peculiarities:  (1)  it  is  de- 
numerable, that  is,  we  can  rearrange  its  terms  so 
that  they  correspond  one  to  one  with  the  suc- 
cessive integers  ; (2)  it  has  neither  a first  nor  a 
last  term ; (3)  between  any  two  terms  there  is 
always  a third  ; and  these  three  characteristics 
are  jiroved  sufficient  for  the  complete  determina- 
tion of  the  type  of  order  exhibited  by  the  series. 
Any  series  possessing  them  may  then  be  called  a 
series  of  the  type  of  order  rj-  Next  we  have  to 
introduce  the  notion  of  what  Cantor  calls  .a 
‘ fundamental  series.’  We  may  coniine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  case  of  an  a.scemliiig  fundamental 
series.  By  this  is  meant  a series  in  which  the 
terms  have  the  type  of  order  rj  just  defined.  Such 
a series  S is  saiu  to  have  a limit  in  if  there  is 
a term  in  t)  which  is  the  fist  after  all  the  terms 
of  8.  We  then  call  any  manifold  perfect  if  all  tho 
‘ fundamental  series  ’ contained  in  it  have  a limit 
in  it,  and  if  all  its  terms  are  limits  of  ‘ funda- 
mental series  ’ contained  in  it.  With  these  pre- 
suppositions, the  type  of  order  0,  belonging  to  a 
one-dimensional  continuum,  is  defined  as  follows  : 
‘The  manifold  9 (1)  is  perfect,  and  (2)  contains 
within  itself  a denumerable  manifold  E,  such  that 
there  is  always  at  least  one  term  of  E between 
any  two  terms  of  Od  The  definition  is  manifestly 
satisfied  by  the  series  of  ‘ real  ’ numbers,  since  it 
can  readily  be  shown  that  the  series  is  ‘ perfect  ’ 
in  the  sense  defined,  and  that,  moreover,  there  is 
always  at  least  one  term  of  the  series  of  tho 
‘ rational  ’ numbers  between  any  two  ‘ real  ’ num- 
bers (Couturat,  op.  cit.  p.  93  f. ; B.  Bussell,  Prin- 
ciples of  Mathematics,  London,  191)3,  vol.  i.  ch.  3G). 

The  two  definitions  are  not  exactly  equivalent, 
since  we  can  construct  scries  which  satisfy  the 
second  without  satisfying  the  first  (e.g.,  to  take 
an  example  from  Couturat,  the  manifold  composed 
of  the  real  numbers  < 1,  together  with  those  from 
2 to  3 inclusive,  satisfies  tho  requirements  of  the 
‘ ordinal  ’ definition,  but  not  those  of  the  other, 
since  there  is  always  a finite  interval  > 1 between 
the  number  2 and  any  of  those  which  precede  it). 
But  every  assemblage  which  satisfies  the  first, 
or  ‘ relative,’  definition  clearly  also  satisfies  the 
second,  or  ‘ absolute.’  This  might  be  regarded 
as  a ground  for  doubting  whether  Cantor’s  final 
result  is  quite  the  same  thing  as  an  analysis  of 
what  is  implicitly  contained  in  the  simple  pre- 
scientilic  notion  of  continuity  as  uiibroKenness. 
But  it  remains  true  that  his  analysis  succeeds  in 
defining  for  us,  by  means  of  purely  intrinsic  pro- 
perties, tho  continuity  of  the  ‘ real’  numbers,  and 
that  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  Geometry 
requires  us  to  ascribe  any  different  kind  of  con- 
tinuity to  the  straight  line.  We  are  thus  finally 
enabled  to  remove  the  apparently  insuperable 
barrier  established  by  the  Eleatic  criticism  be- 
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tween  Geometry  and  the  theory  of  number.  Every 
geometrical  proposition  can  once  more  be  stated 
in  terms  which  involve  only  the  notions  with  which 
the  study  of  number  has  already  made  us  familiar. 
‘This  fact,’  as  Couturat  says  (op.  cit.  p.  97), 
‘ finally  refutes  all  the  doctrines  which  regard  the 
notion  of  the  continuous  as  arising  from  sensuous 
intuition  and  refractory  to  the  understanding.’ 

Literature.!— i.  Poji  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY  and  Mathe- 
MA  TIGS  : Euclidis  Opera,  edidit  et  Latine  interpretatus  est  J.  L. 
Heiberg,  Leipzig  [the  Elements  and  the  scholia  on  them  form 
vols.  i.-v.  of  this,  the  only  critical  edition,  1883-1888] ; Procli 
Diadochi  in  primum  Euclidis  Elementorum  Librum  Com- 
mentarii  ex  recom.  G.  Friedlein,  Leipzig,  1873  ; H.  Diels, 
Fragmente  der  Vorsokratiker^,  2 vols.,  Berlin,  1906-1910  ; 
Aristotle,  de  Lineis  Insecabilibus,  tr.  H.  H.  Joachim  (pt.  2 
of  The  Works  of  Aristotle,  Eng.  tr.,  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press, 
1908) ; J.  Burnet,  Early  Greek  Philosophy^  London  and 
Edinburgh,  1908 ; G.  Milhaud,  Les  Philosophes-gioirMres  de 
la  Grice  : Platon  et  ses  pridecesseurs,  Paris,  1900  ; O.  Apelt, 
‘ Die  Widersaoher  der  Mathematik  im  Alterthum  ’ (in  Beitrdge 
zur  Gesch.  der  gr.  Philosophie,  pp.  253-287),  Leipzig,  1891  ; 
H.  G.  Zeuthen,  Hist,  des  mathlmatiques  dans  VantiquiU  et 
le  moyen  dge,  Paris,  1902  (original  in  Danish,  Copenhagen,  1893). 
Keference  may  also  be  made  to  the  various  standard  works  on 
the  history  of  Mathematics  generally,  or  on  Greek  Mathematics 
in  particular,  especially  to  the  great  work  of  Moritz  Cantor, 
Vorlestingen  iiber  Geschichte  der  Mathematik,  Leipzig,  1880 
(new  ed.  vol.  i.  1909). 

ii.  E'OB  modern  Philosophy  : Besides  the  collected  editions 
of  the  works  of  philosophers,  special  mention  may  be  made  of 
L.  Couturat,  Opuscules  et  fragments  inidits  de  Leibniz,  Paris, 
1903,  also  La  Logique  de  Leibniz  d’aprls  des  documents  inldits, 
Paris,  1903 ; B.  Russell,  Critical  Exposition  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Leibniz,  Cambridge,  1900,  also  ‘ Recent  Work  on  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Leibniz  ’ (in  Mind,  new  series,  no.  46,  April  1903). 

in.  Modern  DEVELOPMENTS-.  G.  Cantor,  ‘ Grundlagen 
einer  allgemeinen  Mannichfaltigkeitslehre  ’ (Mathematische 
Annalen,  xxi.  [1883]),  also  ‘Beitrage  zur  Begriindung  der 
transflniten  Mengenlehre’  (ib.  xlvi.  xlix.  [1895,  1897  ; French 
tr.  by  Marotte,  Sur  les  fondements  de  la  thiorie  des  ensembles 
transfinis,  Paris,  1899]) ; R.  Dedekind,  Stetigkeil  und  irra- 
tionale  Zahlen^,  Brunswick,  1892  ; P.  du  Bois-Reymond,  Die 
allgemeine  Fmiktionentheorie,  Tubingen,  1882  ; L.  Couturat, 
De  rinfini  mathimatique,  Paris,  1896  (see  esp.  Appendix  4,  on 
Cantor),  also  Les  Principes  des  mathlmatiques,  Paris,  1905 
(with  specially  valuable  Appendix  on  Kant’s  Phiiosophy  of 
Mathematics) ; A.  Schonflies,  ‘ Die  Entwickelung  der  Lehre 
von  den  Punktmannigfaltigkeiten  ’ (Jahresber.  der  deutschen 
Mathematiker-Vereinigung,  viii.  2,  Leipzig,  1900);  B.  Russell, 
The  Principles  of  Mathematics,  i.  Cambridge,  1903 ; G.  Vivanti, 
Teoria  delle  funzioni  analitiche,  Milan,  1901  [pt.  i.  contains  a 
very  simple  and  lucid  exposition  of  the  main  principles  of  the 
Theory  of  Assemblages] ; E.  W.  Hobson,  Theory  of  Functions 
of  a Real  Variable,  Cambridge,  1907.  The  progress  actually 
made  in  the  re-arithmeticizing  of  pure  mathematics,  due  partly 
to  modern  research  into  the  notions  of  infinity  and  continuity, 
and  partly  to  the  development  of  symbolic  logic,  can  be  traced 
in  the  successive  volumes  of  G.  Peano,  Formulaire  de  Mathl- 
matiques,  Turin,  1901.  The  latest  edition,  reckoned  as  vol.  v.  of 
the  complete  work,  appeared  in  1908  with  the  title  Formulario 
Matematico,  the  necessary  verbal  explanations  and  annotations 
to  the  Jlogical  symbols  in  which  the  propositions  are  written 
being  now  given  in  what  the  author  calls  an  ‘uninflected 
Latin,’  and  not  in  French,  as  was  the  case  in  the  earliest 
editions.  A.  E.  TAYLOR. 

CONTRACT. — i.  Definition. — If  one  makes 
an  engagement  to  go  to  dinner  at  a friend’s  house, 
no  contract  arises,  because  the  purpose  of  the 
engagement  is  not  such  that  tlie  law  will  deal  with 
it ; or  again,  if  one  buys  an  article  in  a shop  for 
ready  money,  that  is  not  usually  termed  a contract, 
because  there  the  whole  transaction  is  terminated, 
as  it  were,  on  the  instant ; but,  if  one  undertakes 
to  pay  for  the  article  afterwards,  a continuing 
contract  emerges,  because,  in  this  case,  the  agree- 
ment gives  rise  to  an  undertaking  which  can  be 
appropriately  enforced  by  law.  From  these 
examples  we  see  that  contract  is  really  the 
combination  of  two  legal  ideas — that  of  agreement 
and  that  of  obligation.  In  the  case  of  the  invita- 
tion to  dinner  there  is  agreement,  but  no  legal 
obligation  connected  with  it ; in  the  case  of  the 
sale  of  goods  for  ready  money,  the  obligation  fades 
away  as  soon  as  it  arises.  But,  according  to  the 
Indian  Contract  Act,  for  example,  ‘ an  agreement 
enforceable  by  law  is  a contract’  (Sect.  2 (h)) ; and, 
where  we  find  such  an  agreement,  we  find  a legal 

1 The  ordinary  collected  texts  of  ancient  and  modern  philo- 
sophers have  been  omitted  from  this  list. 


tie,  an  obligation,  something  for  the  law  to  take 
hold  of,  directly  affecting  the  contracting  parties. 
In  other  words,  the  agreement,  as  it  has  been  put, 
‘ contemplates  something  to  be  done  or  forborne  by 
one  or  more  of  the  parties  for  use  of  the  others  or 
other,’  to  which  the  law  can  attach  itself ; and  it 
is  generally  said  that  it  must  be  the  intention,  or 
implied  intention,  of  the  parties  that  the  relation 
should  have  a legally  binding  effect.  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  writing  with  reference  to  the  English  law, 
adds  to  the  word  ‘ agreement  ’ the  word  ‘ promise  ’ 
(Principles  of  Contract’’,  1902,  pp.  2,  3,  5).  But 
that  is  a minor  subtlety.  Theoretically,  at  least, 
we  can  fix  our  attention  on  an  agreement  as  the 
starting-point  in  which  there  must  be,  as  it  is 
frequently  stated,  the  meeting  of  two  minds  in  one 
and  the  same  intention.  And  thus  the  more 
technical  treatment  of  contract  fits  into  those 
statements  of  the  doctrine  in  which  it  is  regarded 
as  a phase  of  the  legal  wUl,  constantly  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  philosophical  jurists — especially 
German  jurists.  The  relation  represents  the 
meeting  of  individual  wills  in  one  intention,  as 
opposed  to  the  individual’s  endeavours  to  realize 
his  will  by  means  of  the  materials  foimd  in  the 
world  around  him,  which  gives  rise,  logically,  to 
the  conception  of  property.  In  the  former  case, 
the  individual  meets  his  fellows ; in  the  latter,  the 
external,  material  world. 

It  has,  however,  been  suggested  that  it  is  not 
necessary,  in  order  that  a contract  should  be 
entered  into,  that  the  wills  of  the  parties  should 
be  really  at  one  (Holland,  Jurisprudence'’-'’,  1906, 
ch.  xii.).  Should  we  not  say,  it  is  argnied,  that 
here  emphatically  the  law  regards  not  the  wUl  in 
itself,  but  the  wUl  as  manifested  voluntarily? 
There  are  well-founded  expectations  which  the  law 
endeavours  to  protect  by  its  enforcement  of  con- 
tract, and  these  do  not  always  arise  from  expressions 
Avhich  truly  represent  the  intention.  What  of  the 
case  in  which  a party  enters  into  a contract,  resolved 
all  the  time  not  to  perform  his  part,  yet  inducing 
another  party  to  enter  into  it  on  the  contrary 
supposition  ? Surely  the  contract  will  hold  good. 
Is  it  not  the  will,  as  expressed,  and  nothing  more, 
that  the  law  regards,  leaving  the  question  of  a true 
consensus  on  one  side,  as  beyond  its  province 
altogether  ? The  language  of  positive  systems  of 
law,  it  is  said,  moreover,  is  ambiguous  on  the 
point ; for  the  question  is  practically  a new  one, 
and  it  has  not  till  recently  been  seriously  con- 
sidered how  far  a true  consensus,  in  the  significance 
explained  above,  is  needed.  In  answer  to  this 
doctrine,  it  may  be  maintained  that,  although  the 
inner  agreement  is  a fact  to  be  proved,  and  in  some 
cases  is  not  allowed  to  be  disproved,  the  agreement 
itself  is  vital  to  the  theory  of  contract.  The 
inference  drawn  is  that  there  was  an  agreement ; 
and  such  inferences  depend  for  their  reasonable- 
ness and  usefulness  on  the  fact  that  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  they  are  sound.  Without 
reference  to  the  wUl — to  the  inner  intention,  if  one 
chooses — the  expression  of  agreement  would  be 
meaningless.  It  must  in  the  last  resort  be  con- 
nected with  the  man,  with  the  personality ; and 
not  merely  attach  itself  to  outward  forms  of 
expression.  Unless  this  is  done,  we  obtain  a view 
of  contract  which  is  too  scholastic  to  be  satisfactory. 

The  two  main  aspects  of  the  agreement  by  which 
the  tie  is  created  find  their  typical  form  in  the 
ideas  of  offer  and  acceptance,  which  give  rise  to 
a large  body  of  law  in  a developed  system.  On 
the  other  hand,  such  facts  as  error,  fraud,  mis- 
representation, undue  influence,  and  force  operate 
on  the  consent  embodied  in  the  agreement,  and 
may  vitiate  it  wholly,  or  create  a flaw  which 
renders  it  reducible  from  one  side.  These  are  most 
usefully  studied  in  relation  to  some  definite  legal 
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system.  Again,  the  State  itself  places  certain 
legal  restraints  upon  contract  generally,  witli 
regard  to  its  subject  - matter ; these  are  more 
important  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general 
reader.  In  Pollock’s  work  on  Contract,  agree- 
ments are  said  in  English  law  to  be  unlawful 
and  void  (1)  if  the  matter  or  purpose  with  which 
they  deal  is  contrary  to  positive  law ; (2)  if  it  is 
contrary  to  positive  morality  recognized  as  such 
by  law  ; (3)  if  it  is  contrary  to  the  common  welfare, 
as  tending  to  prejudice  the  State  in  its  external 
relations,  or  in  its  internal  relations,  or  as  tending 
to  improper  or  excessive  interference  with  the 
lawful  actions  of  individual  citizens  (op.  cit.  27.5). 
And  we  may  say  generally  that  the  State  will 
refuse  to  recognize  a contract  not  only  when  it  is 
simply  illegal  (without  further  explanation  being 
offered),  but  also  when  the  object  is  contra  bonos 
mores,  or  when  it  is  against  ‘public  policy’  and 
cannot  he  allowed  free  scope  in  the  State’s  own 
organization.  In  the  case  of  public  policy,  the 
disputable  points  which  arise  are  numerous,  and 
the  dividing  lines  between  what  the  State  should, 
and  what  it  should  not,  do  are  extremely  difficult 
to  find.  Then  we  may  couple  with  sucli  restraints 
the  complicated  subject  of  form.  The  modern 
tendency  is  towards  simplicity  of  form.  Com- 
plexity is  undoubtedly  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of 
our  own  days,  when  the  bustle  of  commercial 
enterprise  demands  essentials  and  nothing  but 
essentials.  A complicated  form,  however,  prevents 
a bargain  from  being  rashly  made,  and  it  renders 
it  easier  to  prove  afterwards  what  has  taken  place. 
The  tendency  to  reduce  the  ‘ solemn  form  ’ can 
have  free  scope  only  so  far  as  is  possible  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  exigencies  of  proof. 

ii.  Classification. — Contracts  have  very  fre- 
quently been  divided  into  principal  and  accessory  ; 
and  this  division  is  a good  one.  It  is  not  so  clear 
that  the  division  of  the  first  class  into  onerous  and 
gratuitous,  often  made,  is  equally  useful  (although 
Kant  declared  that  it  was  the  rational  one) ; for 
principal  contracts  seem  rather  to  fall  into  several 
distinct  groups.  The  following  list  will  afford  the 
reader  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  field  of  modern 
contract.  It  follows  mainly  the  arrangement 
given  by  Holland  in  his  Jurispyrudencc. 

I.  Principal  contracts. — Principal  contracts  are 
those  which  are  entered  into,  so  to  speak,  for  their 
own  sake,  as  opposed  to  accessory  contracts. 

(1)  Contracts  of  alienation. — These  may  be 
gratuitous,  when  they  are  contracts  to  give,  hut 
are  not  generally  so.  In  fact,  a contract  to  give 
is  generally  enforceable  by  law  only  in  certain 
limited  cases.  But  gifts  made  in  view  of  marriage 
are  not  considered  as  mere  gifts,  for  marriage  is  an 
onerous  consideration.  Then  under  this  head  fall 
barter  and  exchange,  when  regarded  as  contracts  ; 
and,  more  important,  sale.  A distinct  line  should 
be  drawn  between  barter  and  sale  ; the  essence  of 
sale  seems  to  be,  in  the  simplest  words,  the  giving 
of  something  for  money.  Specific  formalities  are 
generally  imposed  upon  contracts  for  sale  of 
certain  important  classes  of  property,  such  as  the 
res  mancipi  of  the  Roman  Law,  ‘real  property,’ 
immoveables.  Apart  from  these,  perhaps  the  most 
important  variation  in  the  views  taken  of  the 
contract  by  different  legal  systems  is  connected 
with  the  transfer  of  the  property  sold.  Sometimes 
a contract  of  sale,  in  the  usual  case,  per  se,  transfers 
the  property — it  has  the  power  of  transference  by 
itself.  Sometimes  it  has  no  such  legal  consequence  ; 
it  remains  an  agreement  to  transfer  merely.  The 
parties  to  the  contract,  again,  may  have  various 
duties,  but  two  of  them  are  generally  recognized. 
The  duty  of  the  seller  is  to  deliver  the  goods,  and 
the  duty  of  the  purchaser  is  to  accept  and  pay  for 
them.  These  duties,  regarded  from  the  point  of 


view  of  rights,  yield  the  main  rights  of  purchaser 
and  seller. 

(2)  Contracts  dealing  %oith  hiring,  loan,  etc. — 
Hiring  has  largely  superseded  gratuitous  loan  ; 
and  the  law  of  hiring  has  been  extended  in  many 
directions.  Two  important  branches  of  it  in  the 
commercial  world  are  contracts  for  carriage  and 
agency.  Both  in  commercial  and  in  domestic  life  we 
find  contracts  for  the  hire  of  servants  engaging 
much  attention.  As  regards  immoveables,  hiring 
is  generally  guarded  by  specific  restrictions.  In  a 
loan  for  consumption,  we  find  money  or  certain 
kinds  of  things  given  to  the  opposite  party  on  the 
undertaking  that  he  shall  on  a future  day  return, 
not  necessarily  the  things  themselves,  but  their 
equivalent  in  kind.  It  is  in  connexion  with  this 
branch  of  the  law  that  the  interesting  problems  of 
how  to  treat  usury  from  the  legal  point  of  view 
arise.  In  a loan  for  use,  again,  which  is  in  essence 
gratuitous,  the  identical  thing  lent  is  returned. 
In  deposit,  one  gives  a thing  to  another  in  order 
that  the  latter  may  keep  it  for  him  gratuitously 
and  restore  it  upon  demand. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  group  of  contracts 
is  very  miscellaneous.  Holland  has  attempted  to 
minimize  the  confusion  by  making  the  two  principal 
divisions  of  (a)  contracts  for  ])ermi.ssive  use,  and 
(h)  contracts  for  service.  In  tlie  first  class  (a)  he 
places  (1)  loan  for  consumption  ; (2)  loan  for  use  ; 
and  (3)  ‘letting  for  hire.’  In  the  second  (h)  he 
places  contracts  (1)  for  care-taking ; (2)  for  doing 
work  on  materials ; (3)  for  carriage ; (4)  for  pro- 
fessional or  domestic  services ; (5)  for  agency ; (6) 
for  partnership.  Then,  under  a separate  head  (c)  he 
places  contracts  for  negative  services,  in  which  one 
party  undertakes  to  abstain  from  certain  acts— a 
mode  of  contract  somewhat  grudgingly  recognized 
by  law.  This  procedure  helps  to  introduce  some 
order  into  the  mass  of  almost  intractable  material ; 
although,  for  example,  it  places  contracts  for 
partnership  under  contracts  for  service— a doubtful 
arrangement.  The  reader,  however,  maj'  certainly 
begin  by  taking  the  whole  of  the  large  class  of 
contracts  with  which  we  are  dealing  as  capable  of 
being  split  up  into  three  divisions — permissive  use, 
service,  negative  service — although  he  may  after- 
wards come  to  consider  the  principles  of  grouping 
somewhat  strained.  Partnership,  which  is  thus 
disposed  of  under  ‘service,’  is  said  to  be  the 
relation  which  subsists  between  persons  carrying 
on  a business  in  common,  with  a view  of  jirolit 
(Partnership  Act,  1890) ; and  the  law  of  partner- 
ship widens  out  into  the  whole  law  of  Joint  Stock 
Companies. 

Agency  deserves  special  notice.  It  is  itself  a 
contract,  as  has  been  pointed  out ; but  it  is  also  an 
important  instrument  in  extending  the  power  of 
contract.  It  enables  us,  as  it  were,  to  move 
objects  at  a distance.  Through  it,  the  contractor 
can  work  at  the  other  side  of  the  world.  In  the 
ordinary  use  of  the  term,  agency  is  constituted 
where  one  person  is  employed  to  act  for  another 
— to  represent  him  in  dealings  with  third  per- 
sons. A distinction  between  a general  and  a 
special  agent  is  often  made  ; but  it  is  of  doubtful 
value  logically  ; it  seems  to  be  most  consistently 
drawn  between  an  agent  whose  business  has  a 
defined  scope  and  character,  apart  from  the  terms 
of  his  agreement  with  his  principal,  and  one  who 
is  merely  empowered  to  do  certain  specilic  acts. 
The  main  logical  point  to  be  noticed  in  the  law  of 
agency  is  that,  when  the  agent  contracts  as  an 
agent  with  third  parties,  he  binds  his  principal, 
and  then,  so  to  speak,  drops  out  of  the  transaction. 
If  he  binds  himself,  he  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  agent ; and  any  exceptions  are  modifications 
of  the  general  principle.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  noticed  that  the  agent  does  not  really  act 
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as  the  blind  instrument  of  his  principal,  as  the  pen 
or  the  hand  acts.  His  real  usefulness  arises  from 
his  being  an  intelligent  instrument,  and  without 
the  help  of  such  intelligent  instruments  many  of 
the  tasks  of  modern  commerce  would  be  quite 
impossible. 

(3)  Contracts  of  marriage. — But  marriage  is  only 
technically  and  in  a somewhat  strained  sense  a 
contract.  No  doubt  it  cannot  be  entered  into 
without  the  consent  of  at  least  two  parties.  But 
the  relationship  stands  by  itself ; and  even  in  a 
system  of  law,  like  that  of  Scotland,  which  favours 
the  contractual  construction,  there  are  grave 
difficulties  in  regarding  it  as  a contract  in  anything 
more  than  a very  technical  sense.  In  contract, 
the  tendency  is  to  allow  the  contracting  parties 
to  attach  what  conditions  they  please  to  their 
bargain,  provided  these  are  not  against  ‘ good 
morals  ’ or  ‘ public  policy  ’ ; it  may  be  conditional 
in  its  origin,  and  its  duration  is  dependent  on  the 
will  of  the  parties.  In  marriage  these  features  are 
not  present.  When  it  is  entered  into,  it  is  not 
governed  by  private  contract  in  its  most  important 
particulars,  but  by  the  fixed  rules  of  the  law  of 
husband  and  wife.  It  cannot  be  entered  into  on 
condition  that  a certain  event  shall  happen,  or  that 
it  shall  be  dissolvable  at  pleasure,  or  that  it  shall 
last  for  a certain  fixed  period  of  time.  The  relation 
between  the  two  persons,  also,  extends  an  influence 
to  their  relatives  and  maintains  that  influence 
even  after  death  ends  the  marriage.  The  husband 
and  wife  create  not  only  their  own  status,  but  the 
status  of  their  children  ; and  that  status  can  never 
be  taken  away  or  infringed  by  the  acts  of  the 
parties  (Fraser,  Husband  and  Wife^,  1876,  eh.  ii. ). 
Such  considerations,  primarily  applicable  to  Scots 
Law,  show  us  how  marriage  must  be  differentiated 
from  an  ordinary  contract.  Of  course,  it  may  be 
said  that  all  these  restrictions  are  made  merely 
with  the  object  of  maintaining  ‘good  morals’  and 
furthering  ‘ public  policy.  ’ But  the  whole  tendency 
of  contract  is  to  leave  the  parties  as  far  as  possible 
to  shape  their  own  bargain ; and,  where  we  have 
a relation  so  governed  in  its  essentials  by  the  law 
— so  restricted  to  meet  the  needs,  as  the  law  con- 
ceives them,  of  family  life — as  marriage  is,  it  is 
only  in  a very  peculiar  and,  as  we  have  said, 
technical  sense  that  it  can  be  called  contractual. 
It  derives  its  tyj^e  not  from  the  contracting  parties, 
but  from  moral  and  social  considerations,  which 
are  held  to  be  superior  to  their  wishes ; and  these 
considerations  not  only  restrict  it,  but  shape  it. 

A distinction  must,  of  course,  be  drawn  between 
an  engagement  to  marry  in  the  future — an 
‘ engagement  ’ in  popular  language  — and  an 
engagement  which  actually  amounts  to  a marriage. 
The  former  more  nearly  approaches  a contract  of 
the  ordinary  type  than  the  latter,  provided  it  is 
recognized  by  the  system  of  law  which  governs  it 
as  a fit  subject  for  legal  interference.  When  that 
is  the  case,  we  find  unfulfilled  engagements 
frequently  giving  rise  to  actions  for  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage.  On  the  whole,  such  actions 
seem  to  be  discouraged  by  the  systems  of  law  in 
vogue  on  the  Continent ; and  many  jurists  are  of 
opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  abolished  in  our  own 
country.  But  this  opinion,  it  should  be  noted, 
does  not  imply  that  actions  for  seduction  should  be 
discontinued. 

(4)  Wagering  contracts. — This  is  an  unfortunate 
name  for  an  important  group.  In  these  contriicts, 
one  of  the  efl'ects  of  the  contract,  as  regards  prolit 
and  loss,  either  for  all  the  ])arties,  or  for  some  of 
them,  deijends  upon  an  uncertain  event.  But  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  dellne  them  satisfactorily; 
and  tliat  stfi-temcnt  must  be  taken  as  merely 
exjdanatory.  Broadly,  bets  and  stakes  are  not 
enforceable  in  modern  law.  And  the  most  im- 


portant group  under  the  general  head  is  formed  by 
contracts  of  insurance — marine,  fire,  and  life 
insurance,  and  less  important  tyx^es.  Of  course, 
these  are  not  logically  gambling  transactions,  but 
are  rather  attempts  to  eliminate  the  risks  of  the 
unforeseen. 

2.  Accessory  contracts. — There  is  a large 
number  of  contracts  which  may  be  entered  into  as 
accessory  to  the  main  transaction ; and  these 
form,  as  previously  stated,  a second  main  branch 
of  the  subject.  It  may  suffice  to  name  a few  of 
them — indemnity,  suretyship,  warranty,  ratifica- 
tion. A promissory  note  forms  such  a contract. 
Suretyship  is  in  many  systems  a formal  contract ; 
and  the  guarantee  may  sometimes  support  an 
obligation  which  is  merely  natural,  i.e.,  which  itself 
cannot  be  enforced — a curious  point. 

3.  There  are  certain  legal  relations  placed  on 
the  borders,  as  it  were,  of  contract  proper,  which 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Thus  the  Indian  Contract 
Act  speaks  of  certain  relations  resembling  those 
created  by  contract.  Broadly  speaking,  they 
correspond  to  the  Roman  division  of  obligations 
which  arise  not  ex  contractu,  but  quasi  ex  contractu. 
They  may,  therefore,  be  described  as  quasi- 
contracts; they  have  also  been  called  ‘implied 
contracts  ’ ; but  it  is  perhaps  better  to  reserve  this 
name  for  those  cases  where  the  implication  is  most 
clearly  seen.  They  are,  at  any  rate,  analogous  to 
contract ; for  it  is  necessary,  in  following  out  the 
ramifications  of  a legal  system,  to  hold  that  a 
nexus  analogous  to  that  of  contract  is  sometimes 
created  from  force  of  circumstances,  though  not 
by  express  agreement.  Often  the  person  bound 
may  reasonably  be  held  to  have  agreed  to  the 
formation  of  the  tie,  but  that  is  not  perhaps 
essential  in  all  circumstances.  Thus  the  doctrine 
of  negotiorum  gestio  consists,  in  principle,  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  an  absent  person  (or 
sometimes  of  a person  merely  unable  to  attend  to 
his  aftairs  himself)  by  one  who  undertakes  that 
task  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other ; and,  it 
is  not  infrequently  stated,  on  the  presumption  that 
the  other,  had  he  known  the  circumstances,  would 
have  approved.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
peculiar  difficulty  in  treating  of  such  relations, 
except  that  they  do  not  yield  very  readily  to 
analytic  classification. 

iii.  Extinction  of  contracts. — Contracts 
may  be  extinguished  in  various  ways — by  perform- 
ance, by  such  legal  facts  as  events  which  excuse 
performance,  or  by  release  of  performance.  Or 
there  may  be  a substitute  for  performance  inter- 
jected ; or  it  may  simply  happen  that  the  non- 
performance of  the  contract  alters  the  whole  aspect 
of  affairs  and  gives  rise  to  a new  set  of  rights. 
Performance  is  the  natural,  and  undoubtedly  also 
the  usual,  mode  of  closing  the  transaction. 

iv.  Social  BEARING  of  contracts.— Conimet, 
standing  as  it  does  at  the  centre  of  the  great 
department  of  Private  Law,  has  many  important 
bearings  on  the  general  problems  of  society.  It 
forms  an  endeavour  made  by  the  State  to  set  up  a 
sanction  for  expectations  of  good  faith  which  have 
grown  up  through  the  dealings  of  the  averagely 
fair-minded  man.  True,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  contract  is  merely  the  taking  of  a risk,  since 
the  only  universal  consequence  of  a contract  is  to 
make  the  defaulter  pay  damages ; but,  as  already 
pointed  out,  it  is  the  observance  of  contract  that  is 
usually  contemplated ; it  is  performance,  and  not 
payment  of  damages,  that  makes  the  social  wheels 
go  round.  And  the  State,  having  brought  its 
■sanction  to  bear  on  this  enormous  mass  of  relations, 
finds  itself  compelled  to  interpose  certain  restric- 
tions— to  lay  down  those  limitations  of  which  we 
have  spoken  before.  What  precisely  these  ought 
to  be,  and  how  they  ought  to  operate,  depends  on 
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many  different  social  considerations.  Is  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  individual  by  his  fellows — the 
driving  of  a hard  bargain  wrung  from  a,  man’s 
necessity,  when  his  poverty,  but  not  his  will, 
consents,  or  the  over-reaching  of  one  not  worldly- 
wise — a fit  matter  for  State  interference?  Are 
combinations  of  ‘ labour  ’ to  be  recognized  wholly 
or  partially,  or  altogether  condemned  ? Are 
contracts  for  service  to  be  regulated,  when  the 
claims  which  arise  under  them  bid  fair  to  reduce 
one  party  to  the  position  of  existing  merely  as  an 
instrument  for  the  realization  of  another’s  person- 
ality instead  of  being  an  end  in  himself  ? Slavery, 
it  is  certain,  cannot  now  be  tolerated  ; but  how  far 
will  the  law,  if  it  attempts  to  abolish  various  forms 
of  so-called  practical  slavery,  accomplish  good,  or 
how  far  will  it  merely  afford  encouragement  to 
laziness  and  fraud?  These  questions  and  many 
otliers  are  among  the  implications  of  contract, 
though  doubtless  they  lead  us  far  beyond  the 
subject  of  contract  itself.  Probably  most  of  them 
must  be  answered,  not  abstractly,  but  in  relation 
to  the  particular  community  with  which  we  have 
for  the  time  being  to  deal.  What  is  one  man’s 
freedom  is  another  man’s  ruin.  The  character  and 
state  of  social  advancement  of  the  community  must 
always  be  taken  into  consideration.  But,  however 
that  may  be,  the  importance  of  the  great  branch 
of  law  which  deals  with  the  right  to  another  man’s 
conduct  can  never  be  safely  ignored. 

Literatcee.c— In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  the 
text,  the  foUomng  may  be  consulted  : W.  R.  Anson,  Principles 
of  the  English  Law  of  Contract  n,  1906 ; G.  J.  Bell,  Principles 
of  the  Law  of  Scotland  lo,  iggg,  for  the  Scots  Law  ; F.  Pollock, 
First  Book  of  Jurisprudence,  1896,  pt.  i.  ch.  8;  Kant,  Philo- 
sophy of  Law,  Eng.  tr.  1887,  sect.  31 ; W.  A.  Watt,  Theory  of 
Contract  in  its  Social  Light,  1897.  W.  A.  WaTT. 

CONTROVERSY.— I.  The  term  ‘controversy’ 
is  not  exclusively  applied  to  the  weapon  with 
which  battles  have  been  fought  in  the  field  of 
theology  and  philosophy,  and  skill  in  disputation 
has  not  been  valued  by  professed  dialecticians 
alone.  Professor  Edward  Caird  tells  us  that  the 
philosopher  Kant  was  keenly  alive  to  the  uses  of 
controversial  methods  as  a mental  training,  and 
that  in  the  year  1758  he  announced  to  his  class  on 
metaphysics  that  on  two  days  in  the  week  he 
would  treat  polemically  the  doctrines  expounded 
on  previous  days,  this  being  ‘ one  of  the  most 
excellent  means  to  attain  to  profound  views  of 
any  question’  {Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant,  i.  162). 
Thus  polemical  method  consisted  in  first  proving  a 
proposition  and  then  trying  to  prove  its  opposite 
— an  exercise  of  the  intellect  to  which  attention 
has  often  been  devoted  in  schools  of  learning,  with 
a view  to  cultivating  a high  standard  of  contro- 
versial ability.  To  Kant  it  did  not  so  much  bring 
dialectic  skill  as  rivet  into  the  attitude  of  criti- 
cism a mind  already  critical,  even  sceptical.  The 
essential  thing  for  him,  as  for  Socrates,  was  the 
problem  of  knowledge,  the  limitations  of  our 
knowing,  the  question  how  far  we  can  know 
anything  at  all.  So  throughout  life  he  practised 
earnestly  the  polemical  method  which  he  recom- 
mended to  his  students,  using  it  as  a touchstone 
to  test  what  is  knowable  and  expose  the  illusions 
of  the  understanding.  To  this  attitude  of  mind, 
this  deep-seated  love  of  inquiry  and  discussion,  we 
owe  what  is  considered  the  greatest  system  of 
philosophy  of  modern  times — a philosophy  critical 
alike  in  spirit  and  in  name. 

2.  The  Kantian  ‘ dialectic,’  however,  is  not  a 
new  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  philosophical 
thought.  In  the  connotation  which  it  bears  for 
him,  that  of  an  arguing  for  and  against,  Kant 
inherited  the  term  from  the  Stoics  and  Aristotle. 
But  the  practice  of  dialectic  is  to  be  connected 
■with  the  name  of  Socrates.  As  friendly  discussion 


in  the  market-place  about  the  ethical  problems 
which  alone  were  of  interest  or  moment  to  him, 
Socrates  held  it  to  be  the  ideal  method  of  philo- 
sophizing. He  thought  that  there  were  answers, 
more  or  less  definite,  to  these  questions,  and  that 
this  was  the  way  in  which  the  answers  were  to 
be  got.  This  earnest  conviction,  this  seeking  after 
truth  in  the  belief  that  it  is  to  be  found,  is  one  of 
the  essential  respects  in  which  Socrates  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  class  of  professional  Sophists 
to  which,  in  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  Athenian,  he 
undoubtedly  belonged.  These  men  were  in  the 
first  place  teachers  of  argument  and  rhetoric,  and 
regarded  disputation  of  this  kind  as  an  end  in 
itself.  They  argued  in  order  to  show  their  pupils 
how  arguing  should  be  done ; they  talked  for 
victory.  But  they  did  not  stop  here.  They  were 
from  some  points  of  view  extremists  in  philosophy, 
and  they  often  took  up  a concept  or  idea  with  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  showing  it  to  be  full  of  con- 
tradictions, and  hence  unthinkable.  The  Sophist 
did  not  hesitate  to  taclde  any  question,  or,  as 
Aristotle  would  say,  to  ‘ talk  persuasively  ’ on  any 
subject.  As  the  exponents  and  popularizers  of  an 
esoteric  philosophy — they  were  not  for  the  most 
part  originators  of  new  doctrine — they  raised  prob- 
lems in  the  spheres  of  ethics,  politics,  and  religion, 
debating  freely,  in  a spirit  of  tolerant  scepticism, 
questions  the  mere  discussion  of  which  in  the 
eyes  of  the  old-fashioned  was  not  only  new,  but 
impious  and  depraving.  Like  Abelard,  who  has 
been  called  the  mediseval  counterpart  of  such  a 
teacher  as  Protagoras,  the  Sophist  at  his  best,  they 
thought  that  every  question  could  be  argued  for 
and  against,  or  in  Abelard’s  phrase,  sic  et  non. 
To  them  none  was  sacred.  At  the  first  glance, 
criticism  of  this  kind  seemed  wholly  destructive ; 
many  of  its  immediate  eli'ects  were  undeniably 
pernicious.  But  this  beating  about,  this  disputing 
and  overturning,  was  of  supreme  value,  not  only 
in  the  interests  of  education,  but  also  in  the 
narrower  field  of  dialectic.  It  was  owing  to  the 
Sophists  mainly  that  Aristotle  was  able  to  draw 
attention  to  a clearly  marked  difference  in  the 
matter  of  our  thought.  He  saw  that  relatively 
few  problems  belong,  like  those  of  mathematics, 
to  the  sphere  of  what  is  strictly  demonstrable,  and 
that  beyond  this,  on  the  vast  mass  of  questions 
which  puzzle  and  interest  mankind,  we  can  have 
discussion,  but  can  never  have  certainty. 

3.  It  was,  however,  in  the  Middle  Ages  that 
dialectic  or  discussion  in  the  Platonic  and  Aris- 
totelian sense  became  professedly  the  vehicle  of 
philosophical  inquiry.  Bound  as  they  were  at 
every  step  by  tradition  and  authority,  the  methods 
of  the  Schoolmen  were  formal  and  pedantic ; in 
this  respect  they  were  less  fortunate  than  the 
thinkers  of  antiquity.  At  the  same  time  the 
mediseval  method  of  exposition,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
a method  of  argument,  was  that  of  Hellas.  To 
write  dialogues  in  the  Platonic  manner  was  no 
longer  the  fashion,  nor  was  it,  perhaps,  within 
the  powers  of  men  of  that  age ; but,  though  the 
written  word  was  untouched  by  the  finer  graces 
of  poetry  and  imagination,  yet  never  in  the 
history  of  philosophy  and  theology — a sphere  of 
learning  at  that  time  co-extensive  with  literature 
— have  skill  in  controversy  and  dialectical  ability 
brought  wider  fame  to  their  possessors  ; never  were 
these  talents  enthroned  higher  among  the  objects 
of  intellectual  ambition  than  in  the  time  of 
Abelard  and  his  rivals.  These  wandering  teachers 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  whose  mission  it  was,  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  Sophists,  to  popularize 
the  learning  of  the  schools,  were  also  in  the  most 
literal  sense  gladiators  in  the  arena  of  philosophical 
controversy. 

4.  Turning  from  the  sphere  of  history  and 
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speculative  thought  to  that  of  everyday  life,  we 
find  that  here  the  uses  of  controversy  are  less 
obvious,  but  not  less  real.  In  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word  it  may  be  nothing  more  than  negative 
criticism,  the  mere  raising  of  objections  to  a 
doctrine  or  theory  brought  forward.  But,  even 
so,  it  is  of  practical  value  in  sharpening  the 
faculties  and  clearing  up  confusion  in  the  mind. 
For  contradiction,  whether  it  jiroceeds  from  con- 
viction or  not,  is  always  stimulating,  and  even  a 
superficial  discussion  of  most  questions  is  enlighten- 
ing. When,  however,  controversy  is  fairly  carried 
on,  that  is,  with  candour  and  moderation,  in  a 
spirit  of  honest  inqrriry,  it  is  of  great  ethical  and 
educative  value.  The  prejudices  of  the  fair- 
minded  rarely  withstand  the  presentation  of  fact 
or  the  persuasion  of  sincere  conviction.  We  start, 
most  of  us,  knowing  but  one  side  of  controverted 
questions ; an  argument  with  an  intelligent 
opponent  will  show  us  the  other  side,  and  expose 
the  weaknesses  of  both  positions.  If  our  con- 
clusions are  sound,  we  shall  realize  their  value ; 
if  they  are  faulty,  light  will  be  thrown  on  the 
premisses  on  which  they  are  based.  John  Stuart 
Mill,  in  his  eloquent  defence  of  liberty  of  thought 
and  discussion,  says  that  every  one  ought  to  make 
a habit  of  seeking  this  experience,  and  that  out- 
side the  sphere  of  mathematics  no  man’s  opinions  de- 
serve the  name  of  knowledge  except  in  so  far  as  he 
has  gone  through  the  mental  process  which  would 
have  been  required  of  him  in  carrying  on  an  active 
controversy  with  opponents  (On  Liberty,  ch.  2). 

K.  The  benefit  to  the  individual  of  such  a know- 
ledge of  most  subjects  no  open-minded  pierson  is 
likely  to  deny.  But  there  is  a deeper  aspect  of 
the  question.  It  has  often,  and  rightly,  been  said 
that  controversy  is  the  battlefield  upon  which 
truth  comes  into  collision  with  error,  and  that  by 
means  of  it  alone  we  can  acquire  new  truth.  The 
progress  of  the  race  is  thus  best  served  by  unlimited 
freedom  of  discussion,  by  such  a right  ‘to  argue 
freely  according  to  conscience  ’ as  Milton  held  to 
be  among  the  first  of  human  liberties.  Mill  lays 
stress  upon  another  point.  It  is  a matter  of 
history  that  the  ethical  and  religious  doctrines  of 
the  world  owed  their  preservation  and  develop- 
ment to  the  fact  that  they  were  vigorously  de- 
fended against  attack  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
existence.  What  is  true  of  sects  and  nations 
applies  equally  to  the  spiritual  life  of  individuals. 
It  IS  the  convictions  for  which  we  must  fight  that 
we  are  in  least  danger  of  losing.  It  is  beliefs 
which  are  most  universally  accepted,  most  rarely 
questioned,  that  are  apt  to  become  least  full  of 
meaning  to  us,  even  to  be  accepted  by  us 
mechanically.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
instances  of  this.  Can  the  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity, for  example,  be  said  to  bear  the  same 
literal  meaning  for  us  as  they  did  for  the  Founder 
and  the  persecuted  of  the  early  Church?  Or,  to 
take  the  case  of  religion  in  Scotland,  is  there  in 
Scotsmen  of  to-day  the  fire,  the  blind  devout  faith, 
the  love  of  the  Church,  which  animated  their  fore- 
fathers? Most  people,  even  allowing  for  change 
of  circumstances  and  conditions,  are  inclined  to 
answer  these  questions  in  the  negative.  Certainly 
creeds  and  opinions  do  seem  to  draw  the  breath  of 
life  from  the  heat  of  battle,  to  grow  faint  and 
languid  when  the  struggle  is  over.  This  is  one 
sense  in  which  peace  and  harmony  do  not  make 
for  progre.ss. 

6.  Every  theory,  however  sound,  lias  its  limita- 
tion,s.  All  doctrines  may  be,  in  the  main, 
eiToneous ; at  the  best  they  can  contain  only  a 
part  of  the  truth,  for  the  truth  lies  always  some- 
where between  the  extreme  po.sitions  on  which 
man  takes  his  stand.  While  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  in  spite  of  apparent  disheartening 


retrogressions,  bears  always  onward  and  upward, 
its  course  is,  as  Hegel  says,  a zigzag  movement, 
tending  now  in  the  direction  of  one  of  these 
opposite  poles  of  thought,  now  in  the  direction  of 
another.  Dogmatism  (to  use  Kant’s  expression 
for  these  extremes),  criticism,  and  scepticism 
follow  one  another,  and  are  succeeded  by  dogma- 
tism— a new  dogmatism — again.  But  in  this 
struggle  of  theory  with  theory,  of  half  truth  with 
half  truth,  the  way  is  gradually  becoming  clearer, 
the  fresh  starting-point  is  always  a little  higher, 
and,  human  intelligence  being  limited  and  fallible, 
all  this  can  come  about  only  in  this  way. 

Literature. — The  reader  will  find  the  source  of  most  of  the 
ideas  suggested  above  in  such  works  as : E.  Caird,  Critical 
Philosophy  of  Kant,  1889;  Hegel,  History  of  Philosophy, 
Eng.  tr.  1892-96 ; and  J.  S.  Mill,  On  Liberty,  1859,  pt.  ii.  See 
also  well-known  Histories  of  Greek  Philosophy,  such  as  that  of 
Zeller,  of  Ueberweg,  of  Erdmann,  and  of  Schwegler.  On 
the  significance  of  the  work  of  the  Sophists,  the  student  may 
be  referred  to  G.  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  newed.,  1870,  pt.  ii. 

M.  Campbell  Smith. 

CONVENTICLE. — The  word  is  derived  from 
Lat.  conventiculum,  dim.  of  conventus.  According 
to  Bingham  (Orig.  Eccles.),  it  originally  signified 
no  more  than  an  assembly,  and  was  frequently 
used  by  ancient  writers  for  a church.  It  came  to 
be  applied  specifically  to  meetings  of  religious 
associations,  particularly  private  and  secret  gather- 
ings for  worship.  Later  it  became  a term  of 
depreciation  or  reproach,  implying  that  those  of 
whom  it  was  used  were  in  opposition  to  the  ruling 
ecclesiastical  authorities ; for  example,  it  was 
applied  to  a cabal  of  mutinous  monks  in  a convent 
or  monastery.  Ultimately  it  came  to  mean  re- 
ligious meetings  of  dissenters  from  an  Established 
Church,  held  in  places  that  were  not  recognized  as 
specially  intended  for  public  worship  or  for  the 
exercise  of  religious  functions.  It  implied  that  a 
condition  of  affairs  obtained  in  which  the  State 
made  a distinction  between  a form  or  forms  of 
religion  whose  practice  and  propagation  were 
authorized  by  statute,  and  such  as  were  expressly 
prohibited  by  enactment.  This  usage  has  received 
legal  sanction  in  Britain. 

In  this  sense  the  term  ‘ conventicle  ’ may  be,  and  has  been, 
widely  applied.  Harnack  (Mission  and  Expansion  of  Chris- 
tianity^, 1908,  ii.  318)  uses  it  of  the  meetings  of  the  adherents 
of  Mithraism  in  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire 
throughout  the  domain  of  Hellenism  (Greece,  Asia,  Syria, 
Egypt,  etc.),  in  which  regions  it  was  a banned  cult,  while  those 
who  pi'Ofessed  it  were  regarded  as  belonging  to  a barbarous 
and  illicit  sect  (P.  Cumont,  MysUres  de  Mithra'^,  Brussels, 
1903).  To  attend  ‘conventicles’  was  the  hall-mark  of  fanati- 
cism, according  to  Celsus,  who  represented  the  contemporarj' 
opinion  which  cherished  a lively  contempt  for  all  who  attached 
themselves  to  religions  competing  with  the  Imperial  cultus. 

In  accordance  with  the  accepted  usage  of  the 
word.  Church  historians  properly  assert  that  Chris- 
tianity took  its  rise  ecclesiastically  from  a con- 
venticle. Such  was  the  meeting  in  the  Upper  Room 
of  the  first  disciples  of  Christ  after  the  Ascension 
(Ac  U^).  This  gathering  was  the  type  of  those 
which  soon  began  to  meet  for  prayer,  mutual 
edification,  and  memorial  observances,  in  private 
houses  such  as  that  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  John 
(Ac  12^^).  Within  a short  time  they  drew  upon 
themselves  the  suspicions  of  the  Jewish  ecclesi- 
astical authorities,  who  branded  the  new  faith  as 
impermissibly  heretical,  and  instituted  a perse- 
cution directed  to  the  harrying  and  suppression  of 
these  conventicles,  one  of  their  most  zealous  agents 
being  he  who  became  the  Apostle  Paul. 

When  Christianity  became  a world-religion  and 
spread  in  all  directions  throughout  the  Roman 
Empire,  it  was  at  first  tolerated,  and  enjoyed 
Government  protection,  along  with  many  other 
cults  in  vegue.  Religions  had  to  receive  licence 
from  the  State,  which  was  jealous  to  secure  itself 
against  the  danger  of  conspiracies  maturing  under 
the  guise  of  religious  confraternities.  Largely 
through  the  influence  of  political  considerations 
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(see  Gwatkin,  Harnack,  Dill,  Weinel,  etc.)  Chris- 
tianity soon  became  suspect,  and  a religio  illicita. 
Its  meetings  thus  became  strictly  conventicles. 
Harnack  applies  the  term  to  characterize  such 
house-meetings  as  that  mentioned  in  Col  4*®,  and 
Schatf  uses  it  in  his  account  of  the  primitive  period 
as  descriptive  of  the  ‘ecclesiolae  in  ecclesia,’  the 
independent  separate  units  of  the  Church  as  they 
existed  in  the  various  centres  in  which  it  had 
found  footing — Home,  Corinth,  etc.  (Kirchengesch., 
1851,  i.  454).  In  the  succeeding  century  the  cata- 
combs (q.v.)  were  the  scene  of  Christian  conventicles 
(Withrow,  The  Catacombs  of  Rome,  new  ed.,  London, 
1895,  p.  104). 

With  the  establishment  of  Christianity  by  Con- 
stantine as  the  State  religion,  all  its  meetings  were 
legitimized,  and  the  term  of  odium  could  no  longer 
be  rightly  applied.  In  the  4th  and  5th  centuries 
the  description  again  became  applicable  to  the 
meetings  of  such  Christian  nonconformists  as  the 
Montanists  and  the  Donatists,  which  were  pro- 
hibited by  the  State  under  penalty  of  proscription 
and  death.  This  policy  was  rigorously  encouraged 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Churches  enjoying  State 
recognition  and  support. 

When  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
aroused  a growing  hostility  in  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries,  those  who  were  united  in  the  attitude 
of  protest  began  to  abandon  the  churches  and  to 
associate  themselves  in  private  or  secret  meeting- 
places.  Against  these  the  machinery  of  sup- 
pression was  quickly  put  into  operation,  and  once 
more  conventicles  entered  into  history.  In  Eng- 
land the  word  was  early  applied  to  the  meetings 
of  the  followers  of  Wyclif,  who,  recognizing  the 
incompetence  and  neglect  of  the  regular  clergy, 
sent  out  peripatetic  preachers  to  meet  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  people.  Both  the  practice  and  the 
word  were  carried  by  the  Lollards  (as  the  most 
determined  supporters  of  Wyclif  were  called)  to 
Scotland,  where  they  did  much  to  initiate  or 
strengthen  the  movement  of  revolt  from  the  ecclesi- 
astical domination  of  Rome. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  after  the  Reformation 
that  ‘ conventicle  ’ became  a term  with  a legal 
connotation,  according  to  which  it  was  descriptive 
of  the  meeting-place  or  assemblage  for  worship  or 
consultation  of  those  who  departed  from  the 
Established  Church  of  England.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  her  contest  with  Puritanism,  strenuously  asserted 
the  royal  supremacy  in  matters  religious  and  ecclesi- 
astical, and  insisted  upon  the  rigorous  application 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  demanded  that  all 
subjects  of  the  realm  must  conform  to  the  usages 
and  tenets  of  the  Church  established  by  law. 
Clerical  nonconformity  was  punished  by  deposition. 
As  the  result  of  the  inquisition  that  followed,  so 
many  ministers  were  deprived  of  their  livings  that 
their  places  either  could  not  be  filled  at  all  or  were 
tilled  by  incompetent  and  unpopular  substitutes. 
Large  numbers  of  the  people  refused  to  accept  the 
ministrations  of  these  substitutes,  and  gathered 
together  for  worship  in  private  houses  or  other 
suitable  places.  These  conventicles  were,  under 
that  name,  expressly  declared  illegal.  The  11th 
Article  of  the  Book  of  Canons  (drawn  up  in  1603) 
censures  ‘ the  maintainers  of  conventicles  ’ ; the 
12th,  ‘the  maintainers  of  constitutions  made  in 
conventicles,’  and  the  73rd  runs  thus  : 

' Forasmuch  as  all  conventicles  and  secret  meetings  of  priests 
and  ministers  have  ever  been  justly  accounted  very  hateful  to 
the  state  of  the  Church  wherein  they  live,  we  do  ordain  that 
no  priests  or  ministers  of  the  Word  of  God,  nor  any  otlier  per- 
sons, shall  meet  together  in  any  private  house  or  elsewhere  to 
consult  upon  any  matter  or  course  to  be  taken  by  them,  or 
upon  their  motion  or  direction  by  any  other,  which  may  any 
way  tend  to  the  impeaching  or  depraving  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or  any 
part  of  the  government  or  discipline  now  established  in  the 
Church  of  England,  under  pain  of  excommunication  ipso  facto.’ 


Under  these  enactments  the  adherents  of  Ana- 
baptism  (q.v.),  which  had  been  propagated  in 
England  by  refugees  from  the  Continent,  were 
ordered  to  leave  tlie  Kingdom.  Even  during  the 
subsequent  reign  of  Puritanism,  the  meetings  of 
this  particular  body  were  regarded  and  treated 
after  the  same  fashion  by  the  Protector  Cromwell, 
who  was  incensed  by  their  aggressive  fanaticism. 
For  other  persecuted  sects,  with  only  one  or  two 
exceptions,  there  was  a breathing-space  of  tolera- 
tion and  freedom. 

After  the  Restoration  of  the  Stuart  dynasty, 
established  Episcopacy  once  more  became  intolerant 
under  the  segis  of  Charles  li.  An  Act  of  Uni- 
formity was  promulgated  in  1662,  which  ordained 
the  expulsion  from  his  charge  of  any  clergyman 
who  refused  to  subscribe  to  everything  contained 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  King’s  supremacy  in  matters  ecclesi- 
astical, and  held  by  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  of  1643,  prohibiting  such  from  exercis- 
ing his  religious  functions  in  private  houses. 
2000  clergymen  were  ejected  from  their  livings  in 
one  day  for  declining  to  comply  with  these  tests. 
This  enactment  was  reinforced  In  1664  by  a statute 
called  ‘ the  Conventicle  Act,’  which  rendered 
illegal  any  gathering  in  a private  house  for  reli- 
gious worship  attended  by  a number  exceeding  by 
five  the  regular  members  of  the  household,  under 
penalty  of  fine,  imprisonment,  or  transportation. 
A second  version  of  this  Act  deprived  these  outed 
ministers  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  em- 
powered any  justice  of  the  peace  to  convict  them 
on  the  oath  of  a single  informer,  who  was  to  be 
rewarded  with  a third  of  all  fines  levied  (D.  Neal, 
Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  new  ed.,  Lond.  1822,  iv. 
chs.  7,  8).  Large  numbers  of  nonconformists  were 
put  in  jail.  Pepys,  in  his  diary  of  August  7, 
1664,  observes : ‘ I saw  several  poor  creatures 
carried  by,  by  constables,  for  being  at  conventicles 
...  I would  to  God  they  would  conform.’  He 
refers  to  Quakers,  who  were  amongst  the  worst 
sufferers  during  the  persecution  consequent  on  the 
passing  of  the  Acts.  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  His- 
tory of  his  own  Time,  1724-34,  i.  471,  admiringly 
describes  how  they  resolutely  declined  to  obey  the 
law,  and  openly  and  fearlessly  continued  their 
prohibited  meetings.  They  would  hold  them  in 
the  street  before  the  closed  doors  of  their  meeting- 
houses, when  these  were  shut  by  order.  The 
children,  who  might  not  be  arrested  because  of 
their  youth,  would  also  hold  conventicles  in  the 
street  in  the  absence  of  their  parents  in  jail, 
suffering  patiently  the  jeers  and  cutis  of  magis- 
trates and  unsympathetic  onlookers  (F.  S.  Turner, 
Quakers,  London,  1889,  p.  164). 

Identical  measures  were  taken  during  the  same 
reign  to  secure  the  suppression  of  Presbyterianism 
in  Scotland,  where  it  had  been  the  popular  and 
dominant  form  of  religion  since  the  Reformation. 
From  1662  to  1678  various  Acts  were  passed  by  the 
Privy  Council  and  the  Court  of  High  Commission, 
prohibiting  conventicles  and  imposing  penalties  of 
increasing  severity  upon  those  who  attended  them, 
masters  being  made  responsible  for  their  servants, 
landlords  for  their  tenants,  magistrates  for  the 
citizens  of  the  burghs  over  which  they  presided. 
It  was  forbidden  to  supply  denounced  persons 
with  meat  or  drink,  or  to  harbour  or  have  inter- 
course of  any  kind  with  them.  These  measures 
proving  unavailing  to  effect  their  purpose,  it  was 
ultimately  enacted  that  attendance  should  incur 
the  penalty  of  death.  Those  in  command  of  the 
military,  wul  even  the  common  soldiers  themselves, 
were  given  authority  to  inflict  it  immediately  on 
the  spot  of  capture,  without  the  formality  of  a 
legal  trial, — an  authority  which  was  used  without 
scruple  or  mercy  in  numerous  instances  by  such  as 
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Claverhoiise.  This  policy  proved,  however,  quite 
abortive.  Tlie  hulk  of  the  religious  population  in 
the  south  and  south-west  districts  continued  to 
attend  the  conventicles,  which  were  arranged  and 
conducted  hy  the  outed  ministers.  Where  the 
congregation  was  too  large  for  any  suitable  private 
house,  resort  was  had  to  barns,  granaries,  or  such 
like  commodious  buildings.  Frequently,  however, 
the  number  of  those  who  flocked  to  these  illegal 
gatherings  amounted  to  thousands,  and  the  result 
was  the  institution  of  field-conventicles — meetings 
held,  sometimes  under  cover  of  night,  in  the  open 
air,  on  moors  or  hills,  or  in  glens  and  ravines,  or 
wherever  safety  and  suitability  could  be  combined. 
These  frequently  lasted  for  hours,  the  preaching 
taking  up  a large  portion  of  the  time.  At  such 
conventicles,  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  accord- 
ing to  Presbyterianism  were  faithfully  observed. 
Baptism  was  administered,  and  Communion  was 
dispensed,  often  to  hundreds  together,  and  even 
thousands,  the  rite  taking  days  to  celebrate, 
several  ministers  officiating  in  turn.  When  re- 
pressive measures  became  more  severe  and  attend- 
ance at  these  gatherings  was  enacted  to  be  a capital 
ottence,  the  men  came  armed  with  .such  rude 
weapons  as  were  obtainable — scythes,  flails,  etc. 
Sentinels  were  posted  at  look-out  points  ; for  the 
royalist  soldiery,  aided  by  spies  and  informers, 
often  succeeded  in  surprising  these  meetings.  It 
was  the  attack  upon  such  a conventicle  that  pre- 
cipitated the  battle  of  Drumclog,  11th  June  1679, 
which  issued  in  the  only  victory  gained  by  the 
Covenanters  (as  the  upholders  of  Presbyterianism 
were  called),  and  the  only  defeat  sustained  by 
Claverhoiise  (known  in  song  as  ‘Bonnie  Dundee’), 
the  most  zealous  and  efficient  of  the  military 
persecutors.  During  the  years  of  persecution  cul- 
minating in  the  ‘ Killing  Times,’  it  is  calculated 
that  some  18,000  people  suffered  in  one  way  or 
another  for  attending  these  conventicles.  Yet 
they  kept  alive  and  deepened  an  intense  religious 
faith  in  the  land,  while  greatly  raising  the  moral 
tone  of  many  districts  in  which  they  were  held,  as, 
c.gr.,  at  places  on  the  borders  where  pillagers  and 
moss-troopers  became  peaceful  and  honest.  Their 
impressive  solemnity,  intensified  by  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  held,  frequently  turned 
the  liearts  even  of  enemies  present  in  disguise 
(A.  Smellie,  Men  of  the  Covenant,  1904  ; R.  Simpson, 
Gleanings  among  the  Mountains,  1846 ; W.  H. 
Carslaw,  Heroes  of  the  Covenant,  1900). 

After  the  Revolution  of  1688  and  the  accession  of 
William  of  Orange  to  the  British  throne,  an  Act  of 
Toleration  was  passed,  relating  to  England,  which 
exempted  from  the  penalties  of  the  laws  against 
conventicles  those  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
and  subscribed  to  the  doctrinal  sections  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  Meeting-houses  were  re- 
quired to  be  registered,  and  then  came  under 
protection  of  the  law.  In  Scotland  all  the  re- 
pressive Acts  were  abrogated ; Presbyterianism 
was  restored  by  the  State  to  its  ecclesiastical 
supremacy. 

Similar  measures  of  suppression  in  Continental 
countries  resulted  in  the  resort  of  the  persecuted 
to  similar  kinds  of  meeting.  During  the  merciless 
and  prolonged  attempt  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  in  the 
Netherlands  to  compel  conformity  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  Protestant  party  headed  by 
Les  Gueux  (‘The  Beggars’)  were  forbidden  free 
exercise  of  their  worship,  and  immediately  field- 
preachings  were  organized  all  over  the  country,  of 
the  same  character  as  those  in  Scotland — conducted 
by  the  excommunicated  ministers  and  surrounded 
by  armed  guards  and  sentinels  (Lindsay,  History 
of  the  Reformation,  Edinburgh,  1906-7,  vol.  ii. 
bk.  iii.  ch.  v.).  The  same  scenes  were  enacted  in 
the  southern  districts  of  France  during  the  heroic 


struggle  of  the  Huguenot  Camisards  (‘les  Enfants 
de  Dieii,’  as  they  called  themselves  [see  Camisards]) 
to  assert  religious  freedom  against  tlie  suppressive 
measures  of  Louis  Xiv.,  inspired  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu’s  vision  of  a unified  France,  spurred  by 
the  incitements  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  (herself 
once  a Huguenot),  and  encouraged  by  the  eloquence 
of  the  great  preacher  Bossuet.  Their  field-con- 
venticles were  called  desert-preachings — the  name 
‘ desert  ’ being  borrowed  from  the  Bible  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  solitary  places,  in  wild  mountain-regions, 
in  which  the  meetings  were  commonly  held.  A 
peculiarity  of  these  Camisard  gatherings  was  the 
large  part  played  by  the  ‘ prophets  ’ — men  and 
women,  and  occasionally  children,  generally  quite 
uneducated  and  often  normally  of  small  capacity 
for  speech  or  thought — who  spoke  or  were  accepted 
as  speaking  under  the  direct  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  after  the  manner  of  the  prophets  in 
the  primitive  Church  (Peyrat,  Hist,  des  pasteurs 
du  dtsert,  Paris,  1842 ; C.  Tylor,  The  Camisards, 
London,  1893). 

In  the  history  of  German  Protestantism  the 
conventicle  played  a part  in  Pietism  (q.v.).  The 
collegia  pietatis,  established  by  Spener  and  his 
followers,  provoked  the  opposition  of  the  strictly 
orthodox  Lutherans,  and  considerable  disturbance 
was  the  result,  as  at  Frankfort,  where  the  police 
interfered.  All  sorts  of  scandal  were  rife  about 
these  conventicles,  and  the  over-enthusiastic  manner 
in  which  some  of  them  were  conducted  lent  colour 
to  the  charges.  In  Wiirttemberg  a wise  middle 
course  was  adopted.  Those  conventicles  in  which 
the  great  principles  of  Lutheranism  were  respected 
received  legal  sanction,  while  the  more  radical 
assemblages  were  banned  (cf.  PRE^  xv.  790,  xviii. 
612).  In  Sweden,  Pietism  roused  similar  opposition, 
and  a law  of  1726  forbade  all  conventicles  con- 
ducted by  laymen,  though  private  devotional 
meetings  under  the  direction  of  the  clergy  were 
permitted,  this  law  not  being  repealed  until  1858 
(PRE^  xviii.  33,  36). 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  perhaps  only  in  Russia, 
with  the  Greek  Church  in  a position  of  ecclesi- 
astical supremacy  recoguized  by  the  State,  that 
conventicles  in  the  strict  sense  can  still  be  said  to 
continue.  Measures  of  repression  are  from  time  to 
time  directed  by  the  Government  against  dissenting 
sects  which  have  incurred  its  suspicion  and  hos- 
tility, such  as  the  Stundists  (q.v.)  and  the  Douk- 
hobors  (q.v.),  who  were  denied  the  liberty  of 
private  meetings  for  worship.  The  spirit  of  toler- 
ance seems,  however,  to  be  rapidly  gaining  ground, 
and  nonconformists  of  any  kind,  on  giving  satis- 
factory assurances  to  the  police,  are  generally 
permitted  liberty  of  worship  according  to  their 
accepted  mode.  The  signs  of  the  times  point  to 
the  spirit  of  religious  toleration  soon  becoming 
universal,  with  the  consequent  cessation  of  that 
hostile  and  repressive  attitude  of  State  or  Estab- 
lished Church  to  any  form  of  religion  which  resulted 
in  conventicles. 

LiTBRATCiiE. — This  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  article. 

A.  Mitchell  Hunter. 

CONVERSION.  — I.  Ethnic  Conversion. — 

Conversion,  the  greatest  of  moral  events,  is  not 
the  monopoly  of  one  religion.  It  is  a human  as 
well  as  a Christian  fact.  As  there  is  one  blood  in 
the  veins  of  all  nations,  and  one  breath  in  all 
nostrils,  so  there  is  one  Divine  Spirit  brooding 
over  and  striving  within  all  souls.  God  has  made 
all  men  with  a capacity  for  conversion,  with  possi- 
bilities of  response  to  the  highest  call  (Ac  17^’). 
And  in  every  age  and  race  there  have  been  minds 
that  have  turned  to  the  light,  hearts  that  have 
felt  the  ‘ expulsive  power  of  a new  affection,’  wills 
that  have  striven,  and  not  all  in  vain,  to  attain  the 
ideal.  We  need  not  grudge  the  name  or  the  idea 
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of  conversion  to  many  experiences  recorded  in  non- 
Christian  literature.  ‘ Faciasne  quod  olim  mutatus 
Polemon?’^  (Hor.  Bat.  II.  iii.  253 f.). 

The  movement  which  was  initiated  by  the  re- 
ligious teachers  of  Greece  led  to  many  conversions 
from  polytheism  to  monothei.sm,  and  it  had  its 
saints  and  martyrs.  Dill  has  shown  that,  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  Graeco-Roman 
philosophy  became  evangelical ; it  sent  out  an 
array  of  preachers  to  convert  men  to  a higher  and 
purer  ideal  (Bom.  Society  from  Nero  to  M.  Aurelius, 
London,  1904,  bk.  iii.  ch.  ii. ).  ‘ Some  of  the  schools 
even  developed  a true  pastoral  activity,  exercising 
an  oversight  of  their  members,  and  seeking  to 
mould  their  moral  life  and  habits  according  to  the 
dictates  of  true  wisdom’  (Menzies,  Hist,  of  Be- 
ligion,  London,  1895,  p.  301).  ‘ I regard  myself,’ 

said  Seneca,  ‘ not  so  much  as  a reformed,  but  as  a 
transfigured  man’  (Ep.  6).  The  science  of  Com- 
parative Religion  is  proving  the  truth  of  the 
intuition  that  there  is  ‘a  light  which  lighteth 
every  man’  (Jn  P).  The  conversion  of  Gautama, 
afterwards  known  as  the  Buddha,  is  as  real  a fact 
as  that  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  Francis  of  Assisi,  or  any 
other  spirit  that  has  ever  obeyed  the  heavenly  vision. 
This  pampered  child  of  fortune  turned  from  his 
pleasures  and  palaces  as  illusion  and  vanity ; he 
sought  and  found,  as  he  believed,  the  cause  of 
sorrow  and  the  way  to  subdue  it ; and  he  drew  a 
vast  stream  of  mankind  after  him  to  the  religion 
of  renunciation.  It  was  the  best  they  could  do  ; 
they  followed  the  gleam  ; they  loved  the  highest 
when  they  saw  it.  Similar  phenomena  are  found 
in  Confucianism,  Islam,  and  all  other  great  re- 
ligions. God  has  not  left  Himself  without  witness 
in  any  nation,  and  the  same  choice  between  good 
and  evil,  between  self-seeking  and  self-sacrifice, 
presents  itself  in  some  form  or  other  to  every 
human  being.  The  spiritual  ascent  of  man  has 
been  accomplished  by  a long  series  of  conversions, 
from  the  lowest  fetishism  to  the  highest  theism. 
To  Christian  philosophy,  every  upward  movement 
of  the  human  mind  suggests  that  ‘ Christ,  in  His 
universal  relation  to  humanity,  may  be  able  to  pour 
His  new  life  into  open  hearts,  even  when  there  is 
complete  ignorance  concerning  the  facts  of  His 
history  and  work  ’ (Clarke,  Outline  of  Christian 
Theology,  Edinburgh,  1898,  p.  398).  And  yet,  so 
great  is  the  difference  between  all  such  movements 
and  the  experience  which  is  called  Christian  con- 
version, that  one  cannot  but  acclaim  the  essential 
truth  of  a well-known  passage  in  Carlyle’s  Sartor 
Besarttis : 

‘ Blame  not  the  word  [conversion] ; rejoice  rather  that  such  a 
word,  signifying  such  a thing,  has  come  to  light  in  our  modern 
Era,  though  hidden  from  the  wisest  Ancients.  The  Old  World 
knew  nothing  of  Conversion  ; instead  of  an  Ecce  Homo,  they 
had  only  some  C/iofcs  0/  Hercules.  It  was  a new-attained  pro- 
gress in  the  Moral  Development  of  man : hereby  has  the 
Highest  come  home  to  the  bosoms  of  the  most  Limited  ; what 
to  Plato  was  but  a hallucination,  and  to  Socrates  a chimera,  is 
now  clear  and  certain  to  your  Zinzendorfs,  your  Wesleys,  and 
the  poorest  of  their  Pietists  and  Methodists  ’ (bk.  ii.  ch.  10). 

2.  Conversion  in  the  Bible.— The  term  ‘ conver- 
sion’ (iin(rTpo<p7))  occurs  but  once  in  the  Bible  (Ac 
15*).  At  the  close  of  his  first  great  mission,  St. 
Paul  went  to  Jerusalem  to  take  counsel  with  tlie 
Apostles  and  elders,  and  he  and  Barnabas  passed 
through  Phoenicia  and  Samaria  ‘ telling  the  whole 
tale  (^/cSifjyoil/ievoi)  of  the  conversion  of  tlie  Gentiles, 
to  the  great  joy  of  all  the  brethren.’  It  was  a 
momentous  event,  pregnant  with  the  mightiest 
issues,  marking  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 

1 ‘Polemon  was  a youth  of  Athens,  the  son  of  Philostratus, 
who  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  riot  and  drunkenness. 
He  once,  when  intoxicated,  entered  the  school  of  Xenocrates, 
and  was  so  struck  with  the  eloquence  of  the  academician,  and 
the  force  of  his  arguments,  that  from  that  moment  he  re- 
nounced the  dissipated  life  he  had  led,  and  applied  himself 
totally  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  After  the  death  of  Xeno- 
crates he  succeeded  in  the  school  where  his  reformation  had 
been  effected ' (LempriSre,  Class.  Diet.,  ed.  1839,  s.v.  ‘ Polemon '). 


world.  In  the  LXX  the  verb  iiruTTptipo}  stands  for 
ilsn,  339,  and  apn,  and  times  without;  number  for 
3117  and  3'ip'n.  In  AV  of  the  OT  ‘ convert  ’ occurs 
five  times— in  Ps  19’  (Vulg.  convertens  animas), 
wliere  RV  uses  ‘restoring’ ; in  Ps  SI’*,  where  RV 
retains  ‘sinners  shall  be  converted,’  while  the 
margin  has  ‘shall  return’;  in  Is  I*’,  where  RVm 
changes  ‘ her  converts  ’ into  ‘ they  that  return 
of  her  ’ ; in  Is  6“*,  where  RV  has  ‘ turn  again  ’ ; 
and  in  Is  60*,  where  ‘ converted  ’ becomes  in  the 
RV  ‘turned.’  In  the  NT  iwiarptipoi  ajipears  very 
frequently,  and  in  AV  it  is  nine  times  rendered 
‘ convert  ’ ; but  this  word  appears  only  twice  in  R V 
(Ja  5’*'  *“),  being  everywhere  else  changed  into 
‘turn’  or  ‘turn  again.’  But,  wherever  the  Gr. 
word  is  followed  by  M rbv  Kvpiov,  M rbv  6e6v,  or 
the  like,  it  undoubtedly  connotes  all  that  is  com- 
monly signified  by  ‘convert,’  e.g.  in  Ac  9**  11” 
14’*  26*0,  1 P 2**. 

The  Bible  is  the  drama  of  the  conversion  of  the 
world,  of  the  turning,  or  rather  the  return,  of  man 
to  God.  The  sacred  writings  must,  in  the  last 
resort,  always  determine  and  control  our  concep- 
tion of  the  origin,  growth,  and  nature  of  the 
^liritual  life.  Without  them  there  would  be  no 
(jhristian  conversion,  for  there  could  be  no  adequate 
knowledge  of  God  as  revealed  by  Christ  Jesus. 
If  we  are  able  to  trace  the  lineaments  of  the 
soul  of  a Christian,  it  is  because  we  have  in 
the  Bible  the  gradually  perfected  norm  of  the 
new  life. 

i.  The  OT. — The  OT  is  a mine  of  gold  for  the 
inductive  study  of  the  facts  of  conversion,  but  the 
prospector  has  to  encounter  certain  initial  diffi- 
culties. The  subject  of  conversion  is  often  the 
nation  as  a whole,  and  the  part  played  by  the 
individual  is  usually  left  to  be  inferred  instead  of 
being  directly  expressed.  Again,  the  Oriental 
mind  is  not  analytic ; it  reasons  a priori ; it  is 
noumenal  rather  than  phenomenal.  Where  the 
West  says,  ‘Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere 
causas,'  the  East  is  content  with  ‘ causam.'  To 
search  for  secondary  causes,  to  pry  too  curiously 
into  the  subjective  conditions  of  spiritual  experi- 
ence, seems  to  it  not  only  superfluous,  but  even  a 
little  profane.  ‘ This  is  Jahweh’s  doing  ’ (Ps  1 18**), 
‘ The  king’s  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  as 
the  watercourses  : he  turneth  it  whithersoever  he 
will’  (Pr  21’),  ‘None  can  stay  his  hand’  (Dn  4**), 
are  characteristic  Eastern  utterances.  Once  more, 
the  Hebrew  habit  of  thinking  in  pictures — due  in 
great  measure  to  the  absence  of  abstract  terms 
from  the  language — causes  many  spiritual  experi- 
ences to  be  clothed  in  a figurative  or  symbolical 
garb.  The  psychologist  must  be  a very  skilful  as 
well  as  reverent  exegete  who  would  re-tell  in 
modern  scientilic  phraseology  the  story  of  the 
conversion  of  Jacob  at  Bethel,  of  Moses  in  Arabia, 
of  Solomon  at  Gibeon,  of  Isaiah  in  Jerusalem. 
The  last  of  these  experiences,  enshrined  in  an 
incomparably  vivid  and  illuminating  page  of  auto- 
biography (Is  6’'®),  presents  a type  of  conversion 
in  Israel  which  is  no  doubt,  in  some  respects, 
unique  and  incommunicable,  but  in  its  broad  out- 
lines may  be  regarded  as  normative.  Four  dis- 
tinct momenta  are  enumerated  in  the  thrilling 
and  transforming  experience.  There  is  a vision, 
flashed  upon  the  young  Hebrew’s  inner  eye,  of  the 
King,  Jail  well  of  hosts,  whose  glory  Alls  the  earth. 
There  is  a conviction  of  sin,  personal  and  national, 
concentrating  itself  like  a siibtle  poison  in  unclean 
lips.  There  is  the  unutterable  comfort  of  absohi- 
tion,  Avhich  comes  in  the  hand  of  a Divine  mes- 
senger, by  the  way  of  the  altar,  to  a heart  wrung 
with  anguish.  And  there  is  a mission.  Divinely 
ottered  and  humbly  accepted,  to  live  in  the  service 
of  God  for  the  welfare  of  men. 

Just  because  Israel’s  moral  and  spiritual  ideal— 
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their  conception  both  of  God  and  of  man — was  so 
much  higher  and  purer  tlian  that  of  any  other 
nation  of  antiquity,  conversion  was  to  them  a 
more  real  and  radical  experience  than  elsewhere. 
Theologically  construed,  conversion  was,  in  their 
eyes,  always  a reversion,  not  to  a low  hut  to  a 
high  type,  not  to  an  animal  but  to  a Divine  pattern. 
This  was  not  a movement  contrary  to  nature ; it 
was  man  finding  himself,  realizing  his  own  true 
nature.  But  the  general  point  of  view  was  in- 
tensely ethical  rather  than  speculative.  Histori- 
cally, the  one  aim  of  the  spiritual  leaders  of  Israel 
was  to  constrain  the  backsliding  nation  to  ‘ return,’ 
to  ‘ be  converted,’  unto  Jahwen.  ‘ Let  the  wicked 
return  unto  Jahweh,’  ‘ Return  ye,  and  turn  your- 
selves from  all  your  transgressions,’  ‘Turn  your- 
selves, and  live,’  ‘ Take  with  you  words,  and  return 
unto  Jahweh’  (Is  55’,  Ezk  18^“- Hos  14^).  The 
Prophetic  literature  rings  with  the  clear  call  to  a 
definite  change  of  spiritual  attitude.  Conversion 
is  always  equivalent  to  repentance  and  faith.  But 
the  same  Hebrew  word  (aw)  expresses  both  the 
turning  to  and  the  turning  again  from  Jahweh, 
conversion  and  perversion,  and  the  two  movements 
form  the  perpetual  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart 
of  Israel.  The  possibility  of  conversion  is  based 
upon  the  consciousness  of  Divine  redemption  in 
the  past  and  the  hope  of  Divine  co-operation  in 
the  present.  ‘ Return  unto  me ; for  I have  re- 
deemed thee,’  ‘ Turn  thou  me,  and  I shall  be  [or, 
that  I may  be]  turned’  (Is  44’^,  Jer  31“).  God 
alone  can  replace  the  old  antagonism  by  a new 
disposition,  can  change  the  stony  heart  into  one  of 
flesh.  The  command,  ‘ Make  you  a new  heart  and 
a new  spirit’  (Ezk  18®'),  would  be  a mockery  if  it 
were  not  accompanied  by  the  promise,  ‘ A new 
heart  also  will  I give  you,  and  a new  spirit  will  I 
put  within  you’  (36’®),  and  unless  there  were  a 
Divine  response  to  the  prayer,  ‘ Create  in  me  a 
clean  heart,  O God,  and  renew  a right  spirit  within 
me’  (Fs  51*“). 

The  Book  of  Psalms  gives  lyrical  expression  to 
the  joy  of  conversion,  to  the  triumph  of  the  soul’s 
return  unto  its  rest  in  God.  The  Psalms  have  many 
authors,  and  it  matters  little  whether  any  singer 
describes  his  first  or  a subsequent  spiritual  experi- 
ence, or  whether  ‘ the  I Psalms  ’ are  intended  to 
mirror  the  heart  of  the  nation  as  well  as  the  indi- 
vidual. Be  that  as  it  may,  no  human  document 
has  greater  value  for  the  psychologist  of  conver- 
sion. Here  (especially  in  the  Penitential  Psalms, 
6.  32.  38.  51.  102.  130.  143)  he  finds  ‘the  sick  soul’ 
sighing,  groaning,  despairing,  sure  that  God  has 
hidden  His  face,  spending  nights  in  sleepless  agony, 
tossing  wearily  to  and  fro,  watering  the  couch 
with  tears.  Here  is  the  tortured  conscience,  whose 
sins  are  exposed  in  the  light  of  God’s  countenance, 
gnawed  with  remor.se,  seized  with  the  pains  of 
Sheol.  Here  is  tlie  sense  of  inward  uncleanness, 
of  hereditaiy  sin,  the  horrible  feeling  of  being  sunk 
in  the  miry  clay  of  a deep  pit  from  which  there  is 
no  deliverance.  Here  is  the  piercing  cry  out  of 
abysmal  depths,  the  prayer  for  Divine  mercy  and 
forgiveness.  And  here  is  the  glimmering  light  in 
the  darkness,  the  blaze  of  spiritual  illumination, 
the  clear  vision  of  God,  the  sense  of  His  redeeming 
love ; and,  lastly,  the  rajiture  of  deliverance,  the 
gratitude  that  words  can  never  utter,  the  desire  to 
tell  to  others  what  Jahweh  hath  done  for  the  soul, 
that  sinners  may  be  converted  unto  him. 

At  an  early  i>eriod  the  Hebrew  nation  began  to 
devote  much  care  to  the  training  of  the  young. 
There  was  an  enthusiasm  for  education  (see  Edu- 
cation [Jewish]),  and  the  discipline  was  never 
merely  intellectual,  but  always  primarily  ethical 
and  spiritual.  ‘The  fear  of  Jahweh  is  the  begin- 
ning [or,  it  may  be,  ‘the  chief  part’]  of  wisdom’ 
(Pr  1’).  Here  ‘wisdom’  is  almost  equivalent  to 


‘ religion.’  It  was  often  personilied  by  its  lovers, 
and  praised  as  a mother  or  a bride  (Pr  2.  3),  and 
even  as  the  eternal  companion  of  Jahweh  (Pr  8). 
The  great  aim  of  Hebrew  parents — no  mention  is 
made  of  schools — was  so  to  ‘ train  up  a child  ’ in 
the  service  of  God  and  in  the  atmosphere  of  healthy 
jjiety,  that  in  his  manhood  he  should  need  no  sudden, 
violent,  convulsive  return  unto  Jahweh  from  a life 
of  sin  and  shame.  How  entirely  such  paedagogy 
corresponds  with  our  latest  ideals  of  education,  we 
shall  see  later.  That  the  end  Avas  often  realized, 
we  cannot  doubt.  Some  of  the  noblest  servants 
of  God  knew  that  they  were  sanctified  from  their 
mother’s  womb  (Jer  1®,  Lk  1*®).  There  Avas  no 
time  Avhen  they  did  not  reverence  and  love  JahAveh, 
no  time  Avhen  they  played  the  fool,  no  time  Avhen 
they  needed  to  hear  the  arresting  trumpet-voice, 
‘ Turn  ye,  turn  ye  . . . Avhy  will  ye  die  ?’  (Ezk  33**). 
But  there  are  incalculable  elements  in  human 
nature  as  Avell  as  defects  in  the  best  education, 
and  the  sons  of  many  servants  of  JahAveh — such 
as  Eli,  David,  Josiah — showed  that  it  is  always  in 
man’s  power  to  abuse  the  mystery  of  his  freedom 
and  defeat  the  grace  of  God. 

Conversion  in  the  OT  Avas  often  a profound  and 
radical  change.  The  desire  for  God — the  hunger, 
the  thirst,  the  panting,  the  fainting — Avas  pathetic 
as  it  Avas  passionate,  and  the  response  to  the  human 
cry  Avas  the  outstretching  of  a strong  arm  that  not 
only  Avrought  deliverance  from  evil,  but  drew  men 
into  close  and  satisfying  fellowship  Avith  God.  Y et 
the  joy  of  conversion  Avas  never  quite  full.  It 
Avas  for  a long  period  troubled  by  the  idea  that 
spiritual  restoration  must  necessarily  be  foUoAved 
and  attested  by  material  prosperity.  To  the  end 
it  awaited  a fuller  revelation  of  the  Fatherhood 
of  God,  the  atonement  of  sin,  and  the  hope  of 
immortality.  There  was  to  be  a final  ansAver  to 
the  oft-repeated  prayer,  ‘Turn  us  again,  0 God, 
and  cause  thy  face  to  shine,  and  we  shall  be  saved’ 
(Ps  80®-  ’•*“). 

ii.  The  NT. — In  the  NT,  conversion  is  the  chief 
end  of  all  teaching  and  preaching.  It  has  rightly 
been  called  (Ecce  Homo  **,  London,  1873,  p.  243) 
‘ the  true  articulus  stantis  aut  cadentis  ecclesiae.’ 
Jesus  began  His  ministry  by  preaching  repentance 
and  faith  (Mk  1*®),  Avhich  are  together  equivalent 
to  Christian  conversion.  The  call  of  the  early 
Church  Avas,  ‘ Repent  ye,  therefore,  and  be  con- 
verted, that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out’  (Ac  3*®). 
The  language  in  Avhich  conversion  is  described  varies 
greatly,  as  do  the  subjective  experiences  of  indi- 
viduals ; but  the  root  or  core  of  the  change  is  aHvays 
the  same.  It  is  figured  as  a translation  out  of 
darkness  into  marvellous  light  (1  P 2®),  as  a being 
born  again,  or  ‘from  above’  (Jn  3®),  as  a redemp- 
tion from  all  iniquity  (Tit  2*^),  as  a passing  out  of 
death  into  life  ( Jn  5’*),  as  a turning  from  the  poAver 
of  Satan  unto  God  (Ac  26*®),  as  a neAV  creation 
(2  Co  5*’),  as  putting  off  an  old  and  putting  on  a 
new  man  (Col  3®),  as  becoming  children  of  God 
(Ro  8*®),  as  having  Christ  dAvelling  in  the  heart  by 
faith  (Eph  3*’),  as  a dying  and  rising  again  (Ro  6®"®). 
Practically,  it  is  a ncAv  life  Avhich  turns  aU  the 
forces  of  one’s  being  into  a new  channel.  All  the 
energies  that  formerly  made  a man  a sinner  are 
noAV  employed  to  make  him  a saint.  His  careful- 
ness, indignation,  zeal,  and  revenge  are  directed 
against  his  sin  (2  Co  7**).  The  converting  poAver 
is  never  the  mere  force  of  truth,  or  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  but  ahvays  the  fascination  of  a Person. 
The  whole  life  of  the  convert  organizes  itself  aneAV 
around  Christ  living,  dying,  rising,  and  reigning; 
He  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  (Ro  1*®). 
The  NT  tells  of  multitudes  Avho  have  been  re- 
claimed from  vice,  and  never  gone  back.  Science 
regards  all  facts  with  reverence,  and  the  NT 
abounds  in  such  transfigured  realism  as  the  fol- 
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lowing : ‘ Neither  fornicators,  nor  idolaters,  nor 
adulterers,  nor  eil'eminate,  nor  abusers  of  them- 
selves with  mankind,  nor  thieves,  nor  covetous, 
nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  extortioners,  shall 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  such  were  some 
of  you : but  ye  were  washed,  but  ye  were  sancti- 
fied, but  ye  were  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  Spirit  of  our  God’  (1  Co 
69-11).  jpp  conversions  have  been  classified  as 
moral,  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  practical  (John 
Watson,  Inspiration  of  our  Faith,  ji.  7911'.);  and 
such  groupings  are  useful,  if  not  logically  perfect. 
There  are  conversions  from  sin  to  holiness,  from 
doubt  to  faith,  from  legality  to  grace,  from  selfish- 
ness to  service.  But  we  must  beware  of  analyzing 
the  indivisible  self  into  so  many  faculties,  and 
ascribing  conversion  to  the  exercise  of  one  of  them, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  Conversion  is  the 
response  of  the  whole  personality — whether  re- 
garded as  mind,  or  heart,  or  will — to  the  personal 
Christ.  It  is  man’s  meeting  with  Christ,  believing 
in  Christ,  gaining  new  life  in  Christ.  Intelligence, 
emotion,  volition  are  all  mastered  by  the  Author 
and  Finisher  of  Christian  faith.  The  harmonious 
functioning  of  every  energy  of  the  mind  is  the 
perfect  spiritual  life. 

Jowett,  in  a fine  essay  on  ‘ Conversion  and 
Changes  of  Character,’  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  ‘with  the  first  believers  the  inlluence  of 
Christianity  was  almost  always  sudden.’  He  finds 
that  this  lay  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  earliest 
converts  had  no  Christian  training  in  childhood 
and  youth.  When  they  heard  the  gospel,  they 
were  pricked  with  the  sense  of  sin,  they  were 
melted  with  the  love  of  Christ,  and  they  needed 
no  time  of  probation.  But  their  conversion,  how- 
ever sudden,  and  however  wonderful  the  attending 
circumstances,  was  none  the  less  sincere  and  last- 
ing. They  became  the  very  opposite  of  their  former 
selves ; their  spiritual  nature  came  again  like  the 
flesh  of  a little  child  (Jowett,  Theological  Essays, 
p.  40).  Sometimes  tlie  change  was  violent  and 
dramatic,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul,  whose  con- 
version is  the  most  momentous  in  history ; some- 
times it  was  quiet  and  unsensational,  as  in  the 
instances  of  Zacchmus,  Matthew,  Lydia,  Timothy. 
But,  whether  the  type  was  explosive  or  gentle,  the 
change  was  radical  and  complete.  And  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  it  was  always  the  opposite  of 
a gradual  and  laborious  reformation. 

‘Easier  to  change  many  things  than  one  is  the  common 
saying.  Easier,  we  may  add,  in  religion  or  morality,  to  change 
the  whole  than  the  part.  Easier,  because  more  natural,  more 
agreeable  to  the  voice  of  conscience  and  the  promises  of  Scri))- 
ture.  . . . Take  care  of  the  little  things  of  life,  and  the  great 
ones  will  take  care  of  themselves,  is  the  maxim  of  the  trader. 
But  more  true  is  it  in  religion  that  we  should  take  care  of  the 
great  things,  and  the  trifles  of  life  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
Christianity  is  not  an  art  acquired  by  long  practice  ; it  does  not 
carve  and  polish  human  nature  with  a graving  tool ; it  makes 
the  whole  man ; first  pouring  out  his  soul  before  God,  and  then 
casting  him  in  a mould  ’ (Jowett,  op.  cit.  66). 

For  certain  purposes,  theology  distinguishes  con- 
version from  regeneration.  They  are  the  human 
and  the  Divine  side  of  the  same  experience.  Re- 
generation is  the  gift  of  God’s  grace,  the  power  or 
principle  of  the  new  life  implanted  by  His  Spirit ; 
conversion  is  the  act  of  human  freedom,  the  volun- 
tary turning  of  the  heart  to  God.  Tlie  one  is  a 
necessity — ‘ye  must  be  born  again’  (Jn  3'^) ; the 
other,  a duty — ‘repent  and  be  converted’  (Ac  8'“). 
Regeneration  occurs  but  once,  conversion  may  have 
to  be  repeated.  ‘ Convert  your  conversion  ’ is  the 
keen  coimsel  of  Adolphe  Monod  (Saint  PauP,  Paris, 
1859,  p.  114).  St.  Peter’s  faith  never  failed,  for  his 
Master  prayed  for  him,  and  his  love  never  grew 
cold  ; but  in  a moment  of  temptation  ho  denied  his 
Lord,  and  his  need  to  be  re-converted  was  painfully 
evident  (Lk  22^“).  And  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
Doinine,  quo  vadis  ? legend,  he  had  yet  another  con- 


version at  the  vei-y  end  of  his  life,  and  it  was  again 
a look  on  the  face  of  Christ  that  wrought  the 
change.  ‘ And  Peter  turned,  and  rushed  on  Rome, 
and  died.’  Conversion  plays  too  important  a part 
to  be  exhausted  in  a single  decision. 

* The  whole  life  of  a man/  sa3’8  Fraser  of  Brea,  ‘ is  a continued 
conversion  to  God,  in  which  he  is  perpetually  humbled  under 
sense  of  sin,  and  draws  nearer  and  nearer  to  God,  with  more 
fervent  faith  and  love,  and  daily  w’alks  closer  with  the  Lord, 
endeavouring  at  jierfection.  And  God  doth,  as  it  were,  act  over 
and  over  again  His  w'ork  in  the  heart,  forming  His  people  more 
exactly  than  before : and  therefore  no  wonder  they  meet  with 
something  like  a second,  yea,  and  a third  and  fourth  conversion, 
especially  where  there  are  backslidings'C^/eT/iotVs,  Edinburgh, 
1738,  ch.  V.  3). 

iSt.  Paul  describes  his  own  conversion  objectively 
in  the  Acts,  and  subjectively  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  Ro  7 is  the  most  searching  analysis  ever 
given  of  the  divided  self,  the  homo  duplex.  AVhether 
it  mirrors  a first  or  second  or  still  later  spiritual 
conflict  is  immaterial,  for  each  crisis  is  in  many 
respects  the  same.  How  forcibly  the  Apostle’s  self- 
dissection  illustrates  the  teaching  of  the  modern 
psychologist ! 

‘The  . . . basis  of  the  twice-born  character  seems  to  be  a 
certain  discordancy  or  heterogeneity  in  the  native  temperament 
of  the  subject,  an  incompletely  unified  moral  and  intellectual 
constitution.  “ Homo  duplex,  homo  duplex  1 ” writes  Alphonse 
Daudet.  . . . Heterogeneity  may  make  havoc  of  the  subject’s 
life.  There  are  persons  whose  existence  is  little  more  than  a 
series  of  zigzags,  as  now  one  tendency  and  now  another  gets 
the  upper  hand.  Their  spirit  wars  with  their  flesh,  they  wish 
for  incompatibles,  wayward  impulses  interrupt  their  most  de- 
liberate plans,  and  their  lives  are  one  long  drama  of  repentance 
and  of  effort  to  repair  misdemeanours  and  mistakes.  . . . The 
higher  and  the  lower  feelings,  the  useful  and  the  erring  impulses, 
begin  by  being  a comparative  ebaos  within  us — they  must  end 
by  forming  a stable  system  of  functions  in  right  subordination’ 
(James,  Varieties  of  licUyioiis  Experience,  London,  1902,  lect. 
viii.  p.  167  ft.). 

While  tlie  battle  rages  in  the  Apostle’s  soul, 
while  his  heart  is  a kingdom  divided  against  itself, 
and  in  all  the  chambers  of  his  being  his  moral  ideal 
is  torn  between  friends  and  foes,  his  anguish  is 
pitiful.  ‘ O wretched  man  that  I am,’  lie  cries, 

‘ who  shall  deliver  me  ?’  (Ro  7‘'‘).  But  in  the  end, 
by  the  jiower  of  Christ,  his  higher  self  triumphs 
over  his  lower  ; his  divided  sjiirit  is  healed  ; peace 
and  harmony  take  the  place  of  civil  war  and  tur- 
moil ; and  the  most  tragic  lament  in  the  Bible  is 
followed  by  the  finest  pa’an-song. 

3.  Conversion  in  Church  history. — The  supreme 
task  of  the  Church  is  the  conversion  of  the  world — 
the  making  disciples  of  all  nations  (IMt  ‘28'“).  The 
apostolic  and  evangelic  continuity  of  sjnritual  life 
is  to  be  maintained,  the  Christian  faith  is  to  be 
jiropagated,  the  Ivingdom  of  God  is  to  come,  through 
an  unbroken  succession  of  conversions.  All  the 
preachers  who  have  jirofoundly  moved  the  heart  of 
mankind — master-siurits  like  Chrysostom,  Savona- 
rola, Luther,  Wesley — have  made  conversion  their 
theme.  And,  from  a scientilic  jioint  of  view,  the 
evidential  value  of  eonversions  is  the  highest. 

‘ St.  Augustine,’  says  llomanes,  ‘ after  tliirty  years  of  age,  ami 
other  Fathers,  bear  testimony  to  a sudden,  eiiduriiig,  and  extra- 
ordinary change  in  themselves,  called  conversion.  Now  this 
experience  has  been  repeated  and  testhied  to  by  eountiess 
miiiions  of  civiiized  men  and  women  in  aii  nations  and  ali  degrees 
of  cuiture.  It  signilies  not  wiietiier  the  conversion  be  sudden  or 
gradual,  though,  as  a psyolioiogicai  plienomenon,  it  is  more 
remarkable  wlien  sudden  and  there  is  no  symptom  of  mental 
aberration  otherwise.  But,  even  as  a gradual  growth  in  mature 
age,  its  evidential  value  is  not  less’  (Thoughts  on  l{c!igion<>, 

p.  162). 

The  theology  of  the  Church  was  early  caught  in 
the  meshes  of  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  llivine 
gr.ace  to  hum, an  frcedoiti  in  the  experience  of 
conversion.  Thought  has  moved  between  two 
extremes.  On  the  one  hand,  the  sovereignty  of 
God  hs  emphasized,  grace  is  irresistible,  the  number 
of  the  elect  is  certain  and  must  be  made  up,  the 
Divine  good  pleasnre  is  certain  to  take  elfect. 
Under  such  conditions,  m.’in,  impotent  in  the  grip 
of  original  sin,  is  converted  almost  against  his  will. 
He  is  scarcely  more  than  an  automaton  ; his 
salvation  appears  to  be  due  to  his  mere  good 
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fortune ; he  chances  to  be  a vessel  unto  honour. 
On  the  other  hand,  human  liberty  is  accentuated  ; 
conversion  is  viewed  as  the  outcome  of  forces 
resident  in  man  himself  ; he  has  a native  power  to 
repent  and  believe,  and  the  new  life  is  from  first 
to  last  a hard-earned,  self-obtained,  personal  posses- 
sion. The  age-long  controversy  between  Augus- 
tinian  and  Pelagian,  Calvinist  and  Arminian, 
regarding  the  fact  of  conversion  has  now  spent 
much  of  its  force.  With  the  help  of  a better 
psychology  we  can  do  justice  to  both  the  Divine 
and  the  human  initiative.  God  is  all-operative 
love,  and  man’s  whole  equipment  is  His  gift.  All 
the  conditions  of  Imman  life  are  Divinely  ordered, 
and  man  has  an  intense  consciousness  of  depend- 
ence. He  has  nothing  that  he  has  not  received. 
But  part  of  his  equijnnent  is  his  freedom.  He  is 
above  the  mechanical  order  of  nature.  He  has  a 
real  and  not  an  illusive  sovereignty.  He  is  con- 
scious of  acting  of  his  own  accord,  and  of  using  the 
causal  order  for  ends  which  he  himself  chooses. 
He  is  a free,  self-determining  personality,  and  his 
conversion  can  only  mean  that  under  the  impulse 
of  love  he  voluntarily  and  joyfully  surrenders 
himself  to  God.  A German  theologian  illustrates 
the  interaction  of  Divine  sovereignty  and  human 
freedom  in  conversion  by  the  familiar  process  of 
persuading  and  being  persuaded — Anregung  und 
ueherzeugung  {Seeberg,  art.  ‘ Bekehrung,’  in 
PRE^).  Every  man  is  constrained  by  the  love 
of  Christ ; but  every  man  is  fully  persuaded  in  his 
own  mind.  If  the  convert  calls  the  grace  or 
fascination  of  Christ  ‘ irresistible,’  he  speaks  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a lover  ; but  it  is  bad  theology 
to  change  the  warm  logic  of  the  heart  into  a cold 
dogma  of  the  intellect.  Man  may  after  all  use  the 
Divine  gift  of  freedom  to  oppose — it  may  be  to 
thwart — the  will  of  God.  The  wise  use  of  in- 
dividuality is  to  make  Divine  ends  personal  ends, 
and  to  pour  forth  all  the  energy  of  one’s  being  in 
the  service  which  is  perfect  liberty. 

Conversion  meant  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  it  still 
does  in  Roman  Catholicism,  the  adoption  of  a creed 
and  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
In  Protestant  theology  it  always  means  the  re- 
birth of  the  soul,  but  in  the  Anglican  Church  there 
is  a strong  tendency  to  regard  regeneration  and 
conversion  as  independent  experiences,  separable  in 
time,  and  difi'erent  in  important  aspects.  Cer- 
tainly, if  regeneration  is  mediated  by  liaptism,  the 
subject  of  which  is  usually  unconscious  of  the 
rite,  while  conversion  is  the  deliberate  turning  of 
the  will  to  God,  the  personal  acceptance  of  Christ 
by  faith,  then  the  second  process  is  often  separated 
from  the  first  by  a long  interval ; and  it  is  possible 
to  contend,  as  Anglican  theology  sometimes  does, 
that  ‘ a regenerated  man  is  not  necessarily  a 
converted  man.’  If  the  effect  of  baptism  is  that 
‘ it  remits  all  sin,  original  and  actual ; that  it 
bestows  sanctifying  grace,  and  endues  the  soul 
with  the  heavenly  virtues  of  faith,  hope,  and 
charity  ; that  it  makes  the  recipient  a member  of 
Christ,  the  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  ’ (V.  Staley,  The  Catholic  Religion, 
London,  1893,  p.  243),  there  can  be  little  need 
for  another  religious  phase  called  conversion.  But 
this  view  appears  to  lose  all  touch  with  the  central 
truth  and  vital  experience  of  the  NT,  to  empty  the 
Christian  religion  of  its  moral  and  spiritual  con- 
tents, and  to  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  a magical 
formula. 

4.  Conversion  in  the  light  of  science. — Professor 
Henry  Drummond  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  facts 
of  conversion,  as  the  youthful  comrade  of  Mr. 
Moody  in  a great  revival  of  religion.  From  that 
time  he  never  ceased  to  advocate  a scientific  treat- 
ment of  the  phenomena  of  the  spiritual  life,  which 
he  happily  called  ‘ the  contemporary  activities  of 


the  Holy  Ghost.’  There  can  be  nothing  pre- 
sumptuous in  the  endeavour  to  classify  the  facts 
and  discover  the  laws  of  the  new  life.  To  the  man 
of  science  all  facts  are  sacred,  and  before  the  fact 
of  conversion,  as  before  any  other,  he  will  sit  down 
‘as  a little  child.’  Far  too  scanty  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  human  side  of  soteriology.  In 
order  to  understand  the  Saviour  better,  we  must 
look  more  to  the  saved.  Christ  asked  that  He 
might  be  believed  ‘ for  the  very  works’  sake  ’ (Jn 
14*^),  and  He  worketh  hitherto  (5^’^).  The  serious 
study  of  the  facts  of  conversion  may  be  the  best 
present-day  mode  of  handling  the  Word  of  life. 
The  Christ  of  history  may  be  reached  through  the 
Christ  of  experience.  Christianity,  as  Hamack 
reiterates,  is  ‘ eternal  life  here  and  now  in  the 
power  of  God  and  in  His  presence.’  Its  best 
evidence  is  the  logic  of  life.  Solvitur  ambulando, 
it  is  proved  by  its  present  spiritual  movements  and 
triumphs.  In  the  realm  of  experimental  theology, 
the  twentieth  century  may  join  hands  with  the 
first. 

During  the  last  dozen  years  there  has  been  a 
remarkable  re.sponse  to  the  plea  for  a science  of 
conversion,  for  an  empirical  study  of  ‘ the  soul  of 
a Christian.’  It  has  fittingly  come  from  the 
p.sychologist  rather  than  the  theologian  ; and  the 
new  quest  has  characteristically  been  urged  with 
special  keenness  in  America.  The  publication  of 
Starbuck’s  Psychology  of  Religion  in  the  ‘ Con- 
temporary Science  Series’  (1899)  marked  an  epoch 
in  the  modern  Church.  In  this  book  and  its 
numerous  successors  the  whole  spiritual  realm  has 
been  annexed  by  science.  Religious  experiences 
without  number  have  been  collected,  classified, 
and  described.  ‘ That  cruel  reticence,’  whereof 
Ruskin  complained,  ‘ in  the  breasts  of  wise  men 
which  makes  them  always  hide  their  deeper 
thoughts,’  has  to  a great  extent  been  overcome. 
Law  and  order  have  been  introduced  into  an 
.apparent  chaos.  Theology,  which  has  been  too 
long  metaphysical,  has  become  experimental ; 
it  has  been  brought  into  line  with  the  whole 
scientific  movement ; it  has  found  a concrete  basis 
in  the  facts  of  the  spiritual  life.  Dynamics  have 
taken  the  place  of  statics.  Conversion  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  a mere  mystery  or  portent,  before 
which  we  must  stand  in  silent  amazement.  It 
abides  our  question  and  becomes  articulate.  It 
expresses  itself  in  the  language  of  the  modern 
mind.  It  welcomes  the  application  of  the  canons 
of  science,  and  yields  up  many  of  its  secrets  to 
patient  and  reverent  research.  It  has  a rationale. 
It  is  seen  to  have  discoverable  relations  to  other 
known  psychological  facts.  And,  in  the  spiritual 
as  in  the  natural  world,  God  is  a God  of  order.  He 
arranges  everything  upon  definite  principles.  The 
law  of  cause  and  effect  controls  the  spiritual  life. 
Arbitrariness  must  once  for  all  be  eliminated  from 
the  fortunes  of  the  soul.  God’s  action  is  always 
causal,  never  casual.  His  sovereignty  is  as  different 
from  the  ‘ mere  good  pleasure  ’ of  an  Eastern  despot 
as  day  is  from  night.  The  science  of  conversion  is 
still  in  its  infancy,  but  certain  conclusions  seem  to 
have  been  securely  won. 

(1)  There  is  a conversion  period. — The  re-birth 
does  not  take  place  with  the  same  frequency  in  aU 
the  seven  ages  of  human  life,  though  a man  may 
be  born  again  when  he  is  old.  Conversion  is  in 
general  a fact  of  adolescence.  It  is  closely  related 
to  those  great  physical  and  mental  changes  which 
mark  the  transition  from  childhood  to  youth  and 
manhopd.  It  is  the  time  of  storm  and  stress,  in 
which  Nature  calls  for  readjustment  all  along  the 
line.  As  reason,  feeling,  and  moral  sense  mature, 
they  precipitate  a spiritual  crisis.  The  soul  awakes 
and  aspires.  The  spiritual  development  proceeds, 
as  a rule,  pari  passu  with  the  physiological  and 
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psychological  development,  and  a wide  induction 
proves  tliab 

‘ among  females  there  are  two  tidal  waves  of  religious  awakening, 
at  about  13  and  16,  followed  by  a less  significant  period  at  18  ; 
while  among  males  the  great  wave  is  at  about  10,  preceded  by  a 
wavelet  at  12,  and  followed  by  a surging  up  at  18  or  19  ’ (Star- 
buck,  op.  cit.  p.  34).  ‘ Feeling  plays  a larger  part  in  the  religious 

life  of  females,  while  males  are  controlled  more  by  intellection 
and  volition  ’ (ib.  65).  ‘ Conversion  for  males  is  a more  violent 
incident  than  for  females,  and  more  sudden  ’ (ib.  05).  And  ‘ one 
may  say  that  if  conversion  has  not  occurred  before  20,  the 
chances  are  small  that  it  will  ever  be  experienced’  (ib.  28). 

(2)  Conversion  is  often  sudden. — This  statement 
is  sometimes  received  with  incredulity  and  even 
contempt,  but  psychology  completely  justifies  it 
by  bringing  it  into  relation  with  other  well- 
known  mental  processes.  There  are  moments,  as 
Browning  says  in  his  Cristina, 

‘ When  the  spirit’s  true  endowments 
Stand  out  plainly  from  its  false  ones.’ 

Our  best  thoughts  are  often  startling  intuitions, 

‘ flashes  struck  from  midnight.  ’ The  seeker  after 
truth  utters  his  sudden  ‘ Eureka,’  and  so  does  the 
seeker  after  a Saviour  (Jn  ■*“).  Love,  both 
natural  and  spiritual,  is  often  love  at  first  sight ; 
when  two  souls,  like  two  dewdrops,  rush  into  one, 
the  time  element  counts  for  nothing;  the  psycho- 
logical moment  has  in  it  the  quality  of  eternity. 
Our  wills  and  our  liearts  are  ours  to  make  them 
God’s,  and  life’s  most  momentous  decisions  may  be 
swiftly  over. 

‘The  world  and  its  laws,’  to  quote  Jowett  again  (op.  cit.  p.  63), 
‘have  nothing  to  do  with  our  free  determinations.  At  any 
moment  we  can  begin  a new  life.’  R.  L.  Stevenson  prays  the 
Celestial  Surgeon  to  stab  his  spirit  broad  awake  (Underwoods, 
p.  46).  ‘A  word  did  it,’  said  Savonarola  of  his  own  conversion. 

Even  those  who  have  never  avoided  God,  never 
dishonoured  Christ,  often  become  suddenly  and 
profoundly  conscious  of  their  need  of  conversion  ; 
and  there  are  creative  periods  of  the  mind  when 
the  repulsion  from  evil  and  the  attraction  to 
good  are  tremendously  strong.  While,  however, 
the  actual  change  is  frequently  swift,  there  is 
almost  invariably  a season  of  preparation  for  it. 
Conversion  is  the  climax  of  a gradation,  the 
crisis  of  a process  more  or  less  drawn  out.  The 
evidence  on  this  point  is  all  but  unanimous.  We 
may  even  accept  Vinet’s  strong  statement ; ‘ Rome 
might  more  easily  be  built,  than  a man  converted, 
in  a day.  Such  a prodigy  is  possible  with  God ; 
but  in  a thousand,  in  ten  thousand  cases  to  one, 
we  may  safely  predict  that  He  will  not  perform  it  ’ 
(Outlines  of  Theology^,  1870,  p.  84).  Vinet  is  here 
perhaps  misusing  language,  confounding  the  means 
with  the  end,  the  way  with  the  goal.  He  does  not 
for  a moment  deny  that  the  final  cowp  is  often 
instantaneous.  In  such  cases  conversion  is  the 
firingof  aslowly-laidtrain,the  burstingof  asilently- 
maturing  bud,  the  transformation  scene  in  the  life- 
long drama  of  the  soul.  It  is  evident  that  much  is 
lost  by  the  deliberate  postponement  of  decision. 

‘Convert  me,  but  not  yet,’  waa  Augustine’s  prayer.  ‘Men 
are  quick  to  feel,  and  keen  to  know ; but  they  are  not  only 
slow,  they  are  averse  to  decide.  Yet  it  ia  for  decision  that 
Christianity  calls,  it  ia  for  decision  that  the  energetic  universe 
calls,  far  more  than  for  a mere  impression  in  reponse.  A crisis 
has  from  time  to  time  to  be  forced,  a crisis  of  the  will’  (P.  T. 
Forsyth,  Preaching  and  the  Modern  Mind,  1907,  p.  131). 

(3)  Conversion  may  he  unconscious. — There  is  a 
happy  class  of  Christians  who  cannot  tell  when  or 
how  they  began  to  believe ; who  have  ‘ no  bitter 
regrets,  no  broken  lives,  no  ugly  memories.’  Theirs 
is  the  anima  naturaliter  Christiana,  the  schonc 
Seele  that  has  always  been  on  the  side  of  the  angels. 
It  was  the  teaching  of  Bushnell  that,  under  the 
pervasive  influence  of  the  Christian  family,  the 
child  should  grow  up  a Christian,  and  never  know 
himself  to  be  otherwise.  The  Christian  life,  being 
natural  to  man,  should  begin  with  the  beginnings 
of  conscious  experience ; and  a great  wrong  is 
done  to  a child  when  he  is  led  to  imagine  that  he 
must  wait  till  he  comes  to  years  of  discretion  and 


then  have  an  experience  which  will  make  him  a 
Christian.  If  God’s  will  for  him  is  realized,  there 
will  be  no  rude  break,  but  a beautiful  continuity, 
in  liis  spiritual  life.  ‘ Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
God’  (Mk  10'^),  said  .Jesus  of  the  children  of 
Galilee,  and  the  prevention  of  a fall  from  the  grace 
vouclisafed  to  cliildhood  should  be  the  aim  of  all 
education. 

‘ That  is  the  ideal  type  of  conversion  in  a Christian  land  ; and 
it  is  the  scandalous  neglect  of  duty  by  Christian  parents  and  by 
the  Church  which  has  made  it  less  frequent  than  it  should  be  ’ 
(D.  W.  Forrest,  The  Christ  of  Uistory  and  of  Experience,  358). 

‘ The  child  is  father  of  the  man  ; 

And  I could  wish  my  days  to  he 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety.’ 

Some,  indeed,  deny  that  in  this  experience  there 
is  any  conversion  at  all.  Francis  Newman  dis- 
tinguished the  ‘ once-born  ’ from  the  ‘ twice-born  ’ 
Christian,  and  this  idea — legitimate  enough  as  a 
protest  against  an  exclusively  revivalistie  type  of 
conversion — has  been  taken  seriously  by  some 
psychologists  and  greatly  overworked.  It  is  not  a 
Chri.stian  idea.  .Jesus  assumes  in  many  indirect 
ways  the  natural  sinfulness  of  the  human  heart 
and  its  need  of  regeneration.  Even  the  child  who 
is  ‘sanctified  from  his  mother’s  womb’  is  twice- 
born.  The  most  ‘ sky-blue  ’ and  ‘ healthy-minded  ’ 
Christian  is  regenerated.  Science  is  here  render- 
ing a valuable  service  to  theology.  It  has  proved 
that  every  man  has  a sub-conscious  as  well  as  a 
conscious  self,  and  that  changes  both  small  and 
great  occur  in  the  subliminal  region  of  the  mind. 

‘ ConsciousnesB  is  a very  poor  witness  to  what  takes  place  in 
the  abysses  of  soul  life.  The  remembered  experiences  of 
individuals  are  pitifully  fragmentary  and  puerile,  and  often 
absurdly  mistaken  as  to  cause,  process,  issue,  and  object’  (Hall, 
Adolescence^  p.  341). 

We  are  largely  the  creatures  of  instinct  and 
unconscious  imitation,  and,  if  many  thin^^  are 
wrought  into  the  fabric  of  our  being  without  our 
knowledge,  why  not  the  grace  of  God  ? 

‘Think  you,  'mid  all  this  mighty  sum 
Of  things  for  ever  speaking, 

That  nothing  of  Itself  will  come, 

But  we  must  still  be  seeking?' 

God  ‘giveth  his  beloved  in  sleep’  (Ps  127-),  and 
His  beneficence  is  as  wonderful  in  an  unconscious 
as  in  a conscious  regeneration.  But  see,  on  this 
whole  subject,  art.  CONSCIOUSNESS,  p.  53. 

(4)  Conversion  must  not  he  stereotyped, — The 
phenomena  of  the  spiritual  life  are  marvellously 
complex,  and  psychology  teaches  us  to  resist  every 
attempt  to  standardize,  normalize,  conventionalize 
it.  Every  individual  has  his  own  ancestry,  his 
own  history,  his  own  idiosyncrasy,  and  therefore 
his  own  spiritual  experience.  The  variety  of  grace 
is  like  the  variety  of  nature.  God  does  not  repe.at 
Himself ; He  loves  originals  more  than  duplicates. 
The  conversion  on  the  way  to  Damascus  cannot  be 
a pattern  for  all  men.  There  need  not  always  be 
the  same  tragic  intensity,  the  same  high  lights, 
the  same  deep  shadows.  The  diversities  of  opera- 
tions of  the  selfsame  Spirit  must  all  be  orthodox. 
But  every  man  is  tempted  to  make  his  own 
experience  a kind  of  law  for  other  people. 
Scbleiermacher  thinks  that  the  religious  life  is,  in 
its  inception  and  growth,  the  product  of  feeling ; 
Herrmann  believes  that  ‘ greater  and  higher  than 
all  the  emotions  within  the  Christian,  there  rises 
and  towers  religious  thought.’  The  type  of  re- 
ligious experience  that  seems  native  to  a cultured 
community  is  calm  and  restrained  ; but  the  fervours 
of  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  Methodist  meeting 
are  to  the  psychologist  no  less  natural. 

Theodore  Monod  tells  of  a French  friend  who  thus  described 
his  conversion  : ‘ I cannot  say  that  I had  a very  strong  sense  of 
sin.  I just  felt  happy  in  the  love  of  God.  God  did  to  me  as  a 
mother  will  sometimes  do  to  her  child  who  has  overslept  him- 
self : he  woke  me  with  a kiss  ’ (Moody,  Sovereign  Grace,  Loud. 
1899,  p.  110).  The  Christian  of  the  unconscious  type,  who  has 
never  felt  a single  reaction  or  upheaval,  may  join  hands  willi 
the  convert  who  knows  himself  to  bo  a brand  plucked  from  the 
burning,  to  whom  conversion  is  a thing  volcanic  or  cataclysmic, 
in  whom  ‘habits  of  years’  standing  are  overthrown  in  as* many 
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moments,’  and  whose  ‘ very  organic  impulses  and  desires  are  so 
utterly  transformed  tliat  he  can  scarcely  recognize  himself’ 
(Pratt,  Psychology  of  Religious  Belief,  p.  251). 

(5 ) Conversion  is  still  a mystery.  — In  being  studied 
scientifically,  spiritual  phenomena  lose  none  of  their 
Divine  significance.  Psychology  has  done  much 
and  will  yet  do  more ; it  even  asserts  that,  ‘ if  we 
know  the  person  psychologically,  we  can  prophesy 
quite  correctly  the  type  of  his  conversion,  whether 
sudden  or  gradual,  quiet  or  excited’  (Cutten,  Psych. 
Phen.  of  Christianity,  p.  255).  But,  after  all, 
psychology  can  see  only  the  under  side  of  con- 
version. Spiritual  life,  like  natural  life,  is  in  its 
final  cause  and  real  nature  inscrutable.  Nothing 
can  be  more  crude  than  the  notion  that  to  discover 
the  reign  of  law  is  to  eliminate  God  and  mystery. 
Law  is  only  God’s  uniform  method  of  working, 
and  ‘ He  is  in  the  field  when  He  is  most  invisible.’ 
We  have  not  to  deal  with  a God  remote  from  the 
world  and  manifested  only  through  occasional 
interferences  with  the  order  of  Nature,  but  with  a 
God  whose  dwelling  and  working  are  in  the  lives 
of  men.  Just  as  the  correlation  of  brain  states 
with  mental  states  does  not  prove  the  case  of  the 
materialist,  so  the  correlation  of  conversion  with 
certain  mental  and  physical  forces  is  far  from 
proving  that  the  inception  and  growth  of  the 
spiritual  life  is  not  a Divine  act. 

‘That  it  [conversion]  may  all  be  due  to  so-called  natural 
causes,’  says  Romanes,  ‘is  no  evidence  against  its  so-called 
supernatural  source,  unless  we  beg  the  whole  question  of  the 
Divine  in  Nature’  (op.  eit.  p.  163).  Even  Ritschl,  with  all 
his  dislike  for  mysticism,  never  denies  that  God  Himself  is 
present  and  operative  in  regeneration,  using  the  religious 
community  as  His  medium,  not  His  substitute.  ‘ This  wonder- 
ful change,’  says  Pfleiderer,  ‘ is  not  arbitrarily  brought  about  by 
man  himself,  but  experienced  as  a thing  that  has  happened  to 
him  ; it  appears  to  him  as  the  operation  of  a higher  power,  as 
the  gift  of  undeserved  divine  favour  or  grace.  And  is  not  this 
in  truth  the  case  ? Careful  thought,  in  fact,  can  do  nothing  but 
confirm  what  the  believer  holds  as  a truth  requiring  no  proof  ’ 
{Philosophy  of  Religion,  Eng.  tr.  iv.  [1888]  12S). 

Froude  complains  that  conversion,  like  other 
Christian  doctrines,  has  been  ‘ pawed  and  fingered 
by  unctuous  hands  for  now  near  two  hundred  years. 
The  bloom  is  gone  from  the  flower.  The  plumage, 
once  shining  with  hues  direct  from  heaven,  is 
soiled  and  bedraggled.  The  most  solemn  of  all 
realities  have  been  degraded  into  the  passwords  of 
technical  theology’  [Life  of  Biinyan,  London, 
1880,  p.  34).  But  all  that  is  needed  to  bring  back 
the  bloom  to  the  flower  and  the  plumage  to  the 
wing  is  a new  springtime.  Human  errors  and 
caricatures  do  not  alter  Divine  facts,  any  more 
than  the  mists  extinguish  the  stars.  A wide 
survey  of  the  data  of  the  spiritual  life  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  majority  of  conversions  have 
little  of  the  picturesque  or  dramatic  in  them ; 
that  some  take  place  beneath  the  threshold  of  con- 
sciousness ; that  others  are  but  dumb  yearnings 
of  penitence  and  faith  towards  God ; that  the 
memorabilia  of  soul-life  are  usually  very  brief, 
the  convert  sometimes  limiting  himself  to  the 
wondering  exclamation,  ‘ Whereas  I was  blind,  now 
I see’  (Jn  9-°).  Yet  every  conversion  enfolds  in 
itself  a Divine  secret— the  mystery  of  life — whose 
power  and  beauty  will  gradually  be  unfolded  to 
tlie  eye,  but  whose  inner  significance  no  mind  can 
penetrate.  The  psychological  study  of  the  New 
Life  will  probably  do  more  than  anything  else  to 
convince  the  twentieth  century  of  the  immanence 
and  the  transcendence  of  God. 
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CONVICTION. — I.  Conviction  in  relation  to 
Conviction  that  certain  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion are  true  is  seldom  or  never  the  result  of  a 
rational  process  : it  rather  springs  from  a feeling 
in  the  mind  that  the  doctrines  suit  a mental  and 
emotional  condition  and  bring  peace  to  the  soul. 
As  Schopenhauer  has  well  said  : 

‘ Man  has,  as  a rule,  no  faculty  for  weighing  reasons  and  dis- 
criminating between  what  is  false  and  what  is  true  ; and,  be- 
sides, the  labour  which  nature  and  the  needs  of  nature  impose 
upon  him  leaves  him  no  time  for  such  inquiries,  or  for  the 
education  which  they  presuppose.  In  his  case,  therefore,  it  is 
no  use  talking  of  a reasoned  conviction ; he  has  to  fall  back  on 
belief  and  authority  ’ (Religion : a Dialogue,  tr.  by  T.  B. 
Saunders,  1889,  p.  19). 

Conviction  implies  active  acceptance  of  proposi- 
tions as  indubitably  true.  It  is  not  in  itself  any 
proof  of  truth,  because  different  people  may  have 
diametrically  opposite  convictions,  and  some  con- 
victions have  led  to  most  lamentable  results  in 
persecutions,  and  in  denial  of  equality  in  human 
rights  and  liberties.  Bagehot  remarks,  in  discuss- 
ing ‘ The  Emotion  of  Conviction  ’ : 

‘Nor  is  this  intensity  a sign  of  truth,  for  it  is  precisely 
strongest  on  those  points  in  which  men  differ  most  from  each 
other.  John  Knox  felt  it  in  his  anti  - Catholicism ; Ignatius 
Loyola  in  his  anti-Protestantism ; and  both,  I suppose,  felt  it 
as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  feel  it  ’ (Ldt.  Studies,  1879,  iL  414). 

All  experience  shows  that  the  personal  equation, 
idiosyncrasy,  or  state  of  development  of  each  ego 
is  a prominent  factor  in  the  determination  of  con- 
victions. The  convictions  of  the  two  clever  men, 
Cardinal  Newman  and  his  brother  F.  W.  Newman, 
were  widely  apart,  although  their  heredity  was 
the  same,  and  their  upbringing  was  under  identical 
general  circumstances.  In  the  case  of  these  two 
thinkers,  the  divergence,  of  course,  could  only 
have  been  due  to  their  different  emotional  and 
mental  natures  in  difierent  stages  of  development, 
for  the  same  subject  - matter  of  conviction  was 
before  the  mind  of  each  of  them. 

Conviction,  then,  as  a feeling  of  reality  indicating 
truth,  is  not  fully  trustworthy  in  respect  of  pro- 
positions as  a whole,  yet  we  may  be  assured  that 
when  the  feelings  are  stirred,  there  are  elements  in 
the  doctrines  believed  which  are  true  relatively 
both  to  some  universal  principles  and  to  the  corre- 
sponding principles  in  man.  F or  man  is  potentially, 
tliough  not  actually,  the  measure  of  the  universe. 
The  outer  form  of  beliefs  is  often  false,  while  the 
inner  life — that  which  awakens  emotional  response 
— is  true  either  for  higher  or  for  lower  stimulation 
to  development.  Convictions  suitable  and  useful  to 
low  stages  of  human  evolution  are  eventually  out- 
grown and  seen  to  be  erroneous.  They  are  then 
replaced  by  others  more  true  to  outer  and  inner 
conditions,  and  more  efficacious  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  the  soul. 

There  is  also  what  may  be  called  a coercive 
element  in  belief  and  conviction.  This  proceeds 
from  pressure  of  environment,  eventuating  in  the 
imposing  of  the  customary  opinion  of  those  around 
on  the  unresisting  and  undiscriminating  mind. 
G.  F.  Stout  has  said  : 

‘ There  must ...  in  the  framing  of  a belief  be  always  some  en- 
deavour to  conform  to  conditions  other  than,  and  independent 
of,  our  own  subjective  tendencies.  Our  inability  to  attain  ends 
otherwise  than  through  certain  means  constitutes  a restriction 
of  mental  activity  within  more  or  less  definite  channels  ’ {Manual 
of  Psychology  1901,  p.  607  f.). 

It  is  only  the  thinker  who  can  stand  alone  ; most 
people  do  not  think,  but  readily  come  under  the 
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personal  influence  of  those  who  confidently  and 
plausibly  2nofl'er  doctrines  and  statements  for  the 
acceptance  of  ill- equipped  minds. 

Respecting  conviction  as  the  result  of  a mental 
jirocess,  and  determined  by  evidence,  there  is 
usually  a change  of  belief  and  of  mind-content. 
Here  we  have  the  force  of  evidence  driving  out  old 
belief  and  substituting  new  ; conviction  then  leaves 
old  opinion  and  clings  to  new.  In  this  case  the 
feeling  of  reality  comes  as  a response  to  the  force 
of  evidence  applied  by  comparison  and  judgment. 

‘What  is  believed  to  be  real  (and  so  said  to  be  known)  is 
indeed  mainly  a matter  of  intellection ; but  it  is  also  a matter 
of  both  feeling  and  will.  In  respect  of  all  the  higher  intellectual, 
ffisthetical,  ethical,  and  religious  realities,  feeling  and  choice 
largely  determine  knowledge  through  the  dependence  of  this 
belief  on  them.  Yet  we  have  spoken  of  this  belief  as  feeling, 
not  because  it  is  a special  form  of  affective  phenomena,  but 
because  as  conviction — having  that  warmth  of  colouring  which 
the  word  implies — it  may  be  regarded  as  a sort  of  universal 
affective  accompaniment  of  the  intellectual  and  voluntary 
aspects  of  all  knowledge’  (G.  T.  Ladd,  Psychology y 1894, 
p.  614). 

Convictions  are  beliefs  accepted  and  vitalized  by 
the  emotions  of  those  convinced  that  realities  are 
indicated  by  them.  The  acceptance  of  beliefs  is 
partly  determined  by  the  absence  of  contradictory 
beliefs  in  the  mind  when  the  new  propositions  are 
tendered.  This  fact  Buckle  long  ago  pointed  out. 

‘ The  sense  that  anything  we  think  of  is  unreal  can  only  come 
when  that  thing  is  contradicted  by  some  other  thing  of  which 
we  think.  Any  object  which  remains  uncontradicted  is  ipso 
facto  believed  and  posited  as  absolute  reality ' (W.  James,  The 
Principles  of  Psychology , 1905,  vol.  ii.  p.  288  f.). 

The  absence  of  antagonistic  ideas  in  the  mind 
permits  indiscriminately  the  acceptance  of  true 
and  of  false  forms  of  belief.  Children  may  be 
brought  up  to  believe  almost  anything  religious. 
In  the  same  way  the  presence  of  beliefs  antagon- 
istic to  proffered  ideas  may  as  often  keep  out 
the  true  as  the  false.  Bias  towards  false  forms, 
and  erroneous  prejudice,  make  impossible  the 
advent  of  certain  truths  to  the  soul.  Hence  it  is 
that  new  general  truths  are  seldom  acquired  after 
mental  maturity.  Minds  usually  become  hope- 
lessly biased  long  before  middle  age.  While  cre- 
dulity may  sometimes  permit  the  truth  to  enter, 
constant  incredulity  resists  the  truth  and  hugs  old 
errors. 

The  test  of  actuality  we  find  in  our  own  con- 
sciousness and  life.  ‘ Whatever  things  have  intimate 
and  continuous  connexion  with  my  life  are  things 
of  whose  reality  I cannot  doubt'  (James,  op.  cit. 
p.  298).  Doctrines  strongly  stirring  the  higher 
emotions,  and  not  conflicting  with  prejudice, 
appeal  with  a force  which  carries  conviction  with 
it,  though  the  doctrines  may  vary  with  all  the 
religions  of  the  world.  Truth  hides  under  many 
forms.  We  may  be  sure  that,  in  all  these  vary- 
ing doctrines  as  applied  to  the  human  heart,  there 
is  a living  element  of  eternal  truth.  God  does  not 
forsake  the  beings  that  have  emanated  from  Him- 
self. Each  soul  has  the  conditions  and  the  know- 
ledge it  can  bear  and  make  use  of  under  the  religion 
it  is  born  to  or  adopts. 

2.  Conviction  of  sin  is  usually  present  in  the 
state  of  consciousness  known  as  conversion  (q.v.), 
or  change  of  heart.  It  is  a ‘sense  of  sin,’  a feel- 
ing of  unworthiness  and  general  wretchedness, 
accompanied  by  a strong  desire  to  lead  a better 
life.  It  is  shown  by  a more  or  less  sudden  distaste 
for  accustomed  thought,  language,  and  conduct, 
and  by  a new-found  yearning  within  for  an  im- 
proved state  of  being.  Conviction  may  last  for 
days,  months,  or  years  before  the  crisis,  or  con- 
version, supervenes,  and  this  is  followed  by  rest- 
fulness of  mind  and  lightness  of  heart.  Conversion 
is  described  by  Star  buck  as  a sudden  forsaking  of 
the  lower  for  the  higher  self  : 

‘ A process  of  struggling  away  from  sin,  rather  than  of  striving' 
tow’ard  righteousness  ; ...  it  seems  to  he  a step  in  growth 
which  calls  into  activity  the  deeper  instincts.  . . . The  feelings, 


which  are  the  primal  elements  in  consciousness,  function  so 
strongly.  In  the  tendency  to  resist  conviction  we  see,  also,  an 
indication  that  the  new  life  is  forcing  its  way  even  against  the 
person’s  will  ’ (The  Psychology  of  Jleligion,  1899,  p.  64). 

Though  the  proximate  cau.se  of  conviction  of  sin 
is  often  fear  of  torments  to  come,  yet  we  may 
be  sure  that  behind  this  fear  there  are  certain 
emotional  and  mental  conditions  ripe  for  a change 
to  a higher  state. 

Viewing  the  phenomena  observable  at  great 
religious  revivals,  such  as  the  movement  among 
the  Welsh  people  in  the  years  1904-1905,  we  may 
recognize,  despite  certain  objectionable  features 
and  mistaken  views  and  conduct,  the  action  of  the 
Holy  Sjjirit  in  meeting  the  aspirations  of  those  who 
are  struggling  amid  the  difficulties  and  illusions  of 
the  lower  2)lanes  of  emotion.  It  is  througli  the 
power  of  tlie  Spirit,  which  is  the  life-force  of  the 
universe,  that  the  transmutation  of  the  emotions 
is  effected,  and  this  must  be  at  the  bidding  of  the 
lower  nature.  The  raising  of  tlie  emotions  to 
higher  levels  is  part  of  the  process  of  evolution, 
and,  when  accomplished,  is  a sign  of  the  soul’s 
develo^nnent,  or  growth  in  grace. 

Litbratork. — The  literature  is  g^iven  in  the  article. 

G.  A.  Gaskell. 

CONVOCATION. — Tliis  is  the  name  given  to 
the  general  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  older  name  was  ‘synod,’  of 
which  ‘convocation’  became  the  equivalent  when 
English  began  to  take  the  place  of  Latin  in  the 
official  documents  of  the  Church.  We  read  of  the 
‘ Synode  of  London  ’ in  1553,  but  of  the  ‘ convo- 
cation holden  in  London’  in  1562.  The  synodal 
activity  of  the  Christian  Church  is  coeval  with  her 
life.  It  gradually  took  form  in  diocesan,  ^iro- 
vincial,  and  national  synods,  and  these  different 
forms  of  synods  were  held  wherever  Christianity 
was  establislied.  The  British  Church,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  Christendom,  was  familiar  with 
conciliar  action — witness  the  Council  of  Verulam 
in  A.D.  446.  In  Anglo-Saxon  times.  Church 
Councils  were  assembled  ‘ acourse  with  our  Parlia- 
ments ’ as  national  synods,  while  the  bishops  and 
clergy  in  addition  were  constituent  members  of  the 
‘ great  council  ’ of  the  nation. 

In  Norm.an  times  the  conciliar  activity  of  the 
Church  became  still  gi'eater.  Bishops,  abbots, 
priors,  archdeacons,  and  deans  were  summoned  ; 
but  the  first  known  instance  of  the  representative 
element  occurs  in  1225  under  Langton.  Later  in 
this  century,  however,  we  have  juoof  of  direct 
representation  in  a jirovincial  synod,  for  in  1273 
we  find  Archbishop  Kilwarby  issuing  his  mandate 
to  the  Bishop  of  London  in  these  terms ; 

‘You  are  to  direct  on  our  part  each  of  the  suffrag:an  bishops 
of  our  Church  to  call  and  hrinp;  with  him  to  the  aforesaid  synod 
three  or  four  of  the  g^reatcr,  more  discreet,  and  prudent 
Iiersons  of  his  Church  and  diocese,  tliat  by  the  assistance  of 
their  common  counsel  sucli  iinportfint  atfairs  of  the  Church  of 
God  by  His  aiding'  mercy  may  be  brougdit  to  a happy  con- 
clusion.’ 

Pour  years  later  ‘ proctors  of  all  clergy  of  each 
diocese’  were  specifically  named  in  a similar  man- 
date. In  1283,  Arclibisliop  Peckham  ordered  the 
attendance  of  two  lu'octors  for  the  clergy  of  each 
diocese  as  well  as  one  for  each  cathedral  and 
collegiate  church,  and  this  seems  to  have  become 
the  rule  for  the  Province  of  Canterbury.  In  the 
Province  of  York,  the  rule,  dating  from  1279,  was 
that  two  jn'oetors  for  the  clergy  should  attend  from 
each  archdeaconry.  Side  by  side  with  provincial 
synods  were  diocesan  synods,  which  were  held 
under  their  several  bisho2)s  to  enforce  the  decrees 
of  the  provincial  synods.  National  synods  fell 
into  disuse  through  tlie  jealousy  felt  by  the  two 
Archbishops  of  their  resjiective  claims. 

It  is  to  bo  noted  that  this  synodal  action  of  the 
Church  fireceded  the  attempt  made  by  Edward  i. 
in  1295  to  incorporate  the  clergy  into  his  newly- 
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devised  parliamentary  system.  The  king  hoped 
that  the  clergy  would  not  only  meet,  as  heretofore, 
as  the  spiritual  councillors  of  tlie  Archbishops,  but 
that  they  would  also  add  to  their  spiritual  duties 
the  further  duty  of  sitting  in  Parliament  as  his 
council,  especially  to  make  it  easier  for  him  to 
raise  money  by  taxation.  The  king’s  attempt, 
however,  failed  through  the  refusal  of  the  clergy 
to  obey  the  royal  summons  addressed  to  them, 
through  the  Archbishops,  in  the  famous  'prce- 
munientes  clause.  The  Crown  acquiesced,  after 
1340,  in  the  rule  that  the  clergy  should  tax  them- 
selves in  their  Convocation,  and  in  consequence 
tlie  attendance  of  proctors  in  Parliament  did  not 
outlive  the  following  century.  The  writ  with  the 
prcemunientes  clause  is  still  issued  at  the  summon- 
ing of  every  Parliament,  but  is  never  obeyed. 
Convocation,  however,  is  still  summoned  in  both 
Provinces  whenever  Parliament  is  summoned, 
though  it  would  seem  that  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  its  meeting  at  other  times  ‘ if  the  existence 
of  affairs  shall  so  require.’ 

Convocation,  in  common  with  the  Church  of 
England  as  a whole,  lost  much  of  its  independence, 
and  at  the  same  time  much  of  its  power  and 
influence,  at  the  Reformation.  The  Act  of  Sub- 
mission (25  Henry  viil.  c.  19)  embodies  in  its  pre- 
amble an  Act  of  Convocation  abjuring  all  power 
to  make  or  act  on  any  canons  without  the  king’s 
consent ; and  it  affirms  that  Convocation  always 
had  been,  and  ought  always  to  be,  assembled  only 
by  the  king’s  writ.  Accordingly,  Convocation 
was  reduced  to  an  instrument  of  the  ‘ Supreme 
Head’  or  ‘Supreme  Governor’  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes,  and  was  given  the  duties  of  considering 
forms  of  public  worship,  articles  of  religion,  and 
canons,  though  not  as  possessing  any  independent 
effective  authority.  Indeed,  it  is  now  an  estab- 
lished rule  of  law  that  canons  made  by  the  clergy 
in  Convocation  are  of  no  binding  power  over  the 
laity. 

After  the  Restoration,  Convocation  prepared  in 
1661  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  revised  the  Prayer- 
Book,  and  re-modelled  the  canons.  The  same 
Convocation  is  remarkable  as  being  the  last  to 
grant  a clerical  subsidy — acting,  it  is  said,  in 
dropping  the  custom,  upon  a verbal  agreement 
made  between  the  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  and 
Archbishop  Sheldon.  This  has  been  declared  to  be 
‘ the  greatest  alteration  in  the  constitution  ever 
made  without  an  express  law.’  Since  this  change 
Convocation  has  ceased  to  enjoy  any  political 
importance. 

After  the  Revolution,  the  history  of  Convocation 
is  a story  of  bitter  conflicts  between  the  two 
Houses,  in  which  Atterbury,  Wake,  and  Burnet 
played  leading  parts.  This  conflict  culminated  in 
1717,  when  the  Lower  House  was  about  to  censure 
the  writings  of  Bishop  Hoadley,  whereupon  Con- 
vocation was  prorogued  by  royal  writ,  and  met  no 
more  (except  formally  till  1741)  until  it  was  again 
summoned  for  business  in  1852,  through  the  efforts 
of  Bishop  Wilberfoi'ce  and  others. 

Convocation  now  assembles  concurrently  with 
Parliament,  being  summoned  by  a royal  writ 
addressed  to  the  Archbishops.  In  Canterbury  the 
Upper  House  consists  of  23  members,  the  Lower  of 
154.  In  the  Province  of  York  the  corresponding 
numbers  are  9 and  69.  The  custom  of  separating 
into  Upper  and  Lower  houses  dates  from  the  end 
of  the  14th  cent.,  when  the  inferior  clergy  began 
to  withdraw  into  a lower  room,  viz.  one  under 
the  chapter-house  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  or  a 
school-room  in  the  crypt. 

Though  Convocation  is  described  in  Canon  139 
of  1604  as  ‘ the  true  Church  of  England  by  repre- 
sentation,’ it  remains  an  unreformed  body.  The 
official  element  is  preponderant,  and  the  large 


body  of  stipendiary  curates  is  without  any  voice  in 
the  election  of  clergy-proctors.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  Convocation  exercises  but  little 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  though  it 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  more 
highly-placed  clergy  to  discuss  affairs  as  they  affect 
the  Church,  and  though  its  debates  and  reports 
are  of  a uniformly  high  order,  and  are  frequently 
of  permanent  value.  See  also  art.  Chuech  of 
England. 

Literature. — T.  Lathbury,  Biat.  «/  Convocation^,  London, 
1853;  D.  Wilkins,  Concilia  Mag.  Brit.,  do.  1737;  J.  W. 
Joyce,  England’s  Sacred  Synods,  do.  1855  ; E.  Cardwell, 
Synodalia,  Oxford,  1842 ; R,  Phillimore,  Ecclesiastical 
Law'^,  London,  1895,  vol.  ii.  ; W.  Kennett,  Ecclesiastical 
Synods,  do.  1701 ; E.  Gibson,  Synodus  Anglicana,  ed.  E. 
Cardwell,  Oxford,  1854,  also  Codex  jur.  cedes.  Angl.,  London, 

1713.  w.  E.  Cobb. 

CO-OPERATION. — Co-operation  (i.e.  literally 
‘ working  together  ’)  might  express  any  combined 
action  of  two  or  more  persons  for  any  purpose.  It 
is  used  in  general,  and  will  be  employed  here,  to 
denote  the  combinations  of  working  men  for 
production  or  distribution  of  commodities,  including 
incidentally  some  other  forms  of  mutual  help.  In 
1794,  Dr.  Shute  Barrington,  bishop  of  Durham, 
established  a co-operative  store  at  Mongewell,  in 
the  county  of  Oxford,  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  poor 
of  that  and  three  small  adjoining  parishes.  A 
quantity  of  bacon,  cheese,  and  other  articles  was 
procured  from  wholesale  dealers  to  be  subdivided 
and  sold  at  prime  cost  for  ready  money.  The 
salesman  was  an  infirm  old  man  who  could  not 
read  or  write,  but  his  honesty  was  unimpeached, 
and  he  was  allowed  a shilling  a week  as  well  as 
the  benefit  of  the  shop.  The  transactions  of  1796 
amounted  to  £223.  The  net  saving  to  the  poor  in 
the  co.st  of  their  supplies  was  21  per  cent.  In  1800, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Glasse  opened  a similar  village  shop 
at  Greenford  in  Middlesex.  The  receipts  for  six 
months  exceeded  £150,  and  the  margin  of  saving 
was  from  15  to  25  per  cent  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  article  sold.  A third  was  established  about 
the  same  time  at  Hanwell,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Glasse, 
vicar  of  that  parish,  with  like  success.  In  all 
three  cases,  great  good  was  done  by  avoiding  the 
burden  of  debt. 

In  1795,  a co-operative  saw-mill  was  established 
at  Hull,  and  it  continued  in  operation  for  a hundred 
years.  In  1796  a parish  windmill  was  erected  by 
subscription  on  Barham  Downs  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  and  in  1797  one  at  Chislehurst.  A co- 
operative society  at  Nottingham  has  existed  for 
more  than  100  years. 

In  1844,  a few  workmen  of  Rochdale  joined 
in  establishing  a society  called  the  ‘ Equitable 
Pioneers,’  and  that  Society  was  so  successful  that 
their  example  was  followed  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  It  now  has  more  than  16,000  members 
holding  £300,000  in  shares,  and  its  sales  amount  to 
£340,000  a year.  A portion  of  its  profits  is  yearly 
applied  to  educational  purposes.  The  paid  up 
capital  consists  largely  of  accumulation  of  past 
profits.  No  credit  is  given.  By  its  means  the 
workmen  of  Rochdale  have  been  enabled  to  supply 
themselves  with  necessaries  of  life,  genuine  in 
quality  and  at  a cheap  price,  and  to  accumulate 
out  of  their  savings  and  the  profits  of  their  trade 
a capital  sum  averaging  nearly  £20  for  each  share- 
liolder.  This  Society  was  registered  as  a Friendly 
Society  under  the  Act  of  1846. 

In  1850,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  the  Rev.  Chas. 
Kingsley,  Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow,  Mr.  T.  Hughes,  Mr. 
E.  Vansittart  Neale,  and  others,  joined  in  the 
formation  of  a Society  for  promoting  Workmen’s 
Associations,  and  commenced  a Working  Tailors’ 
Association.  The  excellent  motives  and  aspirations 
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by  which  they  were  actuated  had  been  eloquently 
set  forth  in  a series  of  tracts  by  those  accomplished 
men ; and,  if  they  could  liave  found  a body  of 
members  and  officers  capable  of  carrying  out  their 
ideas  in  a business-like  manner,  the  associations 
which  they  formed  might  have  done  lasting  good. 
As  it  was,  their  enterprise  greatly  impressed  the 
public  mind  and  rendered  it  familiar  with  the  idea 
of  co-operation.  Though  their  initiative  as  patrons 
of  co-operation  was  a failure,  they  remained  the 
true  friends,  and  in  some  sense  the  apostles,  of  the 
co-operative  movement,  and  to  their  advice  and 
counsel  is  due  much  of  the  success  that  has  attended 
that  movement  under  the  direct  management  of 
the  working  men  themselves. 

The  undertakings  which  experienced  this  early 
check  were  productive  ; those  which  followed  the 
lines  laid  down  by  the  Rochdale  pioneers  were 
distributive,  though,  in  the  long  run,  it  has  not 
been  unusual  for  a distributive  store  to  find  it 
worth  while  to  undertake  productive  business  as 
well.  It  is  obvious  that  a productive  enterprise 
has  elements  of  difficulty  that  are  absent  from  a 
mere  distributive  store.  The  essential  principle  of 
co-operation  seems  to  be  that  the  man  who  contri- 
butes his  labour  to  the  production  of  the  commodity 
is  entitled  to  share  in  the  produce  after  a sufficient 
sinking  fund  to  replace  the  capital  expended  in  the 
plant  has  been  set  aside,  and  hence  a system  of 
profit-sharing  has  been  introduced,  upon  which,  of 
fate,  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  produc- 
tive businesses.  There  is  reason  to  think,  however, 
that  the  distributive  element  in  co-operation  will 
remain  its  more  prominent  feature. 

The  sharing  of  profit  implies  logically  the  sharing 
of  loss ; and  this  is  the  rock  upon  which  some 
productive  enterprises  have  split.  Yet  it  is  evident 
that  the  social  reforms  whicli  were  in  the  minds 
of  the  early  promoters  of  co-operation  are  to  be 
realized  rather  by  the  productive  element  of  it 
than  by  mere  distribution,  useful  as  that  is  in  many 
respects. 

A further  development  of  co-operation  has  arisen 
in  the  union  of  a number  of  stores  to  form  a 
wholesale  society  ; and  the  wholesale  societies  of 
Manchester  and  Glasgow  are  striking  examples  of 
the  power  of  associations  of  working  men  to  carry 
on  gigantic  undertakings  by  means  of  small  savings. 
The  Manchester  society  (to  which  more  than  1000 
societies  contribute)  ett'ected  sales  of  goods  for 
nearly  £25,000,000  and  earned  profits  exceeding 
£600,000  in  the  last  year  recorded.  It  acts  as  the 
banker  of  the  smaller  stores,  and  transacts  a vast 
business  in  that  capacity.  It  owns  a lleet  of  ships, 
and  has  warehouses  both  at  home  and  abroad  in 
which  a variety  of  industries  are  carried  on.  The 
total  number  of  societies  registered  under  the  Indus- 
trial and  Provident  Societies  Act  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  2800  ; the  number  of  members  exceeds 
2,500,000;  the  amount  of  funds,  £58,000,000.  It 
will  be  readily  inferred  from  these  figures  how  great 
has  been  the  influence  of  these  societies  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  industrial  population.  The  same 
inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that,  accord- 
ing to  a previous  return,  344  societies  had  built  or 
aided  in  building  37,000  houses  for  their  members, 
while  more  than  £8,000,000  had  been  expended  in 
building  those  houses  or  been  advanced  to  the 
members  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 

Another  branch  of  co-operative  enterprise  has 
had  more  success  abroad  tlian  in  this  country. 
People’s  Banks  and  agricultural  credit  societies 
flourish  in  Italy  and  in  Germany,  and  are  now 
being  actively  promoted  here.  In  Ireland,  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  has  established  a number  of  co- 
operative creameries  with  excellent  results. 

Literature.— G.  J.  Holyoake,  Hist,  of  Co-operation  in  Enp., 
Lond.  1876-1879,  and  Self-help  a hundred  years  ago,  do.  1888  ; 
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Annual  Reports  of  Co-operatioe  Congresses  from  1869,  passim ; 
Reports  of  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  from  1876, 
passim ; H.  W.  Wolff,  People’s  Banks  : A Rea/rd  of  Social  and 
Economic  Success^,  Lond.  1910.  E.  W.  BEALKOOK. 

COPTIC  CHURCH.  — Introductory.  — When 
Christianity  was  first  introduced  into  Egypt,  it 
found  itself  confronted  not  only  by  the  religious 
environment  common  to  all  Hellenistic  provinces 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  also  by  the  influence  of 
the  old  native  religion.  The  latter,  although  be- 
ginning to  show  signs  of  the  rapid  decay  which 
was  soon  to  overtake  it,  was  still  immensely  power- 
ful, especially  in  the  towns  and  villages  situated  at 
some  distance  up  the  Nile,  away  from  Alexandria. 
In  certain  ways  it  had  scarcely  been  touched  by 
Hellenic  influence,  and  had,  indeed,  rather  itself 
influenced  Hellenic  thought.  It  had  certainly 
impressed  itself  strongly  on  the  imagination  of  the 
Platonic  idealists  of  Alexandria,  as  is  evidenced  by 
Plutarch’s  treatise  de  Iside  et  Osiride  and  by  bk.  xi. 
of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Apuleius.  But,  although 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  period  the  native 
priests  still  kept  alight  the  sacred  lamp  of  religious 
knowledge,  the  general  ma.ss  of  the  people  had 
become  ignorant  of  a great  number  of  the  lesser- 
known  deities,  and  of  tlie  meaning  of  much  of  the 
ceremonial.  Nevertheless,  the  main  doctrines  of 
the  old  religion  were  as  firmly  rooted  as  ever.  The 
worship  of  the  gods  of  the  dead  was  still  para- 
mount, and  especially  there  remained  unshaken 
the  belief  in  the  dead  man-god  Osiris,  who  had 
been  slain  by  tlie  iiower  of  Evil,  but  who  lived 
again  as  king  of  the  dead.  The  people  still  believed 
in  the  so-called  ‘ resurrection,’  that  is  to  say,  they 
thought  it  was  possible  that  the  dead  might  live 
for  ever  if  the  same  ceremonies  were  carried  out 
which  enabled  Osiris  to  escape  corruption.  Also, 
if  we  may  rely  on  such  papyri  as  that  containing 
the  tale  of  Setne  Khaenmas  and  Si-Osiri,  not  only 
was  the  weighing  of  the  dead  man’s  good  and  evil 
deeds  still  thought  to  be  necessary  before  the  soul 
could  pass  the  judgment-hall  of  Osiris,  but  very 
elevated  notions  of  morality  and  j'nsticc  jilayed  an 
important  part  in  the  hopes  pertaining  to  eternal 
felicity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  .syncretists 
of  Alexandria  had  adopted  the  cult  of  Osiris  and 
Isis,  and  had  transcendentalized  it  out  of  all  know- 
ledge, to  suit  the  current  Platonic  doctrines  of  the 
day;  according  to  them,  the  mysteries  of  the  Egyp- 
tian religion  were  to  be  understood  only  by  the 
esoteric,  after  long  study  and  strict  asceticism. 
Platonism  had  also  involved  the  large  Jewish  com- 
munity in  Alexandria,  and  demanded  from  its 
devotees,  as  we  know  from  Therapeutic  ideals,  the 
ractice  of  asceticism  and  contemplation.  There  can 
e little  doubt  that  these  two  things — (1)  the  belief 
in  a future  life  to  be  obtained  tlu'ough  a god  who 
had  himself  overcome  death,  and  (2)  the  transcen- 
dentalized form  of  Osiris-  and  Isis-worshij)  adojited 
by  the  Greeks,  which  demanded  asceticism  and 
abstention  from  the  desires  of  the  flesh — largely 
influenced  the  early  Christian  communities  in 
Egypt. 

I.  Introduction  of  Christianity  into  Egypt. — The 
tradition  that  St.  Mark  was  the  earliest  to  ineach 
the  gospel  of  Christ  in  Alexandria  is  first  related 
by  Eus^ius,  but  prefaced  by  the  word  <fi6.ai.  In  spite 
of  the  tradition  being  firmly  rooted  to  this  day,  it 
has  little  historical  value.  When  and  by  wliom 
the  gospel  was  introduced  into  Egypt  is  unknown, 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  history  of  the  Alexandrian 
Church  is  enveloped  in  obscurity  until  the  ejnsco- 
pate  of  IJemetrins  (A.D.  189-231),  when  it  aiqtears 
as  a flourishing  institution,  with  a school  of  jihilo- 
Sophie  learning  attached  to  it  which  must  already 
have  made  its  influence  felt  far  beyond  the  city 
itself.  Eusebius  (HE  vi.  11-13)  states  that  ‘thou- 
sands’ were  martyred  from  Egypt  and  all  the 
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Tliebaid  during  the  persecution  of  SeptiraiusSeverus 
in  202 ; and  Clement  {Strom,  vi.  18),  writing  at 
about  this  date,  tells  us  that  Christianity  had 
spread  to  ‘ every  nation,  village,  and  town,’  so  that, 
even  allowing  for  exaggeration,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  new  faith  had  made  great  progress 
dining  the  first  two  centuries  of  our  era.  Harnack 
(Expansion  of  Christianity-,  1908,  ii.  16611'.)  has 
collected  a list  of  districts  where  we  have  definite 
evidence  of  Christian  communities  prior  to  the 
persecution  under  Diocletian  in  303.  Archmo- 
logical  research  has  borne  out  the  literary  evidence 
in  several  of  the  localities.  They  are  as  follows : 
the  districts  of  Prosopitis,  Athribis,  Sais  and 
Arsinoe,  Antinoe,  Thmues,  Philadelphia  in  the 
Arsinoite  nome,  Alexander  Insula  in  the  Fayyum, 
Hennopolis  Magna,  Nilopolis,  Ptolemais  in  Penta- 
polis,  llerenice  in  Cyrenaica,  Oxyrhynclius,  the 
oasis  of  Ivhargeh,  and  Esneh  (Latopolis).  As  to 
the  form  of  Church  government  during  the  earliest 
period  little  is  known.  It  is  possible,  though  by 
no  means  certain,  that  the  Didache,  or  Teaching  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  was  comjiiled  in  Egy])t,  and 
may  represent  the  primitive  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment in  tliat  country.  From  this  work,  generally 
assigned  to  the  earliest  age  of  the  Church,  the 
order  of  bishops  and  deacons  would  ap2>ear  at  first 
to  have  been  entirely  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
‘ apostles’  and  ‘ prophets,’  and  to  have  been,  at  the 
time  of  the  writer,  a comparatively  recent  organiza- 
tion. The  ‘ajiostles’  were  itinerant  missionaries 
and  evangelists,  while  the  ‘ iirophet  ’ alone  was 
allowed  to  have  a fixed  abode  in  any  locality. 
The  latter  commanded  extraordinary  reverence, 
and  the  first-fruits  of  the  community  were  his  by 
right.  He  spoke  in  ecstasy,  and  presided  at  the 
Agape.  Nevertheless,  both  from  the  warnings 
uttered  in  the  Didache  against  false  projihets,  and 
from  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias,  we  luiow  that  the 
office  of  prophet  was  frequently  abused  by  fraudu- 
lent persons,  and  it  gradually  lost  jirestige  until 
the  more  thorough  organization  of  bishopis  and 
deacons  eventually  supplanted  it.  By  the  time  of 
the  ejiiscopiate  of  Demetrius  the  form  of  govern- 
ment represented  by  the  Didache  would  have 
disappeared  (if  it  ever  had  been  in  force  in  Egypt), 
and  we  know  that  Demetrius  himself  was  the  first 
to  appoint  other  bishopis  (three  in  number)  outside 
Alexandria,  thus  probably  bringing  the  scattered 
communities  for  the  first  time  under  his  central 
jurisdiction.  Hitherto  they  bad  probably  been 
under  the  direction  of  deacons  and  presbyters. 

It  is  probable  that  the  earliest  Gosjiels  in  circula- 
tion in  Egyi)t  were  not  the  canonical  ones.  In 
Clement’s  (lay,  besides  the  four  canonical  sources 
for  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ,  there  were 
still  in  general  use  two  other  Gospels  known  as  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Egyptians.  There  is  every  reason 
to  supipose  that  tliese  two  documents  jireceded  the 
four  Apostolic  Gosjiels  in  Egypit,  and  were  in  all 
Itrobability  the  ones  used  by  the  earliest  Christian 
community  there,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
would  have  forced  themselves  into  poiiularity  if  the 
four  soui'ces  bearing  more  authoritative  names  had 
been  in  the  field  from  the  first.  Clement,  however, 
shaijily  distinguishes  between  these  two  Gospels 
and  the  four  canonical  ones ; and,  although  they 
were  ajqiarently  used  side  by  side,  it  is  evident 
that  the  two  earlier  were  beginning  to  be  drojiped 
by  the  more  orthodox  at  the  commencement  of  the 
3r(]  century.  The  Go.spcl  according  to  the  Hebrews 
was  read  chiefly  by  .lewish  converts,  either  in 
Aramai(:  oi’  in  a Greek  translation.  It  api)ears  to 
have  had  Fbionite  tendencies,  in  sjdte  of  its  close 
paralhdism  with  canonical  sources.  The  Gospel 
according  to  the  Egi/jitians  implies  by  its  title  that 
it  was  intended  for  use  either  by  the  native 


Egyptians,  as  distinct  from  the  Alexandrians,  or 
else  by  the  Gentile  converts  in  distinction  from 
the  Jewish.  The  latter  inference  is  the  more  prob- 
able, as  there  seems  to  have  been  little  attempt 
at  first  to  reach  the  masses  of  the  native  Egyptians, 
the  appeal  of  the  new  faith  being  made  almost 
entirely  to  those  of  Hellenic  birth  or  education. 
Here  again  we  find  that,  in  spite  of  the  close 
parallel  between  the  known  fragments  and  the 
canonical  sources,  there  is  not  only  a tendency  to 
Modalism,  but  also  a strong  tinge  of  Encratism. 
The  latter  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Encratites  (q.v.), 
a very  early  sect  within  the  Church,  which  set 
up  extreme  asceticism  and  abstinence  from  sexual 
intercourse  as  the  Christian  ideal.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  asceticism  affected  by  the 
devotees  of  Isis  and  the  Jewish  Therapeutse  had 
become  thus  introduced  in  very  early  times  into 
the  Christian  communities  of  Alexandria.  Clement, 
however,  defends  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyp- 
tians from  the  charge  of  extreme  Encratism. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  finding  of  the  now  famous 
‘Sayings  of  Jesus’  at  Oxyrhynclius  by  Grenfell 
and  Hunt  would  have  thrown  some  light  on  these 
early  uncanonical  versions ; not  only  have  they 
not  done  so,  but  their  own  origin  is  extremely 
uncertain. 

The  first  series  of  these  ‘ Sayings  ’ (eight  in  number)  was 
found  in  1897  with  a host  of  other  valuable  literary  fragfments, 
and  their  date,  on  palaeographical  grounds,  is  to  be  assigned  to 
about  the  year  200  or  shortly  alter.  Each  saying  is  prefaced  by 
the  words  ‘Jesus  saith’;  four  have  their  equivalent  in  the 
canonical  sources  ; one  is  too  fragmentary  to  be  made  out ; and 
three  are  new,  with  a tendency  to  mysticism  and  a harsh  and 
severe  judgment  of  mankind.  Harnack  saw  in  them  excerpts 
from  the  lost  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians  (Expositor, 
Nov.,  Dec.  1897),  but  other  theologians  and  the  finders  them- 
selves were  not  by  any  means  unanimously  in  agreement  with 
him.  The  second  series,  found  in  1903  on  the  same  site, 
written  on  the  back  of  a land-survey  list,  is  attributed  to 
Thomas  and  another  disciple  whose  name  is  missing.  This, 
however,  may  only-  be  a bold  claim  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 
They  agree  in  form  and  in  date  witii  the  first  series,  but  differ 
in  being  less  akin  to  canonical  sources.  _ One  of  the  sayings 
is  almost  exactly  parallel  with  a quotation  of  Clement’s  from 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  and  can  therefore  be 
assigned  to  that  work  without  hesitation.  But  whether  each 
series  is  a selection  of  sayings  from  any  one  Gospel  or  from 
different  Gospels  is  a matter  of  considerable  doubt ; Grenfell 
and  Hunt  themselves  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  find  w-as 
a collection  of  ‘ sayings  ’ as  such,  and  that  the  theory  of  extracts 
was  unjustifiable. 

There  was  also  found  at  Oxyrhynchus  a fragment  of  an  un- 
canonical Gospel,  which  unfortunately  breaks  off  just  where  it 
appears  to  be  closely  parallel  with  the  known  passage  from  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians,  in  which  Jesus  is  represented 
as  advocating  extreme  asceticism  as  the  Christian  ideal. 
Altogether  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Oxyrhynchus  finds 
have  served  to  puzzle  rather  than  to  enlighten  us  with  regard 
to  the  early  Christian  documents  of  Egypt. 

But  we  are  at  least  able  to  surmi.se  that  there 


was  considerable  uncanonical  competition  with  the 
canonical  sources,  and  that  the  uncanonical  Gospels 
were  strongly  tinged  with  the  ascetic  ideals  pre- 
valent at  the  time  in  Alexandria ; also,  incidentally, 
that  a Christian  community  flourished  as  far  south 
as  Oxyrhynchus  in  A.D.  200,  if  not  earlier. 

Archmology  also  helps  to  throw  light  on  this 
early  period  of  Christianity  in  Egyjit,  although 
here  again  the  evidence  is  scattered  and  obscure. 
It  was  the  custom  at  this  time  to  ferry  the 
mummies  of  the  dead  down  the  river,  with  wooiien 
tickets,  or  tesserae,  tied  round  the  neck,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  deceased  and  of  the  cemetery  to 
which  the  body  was  to  be  consigned.  A large 
number  of  these  tesserca  exist  in  museums  to-day. 
One  at  least  (in  the  Berlin  museum)  from  Akhmim 
was  that  of  a Christian  ; and,  although  the  symbol 
M on  it  has  caused  it  to  be  considered  j)ost-Con- 
stantinian  in  date,  there  are  good  reasons  for  assign- 
ing it  to  an  earlier  period.  There  are  also  other 
tickets  couched  in  phraseology  known  to  b(3  Chris- 
tian, but  which  cannot  be  absolutely  identified  as 
such.  They  at  leastjjrove  that  in  this  neighbourhood 
Christians  were  mummified  and  buried  in  the  same 
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ceuieteries  as  their  pagan  brethren — from  which  we 
may  presume  that  these  early  Egyptian  Christians 
still  believed  in  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  body 
in  order  that  the  existence  of  the  soul  might  he 
assured  (see  Death,  etc.  [Coptic]).  From  the  same 
site  there  came  the  fine  collection  of  tapestry,  some 
of  which  dates  from  the  earliest  times  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  symbols  of  the  fish  and  the 
cross  occur  as  patterns,  and  these  have  been  thought 
to  have  come  from  very  early  Christian  burials. 
If  this  be  so,  it  points  to  a Christian  community 
existing  in  Akhmim  early  in  the  2nd  century.  We 
also  have  as  evidence  the  libclli,  several  of  which 
have  been  preserved  to  us.  These  were  certificates 
issued,  during  the  persecution  of  Decius  (A.D.  250), 
to  those  wdio  had  recanted  by  sacrificing  publicly 
to  the  gods.  Those  to  whom  they  were  issued 
w'ere  known  as  libellatici  ; and,  although  it  is  not 
always  certain  that  it  'was  a Christian  to  whom  the 
libeUus  was  granted,  the  probability  that  it  was 
so  is  very  strong.  Mention  must  be  made  of  the 
Epistle  of  Psenosiris  (a  presbyter  who  had  fled  to 
the  oasis  of  Khargeh,  probably  during  the  Decian 
persecutions),  in  which  he  commends  a female  exile 
Politike  to  a fellow-presbyter.  It  is  also  probable 
that  one  at  least  of  the  mummies  found  at  Antinoe 
is  the  remains  of  a Christian  burial  that  may  be 
dated  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  2nd  century. 

The  name  of  the  deceased,  according  to  Ga3'et,  was  Euphe- 
miaan,  a devotee  of  some  Gnostic  sect.  The  evidence  for  the 
latter  supposition  is,  however,  slender.  The  cords  which  bound 
the  shroud  were  sealed  with  a curious  mixture  of  pagan  and 

Christian  sealings,  including  the  ; but,  if  the  contention  that 

this  sjTnbol  is  evidence  of  a post-Constantinian  age  be  correct, 
the  early  date  assigned  must  be  abandoned.  Another  remark- 
able object  from  the  same  site  is  a shroud,  with  the  figure  of  a 
handsome  woman  painted  on  the  exterior,  in  the  manner  of  the 
beginning  of  the  2nd  century.  The  hand  is  represented  as 
clasping  a peculiar  form  of  gilt  ‘crux  ansata,’  or  symbol 
of  life.  Whether  this  is  Christian  there  must  be  considerable 
doubt. 

2.  Gnosticism  and  Arianism.  — Although  our 
knowledge  of  the  early  Christian  communities  in 
the  upper  country  is  so  remarkably  slight,  when 
once  the  Church  became  well  established  in  Alex- 
andria the  Christians  began  to  form  an  important 
part  of  the  community  of  that  city,  while  the  works 
of  Clement  and  Origen  prove  that  the  intellectual 
stimulus  of  the  pagan  Hellenic  schools  was  not 
lost  upon  the  Christians.  The  famous  ‘ catecheti- 
cal ’ school,  founded,  according  to  Eusebius  {HE  v. 
10),  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  community,  and  pre- 
sided over  in  turn  by  Pantaenus,  Clement,  and 
Origen,  was  designed  notonly  to  teach  catechumens, 
but  also  to  appeal,  by  a system  of  philosophy,  to 
cultivated  pagans.  In  an  age  of  apologists  its 
influence  w'as  very  considerable,  but  continued  en- 
tirely to  those  of  Hellenic  education.  Such  a 
propaganda  was  useless  to  the  natives  of  the  upper 
country.  Tlie  power,  too,  of  Demetrius,  as 
sovereign  bishop  of  all  Egypt,  was  very  great ; and 
he  must  have  occupied  a position  similar  to  that 
of  the  pagan  ‘ Chief  Priest  of  Alexandria  and  all 
Egypt,’  and  the  Jewish  Ethnarch.  This  powerful 
position  was  retained  by  his  successors  until*  it 
reached  its  highest  point  under  Athanasius,  and 
lasted,  indeed,  until  the  CouncU  of  Chalcedon. 
On  the  whole,  too,  at  first  the  Alexandrian  Church 
had  good  opportunity  of  developing  itself  free  from 
interference ; for,  with  the  exception  of  the  persecu- 
tions of  Severus  in  202  and  of  Decius  in  250,  there 
was  little  or  no  external  pressure  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Christians.  The  real  enemy  at  this  time  lay 
within  the  Church  itself  in  the  shape  of  the  Gnostic 
sects.  The  earliest  record  of  the  conflict  between 
those  who  professed  a higher  gnosis  and  the 

reachers  of  the  simple  gospel  is  the  dispute 

etw'een  St.  Peter  and  Simon  Magus,  the  latter  of 
whom  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  associate 
Christianity  with  Gnostic  mysteries.  From  Pales- 


tine the  esoteric  cult  quickly  spread  to  Egypt  by 
what  was  called  a ‘ counter- Apostolic  succession’  of 
famous  Gnostic  teachers,  and  perhaps  reached  its 
height  in  the  systems  promulgated  by  Rasilides 
and  Valentinus,  both  of  whom  laboured  in  Egypt 
(Epiphanius,  Hoer.  xxiv.  1,  xxxi.  7).  See  Rasil- 
ides, Gnosticism,  Pistis  Sophia,  Valentinus. 

We  know  from  the  Christian  writers  and  apolo- 
gists, chiefly  from  Hippolytus  and  Epiphanius, 
how  wide-spread  Gnosticism  became  in  Egypt,  and 
how  it  threatened  to  become  a menace  to  the 
Church  in  the  early  part  of  the  3rd  century. 
Perhaps  the  so-called  letter  of  Hadrian  to  Servian 
(in  reality  a 3rd  cent,  document)  may  be  inter- 
preted in  this  light  when  it  speaks  of 
‘ people  who  worship  Serapis  being  Christians,  while  those  who 
call  themselves  bishops  of  Christ  are  adherents  of  Serapis. 

. . . No  Christian  presbyter  but  is  an  astrologer,  a soothsayer, 
a vile  wretch.  When  the  Patriarch  himself  visits  Egypt,  he  is 
forced  by  some  to  worship  Serapis,  by  others  to  worship  Christ.’ 

In  spite  of  the  venom  which  characterizes  this 
attack  on  the  Alexandrians,  it  points  to  the  fact 
that  the  syncretism  rife  at  the  period  had  attacked 
the  Christian  religion  also.  This  is  borne  out  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  archaeological  discoveries 
in  Upper  Egypt.  The  excavations  at  Antinoe 
conducted  by  Gayet  have  revealed  Christian  burials 
of  a very  peculiar  type.  Some  of  the  rock-cut 
tombs  had  chapels  built  before  the  entrance, 
stuccoed  inside  and  covered  with  frescoes,  most  of 
which  have  unfortunately  perished,  but  what  frag- 
ments have  been  discovered  are  typical  of  the 
earliest  forms  of  Christian  symbolism.  Two  of  the 
bodies  at  least  in  this  cemetery  were  equipped 
with  wine-jars  and  baskets  for  bread,  perhaps 
intended  for  a mystic  Eucharist  for  the  dead,  while 
another  burial  contained  a model  in  terra-cotta  of 
several  persons  seated  at  a table,  the  whole  form- 
ing a group,  supposed  to  represent  the  Agape. 
Many  peculiar  objects  were  found,  including  a 
kind  of  primitive  rosary,  or  board  for  counting 
prayers,  surmounted  by  a cross.  It  is  possible 
that  the  old  Egyptian  idea  that  the  welfare  of  the 
soul  depended  upon  the  nourishing  of  the  body 
by  magical  food  still  survived.  The  bodies  of 
Christians  at  this  time  were  always  mummified, 
and  in  some  cases  the  remains  of  martyrs  were 
preserved  in  the  houses,  for  the  gaze  of  the  faitliful, 
in  accordance  with  the  pagan  custom  of  the  time 
(Athanasius,  Vita  Antonh  {PG  xxvi.  %7]).  The 
chapels  and  provisions  of  food  may  therefore  be 
a continuation  of  the  old  pagan  custom  whereby 
the  soul  of  the  deceased  was  nourished  by  the 
mystic  food  of  tlie  Eucharist.  This  is  borne  out  not 
only  by  one  of  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Hippo 
(393),  which  forbade  the  burial  of  the  holy  elements 
with  the  dead,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
oasis  of  Khargeh  a number  of  Christian  tombs 
were  provided  with  a chapel  containing  a niche  for 
food-offerings  after  the  pagan  manner  (Myres, 
Man,  1901,  No.  91).  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
perhaps  see  in  these  peculiar  customs  traces  of 
some  Gnostic  rite,  such  as  the  mystic  sacrament 
mentioned  in  Pistis  Sophia,  jierfornied  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins.  Syncretism  can  go  no  further 
than  the  mummy  of  the  so-called  Christian  priest 
from  Der  el-Rahari.  It  is  probably  of  very  early 
date — possibly  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century. 
On  the  shroud  the  deceased  is  represented  holding 
in  one  hand  a cup,  in  the  other  corn -ears — accord- 
ing to  Naville  (Deir  el  Bahari,  1898-1901,  ii.  5), 
emblems  of  the  Eucharist.  On  his  left  shoulder  is 
the  swastika  emblem,  and  below  is  the  barque  of 
Socharis  adored  by  the  gods  Anubis  and  Apuat. 

Although,  during  the  persecution  of  Decius  in 
250,  large  numbers  of  Christians  ajipear  to  have 
recanted,  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  in  303 
found  the  Church  stronger  and  resistance  much 
more  stubborn.  Many  were  martyred,  and  the 
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Copts  reckoned  their  dates  from  this  stormy  period 
— ‘the  era  of  martyrs.’  In  the  succeeding  reign, 
numbers  languished  in  the  dye  factories  of  the 
Thehaid,  and  in  the  porphyry  mines  of  the  desert 
(‘Mart.  Pah’  m TU  xiv.  4);  hut  with  the  acces- 
sion of  Constantine  to  sole  power,  Christianity  was 
adopted  as  the  State  religion,  and  thus  placed  in 
a stronger  position  than  ever  before.  But,  al- 
though, within  the  Church,  Gnosticism  was  fast 
Wirning,  and  the  more  fantastic  sects  had  become 
objects  of  ridicule,  a new  trouble  broke  out  in  319, 
owing  to  the  preaching  of  Arius,  a presbyter  of 
the  Church  of  Saint  Baucalis  in  Alexandria,  on 
the  relationship  of  Christ  to  the  Father. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  the  full  details  concerning  the 
doctrinal  struggle  which  shook  the  Church  to  its  foundations. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  Arius  implied  that  the  Son  was 
inferior  to  the  Father.  He  argued  that,  as  the  Son  was  be- 
gotten of  the  Father,  there  must  have  been  a time  when  the 
Son  did  not  exist.  Therefore  the  Son  was  not  co-eternal  with 
the  Father,  and  not  of  the  same  nature,  but  of  like  nature. 
The  Son  was  not  God,  or  eternal,  or  omniscient,  but  a creature 
(KTiV/ia),  although,  as  such,  beyond  all  mortal  comparison. 
The  opposition  to  this  doctrine  was  headed  by  a young  deacon 
in  the  household  of  the  patriarch  Alexander,  named  Athanasius. 
The  quarrel  proceeded  with  unprecedented  bitterness  and  in- 
triguing on  both  sides.  The  Emperor  w'as  appealed  to,  but, 
rather  than  give  a decision,  he  summoned  a council  of  bishops  at 
NicEea  to  formulate  a creed.  Their  decision  led  to  the  formula- 
tion of  the  famous  creed  of  the  orthodox  party  and  to  the 
excommunication  and  banishment  of  Arius  ; but,  on  his  offering 
a written  explanation,  the  Emperor  directed  that  he  should  be 
received  back  into  the  Church.  Athanasius,  who  had  mean- 
while (328)  succeeded  Alexander  as  bishop  of  Alexandria,  refused 
to  obey  the  Emperor’s  order,  and,  at  a council  of  bishops  held 
at  Tyre,  he  in  his  turn  was  deposed  and  banished.  On  the 
death  of  Constantine  in  337,  Athanasius  returned  to  Alexandria 
with  the  support  of  Constantine  li.  and  Constans  ; but,  on  the 
death  of  the  former  in  340,  Constantins  iii.,  partner  in  the 
Empire  and  an  Arian,  succeeded  in  deposing  him,  and  had 
Gregory  elected  as  patriarch  by  a council  of  bishops  held  at 
Antioch.  Athanasius  withdrew  onl.y  when  an  armed  escort 
and  threats  of  violence  on  the  part  of  its  commander,  who  con- 
ducted the  Arian  patriarch  to  the  city,  compelled  him  to  retire. 
In  the  absence  of  Athanasius  his  supporters  kept  up  constant 
rioting,  and  burnt  the  metropolitan  church.  A temporary 
peace  was  later  patched  up,  and  Athanasius  returned  as  bishop ; 
but  the  death  of  Constans  enabled  Constantins  again  to  depose 
him — not  without  violence,  for  the  Athanasians  resisted  vigor- 
ously. The  bishop  escaped  into  hiding  with  his  friends,  and 
George  of  Cappadocia  was  chosen  as  Arian  patriarch.  The 
succession,  however,  of  the  pagan  emperor,  Julian,  led  to 
more  rioting,  and  George  was  murdered.  Athanasius  returned 
again,  in  spite  of  opposition  at  first  on  the  Emperor’s  part,  and 
succeeded  in  holding  his  office  through  this  and  the  following 
reigns  of  Jovian  and  Valens  (although  the  latter  was  an  Arian) 
until  his  death  in  373.  See,  further,  Arianism,  Athanasius. 

But  the  seeds  of  discord  had  already  been  sown 
in  the  Egyptian  Churcli  before  the  Arian  con- 
troversy broke  out.  During  the  persecution  of 
Diocletian,  Peter,  tvho  was  then  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, and  was  in  the  end  martyred,  fled  from 
Alexandria.  During  his  absence,  Meletius,  bishop 
of  the  important  see  of  Lycopolis,  ordained  and 
intruded  priests  into  other  dioceses,  and  assumed 
the  character  of  primate.  He  has  also  been 
charged  by  Athanasius  and  Socrates,  hut  without 
good  reason,  with  having  denied  the  faith  under 
persecution.  When  ali'airs  had  settled  down  some- 
what under  Alexander,  Meletius’s  case  was  brought 
before  the  Council  of  Nicma,  and  that  assembly 
severely  censured  him.  During  tlie  life  of  Alex- 
ander, Meletius  acquiesced  quietly,  hut  on  the 
accession  of  Athanasius  he  flung  himself  into  the 
ranks  of  the  o))posing  party,  seemingly  not  so 
much  because  he  sympathized  with  the  Arian 
doctrines  as  out  of  aislike  to  Athanasius,  and,  as 
he  possessed  a considerable  following,  the  quarrel 
was  tlierehy  cmhittercd  and  intensified. 

3.  Eremite  movement. — The  foregoing  tends  to 
sliow  that,  as  soon  as  Cliristianity  began  to  get 
the  u])per  liand  in  Egypt,  the  Cliurch  itself  was 
rent  with  violent  factions,  which  led  to  the  dis- 
order and  turbulence  vdiich  characterized  the  4th 
and  .5th  centuries.  Meanwhile  a new  factor  had 
ajipeai'cd  on  the  scene — a new  movement  which  was 
to  have  world-wide  influence  throughout  the  whole 


of  Christendom.  We  have  seen  how,  even  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Church,  when  Christianity  was 
confined  mainly  to  those  of  Hellenic  birth  or  educa- 
tion, there  was  a tendency  to  asceticism  or  mysti- 
cism. In  their  extreme  forms  these  two  movements 
led  to  fantastic  Gnostic  systems,  hut  the  more 
sober  and  quiet  side  manifested  itself  among  those 
Christians  who  carried  out  their  ascetic  ideals,  not 
by  withdrawing  from  the  world,  but  by  living  in 
the  midst  of  their  own  households,  observing  fasts, 
abstaining  from  marriage,  and  devoting  themselves 
to  prayer  and  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  poor. 
But,  although  these  ascetic  ideals,  which  afl'ected 
the  Egyptian  Church  to  such  a remarkable  degree, 
and,  through  it,  in  later  times  the  Church  through- 
out the  world,  seem  to  have  had  their  origin  in 
Egypt,  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  native  Egyptian 
character  in  the  past  had  exhibited  little  or  no  tend- 
ency either  to  asceticism  or  to  mysticism.  Magic 
in  pagan  Egypt  was,  and  had  always  been,  of  an 
eminently  practical  kind,  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  never  included  philosophic  mysticism  of  any 
sort ; indeed,  the  native  mind  was  incapable  of 
any  of  the  higher  subtleties  of  thought.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  these  two  potent  forces  were  intro- 
duced into  Egypt  by  the  Greeks,  through  the 
medium  of  Platonic  and  Pythagorean  philosophers, 
and  associated  with  the  native  Egyptian  religion 
by  the  Platonizing  of  the  Osiris  and  Isis  cult.  We 
know  that  the  Jewish  community  in  Egypt  was 
subject  to  an  identical  process.  The  fragments  of 
lost  Gospels,  as  well  as  the  Avorks  of  Clement  and 
Origen,  prove  how  these  ideals,  prevalent  in  the 
pagan  and  Jewish  communities  of  Alexandria, 
exercised  tlieir  influence  on  the  early  Christian 
Church.  During  the  3rd  cent.,  however,  Chris- 
tianity began  to  make  many  converts  among  the 
native  worshippers  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  among  those 
of  the  population  who  were  little  influenced  by 
Hellenic  ideas,  had  little  or  no  Greek  blood  in  their 
veins,  and  were  quite  as  incapable  of  understand- 
ing Clement’s  or  Origen’s  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity as  Plutarch’s  theories  about  Osiris  and 
Isis.  Nevertheless,  the  ascetic  side  of  the  new 
faith  seems  to  have  appealed  strongly  to  them, 
although  the  mystic  and  philosophic  ideas  inter- 
Avoven  Avith  asceticism  Avere  not  in  the  least 
compirehended.  The  literal  practice  of  asceticism 
became  at  once  a thing  of  paramount  importance, 
and  its  wide-spread  influence  was  due  in  the  first 
pilace  to  the  example  of  one  man — Anthony,  the  first 
to  cut  himself  off  from  intercourse  Avith  the  world, 
and  to  perform  those  extraordinary  feats  of  endur- 
ance Avhich  appealed  so  strongly  to  the  Egyptians, 
and  piroduced  countless  hosts  of  imitators. 

Our  chief  authorities  for  the  history  of  this 
movement  are  The  Life  of  Anthony  (a  work  attri- 
buted to  Athanasius),  Cassian,  and  especially  the 
Lausiac  History.  The  arguments  of  the  school  of 
Weingarten,  that  these  are  monastic  Avorks  of  the 
6th  cent.,  may  be  said  to  have  been  finally  dis- 
posed of  by  Dom  Cuthbert  Butler  in  his  admirable 
edition  of  the  Lausiac  History.  F rom  these  sources 
Ave  draAV  a Avealth  of  material  concerning  the  ascetic 
movement,  Avhich  is  supplemented  by  the  later 
Coptic  documents.  The  first  man  who  actually 
led  the  ascetic  life,  cut  oft'  from  his  fellow-men, 
Avas  one  Paul,  who  was  driven  into  the  desert 
during  the  Decian  persecutions  in  250,  and  there 
may  Avell  have  been  others  Avho  Avere  forced  to 
lead  solitary  lives  OAving  to  the  same  circum- 
stances ; hut  it  is  to  Anthony  that  the  Avorld  looks 
as  tlie  founder  of  eremitic  solitude. 

Born  i>robabIy  about  the  year  250,  ol  fellah  parents,  Anthony 
was  converted  to  Christianity  as  a lioy  by  hearing  the  Gospels 
read  in  a church.  (As  he  is  said  to  have  known  no  Greek,  this 
presupposes  the  existence  of  a Coptic  version  at  this  early 
date.)  For  fifteen  years  lie  lived  with  ascetics,  who  at  that 
time  practised  the  ascetic  life  in  huts  built  outside  the  town  ; 
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but,  deeming  this  insufficient,  he  withdrew  to  the  desert,  and 
endured  a life  of  strict  solitude  in  a cave  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years.  During;  this  period  large  numbers  were  fired  with  his 
enthusiasm,  and  the  burning  deserts  of  Lower  Egypt,  especially 
those  of  Scete  and  Nitria,  swarmed  with  solitaries  who  were 
following  his  example.  About  the  year  305  he  was  induced  to 
t^uit  his  cave  and  organize  these  bands  of  monks,  and,  later,  he 
was  even  persuaded  by  Athanasius  to  come  to  Alexandria  to 
preach  against  Arianism.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  and 
left  special  directions  that  his  body  should  not  be  preserved 
by  mummification,  as  he  had  expressed  his  detestation  of 
the  Christians  continuing  this  pagan  custom.  The  ideals  of 
monachism  that  he  left  as  a heritage  are  remarkable  for  the 
fact  that  they  possess  little  system.  There  was  no  particular 
Rule  of  Life  in  the  Antonian  communities,  although  the  elder 
and  more  leading-  ascetics  were  looked  to  for  advice,  and  sought 
as  arbiters  in  disputes.  The  monks  would  visit  one  another 
frequently,  and  discourse  on  the  Scriptures  and  the  life  of  the 
Spirit,  but  there  were  also  those  who  dwelt  in  the  further 
desert  of  ‘cells,’  who  were  hermits  indeed,  living  out  of  sight 
and  hearing  of  their  fellow-men  and  one  another,  enduring  the 
most  extraordinary  physical  deprivations,  and  warding  off  abso- 
lute intellectual  stagnation  by  repeating  long  passages  from 
the  Psalms  and  other  Scriptures  learnt  by  heart.  Although  the 
monks  assembled  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  in  the  great  church, 
the  other  days  of  the  week  were  spent  mostly  in  solitude. 
The  whole  system  was  individualistic,  each  working  for  his 
personal  advance  in  virtue,  contending  against  his  fellows  in 
severities  and  mortification  of  the  flesh,  and  striving,  as  Dorn 
Butler  says,  ‘to  make  a record’  in  austerities,  and  to  outdo 
the  others  in  the  length  of  his  fasts,  and  his  general  observance 
of  the  ascetic  life. 

About  the  same  time  that  Anthony  left  his  desert  cavern  to 
organize  his  followers,  Pachomius,  another  Egyptian,  founded 
a more  cohesive  system  of  monachism  in  the  south,  at  Tabennisi. 
Pachomius  also  was  born  of  pagan  parents,  and,  according  to 
the  Coptic  ‘Life,*  was  for  some  time  a member  of  one  of  the 
communities  of  Serapis  at  Shenesit  (Chenoboscium).  These 
communities,  although  hardly  ascetic  in  the  stricter  sense  of 
the  word,  were  priestly  organizations  bound  by  definite  rules ; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Pachomius  may  have  utilized  some 
points  in  their  system  when,  after  he  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity,  he  founded  his  ccenobitic  monastery  of  monks. 
Briefly,  the  Pacbomian  organization  was  as  follows.  In  place 
of  the  friendly  and  almost  family  relation  of  the  monks  to 
one  another  in  the  Antonian  communities,  he  substituted  a 
much  more  definite  system.  The  monastery  was  divided  into 
houses  presided  over  by  a superior  and  steward,  in  each  of 
which  the  monks  carried  on  a particular  trade— gardening, 
husbandry,  carpentry,  iron-work,  dyeing,  tanning,  and  so  forth; 
and  these  trades  were  carried  on,  not  as  penances,  but  as  a 
useful  occupation  in  life.  It  would  appear  that  the  austerities 
of  the  northern  monks  were  not  attempted,  although  any  one 
monk  could  practise  especial  severities  if  he  pleased.  Food 
was  to  be  eaten  in  sufficient  quantities  for  a man's  daily  need, 
and  meals  were  to  be  taken  in  common,  although  the  cowl  was 
to  be  drawn  over  the  head  so  that  each  should  be  invisible  to 
his  fellow  while  eating.  They  learnt  the  Scriptures  by  heart, 
and  assembled  in  the  great  church  only  on  the  more  solemn 
festivals.  So  rapid  was  the  extension  of  Pachomius’s  system, 
that  at  his  death  (c.  346)  it  included  eight  monasteries  and  many 
hundreds  of  monks,  while  his  sister  had  founded  a similar 
institution  for  women. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a just  estimate  of  this 
movement,  which  is  the  most  outstanding,  not 
only  in  Egypt,  but  in  the  entire  Church  of  the 
time.  That  the  monks  offered  in  many  cases  ex- 
amples of  great  patience,  self-denial,  and  single- 
ness of  heart  and  spirit  is  not  to  be  denied.  On 
the  other  hand,  few  of  his  followers  seem  to  have 
been  possessed  with  the  kindliness  and  shrewdness 
that  are  generally  attributed  to  Anthony.  Many 
of  them  outdid  one  another  in  the  severity  of  their 
ascetic  self-discipline,  but  it  would  appear  in  many 
cases  that  the  general  result  was  a stunting  of  the 
intellect  and  a narrowing  of  the  outlook  on  life. 
Amelineau,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  docu- 
ments of  this  period  is  very  extensive,  has  said 
that  it  has  been  customary  to  hold  up  the  monks 
of  the  pre-Chalcedon  days  as  a pattern  of  virtue, 
and  the  Jacobite  as  a picture  of  vice,  whereas,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  there  is  little  to  distinguish 
between  the  two ; that  the  Egyptian  monk,  al- 
though given  to  asceticism,  was  at  times  a very 
ordinary  mortal,  ‘ mangeant  net,  huvant  sec,’  and 
prone  to  irregularities  of  life.  Certainly  even  the 
most  admiring  chroniclers  relate  with  perfect  frank- 
ness sad  lapses  from  virtue  on  the  part  of  individual 
ascetics.  This,  however,  does  not  imply  that  all 
were  bad,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  first  the 
Mcetics  were,  on  the  whole,  animated  by  a high 
ideal.  They  threw  themselves  passionately  on  the 


side  of  Athanasius  during  the  Arian  controversy, 
and  sheltered  him  in  their  desert  communities 
while  he  was  in  exile.  It  is  highly  improbable 
tliat  they  understood  the  complicated  doctrinal 
point  involved  ; it  was  sufficient  for  them  that 
Arius  seemed  to  desire  to  dethrone  the  Son  from 
His  equality  with  the  Eather.  But,  as  time  went 
on,  they  became  fiercer,  more  bigoted,  and  a prey 
to  the  inherent  superstitions  of  their  race.  Childish 
miracles  and  belief  in  innumerable  devils  took  the 
place  of  the  old  magic  and  demonology  which  had 
fascinated  the  Egyptians  in  pagan  times,  while  in 
the  following  century  the  fact  that  hordes  of  fierce 
monks  could  be  summoned  to  Alexandria  by  the 
patriarch  led  to  the  increase  of  religious  turbulence 
and  sectarian  strife. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  adoption  of  Chris- 
tianity as  the  State  religion  and  the  rise  of  monas- 
ticism  were  the  immediate  forerunners  of  a period 
of  steady  deterioration  throughout  the  Egyptian 
Church.  The  death-knell  of  paganism  was  already 
rung,  and  with  it  that  of  the  culture  and  freedom 
of  philosophic  thought  that  had  made  Alexandria 
the  intellectual  centre  of  the  Hellenistic  world.  In 
379  the  Emperor  Theodosius  attempted  to  force  the 
Christian  faith  on  the  entire  population  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  this  was  followed  in  385  by 
the  sack  of  the  temple  of  Serapis  and  the  conver- 
sion of  other  pagan  temples  into  churches.  Mean- 
while the  character  of  the  illiterate  monks  began 
to  assert  itself,  and  their  child-like  faith  in  angels 
and  demons  led  to  the  communities  of  Scete  being 
accused  by  the  patriarch  Tlieophilns  of  Origenism, 
while  the  unscrupulousness  of  the  latter’s  methods, 
as  revealed  in  the  incident  of  the  Tall  Brothers, 
led  to  recriminations  and  unedifying  quarrels.  In 
fact,  the  power  of  the  patriarch  had  risen  to  such 
a pitch  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  consider  that 
those  who  were  his  theological  opponents  were 
rebels  against  the  Emperor,  and,  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  idea,  he  took  some  troops  and 
destroyed  several  of  the  Nitrian  monasteries. 
During  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Cyril,  turbu- 
lence and  disorder  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished. The  Christians  organized  a wholesale 
plundering  of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria,  whose 
quarters  were  sacked  by  hordes  of  monks  and 
fanatics,  and  the  richest  element  of  the  community 
was  driven  into  exile.  This  was  followed  by  the 
murder  of  Hypatia,  a young  and  beautiful  woman, 
who  strove  to  keep  alight  the  lamp  of  pagan  cul- 
ture by  lectures  on  Neo-Platonic  philosophy.  The 
bigotry  and  turbulence  of  the  Christian  mob  at 
this  period  seem  to  have  known  no  hounds.  But, 
as  the  Patriarchs  grew  more  powerful,  and  the 
Christians  more  fanatical,  the  relations  between  the 
Egyptian  Church  and  Constantinoi>le  became  more 
and  more  strained,  until  open  rupture  took  pl.aee 
on  a question  of  doctrine,  which  was  decided  at  a 
Council  held  at  Chalcedon  in  451. 

4.  Monophysitism. — The  controversy  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  Council  of  Nicoca  was  con- 
cerned with  the  relationship  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father.  The  fresh  divisions  that  were  taking 
place  in  the  Church  were  now  due  to  disputes  on 
the  nature  of  the  Son— whether  that  nature  was 
human  or  Divine,  or  both.  Cyril,  who  had  already 
been  on  bad  terms  with  the  See  of  Constantinople 
when  it  was  occupied  by  John  Chrysostom,  had 
later  taken  a violent  part  in  opposing  the  doctrines 
of  Nestorins,  which  implied  that  the  Divine  nature 
was  not  incarnate  in  Christ,  but  subsidiary  to  the 
human  nature.  The  chief  opponent  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Nestorins  was  a young  priest  named 
Entyches,  who,  in  his  zeal  to  assert  the  Divine 
nature  of  Christ,  went  further  than  the  Alex- 
andrian school  and  Cyril  were  prepared  to  go,  by 
asserting  that,  after  the  Incarnation,  Christ  had 
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only  one  nature — the  Divine.  Meanwhile,  Cyril 
had  died  in  444,  and  Dioscuros,  his  successor, 
warmly  sirpported  the  c.ause  of  Eutyclies,  backed 
by  the  majority  of  the  Egyptian  monks.  Eutyclies 
was  finally  declared  excommunicate  and  banished, 
at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  but  he  counted  among 
his  adherents  the  majority  of  the  Egyjitian  Chris- 
tians. Added  to  the  ever-increasing  friction  be- 
tween Constantinople  and  the  Alexandrian  See, 
due  to  the  turbulence  and  fierce  indepiendence  of 
the  Christians  of  Egypt,  was  the  peculiar  bent  of 
the  Egyptian  mind,  unable  to  appreciate  the 
subtleties  of  argument  indulged  in  by  the  Greeks 
and  Levantines.  The  attempts  of  the  Arians  to 
dethrone  Christ  from  His  equality  with  the  Father 
they  could  understand,  but  two  natures  which 
were  yet  one  nature — tliis  was  beyond  their  com- 
prehension. Henceforward  the  cry  was  ‘ One 
Nature,’  and  it  has  remained  so  to  this  day. 
Egypt  at  this  time  might  be  described  almost  as 
one  vast  monastery,  and  the  fierce  ascetics  of  the 
desert  stoutly  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  single 
nature  of  Christ.  The  power  of  the  monastic  in- 
stitutions was  now  almost  paramount,  and  the 
authority  exercised  by  such  monks  a,s  Shnoute 
and  Bgoul  was  enormous.  The  tendency  was  to 
unite  the  systems  of  Pachomius  and  Anthony  by 
combining  the  ccenobitic  or  true  monastic  organi- 
zation with  the  strict  asceticism  of  the  Antonian 
eremites,  and  the  network  of  monasteries  was  fast 
extending  all  over  the  country. 

5.  During  the  6th  century. — The  century  follow- 
ing the  separation  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Egyptian  Church  from  the  orthodox  at  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  is  remarkable  in  Alexandria  only  for 
the  unedifying  disjmtes  between  the  Monophysite 
patriarchs  and  the  orthodox,  or  MelJdtes,  as  they 
were  called  because  of  their  adherence  to  the 
Imperial  influence  of  Constantinople,  and,  in  the 
upper  country,  to  the  growing  power  of  the  mon- 
astic system.  The  land  was  held  largely  by  the 
monasteries,  whose  ruins  now  are  not  the  least 
remarkable  feature  all  over  Egypt.  The  cultiva- 
tion was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  monks.  It  is 
stated  in  the  Life  of  Shnoute  that  his  monastery 
fed  the  prisoners  captured  from  a raid  of  the 
Blemmyes  for  three  months  at  a cost  of  265,000 
drachmae,  with  85,000  artabai  of  wheat  and  200 
artabai  of  olives.  The  numerous  inscribed  ostraka, 
and  the  commencement  of  a vast  Coptic  literature, 
consisting  chiefly  of  Lives  and  Sayings  of  holy 
men  and  monks,  show  the  commercial  and  literary 
activity  of  the  monks.  They  were  strong  enough 
to  prevent  Imperial  pressure  for  the  over-exaction 
of  taxes,  and  in  this  way  maintained  to  a certain 
extent  the  dwindling  prosperity  of  the  country, 
although  the  minority  who  were  not  connected 
with  the  monastic  institutions  were  crushed  by 
cruel  burdens.  But  religious  life  was  gradually 
sinking  to  a low  ebb,  and  was  distinguished  by 
little  spirituality.  While  the  Alexandrians  were 
occupied  with  the  opposing  factions  of  Melkites 
and  Monophysites,  the  monks  of  Upper  Egypt 
were  engrossed  in  petty  squabbles  between  monas- 
tery ancl  monastery,  or  the  enumeration  of  absurd 
miracles  wrought  by  the  foremost  ascetics.  Re- 
ligious life,  like  political,  was  fast  losing  all  dignity 
and  depth. 

6.  The  Persian  and  the  Arab  domination.— In 
the  year  616  the  break-uj)  of  the  Imperial  power  in 
Egypt  began  with  the  occupation  of  the  country 
by  tlie  Persians  on  behalf  of  the  Sasanian  king 
Cliosroes.  For  ten  years  they  held  sway  in  Egyjst. 
Whether  the  Copts  welcomed  their  new  masters  is 
a matter  of  some  doubt.  That  they  hated  the 
Byzantine  domination  is  certain.  Ever  since  Jus- 
tinian had  given  the  Melkite  Patriarch  the  military 
authority  of  a prefect,  in  the  futile  hope  of  coercing 


the  Monophysites  into  orthodoxy,  the  Copts  had 
been  harried  and  oppressed  by  the  Imperial  power. 
The  whole  nation  now  looked  to  their  own  elected 
Patriarch,  not  so  much  as  the  champion  of  the 
Monophysite  doctrine,  but  as  the  leader  of  the 
nationalists  against  the  minions  of  Imperial 
bigotry  and  corruption.  The  wonderful  victories 
of  Heraclius,  who  drove  out  the  Persians  and 
re-conquered  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
were  a cause  of  rejoicing  to  orthodox  and  Mono- 
physite alike  throughout  the  Eastern  Empire,  and 
it  is  possible  that  a wiser  statesman  than  the 
Emperor  might,  amid  the  universal  rejoicings  of 
Christendom,  have  secured  some  kind  of  recon- 
ciliation. But  Heraclius  would  extend  no  tolerance 
to  heretics,  with  the  result  that  a few  years  later, 
when  a sterner  and  more  implacable  enemy  was  at 
the  gate,  the  Copts  of  Egypt  were  ready  to  welcome 
him.  In  642,  Egypt  was  ceded  to  ’Amr  ibn  al-’Asi, 
who  had  conquered  it  in  the  name  of  Islam. 

The  Arab  tradition  is  that  the  conquest  was  aided  by  the 
treachery  of  one  called  Mukaulds  (probably  the  Byzantine 
honorifio  title  ixeyavxn^),  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Coptic  Patriarch.  It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  it 
has  been  ably  argued  by  A.  J.  Butler  in  The  Arab  Conquest  of 
Egypt  (1902),  that  the  Copts  were  intensely  hostile  to  rhe  Arabs, 
and  that  the  treacherous  ‘Mukaukis’  was  none  other  than 
Cyrus,  the  Melkite  Patriarch.  It  is"  probable  that  the  Copts, 
after  years  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  orthodox  and  Im- 
perial party,  welcomed  their  new  masters  as  a change  which,  as 
they  thought,  could  not  in  any  case  be  for  the  worse. 

From  the  doctrinal  and  ethical  point  of  view, 
the  Coptic  Church  has  little  history  of  interest 
during  its  long  subjection  to  the  rule  of  Islam. 
The  Arab  invaders  imposed  a poll-tax  on  all 
infidels,  and  it  is  probable  that  from  the  first 
many  were  converted  to  the  faith  of  Muhammad 
in  order  to  avoid  payment.  For  the  first  three  cen- 
turies or  more,  it  is  true,  considerable  activity  is 
evinced  by  Coptic  literature,  whicli  is  represented 
during  this  period  by  countless  MSS,  chiefly  of 
a homiletic  character,  or  containing  Lives  of  holy 
men,  although  such  important  historical  works  as 
the  Chronides  of  John  of  Nikiou  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Such  art  as  was  still  possessed  by  the 
Christian  workman  was  either  suppressed  or  forced 
into  the  service  of  his  masters.  The  Copts,  as 
they  gradually  became  a smaller  and  smaller 
section  of  the  population,  were  ostracized  by  the 
Muhammadans  and  cut  off  from  all  intellectual 
stimulus  and  growth.  They  do  not  seem  to  have 
shared  in  any  way  in  the  artistic  and  intellectual 
triumphs  characteristic  of  certain  periods  among 
the  Muslims.  It  is  true  that  under  some  rulers 
individual  Christians  rose  to  high  office,  but  their 
position  was  usually  even  more  precarious  than 
that  of  their  Muhammadan  colleagues.  Frequently 
they  were  subjected  to  severe  persecution,  and  were 
forced  to  wear  dark  cloaks ; and  under  Hakim, 
since  Muslim  and  Christian  were  much  alike  when 
naked  in  the  public  baths,  they  were  compelled  to 
have  a cross  branded  on  their  bodies  in  order  that 
none  of  the  faithful  might  wittingly  be  polluted 
by  contact  with  the  infidel.  Such  a system  was 
bound  in  time  to  crush  the  Christians  almost  out 
of  existence.  The  monasteries  dwindled,  and 
finally,  in  the  17th  cent.,  the  Coptic  language 
itself  ceased  to  be  spoken,  although  certain  por- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  are  still  read  in  the  churches 
to  this  day  in  the  ancient  language.  The  Copts 
seem  to  have  been  little  influenced  by  the  vic- 
tories of  the  Crusaders,  and,  indeed,  as  Crusaders 
and  Copts  looked  on  each  other  as  lieretics,  little 
co-operation  would  have  been  possible.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  surrender  of  Constantinople 
to  the  Turks  seems  to  have  reacted  badly  on  them 
even  in  their  then  wretched  state  of  ignorance  ; 
for  in  the  correspondence,  so  long  after  that  event 
as  1617,  addressed  by  Cyril,  then  Coptic  Patriarch, 
to  George  Abbot,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  we 
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read  : ‘ On  account  of  our  sins  we  are  become  the 
most  contemptible  of  all  nations  ; and  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  Empire  have  lost  tlie  liberal  arts  ’ 
(Neale,  Hist,  of  the  Eastern  Church,  ii.  [1850]  385). 
From  the  16th  cent,  onward.s  the  Ilonian  Church 
has  made  intermittent  efforts  to  convert  the  Copts 
to  Roman  Catholicism,  but  with  little  success. 
They  have  clung  to  their  own  Monophy.site  doc- 
trine, and  to  their  ritual  of  St.  Mark,  with  the  same 
doggedness  with  which  they  have  resisted  Islam. 

7.  The  Coptic  Church  of  to-day. — After  cen- 
turies of  oppression  and  ostracism,  the  Copts  to-day 
aie  naturally  a people  apart.  Tl’he  m.ales  having 
intermarried  little  with  the  Arabs,  they  are  sup- 
po.sed  to  represent  more  faithfully  the  okl  Plgyptian 
type  ; but  this  is  doubtful.  Several  of  their  line 
churches,  some  of  them  dating  from  Byzantine 
times,  are  still  in  use,  although  stripped  for  the 
most  part  of  their  woodwork  and  pictures.  The 
liturgy  and  ritual  of  St.  Mark  are  in  use.  The 
Eucharist  is  in  one  kind,  only  the  priests  taking 
the  wine  ; the  bread  is  given  to  the  communicants 
in  wooden  spoons,  and  confession  is  obligatory 
before  receiving  the  Eucharist.  Women  are  not 
allowed  into  the  body  of  the  church,  but  conlined 
to  the  narthex.  There  are  five  great  fasts  : (1)  the 
Fast  of  Nineveh,  for  three  days  and  three  nights 
before  Lent;  (2)  the  Great  F'ast  (Lent),  occupying 
55  days  ; (3)  the  Fast  of  the  Nativity,  during  the 
28  days  before  Christmas  ; (4)  the  Fast  of  the 
Apostles,  following  the  Festival  of  the  Ascension  ; 
(5)  the  Fast  of  the  Virgin,  for  15  days  ])rior  to  the 
Feast  of  the  Assumption.  The  Festivals  are  those 
of  the  Nativity,  el  Ghitds,  or  Ba2itism  of  Jesus,  the 
Annunciation,  Palm  Sunday,  Easter  (the  Great 
Festival),  Ascension,  and  Whit,sund.ay.  Baptism 
is  universal,  and,  though  attempts  have  been  made 
by  the  Patriarchs  in  the  past  to  enforce  its  early 
application,  boys,  as  a rule,  are  not  baptized  till 
they  are  40,  and  girls  till  they  are  80,  days  okl. 
Circumcision  is  general.  The  liierarchy  to-day 
consists  of  the  Patriarch,  12  bishops,  and  priests 
and  deacons.  The  Patriarch  is  always  elected  from 
among  the  monks  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Anthony. 
In  recent  years  the  Copts  have  acquired  consider- 
able wealth,  and  in  some  districts  have  become 
important  members  of  the  community.  Their 
willingness  to  be  educated  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  though  they  are  only  6 per  cent  of  the 
population  of  Egypt,  17  per  cent  of  the  children 
at  school  are  Copts.  This  education  is  enh.anced 
by  the  schools  of  the  foreign  missionaries,  which 
supply  teaching  of  a sort  that  enables  the  Copts  to 
become  clerks  and  book-keepers — occui)ations  to 
which  their  talents  are  admirably  adajited  ; but 
attempts  to  turn  them  into  Protestants  or  Roman 
Catholics  are  of  doubtful  wisdom.  The  monastic 
system  is  still  in  force,  and  some  of  the  ancient 
monasteries  are  inhabited  by  a few  monks ; but 
the  monks  themselves  are  narrow  and  ignorant, 
while  in  a few  cases  they  have  not  a very  good 
reputation  for  an  orderly  life.  With  regard  to 
marriage,  and  more  especially  death,  the  Copts 
have  adopted  many  of  the  customs  of  tlieir  Muslim 
neighbours. 

This  article  cannot  be  closed  without  some  mention  of  the 
Copts  as  missionaries.  During  the  Cth  and  7th  centuries  tlio 
whole  of  Nubia  was  Christianized,  and  for  many  years  the  Arabs 
were  opposed  by  the  Christian  kingdoms  which  had  I, heir  centres 
at  Dongola,  Aiwa,  and  Soba.  But  the  missionary  efforts  of  the 
Copts  did  not  stop  here,  for  Christianity  was  afterwards  intro- 
duced into  Abyssinia.  In  connexion  with  this,  mention  may 
be  made  of  tbe  recently  found  gravestone  of  a Coptic  bishop 
of  the  island  of  Sai,  beyond  the  second  cataract,  probably  dating 
from  the  9th  cent.  ; the  ruins  of  churches  between  Kasr  Ibrahim 
and  Wadi  Haifa,  the  subject  of  a recent  monograpli  by  Mileham 
{ChurchesinLower Nubia,  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  1010);  andalso 
the  newly  discovered  Nubian  version  of  the  Life  of  .St. Menas,  pub- 
lished (1909)  by  Budge  for  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 
The  Christian  communities  of  Nubia,  which  at  one  time  ex- 
tended from  Assuan  to  the  Blue  Nile,  gradually  crumbled  away, 
from  pressure  exerted  either  by  the  neighbouring  heathen 


tribes,  or  by  the  Muslims,  until  they  were  finally  exterminated 
by  the  powerful  Fung  dynasty  of  negro  kings  at  the  end  of  the 
15th  century.  Abyssinia,  however,  remained  Christian  and 
Monophysite,  and  its  Metropolitan  is  still  a Coptic  bishop  ap- 
pointed bi’  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

Literature.— I.  GUNURAL.—The  Ecclesiastical  Histories  of 
Eusebius,  Socrates,  and  Sozomen,  and  the  Chronicle  of  John 
of  Nikiou  ; J.  M.  Neale,  Hist,  of  Holy  East.  Ch.  i.,  London, 
1847;  A.  Harnack,J?zpans!(m  of  Christianity‘s,  Eng.  tr.,  London, 
1908;  C.  Bigg,  Christian  Ptatmiists  of  Alexayuiria,  Oxford, 
1886  ; A.  J.  Butler,  The  Ancient  Coptic  Churches  of  Egypt, 
Oxford,  1884,  and  The  Arab  Cunijuest  of  Egypt,  London,  1902; 

R.  Tuki,  Ilituale  Copticum  A rabicum,  Rome,  1701. 

II.  Gnostic  documents  prom  Egypt.— PUtis  Sophia,  ed. 
M.  O.  Schwartze,  Berlin,  1851 ; ib.,  ed.  Am^lineau,  Paris,  1895  ; 
C.  Schmidt,  Gnostische  Schriften  in  koptischcr  Sprache  aus 
dem  Codex  Brucianus,  Leipzig,  1892,  and  Koptisch-Gnostische 
Schriften,  do.  1905. 

III.  Papyrology  and  arciiasology. — Wessely,  I.es  pins 
anciens  monuments  du  Christ ianistne,  Paris,  1900;  Grenfell 
and  Hunt,  Aoyia  TycroO,  Lond,  1897,  Nero  Sayings  of  .Jesus,  do. 
1904,  and  l^rag.  of  an  uncanonical  Gospel  from  Oxyrhyiuhu.'<,  do. 
1908  ; A.  Deissmann,  The  Ep.  of  Psenosiris,  do.  1907  ; A. 
Gayet,  AMG  xxx.,  I'.aris,  1902;  R.  Forrer,  Hie  friihchristl. 
Alterthiimer  con  Ach miin-Parujpolis,  .Strassburg,  1892;  J.  Strzy- 
gowski,  ‘ Koptische  Kunst,’  vol.  xii.  of  Catalogue  g&n.  du  musie 
du  Caire,  Vienna,  1904. 

IV.  Monasticism  and  later  history.— C.  Butler,  ‘The 
Lausinc  History  of  Palladius,’  TS  vi.  [1898] ; Athanasius,  Vita 
Antonii  [PG  xxvi.);  Zockler,  .iskese  vml  .Munchlum,  Frank- 
fort, 1907;  E.  Preuschen,  Munchtiunund  Scrajii.lcolt  -,  Darm- 
stadt, 1902;  E.  Am^Uneau,  ‘LTIist.  de  Saint  I’akhOme  et  do 
ses  comniunaut6s,’  A MGwu.,  (Eurres  de  Si  hi  nondi,  Paris, 
1907  (see  also  ed.  by  Leipoldt,  1900),  and  I A <le  .SchenmuH, 
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S.  Lane-Poole,  A History  of  Egypt,  Lomlon,  1901,  vi.  (during 
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CORN,  CORN-SPIRIT.— See  Harvest. 

CORNERS. — Among  the  Semitic  iieojiles, 
as  among  others  also,  an  esjiccial  s.acredne.ss 
or  signihcance  was  sniqioscd  to  inntain  to  the 
corners  of  stnictnres,  iields,  and  oilier  objects. 
The  evidence  for  this  eonee|i(ion  can  he  most 
widely  traced  among  the  Semitic  jicoides  in  con- 
nexion with  hnildings. 

I.  Bab. -Assyrian. — Among  the  Babylonians  .and 
Assyrians  it  took  the  form  of  making  a deposit  of 
inscriiitions  and  images  under  the  corner  or  corners 
of  a temido,  palace,  or  tower.  'I’lie  inscriptions 
were,  in  the  Assyrian  and  Neo-Babylonian  iieriods, 
usually  in  the  form  of  hexagonal,  octagonal,  or 
decagonal  cylinders,  or  cylinders  in  the  form  of 
barrels.  Such  deiiosits,  jilaccd  under  the  corners 
or  built  into  them,  were  found  by  Taylor  at 
Mugheir,  Loftus  at  Senkereh,  B.awlinson  at  Birs 
Nimroud,  Botta  and  Oppert  at  Khorsabad,'  and 
Rassam  at  Kouyunjik.  The  great  cylinder  of 
Asliurbanijial  was  found  at  the  corner  of  a room, 
not  at  the  corner  of  a building.  Many  of  tho 
chronicles  of  the  Bab.  and  Assyr.  kings  were  pre- 
pared and  deiiosited  in  little  receiitacles  of  masonry 
at  the  corners  of  walls.  At  Telloh,  de  Sarzec  found 
similar  receptacles  which  contained  bronze  statu- 
ettes of  human  ligures,^  both  male  and  female, 
and  of  animals.®  Tho  making  of  these  deposits 
was  probably,  as  in  Egypt,  aeeomiianied  by  sacri- 
fice. Thus  Sargon  of  Assyria  (722-705  B.C.)  says 
(Cylinder  Inscription,  I.  60):  ‘To  tho  brick-god, 
the  lord  of  briciv  found.ations,  and  to  the  chief 
.architect,  Bel,  I offered  a sacrilicial  lamb,  I poured 
a lib.atiou,  I raised  the  lifting  up  of  bands.’  ■* 

In  emphasizing  the  impovtauQO  of  thi.s  custom,  Pevrot  .anil 
Ohipioz  are  led  into  one  slight  error.  'I'hcy  stale  Unit  Uiny 
Nabu'iia’id  (555-638  B.C.)  says  that  he  sought  for  the  cornor- 
stones  of  ITamnmrahi  and  of  one  of  the  Kassite  Kings,  digging- 
until  lie  found  them.  The  imi>rcssion  is  that  he  idcntilicd  the 
corner-stones  of  the  respective  Idng-s  by  reading-  the  inscrip- 
tions deposited  in  connexion  with  them— an  idea  which  is 
gained  from  a translation  of  an  inscription  of  Nahu-na’id  made 
by  Oppert  when  the  science  of  Assyriology  was  young*.  We  now 


t See  Pcrrot-Chijiiez,  Ilist.  de  Vart  dam  Vanf.  ii.  32S-333  ; 
and  George  Smith,  zlssyr.  DiscorcHcs,  London,  1SS3,  p.  60. 

2 See  TSIiA  vii.  57,  and  rian  A. 

3 See  rerrot-Ghipiez,  J Sarzoo,  Dt'covrertt's 

en  Chaldi'Cy  Paris,  1884,  ]>.  53  If. 

‘i  See  Lyon,  KeUschrifttexto  Sarrjovs^  Leipzig,  1883,  il  37. 
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know  that  a temenu  was  not  a corner-stone,  but  a paved  court 
or  terrace.  Since  such  pavements  were  usually  made  of  bricks, 
each  one  of  which  was  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  builder, 
they  were  easily  identified. 

2.  Egyptian. — In  Egypt,  foundation  deposits 
liave  been  found  at  several  places.  One  made  by 
Thotlimes  IV.  of  tlie  XVIIItli  dynasty  is  reported 
from  Memithis;*  another  set  was  found  at  each 
of  the  corners  of  a temple  at  Nebesheh  built  by 
Aahmes  II.  of  the  XXVIth  dynasty ; ^ another, 
under  a XXVIth  dynasty  building  at  Defenneh 
founded  by  Psametik  i. ; ® a complete  set  belong- 
ing to  a building  of  Hophrah,  at  Naukratis  ; * and 
at  three  corners  of  a temple  of  the  Ptolemaic 
period,  at  Gemaiyemi.®  At  Thebes,  foundation 
deposits  showed  that  a temple  built  by  Queen 
Tausert  of  the  XIXth  dynasty  once  stood  on  a 
spot  south  of  the  Ramesseum,  although  the  temple 
itself  had  entirely  disappeared.®  At  Abydos, 
foundation  deposits,  or  the  receptacles  for  them, 
were  found  from  Thotlimes  III.  and  Amenophis 
III.  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty,^  Sesostris  III.  of  the 
Xllth  dynasty,®  and  Pepi  of  the  Vlth  dynasty.® 
At  Koptos,  a box  (though  robbed  of  its  contents) 
was  found  under  a threshold  ; at  Kahun,  a re- 
ceptacle (still  full)  under  the  middle  of  a building 
of  Sesostris  li.  of  the  Xllth  dynasty  ; and,  at 
Illahun,  deposits  at  the  corners  of  a temple  also 
by  the  last-mentioned  monarch.  At  Gizeh  no 
such  deposits  were  found  under  the  temples  be- 
longing to  the  IVtli  dynasty.’®  These  deposits 
in  Egypt  consisted  of  plaques  of  copper  or  stone 
on  which  the  name  of  the  builder  was  inscribed, 
together  with  models  of  the  tools  and  materials 
which  were  used  in  the  construction.  At  De- 
fenneh, however,  the  bones  of  birds  and  ani- 
mals offered  in  sacrifice  were  also  found,  together 
with  the  ashes  of  sacrifices  which  had  been  con- 
sumed. These  showed  that  the  sacrifice  was  the 
important  feature  connected  with  the  deposits, 
and  that  the  other  objects  were  incidental  to  it. 
A similar  deposit  has  recently  been  found  under 
the  corner  of  the  castle  of  a Nubian  chieftain  of 
the  time  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  in  Egyptianized 
Nubia.  This  differed,  however,  from  the  Egyptian 
deposits  in  that  it  consisted  of  ten  mud-sealings. 
These  represent  a conqueror  wearing  the  Nubian 
ostrich  feather,  who  holds  a crouching  captive  by 
a cord.  On  a level  with  the  chief’s  shoulder  is  the 
figure  of  an  animal  like  a dog.’"* 

3.  Canaanite. — The  evidence  for  the  sacred- 
ness of  corners  and  for  foundation  sacrifices  in 
ancient  Palestine  is  of  a more  grim  nature.  At 
Gezer  the  skeleton  of  a woman  was  found  built 
into  the  wall  of  a house  at  the  corner.’®  More 
numerous,  however,  were  the  skeletons  of  children 
found  under  the  corners,  children  having  been  used 
for  such  sacrifices  oftener  than  adults.’®  The  sacri- 
fices at  Gezer,  like  the  Egyptian  deposits,  were 
not  always  placed  at  the  corners.  The  skeleton 
of  a man,  and  sometimes  those  of  children,  were 
found  buried  under  the  middle  of  a house  or  a 
room.’^  With  these  sacrifices,  vessels  to  contain 
food  for  the  victims  were  also  buried,  as  sometimes 
were  lamps.  Later,  tlie  sacrifices  themselves  were 
omitted,  but  the  bowl  and  lamp  were  still  used  as 
foundation  deposits.’®  At  Megiddo  and  Taanach, 

1 Petrie,  Memphis,  vo).  i.,  London,  1909,  p.  8. 

2 Petrie,  Nebesheh  (Am)  and  Defenneh  (Tahpanhes),  London, 
1888,  p.  14. 

® lb.  p.  65.  4 Petrie,  Naukratis,  London,  1886,  p.  28. 

® Petrie,  Nebesheh,  etc.,  p.  39  f. 

8 Maspero,  Manual  of  Eijypt.  Archceology^,  p.  49. 

t Petrie,  Abydos,  vol.  i.,  London,  1902. 

8 /b.  vol.  iii.,  1904,  p.  19.  » Ib.  vol.  ii.,  1903,  p.  11. 

18  Petrie,  Koptos,  London,  1896,  p.  11. 

11  Petrie,  Kahun,  Gurob,  and  Hamara,  London,  1890,  p.  22. 

12  1‘etrie,  Illahun,  Kahun,  and  Gurob,  London,  1891,  p.  6. 
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14  See  D.  Kandall  Maciver,  Areika,  Oxford,  1909,  p.  9. 

i®  See  Macalister,  liible  Side  Lights,  p.  16811. 

18  ib.  p.  17011.  17  Ib.  p.  169  If.  18  lb.  p.  171. 


foundations  were  apparently  consecrated  by  human 
sacrifices,  but  those  reported  were  not  found  at 
the  corners,  but  in  the  centre  of  the  houses  or 
rooms.’ 

4.  Hebrew. — From  the  sacred  nature  and  im- 
portance of  corner-stones,  wdiich  in  the  earlier 
time  led  to  such  ceremonies  as  have  been  de- 
scribed, certain  literary  uses  have  survived  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Thus  Jer  5P®  and  Job  38®  use 
‘ corners  and  ‘ corner-stones  ’ as  synonyms  for 
‘ foundations.’  In  Jg  20®  and  IS  14®®  ‘ corners  ’ 
is  used  figuratively  for  ‘ chiefs  ’ ; in  Zee  10‘ 
‘corner-stone’  is  apparently  a synonym  for  ‘ruler.’ 
In  Is  28’®  it  occurs  in  an  enigmatic  passage,  where, 
whether  the  ‘ corner-stone  ’ is  a figure  for  a king 
or  a kingdom,  or  for  trust  in  Jahweh  or  the  re- 
lation of  Jahweh  to  His  people,  the  result  is  right- 
eousness. Such  figurative  uses  of  ‘ corner  ’ led  in 
two  late  passages  to  the  thought  that  it  was  the 
crowning  stone  of  a comer,  not  the  foundation 
stone,  which  was  important  (see  Ps  118®®,  Zee  4’). 

In  Zee  9’®  the  ‘ corners  of  the  altar  ’ are  men- 
tioned as  being  ‘ filled.’  These  were  projections 
which  were  sometimes  called  ‘horns’  (see  Altar 
[Semitic],  § 17).  Possibly,  like  the  corners  of 
buildings,  the  corners  of  the  altar  ivere  thought 
to  be  specially  sacred. 

The  sacredness  which  attached  to  corners  was 
applied  by  the  Hebrews  to  the  hair.  Lv  19®’ 
reads,  ‘Ye  shall  not  round  the  corners  of  your 
heads,  neither  shalt  thou  mar  the  comers  of  thy 
heard.’  As  under  certain  circumstances  hair  was 
regarded  by  the  Semites  as  sacred  to  Jahweh  (see 
W.  R.  Smith,  pp.  323-331),  possibly  the  corners 
were  all  considered  to  be  sacred  to  Him.  One 
might  infer  from  the  statement  of  Herodotus 
(iii.  8)  about  the  hair  of  the  Arabs  that  they 
sacrificed  the  ‘ comers  ’ of  their  hair  to  their  god. 
Whatever  the  motive  of  the  Levitical  regulation, 
—whether  to  differentiate  their  custom  from  that 
of  the  heathen  Arabs,  or  simply  to  keep  locks 
sacred  to  Jahweh  untouched, — it  has  produced 
among  the  Jews  of  modern  Palestine  and  else- 
where in  the  Orient  and  in  Eastern  Europe,  as 
well  as  among  the  strictly  orthodox  Jews  of  Russia 
and  Poland,  the  curious  custom  of  permitting  the 
lock  at  each  side  of  the  forehead  to  grow  long. 
These  locks  are  curled  and  permitted  to  hang 
down  in  front  of  the  ears,  presenting  a peculiar 
appearance,  and  distinguishing  the  Jew  from  all 
other  religionists  in  that  land  (cf.  Mannheimer, 
in  JJS  ix.  595). 

Another  Hebrew  regulation,  arising  from  the 
sacredness  of  corners,  was  the  law  which  forbade 
a man  in  harvest  to  reap  the  corners  of  his  field 
(Lv  19®  23®’).  Because  the  corner  of  the  field  was 
sacred  to  Jahweh,  the  grain  which  grew  in  it  must 
be  left,  that  the  poor  might  come  and  gather  it. 
This  regulation  was  generally  observed  in  OT 
times,  as  the  Book  of  Ruth  shows.  Since  the  law 
was  indefinite,  however,  just  what  this  law  de- 
manded of  a farmer  became  a matter  of  debate 
when  the  oral  law  developed.  The  results  of 
these  discussions  were  afterwards  embodied  in 
the  Mishnic  tract  Pe'ah,  or  ‘ Corner.’  Perhaps 
because  the  Bab.  Jews  were  nearly  all  engaged  in 
commerce,  this  tract  is  copied  in  the  Bab.  Talmud 
without  additions.  But  in  Palestine,  where  the 
Jews  were  still  agriculturists,  the  law  of  the 
‘ corner  ’ was  still  vital  and  developing,  so  that 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud  contains  a Gemara  upon 
the  Mishnic  text. 

The  first  problem  to  which  the  Rabbis  addressed 
themselves  was  how  much  the  owner  of  a field 
must  leave  for  the  poor  in  order  to  satisfy  the  law. 
It  was  agreed  that  a just  man  would  leave  one- 

1 See  Schumacher,  Tell  el-MuteselUm^  Leipzig,  1908,  pp. 
45,  64  ; Sellin,  Tell  Ta'annek^  Vienna,  1904,  p.  61. 
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sixtieth  of  the  field  as  a ‘corner,’  though  tlie 
amount  might  vary  with  the  size  of  the  field,  the 
number  of  the  poor,  and  the  richness  of  the  yield. 
If  a man  left  one  stalk  standing,  he  could  not  be 
held  to  have  broken  the  law,  for  the  sacred  text 
did  not  define  the  size  of  a corner.  Seemingly  all 
possible  questions  were  raised  and  decided  by  the 
Rabbis.  For  example,  they  decided  that  a man 
fulfilled  the  law  if  he  left  the  proper  amount  in 
the  middle  of  the  field  instead  of  in  a corner  ; that 
the  law  applied  to  leguminous  plants  as  well  as 
to  grain  ; that  it  applied  to  the  following  trees  : 
tanners’  sumac,  the  carob  tree,  nut  trees,  almond 
trees,  vineyards,  pomegranates,  olive  trees,  and 
the  date  palm.  They  had  to  decide  when  the 
‘ corner  ’ should  be  estimated  before  the  tithes 
were  paid,  and  when  after  ; when  two  men  shared 
a field,  whether  they  must  both  leave  a ‘ corner  ’ ; 
if  a man  raised  two  kinds  of  grain  in  his  field, 
whether  he  must  leave  a corner  for  each  ; if  a man 
left  a ‘ corner  ’ for  the  poor  and  they  did  not  take 
it,  how  long  he  must  wait  before  he  could  take  it 
himself ; whether,  if  something  more  than  what 
was  intended  were  left  in  the  field  through  forget- 
fulness, the  owner  could  return  for  it,  or  whether 
it  must  be  counted  as  a ‘ corner  ’ ; whether  a rich 
man,  who,  when  on  a journey,  had  been  compelled 
to  avail  himself  of  pe’ah,  was  obliged  to  restore  it  ; 
and  many  other  points  such  as  arose  in  adminis- 
tering the  law. 

Literature, — G.  Perrot  and  C.  Chipiez,  Hist,  de  Vart  dans 
VantUjuiUy  vol.  ii.,  Paris,  1884,  pp.  328-332 ; G.  Maspero, 
Manual  of  Egyp.  ArchcBology^\  London,  1902,  p.  49  If.;  R.  A.  S. 
Macalister,  Bible  Side  Lights  from  the  Mound  of  Gezcr^  New 
York,  1906,  pp,  168-171 ; J,  A.  Selbie,  art.  ‘ Corner-Stone,'  in 
HDB  i.  499^  ; C.  J.  Ball,  art.  ‘ Cuttings  of  the  Flesh,'  § s* 
EBi^  col.  973 ff.;  G.  M.  Mackie,  art.  ‘Corner-Stone,’  in  Hast- 
ings’ DCG  i.  369ff.;  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy,  art.  ‘Corner,  Corner- 
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B88ff.  George  A.  Barton. 

CORRUPTION  AND  BRIBERY.— i.  An- 
cient Rome. — For  first-hand  information  on  bribery 
in  ancient  Rome  we  naturally  turn  to  the  speeches 
of  Cicero,  pro  Cn.  Plancio  and  L.  Murena. 
As  we  study  these,  we  feel  inclined  to  subscribe  to 
the  dictum  of  Montesquieu  upon  the  condition  of 
Rome  and  her  provinces  under  the  Republic  : ‘ La 
liberty  6tait  dans  le  centre,  et  la  tyrannie  aux 
extr6mit6s.’  The  provinces  were  the  farm  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  the  provincials  were  the  live 
stock  to  be  fleeced  by  the  governor.  Whether  a 
Caecilius  or  a Cornelius  obtained  a province,  it  is  at 
once  clear  that  the  main  aim  of  the  governor, 
during  the  year  of  his  provincial  life,  Avas  to  acquire 
enough  money  to  purchase  that  supreme  object  of 
his  ambition — the  consulship.  In  order  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  the  people,  he  therefore 
supplied  the  citizens  of  Rome  with  lai'ge  quantities 
of  corn  below  cost  price,  the  deficiency  being  made 
up  by  the  province.  When  the  rivalry  for  tlie 
consulship  grew  acute,  it  became  usual  for  a 
candidate,  anxious  to  secure  his  election,  to  give 
the  people  a munus,  or  ‘treat,’  in  the  way  of  a 
gladiatorial  show.  A miinus,  it  may  be  remarked, 
sometimes  cost  the  candidate  a matter  of  seven 
thousand  pounds.  All  this  expense  came  out  of 
the  amount  accumulated  during  the  year  of  pro- 
vincial life,  and  an  ample  margin  had  likewi.se  to 
be  provided  to  bribe  the  jury  who  should  try  the 
successful  candidate  for  bribing  the  tribes.  This 
indirect  bribery  of  the  people  dated  from  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  cent,  of  Rome. 

‘ For  five  hundred  years,’  writes  Mommsen  (Hist.  iii.  40), 
‘ the  community  had  been  content  with  one  festivai  in  the  year, 
and  with  one  circus.  The  first  Roman  demagogue  by  profession, 
Gaius  Flaminius,  added  a second  festival  and  a second  circus  [in 
the  year  220  B.c.J ; and  by  these  institutions — the  tendency  of 
which  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  very  name  of  the  new 
festival,  “the  plebeian  games” — he  probably  purchased  the 
permission  to  give  battle  at  the  Trasimene  lake,’ 


In  1.59  B.C.  the  lex  Cornelia  punished  tvith  exile 
those  found  guilty  of  bribing  the  electors  with 
money  ; it  is,  tlierefore,  evident  that  the  direct 
purclia.se  of  the  votes  of  the  electors  must  have 
existed  a considerable  time  before  the  passing  of 
that  law.  Indeed,  as  early  as  the  year  432  B.C., 
we  meet  with  the  first  laiv  against  amhitw,  for- 
bidding pei'sons  to  add  white  to  their  dress  to 
signify  that  they  were  candidates.  ‘ Ne  cui  album,’ 
Livy  informs  us  (IV.  xxv.  13),  ‘ investimentum 
addere  petitionis  liceret  causa.’  This  measure 
reminds  us  of  the  (English)  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
of  1854,  prohibiting  the  giving  of  cockades  to 
voters.  lex  Poetelia  [^5‘i  B.C.)  forbade  candi- 
dates to  carry  on  their  canvass  anywhere  save  in 
the  Forum  and  Campus  Martius.  ‘De  ambitu,’ 
writes  Livy  (Vii.  xv.  12),  ‘ab  C.  Poetelio  tribuno 
plebis  auctoribus  patribus  turn  primum  ad  populum 
latum  est ; eaque  rogatione  novorum  maxime 
liominum  ambitionem,  qui  nundinas  et  concili- 
abula  obire  soliti  erant,  conpressam  credebant.’ 
The  laws  against  ambitus  increased  in  number,  but 
decreased  in  value.  In  181  B.C.  the  lex  Cornelia 
Baebia  was  passed  (Liv.  XL.  xix.  11).  Attempts 
were  made  to  remedy  the  corrupt  practices  of  the 
day  by  the  lex  Gabinia,  or  Ballot  Act  (139  B.C. ), 
and  the  lex  Maria.  In  the  former  it  was  enacted 
that  in  elections  voting  should  be  by  ballot,  i.e.  by 
writing  the  name  of  the  candidate  on  a ticket  or 
tablet  (tabella).  By  the  latter,  C.  Marius,  in  his 
second  consulate  (104  B.C. ),  established  the  pontes, 
or  narroAV  passages  to  the  voting-booths,  by  which 
he  designed  the  protection  of  the  voters  against 
the  evil  influence  of  the  astute  electioneering 
agents.  Regular  agents  (interpretes)  were  em- 
ployed to  arrange  the  bargain  with  the  elector, 
and  the  money  promised  (pronuntiata  [cf.  Cic. 
pro.  Plane.  45;  Ep.  ad  Att.  i.  xvi.  13])  Avas  paid 
by  the  candidates  themselves,  either  directly  to 
the  paymasters  (divisores  [cf.  Ep.  ad  Att.  IV. 
xvi.  7 ; pro  Plane.  55])  for  distribution,  or  to 
trustees  (sequestres)  a])pointed  by  the  parties,  Avho 
held  it  until  the  elections  Avere  over.  Cicero,  in 
the  de  Lege  Agr.  (ii.  4),  terms  the  lex  Gabinia  the 
laAv  Avhereby  ‘ Liberty  can  assert  herself  Avithout  a 
Avord  ’ ; but  in  practice  the  voice  of  Liberty  Avas  as 
much  stilled  then  as  it  Avas  afterAvards  in  the  case 
of  the  English  boroughs.  In  Rome,  as  in  England, 
electors  appear  to  have  h.abitually  adhered  to  their 
contracts. 

By  the  lex  MLlia  Calpurnia  (tSl  B.C.),  a heavy 
fine  Avas  imposed  on  the  candidate  Avho  should  use 
bribery,  Avhether  successful  or  not ; ami  this  laAV 
deprived  him  for  ever  of  the  right  of  holding  an 
office  or  sitting  in  the  Senate,  in  this  respect 
surpassing  in  stringency  even  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Prevention  Act,  under  Avhich  the  disability 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  to  vote  at  an 
election  to  Parliament  lasts  only  seven  years. 
This  just  laAV  contains  a.>provision  Avhich  grates 
someAvhat  harshly  on  our  ears.  If  .a  person  con- 
victed of  bribery  secured  the  conviction  of  another 
on  the  same  charge,  in  the  eyes  of  the  l.aAv  his  guilt 
Avas  Aviped  out.  The  lex  AElia  Cnlpuiniia  seems  to 
have  inflicted  a fine  on  divisores  and  other  agents, 
thus  recognizing  a principle  Avhich  A\-as  long  igiiorcd 
in  English  legislation.  The  laAv  in  question  Av.as 
repeated,  Avith  additional  rigour  as  to  its  i>cnal 
clauses,  in  the  lex  Tullia  de  ambitu,  Avhich  Avas 
passed  in  Cicero’s  consulate  (63  B.C.).  The  purport 
of  this  measure  is  given  in  the  Scholia  Bobhiensia 
(p.  309)  and  in  Dio  Cassius  (xxxvii.  29),  .as  Avell  .as 
by  Cicero  himself  in  sever.al  passages  of  the  speeches 
pro  Blurena  (47,  89),  in  Vatininm,  .and  others  {pro 
Sest.  133  ; Intorr.  in  Vat.  .37  ; pro  Plane.  83). 

In  his  desire  for  reform,  Cicero  Av.as  s\ipported 
by  all  true  patriots,  amongst  others  by  Servius 
Sulpicius,  Avho  Avished  for  some  change  of  the  laAvs 
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relating  to  elections  under  certain  conditions,  viz. 
to  establish  confusio  suffragiorum,  or  ‘ mass-voting,’ 
as  a means  of  preventing  bribery,  whenever  a fresh 
election  took  place  in  consequence  of  an  elected 
magistrate  having  been  convicted  of  amhitus.  We 
also  begin  to  hear  of  mdic.es  cditicii  to  try  cases  of 
bribery.  The  Senate,  on  Cicero’s  motion,  declared 
by  a senatus-consultum  the  provisions  of  the  lex 
JSlia  Calpurnia  applicable  to  any  candidate  who 
should  keep  about  him  hired  followers,  or  who 
should  entertain  the  people  with  gladiatorial  shows 
— except  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  its 
being  required  by  a testamentary  disposition — or 
refreshments  of  any  kind.  The  last  clause  is 
perhaps  the  earliest  law  against  ‘ treating  ’ of 
which  we  find  record.  In  tlie  provinces  the  lex 
Colonice  Genetivce  likewise  forbade  treating  at 
municipal  elections.  By  it — and  the  provisions 
sound  wonderfully  modern — no  candidate  is  to 
give,  or  cause  to  be  given,  dinners ; he  is  not  to 
have  more  than  nine  any  day  at  dinner ; nor  is  he 
to  give,  or  cause  to  be  given,  bribes  or  gifts ; nor 
is  any  one  else  to  give  dinners  or  bribes  for  him. 
The  penalty  for  the  violation  of  this  statute  is  five 
thousand  sesterces.  The  lex  Tullia  of  Cicero’s 
consulate  confirmed  the  provisions  of  the  lex  JElia 
Calpurnia,  punished  corrupt  candidates  with  ten 
years’  exile,  and  inflicted  severe  penalties  on  cor- 
rupt electors.  It  prohibited  the  candidate  from 
exhibiting  gladiatorial  shows  or  public  amusements 
within  two  years  of  the  commencement  of  his 
candidature. 

If  efficiently  enforced,  the  lex  Tidlia  should  have 
stamped  out  bribery.  Roman  history,  however, 
shows  how  little  effect  this  law  exercised  in  putting 
an  end  to  corruption.  The  price  of  the  consulate 
showed  no  tendency  to  fall.  The  quotations  for 
the  year  54  B.C.  show  the  enormous  figure  of  ten 
million  sesterces — practically  £100,000 — offered  for 
the  first  voting  division  alone.  A few  facts  about 
some  of  the  chief  men  speak  eloquently  as  to  the 
spread  of  bribery.  In  the  year  62  B.C.,  Caesar  owed 
nearly  £250,000  sterling.  When  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  Marcus  Antonius  owed  £50,000 ; fourteen 
years  later  his  liability  was  no  less  than  £300,000. 
Cicero  (Ep.  ad  Alt.  IV.  xv.  7)  writes  to  Atticus : 
‘ Bribery  is  at  boiling  point.  Ecce  signum  ! On 
15th  July  interest  on  money  rose  from  4 to  8 per 
cent.’  This  means  that  money  was  so  much  in 
demand  for  the  electors  that  the  rate  of  interest 
doubled.  The  Senate  felt  impelled  to  take  action, 
and  in  61  B.C.  two  noteworthy  decrees  were  passed. 
By  one  it  was  rendered  lawful  to  search  the  houses 
of  magistrates  suspected  of  having  money  deposited 
with  them  to  be  used  for  corrupt  purposes  {ib. 
I.  xvi.  13).  By  the  other  it  was  enacted  that  any 
magistrate  in  whose  house  bribing  agents  should 
be  harboured  should  be  held  guilty  of  a State 
offence.  When  Cicero  {pro  Plane.)  speaks  of  a 
sum  of  money  hidden  in  the  Flaminian  circus,  and 
seized  by  the  authorities,  he  clearly  implies  that 
the  concealers  thereof  meant  the  voters  to  find  it. 

This  ancient  plan  has  been  imitated  in  modern  times.  For 
example,  in  1868  each  freeman  in  the  city  of  Dublin  received 
his  £5  note  from  a hole  in  the  wall.  At  Shaftesbury,  in  1774, 
an  alderman  of  the  town,  disguised  as  Punch,  passed  through  a 
hole  in  the  door  twenty  ^ineas  to  each  voter,  for  which  each 
was  obliged  to  sign  a bill  payable  to  a fictitious  Glenbucket, 
in  order  to  disguise  the  nature  of  the  transaction. 

The  two  decrees  of  61  B.c.  were  as  ill  obeyed  as 
their  predecessors.  In  the  year  59  b.c.  was  carried 
the  lex  Licinia  de  Sodaliciis,  which  forbade  the 
corruption  of  the  tribes  by  means  of  the  illegal 
organization  of  clubs.  This  law  brings  before  us 
the  difference  between  legal  and  illegal  canvassing, 
and  at  times  the  border  line  between  the  two  was 
tliin.  For  example,  it  was  right  and  proper  to 
give  treats  or  public  shows  to  the  voters  in  their 
tribes  {tributirn),  but  it  was  illegitimate  if  given  to 


the  people  en  masse  (vulgo).  It  was  right  and 
proper  to  employ  liberalitas  in  the  conduct  of  the 
election,  while  it  was  wrong  and  improper  to  use 
largitio  (pro  Blur.  77).  It  was  fitting  that  candi- 
dates should  look  to  their  sodalicia,  or  ‘ brother- 
hoods,’ for  assistance  at  the  time  of  election  ; but, 
if  they  employed  the  sodales  to  mark  off  the  tribe 
into  small  companies  (deeurice),  each  to  be  brought 
by  the  wiles  of  one  of  the  brotherhood  to  favour  a 
particular  candidate,  then  the  Licinian  law  pro- 
nounced this  candidate  guilty  of  using  undue  in- 
fluence (on  the  modus  operandi,  cf.  pro  Plane, 
44-47,  also  37,  39).  Unsuccessful  candidates  could 
be  punished  for  ordinary  ambitxis,  but  only  suc- 
cessful ones  could  be  tried  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  de  Sodaliciis.  In  52  B.C.  Pompeius  intro- 
duced a measure  against  bribery,  intimidation,  and 
illegal  influence,  which  applied  to  offences  com- 
mitted so  far  back  as  20  years  before  his  third 
consulship.  That  the  offenders  were  many  is 
evident  from  the  letters  of  Cicero.  In  Earn.  Vil. 
ii.  4 he  writes : ‘ I am  kept  incessantly  at  work  by 
the  number  of  trials  under  the  new  Act.’  The 
retrospective  clause  proved  of  grave  importance, 
and  in  the  issue  hastened  the  fall  of  the  Republic. 
Julius  Caesar  perceived  the  hopelessness  of  attempt- 
ing to  suppress  corruption  by  statute,  and  he 
endeavoured  to  minimize  its  effects  by  reserving  to 
himself  the  choice  of  half  the  candidates.  Under 
the  Empire  the  all-important  power  of  the  Princeps 
left  no  room  for  ambitio,  save  in  the  restricted 
sphere  of  election  to  municipal  office.  The  attention 
of  Augustus  was  directed  not  against  electoral 
corruption,  but  against  the  bribing  of  jurymen. 
Cicero’s  reference  to  this  is  well  known.  Clodius 
had  been  acquitted  on  the  charge  of  violating  the 
rites  of  the  Bona  Dea,  when  Cicero  gave  evidence 
against  the  alibi  which  he  set  up.  ‘The  jury,’ 
sneered  Clodius,  ‘ did  not  give  you  credit  on  your 
oath.’  ‘ Yes,’  retorted  Cicero,  ‘ twenty-five  out  of 
the  fifty-six  did  ; the  remaining  thirty-one  refused 
you  credit,  for  they  took  the  bribe  in  advance.’ 

When  we  bear  in  mind  the  scanty  amount  of 
legislation  in  early  times,  it  is  obvious  that  stren- 
uous efforts — at  least  on  paper — were  made  to  put 
down  corruption.  In  practice,  however,  little  was 
done,  and  we  feel  inclined,  to  think  that  many  of 
these  laws  savoured  of  the  pious  resolutions  often 
passed  at  public  meetings  nowadays.  The  laws, 
like  the  resolutions,  looked  well.  An  unenlightened 
electorate  like  the  Roman  may  have  a vague  sense 
of  public  duty  which  we  may  call  Imperialism. 
Unless  moved  by  this  spirit,  or  unless  highly 
organized  by  the  party  system,  it  is  almost  in- 
evitable that  bribes  will  be  employed  with  such 
voters.  The  Roman  lacked  this  sense  of  Impe- 
rialism, and  he  certainly  lacked  the  party  spirit. 

‘Party  phrases,*  writes  Mommsen  (iii.  300),  ‘were  in  free 
circulation  : of  the  parties  themselves  there  was  little  trace  in 
matters  really  and  directly  practical.  Throughout  the  whole 
seventh  century  the  annual  public  elections  to  the  civil  magis- 
tracies, especially  to  the  consulship  and  censorship,  formed  the 
real  standing  question  of  the  day,  and  the  focus  of  political 
agitation  ; but  it  was  only  in  isolated  and  rare  instances  that 
the  different  candidates  repi*esented  opposite  political  prin- 
ciples ; ordinarily  the  question  related  purely  to  persons,  and  it 
was  for  the  course  of  affairs  a matter  of  indifference  whether 
the  majori^ty  of  votes  fell  to  a Cjecilian  or  to  a Cornelian.  The 
Romans  thus  lacked  that  which  outweighs  and  compensates  all 
the  evils  of  party-life — the  free  and  common  movement  of  the 
masses  towards  what  they  discern  as  a befitting  aim — and  yet 
endured  all  those  evils  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  paltry  game 
of  the  ruling  coteries.’ 

2.  Ancient  Greece. — Greek  history  discloses  a 
purer  state  of  affairs  than  Roman,  and  this  is  due, 
inter  alia,  to  the  fact  that  Imperialism  and  party 
spirit  prevailed  to  a large  extent  in  Greece.  Nicias 
knew  tliat  he  could  reckon  on  the  spirit  of  Im- 
perialism when  he  reminded  his  soldiers,  in  dire 
straits  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  of  rh  plya  6vopa 
rSiv  ’K67ivC)v.  The  democracy  of  Athens  possessed 
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a political  education  superior  to  the  Eoman,  and 
her  citizens  developed  a sense  of  duty  to  the  City 
of  the  Violet  Crown,  not  possessed  to  the  same 
extent  by  him  who  owed  allegiance  to  the  City  of 
the  Seven  Hills.  When  no  longer  moved  hy  these 
better  feelings,  party  spirit  (ipidda)  exercised  much 
influence.  Solon  saw  the  useful  aspect  of  loyalty 
to  party  when  he  punished  the  citizen  who,  on  the 
outbreak  of  any  sedition  or  attempt  at  revolution, 
should  stand  aloof  and  take  part  with  neither 
side — an  enactment  that  we  find  in  some  Con- 
tinental constitutions.  Aristotle  (Pol.  V.  ix.  11) 
records  the  terms  of  an  oligarchical  oath  taken  on 
assuming  office.  ‘And  I will  be  malignant,’  it 
runs,  ‘ against  the  people,  and  I will  devise  against 
them  M’hatever  evil  I can.’  In  order  to  meet  with 
a parallel  to  this  frank  statement  of  one’s  duty  to 
his  party,  we  must  refer  to  the  notorious  remark  of 
President  Andrew  Jackson  when  he  proclaimed 
the  doctrine,  ‘To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils.’ 
The  dependence  of  office  on  lot,  the  mode  of  electing 
the  elders  in  Lacedtemon  (Plutarch,  Lycurg.  26), 
rendered  electoral  corruption  impossible  in  Greece. 
One  fact  is  highly  significant.  The  word  Send'^uv, 
the  only  Greek  word  for  ‘ to  bribe,’  is  a very  rare 
verb  indeed,  and  its  normal  use  is  for  tampering 
with  juries  rather  than  with  electors.  Aristotle 
does  not  recognize  electoral  corruption  at  all, 
unless  such  be  his  meaning  when  he  says  that  in 
Carthage  the  most  important  offices,  including 
even  the  throne  and  the  command  of  the  forces, 
were  ‘purchasable’  (livrjTas,  Pol.  II.  xi.  10),  adding 
the  outspoken  reflexion,  ‘ It  is  natural  that  a man 
should  make  money  of  his  oflice  if  he  has  to  pay 
for  it.’  Perhaps  his  meaning  is  that  it  may  have 
been  possible  to  purchase  high  office  in  Carthage, 
just  as  it  was  possible,  till  our  own  day,  to  purchase 
commissions  in  the  British  army  or  judicial  posi- 
tions in  France.  If  his  meaning  is  that  office  was 
accessible  only  by  bribery, — and  this  seems  to  be 
the  view  of  Polybius  (VI.  Ivi.  4), — then  in  this 
respect  Carthage,  in  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  was 
unique  in  the  ancient  world. 

The  payment  of  persons  invested  with  public 
functions  to  induce  them  to  use  them  unjustly, 
and  of  juries  to  procure  verdicts  against  the  evi- 
dence, were,  however,  grave  forms  of  corruption. 
The  quarrels  of  Demosthenes  and  AJschines  show 
how  untrustworthy  the  public  functionaries  be- 
came, and  the  history  of  Sparta  illustrates  the 
same  matter  (Herod,  ix.  87,  88). 

Pausaniag,  for  example,  when  attainted  of  treason,  returned 
to  Sparta  in  the  certainty  that  he  could  buy  off  his  punishment 
(Thuc.  i.  131).  Laotychides,  Pleistoanax,  Astoychus,  Clean- 
dridas,  and  Gylippus  all  took  bribes.  Thucydides  tells  us  (viii. 
45)  that  the  trierarcbs  and  generals  of  the  Lacedaomonian  and 
allied  fleet — all  save  Hermocrates — took  money  from  Tissa- 
phernes  to  betray  the  interests  of  their  country.  Themistocles 
(Herod,  viii.  4,  5)  took  and  administered  bribes ; but  it  was  to 
save,  not  to  betray,  his  country.  Aristotle  evidently  thought 
that  the  ephoralty  in  Sparta  was  corrupt.  ‘The  ephors,’  ho 
remarks,  ‘are  chosen  from  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  so  the 
office  often  falls  into  the  hands  of  very  needy  persons,  who 
according!}’  have  shown  themselves  corrupt’  (Pol.  ii.  ix.  19). 
As  he  terms  the  ephoralty  ‘the  keystone  of  the  constitution,’ 
we  may  infer  that  Sparta  was  more  corrupt  than  the  majority 
of  the  Greek  States. 

One  remark  of  Aristotle  shows  clearly  how  little 
electoral  corruption  prevailed  in  Greece.  He  con- 
demns canvassing ; he  condemns  even  the  candi- 
date’s application  for  office.  ‘ The  man,’  he  informs 
us,  ‘ who  is  fit  for  the  place  .should  have  it,  whether 
he  wants  it  or  not.  No  one  would  apply  for  office 
if  he  were  not  ambitious  ; and  ambition  and  covet- 
ousness are  the  most  comnion  motives  to  crime’ 
(Pol.  II.  ix.  27).  With  regard  to  corruption,  Aris- 
totle was  plainly  afraid  of  the  embezzling  of  public 
moneys,  and  the  dishonest  discharge  of  public 
functions.  To  meet  the  former  abuse,  he  proposes 
(V.  viii.  19)  that  transfers  of  public  money  should 
be  made  in  the  presence  of  all  the  citizens,  and 


that  duplicates  of  the  accounts  should  be  deposited 
with  certain  bodies  ; and,  to  counteract  the  latter, 
that  there  should  be  ‘ certain  distinctions  ordained 
by  law  for  those  who  have  a good  name  for  probity.’ 
In  England  and  other  countries  the  latter  provi- 
sion is  customarily  observed.  Aristotle  holds  that 
public  officials  should  be  absolved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  supporting  themselves  while  serving  the 
State.  They  must  have  leisure  to  govern.  But 
at  the  present  time,  he  writes  (Pol.  III.  vi.  10), 

‘ for  the  sake  of  the  profit  to  be  made  out  of  the 
public  purse  and  official  position,  men  want  to  be 
always  in  oflice.  They  hunt  after  places  with 
such  eagerness  that  one  might  imagine  they  were 
invalids  to  whom  health  was  impo.ssible  e.xcept 
when  in  office.’  These  official  salaries,  however, 
must  not  be  so  great  as  to  excite  cupidity.  A 
mere  competence  was  not  the  goal  of  that  ‘ ambi- 
tion ’ which  Aristotle  regarded  with  such  alarm. 

3.  The  East. — In  the  West  we  are  accustomed 
to  speak  of  the  dangers  of  democracy  ; but  in  this, 
as  in  so  many  other  particulars,  no  such  language 
prevails  in  the  East.  In  India — till  lately,  at  least 
— the  people  are  not  to  be  feared.  ‘ Blessed  are 
the  poor  and  needy’  is  the  familiar  account  of  Holy 
Writ.  St.  James,  however,  stands  in  some  dread 
of  the  influence  of  the  rich  and  powerful  (cf.  chs. 
2.  5).  In  the  East  the  masses  are  never  the  objects 
of  attempts  at  corruption,  but  the  classes  are ; 
whereas  in  the  West  the  exact  reverse  holds  good. 
The  corruption  in  the  East  assumes  the  terrible 
form  of  being  directed  from  below  upwards.  The 
aged  Samuel,  when  he  invites  the  closest  examina- 
tion of  his  conduct,  exclaims,  ‘Whose  ox  have  I 
taken  ? or  whose  ass  h.ave  I taken  ? or  whom  have 
I defrauded?  whom  have  I oppressed?  or  of  whose 
hand  have  I received  any  bribe  to  blind  mine  eyes 
therewith?’  (1  S 12®).  Amos,  in  his  denunciation 
of  the  rule  of  Jeroboam  ii.,  exclaims,  ‘ They  alllict 
the  just,  they  take  a bribe,  and  they  turn  aside  the 
poor  in  the  gate  from  their  right’  (Am  5’®). 

In  the  OT  the  accept.ance  of  a bribe  is  expressly 
forbidden  (Ex  23’'''-®,  Dt  16'®),  and  one  of  the 
grievous  woes  of  Isaiah  is  launched  at  them  ‘which 
justify  the  wicked  for  reward,  and  take  away  the 
righteousness  of  the  righteous  from  him’  (Is  5'^; 
cf.  Job  15"^,  Am  2"),  while  ‘ he  that  despiseth  the 
gain  of  oppressions,  that  shaketh  his  hands  from 
holding  of  bribes  . . . sh.all  dwell  on  high’  (Is33'®'-)- 
Accordingly,  Jehoshaphat  forbade  his  judges  to 
accept  bribes  (2  Ch  19'' ; cf.  Ex  18®'),  though  it  is 
only  too  obvious  that  the  Hebrews  were  by  no 
means  unfamiliar  with  corruption  (Is  1®",  Ezk  22"', 
Mic  7®,  Mt  28""''),  among  the  eases  being  the  be- 
trayal of  our  Lord  by  .ludas.  Talmudic  Judaism 
was  very  severe  on  bribery,  though  it  seems  to 
have  been  permissible,  before  the  time  when  the 
judge  received  a regular  s.alary,  for  him  to  accejit 
an  equ.al  .amount  from  each  of  two  litigant  parties 
before  trying  a c.ase  (JE  iii.  379-381). 

Zoroastrianism,  with  its  intense  horror  of  false- 
hood, was  naturally  strongly  ojqiosed  to  bribery, 
though  no  specific  mention  of  corruption  occurs  in 
the  ext.ant  Avesta  texts.  According  to  the  late 
I’ahlavi  vision  of  Artd-Vlrdf  (cli.  Ixxix.,  ed.  Hang 
.and  West,  Bombay,  1872,  p.  194),  the  soul  of  the 
bribe-taker  suli'ered  horrible  torture  in  the  w'orhl 
to  come.  Both  in  China  and  in  Jap.an  the  corrupt 
judge  is  severely  punished;  and  it  may  hero  be 
noted  that  in  ancient  America,  among  tlie  Aztecs, 
such  a judge  suil'ered  the  death  penaltj'  in  gr.ave 
cases  of  bribery,  while  for  lighter  forms  of  venality 
he  was  degraded  from  oflice,  with  the  addition.al 
contumely  of  having  his  head  shorn  (Post,  Gntnd- 
riss  dcr  cthnolog.  J urisprudenz,  Oldenburg,  1894-95, 
ii.  328). 

In  tlie  East  it  i.s  alw.ays  the  people  who  bribe,  it 
is  always  the  oflicials  wlio  are  bribed  ; and  in  India 
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the  difference  between  East  and  West  is  conspicu- 
ous. It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Hindu  law-books 
rank  bribery  in  the  class  of  ‘ open  thefts,’  and  that 
the  crime  was  punishable  by  line,  conliscation  of 
property,  banishment,  loss  of  the  case,  etc.  (.Jolly, 
Recht  und  Sitte  [ = (?Z/4P,ii.  8],  pi>.  125,  142) ; but, 
in  spite  of  this,  the  native  Indian  under  British  rule 
is  greatly  puzzled  by  the  apparent  purity  of  the 
English  officials.  That  they  are  really  incorrupt- 
ible he  cannot  believe.  He  looks  on  incorruptibility 
as  Charles  II.  looked  on  honour  and  virtue.  Yet 
he  knows  that  he  could  not  dare  to  offer  a bribe  to 
the  ‘Burra  Sahib’  directly.  It  must,  he  thinks, 
be  conveyed  through  successive  grades  of  native 
servants  about  the  Court,  and  it  will  surely — for, 
after  all,  an  Englishman  is  not  different  from  other 
mortals — be  accepted,  if  offered  with  sufficient  dis- 
cretion. No  experience  can  teach  him  that  pure 
administration  of  justice  is  an  existing  fact,  or  any- 
thing else  but  a means  subtly  devised  for  making 
small  bribes  ineffectual. 

A native  became  an  Indian  Civil  Servant,  and,  as  such,  ac- 
cepted presents.  His  principle  in  so  doing:  was  that  of  Francis 
Bacon.  He  gave  his  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  If  the 
plaintiff  won,  he  kept  his  gift  and  returned  that  of  the  defend- 
ant, and  vice  versa.  The  hard  thing  is  that  the  Indians  under- 
stood and  admired  the  attitude  of  this  judge,  while  that  of  his 
British  colleague  was  incomprehensible  to  the  native  mind. 
That  incoriTiptibility  is  regarded  as  a rare  virtue  is  clearly 
shown  in  a memoir  of  the  Hon.  Onoocool  Chunder  Mookerjee, 
who  attained  the  position  of  a judgeship  in  the  High  Court. 
*Such  was  the  integrity  of  this  remarkable  man,'  writes  his 
nephew,  ‘that,  having  taken  a brief  from  one  party  in  a case 
and  read  it,  he  invariably  refused  a fee  from  the  other  side.' 

4.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — We  turn  from  the 
East  to  the  West,  and  we  find  the  whole  situation 
changed.  With  us  the  tendency  is  to  corrupt  the 
people  in  many  insidious  ways.  In  Stuart  days 
the  members  of  Parliament  were  corrupted  because 
they  were  not  easily  amenable  to  public  opinion.  It 
was  then  thought  necessary  to  lubricate  the  wheels 
of  political  machinery  with  golden  oil ; but,  as  the 
people  gained  more  control,  this  bribery  of  their 
representatives  slowly  passed  away.  Tampering 
with  judge  and  jury  was  once  common  in  England. 

A statute  of  the  reign  of  Henry  vii.  in  the  year  1494  recites 
that  ‘perjury  is  much  and  customarily  used  within  the  city  of 
London  among  such  persons  as  passen  and  heen  impanelled 
upon  issues  joined  between  party  and  party.’  The  Dance  of 
Death,  translated  from  the  French  in  the  same  reign  by  John 
Lydgate,  and  adapted  to  the  England  of  his  day,  mentions  a 
juror  who  had  given  a false  vei'dict  for  money.  Stowe  tells  us 
that  in  1468  many  London  jurors  were  punished  by  having 
papers  fastened  to  their  heads,  setting  forth  jhow  they  had 
been  tampered  with  in  such  and  such  a suit.  A letter  from  the 
Bishop  of  London  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  givenjby  Grafton  in  his 
Chronicles,  says  that  a London  jurj'  would  find  Abel  guilty  of 
the  murder  of  Cain.  Jardine,  in  his  Criminal  Trials,  p.  8, 
maintains  that  the  ‘ jiroceedings  against  persons  accused  of 
State  offences  in  the  early  periods  of  our  history  do  not  deserve 
the  name  of  trials ; they  were  a mockery  of  justice.’ 

The  impeachment  of  Bacon  made  possible  the 
long  line  of  incorruptible  judges  and  immaculate 
juries  that  justly  forms  the  glory  of  England, 
though  the  want  of  publicity  gave  a longer 
duration  to  the  existence  of  bribery  by  bestowal 
of  office  .and  valuable  consider.ation.  This  state 
of  affairs  is  p.ainfully  apparent  in  the  reign  of 
George  ill.  For  ex.ample,  388  peers  were  created, 
ne.arly  all  for  politic.al  jobbery  (May,  Constitutional 
History  of  Enyland,  i.  282).  Bad  as  matters  were 
in  England,  in  Ireland  they  were  a great  deal  worse. 

‘ I long,’  wrote  Lord  Cornwallis,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
to  the  Duke  of  I’ortland  on  12th  Dec.  1798,  ‘ to  kick  those  whom 
my  public  duty  obliges  me  to  court.  My  occupation  is  to  nego- 
tiate and  job  with  the  most  corrupt  people  under  heaven.  I 
despise  .and  hate  myself  every  hour  for  engaging  in  such  dirty 
work,  and  am  supported  only  by  the  reflexion  that  without  a 
union  the  British  Eini)ire  must  be  dissolved.’ 

Corrujition  in  England,  as  in  Rome,  assumes  the 
shape  of  bribery  of  the  electorate.  This  reached 
its  widest  develojimcnt  in  the  d.ays  of  George  III. 
Writing  to  l.ord  North,  Kith  Oct.  1770,  the  king 
said,  ‘ If  the  Duke  of  Northnmherlan(l  requires 
some  gold  ])ills  for  the  election,  it  would  he  wrong 
not  to  satisfy  him.’  Aristotle  laid  down  that  man 


was  a political  animal,  but  the  evidence  of  election 
petitions  goes  to  prove  that  man  is  an  aurivorous 
animal.  If  Rome  gave  her  citizens  bread  and 
circuses,  England  was  no  whit  less  lavish  to  her 
electors.  Charles  ii.  held  that  every  man  had  his 
price,  and  the  perusal  of  the  details  of  election- 
eering almost  tempts  us  to  agree  with  him.  If 
the  struggle  for  the  consulate  in  the  700th  year 
of  the  Roman  Republic  produced  an  offer  of  nearly 
£100,000  for  the  vote  of  prmrogativa,  it  is  humili- 
ating to  reflect  that  a little  over  a hundred  years 
ago,  in  1807,  when  Wilberforce  contested  York- 
shire against  Lord  Milton  and  the  Hon.  Henry 
Lascelles,  the  total  expenses  of  the  candidates 
exceeded  a quarter  of  a million.  In  the  same 
year,  at  Wootton  Bassett,  the  price  of  a single 
vote  rose  from  twenty  guineas  to  forty-five.  From 
the  will  of  Lord  Vernon,  £5000  seems  to  have  been 
the  recognized  sum  paid  in  1812  for  a seat  in  Par- 
liament. At  so  recent  a date  as  the  General 
Election  of  1874,  corruption  was  organized  on  a 
large  scale.  ‘ The  moment  the  trumpet  is  sounded 
for  a General  Election,’  deposes  a witness  before 
a Norwich  Election  Commission,  ‘ there  seems  to 
spring  from  the  ground,  as  it  were,  a host  of  em- 
ployment-seekers.’ This  form  of  corruption,  the 
bribing  of  voters  by  offering  good  wages  for  the 
discharge  of  nominal  functions  during  the  period 
of  election,  is  now  the  subtlest  form  of  bribery, 
except  perliaps  the  bribery  which  takes  the  form 
of  munificent  donations  to  local  charities.  The 
days  are  gone  when  the  beautiful  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  could  buy  a butcher’s  vote  with  a kiss, 
when  the  genial  Dick  Steele  could  win  over  the 
women  with  an  apple — stuffed  with  guineas — as  a 
prize  for  the  best  wife. 

5.  America. — In  the  far  Western  world,  our 
cousins  do  not  seem  to  have  got  rid  of  corruption. 
Parts  of  the  United  States  are  no  better  than  the 
small  boroughs  of  Southern  England  were  before 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1883.  Venality 
occurs,  according  to  J.  Bryce  {American  Common- 
wealth, ii.  238),  chiefly  in  connexion  with  private 
legislation.  Foreign  missions  and  consulates, 
department  bureaus,  custom-house  and  revenue 
offices,  army  and  navy  contracts,  postmasterships, 
agencies,  and  places  of  all  sorts  are  the  spoils  of 
the  victors.  The  essence  of  the  United  States 
system  is  that  paid  offices  are  given  and  taken 
away  for  party  reasons.  In  England,  less  than 
sixty  men  vacate  their  places  with  a change  of 
ministry  ; in  America,  all  officials  do  so,  except 
those  who  are  appointed  after  passing  the  Civil 
Service  examinations.  Corruption,  of  course,  is 
not  confined  to  the  taking  or  giving  of  money 
bribes,  for  by  graft  there  is  the  taking  or  giving 
of  bribes  in  kind.  Thus  the  person  corrupted  may 
receive  the  allotment  of  a certain  quantity  of  stock 
or  shares  in  a company,  or  of  an  interest  in  a profit- 
able contract,  or  of  a hand  grant.  Another  form 
may  he  the  doing  of  a job,  e.g.  promising  a con- 
tractor that  he  shall  have  the  clothing  of  the  police 
or  the  cleansing  of  the  city  thoroughfares,  in  return 
for  his  political  support ; giving  official  advertise- 
ments to  a particular  newspaper  which  puff’s  you  ; 
promising  a railroad  president,  whose  subscription 
to  party  funds  is  hoped  for,  to  secure  the  defeat  of 
a bill  seeking  to  reguhate  the  freight  charges  of  his 
road,  or  threatening  its  Land  grants. 

The  effects  of  Andrew  Jackson’s  famous  doctrine  of  ‘To  the 
victors  Ijelong  the  spoils’  can  perhaps  best  be  seen  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Tammany  Ring  in  New  York  City.  The  cost  of 
erecting  and  furnishing  the  County  Court  House  was  estimated 
in  1868  at  $250,000,  but  before  the  end  of  1871  about  $13,000,000 
had  been  expended  upon  it,  and  it  was  still  unfinished.  The  items 
of  .$404,347  for  safes  and  $7600  for  thermometers  show  how  the 
extra  money  had  disappeared.  Tlie  total  price  wliich  the  city 
jiaid  for  the  privilege  of  being  ruled  by  Tammany  from  the 
beginning  of  1809  to  Sept.  1871— that  is,  thirty-two  months— 
amounted  to  no  less  a sum  than  $81,000,000. 
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6.  France. — France  believes  as  thoroughly  as 
America  in  the  creed  of  Andrew  Jackson.  As  in 
Greece,  so  in  France,  direct  tampering  with  the 
electorate  hardly  exists.  The  Wilson  scandals 
showed  that  political  corruption  was  wide-.spread 
in  the  Republic.  The  public  and  private  bribery 
of  the  supporters  of  the  Second  Empire  left  many 
evil  traces  behind  it.  The  embellishment  of  the 
capital  fostered  a spirit  of  jobbery,  infecting  all 
the  departments  of  the  State.  The  most  dreadful 
of  all  the  scandals  was  the  Panama  affair.  The 
thrift  of  France  had  subscribed  fifty  millions  ster- 
ling for  the  piercing  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
undertaken  by  M.  de  Lesseps.  In  1892  it  was 
known  that  most  of  the  money  had  disappeared, 
and  at  the  trial  it  was  clear  that  corruption  ac- 
counted for  the  disappearance.  Floquet  avowed 
that,  when  Prime  Minister,  he  had  laid  hands  upon 
£12,000  of  the  Panama  funds,  and  had  utilized  it 
in  combating  the  enemies  of  the  Government  on 
questions  unconnected  with  the  Canal  (Bodley, 
France,  p.  503).  He  based  his  defence  on  the 
perilous  doctrine  that,  under  normal  circumstances, 
it  w'as  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  Ministry  to 
supervise  the  distribution  of  such  subsidies  so  as  to 
prevent  them  from  being  used  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  Government  (Chambre  des  Deputes : Stance 
du  23  Ddcembre  1892).  This  principle  has  been 
followed  by  ministers  both  before  and  since  the 
days  of  Floquet.  The  party  system  is  probably 
the  strongest  purifying  agent  in  Parliamentary 
government  under  extended  suffrage.  But,  as  in 
Rome,  so  in  France.  In  neither  country  did  the 
party  system  exist,  and  consequently,  in  both,  cor- 
ruption prevailed.  No  doubt,  the  general  working 
of  the  Parliamentary  system  assists  the  operation 
of  a corrupt  policy.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  the 
absence  of  government  by  parties  means  the  pres- 
ence of  bribery.  ‘The  great  motive  power,’  con- 
cludes Bodley  (p.  515),  ‘ to  keep  wavering  members 
on  the  path  of  parliamentary  integrity  is  the  party 
system,  and  this  is  wanting  in  France.’  Indirect 


tampering  with  the  electorate  can  always  be  ob- 
served. There  is  a bridge  to  be  built,  or  a lycce 
to  be  instituted,  especially  in  the  arrondissement 
which  shows  itself  faithful  to  the  Government. 
Here  we  must  meet  with  the  kind  of  corruption 
we  are  certain  to  encounter  in  the  future. 

‘ Perhaps  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  forget/  writes  Sir  Henry 
Haine  in  his  PoyvXar  Government  (p.  106),  ‘ that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  bribery.  It  can  be  carried  on  by  promising  or  giving 
to  expectant  partisans  places  paid  out  of  the  taxes,  or  it  may 
consist  in  the  director  process  of  legislating  away  the  property 
of  one  class  and  transferring  it  to  another.  It  is  this  last  which 
is  likely  to  be  the  corruption  of  these  latter  days.* 

Corruption  used  to  appeal  to  individuals  ; now  it 
appeals  to  classes.  The  farmer  is  bribed  with  an 
anticipation  of  prairie  rent,  and  the  artisan  is  bribed 
by  the  prospect  of  protective  legislation.  The  future 
aione  can  disclose  whether  the  old  form  or  the  new 
form  of  corruption  is  the  more  dangerous. 

Literature. — T.  C.  Anstey,  Election  THals^  1870;  Aristotle 
Politics ; Bolingbroke,  ‘ On  Bribery  and  Corruption,*  in  Collec- 
tion of  Political  Tracts^  1769 ; J.  E.  C.  Bodley,  France^  1898 ; 
J.  Bryce,  The  American  Commonwealth^  1888;  Cicero,  Oral, 
pro  Cn.  Plane,  and  pro  L.  Murena,  and  the  Epistles,  ed.  R.  Y. 
Tyrrell  and  L.  C.  Purser,  1879-97  ; W.  D.  Christie,  Ballot  and 
Co'i'Tuption,  1872;  Daremberg’-Saglio,  s.v.  ‘Ambitus’  and 
‘ Dekasmon  Graphe*  [these  are  notable  articlesl ; R.  Grafton, 
Chronicle,  or  Hist,  of  Englandyl^OH H.  Hallam,  Constitutional 
Hist,  of  Eng.,  1863;  Herodotus,  History',  V.  H.  H.  Hobart, 
Essays,  vol.  ii.  (1886);  D.  Jardine,  Criminal  Trials,  1832-35; 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Democracy  and  Liberty,  ed.  1899 ; Livy,  Hist. 
Rom.  libri  qui  supersunt',  J.  Lydgate,  The  Dance  of  Death, 
1554 ; London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Report  on  Secret  Com- 
missions, 1899 ; H.  Maine,  Popular  Government,  1885 ; T.  E. 
May,  Constitutional  Hist,  of  England^,l^QZ-Qb‘,  Meier-Lipsius, 
Att.  Prozess,  1883-87,  p.  444  f. ; T.  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome, 
Eng.  tr.  ed.  1894,  Rom.  Strafrecht,  1899,  pp.  865-875 ; Parlia- 
mentary Papers  (820),  Bribery  at  Elections,  1835  (547) ; Plutarch, 
Lycurqus ; W.  Rein,  Criminalrecht  der  Rbmer,  1844,  pp.  701-733 ; 
A.  F.  Kudorff,  Rom.  Rechtsgesch.  (ed.  1859),  ii.  399 ; W.  Smith, 
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Babylonian  (A.  H.  Sayce),  p.  128. 

Buddhist  (L.  de  la  VALLiE  Poussin),  p.  129. 
Celtic  (G.  Dottin),  p.  138. 

Chinese  (W.  G.  Wal.she),  p.  138. 

Christian  (E.  K.  Mitchell  and  C.  M.  Geer),  p.  141. 
Egyptian  (W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie),  p.  144. 
Greek  (I.  F.  Burns),  p.  145. 

Hebrew  (J.  P.  Peters),  p.  151. 

COSMOGONY  AND  COSMOLOGY  (Intro- 
ductory).— By  cosmogony  is  meant  the  theory  of 
the  origin  of  tlie  universe.  The  existence  of  a 
developed  cosmogony  seems  to  be  characteristic  of 
a somewhat  advanced  degree  of  thought.  Among 
the  Australians,  for  example,  such  careful  observers 
as  Spencer,  Gillen,  and  Howitt  record  no  cosmo- 
gonic myths,  and  the  South  American  Indians  and 
even  the  Finns  have  but  scanty  legends  of  this 
type.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Polynesians  and 
North  American  Indian  stocks  have  cosmogonies 
of  considerable  elaboration.  The  reason  for  tliis 
deficiency  in  certain  parts  of  the  world  evidently 
lies  in  the  amount  of  abstract  thought  required  for 
the  development  of  a cosmogony  ; for,  tliough  the 
existence  of  living  beings,  especially  those  of 
human  kind,  presents  a creation  problem  which 
even  primitive  man  endeavours  to  solve  in  many 
ways  long  before  attempting  to  account  for  the 
beginning  of  the  universe,  these  solutions  do  not 
come,  strictly  speaking,  within  the  scope  of  cos- 


Indian  (H.  J.  Jacobi),  p.  155. 

Iranian  (L.  H.  Gray),  p.  161. 

Japanese  (M.  Re  VON),  p.  162. 

Jewish  (H.  Loewe),  ji.  167. 

Mexican  and  S.  American  (R.  Lowie),  p.  168. 

Muhammadan  (S.  Bane-Poole),  p.  174. 

Polynesian  (L.  H.  Gray),  p.  174. 

Roman  (I.  F.  Burns),  p.  175. 

Teutonic  (S.  G.  Youngert),  p.  176. 

Vedic.— See  Vedic  Religion. 

mogony,  but  ratlier  within  tliat  of  creation  (q.v.). 
Yet  it  must  be  remetnbered  that  at  least  the  rudi- 
ments of  cosmogonic  ideas  may  exist  among  tribes 
wliicli  are  not  now  known  to  entertain  them.  A 
further  element  of  diiiicnlty  is  introduced  into  the 
study  of  primitive  cosmogonies  by  the  unconscious 
absorption  of  foreign  elements  derived  from  Cliris- 
tian  missionaries,  just  as  is  the  case  with  legends 
of  the  Flood. 

Throughout  all  cosmogony  run  certain  basal 
principles,  and  it  is  also  noteworthy  tliat  legends 
of  this  character,  at  first  discordant  and  contradic- 
tory, gradually  become  liarmonized  and  unified 
witli  tlie  progress  of  religions  speculation.  Cos- 
mogonic mytlis,  almost  without  exception,  seek  to 
explain  the  creation  of  the  world  from  tlie  fewest 
possible  elements.  Among  the  Babylonians,  where 
at  least  two  divergent  systems  of  cosmogony  may 
be  traced,  tlie  primal  element  of  the  universe  w.as 
water,  symbolized  and  ruled  by  Tiamfit,  the 
personification  of  ‘chaos,’  until  she  was  slain  by 
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the  god  Marduk.  This  cosmic  ocean  recurs  in 
other  systems  as  well,  notably  in  some  of  the 
Hindu  cosmogonies  and  in  the  Egyptian  legend  of 
the  Creation.  Yet  in  various  parts  of  the  Nile 
Valley  different  cosmogonies  were  held  ; at  Ele- 
jjhantine  it  was  believed  that  Klmum  had  made 
the  cosmic  egg  from  the  mud  of  the  Nile  ; while  at 
Memphis,  Ftah  was  said  to  have  carved  the  earth, 
like  a statue,  into  its  present  form.  Among  the 
Greeks,  with  their  highly  developed  philosophic 
and  abstract  thought,  a large  number  of  cosmo- 
gonies were  devised,  the  prime  component  of  the 
universe  being  ocean,  according  to  Homer  ; earth, 
according  to  Hesiod  ; air,  according  to  Epimenides  ; 
ether,  according  to  the  rhapsodic  cosmogony ; 
water  and  earth,  according  to  Hieronymus  and 
Hellanicus  ; water  and  slime,  according  to  Athena- 
goras ; and  water,  according  to  Thales.  The  Greek 
cosmogonies  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : 
those  beginning  with  a spiritual  principle,  as  Zeus ; 
those  beginning  with  an  abstract  principle,  as 
Chaos,  Time,  and  Night ; and  those  beginning 
with  a material  principle,  such  as  water,  earth, 
and  ether.  Of  these,  the  third  category  is  doubt- 
less the  most  primitive,  although  even  the  Hesiodic 
cosmogony  is  so  highly  developed  that  it  is  a 
system  of  philosophy  rather  than  of  religion. 
An  almost  equal  degree  of  speculative  thought 
appears  in  the  earliest  record  of  India’s  cosmo- 
gony. The  late  129th  hymn  of  the  tenth  book 
of  the  Rigveda  describes  the  ‘ That,’  or  abstract 
universe,  as  fired  with  inward  meditation  that 
resulted  in  the  creative  Kama,  which  corresponds 
strikingly  and  curiously  with  the  cosmogonic  Eros 
of  the  Greeks.  Other  Vedic  hymns  vaguely  ascribe 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  various  deities,  while 
a late  hymn  of  the  Rigveda  (x.  90)  declares  that 
the  world  was  formed  from  the  different  members 
of  the  body  of  a giant.  In  the  later  development 
of  Hindu  thought  the  universe  is  the  creation  of 
Brahma  (or  of  Prajapati  or  some  other  All-God), 
while  the  universe  itself  is  conceived  as  a cosmic 
egg — a legend  as  early  as  the  Brahmanas,  and  re- 
calling the  cosmic  egg  of  Egypt,  the  Polynesian 
creation-myths,  and  the  Greek  Orphic  mysteries. 
It  is  also  noteworthy  that  creation  is  ascribed  to 
sexual  congress  in  cosmogonies  so  diverse  as  the 
Hindu,  Maori,  and  Taoist. 

The  Greek  and  Hindu  cosmogonies  may  be 
termed  g'Masf-jrhilosophic,  while  the  Babylonian 
creation-myth  is  rather  one  of  opposition.  In  the 
Iranian  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  universe  the 
same  element  of  opposition  appears,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  may  possibly  illustrate  the  bond  which 
links  the  two.  The  earliest  form  of  the  legend  is 
marked  by  a conflict  between  Ormazd  and  Ahriman, 
and  the  entire  cosmic  process  is  a series  of  bene- 
ficent creations  by  the  former  and  of  maleficent 
counter-creations  by  the  latter,  thus  affording  an 
analogue,  in  a certain  sense,  with  the  conflicts  of 
the  children  of  Papa  and  Rangi  in  the  New  Zealand 
creation-myth.  At  a later  period,  however,  philo- 
sophic speculation  evolved  the  doctrine  of  ‘ bound- 
less time,’  from  which  both  Ormazd  and  Ahriman, 
represented  by  Light  and  Darkness  in  Manichae- 
isni,  were  sprung.  It  is  clear  that  this  Unitarian 
tendency  is  a later  development ; and  if  one  may 
argue  from  analogy  it  would  seem  that  the  earliest 
Greek  cosmogony,  instead  of  being  philosophic  like 
the  Hesiodi(!  version,  was  based  on  opposition,  as 
Hesiod’s  account  itself  seems  in  places  to  imply. 

The  order  of  creation  naturally  varies  in  different 
cosmogonic  legends.  In  one  of  the  numerous 
systems  of  Egyj>tian  cosmogony  tlie  ])rimal  spirit 
and  ininial  jiiattcr  co-exist  from  all  eternity  in 
indissoluble  union.  'I'he  primal  s])irit  longs  to 
create,  thus  recalling  the  cosmic  Desire  (Kama, 
"K/iojs)  of  the  Hindu  and  Greek  systems.  This 


results  in  motion  of  the  primal  material,  whose 
basal  qualities  thus  become  visible.  With  the  aid 
of  one  of  them  the  cosmic  egg  is  formed,  from 
which  arises  Re,  the  god  of  light,  who  forms  the 
world  and  all  that  it  contains.  In  the  Iranian 
account,  as  given  by  the  BundahUn,  the  order  of 
earthly  creation  is  sky,  stars,  moon,  sun,  land, 
sea,  river,  plants,  animals,  and  man.  A certain 
similarity  with  the  Greek  cosmogonies,  as  re- 
presented bj'  Hesiod,  is  shown  in  the  Germanic 
version  given  by  the  Voluspd,  in  that  the  creation 
of  the  gods,  to  which  the  Babylonian  creation 
tablets  also  refer,  is  elaborately  described.  The 
basal  elements  are  primeval  time,  Ginnungagap 
(which  corresponds,  in  many  respects,  to  the  Greek 
Chaos),  and  primeval  matter.  The  gods  Odin, 
Hoenir,  and  Lodhur  raise  aloft  the  sun  and  moon  (or 
the  earth).  After  this  Midhgardh,  the  home  of 
mankind,  is  built ; the  plants  are  ijroduced  by  the 
warmth  of  the  southern  sun ; the  seasons  are 
ordained.  The  home  of  the  gods  is  then  built,  and 
the  three  Norns,  or  Fates,  appear,  while  the  cos- 
mogony closes  with  the  creation  of  dwarfs  and  men. 
In  this  last  system  the  cosmic  egg,  which  plays  so 
prominent  a part  in  many  creation-legends,  is  re- 
placed by  the  cosmic  tree,  which  is,  at  least  to  a 
certain  extent,  paralleled  by  the  golden  lotus  of 
the  Hindu  Purdnas. 

A curiously  isolated  cosmogony  is  found  in 
Chinese  Taoism,  which  derives  the  four  seasons 
from  the  conjunction  of  the  male  and  female  prin- 
ciples Yang  and  Yin.  The  four  seasons,  in  their 
turn,  produce  the  eight  kwa,  or  phenomena  of 
Nature,  whicli  are  the  source  of  the  universe. 
Equally  isolated  is  the  general  type  of  the  North 
American  Indian  cosmogony,  which  is  essentially 
one  of  opposition.  It  presupposes  the  prior  existence 
of  another  world  before  the  earth  of  man.  In  this 
world  dwelt  the  gods,  who  gradually  came  into 
conflict  with  each  other,  and  in  the  struggle  all, 
with  a few  exceptions,  were  transformed  into  those 
objects,  both  animate  and  inanimate,  to  which 
they  were  in  disposition  most  closely  akin,  thus 
giving  rise  to  beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  trees,  rocks, 
and  everythmg  else.  Meanwhile,  the  divinities 
who  had  escaped  metamorphosis  departed  to  other 
regions,  the  present  world  being  occupied  by 
American  Indians. 

In  entire  keei^ing  with  the  late  development 
of  cosmogony  and  its  pre-eminently  philosoishic 
character,  there  is  almost  no  instance  of  an  ethical 
import  being  attached  to  it.  Few  peoples  seem 
to  have  thought  of  a design  for  which  the  world 
was  brought  into  being.  The  Iranians,  however, 
held  that  the  universe  was  created  for  the  glory 
of  Ormazd,  who  should  finally  triumph  com- 
pletely over  the  machinations  and  creations  of 
the  evil  Ahriman.  In  conclusion,  it  must  be  noted 
that  the  concept  of  creation  ex  nihilo  was  practic- 
ally unknown  to  the  ancient  world.  It  is  present 
neither  in  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  nor  Greek ; and 
its  existence  in  Iranian  thought  is  at  least  problem- 
atical. On  the  other  hand,  the  keenest  philosophers 
of  antiquity,  the  Hindus,  evolved  the  idea  as  early 
as  the  Rigveda,  even  though  but  vaguely,  declaring 
in  a late  hymn  (x.  72.  2) : ‘in  the  primal  age  of  the 
gods  being  was  born  of  (devand^h purve 

yuge ' satah  sad  ajdyata). 
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COSMOGONY  AND  COSMOLOGY  (North 
American).— I.  Athapascan  family  (widely  distri- 
buted in  many  tribes  from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  the 
Pacific). — The  Athaiiascans  of  the  North-west 
attribute  the  phenomena  of  creation  to  a raven. 
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whose  eyes  were  fire,  whose  glances  were  lightning, 
and  the  clapping  of  whose  wings  was  thunder.  On 
his  descent  to  the  ocean,  the  earth  instantly  rose, 
and  remained  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  From  this 
being,  also,  the  Athapascans  traced  their  descent.^ 
Yeti  by  name,  it  saved  their  ancestors  from  the 
flood,  and  succoured  them  by  bringing  them  fire 
from  heaven.  It  probably  sprang,  with  the  Mexi- 
can god  Quetzalcoatl,  from  some  common  original 
form.  The  more  eastern  Athapascans  believe  tlieir 
ancestors  to  have  sprung  from  a dog,  probably  an 
eponymous  totemic  being. 

2.  Iroquoian  family  (Hurons,  Mohawks,  Oneidas, 
etc.,  situated  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Koan- 
oake,  and  the  Cherokees  in  Eastern  Tennessee). — 
The  Iroquois  tribes  believe  in  a similar  myth. 
Their  original  female  ancestress  fell  from  heaven. 
There  was  as  yet  no  land  to  receive  her,  but  pres- 
ently it  ‘ suddenly  bubbled  up  under  her  feet,  and 
waxed  bigger,  so  that  ere  long  a whole  country 
was  perceptible.’  ^ Some  Iroquois  tribes,  however, 
believed  that  amphibious  animals,  such  as  the 
otter,  beaver,  and  musk-rat,  beholding  her  de- 
scent, hastened  to  dig  up  suflicient  earth  from 
beneath  the  waters  to  provide  her  with  an  island 
upon  which  she  might  dwell. ^ Several  Iroquois 
tribes  regarded  a mountain  near  the  falls  of  the 
Oswego  River  in  New  York  State  as  the  locality 
in  which  their  forefathers  originated,  and  the  name 
of  the  Oneida  (‘People  of  the  stone’)  is  held  to 
indicate  some  such  relationship. 

3.  Algonquian  family  (formerly  distributed  over 
an  area  embracing  a space  from  Newfoundland  to 
the  Rockies,  and  from  Churchill  River  on  the  north 
to  Pamlico  Sound  on  the  south). — The  words  for 
‘light’  and  ‘rabbit’  in  the  Algonquian  tongue  are 
the  same,  so  that  Manibosho  or  Michabo,  the  sun, 
their  creative  agency,  has  become  confounded  by 
them  with  the  rabbit.  The  myth  relates  that  one 
day,  when  Michabo  was  hunting,  the  w'olves  which 
he  used  as  dogs  entered  a great  lake,  and  disappeared 
there.  He  entered  the  lake  to  rescue  them,  but  it 
rose  suddenly,  overflowed  its  banks,  covered  the 
land,  and  destroyed  the  w'orld.  Michabo  dispatched 
the  raven  to  find  a piece  of  earth  wherewith  to  re- 
build the  land  ; but,  after  having  searched  every- 
Avhere,  the  bird  returned,  and  reported  that  it  could 
find  none.  Then  he  ordered  the  otter  to  dive  for 
some,  but  the  animal  returned  to  the  surface  with- 
out any.  At  last  he  sent  down  the  musk-rat,  which 
returned  with  a small  piece,  which  sufficed  for 
Michabo  to  re-create  the  solid  earth  as  it  now 
stands.  The  trees  having  lost  their  branches,  he 
shot  arrovvs  at  their  bare  trunks,  and  the  arrows 
became  new  limbs.  He  then  avenged  himself  ujion 
the  malevolent  beings  who  had  caused  the  flood, 
and  married  the  musk-rat,  by  whose  aid  he  peopled 
the  world. 

4.  Muskhogean  family  (Creeks,  Choctaws, 
Chickasaws,  Seminoles,  etc.,  confined  chiefly  to 
the  Gulf  States  east  of  the  Mississippi).^ — The 
Muskhogees  believe  that  before  the  Creation  a 
gi'eat  body  of  water  alone  was  visible.  Over  the 
dreary  waste  two  pigeons  flew  to  and  fro,  and  at 
last  espied  a blade  of  grass  rising  above  the  surface. 
Dry  land  gradually  followed,  and  the  mainland  and 
islands  took  their  present  shapes.  In  the  centre  of 
the  hill  Nunne  ChalwL  was  the  house  of  Esaugetuh 
Emissee,  the  ‘ Master  of  Breath,’  who  moulded  the 
first  man  from  the  clay  which  surrounded  his  abode. 
The  waters  still  covered  the  earth,  so  that  lie  was 
compelled  to  build  a great  wall  to  dry  tlie  mud- 
fashioned  men  upon.  \\'hen  the  soft  mud  had  hard- 
ened into  flesh  and  bone,  he  directed  the  waters  to 

1 Mackenzie,  iZisf.  of  the  Fur  Trade,  1801,  p.  83  ; Uicliardson, 
Arctic  Expedition,  1851,  p.  239. 

^ Soe.  Hist,  of  New  Fork,  c.  1650,  iv.  130. 

8 Relacion  de  la  Nouoclle  France,  1636,  p.  101. 


their  present  places,  and  gave  the  dry  land  to  the 
men  whom  he  had  made.  Here  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  appearance  of  the  two  pigeons  signifies 
the  brooding  of  the  creative  spirit  upon  the  waste 
of  waters.  The  similarity  of  this  myth  to  the 
Creation  story  of  Genesis  is  most  remarkable. 

5.  Siouan  family  (Dakotas,  Winnebagoes,  Man- 
dans,  etc.,  dwelling  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri  valley). — The  Mandan  branch 
of  the  Sioux  possess  a very  complete  creation-myth, 
which  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Karaya  Indians  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Warrau 
Indians  of  Guiana.  They  affirm  that  the  entire 
nation  resided  in  an  underground  village  near  a 
great  subterranean  lake.  The  roots  of  a grape- 
vine penetrated  to  their  habitation,  and  some  of 
the  more  adventurous  of  them  climbed  up  the  vine, 
and  were  rewarded  with  a sight  of  the  earth,  which 
they  coveted  because  of  its  richness  in  fruits  and 
the  plentifulness  of  butt'alo  meat.  The  pioneers 
returned  laden  with  grapes,  the  taste  of  which  so 
enchanted  the  people  that  they  re.solved  to  forsake 
their  subterranean  dwelling  for  the  delights  of  the 
upper  ivorld.  Men,  ivonien,  and  children  clam- 
bered up  the  vine  ; bur  when  about  half  the  nation 
had  ascended,  a corpulent  woman  who  was  climb- 
ing up  broke  the  vine  with  her  weight,  and  bj‘  her 
fall  filled  up  the  gap  which  led  to  the  upper  world. 
At  death,  the  Mandans  expect  to  rejoin  their  fore- 
fathers in  their  original  seat,  the  good  reaching 
the  ancient  village  by  way  of  the  lake,  which  the 
burden  of  the  sins  of  the  wicked  will  not  allow 
them  to  cross.  The  cognate  Minnetarees  had  a 
tradition  that  their  original  jirogenitor  emerged 
from  the  waters  of  a lake,  bearing  in  his  hand  an 
ear  of  maize — a typic.al  example  of  the  culture-hero 
myth.  As  regarils  the  actual  creation  of  the  earth, 
the  Mandans  had  a vague  tradition,  resembling 
that  of  the  Muskhogees,  concerning  the  brooding 
of  pigeons  upon  the  primeval  waste  of  waters. 

6.  Californian  sub-families. — California  was,  and 
is  now,  sparsely  peopled  by  a number  of  Indian 
tribes  belonging  to  as  many  as  twenty-one  distinct 
linguistic  families.  The  mythologies  of  these  tribes 
were,  however,  very  similar  to  one  another,  and 
were  characterized  by  unusually  well-develoi>ed 
and  consistent  creation-myths,  which  are  perhaps 
best  typified  by  that  of  the  IMaidu,  formerly  dwell- 
ing in  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  the  adjacent 
Sierra  Nevada.  Their  mythic  era  ajqiears  to  fall 
into  a number  of  periods,  each  of  which  is  dealt 
with  by  a group  of  myths.  It  is  in  the  first  of  these 
that  their  creation-myth  makes  its  appearance,  with 
the  coming  of  Kodoyanpe  the  Creator,  and  Coyote. 
They  discovered  the  world,  and  proceeded  to  i)lace 
it  in  fitting  order  for  its  first  inhabitants.  These 
they  made  from  small  wooden  images,  but,  as 
they  engaged  in  violent  conflict,  they  were  meta- 
morphosed into  animals.  Kodoyanjie  conceived  an 
antipathy  to  Coyote,  whose  evil  desires  clashed  with 
his  beneficent  wishes,  and  resolved  upon  his  destruc- 
tion. In  this  he  was  assisted  by  a being  known  as 
‘the  Conqueror,’  who  destroyed  many  monsters  and 
evil  beings  which  later  would  have  endangered  the 
life  of  men  who  were  yet  unborn.  In  the  last  scene 
of  the  cosmic  drama  Kodoyanpe  is  defeated  by 
Coyote,  and  takes  his  flight  eastwards — whicli 
shows,  at  least,  that  he  is  not  a sun-god.  The 
Indians  then  sirring  from  the  places  where  the 
small  wooden  figures  of  the  ‘ first  peoi>le  ’ had  been 
buried.  Unlike  most  American  creation-myths, 
this  is  a veritable  creative  act,  not  a mere  re"-cou- 
struction  of  tbe  universe.  In  the  beginning  was 
only  the  great  primeval  waste  of  waters  ujion  which 
Kodoyanpe  and  Coyote  dro[ipcd  in  a canoe.  Of 
the  origin  of  these  supernatural  beings  the  !Maiilu 
were  ignorant;  but  a neighbouring  jieople,  fhe 
Achomawi,  pushed  their  cosmogonic  legend  much 
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further  back.  According  to  them,  at  first  there 
existed  only  the  shoreless  sea  and  the  clear  sky. 
A small  cloud  appeared  thereupon,  which  gradually 
increased  in  size,  and  then  condensed  until  it  be- 
came the  silver-grey  fox,  the  Creator.  Then  arose 
a fog,  which,  condensing,  became  Coyote.  The 
Ashochimi  of  California  told  of  the  drowning  of 
the  world  so  that  no  man  escaped.  But,  when  the 
waters  retired,  the  Coyote  went  forth  and  planted 
the  feathers  of  various  birds,  which  grew  into  the 
various  tribes  of  men.^ 

7.  Chinookan  family  (a  distinct  family,  formerly 
dwelling  on  Columbia  River). — The  creation-myth 
of  the  Chinooks  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Maidu,  and  relates  how  Italapas,  the  Coyote, 
encountering  a heavy  surf  at  a j^lace  called  Got’at, 
was  afraid  that  he  might  be  drifted  away,  and 
threw  sand  upon  the  surf,  saying,  ‘ This  shall  be  a 
prairie,  and  no  surf.  The  future  generations  shall 
walk  on  that  prairie.’  The  Chinookan  mythology 
is  rich  in  myths  of  the  other  world,  and  in  cosmo- 
gonic sun-,  moon-,  and  star-myths,  which  are  dealt 
with  at  length  in  art.  CHINOOKS. 

8.  Caddoan  family  (Pawnees,  Kichai,  Wichita, 
etc.,  dwelling  in  Nebraska  and  Arkansas). — The 
Caddo  believed  that  they  came  originally  from  the 
under  world,  and  related  that  the  first  individual 
to  emerge  into  the  light  of  day  was  an  old  man, 
carrying  in  one  hand  fire  and  a pipe,  and  in  the 
other  a drum.  He  was  followed  by  his  wife  with 
corn  and  pumpkin-seed.  They  spoke  of  a creator, 
Atius  Tirawa,  intangible  and  omnipotent,  whose 
house  was  the  heavens,  and  whose  messengers  were 
the  eagle  and  the  buzzard.  He  it  was  who  called 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  into  being,  and  ordered  them 
their  various  circuits.  ^ 

9.  Shoshonean  family  (Hopi  or  Moqui,  Coman- 
ches,  etc.,  inhabiting  a tract  from  Oregon  to  Texas, 
and  from  Nevada  to  Colorado). — The  Shoshonean 
stock  had  originally  no  conception  of  a Great  Spirit. 
They  speak  of  the  earth  as  always  having  existed, 
and  of  the  human  race  as  having  emerged  through 
an  opening  in  the  earth  called  t\ieSipapu,  which  was 
identified  with  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado. 
The  dead  they  suppose  to  return  to  the  under  world. 
The  Sky-father  and  Earth-mother  they  hold  as  re- 
sponsible for  the  upkeep  of  the  universe. 

10.  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  (Zunis,  etc.). 
—The  Zuhis  believe  that  the  Creator —Awonawi- 
lona.  Maker  and  Container  of  all — existed  before 
the  beginning  of  time,  in  the  darkness  which  knew 
no  beginning.®  He  then  conceived  within  himself, 
and,  projecting  his  creative  thoughts  into  the  void 
of  night,  evolved  fogs  potent  with  growth.  He 
next  took  upon  himself  the  form  of  the  "Sun,  the 
father  of  men,  who  thus  came  into  being,  and  by 
whose  light  and  brightness  the  cloud-mists  resolved 
themselves  into  water,  gradually  evolving  into  the 
primeval  sea.  Then  from  his  flesh,  ‘outdrawn 
from  the  surface  of  his  person,’  he  made  the  seed 
of  two  worlds,  and  fecundated  the  sea  therewith. 
By  the  heat  of  his  rays  green  scums  formed,  which 
became  the  ‘ Fourfold  containing  Mother-earth,’ 
and  the  ‘ All  - covering  Father-sky.’  Terrestrial 
life  sprang  from  the  embraces  of  these,  and  they 
separated.  These  twain  were  described  as  ‘ trans- 
mutable  at  thought,  manifesting  themselves  in  any 
form  at  will,  as  dancers  may  by  mask-making’ 
(Cushing,  op.  cit.  379  f.).  Then,  from  the  lowest 
of  the  four  wombs  of  the  world,  the  seed  of  men 
and  living  things  took  form  and  grew,  until  the 
lowest  cave  or  womi)  grew  over-full  of  living  .and 
h.alf-linished  creatures,  men  .among  them,  and  the 
jness  became  so  great  that  Po.shaiyankya,  the 

^ Stephen  I’owers,  IndiaiL  'J'l-lbuH  of  CaUfornia,  Washington, 
1877,  11.  200. 

<i.  }i.  (irinnoll,  in  1893,  p.  1,13. 

F.  II.  Cubhing,  ‘Zuiii  Creation  Myths/  in  13  HBEW,  1890. 


wisest  and  foremost  of  men,  arising  from  the 
nethermost  sea,  obtained  egress  from  the  first 
world-cave  through  such  a dark  and  narrow  path- 
way that  movement  was  difficult.  Alone  did 
Poshaiyankya  come  from  one  cave  to  another  into 
this  world,  then  island -like,  lying  amidst  the 
world-waters,  vast,  wet,  and  unstable.  He  sought 
and  found  the  Sun-f.ather,  and  entreated  him  to  de- 
liver the  men  and  the  creatures  from  that  nether- 
most world.  In  another  variation  of  the  legend 
the  people  were  delivered  by  one  Janauluha,  a 
master  magician,  who,  bearing  a staff  plumed 
and  covered  with  feathers,  guided  imprisoned 
humanity  upward  to  the  light.  He  then  created 
birds  of  shining  plumage,  the  raven  and  the 
macaw,  who  were  the  spirits  of  winter  and  sum- 
mer, and  the  totems  of  the  two  original  clans  of 
men. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  works  cited  in  the  article,  see 
A.  Bastian,  Vorgeschichtliche  Schbpfungslieder,  Berlin,  1893  ; 
de  Charencey,  ‘ Le  Deluge  d’aprte  les  traditions  indiennes  de 
l’Am6rique  du  Nord,’  in  Revue  Amiricaine,  vol.  i. 

Lewis  Spence. 

COSMOGONY  AND  COSMOLOGY  (Baby- 
lonian). — The  cosmology  generally  accepted  in 
Babylonia  had  its  origin  at  Eridu,  the  primitive 
seaport  of  the  country,  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Here  the  land  was  constantly  growing 
through  the  deposition  of  silt,  and  the  belief  con- 
sequently arose  that  the  earth  had  originated  in 
the  same  way.  The  water  of  ‘ the  great  deep,’ 
accordingly,  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  primordial 
element  out  of  which  the  universe  was  generated. 
The  ‘ Deep  ’ was  identified  with  the  Persian  Gulf, 
which  was  conceived  as  encircling  the  earth,  and 
as  such  was  called  the  Ndru  Marratu,  the  ‘ Bitter  ’ 
or  ‘ Salt  River.’  On  its  inner  bank  in  the  extreme 
north  was  ‘the  Mountain  of  the  World,’  on  which 
the  sky  rested  and  the  gods  had  their  seat.  An 
early  Babylonian  map  of  the  world  [Cuneiform 
Texts,  xxii.  48)  places  at  certain  distances  from 
one  another  on  the  outer  bank  a number  of  nag6,  or 
‘ coastlands,’  which,  however,  seem  to  owe  their 
origin  to  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  countries 
beyond  the  region  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
made  subsequently  to  the  period  when  the  primi- 
tive system  of  cosmology  first  became  an  article  of 
belief.  In  one  of  the  islands  off  the  mouths  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  the  Babylonian  Paradise  was 
located,  where  the  Chaldean  Noah  and  other  ancient 
heroes  were  supposed  to  dwell. 

Apiu,  ‘ the  Deep,’  belonged  to  the  orderly  frame- 
work of  Nature  ; the  waters  of  the  annual  inunda- 
tion which  irrigated  the  Babylonian  plain  poured 
into  it,  and  the  trading  vessels  which  brought 
wealth  and  culture  to  Eridu  passed  over  its  bosom. 
Hence  it  became  the  home  of  Ea,  the  culture-god 
of  Eridu ; his  palace  was  within  it,  and  his  throne, 
Du-azagga,  ‘ the  holy  mound,’  was  identified  with 
an  island  which  had  been  formed  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Gulf.  But  there  was  another  aspect 
under  which  the  watery  element  could  be  regarded ; 
the  thunderstorm  and  the  whirlwind  rose  out  of  the 
Gulf,  carrying  destruction  in  their  path,  and  the 
deep  itself  had  once  burst  its  bonds  and  destroyed 
mankind  with  a deluge.  Under  this  destructive 
and  anarchic  aspect  the  watery  element  was  known 
as  Tiamtu  or  Tianidt  (Heb.  Tehdm),  which  was 
mythologically  pictured  as  a dragon,  the  enemy 
of  the  gods  of  light  and  law.  While  Apsu,  the 
Deej),  had  been  the  origin  of  all  things  in  the 
jnesent  orderly  universe,  Ti.amS,t  was  a yet  older 
princijile,  whose  an.archic  waters  still  existed  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  universe,  in  the  waters  above 
the  firmament  and  the  waters  below  the  earth  and 
sea,  which  were  always  ready  to  break  forth  once 
more  as  soon  as  the  barriers  of  law  that  confined 
them  were  removed.  The  conception  of  Tianffit 
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probably  emanated  from  Nippur  in  northern 
Babylonia,  and  was  harmonized  with  difficulty 
with  the  cosmology  of  Eridu  (Sayce,  Religions  of 
Ancient  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  pp.  376,  377). 

The  cosmological  beliefs  of  Eridu  are  embodied 
in  a bilingual  (Sumerian  and  Babylonian)  poem, 
discovered  by  Pinches  [JRAS,  1891,  pp.  393-408), 
which,  however,  in  its  present  form  has  been  much 
modernized  by  the  introduction  of  lines  referring 
to  Babylon  and  the  other  chief  cities  of  later 
Babylonia,  and  the  substitution  of  Merodach,  the 
god  of  Babylon,  for  Ea,  tbe  god  of  Eridu.  The 
original  version  began  as  follows  : 

‘ No  holy  house,  no  house  of  the  gods  in  a holy  place  had  as 
yet  been  built. 

No  reed  had  grown,  no  tree  been  planted. 

No  bricks  been  made,  no  brick-mould  formed. 

No  house  been  built,  no  city  founded. 

No  city  built,  no  man  {adam)  made  to  stand  upright ; 

The  deep  was  uncreated,  Eridu  unbuilt, 

The  seat  of  its  holy  house,  the  house  of  the  gods,  unerected  : 
All  the  earth  was  sea. 

While  within  the  sea  was  a current  ’ (literally  ‘ watercourse,’ 
piiannu). 

Then  we  are  told  how 

* [Ea]  tied  (reeds)  together  to  form  a weir  in  the  water, 

He  made  dust  and  mixed  it  with  the  reeds  of  the  weir, 

That  the  gods  might  dwell  in  the  seat  of  their  well-being ; 
The  cattle  of  the  field  (Edinnu)^  the  living  creatures  in  the 
field,  he  created ; 

The  Tigris  and  Euphrates  he  made  and  set  them  in  their 
place, 

Giving  them  good  names. 

Moss  and  seed-plant  of  the  marsh,  rush  aiid  reed  he  created, 
He  created  the  green  herb  of  the  field, 

The  earth,  the  marsh,  the  jungle, 

The  cow  and  its  young,  the  calf,  the  sheep  and  its  young, 
the  lamb  of  the  fold.* 

Of  far  later  date  is  the  so-called  Epic  of  Creation, 
which  is  really  a hymn  in  honour  of  Merodach  and 
his  overthrow  of  Tiamdt  and  the  powers  of  chaos. 
As  this  involved  the  creation  of  the  existing  world, 
the  poem  is  prefaced  by  an  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  universe  as  it  was  conceived  in  the  schools. 
The  cosmologjr  is  frankly  materialistic,  abstract 
principles  taking  the  place  of  the  gods  who  are 
themselves  the  offspring  of  the  principles,  in 
flagrant  contradiction  of  the  rest  of  the  Epic,  in 
which  the  god  Merodach  appears  as  the  creator. 
The  Semitic  idea  of  generation  is  invoked  in  order 
to  explain  the  creation,  which  thus  becomes  a pro- 
cess of  evolution,  the  old  animistic  objects  of 
Sumerian  worship  being  introduced  to  form  the 
links  in  the  chain  of  development.  Water  remains 
the  primordial  element,  but  an  attempt  is  made  to 
reconcile  the  antagonism  between  the  two  concep- 
tions of  this  element,  according  as  it  is  regarded 
as  anarchic  or  as  under  the  dominion  of  law,  by 
making  Apsu  (the  Deep)  and  Tiamdt  (the  watery 
chaos)  complementary  principles  whose  union  re- 
sulted in  starting  the  evolutionary  process.  The 
first  lines  of  the  Epic  run  thus  : 

‘ When  above  unnamed  was  the  heaven, 

(And)  earth  below  by  a name  was  uncalled, 

ApSu  (the  deep)  in  the  beginning  (ristu)  being  their  begetter, 
(And)  the  flood  (Mummu)  of  Tiaraat  the  mother  of  them  all. 
Their  waters  were  embosomed  together  (in  one  place). 

But  no  reed  had  been  harvested,  no  marsh-plant  seen  ; 

At  that  time  the  gods  had  not  appeared,  any  one  (of  them) 
By  no  name  were  they  called,  no  destiny  [was  fixed). 

Then  were  the  gods  created  in  the  midst  of  [heaven  ?], 
Lakhmu  and  Lakhamu  appeared  [the  first). 

The  ages  multiplied,  they  . . . 

Ansar  and  Kisar  (the  Upper  and  Lower  Firmaments)  were 
created  . . . 

Long  were  the  days,  forth  came  . . . 

Anu  their  son,  [Bel  and  Ea).’ 

The  cosmogony  of  the  Epic  is  reproduced  by 
Damascius,  a contemporary  of  Justinian  {de  Prim. 
Princip.  125  [p.  384,  ed.  Kopp,  1826]). 

‘The  Babylonians,’  he  says,  ‘like  the  rest  of  the  barbarians, 
pass  over  in  silence  the  one  principle  of  the  universe  and  con- 
stitute two,  Tavthb  (Tiamat)  and  Apason  (ApSu),  making 
ApasAn  the  husband  of  Tavthfi,  and  denominating  her  “ the 
mother  of  the  gods. " And  from  these  proceeds  an  only-begotten 
son  MAjunis,  which,  I conceive,  is  no  other  than  the  intelligible 
world  (voip-bj  Kocr/ios)  proceeding  from  the  two  principles.  From 
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them  also  another  progeny  is  derived,  LakhS  and  Lakhos 
(corrupted  in  the  MSS  into  DakhA,  Dakhos)  ; and  again  a third, 
KissarA  and  Assoros ; from  which  last  three  others  proceed, 
Anos  and  Illillos  (corrupted  into  Illinos)  and  Aos.  And  of  Acs 
and  DavkA  (Damkina)  is  born  a son  called  EAlos  (Bel-Merodach), 
who,  they  say,  is  the  fabricator  of  the  world.’ 

Here  Mummu,  ‘ the  flood  ’ or  chaos,  who  i.s 
identified  with  Tiam5.b  in  the  cuneiform  text, 
becomes  the  son  of  Tiam^t  and  Apsu,  and  is 
accordingly  explained  by  Damascius  as  the  ideal 
world — that  is  to  say,  the  world  as  it  exists  in  the 
mind  before  it  is  realized  externally.  Such  an 
explanation,  however,  is  excluded  by  the  Epic, 
where  Mummu  would  rather  correspond  with  the 
‘darkness’  which  in  Gn  P is  said  to  have  been 
‘ upon  the  face  of  the  deep.’ 

According  to  the  Babylonian  legend,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  gods  of  light  and  order  was  followed  by 
the  revolt  of  Tiamat  (or,  as  it  would  seem,  accord- 
ing to  another  version,  of  Apsu).  But  the  powers 
of  darkness  and  chaos  were  overthrown  by  Bel- 
Merodach,  who  cut  Tiamat  in  two,  and  stretched 
the  sky  across  one  of  the  two  halves,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  waters  which  were  in  her  veins  from  break- 
ing forth  again,  while  the  other  half  was  similarly 
confined  under  the  earth  and  sea,  the  springs  of 
which  it  feeds.  The  conquest  of  Tiamat  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  creation  of  man,  who  was  brought 
into  existence  in  order  to  build  temples  and  altars 
and  offer  sacrifices  and  prayers  to  the  gods.  The 
world,  however,  had  to  be  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  man  by  fixing  the  movements  of  the  celestial 
luminaries,  and  so  regulating  the  sacred  calendar, 
and  then  by  creating  plants  and  animals  which 
could  be  offered  or  used  in  the  service  of  the  temple. 
The  heavenly  bodies  had  existed  before  the  war 
with  Tiamat,  since  the  deities  with  whom  they 
were  identified  had  been  the  oftspiing  of  the  trinity 
or  triad  of  Anu,  En-lil,  and  Ea.  Indeed,  Bel- 
Merodach  himself  was  originally  a Sun-god. 

In  the  Epic,  allusion  is  made  to  another  system 
of  cosmology,  which  ascribed  the  universe  to  the 
creajtive  word.  Merodach  is  described  as  destroy- 
ing and  creating  by  his  word  alone,  and  so  proving 
his  fitness  to  destroy  the  forces  of  anarchy  and 
create  a world  that  should  be  governed  by  law. 

Another  system  of  cosmology  was  that  which 
emanated  from  Nippur  (now  Niffer)  in  northern 
Babylonia.  In  this  Tiamdt,  the  dragon  of  the 
subterranean  waters  of  chaos,  was  the  elementary 
principle,  the  earth  having  risen  out  of  it  in  the 
form  of  a mountain.  The  brood  of  chaos,  com- 
posite creatures  who  belonged  to  a first  and  im- 
perfect creation,  continued  to  exist  in  the  dark 
underground,  wliich  was  also  the  dwelling-place 
of  the  ghosts  and  demons  of  night.  How  the 
world-mountain  was  believed  to  have  been  formed 
we  do  not  yet  know.  At  the  Syrian  Hierapolis 
(Membij)  the  waters  of  the  deluge  of  the  Babylonian 
Sisythes  were  believed  to  have  drained  off  into  a 
cavern  beneath  the  temple,  which  was  accordingly 
kept  securely  closed,  and  Sinii,  the  daughter  of 
the  supreme  god  Hadad,  was  said  to  have  put  an 
end  to  the  attacks  of  a demon  by  tilling  the  pit  in 
which  the  monster  lived,  with  the  water  of  the 
sea  (Cureton  and  Renan,  in  Fitra,  Spicilcgium 
Solesmense,  ii.  p.  xliv). 

Literature. — H.  Gunkel,  Schopfxing  und  C/iaos(lS96);  A.  H. 
Sayce,  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion  as  illus- 
trated by  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Babylonians  (1877),  cli.  vi., 
and  Religions  of  Ancient  Egypt  and  Babylonia  (1902),  pt.  ii.  cli. 
vi. ; L.  W.  King,  The  Seven  Tablets  of  Creation  (1902) ; M. 
Jastrow,  Die  Religion  BabyloniensundAssyriens,  Giessen,  1909 

A.  H.  Sayce. 

COSMOGONY  AND  COSMOLOGY  (Bud- 
dhist).— I.  Preliminary  notes.— 

(1)  In  the  earliest  times,  speculations  on  the  universe  ^Yere 
apparently  regarded  as  wrong.  We  may  recall  the  attitude  of 
the  Buddha  towards  (heretical)  doctrines  of  the  infinity  or  non- 
infinity of  the  world  (see  Agnosticism  [Buddhist],  vol.  i.  p.  221), 
and  his  efforts  to  give  a moral  or  psychological  meaning  to 
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the  researches  of  natural  science  : when  a monk  wants  to  know 
where  the  material  elements  (earth,  water,  etc.)  stop  in  their 
extent,  the  Buddha  explains,  by  way  of  answer,  how  people  are 
delivered  from  desire  and  from  existence.  Obviously  that  is 
where  the  problem  lies  ; the  exterior  world,  in  fact,  exists  only 
as  long  as  one  is  conscious  of  it  (Dhjha,  i.  21.5).l 

It  is  probable  that  a large  number  of  Buddhists, 
imbued  with  the  ‘ moralism  ’ of  their  master, 
avoided  frivolous  curiosities, — ‘non-Buddhist’ 
‘ mundane  ’ disciplines  (lokdyata),^  — and  were 
content  with  denying,  on  the  one  hand,  a supreme 
personal  creating  power  (a  lord,  livara),  against 
the  theists,  the  Brahmans ; and,  on  the  other,  the 
innate  independent  power  of  things  Isvabhdva), 
against  the  svabhavavadins,  the  materialists.  The 
formula,  ‘ The  diversity  of  the  world  comes  from 
the  act,’  ® contains  for  a well-informed  Buddhist 
the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  necessary  cosmological 
information. 

But,  long  before  the  time  when  the  Mahayanist 
books  demanded  that  the  learned  Buddhist,  the 
preaching  Bodhisattva,  must  have  a knowledge  of 
lay  sciences,^  a Buddhist  cosmology  was  formed, 
constituting  a vei’y  well  developed  collection  of 
various  opinions  and  systematizations ; and,  in 
fact,  accurate  information  on  cosmological  ques- 
tions seems  to  have  been  as  ancient  as  the  state- 
ments defending  or  ridiculing  the  speculations  of 
this  kind  which  we  recalled  above. 

The  aim  of  the  present  article  is  to  give  an  outline  of  Buddhist 
cosmology,  without  entering  into  details  (except  on  a few  points 
which  have  not  yet  been  published,  or  are  obscure),  and  with- 
out spending  time  over  variants.  It  should  prove  interesting, 
and  profitable  for  the  history  of  the  sects,  to  study  the  history 
of  the  various  theories,  to  distinguish  the  most  ancient 
elements  and  aspects  of  them,  and  to  note  the  succession  of 
borrowings,  inventions,  and  arrangements.  Sucb  a study, 
however,  is  possible  for  only  a limited  number  of  the  theories ; 
we  shall  endeavour  to  pursue  it  wherever  we  can  with  prudence. 

(2)  Mea^iing  of  the  word. — ‘ Cosmology  ’ seems  to 
be  the  most  accurate  translation  of  lokaprajhapti, 
‘world-teaching,’  a term  denoting  that  part  of 
the  Sarvastivadin  Abhidharma  (‘summaries  and 
systematization  of  matters  of  doctrine  ’ [see 
Abhidhamma,  vol.  i.  p.  19])  which  deals  with 
cosmological  problems — the  origin,  arrangement, 
and  destruction  of  the  universe.® 

But  the  lokaprajhapti  deals  also  with  questions 
that  we  do  not  include  as  cosmological : the 
Buddhists,  in  fact  (at  least  the  Sarvastivadins), 
distinguish  two  ‘ worlds  ’ (loka) — the  bhdjanaloka, 
‘ receptacle-world,’  ® the  universe  as  the  abode  of 
beings  (sattva),  and  the  sattvaloka,  ‘world  of 
beings,’  i.e.  the  mass  of  living  beings.  There  are, 
accordingly,  two  lokaprajhapti,  the  first  a ‘ cosmo- 
logy,’ the  second  a ‘zoology’  {sattva  = j(jov).'^ 

There  are,  naturally,  close  connexions  between  these  two 
‘ worlds,’  tor  the  first  is  made  for  the  second,  being  created  and 
arranged  to  form  a shelter  for  it.  The  whole  of  demonology, 
anthropology,  and  theology  (i.e.  pantheology)  is  connected  w'ith 
cosmology.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  two,  we 
shall  give  special  prominence  to  the  facts  considered  by  our 
sources  as  relating  to  the  ‘ receptacle- world  ’ (bhdjanaloka) ; e.g., 
the  abodes  of  the  gods,  the  length  of  their  lives,  the  dimensions 


1 Rhys  Davids,  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,  London,  1899,  i.  280 ; 
cf.  the  ‘ foolish  questions  ’ in  Milinda,  p.  295  (SBE  xxxvi.  153). 

2 Rhys  Davids,  op.  cit.  L 166,  and  Bendall’s  review  in 
Athenceum,  June  30th,  1900  ; also  Sik^dsamuchchaya,  p.  192,  7. 

3 Karmajarh  lokavaichitryam  (Abhidharmakoia,  iv.  st.  1). 
On  karma  as  the  cause  of  the  universe,  see  art.  Karma. 

■*  e.g.  Bodhisattvabhumi,  ch.  viii. 

6 This  last  part,  the  destruction  of  the  universe,  has  been 
treated  in  the  art.  Aoes  op  the  World  (Buddhist),  vol.  i.  p.  189. 
The  Abhidharma  of  the  Pali  language  does  not  seem  to  include 
any  lokapaflhatti. 

“ This  expression  does  not  appear  to  exist  in  Pali,  where  we 
find  sahkhdraloka,  ‘material  world’  (including  trees,  etc.) (see 
Childers,  Diet,  of  the  Pali  Language,  London,  1876,  p.  453),  and 
okdsaloka  (=avakdtaloka),  ‘ room- world.’  Spence  Hardy  (see 
Childers,  p.  299)  translates  ‘the  world  of  space’  ‘the  far- 
extended  vacuum’  (see  Visuddhimagga,  vii.  [JPl'S,  1891-3,  p. 
99)). 

1  The  py/lgala  panhatli,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  sections 
of  the  Pali  Abhidharma  (JPTS,  1883),  is  the  enumeration  and 
definition  of  the  various  categories  of  ‘ individu.als,’  ‘noble 
individuals’  (dryapudgalas),  etc.,  from  the  moral  standpoint, 
particularly  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  progress  in  the 
‘ way  ’ of  nirod'Cia  (JJ'TS,  1906,  p.  133). 


of  their  bodies,  and  their  ‘ non-embryogeny  ’ are  ‘ cosmological,’ 
while  their  psychology  and  the  right  they  possess  or  do  not 
possess  to  the  exercise  of  virtue  are  ‘ zoological  ’ (sdttvalaukika). 
The  beings,  likewise,  in  one  and  the  same  class,  inhabiting  the 
same  part  of  the  ‘ receptacle-world,’  may  differ  in  their  method 
of  generation ; men,  serpent-dragons,  and  garuijas  (mythic 
birds)  are  not  always  born  from  the  womb  or  the  egg ; the 
chakravartin  kings  (see  art.  Chabravartin,  vol.  iii.  p.  3361.) 
resemble  gods  far  more  than  men,  etc. — none  of  this  is  cosmo- 
logical. 

Nevertheless,  in  order  to  understand  the  cosmo- 
logical system,  we  must  know  the  main  lines  of 
the  distribution  of  beings  (sattvaloka).  There  are 
(1)  ‘ immaterial  ’ beings,  who  form  the  ‘ immaterial  ’ 
category  (dhatu),  the  arupya ; they  are  nowhere ; 
they  have  no  place  in  the  ‘ receptacle- world  ’ (but 
see  below,  § 8) ; (2)  beings  called  ‘ material  ’ (rupin),^ 
but  of  a subtle  material ; they  inhabit  the  higher 
part  of  the  ‘ receptacle-world,’  i.e.  the  rupadhatu, 
or  ‘ material  category  or  region,’  according  as  we 
regard  the  beings  or  their  habitation  (see  § 7) ; and 
(3)  material  beings,  of  grosser  substance  the  lower 
they  are  in  the  scale,  living  in  a world  of  gross 
material,  concupiscent  (kdmdvachara,  kamabhuj, 
kdmaprabhdvita),  and  subject  to  sensual  and 
especially  sexual  desire  (men  alone  are  capable  of 
continence,  samvara,  in  this  respect) ; these  beings 
occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  ‘ receptacle- world,’ 
the  kamadhatu,  or  ‘ concupiscence  category  or 
region.  ’ ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  beings  are  divided  into  five 
categories,  two  good  and  three  bad,  called  gati, 

‘ destinies,’  ‘ kinds  of  existence,’  themselves  further 
subdivided  into  numerous  sub-^a^w : (1)  the  gods 
(devas)  of  three  classes,  according  as  they  con- 
stitute the  first  dhatu  (four  kinds),  or  inhabit  the 
second  dhatu  (sixteen  kinds  and  sixteen  ‘ places,’ 
avdsa),  or  inhabit  the  third  dhdtu,  the  kdmadhdtu 
(six  kinds  and  six  ‘places’)  (see  below,  § 6);  (2) 
men,  who  are  allotted  four  places,  the  four  con- 
tinents (see  below,  § 4) ; (3)  ghosts  (pretas),  one 
place  [see  below,  § 5 (iii.)];  (4)  animals,  one  place 
[see  below,  § 5 (ii.)];  and  (5)  the  damned,  eight 
places : eight  hells  [see  below,  § 5 (i.)].  According 
to  this  division,  there  would  be  twenty  places  in 
the  kdmadhdtu.  Indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  a satis- 
factory division,®  for  there  are  numerous  categories 
of  beings  who  have  no  place  in  it,  notably  the 
asuras. 

Many  treatises,  some  of  them  of  ancient  date,  regard  the 
asuras  as  a sixth  gati,  placing  them  between  men  and  ghosts 
(see  J PTS,  1889,  p^  105  [this  is  the  opinion  of  the  Andhakas 
and  several  Uttardpathakas];  Burnout,  Lotus,  1852,  p.  309 
[SBE  xxi.  7] : Pltaputrasamagama,  ad  Bodhicharydvatdra,  ix. 
73 ; JPTS,  1884,  p.  168,  etc.).  But  the  authorities  on  Abhi- 
dharma^  (Eathdvatthu, viii.l;  the  Sarvastivadin  Sarhgitiparydya 
[in  JPTS,  1905,  p.  102] ; Chandrakirti’s  Paflchaskandhapra- 
karava)^  hold  that  the  asuras  are  not  a gati.  Some  of  them 
have  the  same  colour,  pleasures,  and  length  of  life  as  the  gods 
or  the  ghosts,  and  intermarry  with  them. 6 Nevertheless,  the 
asuras  have  a well-defined  place  or  places  (see  below,  § s (iv. )). 

As  regards  the  numerous  demi-gods,  good  and  bad  genii, 
vampires  (rdk^asas),  dragons  (ndgas),  divine  birds  (garujas), 
and  celestial  musicians  (gandharvas,  cf.  Mahdvyutpatti,  § 166), 
some  of  them  have  a definite  place  in  hell  (demons  of  torture), 
at  the  loot  of  Meru,  or  near  the  deities  whose  followers  or 
commensals  they  are  (see  below,  § s ad  flu.) ; others  have  the 
position  rather  of  magician-ghosts.  Popular  mythology  had 
shrewd  theories  concerning  them,  but  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  much  importance  in  ‘ cosmology  ’ (lokaprajhapti). 

(3)  Sources. — The  most  systematic  work  on 
Buddhist  cosmology  is  undoubtedly  the  second 

1 Rupa  is  usually  translated  ‘form,’  arupa,  ‘formless,’  and 
drupya,  ‘formlessness.’  But,  although  ‘matter’  is  far  from 
being  to  us  what  rupa  is  to  the  Buddhists,  the  present  writer 
prefers  the  translation  ‘matter’  (see  C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids, 
Buddhist  Psychology,  London,  1900,  p.  xliii ; JPTS,  1884,  p. 
27  f. ; Mahdvyutpatti,  § 101,  etc.). 

2 Generally  translated  ‘desire-sphere,’  but  ‘desire’  is  in- 
accurate. There  is  desire,  attachment  (rdga),  in  the  ‘ region  of 
matter,’  but  only  ‘attachment  to  life’  (bhavardga);  in  the 
‘ region  of  concupiscence  ’ there  is  also  ‘ attachment  to  sensual 
pleasaiea’  (kdmardga),  ‘concupiscence.’ 

3 Cf.  al-Biruni  on  ‘ the  different  classes  of  created  beings  and 
their  names,’  India,  tr.  Sachau  (1910),  ch.  viii. 

4 Buddhaghosa  refers  to  Majjhima,  i.  73;  see  Digha,  xxxiii.  ; 
AvaddnaSataka,  xli.  ; Madhyamakavftti,  p.  209,  9 and  note. 

3 Tanjur,  Mdo,  xxiv. 

4 See  Kathdeatthu,  Inc.  cit. ; of.  JPTS,  1884,  p.  168. 
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treatise  of  the  Abhidharnia  (Abhidharmaidstra)  of 
the  Sarvastivadin  school,  entitled  Prajnaptiidstra, 
the  first  section  of  which  is  tlie  Lolcaprajnapti 
(Tanjur,  Mdo,  Ixii.  ; see  Takakusu,  JPTS,  1905, 
pp.  77,  117,  142).  1 On  this  section  is  based  the 
Abhidharmakoia  oi  Y (ch.  iii.  st.  1-44 
sattvaloJca,  45-102  bhdjanaloka),  known  particularly 
for  the  commentary  of  Yasomitra,  Abhidharmri- 
koiavydkhyd.  ^ 

A Tibetan  work  of  the  end  of  the  18th  cent., 
Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzah  ( = Kalpadruma),  ed.  bySarad 
Chandra,  Calcutta,  1908,  refers  to  the  same  Abhi- 
dharmakoia, v/Xiich  is  quoted  by  Georgi,  A Ipthabetum 
Tibetanum  (Rome,  1762),  p.  470,  and  used,  along 
with  other  Sarvastivadin  sources  and  the  Chinese 
literature  of  the  two  vehicles,  by  S.  Beal,  Catena 
of  Buddhist  Scriptures  (London,  1871),  p.  15  f.,  the 
most  complete  work  that  we  have  on  the  subject 
as  yet. 

The  ancient  sources  (Pali  and  Skr.  ‘Little 
Vehicle’),  which  are  the  most  intere.sting  of  all, 
are  somewhat  scanty  and  scattered ; they  will  be 
mentioned  ad  loctm. 

The  Pali  commentaries  have  had  little  attention 
from  this  point  of  view.  Probably  most  of  the 
information  they  contain  has  passed  into  the  works 
of  Spence  Hardy,  Mamial  of  Budhism  (London, 
1860),  and  Legends  and  Theories  of  the  Buddhists 
(London,  1866).^ 

2.  Foundation  of  the  universe:  the  ‘great 
elements.’ — (a)  An  important  cosmogonical  feature 
can  be  traced  in  the  earliest  Buddhist  texts,  and 
is  evidently  pre-Buddhistic.  When  Ananda  in- 
quires as  to  the  causes  of  earthquakes,  Buddha 
answers  as  follows  : ‘ This  great  earth,  Ananda,  is 
established  on  water,  the  water  on  wind,  and  the 
wind  rests  upon  space.  And  at  sucli  a time, 
Ananda,  as  the  mighty  winds  blow,  the  waters  are 
shaken  by  the  mighty  winds  as  they  blow,  and  by 
the  moving  water  the  earth  is  shaken.’®  Another 
sutra  relates  the  questions  of  the  Brahman 
Kasyapa  : ‘On  what  rests  the  earth?’ — ‘On  the 
circle  of  water.’  ‘ And  the  circle  of  water  ? ’ — •’  On 
the  wind.’  ‘And  the  wind?’ — ‘On  the  ether.’ 
‘And  the  ether?’— ‘You  go  too  far,  O Brahman. 
The  ether  does  not  rest  on  anything ; it  has  no 
support’®  (see  below,  § 9). 

1 By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Cordier,  the  present  writer  has  been 
enabled  to  use  extracts  from  this  work,  for  the  dmpas  in 
particular  (see  below,  § 4).  Prof.  Takakusu  seems  to  be 
mistaken  when  he  says  the  section  does  not  exist  in  Chinese 
(see  p.  118  of  his  art.). 

2 On  this  work  see  the  article  in  vol.  i.  p.  20 ; Burnouf, 
Introduction  d Vhist.  bouddhisme  indien,  I’aris,  1844,  pp. 
663-674  ff. ; and  the  article  of  Takakusu.  The  ^iresent  writer  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas  for  a copy  of  ch.  lii.  (Tibetan  tr.). 

3 This  source  will  be  quoted  as  A.K.V.,  and  the  folio  in 
the  MS  of  the  ‘Soci6t6  asiatique’  will  be  given;  sometimes 
reference  will  be  made  to  the  MS  of  Burnouf  (Burn.)  in  the 
‘Bibliothfeque  nationale.* 

4 The  European  works  most  frequently  referred  to  in  this  art. 
are:  Warren,  Buddhism  in  Translations  (Cambridge,  Mass., 
1896);  Burnouf,  Lotus  de  la  bonne  loi  (Paris,  1862),  and 
Introduction  d Vhist,  du  bouddhisme  indien  (Paris,  1844) ; 
R6musat,  Melanges posthumes  (Paris,  1843) ; Georgi,  Alphabetum 
Tibetanum  (Rome,  1762) ; Koppen,  Religion  des  Buddha 
(Berlin,  1857-59);  Waddell,  Buddhism  of  Twet  {howdowy  1895); 
0.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhist  Psychology  (London,  1900), 
See  also  literature  at  art.  Ages  of  tub  World  (Buddhist). 

5 See  Digha,  ii.  107  (SBE  xi.  45),  and  cf.  Divyavaddna,  p.  204  ; 
also  Ahguttara,  iv.  312  ; Milinda^  p.  68  {SBE  xxxv.  106) ; Beal, 
Catena^  p.  47.  The  authorities  of  R^musat,  Melanges  post- 
humeSy  p.  79f.,  sometimes  add  a circle  of  fire  between  water 
and  wind,  and  a circle  of  diamond  (where  the  relics  of  the 
Buddhas  are  enclosed)  between  wind  and  ether. 

® Quoted  in  A. A.  K.,  and  translated  by  Burnouf,  Introd.  p. 
448  (see  SBE  xxxv.  106) ; cf.  MadhyamakavTtti,  p.  ICC,  n.  5 ; 
Sankara,  ad  Brahmasutras,  ii.  ii.  4 ; RSmanuja,  ad  ii.  iii.  1.  For 
the  Vedic  origins  of  this  notion,  spoken  of  by  Burnouf,  cf. 
Bfhaddranyc^op.  iii.  6 ; Aitareyabrdhmap,a,  xi,  6.  4 : ‘ The  sky 
rests  on  the  air,  the  air  on  the  earth,  the  earth  on  the  waters, 
the  waters  on  the  reality  (truth,  satya)^  the  reality  on  the 
brahman,  the  brahman  on  the  tapas  (creative  fervour)’; 
Chhandogya,  i.  9.  1 : ‘ It  is  the  space  whence  all  these  creatures 
proceed  and  into  which  they  again  descend’  (see  Oltrainare, 
Thiosophie  brahmanique,  Paris,  1906,  i.  292 ; Deussen-Geden, 
PhiL  of  the  Upanishc^,  Edin.  1906,  p.  214  ff.). 


(b)  The  Buddhists  admit  four  ‘ great  elements’  {mahdbhuta)f 
called  great  because  they  are  the  substance  of  all  material 
things  ; they  are  earth,  water,  fire,  and  wind,  or,  as  Mrs.  Rhys 
Davids  expresses  it,  earth-element,  fluid-element,  ^me-element, 
and  air-element  (for  their  specific  qualities  reference  may  be 
made  to  Lhaminasaiigarfi,  § 962  (=C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids,  Bud. 
Psych,  p.  241],  and  to  Visuddhimagga,  xi.  [tr.  by  Warren, 
op.  cit.  p.  157],  where  their  functions  in  the  human  body 
are  especially  treated.  Cf.  also  Majjhimu,  i.  185  and  iii.  240 
[quoted  in  A.K.  V.,  Burn.  42a],  and  Siksdsainuchcha'ya,  p.  244, 
a re-cast  of  Majjhirna,  iii.  240).  The  ‘great  elements’  constitute 
tlie  bhutaru'pa,  ‘ element-matter,’  whence  is  derived  ‘ elementary 
matter,’  ‘dependent  matter’  {bhautikaih  rupam,  upOddya 
ruparri),  e.g.  the  sense-organs,  in  so  far  as  they  are  distinct 
from  ‘ the  eye  of  flesh,’  etc.  This  kind  of  matter  is  subtle  and 
refined,  in  contradistinction  to  the  elements  that  are  solid  and 
gross  pranXta;  auddrika,  hina). 

The  common  Indian  belief  that  there  is  a fifth  great  element, 
viz.  ether  (or  space,  dkd^a),^  is  accepted  by  the  Vaibharfk^, 
who  quote  the  sutra  mentioned  above  [2  (a)] ; and  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  find  documentary  or  logical  arguments  in  their 
favour.  [Akd^a  is  reckoned  a dhdtu  (a  term  that  often  denotes 
‘element’:  pTthividhdtu,  ‘earthy-element,’  etc.;,  and  the 
Abhidharnia  ranks  it  in  the  category  of  rupa  (matter).]  But 
for  the  Sautrantikas  and  Madhyamikas  dkd^a  is  simply  ‘space’ 
(not  ‘ether’),  ‘void’  (yyoma/i  =sky),  not  a thing  (ortha),  but 
simply  the  absence  of  anything  tangible,  that  which  gives 
place  to  things,  whence  its  name  (avakd^aih  daddiliy  ' 

This  is  only  a name,  as  the  past,  nirvdiyAX,  and  the  person 
(pudgala)  are  only  names  (says  a sufra).  But  the  Buddhists  do 
not  deny  a ‘far  extended  vacuum,’ eternal,  infinite,  not  made 
(asaThskfta),  the  great  nonentity  to  which,  according  to  the 
materialists  (Dlyha,  i.  35;  SaihyiUta,  iii.  207),  the  senses  and 
intelligence  return  at  death. 

3.  The  small  universe  : general  notions. — 

We  shall  see  below  (§  9)  that  the  Buddhists  imagined  great 
‘cosmoi,’  or  ‘chiliocosmoi,*  but  we  shall  first  consider  the 
‘ small  universe,’  the  creative  unit  of  these  great  combinations, 
which  extend  to  the  farthest  limits  of  space. 

The  starting-point  of  the  ‘small  cosmology’  is 
the  old  Indian  and  Brahmanic  geographical  notion  : 
in  the  centre  of  the  world  is  a great  mountain 
(Meru,  Suiueru  = Him^lla3^a),  where  the  gods 
dwell,  and  round  which  the  sun  moves.  To  the 
south  lies  India  (Jamhudoipa) ; to  the  other  sides, 
the  other  continents.  The  following  is  tlie  Buddhist 
description,  in  its  most  sj'stematic  form  (Abhi- 
dharmaho^a  and  commentary).  ^Yhen  the  time  has 
come  for  a new  creation,  after  chaos,  when  evex\v- 
thing  is  burnt  up  or  ‘ volatilized’  (see  art.  Ages  of 
THE  World  [Buddhist]),  the  heaven  of  Brahma 
appears  iirst  of  all  (and  the  gods  who  had  been  re- 
born in  higher  heavens  come  to  be  re-born  here) ; 
then  the  heavens  of  the  gods  Paranirmltamm- 
vartinSy  Nirnidnaratis,  Tiisitas,  and  Ydaias  (see 
§ 6);  next,  much  lower,  come  (1)  the  wind-circle 
(vdyitmandala),  inlinite  in  surface,  resting  on 
space,  and  1,600,000  i/ojanas  (or  leagues)  in  thick- 
ness."* On  this  wind -circle,  the  eloml  of  the 
creation  pours  a sea  of  1,120,000  leagues  of  golden 
water  in  a circle  of  1,203,450  leagues'  tliametei'. 
This  sea,  set  in  motion  by  the  wind,  gives  (2)  the 
water-circ'le  (dpniandala),  of  800,000  leagues’  thick- 
ness, and  (3)  the  gohlen  earth  {knhchanamayl 
hhumi),  which  rises  to  the  top  like  cream  on  milk, 
320,000  leagues  in  thickness.  The  cloud  then 
pours  on  this  golden  earth  gold,  precious  stones, 

1 0.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids  {op.  dt.  pp.  166,  197,  205)  translates 
mahdbhutii  ‘the  things-that-havo  become,  die  grossen  Gewor- 
denen,  ra  yiyi'd/xt-Ba,  a far  more  scientific  term  than  elements  or 
cTToiYeta’;  l)ut  possibly  the  expression  mahahhitta  is  pre- 
Buddhist,  and  IS  used  in  a sense  that  is  not  specifically 
Buddliisb.  What  is  not  matter  (r«/)fT) — thought,  etc. — although 
‘ becoming  ’ par  excellence,  is  not  bhida. 

2 There  is  a good  summary  on  dkCisa,  ‘space ’or  ‘ether,’  in 
Vasudev  Anant  Sukhtankar,  Vedanta  according  to  Ramanuja 
(Vienna,  1908),  p.  62.  See  also  Burnouf,  Lotus,  p.  615  ; Sloka- 
vdrttika,  pp.  380,  770  (Chowkliambii,  Skr.  Ser.),  tr.  pp.  106,  435 
{Bibl.  Indica,  1007) ; Sarad  Chandra,  ?V5.  Diet.  (Calcutta, 
1902),  p.  425;  Sik^dsamuchchaya,  pp.  240,  323;  Madhyama- 
kaortti,  pp.  129,  271,  389,  413,  605,  528;  Aiiguttara,  i.  176; 
Majjhima,  iii.  241 ; Kathdvatthu,  vi.  6.  7;  and  C.  A.  F.  Rliys 
Davids,  0/:?.  cit.  p.  193  (cf.  V isuddhimagga,  JPTS,  1891,  p.  124, 
and  JPTS,  1884,  pp.  27,  29). 

* Aka^a  is  great,  since  it  gives  place  to  the  production 
(bhavak)  of  all  rupa,  but  it  is  not  a bhuta*  (Chandrakirti, 
Patichaskandhaprakara't^a,  p.  276a). 

4 Certain  sources  give  the  names  of  the  wliirhvinds  of  this 
wind-circle ; see  Beal,  Catena,  p.  101  ; cf.  holow,  p.  137. 
According  to  Abhidharmakoia,  iii.  87,  the  yoJana  = S kro^a  (= 
the  length  the  voice  can  carry)  =4000  ‘arcs’  (daxuja  V)  =16,000 
hands (rtOi'fa,  i.e.  ‘cubits’)  = 10, 000 x ‘24  fingers 
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earth,  water,  iron,  etc.,  which  form  (a)  in  the 
centre  of  tlie  system,  Monnt  Meru ; {b)  eight 
mountains,  or  concentric  chains  of  mountains, 
seven  of  wliicli  (of  gold)  are  quite  near  Meru  and 
near  each  other,  while  the  eighth  (of  iron)  is 
almost  at  tlie  very  edge  of  the  system  ; (c)  oceans 
flowing  between  the  concentric  mountain-chains ; 
and  (d)  islands,  notably  four  great  islands  or 
continents  situated  in  the  largest  of  the  oceans — 
the  ‘exterior’  ocean,  between  the  7th  and  8th 
mountains.  1 

The  outside  mountain  is  called  Chakravala,  and 
this  name  is  also  applied  to  the  entire  ‘ small 
universe,’  lokadhdtu,  or  chaturdvlpakalokadhatu, 

‘ four-continents-universe.’ 

Chakravala  (pvata,  Ovd(Ja,  the  Sahwala  of  Sp.  Hardy)=  ‘ circle,’ 

‘ bracelet,’  ‘ horizon  ’ (see  E.  Senart,  Essai  sur  la  Ugende  du 
Buddha^,  Paris,  1882,  p.  6 ff.).  In  the  northern  sources  there 
are  a chakravdla-mountain  and  a great-cAafcraudfa-mountain, 
called  ‘ black  mountains  ’ or  ‘ time-mountains  ’ (kdlaparvata ; see 
MaheSvara,  ad  Amarakoia,  2,  2,  2 ; Dharmasaiiqraha,  § 124  ; 
Lalitavistara  [Halle,  1902],  p.  132  ; Lotus,  in  SBE  xxi.  233  ; 
Sik^dsamuchchaya,  p.  246).  Perhaps  the  ‘ great  chakravala  ’ 
envelops  a group  of  small  universes  (see  below,  § 9).  Between 
three  universes,  which  form  three  tangent  circles,  there  is  a 
dark  region,  ‘ intramundane  Aaxhness'  (lokantarika),  a special 
hell — a cosmic  abyss,  which  recalls  the  andrambhanarh  tainas, 

‘ unsupported  darkness,’  of  Rigveda,  i.  182.  6,  vii.  104.  3 (see 
Dujha,  com.  on  ii.  12 ; Sp.  Hardy,  Legends,  p.  110 ; Burnouf, 
Lotus,  p.  832  ; and  Beal,  Catena,  p.  64). 

The  iron-mountain-range,  Chakravala,  like  the 
continents,  rests  on  the  golden  earth.  It  is  312^ 
leagues  high  and  312^  broad,  and  312^  leagues 
above  the  level  of  the  exterior  ocean  which  it  sur- 
rounds. This  ocean  is  322,000  leagues  in  extent,^ 
and  is  bounded  on  the  inner  side  by  the  Nemiin- 
dhara  range  (‘  felly-bearing  ’),  625  leagues  in  height 
and  breadth,  and  312^  leagues  in  projection  (above 
the  ocean’s  level).  Then  there  is  an  ocean  of  1250 
leagues;®  then  Vinataka,  ‘inclined,’ 1250  in  height 
and  breadth,  625  in  projection  ; an  ocean  of  2500 
leagues;  Akvakarna,  ‘horse-ear,’  2500;  an  ocean 
of  5000  ; Sudariana,  ‘ beautiful,’  5000  ; an  ocean  of 
10,000 ; Khadiraka,  ‘ acacia  (?),’  10,000 ; an  ocean, 

20.000  ; Isddhara,  ‘ plough-pole-bearing,’  20,000  ; 
an  ocean,  40,000 ; Ytigamdhara,  ‘ yoke-bearing,’ 

40.000  ; an  ocean,  80,000  ; Mount  Meru,  160,000 
leagues  high,  80,000  leagues  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  80,000  leagues  broad,  and  320,000  leagues 
in  perimeter.  The  distance,  therefore,  from  the 
axis  of  Meru  to  the  Chakravala-mountain  is 
600,437 ’5  leagues;  the  diameter  of  the  whole  is 
1,2(10,875  [Ahhidharmakosa). 

As  regards  the  order  of  the  mountains,  we  have  followed 
A.K.V.,  Divyavaddna  (p.  217),  Beal,  Eitel  (Eandbookof  Chinese 
Buddhism,  London,  1888) ; there  are  curious  variations  in  Mahd- 
vvutpatti,  § 194  ; Dharmasaiigraha,  § 125  ; Mahdvastu,  ii.  300  ; 
Siksds.  p.  246 ; Visuddhimagga,  and  Nemijdtaka  {Jdtaka,  vi. 
125).  Of.  a curious  discussion  in  Burnouf,  Lotus,  p.  844,  on  the 
commentators  on  some  of  these  divergencies ; cf.  also  Sp.  Hardy, 
Legends,  p.  82.  The  names  of  the  mountains  are  sometimes 
doubtful,  e.g.  T^adhara,  Tsadhara,  Isddhara,  Isddhara,  Isdn- 
dhara.  The  dimensions  of  the  mountains  and  oceans  also  differ. 
The  Pali  documents  have,  as  the  starting-point  of  their  calcula- 
tions, a Meru  of  168,000  leagues  high,  with  base  84x84,  and 

80.000  above  sea-level  (ancient  source,  Aiiguttara,  iv.  100) ; from 
this,  if  we  adopt  a scheme  that  appears  as  classical  in  all  sources, 
we  get  42,000  for  the  first  ocean,  and  the  same  for  the  first 
circular  chain  of  mountains,  then  21,000.  . . . This  would  give 
a greater  total  diameter  than  that  which  we  got  according  to  the 
Abhidharmako.ia.  Now,  the  Pali  Jindlathkdra  has  for  the  dia- 
meter of  Chakravala  1,119,440  (Sp.  Hardy,  Legends,  p.  85,  seems 
inaccurate),  and  the  Visuddhimagga  has  1,203,450,  i.e.  the  num- 
ber attributed  by  the  Koia  to  the  water-circle,  which,  according 
to  A.K.V.,  exceeds  Chakravala  by  2575. 

The  seven  concentric  mountain-ranges  have  the  generic  name 
of  Kuldchala,  ‘ principal,  noble  mountains.’  They  are  composed 
of  gold,  being  excrescences  of  the  golden  earth.  They  are  ‘ like 
walls,’  their  height  and  thickness  being  equal.  One  may  ask. 


1 See  an  excellent  map  of  the  Chakravala  (100,000  leagues  to 
an  inch)  in  Gogerly,  Ceylon  B^iddhism,  Colombo,  1908. 

2 There  are  numerous  legends  on  this  ‘ great  ocean  ’ ; see  Sp. 
Hardy,  Legends,  p.  121.  On  the  Mahdsamudra  we  ma}"  refer 
to  Sai'nyutta,  v.  441. 

The  generic  name  of  the  seven  ‘ interior  ’ oceans  is  sldanta  (?), 
Tibetan  rol-mtsho,  ‘ lakes  with  gentle  waves.’  For  their  particu- 
lar names,  see  Lharmasahgraha,  § 120  ; Childers,  s,v.  ‘ .Sagaro  ’ ; 
Sp.  Hardy,  Legends,  p.  84 ; Rt-musat,  op.  cit.  p.  80. 


however,  whether  they  are  perpendicular,  or,  like  our  moun- 
tains, inclined.  The  answer  is  that  they  are  really  a little 
broader  at  the  base  (A.K.  V.).  It  is  not  clear  whether  they  are 
circular  or  form  squares.  They  are  often  represented  square  ; 
I-tsing  believes  the  earth  to  be  square,  like  Buddhist  convents. 
It  is  quite  certain  that,  in  the  Sanskrit  Abhidharma,  Meru  is  a 
parallelepiped. 1 

4.  Dvlpas,  ‘islands ’or  ‘continents,’  (abodes  of 
mankind).® — In  the  ‘ exterior  ’ ocean,  facing  the 
eastern,  southern,  etc.,  sides  of  Mount  Meru,  and 
lit  up  in  succession  at  distances  of  6 hours  after 
each  other  by  the  sun  turning  round  Meru,  are 
four  islands  [dvipa,  dipa).  They  are  formed  of 
excellent  earth,  and  rest  on  the  golden  earth,  or 
circle  of  gold  (kdiichanachakra),  with  a depth  of 

80,000  leagues  of  water  (cf.  Divydvaddna,  p.  197,  7). 
These  islands  are  supposed  to  be  on  a level  with 
the  ocean,  and  it  appears  that,  in  this  general 
definition,  the  small  variations  that  constitute  our 
earthly  mountains  are  not  taken  into  considera- 
tion.® 

(1)  In  the  east  is  the  Purvavideha,  ‘Eastern 
Videha,’^  in  the  form  of  a half  or  crescent  moon, 
to  which  are  attributed,  nevertheless,  four  sides : 
three  2000  leagues  (yojana)  long,  the  fourth  350 
leagues  (perimeter,  6350  leagues).  The  men  in 
this  continent  dwell  in  towns  and  villages,  and 
live  for  250  years ; they  are  8 cubits  (hasta)  in 
height,  and  their  faces,  like  the  continent  itself, 
are  half-moon-shaped.'’ 

(2)  In  the  south  is  Jambudvlpa,^  ‘ Rose-apple- 
tree’s  continent,’  ^ our  continent,  the  continent 
where  the  Buddhas  are  born.  It  is  a chariot  in 
form,  with  four  sides : three  2000  leagues  long, 
the  fourth  3'5  leagues  (perimeter,  6003'5).  The 
men  there  live  100  years  at  most their  height  is 
from  3 50  to  4 cubits  ; they  resemble  the  continent 
in  shape.  (3)  In  the  west  is  the  Aparagoddna  (or 
v>goddniya  or  -'^goydna),  ‘Western  pasturage.’®  It 

1 The  present  writer  does  not  know  the  source  of  Sp.  Hardy’s 
curious  description  (Manual  of  Budhism,  p.  10) : Meru  is 
round ; at  the  summit  and  at  the  base  it  is  10,000  leagues  in 
diameter,  halfway  up  (at  the  sea-level)  50,000,  and  halfway  up 
the  projecting  part  30,000  leagues.  On  Brahmanical  authorities 
concerning  Meru,  see  Bbhtlingk-Both,  s.v.  ‘Meru’;  Fausbbll, 
Indian  Mythology,  1903;  E.  W.  Hopkins,  JAOS,  1910,  p.  366; 
Al-Birum,  India,  i.  242,  327. 

2 The  Pali  canonical  sources  seem  very  scanty  ; thus  the 
enumeration  of  the  dmpas  is  missing  in  the  chapter  of  the 
‘Fours ’in  the  Aiiguttara,  while  the  Saihyutta  speaks  of  four 
dipas,  the  possession  of  which  is  not  so  precious  as  that  of  the 
four  verities.  See  Spence  Hardy,  Manual,  pp.  4, 14,  Legends, 
p.  85  ; Warren,  pp.  40,  64  ; Mahdvyutpatti,  § 154  ; Lharmasafi- 
graha,  § 120 ; Dioydvaddna,  p.  214  ff.  ; Lalitavistara,  p.  149 ; 
Georgi,  Alph.  Tibet,  p.  473  ; Koppen,  Buddhism,  i.  233  ; Wad- 
dell, Lamaism,  p.  397  ; Rbmusat,  Fo-koue-Ei,  Paris,  1836,  p.  81, 
Milanges  posth.  p.  71 ; Beal,  Catena,  pp.  21, 35.  The  Brahmans 
have  various  nomenclatures  for  the  continents,  and  notably  one 
offour:  Bhadrd^oaC  good  horses'),  Jambu,  Ketumdla,  Uttara- 
kurus  (see  E.  W.  Hopkins,  JAOS,  1910,  p.  368,  and  art.  Cosmo- 
gony AND  Cosmology  [Indian]). 

3 Sarad  Chandra,  (Tibetan  Diet.  p.  1173  ff.)  gives  the  names  of 
the  mountains  of  the  several  continents — six,  four,  five,  and  two 
respectively — with  the  names  of  the  wild  beasts  inhabiting 
them. 

4 Videha=the  modern  Tirhut;  Tibetan  lus-hphags,  ‘noble 
body  ’ (play  on  the  Skr.  word  deha,  ‘ body  ’),  ‘ because  the  human 
height  there  is  double  what  it  is  in  our  continent,’  i.e.  in  the 
Jambudmpa. 

6 Bhumivaidt,  ‘ because  of  the  influence  of  the  place,  as  well  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Himalaya  or  the  Vindhya  mountains,  have 
particular  characteristics  ’(A.E.V.256a;  cf . Sp.  Hardy,  Legends, 
p.  85).  Notice  the  good  foundation  for  this  ethnographical  ob- 
servation. The  inhabitants  of  these  parts  of  India  are  really  of 
Tibetan  race  or  ‘ autochthonous.’ 

6 Also  Jambusan4(h)a,  ‘ thicket  of  jambu-trees  ’ (Aiiguttara, 
iv.  90 ; Suttanipdta,  552  ; A.K.  V.  252a). 

7 On  this  name,  see  art.  Cosmogony  and  , Cosmology  (Indian), 
Aiiguttara,  i.  104  (1883).  According  to  Sarad  Chandra  (Tib. 
Diet.  p.  1048),  this  continent  is  also  named  ‘from  the  jam-jam 
sound  made  by  the  falling  from  heaven  of  the  leaves  of  the 
wishing-tree  into  the  river  Ganges.’  We  are  not  concerned  with 
the  Buddhist  geography  of  this  continent  (Sp.  Hardy,  Manual, 
p.  15,  etc.). 

8 The  Vibhaiiga  (PTS,  1904,  p.  422)  knows  only  one  length  of 
human  life  (which  is  the  same  as  that  of  Jambu):  vassasatam 
alpam  vd  bhiyyovd,.  Life  differs  in  one  and  the  same  continent 
according  to  the  period  of  the  age  of  the  world  (see  Ages  of  the 
World  [Buddhist],  vol.  i.  p.  189). 

B This  is,  at  least,  the  meaning  of  the  Tibetan  Nub  ba-laii- 
spyod,  but  godd  is  a geographical  name. 
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is  round,  i.e.  it  has  three  sides  of  2500  leagues 
(peril)).  7500);* *  length  of  human  life,  600  years; 
height,  16  eubits.  (4)  In  the  north,  the  Uttara- 
kuru,  ‘ Northern  Kuru-XanA  ’ ^ (Auttarakaurava), 
is  an  oblong,  4 x 2000  leagues.  There  are  neitlier 
villages  nor  towns  ; length  of  life,  2000  years  ; 
height,  32  cubits. 

The  above  dimensions  are  those  of  the  Lokaprajftapti  and  the 
AbkidharrnakoSa  (ii.  63  f.)-  The  Lalitavistara  has  them  ar- 
ranged in  this  order — 9000,  7000,  8000,  and  10,000  leagues  ; Sp. 
Hardy  has  7000, 10,000  (in  length  and  breadth),  7000,  and  8000. 

In  the  diagrams  which  the  Buddhist  cult  (Great  Vehicle  and 
Tantrism)  uses  for  the  ‘ offering  of  the  universe,’  3 the  continents 
are  represented  : (1)  half-moon  (ardhachandra)  and  white,  (2) 
triangular  (trya4ra)  and  golden,  (3)  circular  and  red,  and  (4) 
square  and  dark  blue. 

According  to  the  ‘ northern  ’ sources,  there  are  alongside  of 
each  continent  two  small  continents  (upadvipas),  of  the  same 
shape  but  half  the  size,  in  the  following  order,  starting  from 
N.E.E.  : Deha  and  Videha,  Chamara  (Chowrie  [?])  and  Apara- 
chamara  (Western  Chowrie),  Satas-island  and  Uttaramantrin- 
island,  Kurus-island  and  Kauravas-island.  Their  inhabitants 
are  monstrous  creatures  with  three  eyes,  legs,  and  ears  {Kalpa- 
druma).  According  to  Jataka^  i.  63  (Warren,  p.  64),  there  is  an 
archipelago  of  600  islands  round  each  continent. 

The  Mahdvyutpatti  names  the  last  four  ‘little  continents’ 
according  to  the  names  of  their  i nhabitants  (cf . uttardh  kuravdJi 
[Mahahharatay  vi.  208]) — 5d?a,  an  inhabitant  of  6at;a,  an  ancient 
geographical  name,  although  the  readings  &d\d  and  &d^hd  have 
a feminine  apjDearance  ; Tibetan  gyaddan^  ‘deceitful  ’(=^a(/ia) ; 
Uttara7nantrin=lam-mchog-hgro,  ‘best-way -going.’  For  kurus 
and  kauravas  {sgra-mi-sflan  and  sgra-mi-sflan-zla,  according  to 
Desgodins),  see  Waddell,  p.  399. 

5.  Unhappy  existences  {apaya). — (i.)  The 
DAMNED.^ — (a)  Hot  hells. — Twenty  thousand 
leagues  under  Jamhudvlpa  (the  sout!)ern  part, 
or  part  under  Bodh  Gaya)  is  the  Avichi  liell 
(‘  no  release  ’ [?]),  forming  a cube  of  20,000  leagues. 
Above  it  are  seven  other  hot  hells,  called  (in 
descending  order);  (1)  Sahjiva,  ‘reviving,’  be- 
cause winds  re-animate  the  dying  damned  ; (2) 
Kdlasutra,  ‘ black  string,’  which  cuts  the  damned 
into  pieces  (cf.  JPTS,  1884,  p.  76) ; (3)  Sahghdta, 

‘ dashing  together,’  between  mountains,  etc.  ; 

(4)  Baurava,  ‘weeping’  ; (5)  Mahdraurava,  ‘great 
weeping’;  (6)  Tapana,  ‘heating’  ; and  (7)  Pratd- 
pana,  ‘greatly  heating’  {A.K.V.  ad  iii.  58). 

Some  authorities  (cf.  A.K.V.  and  Beal,  Catena,  p.  67)  tl)ink 
that  the  hells  are  pyramidal  in  shape,  each  of  them  being 
smaller  towards  the  ufter  part,  ‘ like  a heap  of  grain.’  We  are 
told  also  that  each  hell  is  4000  leagues  deep.  According  to  the 
Kalpadruma,  there  is,  first  of  all,  a layer  of  600  leagues  of  white 
clay,  then  600  leagues  of  black  clay,  then  the  Sahjiva  and  the 
other_  six  hells  occupying  10,000  leagues,  the  last  of  them, 
Pratapana,  reaching  19,000  leagues  underneath  the  surface  of 
the  Jambtidvipa ; then  the  Avichi  is  20,000  leagues. » 

No  name  seems  to  exist  in  the  earliest  Pali  texts  for  the  burn- 
ing ‘ great  hell  ’ of  Majjhima,  i.  337,  iii.  107,  183  (cf.  AfiguUara, 
i.  138),  which  is  also  the  hell  in  which  schismatics  suffer  for  an 
‘age  of  the  world ' (halpa)  (see  ChuUavagga,  vii.  6,  4;  Afigut- 
tara,  v.  76,  etc.).  This  hell  is  clearly  the  Avichi  of  the  later 
literature.6  See,  e.g.,  the  description  i)i  Majjhima  of  the  ma- 


1 7r=3  in  the  Abhidharmakoia.  Sp.  Hardy  has  3'14286 
(Manual,  p.  10). 

2 Different  from  the  Kurus  (Central  India)  and  the  Southern 
Kurus.  It  is  Ptolemy’s  Ottorokorra  (see  art.  Blkst,  Asode  of 
T)iE  [Buddhist],  vol.  ii.  p.  687,  and  [Hindu]  ib.  p.  698  f.,  and  also 
Aiiguttara,  iv.  396,  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  characters  of  the 
Uttarakurukas).  The  Tibetan  translation  of  this  word,  like 
several  others,  is  ononmtopoetic,  sgra-mi-shan,  ' disagreeable 
sound'  (ku-rava;  ku-^/ru,  ku,  a pejorative,  m,  ‘to  make  a)iy 
noise  ’),  ‘ for  during  the  seven  days  before  death,  one  hears  the 
disagreeable  sound  of  the  death.' 

* See  ‘ Adikarmapradipa,’ in  Poussin,  Bouddhisme  ; Etudes  ct 
Matiriaux,  Brussels  and  London,  1898,  p.  224  ; Waddell,  Lama- 
ism,  p.  398  (with  plate) ; Georgi,  Alph.  Tibctanum,  p.  472. 

4 See  art.  He),i,  (Buddhist).  The  chief  sources  for  tlie  Bud- 
dhist hells  are  A.  K.F.  fob 266;  Kalpadncma,\).  6 ; Mahdvastu, 
i.  4;  Nagarjuua’s  ‘Epistle,’  in  JPTS,  1886;  Oha)idrago)nin’s 
‘Epistle,’ in  Zapiski,  iv.  29 ff.  ; JPTS,  1884, p.  154  ; Beal,  Catena, 
p.  67 ; Waddell,  Lamaism,  p.  92  ; and  on  the  pains,  Aiiguttara, 
1.  138  (Warren,  p.  267);  Livyavadana,  p.  376;  Majjhima,  no. 
129;  Kathdvatthu,  xx.  3.  A compariso))  with  the  Brahmanical 
and  Hindu  sources  is  instructive  a)id  necessary  (see  especially 
Feer,  ‘ L’Enfer  indicn,’  mJ A,  1892,  ii.  [partly  ti'anslated  in  the 
JBTS  of  India,  1894,  pt.  iv.  ai>p.  ii.]). 

6 Of.  Sp.  llai'dy.  Manual,  p.  27.  Waildell  makes  the  bells 
begin  11,900  leagues  below  the  surface. 

V Amchi,  ‘ )io  refuge,’  ‘ no  release.’  The  Chinese  sources  men- 
tion various  regions  in  the  Avichi ; cf.  the  Saddharmasmptyu- 
pasthana  (Nanjio,  Catalogue,  1883,  pp.  679,  804)  ([uoted  in 
Sik^dsamuckchaya,  p.  69  f.,  the  ‘ terrible-bii’ds  ’ (3000  leagues), 
‘ the  infernal  precipice,’  ‘ the  hole  with  wheels,’  etc. 


haniraya,  which  has  three  names  : (1)  chhaphassdyatanika  (cf. 
Sainyutta,  iv.  126),  ‘ six  organs  (suffering)  ’ ; (2)  sainkusamdhata, 
‘reunion  of  javelins,’  because  every  thousand  years  (or  every 
hundred  years)  two  javelins  pierce  the  heart  of  the  damned,  and 
meet  inside  it ; and  (3)  paehchatlavedaniya,  ‘ to  be  known  only 
by  personal  experience.’  After  innumerable  centuries  the  guilty 
one  passes  into  the  utsada,  a zone  which  surrounds  the  great 
hell,  and  where  there  is  aoce,ss  through  four  gates  to  the  fo)ir 
cardinal  points,  and  there  suffers  the  pain  called  vu((hdnima. 

On  each  of  the  four  sides  of  each  liell  tliere 
are  four  utsadas  (ussada  ; osupat  in  Sp.  Hardj-, 
Mamtal,  p.  27),  excrescences  (cf.  naraJeakurnbha, 
‘ hell-jar,*^  ‘ hell-prominence  ’),  ante-chambers,  or 
rather  ‘post-chambers,’  of  hell,  in  which  the 
damned  m succession  are  tortured  on  leaving  hell 
(in  which  they  are  sometimes  finally  rejected). 
They  are:  (1)  kukula  (kukkula),  ‘fiery  pit,’ 
‘chaff-fire’;  (2)  kunap/a,  ‘corpse-quagmire’  (cf. 
guthaniraya) ; (3)  ksuramdrga,  ‘ razor-road,’  etc. 
{e,td.=asipattravana,  ‘sword-leaved  forest,’  and 
idlmallvana,  ‘ seemul-forest  ’ with  cruel  birds)  ; 

(4)  the  nudt,  ‘ river,’  by  its  name  VaitaranI,  the 
Indian  Styx,  which  is  conjectured  to  be  as  early  as 
the  Ilrahmaiias  (cf.  Khdrodalcd  nadi  \AIajjhima\, 
A.K.  V.  iii.  59).* 

Hell  contains  sixteen  utsadas  (brgyad-po  kun-la  lhag  bcu-drug, 
‘to  each  of  the  eight,  sixteen  utsadas'  (A.K.  I'.]).  A primilive 
idea,  which  is  more  satisfactory,  is  to  regard  the  four  utsadas 
as  so  many  zones  surrounding  the  igneous  cage  in  the  centre. 

The  damned  of  the  Safljiva  live  there  for  600  years  of  12 
months  of  30  days,  but  each  day  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  life 
of  gods  in  the  heaven  of  the  Four  Kings  (see  below,  § 6),  and  so 
on,  life  in  the  Tapana  being  calculated  as  a function  of  the  life 
of  the paranirmitavaiavartin  gods  (see  ib.).  In  the  Pratapana 
life  lasts  for  half  of  an  antarakalpa  (see  art.  Ages  of  the  World 
[Buddhist],  vol.  i.  p.  188),  in  the  Avichi  one  antarakalpa 
(A.K.  V.).  The  interpretation  of  the  Koia  is,  therefore,  similar 
to  Buddhaghosa’s  (Kathdvatthu,  xiii.  1),  which  fixes  the  exist- 
ence of  the  damned,  called  kalpastha, ' lasting  a kalpa,'  at  A ot 
a (great)  kalpa,  while  the  Ildjagirikas  understand  a great  kalpa 
here  (see  the  texts  concerning  schismatics  quoted  above).2 

(h)  Cold  hells. — According  to  the  northern 
sources,  eight  cold  hells  tire  distinguished  : (1) 
Arbuda,  (2)  Nirarbuda,  (3)  AUita,  (4)  Ihihava, 

(5)  Huhuva,  (6)  Utpala,  (7)  Pailma,  (8)  Mahd- 
pndma.  (1),  (2),  (6),  (7),  and  (8)  are  named  from 
the  shape  of  their  inhabitants;  in  (1)  and  (2)  the 
damned  are  like  arbudas,  ‘ a round  mass  ’ (‘  bubble,’ 
‘tumour,’  ‘first-month  fetus’);  in  (6),  (7),  and  (8) 
they  resemble  lotuses.  The  names  of  (3),  (4),  and 

(6)  are  onomatopoetic : the  teeth  of  the  damned, 
knocking  against  each  other  with  the  cold,  produce 
the  sound  aiata,  etc.  [A.K.  K.).** 

These  hells,  which  are  2000  leagues  deep,  are 
arranged  in  stages,  like  the  hot  hells,  and  near 
them  (Kalpadruma)]  or  — a view  which  seems 
preferable — they  are  placed  in  the  ‘ intra-mundane 
darkness’  (lokdntarikn  niraya),  among  the  Chak- 
ravalas  (Beal,  Catena,  p.  64,  according  to  Abhidhar- 
maidstra  ] dialogues,  ii.  9).  Sp.  Hardy  (Manual, 
p.  69)  places  the  ghosts  (pretas)  in  this  darkness. 

The  ancient  Piili  texts,  Samyutta,  i.  15'2,  Ahgut- 
tara,  v.  172,  and  Suttanipdta,  p.  123  (SBK  x.  119), 
give  the  same  nomenclature  with  a few  4’ariants 
and  additions  (Kern,  Manual  of  Ind.  Buddhism, 
Strassbui-w,  1896,  p.  68) ; but  the  names,  originally 
at  least,  did  not  refer  to  distinct  hells.  They  de- 
noted the  periods,  increasing  by  the  multiple  20, 
during  which  the  damned  person  lives  in  hell  : ‘ If 
there  were  a load  of  sesamum  seed  containing  sixty 
bushels  (20  khdrls),  and  a man  after  the  lapse  of 

1 On  the  utsadas,  see  Jlonis,  in  JPTS,  1887,  p.  144  ; Mahdvyut- 
patti, § 216  ; Burnouf,  Lotus,  p.  668  ; E.  Seuair,  Mahdi-aslu,'i.  6, 
372  note,  iii.  369,  with  which  cf.  Majjhima,  iii.  185  (Neumann, 
iii.  :1.64,  translates  kukkiilaniraya  wrongiy  as  ‘dogs’  liell'), 
JPTS,  1884,  p.  166,  1887,  p.  47  ; Sarad  Ohandra,  i'rt.  Diet. 
p.  983;  Waddell,  p.  96  ; Suttanipdta,  v.  670. 

2 Buddhagliojia  gives  a different  interpretation  (ad  Katlid- 
vatthu,  xi.  6). 

3 Arbuda  — Tih.  chu-bur,  ‘ wator-buhhle  ; nirarbuda  = chu- 
bur-rdul-ba-can,  ' dust-hubbles’  (but  elscwbcre  rdol-ba-cau  ['[]) ; 
then  so-tham-jia,  ‘ ebatteriug  of  teeth,’  ami  a-chu  . . . zer-ha, 

‘ where  one  says  “ Akin  ” ’ ; ut-pa-la  Ita-bur  gas-pa,  ‘ where  one 
is  split  [by  the  cold]  like  .an  utpala,'  i.c.  the  damned  are  split 
into  8,  30,  or  60  pieces,  according  lo  the  number  ot  nelals  of  the 
lotus  after  wbicii  the  liell  is  calleil  (Georgi,  Alph.  Tibet,  p.  266 ; 
ct.  Beal,  Catena,  p.  63,  and  Waddell,  p.  06). 
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every  hundred  years  were  to  take  from  it  one 
sesamuin  seed,  that  load  would  sooner  dwindle 
away  than  one  Abhuda  hell ; and  even  as  are 
twenty  Abhuda  hells,  so  is  one  Nirabbuda  hell.’ 
The  Abhidharmalcosa  (iii.  84)  has  tlie  same  method 
of  counting  for  the  arbuda,  etc.  Arhuda,  etc.,  are 
what  are  called  ‘high  numerals’  [Mahavyutpatti, 
§ 246  [101-102],  § 250  [9-14];  see  Ages  of  the 
WoELD  [Buddhist],  vol.  i.  p.  188*^). 

(c)  There  are  some  hells  about  which  w’e  know  nothing  but 
the  names,  e.g.  the  Saihsavaka  (Vimanavatthu,  p,  60),  and  the 
traditions  of  the  Great  Vehicle  are  rich  in  multiple  inventions. 
We  may  mention  the  hells  that  the  Tibetans  call  ‘ ephemeral  ’ 
(Hi-tshe-ba),  which  are  the  ‘ frontier  hells  ’ of  Beal  {Catena,  p. 
65),  Skr.  pradeiika  or  pratj/ekanarakas  {“!)  (see  Mahavastu,  i. 
458,  and  Burnouf,  Introduction,  p.  320).  They  are  reserved  for 
small  sins  or  for  special  categories  of  sinners  (see  art.  Bonm- 
SATTVA,  vol.  ii.  p.  7446).  They  are  found  on  the  borders  of  the 
hells,  in  the  ocean,  in  the  world  of  men,  and  in  the  deserts  of 
Jambudoipa.  There  are  84,000  of  them. 

(ii. ) Animals. — The  animals  form  the  class  im- 
mediately above  the  damned.  They  are  divided 
into  many  categories  (e.g.  Majjhima,  no.  129),  and 
their  special  abode  is  the  ‘ exterior  ocean  ’ ; but,  as 
everybody  knows,  they  are  met  with  in  the  world 
of  men,  and  (in  s^jite  of  what  certain  heretics 
say)  not  in  the  world  of  the  gods  {Kathdvatthu, 
XX.  4). 

(iii.)  Peetas,  ‘THE  dead’  or  ‘ghosts.’— The 
popular  beliefs  concerning  the  dead  have  not  yet 
been  systematized,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  Peta- 
vatthu  and  the  literature  of  every  epoch  (see  artt. 
Death,  etc.  [Buddhist],  State  of  the  Dead  [Bud- 
dhist], etc.).  Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that 
i\\Qpretas  dwell  almost  everywhere  throughout  the 
world  of  men,  but  especially  in  the  kingdom  of 
Yama,  which  is  divided  into  36  provinces,  situated 
500  leagues  below  Jambudvlpa.  There  they  live 
500  years,  a day  being  equal  to  a human  month.  ^ 

(iv.)  Asueas,  ‘ NON-GODS.’  ^ — Their  abode  is  espe- 
cially in  tlie  caverns  of  Mount  Meru,  below  the 
level  of  the  sea,  where  there  are  four  towns  of 
11,000  leagues,  at  depths  of  20,000,  40,000,  60,000, 
and  80,000  leagues,  namely,  ‘Shining,’  ‘Star- 
tassel,’  ‘ Deep,’  and  ‘ Golden  town,’  with  Rahu 
(the  spirit  of  the  eclipse),  Kanthamaladhara,  Puspa- 
maladhara,  and  Vemachitra  as  kings.^  But  they 
often  leave  their  abysses  to  conquer  Meru,  and 
fight  with  the  ‘ Thirty-three  gods  ’ and  their  van- 
guard (dragons  and  yaksas) ; hence  the  mistake 
made  by  some  authors  in  saying  that  they  dwell 
on  the  fourth  stage  of  Meru. 

There  is  an  infinite  number  of  yaksas  (yakkha, 
‘a  being  to  be  worshipped,’  ‘a  powerful  spirit’ 
[Kern,  Manual,  p.  59]),  terrestrial  (bhaunia,  living 
on  the  surface  of  the  eartli  and  under  the  earth), 
atmospheric,  etc.^  Three  categories  occupy  a special 
place  in  our  sources  {Ahhidhartnakoka,  iii.  56)  as 
inhabitants  of  Mount  Meru. 

On  Meru  there  are  four  terraces  [parisanda, 
ban-rim)  of  16,000,  8000,  4000,  and  2000  leagues, 
separated  from  each  other  by  10,000  leagues.  The 
fourth  is  reserved  for  the  Four  Kings,  who  are 
classed  as  gods  {devas)  (see  below,  § 6) ; the  other 
three  are  inhabited  by  ( 1 ) the  yaksas  karotapdnis, 
‘ bowl  in  hand,’  (2)  the  yaksas  maladharas,  ‘ bearing 

1 A study  of  the  pretas  ‘ with  magical  power,  ’ and  of  the  king 
of  the  pretas  (pettiraja),  as  well  as  that  of  the  ‘ guardians  of  the 
hells  ’ (who  may  bear  the  name  of  god  [Kathdvatthu,  xx.  3]), 
etc.,  belotigs  to  the  doctrine  of  existing  beings  rather  than  to 
cosmology. 

2 On  the  asuras,  see  above,  p.  130 ; and  art.  Daitya. 

3 According  to  Kalpadruma,  p.  6 ; Beal  {Catena,  p.  61)  is  of  a 
different  opinion.  See  Burnout,  Introduction,  p.  6U1  (incorrect) ; 
Koppen,  i.  246;  Nagarjuna’s  ‘Epistle,’  in  J1‘TS,  1886,  p.  27; 
Mahavyutpatti,  § 171;  iJivydvaddna,  ]ip.  126,  148,  222;  Mahd- 
vastu,  1.  30,  ii.  344,  iii.  138,  254.  The  Mahavastu  speaks  of  five 
armies  of  asuras,  but  mentions  only  three  kings— Vemacbitrin, 
Eahu,  and  Muoliilinda.  The  Kathdvatthu  {viii.  1)  associates  the 
companions  of  Vepachitti  with  the  gods,  and  the  kdlakafljakas 
with  the  pretas.  On  the  war  of  the  asuras  with  the  suras,  see 
Ahguttara,  iv.  433;  JPTS,  1003,  p.  143,  etc. 

4 We  may  mention  the  twenty-eight  generals  of  the  yaksas 
referred  to  in  Lalitavistara,  p.  202. 


garlands,’  and  (3)  the  yaksas  saddmadas  [sadd- 
mattas  {Dlgha,  ii.  260]),  ‘ always  drunk.’ i 

6.  Heavens  of  the  concupiscence-world  (kdma- 
dhdtu). — (a)  On  the  fourth  terrace  of  Meru  is  the 
retinue  of  the  Four  Great  Kings  (chdturmahd- 
rdjakdyikas,  caHtmnuihdrdjikas),  80,000  in  all  (?),^ 
and  (higher  up,  if  we  are  to  believe  Dlgha,  i.  216) 
the  Four  Great  Kings,  rulers  of  the  cardinal  points. 
These  are  the  first  beings  who  regularly  receive 
the  name  of  ‘ gods,’  and  are  classed  as  such.  The 
length  of  their  life  is  500  years,  a day  being  equal 
to  50  human  years,  and  their  height  is  ^ krola 
( = ^ yojana,  ‘ league  ’).  Perhaps  the  numerous  ser- 
vants and  courtiers  of  the  Great  Kings,  the  gan- 
dharvas,  ‘celestial  musicians,’  etc.,  although  they 
are  not  devas,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  bmonging 
to  this  category. 

Half-way  up  Meru  are  the  chariots  of  the  sun  (51 
leagues),  of  the  moon  (a  league  further  down),  and 
of  the  stars.  These  deities  do  not  form  a special 
class.® 

(b)  On  the  summit  of  Meru  are  the  gods  ‘who 
have  the  Thirty-three  at  their  head’  {trdyastrim- 
ias ; tdvatimsas),  to  the  number  of  100,000  (?),  and, 
above  them  (according  to  Dlgha),  is  their  king 
Sakra,  devdnam  inda,  ‘the  Indra  of  the  gods.’ 
Their  town,  ‘ Lovely  view,’  is  2500  miles  square, 
and  contains  the  Palace  of  Victory  {paijayanta 
[Majjhima,  i.  253]),  etc.  They  live  for  1000  years, 
one  day  being  equal  to  100  human  years  [Dlgha, 
ii.  327),“’  and  their  height  is  J kro&a. 

Then  there  are  palaces  which  might  be  called 
aerial  (vimdna) : ® 

(c)  160,000  leagues  above  Jambudvlpa,  i.e.  80,000 
above  the  Thirty-three,  and  80,000  leagues  broad, 
the  palace  of  the  ydmas  gods,®  whose  king  Suyama, 
according  to  Dlgha,  dwells  higher  up.  Length  of 
life,  2000  years,  one  day  = 200  human  years ; height, 
I kro&a. 

(d)  The  abode  of  the  tusitas,  ‘ satisfied  ’ or 
‘ blissful  ’ ; the  residence  of  a future  Buddlia  before 
his  last  existence  ; king,  Samtusita  ; length  of  life, 
4000  years ; height,  1 kro&a.  ^ 

(e)  The  abode  of  the  nirmdnaratis,  ‘who  have 
their  pleasure  in  creation,’  ‘ happy  creators’ ; king, 
Sunirmita,  ‘ well-built.’  According  to  the  A. iiT.  V., 
the  meaning  of  this  name  is  ‘enjoying  self-created 
pleasures,’  in  contrast  with  the  inferior  gods,  who 
enjoy  objects  which  are  presented  to  them  on 
account  of  their  deserts  (cf.  Itivuttaka,  p.  94). 
Length  of  life,  8000  years ; height,  IJ  kro&a. 

(/)  1,280,000  leagues  above  Jambudmpa,  640,000 
leagues  broad,  the  abode  of  the  60,000  paranir- 
mitava&avartins  (paranirmita,  and  sometimes 
wrongly  [?]  parV),  having  Vasavartin,  ‘ the  sover- 
eign,’ as  king  (Dlgha,  i.  219).  The  name  of  these 
gods  means  ‘rulers  over  the  things  created  by 

1 See  Mahavyutpatti,  § 163,  36-38 ; Burnouf,  Introdiwtion,  p. 
699  (quoting  Georgi,  p.  480) ; Mahavastu,  i.  30  ; Divydvaddna, 
p.  218  (which  mentions  ndgas,  ‘dragons,’ resting  on  the  water 
[udakanUrita]  at  the  foot  of  Meru);  Morris,  JPTS,  1891,  pp. 
21-25.  These  genii,  dii  minores,  are  sometimes  called  devas, 
especially  the  karotapdnis  {Divydvaddna  and  Mahdvyutpatti) ; 
so  also  the  bhaumds  devas  in  Lalitavistara,  etc.  Deva-putra, 
‘god-son,’  ‘divine,’  is  sometimes  an  epithet  of  greater  gods. 

2 According  to  Lalitavistara,  p.  46,  19. 

3 See  A.K.V.  iii.  00;  Beal,  Catena,  p.  71;  Spence  Hardy, 
Manual,  p.  26. 

4 Here,  as  elsewhere,  years  consisting  of  12  months  of  30  days 
are  meant.  In  Divydvaddna,  p.  226,  the  day  of  Sakra  and  of 
the  Tliirty-three  is  equal  to  only  one  human  year  ; hence  a total 
of  360,000  human  years. 

t The  Tibetan  translation  means  ‘ non-measurable  (yi-mana) 
mansions.’  'These  palaces  may  be  spiritual,  i.e.  they  are  com- 
posed of  subtle  matter:  ‘splendid,  pagoda-shaped  palaces, 
movable  from  place  to  place  by  an  effort  of  will  ’ (Childers, 
Diet.  p.  674) ; see  Vimanavatthu,  and  Bohtlingk-Eoth,  s.v. 
‘Vimana.’  . . , . . 

3 The  meaning  of  ydmas  is  not  clear.  The  Tihetan  is  nfnflto- 
bral-ba,  ‘ free  from  battle,’  because  they  have  not  to  wage  war 
with  the  asuras,  as  the  Thirty-three  have  to  do.  The  yamas, 
as  we  have  seen  (§  3),  are  created  before  the  ckakravdla.  The 
kings  are  named  in  Lalitavistara,  p.  44. 
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others,’  ‘ disjjosers  of  others’  creations  ’ (C.  A.  F. 
Rhys  Davids’  tr.),  i.e.  they  themselves  create,  or 
they  cause  others  to  create,  the  objects  of  enjoy- 
ment which  they  desire.  Length  of  life,  160,000 
years,  one  day  = 16,000  human  years ; height,  IJ 
kroia. 

Some  sources  regard  Mara,  the  Satan  of  early  Buddhism,  as 
the  Supreme  god  of  the  world  of  concupiscence,  and  assign  a 
special  place  to  him,  Marabhavana,  with  68,000  good  assistants. 
Length  of  life,  32,000  years  (see  Lalitavistara,  index,  and  Beal, 
Catena,  p.  83,  who  adds,  from  the  Chinese  Dirghagama,  the 
weight  of  the  clothing  of  each  class ; it  varies  from  1 oz.  to 
iIf  oz.). 

The  gods  of  ‘concupiscence’  {kdmabhogin)  enjoy  sensuous 
pleasures ; bub  there  is  a progressive  refinement  in  their  food  (see 
C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids,  Buddh.  Psych,  p.  197).  In  the  higher  spheres 
the  sexual  act  is  accomplished  by  binding  (dlifigana,  among  the 
yamas),  by  joining  hands  {’pdijiyayti,  among  the  tu^itas),  by 
smiling  (hasita,  among  the  nirmd'^aratis),  or  by  a simple  look 
(iksita,  among  the  paranirmitamiavartins)  (see  A.K.  V.  iii.  62, 
and  Georgi,  p.  483).  On  the  birth  of  the  gods,  who  do  not  come 
out  of  the  womb,  although  they  are  not  ‘ apparitional  beings  ’ 
(see  § 7),  see  Beal,  Catena,  pp.  74, 78,  and  of.  Waddell,  Lamaism, 

p.  86. 

The  Four  Kings  and  the  Thirty-three  are  well-known  in  the 
Brahmanical  sources,  and  are  much  older  than  Buddhism. 
There  are  several  Brahmanical  references  to  the  yamas 
(suydmas),  tusitas,  nirmaxtaratas  {ilahdbhdrata,  xiii.  18,  74 ; 
see  Burnouf,  Introd.  p.  604  f.),  but  they  are  probably  borrowed 
from  Buddhism  {tu^itd  brahmakuyds). 

The  sextuple  division  of  the  gods  of  concupiscence  appears  in 
the  earliest  Buddhist  books,  e.g.  Majjhima,  ii.  194,  lii.  100, 
Diyha,  i.  216 ; and  the  length  of  the  lives  is  fixed  just  as  in  the 
scholastic  era  (Vibhafiga,  p.  422).  But  lists  of  gods,  like  Digha, 
ii.  266  (six  series  of  ten  divine  groups,  kdyas),  seem  to  be  older 
than  this  sextuple  division  (see  reference  to  yamas,  etc.,  on  p. 
261). 

7.  Heavens  of  the  material  world  {riipadhdtu) 
or  Brahma-world. — Probably  the  most  ancient 
documents  on  divine  beings  superior  to  the  devas 
properly  so-called,  to  the  gods  of  desire,  are  Digha, 
1.  17,  34,  195.*  The  following  is  a summary.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ‘names,  expressions,  turns  of  speech, 
designations  in  common  use  in  the  world  ’ (the  in- 
difference of  Buddhists  to  what  is  not  the  way  of 
salvation  is  clearly  shown  in  these  precautions  of 
the  ancient  editor,  who  seems  to  have  been  conscious 
that  the  Buddha  regards  such  things  as  accessory 
and  un-sure),  there  are  three  classes  of  gods  (or  kinds 
of  existence,  attabhdva),  which  must  not  be  called 
by  each  other’s  names,  viz.  (1)  ‘divine,  having  form 
(or  material,  rupi),  belonging  to  the  sensuous  (or 
sexual)  plan  (kdmdvaehara),  feeding  on  solid  food,’ 
in  a word,  ‘ solid  ’ (oldrika),  ‘ formed  of  the  four 
great  elements  ’ ; (2)  ‘ divine,  having  form,  made  of 
mind,  with  all  major  and  minor  links  complete, 
not  deficient  in  any  organs,’  in  a word,  ‘ made  of 
mind’  (manomaya)  (3)  immaterial  (formless), 
made  up  of  consciousness  (or  thought,  sahhd)  only. 

To  the  first  class  belong  the  six  categories  of 
gods  ‘who  enjoy  pleasures’  (kdmabhitj),  the  Four 
Kings,  . . . Wm  paranirmitavaiavartins. 

We  must  now  consider  the  second  class,  rupava- 
chara,  or  gods  of  the  realm  of  matter,  of  whom 
Brahma  is  the  ancient  type  and  the  representative 
par  excellence  to  such  a degree  that  the  ‘ world  of 
matter  ’ is  called  the  ‘ world  of  Brahma.’  The  gods 
here  are  born  without  parents,  by  apparitional  birth 
(aupapdtika) ; they  are  not  immaterial,  but  their 
matter  is  subtle  {suksma,  pranita),  for  they  feed  on 
joy  iprltibhaksa),  and  are  luminous — the  same  as 
the  first  men  (see  art.  Ages  OF  THE  WORLD  [Bud- 
dhist], vol.  i.  p.  190“').  We  may  compare  the 
fibhus  of  Mahdbhdrata,  iii.  15461  : ‘ They  have 
divine  bodies,  and  not  material  forms’  (vigraha- 
murti).^  The  idea  of  the  progressive  refinement 
of  the  body  of  the  gods  is  old  (^atapathabrdhmana, 
X.  i.  5.  4 ; Taittiriya  Upanisad,  ii.  1-5  [Rhys 
Davids,  Dialogues,  i.  48]) ; and  with  the  Brahmans 
the  worlds  of  Prajapati  (cf.  Majjhima,  i.  2)  and 

* See  Rhys  Davids,  Dialogues,  i.  46,  259,  260  (line  2 to  be  read  : 
‘ The  second  has  £orm.’  . . .) ; cf.  Sumatlgalavildsini,  ad  loc. 

2 On  manomaya,  see  art.  Boduisattva,  vol.  ii.  p.  7426,  note  § ; 
also  A.K.V.  265. 

3 See  Faueboll,  Indian  Mythology,  p.  144. 


Brahma  were  placed  above  the  heavens  of  the 
/cnr?n«-gods  (gods  owing  to  their  merit)  and  the 
birth-gods  (Taitt.  Up.  ii.  8 ; Windisch,  Buddha's 
Geburt,  Leipzig,  1908,  p.  15).  Being  by  his  nature 
invisible  to  the  inferior  gods,  Bralima  creates  a 
‘solid’  body  for  himself  when  it  pleases  him  to 
show  himself  to  the  Thirty-three  (Digha,  ii.  210). 
In  this  respect  there  is  some  resemblance  between 
the  Kenopanisad  and  Digha,  i.  220.  The  connexion 
is  still  more  marked  with  Majjhima,  i.  330,  where 
Brahma  (thegod  Brahma  then  called  Baka,  ‘ Heron ’) 
tries  in  vain  to  disappear  from  the  eyes  of  Buddha  ; 
he  was  more  successful  with  Varuna,  the  Vedic  god. 

The  text  which  we  have  quoted,  ‘divine  . . . with  all  major 
and  minor  limbs  complete’  (cf.  Majjhima,  ii  17, 1.  26),  is  clear 
enough  : the  rwpa-gods  possess  all  the  organs  of  the  body.  This 
o])inion,  however,  came  to  be  regarded  as  almost  ‘ heretical  ’ by 
Pali  orthodoxy  as  well  as  by  Northern  orthodoxy  (see  Vibhafiga, 
p.  418 ; Kathdvatthu,  viii.  7,  with  the  commentary,  and  A.K.  V. 
[Burn.  44]).  Smell  (gandha)  and  taste  (rasa)  are  solid  food 
(kavadikdrdhdra),  and  consequently  cannot  he  perceived  by  the 
gods  of  riipadhdtu ; therefore  noses  and  tongues  are  useless  to 
them.  If  these  gods  possess  these  organs,  it  is  replied  that  it 
is  merely  for  reasons  of  beauty.  The  sexual  organ  is  of  no  use 
to  them,  and  it  would  detract  fron^  their  beauty  if  it  were  not 
hidden  as  it  was  in  the  body  of  Sakyamuni  (see  Sutlanip  Ua, 
p.  99  = SBE  X.  100,  and  elsewhere).  This  discussion,  which  we 
might  consider  rather  frivolous,  is  characteristic  of  a part  of 
scholastic  Buddhism  ; there  are  some  i)oints  in  it  which  we  shall 
never  see  clearly,  and  about  which  the  Buddhists  themselves  are 
confused. 

The  Buddhists,  making  the  most  of  the  tlieory 
of  the  four  dhydnas  (jhdnas,  ‘ trances  ’),  have  estab- 
lished very  coherent  systems  on  the  hierarchy  of 
the  so-called  ‘material’  celestial  spheres.  The 
complete  table  is  as  follows : 

(i.)  First-trance  heavens. — (1)  Brahmapar- 
sadyas  (or  ’’kdyikas),^  retinue  of  Brahma ; length 
of  life,  20  small  ages  of  the  world  (20  antarakalpas 
= ^ great  kalpa) ; height,  i league.  The  heaven  is 
situated  2,580,000  leagues  above  Jambudvipa,^ 
and  is  1,290,000  leagues  broad.  These  numbers 
have  to  be  doubled  for  the  following  heavens. 
(2)  Brahmapurohitas,  ‘Brahma-chaplains’;  length 
of  life,  great  kalpa  ; height,  1 league.  (3)  Maha- 
brahmdnas,  ‘Great  Brahmas’;  length  of  life,  J 
kalpa  ; height,  league.^ 

The  common  opinion  is  that  there  are  as  many  stages  as  there 
are  classes  of  gods.  But  some  say  that  ‘ Brahma,  has  no  distinct 
abode  ; only  in  the  middle  of  the  puro/it7a-heaven  there  is  a high 
storeyed  tower,  and  this  is  the  abode  of  Brahma«*  Every  trance- 
heaven  has  a king,  ministers,  and  people  (Beal,  Catena^  p.  95 ; 
cf,  Atiguttara^  ii.  126,  where  Brahmakayika  [life,  1 fcafpa]  is  the 
general  name  of  the  gods  of  the  first  trance).  Contrast  with  this 
Dlgha^  i.  216 : the  retinue  of  the  great  Brahma  does  not  know 
‘ where,  wliy,  whence  Brahma  is.'  This  text  is  not  familiar  with 
purohitas.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  A.K.  T.,  the  Kash- 
mirians do  not  distinguish  the  purohitas  from  the  great  Brahmas. 
It  will  be  noted  that  this  plural,  ‘great  Brahmas,’  is  strange, 
because  there  cannot  be,  and  in  former  Buddhist  mytliology 
there  was  not,  more  than  one  Brahma.  But  the  early  texts, 
when  mentioning  several  ‘prtenomens’  of  different  Brahiniis, 
probably  believed  to  belong  to  different  cosmoi  or  to  different 
ages  of  the  world,  have  opened  the  way  for  this  new  idea.  On 
different  classes  of  Brahmas,  see  below,  § 9. 

(ii.)  Second-trance  heavens. — (1)  Farittdbhas 
(‘Limited  splendour’);  length  of  life,  2 kalpas  ; 
height,  2 leagues.  These  figures  are  doubled  for 
the  next  five  classes.  (2)  Apramdndbhas,  ‘Im- 

1 Mentioned  in  i.  146,  165.  The  Lalitavistara 

(p.  160)  draws  a distinction  between  ^kayikas  and 

(see  also  p.  44). 

2 According  to  Kalpadruma.  Peer  {AMQ  v.  635)  says  266,  t.e. 
double  the  height  of  the  heaven  of  the  jpa?’a7U/'?nffara6‘ayarObw. 

3 We  give  the  heights  and  lengths  of  life  according  to  the 
A.K.V,  ‘The  fii*st  gods  of  the  rwj^a-world  are  ^ yojana  in 
height ; another  ^ yojana  must  be  added  for  the  following 
classes,  and  one  must  double  from  the  parlttdhhas.*  As  regards 
the  length  of  life,  the  P.ali  sources  have  for  these  three  classes 

and  1 kalpa  {Vihhahga^  p.  424  ; Warren,  p,  200).  The  text 
quoted  in  the  commentary  to  Kathdvatthu,  xi.  6,  howe\or, 
assigns  a kalpa  to  the  brahmakdyikas ; but,  according  to 
Buddhagho§a,  it  refers  to  a kappekadesa,  i.e.  a portion  of  a 
kalpa.  The  Abhidharmako^a  has  i,  1,  IJ  kalpa  (see  Peer, 
AMG  v.  635);  but  its  commentary,  the  ]’ydkhyd,  maintains 
that  kalpa  must  be  taken  to  mean  i kalpa,  tlierefore  i,  J, 
It  refers  to  a large  ; but,  according  to  the  Kalpadruma, 
the  length  of  life  in  the  nlpa-world  extends  from  a small  kalpa 
(5*<j  of  a large  kalpa)  to  16  small  kalpas. 
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jneasurable  splendour.’  (3)  Ahhasvaras  (Abhas- 
Sara),  ‘Radiant.’* 

(iii.)  Third-trance  heavens.— (1)  Parlttain- 
bhas,  ‘Limited  beauty.’  (2)  Apramanaiubhas, 

‘ Immeasurable  beauty.’  (3)  Subhakrtsnas  (Subha- 
kinha,  wrongly  Subhakinna),  ‘ Complete  beauty’;^ 
length  of  life,  64  kalpas,  i.e.  until  the  return  of  the 
destruction  of  the  cosmos  by  wind  (see  Ages  of 
THE  World  [Buddhist],  vol.  i.  p.  188) ; height,  64 
leagues. 

(iv. ) Fourth-trance  heavens.— (1 ) Anabhrakas 
(‘Cloudless’);  125  kalpas  and  leagues  (not  128, 
which  would  be  double  that  of  the  Subhakrtsnas) ; 
these  numbers  are  doubled  for  the  following 
classes.  (2)  Punyaprasavas,  ‘ Merit-born  ’ (Tib. 
bsod-nams-skyes),  or  perhaj)s  ‘ Merit- begetting  ’ (?). 

(3)  Brhatphalas  (Vehapphalas),  ‘Abundant  fruit.’® 

(4) -(8)  bear  the  generic  name  of  Suddhavasa, 

‘Pure  abode,’  whence  Suddhavasikas,  Suddhava- 
sakdyikas,  ‘ inhabitants  of  the  Pure  abodes.’^  (4) 
Avrhas  {Avihas),  ‘Effortless’  (?).®  (5)  Atapas 

(atappa=atdpya),  ‘No  heat,’  ‘Cool  gods.’  (6) 
Sudrias  (Sudassa),  ‘Beautiful.’  (7)  Sudarkana 
(Sudassith),  ‘Well-seeing.’  (8)  Akanisthas,  ‘Sub- 
lime’ ( = ‘ not  youngest,’  ‘ not  smallest’),  also  called 
(or  subordinated  to)  Aghanisthas,  ‘at  the  end 
(nistha)  of  the  compact’  (agha),  i.e.  ‘ at  the  top  or 
the  end  of  the  material  world  ’ ; ® length  of  life, 
16,000  kalpas ; height,  16,000  leagues. 

The  total  number  of  ‘ places’  or  ‘ stages  ’ in  the  rSpa-world, 
therefore,  is  seventeen,  according  to  the  Abhidharmakota  (iii. 
2) ; the  Kashmirians  suppress  one  of  them  (see  above,  p.  ISSl*). 
The  Pali  tradition  of  Abhidharma  counts  only  sixteen  ; it  has 
neither  the  Anabhrakas  nor  the  Punyaprasavas,  but  it  adds 
the  Asaihjflasattvas  (Odevas,  ‘ unconscious  beings,’  ‘ gods  ’)  as 
follows : Fourth  trance. — (1)  Asanflasattas,  (2)  Vehapphalas, 
(3)  Pure  abodes,  five  in  number.  (In  later  documents,  e.g.  in 
Abhidhammatthasarhgraha,  v.  2-6,  10,  tr.  Warren,  Buddhism, 
p.  289,  the  Asailhasattas  come  after  the  Vehapphalas  ; and  the 
same  arrangement  occurs  in  Northern  texts,  viz.  Lalitavistara, 
p.  150,  Dharmasahgraha,  § 128 ; Beal,  p.  85  (according  to  Bir- 
ghdgama  'l),  which  add  the  Asathjflasattvas  to  the  list  of  the 
Kota.]  1 

Lastly,  certain  sources  place  the  heaven  of 
Mahamaheivara,  the  Great  Lord,  Siva,  above  the 
Akanisthas — a non-Buddhist  idea  borrowed  from 

1 Abhassara  appears  in  several  early  texts,  not  as  the  name 
of  the  third  category  of  the  second  trance,  but  (1)  as  the  general 
name  of  the  gods  of  the  first  rank  (Sarhyutta,  i.  114)  above 
Brahma (cf.  the  gods  ‘of  beyond’  Itaduttari]  in  Ahguttara,  iii. 
287);  see,  e.g.,  Digha,  i.  17;  Ahguttara,  iv.  89,  v.  60.  During 
the  period  of  chaos  the  future  Buddha  dwells  among  the 
Abhassaras  (see  art.  Aobs  op  the  World  [Buddhist],  vol.  i.  p. 
190,  on  the  Buddhist  Genesis);  and  (2)  as  the  general  name 
of  the  gods  of  the  second  trance  in  Ahgutlara,  ii.  127  G>fei 
2 kalpas). 

2 General  name  of  the  gods  of  the  third  trance  in  Aiiguttara, 
ii.  127  (life,  4 kalpas).  In  ii.  231  this  expression  means  ‘ com- 
pletely happy  ’ ; but  hibha  is  taken  to  mean  ‘ beauty  ’ in  A.K.  V. 
265a  ; Warren  translates  it  ‘ lustrous.’ 

3 General  name  of  the  gods  of  the  fourth  trance  in  Ahguttara, 
ii.  128  (life,  600  kalpas). 

4 Sarhyutia,  i.  26 ; Majjhima,  i.  82.  A future  Buddha  is  never 
re-bom  in  these  heavens,  which  are  reserved  for  the  Andgd- 
mins,  saints  who  obtain  nirvana  without  being  re-born  in  the 
world  of  men  (A.K.V.  207b  : JPTS,  1905,  p.  102). 

6 Tibetan  mi-che-ba,  ‘ not  great  ’ (from  abfhat) ; Chinese, 
according  to  Beal,  ‘ without  heat,’ and,  according  to  Eitel,  ‘no 
thought.'  The3egodsarenamedinS'arhyMffa,i.35,60:  Digha,ii.60. 

6 Lalitavistara,  44,  13  (ni^fhagataS  chd  kani^thai  cha) ; 
Mahdvyutpatti,  § 161 ; Beal,  p.  85,  n.  10  ; Wogihara,  Asangai 
Bodhisattvabhumi,  Leipzig,  1908,  p.  18,  who  quotes  A.K.V. 
AkaniUha  ajyesfha,  ‘ neither  the  youngest  nor  the  oldest,’  is  an 
epithet  of  the  Maruts  (Rigveda,  v.  69.  6,  v.  60.  6).  The  Akanis- 
thas are  the  most  distinguished  gods,  pan,itatara  {Digha,  ii. 
286).  References  to  these  gods  are  comparatively  rare  in  the 
ancient  texts.  The  Saihyutta  uses  Vne  phrase  uddhaihsota  . . . 
akanilthagdmin,  ‘ mounting  . . . going  to  the  akaniuha.' 

7 It  should  be  noticed  that  the  Vibhanga  (p.  425)  attributes 
the  same  length  of  life  (500  kalpas)  to  the  Asanflasattas  and  to 
the  Vehapphalas ; and  Beal  (p.  95),  following  the  Vibhasa 
(fiarvastivadin),  explains  that  the  heaven  of  the  Unconscious 
(like  the  world  of  Brahma)  is  inliabited  by  heretics.  By  all 
other  reports,  it  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Bfhatphalas.  We 
may,  therefore,  believe  that  the  Asaiiijfiin  heaven  does  not 
form  a separate  region,  bhumi  or  prade^a,  and  understand  why 
the  Abhidharmako^a  is  not  concerned  with  it  in  its  nomencla- 
ture of  the  heavens  of  the  rSpa-world.  On  the  Unconscious,  see 
esp.  Di/jha,  i.  28  ; Rhys  Davids,  Dialogues,  I.  41  note,  ii.  66; 
Kalhdvatlhu,  iii.  11. 


Hinduism  (Mahavyutpatti,  § 161;  Triglotte,  53; 
R6musat,  Fo-koue-ki,  p.  146).* 

We  shall  now  venture  to  make  some  more  or  less  hypothetical 
remarks  on  the  origin  and  development  of  this  theological  cos- 
mology. It  is  probable  that  Brahma  was  at  first  regarded  as 
the  greatest  god  (see  Digha,  i.  222,  ii.  210),  and  his  name  has 
remained  attached  to  the  rSpa-world(see,  e.g..  Index  s.®.  ‘ Visud- 
dhimagga,’  Warren-Lanman,  Buddhism  in  Translations,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  1909,  Subhakinhabrahmaloka,  etc.,  and  even 
Rupdrupabrahmaloka,  material  and  immaterial  Brahma-world). 
Scholars  have  established  a hierarchy  of  beings  according  to 
vijtldnasthiti  (position  [?]  of  intellect)  {Digha,  ir.  69,  cf.  Afigut- 
tara,  iv.  40) : (1)  Brahmakdyika,  (2)  Abhassara,  (3)  Subhakinha, 
and,  according  to  the  trance  (A%Mf(ara,  ii.  126),  ...  (4)  Vehap- 
phala,  for  which  the  catalogues  of  ‘abodes  of  beings’  {sattva- 
vdsa)  have  {Ahguttara,  iv.  401),  . . . Asaftnasatta.  On  the 
other  hand,  Majjhima,  i.  2,  enumerates  Prajapati,  Brahma, 
Abhassara,  Subhakinha,  Vehapphala,  and  Abhibhu.  To  get  a 
scheme  very  near  the  classical  (scholastic)  scheme,  the  classes 
of  Abha  and  Subha  had  to  be  formed  in  imitation  of  the  classes 
of  Brahma  {pdr^adya,  purohita) ; and  this  is  what  we  find  in 
Majjhima,  iii.  102 : Parittabha,  Appamanabha,  Abhassara, 
Parittasubha,  etc.  The  Vehapphalas  of  Majjhima,  i 2,  are  kept, 
and  in  place  of  the  Abhibhus  are  put  four  categories ; Aviha 
. . . Akani(tha.  But  Digha,  ii.  62,  adds  the  fifth  category, 
Sudassi  (Sudarkana).  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  follow  to  a 
certain  point  the  scholastic  work  which  has  amalgamated 
separate  traditions  and  speculations ; from  an  epitjiet  like 
dbhdsvara  a class  of  gods  was  made,  and  in  the  end  three 
classes  and  three  heavens  were  deduced  from  it 

8.  Immaterial  sphere  {arupadhdtu,  drupya). — 
There  are  two  views  on  the  drupya.  According 
to  the  first,  which  keeps  to  the  letter  of  the  canoni- 
cal texts,®  the  drupya  is  not  part  of  the  receptacle- 
world  ; it  contains  only  ‘ spiritual  ’ beings,  free 
from  matter,  disembodied  intellects  (vijhdna), 
consisting  in  thought  (sahnamaya).  When  the 
transmigrating  vijndnas  are  re-born  (if  we  may  say 
so)  into  this  category,  they  create  the  intellectual 
apparatus  (ndman)  for  themselves,  but  do  not 
accumulate  matter  (rupa),  or  organs  of  know- 
ledge (saddyatana). 

Instead  of  ‘ places,’  the  drupya  presents  four 
‘ aspects  ’ (dkdra),  according  to  the  state  of  the 
pure  intelligences  which  constitute  it.  There  are 
(1)  the  realm  of  the  infinity  of  space  (dkdsdnanty- 
dyatana),  (2)  the  realm  of  the  infinity  of  intellect 
(vijndna^),  (3)  the  realm  of  nothingness  {akimchani- 
ydyatana),  and  (4)  the  realm  of  neither  conscious- 
ness (or  notion)  nor  not-consciousness  (naivasam- 
jhdndsamjhdyatana),'^  according  to  the  kind  of 
meditation  in  which  the  mind  finds  itself  absorbed 
for  20,000,  40,000,  60,000,  and  80,000  ‘great 
kalpas.’^ 

The  first  three  realms  are  vijndnasthitis^  (Digha, 
ii.  69;  Aiiguttara,  iv.  40),  ‘meditations  on  which 
intellect  (vijhdna)  dwells  (sthiti)  ’ — an  intellect 
which  has  in  this  world  been  absorbed  in  one  of 
the  meditations,  ‘ space  is  infinite,’  ‘ intellect  is  in- 
finite,’ ® ‘ there  is  nothing,’  and  finds  itself,  for 
countless  centuries,  in  the  same  meditation — and 
vijhdnasthitis  only,  for  intellect  is  disincamated 
and  without  any  relations  to  matter  (rupa).  Like 
the  Asahjhdsattvas,  ‘ Unconscious,’  the  fourth 
‘realm’  is  not  a vijhdnasthiti,  but  a sattvdvdsa, 
‘ dwelling-place  of  beings,’  or  an  dyatana,  ‘ place,’ 
for  it  does  not  include  attachment  to  (or  dwelling 
of  intellect  upon)  any  kind  of  existence,  being 
established  on  an  absolute  indift'erence  (upeksd). 

1 See  also  Lalitavistara,  p.  4,  1.  12,  6.  12,  42.  12,  112.  3,  etc. 

2 This  is  the  orthodox  theory  {Vibhaiiga,  pp.  138,  419 ; Eathd- 
vatthu,  viii.  8 ; AbhidharmakoSa,  Iii.  3,  with  comm.  224  a, 
254  a,  Chandrakirti’s  Paflchaskandhaprakarana). 

3 This  is  the  ‘summit  of  existence’  {bhgvdgra).  It  will  be 
seen  (Waddell,  Lamaism,  p.  85,  and  art.  Adibuddha,  vol.  i.  p. 
94*',  inaccurate)  that  the  Akanisthabhavana  has  been  placed 
above  the  immaterial  heavens  to  serve  as  a dwelling-place  for 
Adibuddha. 

4 The  n\imbers  are  already  given  in  AAguttara,  i.  267,  but 
there  they  refer  to  kalpas  without  the  epithet  ‘ great.’ 

s See  Childers,  Diet.  p.  579  ; Dialogues,  ii.  66. 

6 It  is  very  difficult  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  these  meditations 
or  concentrations  {samdpatti),  especially  of  the  second.  Is  it 
the  same  as  the  contemplation  of  ‘ the  invisible,  infinite  thought  ’ 
{viflnana)  of  Majjhima,  i.  329  ? This  would  be  a doctrine  similar 
to  the  Vedanta  and  the  Yogachdra.  See  Compendium  {PTS, 
1910),  p.  64.  It  is  well  known  that  these  ‘concentrations’  are 
given  by  Buddhist  tradition  as  previous  to  Sakyamuni  (e.g. 
Majjhima,  i.  164  ; Warren,  p.  335). 
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hut  we  must  not  regard  tlie  double  negation 
‘ neither  consciousness  . . . ’ as  an  absolute  negation 
of  consciousness  ; thought  {diitta ) and  its  derivatives 
(chaitta)  remain,  althougli  in  a very  attenuated 
stated  In  fact,  if  thought  happened  to  cease  in 
these  immaterial  existences,  the  result  would  be 
nirvana ; and  we  know  (Ahguttara,  i.  267)  that 
‘ non-converted  ’ persons  (pfthagjana)  may  reach 
them  without  being  worthy  of  nirvana,  without 
being  free  from  the  danger  of  falling  hack  again 
into  hell  or  among  the  pretas. 

Several  schools  maintain  the  existence  of  ‘matter’  in  the 
* Immaterial  World,*  This  refers  to  a ‘ fine  or  attenuated  form 
of  matter,*  according  to  the  Mahdsdihghikas,  but  such  that  it 
includes  the  five  kinds  of  perceptible  knowledge  (vijfldna- 
kdyas).‘^  The  syllable  d of  drupya,  ‘formlessness*  (which  is  the 
VTddhij  Initial  emphasis,  of  the  abstract  word  derived  from 
drupdj  ‘formless’),  is  explained  as  a diminutive  {i^adarthe). 
An  argument  in  favour  of  this  opinion  is  that  the  intellect 
(vij?idna)  needs  a material  support  (d^raya),  and  this  support 
must  be  the  special  ‘ matter  ’ called  hTdayavastu,  ‘ heart-thing ’ 
(according  to  the  A.K.  V.  the  opinion  of  the  Tamraparpiyas,  i.e. 
the  Buddhists  of  Taprobane,  the  Sinhalese). Another  argument 
is  that,  according  to  the  formula  of  ‘dependent  origination’ 
name  (intellectual  data)  and  matter  (rupa)  proceed  from 
vijndnaA 

9.  Cosmic  systems,  chiliocosnis. — It  is  possible 
that  the  most  ancient  Buddhist  cosmology  did  not 
imagine  anything  but  the  ‘small  universe,’  the 
chakravala  properly  speaking ; but,  in  documents 
which  appear  to  he  very  archaic  (agreeing,  in  fact, 
with  what  we  believe  we  know  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Buddha),  the  notion  of  the  infinity  of  the 
world  is  stated— from  which  arises  that  of  the 
existence  of  other  universes  (lokadhatu)  or  cha- 
kravdlas  similar  to  ours;®  and  in  the  Ahguttara 
(i.  227)  we  find  great  combinations  of  ‘thousands 
of  universes,’  which  will  remain  the  basis  of  the 
‘great  cosmology,’  if  we  may  thus  express  it, 
namely:  (1)  A system  of  a thousand  universes, 
‘ small  chiliocosm,’  sahassl  chulanikd  lokadhatu,^ 
or  sahassadha  loka  (ih.  v.  69) ; (2)  a system  of  a 
million  universes,  a thousand  ‘ small  chiliocosnis’  ; 
this  is  the  ‘ middle  cliiliocosni,’  dvisahaf^sl  nmjjhi- 
mikd  lokadhatu  {‘two-thousandth  middle  uni- 
verse’); and  (3)  a system  of  a thousand  million 
universes,  ‘great  chiliocosm,’ or  ‘three-thousandth 
great-thousandth  universe,’  tisahassi  mahdsahassl 
lokadhdtuP 

1 ^QQ'Kathdvatthu^  iii.  12 ; Beal,  Catena^  p.  91 ; C.  A.  F.  Rhys 
Davids,  Buddh.  Psych,  p.  74  f.  ; Saihgitisutta  {Dlgha^  xxxiii.), 
in  Burnouf,  Lotus^  p.  809 ; Aiigntiara^  v.  7,  318. 

2 See  Beal,  Catena^  pp.  92,  104  : Wassilieff,  BuddhisinuSy  18C0, 
p.  237  (261). 

3 See  A.K.  V.  (Burn.  28t»),  cited  in  Burnouf,  Lohis,  p.  513  (cf. 
Walleser,  Phil.  Ch'undlage  dos  dlteren  BuddhismxiSy  Heidelberg, 
1904,  p.  106).  On  the  hadayavatthu^  ‘ basis  ’ or  ‘ site,’  of  the 
sensorium  commune  (manas),  see  0.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids,  op.  cit. 
p.  129,  note  ; cf.  p.  1y3  and  index  : JPl'S,  1884,  p.  28  ; Visud- 
dhimagga,  J PTSf  1801,  p.  124,  and  Burnouf,  Introduction^  p. 
669 ; the  r61e  of  the  heart  in  the  ancient  Hindu  philosophy  is 
well  known  (Bohtlingk-Roth,  s.v.  ‘ Dhatu,'  p.  934^). 

4 EathdvatthUy  viii.  8 ; cf.  Warren,  Buddhis^n^  p.  178,  1.  15, 
and  see  also  Sarhyutta,  iii.  63. 

& The  Brdhmavas  admit  the  infinity  of  the  world  upwards  and 
sideways  (see  PaflchaviihMrdhmava,  xviii.  C,  2,  in  Hopkins, 
‘Gods  and  Saints  of  the  Great  Brahmapa,’  I'raxis.  ConnccticxU 
Acad.  XV.  26,  July  1909).  The  theory  that  the  world  is  infinite 
across,  and  finite  in  upward  and  downward  directions,  is  con- 
demned in  Digha^  i.  23  (Rhys  Davids,  Dialogues^  i.  36;  sec 
Agnosticism  [Buddhist],  vol.  *i.  p.  224*^,  note).  A tradition 
which  was  long  in  being  attested  {Atthasdlini,  § 374,  quoted  in 
Burnouf,  Lotus,  p.  844,  wanting  in  the  ‘Chapter  of  the  Fours’ 
of  the  Afiguttara,  as  Rhys  Davids  remarks,  loc.  cii.)  states  tliat 
four  things  are  infinite  : space,  the  number  of  universes,  the 
number  of  living  beings,  and  the  wisdom  of  a Buddha. 

6 Lokadhatxc,  masc.  in  Mahdvastu,  i.  40,  7,  and  Sik^dsa- 
muchchaya,  p.  246;  fcin.  in  Pfili,  Mahdvasfxi,  ii.  300,  16, 
Karuxidpunddrlka,  p.  4,  etc.  The  word  sukhdvati,  ‘the 
happy’  (see  Blest,  Abode  of  the  [Bud.],  vol.  ii.  p.  088^),  must 
be  understood  as  sukhdvatllokadhdtu,  ‘the  happy  world,’ and 
not  as  siikhdvati  bhumi,  ‘ the  happy  earth  or  storey.’ 

7 The  Skr.  forms  in  Mahdvyutpatti,  § 153,  Bodhichm-xjdvatd’ 
rapafljikCi,  ad  ii.  14 ; sCihasrai  chad  ’iko  lokadhdixili.  ; dvisdhasro 
madhyamo . . . ; trisdhasramahdsdhasro. . . . There  are  variants 
in  Mahdvastu  and  elsewhere  {fx'isdhasrd  . . .).  See  Ijefmann, 
Lalitavistara  iibcrsetzt,  Berlin,  1874,  p.  208.  Chiidika,  chTdika 
(Pyi-Prakrit  chula,  chula,  * small,’  cf.  Skr.  ksxdla)  is  traced  to 
chudd,  ‘ top,’ ‘ crest  ’ (tuft  left  on  the  head  after  tonsure),  but 
eee  Saddharmaptivdanka,  p.  827  {k^udrakalokadhdVu). 


The  traditional  meaning  of  the  words  dvisahassi,  tisahofi^, 
seems  to  he  quite  clear.  The  A iiguttara  says  that  the  dvisahassi 
= 1000  sakassi,  and  the  tisahassi^^lOOO  dvisahassx.  Dpi  and  ft 
are  exponents,  not  multipliers.  We  find  1000,  10002,  iox>3. 
Schmidt’s  interpretation,  ‘das  grosse  Tausend  der  3000  Welten,’ 
is  wrong ; and  Koppen  (Buddkismxcs,  ii.  337)  is  also  inexact,  if 
we  can  trust  the  Ahguttara  and  the  Abhidharmakoia.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  universes  appear  CTouped  in 
triads  in  order  to  form  the  hell  of  ‘ intramundane  darkness’ — 
which  justifies  the  number  3000.  But  in  the  multiplication  of 
1000  by  1000  there  are  other  differences  which  strike  scholars : 
‘ The  holy  words  of  Buddha  cannot  be  in  disagreement ; how 
is  it  then  that  there  are  so  many  difierences  in  the  accounts 
found  in  the  sutras  and  treatises  {Abhidh<irma6d8tr<is)'i  For 
instance,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  mountains  called  Sumeru 
(there  is  a Meru  is  each  small,  universe,  chakravala  [see  above, 
p.  13ip,  if  we  rely  on  the  Agamas  (=Pali  nikdya,  ‘canonic 
collection  ’)  and  the  Ko6a,  each  great  chiliocosm  has  one 
thousand  million,  whereas  the  Suvar^aprabhdsa  and  the 
Avatarhsaka  (Great  Vehicle)  say  there  are  only  ten  millions. 
Then  with  regard  to  the  various  measurements  and  the  contra- 
dictory statements  relating  to  the  number  of  the  riij>a-heaven9,i 
how  are  these  differences  to  be  accounted  for  V ’ 2 

In  order  to  establish  a sort  of  coherence  among 
tliese  multiplications  of  universes  and  on  account 
of  theories  on  the  more  or  less  comiplete  destruc- 
tions of  the  world,  the  following  arrangement  has 
been  imagined  : — 

One  thousand  chakravdlas  make  a email  chiliocosm,  with 
4000  continents,  1000  Menis,  and  1000  heavens  of  lirahma-pods 
(gods  of  the  first  trance).  This  small  chiliocosm  is  surrounded 
by  a mountain  wliich  separates  it  from  the  neighbouring 
small  chiliocosms  ; and  tliere  is  by  way  of  a roof,  so  to  speak, 
a heaven  of  gods  of  the  second  trance.  Tlie  middle  chiliocosm 
includes  1000  heavens  of  this  second  trance,  with  as  many  small 
chiliocosms  beneath  them  ; the  wails  reacli  up  to  the  third 
trance  ; it  is  covered  by  a heaven  of  the  tliird  trance.  The 
great  chiliocosm  comprises  1000  heavens  of  this  trance,  and  is 
crowned  witli  a heaven  of  the  fourth. 

The  documents  wliicli  show'  this  superimitosing 
do  not  seem  to  he  very  old  (K6i)])en,  i.  236; 
R6niusat,  Melanges  post hnmes,  p.  94  ; huf  Beal,  ]i. 
103,  cites  the  Vibhasaiastrn).  The  Lalitaristarn 
(p.  150)  certainly  does  not  know  it,  for  it  informs 
us  that  the  great  chiliocosm  contains  a thousand 
million  (100 /wft.s)  heavens  of  each  kind. 

We  must  point  out  a certain  number  of  cosmic  multiplications 
which  are  independent  of  and  probably  previous  to  the  cliilio- 
cosmic  conception ; e.g.  Malidvagtja,  i.  6,  ;U  (Jciinka,  i.  63), 
ayarli  dasasahassi  lokadhatu  (wliere  the  reference  is  to  10,000 
worlds  and  not  to  lOOO'O  worlds);  Digha,  ii.  130,  wliere  tlie 
gods  of  ten  universes  (dasdsti  lokadlidtitsti)  gatlier  togetlier  to 
bo  present  at  tlie  deatli  of  tlie  Buddha.  Tliere  are  different 
kinds  of  Brahma-gods;  in  Dlgha,  ii.  261,  Malifilirahma,  ‘the 
great  Bralima,’  reigns  over  1000  Brahma-worlds  ; Majjhima,  iii. 
101,  distinguishes  between  a Sahasso  brahma,  ‘ tliousnndtli 
Brahma,’  governing  a sahassi  lokadhatu  (cf.  A figullara,  i.  277), 
a Dvisahasso  . . . and  a Dasasahasso  (10,do0tli  - Br.alima), 
governing  a dasasahassi  lokadhatu  (cf.  Saihputta.  i.  140).  See 
Visuddhimagga,  .\iii.  (Warren,  p.  321 ; S.  Hardy,  }la7iuat,  yi.  2 ; 
Burnouf,  Lotus,  p.  303)  on  the  three  ‘fields’  or  ‘doiiiniiis’ 
(k^ctra)  of  a Buddha : ‘ Birtli-domain  (janynao)  comprises  10,000 
worlds  ; all  tremble  at  different  moments  in  tlie  life  of  a Buddha 
(cf.  Mahaitagga,  i.  6,  31).  Autlioritj  -domain  {djfld)  comprises  a 
hundred  tliousand  limes  ten  milliona  of  worlds  (=100  great 
cliilioGOsms) ; over  all  extends  tlie  protecting  jiower  of  the 
“formula!  of  protection”  (the  so-called  paritlas)  given  by  the 
Buddha.  Knowlcdge-doniain  (jadna'’)  is  witliont  limit.'  'Tlie 
Mahdvastu,  mentions  a buddhakfctra  equal  to  61  great  cliilio- 
cosms,  and  an  iipak^etra  emial  to  244  great  cliiliocosms  (i.  121, 
cf.  pp.  x.xxii  and  471,  and  iii.  341).  In  the  later  literature 
‘ great  chiliocosm  ’ and  buddhakfetra  are,  os  a rule,  synonymous 
(cf.  Aitguttara,  i.  22S). 

The  chiliocosm  did  not  satisfy  the  Buddhist 
imagination.  The  Mahavastu  (i.  122)  and  tlie 
Mahdydnasutras  consider  that  the  numher  of 
chiliocosms,  or  ‘ fields  of  Buddha,’  is  iiilinite  in 
every  direction  (e.g.  Lotus,  xi.  ; SEE  xxi.  232), 
and  there  are  quoted,  by  the  dozen,  names  of 
these  ‘great  universes’  (e.g.  Karundpundarlka) -, 
and  in  the  Avatamsaka  we  get  a systematic  ar- 
r.augement  of  tliese  chiliocosms. 

On  wliirlwinds  rests  the  Fragrant  Oi'caii,  which  carries  an 
infinite  mimlier  of  worlii-germs  {lokabija  [?!) ; from  it  (here 
issue  lotuses  infinite  in  number — very  far  removed,  indeed, 
from  eacli  oilier.  From  eacli  of  these  loUiscs  is  horn  a universe 
(great  cliiliocosni),  above  wliicli  (separated  by  wliiriwinds) 
tliere  are  three,  then  five,  and  so  on  up  to  tlie  twcntictli  tier, 
wliere  tliere  are  31)  great  cliiliocosms.  We  are  not  told  wlietlier 
tliis  development  of  n ‘ world-germ  ’ is  in  the  form  of  a tranehti 
or  of  a fan,  or  wlietlier  it  is  to  he  understood  as  an  inverted 

1 Tlie  text  says  ar»j)rt-heavcns.  Tliis  must  he  a mislako  (see 
above,  p.  130). 

Shott-lun,  tr.  in  Beal,  Catena,  p.  103. 
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pyramid  (1,  32,  52,  . . . 392).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  learn 
that  the  universe  in  which  we  are,  the  Sahalokadhdtu,^  forms 
part  of  the  thirteenth  stage,  and  constitutes  the  ‘ field  ’ of  the 
Buddha  Vairochana  (see  art.  Adibuddha,  vol.  i.  p.  99a  note  II), 
and  that,  on  the  same  level  at  the  same  stage,  in  the  extreme 
west,  is  the  blessed  universe  of  the  Buddlia  Amitabha,  the 
Sukhdvati,  where  a kalpa  of  our  universe  is  equal  to  a day  and 
a mgnt  (see  art.  Blest,  Abode  of  the  [Buddhist),  vol.  ii.  p. 
688>>).2 

Literature. — See  preliminary  note  3 on  p.  130  f.,  and  p.  131a, 
note  4,  and  works  mentioned  throughout  the  article.  See  also 
the  tr.  of  the  Abhidhammasaftgaha  b.v  Shive  Zan  Aung  and 
C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids  under  the  title  Compendium  of  Philo- 
sophy (P'PS,  London,  1910),  the  tr.  of  Dlyha,  ii.,  by  T.  W.  and 
C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids,  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,  ii.  (Oxford, 
1910).  Reference  must  also  be  made  to  Maiijugho,jaha- 
savajra’s  Siddhanta,  i.  fol.  223-248. 

L.  DE  LA  Vallee  Poussin. 

COSMOGONY  AND  COSMOLOGY  (Celtic). 
— We  do  not  know  the  ancient  Celtic  ideas  with 
respect  to  the  origin  of  the  world.  According  to 
Strabo  (IV.  iv.  4),  the  Druids,  as  well  as  others, 
said  that  the  soul  and  the  world  were  immortal, 
and  that  one  day  lire  and  water  would  prevail.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Celts  of  the  Adriatic  said  to 
Alexander : ‘We  fear  only  one  thing,  and  that 
is  that  the  sky  may  fall  on  us  ’ (Strabo,  Vli.  iii.  8). 
This  belief  in  the  fall  of  the  sky  is  seen  frequently 
in  the  oaths  of  Irish  epic  poetry.  In  a note  on 
the  hymn  of  Ultan  (ver.se  9)  mention  is  made  of 
the  two  pillars  of  the  sky. 

These  confused  and  contradictory  ideas  do  not 
enable  us  to  re-construct  Celtic  cosmology.  It 
would  be  dangerous,  besides,  to  look  for  this 
cosmology  in  the  Christian  legends  of  the  Irish 
Middle  Ages,  or  in  the  so-called  secrets  of  the  bards 
of  the  Island  of  Britain,  or  in  tlie  oral  traditions 
of  Armorican  Brittany ; for  the  elements  con- 
tained in  these  dilferent  sources  are  either  foreign  or 
modern  in  origin.  See  also  art.  Celts,  vol.  iii.  p.  298. 

Literature. — Roget  de  Belloguet,  Ethnoginie  gauloise, 
Paris,  1861-75,  iii.  137  ; C.  Jullian,  Histoire  de  la  Gaule,  Paris, 
1907,  i.  360,  ii.  126,  175  ; H.  Gaidoz  in  Zeitschrift  fur  celtische 
Philologie,  1897-1901,  27 1.  Q.  DOTTIN. 

COSMOGONY  AND  COSMOLOGY 

(Chinese). — Chinese  theories  of  cosmogony  and 
cosmology  may  be  said  to  be  of  comparatively 
modern  date.  They  profess,  however,  to  be  based 
on  a system  which  claims  an  almost  immemorial 
antiquity,  i.e.  the  8 trigrams,  which  are  usually 
attributed  to  Fu-hsi  (2852  B.C.),  though  somewhat 
contradictory  accounts  are  given  as  to  their  ulti- 
mate origin.  These  figures  were  intended  to 
represent  the  stalks  of  the  milfoil  (Ptarmica 
sibirica),  which  were  employed  by  diviners  in  close 
association  with  the  lines  which  were  produced  on 
the  shell  of  the  tortoise,  as  described  in  art.  Com- 
munion WITH  THE  Dead  (Chine, se),  vol.  iii.  p.  TSP. 
The  stalks  were  divided  into  longer  and  shorter 
lengths,  and  the  order  in  which  they  were  drawn 
and  disposed,  in  varying  combinations  of  long  and 
short  or  ‘ strong  ’ and  ‘ weak  ’ lines,  was  interpreted 

1 This  expression  seems  to  denote  a great  chiliocosm,  but  it  is 
certain  that  its  natural  meaning  should  be  the  small  universe, 
the  chakravala  in  which  we  live.  Saha  is  an  adjective  ; we 
find  a fem.  form  sahd  (Mahdvyutpatti,  § 154,  21 ; Divydvadana, 
p.  293,  19  ; Mahavastu,  ii.  379,  21  ; Lahkdvatdra,  in  Burnouf, 
Introduction,  p.  596  ; Karup-dpup-tlarika,  p.  119  ; Wilson,  ii. 
32  ; and  probably  lidjatarafigini,  i.  172,  where  A.  Stein  reads 
main),  and  more  rarely  the  masc.  form  saAa  (Triglotte,  § 46,  and 
sahalokanatha,  in  Mahavastu,  ii.  385).  This  expression,  which 
has  been  translated  ‘enduring,’  ‘suffering,’  or  ‘supporting’ 
(from  root  aah),  is  not  clear.  The  Tibetan  mi  mjed  or  mjed  (see 
Jaschke,  Tib.  Diet.,  London,  1881,  p.  174)  does  not  shed  any  light 
on  the  question,  and  the  designation  of  Brahma  as  SakdmjMti 
{Sahapati)  remains  obscure  (Burnouf,  Introduction,  p.  594 ; 
Beal,  Catena,  p.  16 ; Eitel,  Handbook,  p.  134). 

2 The  present  sources  are  K6musat,  Milanges  posthmnes,  p. 
96  ; Beal,  Catena,  p.  121.  The  two  authors  differ  on  many 
points ; e.g.  Beal  regards  Sahd  as  the  name  of  tlie  whole 
thirteenth  stage.  Between  the  Sahd  (centre  of  this  stage)  and 
the  Sukhdvati  (regarded  not  as  a chiliocosm  but  as  a privileged 
chakravala,  with  no  hell,  and  no  cosmic  mountains),  there  are 
10,000,009,000  universes.  The  original  source  is  the  Avatarhsaka 
— a word  which  denotes  a part  of  the  Chinese  canon  of  the  Great 
Vehicle  (Nanjio,  Catal.,  1883,  p.  32  ff.,  on  which  see  Taranatha, 
p.  63,  and  Wassilieff,  Buddhismus,  esp.  p.  167  [171]  f.). 


in  accordance  with  the  arbitrary  metliods  which 
prevailed  from  time  to  time,  but  of  which  the 
details  have  not  been  handed  down.  It  may,  how- 
ever, safely  be  assumed  that  the  function  of  the 
trigrams  was  limited  to  questions  of  tribal  or 
domestic  interest,  and  that  nothing  of  a tlieological 
or  cosmological  character  was  attached  to  them. 

The  trigrams  were  arranged  in  8 groups  thus  : 


A new  arrangement  was  invented  by  Si-peh 
(1231-1135  B.C.),  during  his  two  years’  imprison- 
ment at  tlie  hands  of  the  ruler  of  the  Yin  dynasty, 
and  it  is  probable  that  to  him  is  also  due  the 
combination  of  the  original  8 trigrams  to  form  the 
64  hexagrams  which  are  the  basis  of  the  Yi-king, 
or  Canon  of  Permutations,  commonly  known  as 
the  Book  of  Changes. 

Si-peh,  afterwards  canonized  as  Wen-wang 
(=  King  W6n),  appended  to  each  of  the  hexagrams 
an  explanatory  outline,  giving  the  general  sense 
supposed  to  be  conveyed  by  the  figure,  but  his  son 
Tan,  better  known  as  Chow-kung  (Duke  of  Chow), 
added  an  analysis,  showing  how  each  line  of  the 
hexagram  was  to  be  interpreted  so  as  to  contribute 
to  the  general  conclusion  which  his  father  had 
established.  The  deductions  of  King  Wbn,  with 
the  analyses  of  the  Duke  of  Chow,  form  the  text 
of  the  Yi-king.  Throughout  the  64  chapters  of 
the  original  work  there  is  nothing  whatever  of  a 
cosmological  character ; the  compilers  were  entirely 
occupied  with  political  and  personal  matters,  en- 
deavouring to  learn  from  the  omens  furnished  by 
the  stalks  and  their  representative  symbols  the 
probable  results  of  certain  courses  of  conduct 
which  were  in  contemplation.  The  harmless 
trifling,  as  it  seemed  to  his  jailers,  with  which 
the  prisoner,  Si-peh,  employed  his  leisure,  was  in 
reality  a means  by  which  he  was  able  to  develop 
his  revolutionary  schemes  without  let  or  hindrance ; 
none  but  himself  knew  the  significance  attaching 
to  the  harmless  straws  with  which  he  amused 
himself ; and  when,  in  course  of  time,  his  liberty 
was  restored,  he  was  enabled  to  consummate  his 
schemes  with  complete  success. 

A new  element  is,  however,  introduced  in  the 
10  Appendixes  to  the  Yi-king  which  bear  the 
imprimatur  of  Confucius,  though  it  seems  probable 
that  only  the  first  and  second  are  properly  attri- 
buted to  him.  To  Confucius  it  seemed  inevitable 
that  the  thought  which  had  been  expended  upon 
the  hexagrams,  by  sages  so  eminent  as  Si-peh  and 
his  son,  could  not  fail  to  be  of  permanent  value, 
and  that,  though  the  political  conditions  which 
had  first  inspired  their  studies  no  longer  existed,  the 
lessons  which  they  contributed  might  be  applied 
with  equal  value  to  the  troublous  circumstances 
of  his  own  times.  Hence  Confucius,  in  later  life, 
devoted  a great  deal  of  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  Yi-king,  frankly  acknowledging  the  difficulty 
he  experienced  in  the  interpretation  of  its  cryptic 
phraseology,  and  in  adapting  its  lessons  to  his  own 
enlarged  conception  of  the  scope  of  the  work. 
Later  commentators,  building  upon  the  theory 
that  the  three  lines  of  the  early  trigrams  represent 
the  three  powers — Heaven,  Earth,  and  Man — 
attempt  to  transfer  the  lessons  of  the  figures  from 
the  smaller  stage  of  human  affairs  to  the  larger 
theatre  of  universal  Nature.  In  the  Appendixes, 
therefore,  we  discover,  in  an  ever-ascending  scale, 
the  application  of  the  hexagrams  to  the  constitution 
and  course  of  Nature,  the  later  chapters  furnishing 
some  of  the  material  out  of  which  Chu-hsi  (Chucius, 
A.D.  1130-1200)  developed  his  scheme  of  cosmogony 
and  cosmology,  which  now  represents  modern 
Chinese  philosophic  thought  on  the  subject. 

A word  of  explanation  may  here  be  necessary  in 
order  to  show  the  mechanism  of  the  developed 
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system  of  the  Yi-lcing.  Each  trigram  bears  a dis- 
tinctive name,  as  well  as  a local  habitation  or 
direction,  together  with  a natural  affinity,  quality, 
etc.  Thus  the  6th  group,  as  arranged  by  Si-peh, 
originally  the  first  group  according  to  the  earlier 
system,  consisting  of  3 unbroken  or  ‘ strong  ’ lines, 
is  denominated  k'ien,  which  means  ‘untiring,’ 
‘strength,’  etc.,  and  represents  Heaven,  a sovereign, 
a father,  etc.  Its  locality  or  direction  is  north- 
west; its  affinity,  ether  ; its  quality,  humidity,  etc. 

The  hexagrams  are  formed  by  tlie  combination 
of  2 trigrams,  and  also  have  distinctive  names. 
Each  line  bears  a certain  relation  to  the  other 
lines ; thus  the  first  or  bottom  line  in  tlie  lower 
trigram  is  related  to  the  first  line  of  the  u])per 
trigram,  i.e.  to  the  4th  line  of  the  liexagram.  The 
jjosition  of  the  various  lines  is  a most  imjiortant 
consideration — sometimes  a ‘ strong  ’ line  is  found 
in  a ‘ weak’  place,  and  vice  versa. 

An  illustration  from  Legge’s  Yi-king  (SBE,  xvi. 
71)  may  serve  to  indicate  tlie  method  of  inter- 
pretation. The  7th  hexagram,  known  as  sze,  is 

written  thus : — consisting  of  the  2 tri- 
grams Ic  dn  . representing  water,  and  Icw'  un 

— . representing  earth,  suggesting,  by  the 

combination,  waters  collected  on  the  earth,  or,  in 
the  language  of  the  diviner,  multitudes  of  people 
mustering  for  purposes  of  defence  or  attack.  The 
‘strong’  or  undivided  line  occujiies  the  most  im- 
portant place  in  the  inner  or  lower  trigram,  i.e. 
the  middle,  second  only  to  the  middle  place  in  the 
outer,  or  upper,  trigram,  which  is  the  paramount 
position  in  the  whole  figure.  The  ‘ strong  ’ line, 
therefore,  occupying  a secondary  position,  must 
stand  for  the  leader  of  the  host ; were  he  to  occupy 
the  highest  position,  i.e.  the  5th  line  from  the 
bottom— the  middle  line  of  the  upper  trigram — he 
would  represent  the  sovereign.  These,  of  course, 
are  perfectly  arbitrary  preconceptions. 

The  Duke  of  Chow  thus  interprets  the  figure  : ‘ The  first 
line  (reckoning  from  beiow),  divided,  sliows  the  host  going 
forth  according  to  the  rules  (for  such  a movement).  If  these 
(rules)  be  not  good,  there  will  be  evil.’  Legge  adds  : ‘ Tlie  line 
is  divided,  a weak  line  in  a strong  place,  not  correct ; this 
justifies  the  caution  which  follows.’ 

‘ The  second  line,  undivided,  shows  (the  leader)  in  the  midst 
of  the  hosts.  There  will  be  good  fortune  and  no  error.  The 
king  has  thrice  conveyed  to  him  his  charge.’ 

‘The  third  line,  divided,  shows  how  the  hosts  may  possibly 
have  many  commanders ; (in  such  a case)  there  will  be  evil.’ 
Legge  explains : ‘ The  third  place  is  odd,  and  should  be  occupied 
by  a strong  line,  instead  of  which  we  have  a weak  line  in  it. 
But  it  is  at  the  top  of  the  lower  trigram,  and  its  subject  should 
be  in  office  or  activity.  There  is  suggested  the  idea  that  its 
subject  has  vaulted  over  the  second  line,  and  wishes  to  share 
in  the  command  and  honour  of  him  who  has  been  appointed  to 
be  commander-in-chief.  The  lesson  of  the  previous  line  is  made 
of  none  effect.  We  have  a divided  authority  in  the  expedition. 
The  result  can  only  be  evil.’ 

‘ The  foui'th  line,  divided,  shows  the  hosts  in  retreat : there 
is  no  error.’  Legge  comments  thus : ‘ The  line  is  also  weak, 
and  victory  cannot  be  expected  ; but  in  the  fourth  place  a weak 
line  is  in  its  correct  position,  and  its  subject  will  do  what  is 
right  in  his  circumstances.  He  will  retreat,  and  a retreat  is  for 
him  the  part  of  wisdom.’ 

‘The  fifth  line,  divided,  shows  birds  in  the  fields,  which  it  is 
advantageous  to  seize  (and  destroy).  There  will  be  no  error. 
If  the  oldest  son  lead  the  host,  and  younger  men  be  (also)  in 
command,  however  firm  and  correct  he  may  be,  there  will  be 
evil.’  Legge  inteqrrets  the  Duke’s  findings  thus  : ‘ We  have  an 
intimation  [in  this  passage]  . . . that  only  defensive  war,  or 
war  waged  by  the  rightful  authority  to  put  down  rebellion  and 
lawlessness,  is  right.  “ The  birds  in  the  fields  ” are  emblematic 
of  plunderers  and  invaders,  whom  it  will  be  well  to  destroy. 
The  fifth  line  symbolizes  the  chief  authority,  but  here  he  is 
weak  or  humble,  and  has  given  all  power  and  authorit.v  to 
execute  judgment  into  the  hands  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
who  is  the  oldest  son  ; and  in  the  sul)ject  of  line  3 we  have  an 
example  of  the  younger  men  who  would  cause  evil  if  allowed  to 
share  his  power.’ 

‘The topmost  line,  divided,  shows  the  great  ruler  delivering 
his  charges  (to  the  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves), 
appointing  some  to  be  rulers  of  States,  and  others  to  be  chiefs 
of  clans.  But  small  men  should  not  be  employed  (in  such 
positions).’  Legge  thus  comments : ‘ The  action  of  the  hexa- 
gram has  been  gone  through.  The  expedition  has  been  con- 
ducted to  a successful  end.  The  enemy  has  been  subdued. 


His  territories  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  conqueror.  The 
commander-in-chief  has  done  his  part  well.  His  sovereign, 
“the  great  ruler,”  comes  upon  the  scene,  and  rewards  the 
officers  who  have  been  conspicuous  by  their  bravery  and  skill, 
conferring  on  them  rank  and  lands.  But  he  is  warned  to  have 
respect  in  doing  so  to  their  moral  character.  Small  men,  of 
ordinary'  or  less  than  ordinary  character,  may  be  rewarded 
with  riches  and  certain  honours  ; but  land  and  the  welfare  of 
its  population  should  not  be  given  into  the  hands  of  any  who 
are  not  equal  to  the  responsibility  of  such  a trust.’ 

To  turn  now  to  the  main  deduction  of  King 
\V§n,  of  which  the  above  is  the  detailed  explana- 
tion. We  find  the  lessons  of  the  he.xagram  thus 
expressed  : ‘ Hze  indicates  how  (in  the  age  which 
it  supposes),  with  firmness  and  correctness  and 
(a  leader  of)  age  and  experience,  there  will  be  no 
error.’ 

It  will  he  observed,  from  this  example,  how  the 
character  of  the  lines  (whether  divided  or  un- 
divided), their  place  in  the  hexagram  (whether 
odd  or  even,  e.g.  1,  3,  5;  or  2,  4,  6),  and  their 
mutual  relation  to  eacli  other  (2  corresponding  to 
5,  etc.)  are  all  of  great  imiiortance  in  the  exposition 
of  the  les.sons  they  are  supposed  to  con\  ey.  The 
mutual  relation  of  the  2 trigrams  in  each  hexagram 
is  also  a matter  of  importance. 

This  specimen  will  serve  to  show  how  little  there 
is  of  any  cosmological  element  in  the  original 
Book  of  Changes,  and  how  far  the  modern  com- 
mentators have  wandered  from  the  intention  of 
the  compiler  and  his  earliest  expositor  ; in  fact,  it 
was  only  by  an  arbitrary  forcing  of  the  j)riniitive 
modes  of  divination,  and  the  introduction  of  entirel  j’ 
new  ideas  in  the  Appendixes,  that  Chucius  suc- 
ceeded in  building  up  the  system  which  is  attri- 
buted to  him,  and  which  has  only  the  slightest 
.affinity  with  the  diagrams  of  King  Wen.  A rough 
parallel  might  be  established  between  the  diagrams 
and  our  modern  playing  cards,  in  which  the  calendar 
may  be  said  to  be  represented,  though  with  no 
cosmological  intention,  the  4 suits  repre.senting  the 
4 seiisons  ; the  13  cards  in  each  suit  = the  13 
sidereal  months  ; the  52  cards  = the  52  weeks  of 
the  year  ; the  364  pips  (including  the  value  of  the 
‘ coat’  cards)  = the  days  of  the  year,  etc.  ; and,  as 
the  cards  are  now  employed  by  pretended  ‘ fortune- 
tellers ’ as  a key  to  the  secrets  of  human  existence, 
so  the  hexagrams  of  King  Wen  came  to  be  applied, 
in  course  of  time,  to  issues  much  larger  than  were 
ever  contemplated  by  their  inventor. 

The  chief  exponent  of  the  modern  system  was 
Chucius,  whose  name  is  pre-eminent  amongst  the 
philosophers  of  the  Sung  school  of  the  11th  and 
12th  centuries  in  China.  Confucius  and  JMencius 
were  practical  philosojihers,  but  Chucius  u as  not 
content  to  accept  the  fact  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
which  had  been  sufficient  for  the  great'  teachers 
who  pi'eceded  him  ; ho  ende.avoured  to  establish  a 
systematic  theory  of  the  origin  of  all  things,  find- 
ing in  the  Yi-king,  as  he  sujjposed,  a groundwork 
for  his  researches.  He  was  further  aided  in  his 
speculations  by  Taoistic  and  Buddhistic  sugges- 
tions, as  well  as  bj’  other  philosophic  concepts 
which  may  well  have  reached  China  by  that  time, 
and  which  to  an  ardent  and  omnivorous  student 
would  prove  attractive.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  he 
was  familiar  with  I’ersian  and  early  Christian  ideas 
propagated  by  the  Nestorian  teacliers  in  the  cen- 
turies preceding  him. 

It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  tliat  the 
earliest  conception  of  the  Chinese  regarding  the 
universe  was  ,a  theological  one,  while  the  later 
system  of  Chucius  is  jihilosophical ; and  it  is  owing 
to  this  fact  that  Chucius  found  himself  involved  in 
frequent  dilliculties  in  the  endeavour  to  harmonize 
the  two.  The  ancient  or  theological  concejtt  takes 
its  starting-point  from  Shang-ti,  or  Heaven  ; the 
Taoistic  or  philosophic  theory  goes  no  further  back 
than  the  ‘ Great  Extreme  ’ ; but  Chucius,  though 
professedly  no  theologian,  aiqieais  unable  to  eliinin- 
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ate  from  his  system  some  traces  of  the  ancient 
conviction  that  behind  all  phenomena  there  is  a 
power,  variously  described  as  Heaven,  the  ‘ Con- 
troller,’ the  ‘Great  Framer’  (or  ‘Potter’),  etc., 
while  he  shrank  from  any  suggestion  of  anthropo- 
morphism, and  disclaimed  the  view  that  that 
power  actively  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  theories  of  Chucius  are 
not  intended  to  account  for  ultimate  beginnings  ; 
his  conception  of  the  present  world  is  that  it  is  but 
one  of  a long  series  of  similar  existences  which 
have  flourished  in  turn,  and  have  been  corrupted, 
each  disappearing  eventually  from  view  and  giving 
place  to  a new  world.  He  makes  no  attempt  to 
explain  how  the  primal  element  came  into  being, 
but  finds  his  starting-point  in  the  theory  of  the 
existence  of  a Natural  Law  which  he  denominates 
Li  (pronounced  Lee),  and  a vital  essence  which  he 
calls  K'i  (pronounced  Chee).  He  does  not  inquire 
wherein  this  Law  resides,  or  where  this  vital 
‘ breath  ’ is  derived  from.  The  theologian  may 
contend  for  the  recognition  of  a Divine  creator  or 
framer,  but  Chucius,  though  he  does  not  traverse 
the  argument,  declines  to  discuss  the  subject.  In 
inquiring,  tlierefore,  into  the  evolution  of  this 
present  world,  he  finds  its  material  basis  in  K'i 
(vapour,  breath,  air,  etc.),  and  its  active  principle 
in  Li — both  eternal  in  their  nature,  as  existing 
before  the  clock  of  time  began  to  strike,  yet 
admitting  of  a priority  of  order  in  the  case  of  Li. 
The  alternate  action  and  inaction  of  Li,  in  the 
sphere  of  K'i,  produced  the  positive  and  negative 
forms,  Yang  and  Yin,  variously  represented  as 
Light  and  Darkness,  Heaven  and  Earth,  Male  and 
Female,  etc.,  whose  vicissitudes  constitute  the 
Tao,  or  Course  of  Nature,  as  reflected  in  the  4 
seasons,  the  alternations  of  day  and  night,  etc. 
The  Yang  and  Yin  contain  the  ‘Five  elements’  in 
embryo,  viz.  metal,  wood,  water,  fire,  and  earth, 
of  which  water  and  fire  are  regarded  as  the  simplest 
forms.  Each  element  possesses  a Yang  and  a Yin 
quality,  and  all  are  pervaded  by  Li.  As  a result 
of  the  interaction  of  these  two  ‘ forms  ’ — the  Yang 
and  the  Yin,  which  are  in  constant  motion — a 
certain  amount  of  ‘ sediment  ’ is  precipitated  to 
the  centre  of  the  whirling  mass  and  becomes 
Earth,  whilst  the  more  subtle  excreta  are  flung 
upwards  to  the  outer  ring  of  the  circle,  and  become 
Heaven.  Earth  remains  motionless  in  the  centre, 
whilst  the  Heavens  revolve  continually,  as  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  serve  to  show. 

The  myriad  creatures  were  produced  by  the 
spontaneous  coagulation  of  the  finer  essences  of 
the  five  elements  in  the  Yang-Yin,  forming  a her- 
maphroditic being  or  pair,  which  in  course  of  time 
separated  and  gave  birth  to  the  male  and  female 
species  which  now  constitute  the  human  race. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a glance  how  far  removed 
these  theories  are  from  the  system  of  divination 
attributed  to  King  Wen,  and  it  seems  inevitable 
that  they  represent  an  interpretation  of  that 
system  entirely  alien  to  the  purpose  which  inspired 
its  first  exponents.  From  Chucius’  own  words,  we 
are  led  to  conclude  that  the  study  of  the  Yi  had 
made  little  progress  during  the  centuries  which 
had  elapsed  from  the  days  of  Confucius  until  his 
own  time.  It  seems  probable  that  the  later  Ap- 
nendixes,  popularly  ascribed  to  the  great  ‘ Master’ 
Iiimself,  belong  to  a period  long  posterior,  and 
they  seem  to  reflect  ojiinions  which  began  to  be 
current  only  in  Chucius’ days.  Philosophers  such  as 
Hhao-yung  (A.D.  1011-1077),  of  whom  Chucius  says, 
‘From  the  time  of  Confucius  no  one  understood 
this  {i.e.  the  relation  between  the  Great  Extreme, 
the  8 diagrams,  etc.)  until  Shao  explained  it,’  and 
Chow  Tun-i  (A.D.  1017-1073),  to  whom  is  attri- 
buted the  circular  diagram  of  the  Great  Extreme, 
apparently  iiiadc  use  of  the  Yi  as  a vehicle  of 


Taoistic  ideas,  and  applied  to  the  ‘strong’  and 
‘weak’  lines  of  King  W6n  the  system  of  Yang 
and  Yin,  which  nowhere  .appears  in  the  text  of  the 
Yi,  but  which  is  suggested  by  the  words  of  Lao-tze 
in  the  Tao-Ti-King) ; 

‘Tao  produced  unity  ; unity  produced  duality;  duality  pro- 
duced trinity  ; and  trinity  produced  the  innumerable  objects  ; 
the  innumerable  objects,  carrying  the  feminine  or  shadow 
principle  on  the  one  side,  and  the  masculine  or  sunlight 
principle  on  the  other,  created  a just  harmony  by  their  respect- 
ive clashes  of  primitive  impulse  or  ether  ’ (Parker’s  tr.). 

It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  Chinese 
cosmogony  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and 
that  the  ancients  were  content  to  accept  the  fact 
of  the  universe  without  abstruse  theorizing  as  to 
its  origin  and  method.  The  Sung  philosophers 
adopted  the  trilinear  figures  of  the  Yi,  but  devised 
.a  new  diagram  of  what  they  called  the  ‘Great 
Extreme,’  viz.  a circle  intended  to  represent  the 
ultimate  principle  Li,  which,  in  their  system, 
indicates  the  limit  of  philosophical  discussion.  This 
circle  was  subdivided  thus  : 


to  illustrate  the  interaction  and  constant  gyrations 
of  the  Yang  and  Yin,  i.e.  the  primal  essence,  or 
K'i  in  its  2 forms,  the  motive  power  in  which  is 
Li.  Another  circle  represents  the  K'i  as  divided 
into  its  constituent  elements,  i.e.  the  five  active 
principles — water,  fire,  wood,  metal,  and  earth. 
Sometimes  the  four  seasons  are  represented. 

From  these  we  may  learn  that,  according  to 
Chucius,  the  world  came  into  existence  as  a result 
of  the  operation  of  Li,  or  ‘Natural  Law,’  setting 
in  motion  the  K'i,  or  ‘vital  essence,’ which,  by  the 
interaction  of  its  two  forms,  Yang  and  Yin,  con- 
taining the  5 elements,  threw  off,  in  its  perpetual 
revolutions,  the  excreta  which  coagulated  respect- 
ively into  Heaven,  on  the  outward  edge,  and  Earth, 
in  the  centre ; and  that  the  vicissitudes  of  Yang 
and  Yin  account  for  the  regular  succession  of  day 
and  night,  the  alternate  waxing  and  waning  of  the 
same  being  the  cause  of  the  four  seasons ; and 
that,  when  the  great  cycle,  calculated  as  occupying 
a Iccilpa,  or  129,600  years,  is  accomplished  through 
the  exhaustion  of  the  Yang  element  in  man,  as 
exhibited  by  moral  declension  and  universal  cor- 
ruption, the  Avhole  system  is  resolved  into  its 
constituent  elements,  and  a new  heaven  and  earth 
are  called  into  being. 

Man’s  place  in  Nature. — As  to  the  place  which 
man  occupies  in  this  system,  since  man  is  com- 
ponnded  of  the  five  elements  constituting  the  K'i,  or 
vital  essence,  in  which  the  Li  operates,  he  is 
described  as  a microcosm — a world  in  miniature — 
from  which  it  follows  that  every  man  has  within 
him  a ‘spark  of  the  Divine.’  In  some  men  the 
Yang  predominates;  in  others  the  Yin.  Of  the 
former  are  the  Sages,  the  great  men  of  past  and 
present  times ; the  latter  are  represented  by  the 
‘ me.an  ’ men,  the  dull,  the  criminal,  etc.  As  in 
the  case  of  Nature,  so  man  has  his  seasons  of  spring, 
snmmer,  etc.,  .and  his  days  and  nights,  and,  like 
the  world,  comes  to  an  end  by  the  exhanstion  of 
the  K'i,  or  vital  breath.  Ills  gi'eat  business,  there- 
fore, is  to  frame  and  fashion  his  life  so  as  to  live 
in  conformity  with  the  Tao,  or  observed  order  of 
the  universe.'  ‘ No  contrariety’  must  be  his  motto. 
By  so  doing  he  may  attain  in  time  the  proud 
distinction  of  being  an  associate  of  Heaven  and 
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Earth.  As  to  his  future,  neither  Lao-tze,  Con- 
fucius, nor  Chucius  lias  anything  to  say  ; probably, 
from  the  philosophical  point  of  view,  death  to 
them,  though  they  would  not  discuss  it,  meant  a 
return  to  the  original  chaos,  like  the  universe  at 
the  end  of  its  cycle  of  existence  ; or,  to  express  it 
in  the  polite  but  equivocal  ])hrase  of  ancient  and 
modern  days,  a ‘return  to  Heaven.’ 

The  philosophic  idea  was,  however,  too  lofty 
and  illusive  for  common  acceptance,  and,  during 
the  Sung  dynasty,  the  tradition  of  a ‘ first  man  ’ 
was  evolved,  ascribing  the  ancestry  of  the  human 
race  to  a certain  P'an-ku,  of  whom  it  is  stated  in 
the  Lu-she  (Mayers’  tr.) ; 

‘ When  the  great  first  principle  had  given  birth  to  the  two 
primary  forms,  and  these  had  produced  the  four  secondary 
figures,  the  latter  underwent  transfonnations  and  evolutions, 
whence  the  natural  objects  depending  from  their  respective 
influences  came  abundantly  into  being.  The  first  who  came 
forth  to  rule  the  world  was  named  P'an-ku^  and  he  was  also 
called  the  “Undeveloped  and  Unenlightened ” {i.e.  the  Embryo).’ 

This  idea  is  now  almost  universally  accepted  by 
the  mass  of  the  unlearned  in  China,  and  by  not  a 
few  of  the  scholarly  class,  being,  as  it  were,  a sort 
of  concretion  of  the  indefinite  theories  of  tlie 
Chucian  philosophers  as  to  the  origin  of  man. 

The  place  occupied  by  spiritual  beings. — Though 
Confucius  and  Chucius  (16  centuries  later)  were 
unwilling  to  enter  into  the  question  of  spiritual 
existences,  and  though  the  latter  expressly  declared 
the  difficulties  involved  in  such  a theory,  the  fact 
that  the  earliest  records  refer  so  frequently  to  the 
existence  of  spirits  made  it  necessary  that  a place 
should  be  found  for  them  in  tlie  Chinese  philosophy, 
and,  accordingly,  the  Kxiei-shen,  or  spirits,  were 
adopted  as  representing,  so  to  speak,  in  personal 
form,  the  activities  at  work  in  the  changing 
phenomena  of  Nature ; but  the  ancient  doctrine 
that  the  spirits  are  the  ministers  of  God,  carrying 
out  His  behests,  on  the  analogy  of  the  officers  of 
State  fulfilling  the  decrees  of  the  sovereign,  sur- 
vives, in  a somewhat  debased  form,  in  the  popular 
opinion  which  invests  the  earth  and  air  with  a 
numberless  host  of  good  and  evil  spirits  or 
demons. 

The  place  of  God. — In  the  earliest  days  of  which 
we  possess  any  record,  Shang-ti,  or  God,  appears 
to  have  occupied  a chief  place  in  the  mind  of 
China’s  rulers,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  Chow 
dynasty  (12th  cent.  B.C.)  we  find  the  terms  ‘Heaven’ 
and  ‘Earth’  coming  into  prominence,  representing 
the  operations  of  God  in  Nature  and  Providence, 
and,  as  a consequence,  Shang-ti  is  removed  to  a 
greater  distance  than  that  intimate  relation  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  stood  vis-a-vis  his  votaries 
in  the  earlier  days.  Later  developments  contri- 
buted towards  the  increasing  of  this  distance,  and 
the  attitude  of  Confucius  towards  metaphysical 
and  transcendental  questions  tended  to  widen  the 
chasm.  Chucius  appears  to  have  relegated  God  to 
a position  of  infinite  remoteness  and  unknowable- 
ness, though  he  did  not  deny  the  possibility  of 
there  being  an  ultimate  ruling  power,  of  whose 
existence  individual  students  must  satisfy  them- 
selves; and  he  refers  to  the  ‘Great  Framer,’  the 
‘ Root  of  the  Great  Extreme,’  the  ‘ Heavenly 
decree  which  set  in  motion  the  primal  elements,’ 
etc.  His  conviction  seems  to  be  that  God,  or  the 
‘Infinite,’  invested  the  K'i,  or  vital  essence,  with 
His  own  Li,  or  Law,  and  then  allowed  the  creation 
to  develop  itself  spontaneously.  He  Himself  taking- 
no  further  active  share  in  the  affairs  of  Nature  or 
of  human  life.  Such  a contention,  indeed,  was 
directly  contrary  to  the  earlier  beliefs,  and  led 
Chucius,  unwillingly,  into  conflict  with  the  received 
opinions.  He,  however,  steadily  refused  to  discuss 
the  matter,  and  insisted  that  every  man  should  be 
‘ fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  ’ and  make  his 
o-wn  investigations.  Here  again  the  agnosticism 


of  Chucius  was  unable  to  overcome  the  immemorial 
persuasion  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  that  the 
‘ Supreme  Ruler  ’ interferes  actively  in  the  affairs 
of  the  nation,  and  sends  forth  His  agents,  includ- 
ing spirits  and  .sage.s,  to  fullil  His  behests.  Hence 
it  happens  that  Sliang-ti  is  still  worshii)ped  officially 
by  the  Emperors  of  China,  and  Heaven  is  invoked 
by  the  mass  of  the  people,  whilst  the  spirits  are 
solicited  to  exert  their  influence  on  behalf  of 
their  petitioners.  The  theological  concept  has 
thus  survived  the  philosophical,  and,  by  a strange 
inconsistency,  the  materialism  of  Confucius  and 
Chucius,  as  represented  by  the  modern  Chinese 
literate,  is  exhibited  in  a country  which,  above  all 
others,  is  remarkable  for  its  active  and  almost 
frenzied  addiction  to  the  propitiation  of  spirits  and 
demons. 

Literature. — J.  Leg:ge,  ‘Yi-king,’  in  SEE,  vol.  xvi.  [1882]; 
T.  M‘Clatchie»  tr.  of  the  works  of  the  philosopher  Choo- 
foo'tze  in  The  Chinese  Repository^  xviii.  [Shanghai,  1874] ; cf. 
also  the  literature  appended  to  art.  Confucius. 

W.  Gilbert  Walsiie. 

COSMOGONY  AND  COSMOLOGY  (Chris- 
tian).— I.  Early. — The  early  Christians  were  not 
seriously  perplexed  by  questions  of  cosmogony. 
They  had  come  into  a heritage,  whereby  they 
had  grown  up  into  the  current  I’alestinian-Jewish 
ideas  of  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the  world. 
Moreover,  they  looked  out  upon  the  world  and  the 
whole  realm  of  Nature  from  the  purely  religious 
standpoint.  ‘ In  the  beginning  God  ’ (Gn  H)  was 
the  primary  article  of  their  faith.  It  was  Jahweh, 
the  God  of  Israel,  who  had  ‘ measured  the  waters  in 
the  hollow  of  his  band,  and  meted  out  heaven  with 
the  span,  and  comprehended  the  dust  of  tlie  earth 
in  a measure,  and  weighed  the  mountains  in 
scales,  and  the  hills  in  a balance.  ...  It  is  he 
that  sitteth  upon  the  circle  of  the  earth  . . . that 
stretcheth  out  the  heavens  as  a curtain,  and 
spreadeth  them  out  as  a tent  to  dwell  in.  ...  I 
am  Jahweh,  and  there  is  none  else.  ...  I form 
the  light,  and  create  darkness  : I make  jieace,  .and 
create  evil.  I,  Jahweh,  do  all  these  things’  (Is 
4Q12-22  45S-7p  Psalms  8 and  104  express  the  same 
idea  of  the  sole,  beneficent  creatorship  of  God,  and 
in  Psalms  33  and  148  creation  by  the  spoken  word 
is  confidently  expressed.  The  Book  of  Job  is  like- 
wise pervaded  by  this  belief,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  Pr  8“"®^.  These  seem  to  have  been  the  prim.ary 
sources  from  which  the  early  Christians  drew  their 
conception  of  the  material  cosmos  and  God’s  rela- 
tion to  it.  This  simple  religious  view  found  free 
expression  in  their  prayeis  : ‘ O Lord,  thou  that 
didst  make  the  heaven  and  the  earth  and  the  sea, 
and  all  th.at  in  them  is’  (Ac  4-^).  And  Jesus  had 
expressed  His  f.aith  in  the  same  direct  and  simple 
way.  To  Him  God  was  ‘ Lord  of  he.aven  and 
earth’  (Mt  11-°),  who  ‘ maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on 
the  evil  and  the  good,  .and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just 
.and  the  unjust  ’ (Mt  5'"’).  His  heavenly  Father  also 
feeds  the  birds  of  the  he.avens,  .and  clothes  the 
grass  of  the  fields  (Mt  G"®”^').  The  disci])les,  like 
their  M.aster,  were  absorbed  in  the  thought  of  the 
loving  care  of  God,  and  His  gracious  provision  for 
all  His  cre.atures.  ‘In  him,’  says  St.  Paul,  ‘we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being’  (Ac  17***). 

But  the  profound  and  enduring  impression  which 
Jesus  ni.ade  upon  His  followers  soon  constrained 
them  to  associate  Him  with  the  Father  in  the 
work  of  creation.  It  was  He  who  had  brought 
redemption  from  sin,  and  given  them  .a  glad  new 
sense  of  sonship  rvith  God.  But  Lordship  in  the 
spiritual  world  must  .and  did  ultimately  involve 
equ.al  Lordship  in  the  nnaterial  world  ami  in  the 
whole  realm  of  the  Divine  activity.  This  ide.a  w.as 
early  exiiressed  by  St.  I’aul,  w)io  says : ‘ To  us 
there  is  one  God,  the  F.ather,  of  whom  are  .all 
things,  and  we  unto  him  ; .and  one  Lord,  Jesus 
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Christ,  through  wiiom  are  all  things,  and  we 
through  him  ’ (1  Co  S'*)  ; ‘ for  in  him  [the  Son]  were 
all  things  created  . . . things  visible  and  things 
invisible  . . . and  he  is  before  all  things,  and  in 
him  all  things  consist’  (Col  ; cf.  He  !“•)•  ‘ By 

faith  we  understand,’  says  the  author  of  the  Ep.  to 
the  Hebrews,  ‘ that  the  worlds  have  been  framed  by 
the  word  (p-fjixari)  of  God’  (He  IP).  ‘ In  the  begin- 
ning was  the  Logos,’  says  St.  John,  ‘ and  the 
Logos  was  with  God,  and  the  Logos  was  God  . . . 
all  things  were  made  by  him’  (Jn  1'"^ ; cf.  Rev  4’^). 
The  specific  use  of  the  word  Logos  by  the  Fourth 
Evangelist  completed  and  confirmed  a development 
which  had  been  in  progress  for  several  decades,  by 
which  Jesus  as  the  Son  was  definitely  classed  with 
God  the  Father,  and  associated  with  Him  in  the 
creation  and  government  of  both  the  visible  and 
the  invisible  world.  It  also  tended  to  reconcile 
and  adjust  the  Christian  faith  to  the  late  Jewish 
development  of  the  concept  ‘ wisdom  ’ (Pr  8,  Sir  24, 
Wis  8,  and  the  like)  and  the  current  Hellenistic 
idea  of  the  Logos  (Book  of  Wisdom,  Philo  Judseus, 
and  the  like).  Christian  cosmology  henceforth 
was  definitely  related  to  the  Person  of  Christ. 

But  the  tragic  fate  which  overtook  Jesus,  and 
His  own  utterances  concerning  the  machinations 
of  the  ‘ prince  of  this  world,’  together  with  His 
teachings  regarding  His  ‘ return,’  and  the  ‘day  of 
judgment,’  and  the  ‘last  things,’  made  a deep  and 
solemn  impression  upon  His  disciples.  Everything 
seemed  to  constrain  them  to  believe  in  the  presence 
of  an  opposing  Satanic  power  in  the  universe  (Ac  5, 
8,  13;  Rev  2^^  and  oft.).  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the 
‘ lawless  one  ’ . . . whose  ‘ coming  is  according  to 
the  working  of  Satan  ’ (2  Th  2®'- ) ; he  declares  that 
the  ‘wliole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in 
pain  together  until  now’  (Ro  8^^),  and  that  ‘our 
wrestling  is  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against 
the  principalities,  against  the  powers,  against  the 
world-rulers  of  this  darkness,  against  the  spiritual 
hosts  of  wickedness  in  the  heavenly  places  ’ (Eph 
6^^).  The  Book  of  Revelation  attempts  to  describe 
this  great  world-drama,  this  duel  between  good 
and  evil,  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  ‘ Lamb  that 
hath  been  slain.’  In  this  more  or  less  incoherent 
and  dualistic  view  of  things,  we  have  the  out- 
cropping of  Babylonian  and  Persian  ideas,  which 
for  several  generations  had  been  occupying  a large 
place  in  Jewish  thought  (see  Test.  Twelve  Patri- 
archs, Bk.  of  Jubilees,  Bk.  of  Enoch,  Assump.  of 
Moses;  cf.  Mt  4“-  122^'-  13“  Jn  12^\  Ac  13i^ 
2 Co  IP,  Eph  22  6“  Ja  4^  1 P He  1 Jn  3®, 
and  oft.).  Christian  cosmology,  accordingly,  be- 
comes profoundly  aflected  by  the  resurgence  of 
Bab.-Pers.-Jewisii  ideas,  and  takes  on  a dualistic 
cast. 

The  lapse  into  ‘ sins  of  the  flesh  ’ on  the  part  of 
professing  Christians,  as  well  as  the  appalling 
moral  corruption  of  environing  paganism,  gradually 
led  to  the  conviction  that  sin  has  its  primal  seat  in 
‘ the  flesh.’  Here,  again,  we  have  the  outcropping 
of  ideas  already  rife  in  current  Judaism  and 
paganism.  St.  Paul’s  teaching  was  more  or  less 
infected  by  the  half-assumption  of  the  physical 
basis  of  sin,  and  he  exhibits  a distinct  tendency 
toward  asceticism  (Gal  5*““’-,  1 Co  3*®-  7^®',  Ro  7“®'j. 
The  whole  trend  of  thought  witliin  the  Christian 
Church  gradually  became  reactionary  and  ascetic. 
Some  began  to  withdraw  from  marital  and  social 
relations  and  to  ‘flee  from  the  world.’  Asceticism 
entered  as  a constituent  element  into  Christian 
ethics,  and  soon  coloured  the  whole  view  of  things, 
giving  its  character  to  contemporary  cosmology. 
If  evil  is  inherent  in  matter,  or,  rather,  if  matter 
is  inlierently  evil,  the  question  of  the  creation  and 
government  of  the  world  by  an  all-wise  and  bene- 
licent  God  becomes  seriously  complicated.  Tlie 
Cliristians  were,  as  a rule,  inclined  to  emphasize 


the  Genesis  story  of  tlie  ‘ Creation  ’ and  ‘ Fall,’  and 
thereby  to  shield  God  from  complicity  in  the  intro- 
dnetion  of  evil  into  the  universe.  But  there  were 
other  and  diverse  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the 
cosmos  and  the  entrance  of  evil  into  it. 

The  Gnostics  were  not  only  the  ‘ first  Christian 
theologians,’  but  the  first  cosraogonists  and  cos- 
mologists.  Indeed,  their  primary  concern  was  to 
discover  and  develop  a theory  of  the  cosmos  which 
should  shield  the  Supreme  Being  from  all  com- 
plicity in,  or  responsibility  for,  its  creation,  which 
seemed  to  them  to  involve  also  the  production  of 
evil.  They,  accordingly,  assumed  that  the  ma- 
terial cosmos  arose  through  the  more  or  less  blind 
and  perverse  activity  of  the  Demiurge,  who  was  far 
removed  from  the  Supreme  God  and  the  heavenly 
Pleroma.  Although  man  was  created  by  the  Demi- 
urge, he  yet  received,  through  ‘ Sophia,’  sparks 
from  the  Divine  nature,  and  is  struggling  to  get 
free  from  his  material  bondage.  Ascetic  discipline 
is,  accordingly,  one  of  the  means  by  which  the 
Gnostic  is  to  overcome  ‘ sin  in  the  flesh,’  and  secure 
salvation.  Another  means  is  the  rational  revela- 
tion which  the  Logos  made  to  the  world  when  He 
became  manifest  in  tha  Christ.  The  ‘ prince  of 
this  world  ’ must  be  overthrown  by  the  Supreme 
God,  who  has  sent  His  Son  to  rescue  men  from 
their  bondage  to  evil  { = v\r)).  In  all  these  Gnostic 
views  we  have  but  the  exaggeration  or  perversion 
of  ideas  that  were  then  present  in  current  Christian 
thought,  and  which  had  come  as  a heritage  from 
Judaism  and  environing  paganism.  In  other 
words.  Gnosticism  {q.v.)  was  but  an  aberrant  form 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  its  crude  and  fantastic 
cosmologies  were,  after  all,  only  abortive  efforts  to 
solve  the  riddle  of  the  universe  in  a supposedly 
Christian  fashion.  The  cosmic  views  of  the  Gnostics 
persisted  in  modified  forms  in  Neo-Platonism  (q.v.) 
and  in  Maniehajism  (q.v.). 

The  Apologists,  contemporaries  of  the  Gnostics, 
fell  back,  as  a rule,  upon  the  simple  ‘ Creation  ’ 
and  ‘ Fall  ’ stories  of  Genesis,  and  thereby  escaped 
the  worst  excesses.  They  also  made  ample  use  of 
the  Platonic-Stoic-Philonian  Logos  idea,  and  em- 
phasized the  mediatorship  of  the  Logos  in  the 
work  of  creation.  They  were  likewise  surcharged 
with  a belief  in  demons  and  opposing  Satanic 
powers,  but  they  looked  forward  to  the  destruction 
of  the  material  cosmos  and  the  overthrow  of  all 
hostile  forces.  Justin  Martyr  and  Athenagoras 
speak  of  God  as  having  fashioned  the  world  out  of 
formless  material  {OXrj),  but  Theophilus  declares 
that  God  created  all  things  ex  nihilo  ovk  6vt(jjv). 
Each  based  his  assumption  upon  Gn  !“•  2^-  (Justin, 
Apol.  i.  10,  20,  59,  67  ; Athenag.  Apol.  for  Christ. 
15 ; Theophilus,  Autol.  i.  6,  7,  10,  ii.  4,  6,  10 ; cf. 
Tatian,  Acldr.  to  Greeks,  5 and  12 ; Aristides, 
Apol.  1 and  4).  The  Apologists,  as  a rule,  thought 
of  evil  as  inherent  in  matter,  and  accordingly  were 
inclined  towards  asceticism  ; but  they  preserved,  to 
a degree,  the  simpler  religious  view  of  Apostolic 
times,  which  they  derived  mainly  from  the  OT. 

Irenseus  and  Tertullian,  Clem.  Alex.,  Origen, 
and  Hippolytus  reject  the  Gnostic  theory  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  by  the  Demiurge,  and 
emphasize  the  function  of  the  Logos-Son  in  the 
whole  realm  of  the  Divine  activity.  The  NT 
writings  are  now  quoted  as  authoritative  Scrip- 
ture, but  the  OT  is  also  heavily  drawn  upon  to 
explain  God’s  relation  to  the  cosmos.  But,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  these  men  were  ‘ children  of  their 
own  times,’  altliougli  seeking  to  pass  on  a heritage. 
Some  of  the  earlier  crudities  were  retained,  espe- 
cially the  belief  in  evil  as  somehow  inherent  in 
material  things.  With  some  slight  aberrations, 
the  Church  Fathers  of  the  3rd  cent,  were  true  to 
the  unformulated  cosmology  of  the  OT  and  NT, 
coloured  by  the  speculations  of  the  Apologists 
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(Iren.  c.  Hoer.  I.  iii.  6,  x.  1 f.,  xxii.  1,  II.  x.  and  xi., 
V.  xviii.  ; Tert.  adv.  Harm.  29-34  and  4.5,  adv. 
Prax.  19,  adv.  Marc.  i.  15  and  16  ; Clem.  Alex. 
Str.  vi.  16;  Origen,  de  Prin.,  Frsef.,  I.  ii.,  ii.  i.  iii. 
ix.,  III.  V.,  c.  Cels.  vi.  49-61,  Com.  in  Joh.  i.  17  and 
22  ; Hippol.  Phil.  i.  If.,  c.  Noet.  9-14 ; cf.  Arnob. 
adm.  Gent.  ii.  58  ; Lactant.  Div.  Inst.  ii.  10,  vii.  5 ; 
Symb.  AvostoL). 

The  Nicene  Fathers  make  no  distinct  advance 
upon  the  cosmology  of  tlieir  predecessors.  Atlian- 
asius  refutes  tlie  lieathen  views  of  the  origin  and 
constitution  of  tlie  universe  (c.  Gent.  6,  7,  29, 
35-40),  and  emphasizes  tlie  co-operation  of  the  Son 
in  the  work  of  creation  (c.  Arianos,  i.  22,  29,  ii.  21). 
Eusebius,  in  his  Praep.  Evany.,  describes  the  cos- 
mologies of  the  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  and  Greeks 
(i.  6-11),  and  later  expands  the  Creation-story  of 
the  Hebrews,  quoting,  in  confirmation  of  his  own 
views,  from  Philo,  Origen,  Dionysius  Alex.,  Maxi- 
mus, Plato,  and  others  (vii.  10-22,  viii.  13  f.,  xi. 
29-38,  xiv.  23).  Plato  he  assumes  to  have  derived 
his  knowledge  of  the  creation  and  constitution  of 
the  universe  from  Moses.  Eusebius  then  sets 
forth  the  teaching  of  the  Stoics  and  Neo-Platonists 
by  extended  quotations,  testing  always  by  the 
Genesis  story.  The  standard  exposition  of  Gn  1 
and  2 meets  us  in  Basil’s  Hexaemeron.  But  the 
treatment  here  is  homiletical  and  fervently  re- 
ligious. In  this  we  are  reminded  of  the  early 
Christian  view  of  things  (NT  ; Clem.  Korn.  20  and 
33  ; Herm.  Past.  Vis.  i.  3,  4,  iii.  4,  1 ; Didache,  3 
and  10). 

Augustine  has  only  incidental  allusions  to  co.s- 
molog}'',  but  is  chielly  interested  in  defending  the 
Creator  from  complicity  in  the  origin  of  evil.  This 
he  does  by  assuming  that  sin  has  its  principal 
seat  in  the  will.  Kebellion  against  God  on  the 
part  of  both  angels  and  men  was  the  beginning  of 
sin  and  the  cause  of  ‘ ali  our  woes,  with  loss  of 
Eden’  (Conf.  vii.  6-7, 9, 15-20,  xii.  7,  8, 12,  15-29,  da 
Civ.  Dei,  xi.  4, 6-23,  xii.  10-15).  The  eschatological 
element,  which  was  so  prominent  in  Apostolic 
times,  has  practically  disappeared  in  Augustine. 
It  began  to  wane  at  the  opening  of  the  2nd  cent. , 
and  diminished  as  the  Church  became  established 
in  the  Empire  and  set  about  to  conquer  the  world. 
In  other  respects  the  cosmological  elements  remain 
in  about  the  same  proportions. 

The  picture  which  the  early  Christians  made  for 
themselves  of  the  cosmos  and  its  related  parts  is 
not  easily  portrayed.  The  earth  is,  of  course, 
central  in  their  universe,  aud  is  surrounded  and 
sustained  from  beneath  by  the  chaotic  watery 
abyss.  Above  is  the  firmament,  which  supports 
the  heavens  as  a fixed  vault,  furnishing  a path  for 
the  sun  and  all  the  planets.  Beyond  and  above 
the  firmament  are  the  fixed  stars,  and  all  the  hosts 
of  heaven.  The  waters  above  the  firmament  are 
separated  by  it  from  the  waters  beneath,  and  serve 
as  a fountain  to  refresh  the  earth  with  timely 
showers.  Sheol,  or  Hades,  was  placed  beneath  the 
earth,  and  served  as  the  prison-house,  or  waiting- 
place,  for  departed  S2)irits.  The  cosmos  as  a whole 
was  conceived  as  having  been  created  for  the  sake 
of  man  and  the  heavenly  intelligences,  and  as  ruled 
over  in  wisdom  and  righteousness.  It  reveals  the 
glory  of  God,  and  interprets  His  majesty  and 
eternal  Divinity. 

Literature. — E.  W.  MoUer,  Gesch.  der  Kosmol.  in  der  grievlt . 
ffirc/ie,  Halle,  18C0 ; R.  B.  Kiibel,  ‘Zur  ethischen  Leliru  voiu 
Kosmos  unrt  Askeae,’  in  Ncv^  Kirchl.  Zcitschr.  i.  (1800)  100  f. ; 
E.  Zeller,  Philos,  der  Gr.^,  Leijizig,  1892  f.,  iii. ; A.  Harnack, 
Hist,  of  IJogma,  Eng.  tr.  1894-99,  ii.  202  t.,247f. ; F.  Katten- 
busch,  Das  apustvl.  Sijmb.,  Leipzig,  1900,  ii.  616  f.,  622  f.,  etc.  ; 
C.  R.  Beaaley,  Dawn  of  Mod.  Geog.,  London,  1897,  i.  273  f.  ; 
HDD,  art.  ‘ Cosmogony  PHE artt.  ‘ Sohopfung ’ and  ' Welt  ’ ; 
Vacant,  Diet.  deTMol.  Cath.,  I’aris,  1906,  art.  ‘Ortation.’ 

E.  K.  Mitchell. 

2.  Mediaeval  and  modern. — In  the  period  from 
the  fall  of  the  Koman  Enqiire  to  the  10th  cent. 


there  was  little  thought  upon  these  subjects.  The 
leaders  of  the  Church  were  content  to  foUow  the 
teachings  of  the  Fathers,  and  Augustine’s  inier- 
fn  etation  of  the  formation  of  the  world  was  accepter 
without  question.  The  first  one  to  depart  from 
the  accepted  belief,  or  to  tiy  to  explain  it  in 
philosophical  way,  w'as  John  Scotus  Erigena.  In 
his  study  of  the  writings  of  Dionysius  he  became 
acquainted  with  Neo-Platonic  ideas,  and  he  tried 
to  apply  these  to  the  Biblical  account  of  Creation. 
He  dejiarted  from  the  views  of  the  Fathers  by 
bringing  in  the  theory  that  all  things  emanate  from 
God.  His  views  are  expressed  in  his  book  entitled 
Concerning  the  Division  of  Nature,  including  under 
‘ Nature  ’ the  sum-total  of  existence.  Natui-e  in 
this  sense  is  divided  into  four  species ; that  which 
creates  and  is  not  created  ; that  which  is  created 
and  creates  ; that  which  is  created  and  does  not 
create  ; that  which  neither  creates  nor  is  created. 
The  first  of  these — that  which  creates  and  is  not 
created — is  God  as  tlie  essence,  source,  and  sub- 
stance of  all  things,  the  one  Being  who  trul\' 
exists.  Erigena’s  view  is  pantheistic,  in  that  he 
teaches  that  God  created  the  world  out  of  His  own 
e.ssence.  He  held  to  an  all-including  unity  be- 
cause God  is  all.  It  was  easy  for  him  to  reconcile 
his  apparent  iiantheism  with  the  teaching  of 
the  Church,  by  saying  that  the  Divine  essence 
was  the  nothing  out  of  which  the  world  was 
created. 

Through  the  Middle  Ages  the  Schoolmen  gave 
little  attention  to  the  subject  of  Creation.  They 
were  content  to  accept  the  views  which  had  been 
handed  down  to  them,  and  those  who  failed  to 
do  this  were  sure  to  come  into  conllict  with  the 
Church  authorities.  It  was  agreed  that  the  uni- 
verse came  into  being  and  was  sustained  and 
overned  by  the  Divine  will.  Whether  the  six 
ays  of  Creation  were  days  of  twenty-four  hours 
each  was  open  to  some  discussion  ; but  two  iioints 
must  be  agreed  to  by  the  orthodox,  viz.  that  the 
universe  was  created  out  of  nothing,  and  that  it 
was  not  from  eternity,  but  had  a beginning  in 
time.  The  most  profound  thinker  on  this  subject 
in  the  mediaeval  period  was  Anselm  of  Canterbury, 
who  modified  the  traditional  views  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Platonic  ideas.  He  explains  (Monolog. 
ix.)  the  meaning  of  the  expression  ca:  ni/iilo  by 
saying  that  there  is  no  way  by  which  anything  can 
be  made  by  another  unless  it  previously  exists  in 
the  mind  of  the  one  making  it.  Before  creation 
things  existed  eternally,  from  God  and  in  God,  as 
ideas.  They  did  not  exist  as  individuals,  but  in 
the  sense  that  God  foresaw  and  predestined  that 
they  would  be  made.  They  were  in  the  Divine 
mind  as  an  e.xample,  similitude,  or  rule  of  what 
was  to  be  made.  Before  the  making  of  the  uni- 
verse it  was  in  the  thought  of  the  ISuprcme  Being, 
but  no  material  existed  out  of  which  it  was  to 
bo  made.  Yet  it  was  not  nothing  in  its  relation 
to  the  reason  of  the  One  making.  By  reasoning 
in  this  way  Anselm  is  able  to  reconcile  his  philo- 
sophical views  with  the  accepted  interjuetation  of 
the  account  given  in  Genesis.  There  is  one  pas- 
sage (Cur  Dens  Homo,  i.  IS)  in  which  he  inqilies 
that  perhajis  the  six  days  of  Creation  were  dill'erent 
from  the  days  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
'riiomas  Aquinas  discusses  the  subject  at  consider- 
able length,  but  adds  little  to  the  current  views. 
He  accejits  the  Biblical  cosmology,  admitting  that 
there  is  room  for  a dill'erenee  of  oinnion  about  the 
six  days.  Like  Albertus  Magnus,  ho  teaches  that 
Cre.atiou  was  a miracle  which  cannot  be  com- 
prehended by  the  natural  reason.  He  believed 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  demonstrate  that 
matter  was  not  eternal,  deprecating  the  etl'orts  of 
other  men  to  make  the  temporal  eharacter  of  the 
material  universe  a matter  that  could  be  proven. 
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He  taught  that  it  was  an  article  of  faith  to  believe 
that  the  world  was  created  in  time. 

Contemporary  with  the  Schoolmen  were  the 
various  heretical  sects,  diflering  in  some  respects 
from  the  ortliodox  in  their  views  of  the  creation 
and  government  of  the  world.  The  most  divergent 
from  the  commonly  accepted  views  were  the 
dualistic  sects,  which  at  the  same  time  claimed  to 
be  Christian.  They  went  by  various  names,  such 
as  Cathari,  Albigenses,  and  so  on.  They  seem  to 
have  gained  their  heretical  views  from  contact 
with  the  religions  of  the  East,  where  dualism  was 
very  common  at  the  time.  In  general  they  held 
that  there  were  two  principles,  or  spirits,  or 
creators,  which  had  to  do  with  the  making  of  the 
universe  visible  and  invisible.  These  two  were 
the  good  and  the  evil,  and  both  were  from  eternity, 
though  some  held  that  the  evil  spirit  was  originally 
good  and  had  fallen  from  his  first  estate.  The 
evil  spirit  was  the  author  of  the  OT,  and  the 
maker  of  all  visible  Nature.  He  had  created  man 
as  a physical  being,  and  was  the  cause  of  all 
natural  phenomena  and  all  disorders  in  Nature. 
The  good  spirit  was  the  author  of  the  NT.  He 
was  also  the  creator  of  the  human  soul,  which  had 
been  captured  and  imprisoned  by  the  evil  spirit. 

In  the  later  Middle  Ages  there  arose  various 
schools  of  Mystics.  Some  of  these  were  heretical 
and  frankly  pantheistic.  Others,  like  Master 
Eckhart,  considered  themselves  orthodox  Chris- 
tians, but  were  unable  to  escape  the  suspicion 
of  pantheism.  Eckhart  was  in  agreement  with 
Aquinas  in  his  belief  that  there  existed  from 
eternity  a world  of  ideas  distinct  from  the  world 
of  creatures.  He  explained  what  seemed  to  his 
contemporaries  to  be  pantheism,  by  saying  that 
creatures  are  made  in  time  and  out  of  nothing,  and 
that  they  existed  from  eternity  in  God  in  the  same 
sense  that  a work  of  art  exists  in  the  mind  of  the 
artist  before  it  takes  material  form.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  creation  from  all  time  was  in  the 
Divine  reason.  God  exists  in  created  visible  ob- 
jects as  their  essence.  The  external  world  is  but 
the  reflexion  of  the  innermost  essence  of  God. 

The  modern  Roman  Catholic  Church  holds  to 
the  teaching  of  Aquinas,  but  allows  a difference  of 
opinion  on  unimportant  points.  What  a Roman 
(Jatholic  must  believe  to-day  in  regard  to  cosmology 
and  cosmogony  is  defined  by  the  Vatican  Decrees. 
The  Council  declared  against  the  statement  that 
matter  alone  exists,  and  in  opposition  to  the  view 
that  the  substance  and  essence  of  God  and  of  all 
things  are  one  and  the  same  ; also  in  opposition  to 
the  view  that  finite  things,  both  corporeal  and 
spiritual,  or  at  least  spiritual,  have  emanated  from 
the  Divine  substance,  or  that  the  Divine  essence 
by  the  manifestation  and  evolution  of  itself  became 
all  things,  or  that  God  is  universal  or  indefinite 
Being,  which,  by  determining  itself,  constitutes 
the  universality  of  things.  The  positive  statement 
by  the  Council  was  that  God  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  time  produced  out  of  nothing  the  world 
and  all  things  both  spiritual  and  corporeal. 

The  Protestant  position,  as  given  in  the  earlier 
creeds,  is  merely  a paraphrase  of  the  cosmology 
found  in  Genesis.  The  Westminster  Confession 
states  : ‘ It  pleased  God  in  the  beginning  to  make 
or  create  out  of  nothing  the  world  and  all  things 
therein  in  the  space  of  six  days’  (iv.  1).  The 
Belgic  Confession  is  more  explicit:  ‘We  believe 
that  the  Father  by  the  Word  created  of  nothing 
the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  all  creatures,  as  it 
seemed  good  unto  Him,  giving  unto  every  creature 
its  being,  shape,  form.s,  and  several  offices  to  serve 
its  creator.’  ‘ We  believe  that  Fie  doth  also  uphold 
and  govern  them  by  His  infinite  power  for  the 
service  of  mankind  to  the  end  that  man  may  serve 
His  God  ’ (Art.  xii.). 


There  is,  of  course,  no  authoritative  statement 
for  Protestantism  relating  to  Chri.stian  cosmology 
and  cosmogony.  With  the  freedom  of  investiga- 
tion which  characterizes  modern  Protestantism, 
tliere  are  many  divergent  views.  Some  still  hold 
to  the  statements  of  the  older  creeds,  and  believe 
that  the  conclusions  of  science  have  nothing  to  do 
with  religion.  The  extreme  holders  of  this  position 
maintain  that  the  world  was  made  in  six  days  of 
twenty-four  hours  each,  but  this  view  has  a decreas- 
ing number  of  adherents.  Others  believe  that  the 
account  of  Creation  given  in  Genesis  is  strictly 
scientific,  and  that  the  statements  there  found 
correspond  in  a minute  degree  to  the  facts  of 
geology.  Others  consider  that  the  account  in 
Genesis  agrees  with  the  facts  only  in  a general 
way.  Others  regard  the  account  as  a myth  or 
legend  corresponding  to  the  Creation  stories  in 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  literature.  The  only 
points  upon  which  modern  Protestants  agree  are 
that  Goa  is  the  source  of  the  universe  ; that  it 
came  into  being  as  a result  of  the  free  exercise  of 
His  will ; and  that  it  is  continually  under  His 
care  and  control. 

See  also  art.  CREATION. 

Literature. — Aquinas,  Sum.  Theol.  \ T.  Harper,  The  Meta- 
physics of  the  School,  1879;  art.  ‘Creation,’  in  I)ict.  de  Thiol. 
Cath.  iii.  2079-2093.  See  also  ‘ Creation  ’ in  J.  Agar  Beet,  A 
Mantial  of  Theology,  1906 ; W.  Adams  Brown,  Christian  Theo- 
logy in  Outline,  1907  ; W.  N.  Clarke,  An  Outline  of  Christian 
Theology,  1898 ; I.  A.  Dorner,  A System  of  Chr.  Doctrine, 
Eng.  tr.  1880-82;  G.  P.  Fisher,  Hist,  of  Chr.  Doctrine,  1896; 
C.  Harris,  Pro  Fide,  1905 ; C.  Hodge,  Systematic  Theology, 
1872-73 ; W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  Dogmatic  Theology,  1889-94  ; H.  C. 
Sheldon,  A Hist,  of  Chr.  Doctrine,  1886 ; A.  H.  Strong, 
Systematic  Theology,  1907-9;  T.  B.  Strong,  A Manual  of 
Theology'^,  1903.  C.  M.  GEER. 

COSMOGONY  AND  COSMOLOGY  (Egyp- 
tian). — We  shall  here  divide  this  subject  into 
three  stages:  (1)  earth-myths,  (2)  sun-myths,  (3) 
theology. 

I.  Earth-myths. — The  attention  of  primitive 
man  was  naturally  first  directed  to  explaining 
tangible  Nature — the  earth,  the  sea,  and  the 
mists  which  lay  on  the  land.  The  most  ele- 
mentary distinction  between  racial  views  is  the 
sex  of  the  earth  and  of  the  abyss  or  sea,  which 
from  its  blueness  was  naturally  thought  to  be  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  blue  sky— the  heavenly 
ocean.  In  Egypt  the  sky  (Nut)  was  feminine,  the 
land  (To)  was  masculine.  Exceptionally  in  the 
13th  cent.  B.C.,  when  Semitic  influence  was 
strongest,  the  sexes  were  reversed,  as  in  Hebrew 
shdmayim  (‘heavens’)  is  masculine,  and  ^dddmah 
(‘  earth’)  is  feminine.  Similarly  in  Babylonia,  Ea 
(the  deep)  and  Anu  (the  sky)  are  masculine,  while 
Damkina  (the  land)  is  feminine.  The  same  attri- 
bution is  adopted  by  Greek,  Latin,  and  German, 
and  in  the  New  Zealand  mythology.  Egypt  was, 
therefore,  exceptional  in  the  sex  of  land  and  sky. 

These  elements  of  land  and  water  were  thought 
to  have  been  evolved  in  the  primal  chaos  of  the 
universal  ocean  (Nu  or  Nun),  when  ‘not  yet  was 
the  heaven,  not  yet  the  earth,  men  were  not,  not 
yet  born  were  the  gods,  not  yet  was  death’ 
(Pyramid  of  Pepy  I.,  1.  663). 

This  idea  passed  to  Hesiod,  along  with  the  same  sexes  as  in 
Egypt : 

‘ From  chaos  were  generated  Erehos  (masc.)  and  black 
Night  (fern.), 

And  from  Night  again  were  generated  Ether  and  Day, 
Whom  she  brought  forth,  having  conceived  from  the  em- 
brace of  Erebos.’  (Theogony,  123  ff.) 

He  probably  derived  it  through  the  Sidonians,  who,  Damascius 
asserts,  ‘ before  all  things  place  Chronos,  and  Pothos,  and 
OmichlSs.  And  by  a connexion  between  Pothos  and  Omichles, 
as  the  two  principles,  are  generated  Aer  and  Aura.’  This  view 
then  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

The  lifting  of  the  watery  mists,  which  are 
seen  rising  each  morning  from  the  Nile,  the  part- 
ing of  them  from  the  earth  and  the  raising  of 
them  to  tlie  sky,  was  a work  variously  attributed 
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to  Ra  (the  sun)  or  Shu  (the  atmosphere).  The 
heaven  (Nut)  was  forced  apart  from  the  earth 
(Keb  or  Seb)  ; and  usually  Shu  is  represented 
upholding  Nut  over  his  head. 

Similarly  in  New  Zealand,  the  earth  and  heaven  clave  together 
in  the  darkness,  and  had  produced  gods  and  men.  The  gods 
try  to  part  them,  but  cannot  until  the  god  and  father  of 
forests,  birds,  and  insects  strives ; ‘ his  head  is  now  firmly 
planted  on  his  mother  the  earth,  his  feet  he  raises  up  and  rests 
against  his  father  the  skies,  he  strains  his  back  and  limbs  with 
mighty  effort.  Now  are  rent  apart  Kangi  and  Papa,  and  witli 
cries  and  groans  of  woe  they  shriek  aloud.  ...  It  was  the  fierce 
thrusting  of  Tane  which  tore  the  heaven  from  the  earth,  so  that 
they  were  rent  ^art,  and  darkness  was  made  manifest,  and  so 
was  the  light’  (Gf.  Grey,  Polynes.  MythoL,  Lond.  1855  [reprint, 
p.3]). 

In  Egypt  it  was  similarly  assumed  that  Seb  and  Nut 
had  produced  Ra  or  Shu  before  they  were  separated. 

2.  Sun-myths. — The  genesis  of  the  sun  (Ra)  is 
variously  attributed  to  Seb  and  to  Nut.  Accord- 
ing to  one  view,  Ra  was  ‘ the  egg  of  the  great 
cackler,’  Seb  being,  by  a play  on  words,  equated 
with  the  goose.  In  another  view,  Ra  was  born  as 
a calf  of  the  celestial  cow,  or  child  of  the  sky- 
goddess  ; and  this  may  be  the  motive  for  regarding 
the  sky  as  feminine.  Another,  and  a more  general, 
view,  when  the  theologic  frame  of  creation  came 
forward,  was  to  posit  the  formation  of  Ra  direct 
from  the  chaos  Nun,  and  so  make  him  an  ancestor 
of  Seb  and  Nut.  Probably  this  view  was  that  of 
the  Heliopolitan  Ra-worshippers,  as  distinct  from 
the  older  Seb-  and  Nut-worshippers  in  the  Nile 
valley.  Ra  came  into  being  ‘ while  as  yet  there 
was  no  heaven,  . . . and  there  was  nothing  that 
was  with  him  in  that  place  where  he  was  . . . rest- 
ing in  the  waters  of  Nun,  and  he  found  no  place 
where  he  could  stand  ’ (Erman,  lieligion,  p.  26).  Ra 
then  united  with  his  own  shadow,  and  from  his  seed 
created  Shu  and  Tefnut,  in  the  midst  of  the  chaos. 
Shu  certainly  represents  space  or  air,  symbolized 
by  an  ostrich  feather ; Tefnut  represents  moisture. 
From  Shu  and  Tefnut  were  born  Seb  and  Nut; 
and  from  them,  in  turn,  the  Osiride  family,  and 
mankind. 

The  heaven  was  regarded  as  an  ocean  parallel 
with  that  on  earth.  It  was  on  the  heavenly  ocean 
that  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  sailed  in 
ships  each  day  and  night.  To  explain  the  sun’s 
re-appearing  in  the  morning,  they  supposed  a 
nocturnal  ocean  beneath  the  world,  on  which  the 
sun  sailed  as  by  day.  The  dead  were,  on  this 
view,  considered  as  joining  the  boat  of  Ra,  and 
sailing,  under  his  protection,  through  the  hours  of 
the  night  as  well  as  of  the  day. 

3.  Theology. — The  gods  associated  with  creation 
are  many.  Khnumu,  ‘ the  Shaper,’  who  shapes 
living  things  on  his  potter’s  wheel,  ‘ created  all 
that  is,  he  formed  all  that  exists,  he  is  the  father 
of  fathers,  the  mother  of  mothers  ...  he  fashioned 
men,  he  made  the  gods,  he  was  father  from  the  be- 
ginning ...  he  is  the  creator  of  the  heaven,  the 
earth,  the  under  world,  the  water,  the  mountains 
...  he  formed  a male  and  a female  of  all  birds, 
fishes,  wild  beasts,  cattle,  and  of  all  worms’ 
(Wiedemann,  HDB,  vol.  v.  p.  179'’).  He  is 
figured  always  with  the  ram’s  head,  to  signify  his 
creative  power,  and  was  worshipped  at  the  source 
of  the  Nile — the  cataract.  Ptah,  ‘ the  Great 
Artificer,’  the  Demiurge,  shapes  the  sun-  and 
moon-eggs  on  his  potter’s  wheel ; he  is  the  god 
of  law  and  order  who  created  all  things  by  Mant, 
truth  or  exactness.  Osiris  ‘ formed  with  his  hand 
the  earth,  its  water,  its  air,  its  plants,  all  its 
cattle,  all  its  birds,  .all  its  winged  fowl,  all  its 
reptiles,  all  its  quadrupeds.’  This  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  primitive  idea  of  Osiris  as  a god  of 
vegetation.  Amun-lia  also,  on  the  growth  of  his 
worship  when  Thebes  was  the  c.apital,  became 
‘ the  father  of  the  gods,  the  fashioner  of  men,’ 
and  all  other  things  (see  Wiedemann,  loc.  cit.). 
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Thoth,  according  to  Hermopolite  legend,  when 
in  the  chaos  of  Nun,  created  Seb  and  Nut  by  his 
word ; and  they  were  parted  asunder  at  Her- 
mopolis.  This  creation  by  the  word  was  the 
highly  spiritualized  idea  of  later  times,  and  Ls 
seen  m the  Kore  Kosmou  (500  B.C.),  where  Thoth- 
Hermes  is  first  of  the  gods. 

Other  sky-gods  are  Anlver,  ‘He  who  goes  above,’ 
god  of  Theni  or  Girgeh  ; and  Homs  as  the  sky, 
supported  by  four  pillars  who  are  the  four  sons  of 
Horus.  The  mixtures  of  ideas  in  later  times  are  so 
complex,  and  so  combined  with  the  theologj’,  that 
we  cannot  touch  on  them  here.  Our  object  has 
been  to  show  the  primitive  ideas,  and  the  various 
nuclei  of  thought  which  were  combined. 

Literature. — A.  Wiedemann,  Relig.  of  the  Ane. 

Lond.  1897,  also  hU  art.  in  HUB,  vol.  v.  pp.  170-197  ; G 
Maspero,  Dawn  of  Civilization,  Eng.  tr.,  Lond.  18W ; A 
Erman,  Handbook  of  Egyptian  Hcligion,  Eng.  tr.,  Lond.  1907. 

W.  iM.  Flinders  Petrie. 

COSMOGONY  AND  COSMOLOGY  (Greek). 
— Since  the  word  ‘cosmogony’  describes  the  origin 
of  the  universe  by  the  figure  of  birth,  it  suggi-'l.-. 
to  us  in  the  first  instance  accounts  of  a mainly 
poetic  and  mythological  kind.  Yet  science  also 
has  its  fairy  tales,  and  one  who  sought  for  infor- 
mation about  Greek  cosmogonies  might  not  un- 
reasonably look  for  some  account  of  that,  for 
example,  which  is  contained  in  the  Timeeus.  If 
this  be  introduced,  so  should  those  of  one  or  two 
other  philosophical  systems.  We  projiDse,  there- 
fore, to  deal  first  with  what  may  be  called  the 
poetic  cosmogonies,  and  afterwards  with  the  philo- 
sophical. We  shall  devote  rather  more  sjiace  to 
the  former,  as  being  probably  less  familiar  to  most 
readers.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  we  shall  take 
three  typical  examples,  describe  them  brielly,  and 
try  to  siiow  the  place  of  each  in  the  history  of 
Greek  thought  as  to  the  relation  between  God  and 
the  world. 

1.  Poetical  cosmogonies.— i.  Homer.— ^\'c 
find  in  Homer  not  a complete  cosmogony,  but 
ideas  of  a cosmogonical  kind,  or,  rather,  of  a 
geogonical,  as  all  he  is  concerned  about  is  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  In  II.  xiv.  2-16,  Oceanus  is 
the  father  (ylvecris)  of  all  the  gods,  ami  in  xiv.  201 
he  is  the  father,  and  Tethys  the  mother.  The 
latter  name  is  usually  derived  (F.  Lukas,  Hos- 
mogonien,  j).  154  n.)  from  dijadai,  ‘to  suck’  (ri)yj?  = 

‘ nurse  ’).  Tethys  will  then  symbolize  the  suckling 
mother.  Earth.  Rut  behind  these  Nature-powers 
stands  a third  still  more  august,  t ho  goddess  N’ight. 
In  11.  xiv.  244,  Zeus  is  referred  to  as  younger,  in- 
deed, but  more  potent,  than  Oceanus;  Night,  on 
the  other  hand,  even  Zens  fears  to  otl'end  (ib.  259  If. ). 
Lukas,  therefore,  follows  Damascins  [6th  cent. 
A.D.),  our  chief  authority  on  the  first  principles 
of  the  Greek  cosmogonies,  in  supposing  that,  for 
Homer,  Night  was  the  supreme  geogonical  con- 
ception (Damasc.  irepl  tTpwroiv  dpxwr,  e.  124,  ed.  Ivojip, 
1826,  )).  382). 

2.  Oldest  Orphic  cosmogony. — To  this  head 
Lukas  refers  those  fundamental  concei)tions  which 
in  various  fragmentary  notices  are  ilirectly  as- 
cribed to  Orpheus.  Not  the  least  evidence  of  their 
antiquity  is  their  practical  identity  with  what  wo 
have  found  in  Homer.  Eudemus  the  Peripatetic 
declared,  according  to  Daiuascius  (l.c.),  that  Orpheus 
made  his  beginning  -with  Night.  John  Lydus  (6th 
cent.  A.D. ) stated  that  Oritheus’  throe  lirst  principles 
were : Night,  Earth,  Heaven  (Lobeck,  Aglaoph. 
1829,  i.  494).  Plato,  again,  quotes  a coujdet  as 
from  Orpheus,  describing  Oceanus  and  Tethys  as 
the  first  wedded  pair  {Crat.  402  R),  white  he  in- 
forms us  in  the  Timteiis  (41  A)  that  Oceanus  and 
Tethys  were  the  ott'spriug  of  Earth  and  Heaven. 
As  the  former  statement  is  expressly  referred  to 
Orpheus,  we  may  be  sure  that  ho  had  tho  samo 
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real  or  fancied  autliority  for  the  latter.  In  this 
Orphic  cosmogony,  it  will  he  seen,  Oceanus  and 
Tethys  are  a degree  less  venerable  than  in  Homer  ; 
Earth  and  Heaven  are  the  older  pair.  Yet  the 
difference  is  insignificant,  and  here,  as  in  Homer, 
Night  is  the  su])renie  conception.  According  to 
Gruppe  (Griech.  Cidte,  etc.,  1887,  i.  613  f.),  the  cos- 
mogony of  II.  xiv.  was  borrowed  from  tlie  Orphic. 
But  the  question  of  tlieir  relation  is  an  extremely 
difficult  one,  which  cannot  be  discussed  here. 

3.  Hesiod. — In  the  introduction  to  his  Theogony, 
Hesiod  actually  names  Earth,  Heaven,  and  Night 
— the  reputed  Orphic  trinity — as  the  .sources  of  the 
gods  (verses  106-107) ; and  one  feels  that,  whatever 
its  origin,  he  is  using  a familiar  and  probably 
already  ancient  formula.  But,  at  the  outset  of  the 
poem  proper,  he  proceeds  to  give  us  what  in  fact, 
though  not  in  name,  is  a cosmogony  of  his  own 
(verses  116-136).  Its  outline  is  as  follows : In  the 
beginning  was  Chaos,  after  whom,  on  the  one 
hand,  came  Gaia  and  Eros,  and,  on  the  other, 
Erebus  and  Night.  Erebus  and  Night  were  the 
parents  of  Hither  (or  Light)  and  Day.  Gaia  of 
nerself  produced,  first  Uranus  (Heaven),  that  he 
might  be  a cover  to  her  round  about,  and  that  she 
might  be  a secure  dwelling-place  for  the  gods ; and 
after  him  the  mountains  and  seas.  Lastly,  mating 
with  Uranus,  she  became  mother  of  all  the  gods, 
except  the  few  who  sprang  from  Erebus  and  Night. 

At  the  top,  then,  of  Hesiod’s  cosmogony  stands 
Chaos.  Its  meaning  has  been  variously  interpreted 
by  ancient  no  less  than  by  modern  commentators. 
It  has  been  taken  for  Water,  Air,  Fire,  and  Space 
(cf.  for  ref.  Lukas,  op.  cit.  p.  157  f.).  Etymology 
has  been  appealed  to  in  each  case.  But  no  deriva- 
tion seems  more  j)robable  than  that  from  x®  or 
(the  root  of  x<^Gu),  ‘ to  gape,’  x'io'/uo,  Lat. 

hisco,  hiatus,  etc.).  Thus  we  get  the  meaning  of 
Space,  and  this  further  accords  with  the  manner  in 
which  Hesiod  seems  to  have  arrived  at  his  first 
principle,  viz.  by  abstraction.  In  pondering  the 
origin  of  the  universe,  he  thinks  away  one  by  one 
its  various  contents,  until  he  reaches  Space  as 
the  final  presupposition  of  all  things.  As  Time 
comes  first  in  the  Phoenician  cosmogony  given  by 
Eudenms,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  in  some  Greek 
cosmogonies,  so  does  Space  in  this  of  Hesiod. 
Zeller  [Pre-Socr.  Phil.  i.  88  f.)  agrees  with  Lukas 
that  Space  was  Hesiod’s  first  principle,  and  that  he 
reached  it  by  abstraction,  but  thinks  that  Hesiod 
pictured  it  ‘ as  an  immeasurable,  waste,  and  form- 
less mass,’  while  Lukas  understands  by  it  the  mere 
unlimited  void. 

On  the  next  cosmogonical  stage  we  have  two 
pairs,  of  which  the  first  is  Gaia  and  Eros.  Gaia  is 
Earth,  not  however  as  an  element,  but  as  a vaguely 
conceived  mass.  There  is,  at  first  sight,  something 
detached  about  the  appearance  of  Eros.  He  enters 
the  stage  with  the  others,  but  seems  to  perform  no 
role.  But  the  reason  is  that  he  is  a potency  rather 
than  a person.  He  is  the  soul  of  all  the  unions 
here  recorded.  He  is  the  Eros,  not  of  art,  but  of 
early  local  cult  like  that  at  Thespim  (Paus.  ix. 
27.  i),  who  was  life  and  love  in  one,  and  was  taken 
over  by  the  Orphics  (cf.  Gomperz,  Gr.  Thinkers, 
i.  89,  and,  for  the  connexion  of  Eros  with  the 
Orphics,  J.  Harrison,  Proleg.  to  Gr.  Relig.  ch.  xii.). 
We  are  not  told  how  Gaia  and  Eros  came  into 
being.  They  niay  symbolize  matter  and  spirit, 
but  they  are  not  derived  from  Chaos  as  a higher 
principle.  The  ruling  principle  of  the  cosmogony 
IS  not  that  of  cause  and  effect,  but  that  of  sequence 
in  time.  We  only  hear  that  Gaia  and  Eros  came 
afterwards  (tweira).  And  the  same  is  doubtless 
true  of  the  second  pair,  Erebus  and  Night.  They 
are  said  to  have  come  4k  Xdeos,  but  the  4k  may  be 
merely  local  (Space  being  referred  to),  or  temporal, 
or  both.  Accordingly  Gaia,  Eros,  Erebus,  and 


Night  occupy  together  the  second  cosmogonical 
stage. 

A step  further  removed  from  Chaos  are  HCther 
and  Day,  who  are  children  of  Erebus  and  Night. 
So  the  unrelieved  darkness  gives  place  to  the  suc- 
cession of  night  and  day.  Earth  also  at  this  stage 
gives  birth  to  Heaven,  that  he  may  shield  her 
with  his  vault,  to  the  mountains  also  and  the  seas  ; 
and  then,  when  all  is  ready  for  their  reception. 
Earth  and  Heaven  become  the  parents  of  the  gods. 

In  Hesiod’s  cosmogony  there  is  no  real  attempt 
to  explain  the  causes  of  things.  But  it  has,  accord- 
ing to  Lukas,  two  elements  of  speculative  worth — 
the  conception  of  purpose  in  creation  (the  pro- 
vision of  a safe  home  for  the  gods),  and  the  far- 
reaching  abstraction  by  which  the  poet  goes  back 
to  Space,  and  then  step  by  step  reconstructs  the 
world. 

Passing  by  Acusilaus,  a prose  chronicler  of  the  6th 
cent.,  and,  like  Hesiod,  a native  of  Boeotia,  whose 
cosmogony,  contained  in  Damascius,  resembles 
Hesiod’s,  and  has  also  a marked  Orphic  colouring 
(Lukas,  op.  cit.  pp.  162-163),  we  come  next  to — 

4.  Pherecydes.— He  was  a native  of  Syros,  but 
lived  at  Athens  at  the  court  of  Pisistratus  (6th 
cent.  B.C.).  At  Athens  ‘he  founded  an  Orphic 
community,  though  how  far  he  was  the  disciple 
and  prophet  of  the  Orphic  doctrines  we  are  hardly 
able  to  say  ’ (Gomperz,  op.  cit.  i.  86).  His  own  work 
has  been  lost,  but  numerous  notices,  which  have 
come  down  to  us  from  ancient  times,  and  which 
relate  to  various  parts  of  his  cosmogony,  enable  us 
to  form,  though  with  reserve  on  some  disputed 
points,  a tolerably  full  as  u ell  as  reliable  estimate 
of  his  .system.  According  to  both  Damascius  (c. 
124,  ed.  Kopp,  p.  384)  and  Diog.  Laert.  (i.  119), 
Pherecydes  derived  the  universe  from  three  first 
principles — Zas  ( = Zeus),  Chronos,  and  Chthonia 
(or  Chthon).  At  the  summit  of  the  cosmogony, 
then,  stands  Zeus.  He  is  probably  best  regarded 
as  a purely  spiritual  principle  (so,  e.g. , Arist.  Met. 
xiv.  4,  1091a,  and  many  moderns,  but  cf.  e.g.  Zeller, 
op.  cit.  i.  91),  so  far  as  mind  was  consciously  dis- 
tinguished from  matter  at  that  early  date.  The 
spiritual  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  the  state- 
ment of  Proclus  (5th  cent.  A.D.) — which  at  the  same 
time  presents  a new  and  interesting  phase  of  the 
cosmogony — that  the  Zeus  of  Pherecydes  changed 
himself  into  Eros  when  he  meant  to  create  the 
world  (Tim.  155).  Zeus  as  such,  therefore,  stands 
outside  the  world  ; he  is  the  principle  of  supreme 
might.  Chronos,  the  second  member  of  the  trinity, 
naturally  denotes  the  Time,  in  which  everything 
happens,  and  occupies  an  analogous  position  to 
Space  in  Hesiod’s  cosmogony.  Lastly,  Chthonia 
must  be  taken  to  mean  either  primary  matter 
(Lukas,  op.  cit.  p.  170)  or  the  Earth-spirit  (Gomperz, 
op.  cit.  i.  88). 

Some  of  the  ancients  asserted  that  water  was  Pherecydes’  first 
principle  ; but  this  conflicts  not  only  with  Diog.  Laert.  but  with 
the  more  detailed  account  of  the  cosmogony  given  in  Damascius. 
A full  discussion  of  this  obscure  and  diflScult  question  will  be 
found  in  Lukas,  op.  cit.  pp.  168-170,  or  Zeller,  op.  cit.  i.  93-94  n. 

As  regards  the  relation  of  the  three  principles  to 
one  another,  Damascius  implies  that  Zeus  was  in 
some  sense  first;  but  his  exposition  is  purely  Neo- 
Platonic.  It  is  safer,  therefore,  to  trust  the  more 
objective  Diogenes,  according  to  whom  the  three 
first  principles  of  Pherecydes  were  alike  eternal 
{^jaav  del). 

The  cosmogony  begins  when  Chronos  produces 
from  his  seed  Fire,  Air,  and  Water,  who  then  in 
turn  beget  the  five  families  of  the  gods.  Thus  gods 
and  elements  alike  are  the  offspring  of  Time.  And 
now  Zeus-Eros  plans  to  create  the  ivorld.  But  at 
this  stage,  according  to  Max.  Tyrius  (Dissert,  xxix. 
p.  304,  ed.  Davis ; cf.  also  Celsus  ap.  Origen  c.  Cels. 
vi.  42,  et  al. ),  a fearful  conflict  intervenes  betwixt 
Cronos  (not  to  be  confused  with  Chronos)  and  the 
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dragon  Opliioneus  for  the  lordship  of  Nature. 
Only  when  Cronos  wins  and  the  dragon  is  cast  into 
the  sea  can  Zeus  set  ah«ut  his  creative  task.  The 
episode  is  not  quite  of  a piece  with  the  cosmogony, 
since  Zeus  is  from  eternity, — there  is  no  Cronos 
before  him.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Pherecydes  employed  the  myth.  Perhaps,  as  Philo 
of  Byblus  states  {ap.  Eus.  Prcep.  Ev.  i.  10,  33),  he 
borrowed  it  from  the  Phoenicians.  In  any  case  the 
meaning  is  clear : before  the  ordered  world,  the 
Kda-pos,  can  be  established,  a victory  must  be  won 
over  the  forces  of  disorder. 

The  final  stage  is  related  by  Clem.  Alex.  (Strom. 
vi.  621  A) : ‘ Pherecydes  tiie  Syrian  says : Zas 
makes  a mantle,  large  and  fair,  and  broiders  on  it 
earth  and  ocean  and  ocean’s  dwellings.’  Again  he 
speaks  (ib.  642  A)  of  ‘ the  winged  oak  and  tlie  em- 
broidered mantle  that  rests  upon  it.’  The  ‘ winged 
oak  ’ is  no  doubt  ‘ the  earth  floating  freely  in  space  ’ 
— a conception  lately  introduced  by  Anaximander 
(Gomperz,  op.  cit.  i.  89).  The  rest  of  the  imagery 
explains  itself. 

Points  of  likeness  between  the  cosmogonies  of 
Pherecydes  and  Hesiod  will  readily  occur  to  the 
reader.  Here  we  only  note  points  in  which  Phere- 
cydes marks  an  advance.  In  the  lirst  place,  Zeus, 
according  to  the  interpretation  here  followed,  and 
even  on  the  lower,  is  a more  siriritual  conception 
than  Chaos  (Space).  In  the  second,  there  is  a cer- 
tain suggestion  of  science  in  the  cosmogony.  The 
four  elements  are  named  before  the  formation  of 
the  world.  So  far,  indeed,  as  our  accounts  go, 
Pherecydes  does  not  work  the  suggestion  out.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  clearly  treated  Eros  (Love)  as  a 
cosmical  princiide,  and  one  cannot  but  suspect  that, 
if  his  whole  work  had  reached  us,  we  should  have 
found  that  Zeus-Eros  used  the  elements  as  materials 
for  his  creative  task. 

Damascius  (c.  124,  ed.  Kopp,  p.  385)  gives  a frag- 
ment of  a cosmogony  by  the  Cretan  Epimenides 
(c.  600  B.C.).  In  this  cosmogony  we  meet  for  the 
first  time  among  the  Greeks  the  doctrine  of  the 
World-Egg.  But  it  is  little  more  than  mentioned, 
and  so  we  shall  pass  at  once  to  give  some  account 
of  the  later  Orphic  cosmogonies,  in  which  it  plays 
a prominent  part. 

$.  Later  Orphic  cosmogonies.  — In  a former 
section  we  dealt  with  certain  thoughts  about  the 
origin  of  the  world  which  were  ascribed  to 
Orpheus,  but  here  we  are  dealing  with  entire 
systems.  They  are  highly  mystical  and  panthe- 
istic, and,  though  fanciful  and  grotesque,  are  most 
naturally  referred  to  a period  of  religious  and 
philosophical  syncretism.  Hence  some  critics  like 
Zeller  (op.  cit.  i.  100 if.)  refuse  to  regard  any  of 
them  as  earlier  than  the  1st  or  2nd  cent.  15.C. 
Others,  however,  assign  a much  earlier  date  to  the 
one  which  Damascius  tells  us  was  contained  in 
the  current  ‘ Bhapsodies,’  and  which  he  describes  as 
the  usual  Orphic  theology.  Thus  O.  Gruppe  (in 
Roscher,  s.v.  ‘Orpheus’)  argues  strongly,  but 
cautiously,  in  favour  of  the  view  that  it  was  formed 
in  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  on  the  basis  of  a still  earlier 
Orphic  myth.  To  this  system  we  now  turn  our 
attention. 

(1)  Rhapsodist  cosmogony. — This  includes  what 
the  Orpines  taught  both  about  the  Divine  nature 
and  about  its  rmation  to  the  world.  The  fullest 
account  of  the  former  is  contained  in  Damascius 
(c.  123,  ed.  Kopp,  p.  380).  He  must,  indeed,  be 
used  with  caution,  owing  to  his  Neo- Platonic  bias. 
Lukas  points  this  out,  but  thinks  he  may  be  trusted 
for  the  number,  sequence,  and  names  of  his  lirst 
principles.  In  this  he  seems  to  go  too  far,  but, 
if  we  combine  all  that  is  essential  in  Damascius 
with  what  we  learn  from  other  sources,  especially 
Orphic  fragments  (for  which  cf.  Gruiqte,  l.c.  p. 
1139),  we  reach  the  following  result,  which  will  be 


found  in  essential  agreement  with  what,  for  ex- 
ample, is  contained  in  Zeller  (op.  cit.  i.  104)  or  in 
Gruppe  (in  Roscher,  s.v.  ‘ Phanes  ’).  At  the  summit 
of  the  system  stands  Chronos  (Time).  Next  come 
jEther  (bright,  fiery  substance,  cf.  ‘ Stoic  co.smogony  ’ 
below)  and  Chaos  (Space).  Lukas  observes  that, 
though  Time  is  named  before  Space,  it  is  not 
viewed  as  producing  it,  but  merely  as  the  active 
principle,  while  Space  receives  that  which  arises  in 
Time  (but  cf.  Zeller,  l.c.).  After  jEther  and  Chaos 
comes  the  Egg,  which  is  viewed  sometimes  as  the 
offspring  of  Chronos  and  Alther  (fr.  53),  sometimes 
as  that  of  Aither  and  Chaos  (Proclus,  Tim.  i.  138). 
In  either  case  it  springs  from  yEther,  and  is  thus, 
as  Lukas  calls  it,  an  Egg  of  Light.  Damascius  else- 
where describes  it  as  dpyv<peoi>,  ‘ silver-white.’  And 
it  deserves  the  name,  not  only  because  it  wa.*- 
formed  from  the  light  of  heaven,  but  because  from 
it,  as  we  shall  see,  Phanes,  the  light  of  the  world, 
proceeded.  Finally,  there  issues  from  the  Egg  the 
first  Orphic  god.  Damascius,  who  favours  trinities, 
calls  him  Phanes-Ericapieus-Metis,  which  is  gene- 
rally interpreted  ‘ Light,  Life-giver,  Counsel.’  But, 
above  all,  he  is  Phanes,  ‘ Light,’  who  becomes  at 
will  the  light  of  reason,  the  light  of  life,  and  -for 
he  is  also  Eros — the  light  of  love.  As  first-born  of 
the  gods  he  is  Protogonos.  There  is  something 
sublime  in  these  conceptions.  But  Phanes  was 
also  ‘ polymoriihic,  a be.ost-mystery  god,’  a creature 
monstrous  and  grotesque,  as  in  the  fragment  quoted 
by  Proclus  (Tim.  ii.  130)  : 

‘ Heads  had  he  luaiiy. 

Head  ot  a rain,  a bull,  a snake,  and  a bright-ej  ed  lion  ' 

(J.  Harrison,  op.  cit.  p.  051). 

Such  was  the  Orphic  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
nature.  It  had  one  feature  which,  according  to 
Lukas,  gave  speculative  value  to  the  Rliapsodist 
cosmogony.  This  is  the  effort  to  explain  the  origin 
of  life.  'VVhilc  many  cosmogonies  begin  with  a 
Divine  being,  the  (Ji'iihic  sees  in  his  God  the 
last  stage  in  the  evolution  of  life  out  of  the  life- 
less. 

We  have  next  to  consider  Phanes’  relation  to 
the  world.  He  had  in  him  all  the  forces,  or 
ffirtp/xaTa,  out  of  which  it  sprang.  Hence,  though 
he  was  sometimes  called  its  creator,  he  was 
generally  thought  of  as  having  given  it  birth. 
The  idea  took  the  form  of  a theogoiiy,  in  which 
the  successive  djuiasties  of  gods  represent  the 
successive  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  world. 
In  this  process,  part  of  the  god  became  the  world's 
life ; with  the  other  he  withdrew  as  sun  into  the 
heavens,  where  only  Night  could  look  on  him, 
while  his  splendour  amazed  the  other  gods.  But 
when  Zeus  attained  to  sovereignty  he  devoured 
Phanes.  Thus  the  old  order  was  dissolveil,  but 
thus  also  Zeus  became  the  sum  of  all  things.  He 
became  Phanes  (see  next  section),  and  from  him  a 
new  race  of  gods,  a new  world,  sjirang.  In  his 
son,  Dionysos,  the  god  of  the  mysteries,  Phanes 
was  born  again.  Like  Phanes,  iieus  became  the 
world — Zeiis  sapaXti,  ZeiV  g^ccra,  Ai6s  5'  ts  irdiTa 
rdru/crai  (fr.  123), — but,  like  Phanes  also,  he  dwelt 
apart,  for  his  mind  was  the  ether  (tiruppe,  in 
Roscher,  s.v.  ‘Orjiheus’  and  ‘Plumes’;  I’auly- 
Wissowa,  s.v.  ‘ Orpheus  ’ ; Zeller,  Oj>.  cit.  p.  104  f.  ; 
J.  Adam,  Rolig.  Teachers  of  Greece,  p.  95  f. ; 
Lobeck,  Aglaop)i.  518  ff.  ; fr.  i20if. ). 

'riie  story  of  the  swallowing  of  Phanes  has 
usually  been  e.xplained  as  a device  to  recover  for 
Zeus  his  ancient  dignity  as  source  of  life— for  had 
he  not  long  ago  devoured  Metis  and  borne  Athene? 
This  could  he  done  by  showing  t hat  he  swallowed 
Phanes  who  was  also  Metis.  But  Grui'po  sees  in 
the  story  a dill'ereut  motive.  It  was  to  depict 
the  periodical  renewal  of  the  universe,  which  he 
regards  as  the  ground  thought  of  the  Rhapsodist 
cosmogony.  This  was  a feature  of  Stoic  eosmo- 
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gony  (see  below)  to  which  the  Orphic  doctrine  lias 
other  points  of  resemblance — especially  its  pan- 
theistic materialism,  and  its  view  of  jEther  as  the 
principle  of  Divine  life.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
difficult  not  to  believe  that  there  was  a close 
connexion  between  the  two  cosmogonies,  on  which- 
ever side  the  borrowing  lies. 

(2)  The  cosmogony  of  Hieronymus  and  Hellanicus. 
— From  the  Rhapsodist  theogony,  Damascius  passes 
to  one  which  he  describes  as  y Kara  rbv  'lepwvvyov 
<j)epo/x4vT)  Kul  'EWdviKov.  It  is  uncertain,  and  cannot 
be  here  discussed,  whether  it  was  known  to 
Hellanicus  of  Lesbos  in  the  5th  cent.  B.C.,  or  was 
published  under  his  name  by  Hieronymus  in  one  of 
the  later  pre-Christian  centuries.  It  was  generally 
Orphic  in  character,  but  difi'ered,  as  Damascius 
indicates,  from  the  current  Orphic  theology.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  be  sure  as  to  its  precise  form.  This 
is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  we  find  in  Athena- 
goras  (2nd  cent.  A.D.)  what  is  evidently  a different 
version  of  the  same  original  doctrine.  The 
differences  will  be  afterwards  mentioned.  Mean- 
time we  shall  notice  briefly  the  main  points  in 
Damascius’  version. 

At  the  head  of  this  cosmogony  we  find,  not 
Chronos,  as  in  the  last,  but — Water  and  Slime. 
Out  of  these  springs  Chronos.  This  does  not  mean 
that  Time  is  not  viewed  as  an  active  first  principle, 
but  only  that  it  is  more  concrete.  Here  Time  is 
viewed  as  force — force  which  presupposes  matter 
to  work  on.  The  Orphic  imagination  runs  riot  in 
depicting  this  force.  Chronos  is  a winged  dragon 
with  the  heads  of  a bull  and  a lion,  and  betwixt 
them  the  face  of  a god.  He  is  Chronos-Herakles 
- Ananke- Adrasteia.  Herakles  betokens  his 
might,  Ananke  his  necessity,  Adrasteia  his  inevit- 
ability. Next,  Chronos  produces  .^ther.  Chaos, 
and  Erebus.  We  met  A5ther  and  Chaos  in  the 
Rhapsodist  cosmogony,  but  here  they  follow  after 
primary  matter,  and  so  Aether  is  more  grossly 
conceived  as  humid  (vbrepos).  In  the  same  way 
Erebus  is  misty  (6/nixhw5es).  Lastly,  in  the  midst 
of  the  vaporous  space,  with  its  mingled  light  and 
gloom,  Chronos  produced  an  Egg  (tpdv  iytvvyuev). 
This  naturally  implies  that  it  partook  of  the  sub- 
stance with  which  space  was  filled.  It  was,  there- 
fore, formed  out  of  grosser  elements  than  the  Egg 
of  the  Rhapsodist  cosmogony.  Thus  also  we  are 
told  that  it  had  within  it  the  seed  of  male  and 
female,  and  likewise  of  all  manner  of  things  with- 
out life.  For  this  very  reason  it  better  deserves 
to  be  called  a World-Egg.  But  it  is  not  an  Egg  of 
Light.  And,  lastly,  we  have  the  same  contrast  in 
the  Divine  Being,  the  Maker  and  Ruler  of  the 
world,  who  issues  from  the  Egg.  In  his  monstrous 
and  grotesque  form  he  resembles  the  first-born 
God  of  the  other  cosmogony.  But  he  has  lost  his 
title  of  Phanes,  the  god  of  light,  and  appears  as 
Protogonos-Zeus-Pan. 

As  compared  with  the  current  Orphic  doctrine, 
that  just  examined  is  mai'ked  by  a certain  coarse 
realism.  Both  in  form  and  spirit  it  is  less  dis- 
tinctively Greek.  In  some  points,  indeed,  it  closely 
resembles  the  Phoenician  cosmogony,  and  Zeller 
maintains  that  its  author  borrowed  directly  from 
that  source  (op.  cit.  i.  102-3  n. ; but,  on  the  other 
side,  cf.  Gruppe,  in  Roscher,  s.v.  ‘ Orpheus,’ 
p.  1141). 

In  describing  the  Orphic  doctrine,  Athenagoras,  who  was  a 
Christian,  no  doubt  selected  the  cosmogony  of  Hellanicus  and 
Hieronymus  because  be  saw  most  in  it  to  condemn.  Bub  what 
specially  concerns  us  is  the  form  in  wliicli  lie  presented  it.  The 
series  begins  with  Water  and  Slime,  and  out  of  these  Chronos- 
Herakles  is  evolved.  But  here  the  resemblance  to  Damascius 
ceases.  No  mention  is  made  of  rEtlier,  Chaos,  and  Erebus. 
Chronos-Herakles  produces  a gigantic  egg,  which  breaks  into 
halves,  of  which  the  upper  forms  the  heaven,  and  the  lower  the 
earth.  In  this  naive  conceptioii  there  is  clearly  no  element 
of  speculative  value.  The  egg  has  no  special  significance 
lieyond  its  shape.  On  tlie  other  hand,  in  the  cosmogonies 


described  by  Damascius,  the  World-Egg  is  an  expression  of  the 
profound  thought  tliat  the  universe  is  an  organism,  gradually 
formed  from  au  original  germ,  in  obedience  to  the  same  law 
which  governs  every  living  thing. 

(3)  Before  leaving  the  Orphic  cosmogonies  proper, 
we  may  briefly  notice  three  others  of  minor  im- 
portance. (a)  The  first  and  the  best  known  is  that 
of  Apollonius  Hhodius  (3rd  cent.  B.C.),  who  in  the 
Argunautica  (i.  494  tf.)  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Orpheus  some  verses  describing  the  origin  of  the 
world.  Here  the  separation  of  the  four  elements 
is  ascribed  to  the  action  of  Discord — an  idea 
evidently  borrowed  from  Empedocles.  The  legend 
of  Ophioneus  and  Chronos,  which  was  used  by 
Pherecydes  (see  above),  is  introduced  in  a some- 
what different  and,  judging  by  internal  evidence, 
less  authentic  form  (cf.  Gomperz,  op.  cit.  i.  91). 
(b)  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  (3rd  cent.  A.D.)  gives 
us  the  following  series : Chaos,  Oceanus,  Night, 
Uranus,  Zeus.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  resembles  the 
older  rather  than  the  later  form  of  Orphic  cosmo- 
gonies. (c)  Lastly,  the  author  of  the  Clementine 
Recognitions  (X.  xvii.)  gives  a brief  summary  of 
Orphic  doctrine.  Some  of  the  first  principles, 
notably  the  Egg  and  Phanetas,  remind  us  of  the 
Rhapsodist  cosmogony,  but  the  account  as  a whole 
is  less  coherent,  and  strikes  one  as  probably  less 
accurate,  than  that  of  Damascius. 

6.  Aristophanes. — In  one  famous  passage  (Av. 
69311.)  Aristophanes  depicts  the  origin  of  the 
universe.  In  the  beginning  were  Chaos,  Night, 
Erebus,  and  Tartarus.  Into  the  bosom  of  Erebus, 
Night  laid  a Avind-born  egg  {vTryvtpuov  ip6v)  from 
Avhich,  as  the  seasons  rolled,  Eros  sprang,  gleam- 
ing with  golden  Avings.  Eros  blended  all  things 
together,  and  from  their  union  Heaven,  Ocean, 
Earth,  and  the  race  of  the  gods  Avere  bom.  J. 
Harrison  (op.  cit.  p.  626)  calls  the  passage  about 
the  birth  of  Love  ‘ pure  Orphism.’  And,  indeed, 
Gruppe  (in  Roscher,  s.v.  ‘Orpheus,’  p.  1121)  main- 
tains that  the  gold-Avinged  Eros  springing  from  the 
egg  Avas  part  of  the  oldest  Orphic  doctrine.  But 
some  details  in  the  passage  remind  us  of  other 
cosmogonies,  especially  that  of  Hesiod  (cf.  Lukas, 
op.  cit.  p.  196). 

The  ‘ theologians,’  as  Aristotle  calls  those  whose 
doctrines  we  have  been  considering,  represent  a 
perfectly  distinct  phase  of  Greek  thought.  ‘ Their 
mind  Avas  less  scientific  than  that  of  the  “ physio- 
logists.” They  made  a far  keener  demand  for  a 
vivid  representation  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  AYorld’  (Gomperz,  op.  cit.  i.  85).  Nor  were 
they  satisfied  Avith  the  current  mythology.  Its 
tales  were  perhaps  too  immoral.  Certainly  its 
cosmogony  was  too  vague.  And  so  they  sought  to 
fill  up  its  gaps  partly  from  local  legend,  partly 
from  the  traditions  of  foreign  peoples. 

Gomperz  has  striven  to  show  (pp.  cit.  i.  92-97)  that  various 
features  in  the  Greek  cosmogonies — the  World-Egg,  the  two- 
fold nature  of  the  Orphic  godhead,  in  which  the  male  and 
female  attributes  were  umted,  and  the  important  position 
occupied  by  Chronos  as  the  Time-principle — were  ultimately 
derived  from  Babylon,  although  the  two  former  had  probably 
their  direct  source  in  Egypt,  but  a discussion  of  this  question 
would  carry  us  beyond  our  present  limits. 

II.  Philosophical  cosmogonies.— The oqsvoo- 
gonies  we  have  examined,  though  not  without 
elements  of  speculative  value,  are  essentially  hypo- 
thetical in  character  ; those  to  which  we  now  turn 
represent  the  effort  to  explain  the  world  on  philo- 
sophical principles,  and  in  each  case  from  a 
distinct  philosophical  point  of  view.  For  this  very 
reason,  however,  they  cannot  be  properly  under- 
stood or  appreciated  apart  from  the  general  move- 
ment of  Greek  thought.  This,  therefore,  Ave  must 
also  try  very  briefly  to  indicate. 

1.  Early  Ionian  philosophers. — The  eaidiest 
Greek  philosophers  Avere  natives  of  Ionia  in  Asia 
Minor.  Beginning  with  Thales,  avIio  flourished  at 
Miletus  about  600  B.C.,  they  each  sought  to  explain 
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the  universe  from  a single,  and  that  a material 
first  principle.  They  di.scu.ssed  more  or  less  fully 
the  nature  of  the  changes  -wliich  tlie  primary 
matter  underwent,  but  the  ultimate  cause  of  the 
movement,  by  which  the  world  in  all  its  parts  was 
formed  out  of  material  elements,  was  a subject  on 
which  Thales  and  his  immediate  successors  had 
little  or  nothing  to  say.  The  reason  was  that  they 
regarded  the  cause  as  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
matter  itself  (Gomperz,  op.  cit.  i.  56).  This  was  also 
true  of  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus  (c.  500  n.C.) : to  him 
also  matter  was  ‘ organically  alive  ’ (ib.  p.  66).  But 
a great  step  in  the  history  of  Greek  speculation  is 
marked  by  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  by  which  he 
gave  expression  to  the  thought  that  the  world- 
forming process  must  be  guided  by  Intelligence. 
He  taught,  indeed,  that  all  reality  is  material, 
and  that  the  primary  element  is  Fire  ; but,  as  he 
assigned  to  the  latter  the  attribute  of  reason,  he 
called  it  also  the  Logos.  In  other  words,  the 
Logos  viewed  on  its  corporeal  side  was  Fire,  and 
Fire  viewed  on  its  spiritual  side  was  the  Logos 
(J.  Adam,  op.  cit.  p.  224).  Here,  then,  a fir.st 
principle  was  postulated,  which  was  at  once 
material  and  rational,  and  it  was  on  this  basis 
that  the  Stoic  cosmogony  (see  below)  was  after- 
wards reared.  But  before  that  time  the  great 
thinkers  of  Greece  had  sought  to  show  that  the 
world  was  framed  by  God  as  at  once  a rational  and 
non-material  Being,  and  Heraclitus  at  least  paved 
the  way  for  that  conception  when  he  endowed  his 
First  Cause  with  the  attribute  of  reason. 

2.  The  first  Greek  philosopher  who  traced  the 
world  to  a non-material  agency  was  Empedocles 
(c.  450  B.C.).  He  did  this  in  his  doctrine  of  the 
four  elements,  whose  movements  were  determined 
by  the  twofold  agency  of  Love  and  Discord  ( J.  A dam, 
op.  cit.  p.  245).  But  a far  more  important  step  in 
the  direction  of  idealism  was  taken  by  Anaxagoras, 
who,  though  born  rather  earlier  than  Empedocles, 
probably  had  the  work  of  the  latter  before  him 
when  he  wrote  (ib.  p.  254).  According  to  Aristotle, 
it  was  Anaxagoras  who  first  pointed  to  the  real 
cause  of  the  movement  by  which  the  world  was 
formed.  This  cause  ho  named  Nous,  or  Reason,  to 
which  also  he  seems  to  have  attributed  a mainly,  if 
not  exclusively,  transcendent  existence  (ib.  p.  371). 

3.  Plato. — Though  Anaxagoras  did  not  make 
much  use  of  his  Meat  conception,  it  led  to  far- 
reaching  results.  Especially  it  brought  into  clear 
view  the  opposition  between  matter  and  spirit. 
The  opposition  may  not  be  absolute,  but  it  was 
naturally  the  distinction  between  the  two  which 
first  occupied  the  attention  of  philosophers.  It 
was  the  chief  problem  of  Plato’s  Dialectic.  But  it 
is  with  its  cosmological  aspect  that  we  are  here  con- 
cerned. If  the  First  Cause  w.as  purely  immaterial, 
how  could  He  act  on  matter  at  all  so  as  to  create 
the  world?  In  this  question  and  the  answer  to  it 
lies  the  chief  significance  of  the  cosmogony  wliich 
Plato  has  set  before  us  in  the  Timmus  : 

Even  apart  from  much  that  does  not  strictly  belong  to  it, 
the  cosmogony  of  the  Timeeus  is  intricate,  but  here  it  will  be 
enough  to  consider  its  main  ideas.  For  a fuller  exposition  and 
discussion  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Jovvett’s  Plato,  vol.  iii., 
or  to  Adam,  op.  cit.  p.  360  IT. 

God  formed  the  world  out  of  a material  so  in- 
tractable that  it  could  not  be  completely  moulded 
to  His  will.  But  He  introduced  into  the  primary 
substance  ‘ as  many  proportions  as  it  was  possible 
for  it  to  receive’  (Tim.  69  B).  The  stubborn 
power,  which  thus  resists  the  Creator,  Plato  calls 
‘ Necessity.’  It  is  the  root  of  evil  in  the  world, 
and,  as  it  will  not  wholly  yield  to  God,  ‘ the 
Creator  in  Plato  is  still  subject  to  a remnant  of 
Necessity  which  he  cannot  wholly  overcome’ 
(Jowett,  Plato,  iii.  391). 

In  forming  the  world,  God  gave  it  a Body  and 
also  a Soul.  (1)  The  body.  On  certain  portions  of 


primary  matter,  which  was  formless  and  chaotic, 
God  imprinted  various  mathematical  ‘ forms  ’ and 
‘numbers’  (Tim.  53  B).  Thus  arose  the  four 
elements  of  which  the  body  of  the  universe  was 
composed.  The  idea  of  a Divine  mathematician, 
in  which  Pythagorean  influence  is  plainly  visible, 
runs  through  the  whole  account  of  creation. 
According  to  Plutarch,  Plato  said  that  God  is 
always  playing  the  mathematician  (debs  del  yew/jce- 
rpei).  (2)  The  soul.  Plato  describes  the  elements 
of  which  the  World-Soul  was  composed,  but  his 
account  is  higlily  metaphysical,  and  need  not 
detain  us  here.  It  is  enough  to  examine  its 
attributes.  Of  these  the  first  is  Motion.  It  is 
manifested  in  the  movements  of  the  planets 
(Tim.  36  D),  but  it  has  other  aspects,  not  directly 
referred  to  in  the  Timmus,  which  are  important 
in  estimating  the  nature  of  the  World-Soul. 
According  to  the  Laws  (x.  896  A),  the  essential 
quality  of  soul  is  self-movement.  Further,  the 
Soul  is  the  cause  of  movement  in  other  things, 
and  by  movement  (Kfrijo-is)  Plato  understood  every 
kind  of  change  (ib.,  Phmdnts,  245  C).  The 
World-Soul,  therefore,  is  the  cause,  not  only  of 
locomotion,  but  also  of  ‘separation  and  combina- 
tion, growth,  decay,  and  dissolution’  (J.  Adam, 
op.  cit.  p.  368).  The  second  attribute  is  Intelli- 
gence. It  is  here  to  be  taken  in  the  widest  sense, 
for  we  are  given  to  understand  that  the  World- 
Soul  apprehends  not  only  ideas,  but  sensible  reali- 
ties, and  such  as  lie  between  the  two  (ib.  n.  369  f.). 
On  the  other  hand,  ‘the  World-Soul,  as  described 
in  the  Timmus,  has  nothing  analogous  to  the 
principles  of  anger  and  desire  . . . which,  accord- 
ing to  Plato,  constitute  so  large  and  turbulent  a 
portion  of  the  human  soul  ’ (ib.  p.  370).  Plato 
speaks  of  the  World-Soul  as  created.  In  what 
sense  he  used  the  term  he  nowhere  precisely  ex- 
plains, but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  thought 
of  an  emanatioiial  process.  Such  is  the  view  of 
the  writer  just  quoted,  who  thus  sums  up  the 
cosmogonical  process  : ‘ At  the  beginning  of  Time, 
God  created  the  Universe.  A snirit  or  soul  went 
forth  from  him,  and  inhabited  tlio  body  which  he 
redeemed  from  chaos  by  imnrutiiig  mathematical 
forms  on  primordial  matter’  (ib.  p.  373). 

The  universe,  thus  formed  of  body  and  soul,  is 
described  as  elsoiv  too  ttoititoO,  govoyerijs,  ‘ image  of 
its  Creator,  only-begotten,’  Thus  it  is  related  to 
Him  as  son  to  father.  Further,  it  is  itself  a god,  a 
6ebs  alaSriTbs,  or  ‘ perceivable  god  ’ (Tim.  92  C).  Gn 
the  other  hand,  the  Creator  is  a Being  mysteriously 
remote,  ‘ hard  to  discover  ’ (ib.  ‘28  C),  who,  when 
He  had  made  the  world,  ‘ abode  in  his  own  nature  ’ 
(ib.  42  E). 

We  m.ay  now  see  how  the  Platonic  cosmogony 
was  an  attempt  to  explain  the  world  on  dualistio 
lU'inciples.  Since  God  as  pure  thoimht  could  have 
no  contact  with  m.atter,  Plato  was  obliged  to  assume 
for  the  work  of  creation  some  formative  princijde 
separate  from  God  Himself.  Hence  the  separate 
existence  of  the  mathematical  forms  imprinted  on 
matter,  and  espiecially  of  the  World-Soul  incor- 
porated within  it.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view 
that  Caird  describes  the  World-Soul  as  ‘a  kind  of 
bridge  to  connect  two  terms  which  it  is  impossible 
really  to  unite’  (Evolution  of  Theology  in  the  Gr. 
Phil.  ii.  266). 

4.  Although  Aristotle  (q.v.)  efl'ectually  criticized 
the  theory  of  ‘ Ideas,’  which  Plato  held  to  exist 
apart  from  matter,  yet  his  own  doctrine  was  funda- 
mentally dualistic,  as  appears  from  his  view  of  the 
Divine  life  as  an  energy  of  self-contemplation. 
But  after  his  time  Greek  thought  swung  round  to 
the  opposite  pole.  Abandoning  the  dualism  by 
wliich  mind  and  matter,  subject  and  object,  were 
opposed  to  each  other  as  iiiiilunlly  exclusive  re- 
alities, it  sought  to  explain  the  world  by  means  of 
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a single  principle.  This  men  sought  where  they 
felt  surest  of  finding  it,  in  tlieir  own  subjective 
experience.  Thus  they  hoped  for  a certainty  which 
they  could  never  have  about  an  object  with  whose 
appearances  only  they  were  acquainted.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  subjective  trend  in  philosophy 
was  part  of  a general  movement  affecting  the  last 
epoch  of  Greek  national  life,  from  Alexander  the 
Great  onwards  (Scliwegler,  Hist,  of  Phil.  pp.  120- 
122).  Now,  the  subjective  life  itself  has  two  sides, 
the  one  universal  and  spiritual,  the  other  individual 
and  material.  It  was  on  the  latter  view  of  man’s 
nature  that  the  Epicureans  based  both  their  ethical 
and  their  pliysical  theories.  The  Stoics,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  appealed  in  their  Ethics  to  man’s  rational 
nature,  while  in  their  Physics  they  derived  the 
world  from  a material  principle  (for  the  reason  of 
this  apparent  inconsistency,  see  Schwegler,  op.  cit. 
p.  125).  It  will  be  seen  that  in  their  use  of  a single 
principle  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  returned  to 
the  point  from  which  philosophy  had  diverged  after 
the  time  of  Heraclitus,  but,  as  R.  D.  Hicks  re- 
marks (art.  ‘ Stoics,’  in  ‘ until  dualism  had 

been  thought  out,  as  in  the  Peripatetic  school,  it 
was  impossible  tliat  monism  (or  at  any  rate  material- 
istic monism)  should  be  definitely  and  consciously 
maintained.’  Both  the  Epicureans  and  the  Stoics 
liad  what  may  be  called  a materialistic  cosmogony, 
but  that  of  the  Stoics  is  in  several  ways  the 
more  important,  and  to  it  therefore  we  now 
turn. 

5.  Stoic  cosmogony. — The  Stoic  first  principle 
was  akin  to  the  Fire  of  Heraclitus,  but  of  a subtler 
nature— a fiery  breath  (irveO/ia)  or  ether  {aWrip). 
But  in  a more  important  respect  it  differed  from 
Heraclitus’  first  principle.  For  the  Stoic  primary 
substance  was  matter  regarded  in  its  distinctively 
active  aspect  as  force.  Viewed  in  relation  to  the 
actual  world,  it  is  thus  described  by  R.  D.  Hicks 
{loc.  cit. ) ; 

‘ Before  there  wae  heaven  or  earth,  there  was  primitive  sub- 
stance or  Pneuma,  the  everlasting  presupposition  of  particular 
things.  This  is  the  totality  of  all  existence  ; out  of  it  the  whole 
visible  universe  proceeds,  hereafter  to  be  again  resolved  into  it. 
Not  the  less  is  it  the  creative  force,  or  deity,  which  develops  and 
shapes  this  universal  order  or  cosmos.’ 

So  far  the  Stoic  theory  reminds  us  of  much  that 
we  have  already  met  with  in  other  systems.  But 
the  mode  of  the  creative  activity,  as  conceived  by 
the  Stoics,  was  altogether  new.  The  Stoic  primary 
substance,  be  it  remembered,  is  matter  and  force  in 
one  (cf.  Zeller,  Stoics,  etc.,  p.  148:  ‘the  forming 
force  ...  is  in  itself  something  material,’  etc.). 
Its  force  is  that  of  tension,  the  expansive  and  dis- 
persive pressure  due  to  heat,  and  the  extremity  of 
the  tension  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  all  distinction 
of  particular  things,  due  to  relative  density,  is  lost 
within  it.  It  cannot  long  withstand  the  intensity 
of  this  inward  pressure.  It  sways  to  and  fro,  and 
this  movement  cools  a little  the  glowing  ether. 
Condensation  begins,  and  with  it  the  first  dis- 
tinction within  the  primal  substance — the  separa- 
tion of  force  from  matter.  Matter  is  now  the 
relatively  passive ; but,  as  first  formed,  it  differs 
but  little  from  the  pure  activity  of  the  substance 
from  which  it  sprang.  It  is  the  element  of  fire. 
But  again,  as  condensation  proceeds,  fire  produces 
.air,  and  this  in  turn  the  grosser  elements  of  water 
and  earth.  Throughout  the  process,  however,  the 
more  active  substance  never  quite  surrenders  its 
own  nature.  Thus  only  a portion  of  air  becomes 
water  or  earth,  and  something  of  the  pure  Pneuma 
itself  rem.ains  in  the  ether  which  stretches  above 
and  around  the  world.  As  already  seen,  the  dis- 
tinction of  active  and  passive  in  the  case  of  the  four 
elements  is  only  relative ; and  this  appears  still 
further  in  the  blending  of  the  elements  with  one 
another,  and  the  formation  of  all  particular  things. 
In  tlie  universe  thus  formed  the  finer  substances  are 


those  in  which  the  tension  of  the  primary  substance 
is  greatest,  and  the  solid  are  those  in  which  it  is  most 
relaxed,  and  in  which  matter  appears  most  inert 
and  passive.  And,  finally,  all  the  shapes  and  other 
attributes  of  things  are  referred  to  the  ethereal 
force.  Here  the  need  of  a guiding  Intelligence  is 
most  felt.  And  in  fact  the  force  moving  in  the 
world  was  to  the  Stoic  the  Soul  of  the  World. 
Although  material,  it  was,  like  the  Fire  of 
Heraclitus,  also  intelligent,  even  as  the  Xrfyot 
crweppLaTiKol  before  the  dawn  of  creation  slumbered 
within  it. 

The  Stoic  cosmogony  was  the  chief  attempt 
made  by  the  Greeks  not  merely  to  derive  but  to 
explain  the  origin  of  the  world  from  a purely 
material  first  principle.  It  was  ingenious,  and 
its  account  of  the  manner  in  which  force  works  in 
the  material  world  contained  elements  of  permanent 
value.  But  it  went  too  far  in  treating  force  as  a 
genetic  first  principle.  For  material  energy  is 
always  relative  to  matter  as  passive  and  inert. 
Nor  does  it,  indeed,  appear  that  the  Stoics  con- 
ceived of  force  as  anything  else  than  the  formative 
aspect  of  matter  (ef.  Zeller,  l.e.).  Nevertheless,  by 
regarding  it  as  a primary  substance  out  of  which 
the  world  was  evolved,  they  ipso  facto  ascribed  to 
it  an  independent  reality.  Hence  the  Stoic  first 
principle  was  an  abstraction  which  could  explain 
nothing. 

6.  Neo-Platonic  cosmogony. — Before  leaving 
the  Greek  cosmogonies,  we  must  notice  briefly  a 
second  and  very  different  attempt  to  exj)lain  the 
origin  of  the  world  from  a monistic  standpoint. 
We  refer  to  the  system  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  who 
belonged  to  the  last  period  of  Greek  thought, 
when  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism  had  nm  their 
course.  The  Neo-Platonists  taught  that  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  being  was  neither  matter  nor 
spirit,  but  a real  unity  transcending  both.  In  this 
they  might  seem  to  quit  the  subjective  standpoint 
of  the  later  philosophical  systems.  Yet  in  reality 
theirs  was  the  most  subjective  of  all.  They  found 
the  key  to  the  Divine  nature  solely  in  the  sub- 
jective side  of  human  experience,  in  the  unity 
given  to  outward  impressions  by  the  thinking  sub- 
ject. They  taught  also  that  the  material  is  less 
real  and  perfect  than  the  ideal  world,  that  intel- 
lectual cognition  is  the  pathway  to  truth  and 
goodness,  and  that  actual  contact  with  these 
realities  is  attained  only  by  means  of  an  ‘ ecstasy,’ 
in  wliich  the  distinction  between  subject  and 
object  disappears. 

The  Neo-Platonists  claimed  that  their  doctrine 
was  the  direct  outcome  of  Plato’s  teaching,  but  in 
this  they  did  less  than  justice  to  the  objective 
element  in  the  latter.  No  doubt  there  were 
features  in  Plato,  especially  the  terms  in  which  he 
described  the  transcendence  of  God,  which  gave 
some  support  to  this  claim.  But  Neo-Platonism 
owed  far  more  to  Orient.al  influence,  the  causes  of 
which  we  cannot  stop  to  inquire  (cf.  Ueberweg, 
Hist,  of  Philos,  i.  222  f.).  It  is,  in  fact,  a blend  of 
Greek  and  Oriental  elements.  It  may  be  added  that 
‘ the  religious  philosophy  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
and  the  Gnosis  of  early  Christianity  are  products 
of  the  same  elements,  but  under  an  Oriental  form  ’ 
(ib.  p.  223). 

Plotinus  (A.D.  204-269)  is  the  most  representative 
teacher  of  this  school.  Of  his  doctrine,  contained 
in  the  six  Enneads,  which  were  published  by 
his  pupil  Porphyry,  a very  brief  summary  must 
suffice  : — The  first  principle,  from  which  Plotinus 
derives  the  universe,  is  called  by  him  the  One,  or 
the  Good.  This  supreme  essence  is  absolutely 
transcendent,  and  incognizable.  It  cannot  be  de- 
scribed as  either  Being  or  Intelligence,  for  either 
epithet  would  imply  a limitation  of  its  absolute 
unity.  It  is  iirlKeiva  rijs  oucrlas  and  also  iwlKetva 
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voijfl-ews.  It  is  not  however,  irrational,  but  only 
supra-rational  (iweppeiSriKbs  voO  (pijaiv).  Its  title 
of  ‘the  Good’  immediately  reminds  us  of  the 
Supreme  Being  in  Plato.  But,  in  sjdte  of  the 
abstract  manner  in  wliich  ‘ the  Good’  or  ‘ the  Idea 
of  the  Good’  is  described  in  the  Republic,  it  is  clear 
that  Plato  ascribed  to  it  both  being  and  intelli- 
gence. (For  the  meaning  of  ‘ the  Good  ’ in  Plato, 
and  for  a comparison  with  Plotinus,  see  J.  Adam, 
op.  cit.  p.  446  f.,  and  Ueberweg,  op.  cit.  i.  122, 
246  f.) 

As  the  source  of  all  things,  the  One  produces  first 
of  all  tlie  highest  kind  of  actual  being,  which  is 
Mind  (yoOs),  i.e.  the  Divine  Mind  (Ueberweg,  op.  cit. 
i.  248).  In  this  Mind  the  Ideas  (vo7)t6.)  are  im- 
manent. They  are  not,  however,  mere  thoughts, 
but  parts  of  the  Mind’s  essence,  and  for  this 
reason,  on  which  Plotinus  lays  great  stress,  they 
are  absolutely  true  objects  of  thought.  Thus  the 
Nous  is  at  once  the  Subject  and  the  Object  of 
knowledge ; in  the  first  aspect  Plotinus  regards  it 
as  at  rest,  in  the  second  as  active.  But  how  did 
the  Nous  originate  from  the  One?  Plotinus  re- 
gards this  as  a problem  so  difficult  that  it  must  be 
approached  with  prayer  (Enn.  v.  1,  6).  He  finds 
an  analogy  in  the  idea  of  radiation  {TnplXa/xxl/is). 
The  Nous  arises  from  the  One  like  brightness  from 
the  sun  {ib. ).  The  gi  eat  difficulty,  of  course,  was  to 
explain  how  actual  Being  could  arise  from  a source 
to  which  the  attribute  of  Being  was  denied.  But 
he  finds  a solution  ‘ in  the  transcending  power  of 
the  One,  which  latter,  as  the  suj)erior,  can  send 
forth  from  the  superabundance  of  its  perfection 
the  inferior,  without  having  contained  tlie  latter, 
as  such,  in  itself’  (Ueberweg,  op.  cit.  i.  247 ; Enn. 
V.  2,  1). 

As  the  One  produces  Mind,  so  does  Mind  produce 
Soul  (ipexw  voOs,  Enn.  v.  1,  7).  And,  as 

Ideas  appear  along  with  Mind,  so  does  Body  along 
with  Soul.  As  I^otinus  expresses  it.  Soul,  as  it 
issues  from  Nous,  extends  itself  into  the  corporeal, 
as  the  point  extended  becomes  a line  (ib.  iv.  1). 
Plotinus  says  that  the  Soul  has  a divisible  element, 
yet  he  also  says  that  it  is  immateri.al.  He  tries  to 
reconcile  the  two  statements  as  follows : ‘ The 
soul  is  per  se  indivisible,  being  divided  only  as 
related  to  the  bodies  into  which  it  enters,  since 
these  could  not  receive  it  if  it  remained  undivided  ’ 
(ib.  iv.  21  ; Ueberweg,  op.  cit.  i.  249).  The  Soul 
in  its  entirety  is  present  throughout  tlie  body,  yet 
in  all  its  faculties — reason,  memory,  perception, 
and  even  life-force — is  absolutely  separable  from 
it.  There  is  a plurality  of  souls.  The  highest  of 
all  is  the  Soul  of  the  World,  but  other  souls  have 
also  a separate  existence  of  their  own  (Enn.  iv. 
3,  7,  iv.  9). 

Lastly,  what  is  the  Neo-Platonist  view  about  the 
nature  and  origin  of  matter  1 In  Plato,  matter  and 
mind  remain  as  two  ultimate  facts.  Plotinus,  on 
the  other  hand,  declares  that  the  soul,  in  virtue  of 
its  mobility,  begets  matter  (ib.  iii.  7,  10,  iv.  3,  9 ; 
Ueberweg,  loc.  cit.  i.  249).  Now,  so  far  as  the 
material  is  known  to  us,  i.e.  so  far  as  it  possesses 
form,  it  partakes  of  an  ideal  nature.  But  Plotinus 
recognizes  that  beneath  that  form  there  is  a sub- 
stratum (l/TTOKelfLevov),  a something  which  is  dill'erent 
from  the  form  and  which  might  take  other  forms. 
This  substratum  he  calls  the  pdOos,  or  ‘ depth,’  of 
each  thing,  and  he  says  that  it  has  no  real  e.x- 
istence  ; it  is  fj,^  &v.  He  explains  its  nature  partly 
by  reference  to  the  Ideas  wliich  are  the  objects  of 
Nous.  In  its  most  general  sense  the  term  OXt; 
(‘matter’)  is  also  applied  to  these.  And  just 
because  they  are  objects  of  thought,  they  also 
possess  this  qu.ality  of  8idos,  or  ‘ depth.’  But  they 
are  nevertheless  wholly  real,  like  the  Mind  which 
knows  them.  And  Pfotiuus  says  that  the  sub- 
stratum of  sensible  things  is  only  a shadow  (efSoiXoc) 


of  the  substratum,  as  their  form  is  but  a shadow 
of  the  form  pertaining  to  the  Ideas. 

The  theory  whose  essential  features  we  have 
thus  tried  to  give  represents  the  last  impoitant 
attempt  made  by  Greek  thought  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  world.  It  fails  mainly  through  the 
abstractness  of  its  first  principle — a Unitj'  of  which 
not  even  Being  can  be  predicated. 

In  its  mysticism  the  Neo-Platonic  theory’  of  the 
world  reminds  us  not  a little  of  the  Orphic  cosmo- 
gonies. It  resembles  them,  indeed,  both  in  form 
and  in  spirit,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
the  notices  of  the  latter  given  by  Damascius  are 
interwoven  with  Neo-Platonic  conceptions. 

Literatuee. — The  following,  though  only  a selection  from  an 
immense  number  of  books  dealing  with  various  pirt-  of  the 
subject,  wili,  together  with  their  references,  supply  all  needed 
help  to  those  who  wish  to  study  it  further : F.  Lukas,  Die 
Grundbeg.  in  den  Kosmog.  der  alien  I'olb.  r,  Leipz.,  1SU3,  to 
whom  the  writer  has  been  specially  indebted  in  the  .irst  part  of 
the  subject;  O.  Gruppe,  Griechisctie  Culte  und  Mylt.-.i.  i., 
Leipzig,  1887,  and  artt.  ‘Orpheus’  and  ‘ I'hancs,’  in  Ro.scher  ; 
E.  Abel,  Orphica,  Leipz.  1885;  T.  Gomperz,  Gr.  Tkin'ers, 
Eng.  tr.,  vol.  i.,  London,  1901 ; E.  Zeller,  Stoics,  etc.,  new  and 
rev.  ed.,  do.  1892,  J’re-.Socr.  Phil.,  vol.  i.  do.  1881,  Out- 
lines of  Hist,  of  Gr.  I‘hil.‘^,  do.  1892,  Plato  and  the  Older 
Acad.,  do.  1870;  J.  E.  Harrison,  J'roleg.  to  Study  of  Gr. 
Relig.'^,  Canib.,  1908;  J.  Adam,  The  lielig.  Teachers  of  Gr- 
Edinb.,  1908;  B.  Jowett,  Dialomus  of  PlatuS^  vol.  iii.,  Oxford, 
1892  ; R.  D.  Hicks,  art.  ‘Stoics,’  in  A’/Jr'l,  also  .9f(uc  and 
Epicur.,  London,  1910;  T.  Whittaker,  The  Scn  Platii.i-! 
Cainb.  1901 ; C.  Bigg,  Neoplatonistn,  Lond.  1895 ; E.  Caird, 
The  Eml.  of  Theol.  in  the  Gr.  Philosophers,  Ghisgow,  1.114  ; 
J.  Horowitz,  Philons  u.  Platons  Lehre  v.  d.  Welt<eh..,fung, 
Marburg,  1900;  R.  Adamson,  Develojnnent  of  Gr.  I’hi!...<.,  .-d. 
W.  R.  Sorley  and  K.  P.  Ilardie,  London,  1908 ; A.  Schwegler, 
Uandb.  of  the  Hist,  of  Philos.,  Edin.  1885;  F.  Ueberweg, 
Hist,  of  Philos.,  vol.  i.,  London,  1872 ; J.  E.  Erdmann,  Hi~t.  of 
Philos.,  do.  1898;  A.  Harnack, of  Doima,  Eng.  tr.,  do. 
1894-1899.  1.  F.  PuRNS. 

COSMOGONY  AND  COSMOLOGY  (IIc- 
bretv). — There  are  generally  recognizeii  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  two  foruuil  coMUogonies,  the 
earlier  of  which  is  coutained  in  Gu  2,  beginniiig 
with  v.'*,  or  rather  v.^. 

I.  Cosmogony  of  J. — This  story,  as  we  have  it, 
belongs  to  tlie  jue-exilic,  historicti).  Prophetic  nar- 
rative of  the  Jiula'an  kingdom  (.)),  which  was  in 
course  of  composition  from  .about  the  time  of 
Solomon  until  the  middle  of  the  Sth  cent.  R.C. 
The  cosmogony,  as  mueh  as  we  have  of  it  in  Gn  2, 
assumes  the  world  as  alre.ady  existing,  and  deals 
only  with  its  prep.aration  for  the  use  of  m.an. 
With  it  is  connected  the  story  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  the  Temjitation,  and  the  Fall  and  its  eonse- 
quenees.  The  object  is  not  so  much  to  answer  the 
question,  How  did  the  world  come  into  existence  ? 
.as  the  questions,  Where  did  man  come  from  ? Why 
does  m.an  dill'er  from  the  beasts?  esjiecially.  Why 
does  man  have  a se.x  consciousness  and  a se.x 
shame,  which  the  beasts  do  not  have?  and.  Why 
must  m.an,  who  is  the  crown  of  creation,  toil  and 
labour  to  get  his  bretid,  and  to  reproduce  his  kind, 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  and  the  agony  of  his 
body?  So  far  as  the  nature  of  man  is  concerned, 
this  cosmogony,  white  naively  primitive,  is  full  of 
a childlike  wisdom  and  sweet  spirituality,  which 
has  commended  it  to  all  succeeding  ages,  and 
which  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  tliis  part  of 
the  J narrative  being  preserved  .at  a time  when  the 
Pentateuch  was  cast  into  the  present  form  and 
prefaced  by  the  great  cosmogony  of  the  Priestly 
Code  (Gn  1-2'*). 

Ill  the  cosmoj^ony  of  Gn  2,  the  earth  is  n^isunicd  as  already  in 
existence,  a barren  place  on  which  there  were  no  shrubs  and  no 
herbs,  because  Jahweh  Elohim  had  not  yet  caused  rain  to  fall 
on  it,  and  because — a channinj?  bucolic  touch,  characteristic  of 
the  anthropomorphism  of  the  whole  narrative — there  were  no 
men  to  till  the  ground.  But  a fountain  1 went  up  out  of  the 


1 TX,  practically  a air.  Key.  (the  only  other  occurrence  is  Job 
3C27),  rendered  in  EV  ‘ mist.’  LXX  has  which,  practically, 
Gnnkel  follows.  This  accords  with  the  followin*,^  narrative,  the 
reference  being  apparent.ly  to  the  g'rcat  source  out  of  which 
came  all  the  rivers  of  the  world.  In  this  narrative  the  watei-s 
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earth  and  watered  all  the  face  of  the  ground  (v.6).  Then,  out 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  moistened  by  this  water,  Jahweh 
Elohim,  like  a potter,  made  man,  and,  having  made  him, 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  whereupon  man 
became  a living  creature.  And,  because  he  was  made  out  of 
the  ground  (’ddarnd),  therefore  he  was  called  ‘ man  ’ (’ddam). 
Then  Jahweh  Elohim  planted  a garden  in  Eden,  far  away  to  the 
east,  and  caused  all  sorts  of  beautiful  trees  and  goodly  fruits  to 
grow  there,  and  the  tree  of  life  and  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil.  Through  the  garden,  coming  from  the  fountain 
which  connected  with  the  waters  beneath  the  earth,  flowed  a 
great  stream,  watering  the  garden  and  dividing,  as  it  left  it, 
into  the  four  great  rivers  of  the  world — Pishon,  Gihon,  Tigris, 
and  Euphrates. 

Jahweh  Elohim  put  man  in  His  garden  to  till  it  and  guard  it, 
and  permitted  him  to  eat  of  all  the  trees  in  the  garden,  except 
only  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  Then, 
seeing  that  the  man  was  alone.  He  planned  to  give  him  a 
helpmeet,  and  formed  all  the  beasts  and  birds  and  brought 
them  to  man,  who  named  them.  But  among  them  was  found 
no  mate  for  man.  Then  Jahweh  Elohim  caused  man  to  fall  into 
a profound  sleep,  and,  taking  one  of  his  ribs,  clothed  it  with 
flesh  and  made  out  of  it  woman ; and  her  the  man  at  once 
recognized  as  his  mate,  bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh. 
Woman  {'isfishd)  was  she  called,  because  derived  from  man 
(’ish) ; therefore  a man  leaves  his  father  and  his  mother  and 
cleaves  to  his  wife,  and  they  become  (literally,  by  physical 
union)  one  flesh.  And  the  two  of  them,  the  man  and  his  wife, 
were  naked,  and  were  not  ashamed.i 

The  story  here  told  is  in  many  of  its  particulars 
identical  with  the  cosmogonies  and  cosmologies 
which  we  meet  elsewhere.  The  thought  is  world 
thought,  the  out-thinking  of  primitive  man  almost 
anywhere.  When  he  asks  himself  the  question, 
Of  wliat  is  man  created  ? the  natural  answer  is  : 
Dead,  he  returns  to  dust ; therefore,  out  of  dust  he 
came ; and  so,  as  the  potter  makes  vessels  out  of 
clay  (dust  mixed  with  water),  God  made  man.  So 
breath,  which  is  wind  (a  part  of  God’s  breath),  is 
the  element  of  life  ; for,  if  the  wind  or  breath  goes 
out  of  a man,  he  is  dead.  So,  again,  the  relation 
of  name  to  thing,  which  plays  so  important  a part 
in  this  cosmogony,  is  not  characteristic  of  any  one 
people,  hut  is  a very  wide-spread  conception  of 
primitive  men.  Name  and  thing  are  one.  To 
know  the  name  is  to  know  the  essence  of  the 
thing ; and  to  know  is  to  have  power  over — the 
utterance  by  Adam  of  the  names  of  the  beasts  put 
those  beasts  in  subjection  to  him  who  had  given 
them  their  names.  The  serious  plays  upon  words 
— ’dddmfl  and  ’addm,  ’ish  and  ’ishshd — are  based 
upon  the  same  theory  of  the  identity  of  name  and 
thing.  Of  course,  this  assumes  that  the  primitive 
language  was  Hebrew,  in  accordance  with  the 
universal  belief  of  primitive  peoples  that  their  own 
language  was  spoken  by  God  Himself.  The  story 
of  the  origin  of  mankind,  told  in  the  person  of  a 
being  bearing  the  name  ‘ Man,’  is  common  also  to 
various  national  cosmological  myths.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  relation  of  man  and  woman  here  de- 
scribed, and,  to  a considerable  extent,  of  the  garden 
of  God  in  which  man  was  placed. 

But,  while  much  in  the  story  may  be  classed 
as  universal  primitive  thought,  there  are  also 
certain  ear-marks  which  unmistakably  indicate 
a Bab.  connexion  for  at  least  some  of  the  funda- 
mental thoughts  of  our  tale. 

The  park  or  garden  which  God  plants,  and  in  which  He  sets 
the  man  whom  He  creates,  is  far  off,  in  some  remote  land  away 
to  the  east.  This  is  the  case  also  with  the  Egyptian  paradise  ; 
but,  when  we  note  the  name  Eden,  apparently  the  Bab.  edinu, 
‘plain,’  for  the  garden,  and  the  names  of  the  rivers  which  have 
their  source  in  it,  we  are  obliged  to  recognize  the  influence  of 
Bab.  thought.  The  garden,  it  is  true,  is  not  in  Babylonia,  yet 


beneath  the  earth  are  assumed  ; it  is  only  with  the  rain,  which 
comes  from  above,  from  Jahweh  Elohim,  that  we  are  concerned. 
Cf.  Skinner,  ad  loc. 

1 This  story  is  a man’s  story,  homo  sexualis.  In  general  it  is 
an  interesting  example  of  the  methods  of  early  thought.  Man 
measures  the  universe  by  himself.  He  explains  the  relations 
of  all  about  him  by  what  he  knows  of  himself.  Woman  depends 
upon  man,  and  woman  was  made  for  man.  She  is  a sub- 
ordinate but  very  intimate  part  of  himself.  The  rib  is  chosen 
for  the  material  of  her  construction  because  ribs  are  relatively 
numerous,  and  therefore  superfluous,  in  man’s  composition, 
while  at  the  same  time  a rib  belongs  so  much  to  the  inward 
I>art  of  man,  so  to  speak,  as  to  establish  by  its  use  in  the 
construction  of  woman  the  most  intimate  relation  with  himself. 


it  lies  in  the  region  out  of  which  the  rivers  of  Babylonia  take 
their  origin.  It  is  a plain  on  the  top  of  the  mysterious 
mountain  of  the  north,  where,  in  Bab.  thought,  the  gods 
had  their  abode.l  Probably  also  the  fourfold  number  of  the 
rivers  connects  itself  with  tliose  rejiresentations  which  we  find 
in  early  Bab.  art  of  a four-divided  stream,  all  the  rivers  of  the 
earth  pouring  out  from  one  great  fountain  connecting  with  the 
great  deep,  the  waters  beneath  the  earth.  In  the  relation  of 
man  to  the  beasts,  before  woman  was  created,  there  is  also 
at  least  a suggestion  of  resemblance  to  the  story  of  the  wild 
primitive  man,  Eabani,  in  the  Bab.  Gilgamesh  legend.  Eabani 
was  made  out  of  clay  by  the  goddess  Ishtar,  in  whom  is  the 
womb  of  life.  At  the  outset  he  consorted  with  the  beasts  of 
the  field.  ‘ He  ate  grass  with  the  gazelles,  he  drank  water 
with  the  cattle  of  the  field,  he  amused  himself  with  the  animals 
of  the  water.’  Out  of  this  condition  he  was  raised  to  true 
manhood  by  entering  into  relation  with  a woman,  a priestess  of 
Ishtar,  who  came  to  entice  him.  It  was  by  finding  a mate  in 
her  that  he  developed  out  of  a being  like  the  beasts  into 
civilizable  man.  So,  apparently,  in  the  thought  of  the  Heb. 
story,  Adam  was  at  first  like  Eabani,  but  no  true  mate  was 
found  for  him  among  the  beasts  of  the  field.  His  manhood 
required  a helpmeet  of  his  owm  kind,  bone  of  his  bone,  flesh  of 
his  flesh.  Perhaps  another  Bab.  element  is  the  eating  of  the 
tree  of  life,  which  appears  in  the  sequel  of  this  story,  the  Fall 
of  Man  (Gn  3).  'This  bears  a certain  resemblance  to  the  Adapa 
myth,  of  which  a copy  was  found  among  the  Tell  el-Amarna 
tablets.  The  cherubim  also  which  God  placed  eastward  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  appear  to  be  of  Bab.  origin.  The  peculiar 
emphasis  laid  upon  Assyria  in  the  geography  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  and  apparently  on  a very  early  Assyria,  when  Ashur,  and 
not  Calah  or  Nineveh,  was  the  capital  of  Assyria,  when,  in  fact, 
the  city  of  Ashur  was  Assyria  (for  the  Tigris  is  here  made  to 
flow  to  the  east  of  Assyria),  leads  one  to  ask  whether  the  Bab. 
elements  in  this  story  were  not  largely,  or  in  some  part,  mediated 
through  Upper  Mesopotamia,  with  which  the  ancestry  of  Israel 
was  connected  by  a very  strong  tradition.  Cf.,  further,  Cos- 
mogony AND  Cosmology  (Bab.). 

But  while  the  cosmogony  of  this  story  has 
evident  connexions  Avith  Bab.  thought,  such  con- 
nexions are  ancient  and  remote.  The  character- 
istic colouring  is  evidently  Palestinian.  It  is  the 
native  of  a h^'uldh  land,  a land  of  the  ha' al,  like 
Palestine  (where  fertility  comes  directly  from  the 
rain  sent  down  from  heaven),  not  the  native  of  a 
land  like  Babylonia  (where  fertility  depends  on  the 
overflowing  of  the  rivers),  Avho  gives  us  in  Gn  2 
the  picture  of  the  barrenness  of  the  world  before 
Jahweh  Elohim  sent  rain  and  man  tilled  the 
ground.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  similarly,  in 
the  J version  of  the  Flood  story,  the  Flood  avas 
caused  by  the  rain  which  Jahweh  sent  from  heaven, 
not  by  the  breaking  out  also  of  the  waters  of  the 
abyss  beneath.^ 

Another  incidental  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  J cosmogony,  in  addition  to  the  allusion  to 
Assyria,  is  the  relation  of  man  to  woman.  It  is 
not  the  woman  who  leaves  father  and  mother  to 
cleave  to  the  man,  but  the  man  who  leaves  father 
and  mother  to  cleave  to  his  wife — an  apparent  sur- 
vival of  the  old  matriarchy,  of  which  Ave  also  have 
an  example  in  the  Samson  story,  Avhere  the  woman 
remains  with  her  tribe  or  clan  or  family,  and  is 
Adsited  by  the  man  (Jg  15^). 

In  general,  we  may  say  of  the  cosmogony  con- 
tained in  Gn  2 that  it  is  based  upon  a primitive 
folklore  developed  in  Palestine,  going  back  to  a 
very  great  antiquity,  into  Avhich  have  been  ab- 
sorbed, at  some  time  or  another,  by  an  indirect 
process,  some  elements  of  Bab.  myth  and  legend, 
possibly  coming  through  the  Mesopotamian  region, 
Avith  which,  according  to  tradition,  the  Israelitic 
ancestors  were  closely  connected.  In  the  form 
in  which  it  has  come  doAAm  to  us,  it  has  been 
thoroughly  Hebraized,  above  all  in  the  mono- 
theism of  its  conceptions.  The  Creation  is  due 
to  Jahweh  only.  There  is  no  other  God  men- 
tioned. He  is  Elohim  (God),  albeit  He  is  con- 
ceived of  in  a most  anthropomorphic  fashion. 
Growing  upon  Canaanite  soil,  rooting  in  the 
remote  past,  utilizing  in  its  composition  Bab. 

1 In  the  most  original  Heb.  traditions  the  abode  of  God 
(Jabu)  was  in  the  south,  in  Sinai,  or  Horeb  (of.  e.g.  Jg  65, 
Ex  1911) ; but,  by  a borroAving  apparently  from  Can.  traditions 
(ultimately  derived,  probably,  from  Babylonia),  it  is  also  placed 
in  the  mountain  of  the  north  (cf.  Ps  46,  Ezk  1).  as  is  the  account 
of  the  Deluge  (Gn  7 ff.). 

2 Of.,  for  the  latter,  the  P version  of  the  Flood  story  (Gn  7iij. 
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material  indirectly  derived,  it  shows,  in  the  last 
stages  of  its  development,  the  high,  spiritual 
thought  of  the  Prophetic  narrators  of  the  9th  and 
8th  cent.  B.C.,  who  paved  the  way  for  the  great 
writing  prophets  of  the  succeeding  centuries. 

The  story  was  evidently  popular  among  the 
Hebrews,  not  on  the  side  of  what  may  he  properly 
called  its  cosmogony,  but  for  its  account  of  the 
Garden  of  God  in  Eden  and  the  Fall  of  man,  which 
we  find  particularly  used  in  later  literature  in  the 
Book  of  Ezekiel  (cf.,  for  instance,  ch.  28,  and  the 
other  chapters  dealing  with  the  fall  of  Tyre).  It  is 
this  element  also  which  has  profoundly  influenced 
Christian  thought.  The  cosmogony  proper  is 
negligible  in  its  influence  on  later  tliought,  and 
is  manifestly  in  itself  very  incomplete. 

2.  Cosmogonic  myths  in  Hebrew  literature. — 
A more  complete  and  more  systematic  cosmogony 
is  contained  in  Gn  1.  The  composition  of  tliis 
chapter  dates  probably  from  the  early  post-exilic 
period,  but  it  is  founded  on  old  mvths,  which 
appear  in  much  older  passages,  and  which  display 
a striking  similarity  to  the  cosmogonic  myths  of 
Babylonia.  Some  of  these  passages  it  is  worth 
while  to  consider  before  we  analyze  the  more  sys- 
tematic and  elaborate  cosmogony  of  Gn  1. 

Ps  is  an  old  passage,  of  Galilman  origin  (as 
is  shown  clearly  by  the  use,  in  v.^^,  of  Tahor  and 
Hermon  as  landmarks  of  north  and  south),  now 
forming  part  of  a later  Psalm.  This  is  one  of 
those  Psalms  whose  words  imply  a polytheistic 
conception  : ‘ Who  among  the  clouds  is  like  unto 
Jahweh,  is  equal  to  Jahweh  among  the  sons  of  the 
gods?’  Jahweh  is  described  as  ruling  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  stilling  the  tumult  of  its  billows.  He 
has  smitten  and  contemptuously  treated  Eahab. 
With  His  strong  arm  He  has  scattered  His  foes. 
This  is  referred  to  as  a part  of  the  Creation  work 
by  which  He  founded  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
the  world  and  its  fullness,  Creation  being  depicted 
as  connected  with  a battle  of  Jahweh  against  some 
monster,  here  called  Kahab,  and  its  allies,  wlio  are 
foes  of  God  or  of  the  gods. 

Ps  7412-17  ig  similarly  an  ancient  passage,  ap- 
parently of  north  Israelitic  origin, 1 in  a Psalm 
which,  in  its  later  form,  is  Maccaba?an.  Here  God 
is  described  as  having,  in  olden  time,  done  wonder- 
ful works  in  the  midst  of  the  earth.  He  divided 
the  sea  by  His  strength.  He  smote  the  heads  of 
dragons  or  sea-monsters  on  the  waters.  He  crushed 
the  heads  of  Leviathan  and  gave  him  for  food  to 
the  jackals — a more  specific  note  of  that  con- 
temptuous treatment  to  which  there  is  reference 
in  Ps  89.  That  this  is  part  of  a Creation-myth  is 
shown  by  the  following  description,  where,  as  the 
result  of  this  battle  with  the  sea-dragons  and 
Leviathan,  God  digs  out  the  fountains  and  the 
valleys  in  which  their  waters  run,  dries  up  the 
primitive  rivers,  forms  night  and  day,  moon  and 
sun,  establishes  the  boundaries  of  the  earth,  etc. 

The  Book  of  Job,  while  itself  of  relatively  late 
origin,  is  notably  full  of  old  traits.  In  it  we  find 
a number  of  references  to  mythical  monsters, 
with  whom  God  contended  in  connexion  Avith  the 
creation  of  the  world.  Of  these  the  most  note- 
worthy perhaps  is  Job  26^^'- : 

‘ With  his  strength  he  troubled  the  sea. 

And  with  his  skill  he  pierced  Eahab. 

His  wind  spread  out  heaven. 

His  hand  slew  flying  serpent.’ 

We  have  here  tivo  monsters — Kahab  (connected 
with  the  sea)  and  flying  serpent  (connected  Avith 
the  heavens).  The  battle  Avith  the  sea,  indicated 
in  the  first  line,  is  connected  Avith  the  piercing  of 
Kahab ; and  bound  up  Avith  this  is  the  spreading 

1 Cf.,  among  other  things,  the  almost  exclusive  reference  in 
the  Asaph  Psalter  to  Jacob,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin,  and  the 
use  of  Elohim  instead  of  Jahweh — differentiating  this  collec- 
tion, or  rather  these  collections,  from  the  first  hook  of  Psalms, 
precisely  as  E is  differentiated  from  J in  the  Pentateuch. 


out  of  heaven  by  His  Avind,  and  the  .slaughter, 
apparently  in  heaven,  of  another  monster. 

Chapters  40  and  41  deal  much  more  fully  At-ith 
two  monsters,  here,  hoAvever,  dill'erently  named — 
Behemoth,  Avhose  home  is  on  the  dry  land,  and 
the  much  more  dreadful  Leviathan,  which  in- 
habits the  deep.  These  mon.sters  were  evidently 
well  knoAvn  in  Heb.  tradition  of  a later  date. 
Thus,  in  2 Es  Ave  have  a description  of  tAvo 
living  creatures  which  God  preserved  on  the  fifth 
day  of  creation — Behemoth  and  Leviathan — to  the 
former  of  whom  He  gave  as  his  habitation  a part  of 
the  dry  land  Avhereon  are  a thousand  hills,  Avhile  to 
the  latter  He  gave  that  seventh  part  of  the  earth 
occupied  by  the  sea.  In  Enoch  GO’"'’  Ave  find  the 
same  tAvo  monsters,  Avith  the  further  note  that 
Behemoth,  Avho  occupies  the  barren  Avaste,  is  a 
male,  Avhile  Leviathan,  the  monster  of  the  abj’ss, 
over  the  source  of  the  Avaters,  is  a female.  Enoch 
54®  corresponds  .someAvhat  more  closely  Avith  the 
account  of  the  two  animals  in  Job,  in  that  it 
describes  the  Avater  Avhich  is  above  the  heavens  as 
male,  and  the  Avater  Avhich  is  under  the  earth  as 
female.  In  Joh  7‘®  and  9'®  Ave  have  incidental 
references  to  a sea-monster  of  the  deep  called  in 
one  place  ‘ dragon,’  ['jri,*  and  in  the  other  Kahab,® 
Avhich,  Avith  its  allies,  has  been  overcome  by  God 
and  imprisoned  by  Him.  In  ch.  38  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  mon.sters,  but  of  a struggle  of  God 
Avith  the  deep  itself  (v.'*'-) : ‘When  the  morning 
stars  sang  together,  .and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy:  Avhen  God  shut  up  the  sea  with 
doors,  fastening  it  in  Avith  bars  and  gates.’  Ac- 
cording to  the  cosmogonic  ide.as  of  this  book,  ‘ God 
spread  out  the  sky,  strong  .as  a molten  mirror  ’ 
(37'®)  ; this  rests  upon  pillars  (26"),  and  above  it 
are  the  Av.aters  held  up  by  the  clouds  (v.®) : the 
earth  rests  upon  a chaos  of  Avaters  or  a great  sea 
( V.'') ; in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  is  Sheol  or  Abaddon 
(v.®).  W.aters  are  closely  connected  with  darkness, 
.and  both  those  above  and  (hose  below  the  earth 
form  the  habitation  of  monsters. 

Abundant  other  references,  early  and  late,  shoAv 
this  to  be  certainly  a very  Avide-spread  vicAv  of  the 
origin  of  the  Avorld  among  the  IlebreAvs  and  hater 
JeAvs.  There  are,  hoAvever,  slight  A'.ari.ants  of  this 
genei’.al  vieAV,  and  the  monsters  of  the  deep  are 
called  by  diflerent  names.  The  deep  itself  and 
the  chaos  to  Avhich  the  original  deep  belonged  are 
designated  sometimes  merely  by  AA'ords  expressing 
the  sea,  at  other  times  by  more  technical  titles  ; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  monsters  of  ch.aos  or 
the  deep. 

The  ancient  myth  is  ap|ilied  also  to  historical 
events,  very  much  as  Ave  may  fii\d  p.arts  of  the 
Nihelungcnlicd  mixed  u]i  Avith  actual  liistorical 
events  of  mediajv’al  history,  or  in  Bab3'lonian 
liter.ature  eA’ents  of  the  histiorj’'  of  Erech  com- 
bined Avith  the  Epic  of  Gilg.amesh.®  In  Is  51®  the 
delivery  from  Egypt  is  described  in  terms  of  the 
old  cosmogonic  myth  : ‘ The  arm  of  Jalnveh  cut 
Kahab  in  pieces,  pierced  the  dragon.’  In  Is  3tV 
Egypt  is  called  Kahab  bcc.ause  ‘ she  helpeth  in 
vain.’  In  Ps  SI'*  and  elseAvhere  AA'e  find  the  same 
use.  The  mj^th  is  also  applied  eschatologicallj'. 
As  God  once  created  the  earth  .after  destrojiug 
the  monsters  of  ch.aos,  so  He  shall  .ag.ain,  out  of  a 
Avorld  reduced  to  chaos  because  of  the  Avickedness 
of  man,  re-create  a neAv  e.arth  and  a neAV  heaven 

1 See  also  Ezk  Ps-Sol  In  Ezekiel  the  dra^on- 

mytli  is  used  in  describing*  the  fate  of  Eg:ypt,  and  in  the  Psalms 
of  Solomon,  of  Pompey ; but  in  lioth  cases  the  ancient  myth  is 
cleaiij'  in  mind. 

In  Ps  the  plural  of  this,  'i^hdhhny  appears  to  moan 

‘ false  gods’ ; and  tohH  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  1 S 12^1  and 
Is  41'^^ 

s Folk-lore  frequently  exhibits  this  phenomenon.  So,  for 
instance,  in  the  Wendish  Spreewald  one  linds  old  fairy  tales, 
identical  witli  those  collected  by  Grimm,  told  about  V'redorick 
the  Great,  Ziethen,  and  others  of  the  same  period. 
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by  the  same  means  (of.  the  late  Isaianic  Apoca- 
lypse, Is  24-27).  Here,  however,  we  have  (27*) 
three  monsters  : Leviathan  the  swift  serpent  or 
flying  serpent  (which  appears  to  be  alluded  to  in 
Job  3®,  inhabiting  the  waters  above  the  firmament 
and  causing  the  eclipse)  ; Leviathan  the  crooked 
serpent,  which  is  the  sea  encircling  the  earth  ; and 
the  dragon  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  which  is  the 
senient  of  Am  9®. 

In  a somewhat  similar  picture  of  the  reduction 
of  the  earth  to  chaos  through  the  wrath  of  God, 
in  Jer  423B'.^  birds,  men,  and  beasts  are  destroyed  ; 
mountains  and  hills  lose  their  solidity  and  shake 
to  and  fro  ; the  light  of  the  heavens  is  turned  into 
darkness  ; and  the  earth  becomes  waste  and  void 
— tbhH  and  hbhA — the  technical  words  for  ‘ chaos  ’ 
used  in  Gn  1^. 

Out  of  these  various  references  we  may  recon- 
struct the  general  cosmogonic  conception  of  the 
Hebrews  : first,  a condition  of  chaos  and  darkness, 
a waste  of  waters,  inhabited  by  monstrous  and 
noxious  forms  ; then  a battle  of  Jahweh,  with  the 
approval  and  rejoicing  of  the  gods  (divine  or  semi- 
divine beings,  stars,  etc.),  against  the  deep  and 
the  monsters  of  chaos,  in  which  in  some  way  He 
uses  the  wind.  By  means  of  this  He  spreads  out 
a firmament  above,  resting  upon  pillars,  provided 
with  windows,*  through  which  the  waters  above 
may  be  let  down  upon  the  earth.  Beneath,  upon 
the  great  void.  He  spreads  the  earth,  a dwelling- 
place  for  living  things,  under  which  is  the  sea  or 
abyss  (t^hSm).'^  In  this  abyss,  as  also  in  the  heights 
above,  still  dwell  great  monsters,  whom  the  Lord 
has  preserved  there,  whom  no  other  than  He  can 
control,  and  who  are  dangerous  and  noxious  to 
men  and  to  the  works  of  men. 

This  was  not  only  the  cosmogonic  thought  of 
the  Hebrews ; it  also  constituted  an  element  of 
their  religion,  and  was  represented  in  their  ritual 
and  religious  paraphernalia.  So,  in  the  temple  of 
Solomon  was  a great  laver,  the  so-called  ‘ sea,’ 
representing  the  t^hdm  ; ® and  on  the  candlesticks 
of  Herod’s  temple,  as  represented  on  Titus’  Arch 
at  Rome,  are  apparently  pictured  the  monsters  of 
that  Phom  which  Jahweh  had  overcome.^ 

This  cosmogony  clearly  is  closely  related  to  that 
of  Babylonia,  where  we  have  the  same  contest 
of  Marduk  (acting  for  the  other  gods,  whom  he 
thereby  largely  supplants)  with  a great  female 
monster,  Tia>ndt,^  which  is  by  root  the  same  as 
the  Heb.  Phom.  This  monster  he  splits  in  two, 
after  inflating  her  with  a great  wind.  He  reduces 
her  various  allies  to  submission,  and,  after  treat- 
ing her  corpse  with  contumely,  he  divides  it  into 
two  parts,  out  of  one  of  which  he  makes  the 
heaven,  and  out  of  the  other  the  earth,  the  waters 
being  thus  separated  into  two  great  seas,  the  one 
above  the  firmament  of  heaven  and  the  other 
beneath  the  earth. 

3.  Systematized  cosmogony  of  the  Priestly 
Code. — The  Bab.  cosmogony,  as  we  know  it  in 
the  cuneiform  texts,  is  contained  in  seven  tablets. 
Similarly  the  systematized  cosmogony  of  the  Heb. 
Priestly  Code  (Gn  1-2^),  which  formulates  and 
develops  in  a scientific  and  exact  manner  the 
popular  belief,  is  divided  into  seven  days. 

Thia  cosmogony  commences  with  the  description  of  a con- 
dition where  the  earth  was  tohH  and  bohH  (i.e.  chaos) — two 
words  evidently  handed  down  from  antiquity.  This  chaotic 
condition  is  further  described  as  ‘ darkness  upon  the  face  of 
fhOm.’  T^h&m,  as  already  stated,  is  radically  identical  with 
the  Bab.  Tiamdt  (here  used  without  the  article),  and  is  evi- 
dently, like  tohii,  and  hohH,  a technical  term  of  the  cosmogonic 


1 Cf.  Gn  7H,  2 K 72- 19,  Pa  7823. 

2 Gn  711  4925,  Dt  3313,  Ps  427  7815,  Pr  320. 

3 1 K 723,  interpreted  by  comparison  with  Bab.  use. 

4 Cf.  the  similar  use  in  Bab.  temples. 

5 In  the  Bab.  myth  we  have  also  apsu,  ‘ sea,’  as  a technical 
term  or  name.  At  least  once  in  Hebrew  (Is  4017)  the  corre- 
sponding root  ODN  has  the  same  sense. 


myth.  Following  this  description  of  the  condition  of  darkness, 
chaos,  and  enormity,  the  narrative  proceeds : ‘ The  wind  of 
God  was  rushing  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.’  1 Here  perhaps 
we  have  a remnant  of  the  myth  which  represents  Marduk  using 
the  wind  as  Ids  weapon  against  Tiainat. 

Having  thus  condensed  the  mythical  material,  which  bulks 
so  largely  in  the  Bab.  story,  and  which  evidently  pLayed  an 
equally  important  part  in  the  common  Jewish  cosmogony,  and 
having  altogether  eliminated  its  polytheism,  the  Priestly  nar- 
rator then  proceeds  on  a higlier  plane  to  describe  Creation  as  a 
result  of  seven  utterances  of  God.  The  order  of  these  creative 
utterances  may  be  supposed  to  coincide  in  general  with  that  of 
the  Bab.  seven  tablets,  although  this  cannot  be  stated  certainly, 
owing  to  the  fragmentary  condition  of  those  tablets. 

First  came  light ; second,  the  firmament  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters,  to  divide  the  waters  beneath  from  the  waters  above ; 
third,  the  separation  of  dry  land  and  the  springing  of  verdure, 
trees,  and  the  like  upon  the  earth ; fourth,  the  creation  of 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  which  are  set  in  the  heavens,  both  to 
give  light  and  to  rule  the  day  and  the  night — the  latter,  per- 
haps, containing  a trace  of  the  polytheistic  conception  of  the 
old  astral  worship,  which  it  is  intended  to  correct  by  stating 
that  these  rulers  of  day  and  night  are  creations  of  God  ; fifth, 
the  creatures  of  the  sea  and  the  birds  of  the  air,  both  of  them 
created  out  of  water,  among  which  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
writer  recognizes  the  continued  existence  of  the  great  sea- 
monsters,  dragons,  serpents,  etc.,  of  the  popular  belief  (v.2i),  in- 
cluded in  Job,  Enoch,  and  Esdras,  under  the  titles  Behemoth  and 
Leviathan.  'The  sixth  day  covers  the  creation  of  the  creatures 
of  the  earth  and  of  man.  In  the  note  of  the  creation  of  man 
(v.28)  we  have  a remnant  of  the  more  primitive  anthropo- 
morphic conception  of  God,  of  which  the  writer  could  not 
readily  divest  himself,  in  the  statement  that  man  was  made  in 
the  image  of  God ; and  perhaps  also  an  echo  of  the  earlier 
polytheism  in  the  words  put  in  the  mouth  of  Elohim  : ‘ Let  ua 
make  man  in  our  image.’  Not  that  the  writer  means  to  speak 
of  more  than  one  God  of  Israel,  but  he  cannot  yet  altogether 
divest  himself  of  the  thought  of  a plurality  of  gods  in  human 
shape.  The  resting  of  God  on  the  seventh  day,  and  the  estab- 
lishment in  connexion  with  that  of  an  eternal  Sabbath,  are 
peculiarly  Hebrew ; for,  although  a rudimentary  Sabbath  ex- 
isted among  the  Babylonians,  it  played  no  important  part  in 
Bab.  religion  or  mythology.  The  seventh  tablet  of  the  Bab}'- 
lonian  Creation-series,  with  which  in  Hebrew  corresponds  the 
establishment  of  the  Sabbath  as  a part  of  Creation  itself, 
contains  a hymn  of  praise  to  Marduk  as  the  creator. 

The  question  arises.  To  what  extent  was  this 
cosmogony  based  on  Bab.  ideas  ? We  have  already 
seen  that,  in  general,  it  is  a statement,  in  precise, 
scientific,  monotheistic,  and  unmythological  form, 
of  cosmogonic  views  prevailing  among  the  people 
of  Israel  from  an  early  period.  Certain  resemb- 
lances have  also  been  pointed  out  between  those 
cosmogonic  myths  and  the  cosmogonic  myths  of 
the  Babylonians.  It  would  seem  that  at  some 
early  period  Bah.  cosmogony  became  known  to 
the  people  of  Palestine.  The  general  view  at  pre- 
sent is  that,  in  some  form,  locally  modified,  the 
Bab.  cosmogony  became  the  common  property  of 
Palestine  and  surrounding  regions  during  the 
centuries  of  predominating  Bab.  influence  in  the 
West  (c.  2000  B.C.),  and  that  the  Hebrews  adopted 
that  cosmogony,  in  whole  or  in  part,  gradually 
modifying  it  to  fit  into  their  religion, ^ eliminating 
the  polytheistic  and  grosser  traits,  and  spiritual- 
izing and  rationalizing  the  residue.  The  cosmo- 
gonic myth,  accordingly,  pursued  the  same  course 

1 Commonly  rendered  ‘ the  spirit  of  God  was  brooding,’  etc. 
This  rendering  of  the  Heb.  hSnip  is  suggested  by  a supposed 
connexion  with  an  Aram.  root.  In  Hebrew  it  occurs  elsewhere 
only  in  Dt  32U,  in  a description  of  the  vulture  teaching  its 
young  to  fly,  where  it  has  been  translated  ‘ hovering.’  This  is 
manifestly  incorrect  (but  see  Skinner  on  Gn  12).  The  parent 
birds  do  not  hover  over  the  young  when  turning  them  out  of 
the  nest  to  fly  for  themselves,  but  make  rushes  at  them,  and 
away  from  them.  The  LXX  has  preserved  the  correct  tr.  of 
the  word  nsnip  of  Gn  12,  viz.  OTe<(ie'peTo,  ‘ was  rushing  upon.’ 
This  agrees  with  other  references  in  Heb.  literature  to  the  use 
by  God  of  wind  in  creation  (see  above),  and  also  agrees  with 
the  Bab.  myth. 

2 Unfortunately  we  lack,  up  to  the  present  time,  a sufficient 
knowledge  of  Phoenician  cosmogony  and  the  cosmogony  of 
other  neighbouring  peoples  to  prove  or  disprove  this  theory. 
True,  certain  fragments  of  Phoen.  cosmogony  have  come  down 
to  us,  claimed  to  be  the  relics  of  the  writings  of  a certain 
Sanchuniathon ; but,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  such  a man  ever  existed,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
what  has  been  handed  down  has  reached  us  in  such  a form  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  its  origins  and  connexions. 
We  do  find,  however,  in  Phcen.  cosmogony,  a creature,  Tauthe, 
which  is  the  same  as  Tiamdt  and  the  Heb.  Ph6m,  and  a Bau, 
which  appears  to  be  the  Hebrew  bohu  ; to  that  extent  Phcen. 
remains  may  be  said  to  support  this  hypothesis. 
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as  almost  everything  else  in  Hebrew  ritual  and 
religion.  The  cosmogony  in  Gn  1 represents  the 
final  stage  of  its  development,  when  the  ellbrt  was 
made  to  rid  it  altogether  of  its  grosser  and  itoly- 
theistic  elements,  to  spiritualize  it,  and  to  fit  it 
into  the  new  scheme  of  the  purified  and  reformed 
religion  of  Israel,  which  the  priestly  schools  of  the 
Captivity  sought  to  establish.  The  final  author 
may  possibly  have  been  affected  directly  by  Bab. 
models  to  the  extent  that  he  adopted  from  the 
seven  tablets  his  arrangement  by  seven  days  ; but 
even  this  seems  improbable,  for  the  seven-day 
system  was  already  in  existence  in  Israel,  and 
constituted  an  integral  part  of  its  religion.  The 
Bab.  seven  tablets  of  Creation  were  ancient. 
Their  ‘ sevenness  ’ is  an  element  which  would 
naturally  have  impressed  any  people,  but  especi- 
ally one  regarding  the  number  seven  as  holy  ; and, 
while  there  is  no  other  evidence  in  the  Bil)lical 
passages,  indicating  acquaintance  with  the  cosmo- 
gonic myth,  of  knowledge  of  this  ‘ sevenness,’  it 
nevertheless  seems  more  probable  that  it  formed 
part  of  the  popular  scheme  of  cosmogony,*  even 
though  the  events  of  the  days  of  Creation  may 
not  coincide  altogether  with  the  order  of  events  in 
the  Bab.  tablets,  than  that  it  was  borrowed  by 
the  Priestly  Code  from  the  Babylonians.  The 
author  of  the  Priestly  Code  cosmogony  was  con- 
cerned rather  with  those  things  whicli  differentiate 
the  Heb.  from  the  Bab.  versions  of  the  cosmogony. 
And,  indeed,  the  difference  between  the  two  is  far 
more  striking  than  the  resemblance.  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  out  of  the  fantastical,  puerile,  and  gross 
fancies  of  the  Bab.  original  there  has  been  de- 
veloped so  sane,  so  lofty,  and  so  spiritual  a system 
of  cosmogony  as  that  contained  in  Gn  1-2'*. 

4.  Cosmogony  of  J compared  ■with  popular 
cosmogony  and  cosmogony  of  P. — How  does  it 
happen  that  two  cosmogonies  so  radically  different 
in  conception  continued  to  exist  side  by  side  ? As 
already  pointed  out,  ch.  2 deals,  not  with  the 
creation  of  the  world,  but  with  the  problems  of 
man.  It  finds  him  on  the  barren  hills  of  Judma. 
It  does  not  concern  itself  with  their  creation,  but 
with  the  manner  in  which  they  are  made  habit- 
able, and  the  problems  of  the  men  who  inhabited 
them,  who  had  been  driven  out,  for  their  sins, 
from  the  beautiful  Garden  of  God  in  the  fertile  far 
east,  to  live  on,  and  to  till,  this  land  of  thorns 
and  thistles.  Had  the  narrator  been  asked  how 
the  dry  land,  the  he.avens,  etc.,  came  into  exist- 
ence, he  would  doubtless,  incompatible  as  the  two 
things  seem  to  us,  have  told  of  a contest  of  Jahweh 
with  chaos  and  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  and  the 
formation  of  an  earth  resting  on  the  great  deep, 
with  the  solid  firmament  of  heaven  above,  and  the 
waters  still  above  that — substantially  the  scheme 
described  in  Gn  1,  though  not  in  tiio  same  sys- 
tematized and  highly  developed  form.  Theo- 
retically he  believed  in  a deej)  beneath  the  earth, 
as  is  shown  in  the  fountain  from  which  a stream 
came  out  and  watered  the  Garden  of  God,  being 
the  source  of  all  the  rivers  of  the  world.  But 
practically  this  deep  was  negligible  in  Juda'a, 
where  one  must  look  to  Jahweh  for  water  from 
heaven  ; and  so  even  in  the  Flood-story  of  J the 
water  comes  down  only  from  above. 

5.  The  highest  and  final  Hebrew  thought  con- 
cerning Creation. — The  cosmogony  of  Gn  1-2', 
lofty  as  it  is  in  its  monotheistic  conception  of 
the  power  of  God,  did  not  reach  the  highest  limits 
of  Hebrew  thought.  H.anqiered  by  the  old  myths, 
it  stood  perilously  near  dualisnj  in  reckoning  chaos, 
darkness,  and  the  deep  as  existing,  independently 

1 Cf.,  for  instance,  the  form  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  in 
Ex  20,  which,  however  far  removed  from  tlio  form  of  the 
ori|?inal  ‘ VVoni,’  is  at  least  mucii  earlier  than  the  Priestly 
Code. 


of  God,  from  eternity.  There  were  men  of  toe 
same  period,  but  of  a difierent  -chool  of  thought, 
with  prophetic  vision,  and  a higher,  le.ss  hampered 
spirituality,  who  had  perceived  and  were  teaching 
a still  higher  thought,  namely,  that  God  was  the 
Creator  of  darkness  as  well  as  of  light,  of  chaos 
as  well  as  of  order,  of  evil  as  well  as  of  good. 
Deutero-Isaiah  was  familiar,  as  we  have  seen, 
with  the  popular  cosmogonic  myths,  and  ap- 
parently also  witli  the  more  formal  cosmogony 
ultimately  formulated  in  Gn  1-2* ; hut  its  fumla- 
mental  conception  of  the  opiioiilion  of  chaos, 
darkness,  and  the  deep  to  God  lie  utterly  rejects. 

‘ I am  Jahweh,  and  there  is  none  else,  forming 
light  and  creating  darkness,  making  prosperity 
and  creating  evil’  (Is  45“'-).  This  Ls  the  liighest 
expression  of  the  creative  thouglit  in  the  Old 
Testament.  In  Pr  8“‘®*  Creation  is  an  <■•;Ilre.‘^i<m 
of  the  wisdom  of  God,  which  is  almori  lij-jm-ia- 
tizcd.  In  some  of  the  late  Psalms  we  have  very 
beautiful  and  spiritual  conceptions  of  Creation, 
especially  in  Ps  104,*  but  in  princijile  these  are 
only  poetic  liberties  with  the  cosmogony  of  Gn  1. 
Mere  and  more  this  cosmogony  became  an  es-eii- 
tial  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Jew-^,  on  which 
.Judaism  and  Christianity,  almost  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  have  founded  literally  their  concei)tion 
of  the  creation  of  the  world.  .\long  with  this 
also  some  of  the  old  niytliological  coiieepiions  con- 
tinued to  linger  on."  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  in 
Gn  1 to  forbid  them,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
writer  of  v."*  evidently  himself  believed  in  the 
existence  of  the  mythical  monsters  of  the  deep. 
What  part  these  played  in  later  Judaism  one  may 
see  from  the  Book  of  Psiiras  and  from  Fnoch, 
which  have  already  been  quoted,  and  linally  even 
from  the  Apocalypse  in  the  New  Testament,  many 
of  the  images  and  eonceiits  in  which,  particularly 
in  chs.  12,  IJ,  17,  21,  relleet  the  ancient  mythology 
of  the  battle  of  the  representative  of  the  gods 
with  the  dragons  and  monsters  of  chaos  and  the 
deep. 

r.iTKRATiiRK. — Tho  OT  coiiiinentarics,  esvwcially  Uiose  o( 
Delitzsch  (Eiiu.  tr.,  Edinlmrgli,  lSS8-Si>),  Oillniann.  (Enpr.  tr., 
Eilinlmrgh,  1897),  Holziiigrer  (I'reiburg,  1898),  Gmikel  - (lidt- 
Lingcn,  1902),  Driver!  (London,  1909),  Ayles  (New  York, 
lOO-l),  and  Skinner  (Edinburgh,  1910),  on  Genesis ; A.  B. 
Davidson  (London,  1862),  Diilmann-*  (Ijcipzig,  1891),  Budde 
(Gottingen,  1896),  and  Diihm  (Freiburg,  1897),  on  Job ; 
Cheyne"  (London,  1886),  Dillinann-Kittel  (Leipzig,  1S9S), 
Marti  (Tubingen,  1900),  and  Dubm  ^ (Gottingen,  1902),  on 
Isaiah  ; Bertholet  (Freiburg,  1897)  and  Kraetzscliniar  (Got- 
tingen, 1900),  on  Ezekiel.  Of.  also  artt.  ‘ Cosmogony,’  ' R.ahab,' 
‘Sea-monster,’  in  II  Dll',  ‘ liebeinolh  ami  Leviathan’  and 
‘ Dragon,’  in  Elli ; H.  Gnnkel,  Selibnfiina  t/.  Chaos,  Gott.  1S9,’>. 
es)).  pp.  ‘29-90;  F.  Weber,  Jiul.  Tnenl.'z,  lAiipz.  1897,  pp.  160, 
202,  402,  404:  K.  Budde,  Ilibt.  llrriescliichte,  Giessen,  1888; 
W.  Baiidissin,  Stud.  z.  sem.  Iletigionsgeseh.,  Leii'Z.  1876-78  ; 
H.  (Sressmann,  Allorient.  Te.x'le  v.  Bilder  z.  .12',  Tiib.  1909; 
M.  J.  Lagrange,  Ti’lndt’s  ,«!()•  (cs  rr7.  s.'in. 2,  Paris,  1905  ; J.  P. 
Peters,  Early  Ileb.  Story,  London,  1004. 

.lOlIN  P.  PETEli.8. 

COSMOGONY  AND  COSMOLOGY(Iiulian). 
— Cosmological  speculations  wore,  in  India  as  else- 
where, the  first  manifestation  of  philosophical 
thought ; they  are  already  met  with  in  the  Kig- 
veda,  in  single  verses  as  well  as  in  entire  hymns. 
The  b.asis  of  these  speeiilatioiis,  in  the  Vedio  period, 
was  not  a generally  adopted  theory  or  mythologieal 
conception  as  to  the  origin  of  (he  world;  widely 
differing  ideas  .about  this  problem  seem  to  have 
been  current,  which  tho  more  philosophically  minded 
poets  developed  .and  combined.  There  is  a kind  of 
progress  from  crude  and  uncoiinecteil  notions  to 
more  relined  ideas  and  broader  views  ; but  this 
development  did  not  lead  to  a well-established 
cosmogony  such  as  wo  lind  in  the  lirst  eh.apter  of 
Genesi.s.  A similar  variety  of  opinion  prevailed 
also  in  the  period  of  the  Brilhmanas  and  Upani- 
sads,  though  there  is  an  ajqiarent  tendency  towards 
clo.ser  agreement.  Uniformity,  however,  w.as  never 
1 Of.  also  1’9  33«I-.  a Pa  1487. 
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achieved,  even  in  the  Puranas  ; for  all  statements, 
however  contradictory,  contained  in  the  revealed 
literature  rvere  regarded  as  truth,  and  might  he 
reproduced  by  later  writers.  Cosmography,  on 
the  other  liand,  had  another  fate.  Different  writers 
of  the  same  period  are  much  more  nearly  at  one 
regarding  the  plan  and  structure  of  the  Universe,  at 
least  in  its  main  outlines,  than  regarding  its  origin 
and  development ; but  it  goes  without  saying  that 
both  sets  of  ideas — cosmogonic  as  well  as  cosmo- 
graphic — are  equally  fanciful,  and  lack  the  basis 
of  well-ascertained  facts. 


I.  Vedic  period. — The  world,  according  to  Vedic 
notions,  consists  of  three  parts — earth,  air,  and  sky, 
or  heaven.  But,  when  the  idea  of  ‘ Universe  ’ is  to 
be  expressed,  the  phrase  most  commonly  used  is 
‘ heaven  and  earth.^  Both  Heaven  and  Earth  are 


regarded  as  gods  and  as  the  parents  of  gods  (deva- 
putra),  even  although  they  are  said  to  have  been 
generated  by  gods.  Sometimes  one  god, — Indra, 
or  Agni,  or  Rudra,  or  Soma, — sometimes  all  the 
gods  together,  are  said  to  have  generated  or  created 
heaven  and  earth,  the  whole  world ; and  the  act  of 
creating  is  metaphorically  expressed  as  building, 
sacrificing,  or  weaving.  That  heaven  and  earth 
should  be  parents  of  the  gods,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  been  generated  by  them,  is  a downright 
self-contradiction ; but  it  seems  to  have  only  en- 
hanced the  mystery  of  this  conception  without 
lessening  its  value,  since  it  recurs  even  in  advanced 
speculation.  It  is  avoided  in  the  declaration  that 
mother  Aditi  is  everything,  and  brings  forth  every- 
thing by  and  from  herself,  though  in  another  place 
it  is  said  that  Aditi  brought  forth  Daksa,  and 
Daksa  generated  Aditi.  Here  Aditi  is  apparently 
a mythological  expression  for  the  female  principle 
in  creation,  and  Daksa  for  the  male  principle  or 
creative  force.  The  latter  is  more  directly  called 
Purusa,  man  or  male  spirit,  and  is  conceived  as  the 
primeval  male  who  is  transformed,  or  who  trans- 
forms himself,  into  the  world.  To  him  is  dedicated 
the  famous  Purusasuhta,  Rigveda,  x.  90,  which 
recurs,  with  variations,  in  the  Atharvaveda  (xix. 
6),  the  Vdjasaneyi  Samhitd  (xxxi.),  and  the  Taitti- 
rlya  Aranyaka  (iii.  12),  and  greatly  influenced  later 
theosophical  speculation.  As  a specimen  of  Vedic 
cosmogony  we  subjoin  Muir’s  translation  of  it 
(from  Orig.  Skr.  Texts,  v.  368  If.),  though  it, 
or  rather  the  original,  contains  many  obscure 
points  : 

‘ Purusa  has  a thousand  heads,  a thousand  eyes,  and  a thou- 
sand feet.  On  every  side  enveloping  the  earth,  he  transcended 
[it]  by  a space  of  ten  fingers  (1).  Purusa  himself  is  this  whole 
[universe],  whatever  has  been,  and  whatever  shall  be.  He  is 
also  the  lord  of  immortality,  since  through  food  he  expands  (2). 
.Such  is  his  greatness;  and  Purusa  is  superior  to  this.  And 
existing  things  are  a quarter  (or  foot)  of  him,  and  that  which  is 
immortal  in  the  sky  is  three-quarters  of  him  (3).  With  three- 
quarters  Purusa  mounted  upwards.  A quarter  of  him  again  was 
produced  here  below.  lie  then  became  diffused  everywhere 
among  things  animate  and  inanimate  (4).  From  him  Viraj  was 
born,  and  from  Viraj,  Purusa.  As  soon  as  he  was  born,  he 
extended  beyond  the  earth,  both  behind  and  before  (6).  When 
the  gods  offered  up  Purusa  as  a sacrifice,  the  spring  was  its 
clarified  butter,  summer  its  fuel,  and  autumn  the  [accompany- 
ing] oblation  (6).  This  victim,  Puru§a  born  in  the  beginning, 
they  immolated  on  the  sacrificial  grass ; with  him  as  their 
offering,  the  gods,  Sadliyas,  and  Risis  sacrificed  (7).  From  that 
universal  oblation  were  produced  curds  and  clarified  butter. 
He  (Purusa)  formed  those  aerial  creatures,  and  the  animals, 
both  wild  and  tame  (8).  From  that  universal  sacrifice  sprang 
the  hymns  called  Rich  and  .Saman,  the  metres,  and  the  Yajus  (9). 
From  it  were  produced  horses,  and  all  animals  with  two  rows  of 
teeth,  cows,  goats,  and  sheep  (10).  When  they  divided  Puru^, 
into  how  many  parts  did  they  distribute  him?  What  was  his 
mouth?  What  were  his  arms?  What  were  called  his  thighs 
and  feet?  (11).  The  Jlrahmana  was  his  mouth;  the  Rajanya 
became  his  arms ; the  Vai^ya  his  thighs ; the  ^udra  sprang  from 
his  feet (12).  The  moon  was  iwoduced  from  his  soul;  the  sun 
from  his  eye  ; Indra  and  Agni  from  his  mouth  ; and  Vayu  from 
his  breath  (13).  From  his  navel  came  the  atmosphere  ; from  his 
head  arose  the  sky  ; from  his  feet  came  the  earth  ; from  his  ear 
the  four  quarters;  so  they  formed  the  worlds (14).  When  the 
gods,  in  performing  their  sacrifice,  bound  Purusa  as  a victim, 
there  were  seven  pieces  of  wood  laid  for  him  round  the  fire,  and 
thrice  seven  pieces  of  fuel  employed  (16).  With  .sacrifice  the 


gods  worshipped  the  sacrifice.  These  were  the  first  institutions. 
These  great  beings  attained  to  the  heaven  where  the  gods,  the 
ancient  Sadhyas,  reside  (16).’ 

The  unity  of  the  Godhead  as  the  cause  of  the 
world,  which  is  recognized  in  the  above  hymn,  is 
directly  expressed  in  others  where  he  is  called  the 
One,  the  Unborn,  and  placed  above  all  gods.  In 
two  hymns  (Rigveda,  x.  81, 82)  he  is  invoked  under 
the  name  Visvakarman,  ‘All-creator,’  who  in  later 
mythology  became  the  architect  of  the  gods ; in 
another  remarkable  hymn  (x.  121)  the  poet  inquires 
who  is  the  first-born  god  that  created  the  world  and 
upholds  it,  and  in  the  last  verse  he  invokes  him  as 
Prajapati,  ‘ Lord  of  the  creatures.’  Prajapati  later 
became  the  current  designation  of  the  creator,  and 
synonymous  with  Brahma.  In  connexion  with 
Visvakarman  and  Prajapati  occurs  what  seems  to 
be  an  ancient  mythological  conception  : the  highest 
god  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  primeval  waters 
as  the  Golden  Germ  (Hiranyagarbha)  which  con- 
tained all  the  gods  and  the  world,  or  became  the 
creator.  This  idea  was  afterwards  developed  to 
that  of  the  world-egg,  and  of  Hiranyagarbha  = 
Brahma. 

An  entirely  difierent  treatment  of  the  cosmo- 
logical problem  is  contained  in  the  philosophical 
hymn,  Rigveda,  x.  129  (cf.  Taittirlya  Brdhmatm, 
ii.  8,  9,  3-6),  which,  for  depth  of  speculation,  is 
one  of  the  most  admirable  poems  of  the  Rigveda. 
Notwithstanding  the  labour  of  many  ingenious 
interpreters,  the  meaning  of  some  passages  still 
remains  doubtful ; yet  a general  idea  of  its  con- 
tents may  be  got  from  the  subjoined  metrical 
translation  of  Muir  (op.  cit.  v.  356,  note  530) : 

‘Then  there  was  neither  Aught  nor  Nought,  no  air  nor  sky, 
beyond. 

What  covered  all?  Where  rested  all?  In  watery  gulf  pro- 
found ? 

Nor  death  was  then,  nor  deathlessness,  nor  change  of  night 
and  day. 

That  One  breathed  calmly,  self-sustained ; nought  else  beyond 
It  lay. 

Gloom  hid  in  gloom  existed  first — one  sea,  eluding  view. 

That  One,  a void  in  chaos  wrapt,  by  inward  fervour  grew. 

Within  It  first  arose  desire,  the  primal  germ  of  mind. 

Which  Nothing  with  Existence  links,  as  sages  searching  find. 

The  kindling  ray  that  shot  across  the  dark  and  drear  abyss, — 

Was  it  beneath?  or  high  aloft?  What  bard  can  answer  this? 

There  fecundating  powers  were  found,  and  mighty  forces 
strove, — 

A self-supporting  mass  beneath,  and  energy  above. 

Who  knows,  who  ever  told,  from  whence  this  vast  creation 
rose? 

No  gods  had  then  been  born, — who  then  can  e’er  the  truth 
disclose? 

Whence  sprang  this  world,  and  whether  framed  by  hand 
divine  or  no, — 

Its  lord  in  heaven  alone  can  tell,  if  even  he  can  show.’ 

In  the  Atharvaveda  we  meet  with  some  cosmo- 
logical hymns,  chiefly  of  the  Prajapati  type,  in 
which  the  liighest  god  and  creator  is  conceived 
under  other  forms,  and  invoked  under  various 
names,  such  as  Rohita  (the  red  one),  Anadvan 
(the  ox),  Vasa  (the  cow),  Kala  (time),  Kama 
(desire),  etc. 

Literaturk. — J.  Muir,  Oricf.  Sanskrit  Texts,  London,  1858-72, 
iv.  ch.  1,  v.  sect.  xxi.  ; L.  Scherman,  Philos.  Eymnen  aus  der 
Rig- und  Atharva-veda-Sanhita,  Strassburg,  1887 ; P.  Deussen, 
Allgem.  Gesch.  der  Philosophie,  i.2  1 (Leipzig,  1906)  ; K.  F. 
Geldner,  ‘Zur  Kosmogonie  des  Rigveda’  (Universitdtsschrift 
zur  feierlichen  Einfiihrunrj  des  Rektors,  Marburg,  1908). 

2.  Period  of  the  Brahmanas  and  the  Upanisads. 
— The  Brahmanas  contain  many  legends  about 
Prajapati’s  creating  of  the  world.  They  usually 
open  with  some  statement  like  the  following : ‘ In 
the  beginning  was  Prajapati,  nothing  but  Praja- 
pati; he  desired,  “May  I become  many”;  he 
performed  austerities,  and  thereby  created  these 
worlds’  (either  the  living  beings,  or  heaven,  air, 
and  earth).  Besides  Prajapati,  other  names  of 
the  creator  are  met  with  : Svayaiiibhu  Narayana, 
Svayaihbhu  Brahman,  and  even  Non-Being.  The 
authors  of  the  Brahmanas,  being  wholly  engrossed 
with  liturgy  and  ceremonial,  introduce  these 
legends  in  order  to  explain  some  detail  of  ritual 
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or  the  like ; and  therefore,  after  a few  general 
remarks  on  the  creation  of  the  world,  they  plunge 
again  into  ritualistic  discussions  (see  the  specimens 
given  by  Deussen,  op.  cit.  p.  183  tf. ).  But  the  little 
information  they  give  is  sufficient  to  show  what 
were  in  their  time  the  popular  opinions  about  the 
origin  of  the  world,  llesides  the  statement  that 
Prajapati  was  at  the  beginning  of  things,  there 
are  others,  according  to  which  the  waters  seem  to 
have  been  believed  to  be  coeval  with  him  or  to  have 
preceded  him.  Thus  it  is  said  (Taittirlya  Samhita, 
V.  6,  4,  2,  and  similarly  vii.  1,  5,  1)  that  in  the 
beginning  there  was  nothing  but  the  waters,  and 
Prajapati,  as  wind,  went  over  them  or  floated  on  a 
lotus  leaf.  Connected  with  this  order  of  ideas  is 
the  now  more  fully  developed  conception  of  the 
world-egg  in  ^atapatlm  Brahmana,  xi.  1,  6,  1 If., 
which  runs  thus  in  Muir’s  translation  (iv.  25) ; 

‘ In  the  beginning*  this  universe  was  water,  nothing  but  water. 
The  waters  desired,  “ How  can  we  be  reproduced?”  So  saying, 
they  toiled,  they  performed  austerity.  While  they  were  per- 
forming austerity,  a golden  egg  came  into  existence.  Being 
produced,  it  then  became  a year.  Wherefore  this  golden  egg 
floated  about  for  the  period  of  a year.  From  it  in  a year  a male 
{puru^a)  came  into  existence,  who  was  Prajapati.  . . . He 
divided  this  golden  egg.  ...  In  a year  he  desired  to  speak. 
He  uttered  which  became  this  earth;  ^^hhuvaliy* 

which  became  this  firmament ; and  “suar,”  which  became  that 
sky.  ...  He  was  born  with  a life  of  a thousand  years.  He 
perceived  the  further  end  of  his  life  as  one  may  perceive  the 
opposite  bank  of  a river.  Desiring  offspring,  he  went  on  wor- 
shipping and  toiling.  He  conceived  progeny  in  himself ; with 
his  mouth  he  created  the  gods,’  etc. 

We  append,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  another  ancient 
account  of  the  world-egg  from  the  Chhdndogya  Upani^ad^  iii. 

64 f.):  ‘In  the  beginning  this  was  non-existent.  It 
became  existent,  it  grew.  It  turned  into  an  egg.  The  egg  lay 
for  the  time  of  a year.  The  egg  broke  open.  The  two  halves 
were  one  of  silver,  the  other  of  gold.  The  silver  one  became 
this  earth,  the  golden  one  the  sky,  the  thick  membrane  (of  the 
white)  the  mountains,  the  thin  membrane  (of  the  yolk)  the  mist 
with  the  clouds,  the  small  vein^  the  rivers,  the  fluid  the  sea. 
And  what  was  born  from  it  was  Aditya,  the  sun,*  etc. 

While  the  authors  of  the  Brahmanas  treated 
cosmogonic  myths  from  their  liturgical  point  of 
view,  the  authors  of  the  Upanisads  used  them  in 
order  to  illustrate  their  great  philosophical  tenet 
of  the  transcendent  oneness  of  Brahman  and  its 
presence  in  all  created  things.  Accordingly,  they 
frequently  substitute  for  Prajapati  philosophical 
abstractions,  e.g.  Brabman,  Atman,  Not-Being, 
or  Being,  and  derive  from  this  first  principle  the 
worlds,  or  the  Vedas,  or  those  cosmical  and  psy- 
chical agencies  which  chiefly  engross  their  specu- 
lations. They  develop  and  combine  these  notions 
in  ever- varying  ways  ; but  it  is  to  be  understood, 
or  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  the  first  principle, 
after  having  created  things,  entered  them,  so  that 
it  is  present  in  them,  and,  in  a way,  is  identical 
with,  and  yet  different  from,  them.  It  is  impossible 
to  reduce  the  variety  of  opinion  on  the  origin  of 
the  world,  contained  in  the  Upanisads,  to  one 
general  idea  underlying  them  ; we  shall,  therefore, 
illustrate  them  by  some  selected  specimens. 

In  Bxhad  Aranyaka,  i.  4,  the  creation  is  ascribed 
to  Atman  in  the  shape  of  a man  {purusa) ; as  there 
was  nothing  but  himself,  he  felt  no  delight,  and 
therefore  ‘made  this  his  Self  to  fall  in  two,  and 
thence  arose  husband  and  wife.’  He  embraced 
her,  and  men  were  born.  In  the  same  way  he 
created  all  beings  that  exist  in  pairs.  Then  he 
created  other  things,  developed  them  by  name  and 
form,  and  ‘ entered  thither,  to  the  very  tips  of  the 
finger-nails,  as  a razor  might  be  fitted  in  a razor- 
case,  or  as  fire  in  a fire-place’  (SBE  xv.  87).  The 
account  of  the  world-egg  in  the  Chhdndogya  Upa- 
nisad  has  already  been  quoted  above.  Of  a less 
mythological  and  more  speculative  character  is  a 
passage  in  Taittirlya  Upanisad,  ii.  1,  according  to 
which  from  this  Self  (Brahman)  sprang  space,  from 
space  wind,  from  wind  fire,  from  lire  water,  from 
water  earth,  from  earth  food,  from  food  seed,  men, 
and  all  creatures.  An  older  account  in  Chhdndogya 
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Upanisad,  vi.  2,  2 f.,  mentions  only  three  elements  j 
it  runs  thus  [SBE  i.  93  ft'. ) : 

(Uddalaka  speaks  to  ^vetaketu) : ‘ In  the  beg-inning,  my  dear, 
there  was  that  only  which  is  (to  ov),  one  only,  without  a second. 
Others  say,  in  the  beginning  there  was  that  only  which  is  not 
(to  p-n  ov),  one  only,  without  a second  ; and  from  that  which  is 
not,  that  which  is  was  born.’  ‘But  how  could  it  be  thus,  my 
dear  f ’ the  father  continued.  ‘ How  could  that  which  is,  be 
born  of  that  which  is  not?  No,  my  dear,  only  that  which  is, 
was  in  the  beginning,  one  only,  without  a second.  It  thought, 
“May  I be  many,  may  I grow  forth.”  It  sent  forth  fire.  That 
fire  thought,  “ May  I be  many,  may  I grow  forth.”  It  sent  forth 
water.  And  therefore  whenever  anybody  anywhere  is  hot  and 
perspires,  water  is  produced  on  him  from  fire  alone.  Water 
thought,  “May  Ibemany,may  Igrowforth.”  It  sent  forth  earth 
(food).  Therefore  whenever  it  rains  anywhere,  most  food  is 
then  produced.  From  water  alone  is  eatable  food  produced. 

. . . That  Being  (i.e.  that  which  had  produced  fire,  water,  and 
earth)  thought,  “Let  me  now  enter  those  three  beings  (fire,  water, 
earth)  with  this  living  Self  (jita  dtmd),  and  let  me  then  reveal 
(develop)  names  and  forms.”  Then  that  Being,  having  said,  “Let 
me  make  each  of  these  three  tripartite”  (so  that  fire,  water,  and 
earth  should  each  have  itself  for  its  principal  ingredient,  besides 
an  admixture  of  the  other  two),  entered  into  those  three  beings 
with  this  living  sell  only,  and  revealed  names  and  forms,’  etc. 

Here  we  have  the  first  forerunner  of  Sahkhya 
ideas,  which  are  more  fully  developed  in  the  Svet- 
d&vatara  and  some  later  Upanisads  which  form  the 
connecting  link  between  this  period  and  that  of 
the  Epics  and  Puranas.  The  genesis  of  the  evolu- 
tionary theory  of  Sahkhya  can  be  traced  to  these 
Upanisads  (see  Deussen,  op.  cit.  i.  2,  p.  216) ; but 
we  pass  this  subject  over  here,  as  it  wm  be  treated 
in  § 3- 

The  notions  as  to  the  structure  of  the,  Universe 
entertained  by  the  Vedic  poets  continued  to  prevail 
in  the  period  of  the  Brahmanas  and  Upanisads, 
where  frequently  the  Universe  is  spoken  of  as  tri- 
partite : earth,  air,  and  sky,  symbolized  in  the  three 
‘ great  utterances  ’ (vyahj'tis),  ‘ bhur,’  ‘ bhuvah,’ 

‘ svar.’  In  Aitarcya  Aranyaka,  ii.  4,  1,  however, 
it  is  said  that  in  the  beginning  the  Self  sent  forth 
the  worlds  of  Ambhas,  Marichi,  Mara,  and  Ap. 

‘ That  Ambhas  (water)  is  above  the  heaven,  and  it 
is  heaven,  the  support.  The  Marichis  (the  lights) 
are  the  sky.  The  Mara  (mortal)  is  the  earth, 
and  the  waters  under  the  earth  are  the  Ap  world.’ 
Nine  or  ten  worlds  are  enumerated  in  Brhad  Aran- 
yaka Upanisad,  iii.  6,  viz.  the  worlds  of  wind,  air, 
Gandharvas,  sun,  moon,  stars,  gods,  India,  Praja- 
pati,  and  Brahman  ; ' each  of  these  worlds  is  woven 
into  the  next  higher  one,  ‘like  warp  and  woof.’ 
More  importance  is  attached  to  a sevenfold  divi- 
sion of  the  world.  This  was  introduced  by  the 
augmentation  of  the  vydhrtis  from  three,  the 
usual  number,  to  seven,  which  number  first  occurs 
in  Taittirlya  Aranyaka,  x.  27  f.  There  we  find 
the  following  vydhrtis : ‘ bhur,’  ‘ bhuvah,’  ‘ svar,’ 
‘mahar,’  ‘janas,’  ‘tapas,’  and  ‘satyam.’  Now, 
as  the  three  first,  the  original  vydhftis  (‘bhur,’ 
‘bhuvah,’  ‘svar’),  symbolically  denoted  the  three 
worlds  (earth,  air,  sky),  so  the  four  added  vydhrtis 
(‘mahar,’  ‘janas,’  ‘tapas,’  ‘satyam’)  became  names 
of  still  higher  worlds.  Thus,  in  some  later  Upa- 
nisads seven  worlds  are  mentioned,  and  in  the 
A jumeyos  these  seven  worlds  (‘6/i!??’’  . . . 

‘ satyam  ’)  are  distinguished  from  seven  nether 
worlds  : Atala,  Patala,  Vitala,  Sutala,  Easatala, 
Mahatala,  and  Talatala.  This  last  conception  of  a 
twice  sevenfold  world  was,  in  the  next  period, 
developed  in  detail. 

3.  Period  of  the  Epics  and  the  Puranas. — While 
in  the  preceding  period  cosmogonic  myths  are  of 
an  episodical  character,  the  same  subject  is  now 
treated  more  at  length,  and  for  its  own  sake.  Its 
importance  is  fully  recognized  in  tlie  I’uranas  ; for 
cosmogony  and  secondary  creation — i.c.  the  s>ic- 
cessive  destructions  and  renovations  of  the  world — 
belong  to  the  live  characteristic  topics  (paiichalak- 
sana)  of  the  Puranas. 

1 In  tbe  cosmography  of  the  Yogabhd^ya,  which  will  be  dealt 
with  in  § 3,  the  names  of  the  highest  celestial  spheres  are 
Mahendra,  I’rajSpatya,  and  Brahma. 
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The  variety  of  views  as  to  the  origin  of  the  world 
which  obtained  in  the  preceding  periods  still  con- 
tinues ; but  there  is  a decided  tendency  towards 
introducing  some  order.  The  mythological  ele- 
ments of  cosmogony  are  mostly  adopted  from 
Vedic  literature,  and  furtlier  developed ; some  are 
of  more  modern  origin ; both  elements  are  vari- 
ously combined.  These  mythological  elements  are 
as  follows:  (1)  the  highest  godhead,  Brahman  or 
Atman,  identified  with  Narayana,  Visnu,  Sambhu, 
etc.,  according  to  the  sectarian  tendency  of  the 
author ; (2)  the  primeval  waters  or  darkness ; (3) 
the  Purusa  or  Hiranyagarbha,  who  sprang  up 
therein ; (4)  the  world-egg,  which  brought  forth 
Brahma  (or  Prajapati,  Pitamaha) ; (5)  the  lotus, 
from  which  sprang  Brahma ; the  lotus  itself  came 
forth  either  from  the  waters  or  from  the  navel  of 
Visnu ; (6)  the  intermediate  creators,  or  mental 
sons  of  Brahma,  numbering  seven  or  eight,  Marichi, 
etc.  ; (7)  the  successive  creations  and  destructions 
of  the  world.  Though  the  last-mentioned  concep- 
tion can  be  tra,ced  to  a greater  antiquity,^  it  was 
only  then  developed  into  a gigantic  chronology  of 
the  world  which  reckoned  by  kalpas,  manvantaras , 
and  yugas  (see  art.  Ages  of  the  World  [Indian]). 
This  system  was  employed  in  order  to  reconcile 
conflicting  views  on  the  origin  of  the  world  by 
assigning  some  cosmogonic  processes  to  primary, 
some  to  secondary,  creation,  and  by  distinguishing 
the  several  secondary  creations.  But  all  these 
attempts  at  systematic  order  resulted  in  greater 
confusion,  for  primary  and  secondary  creations 
were  inextricably  mixed  up  with  one  anotlier. 
The  framers  of  cosmogonic  systems  in  the  Malia- 
bhdrata  and  the  Puranas  freely  laid  under  contribu- 
tion the  Sahkhya  philosophy ; they  took  over  from 
it  the  evolutionary  theory  as  taught  by  Kapila,  or 
they  tried  to  improve  on  it.  As  it  formed  the  theo- 
retical foundation  of  cosmogony,  a brief  sketch  of 
it  must  be  given  here. 

According  to  Sahkhya  philosophy,  there  are  two 
principles,  entirely  independent  of  each  other:  (1) 
the  souls,  Purusas ; and  (2)  PraJcrti,  original 
nature,  or  Pradhana  (principle,  viz.  matter), 
which  is  made  up  of  the  three  gunas  (secondary 
elements) — darkness  {tamas),  activity  (rajas),  and 
goodness  (sattva) — in  the  state  of  equipoise.  When 
this  equilibrium  is  disturbed  through  the  presence 
(or  co-inexistence)  of  the  Purusa,  then  from  Prakrti 
is  developed  Mahan  or  B^iddhi,  the  thinking  sub- 
stance, which  chiefly  consists  of  sattva.  From 
Buddhi  is  developed  Ahamkdra,  a substance  the 
function  of  which  is  to  produce  the  conceit  of  indi- 
viduality. Ahamkdra  produces  the  mind  (nianas), 
the  five  organs  of  sense  (huddhlndriya),  the  five 
organs  of  action  (Icarrnendriya),  and  tlie  five  subtle 
elements  (tanmdtrd).  The  last,  combining  with 
one  another,  form  the  five  gross  elements  (mahd- 
hlmta) : space  (or  air),  fire,  wind,  water,  and  earth. 
These  are  the  twenty-five  principles  (tattvas)  of 
Sahkhya.  They  and  the  order  of  their  production 
have  been  adopted,  and  adapted  to  the  order  of 
ideas  taught  in  the  Upanisads,  by  the  authors  of 
those  parts  of  the  Mahubhdrata  which  deal  witli 
the  evolution  of  the  world.  In  trying  to  reconcile 
Vedic  cosmogony  with  the  principles  of  Sahkhya 
philosophy,  those  didactic  poets  invented  various 
clianges  of  the  latter  or  of  their  arrangement, 
though  none  of  tliese  attempts  was  generally 
adopted.  We  shall  mention  only  two  points  in 
which  the  epic  writers  departed  from  the  Sahkhya 
syKtern  and,  at  the  same  time,  disagreed  among 
themselves.  (1)  The  establislied  belief  in  a first 
cause,  Braliman  or  Atman,  was  radically  opposed 
to  the  .Sahkhya  doctrine  of  two  mutually  inde- 
pejident  principles,  Purusa  and  Prakrti-,  yet  both 

’ It  is  found  as  early  as  Uie  tioeUUvatara  and  ilailrdyava 
Upani^ada. 


views  had  to  be  harmonized  somehow.  No  wonder 
that  opinion  dill'ered  widely  on  this  head.  For 
instance,  Purusa  is  identified  with  Pradhana,  or 
Hiranyagarbha  with  Buddhi,  or  Brahma  with 
Ahamkdra,  etc.  (2)  The  Sahkhya  doctrine,  which 
derived  the  elements  from  Ahamkdra  through  the 
interposition  of  the  transcendent  tanmatrd,s,  seems 
to  have  been  thought  unduly  abstruse  by  those 
poets  who  preached  to  a mixed  audience.  They 
therefore  usually  omit  the  tanmdtrds,  and  make 
the  mahdbhutas  the  direct  product  of  Ahamlcara, 
just  as  in  the  Upanisads  the  elements  are  said  to 
have  sprung  directly  from  Brahman.  It  is  needless 
for  our  purpose  to  multiply  instances ; for  details 
the  reatfer  is  referred  to  E.  Washburn  Hopkins’ 
work.  The  Great  Epic  of  India,  New  York,  1901, 
in  which  epic  philosophy  is  exhaustively  treated 
(p.  85  fi'.).  It  must,  however,  be  stated  that  some 
scholars,  e.g.  Dahlmann,'  and  Deussen,^  are  of  the 
opinion  that  epic  Sahkhya  represents  a preliminary 
state  of  speculation,  from  which  systematic  Sah- 
khya was  developed. 

The  cosmological  passages  of  the  Great  Epic 
belong  to  an  age  of  transition,  and  none  of  them 
seems  ever  to  have  been  generally  accepted  as  an 
authoritative  exposition  of  the  subject.  It  is,  how- 
ever, different  with  another  document  which  may 
roughly  be  assigned  to  the  same  period— the  cosmo- 
gonic account  in  the  Laws  of  Manu,  i.  5 fl'.  ; for  it 
(or  parts  of  it)  is  quoted  in  a great  number  of 
mediaeval  Avorks,  and  it  may  therefore  serve  to 
illustrate  the  state  of  the  views  on  cosmogony 
which  prevailed  before  the  time  when  the  Puranas 
took  their  present  form.  We  quote  here  Biihler’s 
translation  in  SBE  xxv.  2fF. 

‘ This  (universe)  existed  in  the  shape  of  Darkness,  unperoeived, 
destitute  of  distinctive  marks,  unattainable  by  reasoning,  un- 
knowable, wholly  immersed,  as  it  were,  in  deep  sleep  (5).  Then 
the  divine  Self-existent  (Svayambhu,  himself)  indiscernible,  (but) 
making  (all)  this,  the  great  elements  and  the  rest,  discernible, 
appeared  with  irresistible  (creative)  power,  dispelling  the  dark- 
ness (6).  He  who  can  be  perceived  by  the  internal  organ 
(alone),  who  is  subtile,  indiscernible,  and  eternal,  who  contains 
all  created  beings  and  is  inconceivable,  shone  forth  of  his  own 
(will)  (7).  He,  desiring  to  produce  beings  of  many  kinds  from 
his  own  body,  first  with  a thought  created  the  waters,  and 
placed  his  seed  in  them  (8).  That  (seed)  became  a golden  egg, 
in  brilliancy  equal  to  the  sun  ; in  that  (egg)  he  himself  was  born 
as  Brahman,  the  progenitor  of  the  whole  world  (9).  The  waters 
are  called  nardli,  (for)  the  waters  are,  indeed,  the  offspring  of 
Nara ; as  they  were  his  first  residence  (ayana),  he  thence  is 
named  Naray'apa  (10).  From  that  (first)  cause,  which  is  indis- 
cernible, eternal,  and  both  real  and  unreal,  was  produced  that 
male  (Puru^),  who  is  famed  in  this  world  (under  the  appella- 
tion of)  Brahman  (11).  The  divine  one  resided  in  that  egg 
during  a whole  year,  then  he  himself  by  his  thought  (alon^ 
divided  it  into  two  halves  (12) ; and  out  of  those  two  halves  he 
formed  heaven  and  earth,  between  them  the  middle  sphere,  the 
eight  points  of  the  horizon,  and  the  eternal  abode  of  the  waters 
(13).  From  himself  (fitmanali)  he  also  drew  forth  the  mind, 
which  is  both  real  and  unreal,  likewise  from  the  mind  egoism, 
which  possesses  the  function  of  self-consciousness  (and  is) 
lordly  (14) ; moreover,  the  great  one,  the  soul,  and  all  (pro- 
ducts) affected  by  the  three  qualities,  and,  in  their  order,  the 
five  organs  which  perceive  the  objects  of  sensation  (15).  But, 
joining  minute  particles  even  of  those  six,  which  possess 
measureless  power,  with  particles  of  himself,  he  created  all 
beings  (16).  Because  those  six  (kinds  of)  minute  particles, 
which  form  the  (creator’s!  frame,  enter  {a-iri)  these  (creatures), 
therefore  the  wise  call  his  frame  iarxra  (the  body)  (17).  That 
the  great  elements  enter,  together  with  their  functions  and  the 
mind,  through  its  minute  parts  the  framer  of  all  beings,  the 
imperishable  one  (18).  But  from  minute  body  (-framing)  par- 
ticles of  these  seven  very  powerful  Purusas  springs  this  (world), 
the  perishable  from  the  imperishable  (19).  Among  them,  each 
(succeeding)  element  acquires  the  quality  of  the  preceding  one, 
and  whatever  place  (in  the  sequence)  each  of  them  occupies, 
even  so  many  qualities  it  is  declared  to  possess  (20).  But  in  the 
beginning  he  assigned  their  several  names,  actions,  and  condi- 
tions to  all  (created  beings),  even  according  to  the  words  of  the 
Veda  (21).  He,  the  Lord,  also  created  the  class  of  the  gods, 
who  are  endowed  with  life,  and  whose  nature  is  action ; and 
the  subtile  class  of  the  Sadhyas,  and  the  eternal  sacrifice  (22). 
But  from  fire,  wind,  and  the  sun  he  drew  forth  the  threefold 
eternal  Veda,  called  Rich,  Yajus,  and  Saraan,  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  sacrifice  (23).  Time  and  the  divisions  of  time. 


1 M ahiibharala-Sludien,  ii.  ‘DieSatpkhya-Philosophie,’  Berlin, 
1902. 

2 Op.  cit.  i.  3,  p.  18. 
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the  lunar  mansions  and  the  planets,  the  rivers,  the  oceans,  the 
mountains,  plains,  and  uneven  ground  (24),  austerity,  speech, 
pleasure,  desire,  and  anger,  this  whole  creation  he  likewise 
produced,  as  he  desired  to  call  these  beings  into  existence  (25). 
Moreover,  in  order  to  distinguish  actions,  he  separated  merit 
from  demerit,  and  he  caused  the  creatures  to  be  affected  by  the 
pairs  (of  opposites),  such  as  pain  and  pleasure  (26).  But  with 
the  minute  perishable  particles  of  the  five  (elements)  which 
have  been  mentioned,  this  whole  (world)  is  framed  in  due  order 
(27).  . . . But  for  the  sake  of  the  prosperity  of  the  worlds,  he 
caused  the  Brahmapa,  the  Ksatriya,  the  Val^ya,  and  the  Sudra 
to  proceed  from  his  mouth,  his  arms,  his  thighs,  and  his  feet 
(31).  Dividing  his  own  body,  the  Lord  became  half  male  and 
half  female ; with  that  female  he  produced  Viraj  (32).’  From 
Viriij  sprang  Manu  Svayanibhu,  who,  ‘ desiring  to  produce  created 
beings,  performed  very  difficult  austerities,  and  (thereby)  called 
into  existence  ten  great  sages,  lords  of  created  beings — Marichi, 
Atri,  Angiras,  Pulastya,  Bulaha,  Kratu,  Prachetas,  Vasi8(ha, 
Bhrgu,  and  Narada  (34, 35).’  These  secondary  Prajapatis  created 
the’  other  Manus,  gods,  demons,  men,  animals,  plants,  etc.  Next 
comes  the  account  of  the  destructions  and  secondary  creations 
of  the  world,  the  days  and  nights  of  Brahma,  the  system  of 
yugas  and  manvantaras,  etc.  (For  details,  see  Aass  of  the 
World  [Indian].) 

A very  full  discussion  of  the  cosmogony  in  Manu  and  its 
relation. to  the  accounts  in  other  sources  will  be  found  in  W. 
Jahn,  iiber  die  kosmogon.  Grundanschauungen  im  Manava- 
dharma-idstram,  Leipzig,  1904. 

Cosmogony  in  the  Puranas,  in  the  form  in  which 
they  have  come  down  to  us,  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
later  development  of  that  which  we  have  just 
described.  Here,  too,  the  evolutionary  theory  of 
Sahkhya  has  been  so  modified  as  to  agree  tvith  the 
"Vedantic  doctrine  about  the  oneness  of  Brahman, 
by  assuming  that  Pumsa  and  Prahrti  are  but  two 
forms  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  who  is  identified  with 
one  of  the  popular  gods  according  to  the  sectarian 
character  of  the  work.  An  abstr.act  from  the 
account  of  the  creation  in  the  Visn.u  Purdna  ^ may 
serve  to  illustrate  Pauranic  cosmogony,  if  we  keep 
in  mind  that  the  accounts  in  other  Puranas  are, 
on  the  whole,  similar  in  tenor,  though  they  may 
vary  in  details.  According  to  the  Visnu  Purdna, 
the  self-exhstent  Br<ahman  is  Vasudeva;  he  is 
originally  and  essentially  but  one,  still  he  exists 
in  three  successively  proceeding  forms : Purusa, 
Pradhana  (both  unevolved  and  evolved),  and  Kala 
(time),  the  latter  acting  as  the  bond  connecting  the 
former  two.  When  the  Suifreme  Deit.y  enters 
Purusa  and  Pradhana  (the  equilibrium  of  the  three 
(junas),  then  Pradhana  produces  Mahan  or  Buddhi, 
which  in  its  turn  produces  Ahaihkara  ; and  so  the 
five  subtle  elements,  the  gross  elements,  and  the 
eleven  organs  are  produced,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  is  taught  in  Sahkhya  philosophy.  But  the 
Puranas  teach,  in  addition  to  the  evolutionary 
theory,  that  each  generating  principle  or  element 
envelops  the  one  generated  by  it.  The  gross 
elements  combine  into  a compact  mass,  the  world- 
egg  (hrahmanda),  which  rests  on  the  waters,  and 
is  surrounded  by  seven  envelopes — water,  wind, 
fire,  air,  Ahariikara,  Buddhi,  and  Pradhana.  In 
the  world-egg  the  highest  deity,  invested  with  the 
guna  activity,  appeared  in  the  form  of  Brahma, 
and  created  all  things.  The  same  deity  in  the 
guna  goodness  preserves,  as  Visnu,  the  Universe 
till  the  end  of  a kalpa,  when  the  same  god,  in  the 
awful  form  of  Rudra,  destroys  it.  The  third 
chapter  of  the  Visnu  Purdna  deals  with  time,  the 
days  and  nights  of  Brahma,  the  duration  of  his 
life,  etc.  (see  Ages  of  the  World  [Indian]).  The 
next  chapter  describes  how,  in  the  beginning  of  a 
kalpa,  Narayana,  in  the  shape  of  a boar,  raised  the 
earth  from  beneath  the  waters  and  created  the  four 
lower  spheres — earth,  sky,  heaven,  and  Maharloka. 
In  the  fifth  chapter  occur  some  more  specuLations 
of  Safikhya  character,  and  a description  of  nine 
creations : 

‘ The  first  creation  was  that  of  Mahat,  or  Intellect,  which  is 
called  the  creation  of  Brahma.  The  second  was  that  of  the 
nidimental  principles  (tanmdtrds),  thence  termed  elemental 
creation  (Bhutasarga).  The  third  was  the  modified  form  of 
egotism,  termed  the  organic  creation  or  creation  of  the  senses 
(Aindriyika).  These  three  were  the  Prakrta  creations,  the 

1 H.  H.  Wilson,  Fiskyu  Purdxta,  vol.  i.  (London,  1SG4). 


developments  of  indiscrete  nature,  preceded  by  the  indiscrete 
principle.  The  fourth  or  fundamental  creation  (of  perceptible 
things)  was  that  of  inanimate  bodies.  The  fifth,  the  Tairyagj'onya 
creation,  was  that  of  animals.  The  sixth  wais  the  Drdhvasrotas 
creation,  or  that  of  the  divinities.  The  creation  of  the  Arvak- 
srotas  beings  was  the  seventh,  and  was  that  of  man.  There  is 
an  eighth  creation,  termed  Amigraha,  which  possesses  both 
the  qualities  of  goodness  and  darkness.  Of  these  creations  five 
are  secondary,  and  three  are  primary.  But  there  is  a ninth, 
the  Kaumara  creation,  which  is  both  primarj' and  secondary. 
These  are  the  nine  creations  of  the  great  progenitor  of  all,  and, 
both  as  primary  and  secondary,  are  the  radical  causes  of  the 
world,  proceeding  from  the  sovereign  creator.’  1 

The  seventh  chapter  relates  how  Brahma  after 
the  creation  of  the  world  created  ‘ other  mind-born 
sons  like  himself’ ; about  the  number  and  names, 
however,  of  these  Prajapatis,  or  mental  sons  of 
Brahma,  the  diilerent  Puranas  do  not  agree.^  Then 
Brahma  created  Manu  Svayaihbhuva,  for  the 
jjrotection  of  created  beings.  Manu’s  daughter 
Prasuti  was  married  to  one  of  the  Prajajiatis, 
Daksa,  who  thereby  became  the  ancestor  of  a great 
number  of  divine  'beings,  mostly  of  an  allegorical 
character,  as  personified  virtues  and  vices. 

The  preceding  abstracts  from  the  Visnu  Purdna 
give  some  idea  of  the  heterogeneous  character  of 
the  cosmogonic  theorj’  which  henceforth  was 
generally  adopted.  Mythological  and  theosojihic 
notions  inherited  from  the  Vedic  period  have  been 
combined  with  notions  of  later  origin — genealogic 
legends,  the  evolutionary  sj’stem  of  Safikhya,  and 
the  scheme  of  the  Ages  of  the  World — in  order  to 
give  a rational  theory  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  world  in  harnionj’  with  the  teachings 
of  the  Vedas.  But  the  materials  proved  too 
refractory,  or  rather  the  authors  were  not  bold 
enough  in  re-modelling  the  old  traditions ; hence 
their  work  le.aves  tlie  imj)ression  of  disparate  parts, 
ill-combined  or  only  formally  united. 

The  authors  of  the  Puranas  succeeded  better  in 
delineating  a plan  of  tlie  Universe  ; for  the  cosmo- 
graphic  notions  which  are  contained  in  the  Vedas, 
and  which  have  been  sketched  above  under  § i, 
lent  themselves  readily  to  such  an  undertaking. 
The  Great  Ejuc  addcu  little  to  the  old  stock  of 
cosmographic  ideas,  except  a detailed  description 
of  the  earth  and  some  particulars  about  the  hells. 
There  was,  indeed,  the  ancient  belief  in  worlds  of 
India,  Varuna,  Viiyu,  Agni,  Aditya,  Yama,  etc., 
but  the  notions  as  to  the  situation  of  these  worlds 
(except  those  of  India  and  Yama)  seem  always  to 
liave  been  rather  vague,  so  th.at  the  authors  of  the 
Puranas  were  not  over  mucli  prejudiced  by  tradition 
in  their  endeavours  to  devise  a systematic  cosmo- 
graphy. The  system  is  practicallj'  the  same  in  all 
Puranas ; the  following  descriidion  of  it  is  based 
on  the  Visnu  Purdna,  while  for  the  discreiiancies 
in  details  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  ^Vilson’s 
notes  in  his  translation  of  the  Vismi  Purdna. 

The  whole  system  of  the  worlds  contained  in  the 
world-egg  may  be  divided  into  three  iiarts  in 
agreement  with  the  current  expressions  trihhu  vana, 
trailokya,  etc.,  ‘the  three  worlds.’  The  middle 
part,  which  is,  however,  many  times  nearer  the 
base  tlian  the  toji,  is  formed  by  the  earth,  an 
enormous  disk  of  live  hundred  millions  of  yojnnas 
in  extent ; it  is  encircled  by  the  Lokaloka  mountain, 
and  contains  the  continents  and  oceans.  A descrip- 
tion of  the  earth  need  not  detain  us  here,  as  it  will 
be  given  in  the  art.  GEOGRAPHY  (Mythical).  Above 
the  earth  are  the  heavens,  and  below  it  the  nether 
worlds,  or  Pdtdla.  But  actually  the  Universe  is 
divided  into  two  parts  ; for  it  consists  of  seven 
miper  regions,  the  lowest  of  which  is  the  earth, 
and  of  the  seven  nether  regions.  Hence  frequently 
fourteen  worlds  are  spoken  of.  To  tliese  two 
divisions  liave  been  added  the  hells,  somewhere  in 
the  lowest  jiart  of  the  Universe.  The  number  of 

1 Wilson,  og.  cit.  i.  74  ff. 

^ 111.  [I.  100,  note;  cf.  the  [lassage  from  M.inu  quoted  above, 
verse  34  f. 
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hells  seems  originally  not  to  have  been  fixed  { Visnu 
Purana,  ii.  6),  though  Manu  (iv.  87)  gives  their 
number  as  twenty-one.^ 

Omitting  the  hells,  there  are  seven  nether  worlds 
(Atala,  Vitala,  Nitala,  Gabhastimat,  Mahatala, 
Sutala,  and  Patala),^  and  the  seven  uiiper  worlds 
(Bhur  [the  earth],  Dyaus,  Svar,  Mahar,  Janas, 
Tapas,  and  Satya).  Patala — for  this  is  also  the 
collective  name  of  the  seven  nether  worlds — 
extends  downwards  70,000  yojaiias  below  the 
surface  of  tlie  earth,  each  of  its  seven  regions 
having  a depth  of  10,000  yojanas.  Patala  is  the 
abode  of  Nagas,  Daityas,  and  Danavas,  and  it 
equals  the  heavens  in  beauty  and  magnificence. 
Below  Patala  is  the  dragon  Sesa,  who  ‘ bears  the 
entire  world  like  a diadem  upon  his  head,  and  who 
is  the  foundation  on  which  the  seven  Patalas  rest.’ 
As  said  above,  the  hells,  or  narakas,  are  beneath 
Patala ; but  their  exact  situation  cannot  be  made 
out,  because  some  place  them  below,  some  above, 
the  waters  which  encircle  the  Universe.  The  cause 
of  this  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  hells  seems 
to  have  been  that  originally  they  were  not 
distinguished  from  the  nether  worlds.  For,  as  will 
he  seen  below  (§  4),  the  Jains  have  seven  hells 
instead  of  seven  Patalas,  and  find  room  for  the 
Asuras  in  caves  below  the  earth  and  above  the  first 
hell,  instead  of  seven  Patalas.  The  upper  regions 
begin  with  the  terrestrial  sphere,  Bhurloka ; the 
next  is  Blmvarloka,  or  Dyaus,  which  reaches 
thence  to  the  sun ; while  from  the  sun  to  the  pole 
star  extends  the  Svarloka,  or  the  heaven  of  the 
gods.  These  three  worlds  are  destroyed  at  the  end 
of  each  kalpa.  The  next  higher  world,  Maharlolca, 
is  not  destroyed,  but  at  the  end  of  the  kalpa  its 
tenants  repair  to  the  next  region,  the  Janaloka, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  Sanandana  and  other 
sons  of  Brahma.  The  sixth  region  is  Tapaloka, 
peopled  by  the  Vairaja  gods ; and  above  it  is  the 
highest  region,  Satyaloka  or  Brahmaloka,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  never  know  death.  It  must, 
however,  be  stated  that  the  different  Puranas  do 
not  agree  regarding  the  inhabitants  of  the  higher 
heavens.  The  distance  of  these  regions  from  one 
another  increases  from  below  upwards  : Maharloka 
is  ten  million  yojanas  above  the  pole  star,  Janaloka 
twenty,  Tapaloka  eighty,  and  Satyaloka  a hundred 
and  twenty,  millions  of  yojanas  above  the  next 
lower  region. 

A somewliat  different  description  of  the  Universe 
is  given  by  Vyasa  in  the  Yogabhdsya,  iii.  26.  This 
account,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  7th  cent. 
A.D.,  is  much  more  detailed  than  that  of  the 
Puranas,  with  which,  however,  it  agrees  on  the 
whole.  But  it  has  also  some  curious  affinities  with 
the  Buddhist  description  of  the  world,  in  proper 
names  as  well  as  in  the  part  played  by  contempla- 
tion. The  entire  Universe  is  contained  in  the 
world-egg,  which  is  but  an  infinitesimally  small 
particle  of  the  Pradhana.  It  consists  of  seven 
regions  {hlmmi),  one  above  the  other.  The  lowest 
is  Bhurloka,  which  extends  from  the  lowest  hell 
to  the  top  of  mount  Meru.  The  second  region, 
Anturiksaloka,  reaches  to  the  pole  star.  The  third 
is  termed  Svar-  or  Mahandraloka ; the  fourth 
Mahar-  or  Prajapatyaloka.  The  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  regions,  called  Jana-,  Tapa-,  and  Satya- 
lokas,  form  together  the  tripartite  Brahmaloka. 
Bhurloka  is  subdivided  into  hells,  Patalas,  and 
earth.  At  the  bottom  of  Bhurloka  are  the  seven 
hells,  one  above  the  other.  Their  names  are : 
Avichi,  Ghana,  Salila,  Anala,  Anila,  Akiisa,  and 
Tamahpratistlia ; with  the  exception  of  Avichi,  a 
popular  name  of  hell,  these  hells  seem  to  be 
identical  with  the  envelopes  of  the  world-egg 

1 For  particulars,  see  Wilson,  o'p.  ait.  ii.  216,  and  Hall’s  note 
to  that  passage. 

^ For  variations  in  other  Purilyas,  see  Wilson,  oj?.  ait.  i.  208. 


in  the  Pauranic  account.  Probably  for  this  reason 
these  six  hells  each  bear  another  name,  as  stated 
by  Vyasa,  viz.  Mahakala,  Ambarlsa,  Raurava, 
Maharaurava,  Kalasutra,  and  Andhatamisra. 
Above  the  hells  are  the  seven  Patalas  : Mahatala, 
Rasatala,  Atala,  Sutala,  Vitala,  Talatala,  and 
PMala.  Above  these  seven  bhumis  is  the  eighth, 
the  earth,  Vasuniati,  with  the  seven  continents, 
etc.,  which  may  be  passed  over  here. 

As  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  seven  regions  of  the 
Universe,  the  following  notions  are  found.  (1) 
In  the  Patalas,  in  the  oceans  and  on  the  mountains 
of  the  earth  live  the  following  classes  of  gods 
(devanikayas) : Asuras,  Gandharvas,  Kinnaras, 
Kimpurusas,  Yaksas,  Raksasas,  Bliutas,  Pretas, 
Apasmarakas,  Apsaras,  Brahmaraksasas,  Ktisma- 
ndas,  and  Vinayakas  ; in  the  continents  live  gods 
and  men,  and  on  Meru  are  the  parks  and  palaces 
of  the  gods.  (2)  Antariksaloka  is  the  sphere  of 
the  celestial  bodies.  (3)  In  IMahendra  are  six 
classes  of  gods : Tridasas,  Agnisvatas,  Yamyas, 
Tusitas,  Aparinirmitavasavartins,  and  Parinirmi- 
tavasavartins.  (4)  In  Prajapatya  there  are  five 
classes  of  gods : Kumudas,  Ribhus,  Pratardanas, 
Anjanabhas,  and  Prachitabhas.  (5)  In  Janaloka 
there  are  four  classes  : Brahmapurohitas,  Brahma- 
kayikas,  Brahmamahakayikas,  and  Amaras.  (6) 
In  Tapaloka  there  are  three  classes  : Abhasvaras, 
Mahabhasvaras,  and  Satyamahabhasvaras.  (7)  In 
Satyaloka  there  are  four  classes : Achyutas,  Sud- 
dhanivasas,  Satyabhas,  and  Samjnasaifajnms.  The 
gods  in  the  regions  from  Prajapatya  upwards  live 
on  contemplation  [dhyandhdra) ; tneir  powers  and 
the  duration  of  their  life  increase  by  bounds  from 
below  upwards ; the  gods  in  Tapaloka  are  not  re- 
born in  a lower  sphere,  and  the  four  classes  of 
gods  in  Satyaloka  realize  the  happiness  of  the  four 
degrees  of  contemplation  respectively — savitarka, 
savichdra,  dnandanultra,  3,nd  asmitdmdtra-dhydna. 
Cf.  art.  Cosmogony  and  Cosmology  (Buddhist). 

The  detailed  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
Universe  was  generally  believed  to  have  been 
reached  by  contemplation  ; this  is  expressly  stated 
by  Patanjali  in  Yogasutra,  iii.  26,  and  by  the  Jain 
writer  Umasvati  in  Tattvdrthddhigama  Sutra,  ix. 
37.  Notwithstanding,  or  rather  because  of,  its 
visionary  character,  Pauranic  cosmography  became, 
as  it  were,  an  article  of  faith. ^ The  general  belief 
in  it  was  not  shaken  even  by  the  introduction  of 
scientific  astronomy,  though  the  astronomers  tried 
to  remodel  the  traditional  cosmography  on  the 
basis  of  their  science.  The  result  of  this  com- 
promise may  be  seen  in  the  following  abstract 
from  the  Surya  Siddhdnta,  xii.  29  ff.  ; ^ 

‘ This  Brahma-egg  is  hollow  ; within  it  is  the  universe,  con- 
sisting o{  earth,  sky,  etc. ; it  has  the  form  of  a sphere,  like  a 
receptacle  made  of  a pair  of  caldrons  (29).  A circle  within  the 
Brahma-egg  is  styled  the  orbit  of  the  ether  (fiyoman) ; within 
that  is  the  revolution  of  the  asterisms  (bha) ; and  likewise,  in 
order,  one  below  the  other  (30)  revolve  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars, 
the  sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  moon  ; below,  in  succession, 
the  Perfected  (siddha),  the  Possessors  of  Knowledge  (vidyd- 
dhara),  and  the  clouds  (31).  . . . Seven  cavities  within  it,  the 
abodes  of  serpents  (ndga)  and  demons  {asura),  endowed  with 
the  savour  of  heaveiily  plants,  delightful,  are  the  inter-terranean 
(patala)  earths  (35).  A collection  of  manifold  jewels,  a mountain 
of  gold,  is  Meru,  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  earth-globe, 
and  protruding  on  either  side  (36).’ 

Literature  to  §§  z and  3 has  been  indicated  in  the  above. 

4.  Jain  cosmography. — According  to  the  Jains, 
the  world  is  eternal,  without  beginning  or  end. 
They  have  therefore  no  cosmogony,  but  they  have 
a cosmography  of  their  own  which  differs  widely 
from  that  of  the  Brahmans,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  upper  spheres  or  heavens.  The  Universe 
takes  up  only  tliat  part  of  space  which,  from  this 

1 It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  these  cosmographic  systems 
worlds  are  assigned  to  the  more  ancient  gods,  vi?.  Indra,  the 
Prajapatis,  and  Brahman,  but  not  to  Visnu  and  Siva ; indeed 
Visnu's  heaven,  Vaikuntha,  is  wanting  in  those  lists  of  heavens. 
Apparently  the  authors  of  oosmograpl)y  had  not  come  under 
the  influence  of  popular  Vaisnavism  or  Saivism. 

2 Burgess’s  tr.  in  JAGS  vi.  245. 
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circumstance,  is  called  Lokaka^a ; the  remaining 
part,  Alokakasa,  is  an  absolute  void  and  perfectly 
impenetralde  to  anything,  either  matter  or  souls. 
The  Lokakasa  is  coterminous  with  the  two  sub- 
stances Dharma  and  Adharnia,  the  substrata  of 
motion  and  rest,  which  are,  therefore,  the  indis- 
pensable conditions  of  the  presence  of  all  existing 
things.  ‘ The  world  is  figured  by  the  Jainas  as  a 
spindle  resting  on  half  of  anotlier ; or,  as  thej 
describe  it,  three  cups,  of  which  the  lowest  is 
inverted  ; and  the  uppermost  meets  at  its  circum- 
ference the  middle  one.  They  also  represent  the 
world  by  comparison  to  a woman  with  her  arms 
akimbo.’*  Older,  however,  is  the  comparison  with 
a man  {puruqa).  The  disk  of  the  earth  is  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  middle,  and  forms  the  waist  of 
the  purusa ; below  the  earth  are  the  hells,  and 
above  it  the  upper  regions.  The  entire  world  rests 
on  a big  layer  of  ‘thick  water,’  this  on  one  of 
‘thick  wind,’  and  this  again  on  one  of  ‘thin  wind.’ 
The  last  two  layers  measure  innumerable  thousands 
of  yojanas.  The  seven  lower  regions  (bhumis),  one 
below  the  other,  are  Ratnaprabha,  Sarkaraprabha, 
Valukaprabha,  Pankaprabha,  Dhumaprabha, 
Tamahprabha,  and  Mahatamahprabha.  Another 
set  of  names  for  them  is  given  by  Umasvati : 
Dharma,  Vam^a,  Saila,  Afijana,  Arista,  Madhavya, 
and  Madhavi  (cf.  the  double  set  of  names  for  the 
hells  in  the  Yogahhasya,  above,  § 3).  These  regions 
contain  the  hells ; the  lowest  one  has  but  five, 
while  the  highest  one,  Ratnaprabha,  has  three 
millions  of  hells.  Their  inhabitants  are  the  damned, 
narakas,  whose  stay  in  hell  is  not  without  end, 
but  for  fixed  periods  of  time,  varying  from  10,000 
years  to  33  oceans  of  years,  when  they  are  re-born 
in  other  conditions  of  life.  These  regions  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  layers  of  10,000 
yojanas  containing  no  hells ; but  in  the  layer 
separating  Ratnaprabha  from  the  earth  are  the 
dwellings  of  the  Bhavanavasin  gods;  these  dwell- 
ings are  apparently  the  Jain  counterpart  of  the 
Brahmanic  Patalas.  Above  the  seven  regions  of 
the  hells  is  the  disk  of  the  earth,  with  its  numerous 
continents  in  concentric  circles  separated  by  rings 
of  oceans  (see  art.  Geography  [Mythical]).  In 
the  middle  of  the  earth  towers  Mount  Meru,  100,000 
yojanas  high,  round  which  revolve  suns,  moons, 
and  stars,  the  Jyotiaka-gods.  Immediately  above 
the  top  of  Mount  Meru  begins  the  threefold  series 
of  heavenly  regions  styled  Vimanas,  and  inhabited 
by  the  Vainianika  gods.  These  regions  are  as 
follows  : (1)  the  twelve  kalpas,  Saudharma,  Ai^ana, 
Sanatkumara,  Mahendra,  Brahmaloka,^  Lantaka, 
Maha^ukra,  Sahasrara,  Anata,  Pranata,  Arana, 
and  Achyuta  (the  Digambaras  add  iBrahmottara 
before  Lantaka ; Kapistha  and  Sukra  after  it, 
and  Satara  after  Mahaiukra) ; (2)  the  nine  Graive- 
yalcas  (these  heavens  form  the  neck  [grlva'\  of  the 
man  figuring  the  world  ; hence  their  name) ; (3) 
the  jive  Anuttaras,  Vijaya,  Vaijayanta,  Jayanta, 
Aparajita,  and  Sarvarthasiddha.  The  gods  in  the 
Anuttara  Vimanas  Avill  be  re-born  no  more  than 
twice.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  all  these  twenty- 
six  heavens  are  one  above  the  other.  Above 
Sarvarthasiddha,  at  the  top  of  the  Universe,  is 
situated  Isatpragbhara,  the  place  where  the  souls 
resort  on  their  liberation  (nirvana).  The  following 
description  of  it  is  given  in  the  Uttaradhyayana 
Sutra,  xxxvi.  57  ff.  (SBE  xlv.  211  f.) : 

‘Perfected  souls  are  debarred  from  the  non-world  (AloUa); 
they  reside  on  the  top  of  the  world  ; they  leave  their  bodies 
here  (below),  and  go  there,  on  reachingf  perfection  (57).  Twelve 

1 Oolebrooke,  Miscellaneous  Essays,  London,  1837,  ii.  198. 

3 About  the  Braliinaloka  tlie  following  details  arc  given  : in 
it  live  the  Lokantika  gods  (who  will  reach  nirra-^a  after  one 
re-birth);  and  rouml  it,  in  tlio  cardinal  and  intennc'diale  points 
of  the  compass,  N.E.,  E.  etc.,  arc  situated  tlie_Yimanas  of  the 
following  eight  classes  of  gods : Sarasvatas,  Adityas,  Valmis, 
Arupas,  Qardatoyas,  Tu§itas,  Avyabadhas,  and  Ari^(>as. 
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yojanas  above  the  CVimana)  Sarvartha  is  the  place  called 
Isatpragbhara,  which  has  the  form  of  an  umbrelia  It  is 

forty-five  hundred  thousand  yojanas  long,  and  as  m .o,.  '-i  ..  I, 
and  it  is  somewhat  more  than  three  times  as  n-  in;.  in  ‘ 
ference  (59).  Its  thickness  is  eight  yojayi"  ; it  :-■? 

Uie  middle,  and  decreases  toward  the  margin,  till  it  lo  • . .r 

than  the  wing  of  a fly  (60).  This  place,  bj'  nature  pure,  ■ 
ing  of  white  gold,  resembles  in  form  an  open  umbrella,  a-s 
been  said  by  best  of  Jinas  (61).  (Above  it)  is  a pure  blessc^i 
place  (called  Sita),  which  is  white  like  a conch-shell,  the  a,--: 
stone,  and  Aunct^flowers ; a yojana  thence  is  the  end  -'f 
world  (62).  The  perfected  souls  penetrate  the  sixth  part  of 
the  uppermost  kro6a  of  the  (above-mentioned)  I'jana  i- 
There  at  the  top  of  the  world  reside  the  blessed  perfected  souls, 
rid  of  all  transmigration,  and  arrived  at  the  excellent  state  of 
perfection  (04).’ 

In  concluding  our  exposition  of  Jain  cosmo- 
graphy it  may  be  remarked  tliat  the  knowl(-.;;,i;  nf 
it  seems  always  to  have  been  popular  among  the 
Jains,  for  the  plan  of  the  Universe  a.-^  described 
above  is  always  before  the  mind  of  Jain  aiith^rs, 
and  they  presuppose  an  acquaintance  with  it  on 
the  part  of  their  readers. 

Literaturb. — The  above  account  of  Jain  cosim.-r.  ohy  is 
based  chiefly  on  Uniasvati's  Tath  ilrthiidh'ijo.iia  .ST''ru  ' r.  b.. 
the  present  writer  in  Z1J3IG  lx.  [Eeipzig,  IWJ). 

11.  Jacobi. 

COSMOGONY  AND  COSMOLOGY  i Iran- 
ian).— The  chief  Iranian  texts  on  tlie  creation  of 
the  world  are  Vendtdud  i.  and  BCindahiSn.  ( if  these 
the  more  elaborate  is  the  latter,  and  according  to 
it  both  Ormazd  and  Aliriman  liave  existed  from  all 
eternity — a view  which  is  as  old  as  the  Gatlias 
(cf.  Yasna  xxx.  3,  wliicli  distinctly  terms  the  two 
spirits  ‘twins’ — yumd — and  xlv.  2).  The  pair  are 
parted  by  the  ether  (vdyti),  and  Ormazd  dwells  in 
‘ endless  light,’  wliile  bis  opponent  lurks  in  an 
abyss  of  inlinite  darkness.  Ormazd,  moreover, 
was  aware,  tlirough  his  omniscience,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Aliriman,  but  the  evil  spirit  was  ignor.ant 
of  the  higher  being  until  aroused  to  conflu  t with 
him  by  beholding  liglit.  Thereupon,  as  Ormazd 
created  excellent  lands,  Abriiiian  sought  to  mar 
his  work  by  bringing  into  being  plagues,  moral 
and  physical.  Herein  the  essential  dualism  of 
Zoroastrianism  finds  one  of  its  most  important 
illustratioiKS. 

Zoroastrian  cosmogony  covers  a period  of  12,000 
years,  which  are  divided  into  four  ages  of  3,000 
years  eacli.  The  first  of  these  epochs  is  the  age  of 
tlie  spiritual  creation,  in  which  the  creations  re- 
mained ‘ in  a spiritual  state,  so  that  they  were 
unthinking  and  unmoving,  witli  intangible  lunlics’ 
(BundahiSn  i.  8 ; Selections  of  Zdt-sparam  i.  221. 
These  spiritual  creations  bear  a remarkable 
analogy  to  the  Platonic  ‘Ideas,’  and  Dariiiesteter 
lias  sought  (Le  Zend-Avesta  iii.,  Paris,  1803,  pp. 
li-liii),  although  without  success,  to  trace  an 
actual  connexion  between  the  two.  Meanwhile, 
Aliriman  created  demons  for  tlie  overthrow  of  the 
creatures  of  Ormazd,  and  refused  the  peace  wliicli 
the  celestial  being  oll'ered  him.  Thereupon,  they 
agreed  to  combat  for  nine  thousand  years,  Ormazd 
foreknowing  that  for  three  tliousand  years  all 
things  would  go  according  to  bis  own  will,  while 
in  the  second  three  thousand  years  the  two  siurits 
should  struggle  in  bitter  coultict,  and  in  the  t hird 
Ahriuian  should  be  utterly  put  to  rout.  The  second 
epoch  of  three  thousand  years  was  that  of  the 
material  creation,  tlie  order  being,  after  the 
Aiuesha  Speutas  (q.v.),  heaven  (iueliidiug  the 
heavenly  bodies),  water,  c.arth,  plants,  animals, 
and  man.  The  third  period  of  three  thousand 
years  begins  with  tlie  eruption  of  Aliriman  into 
tlie  good  creation  of  Ormazd.  Tlie  evil  spirit 
spreads  disease,  devastations,  and  no.xious  creatures, 
tlirongliout  the  world,  harming  and  defiling  water, 
earth,  pi, ants,  and  fire,  in  addition  to  slaving  the 
primeval  ox  and  the  primeval  man.  Finally ,"liow- 
ever,  the  denioniac  hosts  are  driven  hack  to  hell. 
The  remainder  of  this  period  is  concerned  wifli 
the  legendary  history  of  the  Iranian  kings,  so  that 
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neither  it  nor  the  final  esehatologic  period  comes 
under  consideration  in  an  outline  of  the  Persian 
cosmogony. 

Throughout  the  Avesta  the  creation  of  all  things 
is  ascribed  to  Ahura  Mazda  (Ormazd),  as  in  Yasna 

xvi.  1,  although  a certain  amount  of  creative 
activity  is  also  attributed  to  the  Amshaspands 
(Yasna  Ixv.  12;  Visparad  xi.  12;  YaSt  xix.  18). 
In  Yasna  xxxvii.  1 occurs  the  striking  passage : 
‘ Here,  then,  we  worship  Ahura  Mazda,  who 
created  both  kine  and  holiness,  and  created  water, 
created  both  good  trees  and  light,  both  the  earth 
and  all  good  things’  (cf.  xliv.  3-5).  That  this 
belief  was  Iranian  is  shown  by  the  recurrence  of 
similar  phraseology  in  the  Old  Persian  inscrip- 
tions, as  in  NR.  a,  1-8  : ‘ A great  god  is  Auramazda, 
who  created  this  earth,  who  created  yon  heaven, 
who  created  man,  who  created  peace  for  man,  who 
made  Darius  king,  the  one  king  of  many,  the  one 
ruler  of  many,’  although  similar  phrases  are  not 
unknown  in  Assyrian  inscriptions  (Gray,  AJSL 

xvii.  152).  _ 

The  creation  itself,  according  to  the  Parsi  Afrin 

Gahanhdr  (tr.  by  Darmesteter,  op.  cit.  pp.  180-187, 
and  edited  by  him  in  l&tudes  iran.,  Paris,  1883,  ii. 
318-333)  and  the  Bundahiin  xxv.  1 (cf.  also  the 
section  of  the  Great  Bundahiin,  tr.  by  Blochet, 
BHB,  xxxii.  223),  occupied  a year.  The  tradition 
of  a cosmic  epoch  of  12,000  years,  although  not 
mentioned  in  the  extant  Avesta,  must  be  of 
considerable  antiquity,  for  the  historian  Theo- 
pompus,  an  author  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  says,  in 
a fragment  preserved  by  Plutarch  (de  Iside  et 
Osiride,  xlvii. ) : ‘ According  to  the  Magi,  one  of  the 
gods  conquers  and  the  other  is  conquered  for  three 
thousand  years  each  ; and  for  another  three  thou- 
sand years  they  fight  and  war,  and  one  destroys 
the  works  of  the  other ; but  finally  Hades  loses, 
and  mankind  shall  be  blessed,  neither  needing 
nourishment  nor  casting  shadows.’  * The  Iranian 
cosmogony  seems  to  have  been  geocentric,  and, 
according  to  Ddtistdn-i-Denlk  xxxvii.  24,  ‘ the 
sky  is  in  three  thirds,  of  which  the  one  at  the  top 
is  joined  to  the  endless  light,  in  which  is  the  con- 
stantly-beneficial  space  ; the  one  at  the  bottom 
reached  to  the  gloomy  abyss,  in  which  is  the  fiend 
full  of  evU ; and  one  is  between  those  two  thirds 
which  are  below  and  above’  (cf.  YaSt  xiii.  2). 
This  has  led  some  scholars,  notably  Spiegel,  to 
seek  to  find  the  idea  of  the  cosmic  egg  in  Iran,  but 
of  this,  as  Casartelli  has  well  pointed  out,  there 
seems  to  be  little  evidence.  The  question  whether 
the  Iranian  cosmogony  presupposes  a creation  ex 
nihilo  has  been  much  discussed,  although  it  would 
seem  from  the  phrase  in  the  Bundahiin  (xxx.  5), 
‘ when  they  were  formed,  it  was  not  forming  the 
future  out  of  the  past,’  that  at  least  in  the  later 
development  of  the  religion  this  doctrine  was 
not  unknown.  The  earlier  texts,  however,  shed 
little  light  on  this  problem,  nor  do  the  verbs  used 
of  the  creative  activity  of  Ormazd  (dd,  ‘establish,’ 
dwares,  ‘ cut  ’ ; tai,  ‘ form,’  cf.  Gr.  risTwr)  and 
Ahriman  (karat,  ‘cut’)  give  much  aid,  although 
Owares,  tai,  and  karat  seem  to  imply  the  elabora- 
tion of  already  existing  material,  while  it  may  be 
urged  that  dd  connotes,  at  least  in  some  passages, 
actual  creation  ex  nihilo.  Equally  dubious  is  the 
problem  of  the  origin  of  the  Iranian  cosmogony. 
An  elaborate  comparison  has  been  drawn  by 
Spiegel  (Erdnische  Alterthumskunde,  i.  449-457) 
between  the  Iranian  and  the  Semitic,  particularly 
Hebrew,  accounts  of  the  creation  of  the  world  ; but 
this  is,  to  say  the  least,  unproven.  It  is  true  that, 
both  in  Genesis  and  in  the  Bundahiin,  creation 
occupies  six  periods,  but  in  the  former  the  epocli 

1 For  the  Gr.  text,  Bee  vol.  i.  p.  208“',  where  a different  inter- 
pretation from  the  one  here  given  (which  agrees  independently 
with  that  of  Lagrange,  RB,  1904,  p.  35)  may  be  found. 


is  a week  of  six  days,  and  in  the  latter  a year  of 
six  gdhdnbdrs,  and  the  correspondence  in  the  main 
between  the  order  of  the  two  accounts  is  a natural 
sequence  of  development,  and  not  necessarily  due 
to  the  borrowing  of  either  from  the  other.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  Iranian  account 
makes  no  allowance  for  the  seventh  day  of  the 
Biblical  record,  thus  further  increasing  the  improb- 
ability of  borrowing  from  either  side.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  division  of  the  earth  into  seven 
karivars,  or  ‘ zones,’  which  is  mentioned  repeatedly 
in  the  Avesta  (as  in  Yasna  Ixi.  5 ; Yait  xix.  82), 
and  is  as  old  as  the  Gathas  (Yasna  xxxii.  3),  is 
doubtless  late  Babylonian  in  origin,  especially  as 
the  Semitic  cosmogony  likewise  divided  the  earth 
into  seven  zones  (tuhuqdti).  This  origin  of  the 
Iranian  karivars  seems  more  probable  than  the 
view  whicli  equates  them  with  the  dvlpas 
(‘islands’)  of  Hindu  cosmogony,  which  usually 
number  seven,  although  they  are  occasionally 
regarded  as  four  or  thirteen.  They  are  not  men- 
tioned, however,  before  the  Mahdhhdrata  and  the 
Purdnas,  and  are  thus  probably  too  late  to  have 
influenced  the  Avesta  (cf.  Muir,  Original  Sanskrit 
Texts,  i.^  London,  1872,  pp.  489-504 ; and,  for  the 
proof  of  Bab.  influence,  P.  Jensen,  Kosmol.  der 
Babylonier,  Strassburg,  1890,  pp.  17^184). 

The  cosmogony  of  the  Iranians,  as  outlined  in 
the  Avesta  and  the  Pahlavi  texts,  underwent  some 
slight  changes  in  the  course  of  time  as  a result  of 
philosophic  thought.  The  reduction  of  the  dualism 
of  the  Gathas — itself,  no  doubt,  a reduction  of  an 
earlier  polytheism — to  a monotheism  gave  rise  to 
the  elaboration  of  the  concept  of  ‘ Boundless  Time  ’ 
(zrvan  akarana),  which  is  hailed  as  a godling  even 
in  the  so-called  Younger  Avesta  (Yasna  Ixxii.  10 ; 
Nydii  i.  8 ; Vendiddd  xix.  13).  The  Zarvanite 
sect,  which  was  an  important  factor  in  Parsiism  as 
early  as  the  4th  cent.  A.D.,  derived  both  Ormazd 
and  Ahriman  from  ‘ Boundless  Time,’  making  the 
evil  spirit  born  first  in  consequence  of  the  doubt  of 
‘ Boundless  Time,’  while  Ormazd  did  not  come  into 
being  until  later,  and  was  long  inferior  in  power 
to  Ahriman.  In  somewhat  similar  fashion,  the 
Kaiyomarthians,  another  Zoroastrian  sect,  held 
that  Ahriman,  the  principle  of  evil,  was  sprung 
from  Yazdan  (‘God,’  i.e.  Ormazd)  because  of  his 
sinful  thought,  ‘ if  I had  an  adversary,  how  would 
he  be  fashioned  ? ’ (Cf.  the  account  of  these  sects 
by  al-Shahrastani,  tr.  Haarbriicker,  i.,  Halle,  1850, 
pp.  276-280 ; and  see  Spiegel,  Erdn.  Alterthums- 
kunde, ii.  175-189 ; Darmesteter,  Ormazd  et  Ahri- 
man, Paris,  1877,  pp.  314-338.)  This  extreme 
Unitarian  tendency,  however,  by  which  evil  itself 
was  traced  back  ultimately  to  Ormazd,  was  always 
rejected  by  orthodox  Zoroastrianism. 

Literatdrk. — Spiegel,  Erdn.  Alterthumshundi,  ii.  141-151 
(Leipzig,  1873);  Jackson,  ‘Iran.  Religion,’  in  Geiger-Kuhn’s 
Grundriss  der  iran.  PhUologie,  ii.  668-673  (Strassburg,  1904) ; 
Casartelli,  Philosophy  of  the  Mazdayasnian  Religion  under 
the  Sassanids  (Eng;,  tr.  by  Jamasp  Asa,  Bombay,  1889),  pp. 
94-128;  Lukas,  Die  Grundbegriffe  in  den  Eosmogonien  der 
alien  Vblker  (Leipzig,  1893),  pp.  100-138 ; Soderblom,  ‘ Theo- 
pompus  and  the  Avestan  Ages  of  the  World,’  in  Daslur  Hoshang 
Memorial  Vol.  pp.  228-230  (Bombay,  1911). 

Louis  H.  Gray. 

COSMOGONY  AND  COSMOLOGY  (Japan- 
ese).— The  most  ancient  and  most  authentic 
account  of  Japanese  cosmogony  is  found  in  the 
Kojiki  (‘Records  of  Ancient  Matters,’  A.D.  712). 
The  following  is  the  description  of  the  genesis  of 
the  universe  contained  in  this  valuable  text : 

‘The  names  of  the  Deities  that  became  {i.e.  that  were  born) 
in  the  Plain  of  High  Heaven,  when  Heaven  and  Earth  began, 
were  Ame-no-ini-naka-nushi-no-kanii  (the  Deity  Master-of-the- 
August*Centre-of-Heaven),  next  Taka-mi-musu-bi-no-kami  (the 
Iligh-August-Producing-Woiuii’ous-Deity),  next  Kami-musu-bi- 
no-kami  (the  Divine-Producing-Wondrous-Deity).  These  three 
Deities  were  all  Deities  born  alone  {i.e.  spontaneously,  without 
being  procreated),  and  hid  their  persons  {i.e.  disappeared,  by 
death  or  otherwise).  The  names  of  the  Deities  that  were  born 
next  from  a thing  that  sprouted  up  like  unto  a reed-shoot  when 
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the  country  (i.e.  the  earth),  young  and  like  unto  floating  oil, 
drifted  about  medusa-like,  were  Umashi-ashi-kabi-hiko-ji-no- 
kami  (the  Pleasant-Reed-Shoot-Prinoe-Elder-Deity),  next  Aine- 
no-toko-tachi-no-kami(the  Deity  Standing-Eternally-in-Ueaven). 
These  two  Deities  were  likewise  born  alone,  and  hid  their 
persons.  The  five  Deities  in  the  above  list  are  separate  Heavenly 
Deities  {i.e.  were  separate  from  those  who  came  into  existence 
afterwards). 

‘ The  names  of  the  Deities  that  were  born  next  were  Kuni-no- 
toko-taehi-no-kami  (the  Deity  Standing-Eternally-on-Earth), 
next  Toyo-kumo-nu-no-kami  (the  Luxuriant-In  tegrating-Master- 
Deity).  These  two  Deities  were  likewise  Deities  born  alone, 
and  hid  their  persons.  The  names  of  the  Deities  that  were 
born  next  were  U-hiji-ni-no-kami  (the  Deity  Mud-Earth-Lord), 
next  his  younger  sister  {i.e.  wife)  Su-hiji-ni-no-kami  (the  Deity 
Mud-Earth-Lady) ; next  Tsunu-^hi-no-kami  (the  Germ-Inte- 
grating-Deity),  next  his  younger  sister  Iku-guhi-no-kami  (the 
Life-Integrating-Deity) ; next  Oho-to-no-]i-no-kami  (the  Deity 
Elder-of-the-Great-Place),  next  his  younger  sister  Oho-to-no-be- 
no-kami  (the  Deity  Elder-Lady-of-the-Great-Place) ; next  Omo- 
daru-no-kami(the  Deity  Perfect-Exterior),  nexthisyoungersister 
Aya-kashiko-ne-no-kami  (the  Deity  Oh-Awful-,  or  Venerable-, 
Lady) ; next  Izana-gi-no-kami  (the  Deity  the  Male-Who-Invites), 
next  his  younger  sister  Izana-rai-no-kami  (the  Deity  the  Female- 
Who-Invites).  From  the  Deity  Standing-Eternally-in-Heaven 
down  to  the  Deity  the  Female-Who-Invites  in  the  foregoing  list 
are  what  are  termed  the  Seven  Divine  Generations.  The  two 
solitary  Deities  above-mentioned  are  each  called  one  generation  ; 
of  the  succeeding  ten  Deities  each  pair  of  Deities  is  called  a 
generation’  {Kojiki,  at  the  beginning  of  vol.  i. ; tr.  B.  H. 
Chamberlain,  ed.  1906,  p.  16  f.). 

From  these  veiy  first  lines  of  the  sacred  account 
we  have  before  us  a genesis  that  is  not  lacking  in 
grandeur.  The  world  appears  as  a nebulous, 
moving  chaos ; Divine  beings  develop  in  it  by 
spontaneous  generation,  some  being  born  in  the 
heart  of  space,  others  coming  from  a reed-shoot 
that  has  arisen  from  the  mud  ; while  others  spring 
up,  at  first  solitary,  then  in  pairs,  following  a 
progress  and  bearing  names  that  recall  in  a strik- 
ing manner  our  theory  of  evolution.  This  rational 
explanation  of  the  ancient  national  myth  did  not 
escape  the  Japanese  commentators  who  elucidated 
these  texts  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 

‘The  god  U-hiji-ni  and  the  goddess  Su-hiji-ni,’  says  Hirata, 
‘are  so  called  because  they  contained  the  germs  from  which  the 
earth  itself  was  to  spring.  The  god  Oho-to-no-ji  and  tlie  god- 
dess Oho-to-no-be  are  so  called  from  the  primitive  appearance 
of  this  earth.  The  god  Tsunu-guhi  and  the  goddess  Iku-guhi 
are  so  called  from  the  common  appearance  of  the  earth  and  the 
deities  when  they  sprang  into  existence.  The  god  Omo-daru 
and  the  goddess  Aya-kashiko-ne  are  so  called  from  the  perfect 
character  of  the  august  persons  of  these  deities.  Thus  the 
names  of  all  these  gods  were  given  them  according  to  the 
gradual  progress  of  the  creation.’ 

And,  indeed,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  above- 
quoted  myth  conceals  under  the  transparent  sym- 
bolism of  its  Divine  figures  an  intellectual  etibrt  to 
find  a logical  explanation  of  the  genesis  of  the 
universe. 

To  this  slender  outline  of  the  Kojilci  we  may 
now  add  the  complementary  picture  supplied  by 
the  Nihongi  (‘Chronicles  of  Japan,’  A.D.  720). 
This  account  is  less  simple,  and  is  permeated  by 
Chinese  ideas,  which  must  be  eliminated ; but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  also  richer  in  various  develop- 
ments borrowed  from  other  indigenous  sources. 

‘ Of  old.  Heaven  and  Earth  were  not  yet  separated,  and  the 
In  and  Y6  not  yet  divided.  They  formed  a chaotic  mass  like  an 
egg,  which  was  of  obscurely  defined  limits,  and  contained 
germs.  The  purer  and  clearer  part  was  thinly  diffused  and 
formed  Heaven,  while  the  heavier  and  grosser  element  settled 
down  and  became  Earth.  The  finer  element  easily  became  a 
united  body,  but  the  consolidation  of  the  heavy  and  gross 
element  was  accomplished  with  difficulty.  Heaven  was  there- 
fore formed  first,  and  Earth  was  established  subsequently. 
Thereafter  Divine  Beings  were  produced  between  them.  Hence 
it  is  said  that,  when  the  world  began  to  bo  created,  the  soil  of 
which  lands  were  composed  floated  about  in  a manner  which 
might  be  compared  to  the  floating  of  a fish  sporting  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  At  this  time  a certain  thing  was  produced 
between  Heaven  and  Earth.  It  was  in  form  like  a reed-shoot. 
Now  this  became  transformed  into  a god,  and  was  called  Kuni- 
toko-tachi-no-mikoto  (the  August  Standing-Eternally-on-Earth). 
Next  there  was  Kuni-no-sa-tsuehi-no-milcoto  (the  August  True- 
Soil-of-the-Country),  and  next  Toyo-kumu-nu-no-mikoto  (the 
August  Luxuriant-Integratlng-Master),  in  all  three  Deities. 
These  were  pure  males  spontaneously  developed  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  principle  of  Heaven.’ 

At  this  point  the  account  breaks  off,  and  the 
narrator  gives  us  curious  variants  from  the  ancient 
manuscripts  (now  lost)  that  he  had  before  him. 


Sometimes  we  have  the  original  existence,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Void  (sora),  of  a ‘ thing  whose  form 
cannot  be  described,’  and  from  which  the  first  god 
is  produced.  Sometimes,  again,  we  have  the  birth, 

‘ at  the  time  when  the  country  was  young  and  the 
earth  was  young,  floating  like  floating  oil,’  within 
the  country,  of  a ‘ thing  in  appearance  like  unto  a 
reed-shoot  when  it  shows  itself  above  the  ground.’ 
Sometimes,  again,  all  we  are  told  is  that,  ‘ when 
the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  were  in  a state  of 
chaos,  there  was  at  the  very  outset  a Divine  man’ ; 
or,  ‘ when  the  Heavens  ana  the  Earth  began,  there 
were  Deities  produced  together.’  Another  version, 
which  is  more  original,  says : ‘ Before  the 

Heavens  and  tlie  Earth,  there  existed  something 
which  might  be  compared  to  a cloud  floating 
on  the  sea,  and  having  no  means  of  support.  In 
the  midst  of  this  was  engendered  a tiling  re- 
sembling a reed-shoot  springing  out  of  the  mud  ; 
and  this  thing  was  immediatdy  metamorphosed 
into  human  form.’  A last  variant  shows  us  once 
more  ‘a  thing  produced  in  the  midst  of  the  Void, 
which  resembled  a reed-shoot  and  changed  into  a 
god  ’ ; then  a ‘ thing  produced  in  the  midst  of  the 
Void,  like  floating  oil,  from  which  a god  was 
developed.’  After  this  we  see  unfolding  again  the 
series  of  the  Seven  Divine  Generations  (see  the 
Nihongi,  Shukai  ed.  i.  1-4 ; W,  G.  Aston’s  tr., 
Yokohama,  1896,  i.  1 11'.). 

All  these  texts  are  valuable  from  their  very 
incoherence,  which,  like  the  incoherence  of  the 
Hindu  myths  on  the  same  subject,  proves  their 
authenticity  and  all'ords  all  the  more  interest  from 
the  point  of  view  of  comparative  mythology.  In 
the  first  place,  indeed,  this  abundance  of  versions 
enables  us  to  trace  in  Jajian  the  cosmogonic  myths 
of  many  other  races : e.g.  the  idea  that  gods  and 
men  were  sprung  from  certain  plants — an  idea  that 
we  meet  with  from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
who  believed  that  they  had  sprung  from  the  earth 
like  cabbages,  were  born  from  certain  trees,  or 
had  risen  out  of  a marsh,  right  down  to  the 
Amazulu,  who  make  their  UnkuTunkulu  come  from 
a bed  of  reeds  or  even  from  a reed-shoot  (which 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  Japanese  idea).  In 
the  second  place,  by  examining  these  most  ancient 
texts  in  relation  to  each  other,  we  can  distinguish, 
as  far  as  is  possible,  the  true  native  Japanese  con- 
ception from  the  (Chinese  notions  added  thereto. 
The  idea  of  the  separation  of  the  Heavens  and  the 
Earth,  with  wdiich  the  Nihongi  begins,  and  which 
also  exists  in  China  (myth  of  P'an-ku),  is  found 
again  in  India,  Greece  (Ivronos  myth),  and  New 
Zealand  (Kangi  and  l’ai)a),  and  consequently  it 
would  be  rash  to  allirm  a simjde  Chinese  imitation 
here.  But  the  whole  passage  on  the  In  and  the 
Yd  (the  Yin  and  the  Yang,  the  passive  or  female 
principle,  and  the  active  or  male  principle,  which 
.are  the  mainspring  of  Nature  in  Chinese  ptiilosophy ) 
is  clearly  only  a little  dissertation  of  foreign 
metai)hysics,  jireparing  the  way  for  the  native 
tradition  of  Izan.agi  and  Izanami,  the  creators  of 
Ja|ian.  As  regards  the  cosmic  egg  which  appears 
next,  although  it  is  found  among  a great  num- 
ber of  peoples,  both  ancient  (Indians,  Egyidians, 
Phoenicians,  Greeks)  and  modern  (Fijians,  Finns, 
etc.),  and  may  therefore  have  been  one  of  the  spon- 
taneous hyjiotheses  which  struggled  for  mastery 
in  the  mind  of  the  primitive  Japanese,  it  seems 
more  probable  that  it  also  was  .a  product  of 
the  same  Chinese  inspiration,  especi.ally  when 
we  consider  the  fact  that  this  idea  of  the  egg  is 
posterior  to  the  indication  of  the  male  and  female 
principles,  and  that  it  does  not  harmonize  very 
well  w'ith  the  image  of  the  lish  employed  immedi- 
ately after.  It  is  only  at  this  point  (‘  Hence  it  is 
said  . . .’)  that  the  real  nation, al  account,  agreeing 
with  that  of  the  Kojiki,  begins.  Thus  we  see  the 
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leading  line  of  the  purely  Japanese  myth  disen- 
tangling itself,  viz.  tlie  essential  notion  of  a float- 
ing earth,  from  -which  springs  a reed-shoot,  which 
in  turn  engenders  the  human  form.  And  in  this 
way  we  have,  along  with  the  origin  of  the  world, 
the  origin  of  man  himself ; the  cosmogony  ter- 
minates in  a mysterious  theogony,  in  which  the 
Divine  and  human  elements  are  confused  in  an 
insensible  transition. 

At  this  stage  the  last  couple  horn  in  the  Plain  of 
the  High  Heavens  are  commissioned  by  the  other 
gods  to  ‘ make,  consolidate,  and  give  birth  to  this 
drifting  land  ’ : 

‘Hereupon  all  the  Heavenly  Deities  commanded  the  two 
Deities,  His  Augustness  the  Male-Who-Invites  and  Her  August- 
ness the  Female- Who-Invites,  ordering  them  to  “ make,  consoli- 
date, and  give  birth  to  this  drifting  land.”  Granting  to  them  an 
heavenly  jewelled  spear,  they  thus  deigned  to  charge  them. 
So  the  two  Deities,  standing  upon  the  Floating  Bridge  of 
Heaven  (most  probably,  the  Rainbow),  pushed  down  the 
jewelled  spear  and  stirred  with  it,  whereupon,  when  they  had 
stirred  the  brine  till  it  went  curdle  curdle,  and  drew  the  spear 
up,  the  brine  that  dripped  down  from  the  end  of  the  spear  was 
piled  up  and  became  an  island.  This  is  the  Island  of  Onogoro 
(i.e.  Self-Condensed)  ’ (Kojiki,  19). 

Izanagi  and  Izanami  descend  from  Heaven  to 
this  island  and  celebrate  their  union.  They  give 
birth  first  to  a weakly  child,  which  they  abandon 
in  a reed-hoat,  and  then  to  the  islet  of  Awa  (Foam), 
which  also  they  refuse  to  acknowledge.  But,  on 
being  told  by  the  celestial  gods  that,  if  ‘ these 
children  were  not  good,’  it  is  ‘ because  the  woman 
spoke  first  ’ in  the  marriage-ceremony,  they  resume 
their  work  of  creation  under  more  favourable  con- 
ditions, and  give  birth  first  to  the  island  of  Awaji 
(Foam-way),  and  then  to  the  other  islands  of  the 
archipelago.  After  this,  they  put  into  the  world 
in  the  same  manner  a whole  tribe  of  Nature-gods. 
Here,  again,  we  observe  the  idea  of  evolution  so 
familiar  to  Japanese  thought. 

The  god  of  Fire,  Kagu-tsuchi,  Izanami’s  last- 
born,  accidentally  scorches  his  mother  so  badly 
that  she  dies  in  a terrible  fever.  Izanagi  in 
despair  drags  himself  round  about  the  body  groan- 
ing, and  from  his  tears  is  born  another  god.  He 
buries  his  wife  on  Mount  Hiba,  on  the  borders  of 
the  land  of  Izumo.  Then,  in  the  fury  of  his  grief, 
he  tears  the  matricide  to  pieces,  the  blood  and 
scattered  members  also  changing  into  new  deities. 
He  finally  descends  to  Hades  to  recover  his  wife, 
and  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  a mass  of  putrid 
matter.  Horror-struck,  he  returns  to  the  light  of 
day,  and  proceeds  to  elaborate  ablutions  in  a river 
of  Kyushu,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  uncleanness 
contracted  in  his  sojourn  with  darkness  and  death. 
Twelve  deities  are  at  this  time  born  from  his  staff) 
various  parts  of  his  clothing,  and  his  bracelets,  as 
he  throws  them  on  the  ground ; then  fourteen 
others  spring  from  the  various  processes  of  _ his 
ablutions,  among  these  being  three  illustrious 
deities  who  are  the  last  to  appear,  when  he  washes 
his  left  eye,  his  right  eye,  and  his  nose,  viz. 
Ame-terasu-oho-mi-kami  (the  Heaven-Shining- 
Great-August-Deity),  Tsuki-yomi-no  kami  (the 
Moon-Night-Deity),  and  Take-haya-susa-no-wo-no- 
mikoto  (His  Brave-Swift-Impetuous-Male- August- 
ness). To  these  three  deities— the  goddess  of  the 
Sun,  the  god  of  the  Moon,  and  the  god  of  the 
Ocean,  soon  transformed  into  the  god  of  the  Storm 
— Izanagi  proceeds  to  give  the  investiture  of  the 
government  of  the  universe  : 

‘ At  this  time  His  Augustness  the  Male- Who-Invites  greatly 
rejoiced,  saying ; “ I,  begetting  chiid  after  child,  have  at  my 
final  begetting  gotten  tliree  illustrious  children.”  At  once 
jinglingly  taking  off  and  shaking  the  string  of  jewels  forming 
his  august  necklace,  he  bestowed  it  on  the  Heaven-Shining- 
Great-August-Deity,  saying  : “ Do  Tliine  Augustness  rule  the 
I’lain  of  High  Heaven.”  With  this  charge  he  bestowed  it  on  her. 
. . . Next  he  said  to  the  Moon-Niglit  Deity : “ Do  Thine  August- 
ness rule  the  Dominion  of  the  Night.”  Thus  he  charged  liiin. 
Next  he  said  to  His  Brave-Swift-Impetuous-Male  Augustness  : 
‘‘  Do  Thine  Augustnoss  rule  the  Sea-Plain”  ’ (Kojiki,,  bO). 

So,  then,  is  the  universe  org.anized  in  its  essen- 


tial elements.  It  still  remains,  however,  to  com- 
plete the  construction  of  the  earth.  This  is  the 
task,  after  the  death  of  Izanagi,  of  a descendant 
of  Susa-no-wo  in  the  sixth  generation — the  god 
Oho-kuni-nushi  (Master-of-the-Great-Land,  i.e.  of 
Izumo),  who  is  the  hero  of  a new  cycle  of  legends. 
He  is  assisted  in  his  work  first  by  a dwarf  god,  a 
sort  of  magician,  from  foreign  parts,  and  then  by  a 
mysterious  spirit,  which  reveals  itself  as  one  of  the 
hero’s  own  doubles.  One  might  be  tempted  to 
think  that  here  it  is  no  longer  a question  of  the 
task  of  the  material  construction  of  the  world,  but 
rather  some  political  organization  of  the  country 
by  a powerful  chief.  But  this  is  not  so,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  curious  account  taken  by 
the  author  from  an  old  document  at  the  very  heart 
of  this  legendary  cycle,  the  Izumo  Fudoki  (‘  Topo- 
graphical Description  of  Izumo,’  A.D.  733) : 

‘ The  august  god  declared : “ The  country  of  Izumo  ...  is 
indeed  a youthful  country  of  narrow  stuff.  The  original  country 
is  still  very  little.  Therefore,  I am  going  to  sew  a new  piece  of 
land  to  it.”  He  spoke  ; and,  as  he  looked  towards  the  cape  of 
Shiragi  (a  Korean  kingdom)  to  see  whether  there  was  not  an 
excess  of  land  there,  he  said  to  himself : “There  is  an  excess  of 
land  ” ; and  with  a mattock  he  hollowed  out  a cleft  like  that 
between  a young  maiden’s  breasts ; he  separated  the  part  with 
blows,  like  those  dealt  on  the  gills  of  a large  fish  (to  kill  it) ; and 
cut  it  away  . . . ; and,  fastening  round  it  a thick  three-strand 
rope,  he  drew  it  along,  balanced,  as  if  by  tsuzura  (Pueraria, 
Z'Atmftergtono)  blackened  by  frost,  and  as  smoothly  as  a boat  on 
a river,  saying : “Come,  Land  1 Come,  Land  1 ” The  piece  of  land 
thus  sewed  on  is  to  be  found  between  the  extreme  boundary 
of  Kozu  and  the  promontory  of  Kizuki,  which  has  been  formed 
eight  times.  The  post  arranged  in  this  way  is  Mount  Sahime, 
on  the  boundary  between  the  country  of  Ihami  and  that  of 
Izumo.  Moreover,  the  rope  with  which  he  dragged  the  land 
along  is  the  long  beach  of  Sono.  When  he  looked  towards  the 
country  of  Saki,  at  the  gates  of  the  North  (i.e.  in  the  North), 
to  see  whether  there  was  not  an  excess  of  land  there,  he  said : 
“There  is  an  excess  of  land”  [as  above,  down  to  “Come, 
Land  1 ”].  The  land  thus  brought  and  sewed  on  is  the  country 
of  Sada,  which  extends  from  the  very  borders  of  Taku  to  here. 
When  he  looked  towards  the  country  of  Sunami,  at  the  gates  of 
the  North,  to  see  whether  there  was  not  an  excess  of  land  there, 
he  said:  “There  is  an  excess  of  land”  [once  more  the  same 
words,  ending  with  “ Come,  Land  ! ”].  The  land  thus  brought 
and  sewed  on  is  the  country  of  Kurami,  extending  from  the 
borders  of  Taguhi  to  here.  When  he  looked  towards  Cape 
Tsutsu,  of  Koshi,  to  see  whether  there  was  not  an  excess  of 
land  there,  he  said:  “There  is  an  excess  of  land”  [always  the 
same  phrase].  The  country  thus  brought  and  sewed  on  is  Cape 
Miho.  The  rope  with  which  it  was  brought  is  the  island  of 
Yomi  (one  of  the  place-names  that  are  connected  with  the 
entrance  to  Hades,  situated  in  Izumo).  The  post  arranged  in 
this  way  is  Mount  Oho-kami,  in  Hahaki.  “ Now  we  have 
finished  bringing  land,”  he  said.  And,  as  he  drove  his  august 
staff  into  the  ground,  in  the  wood  of  0-u,  he  cried  : “ 0-we  1 ” 
whence  the  name  0-u  ’ (Izumo  Fudoki,  ed.  Ohira,  1806,  pp. 
4-6). 

This  ‘bringing  of  land’  (kuni-biki),  the  naive 
account  of  which  ends  with  an  equally  childish 
explanation  of  the  name  of  the  place,  is  a striking 
illustration  of  the  material  character  of  the  task 
devolving  upon  Oho-kuni-nushi — the  finishing  of 
the  work  begun  by  the  creator-couple,  then  con- 
tinued by  Izanagi  on  his  being  widowed,  and 
finally  interrupted  by  Izanagi’s  death.  Only  the 
method  is  different.  A short  passage  in  the 
Nihongi  (ii.  366)  shows  the  extent  to  which  this 
putting  together  of  the  country  seemed  a natural 
work  : one  night,  in  A.D.  684,  a noise  was  heard 
coming  from  the  east  like  the  rolling  of  drums ; 
in  the  morning  it  was  seen  that  an  island  had 
suddenly  risen  out  of  the  waves ; the  conclusion 
was  that  the  ominous  noise  was  the  din  the  gods 
made  when  building  this  island  in  the  darkness. 
Without  leaving  Japan,  we  can  trace  the  same 
idea  of  building  in  an  Ainu  myth.  It  is  intended 
to  explain  why  the  west  coast  of  Yezo  ends  in 
treacherous  rocks,  while  the  east  slopes  down 
gently  to  the  sea.  The  explanation  is  that  tlie 
island  was  built  by  a Divine  couple,  and  the 
woman,  who  had  charge  of  the  west  shore, 
neglected  her  task  by  speaking  all  the  time. 

In  short,  apart  from  spontaneous  generation, 
whicli  is  freely  admitted  for  the  primordial  gods, 
tlie  creation  of  the  world  can  be  explained  prin- 
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cipally  either  by  a more  or  less  precise  normal 
generation  or  by  a Divine  construction.  The  idea 
of  generation  is  the  one  that  dominates  the  Japanese 
myths,  and  is  seen  in  its  most  material  form  in  the 
story  of  Izanagi  and  Izanami.  Nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  this  conception,  for  it  is  logical 
to  think  that  things,  just  as  organic  beings,  could 
not  form  themselves  without  connexion  of  male 
and  female.  Among  some  peoples,  the  primitive 
couple  are  placed  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
evolution : e.g.  in  Nicaragua,  a man  and  woman, 
Famagoztad  and  Zipaltonal,  created  the  heavens, 
the  earth,  moon,  stars,  and  human  beings — the 
whole  world ; in  Polynesia,  Tangaloa  and  0-te-papa 
are  the  parents  of  the  islands  and  their  inhabitants. 
We  have  the  same  idea  among  the  Japanese, 
except  that,  being  more  metaphysical,  and  wishing 
to  find  the  cause  of  the  first  couple,  they  imagined 
vague  terrestrial  deities  who  had  to  precede  the 
first  couple,  and  then  went  still  further  back  to 
far-off  deities,  some  of  whom  are  still  attached  to 
the  earth,  while  others  appeared  spontaneously  in 
Heaven.  As  to  the  idea  of  construction,  it  appears 
chiefly,  as  we  have  just  seen,  when  the  task  of 
perfecting  the  work  of  creation  comes  into  question. 
These  are  two  conceptions  which  are  likewise  found 
among  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  which  were  com- 
bined in  the  Pythagorean  cosmogony. 

We  now  pass  from  the  formation  of  the  world  to 
the  laws  controlling  it.  We  find  among  the  ancient 
Japanese  various  attempts  at  explanations,  which 
sometimes  even  form  a rudimentary  cosmology. 
What  they  wanted  to  explain  first  of  all  was  the 
cause  of  the  great  physical  phenomena,  beginning 
with  the  phenomena  of  light,  which  are  the  most 
striking  of  all  to  the  primitive  man,  as  they  are  to 
the  child.  For  instance.  Why  do  the  sun  and 
moon  not  shine  at  the  same  time  ? — Because  the 
goddess  of  the  Sun,  enraged  by  a crime  committed 
by  the  god  of  the  Moon,  determined  never  to  see 
him  again : 

‘Now  when  Ama-terasa-no-oho-kami  was  already  in  Heaven, 
she  said : “ I hear  that  in  the  Central  country  of  reed-plains 
there  is  the  Deity  Uke-mochi-no-kami  (the  goddess  of  Food). 
Do  thou,  Tsuki-yomi-no-mikoto,  go  and  wait  upon  her.”  Tsuki- 
yomi-no-mikoto,  on  receiving  this  command,  descended  and 
went  to  the  place  where  Uke-mochi-no-kami  was.  Thereupon 
Uke-mochi-no-kami  turned  her  head  towards  the  land,  and 
forthwith  from  her  mouth  there  came  boiled  rice : she  faced 
the  sea,  and  again  there  came  from  her  mouth  things  broad  of 
fin  and  things  narrow  of  fin  (i.e.  fishes  both  great  and  small). 
She  faced  the  mountains,  and  again  there  came  from  her  mouth 
things  rough  of  hair  and  things  soft  of  hair  (i.e.  all  kinds  of 
game).  These  things  were  all  prepared  and  set  out  on  one 
hundred  tables  for  his  entertainment.  Then  Tsuki-yomi-no- 
mikoto  became  flushed  with  anger,  and  said  : “ Filthy  1 Nasty  I 
That  thou  shouldst  dare  to  feed  me  with  things  disgorged  from 
thy  mouth.”  So  he  drew  his  sword  and  slew  her,  and  then 
returned  and  made  his  report,  relating  all  the  circumstances. 
Upon  this  Ama-terasu-no-oho-kami  was  exceedingly  angry,  and 
said:  “ Thou  art  a wicked  Deity.  I must  not  see  thee  face  to 
face.”  So  they  were  separated  by  one  day  and  one  night,  and 
dwelt  apart’  (Nihongiy  i.  32). 

Similarly,  How  does  it  happen  that  the  brightness 
of  the  Sun  is  one  day  totally  obscured  ? — The  same 
Sun-goddess,  persecuted  hy  her  terrible  brother, 
Susa-no-wo,  and  indignant  at  his  wickedness,  hides 
herself  in  a celestial  cave ; and,  when  the  other 
gods  make  her  come  out  by  magic  processes,  the 
world  is  lit  up  again  (Kojiki,  52-65).  In  the  same 
way,  again.  Why,  at  a more  recent  time,  did  the 
heavens  remain  dark  for  whole  days  on  end? — 
Because  two  priests  were  buried  in  the  same  tomb  ; 
on  the  separation  of  their  coffins,  the  division  of 
night  from  day  re-appeared  (Nihongi,  i.  238). 

In  the  first  legend,  we  have  to  do  with  a funda- 
mental law  of  the  universe ; in  the  second,  with 
an  unusual  phenomenon  of  such  a kind  as  to  strike 
the  imagination  for  a time ; in  the  third,  with  a 
far  less  important  occurrence  in  which  we  see 
hardly  anything  more  than  a portent.  The  first 
mystery  is  explained  by  an  important  act  in  the 
drama  played  by  the  gods ; the  second,  by  an 


analogous  incident,  in  which,  however,  human 
intervention  is  already  making  itself  more  evident ; 
the  last,  as  the  result  of  a simple  mistake  in  ritual. 
But  in  all  three  cases  one  and  the  same  psycho- 
logical process  appears — a process  explaining  the 
normal  order  and  the  exceptional  disorders  of 
light  by  the  human  passions  of  the  Sun.  And  the 
story  of  the  other  gods  would  give  us  similar 
motives  for  all  the  physical  phenomena  which 
exercised  primitive  intelligence — from  the  stability 
of  the  solid  sky,  which  the  winds  hold  up  like 
pillars  (Ritual,  no.  iv.),  to  the  instability  of  the 
soil,  which  the  subterranean  god  shakes  with  earth- 
quakes (Nihongi,  ii.  124).  Nor  must  we  omit  to 
note  how  the  resentment  of  a sea-princess  against 
a terrestrial  god  is  ottered  as  the  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  ‘ there  is  no  communication  between 
the  earth  and  the  sea’  (Nihongi,  i.  107). 

After  these  attempts  to  explain  the  greater 
aspects  of  Nature,  the  ancient  Japanese  turned 
their  attention  to  lesser  objects — stones,  plants, 
animals.  The  thing  which  most  impressed  them 
about  stone  was  the  spark  they  could  get  from  it, 
and  this  mysterious  property  the  myths  are  quick 
to  explain,  solving  at  the  same  time  the  same 
question  with  regard  to  the  fire-principle  concealed 
in  tree  and  plant.  When  a flint  is  rubbed,  or  two 
pieces  of  wood  are  rubbed  together  for  a time,  fire 
appears ; it  must  therefore  be  concealed  in  these 
substances.  In  order  to  exist  thus  in  a latent 
manner,  it  must  have  entered  these  substances. 
But  how  ? It  is  here  that  the  hypotheses  differ 
more  or  less  according  to  the  various  mythologies. 

In  New  Zealand,  Maui  obtained  from  an  old  Divine  grand- 
mother, Mahu-Ika,  one  of  her  nails,  which  produced  lire  by 
friction  ; only  he  extinguished  this  fire  at  once,  started  off  to 
renew  his  request,  and  continued  until  Mahu-Ika  had  to  part 
with  all  her  nails  one  by  one  ; finally,  she  became  enraged  and 
pursued  him  with  her  flames,  and  was  prevented  from  con- 
suming him  only  by  an  opportune  fall  of  rain  ; fortunately  some 
sparks  got  lodged  in  certain  trees,  and  from  them  they  can  be 
brought  forth  again.  This  is  clearly  the  logical  evolution  of 
the  production  of  fire,  first  by  knocking  a stone,  then  by  rubbing 
certain  hard  woods.  Alongside  of  this  Maori  Prometheus  we 
may  place  the  Prometheus  of  the  Thlinkets,  who  fills  the  same 
civilizing  rdle  on  the  north-west  coast  of  the  Pacific  : the  hero 
Yehl,  in  the  shape  of  a raven,  stole  the  heavenly  fire,  carrying 
off  a burning  brand  in  his  mouth  ; the  fire  fell  upon  stones  and 
pieces  of  wood,  and  it  is  from  these  that  it  can  be  extracted 
again  to-day.  The  same  idea  is  found  among  the  Eskimos, 
according  to  whom  the  rocks  contain  fire-spirits  which  are  often 
seen  in  the  form  of  will-o'-the-wisps  ; amon^  the  American 
Indians — e.g.  the  Sioux  and  Chippeways — wno  believe  that 
flints  are  thrown  down  by  thunderbolts ; among  the  black  races 
of  Africa,  who  established  the  same  connexion  between  heavenly 
fire  and  stones  on  earth  ; and  among  the  ancient  Hindus,  who 
supposed  that  there  were  Agnis,  apparently  descended  from 
Heaven,  in  stones,  plants,  and  trees,  just  as  they  knew  them 
to  be  present  in  the  whole  of  Nature,  in  man,  in  the  cloud,  and 
even  in  the  sea. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  this  wide-spread  myth  in 
Japan.  When  the  god  of  Fire  was  slain  by  his 
father,  his  blood  leapt  up  in  one  place  to  the  sky, 
and  there,  in  the  region  of  the  Milky  Way 
(Nihongi,  i.  23,  29),  it  seems  to  have  lit  up  certain 
stars  which,  like  Sirius,  appear  pale  to-day,  but 
which,  at  the  time  when  the  Japanese  myths  were 
elaborated,  certainly  shone  with  a ruddy  glow  (cf. 
Hor.  Sat.  II.  v.  39 ; Seneca,  Qucest.  Nat.  bk.  i. ) ; 
in  another  place,  this  blood  flowed  over  the  ground, 
and  infused  the  fire-principle  into  plants  and  trees, 
stones  and  rocks.  One  variant  of  the  Nihongi 
(i.  29)  is  particularly  clear  on  this  point : 

‘ At  this  time  the  blood  from  the  wounds  spurted  out  and 
stained  the  rocks,  trees,  and  herbage.  This  is  the  reason  that 
herbs,  trees,  and  pebbles  naturally  contain  the  element  of 
fire.’ 

These  myths,  touching  sometimes  upon  cos- 
mogony, sometimes  upon  cosmology,  but  always 
condng  from  the  same  desire  to  explain  the  most 
varied  phenomena,  had,  of  course,  to  attempt  to 
account  for  all  the  strange  things  in  the  animal 
world.  For  example,  wny  has  the  Mche-de-mer 
(trepang)  a peculiar  mouth  ? Because  long  ago  its 
mouth  was  slit  as  a Divine  punishment : 
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‘ Ame-no-uzume-no-mikoto  (Her  Augustness  the  Heavenly- 
Alarming-Female)  drove  together  all  the  things  broad  of  fin  and 
the  things  narrow  of  fin,  and  asked  them,  saying : “ Will  ye 
respectfully  serve  the  august  son  of  the  Heaveidy  Deities?” 
upon  which  all  the  fishes  declared  that  they  would  respectfully 
serve  him.  Only  the  Mche-de-mer  said  nothing.  Then  Her 
Augustness  the  Heavenly-Alarming-Female  spoke  to  the  beche- 
de-jner,  saying  : “ Ah  ! This  mouth  is  a mouth  that  gives  no 
reply  ! ” and  slit  the  mouth  with  her  smali  string-sword.  So  at 
the  present  day  the  becke-de-mer  has  a slit  mouth  ’ (Kojiki,  139). 

In  the  same  way  the  Breton  legend  explains 
how  the  plaice,  for  making  a grimace  at  the  Holy 
Virgin,  ever  after  had  a crooked  mouth ; and  an 
Oceanic  legend  tells  how  the  sole  refused  to  sing, 
and  was  trampled  ujion  by  the  angered  fishes,  and 
was  flat  ever  after.  In  Japan  itself  a popular  tale, 
which  is  not  in  the  sacred  books,  but  which  is 
nevertheless  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  tells  us 
that  the  reason  why  the  medusa  has  no  bones  to 
sustain  her  shapeless  substance  is  that,  for  being 
stupid  in  the  performance  of  a task  entrusted  to 
her  by  the  god  of  the  Seas,  she  was  so  mauled  by 
blows  that  she  was  reduced  to  pulp.  In  all  these 
stories,  as  in  that  of  the  Biblical  serpent  con- 
demned to  creep  for  ever  (Gn  3^^),  the  punishment 
continues  in  the  descendants  of  the  afflicted  animal 
— a very  natural  conclusion,  since  the  established 
form  of  the  animal  precisely  constitutes  the  raison 
d'etre,  of  the  myth. 

We  find  myths  of  this  kind  to  an  even  greater 
extent  in  relation  to  man  himself,  his  physical 
nature,  and,  above  all,  his  death,  which  shocks 
his  instinct  of  preservation.  Like  all  primitive 
peoples,  the  ancient  Japanese  see  in  death  an 
abnormal  phenomenon.  Natural  death  does  not 
exist : death  must  be  the  work  of  some  super- 
natural agent.  The  fatal  fever  of  Izanarai  must 
be  a manifestation  of  the  god  of  fire,  and  the  last 
illness  of  the  hero  Yamato-dake,  who  was  seized 
with  a sudden  chiU  in  an  icy  shower,  must  be  the 
effect  of  the  vengeance  of  the  god  of  the  mountain 
when  he  lost  his  w'ay.  Speaking  in  a more  general 
way,  just  as  the  majority  of  civilized  races  claim  a 
spiritual  immortality  which  they  deny  to  animals, 
so  primitive  man  liked  to  believe  that  physical 
immortality  would  have  distinguished  him  from 
all  other  beings,  if  death  had  not  been  introduced 
into  the  world  by  some  mistake  or  as  a mysterious 
punishment.  This  conception  is  found  equally 
among  Hebrews  and  Greeks,  Kafirs  and  Hottentots, 
Fijians,  New  Zealanders,  etc.  The  punishment 
hypothesis  is  that  of  the  Shinto  myth  : 

‘ Ama-tsu-hi-daka-hiko-ho-no-ni-nigi-no-mikoto  (His  August- 
ness Heaven’s-Sun-Height-Prince-Rioe-ear-Euddy-Plenty)  met 
a beautiful  person  at  the  august  Cape  of  Kasasa,  and  asked  her 
whose  daughter  she  was.  She  replied,  saying : “ I am  a 
daughter  of  Oho-yama-tsu-mi-no-kami  (the  Deity  Great-Moun- 
tain-Possessor), and  my  name  is  the  Divine-Princess-of-Ata, 
another  name  by  which  I am  called  being  Ko-no-hana-saku- 
j’a-hime  (the  Princess  Blossoming-Brilliantly-Like-the-Flowers- 
ot-the-Trees).”  Again  he  asked  : “ Hast  thou  any  brethren  ? ” 
She  replied,  saying  : “ There  is  my  elder  sister,  Iha-naga-hime 
(the  Princess  Long-,  i.e.  Enduring-,  as-the-Rooks).”  Then  he 
charged  her,  saying  : “ I wish  to  make  thee  my  wife.  How- 
will  this  be  ? ” She  replied,  saying : “ I am  not  able  to  say.  My 
father,  the  Deity  Great-Mountain-Possessor,  will  say.”  So  he 
sent  a request  to  her  lather  the  Deity  Great-Mountain-Possessor, 
who,  greatly  delighted,  respectfully  sent  her  off,  joining  to 
her  her  elder  sister  Princess  Long-as-the-Rooks,  and  causing 
merchandise  to  be  carried  on  tables  holding  an  hundred.  So 
then,  owing  to  the  elder  sister  being  very  hideous.  His  August- 
ness Prince  Rice-ear-Ruddy-Plenty  was  alarmed  at  the  sight  of 
her,  and  sent  her  back,  only  keeping  the  younger  sister  Princess 
Blossoming-BriUiantly-Like-the-Flowers-of-the-Trees,  whom  he 
wedded  for  one  night.  Then  the  Deity  Great-Mountain-Possessor 
was  covered  with  shame  at  Princess  Long-as-the-Rocks  being 
sent  back,  and  sent  a message,  saying : “ My  reason  for  respect- 
fully presenting  both  my  daughters  together  was  that,  by 
sending  Princess  Long-as-the-Rocks,  the  august  offspring  of 
the  Heavenly  Deity,  though  the  snow  fall  and  the  wind  blow, 
might  live  eternally  immovable  like  unto  the  enduring  rocks, 
and  again  that,  by  sending  Princess  Blossoming-Brilliantly- 
Like-the-Flowers-of-the-Trees,  they  might  live  flourishingly  like 
unto  the  flowering  of  the  blossoms  of  the  trees : to  ensure  this, 

I offered  them.  But  owing  to  thy  thus  sending  hack  Princess 
IjOng-as-the-Rocks,  and  keeping  only  Princess  Blossoming- 
Brillianl!y-Like-the-Flowers-of-the-Trces,  the  august  offspring 
of  the  Heavenly  Deity  shall  be  but  as  frail  as  the  flowers  of 


the  trees.”  So  it  is  for  this  reason  that,  down  to  the  present 
day,  the  august  lives  of  Their  Augustnesses  the  Heavenly 
Sovereigns  are  not  long  ’ {Kojiki,  140-142). 

Tflis  curse  seems  afc  first  sight  to  apply  only  to 
the  Imperial  line,  but  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that,  in  primitive  thought,  it  was  meant  to  explain 
why  all  men  are  mortal.  This  is  proved  by  the 
following  variant  of  the  Nihongi  (i.  84) : 

‘ Iha-naga-hime,  in  her  shame  and  resentment,  spat  and 
wept.  She  said : “ The  race  of  visible  mankind  shall  change 
swiftly  like  the  flowers  of  the  trees,  and  shall  decay  and  pass 
away.”  This  is  the  reason  why  the  life  of  man  is  so  short.’ 

There  is  a rather  striking  resemblance  to  be  seen 
between  this  myth  and  a legend  of  the  North 
American  Indians : the  Pebble  and  the  Bush  were 
with  child  at  the  same  time,  but  the  children  of 
the  Bush  were  born  first;  that  is  why  man  is 
subject  to  death.  Iha-naga-hime  also  recalls  in  a 
wonderful  manner  0-te-papa,  the  rock-wife  of 
Tangaloa,  in  Polynesian  myth. 

Besides  death,  life  also  has  its  place,  especially 
among  a light-hearted  people  like  the  ancient 
Japanese,  whom  even  Buddhism  itself  could  not 
subdue.  They  sought  to  probe  to  the  origin  of 
death,  but  they  understood  none  the  less  that 
this  was  not  the  only  problem  of  their  des- 
tiny. They  admired  life  with  its  fertility ; and 
another  important  myth  proceeds  to  tell  now,  in 
spite  of  the  calls  of  the  region  of  darkness, 
humanity  develops  and  triumphs  in  the  immor- 
tality of  its  perpetual  rejuvenation.  Izanagi,  the 
father  of  men  and  islands,  fled  from  the  subter- 
ranean kingdom,  pursued  by  the  Furies,  the 
Thunderbolts,  and  all  the  horrible  army  of  Hades. 

* Last  of  all  his  younger  sister  Her  Augustness  the  Princess- 
Who-Invites  came  out  herself  in  pursuit.  So  he  drew  a 
thousand-draught  rock,  and  blocked  up  the  Even  Pass  of  Hades 
(Yomo-tsu-hira-saka,  forming  the  frontier-line  between  Hades 
and  the  World  of  the  Living),  and  placed  the  rock  in  the 
middle ; and  they  stood  opposite  to  one  another  and  exchanged 
leave-takings ; and  Her  Augustness  the  Female- Who-Invites 
said  : “ My  lovely  elder  brother.  Thine  Augustness  1 If  thou  do 
like  this,  I will  in  one  day  strangle  to  death  a thousand  of  the 
folks  of  thy  land.”  Then  His  Augustness  the  Male-Who- 
Invites  replied : “ My  lovely  younger  sister.  Thine  Augustness ! 
If  thou  do  this,  I wUI  in  one  day  set  up  a thousand  and  five 
hundred  parturition-houses  (the  separate  hut  for  a woman 
about  to  be  delivered).  In  this  manner  each  day  a thousand 
people  would  surely  die,  and  each  day  a thousand  and  flve 
hundred  people  would  surely  be  horn.”  ’ 

Izanami  is  thus  conquered ; Izanagi  prevails ; 
and  in  commemoration  of  bis  victory  the  Japanese 
thereafter  called  themselves  Ame-no-masu-hito-ra, 

‘ the  heavenly  surplus-population.’ 

All  these  stories — the  common  aim  of  which  was 
to  answer  the  innumerable  questions  of  primitive 
curiosity  regarding  the  affairs  of  Nature  and  of 
man,  of  physical  phenomena  and  living  beings,  the 
origin  of  the  world  and  its  present  appearance,  in 
short,  regarding  everything  that  afterwards  con- 
stituted the  complicated  object  of  the  sciences 
— provide  us  with  a mythology  in  which  cosmogony 
holds  the  place  of  honour,  and  cosmology  is  only 
beginning  to  appear.  The  ancient  Japanese  felt 
themselves  enveloped  in  mysteries  which  they 
would  have  been  glad  to  solve ; but,  as  the  limited 
extent  of  their  knowledge  set  strict  bounds  to 
their  attempts,  they  soon  tired  of  looking  for  these 
causes ; they  accordingly  stopped  short  with  in- 
fantile explanations  which  seemed  satisfying  to 
them,  but  which  could  scarcely  approach  a deep 
investigation  of  the  laws  that  underlie  the  sensible 
world.  It  was  only  under  Chinese  influence  that 
this  type  of  investigation  developed,  and  that  the 
ancient  mythology  became  complicated  vrith  ab- 
stract principles,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  typical 
example  of  the  story  of  the  creation  in  the  Nihongi. 
This  desire  to  harmonize  national  tradition  -with 
the  philosophical  ideas  of  China,  or  even  of  Europe, 
was  bound  to  end  in  the  most  ludicrous  theories  in 
the  hands  of  the  modern  Shintoist  theologians. 
Thus,  e.g.,  they  attempted  to  explain  the  origin  of 
the  stars,  sometimes  by  investigating  whether  they 
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might  have  sprung  from  the  excess  of  material 
stirred  up  and  scattered  into  space  by  Izanagi’s 
spear,  sometimes  by  supposing  that  the  shell  of 
the  primitive  egg  got  broken,  and  that  the  frag- 
ments were  caught  up  by  the  rotatory  motion  of 
the  sun  and  thus  drawn  into  the  astronomical 
whirl  (Hirata,  Koshiden,  1812,  ii.  36,  38).  But 
these  apologist  fantasies  are  clearly  foreign  to  the 
simple  cosmogony  and  embryonic  cosmology  of  the 
ancient  Japanese. 

Literature. — W.  G.  Aston,  Nih/mgi  {Trans,  of  the  Japan 
Society,  Supp.  i.),  London,  1896,  and  Shinto,  the  Way  of  the 
Gods,  London,  1905 ; B.  H.  Chamberlain,  The  Kojiki  (TASJ, 
vol.  X.,  Supp.),  reprinted,  Tokyo,  1906  ; K.  Florenz,  Nihongi, 
Zeitalter  der  Gotter  (Supp.  to  Mittheitungen  der  deutsehen 
Gesellsch.  fiir  Natur-  und  Vdlkerkimde  Ostasiens),  Tokyo,  1901 ; 
W.  E.  Griffis,  The  Religions  of  Japan,  New  York,  1896; 
M.  Revon,  Le  Shinntoisme,  Paris,  1907,  and  Anthologie  de 
la  litUratwre  japonaise,  Paris,  1910 ; Ernest  Satow,  The 
Revival  of  pure  Shinto  (TASJ,  vol.  iii.,  appendix),  reprinted, 
Tokyo,  1883.  MiCHEL  REVON. 

COSMOGONY  AND  COSMOLOGY(  Jewish). 

— Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  specu- 
lation as  to  the  origin  of  the  world  was  not 
encouraged  during  the  early  Rabbinic  period. 
Between  Biblical  times  and  the  era  of  the  Jewish 
philosophers,  cosmology  in  the  modern  sense  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  flourished,  and  ultimately 
it  is  so  closely  connected  with  philosophy  itself 
that  separate  treatment  is  scarcely  possible.  The 
well-known  verses  of  Ben  Sira  (Sir  3®*'-), 

• Search  not  the  things  that  are  too  wonderful  tor  thee ; 

And  seek  not  that  which  is  hid  from  thee. 

. . . thou  hast  no  business  with  the  secret  things  ’ 

(tr.  0.  Taylor), 

are  quoted  in  Talmud  and  Midrash,  and  are  applied 
to  this  form  of  investigation  (see  JQB  iii.  [1890-1] 
690;  Bab.  Eagiga,  113a,  etc.;  Midr.  Bereshith 
Babba,  ch.  viii. ; cf.  also  parallel  passages  quoted 
in  JQB  iii.  698).  It  may  also  be  said  that,  in  most 
cases  where  cosmological  elements  are  found  in 
Rabbinic  sources,  the  scientific  character  is  sub- 
ordinated to  the  religious.  Leaving  the  Biblical 
records,  the  following  are  the  main  groups  of 
writings,  during  this  intermediate  period,  which 
deal  with  the  question  of  creation  : (1)  references 
in  Talmud  and  Midrash  (cited  above) ; (2)  special 
references  to  the  ‘Logos’  as  distinct  from  other 
means  of  creation ; (3)  !(^abbalistic  writings  and 
references,  such  as  the  Sepher  YSnra  and  the 
Zohar,  etc. 

With  regard  to  the  first  class,  the  verses  of  Ben 
Sira  which  have  been  cited  are  typical  of  the 
disapproval  displayed  by  the  Rabbis  towards  cos- 
mological study.  With  them  should  be  carefully 
compared  the  Gemara  in  the  first  Mishna  of  the 
sqqotxA.  pereg  oi  Eagiga  (\\b).  This  passage  is  the 
locus  classicus,  though  scarcely  less  noteworthy 
are  the  beginnings  of  Genesis  Babba  and  Tanhuma. 
It  is  evident  that  the  dislike  of  the  Rabbis  to  the 
study  of  cosmology  was  due  to  two  causes — the 
fact  that  the  material  and  method  appeared  to  be 
Greek  in  origin,  and  the  fact  that  such  study 
sometimes  led  to  atheism  and  apostasy.  In  support 
of  this  the  famous  story  of  Elisha  b.  Abuya  (Aher) 
(cf.  l^agiga,  15&  foot,  etc.)  may  be  recalled.  The 
stu^  of  Greek  mythology  and  philosophy  leads 
to  Hellenization,  and  must  be  discouraged.*  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  the  ardour  for  these 
studies  grew,  in  spite  of  checks  from  the  Rabbis  ; 
and  the  latter  seem  to  have  abandoned  a policy  of 
resistance  and  adopted  a new  attitude— that  the 
creation  of  the  world  must  be  shown  to  have 
depended  entirely  on  the  Divine  power.  Hence 
the  early  chapters  of  Bereshith  Babba  are  de- 
voted to  proving  that  God,  and  God  alone,  is  the 
Creator.  There  are  clear  traces  of  replies,  on  the 

1 Cf.  Hagiga,  116,  Dyif*?  I’N, 

‘ Men  are  not  to  expound  . . . the  work  of  Creation  with  two 
(sc.  disciples),’  tr.  Streane. 
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part  of  the  Rabbis  who  are  there  quoted,  to 
opponents,  who  seem  to  have  been  Gnostics  and 
dualists,  by  whom  the  Biblical  scheme  of  creation  is 
rejected ; in  some  cases  it  would  seem  as  though 
we  were  face  to  face  with  Pantheistic  ideas,  but 
that  would  be  difficult  to  establish.  The  creatio  ex 
nihilo  is  frequently  affirmed,  but  this  question,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  ‘ eternity  of  matter,’  belongs  to 
Jewish  philosophy  rather  than  to  cosmology;  they 
cannot  be  considered  without  reference  to  later 
writers,  e.g.  Maimonides  and  J udah  Hallevi. 

Each  of  the  three  great  Semitic  religions  has 
had  to  face  the  problem  of  harmonizing  a doctrine 
of  pre-existence,  in  some  shape  or  form,  with  a 
concurrent  belief  in  the  creatio  ex  nihilo.  In  the 
case  of  Christianity  it  is  the  Arian  controversy. 
Among  the  Muslims,  the  question  of  the  Qur’an — 
whether  it  was  created  or  eternal — was  one  of  the 
points  on  which  the  Mu'tazilite  heresy  turned. 
But  in  Judaism,  at  least  in  the  early  period,  the 
question  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  Torah  was 
never  a burning  one.  It  was  the  application  to 
the  Torah  of  Pr  8^*  that  gave  rise  to  this  belief. 
Perhaps  Gnostic  ideas  were  originally  responsible, 
but  at  all  events  it  is  certain  that  Jewish  tlieology, 
whether  private  or  official,  was  not  seriously  dis- 
turbed. Had  this  been  the  case,  the  doctrine 
must  have  been  pushed  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
and  it  would  have  been  alleged  that  the  Torah 
had  some  share  in  the  actual  work  of  creation 
(contrast  B.  Babba,  ed.  Theodor,  p.  6).  But,  while 
the  Bereshith  Babba  compares  the  'Torah  to  the 
parchment  plans  of  an  architect,  the  functions  of 
the  Divine  Creator  are  not  only  never  usurped, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  supremacy  of  the  God- 
head in  the  work  of  creation  is  emphatically 
stated.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
belief  was  never  reduced  to  definite  form.  Tlie 
same  may  be  said  of  the  passages  in  the  Midrash. 
Their  purpose  is  homily,  not  science  ; their  concern 
is  to  praise  the  works  of  the  Deity  rather  than  to 
investigate  the  ways  of  Nature  or  to  explain  the 
riddle  of  the  universe.  This  is  clear  from  the 
methods  employed.  A verse  of  Scripture  is  regu- 
larly interpreted  by  natural  phenomena,  and  the 
functions  of  heaven  and  eartli  are  derived  philo- 
logically  from  the  Bible.  Had  the  objective  of  the 
Rabbis  been  practical,  a different  plan  would  have 
been  adopted.  As  it  is,  arguments  post  factum 
are  quite  legitimate  and  in  keeping  with  the 
purpose. 

To  imagine  that  the  Rabbis  would  have  been 
content  with  such  methods  of  argument,  or  would 
have  considered  them  adequate,  is  impossible  for 
two  reasons.  (1)  This  wouhl  overlook  the  true 
character  of  Haggiida  (i.e.  allegoric  homily) ; and 
(2)  it  would  imply  ignorance  of  the  scientifac  capa- 
bilities of  the  Rabbis.  It  is  only  necessary  to  turn 
to  astronomy,  in  order  to  see  what  they  could 
achieve.  Ilence  it  is  desirable,  for  cosmological 
piirposes,  to  pass  over  Bereshith  Babba  and  most 
Talmudical  passages.  It  is  also  fair  to  exclude  the 
famous  controversy  of  Hillel  and  Shammai  as  to 
the  relative  preceaence  of  Heaven  ami  Earth  * in 
this  category  {Eag.  12a),  because  their  objective 
also  was  religion,  not  science.  On  the  whole, 
the  dogma  of  the  creatio  ex  nihilo  was  accepted, 
though  not  without  reservations  and  even  opposi- 
tion. In  2 Mac  7^®  the  author  speaks  actually 
of  a creation  ouk  Svtoiv,  but  Wis  11’®  prefers 
the  theory  of  re-arrangement  of  existing  matter 
rather  than  creation.®  Philo  allegorizes : God 
gave  the  form,  not  the  matter ; tliough,  of  course, 
ultimately  He  is  the  Creator.  According  to  the 

1 This  was  one  of  the  questions  asked  by  Alexander  of 
Macedon  (see  Tamid,  32a,  and  B.  Rabha,  ed.  Theodor,  13). 

u navTotvvafits  aov  x^'^P  KTLoatra  rho  cf  aju(Sp(^oy 

vhrjS. 
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beginning  of  de.  Opific.  Mundi,  the  world  was 
created  for  the  .Tiin ; and  with  the  .■n.’m  all  natural 
phenomena  must  be  in  harmony.  This  is  perhaps 
an  extension  of  the  Midrashic  thought  that  the 
world  was  created  niinn  nn*?  (B.  Bahha,  ed. 
Theodor,  p.  9,  line  9).  Philo’s  Logos  does  not 
perform  quite  the  same  functions  as  the  Mishnic 
or  Targumic  Logos  or  Memra — if  such  a term  may 
be  used.  In  Ahoth  (v.  1)  we  read  that  the  world 
was  created  by  ten  ninoNp,  or  sayings ; that  is  to 
say,  ‘And  God  said,’ occurs  ten  times  with 
reference  to  the  Creation.  Now  this  theory  has 
developed  from  what  may  briefly  and  conveniently 
be  described  as  the  Targumic  attitude — the  ob- 
jection to  anthropomorphism.  The  Madmar,  or 
Memra,  to  some  extent  intervenes  and  becomes 
the  mouthpiece  or  instrument  of  creation.  This 
gives  rise  to  theories  of  Mediators,  whether  in 
form  of  Demiurge  or  of  Metatron,  which  are,  how- 
ever, often  expressly  repudiated : e.g.  Bereshith 
Babha  (ed.  Theodor,  p.  5,  1.  10,  and  p.  27,  1.  3), 
where  the  date  of  the  creation  of  angels  is  dis- 
cussed. The  question  is  in  itself  unimportant. 
Stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  they  could  not  have 
been  created  on  the  first  day,  lest  any  share  in  the 
work  of  the  creation  should  be  ascribed  to  them. 
Metatron  (/teToi  6p6vov  or  metatort)  is  mentioned 
by  name  frequently  (cf.  Sanhedrin,  386,  which  is 
a warning  against  ascribing  Divine  powers  to 
Metatron).  It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  was  ever 
believed  that  the  Madmardth  actually  exercised 
functions ; it  is  more  probable  that  the  idea  was 
invented  to  account  for  the  text,  and  repudiated 
when  felt  to  be  dangerous.  At  all  events  it  cannot 
be  included  in  true  cosmology. 

In  considering  the  ^abbala,  which,  of  course, 
belongs  really  to  a later  period,  the  same  air  of 
unreality  is  experienced.  In  the  Sepher  Yeslra 
and  similar  works,  permutations  and  arrange- 
ments of  numbers  and  letters  are  the  basis  of 
argument,  and  this  is  typical  of  the  whole 
mystica,!  outlook  of  the  l^abbala.  A close  re- 
lation is  postulated  between  the  real  and  the 
unseen,  between  the  written  word  and  the 
abstract  idea  of  which  it  is  the  symbol ; hence  it 
was  believed  to  be  possible  to  extract  the  spiritual 
from  the  physical  form,  i.e.  from  the  word  in 
which  it  was  confined.  The  deductions  are,  of 
course,  ingenious,  but  they  are  reached  by  literary 
or  quasi-philological  arguments.  It  is  obvious 
that  either  scientific  investigation  or  carefully 
selected  tradition  must  form  the  foundation  of 
cosmology,  and  it  cannot  definitely  be  stated  to 
what  practical  extent  the  authors  of  ^vabbalistic 
reasoning  desired  their  results  to  be  taken.  The 
truth  is  that  between  the  period  of  the  Bible  and 
that  of  the  mediaeval  Jewish  philosophers  there  is 
no  real  cosmology.  The  Scriptures  supplied  the 
needs  of  all  seekers,  until  Judaism  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  Aristotelianism  and  Neo- 
Platonism.  Hitherto  cosmology  was  not  taken 
seriously  in  the  scientific  sense,  it  was  mere 
homily ; but  henceforward  it  became  an  integral 
portion  of  the  system  of  each  thinker.  It  is 
impossible  to  discuss  the  theories  of  pbsn  vi,  creatio 
ex  nihilo,  in  mediaeval  times,  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  philosophy  which  was  established  upon  it. 

Literature. — There  is  a critical  edition  of  the  Midrash 
Bereshith  Rdbha  by  J.  Theodor  (Berlin,  1903).  For  those 
unacquainted  with  Hebrew  the  Talmudic  references  may  be 
studied  in  M.  L.  Rodkinson’s  tr.  {Hagiga^yol.  vi.),  New  York, 
1899,  or  preferably  in  L.  Goldschmidt’s  Germ.  tr.  (Berlin, 
1897 ff.).  The  treatise  Hagiga  was  translated  (with  notes,  etc.) 
by  A.  W.  Streane,  Cambridge,  1891.  Some  idea  of  the  Midrash 
may  he  obtained  from  S.  Rapaport’s  Tales  and  Maxims  from 
the  Midrash  (London,  1907);  see  also  JE^oxit.  ‘Cosmology,’ 
•Creation.’  HERBERT  LOEWE. 
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and  constitution  of  the  universe  the  ancient  Mexi- 
cans developed  a number  of  complex  and,  in  part, 
discordant  myths.  In  the  earliest  times,  accord- 
ing to  Sahagun’s  version,  the  gods  assembled  in 
Teotihuacan  for  the  purpose  of  debating  who  was 
to  govern  the  world  and  who  was  to  be  the  sun, 
for  at  that  time  there  was  no  daylight.  A deity 
named  Tecuciztecatl  offered  to  illuminate  the 
world.  His  compeers  asked  who  would  act  as  his 
mate,  but  none  of  them  could  summon  sufficient 
courage,  each  offering  excuses.  At  last  they 
delegated  the  task  to  Nanauatzm,  who  was 
afflicted  with  the  pox  {buboso),  and  he  cheerfully 
acquiesced.  The  luminaries-elect  then  began  a 
four  days’  penance.  A fire  was  built,  and  both 
made  tneir  offerings.  After  the  four  days  had 
elapsed,  Tecuciztecatl  and  Nanauatzin  received 
their  ceremonial  vestments.  The  gods  ranged 
themselves  in  two  rows,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
fire,  and  first  called  upon  Tecuciztecatl  to  leap 
into  the  flames.  The  deity  approached  the  blaze, 
but  recoiled  from  its  excessive  heat.  Four  times 
he  made  the  attempt,  and  four  times  he  abandoned 
it.  Then  the  gods  ordered  Nanauatzin  to  try. 
He  mustered  up  all  his  courage,  closed  his  eyes, 
and  leapt  into  the  flames.  Immediately  a crack- 
ling sound  was  heard.  Then  Tecuciztecatl  followed 
suit.  When  the  two  deities  had  been  completely 
consumed  by  the  fire,  the  other  gods  seated  them- 
selves, expecting  to  see  them  rise.  After  a long 
period  of  waiting,  the  sky  assumed  a reddish 
aspect,  and  there  appeared  the  light  of  dawn. 
The  gods  fell  on  their  knees  and  turned  hither  and 
thither,  not  knowing  from  what  quarter  the  sun 
would  come,  for  the  light  of  dawn  was  shining 
everywhere.  At  last  it  rose  from  the  east,  sway- 
ing to  and  fro,  and  dazzling  the  onlookers  with 
its  brilliancy.  Presently  the  moon  rose  from  the 
same  cardinal  direction.  They  appeared  in  the 
same  order  in  which  the  two  gods  had  entered  the 
fire.  At  first  sun  and  moon  were  equally  brilliant. 
The  other  gods  debated  whether  this  was  proper, 
and  decided  in  the  negative.  Then  one  of  them 
began  to  run,  and  struck  Tecuciztecatl’s  face  with 
a hare.  Straightway  it  turned  darker,  lost  its 
splendour,  and  assumed  the  present  appearance  of 
the  moon.  Though  the  sun  and  the  moon  had 
thus  been  ereated,  they  were  still  stationary.  The 
gods  asked  one  another : ‘ How  could  we  live 
under  these  conditions  ? The  sun  does  not  move. 
Are  we  to  spend  all  our  life  among  unworthy 
mortals?  Let  us  all  die,  so  that  our  death  may 
animate  these  luminaries.’  The  wind  then  offered 
to  kill  the  gods,  and  did  so.  Still  the  sun  did  not 
begin  to  move.  At  last  the  wind  blew  so  violently 
that  he  forced  the  sun  to  commence  its  journey, 
but  the  moon  remained  stationary  for  a while. 
Finally,  it  also  began  to  move.  Thus,  sun  and 
moon  became  separated  and  assumed  the  habit 
of  rising  at  different  hours  of  the  day.  Had 
Tecuciztecatl  leapt  into  the  fire  before  Nanauatzin, 
he  would  have  been  the  sun.^ 

A somewhat  similar  version  has  been  recorded 
by  Mendieta.  Citlalatonac  and  Citlalicue  appear 
as  the  primeval  deities.  The  latter  bore  a flint, 
which  her  enraged  sons  hurled  to  the  earth.  From 
the  shattered  stone  there  developed  1600  gods,  who 
asked  their  mother  for  permission  to  create  man- 
kind. Citlalicue  referred  them  to  Mictlanteeutli, 
who  was  to  furnish  them  with  the  bones  and  ashes 
of  the  deceased.  The  messenger  of  the  gods 
received  the  required  objects  from  the  lord  of  the 
under  world,  but,  lest  Mictlanteeutli  might  recall 
his  gift,  he  fled  in  haste,  stumbled,  and  broke  the 
bones.  He  quickly  gathered  the  fragments  and 
presented  them  to  the  gods,  who  enclosed  them  in 

1 Sahagun,  Hist.  gin.  des  chases  de  la  Nouvelle-Espagne  (Paris, 
1880),  478-482. 
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a bag  and  bespattered  them  with  their  own  blood. 
On  the  fourth  day  there  issued  forth  a boy,  and  on 
the  eightli  a girl.  These  became  the  ancestors  of 
mankind.  The  sun  was  not  yet  in  existence. 
The  gods  assembled  in  Teotihuacan  and  announced 
that  whosoever  would  jump  into  the  lire  should 
be  transformed  into  the  sun.  One  man  ventured 
to  leap  in,  and  the  spectators  anxiously  watched 
for  the  rising  of  the  sun.  In  the  meantime  they  laid 
a wager  that  the  animals  present  would  not  be 
able  to  guess  the  place  whence  the  sun  would  rise, 
and,  as  the  animals  actually  failed  to  do  so,  they 
were  all  sacrificed.  At  last  the  sun  appeared,  but 
did  not  move.  Angered  by  his  immovability,  Citli 
(‘Hare’)  let  fly  three  arrows  at  him,  wounding 
him  twice.  The  enraged  solar  deity  hurled  one 
arrow  back  at  the  enemy,  piercing  his  forehead. 
The  gods  then  recognized  their  relative  inferiority, 
and  consented  to  be  sacriliced.  Xolotl  tore  out 
their  hearts,  and  himself  committed  suicide. 
Appeased  by  this  sacrifice,  the  sun  began  his  daily 
course.  ^ 

A rather  diflerent  tale  is  narrated  in  the  Zumar- 
raga  Codex.  There  dwelt  originally  in  the 
thirteenth  heaven  a Divine  couple,  Tonacateciitli 
and  Tonacacihuatl,  who  begat  four  sons,  viz. 
Camaxtli,  Yayauquitezcatlipuca,  Quetzalcoatl, 
and  Huitzilopochtli.  After  600  years  of  inactivity 
these  four  created  the  world.  Quetzalcoatl  and 
Huitzilopochtli  created  lire  and  a half-sun,  the 
first  pair  of  human  beings,  the  days,  the  denizens 
of  infernal  regions,  the  heavens  beyond  the 
thirteenth,  and  finally  water  and  the  monster 
Cipactli.  In  the  further  creation  the  entire 
quartet  participated.  They  formed  the  sea-deities 
Tlalocatecutli  and  Chalchiuhtlicue,  and  then 
created  out  of  Cipactli  the  eartli  and  her  deity 
Tlaltecutli.  The  first  human  j^air,  Oxomoco  and 
Cipactonal,  begat  a son  who  married  a woman 
shaped  out  of  Xochiijuetzal’s  hair.  As  the  half- 
sun gave  forth  but  little  light,  it  was  decided  to 
perfect  it,  and  accordingly  Tezcatlipoca  trans- 
formed himself  into  a real  sun.  Then  the  giants 
were  created.  After  Tezcatlipoca  had  shone  for 
676  years  (13  cycles),  Quetzalcoatl  hurled  him  into 
the  water,  himself  assuming  solar  functions,  while 
his  enemy  transformed  himself  into  a tiger  whicli 
devoured  the  giant  race.  In  commemoration  of 
this  event,  there  developed  the  constellation  of 
Charles’s  Wain,  which  represents  Tezcatlipoca 
descending  into  the  ocean.  After  Quetzalcoatl  liad 
served  for  an  equal  space  of  time,  his  rival  liurled 
him  headlong  with  a blow  of  his  paws,  causing  a 
tempest  that  destroyed  the  majority  of  human 
beings.  Then  Tlalocatecutli  reigned  as  the  sun 
for  364  years  (7  cycles),  but  Quetzalcoatl  drove  him 
away  by  means  of  a torrent  of  fire  and  installed 
Chalchiuhtlicue  in  his  place.  She  served  in  this 
position  for  312  years  (6  cycles),  then  a deluge 
occurred,  mankind  were  changed  into  fish,  and  the 
heavens  fell  down.  The  divine  quartet  next 
opened  a passage  under  ground,  and  created  four 
men.  By  the  joint  efforts  of  all  of  these  the  sky 
was  raised  to  its  present  altitude.  As  a token  of 
his  gratitude,  Tonacatecutli  transferred  to  his  sons 
the  sovereignty  of  the  stars,  they  settled  in  the 
heavens,  and  by  their  migrations  they  are  smooth- 
ing the  path  known  as  the  Milky  Way.  Two 
years  later  Tezcatlipoca  first  produced  lire  by 
friction,  and,  several  years  later  still,  a now  race 
of  man  was  created.  After  the  lapse  of  five  years, 
the  gods  decreed  the  formation  of  a new  sun. 
War  was  waged  in  order  to  secure  a sufficient 
number  of  liuman  sacrifices  for  the  sun,  then  the 
gods  fasted,  drew  blood  from  their  own  bodies,  and 
heaped  up  firewood.  Into  the  blaze  Quetzalcoatl 

1 G.  Briihl,  Die  Culturviilker  Alt-Amerikas  (New  York, 
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cast  his  own  son,  who  thus  became  the  sun. 
Tlalocatecutli,  however,  threw  his  son  into  the 
ashes,  thus  making  him  rise  as  the  moon,  which 
continually  follows  the  sun  without  ever  over- 
taking it.  Both  luminaries  wander  through  the 
air  without  ever  reaching  the  heavens.  The  Codex 
Vaticanus  mentions  the  bi-sexual  deity  Ometecutli 
as  the  creator  of  the  universe.  He  creates  the 
first  human  pair,  Oxomoco  and  Cipactonal.  These 
beget  Tonacatecutli,  to  ■whom  the  later  stages  of 
creation  are  due.' 

The  modern  Tarahumare  believe  that  the  present 
world  was  preceded  by  many  others,  all  of  which 
were  destroyed.  In  these  earlier  periods  all  the 
watercourses  flowed  eastward,  but  now  there  are 
also  some  rivers  tliat  empty  into  the  Pacific. 
Originally,  the  world  was  but  a waste  of  sand, 
whicli  the  bears  put  into  shape.  Tlie  rocks  were 
at  first  soft  and  small,  but  they  grew  to  be  large 
and  hard.  The  people  grew  up  from  the  soil,  and 
the  earth  was  quite  level.  At  that  time  men  lived 
to  be  only  one  year  old,  dying  like  the  flowers. 
According  to  another  tradition,  they  came  from 
heaven  with  corn  and  potatoes  in  their  ears,  and 
were  led  by  Tata  Dios — a solar  character  desig- 
nated by  a Christian  name — into  the  mountains, 
the  middle  of  the  world.  In  the  beginning,  the 
Morning  Star  was  the  only  heavenly  body  to 
illuminate  the  earth,  and  the  600  Indians  then  in 
existence  were  greatly  irritated  by  the  surround- 
ing darkness,  for  they  were  unable  to  do  their 
work  and  were  continually  stumbling  about.  The 
sun  and  the  moon  were  then  children,  dressed  in 
palm-leaf  garments  and  dwelling  in  a house 
thatched  with  palm  leaves.  The  Indians  at  last 
dipped  small  crosses  into  tesvino  (native  beer)  and 
with  them  touched  the  sun  and  the  moon  on  the 
chest,  on  the  head,  and  on  the  back.  Then  they 
began  to  shine.  “ 

2.  Maya. — The  creation-myth  of  the  ancient 
Quichd  is  the  fullest  cosmogony  of  the  Maya  stock 
now  accessible  to  us.  In  the  beginning  there  were 
heaven  and  water,  but  everything  was  stagnant 
and  dark.  Gucumatz,  Tepeu,  and  Hurakan  held 
a council  and  created  the  world,  forming  moun- 
tains, plains,  and  rivers.  First  there  appeared 
the  vegetable,  and  later  the  animal,  kingdom. 
But  the  animals  were  unable  to  call  by  name  or 
reet  their  creators,  and  were  accordingly  con- 
emned  to  be  killed  and  eaten.  Next  the  gods 
created  men  out  of  clay ; but,  ns  this  material 
lacked  vitality,  it  dissolved  in  the  water.  Then 
the  deities  invoked  the  aid  of  Xpiyacoc  and 
Xmucane,  and  created  a man  out  of  tlie  wood  of 
one  tree  and  a woman  from  the  sap  of  another. 
Both  were  able  to  move  about  and  pro]>agate  their 
kind,  but  they  lacked  intelligence  and  lived  like 
the  brute  creation.  Accordingly  the  gods  sent 
showers  of  pitch  which  caused  a flood,  and  wiM 
animals  which  destroyed  the  race.  From  the  few 
survivors  are  descended  the  small  monkeys  dwell- 
ing in  the  forests.  At  last  there  were  created  four 
perfect  men  out  of  yellow  and  white  maize : Balam 
Quitze,  Balam  Agab,  Mahucutah,  and  Iquibalam. 
These  were  intelligent,  and  Avere  able  to  perceive 
things  far  and  near  by  the  light  of  the  morning 
star,  and  to  penetrate  the  most  recondite  matters. 
Rejoicing  in  their  powers,  they  thanked  their 
creators.  The  latter,  hoAvever,  became  envious  of 
their  creatures  and  blew  a cloud  over  their  eyes, 
so  that  they  were  able  to  see  only  what  was  near. 
While  the  men  were  asleep,  the  gods  created  four 
women  for  them.  Tlie  race  multiplied,  but,  as 
tiiey  lacked  patron  deities,  they  moved  to  Tulan 
Zuiva,  where  they  acquired  the  necessary  divinities. 

1 Briihl,  op.  eft.  393-401. 

3 Lumlioltz,  Unknoim  Mexico  (New  York,  1002,  London,  1003), 
i.  290-208. 
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Tohil,  one  of  these  tutelary  gods,  gave  fire  to  the 
people,  hut  it  was  extinguished  by  rain  and  hail, 
and  Tohil  then  created  it  anew  by  stamping  his 
feet.  Owing  to  the  suft'ering  undergone  by  the 
peojile  in  Tulan,  they  abandoned  the  place  under 
TohU’s  guidance,  and,  after  long-continued  migra- 
tions, reached  Mt.  Hacavitz.  There  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  were  called  into  being,  though  they  did 
not  then  shine  as  brightly  as  they  do  now.  The 
origin  of  these  heavenly  bodies,  however,  is  dif- 
ferently accounted  for  in  the  myth  of  Hunahpu  and 
Xbalanque,  the  miraculously  born  twin  heroes  of 
Quiche  folklore.  In  order  to  avenge  their  father’s 
death,  the  brothers  descend  to  the  infernal  realm 
of  Xibalba,  and  slay  their  parent’s  murderers. 
They  cause  their  father  and  his  brother  to  rise  as 
the  sun  and  moon  respectively,  while  400  youths 
who  had  been  killed  by  the  Xibalba  monarch’s  son 
are  transferred  to  the  sky  as  stars.  ^ 

The  Maya  proper  of  the  present  day  believe  that 
the  world  is  in  the  fourth  period  of  its  existence. 
In  the  first  era  there  lived  the  Saiyamwinkoob 
(‘Adjusters’),  the  mythical  dwarfish  aborigines  of 
Yucatan,  who  are  credited  with  the  construction 
of  the  ruins  before  the  appearance  of  the  sun.  As 
soon  as  the  sun  appeared,  these  people  turned  to 
stone.  Figures  found  in  the  temples  of  Chichen 
Itza  and  other  archseological  sites  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  Saiyamwinkoob.  After  a deluge, 
another  race,  the  ‘ Offenders,’  came  into  being,  but 
again  a flood  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the 
world,  and  the  Masehualli,  or  modern  Maya,  rose 
to  power.  Another  deluge  occurred  and  ushered 
in  the  present  period,  during  which  a mixture 
of  all  the  previous  inhabitants  of  Yucatan  took 
place.  The  present  natives  of  Yucatan  distinguish 
seven  heavens,  each  of  which  has  a hole  in  the 
centre,  one  directly  above  the  other.  A giant  tree 
(Boinbax  ceiba)  sends  its  branches  through  these 
seven  openings,  and  by  means  of  it  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  clamber  up  to  their  final  place  of  repose. 
One  version  substitutes  a ladder  of  vines  for  the 
tree.  The  Gran  Dios  of  the  white  man  is  believed 
to  reside  in  the  uppermost  heaven,  while  the  lower 
heavens  are  peopled  by  the  older  deities  of  the 
natives,  now  degraded  to  the  rank  of  subordinate 
spirits.  Below  the  earth  there  is  an  under  world. 
The  spirits  of  the  dead  first  descend  to  this  region 
for  a short  space  of  time,  but  soon  begin  their 
ascent  to  the  upper  worlds.  Men  who  have  died 
in  war  and  women  who  have  died  in  childbirth  are 
absolved  from  the  obligation  to  visit  the  under 
world,  and  commence  their  ascent  without  delay.^ 
3.  Chibcha. — The  Chibcha  philosophers  postu- 
lated as  the  original  substance  chiminigagua — light 
enclosed  in  some  undefined  envelope.  When  the 
light  freed  itself  from  this  covering,  it  created 
black  birds  which  flew  through  the  world,  emitting 
radiant  air  from  their  beaks.  Later  it  created  all 
living  things  save  men.  Mankind  traced  their 
descent  from  a woman  named  Bachue  (or  Fuza- 
chogue)  and  a boy,  both  of  whom  issued  from  a 
lagoon  in  the  vicinity  of  Tunja.  On  reaching 
puberty,  the  boy  married  his  companion,  and  their 
numerous  progeny  soon  peopled  the  entire  country. 
According  to  another  myth,  mankind  was  created 
by  the  caciques  of  Sogamozo  and  Ramiriqui — men 
out  of  yellow  earth,  and  women  out  of  hollow 
plant-stems.  As  darkness  reigned  over  the  earth, 
the  cacique  of  Sogamozo  bade  his  nephew,  Rami- 
riqui,  ascend  to  the  sky  and  illuminate  the  world. 
Nevertheless,  the  night  remained  dark.  Accord- 
ingly the  cacique  transformed  himself  into  the 
moon.  An  interesting  cosmological  concept  was 

1 Braeseur  do  Bourbourg,  Popol  Viih  (Paris,  1861),  1-31, 
187-193  ; Briihl,  op.  cit.  447  f. 

2 A.  M.  Tozzer,  A Comparative  StxuLy  of  the  Mayas  and 
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connected  with  the  myth  of  Chibchachum.  This 
deity,  angered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bogota,  had 
afflicted  them  with  an  inundation  of  the  Sopo  and 
Tibito  rivers.  The  Indians  prayed  to  Beehica, 
who  put  a stop  to  the  devastation  of  the  country 
and  punished  Chibchachum  by  ordering  him  to 
support  the  earth,  which  hitherto  had  rested  on 
wooden  props.  Earthquakes  originated  whenever 
the  tired  Atlas  shifted  his  burden  from  one  shoulder 
to  the  other.  1 

4.  Peru. — A number  of  essentially  different 
Peruvian  cosmogonies  are  recorded  in  the  earlier 
writings.  According  to  one  legend.  Con,  a bone- 
less son  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  created  the  world 
and  man,  levelled  mountains,  and  raised  valleys  by 
his  supernatural  powers.  He  is  said  to  have  come 
from  the  north.  J.  von  Tschudi  regards  him  as 
the  deity  of  the  Chimu,  the  natives  of  the  north- 
western coast  district.  Con  became  displeased 
with  the  dwellers  of  the  coast,  and  converted  the 
region  into  a desert,  though  he  mitigated  this 
punishment  by  allowing  some  rivers  to  flow  through 
the  land  so  that  the  people  might  slake  their  thirst, 
and  also  provided  his  creatures  with  wild  herbs  and 
fruits.  After  him  came  Pachacamac,  another  son  of 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  Con  disappeared.  Pacha- 
camac transformed  into  birds,  apes,  pumas,  and 
other  animals  the  human  race  called  into  being  by 
his  brother.  He  then  created  the  Indians  of  his- 
torical times,  giving  them  for  their  occupation  the 
cultivation  of  fields  and  the  growing  of  fruit. 
Turruel’s  fuller  account  relates  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  Pachacamac  created  a man  and 
a woman,  without,  however,  supplying  them  with 
food.  The  man  starved,  but  the  woman  prayed  to 
the  sun  for  relief,  and  the  deity  descended,  com- 
forted her,  and  impregnated  her  with  his  rays,  so 
that  she  gave  birth  to  a son  four  days  later. 
Pachacamac,  however,  was  angered  at  the  thought 
that  she  had  supplicated  his  father  rather  than 
himself,  destroyed  the  infant,  cut  him  in  pieces, 
and  sowed  the  dismembered  parts  of  the  child’s 
body.  From  the  teeth  grew  corn,  from  the  bones 
yuccas,  and  from  the  flesh  all  the  other  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Thus,  the  Indians  were  indebted  to 
Pachacamac  for  their  food.  The  slain  child’s 
mother,  however,  clamoured  for  revenge.  The 
sun  again  took  pity  on  her,  and  created  another 
son,  Vichama,  out  of  the  murdered  infant’s  umbili- 
cal cord.  When  grown  to  maturity,  Vichama  set 
out  to  journey  all  over  the  world.  In  the  mean- 
time Pachacamac  killed  his  mother  and  caused 
birds  of  prey  to  devour  her  body,  except  the  hair 
and  bones,  which  he  left  near  the  shore.  Then  he 
created  men  and  women,  and  appointed  chiefs  to 
rule  over  them.  When  Vichama  learned  of  his 
mother’s  death,  he  restored  her  to  life  from  her 
concealed  hair  and  bones ; then  he  set  out  to 
avenge  her  destruction.  Pachacamac  threw  him- 
self into  the  sea  where  afterwards  stood  the  temple 
and  city  named  after  him.  Vichama  devastated 
the  fields,  and  implored  the  sun  to  turn  the  people 
of  Vegueta  into  stone,  because,  he  alleged,  they 
had  participated  in  his  mother’s  murder.  Thus,  all 
Pachacamac’s  creatures  were  transformed  into 
stones.  Repenting  of  their  deed,  the  srm  and 
Vichama  transferred  the  former  chiefs  and  nobles 
to  the  coast,  setting  them  up  there  as  huacas  to  be 
worshipped  in  the  future.  Then  Vichama  implored 
his  father  to  create  a new  race.  The  sun  gave  him 
eggs  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  from  which  there 
developed  the  chiefs,  their  wives,  and  the  common 
herd,  respectively.  Still  another  legend  derives 
mankind  from  two  male  and  two  female  stars  sent 
down  to  earth  by  Pachacamac.* 

1 Briihl,  OJJ.  cif.  461  f.,  468. 
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On  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca  there  developed 
variants  of  another  myth.  Before  the  reign  of  the 
Incas,  the  natives  believed,  there  was  no  sun,  and 
their  ancestors  prayed  to  the  gods  for  light. 
Suddenly  the  sun  rose  radiant  from  the  island  of 
Titicaca.  At  the  same  time  there  appeared  from 
the  south  a white  man  of  slim  figure,  who  levelled 
the  moimtains  and  caused  springs  to  gush  forth 
from  the  rocks.  Hence  he  was  regarded  as  the 
author  of  all  things,  the  creator  of  the  sun,  man- 
kind, and  the  brute  creation.  He  travelled  nortli- 
ward,  and  never  retraced  his  steps.  In  the  course 
of  his  journey  he  admonished  the  Indians  to  live 
in  peace.  The  name  by  which  he  was  commonly 
known  was  Ticiviracocha.  Some  time  after  his 
departure  there  appeared  another  man  who  cured 
the  sick  and  wrought  miracles.  The  inhabitants 
of  Pueblo  Cacha,  however,  rose  against  him,  and 
were  about  to  stone  him  to  death  ; but  he  merely 
raised  his  hands,  and  flames  darted  from  the  sky, 
threatening  to  consume  his  assailants.  Taking 
pity  on  the  terrified  Indians,  he  extinguished  the 
fire,  leaving  only  the  burnt  rocks  as  evidence  of  his 
power.  He  then  wandered  to  the  coast,  spread  his 
cloak  over  the  waves,  and  vanished  from  sight. 
The  name  of  this  second  wonder-worker  was  Vira- 
cocha.  For  a more  substantial  creation-tale  we 
are  indebted  to  Betanzos.  Long  ago,  according  to 
his  narrative,  there  rose  from  a lake  Con  Tici 
Viracocha,  who  ereated  heaven  and  earth  and 
mankind,  but  did  not  supply  them  with  light. 
Offended  by  man’s  ingratitude,  he  transformed  the 
race  into  stones.  He  again  rose  out  of  the  lake 
with  several  eompanions,  created  the  sun  in  Tiahu- 
anaco,  and  later  the  moon  and  the  stars.  Next, 
he  re-peopled  the  earth  in  the  following  way  ; for 
every  province  he  fashioned  a number  of  stone 
images ; then  he  sent  all  hut  two  of  his  com- 
anions  towards  the  east,  where  they  called  into 
eing  sueh  people  as  their  master  had  indicated  in 
his  stone  effigies ; finally,  he  dispatched,  with 
similar  powers,  the  two  men  that  had  remained 
with  him,  one  to  Condesuyo,  and  the  other  to 
Andesuyo,  while  he  himself  wandered  to  Cuzco, 
creating  human  beings  as  he  passed  along.  In 
Pueblo  Cacha  he  was  attacked  by  the  newly 
created  Indians,  hut  reduced  them  to  submission, 
as  in  the  version  already  quoted.  In  Cuzco  he  also 
created  a tribe,  and  gave  to  the  place  its  name. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  seashore,  he  was  joined  by 
his  associates,  and  they  all  walked  across  the 
sea  as  though  it  were  solid  earth.  The  full  name 
given  to  this  creator  is  Con  Tici  Viracocha  Pacha- 
yachachic,  while  his  assistants  figure  as  ‘vira- 
cochas  ’ generically.  In  Molina’s  version,  the  two 
viracochas  that  remained  with  their  master  after 
the  others  had  set  out  on  their  mission  are  called 
Ymaymana  Viracocha,  and  Tocapo  Viracocha.  The 
former  was  credited  with  having  named  trees  and 
plants,  and  with  having  instructed  the  Indians  as 
to  their  nutritive  and  medicinal  virtues.  Tocapo, 
on  the  other  hand,  named  the  rivers,  and  taught 
the  people  about  the  fruits  and  flowers.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  variant  of  the  myth,  the  sun,  while 
rising  from  the  Island  of  Titicaca  in  human  shape, 
addressed  the  ancestors  of  the  Incas,  promising 
them  that  their  descendants  would  rule  the  land 
and  subject  many  tribes.' 

5.  Primitive  tribes. — The  Arawak  of  Guiana  say 
that,  before  the  existence  of  mankind,  a being 
broke  off  twigs  and  pieces  of  bark  from  a silk- 
cotton  tree  and  threw  them  broadcast  around  him. 
Some  turned  into  birds  ; others  fell  into  the  water 
and  became  fish ; still  others  fell  on  land  and 
became  beasts,  reptiles,  men,  and  women.  The 
Warrau  myth  begins  with  a period  when  the 
ancestors  of  the  Indians  lived  in  the  sky.  There 
1 Bi  iilU,  op.  oil.  404-472. 


Okonorote’,  a great  hunter,  once  pursued  a bird  for 
many  days.  At  length  he  was  able  to  shoot  it,  hut 
his  quarry  fell  into  a deep  pit  and  was  lost  to  sight. 
Okonorote’,  however,  saw  daylight  in  the  pit,  and 
soon  discovered  a land  down  below,  inhabited  by 
many  quadrupeds.  He  hung  a long  pieee  of  bush- 
rope  down  towards  the  earth,  and  climbed  down. 
After  a successful  chase,  he  returned  home  with 
some  venison.  The  Warrau  relished  the  food  so 
much  that  they  decided  to  emigrate  to  the  earth. 
After  many  of  them  had  climbed  down,  a woman 
of  large  proportions  got  stuck  in  the  opening,  and, 
though  her  fellow-tribesmen  attempted  to  extricate 
her,  it  was  found  impossible.  Accordingly,  those 
Warrau  who  were  already  on  the  earth  were 
obliged  to  remain  in  their  new  place  of  residence, 
while  those  who  were  still  in  the  sky-land  could  not 
hut  stay  in  the  upper  regions.  The  same  storj',  -with 
trifling  modifications,  is  told  by  the  Carib  Indians.' 

The  Bakairi,  a Carib  tribe  living  on  the  affluents 
of  the  upper  Xingu  river,  regard  the  sun  as  a 
large  ball  made  of  the  feathers  of  the  red  macaw 
and  the  toucan,  and  the  moon  as  a corresponding 
hall  of  the  tail  feathers  of  the  Cassicus.  The  sun 
is  covered  at  night  with  a large  pot,  which  is 
removed  at  daybreak.  During  the  rainy  season  it 
is  carried  by  a snail,  during  the  dry  season  by  the 
fast-flying  humming-bird.  The  waning  of  the 
moon  is  due  to  the  successive  appearance  of  a 
lizard,  an  ordinary  armadUlo,  and  a giant  arma- 
dillo, the  last  of  which  completely  covers  the  feather- 
baff.  Corresponding  explanations  are  offered  for 
solar  and  lunar  eclipses.  Orion  is  a frame  for  dry- 
ing manioc,  the  larger  stars  form  doorpost  knobs, 
and  Sirius  constitutes  a large  cross-beam  supporting 
the  frame  on  the  side.  The  Pleiades  are  simply  a 
pile  of  flour-grains.  The  firmament  shows  merely 
a duplieation  of  terrestrial  affairs  : the  Indians  find 
there  manioc,  cultivated  soU,  forests,  etc.  The 
Milky  Way  is  a huge  tomtom,  near  which  the  two 
culture-heroes,  Keri  and  Kame,  performed  their 
deeds.  Other  heavenly  phenomena  are  regarded 
as  a jaguar,  ant-eater,  vulture,  etc. 

The  place  of  a genuine  cosmogony  is  taken  by  a number  of 
myths,  accounting  not  so  much  for  the  ultimate  origin  as  for  the 
more  or  less  miraculous  arrangement  and  regulation  of  observed 
phenomena  through  the  power  of  the  twin  culture-heroes,  Kerl 
and  Kame.  Practically  everything  now  existing  in  the  universe 
is  believed  to  have  existed  from  the  very  beginning  : there  were 
even  some  Bakairi  tribesmen  and  members  of  other  tribes.  Con- 
ditions, however,  represented  a sort  of  topsy-turvydom  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  cosmos.  In  the  beginning  the  earth  was 
the  sky.  Earth  and  sky  were  in  close  proximity,  so  that  it  was 
possible  to  walk  to  and  fro.  Keri  bade  the  sky  shift  its  position, 
for  his  people  were  dying  ; but  the  sky  refused  to  do  so.  Then 
Keri  decided  to  depart.  Acoordinp:ly,  he  and  all  his  tribe  went 
to  the  earth,  and  the  sky  rose  to  its  present  height.  The  sun 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Urubii  vulture ; when  the  bird  was 
away,  darkness  reigned  supreme.  Owing  to  this  darkness,  the 
tapir  fell  into  a pit  belonging  to  the  Urubh.  Keri  saw  him  and 
entered  one  of  liis  front  feet ; while  Kame,  who  had  entered  a 
little  yellow  singing-bird,  was  to  inform  his  brother  of  everything 
that  was  p;oing  on.  When  the  vulture  swooped  down  on  his 
prey,  Ken  seized  him  and,  on  pain  of  death,  ordered  him  to 
surrender  the  sun.  The  Urubii  dispatched  his  brother  to  bring 
the  sun,  but  his  messenger  only  came  back  with  the  dawn.  Sent 
back  again,  the  vulture’s  brother  offered  Keri  the  moon,  but  the 
hero  persisted  in  his  demand  until  the  sun  was  presented  to 
him.  Then  he  released  the  Urubii.  The  sun  was  shining  con- 
tinually, and  Keri  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it,  though 
finally  he  covered  it  with  a large  pot,  which  was  simply  removed 
to  make  daylight.  Thus,  the  latter-day  distinction  of  day  and 
night  was  first  introduced.  The  moon  was  given  to  Kame. 
Another  quasi-cosmogonic  tale  accounts  for  the  origin  of  the 
Paranatinga  and  Ronuro-Kulisehu  rivers.  Keri  and  Kame  were 
sent  for  water.  They  found  tliree  pots  witli  water,  but  broke 
two  of  them,  so  that  the  water  liowed  ilown,  forming  the  water- 
courses in  question. 

The  remaining  origin-tales  of  the  Bakairi,  though  for  the 
greater  part  belonging  to  the  same  cycle,  are  not  cosmogonic  at 
all,  but  merely  narrate  the  heroes’  exploits  in  acquiring  fire, 
manioc,  tobacco,  the  hammock,  and  other  necessaries  of  life  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind. 2 


1 E.  F.  Im  Thurn,  Among  the  Indians  of  Guiana  (London, 
1883),  370  f. 

2 K.  von  den  Steinen,  Unfer  den  JS'attirvolkcrn  Zentral- 
BmsiVtcns  (Berlin,  18'J4),  357-380. 
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The  Paressi,  though  members  of  the  Nu-Arawak 
family,  possess  a number  of  cosmic  notions  akin 
to  those  of  the  Bakairi.  They  also  believe  the  sun 
to  be  composed  of  red  macaw  feathers,  which  are 
hidden  in  a gourd  at  night  and  uncovered  by  their 
owner  at  daybreak.  The  moon  consists  of  yellow 
‘ mutung  ’ feathers.  The  full  moon  begins  to  wane 
when  a thin  spider  appears  on  its  edge,  and  it  is 
successively  covered  by  four  armadillos,  the  last 
being  the  giant  armadillo,  Dasypus  gigas.  The 
galaxy  is  dotted  with  cormtless  yellow  fruits,  and 
of  the  stars  many  are  recognized  as  an  ostrich, 
jaguar,  or  some  other  animal.  In  the  beginning 
there  was  a woman  named  Maiso.  Neither  earth 
nor  water  was  in  existence,  and  there  was  no  light. 
She  took  a piece  of  wood  and  introduced  it  into  her 
body,  from  which  there  then  issued  forth  the  Rio 
Cuyaba.  Its  muddy  stream  was  soon  followed  by 
the  limpid  waters  of  the  Rio  Paressi.  Maiso  then 
placed  land  in  the  stream,  and  thus  made  the 
earth.  Maiso  also  gave  birth  to  many  quasi- 
human beings  of  stone,  first  of  all  being  Daruka- 
vaitere,  who  married  Uarahiulu.  This  couple 
procreated  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the  other 
celestial  beings,  and  assigned  to  each  its  place  in 
the  firmament.  Next,  Darukavaitere  begat  parrots 
and  snakes,  until  Maiso  made  his  wife  conceive 
Uazale,  the  ancestor  of  the  Paressi  and  the  first 
really  human  being.* 

Of  the  Weltanschauung  of  the  Bororo  we  have, 
unfortunately,  but  a meagre  sketch.  Like  the 
Bakairi  and  Paressi,  they  regard  the  sun  and  moon 
as  bunches  of  macaw  feathers.  Mankind  are  be- 
lieved to  dwell  on  a large  island  in  a river.  The 
sun  and  moon,  or  their  o'svners,  are  on  one  side  and 
pass  through  the  river ; when  they  meet,  the  moon 
passes  by  and  becomes  the  new  moon.  The  Plei- 
ades are  the  blossoms  of  a tree,  Orion  is  looked 
upon  as  a tortoise,  and  single  stars  are  generally 
regarded  as  sand-fleas,  Venus,  for  example,  being 
characterized  as  ‘ the  large  sand-flea.’  The  rainbow 
is  supposed  to  be  a large  shamanistic  water-snake. 
A meteor  that  apjjeared  during  the  second  Ger- 
man Xingu  expedition  was  regarded  as  the  soul 
of  a shaman  bent  on  afflicting  some  Bororo  with 
dysentery.^ 

The  cosmogonic  notions  of  the  Jibarooi  Ecuador 
are  insufficiently  known.  According  to  one  tale, 
the  world  was  fashioned  by  a great  spirit  who 
amused  himself  with  manufacturing  clay  objects. 
He  constructed  a large  blue  vessel,  and  placed  it 
where  the  sky  is  nowadays  seen. 

A more  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  deluge.  A member  of 
the  Murato  sub-tribe  was  fishing  in  a lagoon.  A little  crocodile 
swallowed  his  hook,  and  was  killed  by  the  Indian.  The  mother 
of  the  crocodiles  was  so  incensed  at  this  deed  that  she  struck 
the  water  with  her  tail,  and  flooded  all  the  country  bordering 
on  the  lagoon.  Ail  the  Indians  perished,  save  a single  individual 
who  climbed  a pivai  palm,  where  he  stayed  many  days  in  utter 
darkness.  From  time  to  time  he  dropped  a pivai  fruit,  but  he 
invariably  heard  it  strike  water.  One  day,  however,  the  fruit 
appeared  to  strike  the  earth.  The  Murato  climbed  down,  built 
a lodge,  began  to  till  the  soil,  and  planted  a piece  of  flesh  from 
his  own  body.  From  this  there  grew  up  a woman,  whom  he 
married.  A deluge-myth  derived  from  the  Caflari,  but  also 
attributed  by  Suarez  to  the  Jibaro,  records  the  escape  of  two 
brothers,  who  fled  from  the  flood  to  the  top  of  a mountain,  which 
continued  rising  with  the  elevation  of  the  waters.  After  the 
flood  the  two  Indians  went  in  quest  of  food,  and  on  their  return 
were  astonished  to  find  some  dishes  already  prepared  in  the  hut 
they  had  constructed.  One  of  the  brothers  hid  himself  in  order 
to  fathom  the  mystery,  and  discovered  two  parrot-women,  who 
set  themselves  to  preparing  the  meal.  Suddenly  rushing  from 
his  hiding-place,  he  seized  one  of  the  bird-women  and  married 
her.  The  couple  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  who  be- 
came the  ancestors  of  the  Jibaro.3 

The  Caraya  of  tlie  Araguayd  River  believe  tliat 
their  ancestor,  Kaboi,  and  his  people  once  lived  in 
the  under  world,  where  the  sun  shone  when  the 
earth  was  dark,  and  vice  versa.  Hearing  the  call 
of  a bird,  Kaboi  decided  to  follow  it.  He  got  to 

' Von  den  Steinen,  op.  cit.  435-439. 

2 lb.  51,3-516. 

* Rivet,  Los  Induns  jibaros  (.Patia,  1908),  91  f. 


an  opening  leading  to  the  earth,  but,  while  his 
companions  succeeded  in  passing  through  it,  he 
himself  proved  too  large  and  was  able  to  get  only 
his  head  above  ground.  The  other  Indians  gathered 
many  kinds  of  fruit,  also  honey  and  bees,  as  well 
as  dead  and  dry  wood,  and  brought  their  finds  to 
the  chief.  Kaboi  told  them  that,  while  the  country 
seemed  to  be  beautiful  and  fertile,  its  inhabitants, 
as  indicated  by  the  dry  wood,  could  not  live  to  the 
old  age  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  their  own  people,  for 
in  the  under  world  the  Indians  attained  a very 
great  age,  and  died  only  when  they  were  too  old  to 
move  any  part  of  their  body.  In  spite  of  this 
warning,  the  people  preferred  to  stay  above  ground. 
Accordingly,  while  their  fellow-beings  in  the  lower 
regions  are  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  descendants 
of  Kaboi’s  companions  are  destined  to  die.  At  an 
apparently  later  period,  two  powerful  beings, 
Tenira  and  Sokroa,  hurled  all  the  Indians  into  a 
blazing  fire  and  then  destroyed  each  other  in  a 
trial  of  strength.  Only  two  dwarf  parrots  and  two 
belated  youths,  returning  from  the  hunt  after  the 
destruction  of  their  fellow-tribesmen,  escaped. 
When  the  young  men  set  out  on  the  next  day 
to  hunt,  they  heard  the  pounding  of  mortars,  and 
on  their  return  discovered  that  their  meals  had 
been  prepared  by  unknovui  hands.  This  was 
repeated  on  the  next  day.  On  the  third  day  they 
discovered  that  the  food  had  been  cooked  by  the 
two  parrot-women,  married  them,  and  thus  be- 
came the  ancestors  of  the  modem  Caraya. 

Another  tale  recounts  the  destruction  of  the  Indians  hy  a 
flood.  The  Caraya  were  out  hunting  and  drove  their  game  into 
a pit.  After  taking  out  the  captured  animals,  they  dug  up  the 
magician  named  Anatiua,  and  brought  him  to  their  village. 
Frightened  by  his  strange  antics  and  unintelligible  gibberish, 
they  fled  from  him,  but  Anatiua  pursued  them.  He  had  with 
him  numerous  calabashes  filled  with  water.  By  breaking  these, 
he  made  the  river  rise  until  he  had  caused  a deluge.  The 
Indians  fled  to  the  top  of  two  mountain-peaks,  but  Anatiua 
summoned  to  his  aid  several  species  of  fish.  Finally,  one  fish 
possessing  a beak-like  mouth  ascended  the  peaks  from  the  rear, 
pushed  the  people  down,  and  thus  drowned  them.  Only  a few 
of  them  escaped.  These  descended  to  the  valley  when  the 
waters  had  fallen  again.  i 

The  Caingang  of  the  State  of  Parand  (Brazil) 
tell  of  a great  flood  which  submerged  the  entire 
world  inhabited  by  their  ancestors,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a single  mountain-peak.  The  Cain- 
gang, the  Kadjurukre,  and  the  Kame  all  swam 
towards  this  summit,  carrying  firesticks  in  their 
mouths,  but  only  the  Caingang  and  a small  num- 
ber of  Kuruton  Indians  reached  the  goal,  where 
they  stayed  mthout  food  for  many  days,  some 
lying  on  the  ground,  while  others,  for  lack  of 
space,  were  obliged  to  cling  to  the  branches  of  the 
trees.  They  were  beginning  to  give  up  hope  when 
they  heard  the  singing  of  saracura  (water-fowl), 
which  were  carrying  hampers  fiill  of  earth.  By 
dropping  this  into  the  water,  they  caused  the  flood 
to  recede.  The  Indians  shouted  to  them  to  make 
haste,  which  they  did,  asking  the  ducks  to  aid 
them.  In  a short  time  they  got  to  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  and  formed  a platform,  on  which  the 
Caingang  departed,  those  that  had  clung  to  the 
branches  of  the  trees  being  transformed  into  Monito, 
and  the  Kuruton  into  Caraya,  Indians.  Because 
the  saracura  had  begun  their  work  in  the  east, 
all  the  watercourses  of  the  land  flow  towards  the 
west  into  the  Parand.  After  the  flood  the  Cain- 
gang established  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mountains.  The  Kadjurukre  and  Kame,  whose 
souls  had  gone  to  dwell  inside  the  sierra,  began  to 
cut  roads,  and  finally  succeeded  in  getting  out  in 
two  opposite  directions.  The  Kadjurukre  entered 
a level  country  Avatered  by  a brook  and  without 
rocks,  so  that  their  feet  remained  small.  The 
road  of  the  Kame,  however,  led  to  a rocky  region, 

1 P.  Ehrenreich,  ‘ Beitrage  zur  Volkerkunde  BrasilienB,’  Ver- 
bffentlichungen  aus  dem  koniglichen  iluseuM  fiir  Volkerkunde, 
ii.  (Berlin,  1891)  39-41. 
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where  their  feet  were  bruised  and  swelled  up  to 
their  present  size.  As  there  was  no  spring  there, 
they  had  to  beg  water  of  the  Kadjurukre.  On 
leaving  the  sierra,  the  Caingang  ordered  the 
Kuruton  to  look  for  the  baskets  and  calabashes 
which  they  had  abandoned  below  before  the  deluge. 
The  Kuruton  departed,  but  were  too  lazy  to  re- 
ascend the  mountain,  so  they  remained  where  they 
were  and  never  joined  the  Caingang.  During  the 
night  following  their  departure  from  the  sierra, 
they  built  a fire,  and  a Kadjurukre  made  tigers  out 
of  the  ashes  and  coals,  bidding  them  devour  the 
people  and  the  game.  As  he  had  not  enough  coal 
left  for  painting  the  creatures  he  meant  to  fashion 
next,  he  made  the  tapirs,  painting  them  with  ashes 
and  bidding  them  eat  game.  But,  as  they  were 
hard  of  hearing,  they  asked  him  to  tell  them  again 
what  to  do.  Being  already  engaged  in  creating 
another  species,  the  Kadjurukre  answered  gruffly, 

‘ Eat  leaves  and  the  branches  of  trees  1 ’ Since  then 
they  have  eaten  only  foliage  and  the  branches  or 
fruits  of  trees.  The  Kadjurukre  was  making  an- 
other animal,  which  still  lacked  a tongue,  teeth,  and 
several  claws,  when  the  day  began  to  lireak.  As 
he  was  unable  to  complete  the  animal  in  the  day- 
light, he  quickly  put  a thin  rod  in  its  mouth  and 
said,  ‘ As  you  have  no  teeth,  feed  on  ants  ! ’ Hence 
the  imperfections  of  the  ant-eater.  The  next  night 
the  Kadjurukre  resumed  his  labours  and  created 
other  animals  and  insects,  among  them  the  bees.  In 
the  meantime  the  Kame  had  created  other  animals 
to  combat  his  rival’s,  such  as  the  pumas,  venomous 
snakes,  and  wasps.  All  the  Indians  marched  on 
together.  The  young  men  of  the  Kadjurukre’s  band 
married  the  girls  in  the  Kame’s,  and  vice  versa  ; and, 
as  there  were  still  left  a great  many  young  men, 
these  married  the  Caingang  women.  For  this  reason 
the  Kadjurukre,  Caingang,  and  Kame  consider 
themselves  allies  and  relatives  of  one  another.^ 

The  Tupi  derive  their  origin  from  Monan,  the 
creator.  Offended  by  his  creatures,  this  deity 
caused  a universal  conflagration,  which  destroyed 
all  human  beings  save  Irinmage.  Upon  the  solici- 
tation of  Irinmage,  Monan  extinguished  the  fire, 
and  afterwards  gave  him  a wife.  From  the  des- 
cendants of  this  pair  there  issued  Monan  Maire, 
who  acted  as  culture-hero,  transforming  men  into 
animals  and  establishing  the  cultivation  of  plants. 
However,  the  Indians  feared  him  for  his  magic,  and 
forced  him  to  commit  suicide.  One  of  his  descend- 
ants, Maire  Poxi,  dwelt  in  insignificance  among 
mankind,  but  finally  ascended  to  heaven  radiant 
with  beauty.  His  son  vainly  attempted  to  follow, 
being  transformed  into  stone.  Another  scion  of 
the  same  line,  Maire  Ata,  begat  the  twins  Tamen- 
duare  and  Arikute.  The  brothers  went  in  search 
of  their  father,  who  resided  in  the  east,  and  were 
subjected  to  a number  of  tests.  They  proved  their 
miraculous  powers  by  shooting  an  arrow  into  the 
sky  and  sending  an  arrow  into  its  notch,  con- 
tinuing this  process  until  the  chain  of  arrows  was 
complete.  Tliey  further  passed  through  clashing 
rocks  {‘symplegades’)  and  descended  to  the  under 
world.  In  the  course  of  their  wanderings  Arikute 
attacked  his  brotlier,  who  caused  a deluge,  from 
which  both  were  obliged  to  flee,  seeking  the 
shelter  of  trees.  After  the  flood  they  re-peopled 
the  earth,  becoming  the  ancestors  of  two  tribal 
divisions.^ 

The  Araticanians  worship  as  their  supreme  deity 
the  representative  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  fire, 
the  latter  being  regarded  as  the  origin  of  all  life. 
This  deity,  Pillan,  is  believed  to  reside  on  the 
highest  summits  of  the  Andes,  and  definite  localities 

1 Lucien  Adam,  ‘ Le  Parler  des  Oaingaiigs,'  Congriis  Intomat. 
des  Am^ricanistes,  Xlle  Session  (I'aris,  1902),  317-330. 

2 P.  EhrcnreichtDie  Mythcnu.  Leg ciiilcn tier  siidamer.  Ifrvolkcr 
und  Hire  Beziehungen  zn  denen  Nordamenkas  und  dcr  alien 
Welt  (Berlin,  1906), ‘30,  41,  49. 


are  still  named  after  him.  At  a later  period  there 
appeared  Mapu,  the  creator  of  the  earth,  and 
Pillan  became  his  enemy,  gi-adually  a.s.suming  the 
character  of  an  evil  being.  His  messengers  and 
subordinate  genii  introduced  disease  among  the 
Indians  and  their  cattle,  but  could  be  driven  away 
by  means  of  burning  branches.  One  of  these  super- 
natural beings,  named  Cherruve,  took  the  form  of 
comets  and  large  meteors,  and  generally  resided 
near  the  crater  of  volcanoes.  Smaller  meteorites 
were  inhabited  by  another  form  of  being  with 
human  head  and  serpentine  body.  The  moon, 
Anchimalguen,  was  the  wife  of  the  sun,  and  was 
formerly  regarded  as  a beneficent  deity.  More 
recently,  she  is  described  as  an  ignis  fatuus,  who 
frightens  the  traveller  by  throwing  herself  under 
his  horse’s  body.  When  the  rider  attempts  to 
lasso  her,  she  flees  and  seeks  refuge  in  the  hut  of  a 
witch.* 

liilSUili. — While  the  material  available  for  com- 
parison is  far  from  complete,  some  interesting  his- 
torical problems  present  themselves  to  the  student 
of  Central  and  South  American  myths.  So  far  as 
homologies  occur  among  neighbouring  tribes,  or 
tribes  linguistically  affiliated,  the  theory  of  dis- 
persion from  a common  source  of  origin  offers  the 
readiest  explanation  of  the  similarities  in  question. 
Thus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Warrau  and 
Carib  myths  recorded  by  Im  Thum  have  a common 
prototype,  and  the  conception  of  sun  and  moon  as 
balls  of  feathers  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have 
originated  independently  among  the  Bakairi,  Par- 
essi,  and  Bororo.  The  surreptitious  preparation  of 
food  by  bird-women  constitutes  so  characteristic  a 
motive  that,  though  the  .libaro  are  far  removed 
from  the  Caraya,  we  cannot  assume  that  the  inci- 
dent developed  twice,  and  we  must  depend  on 
future  research  to  indicate  more  clearly  the  path 
of  transmission.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to  apply 
this  theory  to  the  South  American  dehige-mytbs. 
While  in  the  northern  half  of  the  New  World  the 
deluge-myth  generally  assumes  a stereotyped  form 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  embodying  highly 
characteristic  elements,  the  South  American  nar- 
ratives of  floods  do  not  seem  to  be  united  by  any 
striking  element  of  likeness.  In  the  absence  of 
such  homologies  the  possibility  of  independent 
development  cannot  be  denied,  and  we  might  sup- 
pose with  Andree^  that,  so  far  as  the  myths  are 
autochthonous,  the  flood  motive  has  been  sug- 
gested several  times  by  local  inundations.  In  view 
of  the  cultural  affinity  of  North  and  South  America, 
the  question  broached  by  Ehrenreich,  whether 
this  relationship  is  exemplified  in  the  mythology 
of  these  continents,  is  of  great  significance.  As 
Ehrenreich  points  out,  the  arrow-clniin  by  which 
heroes  ascend  to  an  upper  world  in  British  Columbian 
mythology  recurs  among  the  Eastern  Tupi,  who 
are  separated  from  their  northern  kinsmen  uy  fifty 
degrees  of  latitude  ; and  the  blocking  of  a passage- 
way to  another  world  by  a person  of  generous  pro- 
portions is  equally  prominent  in  the  Warrau, 
Caraya,  and  Mandan  cosmogonies.®  But,  striking 
as  are  these  resemblances,  they  are  as  yet  sugges- 
tive rather  than  convincing,  and  it  must  devolve 
on  future  investigators  to  settle  the  problem  of  a 
pristine  community  of  cosmogonic  tales  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Psychologically,  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to 
etnphasize  tlie  essentially  unphilosophical  character 
of  the  South  American  cosmogonies.  A certain 
degree  of  systematization  is  apparent  in  the  Mexi- 
can, Mayan,  and  Peruvian  myths  ; but  the  bulk  of 
even  these  cosmogonic  narratives  is  akin  in  spirit 

1 O.  Biiiger,  Acht  Lehr-  und  Wanderjahre  in  Chile  (Leipzii;, 
1009),  88. 

2 K.  Aiidree,  Flutsagen  (Brunswick,  1891). 

8 Ehrenreich,  op.  cit.  60,  32. 
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and  substance  to  the  folk-tales  current  among 
their  less  civilized  congeners  in  both  Americas. 
The  Quiche  myth  is  probably  fuller  of  abstract 
conceptions  than  any  other  Central  and  South 
American  creation-story,  yet  these  metaphysical 
portions  of  the  Popol  Vuh  are  relatively  insignifi- 
cant compared  with  the  elaborate  tale  of  the  twin 
heroes,  which  has  numerous  parallels  on  both  con- 
tinents. Contrary  to  the  traditional  theory  that 
folk-tales  are  degenerate  myths,  it  might,  there- 
fore, be  plausibly  contended  that  myths  are  merely 
Mdrchen  -wfith  a speculative  gloss,  or  secondarily 
invested  ^^’ith  a religious  significance.  This  view, 
however,  which  has  been  urged  by  the  present 
writer, 1 stUl  awaits  intensive  discussion. 

liTTKEATnEB. — This  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  article. 

Robert  H.  Lowie. 

COSMOGONY  AND  COSMOLOGY  (Mu- 
hammadan).— The  account  in  the  Qur’an  of  the 
creation  of  the  universe  is  founded  upon  an  im- 
perfect version  of  the  story  in  Genesis.  In  xli.  8 ff. 
it  is  written  (Rod well’s  tr. ) : 

‘ Do  ye  indeed  disbelieve  in  Him  who  in  two  days  created 
the  earth  ? . . . and  He  hath  placed  on  the  earth  the  firm 
mountains  which  tower  above  it,  and  He  hath  blessed  it,  and 
distributed  its  nourishments  throughout  it,  for  the  cravings  of 
all  alike,  in  four  days ; then  He  applied  Himself  to  the  heaven, 
which  was  but  smoke  : and  to  it  and  to  the  earth  He  said  : 
“ Come  ye,  in  obedience  or  against  your  vill  ” ; and  they  both 
said  ; “ We  come  obedient.”  And  He  completed  them  as  seven 
heavens  in  two  days,  and  in  each  heaven  made  known  its 
office ; and  He  furnished  the  lower  heaven  with  lights  and 
guardian  angels.’  Other  references  are  xv.  16  ff.,  xvi.  3ff., 
xixv.  12,  etc. 

The  commentators  Zamahshari  and  Baidawi, 
whose  remarks  are  abstracted  in  the  notes  to 
Sale’s  Koran  (Lend.  1734,  p.  389),  explain  that 
the  ‘ smoke  ’ or  ‘ darkness  ’ of  the  heaven  pro- 
ceeded from  the  waters  under  the  throne  of  God 
(which  was  created  before  the  heavens  and  the 
earth),  and  rose  above  the  water ; and,  the  water 
being  dried  up,  the  earth  was  formed  out  of  it ; 
and  the  heavens  out  of  the  smoke  which  had 
mounted  aloft.  It  is  added  that  the  heavens  were 
created  on  Thursday  ; the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
on  Friday,  in  the  evening  of  which  Adam  was 
made.  The  ^ardian  angels  were  appointed  to 
ward  oft’  prying  devils  (Baidawi,  ih.  211).  The 
Traditions  add  little  to  this  vague  material : 

‘ God  was ; but  nothing  was  before  Him,  and  His  imperial 
throne  was  upon  water.  After  that  God  created  tlie  regions 
and  the  earth  ; and  wrote  everything  on  the  tablet  of  His 
own  memory.’  ‘ The  angels  were  created  from  a bright  gem, 
and  the  jinn  from  Sre  without  smoke,  and  Adam  from  clay.’ 
‘ When  Go<l  created  Adam  in  paradise  . . . the  devil  came  and 
took  a look  at  him,  and,  when  he  saw  him  with  a body,  he 
knew  that  God  had  created  a creation  which  could  not  guard 
itself  from  hunger’  (Mishkat  al-Mafdbih,  tr.  Matthews,  Cal- 
cutta, 1810,  XXIV.  i.  1). 

Orthodox  .Muslim  imagination  has  elaborated  a 
fantastic  idea  of  the  Creation  out  of  these  scanty 
inaterialH,  aided  by  suggestions  from  foreign 
-ources  (sucli  as  the  seven  spheres  and  seven 
climates),  but  without  allowing  notions  of  science 
or  jihiloKOpby  to  trench  ujion  revel.ation.  Thus  the 
t^ur’an  (ii.  20,  Ixxviii.  6)  states  that  the  earth  was 
‘ iiread  out  as  a bed,’  or  ‘ as  a carpet’ ; so  it  inani- 
le-tly  must  be  a flat  surface.  'J'he  Mnh.ammadans 
inlerjiret  the  sayings  of  their  Frojihet  literally,  and 
belie',  e that  there  are  seven  heavens,  one  above  the 
other,  and  seven  earths,  one  beneath  the  other  ; 
and  they  lay  down  the  distances  between  them, 
nod  the  iliaineter  of  e;u:h,  and  the  substance  of 

lioli  eaeb  ii  con  triictcd,  with  niiich  jirecision. 

the  (;  vaitiele  ■-!  ‘-jicciilations  and  o|dniori8  may  be 
i<  .'id  in  ''line  detail  in  Lane,  100/  Nvjldn^  London, 
I fntrod.,  note  2,  j tine  account  jiretends  that, 
' • ' e'.en  : iipi:riinpot ed  earths  being  iinstalde.  Cod 
:i  .crie  of  upports  beneatb  f bem  : first 
II'  oi'  'I'd  .-'ll  inini'iii'e  angel  to  go  beneath  ami 
li'  l'l  i.i'  'r.ilh  'in  rather  the  seven  earths)  on  his 

•I-  ' "I  • • T'  1 'riii:M":  In  .V(,rfb  Ain'.rlcaii  Mythology,' 

JA  I'h  ' I < Ur,  I xli.  OV/J)  r.il  ff. 


shoulders ; and  beneath  his  feet,  to  support  him, 
God  created  a rock  of  ruby,  with  7000  perfora- 
tions, from  each  of  which  poured  a sea.  But  the 
rock  stood  upon  nothing,  so  God  created  a huge 
bull  called  Kuyuta,  with  4000  eyes,  and  an  equal 
number  of  other  features,  to  bear  it  up  on  his 
back  and  horns.  And  under  the  bull  God  made 
Behemoth  (Bahamut),  the  giant  fish,  to  lie ; be- 
neath which  was  placed  water,  and  under  the  water 
darkness,  ‘ and  the  knowledge  of  mankind  fails 
as  to  what  is  under  the  darkness  ’ (al-Damiri,  Ibn- 
al-Wardi,  etc.,  ap.  Lane,  op.  cit.);  but  the  general 
belief  is  that  there  lies  Hell  with  its  seven  stages, 
just  as  Paradise  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  seventh 
heaven  or  above  it.  Muslim  philosophers  naturally 
did  not  always  subscribe  to  such  opinions,  but,  as 
their  philosophy  was  wholly  borrowed,  their  ideas 
of  cosmogony  possess  no  original  value. 

LiTBBATimB. — This  is  given  in  the  article. 

Stanley  Lane-Poole. 

COSMOGONY  (Polynesian).  — Throughout 
Polynesia  the  creation  of  the  world  is  assigned  to 
Tangaloa,  the  god  of  heaven,  who  is  thus  named 
in  Tonga  and  Samoa,  while  in  Tahiti,  Raiatea,  the 
Hervey  Islands,  and  elsewhere  he  is  called  Taaroa, 
in  New  Zealand  Tangaroa,  and  in  Hawaii  Kanaloa. 
He  dwells  in  the  highest  heaven,  and  is  often 
believed  to  have  the  form  of  a bird,  this  being  his 
aspect  as  the  celestial  wind-god.  The  sun  is  his 
left  eye,  and  he  is  likewise  often  the  god  of  the 
sea,  the  mirror  and  the  earthly  representative  of 
the  blue  sky.  His  wife  is  an  enormous  rock  named 
0-te-papa,  by  whom  he  became  the  parent  of  the 
gods,  the  planets,  the  sea,  and  the  winds.  The 
gods,  in  their  turn,  were  the  parents  of  mankind, 
although,  according  to  other  accounts,  Tangaloa 
himself  formed  man  of  red  earth.  Besides  0-te- 
papa,  Tangaloa  had  other  wives,  by  one  of  whom, 
Hina,  at  once  his  daughter  and  his  wife  (as  in 
many  other  cosmogonic  myths),  some  legends  made 
him  the  parent  of  heaven,  earth,  sea,  and  numerous 
gods.  After  man  he  created  beasts,  fowls,  and 
fishes.  Still  other  creation-myths  ascribe  the 
creation  of  the  sky,  clouds,  stars,  winds,  beasts, 
fishes,  sea,  and  the  like  to  Raitubu,  ‘ the  maker  of 
heaven,’  a sort  of  demiurge  and  the  son  of  Tangaloa. 
The  earth  is  also  explained,  especially  in  the  western 
Society  Islands,  as  the  exterior  of  Tangaloa’s  body, 
while  in  Raiatea  he  was  believed  to  live  in  a sort 
of  mussel,  throwing  away  the  shells  from  time  to 
time,  and  thus  enlarging  the  world.  The  myth  of 
the  cosmic  egg  was  not  unknown  in  Polynesia.  A 
legend  current  in  Hawaii,  the  Society  Islands,  and 
Tahiti,  made  Tangaloa,  in  his  aspect  as  a bird,  a 
prisoner  for  long  ages  in  a gigantic  egg.  He  finally 
Viroke  this  place  of  confinement,  however,  and  the 
two  halves  of  the  shell  formed  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  while  the  smaller  fragments  became  the 
islands.  Another  tradition  makes  the  islands  bits 
broken  from  the  cosmic  rock  0-te-papa,  as  she  was 
dragged  by  her  husband  through  the  sea,  or  else 
pieces  broken  ofi'from  the  mainland  by  angry  gods. 
The  myth  of  the  cosmic  egg  recurs  in  New  Zealand, 
where  mankind  were  believed  to  be  produced  from 
an  egg  laid  on  the  waters  by  a gigantic  bird. 

Tangaloa’s  exertions  at  tlie  creation  of  the  world 
were  so  groat  that,  according  to  some  cosmogonic 
legends  of  I’olynesia,  the  salt  sweat  which  streamed 
from  him  formed  the  ocean.  From  this  ocean 
'I’angaloa  attem))ted  to  fish  the  earth  ; but,  just  as 
land  was  ap|ieariiig  above  tlie  surface  of  the  water, 
his  lino  hroke,  and  the  jiotential  continent  was 
dashed  into  a mass  of  small  islands.  A similar 
legend  of  Tangaloa  fishing  n]i  the  earth  was  found 
in  Samoa,  though  the  inchoate  condition  of  Poly- 
nesian cosmogony  is  again  exem)difie<l  by  the  exist- 
ence in  this  island  of  divergent  myths  on  this 
subject.  Two  islands,  Savaii  and  Upolu,  were 
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hurled  from  heaven  by  Tangaloa.  He  then  sent 
his  daughter,  Turi  or  Tuli,  to  people  this  first 
land,  and  slie,  assuming  the  form  of  a snipe,  settled 
down  upon  the  islands,  bearing  with  her  a creeper 
wl\ich  grew  in  the  earth  that  formed  beneath  her 
feet.  From  the  decaying  leaves  and  tendrils  of 
tlie  creeper  came  worms,  which  Tuli  pecked  in  two 
with  her  beak,  thus  forming  liunian  beings. 

Both  heaven  and  earth  were  regarded  as  im- 
personal in  Samoa,  Tahiti,  and  Rarotonga,  and  as 
being  so  close  together  that  men  could  not  stand 
upright,  but  were  forced  to  crawl  on  the  ground. 
The  two  were  separated,  according  to  the  Samoan 
and  Rarotongan  versions  of  the  myth,  by  a man 
who  pressed  them  apart.  In  Tahiti,  on  the  other 
hand,  Ru,  the  sea-god,  raised  the  sky  to  its  present 
elevation.  In  Raiatea,  a monstrous  cuttle-fish  held 
the  earth  and  the  heaven  together,  but  he  was 
killed  by  the  sun-god  Maui,  whereupon  the  sky 
rose  up  to  heaven.  On  the  shoulders  or  the  back 
of  this  god  the  earth  rests ; and,  when  he  moves,  the 
earth  quakes.  He  is  also  confused  with  Tangaloa 
as  the  deity  who  fished  the  earth  from  the  sea, 
while  in  other  legends  he  takes  the  place  of  Tan- 
galoa’s  daughter,  Tuli,  assumes  the  shape  of  a bird, 
and  forms  man  by  dividing  a worm  in  two.  In 
Tonga  the  earthquake  is  caused  by  the  subter- 
ranean god  Mafuike,  who  carries  Samoa  in  his  left 
arm.  This  same  phenomenon  is  elsewhere  ascribed 
to  other  gods,  such  as  Maui  himself  in  Tahiti. 

Throughout  this  cycle  of  Polynesian  cosmogonic 
myth  one  fact,  not  without  parallel  in  other  re- 
ligions, is  clear.  0-te-papa,  the  primal  barren 
earth  or  rock,  represents  the  female  principle,  which 
is  fructified  and  made  to  give  birth  to  all  things 
living,  by  the  fertilizing  rain  which  falls  from  the 
superincumbent  male  Tangaloa,  the  sky.  In  New 
Zealand  the  myth  of  the  separation  of  earth  and 
sky  undergoes  a curious  modification. 

Originally  Rangi,  the  sky,  who  takes  the  place  of  the  general 
Polynesian  Tangaloa,  who  becomes  a mere  sea-god  in  this 
island,  was  closel}'  united  in  nuptial  embrace  with  Papa,  the 
earth.  From  this  union  sprang  countless  children,  but  they 
were  forced  to  dwell  in  utter  darkness.  In  discomfort  at  this 
gloomy  existence,  the  offspring  of  the  pair  sought  to  separate 
their  parents.  Tu-matauenga,  the  most  cruel  of  all,  urged  that 
Rangi  and  Papa  be  killed  ; but  Tane-mahuta,  the  god  of  trees, 
urged  that  the  pair  be  parted.  All  assented,  excepting  Tawhiri- 
matea,  the  god  of  winds.  The  gods  in  turn  now  endeavoured  to 
break  the  embrace  of  their  parents — Ronga-ma-tane,  the  god  of 
cultivated  plants,  Haumia-tikitild,  the  god  of  wild  plants,  Tan- 
galoa, the  god  of  fishes  and  reptiles,  and  Tu-matauenga,  the  god 
of  heroes.  F^ally,  Tane-mahuta  pressed  his  back  against  his 
mother  and  h^^  feet  against  his  father,  thus  parting  Rangi  from 
Papa.  Tawhiri-matea,  however,  was  angry  with  his  brothers 
and  followed  his  father,  so  that  the  wind  and  his  children,  the 
storm  winds,  still  make  war  on  the  forests  and  the  sea,  and  only 
man,  the  offsprmg  of  the  terrible  Tu-matauenga,  is  able  to 
resist  them.  Strife  also  arose  among  the  gods  who  had  remained 
on  earth,  especially  between  the  god  of  the  sea  and  the  god  of 
the  forest,  since  the  latter  gave  Tu-matauenga  wood  for  fishing- 
implements,  wherefore  the  sea  is  angry  with  men  and  seeks  to 
devour  them.  On  the  other  hand,  Ma-tauenga  and  his  offspring, 
mankind,  were  able  to  conquer  all  the  gods,  with  the  exception 
of  the  wind  which  blows  from  heaven. 

This  version,  although  more  detailed  than  any 
other  Polynesian  creation-myth,  is  obviously  of 
much  later  origin  than  the  legends  current  else- 
where in  this  part  of  Oceania. 

LiTERATnEE. — Waltz-Gerland,  Anthropol.  der  Naturvolker 
(Leipzig,  1872),  vi.  232-239,  245-254 ; A.  Bastian,  Die  heilige 
Sage  der  Polynesier  (Leipzig,  1881).  LOUIS  H.  GRAY. 

COSMOGONY  AND  COSMOLOGY  (Roman). 
— The  only  Roman  cosmogonies  which  go  beyond 
mere  single  statements  about  the  origin  of  the  world 
are  found  in  the  works  of  later  writers.  They  be- 
long, therefore,  to  a period  when  Roman  culture 
was  permeated  ivith  foreign,  and  especially  Greek, 
elements.  On  the  other  hand,  we  meet  with  vari- 
ous cosmogonical  ideas  which  may  he  referred 
without  hesitation  to  the  earliest  Roman  times. 
We  shall,  therefore,  give  some  account  of  these, 
and  afterwards  inquire  how  far  they  enter  into,  and 


give  a genuinely  Roman  character  to,  the  cos- 
mogonies of  a later  age. 

I.  Early  cosmogonical  ideas. — Nearly  all  the 
cosmogonical  ideas  of  tlie  Romans  were  connected 
witli  tlie  god  Janus,  wlio  is  admittedly  one  of  the 
very  oldest  Roman  divinities  (cf.  e.g.  Herodian,  i.  16 : 
6ebs  dpxatoraros  riji  ’ IraXias  ^Trixwpios).  As  F.  Lukas 
(see  Literature)  puts  it,  he  is  related  to  Juppiter 
as  the  First  is  to  tlie  Highest.  Accordingly,  in  the 
public  worship  of  tlie  Romans  the  first  sacrifice  was 
paid  to  Janus  (Mart.  Epig.  x.  28.  2).  As  first  in 
time  he  was  naturally  also  regarded  as  the  cause 
of  aU  that  followed  after.  So  Festus,  explaining 
why  the  first  sacrifice  was  paid  to  Janus,  adds ; 
‘ Jano  primum  fuisse  supplicatum,  quasi  parenti,  a 
quo  rerum  omnium  factum  putabant  principium.’ 
M.  Val.  Messala,  the  augur  (50  B.C.),  describes  his 
cosmogonical  character  more  fully : ‘ qui  cuncta 
fingit  eademque  regit,  aquae  terraeque  vim  ac 
naturam  gravem  atque  pronam  in  profundum  dila- 
bentem,  ignis  atque  animae  levem,  in  immensum 
in  sublime  fugientem,  copulavit  circumdato  coelo,’ 
etc.  (Macr.  Sat.  i.  9).  Martial  {Epig.  x.  28.  1) 
describes  him  as  ‘ sator  mundi.’  As  the  author  of 
organic  life,  he  is  described  in  a fragment  of  the 
Saliaric  Hymn  (Varro,  Ling.  Lat.  7,  26)  as  ‘ duonus 
cerus’ — -where  ‘ duonus’ = 6owms,  ‘good,’ and  ‘cerus’ 
(or‘kerus,’connected withered,  Skr.  Tear,  ‘to make’) 
means  a creative  spirit,  and,  as  it  is  an  older  word 
for  Genius,  the  creative  deity  of  the  family  in 
particular  (Lukas,  p.  200).  As  the  author  of  life, 
he  was  also  invoked  as  Consivius  {a  conserendo, 
Macr.  Sat.  i.  9,  16). 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  Janus  was  a cosmogonic 
personage.  But  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  cosmic 

Erinciple,  if  any,  was  originally  represented  by 
im.  Here  everything  depends  on  the  meaning  of 
the  name,  about  which  opinions  have  varied  greatly 
both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times  (cf.  Roscher, 
s.v.  ‘Janus’).  Of  the  ancient  explanations,  that 
which  regarded  Janus  as  a personification  of  the 
Sun  (Nigid.  Fig.  in  Macr.  Sat.  i.  9, 11,  etc.)  has  been 
most  generally  adopted  by  recent  writers,  amongst 
whom  we  include  those  who  think  of  the  sun’s  light 
rather  than  the  sun  itself  (cf.  Roscher,  l.c.  ; Lukas, 
p.  202,  etc.).  According  to  another  and  very  simi- 
lar ancient  view,  Janus  represented  the  Heaven 
(Macr.  Sat.  i.  9,  11),  and,  further,  we  are  informed 
by  Varro  that  in  this  character  he  occupied  a place 
of  the  highest  honour  among  the  Etruscans — airrbv 
irapa,  0oi)<r/cots  oipavbv  Xtyeadai  Kal  (ipopov  irdcrys  Trpdfews 
{op.  J.  Lydus,  De  mens.  iv.  2).  Now,  there  is  a 
remarkable  fragment  of  an  Etruscan  cosmogony  in 
the  oracle  of  Vegoia  or  Vegone  (see  Gromat.  Vet. 
350  ; cf.  Miiller-Deecke,  Die  Etruslc.  ii.  30  ff.,  165, 
299,  312 ; Preller,  Rom.  Mythol.  i.  172,  256),  which 
begins : ‘ Scias  mare  ex  aethere  remotum.  Cum 
autem  Juppiter  terram  Etruriae  sibi  vindicavit,’ 
etc.  Here  we  have  a Latin  translation,  probably 
of  the  2nd  or  3rd  cent.  B.C.,  of  an  ancient  Etruscan 
oracle,  which,  according  to  Preller,  represents 
ancient  Italian  popular  belief.  The  oracle,  which 
relates  to  the  protection  of  landed  property  in 
Etruria,  is  thus  prefaced  by  a priestly  doctrine 
about  the  origin  of  the  world  : the  Sea  arose  by 
separation  out  of  primal  Hither— and  the  same 
must  also  have  been  asserted  in  the  original  oracle 
about  the  Earth  (Preller,  i.  256  n.).  But  HEtlier 
is  practically  the  same  as  Heaven  (see  art.  HSther 
in  vol.  i.  ; Roscher,  s.v.  ‘ Aither  ’),  with  which  we 
are  told  that  Janus  was  identified  in  Etruria,  and 
it  includes  the  notion  of  Light  (see  ‘Greek’  art. 
above;  and  Lukas,  p.  208 — ‘ Aether  = Licht  des 
Himmels’),  which  others  regarded  as  the  essential 
attribute  of  Janus.  Hence  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  early  Italians  not  only  regarded 
Janus  as  creator  of  the  world,  but  pictured  his 
creative  activity  after  the  manner  described 
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in  the  Etruscan  oracle  (Lukas,  loc.  cit.  ; Preller, 
p.  172). 

2.  Literary  cosmogonies. — We  are  now  in  a 
position  to  inquire  how  far  the  cosmogonies  of  the 
later  poets  can  be  regarded  as  an  independent 
product  of  Roman  thought.  W e may  fairly  ascribe 
this  character  to  any  cosmogony  which  is  based  on 
the  ideas  already  described.  Franz  Lukas  has 
tried  to  show  that  this  is  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  theory  sketched  by  Ovid  in  the  Metam.  i.  5 ff., 
and  Fasti,  i.  103  fi'.  Ovid’s  is  also,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  only  complete  cosmogony  whose  depend- 
ence on  primitive  Roman  ideas  can  be  at  all  confi- 
dently asserted.  To  it,  therefore,  we  shall  now  turn. 

In  the  Metamorphoses  we  read  that  the  world 
was  preceded  by  Chaos.  This  was  not,  however, 
the  empty  void  of  the  Hesiodic  cosmogony,  but  the 
primary  substance  with  which  space  was  filled. 
It  was  a formless  and  confused  mass — ‘rudis  in- 
digestaque  moles  ’ — the  parts  of  which  all  struggled 
with  one  another,  by  reason  of  opposite  qualities  of 
moist  and  dry,  hot  and  cold,  etc.  The  process  by 
which  the  world  arose  out  of  Chaos  is  attributed  to 
what  Ovid  calls  ‘Deus  et  melior  natura.’  The 
‘ melior  natura  ’ is  evidently  the  material  force  by 
means  of  which  order  is  brought  out  of  chaos.  Did 
it  reside  in  matter  from  the  first  ? The  passage  is 
not  clear  on  this  point  (cf.  Lukas,  p.  208).  But  at 
least  it  implies  that  at  some  point  of  time  the  Deity 
either  infused  a higher  nature  into  the  primal  sub- 
stance, or  gave  effect  to  a higher  power  latent 
within  it.  Forthwith  the  diverse  elements  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  and  united  with  their  like, 
and  the  wholes  thus  formed  took  up  a relative 
position  in  accordance  with  their  several  natures. 
Fire,  the  lightest  element,  flashed  forth  from  the 
topmost  arch  of  heaven  ; beneath  it  was  the  Air, 
and  lower  still  the  Earth,  while  Water,  encircling 
the  latter  (‘  circumfluus  humor  ’),  still  further  com- 
pressed its  solid  mass.  Next,  the  Deity  moulded 
the  Earth,  which  must  here  be  taken  as  including 
the  liquid  element,  into  a sphere,  and  formed  it  in 
all  its  parts — seas,  fountains,  lakes,  marshes,  and 
rivers,  plains,  valleys,  hills,  and  zones.  He  like- 
wise completed  the  severance  of  the  Hither  from 
the  Air,  the  region  of  cloud  and  storm.  Then  the 
constellations,  erstwhile  hidden  in  Chaos,  glowed 
in  the  firmament.  Life  in  all  its  grades  appeared. 
The  stars,  as  Divine  Beings,  dwelt  in  heaven  ; 
fish,  bird,  and  beast  tenanted  their  respective 
homes,  and  lastly  Man  was  born. 

The  cosmogony  of  the  Fasti  is  similar,  but  with 
some  notable  differences.  There  is  nothing  here 
about  the  ‘Deus’  or  the  ‘melior  natura.’  The 
former  is  absent  because  the  poet  is  concerned  with 
the  evolution  of  the  four  elements  rather  than  with 
the  formation  of  the  world;  and  the  latter,  be- 
cause here,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  the 
Metam. , the  evolution  of  the  primary  matter  is  re- 
garded as  due  to  its  own  indwelling  force.  Another 
difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  primary  matter, 
which  is  again  called  Chaos,  is  here  expressly 
identified  with  the  god  Janus.  This  brings  us 
directly  to  the  question  whether  the  Ovidian  cos- 
mogony is  to  be  regarded  as  essentially  Roman. 
Now,  the  mere  fact  that  Ovid  equates  Chaos  with 
Janus  counts  for  little,  as  the  connexion  of  the 
names  depends  on  a fantastic  etymology  (cf. 
Roscher,  s.v.  ‘Janus,’  pp.  3.5,  43).  What  is  im- 
portant is  that  the  cosmogonical  ideas  contained  in 
the  Fasti  are  expressly  associated  with  the  old 
Roman  god.  The  ground-thought  of  the  passage 
is  the  separation  of  the  elements  from  primal 
matter  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  its  own  nature. 
The  same  thought  is  present  in  the  Metam.,  though 
there  the  evolutionary  process  is  ascribed  in  part 
to  a ‘ melior  natura  ’ working  along  with  a separate 
Divine  agency.  We  have  seen,  further,  that  the 


separation  of  the  elements  from  the  primal  Hither 
(and  that  apparently  without  reference  to  an 
external  agency)  was  an  ancient  Etruscan  doctrine, 
and  that  in  all  probalfility  Hither  and  Janus  were 
equivalent  terms.  Still  the  connexion  of  the 
Etruscan  doctrine  with  Janus  rested  on  conjectural 
etymological  grounds.  But  the  fact  that  Ovid 
expressly  associates  the  same  ideas  with  Janus  is 
strong  evidence  both  that  the  former  inference  was 
correct,  and  that  we  have  here  a genuine  Roman 
cosmogony.  At  the  same  time  it  is  probable  that 
in  the  working  out  of  the  fundamental  idea  Ovid 
was  more  or  less  indebted  to  Greek  thought  (cf. 
Lukas,  p.  209). 

The  idea  of  a force  inherent  in  primary  matter, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  Ovid’s  cosmogony,  appears 
also  in  the  representations  which  other  poets  give 
of  Nature  in  general.  As  examples  of  these,  Lukas 
refers  to  Virg.  Georg,  ii.  336  ff'.,  and  Mn.  vi.  72411. 
In  the  former  passage  the  poet  ascribes  the  origin 
of  the  world  to  the  same  force  which  at  each  new 
spring-time  clothes  it  with  fresh  life  : 

‘ Non  alios  priraa  crescentis  origine  mundi 
Illuxisse  dies ; aliumve  habuisse  tenorem 
Crediderim.  Ver  illud  erat ; ver  magnus  agebat 
Orbis,  et  hibernis  parcebant  flatibus  Euri, 

Quum  primae  lucem  pecudes  hausere,  virdmque 
Ferrea  progenies  duris  caput  extulit  arvis, 

Immissaeque  ferae  silvis  et  sidera  coelo.’ 

In  the  second  passage  he  speaks  of  the  Soul 
which  animates  the  body  of  the  world,  which 
streams  through  every  member,  and  from  which 
every  living  creature  sprang.  In  both  these  pass- 
ages the  poet,  no  doubt,  borrowed  freely  from 
other  writers,  and  esMcially  from  Lucretius  (see 
Conington’s  Virg.).  But  he  gives  expression  to 
the  thought  which  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe 
was  familiar  to  the  Romans  from  the  earliest 
time — that,  namely,  of  the  evolutionary  capacity 
of  matter. 

Literature. — Roscher  (see  Cosmogony  and  Cosmology  [Gr.], 
‘ Literature  ’),  where  readers  will  find  a full  account  and  criticism 
of  views  relating  to  Janus  ; F.  Lukas,  Kosm.  (see  ib.) ; Gromat. 
Vet.,  ex  rec.  C.  Lachmann,  2 Yols.,  Berlin,  1848-57 ; K.  O. 
Miiller,  Die  Etrusker,  new  ed.  by  W.  Deecke,  2 vols.,  Stuttgart, 
1877  ; L.  Preller,  Rom.  Mythol.,  2 vols.,  3rd  ed.  by  H.  Jordan, 
Berlin,  1881-3.  I.  F.  BURNS. 

COSMOGONY  AND  COSMOLOGY  (Teu- 
tonic).— The  word  ‘ Teutonic,’  as  we  take  it,  is  in 
its  way  descriptive  of  all  peoples  of  Germanic 
origin,  such  as  the  Scandinavian,  German,  Dutch, 
and  Anglo-Saxon.  The  word  ‘ Teuton  ’ first  ap- 
pears in  the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  and  is  then  applied  to 
the  Germanic  tribe  living  around  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Elbe.  Modern  ethnologists  join  in  the  com- 
mon division  of  the  Teutonic  race,  as  yet  existing, 
into  three  branches  : (1)  the  Scandinavian,  (2)  the 
Low  German,  and  (3)  the  High  German.  The 
Scandinavian  branch  includes  the  Icelanders,  the 
Norwegians,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Danes  ; the  Low 
German  branch  includes  the  Frisians,  the  Dutch, 
the  Low  or  Northern  Germans,  the  Flemings,  and 
the  Anglo-Saxons ; the  High  Germans  are  the 
Germans  of  Middle  and  Upper  Germany,  of  Switzer- 
land, and  of  Austria.  For  convenience’  sake  it  is 
just  as  well,  however,  to  speak  only  of  the  Scandi- 
navian and  the  German  branches,  since  this  is 
both  common  and  satisfactory.  ^ 

As  Teutons,  these  two  great  branches  had  a 
common  origin  and  a common  faith  in  the  super- 
natural. Thus  their  myths  are  also  essentially 
identical,  though  the  Scandinavian  is  much  richer 
than  the  German.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
reference  to  their  cosmogony,  for  which  we  have  to 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  Scandinavian  sources. 
But  whether  the  common  stock  of  Teutonic  belief 

1 Some  divide  the  entire  Teutonic  race  into  the  Eastern, 
Western,  and  Northern  branches.  Of  these  the  Eastern,  which 
once  consisted  of  Ostrogoths,  Visigoths,  and  Moesogoths,  is  now 
extinct ; and  the  other  two  divisions  are  identical  with  the 
Gennan  and  the  Scandinavian  branches. 
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is  faithfully  preserved  in  the  Northern  myths  is 
a matter  of  much  dispute.  In  reference  to  this 
problem,  two  different  schools  have  developed — 
the  conservative,  and  the  critical — to  which  must 
be  added  a number  of  more  or  less  independent 
investigators  of  a mediating  type,  leaning  towards 
the  one  side  or  the  other,  though,  of  course,  having 
much  in  common  with  both  (cf.  Literature  at  end 
of  art. ). 

It  is,  however,  safe  to  say  that  most  modern 
scholars  hold  that  Christianity  in  its  earlier  forms 
has,  in  a marked  degree,  influenced  the  old  Norse 
poets,  their  songs,  and  their  sagas,  and  conse- 
quently has  made  it  very  difficult  to  ascertain 
which  elements  in  this  mythology  are  genuinely 
Teutonic.  The  important  poem  Voluspd  especially 
is  viewed  with  much  suspicion,  as  may  be  well 
noted,  for  instance,  in  E.  H.  Meyer’s  edition  of  it 
{Voluspd,  eine  Untersuchunff,  Berlin,  1889),  in 
which  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  this  great 
cosmogonic  source  is  a mere  Christian  poem  in  a 
heathen  disguise,  composed  in  the  12th  cent,  by 
Saemund  the  Learned.  Several  later  authors  do 
not  agree  with  this  view,  but  rather  consider  it 
erroneous,  though  they  allow  that  the  great  song  has 
suffered  from  foreign  influences,  probably  mostly 
Christian.  Fui’thermore,  it  is  generally  held 
that  the  author  of  this  poem,  as  well  as  of  all 
the  songs  of  the  poetic  Edda,  is  unknown,  though 
the  various  lays  were  all  collected  in  the  13th 
century. 

From  the  German  sources  little  can  be  learnt  con- 
cerning the  cosmogony  of  the  old  Teutons.  Indeed, 
they  tell  us  next  to  nothing  of  any  of  the  beginnings, 
and  they  have  no  prophecies  with  reference  to  the 
future,  while  there  is  much  of  both  kinds  in  the 
Scandinavian  myths.  Traces,  indeed,  have  been 
found  in  Germany  of  a mythological  belief  similar 
to  the  Scandinavian,  and  even  identical  with  it. 
Thus  in  Waitz’s  ‘ Merseburg  MS  ’ (probably  from 
the  10th  cent. ) there  are  indications  of  a Balder  as 
an  originally  Teutonic  character ; Odin  is  men- 
tioned and  Frija  his  wife,  as  is  also  a class  of 
beings  named  Idisi,  who  perform  the  same  services 
as  the  Valkyries  of  the  Northern  myths.  These 
names  occur  in  certain  magic  formulse  of  undoubted 
heathen  character,  which  are  contained  in  the 
manuscript  just  mentioned.  A similar  source  is 
the  so-called  ‘ Wessobrunn  Prayer’  from  the  8th 
cent.,  in  which,  according  to  MuHenhotf  and  others, 
there  are  traces  also  of  an  original  Teutonic  cos- 
mogony with  the  concept  of  a large  void  and  yawn- 
ing abyss,  etc.  But  this  may  have  been  derived 
from  Christian  influences,  as  Wackernagel  con- 
tends. Another  source  is  found  in  Tacitus’  works, 
in  which  he  incidentally  or  otherwise  touches  upon 
the  belief  of  the  Teutons  (cf.  esp.  An.  xiii.  67  ; 
Germ.  ii.).  From  these  notices  it  seems  that  the 
old  Teutons  considered  fire  and  water,  and  also  salt, 
as  original  elements.  Similar  notions  are  to  be 
found  in  Snorri  Sturlason’s  Gylfaginning,  chs.  5 
and  6 (cf.  below,  p.  178,  on  the  cow  Audhumla  lick- 
ing salty  stones  in  Ginnungagap).  Finally,  there 
exists  at  Mainz  a letter  of  Daniel  of  Winchester 
{Ejp.  15,  Mon.  Moguntina  Coll.)  to  Boniface,  the 
missionary  to  the  Germans,  written  c.  720,  which 
to  some  extent  describes  the  cultus  and  beliefs  of 
the  ancient  heathen.  In  it  there  are  some  refer- 
ences to  the  origin  of  the  world  and  of  the  gods 
themselves. 

These  are  really  the  only  remains  which  we 
possess  from  the  German  branch  of  the  Teutons  as 
to  the  beginning  of  the  world,  except  that  in  the 
idiom  of  the  language  itself  and  in  certain  remain- 
ing forms  of  magic  there  are  some  recollections  of 
ideas  once  entertained  by  the  original  Teutons. 
But  from  all  these  remnants  brought  together 
there  cannot  be  constructed  anything  like  a 
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Teutonic  cosmogony.  For  such  we  have,  as,  already 
indicated,  to  turn  to  the  North. 

The  two  main  cosmogonic  sources  of  the  Scandi- 
navian branch  of  the  Teutons  are  Snorri  Sturlason’s 
Gylfaginning  and  the  Voluspjd.  The  former  is,  how- 
ever, of  less  value  as  being  very  much  a construction 
from  the  period  of  its  composition,  so  that  we  shall 
have  to  draw  mainly  from  the  latter.  According 
to  it,  the  origin  of  the  world,  with  its  resultants, 
was  as  follows  : 

‘ There  was,  in  times  of  old,  where  Ymir  dwelt, 
nor  land  nor  sea,  nor  gelid  waves ; 
earth  existed  not,  nor  heaven  above; 
there  was  a chaotic  chasm, 
and  verdure  nowhere. 

Before  Bor's  sons  raised  up  heaven’s  vault, 
they  who  the  noble  Midhgardh  shaped, 
the  sun  shone  from  the  south 
on  the  structure’s  rocks  ; 

there  was  the  earth  begrown 
with  green  herbage. 

The  sun  from  the  south,  the  moon’s  companion, 
her  right  hand  cast  round  the  heavenly  horses ; 
the  sun  knew  not  where  it  had  a dwelling  ; 
the  moon  knew  not  what  power  it  possessed  ; 
the  stars  knew  not  where  they  had  station. 

The  Aesir  met  on  Idha’s  plain  ; 

they  altar-steads  and  temples  high  constructed  ; 

their  strength  they  proved,  all  things  tried, 

furnaces  established, 

precious  things  forged, 

formed  tongs,  and  fabricated  tools. 

At  tables  played  at  home  ; Joyous  they  were ; 
to  them  was  not  the  want  of  gold, 
until  there  came  Thurs-maidens  three 
all  powerful, 
from  Jotunheim. 

Then  went  all  the  powers  to  their  Judgment-seats, 
the  all-holy  gods,  and  thereon  held  council 
who  should  the  dwarfs’  race  create, 
from  the  sea-giant’s  blood 
and  livid  bones. 

Then  was  JIbtsognir  created, 

greatest  of  all  the  dwarfs, 

and  Durin  second  ; 

there  in  man’s  likeness 

they  created  many  dwarfs  from  earth, 

as  Durin  said.’ 

Then  follows  a list  of  some  fifty-five  dw.arfs,  which 
the  high  gods  created  to  be  remembered  as  long  as 
mortal  men  exist  on  earth.  And,  as  in  Genesis 
and  most  other  cosmogonies,  so  in  the  Edda  there 
is  a story  of  a double  creation,  for  now  we  are  told 
that 

‘ There  came  three  mighty  and  benevolent  Aesir 
to  the  world  from  their  assembly. 

They  found  on  earth  nearly  powerless 
Ask  and  Embla, 
void  of  destiny. 

Spirit  they  possessed  not,  sense  they  had  not, 
nor  blood,  nor  motive  powers,  nor  goodly  colour. 
Spirit  gave  Odin,  sense  gave  Hoenir, 
blood  gave  Liidluir, 
and  goodly  colour.’ 

According  to  this  description  of  the  Creation,  we 
find  that  before  either  heaven  or  earth  was  made 
there  existed  a chaotic  state  with  a deep  yawning 
chasm,  later  called  Giiinung.agap  (‘  yawning  gap  ’). 
This  may  be  considered  as  the  terminus  a quo  for 
the  Teutonic  idea  of  creation.  In  the  Voluspd  the 
story  of  the  making  of  the  world  is  given  as  here 
quoted,  but  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  make  this 
the  only  source  of  the  cosmogony  of  the  Teutons, 
as  long  as  there  is  another,  which  proceeds  to  a 
much  more  detailed  description.  This  is  found  in 
the  prose  Edd.a  of  Snorri  Sturlason,  and  under  the 
heading  Gylfaginning,  as  before  mentioned,  hut  it 
is  rather  too  extensive  to  quote.  In  the  remaining 
literature  of  the  Eddas  there  are  also  a few  other 
references  to  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the 
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origin  of  tilings,  and  these,  together  with  the  two 
main  sources  just  mentioned,  offer  the  following 
composite  view  of  the  Teutonic  cosmogony. 

Ginnungagap  was  limited  to  the  north  by  the 
cold  and  frosty  region  called  Niflheim,  and  to  the 
south  by  Muspellsheiin,  with  its  fire  and  burning 
heat.  In  Ginnungagap)  itself  the  cold  from 
Niflheim,  carried  along  by  the  twelve  poisonous 
rivers,  the  Elivdgar  from  the  fountain  Hvergelmir 
in  the  lowest  deeps  of  the  abyss,  met  the  heat  from 
Miispellsheim,  resulting  in  the  first  development  of 
life,  which  took  form  in  a being  similar  to  a man 
and  called  Ymir,  who  was  of  immense  size  and 
became  the  progenitor  of  the  giants. 

Along  with  Ymir  there  arose  from  the  same 
union  of  cold  and  heat  a monstrous  cow  called 
Audhumla— an  original  conception,  it  seems,  and 
as  such  the  fructifying  power.  With  her  milk  she 
sustained  Ymir,  while  she  herself  fed  from  the 
salty  stones  in  Ginnungagap,  which  she  licked. 
From  her  contact  with  the  salty  stones  there  grew 
forth  another  being  called  Buri,  who  united  with 
Ymir’s  daughter  Bestla,  a sister  of  Mimir,  the 
water-demon.  By  Bestla,  Buri  had  a son  Bor,  who 
became  the  father  of  Odin,  Vili,  and  Ve.  Of  these 
Odin  was  the  greatest,  and  as  such  he  is  sometimes 
called  the  father  of  the  gods.  Odin  and  his 
brethren  finally  killed  Ymir,  drowning  in  his  own 
blood  his  entire  progeny,  the  giants,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Bergelmir,  who  escaped,  and,  in  his 
turn,  now  became  the  father  of  a new  race  of 
giants.  With  Ymir’s  body  the  gods  filled  the 
awful  and  dark  abyss,  Ginnungagap,  and  there 
made  the  world.  From  Ymir’s  flesh  they  formed 
the  earth ; from  his  blood  the  rivers,  lakes,  and 
seas  ; from  his  teeth  and  smaller  bones  they  made 
the  rocks  and  pebbles  ; while  from  the  larger  bones 
they  formed  the  mountains.  With  his  eyebrows 
they  surrounded  this  new-made  earth,  and  called 
it  Midhgardh,  outside  of  which  there  was  the  ocean 
— the  whole  being  now  overtopped  by  heaven, 
which  was  made  out  of  Ymir’s  skull  and  illumi- 
nated with  sparks  from  Miispellsheim  itself . From 
the  giant’s  brains  the  gods  made  the  flying  clouds 
and  the  mists. 

The  next  creative  act  of  the  Aesir,  or  high  gods, 
was  the  making  of  man.  Originally  he  was  made 
into  a pair  from  the  mystic  trees  Ask  and  Embla, 
which  the  sons  of  Bor  found  on  the  seacoast, 
when  one  day  they  were  walking  there.  To 
these  new-made  beings  Odin  himself  gave  life, 
Hoenir  understanding,  and  Lddhur  the  blood  and 
the  lower  senses,  placing  all  this  in  a most  beautiful 
fonn.  Of  man  in  his  original  state  we  noted  the 
following  from  the  Voluspd : ‘ Spiirit  they  pos- 
sessed not,  sense  they  had  not,  nor  blood,  nor 
motive  piowers,  nor  goodly  colour ; spiirit  gave  Odin, 
sense  gave  Hoenir,  blood  gave  L6dhur,  and  goodly 
colour.’  It  should  be  remarked  that  Hoenir  and 
L6dhur  are  identical  with  Vd  and  Vili. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  dwarfs  made  another  class 
of  beings  with  which  men  always  had  to  contend, 
and  who  probably  represent  a later  stage  in  the 
forming  of  the  Teutonic  myths,  caused,  perhaps, 
by  the  resistance  of  an  earlier  race  to  the  coming 
invaders.  These  dwarfs  constituted  a hostile 
power  of  great  number,  and  are  mentioned  at 
many  places  in  the  Eddas  and  in  the  earlier  Ice- 
landic literature. 

From  the  account  of  the  creation  of  man  we  have 
seen  that  trees  have  had  a prominent  place  in  the 
Teutonic  mind  from  the  very  beginning.  Most  im- 
portant of  these  trees  was  tlie  great  ash  Yggdrasil, 
which  was  the  life-tree,  the  tree  of  cosmic  unity 
and  of  all  existence,  spreading  its  branches  out 
over  the  whole  world,  and  reaching  with  its  top 
even  to  the  abode  of  the  gods,  while  sending  its 
roots  under  the  world  in  order  to  support  it.  Of 


these  roots,  one  goes  to  Niflheim,  where  it  is 
constantly  gnawed  by  the  subterranean  serpent 
Nidhogg  in  order  to  destroy  the  tree  and  the  world  ; 
the  second  root  stretches  to  the  region  of  the 
giants,  where  it  enters  the  spring  of  Mimir,  the 
great  ruler  of  the  nether  world  and  the  keeper  of 
the  tree  itself.  PTom  this  spring  even  Odin  has  to 
draw  bis  wisdom.  The  third  root  reaches  to  the 
home  of  the  gods  themselves,  from  under  which  the 
sacred  spring  of  Urd  has  its  pdace,  and  whence 
the  Norns,  the  sole  arbiters  of  all  human  destinies, 
constantly  scoop  water  to  pour  over  the  great  ash, 
so  as  not  to  allow  it  to  wither.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  this  care,  there  will  come  a time  when 
the  great  tree  will  lose  some  of  its  leaves  and 
branches,  and  then  it  will  begin  to  groan.  This 
will  be  the  signal  of  Ragnardk,  or  the  end  of  the 
pjresent  condition  of  the  world.  Now  the  final 
struggle  between  the  gods  and  the  giants,  between 
good  and  evil,  shall  be  fought,  when  evil  will  be 
for  ever  vanquished.  After  this  the  Yggdrasil  will 
flourish  as  never  before,  and  there  shall  be  a new 
age,  with  a new  earth,  in  which  the  hosts  of  the 
righteous  shall  dwell  for  ever  in  perfect  bliss. 

This  is  as  nearly  as  possible  an  objective  state- 
ment of  the  views  of  the  early  Teutons  as  regards 
the  beginning  of  the  world.  But  no  one  can  tell 
whether  these  beliefs  were  not  preceded  by  others 
of  a more  rude  and  simple  character.  This  view 
seems  probable  to  the  present  Avriter.  But,  as 
the  examination  of  this  hypothesis  would  lead  us 
into  the  altogether  uncertain,  Ave  shall  have  to 
rest  satisfied  Avith  the  matter  Ave  have  in  hand,  and 
congratulate  ourselves  that  we  have  so  much. 
Perhaps  its  philosophy  may  be  summed  up  as 
folloAvs.  The  early  Teutons  believed  in  a pre- 
existing substance  in  a completely  chaotic  state, 
out  of  Avhich,  through  the  incompatible  forces  of 
cold  and  heat,  there  arose  the  primitive  forms  of 
life,  endoAved  from  the  beginning  Avith  reproductive 
ower.  In  this  early  state  only  the  most  monstrous 
eings  were  produced — beings  like  Ymir  and  his 
race,  the  giants.  In  the  generating  forces  of  the 
coAv  Audhumla,  as  well  as  in  the  Lvo  trees  Ask 
and  Embla,  Ave  meet  neAV  factors  of  organization, 
forming  gods  and  men,  which  have  a very  near 
relationship.  These  are  not  generated  outside  of 
Nature,  but  Avithin  it,  and  are  thus  dependent  upon 
it.  Hence  it  folloAvs  that  even  the  gods  themselves 
are  temporal  a parte  ante,  and  not  eternal.  Un- 
doubtedly this  Avas  the  early  idea  of  the  Teutonic 
race  as  regards  the  superior  poAvers  in  which  it 
believed.  Furthermore,  the  gods  are  not  real 
creators,  but  organizers  forming  the  desirable 
objects  out  of  pre-existing  elements,  Avhich  may 
have  been  considered  as  eternal.  The  gods  may 
be  said  to  have  been  generated  from  Nature,  Avhile 
man  is  theAvork  of  these  gods  through  Nature,  and 
they  all  in  common  have  to  conquer  their  baser 
instincts  in  order  to  remain  free  from  trouble  and 
curse.  It  is  along  these  lines  that  the  world  itself, 
considered  as  a whole,  Avill  proceed  until,  after  a 
final  struggle,  the  neAV  Avorld,  Avith  its  ncAv  con- 
ditions of  happiness  and  bliss,  shall  be  ushered  in. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  cosmogony  of  the  Teutons 
contained  in  some  of  the  most  sublime  poetry  of 
ancient  literature.  Fcav  Avill  doubt  that  it  has,  at 
least  in  a measure,  been  influenced  by  early  medi- 
aeval Christianity,  as  Meyer  and  Bugge,  together 
Avith  many  others,  have  proved ; but  none  Avill 
deny  that  in  these  Icelandic  lays  Ave  possess  the 
essential  strata  of  genuine  Teutonic  belief. 

Literature. — The  Poetic  or  Smmundar  Edda,  crit.  ed.  b3'  S. 
Bugge,  Christiania,  1867,  Eng.  tr.  by  Benjamin  Thorpe,  London, 
1866,  literal  tr.  in  Vigtusson’s  Corpus  Poeticum  Boreale,  Oxford, 
1883 ; the  Snorra  Edda,  ed.  Copenhagen,  1848-87,  partial  Eng.  tr. 
by  1.  A.  Blackwell,  in  Northern  Antiquities,  London,  1847.  and  by 
R.  B.  Anderson,  Chicago,  1880  ; K.  Blind,  ‘ The  Teutonic  Tree 
of  Existence,’  Frazer’s  Magazine,  1887 ; P.  D.  Chautepie 
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de  la  Saussaye,  liel.  of  the  Teutons^  tr.  Boston  and  London, 
1002  ; S.  Bugge,  Studier  over  de  norduke  Oxide-  o<j  ilelteaiujai 
OirrlndelHe,  i.-ii.,  Christiania,  1881-1880,  Cenn.  tr.  by  O.  Brenner, 
Munich,  1889  (Eng.  tr.  of  vol.  ii.  under  tiie  title  The  llorru^  of 
the  Eddie  Poems,  London,  1899);  J.  Darmesteter,  ‘Les  Cos- 
mogonies aryennes/  in  Essaia  orientaux,  Baris,  1883 ; C.  F. 
Keary,  Outlines  of  Primitive  Belief,  London,  1882  ; A.  V.  Ryd- 
berg, Fddernas  yudasaga^,  Stockholm,  1898,  also  Gennanisk 
Mythologi,  i.-ii.,  Stockholm,  1880-1889  (Eng.  tr.  of  vol.  ii.  by 
R.  B.  Anderson  for  the  Norroena  Library,  London,  1900  if.); 
W.  Golther,  German.  Mgtholoyie,  Leipzig,  1895,  pp.  501-543  ; 
J.  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mj/thologie^,  Berlin,  1876 ; E,  H.  Meyer, 
Vbluspd,  Berlin,  1889  (tins  work  has  a good  list  of  references  to 
sources,  literature,  and  coinnientaries),  also  Die  eddische  Konmo- 
gonie,  Frcib.  1891;  K.  Miilienhoff,  Deutsche  Alterluinskunde, 
vol,  V,  (by  H.  Gering,  ‘ Die  Edda,’  Berlin,  1892) ; E.  Mogk,  Ger- 


man.  Mytholoyie,  Leipzig,  1906;  H.  Paul,  Grundr^'^i  d.  germ. 
Phil,  iii.^,  Strassburg,  189<1-1900 ; H.  Petersen,  Ota  hy>rd- 
hoernes  giuledyrlcclse,  Copenhagen,  1876;  K.  Simrock,  liuoji- 
buck  d.  deulschen  Mythologies,  Bonn,  1887,  6-53;  F. 

Kauffmann,  Deutsche  Mythologie'^,  Leipzig.  1898;  Paul  Herr- 
mann, Nordische  Mythologie,  Leipzig,  1003 ; H.  Scbiick,  ‘ Svensk 
gudatro  under  hednatiden,'  Einsk  Thhkrift,  1>95 ; cf.  also  T. 
M5bius,  Catalogus  Librorum,  Leipzig,  1856,  also  hia  Verzeich- 
niss,  Leipzig,  1880. 

Barmesteter,  Rydberg,  and  Grimm  belong  to  the  ‘con- 
servative* school,  wliile  Mogk  and  ileyer  are  very  critical  ^rith 
reference  to  the  contents  in  much  of  Ih-  Icelandic  literature, 
particularly  in  Vbluspd  and  ih^Snorra  E-ld-i  ; Golther  0‘  cupies 
a sort  of  intermediate  ground  ; .Mullenlioff  is  ufen-rrally  considered 
a very  safe  guide  and  a good  authority. 

S.  G.  VoUNGtUT. 
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COUNCILS  (Buddhist).— 

Before  giving  a short  survey  of  the  traditions  relative  to  the 
Buddhist  Councils,  it  seems  advisable  to  state  what  these 
Councils  were.  While  it  is  impossilile  to  accept  the  Buddhist 
opinion,  which  views  them  as  ecumenical  assemblies  after  t!ie 
Nicene  type,  it  is  at  the  same  time  necessary  to  explain  how 
Buddhist  monastic  life,  without  the  help  of  such  solemn  assem- 
blies, nevertheless  resulted  in  a sort  of  ‘Catholicism,’  and 
secured  the  redaction  and  the  compilation  of  Canons  of  scrip- 
tures very  like  one  another.  The  problem  of  tlie  origin  and 
character  of  the  early  sects  cannot  be  evaded,  for  sectarianism 
is  as  old  as  Catholicism  in  the  Buddhist  world  ; and  Councils 
are  said  to  have  been  held  by  the  * orthodox  * to  impugn 
sectarianism,  and  by  the  ‘heterodox’  to  define  their  own 
peculiar  tenets.  As  the  history  of. the  Canons  and  of  the  Sects 
will  be  dealt  with  elsewhere,  we  sliall  say  here  only  what  is 
necessary  to  avoid  misleading  ideas  about  the  Councils,  and  to 
justify  our  half-conservative,  half-critical  position. 

I.  Councils,  Canons,  and  Sects.— pro- 
fessed dogma  of  the  Buddhists  of  the  post-canonic 
ages  is  that  Councils  were  solemn  synods  of  Saints, 
where  g'Masi-omniscient  and  sinless  old  men  (arhats, 
sthaviras]  gathered  in  order  to  rehearse,  to  ‘ chant 
together’  (sahglti),  the  Word  of  Buddha  (First 
Council),  or  to  re-state  it  against  the  heretical 
views  of  innovators  (Second  and  Third  Councils), 
or  to  approve  the  addition  of  new  treatises  to  the 
sacred  lore,  or  to  give  authoritativeness  to  some 
theory  of  exegesis  (Tliird  Council  and  Kaniska’s 
Council). 

It  is  liardly  necessary  to  point  out  that,  as 
regards  the  First  Council,  the  ecclesiastical  dogma 
is  untenable.  No  European  would  admit  the 
‘ authenticity  ’ of  the  whole  I’ali  scriptures ; and 
— without  troubling  to  refer  to  a number  of 
specious  arguments — in  presence  of  such  facts  as 
are  adduced  by  Khys  Davids  {Buddhist  India, 
London,  1903,  p.  176)  or  R.  0.  Franke  (‘Buddhist 
Councils’  in  JFTS,  1908,  p.  8),  the  relative  lateness 
of  a great  or  the  greater  part  of  the  Nilcdyas  them- 
selves is  evident  (see  below,  on  the  later  Councils). 
But  it  is  safe  to  believe  witli  Kern,  whose  critic.al 
methods  are  by  no  means  uncautious,  that  there 
have  been  ‘synods’  (‘Qu’il  y ait  eu  des  synodes, 
personne  ne  le  nie  ’ [Geschiedenis,  ii.  265]).  Upani- 
sads  as  well  as  Suttantas  furnish  many  evidences 
of  the  habit  of  discussing  doctrinal  matters.*  We 
shall  venture  to  add  (1)  that  Councils  were  some- 
times leg.al  sessions,  of  the  type  apiuovcd  of  in  the 
Pali  Vinaya,  held  by  the  parochial  or  diocesan 
(or  even  polydiocesan)  clergy,  i.e.  a sahgha,  in 
order  to  inquire  into  accusations  brought  against  a 
monk  or  group  of  monks  (First  Council,  ordeal  of 
Ananda  [if  it  be  historical],  Second  Council,  on  the 
ten  extra-allowances  of  the  monks  of  Vaii(irili) ; 
(2)  that  heretical  views,  no  less  than  extia-legal 
practices,  may  have  been  a matter  of  scandal,  of 
inquiry,  of  doctrinal  apju'eciation  by  the  soi-disant 
supporters  of  tradition  (Council  on  the  Five  Points 

* See,  for  instance,  Dujlia,  i.  17b  ; llliys  Davids,  Dialogues  of 
the  Buddha,  i.,  O.xtord,  1899,  p.  214,  n.  2. 


Christian — 

Mediaeval  (D.  S.  Schaff),  p.  193. 

Modern  (H.  Thurston),  p.  197. 

of  Mahadeva?) — there  was  on  some  occasions  at 
least  more  or  less  formal  ‘consensus’  of  the  con- 
tending parties;  (3)  that,  possibly — we  dare  not 
say  probably,  for  no  human  being  Itnows  anything 
about  it,  and  ‘ probably  ’ would  be  misleading 
where  no  appreciation  of  probability  is  possible — 
immediately  after  the  death  of  the  Master,  some 
of  his  disciples,  lieaded  by  Upfili  or  Ananda  or 
Kasyapa,  tried  to  ascertain  at  least  a list  of  liLs 
authentic  sermons  and  teachings  ; they  agreed,  let 
us  say,  on  the  technical  ‘]ihrases’  which  are  the 
oldest  form  of  the  Frutimo/esa  (cf.  Muhuvyutpatti, 
§256 ft'.),  on  the  wording  of  the  Benares  sermon, 
etc.  ; (4)  that  kings  of  old  concerned  themselves 
with  ecclesiastical  affairs,  as  diil  kings  of  later 
times* — synods  and  doctrinal  disputatious,  usual 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  we  are  told  in  many 
sources,"  may  sometimes  have  acquired  special 
importance,  owing  to  royal  intervention  (Asoka, 
Kaniska?);  (5)  that  some  monasteries  (and  in 
early  times  there  were  huge  monasteries)  were 
like  permanent  councils.  Their  ‘ living  libraries  ’ 
became  Canons ; for  the  canonic  shajie  whicli  the 
Word  of  Buddha  (huddhapravavhana)  received  at 
last,  when  M''ord  became  Scripture,  had  been  for  a 
very  long  time  foreshadowed  by  the  oral  and 
mnemonic  distribution  of  the  Word  into  several 
Baskets  (Fitakas)  and  Collections  (N ikdyas).^ 

Real  synods,  rej^ional  or  local,  would  have  furnished  HudeihisU 
with  the  idea  of  primitive  and  catholic  Councils,  if  the 
immemorial  custom  of  conversing:  on  the  Law  had  not  early 
evolved  this  very  idea,  aiul  if  the  sectarian  spirit  iiad  not  griven 
to  it  a special  importance  : * Our  Scriptures  are  the  ^Vord  of 
Buddha,  for  tliey  have  been  authenticated  by  sinless  and  diN  ine- 
eyed  witnesses.’ 

But,  while  acknowledging  the  possibility  (even 
the  probability)  of  synoils,  we  are  at  no  loss  to 
point  out  more  certain  ami  farther  reaching  causes 
of  the  facts  to  be  explained,  viz.  the  formation  of 
the  body  of  the  Scriptures,  the  general  (if  not 
strict)  ‘ consensus  ’ of  the  sects  of  the  Hiiiayana  as 
concerns  Buddha’s  teaching,  and,  conversely,  the 
splitting  of  the  Order  into  sects. 

If  one  excepts  the  division  of  the  clergy  named 
‘forest  or  prntyekabuddhas,  ‘those  who  leave  the  world 
to  live  as  the  saints  of  old'  {I'sipravrajyd  [see  Poussin,  Bond- 
dhisme,  1909,  p.  356,  and  art.  Tantk.\s]),  Buddliist  monks  have 
never  been  hermits,  ‘ rhinoccros-liUe  ’ solitaries.  A novitiat-o 
so-callcd,  and  often  )n’olong*cd  appronticeshij>,  study,  and  service 
at  the  feet  of  the  preceptor,  fortuighdy  confession,  ccenobitic 
life,  and  prolonged  living  together  during  the  rainy  season 


1 Wc  may  cite  Anoka’s  Blifibni  Edict  and  Pillar  inscription  at 
Sarnilth  (V.  A.  Smith,  Early  Uistonj  of  Oxford,  1908, 

]>,  150);  also  (possibly)  liis  ICdict  on  the  Qniiuiuennial  Assembly 
(Fourth  Rock  Edict  [V.  A.  Smith,  ASotu,  Oxford,  1901,  p. 
116;  Kern,  Manual,  101]);  on  the  assemlOies  convoked  by 
llarsa,  see  V.  A.  Smith,  Early  History,  p.  32*2;  Kern,  loc.  cit., 
and  Geschiedenis,  ii.  220. 

“ For  instance,  Taranatha  (Gesehichfe  des  Buddkismus  in 
Indien,  tr.  Scluefncr,  1809).  Hiiicn  Tsiang  (Buddhist  Bcconis  of 
the  tr.  Beal,  1884). 

» On  the  oral  transmission  of  the  Vinayas,  sec  Fa-hicu,  xxxvi» 
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were  designed  to  prevent  the  admission  of  heterogeneous 
ciements  or  to  lead  to  their  expulsion.i  True  Buddhist  life 
was  secured  in  every  monastery,  and  the  itinerant  habits  2 
which  led  the  Brethren  from  their  aboriginal  country  to  the 
farthest  monasteries  of  the  ‘ Universal  Church  ’ established 
strong  ties  between  the  fraternities.  Thus,  the  sons  of  Sakya 
constitute  only  one  family  ‘ held  together  (not)  merely  through 
their  common  reverence  for  their  master,  and  through  a 
common  spiritual  aim,’  3 but  by  frequent  intercourse  and  a 
common  fear  of  deviating  from  Buddha’s  practice.  Rival 
orders,  whether  Jain  or  Brahman,  were  a danger  to  orthodoxy, 
although  they  were  also  a cause  of  it. 

There  are  no  bishops  in  the  Buddhist  Order,  nor 
even  abbots  in  monasteries  (vihdras) ; there  'was 
no  monk  entitled  by  the  Buddha  himself,  or  by  the 
Church,  or  by  ‘Elders  in  number’  (samhahula),  to 
be  the  ‘protection’  (patisarana)  of  his  brothers.^ 
Nevertheless,  the  present  writer  is  now  inclined 
to  believe  that  Buddhism  contains  more  of  a hier- 
archy than  Oldenberg  (Buddha^,  p.  i%6  = Bouddha?', 
p.  333)  and  he  himself  (Bouddhisme,  Paris,  1909, 
p.  335)  have  hitherto  been  willing  to  admit. 

The  ‘ecclesiastical  age,’  the  number  of  years 
elapsed  since  the  admission  into  the  Order,  and 
the  ‘sanctity’  (arhat-ship),  the  number  of  years 
elapsed  since  the  acquisition  of  the  passionlessness 
of  an  arhat,  are  the  principle  of  a hierarchy — not 
a constraining,  but  a very  ett'ectual  one.  The  rule 
of  addressing  an  ‘ elder  in  religious  life  ’ by  a special 
title,  bhante,  ‘venerable,’  instead  of  using  the 
primitive  and  levelling  dvuso,  ‘friend,’  is  attri- 
buted to  the  dying  Buddha ; it  was  enforced  at 
an  early  epoch,  though  not  at  the  very  beginning.® 
Arhats  were  jealous  of  their  privileges ; they  re- 
garded it  as  a very  grave  crime  unduly  to  claim 

1 As  too  often  happens  in  such  obscure  fields,  our  documents 
are  double-edged,  and  one  can  use  them  to  demonstrate  con- 
flicting theories — original  ‘orthodoxy*  as  well  as  original 
‘anarchy.*  For  instance,  we  are  told  of  monks  ‘who  had  no 
preceptors  and  received  no  exhortation  or  instruction/  wearing 
improper  garments,  eating  improper  food  . . , {Mahdvagga,  i. 
25,  in  SBE  xiii.  [‘  Vinaya  Texts,*  pt.  i.]  151) ; of  ‘ a certain  monk, 
who  had  formerly  belonged  to  a non-Buddhist  school,  silencing 
his  preceptor  by  reasoning,  and  going  back  to  that  same  non- 
Buddhist  school  ’ {ib.  i.  31.  8).  Even  old  monks  return  to  the 
world  or  go  over  to  a (schismatic)  faction  {ib.  i.  36.  1).  There 
are  monl^  who  forbid  novices  the  use  of  all  food  that  is  taken 
with  the  mouth  {ib.  i,  57.  3).  Relations  with  non-Buddhist 
devotees  are  forbidden  {Pdch.  41).  The  jatilas,  or  ascetics 
with  matted  hair,  are  said  to  have  thrown  their  hair  and  their 
sacrificial  utensils  into  the  river  when  Buddha  converted  them  ; 
nevertheless,  the  phrase  natthi  hutam,  ‘ oblations  to  fire  are 
of  no  use,’  is  with  the  Buddhists  a heretical  tenet 

just  as  it  was  probably  with  the  jatUas.  It  is  not  held  as 
absurd  and  impossible  that  a monk,  when  at  the  half  month 
the  Pdtiinokkha  (‘  Book  of  Confession  ’)  is  being  recited,  should 
say  : ‘ Now  for  the  first  time  do  I notice  that  this  rule,  they 
say,  is  handed  down  in  the  Suttas  . . . ’ {Pdch.  73).  Na3%  we 
find  the  case  discussed  of  not  a single  monk,  among  all  the 
Brethren  dwelling  in  some  particular  place,  knowing  the 
Pdtimokkha  {Mahdvagga,  ii.  17.  5 [SBE  xiii.  p.  xxxiv]),  but 
this  would  prove  far  too  much.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
sinful  monks  are  strong,  and  the  pious  monks  feeble  ; these 
last  are  dejected,  forced  to  silence  in  the  sahgha,  and  go  away 
to  another  country  {Ahguttara,  i.  68). 

All  these  testimonies,  and  many  others,  e.g.  the  dishonest 
method  of  securing  concord  and  orthodoxy  by  manipulation  of 
the  votes  (Oldenberg,  Buddha'^^,  p.  2QB>  — Bouddha^  [tr.  Foucher], 
p.  336;  Chullavagga,  iv.  14,  26,  in  SBE  xx.  [‘Vinaj'a  Texts,’ 
pt.  iii.]  56),  establish  at  the  same  time  : (1)  that  there  are 
germs  of  division,  and  no  small  danger  of  the  Order’s  losing  its 
originality ; (2)  that,  conversely,  there  is  a catholic  and  tradi- 
tional spirit,  asserting  itself  in  the  rules  of  excommunication, 
etc.  That  this  spirit  gained  the  upper  hand  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  history  of  the  Church,  the  constitution  of 
Canons,  etc.  But  the  same  history  (growth  of  Mahasangha, 
Lokottaravada,  Mahayana,  Tantrayana)  confirms  the  view  that 
there  has  always  been  a Buddhism  du  dehors,  a heretical, 
popular  Buddhism,  which  later  gained  the  predominance. 

2 See  Minayeff,  Recherches  sur  le  bouddhisme,  ch.  v.,  esp. 
p.  116  ff.  ; cf.  S.  L6vi,  ‘Saintes  Ventures  du  Bouddhisme,’ 
Conferences  faites  au  Musde  (hiimet,  AMQ  Bibl.  de  vulgarisa- 
tion, xxxi.  (1909)  125. 

3 SBE  xiii.  p.  xii ; see  Poussin,  Musdon,  1905,  p.  311. 

4 Ma^jhima,  iii.  8 ; reference  in  Oldenberg,  Buddha^,  p.  397  = 
Bouddha’^,  p.  335. 

c On  this  point,  see  R.  O.  Franke,  JPTS,  1908,  p.  18  f.  Ilis 
inquiry  shows  how  much  light  can  be  derived  from  a careful 
comparison  of  texts.  It  establishes  the  fact  that  ‘in  the  older 
canonical  texts  there  ax>pear8  a certain  customary  mode  of 
address,  different  from  that  prescribed  for  the  future  bj'  the 
Buddha.’  Here,  again,  one  may  urg^  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
‘elderness’  is  not  ijrimitive. 


arhat-sbip ; they  considered  themselves  as  the 
spiritual  aristocracy  of  the  Church,  the  universal 
sahgha  (cf.  the  legend  of  the  judgment  of  Ananda).* 
There  are  not  only  Elders  {thera),  but  ‘ Older 
Elders  ’ (theratara  = TTpea-^urepos,  therachirapabha- 
jita),  and  ‘ the  oldest  Elder  on  earth  ’ (pathavyd 
sahgJiathera) ; ^ and  these  old  monks  are  styled 
‘ Fathers  of  the  Church,’  ‘Leaders  of  the  Church’ 
(sahghapitdro,  sahghapar  indy  aka)? 

Thus  was  evolved  the  idea  of  Patriarchs,  vinayapdrrwkkhas, 

‘ chiefs  of  discipline,’  or  achdryas,  ‘ Masters,’  who  are  supposed 
by  the  Sinhalese  and  the  Northern  Buddhists  to  have  success- 
ively controlled  the  universal  Church.  Oldenberg  rightly 
observes  that  this  idea  of  Patriarchs  is  foreign  to  the  canonical 
literature ; but  we  are  told  in  Digha,  ii.  124,  that  such  and 
such  a saApha  possesses  theras  and  pdmokkhas,* 

The  feeling  of  the  unity  of  the  Order,  and  the 
actual  striving  to  promote  or  to  restore  this  unity, 
assert  themselves  in  the  sermons  of  Buddha  on 
‘schism’  {sahghabheda)?  the  most  hateful  crime, 
in  punishment  of  which  an  eternity  (kap^,  ‘ age 
of  the  world’)  of  sufiering  is  hardly  sufficient!® 
In  some  cases  Buddha  goes  so  far  as  to  forbid  the 
re-ordination  of  monks  who  have  turned  away  to 
schism  (or  who  have  followed  schismatics).’ 

But  we  ought  to  be  aware  that  these  sermons 
contain  a lesson  to  the  ‘ rigorists,’  or  conservative 
party,  as  well  as  to  fosterers  of  division. 

The  following  is  reported  to  Buddha : ‘ A certain  monk,  Lord, 
had  committed  an  offence  which  he  considered  as  an  offence, 
w'hile  the  other  monks  considered  that  offence  as  no  offence. 
Afterwards  he  began  to  consider  that  offence  as  no  offence, 
and  the  other  monks  began  to  consider  that  offence  as  an 
offence.  . . . Then  those  monks  . . . pronounced  expulsion 
against  that  monk  for  his  refusal  to  see  that  offence.  . . . Then 
that  monk  got  his  companions  and  friends  among  the  monks  on 
his  side,  and  sent  a messenger  to  his  companions  and  friends 
among  the  monks  of  the  whole  country.  . . . And  the  partisans 
of  the  expelled  monk  . . . persevered  on  the  side  of  that 
expelled  monk  and  followed  him  . . .’  Buddha  piteously 
exclaims  : ‘ The  safiyha  is  divided  ! The  saAgha  is  divided ! ’ 
but  he  has  words  of  rebuke  for  the  ‘ expellers  ’ : ‘ Do  not  think, 
O monks,  that  you  are  to  pronounce  expulsion  against  a monk 
for  this  or  that,  saying  : “ It  occurs  to  us  to  do  so.’”** 

One  has  to  distinguish  between  ivhat  is  really 
important  and  what  is  not  worth  disputing. 
Pdtimokkha,  the  essential  rule  of  the  Order,  and 
Dhamma,  the  essential  doctrine  leading  to  salvation 

1 In  Mahayana,  saAgha  = bgdhisattvagapa,  ‘ the  cohort  of 
the  celestial  Bodhisattvas  ’ (Santideva’s  Bodhicharydvatdra, 
Com.  ii.  st.  1).  In  the  later  Hinayana,  saAgha  = chattdro 
puri^ayvgd,  the  four  owners  of,  and  the  four  candidates  for, 
the  fruits  of  sotdpanna  . . . arhat  (Kathdvatlhu,  Com.  p.  32, 
Madhyamakavrtti,  p.  478).  This  idea  that  saints  (or  quasi- 
saints)  only  are  real  members  of  the  saAgha  is  visible  in  Sarh- 
yutta,  i.  233 : chattdro  cha  patipannd  chattdro  cha  phade 
fhitd  esa  saAgho  ujubhuto,  and  also  in  the  history  of  Councils 
(Chullavagga,  xi.,  xii.) ; see  discussion  in  Kathdvatthu,  xvii.  6. 

2 Chullavagga,  xii. 

^ Digha,  ii.  77  (=  SBE  xi.  6):  ‘So  long  as  the  brethren 
honour  and  esteem  and  revere  and  support  the  elders  of 
experience  and  long  standing,  the  fathers  and  leaders  of  the 
order,  and  hold  it  a point  of  duty  to  hearken  to  their  words,’ 
etc.  (We  have  objections  to  the  translation  ‘of  the  order,’ 
and  prefer  ‘ of  the  fraternities,  of  the  parishes.’)  Here,  again, 
the  text  shows  that  disrespect  towards  Elders  was  not  im- 
possible. Cf.  the  VaiSaJi  legend. 

4 See  Buddha^,  Z98(=Bowidhat^,  336),  reference  to  Dipavaihta, 
V.,  Parivdra,  2 ; Kern,  ii.  291 ; Samantapdsddikd,  292  (Vinaya- 
piiakam,  vol.  iii.  [1881]).  See  also,  on  the  ‘ Northern  ’ Patriarchs, 
Kern,  Geschiedenis,  i.  216. 

6 There  are  a number  of  synonyms,  or  quasi-synonyms,  which 
are  translated  as  follows;  ‘altercations,  contentions,  discord, 
quarrels,  divisions  ’ among  the  saAgha  (bheda),  disunion  among 
the  saAgha  (vaji),  separations  among  the  saAgha  (vavatthdna), 
schism  among  the  saAgha  (ndndkararta ; SBE  xv'ii.  288).  There 
is  ‘ disunion,’  when  the  number  of  disputing  monks  does  not 
exceed  eight ; ‘ schism,’  when  they  are  nine  or  more  (Chulla- 
vagga). It  must  be  observed  that  the  Vinaya  has  in  view  dis- 
putes in  a parish ; but  it  states  that  ‘ expelled  ’ monks  search 
for  partisans  ‘ in  the  whole  country  ’ (janapada),  and  that 
‘ expellers  ’ give  notice  abroad  of  the  expulsion.  The  Abhi- 
dharmakota  distinguishes  between  common  saAghabheda  and 
chakrabhedaCl),  which  is  the  real  saAghabheda;  it  adds  that 
bheda  supposes  in  the  ‘ schismatic  ’ (bhettar)  the  folly  of  believ- 
ing oneself  a ‘ Master  ’ (iastar),  like  Buddha. 

0 Itivuttaka,  § 1S= AAguttara,  v.  16= Kathdvatthu,  xiii.  1 = 
Parivdra,  xvii.  78  = Chullavagga,  vii.  6.  4.  [We  are  indebted 
for  these  references  to  Prof.  E.  O.  Franke.] 

7 See  Chullavagga,  vii.  6.  4 ; but  ct.  the  whole  paragraph. 

^Mahdvagga,  x.  1;  the  translators  of  ‘ Vinaya  Texts  ’ (SR.B 

xvii.  287)  have  : ‘ expulsion  against  a bhikkhu  whatever  be  the 
facts  of  the  case  . . . ’ (yasmirp  vd  tasmirp,  vd). 
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— tliese  are  important ; and  happily  ‘ there  are 
not,’  Ananda  says  to  Buddha,  ‘ two  monks  who 
dilfer  concerning  the  Eiglitfold  Path,  the  Four 
Efforts,’  etc.'  There  are  also  Adhipatiitiuhkha, 
Ajjhdjiva,  and  Abhidhamma,  subtleties  or  refine- 
ments or  niceties  concerning  monastic  life  and 
doctrine,  but  these  are  mere  trifles. 

When  two  monks  differ  (or  believe  that  they  differ)  on 
Abhidhamma,  one  has  to  content  oneself  with  the  mere  state- 
ment of  facts : ‘ You  differ  concerning  the  meaning  and  the 
letter  [of  a Sutra] ; well,  do  acknowledge  that  you  differ,  and 
do  not  dispute  thereof.’  2 

Again,  ‘ orthodoxy  ’ has  two  aspects  : not  to  rest 
content  with  ‘unreliable’  evidences  (see  below), 
and  not  to  impugn  systematically  received  opin- 
ions : ‘ Whatsoever  monk  . . . shall  speak  thus : 
“ I cannot  submit  myself  to  that  precept,  brother, 
until  I shall  have  inquired  touching  it  of  another 
monk,  an  experienced  master  of  the  Discipline,” 
that  is  a Pacnittiya,  a fault  requiring  repentance’ 
(Pack.  71). 

The  principle  of  the  achinyiyi  at  once  occurs  to  us,  according 
to  which  ‘it  IS  allowable  to  do  a thing  on  the  ground  that  “ my 
preceptor,  my  teacher,  has  practised  this  or  that”’:  this 
principle,  acknowledged  in  Brahman  circles,  was  maintained  hy 
some  Buddhists,  the  heretics  of  Vai^ali  {Vhullavagga,  xii.  2,  8) ; 
and  it  was  to  some  extent  agreed  to  hy  the  orthodox,  for  we 
are  told  that,  when  the  First  Council  was  just  concluded,  there 
came  a celebrated  monk,  Puraija,  with  ms  600  disciples,  who 
refused  to  adhere  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Council : ‘ The 
doctrine  and  the  disciplinary  rule  have  been  well  sung  by  tlie 
Elders ; nevertheless,  even  in  such  manner  as  it  has  been  heard 
by  me,  and  received  by  me  from  the  very  mouth  of  the  Blessed 
One,  in  that  manner  wili  I bear  it  in  my  memory.’  Neither  tlio 
Elders  nor  the  pious  writer  have  a word  of  rebuke  for  this 
individualism  {Chullavagga,  xi.  11). 

There  are,  we  say,  evidences  of  a very  tolerating 
tendency  ; in  order  to  assure  concord,  the  most 
reasonable  are  to  yield,  for  discord  is  the  greatest 
evil.  The  care  to  live  ‘well,  without  dispute,’  and 
the  care  not  to  lose  any  word  of  Buddha,  whenceso- 
ever it  might  come,  were  both  commended. 

It  may  even  happen  that  laymen  are  the  only 
supporters  of  some  important  texts : ‘ If  he  sends 
a messenger  to  the  monks,  saying,  “Might  their 
reverences  come  and  learn  this  suttanta  ; otherwise 
this  suttanta  will  fall  into  oblivion,”  . . . then 
you  ought  to  go  even  during  the  rainy  season  ’ 
(Mahdvagga,  iii.  5,  9 [SBE  xiii.  p.  xxxiv]). 

But  the  care  to  be  ‘ orthodox,’  and  not  to  alter 
Buddha’s  practice  (Buddha-achinna)  has  not  proved 
less  effective.  Not  only  irregular  practices,  but 
sinful  theories  (pdpikd  ditthi),  must  be  abandoned. “ 
The  legend  of  the  Vaiiall  Council  relates  the 
endeavours  of  the  ‘good  ones’  to  enforce  the  old 
rules.'  The  Mahdparinibbdnasutta,  without  men- 
tioning Councils,  points  out  that  one  ought  not  to 
rest  content,  in  the  matter  of  the  orthodoxy  of  a 
theory  or  of  a practice,  merely  with  the  testimony 
of  a hearer  of  Buddha,  of  an  Elder,  of  a (parish) 
sahgha,  or  of  many  Elders,  but  that  one  must 
look  at  what  we  venture  to  style  the  original 
source  : ‘ Without  praise  and  without  scorn  every 
word  and  syllable'’  [of  a hearer,  of  an  Elder,  etc.] 
should  be  carefully  understood,  and  then  one  must 
go  for  them  to  the  Sutra,  look  for  them  in  the 
Discipline.  If  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Sutra,  if  they  are  not  to  be  seen  in  the  Discipline, 
then  you  may  come  to  the  conclusion,  “Verily, 
this  is  not  the  word  of  the  Exalted  One”’  (Dlgha, 
ii.  124).“ 

1 Majjhimu,,  ii.  246 ; cf.  iii.  128.  But  wc  are  told  by  Bud- 
dbaghoija  that  these  very  lists  were  altered  by  heretics  (see 
Ahguttara,  i.  1883  [not  1885],  p.  08). 

2 Majjhima,  ii.  238  (nos.  103  and  104). 

2 See  SBJi  xiii.  226,  note : ‘ Temporary  expulsion  ...  is  pro- 
nounced against  monks  who  refuse  ...  to  renounce  a false 
doctrine.’ 

4 See  below,  p.  183. 

“ Although  Buddha  said : ' Syllables  are  without  any  im- 
portance ; you  ought  not  to  dispute  on  mere  trifles  ’ (Majjhima, 
li.  240). 

“ See  SBB  xi.  67 ; Dialogues,  ii.  133  (Ubys  Davids'  tr.,  from 
which  we  venture  to  differ  somewhat  in  wording) ; cf.  the 
Sanskrit  rendering  of  these  criteria  of  authenticity  in  Pous.sin, 
Bouddhisme,  p.  141. 


There  is  no  reason  to  deny  a priori  that  such  a notion  of  the 
Dhamnia-Vinaya,  as  being  more  authoritative  than  individual 
assertions  or  local  traditions,  is  very  old  and  even  primitive. 
Without  turning  the  early  monachism  into  a Catholicism,  one 
may  trace  strong  catholic  tendencies  in  the  ‘ universal  fraternity  ’ 
(chdturdida  sahgha).  The  order  of  the  dying  Buddha  that, 
after  his  death,  ‘the  “Law”  is  the  recourse,  the  lamp,  the 
island,’  has  been  obeyed.  From  religious  and  intellectual  needs 
has  issued  a system  of  rehearsing  practical,  legendarj’,  and 
doctrinal  lore — an  ever-increasing  and  more  or  less  organic 
growth  of  the  primitive  wisdom.  The  schools  which  style 
themselves  slhaviras  {Thera,  Theravddins)  wrongly  believe  that 
they  maintain  the  doctrine  ascertained  in  the  Councils  of  the 
Elders ; but  the  older  and  more  ‘ historical  ’ conception  is  very 
similar,  viz.  that  there  was  a tradition,  called  the  tradition  of 
the  Elders,  because  the  Elders  were  in  early  times  the  authori- 
tative witnesses  of  the  Buddha's  word. 

To  sum  up  : it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  ‘ Canons  ’ 
were  compiled  before  a relatively  late  epoch,  and 
additions  were  possible  for  a long  time  after  the 
sacred  lore  had  been  converted  into  sacred  books  : 
the  Pali  Parivdra  and  A bhidhammas  may  be  quoted 
as  evident  additions.  But  already  at  the  time  of 
the  compilation  of  the  Mahdparinibbdnasutta,  the 
notion  of  an  authentic  tradition,  whose  claims  are 
not  to  be  overborne  by  Isolated  theras  or  by  parish- 
clergy,  had  made  its  way.  And,  without  admit- 
ting a solemn  consensus  of  the  universal  Church, 
gathered  in  Nicene-like  assemblies,  one  can  under- 
stand how  the  coenobitic  and  itinerant  organization 
of  the  clergy  produced  this  ‘ common  patrimony  ’ 
of  all  the  sects — to  use  Cecil  BendalPs  phrase — 
which  underlies  the  sectarian  development  of  the 
Canons  known  to  us.' 

Whilst,  in  order  to  explain  the  ‘splittiii"  into 
sects  ’ and  the  diversity  of  the  Canons,  a Buddhist 
would  admit  the  mfdasahgiti-bhraMa,  ‘decay  of 
the  original  chanting  together  of  the  Law,’  ‘rup- 
ture of  the  primitive  consensus,’  we  shall  rather 
look  at  the  manifold  and  numerous  variants  in  the 
wording,  and  not  a few  discrepancies  in  the  mUc  en 
wuvre  oi  the  ‘ common  patrimony,’ as  the  natural 
result  of  a (doctrinally  and  locally)  diversified 
work  on  the  oral  tradition.  The  Pali  (ianon  itself, 
with  its  ‘ polygeneous  ’ loci  communes,  its  repeti- 
tions, its  parallel  stories  with  interchangeable 
heroes,  and  its  contradictions,  furnishes  us  with 
the  best  idea  of  what  this  tradition  was.  Najq 
it  would  not  be  impossible  to  extract  from  this 
Canon  two  or  three  Canons  all  complete,  all  like 
one  another,  and  all  conflicting. 

If  the  above  observations  are  correct,  it  is  not  impossible  to 
work  out  a provisional  theory  concerninij  the  origin  and  the 
character  of  sects.2  Tlie  legend  of  Purai.ia  and  numerous 
evidences  of  every  kind  prove  tliat  a central  authority  wiu 
wanting,  that  the  original  precise  doginatisiu  postulatetl  by 
some  modern  historians  is  purely  conjectural,  that  Buddhist 
monachism  contained  germs  of  ‘ localization  ’ or  division. 5^  But 
all  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  a sort  of  ‘ Catholicism  ’ or 
‘ orthodoxy  ’ at  least.  Sects  {blicdas)  may  arise  and  develop, 
without  being  the  results  or  the  causes  of  formal  schisms  or 
divisions  of  the  Church  {satighahheda\  and  without  implying 
repudiation  or  the  prohibition  of  * eating  together  ’ or  * com- 
municating togetlier’  with  monks  {asambhogaih  safighoia^ 
[Mahdmqgay  x.  etc.]) — a prohibition  wliich  is  made  known  by 
the  repucliating  parish  to  the  parishes  in  genei'al.  There  may 

1 The  consensus  of  the  dilferent  sects  as  concerns  the  sacred 
character  of  many  passages,  in  dogma  or  history,  is  not  a proof 
that  these  passages  were  unanimously  acknowledged  before  the 
splitting  into  sects.  Mutual  borrowing  from  sect  to  sect  was 
hy  no  means  impossible ; opposition  between  sects  was,  on  the 
whole,  restricted  to  a few  rules  of  practice  or  a few  iloctrinol 
tenets ; local  traditions,  or  fresh  acquisitions,  by  a particular 
sect,  by  some  monastery  or  group  of  monasteries,  were,  we  must 
admit,  generally  welcomed  by  the  others.  And  it  may  be  urged 
that  a sect — possibly  the  Pali-speaking  one — which  would  sur- 
pass its  fellow-sects  in  compiling  an  organized  body  of  Scriptures 
(or,  to  be  more  precise,  in  designing  a drawer-desk  in  which  to 
put  the  Buddha’s  words)  would  exercise  ipso  facto  a profound 
and  decisive  influence  on  the  Buddhist  Order  at  large.  It  does 
not  follow  that  the  traditions  of  this  sect  were  the  oldest,  or 
genuine  and  free  from  borrowing,  or  that  they  have  not  been, 
since  their  earliest  compilation,  manipulated,  developed,  or 
adulterated  in  many  ways. 

2 See  art.  Sects  (Buddhist).  We  are  not  here  concerned 
with  the  ‘ Great  Vehicle  ’ {Mahdydna). 

y ‘ Forest  men ' are  allowed  to  observe  ascetic  practices  that 
arc  more  or  loss  in  contradiction  to  the  principles  of  the  ‘ middle 
way  ’ between  luscelicism  and  laxity — a principle  solemnly  sUitod 
in  the  Benares  Sermon. 
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be  ‘ cantonments  ’ without  discord,  ‘ diversities  ’ without  excom- 
munication. It  is, 'for  instance,  a fact  tliat  Buddhists  used  their 
own  dialect  1 — Buddha  himself  is  said  to  have  allowed  his 
diseijiles  to  do  so  ; and  diversity  of  language  is  more  tiian 
sufficient  to  cause  distinction  and  wliat  we  maj'  call  ‘ liturgical  ’ 
opposition.  Details  concerning  monastic  life,  robes,  and  food 
are  also  decisive  in  this  regard:  fliscrepancies  could  not  but 
arise.  The  Pali  Vinaya  states  that  extra  allowances  ought  to 
be  tolerated  in  some  jirovinces  {Avanti)  ; four  monks  make  a 
sa-figha  in  ‘ Bordering  countries,’  nine  are  necessary  in  ‘middle 
countries  ’ {madhyamc^u\  etc. 

As  we  know  from  later  documents,  such  discrepancies  did 
not  lead  to  scandal  or  rupture.  Of  course,  a monk  ought  to 
follow  the  rules  to  which  he  has  subscribed  as  a novice  ; but  he 
is  not  obliged  to  protest  when  he  is  the  guest  of  monks  who 
use  food  forbidden  to  him  ; conversely,  his  guests  have  no  right 
to  force  their  own  rules  upon  him.‘^  But,  as  it  is  said,  ‘the 
very  water  has  taken  tire  ’ {SBE  xx.  119),  the  very  evidence  to 
which  we  refer  shows  that  intolerance,  too,  was  by  no  means 
impossible  in  such  cases. 

Diocesan  varieties,  which  we  may  consider  as  the  usual  origin 
of  sectarian  rivalries,  did  not  prevent  union  and  communion, 
and,  therefore,  did  not  prevent  collaboration  on  the  Canonical 
Literature.  Anything  that  claimed  to  be  ‘ Buddha’s  word  ’ 
obtained,  as  a rule,  adhesion.  Sutras  attested  by  extraneous 
tradition  {parasamayatas)  were  taken  into  consideration,  for 
later  doctrinal  contradictions  between  schools  depend  upon 
exegesis  rather  than  upon  sources,  and  are  more  concerned 
with  the  meaning  of  the  Sutras  than  with  their  authenticity. 
Schools  work  on  a common  literary  stock,  made  up  from 
mutual  borrowings,  and  they  arrive  at  divergent  conclusions, 
even  when  they  do  not  start  from  divergent  dogmatical  tenets. 
As  a rule,  doctrinal  contradictions  do  not  disrupt  the  sangha. 
If  the  clergy  of  a diocese,  through  the  action  of  a synod  or 
otherwise,  draw  up  a synthesis  of  the  Law,  the  objection  is 
ready  at  hand  : ‘You  alter  the  Law’  {sdsanaih  navakatam).^ 
‘No,  we  have  not  modified  the  cardinal  principles,  theological 
or  moral,’  is  the  answer.  And  this  answer,  be  it  right  or  wrong, 
is  probably  accepted.  It  may  happen  that  a theory,  for  instance, 
the  pudgalavdda  (‘doctrine  of  a permanent  eg6'\  would  lead 
some  sectaries  so  far  as  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  certain 
Sutras ; or,  conversel}’,  it  may  be  a question  amongst  the 
orthodox  whether  such  sectaries  have  any  right  to  style  them- 
selves Buddhists,  and  yet  they  are  recognized  as  ‘ scions  ’ of  the 
tradition  of  the  Elders.^ 

Thus,  if  we  consider  the  mutual  relations  of 
sects  and  their  legal  position  as  branches  of  the 
universal  Sangha — leaving  out  of  account  doc- 
trinal divergences  which  are  not,  as  such,  of 
paramount  importance — sects  are  not  to  he  con- 
trasted as  hostile  bodies,  with  closed  traditions. 
The  dream  of  Bimbisara  may  be  quoted  as  giving 
a true  symbol  of  the  Buddhist  church  : 

King  Bimbisara  once  saw  in  a dream  that  a piece  of  cloth 
was  torn,  and  a gold  stick  broken,  both  into  eighteen  frag- 
ments.5  Being  frightened,  he  asked  the  Buddha  the  reason. 
In  reply,  Buddha  said : ‘More  than  a hundred  years  after  my 
attainment  of  nirvana^  there  will  arise  a king,  named  A^oka. 
...  At  that  time,  my  teaching,  handed  down  by  several 
Bhiksus,  will  be  split  into  eighteen  schools,  all  ag-reeing,  how- 
ever, in  the  end,  that  is  to  say,  all  attaining  the  goal  of  final 
liberation.  The  dream  foretells  this,  O king,  you  need  not  be 
afraid.’  6 

II.  Traditions  concerning  the  Councils.— 
1.  First  Council  or  Rajagrha  Council. — The  Pali 
canonical  narrative  of  the  First  Council  (Chulla- 
vagga,  xi.  \^SBE  xx.  370])  may  be  summarized  in 
the  words  of  Kern:'^  ‘After  the  demise  of  the 
Master,  a certain  Subhaddha  said  to  his  fellows : 
“ Do  not  grieve  ! We  are  hap2Jily  rid  of  the  Great 
Ascetic.  We  used  to  be  annoyed  by  being  told, 
‘This  beseems  you,  this  beseems  you  not.’  But 
now  we  shall  be  able  to  do  what  we  like,  and  what 
we  do  not  like  we  shall  not  have  to  do.”  In  order 
to  obviate  the  dangerous  eft'ects  of  such  unseemly 

1 Clivllavagga,  v.  33.  1 : scikd  nirutti,  ‘ one’s  own  langu.age  ’ — 
understood  by  the  commentary  as  meaning  ‘ Buddha’s  own 
language.’  See  Oldenberg,  Introd.  to  Vinaya  Pitakam  (1879), 
p.  xlix  ; Minayeff,  Pali  Grammar  (Guj'ard's  French  tr.,  Paris, 
1874),  pp.  xxxix,  xlix,  and  Pdtimohkha  (1869),  p.  xliv. 

2 I-tsing,  Religieuz  iminents,  tr.  Ed.  Chavannes  (Paris,  1894), 
p._48. 

“ Kathdvatthu,  xxi.  1 ; cf.  Majjhima,  ii.  245. 

4 For  more  details,  see  art.  Sects  (Buddhist). 

^ Tiiis  figure,  18,  which  does  not  agree  with  our  lists  of  sects, 
po33il)!y  depends  upon  tlie  18  bhedakaraijatthus,  ‘causes  of 
division  in  tlie  Church’ — a fanciful  list  {Chullavagga,  vii.  .5.  2). 

1  I-tsing,  A Record  of  the  Buddhist  Religion  (tr.  Takalrusu, 
Oxford,  189C),  pp.  13-14  ; of.  andet.  Taranatlia,  tr.  von  Schiefner, 
St.  Petcrslmrg,  1809,  p.  274  ; and  Watters,  On  Yuan  Cliwang 
(1904),  i.  162  if.  : ‘ The  tenets  of  the  Schools  keep  these  isolated, 
and  controversy  runs  liigh  ; heresies  on  sirecial  doctrines  lead 
many  ways  to  the  same  end.  . . .’ 

7 Manual  (1890),  p.  101  f.  (with  some  omissions). 


utterances,  Kasyajia  the  Great  made  the  jiroposal 
that  tlie  Brethren  should  assemble  to  rehear.se  the 
Lord’s  precepts.  The  inoposal  was  adopted,  and 
Kasyapa  was  now  entreated  to  select  500  Arhats. 
This  being  done,  it  was  decided  that  Bajagrha 
should  ho  the  j'lace  of  assemlily.  During  a .seven 
months’  session  the  Vinaya  (“Discipline”)  was 
fixed,  with  tlie  assistance  of  Upali ; t\\&  Dhamma 
(“  Law,”  doctrine),  with  the  assistance  of  Ananda.’ 
There  are  added  some_  details  regarding  certain 
errors  or  misdeeds  of  Ananda,  who  had  to  make 
amends  for  them.  Lastly,  a celebrated  monk, 
Purana,  arrives  when  the  ‘chanting  together’  of 
the  Law  is  completed,  and,  although  he  admits  that 
the  Law  has  been  well  ‘ sung  ’ by  the  Elders  or 
Arhats,  he  prefers  to  ‘ bear  ’ the  Law  as  he  has 
himself  received  it  from  the  Master. 

According  to  Oldenberg,  ‘what  we  have  here 
before  us  is  not  history,  but  pure  invention  ’ ; ^ and 
every  one  will  agi'ee  with  him,  as  far  as  the 
‘ chanting  together  ’ of  the  whole  Vinaya  and 
Dharnia  ( = Sutras)  is  concerned,  although,  in  the 
words  of  Kern,  ‘ it  is  by  no  means  incredible  that 
the  disciples,  after  the  death  of  the  founder  of  their 
sect,  came  together  to  come  to  an  agreement  con- 
cerning tlie  principal  points  of  the  creed  and  of  the 
discipline.’^  As  concerns  the  minor  details,  whose 
unhistorical  character  is  by  no  means  evident 
(misdeeds  of  Ananda,  excommunication  of  Chhanna, 
etc. ),  Minayeff  thinks  that  they  are  to  some  extent 
historical,  and  the  present  writer  does  not  see  how 
this  opinion  can  be  ‘ proved  ’ to  be  either  right  or 
wrong.®  He  ventures  to  believe  that  it  is  right. 
The  author  of  Chullavagga,  xi.,  in  order  to  em- 
bellish his  history  of  the  First  Council  (a  legend  or 
a g'Mosf-legend,  an  ‘ aetiologic  ’ or  ‘ apologetic  ’ con- 
struction which  may  cover  some  kernel  of  truth), 
has  used  traditional  data,  which  are  neither  more 
nor  less  reliable  than  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
Buddhist  Tradition  contained.in  Vinayas  or  Sutras. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  necessary  to  decide  whether 
these  data  are  true  or  false ; in  any  case,  tliey  p)re- 
sent  us  with  useful  evidence  as  to  the  early  Church. 

The  narratives  of  several  sects — Dharmaguptas,  MahiSasakas, 
Sarvastivadins,  Mahasaughikas — are  parallel  with  the  Chulla- 
vaggeu  Although  there  are  manifold  discrepancies,  it  is  far 
from  certain  that  they  furnish  us  with  independent  traditions.'* * 
The  Chullavagga  looks  older,  for  it  does  not  contain  any  allusion 
to  the  rehearsing  of  the  Abhidharma. 

Much  importance  has  been  attributed  by  Oldenberg  and 
Franke  to  the  fact  that  the  Mahdparinibbdnasutta  5 altogether 
ignores  the  Council,  although  it  tells  of  the  indecent  attitude 
of  Subhaddha  (which,  according  to  the  Chullavagga.^  was  the 
occasion  of  the  Council) ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Chulla- 
vagga depends  (or  seems  to  depend)  on  the  Mahdparinihhdna 
therefore,  when  the  last  text  was  compiled,  the  very  idea  of  a 
primitive  Council  had  not  yet  appeared.  The  present  writer 
does  not  think  that  such  weighty  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  a mere  literary  comparison  of  the  documents.  The  very 
argument  would  not  have  emerged  if  the  PMi  Mahdparinxbhdna^ 
like  some  northern  editions  of  the  * Last  days  of  Buddha,’  had 
been  followed  by  the  narrative  of  the  Council ; and  it  is  not 
absurd  to  suppose  that  its  redactor,  for  mere  literary  reasons, 
abstained  from  giving  an  account  of  the  Council.7 


1 Introd.  to  Vinaya  Pitakam^  p.  xxvii. 

2 Kern,  Manual^  p.  103.  According  to  Dlgha^  iii.  210,  the  divi- 
sions among  the  Jains  at  the  death  of  the  Jina  caused  Sariputta 
to  ‘ rehearse  ’ the  Law,  to  compile  a mere  numerical  enumeration 
of  the  dogmatic  topics.  There  is  much  truth  in  this  information. 

3 As  is  well  said  by  Oldenberg,  quoted  in  /A,  1908,  p.  7. 

* See  R.  O.  Franke,  ‘ Buddhist  Councils,’  in  JPTS^  1908,  p.  75. 

3  ‘ The  Book  of  the  Great  Decease,’  the  Pali  narrative  of  the 
last  days  and  the  funeral  of  Buddha,  tr.  Rhys  Davids,  SBE  xi., 
and  Dialogues^  ii. 

6 See  Dialogues,  ii.  70. 

7 See  lA,  1908,  p.  8,  note;  also  Nanjio,  Catalogue  of  the 
Chinese  Transl.  of  the  Bud.  THpitaka  (()xford,  1853),  no.  552, 
and  SBE  xi.  p.  xxxviii.  [We  are  indebted  for  this  reference 
and  this  argument  to  M.  Louis  Finot.]  A typical  instance  of 
the  complexity'  of  these  literary  and  historical  problems  is 
furnished  by  the  various  narratives  of  the  episode  of  Purana. 
This  episode  is  more  developed  in  some  rrimyas  than  it  is  in 
the  Pali  Vivnya  Chullavagnu.  According  to  the  Vinaya  of  the 
MnhUdsakaSy  Parana  demanded  the  insertion  of  seven  perniis- 
flions  (keeping  food  indoors,  rooking  indoors,  etc.);  according 
to  the  Dharmaguptas,  of  eight.  Now  the  Pali  Vinaya  {Mahd- 
vagga,  vi.  17-19,  20.  4,  32)  states  that  the  problem  of  the  ‘eight 
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2.  Council  of  Vai^all  (Vesali).— According  to  a 
tradition  fully  developed  in  Chullavaqga,  xii.  [8BE 
XX.  386),  and  common  at  least  to  several  sects, 
there  was  held,  in  the  year  100  or  110  after  the 
Nirvana,'  a Council  to  examine  and  condemn  ten 
extra-legal  practices  of  the  monks  of  Vaisall.  The 
inhabitants  of  Vaisall  and  surrounding  country 
(Vraja,  the  modern  Braj)  are  known  as  Vrfis  (Paii 
Vajjis),  and  the  heretic  monks  as  V'cjiputrakas 
(Pali,  Vajiiputtalms).  The  heretical  practices  were 
described,  or  technically  jjointed  out,  in  short 
phrases — ‘ two  lingers,’  ‘ another  village,’  ‘ dwelling- 
place,’  etc. — some  of  which  were  no  longer  intel- 
ligible when  Chullavagga,  xii.,  and  the  other 
Vinayas  alluded  to  were  compiled,  as  is  shown 
by  the  discrepancies  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
‘ phrases.’ 

We  may  safely  acknowledge  the  historical 
character  of  a Vaisalian  controversy  on  ten 
points  of  monastic  discipline,  but  it  is  as  yet  im- 
possible to  draw  from  our  documents  any  con- 
clusion regarding  the  importance  or  the  (.late  of 
the  event,  the  development  of  the  monastic  insti- 
tution at  that  time,  or  the  date  of  the  Pali  Vinaya 
as  a whole.  The  present  writer  considers  it  a 
misleading  opinion  that  the  whole  Pali  Vinaya 
was  anterior  to  the  Vaisali  Council  bec.ause  it 
does  not  contain  any  allusion  to  the  ten  ‘ phrases.’ 
Further,  as  is  generally  admitted,  the  figures  100 
and  110  are  round  numbers. 

Oldenberg^'s  remark.?  on  Vaii^all  (Introd.  to  Vinaya  Pit.akayn^ 
and  ‘Buddh.  Studien/  ZDMG  xlii.  013)  cannot  be  said  to  have 
settled  the  question  in  favour  of  t!ie  priority  of  the  Vinaya. 
For  a discussion  of  the  arguments  pro  and  con  one  may  refer  to 
I Ay  1908,  p.  8111. 

R.  O.  Franke  defends  an  altogether  different  estimate  of  the 
* Vaisalian*  legend.  His  argument  against  Rajagrha  and 
Vaisali,  is,  in  short,  as  follows  : The  author  of  GiivtlaDaygay  xi. 
(First  Council),  has  turned  into  history  the  saying  of  Iluddha 
that  ‘after  my  death,  O monks,  the  Law  ought  to  bo  your 
refuge.’  Therefore,  thought  this  ecclesiastical  romancer,  the 
Elders  compiled  the  Law  just  after  the  Nirvana  ; and,  as  there 
was  no  tradition  whatever  concerning  this  sujiposed  Council, 
he  employed  all  the  ‘ evangelical*  data  which  could  he  of  use 
for  an  ‘apostolic’  history.  Again,  Buddha  was  said  to  have 
delivered  many  discourses  (compiled  in  the  Suttas  or  in  the 
Vinaya)  concerning  heretics  ‘who  proclaim  and  hold  as  right 
{dhamma)  what  is  wrong  {adhamma),  as  Discipline  '(vmaya) 
what  is  un-DiscipIine  {avinaya)' ; nay  more,  he  predicted  that 
the  Vajjis  would  be  desti’oycd  owing  to  their  disrespect  for 
Arhats,  their  discords,  etc.  [Various  misdeeds  of  the  Vesalian 
Vajjiputtakas  are  also  well  known  : during  the  lifetime  of 
Buddha,  they  adhered  to  the  ‘ live  points  ’ (ascetic  exaggerations 
of  Devadatta),  Chullavaggay  vii.  4.  1 ; or,  on  the  contrary,  tliey 
indulged  in  the  most  strange  indulgences — eating,  bathing,  and 
sleeping  as  they  pleased,  and  permitting  themselves  sexual 
intercourse  {Vinaya  Piiakam,  iii.  23  ; Par.  i.  7).]  From  these 
data,  the  ecclesiastical  romancer  Ims  constructed  a history  of 
a schism  (finally  settled  at  Vai^fili),  parallel  witli  his  history 
of  the  compilation  of  the  Law  (First  Council),  and  showing 
the  same  literary  skill : ‘ . The  chronicle  of  the  “ Second 
Council”  ...  is  not  only  a merely  literary  construction  ; it 
does  not  even  possess  any  relevant  subject-matter.  Whether 
such  monkish  steam  as  those  ten  puerilities  was  ever  let  olf 


(or  seven)  points’  was  discussed  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
Buddha,  who,  after  having  autliorized  the  ‘keeping  of  food  in- 
doors,’ etc.,  withdrew  this  concession  (see  JA,  1908,  p.  fi).  It 
is  not  easy  to  draw  a?iy  conclusion  from  such  coincidences.  (1) 
One  may  say  that  the  Mahi^dsakas  and  tlie  Dliannagwpfaa 
have  embellished  the  history  of  the  Council  througli  attribut- 
ing to  Purana  some  opinions  alluded  to  and  condemned  in  the 
Vi7iaya;  and  this  opinion  is  right  enough,  for  Purana  seems 
not  to  have  been  a man  to  patronize  extra  allowances;  and, 
from  a merely  literary  point  of  view,  tlie  Mahdvagga  (our  Pali 
recension,  or  SQ,me  other  edition  of  the  subject matter  of  the 
Makdvagga)  is  the  probable  source  of  the  Mahi^dsaka  informa- 
tion. But  (‘2)  it  is  very  probable,  or  rather  certain,  tliat  the 
redactors  of  the  Vinaya  {Pdtiviokkha,  Mahdvaggay  cti\)  have 
‘antedated’  many  prescrijitions  and  many  events,  Buddha  him- 
self being  said  to  have  condemned  practices  or  tenets  wliicb,  in 
fact,  appeared  only  after  bis  death,  and  became  occasions  of 
disputes  or  schisms. 

1 The  date  100  anno  nirvdiiiy  according  to  the  ChuUavagga, 
the  MahUdsakas (WassiVniff,  in  Taranatha,  p.  201),  tl\e  Dharma- 
guptas  (Beal,  Four  Lectures  on  Bud.  Lit.  in  China  [London, 
1882],  p.  83,  and  Berlin  Congress  of  Orientalists,  Ostas.  seel. ion, 
p.  33),  and  F.a-hien  (xxv.,  at  the  end);  the  date  110,  a(^cording 
to  the  Sarvastivadins  (llockhill,  L\fc,p.  171;  //1, 1008,  p.  104), 
Hinen  Tsiang  (Watters,  On  Vunn  Chwangy  ii.  73  f.,  cf.  p.  75, 
note).  Taranallia  (p.  42)  says  that  the  ligiiro  ‘ in  tlm  Vinaya  of 
Other  schools  ’ is  210  and  220. 


has  little  or  no  importance  for  the  history  of  Buddhist  litera- 
ture.’ 1 

3.  The  tv/o  Asokas  and  their  Councils. — 

(1)  The  Pali  Vinaya  {Chullacagga,  \’I.>  •: 

Council  was  held  in  a.b.  loO,  but  it  d .cs  noi,  n . • • ■ . . 
sovereign,  and  it  contains  no  allubi*jn  io  ' r L . iL 

Other  sources  (.l/a/ir.<d«aA;a^,  Dkann<ujuiAa^,  .riii  .\ai  ' ' 
[A.B.  110])  seem  to  be  equally  silent  on  p'  -ui 

(2)  Pali  later  sources  (Sinhale.se  sources)  :;rj  /W  the  name  of 
the  sovereign,  Kalaioka,  and  they  add  that  the  Wt'dian 
schismatics  (Vajjiputtakat;  in  their  turn  held  -v  O inc-i,  ‘ise 
‘Great  Assembl}-,'  whence  issued  the  •^>.-ct  M-d'r-'lAghil.T,  ‘of 
the  Great  Aiisembly ’—while  the  ^lur  -■.I’-iiii..  - ..fe  -aid  by 
other  sources  to  maintain  tb'd-  this  * Gr.  ,.t  A.ssembly ' was  held 
immediately  after  the  Rajagrha  Council. 

(3)  Vasumitra,  the  author  of  a on  n - - ?•,  hitherto 

undated  (see  Minayeff,  iiech-irch  -ji,  ]>.  - . u - t * g'-vre 

Vaisall,  tells  us  of  a Couneil  held  in  a.i;.  ji  ».  u P-’ ;iipulr:4, 
under  A6oka,  concerning  ‘ fi\ « jh/uiI  ' ; - ■ c - •?  f J 

in  the  division  between  the  Church  and  «lie  .1  . -■  t. 

(4)  Bhavya,  the  author  of  .ui'jther  tn  ..*  ••  • 'i  ^ , i •. 

the  tradition  of  the  Sammitiy.as  that  * ii  b*-ld  in 

A.B.  137,  at  Pat^iliputra,  under  the  kings  ^ an- i i .r..i  Ma'. 
[concerning  ‘ five  points ' VJ. 

(5)  According  to  the  same  authority,  the  >thAvir  \9  - 1>  v.[.\  a 
Council  w’as  held  in  a.b.  IfiO,  at  l’a[-iliputra,  und.  r A r :i- 
cei  jiing  some  controverted  question,  and  n ro-uP.'-'l  .n  lae 
M a 1 j a s rl  n g h i k a sch  i sm . 

(0)  According  to  Taranatha  (p.  44).  during  t)«e  Ii*  ' .''f 

A4oka,  Vatsa,  a I’/rahman  from  Ka-.idr,  a n.onk  =<r  « • an 
elder  (sthavira)  preached  to  the  common  1 . .iple  Jb*  *r-  d 
the  existence  of  a soul,  and  caused  no  lirt'.  «iG  1.  i.,,,  . . 
the  clergy.  The  ‘noble  Black’(dn/a  or  nr.  a-.c  v • - 1 
succeeded  Dhitika  in  the  ‘ protection  of  the  L os 1 --  5 . ■ 

whole  body  of  clergy  in  the  I’uFi.iiriiii-monjibicry,  ii  M o i 
(iMarwar),  and  after  a session  of  three  months  the  folk  w:  r-  . i 
Vatsa  and  Vatsa  liimself  were  conv.-rle<l. 

This  Council  appears  in  an  altogether  different  Ii  /Lt,  1 o .-ly, 
as  ‘the  collection  of  the  Scriptures’  through  tin- 1 Mit  V.ii'i- 
putra,  in  Tanjur,  Mdo,  132,  where  it  is  daf'<l  a.i.  1 ^ ned  in 
Bhavya,  with  the  figure  200  or  400.*  Tlu-  '•.i-  i of  Jb.-  \ .InJ. 

1 To  the  present  writer  it  appears  tb  it  on,-  ml_’.t  ' ..riy 
maintain  the  reverse.  It  is  a priori  i>rol‘ible  llcti  tin-  -- 
courses  of  Budilha  on  .schisms,  the  prc  dii  uon  c.f  tin-  misfiT’  .r.:.- 
of  the  Vajjis,  and  the  fanciftil  attribution  to  thorn  -d  !•  ^ d 
practices,  either  ascetic  or  sinful,  far  from  hein^'  tin-  lir^ . uy 
cause  of  the  legend  of  a schism,  are  the  t-vUi-cquencc,  M,i  re- 
licxion  of  some  tradition  relative  to  some  his'oric\l  in 

wliich  the  Vajjis  (or  Vai^alians)  were  •■onoenud.  And  tL=‘ 
dispute  on  tlie  ‘ten  points*  was  probably  ''Ucli  an  event. 
are  greatly  mistaken  if  a part  of  the  I'Oi././u,  na> , of  tlie  t -G- 
mvkkha  itself,  is  not  made  up  of  new  (we  do  not  say  nvd.  rn) 
acquisitions  of  the  earliest  Huddhibt  discipline,  a.  .piisiti.o.s 
mainly  duo  to  tiie  development  of  tlie  l>nler  and  to  the 
necessity  of  stating  rules  for  new  caso-s  -acquisilii.»«w  which 
were,  of  course,  antedated  and  solemnly  atlributeil  to  Buddha 
himself.  For  instance,  when  Buddlia  is  ^aid  to  have  first 
authorized  and  finally  withdrawn  some  allowance,  have  we  not 
some  right  to  suppose  Chat  the  Cliurch  itself  Imti  mo<lificd  its 
rules?  We  know  little  of  this  early  history.  Biui<lhist  Vina> a 
and  Sutra  may  be  compared  with  an  apocryphal  Gospel  wluro 
the  decisions  of  Niciea  and  the  Canons  of  (finny  may  be  fvuinil 
side  by  side  with  Apostolic  traditions.  We  have  only  a few 
episodes  which  bear  an  appearance  of  truth,  in  so  far  at  Icivst 
that  they  are  not  piously  antedated  ; but  amongst  (liein  is  the 
Council  of  Vaii^fiU.  Tiie  ‘ ten  point>s  ’ have  not  hi  < n M one-',  i cd  ’ 
from  the  data  of  the  Vinaya  by  pseudo-historians,  even  if  ibe 
narrative  depends  on  the  r/nnya,  as  U.  (>.  Franke  has  provi-d 
it  to  do;  on  tlio  contrary,  it  is  not  impossible  that  tlie  I f./if 
has  been  largely  amplified  owing  to  many  Vai^ali-like  disput«‘s. 

Five  doctrines  on  Arliat-sliip  and  the  I’atli,  tlie  originat»>r  of 
which  is  nameil  Maliadcva,  and  sometimes  Bliadra  (see  below, 
p.  184l>,  ixudJltASy  lUlfi,  p.  413). 

y The  wonl  ‘king’  (Tibet,  rgyat-po)  is  in  the  singular  (see 
Roekhill,  Life,  p.  ISO,  note),  but  Namla  and  Mabapadma  are 
two  persons  (cf.  Taranatha,  p.  01 ; WassilietT,  p.  47  [5lj).  Nanda 
seems  to  have  been  the  second  or  tbinl  successor  of  A^oka  (see 
V.  A.  Smith,  JBAS,  1001,  p.  851). 

■1  See  Bhavya  ap.  llookbiirs  Life,  p.  1S7.  In  the  wonls  of  tV.e 
latter,  * ...  a Council  lield  in  the  year  .\.n.  137  (see  (4)  above) 

. . . the  monks  continued  to  ipiarrel  for  sixty-three  eara  after- 
wards, that  is  to  say,  till  .\.b.  200;  and  102  years  later  (Le.  a.b. 
302)  the  Sthavira  and  Vritsi()ntriya  schools  verified  the  canon 
[“  riglilly  collected  the  tlootnno Tlie  present  writer  liolds 
against  Roekhill,  (1)  that  gnas-brtan  gnas  fualii  bus  must  b4 
translated  Slhaiyira  Vatsipatriyr^xa  (or  t^pufretur),  tliatis  to  sj\y, 
‘tlio  Elder  named  Vatsipiitra  eoUected  tlio  di'ctrino’;  (2)  tliat 
the  figure  102  is  wrong ; Bhavya’s  brgya  phi'ag  ghis  may  be  or 
must  1)0  200  (see  Jasohke,  7'ibet.  Granunary  Kng.  tr.,  l.inidon, 
1SS3,  p.  31  n.),  and  iManjughsahasavajra,  quoting  Bliavsa.  has 
fi  As’  hrgyay  that  is  to  say,  200.  Wo  iiave  137-1-03-  a.b.  200.  If  wo 
a<ld  200,  wo  have  400,  the  date  of  the  Vatsiputriya  Council 
according  to  Tanjur,  t.  132,  fol.  32  (Taranutiui,  p.  298).  Wo 
prefer  to  take  the  figuro  200  of  Bhavya  as  tho  total  137+03, 
for  tho  phrases  dc-nas  lo  brgya  2>hrag  (pus  lidas  jnxi  rjes  ta. 
dc  rjes  lo  Uis  brgya  lidaspar  may  he  trunslatod : ‘ tlien  {tatas) 
two  hundred  years  being  elapsed,  then,  after  (wo  hundred 
years  ’ (cf.  Taranatha,  p.  298,  line  0 f.).  [The  dispute  of  ('3  years, 
says  Taranatha  (p.  01),  lasted  100  years  from  its  commencement 
till  its  final  settlcmcnt.j 
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initi'iyas,  ‘ adherents  of  Vatsiputra,’  scions  of  the  sthavims,  is 
well  known  for  its  theory  of  a soul  (pudnala).^ 

(7)  Sinhalese  sources:  a Council  in  a.b,  236,  at  Piitaliputra, 
\inder  A^oka  (Dharma^oka),  which  proclaimed  the  ortliodoxy  of 
tile  Vibhajyavada  (‘doctrine  of  the  distinction’),  to  which 
belongs  the  Pali  or  Sinhalese  Church,  and  authenticated  the 
last  of  the  Pali  Abhidharma  treatises,  the  Kathdvatthu. 

The  obvious  conclusions  are  as  follows,  (a) 
Nothing  precise  was  known  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  Mahasahghikas.  They  claimed  to  be 
ancient  and  orthodox.  Others  styled  them  heretics 
and  schismatics.  The  Sinhalese  identified  them 
with  the  Vesalian  Vajjiputtakas,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  in  favour  of  this  identification ; some 
sects  believed  that  they  originated  out  of  tlie  dis- 
Ifute  on  the  ‘ five  points,’  and  it  seems  certain  that 
they  admitted  the  ‘five  points.’  {b)  There  was  a 
tradition  of  a Vesalian  Council  on  ‘ten  points,’ 
date  uncertain,  no  mention  of  king ; and  (c)  a 
tradition  of  a Council  on  ‘ some  controverted 
question,’  more  precisely  on  ‘ five  points’ ; date  un- 
certain, and  probably  no  mention  of  king,  (d)  The 
monks  of  Ceylon  supposed  that  their  Kathdvatthu, 
a catalogue  of  heresies,  had  been  first  preached 
mysteriously  by  Buddha;  they  were  well  aware 
that  the  book  was  ‘ modern,’  nay,  that  it  had  been 
revealed  by  Tissa  Moggaliputta,  some  centuries 
after  the  Nirvana  ; and  they  had  reasons  to  admit 
that  their  Scriptures,  inclusive  of  the  Kathdvatthu, 
had  been  rehearsed  in  a Council,  which  could  not 
be  the  Vaisali  Council,  since  the  Chullavagga 
ignores  Tissa  and  the  Kathdvatthu. 

It  was  reasonable  to  place  all  the  important  events  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  under  A^oka,  a sovereign  who  had 
evidently  been  a second  ‘ mover  of  the  Wheel  of  the  Law  ’ ; and 
this  was  done.  (Note  the  exceptional  mention  of  Nanda  and 
Mahapadma,  above,  p.  183.]  Again,  Pataliputra  was  the  evident 
seat  of  such  meetings.  Our  Northern  documents  are  scanty 
and  conflicting,  but  they  give  the  impression  that  there  was  no 
certain  tradition  of  the  date  of  Aioka : 100,  110,  137,  or  160  are 
figures  out  of  which  no  chronology  can  be  extracted  (‘  no  oil 
out  of  sand,’  na  sikatdbhyas  tailam). 

Sinhalese  tradition  places  the  Vaisali  Council  in  100  under 
Kala^oka,  and  the  Pataliputra  Council  in  236  under  Dharma^oka. 
Besides  the  ‘ Northern  ’ figrures  for  ASoka  (100  [110],  137,  160), 
there  was  a fourth  figure,  a.b.  236  (17  or  19  years  after  his  corona- 
tion in  A.B.  217,  219).  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  question 
whether  these  were  fanciful  or  traditional  computations.  In 
fact,  the  authors  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  ‘concocted’  in 
Ceylon  admitted  this  figure,  without  troubling  themselves  very 
much  to  adjust  it  to  some  other  chronological  details  of  their 
own  ; and,  as  they  maintained  the  canonic  date  of  Vaisali,  and 
were  at  a loss  to  name  the  sovereign  reigning  in  a.b.  100,  they 
imagined  a ‘ black  A^oka,’  Edldtoka — a mere  idolum  libri.^ 

The  Sinhalese  narrative  of  the  Third  Council  is 
open  to  serious  objections  as  concerns  the  rehearsal 
of  the  Pali  Canon  and  of  the  Kathdvatthic  as  it 
stands  now,  and  as  regards  the  solemn  declaration 
by  the  whole  clergy  that  Buddha  was  a Vibhaj- 
javddin,  i.e.  that  he  adhered  to  the  tenets  of  the 
school  of  this  name.  But  some  details  are  histori- 
cal, and  the  story  itself  rests  on  historical  gTound. 
Asoka’s  inscriptions  are  explicit  enough  as  to  the 
king’s  intervention  in  clerical  questions : we  know 
that  he  decreed  expulsion  (‘  putting  in  white  [i.e. 
layman’s]  garments  ’)  against  [monks  or]  nuns. 
The  Sinhalese  tradition  may  be  relied  upon  when 
it  affirms  that  such  rules  were  enforced  against 
bad  monks,  ‘ pseudo-Buddhists  ’ ; * but  that  ‘ here- 
tics ’ were  ill-treated  by  the  king  seems  rather 
incredible.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  inscriptions  contain  no  allusion  to  a 
‘ Council,’  and  some  historians  feel  obliged  to  place 

1  Vdtslputnya — the  reading  is  certain — is  translated  gnas- 
maJd  bu;  Vatsa  is  a conjecture  of  Schiefner  tor  gnas-pa; 
VaiiA-putra,  a conjecture  of  the  present  writer's  for  gnas-rnahi 
hu.  Kern  says  that  the  Vafcsiputriyas  are  ‘ evidently  the  same 
as  the  Vajjiputtakas  of  the  [Sinhalese]  Chronicles  ’ (Manual,  p. 
HI):  that  is  to  say,  in  their  ‘genealogy’  of  the  sects  the 
Sinhalese  give  to  the  Vatsiputriyas  the  old  name  Vajjiputtakas. 
But  there  is  only  oMasi-homophony  between  these  two  names. 

‘•2  See  V.  A.  Smith,  JRAS,  1901,  j).  855.  We  are  much  in- 
debted to  this  authority. 

3 See  Samantapasadika,  Vinaya,  iii.  .312  [read  line  19  apapab- 
hdjefA,  ‘ forced  to  rpiit  the  order  ’] ; cf.  iSik^dsamitchchaya,  p.  66 
(which  forbids  such  spiritual  usurpation  of  the  ‘ civil  power'), 
and  Lot'icg  of  tin  Good  Law,  SUE  xxi.  ch.  xii.  17. 


the  Council  in  the  short  time  between  the  Pillar- 
inscriptions  and  the  death  of  the  king  (.see  ii.  126). 
But  the  question  is  whether  the  Council  was  what 
it  is  said  to  have  been,  a ‘Nicene’  Assembly, 
and  not  rather  a series  of  synods  or  dogmatic 
diymtations. 

Until  the  Kathdvatthu  has  been  thoroughly 
studied  and  compared  with  ‘ Northern  ’ documents, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  describe  the  ancient 
doctrinal  discussions ; but  we  already  possess  a 
few  hints  which  may  prove  useful. 

(a)  The  name  of  Tissa  Moggaliputta,  the  hero  of  the  Third 
Council  and  the  ‘ defender  ’ of  the  Vibhajjavadin  faith,  is  quoted 
in  the  books  of  a rivai  sect,  the  Sarvastivadins.  The  Vijdd- 
nakaya,  a treatise  of  this  sect,  ‘ is  a tedious  argumentative 
treatise  combating  the  views  of  a Moginiin  who  denied  the 
reaiity  of  the  Past  and  the  Future  . . .’  (Watters,  On  Yuan 
Chwang,  i.  374).  This  ‘thesis  of  the  omni-existence’  (sarva- 
stivdda),  which  gave  their  name  to  the  Sarvastivadins,  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  Kathdvatthu  (i.  6-10).  It  is  at  least  possible  that 
a Moggaliputta  maintained  the  system  or  method  of  distinction 
(vibhajjaf)  wliich  already  appears  in  the  sermons  of  Buddha  on 
sabham  atthil  ‘Does  anything  exist?'  (Saihyutta),  and  is  em- 
ployed in  some  places  of  the  Kathdvatthu. 

(b)  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  ‘five  points’ — the  five 
theories  attributed  to  a schismatic,  MahMeva  by  name,  concern- 
ing the  Arhat-ship  and  the  Meditation — which,  according  to  the 
‘ northern  ’ sources,  were  discussed  under  ASoka  and  formed  the 
origin  of  the  Mahasaughika  schism, — are  also  discussed  in  the 
Kathdvatthu  (ii.  1-6).  f 

(c)  Further,  the  first  heresy  condemned  in  the  Kathdvatthu — 
‘ Is  there  in  the  truest  and  highest  sense  a soul  (pudgala)  1 ’ — is 
known  from  the  Northern  sources  as  the  capital  tenet  of  the 
Vatsiputriyas  (see  above,  p.  184) ; and  we  believe  that  the  pro- 
blem of  the  ‘ soul  ’ aroused  division  in  the  earliest  tunes.  The 
second  heresy — ‘Can  an  Arhat  fall  from  Arhat-ship?’ — is  also 
very  ancient,  etc. 

To  sum  up : it  seems  almost  certain  that  a 
number  of  heresies  discussed  in  the  Kathdvatthu 
may  have  occasioned  discussions,  synods,  and 
divisions  in  the  days  of  Asoka,  and  even  before  his 
time  ; that  there  was  a Kathdvatthuppakarana,  a 
‘ book  on  controversies,’  which  could  be  easily 
completed,  and,  in  fact,  has  been  enlarged  through 
many  and  manifold  additions.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that,  in  a primitive  form,  it  was  in  some 
way  connected  with  Tissa  Moggaliputta. 

4.  Council  of  Kaniska. — The  documents  concern- 
ing this  Council  are  late,  ‘ more  or  less  at  variance, 
and,  moreover,  very  vague. 

It  seems  that  this  Assembly  is,  for  the  Sarvastivadin  School, 
what  Moggaliputta’s  Council  is  for  the  Vibhajjavadin  School  of 
Ceylon — an  apologetic  guasi-invention.  Like  the  Vibhajjava- 
dins,  the  Sarvastivadins  possess  treatises  on  Abhidliarma,3  and 
maintain  that  these  are  authoritative  (word  of  the  Buddha) ; their 
authenticity  or  authority  was,  they  say,  recognized  at  the 
Council  held  under  Kaniska,  and,  moreover,  a Commentary  on 
the  Abhidharma-txeaXXsei  (Vibhd^d)  was  compiled  or  written  on 
this  occasion.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  Ahhidharmakoia, 
while  stating  the  conflicting  theories  of  the  Vaibhasikas  (scions 
of  the  Sarvastivadins,  relying  on  the  FidAixfd)  and’of  the  Sau- 
trantika  (who  consider  the  Abhidharma-treatises  as  ‘ human  ’ 
works),  does  not  mention,  we  think,  Kaniska’s  CouncO ; further, 
that  all  the  Kasmiras  (monks  of  Kasmir,  the  stronghold  of  the 
Sarvastivadins  and  Vaibhasikas)  are  not  Vaibhasikas. 

The  narratives  of  this  Council  are  to  some  extent 
dogmatic  legends, and  seem  only  to  bear  witness 
to  the  literary  activity  of  the  Sarvastivadins.  As 
is  well  said  by  Takakusu,  until  the  treatises  of  this 
school  shall  have  been  made  accessible  to  scholars, 
it  will  be  vain  to  argue  about  the  Council  or  its 
proceedings  (see  artt.  Vaibhasikas,  Sarvastiva- 
dins). 

1 See  JRAS,  1910,  p.  413. 

2 Kern,  Manualy  p.  121  (see  also  GesckiedeniSy  ii.  359).  Kern 
gives  a summary  of  the  narratives  of  Fa-hien,  Hiuen  Tsiang, 
Taranatha  {Tibet.  Lebensbeschreibung  Sakya  Munis,  tr.  von 
Schiefner,  St.  Petersburg,  1849).  V.  A.  Smith  {Early  History, 
p.  249  £P.)  adds  new  evidences,  especially  Takakusu’s  observa- 
tions. The  date  of  Kaniska,  in  the  present  writer’s  opinion,  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained ; bat  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that 
the  Sarvastivadins’  books  are  either  earlier  or  later  than 
Kaniska  {q.v.). 

3 It  seems  certain  that  the  two  Abhidharmic  collections  have 
nothing  in  common. 

4 The  present  writer  cannot  agree  with  Kern’s  opinion 
{Manual,  p.  122)  that,  as  a result  of  the  Council,  ‘ somehow  an 
agreement,  a modus  vivendi,  was  hit  upon  on  the  base  of  the 
principal  truths  unassailed  by  any  of  tlie  18  sects.’  Such  an 
interpretation  of  the  legends  is  opposed  b}"  the  fact  that  the 
Sarvastivadin  character  of  the  Council  seems  to  be  proved. 
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5.  We  must  be  content  simply  to  note  a tradi- 
tion as  to  later  Councils;  A.B.  400 — Vatsiputra’s 
Council;  A.B.  700  — Maha.sanimatiyas’  Council; 
A.B.  800 — a Council  under  Bliutika  and  Buddlia- 
mitra  (Wassilieff,  ap.  Taranatha,  p.  298). 

Literature. — Almost  all  the  books  on  the  history  of  Bud- 
dhism : C.  F.  Kbppen,  Die  lieligion  des  Buddha^  Berlin,  1859, 
ii.  10 ; W.  Wassilieff,  Ber  BuddhismuSy  St.  Petersburg,  1860, 
m 37  [Fr.  tr.,  Paris,  1865] ; H.  Kern,  Geachiedenis  van  het 
Bxtddhismey  Haarlem,  1881-84,  ii.  232  [French  tr.  by  G,  Huet, 
Bibl.  d* Etudes  du  Musee  Guimety  x.  and  xi.,  1901-3],  Manual  of 
Indian  Buddhism  {GIAP  iii.  [1896]  8),  p.  101  ff. ; H.  Olden- 
berg:,  BuddhUy  sein  Leben  . , . p.  399  (5th  ed.,  Stuttgart,  1906  ; 
2nd  Fr.  ed.,  Paris,  1903,  p.  337),  Introd.  to  Vinaya  Pilakam, 
p.  XXV,  London,  1879,  ‘ Buddhistische  Studien’  {ZDMG  Hi. 
[1898]  612) ; J.  P.  Minayeff,  Buddizm/Uy  St.  Petersburg,  1887, 
[Fr.  tr.  ‘Itecherches  sur  le  bouddhisme,’ d’Et.  dit  Mus&e 
Gnimety  iv.,1894];  Vincent  A.  Smith,  Early  Hist,  of  India‘S, 
Oxford,  1908.  Some  monographs  may  be  noted  : V.  A.  Smith, 
‘The  Identity  of  Piyadasi  with  A^oka  Maurya  and  some  con- 
nected Problems’  {JRASy  Oct.  1901,  pp.  827-858);  L.  de  la 
Vallde  Poussin,  ‘ Les  Conciles  bouddhiques  * {Mus^ouy  1905  [tr. , 
I Ay  1908]),  and  ‘The  Five  Points  of  Mahadeva  and  the  Katha- 
vatthu*  (jRASy  1910,  p.  413);  R.  O.  Franke,  ‘The  Buddhist 
Councils  at  Rajagrha  and  Vesali’  {JPTSy  1908).  Original 
sources  are  chiefly : Pali  Vinaya  ^tr.  SUE  xiii.  xvii.  xx.) ; 
Tibetan  treatises  on  sects,  in  Wassilieff,  Buddhismus ; Rock- 
hill.  Life  of  the  Buddha,  London,  1884 ; Chinese  Pilgrims 
(Fahien  [tr.  Legge,  Oxford,  1886] ; Hiuen  Tsiang  [Watters, 
On  Yuan  Chwang,  London,  1904-5]). 

L.  DE  LA  ValliSe  Poussin. 

COUNCILS  (Christian  ; Early,  to  A.D.  870). — 
I.  The  various  kinds  of  Councils. — The  Councils 
of  the  early  Church  may  be  classified  as  follow.s : 
(1)  Diocesan,  being  the  assembly  of  a single 
diocese ; (2)  Provincial,  being  of  all  the  dioceses 
comprised  in  an  ecclesiastical  province ; (3)  Coun- 
cils of  united  provinces,  being  assemblies  of  several 
neighbouring  provinces,  sometimes  called  Plenary 
Councils  (concilia  plenaria)  ; (4)  Patriarchal,  being 
of  the  provinces  united  in  one  patriarchate,  some- 
times called  Plenary  or  Universal  Councils  (concilia 
plenaria  or  concilia  universalia) ; (5)  National, 
being  of  the  provinces  existing  in  a country, 
sometimes  called  Plenary  or  Universal  Councils, 
frequently  identical  with  Primatial  and  Patri- 
archal Councils ; (6)  General  Councils  of  the  East 
or  of  the  West,  being  of  all  the  provinces  in  the 
East  or  the  West ; (7)  General  Councils  repre- 
senting in  their  constitutions  the  whole  Church  ; 
(8)  Ecumenical  Councils,  being  Councils  whose 
decisions  were  accepted  by  the  whole  Church.’ 
To  these  may  be  aclded  (9)  the  Councils  held  at 
Constantinople  in  the  4th  and  following  centuries, 
known  as  the  Home  Councils  (crlu'odot  MrjfioOo-ai)  ; 
and  (10)  the  Mixed  Councils  (concilia  mixta)  of  the 
9th  and  following  centuries,  held  in  regard  to 
matters  of  Church  and  State. 

2.  The  constitution  of  Councils. — (1)  Adioce.san 
Council  consisted  normally  of  tlie  presbyters  of 
the  diocese,  meeting  under  the  presidency  of  the 
bishop.  The  rule  of  the  bishop  was  not  regarded 
as  being  rightly  exercised  altogether  independently 
of  the  presbyters,  altliough  he  had  the  power  and 
the  responsibility  of  decisions. 

In  the  letters  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Antiocii  the  authority  of  tlie 
bishop  is  constantly  viewed  as  being  exorcised  in  connexion 
with  the  presbyters  (see,  e.g.y  ad  E^.  20  ; ad  Magn.  6,  7 ; ad 
Trail.  3).  St.  Cyprian  {Ep.  xiv.  4),  writing  to  his  presbyters 
and  deacons,  says : ‘ From  the  beginning  of  my  episcopate  1 
determined  to  do  nothing  separately  of  my  own  judgment, 
without  your  advice  and  without  the  assent  of  the  laity.’  The 
advice  of  clergy  and  laity  was  sought  by  the  bishop  in  regard  to 
those  whom  he  ordained.  St.  Cyprian  {Ep.  xxxviii.  1)  writes  to 
his  presbyters  and  deacons  and  laity:  ‘In  the  ordination  of 
clergy  it  is  our  custom  to  consult  you  beforeluind,  and  to  con- 
sider in  common  counsel  the  character  and  deserts  of  indi- 
viduals’; and  a canon  of  the  Gth  cent.  Gallican  document, 
known  as  the  canons  of  the  ‘ Fourth  Council  of  Carthage ' 
(canon  22;  see  Hardouin,  Concilia^x.  080),  which  passed  into 
the  general  Western  canon  law  {Dccrct.  i.  Ixxiv.  0),  enacted 
* that  a bishop  is  not  to  ordain  clergy  without  the  advice  of  his 
clergy,  so  that  he  may  look  for  the  assent  and  witness  of  the 
people.’ 

1 The  nomenclature  is  not  uniform  ; but  it  prevents  confusion 
to  use  ‘ General  ’ for  Councils  representative  of  the  whole  Church 
in  their  constitution,  and  ‘Ecumenical  ’ for  those  whoso  decisions 
are  accepted  by  the  whole  Church, 


From  this  dependence  of  the  bishop  on  the  ad\ice 
of  tho.se  in  his  diocese  the  diocesan  Councils  had 
their  origin.  The  normal  constitution  of  .such 
Councils  was  that  they  con.sisted  of  the  bishop  and 
presbyters  of  the  diocese,  though  in  important 
matters  other  bishops  Avere  .sometimes  a.s.sociated 
with  the  Council. 

For  instance,  a Carthaginian  Council,  probably  earlier  than 
A.D.  249,  is  described  by  St.  Cy'prian  {Ep.  i.  1)  as  composed  of 
‘ I and  my  fellow-bishops  who  were  present,  and  our  fellow- 
presbyters  who  sat  with  us.’  At  a Roman  Council  held  a little 
later  there  were  present,  besides  Cornelius  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
and  the  Roman  presbyters,  five  bishops  who  happened  to  be  at 
Rome  at  the  time  (Cornelius  in  Cypr.  Ep.  xlix.  2).  About  a.d. 
320,  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  summoned  a Ckmncil  <Jt 
the  presbyters,  together  wth  certain  bishops  who  were  then  at 
Alexandria,  to  consider  the  case  of  Arius  (see  Epiph.  adv.  Ilasr. 
Ixix.  3).  A 6th  cent.  Gallican  canon  in  the  so-called  ‘ Fourth 
Council  of  Carthage’  (canon  23;  see  Hardouin,  i.  980),  which 
passed  into  the  general  Western  canon  law  {De^nt.  ii.  xv.  7 
[OJ),  enacted  ‘ that  a bishop  is  not  to  hear  the  case  of  any  one 
without  the  presence  of  his  clergy ; and  the  judgment  of  the 
bishop  shall  be  void  if  it  is  not  confirmed  by  the  presence  of  the 
cler^.’ 

By  means  of  bis  diocesan  Council  the  bishop 
had  the  advice  of  his  presbyters  and  their  assent 
to  his  decisions  in  the  exercise  of  discipline  and 
the  selection  of  candidates  for  ordination,  and, 
moreover,  knew  the  mind  of  his  diocese  Avhen  he 
came  to  meet  other  bishops  in  the  larger  Councils. 

(2)  As  the  diocesan  Councils  arose  from  the 
relation  of  the  bishop  to  the  presbyters  of  his 
diocese,  so  the  provincial  and  larger  Councils  had 
their  origin  from  his  relation  to  the  other  bishops 
of  tlie  province.  The  local  Council  concerning 
Arius,  held  at  Alexandria  by  Bishop  Alexander, 
mentioned  above,  led  to  that  bishop  convening  a 
Council  of  many  bishops  (Socrates,  HE  i.  6).  The 
still  larger  Council  of  Nictea  (A.D.  325)  was  also 
due  to  the  controversy  about  Arius ; and  this 
Council  formulated  a specific  provision  for  the 
holding  of  provincial  Councils  in  order  that  the 
excommunications  of  individual  bishops  might  be 
revised  by  the  bishops  of  the  province,  and  the 
danger  of  injustice  consequently  lessened. 

‘ In  regard  to  the  excoiiinuinicatcd,  whetlier  of  the  clergy  or 
of  the  laity,  the  sentence  passed  by  the  bishops  of  each  pro- 
vince shall  have  the  force  of  law  in  accordance  with  the 
canon  which  enacts  that  those  who  have  been  excommunicated 
by  some  bishops  shall  not  be  admitted  by  others.  Inquiry 
must,  however,  be  made  to  see  that  the  bishO]>  has  not  passed 
the  sentences  of  excommunication  from  smallness  of  mind,  or 
from  love  of  strife,  or  from  some  such  perversit}'.  In  order, 
then,  that  such  an  inquiry  may  be  held,  it  has  seemed  good 
to  decide  that  during  each  year,  in  each  province.  Councils 
be  held  twice  in  the  year,  that  all  the  bishops  of  the  province 
may  meet  together,  and  that  such  iiiquines  be  made,  and 
that  thus  tliose  who  have  evidently  offended  against  tlieir 
bishop  may  be  seen  by  all  to  have  been  reasonably  excom- 
municated, until  the  assembly  of  the  bishops  may  think  well 
to  pronounce  a milder  sentence  in  their  case.  The  Councils 
are  to  be  held,  the  one  before  Lent,  in  order  tliat  all  smallness 
of  mind  may  be  put  away,  and  that  the  gift  may  be  offered 
to  God  in  pureness,  the  other  in  the  autumn  ’ (canon  6 ; see 
Hardouin,  i.  823-320). 

This  canon  of  Nicsea  is  of  great  importance  as 
illustrating  [a)  the  purpose  of  revising  the  acts 
of  individual  bishops  by  the  holding  of  provincial 
Councils ; and  (b)  the  connexion  between  the 
exercise  of  the  bishop’s  authority  and  his  power 
of  excommunication.  Similarly,  it  was  enacted  by 
the  Council  of  Antioch  in  341  that, 

‘ if  any  one  be  excommunicated  by  his  own  bisliop,  lie  may  not 
be  admitted  by  other  bishops  unless  he  has  been  restored  by  his 
own  bishop,  or  unless  a Council  has  been  held  and  he*  has 
a]ipeared  before  it  and  made  Ids  defence,  and  convinced  the 
Council  and  obtained  a new  decision.  This  decree  applies  to 
laity  and  presb^'ters  and  deacons  and  all  ecclesiastics  ’ (canon  6 ; 
see  Hardouin,  i.  696). 

Apart  from  exceptions  at  Kome  at  the  end  of 
the  5th  cent.,  and  in  Spain  in  the  7th  cent.,  to 
be  mentioned  later,  the  constituent  members  of 
provincial  and  larger  Councils  were  bishops  only, 
though  presbyters  and  deacons  and  lay  people 
wore  sometimes  present.  The  earliest  instances 
of  Councils  of  a character  to  be  reckoned  with 
proviiicinl  or  larger  Councils  are  those  held  during 
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the  2nd  cent,  in  Asia  Minor  concerning  Montanism, 
and  in  many  places  concerning  the  date  of  Easter. 
Such  scanty  evidence  as  exists  ahout  these  Comicils 
indicates  that  the  memhers  of  them  were  bishops 
only  (see  Euseb.  HE  v.  16,  23,  24  ; Libellus  Synodi- 
cus,  in  Hardouin,  v.  1493-1496  ; Salmon,  in  Smith- 
Wace,  DCB  iii.  938 ; Hefele-Leclercq,  Conciles,  i. 
128-130,  151-153).  At  the  African  Councils  held 
in  the  middle  of  the  3rd  cent.,  presbyters  and 
deacons  and  lay  people  were  present  (see  Cypr. 
Epp.  xvi.  4,  xvii.  1,  3,  xix.  2,  xxx.  5,  xxxi.  6, 
xxxiv.  4,  Iv.  5,  lix.  15,  Ixiv.  1),  and  expressed  their 
opinions,  sometimes  in  opposition  to  that  of  their 
bishop  {ib.  xvii.  3,  lix.  15) ; but  the  actual  decisions 
were  the  work  of  the  assembled  bishops,  who  alone 
were  the  constituent  members  of  the  Councils. 
For  instance,  a Council  summoned  to  dismiss  the 
question  of  the  validity  of  baptism  administered 
by  schismatics  was  held  at  Carthage  on  1st  Sept. 
256.  Besides  the  eighty-seven  bishops  from  pro- 
consular Africa,  Numidia,  and  Mauretania,  who 
were  the  members  of  the  Council,  there  were 
present  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  a large 
number  of  lay  people.  That  only  the  bishops 
were  the  constituent  members  of  the  Council  is 
shown  by  the  judicial  pronouncements  being  their 
work  alone  (see  ‘Sententi®  Episcoporum,’  in  S. 
Cypriani  Opera-,  cf.  Cypr.  Epp.  i.  1,  xix.  2,  xliv., 
xlv.  2,  4,  lix.  13,  Ixiv.  1,  Ixx.  1,  Ixxi.  1,  Ixxii.  1, 
Ixxiii.  1).  The  Councils  held  at  Antioch  in  264  or 
265,  and  269,  to  consider  the  charges  against  Paul 
of  Samosata,  are  described  by  Eusebius  as  con- 
sisting of  bishops.  Presbyters  and  deacons  were 
present  at  Antioch  in  connexion  with  the  Councils, 
and  at  one  of  them  a presbyter  took  a prominent 
part  in  the  discussions  ; but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  these  Councils  differed  from  those  at 
Carthage,  so  as  to  include  others  besides  bishops  as 
constituent  members  possessing  votes,  though  the 
letter  written  to  announce  the  decision  of  the  last 
Council  of  the  series  was  in  the  name  of  ‘ bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons,  and  the  Churches  of  God  ’ 
(see  Euseb.  vii.  27-30).  Similarly,  the  Arabian 
Councils  about  244  consisted  of  bishops,  though 
Origen,  who  was  a presbyter,  took  part  in  a con- 
ference held  in  connexion  with  one  of  the  Councils, 
and  appears  to  have  spoken  in  the  actual  proceed- 
ings of  another  Council,  but  on  the  invitation  of 
the  bishops,  not  as  a member  of  the  Council  (see 
Euseb.  vi.  33,  37).  The  constituent  members  of 
the  Councils  held  in  the  4th  cent,  were  bishops, 
and  any  presbyters  or  deacons  or  ecclesiastics  in 
minor  orders  who  might  be  the  representatives  of 
absent  bishops  and  empowered  to  vote  on  behalf 
of  those  whom  they  represented.  Thus,  at  Elvira 
in  305,  twenty-six  or  thirty-six  presbyters  were 
present,  had  seats,  and  signed  the  decrees  in  a 
group  after  the  bishops ; deacons  were  present 
standing  ; and  lay  people  were  present.  But  the 
decrees  were  described  as  the  decisions  of  the 
bishops  (see  ‘ Acts  of  Elvira,’  in  Hardouin,  i.  249, 
250).  In  like  manner,  at  Arles  in  314  some  pres- 
byters and  deacons  and  ecclesiastics  in  minor 
orders  were  present  in  attendance  on  bishops  or 
as  representatives  of  absent  bishops ; but  the 
natural  inference  from  all  the  evidence  is  that 
the  only  constituent  members  of  the  Council,  that 
is,  those  with  a right  to  be  present  and  vote,  were 
bishops  and  reju'esentatives  of  absent  bishops  (see 
‘ Acts  of  Arles,’  in  Hardouin,  i.  266-268  ; cf.  Euseb. 
X.  5).  So  again,  at  Nicfcain  325,  many  presbyters, 
deacons,  and  acolytes  were  pre.sent  as  attendants 
of  birsliops ; Athanasius,  then  an  archdeacon  in 
attendance  on  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  was  pro- 
minent in  discii.ssions  connected  with  the  Council ; 
laymen  took  part  in  conferences  before  its  formal 
opening ; and  the  Emperor  Constantine,  though 
still  unbaptized,  was  present  at  some  of  the  pro- 


ceedings, as  the  head  of  the  State.  But  the 
accounts  of  all  the  authorities  show  that  bishops 
and  reju’esentatives  of  absent  bishops  were  the 
only  constituent  members  of  the  Council  (see 
Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  iii.  6-14 ; Socrates,  i.  8-14 ; 
Sozomen,  i.  15-25 ; cf.  Bright,  The  Age  of  the 
Fathers,  1903,  i.  78). 

Till  nearly  the  end  of  the  5th  cent,  the  evidence 
suggests  the  same  conclusions  as  those  which  have 
been  mentioned  in  regard  to  the  Councils  of  the 
2nd  and  3rd  and  early  4th  cents.,  namely,  that 
at  provincial  and  larger  Councils  bishops  alone 
were  entitled  to  be  present  and  vote,  or,  if  unable 
to  attend  the  Council,  to  nominate  representatives 
with  power  to  vote  in  their  absence ; that  they 
frequently  brought  with  them  to  Councils  presby- 
ters or  deacons  in  attendance  on  them  and  for 
purposes  of  consultation,  but  without  votes ; and 
that  they  often  were  careful  to  ascertain  the  mind 
of  the  lay  people  about  the  matters  which  it  was 
the  work  of  the  Council  to  discuss  and  decide 
upon.  In  the  series  of  Roman  Councils  held  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  5th  cent,  and  during  the  early 
years  of  the  6th  cent.,  the  constitution  of  some 
Councils  was  the  same  as  already  described ; in 
other  Councils  of  the  series  the  presbyters  and 
deacons,  who  were  the  precursors  of  the  cardinals, 
appear  to  have  held  a position  like  that  of  the 
bishops.  For  instance,  presbyters  apparently 
shared  in  the  authority  of  the  bishops  at  the 
Council  held  in  495  (see  the  ‘ Acts,’  in  Hardouin, 
ii.  941-948) ; and  both  presbyters  and  deacons  at 
that  held  in  499  (i6.ii.  959-963).  A different  instance 
of  others  than  bishops  being  members  of  provincial 
or  larger  Councils  is  in  the  Spanish  Councils  of  the 
7th  cent.,  which  included  abbots,  as,  for  example, 
the  Eighth  Council  of  Toledo  in  653  {ib.  iii.  967).^ 

3.  The  relation  of  the  laity  to  Councils. — It  is 
important  to  distinguish  two  separate  matters : 
the  position  of  the  Christian  laity  as  such,  that  is, 
as  members  of  the  Christian  society,  the  Church ; 
and  the  position  of  the  representatives  of  the 
State.  (1)  As  already  mentioned,  Christian  lay 
people — in  earlier  times  probably  a multitude  who 
were  allowed  to  come  in,  and  probably  including 
women  as  well  as  men,“  and  in  later  times  selected 
representatives — were  present  at  Councils.  N either 
in  diocesan  nor  in  larger  Councils  do  they  appear 
to  have  been  members  with  votes.  They  were 
present  in  order  that  they  might  (a)  express  their 
opinions  on  matters  under  discussion  ; see,  c.g., 
Cypr.  Epp.  xvii.  3,  lix.  15  ; (b)  bring  abuses  to  the 
knowledge  of  Councils ; see,  e.g.,  canon  4 of  Fourth 
Council  of  Toledo  (633),  in  Hardouin,  iii.  580 ; (c) 
know  the  decisions  which  the  members  of  the 
Councils  made ; see,  e.g.,  the  letter  of  Viventiolus, 
the  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  summoning  the  Council 
of  Epaon  (517),  in  Hardouin,  ii.  1046.  (2)  As  the 
friendship  of  the  State  towards  the  Church  in- 
creased, and  the  relations  between  them  became 
closer,  the  Emperors,  or  their  representatives,  and 
great  men  of  the  State  were  present  at  Councils. 
At  Nic®a  (325),  Constantine,  though  unbaptized, 
and  therefore  in  no  sense  a representative  of  the 
Christian  laity,  was  present  (see  above) ; and  the 
Emperors  were  represented,  and  were  in  some 
cases  present,  at  four  of  the  other  six  Ecumenical 
Councils  (see  below),  namely  at  Ephesus  (431), 
Chalcedon  (451),  Constantinople  (680),  and  Nicsea 
(787);  see  ‘Acts  of  Ephesus,’  p.  i.  cap.  xx. ; ‘Acts 
of  Chalcedon,’  Acts  i.,  vi. ; ‘Acts  of  Constantinople,’ 

1 The  position  of  the  presbyters  in  the  Roman  Councils  and 
that  of  the  abbots  in  the  Spanish  Councils  mentioned  above 
prob.ably  had  much  to  do  with  the  events  through  which  the 
English  provincial  Councils  in  the  13th  cent,  included  abbots 
and  priors  and  representatives  of  cathedral  and  collegiate 
chapters  and  of  beneficed  parochial  clergy.  This,  again,  was  one 
cause  of  the  privileges  of  the  Lower  Houses  of  the  Canterbury 
and  York  Convocations. 

2 Of.  Ac  114-26  tor  a parallel  in  Apostolic  times. 
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Act  i. ; ‘Acts  of  Nicwa,’  Acts  i.,  viii.,  in  Hardouin, 
i.  1345-1348,  ii.  53,  463-465,  iii.  1056,  iv.  33^0, 
481-485.  Instances  of  illustrious  laymen,  present 
at  Councils  of  the  Church  as  representatives  of  the 
State,  are  not  infrequent  in  later  times,  particu- 
larly in  Spanish  and  Anglo-Saxon  Councils  ; see, 
e.ff.j  the  Acts  of  the  Koman  Council  of  495 
(Hardouin,  ii.  943) ; the  Second  Council  of  Orange 
in  529  (ib.  1102) ; eleven  out  of  the  series  of  sixteen 
Councils  held  at  Toledo  from  589  to  701,  the  laymen 
at  which  were  in  some  cases  chosen  by  the  Council 
itself,  and  in  other  cases  appointed  by  the  king  (ib. 
iii.) ; and  the  Councils  at  Cloveshoo  in  747  and  822 
(ib.  iii.  1952,  1953,  iv.  1245).  Side  by  side  with 
these  Councils,  to  which  lay  representatives  of  the 
State  were  admitted,  there  were  Councils  restricted 
to  bishops,  as,  c.g.,  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Councils 
of  Toledo  (638  and  646)  and  the  Councils  of  Hert- 
ford (673)  and  Hatfield  (680)  (see  Hardouin,  iii.  608- 
610,  623-625  ; Bede,  HE  iv.  5,  17,  18  ; cf.  Bright, 
Chapters  of  Early  Eng.  Ch.  Hist.^,  1897,  pp.  276, 
357,  358 ; Hunt,  The  English  Church  from  its 
Foundation  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  1899,  pp.  137, 
151).  Lay  people  were  members  of  the  mixed 
Councils  held  on  matters  of  joint  interest  to  Church 
and  State  ; and  these  sometimes  included  women, 
as,  e.g.,  the  abbess  Hilda  at  Whitby  (664),  and  the 
abbess  /Eltleda  at  the  Council  on  the  Nidd  in 
Northumberland  (705)  (see  Hardouin,  iii.  993, 1826  ; 
Haddan-Stubbs,  Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Docu- 
ments, 1869-1878,  iii.  101,  266). 

4.  The  convocation  of  Councils. — Diocesan  and 
provincial  Councils  were  convoked  by  the  bishoj^)  of 
the  diocese  and  the  metropolitan  of  the  province 
respectively.  In  regard  to  larger  Councils  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  relation  of  ( 1 ) the  Emperor, 
and  (2)  the  Pope ; and  any  initiative  of  the  Pope 
in  regard  to  local  Councils  may  be  discussed 
together  with  his  relation  to  the  larger  Councils. 

(1)  Each  of  the  seven  Ecumenical  Councils  was 
summoned  by  an  Emperor — ^Nicma  (325)  by  Con- 
stantine the  Great  (Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  iii.  5,  6);* 
Constantinople  (381)  by  Theodosius  I.  (Socrates, 
V.  8 ; Sozomen,  vii.  7 ; Theodoret,  HE  v.  7) ; 
Ephesus  (431)  by  Theodosius  II.  and  Valentinian 
III.  (see  ‘Acts  of  Ephesus,’  p.  i.  cap.  xix.,  xx.,  in 
Hardouin,  i.  1343-1348) ; Chalcedon  (451)  by  Mar- 
cian  and  Valentinian  III.  (see  ‘Acts  of  Chalcedon,’ 
p.  i.  cap.  xxx.-xxxvi.,  ib.  ii.  45-52) ; Constantinople 
(553)  by  Justinian  (see  ‘Acts  of  Constantinoiile,’ 
Coll,  i.,  ib.  iii.  56) ; Constantino jile  (680-1)  by  (Jon- 
stantine  li.  (see  ‘Acts  of  Constantinople,’  Act  i., 
ib.  iii.  1056) ; and  Nicma  (787)  by  the  Emperor 
Constantine  Vi.  and  the  Empress  Irene  (see  ‘ Acts 
of  Nicsea,’  ‘Divalis  sacra,’ and  Act  i.,  ib.  iv.  21- 
24,  36). 

(2)  Pope  Victor  i.  appears  to  have  given  the 
initiative  for  the  holding  of  local  Councils  to  dis- 
cuss the  Paschal  question  in  the  2nd  century.  Poly- 
crates, Bishop  of  Ephesus,  mentions  that  the  Asiatic 
Council  was  summoned  by  him  at  the  desire  of 
Victor  (see  his  letter  in  Euseb.  HE  v.  24).  This 
makes  it  probable  that  the  Councils  held  in  other 
places  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  question  wore 
convoked  because  of  a wish  expressed  by  Victor. 
The  relation  of  the  Popes  to  the  convoking  of  the 
seven  Ecumenical  Councils  must  be  considered  in 
some  detail,  (a)  It  came  to  bo  believed  that  Pope 
Sylvester  l.  had  shared  in,  or  agreed  to,  the  sum- 
moning of  the  Council  of  Nic.T;a  (325)  by  Constan- 
tine. In  the  address  of  the  Sixth  Ecumenical 

) In  connexion  with  liis  eummoning  of  the  Oounoil  as  weli  as 
with  his  presence  at  it,  there  is  need  of  remembering  that  Con- 
stantine was  still  unbaptized.  He  was  baptized  shortly  before 
his  death  by  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Nicomedia  (see  Euseb.  Vit. 
Const,  iv.  61,  62 ; Socrates,  i.  39 ; Sozomen,  ii.  34  ; Theodoret, 
UE  i.  32  ; St.  Ambrose,  de  Obit.  T/icod.  40  ; St.  Jerome,  Chroii. 
sub  anno  354.  This  evidence  is  too  early  and  strong  for  it  to  be 
credible  that  Constantine  was  baptized  at  an  earlier  date 
by  Syivester,  Bishop  of  Horae  (see  Liber  Pontificalia,  xxxiv.). 


Council  (Constantinople,  680j  to  Constantine  IV.  it 
is  .said  that  Constantine  the  Great  and  Sylvester, 
Bishop  of  Borne,  summoned  the  Council  of  Nicsea 
(Hardouin,  iii.  1417),  and  in  the  Liber  Pont ificalis 
(xxxiv.)  it  is  said  that  this  Council  was  held  with 
ids  assent.  If  it  is  the  case,  as  Bufinus  (HE  i.  1) 
says,  that  Constantine  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  bishops,  there  is  strong  probability 
that  the  Bi.shop  of  Borne  would  be  one  of  those  con- 
sulted. (b)  The  Second  Ecumenical  Council,  held  at 
Constautinojjle  in  381,  was  summoned  from  the 
East  only,  and  no  Western  bishop  took  part  in  it. 
Tliere  is  no  evidence^  and  no  probability  that  the 
Pope  had  anything  to  do  with  the  convocation  of 
it.  (c)  Pope  Celestine  I.  took  no  part  in  the  sum- 
moning of  tlie  Third  Ecumenical  Council,  held  at 
Ephesus  in  431.  (d)  The  circumstances  connected 
with  the  summoning  of  the  Fourth  Ecumenical 
Council,  held  at  Chalcedon  in  451,  are  complicaied. 
They  justify  the  words  of  I’ope  Leo  i.  himself, 
that  the  Council  was  held  ‘ by  the  command  of  the 
Christian  princes  and  by  the  consent  of  the  Apos- 
tolic See’ (St.  Leo,  Ep.  cxiv.  1),  and  the  courtly 
phrase  of  the  Emperor  Marcian,  that  the  Council 
was  to  take  place  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Pope 
(Opera  S.  Leonis,  Ep.  Ixxiii.),  if  some  latitude  of 
interpretation  is  allowed  to  this  phrase.  They  are 
inconsistent  with  the  statement  of  the  bishops  of 
IMoesia  in  their  letter  to  the  Emperor  Leo  that  the 
Council  had  been  assembled  ‘ by  the  order  of  Leo, 
the  Boman  pontiff,  who  is  truly  the  head  of  the 
bishojis,  and  of  the  venerable  bisho])  Anatolius’ 
(‘Acts  of  Chalcedon,’  cod.  encyc.  12,  ‘ Ep.  Episc. 
Moes.  sec.  ad  Leonem  Imper.,’  in  Hardouin,  ii. 
710).  The  facts  are  as  follow.s.  After  the  ‘ Bobber- 
Synod’  of  Ephesus  in  449,  Pope  Leo  I.  asked  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  It.  to  summon  a Council  of 
bishops  from  all  partsof  the  world  to  meet  in  Italy 
(Ep.  xliv.).^  He  twice  repeated  the  same  request 
(Epp.  liv.,  Ixix.),  though  on  the  second  occasion  he 
said  that  the  Council  would  be  unnece.ssary  if 
without  it  the  bishops  would  subscribe  an  orthodox 
statement  of  the  faith  (Ep.  Ixix.).  He  also  iusked 
Valentinian  HI.,  the  Western  Emperor,  and  his 
mother  and  his  wife,  Galla  Placidia  and  Licinia 
Eudoxia,  to  support  this  request  to  Theodosius 
(Epp.  Iv.-lviii.).  Soon  after  St.  Leo’s  third  letter 
to  Theodosius,  that  Emperor  died.  His  successors, 
Pulcheria  and  Marcian,  wrote  to  St.  Leo  that  they 
were  willing  to  convoke  a Council,  evidently  in- 
tending that  it  should  be  held  in  the  East  (St.  Leo, 
Ep.  Ixxxiv. ),  but  circumstances  had  changed  since 
St.  Leo  had  ex|)ressed  his  wish  for  a Council,  and 
he  wrote  two  letters  to  Marcian  and  another  to 
Pulcheria,  drop|)ing  the  wish  for  a Council,  and 
in  tho  second  letter  to  Marcian  urging  that  it 
would  not  now  be  .advisable  to  hold  one  (Epp. 
Ixxxii.,  Ixxxiii.,  Ixxxiv.).  After  the  writing  of 
the  first  of  these  letters,  .and  before  the  second  and 
third,  the  Emperor  Marcian  convoked  the  Fourth 
Ecumenical  Council.  When  the  Council  h.ad  been 
summoned,  St.  Leo  wrote  two  letters  to  Marcian. 
In  the  first  of  them,  dated  24th  June  451,  ho  said 
that  he  h.ad  hoped  for  tho  postponement  of  the 
Council,  but  that,  since  the  Emperor  had  deter- 
mined on  its  being  held,  he  would  not  offer  any 
hindrance,  .and  .appointed  representatives  to  be  pre- 
sent at  \t(Ep.  Ixxxix.  1).  In  the  second  letter, 
dated  26th  June  451,  he  wrote  that,  though  he 
had  requested  the  postponement  of  the  Council, 
he  would  not  oppose  tho  Emperor’s  .arrangements 

1 TIig  reference  to  tlic  letters  of  Pope  Dainasns  to  Theodosius 
in  tlie  synodical  letter  preserved  by  Theodoret  {HE  v.  5))  con- 
cerns the  Council  of  382,  not  that  of  3S1  ; see  v.  8. 

In  making:  this  request,  St.  Leo  may  possibly  Imvo  been  intlu- 
enced  by  the  appeals  made  to  him  by  Flavian  of  Constantinople 
and  Eusebius  of  Doryhoum : see  G.  Amelli,  IjCouc  MiXfinoe 
VOricntCy  Home,  1882,  pp.  41-10 ; Splcileijium  Cassineme^  Monte 
Cassino,  1893,  i.  132-187. 
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(Ep.  xc.  1).  (e)  The  attitude  of  Pope  Vigilius 

towards  the  Fifth  Ecumenical  Council,  held  at 
Constantinople  in  553,  was  in  some  respects  the 
opposite  of  that  of  St.  Leo  towards  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon.  In  his  condemnation  of  Theodorus 
of  Caesarea,  Pope  VigUius  mentions  that  such  a 
Council  had  been  contemplated  at  a meeting  at 
which  were  present,  besides  the  Emperor  and  the 
civil  officials,  many  bishops,  including  the  Bishop 
of  Constantinople  and  the  Bishop  of  Milan  (Fragm. 
damn.  Theod.,  in  Hardouin,  iii.  8).  Vigilius  himself 
more  than  once  expressed  a wish  that  the  Council 
should  be  held  (‘  Ep.  ad  univ.  Eccl.’  and  ‘ Constitu- 
tum,’  in  Hardouin,  iii.  3,  12,  13) ; but  when  it  had 
been  convoked  by  the  Emperor  and  the  time  for 
holding  it  had  arrived,  he  desired  that  it  should  be 
postponed,  and  held  aloof  from  the  proceedings  of 
it  (‘Acts  of  Constantinople,’  Coll,  i.,  ii.,  in  Har- 
douin, iii.  63-66).  (/)  Pope  Agatho  I.  took  no 
part  in  the  summoning  of  the  Sixth  Ecumenical 
Council,  held  at  Constantinople  in  680-681.  (g) 

It  was  stated  by  Pope  Adrian  i.  that  the  Seventh 
Ecumenical  Council,  held  at  Nicsea  in  787,  was  by 
his  appointment  (‘Acts  of  Nicaea,’  ‘ Hadriani 
Scriptum,’  ib.  iv.  818) ; but  the  Council  was  con- 
voked by  the  Empress  and  the  Emperor  on  the 
suggestion  of  Tarasius,  the  Bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople (‘Acts  of  Nicaea,’  ‘ Apol.  ad  pop.  a Tarasio,’ 
ib.  iv.  24,  25),  and  the  only  fact  to  justify  the 
Pope’s  statement  appears  to  be  the  practical  assent 
which  he  gave  after  receiving  the  letter  from  the 
Empress  and  the  Emperor  announcing  their  inten- 
tion of  convoking  the  Council  (‘Acts  of  Nicsea,’ 
‘Divalis  sacra  ad  Hadrianum,’  ib.  iv.  21-24). 

S.  The  presidents  of  Councils. — The  president  of 
a diocesan  Council  was  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
of  a provincial  Council  the  metropolitan  of  the 
province,  and  of  a larger  Council  the  chief  bishop 
present,  or  a bishop  locally  eminent,  or  some 
bishop  of  special  note.  The  presidents  of  the 
seven  Ecumenical  Councils  were  as  follows,  (a) 
At  Nicsea  (325),  Hosius,  the  Bishop  of  Cordova,  pre- 
sided (see  the  list  of  signatures  in  Hardouin,  i. 
311,  312;  cf.  Socrates,  i.  13).  Possibly  the  reason 
why  he  held  this  position,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  Vito  and  Vincentius,  the  legates  of 
Pope  Sylvester  l.  (see  Euseb.  Vif.  Const,  iii.  7 ; 
Socrates,  i.  13 ; Sozomen,  i.  17 ; Theodoret,  i.  7 ; 
signatures  in  Hardouin,  i.  311,  312),  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  a Western  bishop  presiding  in  a Council 
held  in  the  East,  was  that  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  whose  chief  ecclesiastical 
adviser  he  was.  Both  St.  Athanasius  and  Theo- 
doret, however,  speak  as  though  his  prominence  at 
Councils  was  due  to  his  personal  eminence. 

St.  Athanasius  writes  : ‘ It  is  unnecessary  that  I should  speak 
of  the  great  Hosius,  happy  in  his  old  age,  a true  confessor.  . . . 
This  aged  man  is  not  unknown,  but  of  the  greatest  distinction. 
What  Council  has  there  been  of  which  he  was  not  the  leader, 
and  in  which  by  his  right  words  he  did  not  convince  all  ? ’ 
(Apolog.  de  fuga,  6).  Theodoret,  after  quoting  this  passage, 
continues : ‘ Hosius  was  Bishop  of  Cordova,  and  was  prominent 
at  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  and  took  the  first  place  among  those 
who  assembled  at  Sardica  ’ (S'®  ii.  15). 

It  is  unlikely  that  credit  ought  to  be  given  to  a 
statement  of  Gelasius  of  Cyzicus,  a writer  in  the 
second  half  of  the  5th  cent.,  universally  regarded 
as  usually  untrustworthy,  that  Hosius  presided  as 
the  representative  of  the  Pope  (see  his  Act.  Cone. 
Nic.  ii.  5).  (b)  At  Constantinople  (381)  the  pre- 
sidents were  successively  Meletius,  Bishop  of 
Antioch ; Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople ; and  Nectarius,  Bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople. Neither  the  Pope  nor  any  Papal  representa- 
tive was  present,  (c)  At  Ephesus  (431),  St.  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  was  president.  The  Acts  of  the 
Council  say  that  he  ‘ took  the  place  of  Celestine, 
the  most  holy  and  most  sacred  archbishop  of  the 
Romans’  (see  ‘Acts  of  Ephesus,’  in  Hardouin,  i. 
1353,  1465,  1468,  1485,  1509,  1512,  1527,  etc.). 


Pope  Celestine  i.  sent  as  legates  the  bishops 
Arcadius  and  Projectus  and  the  presbyter  Philip- 
pus.  (d)  At  Chalcedon  (451)  the  Imperial  com- 
missioners (see  ‘Acts  of  Chalcedon,’ in  Hardouin, 
ii.  53,  65,  68,  69,  89,  93,  113,  272,  273,  308), 
and  in  the  sixth  session  the  Emperor  Marcian 
(see  ‘Acts  of  Chalcedon,’  Act  vi.,  ib.  ii.  485- 
489),  acted  as  presidents ; the  chief  place  among 
the  members  of  the  Council  was  held  by  the 
legates  of  Pope  Leo  i. — Paschasinus,  Lucentius, 
and  Boniface  (St.  Leo,  Epp.  Ixxxix.,  ciii. ; cf.  ‘Ep. 
Syn.  Chalc.,’  in  Opera  S.  Leonis,  Ep.  xcviii.  1 ; 
‘Acts  of  Chalcedon,’  Acts  i.,  iii.,  in  Hardouin,  ii. 
53,  310,  365).^  (e)  At  Constantinople  (553),  Euty- 
chius.  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  was  president 
(see  ‘Acts  of  Constantinople,’  Coll,  viii,  in  Har- 
douin, iii.  201) ; the  Pope  was  neither  present  nor 
represented.  (/)  At  Constantinople  (680-681)  the 
Emperor  Constantine  iv.  presided  (‘Acts  of  Con- 
stantinople,’ Act  i.,  ib.  iii.  1056);  the  legates  of 
Pope  Agatho  i.,  the  presbyters  Theodore  and 
George,  and  the  deacon  John  held  the  first  place 
among  the  members  of  the  Coimcil  (‘Acts  of 
Constantinople,’  e.g.  Acts  i.,  xviii.,  ib.  iii.  1056, 
1401).  {g)  At  Nicaea  (787)  the  legates  of  Pope 

Adrian  I. — the  archpresbyter  Peter  and  the  abbot 
Peter — presided  (‘Acts  of  Nicsea,’  Acts  i.,  vii.,  ib. 
iv.  28,  456). 

6,  The  ratification  of  Councils. — (1)  The  decrees 
of  the  seven  Ecumenical  Councils  received  civil 
sanction  (from  the  Emperors : (a)  in  the  case  of 
Nicsea  (325)  by  a letter  from  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tine (see  Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  iii.  17-20 ; Socrates,  i. 
9 ; Sozomen,  i.  21 ; Gelasius  of  Cyzicus,  Act.  Cone. 
Nic.  ii.  36) ; (b)  in  the  case  of  Constantinople  (381) 
by  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  I.  (see 
Socrates,  v.  8 ; Sozomen,  vii.  9) ; (c)  in  the  case  of 
Ephesus  (431)  in  substance  by  letters  and  decrees 
of  the  Emperors  Theodosius  ii.  and  Valentinian 
III.  (see  ‘Acts  of  Ephesus,’  in  Hardouin,  i.  1616, 
1669,  1716) ; (d)  in  the  case  of  Chalcedon  (451)  by 
the  decrees  and  letters  of  the  Emperors  Valentinian 
III.  and  Marcian,  and  a letter  of  the  Empress 
Pulcheria  (see  ‘ Acts  of  Chalcedon,’  p.  iii.  cap.  iii.- 
xiii.,  ib.  ii.  660-688);  (e)  in  the  case  of  Constanti- 
nople (553)  by  an  approbation  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  if  we  may  trust  the  statement  of  Zonaras 
(Ann.  xiv.  8),  which  in  this  matter  has  the  support 
of  strong  general  probability ; ^ (/)  in  the  case  of 
Constantinople  (680-681)  by  the  signature  and  edict 
of  the  Emperor  Constantine  IV.  (see  ‘ Acts  of  Con- 
stantinople,’ Act  xviii.,  ‘Edict.  Const.,’  in  Har- 
douin, iii.  1436,  1445-1457,  1633-1639) ; (g)  in  the 
case  of  Nicsea  (787)  by  the  signing  of  the  decrees  of 
the  Council  by  the  Empress  Irene  and  the  Emperor 
Constantine  vi.  (see  ‘Acts  of  Nicsea,’  Act  viii.,  ib. 
iv.  485).® 

(2)  With  the  exception  of  the  Second  Council 
and  the  canons  of  the  Fourth,  the  decrees  of  the 
seven  Ecumenical  Councils  were  (a)  subscribed  by 
the  Papal  legates,  or  (b)  both  so  subscribed  and 
subsequently  approved  ^ the  Pope,  or  (c)  eventu- 
ally approved  by  the  Pope.  The  decisions  of 
Nicaea  (325)  were  subscribed  by  the  Papal  legates 
(see  ‘Acts  of  Nicsea,’  in  Hardouin,  i.  311-312); 
those  of  Ephesus  (431)  were  subscribed  by  the 
Papal  legates  and  referred  to  with  approval  in 
letters  by  Pope  Sixtus  III.  (see  ‘ Acts  of  Ephesus,’ 
ib.  i.  1527 ; ‘ Epp.  Xysti  ill.  ad  Cyrillum,’  in 

1 Julian,  Bishop  of  Cos,  and  a presbyter  Basil  are  also  said  to 
have  been  appointed  as  papal  legates,  but  do  not  appear  to 
have  held  the  same  position  at  the  Council  as  the  three  men- 
tioned above  (see  St.  Leo,  Epp.  Ixxxvi.,  xc.,  xcii.,  xoiii.). 

2 The  evidence  afforded  about  this  Council  by  Zonaras  is  not 
valuable ; but  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  his  statement 
referred  to  above. 

3 There  is  no  record  in  this  case  of  a foi-mal  edict  after  the 
Council ; but  the  whole  course  of  events  after  the  Council  shows 
that  the  decrees  were  regarded  by  the  State  authorities  as  being 
in  force. 
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Coustanfc,  Epp.  Bom.  Pontif.  col.  12.31-1240) ; those 
of  Chalcedon  (451)  were  subscribed  by  the  Papal 
legates  and  accepted  by  Pope  Leo  i.  (see  ‘Acts  of 
Chalcedon,’  in  Hardouin,  ii.  465-468  ; St.  Leo,  Ep. 
cxiv.);  those  of  Constantinople  (680-681)  were 
subscribed  by  the  Papal  legates  and  accepted  by 
Pope  Leo  li.  (see  ‘Acts  of  Constantinople,’  in 
Hardouin,  iii.  1424,  1425,  1469-1478,  1729-1736); 
and  those  of  Nicwa  (787)  were  subscribed  by  the 
Papal  legates  and  accepted  by  Pope  Adrian  I.  (see 
‘ Acts  of  Nicsea,’  ib.  iv.  456,  819).  In  the  case  of 
the  Fifth  Council,  held  at  Constantinople  in  553, 
Pope  Vigilius  at  first  dissented  from  the  action  of 
the  Council  (Vigilius,  Gonstitutum  of  553,  ih.  iii. 
10-48),  and  the  Council  struck  his  name  from 
the  diptychs  (‘Acts  of  Constantinople,’  Coll,  vii., 
ib.  iii.  186,  187) ; but  he  afterwards  changed  his 
mind  and  declared  his  approval  of  the  decisions 
(Vigilius,  Ep.  Decret. ; Gonstitutum  of  554,  in 
Hardouin,  iii.  213-244). 

7.  The  relation  of  the  Emperor  to  Councils. — 
After  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  the  close 
relations  between  Church  and  State  led  not  only 
to  the  summoning  of  Councils  and  the  ratification 
of  their  decrees  by  the  Emperors,  but  also  to  an 
influence — sometimes  greater,  sometimes  less — in 
many  other  ways.  But,  whatever  the  aggressive- 
ness of  certain  Emperors  and  the  sycophancy  of 
prominent  members  of  the  Church  at  some  times, 
the  State  recognized,  and  the  Church  maintained, 
that  the  work  of  ecclesiastical  decisions  and  legis- 
lation belonged  to  the  Church,  not  to  the  State. 
A few  instances  from  Church  and  State  may 
suffice  to  illustrate  this  fact.  Both  the  Second 
and  the  Third  Ecumenical  Councils,  in  asking  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  I.  and  the  Emperors  Tlieo- 
dosius  and  Valentinian  III.  respectively  to  ratify 
their  decisions,  spoke  of  the  decisions  themselves 
as  wholly  their  own  work,  independently  of  the 
State  (see  ‘ Acts  of  Constantinople,’  381,  and  ‘ Acts 
of  Ephesus,’  Act  v.,  in  Hardouin,  i.  808,  1601- 
1510).  The  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great,  in 
giving  circulation  to  the  decrees  of  the  First  Ecu- 
menical Council,  said  : ‘ Whatever  is  determined 
in  the  holy  assemblies  of  the  bishops  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  showing  the  will  of  God’  (Euseb.  Vit. 
Gonst.  iii.  20).  The  Emperors  Theodosius  II.  and 
Valentinian  ill.  wrote  to  the  Third  Ecumenical 
Council  that  they  had  sent  Candidian  to  be  their 
representative,  ‘ to  have  no  share  in  tlie  discussions 
which  may  take  place  about  doctrine  ; for  it  is 
unlawful  that  one  who  is  not  on  the  list  of  the 
holy  bishops  should  mingle  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Church’  (‘Acts  of  Ephesus,’  p.  i.  cap.  xx.,  in 
Hardouin,  i.  1345).  The  Emperor  Marcian  ad- 
dressed the  Fourth  Ecumenical  Council : ‘ Our  will 
to  be  present  at  the  Council  is  that  we  may  ratify 
those  things  which  are  done,  not  that  we  may 
exercise  any  power  ’ (‘  Acts  of  Chalcedon,’  Act  vi., 
ib.  ii.  465).  The  historian  Theodoret  records  a 
dialogue  between  the  Emperor  Constantins  II.  and 
Pope  Liberius,  in  which  Liberius  insisted,  and 
incurred  banishment  for  insisting,  that  St.  Atha- 
nasius must  not  be  condemned  without  a fair  trial 
by  ecclesiastical  authorities  and  a sentence  passed 
upon  him  after  such  a trial  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Church  (see  Theodoret,  HE  ii.  16). 
The  same  principle  of  the  independence  of  the 
Church  is  emphatically  declared  in  the  letter 
written  ^ Hosius,  Bishop  of  Cordova,  to  the 
Emperor  Constantins  II.,  in  which  he  said  : 

‘Push  not  yourself  into  the  affairs  of  theOhurcli,  neither  give 
commands  to  us  about  them  ; but  rather  do  you  learn  them 
from  us.  God  has  committed  to  your  hands  a kingdom.  He 
has  entrusted  us  with  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  And  as  he 
who  should  steal  your  rule  would  be  resisting  God  who  ap- 
pointed it,  80  do  you  be  afraid  on  your  part  to  take  upon  your- 
self the  affairs  of  the  Church  and  become  guilly  of  a great 
offence.  It  is  written,  “Render  unto  Ctosar  the  things  tiiat 


are  Caesar’s,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God’s.”  There- 
fore it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  bear  rule  upon  the  earth,  and  you, 
Sire,  have  not  authority  to  bum  incense.  . . . This  is  my 
determination  ; I unite  not  with  the  Arians,  but  I anathematize 
their  heresy.  I subscribe  not  against  Athanasius,  whom  we 
and  the  Church  of  the  Romans  and  the  whole  council  acquitted  ’ 
(St.  Athan.  llUt.  Arian.  44). 

Such  instances  show  that,  while  the  Church 
acquiesced  in  the  use  of  the  most  extravagant 
language  to  describe  the  Emperor,  as  when  the 
Imperial  commissioners  and  others  called  him  ‘the 
divine  head,’  ‘ the  divine  and  immortal  head,’  ‘our 
most  divine  lord,’  or  when  a letter  from  him  was 
styled  a ‘divine  letter’  (see,  e.g.,  ‘Actsof  Ephasus,’ 
p.  i.  cap.  19,  20 ; ‘ Epp.  Cath.’cap.  17,  and  ‘ Acts  of 
Chalcedon,’  p.  i. ; ‘ Epp.’  20,  36,  Acts  iv.,  xi.,  xiv.  p. 
iii.  cap.  5.  7,  in  Harclouin,  i.  1344,  1345,  1616,  li. 
36,  52,  413,  545,  572,  664,  668),  it  was  not  allowed 
that  the  Emperor  had  any  right  to  dictate  what 
the  Councils  should  do. 

8.  The  relation  of  the  Pope  to  Councils. — The 
subject  of  the  relation  of  the  Popes  to  the  con- 
voking and  confirming  of  Councils  has  been  dealt 
with  above.  It  is  necessary  to  examine  also  the 
view  of  the  Papal  authority  taken  by  the  Councils. 
As  of  the  Emperor,  so  of  the  Pope,  language  of  a 
strong  kind  was  used  at  and  by  the  Councils.  It 
must  suffice  to  quote  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances.  At  Ephesus  (431)  the  Papal  legate 
Philip  described  St.  Peter  as  ‘ the  prince  and  head 
of  the  Apostles,  the  pillar  of  the  faith,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  Catholic  Church  ’ ; declared  that 
he  ‘ up  to  this  time  and  always  lives  in  his  suc- 
cessors and  "ives  judgment’;  and  in  this  context 
referred  to  Pope  Celestine  as  the  ‘ successor  and 
representative’  of  St.  Peter  (‘ Acts  of  Ephesus,’  in 
Hardouin,  i.  1477,  1478)  ; and  the  Fathers  of  the 
Council,  in  giving  sentence  against  Nestorius,  used 
the  words,  ‘ necessarily  imi)elled  by  (d7r<5)  the 
canons  and  by  (is)  the  letter  of  our  most  holy 
F’ather  and  fellow-minister,  Celestine,  Bishoj)  of 
the  Boman  Church’  (‘Acts  of  Ephesus,’  Act  i., 
ib.  i.  1421,  1422).  At  Chalcedon  (451)  the  Papal 
legate  Paschasinus  called  the  Pope  the  ‘ head  of 
all  the  Churches’  (‘Acts  of  Chalcedon,’  Act  i.,  ib. 
ii.  67,  68)  ; and  the  F'athers  of  the  Council  in  tlieir 
letter  to  the  Emperor  Marcian  spoke  of  the  Pope 
as  the  ‘ invulnerable  champion  ’ whom  ‘ God  pro- 
vided,’ and  in  their  letter  to  Pope  Leo  described 
him  as  the  ‘ head  ’ of  which  they  were  the  ‘ mem- 
bers,’ and  as  him  to  whom  ‘ was  entrusted  by  the 
Saviour  the  guarding  of  the  vine,’  the  Church 
(‘Acts  of  Chalcedon,’  p.  iii.  cap.  1,  2,  ib.  ii.  643, 
644,  655,  656).  At  Constantinople  (680-681)  the 
Fathers  of  the  Council  wrote  to  Pope  Agatho  : 

‘ We  commit  to  thee,  as  the  chief  ruler  of  the 
universal  Church  standing  on  the  firm  rock  of 
the  faith,  what  is  to  bo  ilone,’  to  give  effect  to 
the  decisions  of  the  Council ; and  described  the 
Pope’s  letter  to  the  Emperor  as  ‘uttered  about 
divine  truth  by  the  chief  head  of  the  Apostles  ’ 
(‘Acts  of  Constantinople,’  Act  xviii.,  ib.  iii.  1437- 
1440).  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  such  statements, 
the  Councils  did  not  regard  the  I’apal  utterances 
as  settling  anything  ; they  examined  and  tested 
the  judgment  of  the  Popes  ; they  assented  to  these 
as  conforming  to  orthodox  standards ; they  did 
not  shrink  from  declaring  a Pope  to  be  a heretic. 
At  Ephesus  (431)  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius 
was  not  passed  until  after  the  most  elaborate  con 
sideration  of  his  case,  though  the  letter  of  Pope 
Celestine  condemning  him  was  before  them  (‘  Acts 
of  Ephesus,’  Act  i.,  ib.  i.  1353-1434).  At  Chal- 
cedon (451)  there  was  a like  examination  of  the 
Toma  of  Pope  Leo,  and  it  was  eventually  approved 
as  being  ‘ consonant  with  the  confession  of  gre.at 
Peter’  (‘Acts  of  Chalcedon,’  Act  v.,  ib.  ii.  465, 
456).  The  Fifth  Ecumenical  Council,  held  at  Con- 
stantinople in  553,  insisted  on  condemning  Theo- 
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dore  of  Mopsiiestia  and  Tlieodoret,  in  spite  of  the 
resistance  of  Pope  Vigilius  (‘Acts  of  Constanti- 
nople,’ Coll,  viii.,  ib.  iii.  187-208).  The  Sixth 
Ecumenical  Council,  held  at  Constantinople  in 
680-681,  anathematized  Pojje  Honorius  i.  as  a 
heretic ; and  with  reference  to  the  letters  of 
Sergius  and  Honorius  declared  : 

‘ We  find  that  these  documents  are  altogether  alien  from  the 
doctrines  of  the  Apostles  and  the  decisions  of  the  holy  Councils 
and  all  the  accepted  holy  Fathers,  and  tliat  they  follow  the 
false  teachings  of  the  heretics.  We  entirely  reject  them,  and 
we  execrate  them  as  destructive  to  the  soul.  Moreover,  we 
have  determined  that  the  names  of  the  very  men  whose  doc- 
trines we  execrate  as  impious  are  to  be  cast  out  from  the  holy 
Church  of  God,  namely  Sergius.  . . . And  besides  these,  we 
have  decided  that  Honorius,  who  was  Pope  of  the  elder  Home, 
is  to  be  cast  out  of  the  holy  Church  of  God  and  anathematized 
together  with  them.  ...  To  Theodore  of  Pharan,  the  heretic, 
anathema.  To  Sergius,  the  heretic,  anathema.  To  Cyrus,  the 
heretic,  anathema.  To  Honorius,  the  heretic,  anathema.  To 
Pyrrhus,  the  heretic,  anathema’  (‘Acts  of  Constantinople,’ 
Acts  xiii.,  xvi.,  in  Hardouin,  iii.  1332,  1333,  1385). 

A comparison  of  the  different  parts  of  the  evi- 
dence shows  that,  while  the  Pope  was  regarded  as 
the  chief  bishop  of  Christendom,  and  while  his 
authority  and  influence  were  great,  the  Councils 
held  that  it  was  for  them  and  not  for  him  to  decide 
in  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline ; and  that, 
while  the  ordinary  and  normal  desirable  process 
was  that  Pope  and  Council  should  be  in  agreement, 
and  that  what  the  Council  decided  the  Pope  should 
accept  and  give  effect  to,  a necessity  might  arise 
of  a Council  taking  its  own  line  in  opposition  to  a 
Pope,  and  even  of  condemning  him  as  heretical. 

As  regards  the  disciplinary  power  of  the  Pope, 
regulations  of  the  Councils  of  Nicaca  (325)  and 
Sardica  (343)  are  of  special  importance.  Canon  6 
of  Nicma  assumes  the  possession  by  the  Pope  of 
a certain  patriarchal  authority  in  Italy,  parallel 
with  that  of  other  patriarchs  elsewhere,  referred 
to  as  an  illustration  in  a way  which  may  imply  a 
primacy  on  the  part  of  Rome  : 

‘ The  old  customs  in  Egj'pt  and  Libya  and  Pentapolis  are  to  be 
preserved  so  that  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  shall  have  authority 
over  all  these,  since  this  is  customary  also  in  the  case  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.  In  like  manner,  in  Antioch  and  in  the  other 
provinces  the  rights  are  to  be  preserved  to  the  Churches.’ 
Canons  3,  4,  and  5 of  Sardica  provide  for  appeals 
to  Rome  in  certain  cases.  They  enact  that,  if  a 
bishop  has  been  deposed  by  the  bishops  of  his  pro- 
vince, there  may  be  an  appeal  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  who  is  to  decide  whether  the  appeal  is  to 
be  allowed  or  not ; if  it  is  allowed,  the  Pope  is  to 
nominate  bishops  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
province  in  question  to  act  as  the  court  for  the 
second  hearing  of  the  case ; if  the  appellant  can 
persuade  the  Pope  to  do  so,  the  Pope  may  send 
presbyters  of  his  own  to  act  as  his  legates  {dvai 
iv  rg  airoD  toD  iiTLdKdirov  . . . ixovras  re 

aideyriav  tovtov  Trap’  oS  aTreardAgiray)  in  the  court 
thus  formed. 

9.  The  authority  of  Councils. — The  degree  of 
authority  which  a Council  possessed  varied  greatly 
with  its  character.  A local  Council  in  itself  could 
make  no  claim  to  acceptance  wider  than  in  the 
locality  to  which  it  belonged,  and  its  decisions 
were  always  open  to  revision  by  a larger  and  more 
representative  body.  Thus,  a diocesan  Council 
had  authority  for  its  diocese,  and  a provincial 
Council  for  its  province,  but  in  each  case  this 
authority  was  subject  to  appeal  from  the  diocese  to 
the  province,  from  the  province  to  a union  of  pro- 
vinces, and  from  any  smaller  Council  to  a Council 
of  the  whole  Church ; and  as  the  Council  was  more 
fully  representative,  so  its  authority  was  greater. 
But  a Council,  however  fully  representative  in 
constitution,  was  not  finally  authoritative  simply 
because  of  that  constitution.  The  ratification  of 
its  decrees  by  the  Emperor  gave  civil  sanction, 
and  the  assent  to  them  by  the  Pope  supplied  a 
fnrtlier  ecclesiastical  step  (cf.  the  famous  saying  of 
yt.  Augustine,  ‘ lam  enim  de  hac  causa  duo  con- 


cilia missa  sunt  ad  sedem  apostolicam  : inde  etiam 
rescripta  venerunt.  Causa  finita  est ; utinam 
aliquando  finiatur  error  ’ [&7’m.  cxxxi.  10]).  But 
the  Council  did  not  become  Ecumenical,  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  word  has  been  here  used,  and 
so  completely  binding  on  the  whole  body  of  the 
Church,  without  the  general  acceptance  by  the 
Church  of  its  doctrinal  decisions,  since  a Council, 
however  rejiresentative  in  constitution,  might  fail 
to  represent  the  real  mind  of  the  Church,  just  as  a 
civil  body  of  the  most  completely  representative 
character,  so  far  as  constitution  is  concerned, 
might  fail  to  represent  the  real  wishes  of  the 
nation  which  elected  it.  This  acceptance  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  Church  was  given  to  each  of 
the  seven  Councils  which  have  here  been  called 
‘ Ecumenical.’  In  the  case  of  these  Councils  the 
acceptance  was  not  always  easily  or  immediately 
received.  For  instance,  the  First  Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil, that  of  Nicsea  (325),  proved  to  be  the  occasion 
of  controversy  ratiher  than  the  settlement  of  it, 
and  did  not  receive  universal  acceptance  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  until  after  the  Second  Ecumenical 
Council,  that  of  Constantinople  (381)  ; and  the 
decisions  of  the  Seventh  Ecumenical  Council,  that 
of  Nicma  (787),  were  for  a long  time  mthout  ac- 
ceptance in  the  West,  were  actually  rejected  by 
the  Council  of  Frankfort  (794)  under  a misunder- 
standing of  their  meaning,^  and  only  gradually 
came  to  that  recognition  in  the  West  which,  added 
to  the  Eastern  acceptance,  constituted  universal 
approbation.  An  instance  of  the  way  in  which  a 
Council  not  representative  of  the  whole  Church  by 
its  constitution  may  become  Ecumenical  tlirough 
universal  acceptance  of  its  doctrinal  teaching  is  in 
the  Second  Ecumenical  Council,  that  of  Constanti- 
nople (381),  which  was  summoned  from  the  East 
only,  and  which  no  Western  bishop  attended.  The 
authority  of  the  Ecumenical  Councils  is  thus  that 
of  the  whole  Church.  The  idea  of  authority, 
whether  as  resident  in  the  Church  or  as  expressed 
by  Councils,  was  based  on  the  belief  that  the 
Church,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was 
giving  effect  to  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture 
and  the  deposit  of  faith  committed  by  our  Lord 
to  His  apostles.  St.  Athanasius  described  the 
work  of  the  orthodox  bishops  at  Nicsea  (325)  as 
having  been  ‘ to  collect  the  sense  {didvoLa)  of  the 
Scriptures  ’ {de  Deer.  Nic.  Syn.  20).  _ The  work 
done  at  Constantinople  (381)  was  described  by  the 
bishops  who  met  at  Constantinople  in  the  following 
year,  who  were  almost  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Council  of  381,  in  the  words  : 

‘ We,  whether  we  have  endured  persecutions  or  tribulations  or 
the  threats  of  monarchs  or  the  cruelties  of  rulers  or  some  other 
trial  at  the  hands  of  the  heretics,  have  borne  these  for  the 
sake  of  the  faith  of  the  gospel  which  was  ratified  at  Nicaea  in 
Bithynia,  by  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen  holy  Fathers 
under  the  guidance  of  God.  For  this  which  we  have  been 
at  pains  to  preserve  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  you  and  for  us 
and  for  all  who  do  not  wrest  the  word  of  the  true  faith.  It  is 
the  most  ancient  faith.  It  is  in  accordance  vrith  our  baptism. 
It  teaches  us  to  believe  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  consequently  in  one  Godhead 
and  Power  and  Essence  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  dignity  being  equal  and  the  majesty  co- 
eternal ; in  three  wholly  perfect  Subsistences  or  three  perfect 
Persons.  . . . We  also  preserve  unperverted  the  doctrine  of 

1 The  Council  of  Nicasa  (787)  affinned  the  lawfulness  of 
‘ reverence  of  honour  ’ (Tt/nrrtKij  Trpoa-KvvrjcrLs)  addressed  to  the 
images  of  our  Lord  and  the  saints,  but  condeiuned  any  offering 
of  ‘ real  worship  of  adoration  ’ (aXriBivri  karpeCa)  to  them  (‘  Acte 
of  Nicsea,’  Act  vii.,  in  Hardouin,  iv.  456).  What  the  Council 
of  Frankfort  (794)  rejected  was  the  offering  of  adoration : 
‘ Allata  est  in  medium  quaestio  de  nova  Graecorum  synodo  quam 
de  adorandis  imaginibus  Constantinopoli  [obviously  a blunder 
tor  Nicjea]  fecerunt,  in  qua  scriptum  habebatur  ut  qui  imagini- 
bus sanctorum  ita  ut  deificae  Trinitati  servitium  aut  adora- 
tionem  non  impenderent  anathema  iudicarentur.  Qui  sujpra 
sanctissimi  patres  nostri  omnimodis  adorationem  et  servitium 
renuentes  contempserunt  atque  consentientes  condemnaver- 
unt  ’ (canon  2 in  Hardouin,  iv.  904).  This  ascribes  to  the  Nicene 
Council  (787)  exactly  what  that  Council  had  rejected— the  offer- 
ing to  images  of  the  adoration  due  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 
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the  Incarnation  of  the  Lord,  receivin','  the  tradition  that  the 
dispensation  of  the  flesh  is  not  without  soul  or  without  reason 
or  imperfect,  and  being  fully  convinced  that  the  Word  of  God 
was  perfect  before  the  ages  and  became  perfect  man  in  the 
last  days  for  our  salvation  ’ (see  Theodoret,  UE  v.  9). 

At  Ephesus  (431)  the  bishops  gave  as  tlieir  reason 
for  the  approval  of  the  letters  of  St.  Cyril  tliat 
they  ‘ were  in  no  respect  discordant  with  the 
Scriptures  inspired  by  Cod  or  with  the  faith  1110011 
has  been  handed  down,  which  was  set  forth  in  the 
great  Council  by  the  holy  bathers  who  assembled 
at  Nictea,’  and,  as  their  reason  for  the  condemna- 
tion of  Nestorius,  that  his  teaching  was  ‘wholly 
alien  from  the  faith  of  the  Ajmstles  and  the 
gospel’  (‘Acts  of  Ephesus,’  Act  v.,  in  Hardouin, 
i.  1505).  At  Chalcedon  (451)  the  letter  of  St.  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  to  John  of  Antioch  was  read,  con- 
taining the  following  passage : 

‘ Concerning  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God  how  we  both  think 
and  say,  and  concerning  the  manner  of  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Only-Begotten  Son  of  God,  we  will  speak  briefly,  necessarily, 
not  by  way  of  addition,  but  as  a full  completion,  as  we  have 
received  from  the  beginning  from  the  divine  Scriptures  and 
from  the  tradition  of  the  holy  Fathers.  ’ 

The  Tome  of  St.  Leo,  which  also  was  read  to  the 
Council,  appealed  chielly  to  the  evidence  of  Holy 
Scripture,  but  likewise  to  the  creed  confessed  by 
the  whole  body  of  Christians.  After  the  'Tome  had 
been  read,  the  bishops  exclaimed  ; 

‘This  is  the  faith  of  the  Fathers.  This  is  the  faith  of  the 
Apostles.  Thus  do  we  all  believe.  Thus  do  the  orthodox 
believe.  Anathema  to  him  who  does  not  so  believe.  Peter 
has  spoken  thus  through  Leo.  Thus  did  the  Apostles  teach. 
Piously  and  truly  has  Leo  taught.  Thus  taught  Cyril.  Eternal 
be  the  memory  of  Cyril.  Leo  and  Cyril  taught  alike.  Thus 
taught  Leo  and  Cyril.  Anathema  to  him  who  does  not  so 
believe.  This  is  the  true  faith.  Thus  are  we,  the  orthodox, 
minded.  This  is  the  faith  of  tlie  Fathers '(‘  Acts  of  Chalcedon/ 
Act  i.,  ii.,  in  Hardouin,  ii.  121,  305). 

At  Constantinople  (553)  the  bishops  declared  : 

‘Being  gathered  together,  before  all  tilings  we  have  briefly 
confessed  that  we  hold  that  faith  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
true  God,  delivered  to  His  holy  Apostles,  and  through  them  to 
the  holy  Churches,  and  which  the  holy  Fatliers  and  doctors 
who  succeeded  them  delivered  to  the  peoples  committed  to 
their  care  ’ ; and  described  themselves,  in  their  condemnation  of 
heresy,  as  lighting  ‘ the  light  of  knowledge  from  the  divine 
Scriptures  and  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles’  (‘Acts  of  Con- 
stantinople,’ 663,  Coll,  viii.,  in  Hardouin,  iii.  189,  194). 

The  bishops  at  Constantinople  (680-681)  stated : 

‘ We  have  examined  the  synodical  letter  of  Sojdironius  of 
holy  memory,  once  patriarch  of  the  holy  city  of  Christ  our  God, 
Jerusalem  ; and,  as  we  have  found  it  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  true  faith  and  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  holy  approved  Fathers,  we  have  judged  it  to 
be  orthodox  and  have  received  it  as  profitable  to  the  Holy 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  ’ ; described  themselves  as 
‘ following  the  five  holy  Ecumenical  Councils  and  the  holy  and 
approved  Fathers,’ and  as  defining  the  faith  ‘according  as  the 
prophets  from  the  beginning  have  taught,  and  Jesus  Christ 
Himself  has  instructed  us,  and  the  symbol  of  the  holy  Fatliers 
has  delivered  to  us  ’ ; and  in  their  letter  to  Pope  Agatho  i.  said 
of  their  work : ‘On  us  shone  the  grace  of  the  all-holy  Spirit, 
bestowing  His  power  through  your  continual  prayer,  so  that 
we  might  root  out  every  tare  and  every  tree  that  bringeth  not 
forth  good  fruit,  and  commanding  that  they  should  be  con- 
sumed with  fire.  And,  agreeing  in  heart  and  toneme  and  hand, 
we  have  put  forth,  by  tlie  assistance  of  the  life-giving  Spirit,  a 
definition  most  free  from  error  and  most  certain,  not  removing 
the  ancient  landmarks,  as  it  is  said,  which  God  forbid,  but 
abiding  by  the  testimonies  of  the  holy  and  approved  Fathers’ 
(‘  Acts  of  Constantinople,’ C80-C81,  Actsxiii.,  xviii.,  in  Hardouin, 
iii.  1333,  1400,  1440). 

At  Niesua  (787)  the  bishops  deliiied  their  work  : 

* Tims  the  teaching  of  our  lioly  Fatliers  is  strengthened, 
tliat  is,  tlie  tradition  of  the  Catliolio'  Clmreli,  wliicli  has  received 
the  Gospel  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Tlius  we  follow  Faul, 
who  spoke  in  Olirist,  and  all  the  company  of  tlie  divine  Apostles 
and  the  lioly  Fatliers,  holding  fast  the  traditions  wliicli  wc  liave 
received  ’ ; and  wrote  to  tlie  Empress  Irene  and  to  tlic  Emperor 
Constantins  vi. : ‘ Following  tlie  traditions  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  Fathers,  we  are  bold  to  speak,  being  of  one  mind  in  the 
concord  given  by  the  all-holy  Spirit ; and  being  all  brought 
togetlier  in  ono,  having  tlie  tradition  of  the  Catholic  Oluireli  in 
harmony  with  ns,  we  are  in  accord  witli  tlie  agreeing  voices  set 
forth  by  the  six  Ecumenical  Councils  ’ (‘  Acts  of  Nicio.a,’  Act 
vii.,  in  ilardouin,  iv.  ifiO,  473). 

For  their  great  doctrinal  decisions  tlie  Ecnnicnieal 
Councils  tlius  possess  tlio  autliority  of  tlie  universal 
Cliui'cli,  and  base  tlieir  work  on  tliat  tradition  of 
tlie  faitli  wliicli  goes  liack  to  and  rests  on  the 
autliority  of  our  ]..ord  Himself.  A more  diilicult 


question  arises  as  to  the  degree  of  their  authority 
in  certain  other  matters.  Some  disciplinary  enact- 
ments obviously  dealt  with  local  and  tenifiorarj' 
circumstances,  and  therefore  have  only  b t-.-.l  d 
temporary  force,  as,  e.g.,  regulations  about  letters 
of  commendation  made  at  Chalcedon  '451)  in 
canon  11  ; but  in  other  matters  of  discipline  it  i.s 
less  easy  to  decide  how  far  a principle  is  involved 
wliicli  m.ay  tend  towards  some  degree  of  permanent 
authority. 

An  instance  nia}’  show  the  complexity  of  the  problem  thus 
raised.  The  First  Ecumenical  Council,  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  condemnation  of  ‘ usury  ’ in  canon  20  of  the  Council 
of  Elvira  (305),  the  excommunication  of  ‘mini  ttn?  v.bo  lend 
money  for  interest’  in  canon  12  of  the  Council  <,[  Ark  - (314), 
and  the  regulation  in  the  forty-fourth  f'n.utn^  that 

‘a  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  who  seeks  interest  fn.ui  those  who 
owe  him  money  must  either  cease  from  the  i»rf.ctice  or  be 
deposed,'  enacted  that : ‘ Since  many  who  are  in  tl.  - li;-i  of  the 
clergy,  moved  by  covetousness  and  tlie  si>irit  o,'  y /»ii,  ha\c 
forgotten  the  divine  word  which  says,  “He  hath  not  given  hi.- 
money  upon  interest,"  and  lend  and  require  one  per  l i per 
month,  the  holy  and  great  Council  declares  that,  if  any  one 
after  this  decree  be  found  to  be  receiving  interest  ...  he  -b  dl 
be  deposed  from  the  clerical  office  and  his  name  shall  be  -In  • b 
off  the  list'  (canon  17);  and  this  canon  pObsed  into  the  onlinary 
law  of  both  East  and  West,  and  became  pirt  of  Ihc  C<-;b  • 
iurii  canonici  {Decretum,  i.  xlvii.  2,  n.  xiv.  4 ('')).  This  e.inon 
differs  markedly,  on  the  one  hand,  from  dt  .uinal  decisions 
concerning  central  truth  ; and,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  from  regu- 
lations of  merely  local  and  temporary  import. 

10.  The  work  of  the  Seven  Ecumenical  Coun- 
cils.— It  lias  already  been  indicated  that  the 
Ecumenical  Councils  dealt  with  matters  of  very 
varying  character  and  importance,  some  doctrinal, 
others  disciplinary. 

(1)  Their  great  work  ivas  in  regard  to  the 
theology  of  the  Incarnation. — {a)  I’.y  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  in  particular  of  the 
phrase  in  it  ‘of  the  same  essence  as  the  F.itlier’ 
(6/xooiicrios  Tip  Ilarpf),  the  FIRST  COUNCIL  OF  NiC.EA 
(325)  allinned  the  real  Deity  of  Christ  (see  CON- 
FESSIONS, in  vol.  iii.  p.  83l!,  and  Creeds  [Ecu- 
menical]). {h)  The  First  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople (381)  ratilied  the  work  of  the  Council  of 
Niciea  (325)  in  regard  to  the  Deity  of  Christ : and 
in  particular,  by  its  condemn.ation  of  Apollinar- 
isin — the  heresy  which  maintained  that  onr  Lord 
did  not  possess  a higher  liuinan  soul  or  s]>irit — 
protected  the  completeness  of  Christ’s  inanliood  ; 
see  canon  1 : 

‘ The  confession  of  faith  of  the  three  luintircrt  and  eighteen 
Fatliers  who  were  assembled  at  Nicrea  in  Billi.viiia  sliall  not  he 
aholisliod,  but  sliall  remain  ; and  every  heresy  sliall  lie  anathe- 
matized, especially  tliat  of  the  Euiioiiiiaiis  or  .\iiomaeaiis,  the 
Arians  or  Eudoxiana,  the  scmi-.\riaiis  or  Pncumatomachiaiis, 
tlie  Sahellians,  Marccllians,  I’hotiiii.ans,  and  Apolliiiariaiis.’ 

It  has  been  thouglit  by  some  that  this  Council 
allinned  the  longer  form  of  the  Nicene  Creed, 
sometimes  called  the  Constantinopolilan  Creed 
(see  C0NFESSION.S,  and  Creeds,  ut  supra),  (c) 
The  First  Council  of  Ephesus  (431),  by  its 
approval  of  the  letters  of  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
and  its  condemnation  of  Nestorius,  nllirineil  the 
one  Person  of  Christ,  so  that  it  is  accurate  to  call 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  ‘the  Mother  of  Cod’ 
(^eordKos),  and  to  say  that  ‘ God  was  born  and  died.’ 
(d)  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451)  ratilied  the 
work  of  the  three  earlier  Councils  by  its  allirniation 
of  the  Deity,  conijdete  manhood,  and  one  Person 
of  Christ,  and  by  its  acceptance  of  the  origin.al 
Nicene  Creed  and  the  Constantinopolilan  (^reed 
(see  Confessions,  and  Creeds)  ; and  declared  also 
the  distinctness  and  permanent  reality  of  Christ’s 
two  natures  of  Deity  and  manhood  by  accepting 
the  2'o?ne  of  St.  Leo  and  by  acknowledging 
‘two  natures,  without  confusion,  without  ciiange,  without 
rending,  without  separation,  while  tlio  distinction  of  the 
natures  is  in  no  way  destroyed  because  of  the  union,  but  rather 
the  jK'tniliarity  of  each  nature  is  preserved  and  concurs  into 
one  I’crson  and  one  Hypostasis'  (Act  v.,  in  Ilardouin,  ii. 
463-460). 

(e)  The  SECOND  Council  of  Constantinople 
(553),  by  its  condemnation  of  the  ‘ Three  Chaiiters’ 
— that  is  (1)  the  person  and  writings  of  Theodore 
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of  Mopsuestia,  (2)  the  writings  of  Theodoret  in 
defence  of  Nestorius  and  against  St.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  and  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (431),  and 
(3)  the  letter  of  Ibas  to  Maris — rejected  anew  the 
Nestorian  heresy  and  affirmed  the  doctrine  of  the 
one  Person  of  Clirist.  The  words  of  the  sentence 
of  the  Council  are  : 

‘We  receive  the  four  holy  Councils,  that  is,  of  Nio*a,  of 
Constantinople,  the  First  of  Ephesus,  and  of  Chalcedon  ; and 
we  have  affirmed  and  do  affirm  those  truths  which  they  defined 
in  defence  of  the  one  and  the  same  faith.  We  declare  those 
who  do  not  receive  these  Councils  to  be  apart  from  the  Catholic 
Church.  We  condemn  and  anathematize,  together  with  all 
other  heretics  who  have  heen  condemned  and  anathematized 
by  the  aforesaid  four  holy  Councils  and  by  the  Holy  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church,  Theodore  who  was  Bishop  of  Mopsuestia 
and  his  wicked  writings,  and  the  wicked  writings  of  Theodoret 
against  the  right  faith  and  against  the  twelve  chapters  of  the 
holy  Cyril  and  against  the  First  Council  of  Ephesus,  and  his 
writings  in  defence  of  Theodore  and  Nestorius.  Moreover,  we 
anathematize  also  the  wicked  letter  which  Ibas  is  said  to  have 
written  to  Maris  the  Persian,  which  denies  that  God  the  Word 
was  incarnate  of  the  holy  Mother  of  God  and  ever  Virgin  Mary, 
and  so  was  made  man  Acts  of  Constantinople,’  653,  Coll.  viii. , 
in  Hardouin,  iii.  193,  194  ; of.  Evagrius,  HE  iv.  38). 

(/)  The  Third  Council  of  Constantinople 
(680-681)  condemned  the  Monothelite  here^,  ac- 
cording to  which  there  is  only  one  will  in  Christ, 
and  affirmed  the  reality  of  His  human  will  as  well 
as  of  His  Divine  will.  After  declaring  their  ad- 
herence to  the  Councils  of  Nicaea  (325),  Constanti- 
nople (381),  Ephesus  (431),  Chalcedon  (451),  and 
Constantinople  (553),  and  after  reciting  the  original 
Nicene  Creed  and  the  enlarged  Nicene  or  Constan- 
tinopolitan  Creed  (see  Confessions,  and  Creeds, 

supra),  the  bishops  said  : 

‘This  holy  and  orthodox  creed  of  the  Divine  grace  was  in 
itself  enough  for  the  complete  knowledge  and  confirmation  of 
the  orthodox  faith ; but  since  the  author  of  evil  has  never 
ceased  to  find  a serpent  to  help  him,  and  thereby  to  diffuse  his 
deadly  poison  among  the  human  race,  and  so  to  find  fit 
instruments  to  accomplish  his  will — we  mean  Theodoret,  who 
was  Bishop  of  Pharan ; Sergius,  Pyrrhus,  Paul,  Peter,  who 
were  bishops  of  this  royal  city  ; also  Honorius,  who  was  Pope 
of  old  Rome  ; and  Cyrus,  who  held  the  bishopric  of  Alexandria  ; 
also  Macarius,  who  was  recently  in  charge  of  Antioch,  and  his 
disciple,  Stephen — he  did  not  fail  to  bring  through  them 
scandalous  errors  on  the  whole  Church  by  disseminating  in  new 
fashion  among  the  orthodox  people  the  heresy  of  the  one  will 
and  one  operation  in  the  two  natures  of  the  one  Christ  our 
true  God,  one  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  . . . the  heresy 
which  serves  to  take  away  the  fullness  of  the  Incarnation  of 
the  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  our  God  by  means  of  a crafty  notion, 
and  which  im'piously  brings  in  the  idea  of  His  rationally 
quickened  flesh  as  being  without  will  and  operation.  ...  In 
like  manner,  following  the  teaching  of  the  holy  Fathers,  we 
proclaim  two  natural  wills  (9e\^o-6is  ijTot  BeK-qixara)  in  Him,  and 
two  natural  operations,  without  division,  without  change,  with- 
out severance,  without  confusion,  and  two  natural  wills  not 
opposed  to  one  another — God  forbid — as  the  wicked  heretics 
said,  but  his  human  will  following,  and  not  resisting  or  op- 
posing, but  rather  subject  to  His  divine  and  almighty  will’ 
(‘Acts  of  Constantinople,’ 680-681,  Act  xviii.,  in  Hardouin,  iii. 
1395-1400). 

ig)  The  Second  Council  of  Nicasa  (787)  dealt 
with  tlie  contentions  of  the  Iconoclasts  that  Christ 
might  not  be  represented  in  a material  form 
because  of  the  infinity  of  the  Godhead,  or,  as  the 
more  moderate  members  of  the  party  taught,  that 
the  representations  of  Him  might  not  be  venerated. 
In  view  of  these  contentions,  the  Council  affirmed 
the  teaching  of  the  six  earlier  Ecumenical  Councils, 
and  proceeded  to  declare  that  the  material  re- 
presentations of  our  Lord  were  the  visible  signs 
of  the  reality  of  the  Incarnation,  and  that  the 
veneration  of  these  and  of  the  images  of  the 
saints — which  was  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
adoration  due  to  God  alone — lifted  the  thoughts  of 
the  worshippers  to  the  realities  which  these  visible 
things  represented ; 

‘ We,  bolding  fast  in  everything  the  decrees  and  acts  of  our 
divinely  guided  Fathers,  proclaim  them  with  one  mouth  and 
one  heart,  adding  nothing  to,  taking  nothing  away  from,  the 
things  which  they  delivered  to  us,  t)ut  in  these  we  are  strong, 
in  these  we  are  established  ; we  so  confess,  we  so  teach,  as  the 
six  holy  Ecumenical  Councils  have  defined  and  determined. 
And  we  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  all 
things  visible  and  invisible  ; and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  His 
only-begotten  Son  and  Word,  through  whom  all  things  were 
made;  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Loid  and  Life-Giver,  con- 


substantial  and  co-eternal  with  the  Father  and  His  co-eternal 
Son — the  Trinity  uncreated,  undivided,  incomprehensible,  un- 
• circumscribed,  which  wholly  and  alone  is  to  be  adored  and 
venerated  and  worshipped,  one  Godhead,  one  Lordship,  one 
Dominion,  one  Kingdom  and  Power,  which  without  division  is 
apportioned  to  the  Persons,  and  without  contusion  is  joined  to 
the  Essence.  And  W'e  confess  that  One  of  the  same  holy  and 
co-essential  Trinity,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  true  God,  in  the 
last  days  for  our  salvation  became  flesh  and  was  made  Man,  and 
Vjy  the  saving  dispensation  of  His  passion  and  resurrection  and 
ascension  into  heaven  did  save  our  race  and  set  us  free  from 
idolatry.  . . . The  Lord  of  glory  Himself,  God  who  became 
Man,  saved  us  and  set  us  free  from  idolatry.  To  Him,  there- 
fore, be  glory  ; to  Him  be  grace  ; to  Him  be  thanksgiving  ; to 
Him  be  praise  ; to  Him  be  majesty.  His  is  redemption  and  salva- 
tion. He  alone  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost.  This  is  the 
work  of  no  other  men,  who  came  from  the  dust.  He  Himself, 
through  the  dispensation  of  His  incarnation,  has  fulfilled  for  us, 
on  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come,  the  words  foretold  by 
the  prophets.  . . . And  we  greet  the  words  of  the  Lord,  and  of 
the  apostles,  and  of  the  prophets,  b.v  which  we  have  been 
taught  to  honour  and  magnify,  first  her  who  is  actually  and 
really  the  Mother  of  God,  who  is  above  all  the  heavenly  powers, 
and  then  the  hol.v  powers  of  the  angels,  the  blessed  and  illus- 
trious apostles,  the  glorious  prophets,  the  victorious  martyrs 
who  fought  for  Christ,  the  holy  and  God-fearing  doctors,  and 
all  the  saints ; and  to  seek  for  their  intercessions,  which  are 
able  to  make  us  at  home  with  God,  the  King  of  all,  if  we  keep 
His  commandments,  and  strive  to  live  virtuously.  We  greet, 
moreover,  the  fig;ure  of  the  honourable  and  life-giving  cross, 
and  the  holy  relics  of  the  saints;  and  we  receive  and  greet 
and  embrace  the  holy  and  venerable  images,  according  to  the 
primitive  tradition  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  God,  that  is, 
our  Holy  Fathers,  who  both  received  them  and  determined  that 
they  should  be  in  all  the  holy  churches  of  God,  and  in  every 
place  of  His  dominion.  These  honourable  images,  as  has  been 
said  before,  we  honour  and  greet  and  honourably  venerate, 
namely,  th'e  image  of  the  Incarnation  of  our  great  God  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ ; and  of  our  unstained  Lady,  the  all-holy 
Mother  of  God,  of  whom  He  was  pleased  to  become  flesh,  that 
He  might  save  us  and  set  us  free  from  all  wicked  idolatry  ; 
and  of  the  holy  and  bodiless  angels,  who  appeared  in  the  form 
of  men  to  the  righteous;  and  the  figures  and  images  of  the 
divine  and  far-famed  apostles,  the  God-speaking  prophets,  the 
triumphant  martyrs,  and  the  saints ; so  that,  through  their 
representations,  we  may  be  led  to  the  recollection  and  memoiy 
of  them  who  are  represented,  and  may  attain  to  some  share  in 
their  holiness.  ...  In  proportion  as  the  saints  are  beheld  by 
their  Images,  those  who  behold  them  are  uplifted  in  memory 
and  affection  of  those  who  are  represented,  so  as  to  assign  to 
these  greeting  and  honourable  veneration,  not  the  real  adora- 
tion which,  according  to  our  faith,  is  due  to  the  nature  of  God 
only  ; but  that  to  these,  as  to  the  figure  of  the  honourable  and 
life-giving  cross,  and  to  the  holy  Gospels,  and  to  the  other 
sacred  objects,  there  should  be  brought  incense  and  lights  to 
do  them  honour,  as  has  been  the  pious  custom  of  men  of  old  ’ 
(‘Acts  of  Nicsea,’  787,  Acts  iv.,  vii.,  in  Hardouin,  iv.  264, 
265,  456). 

(2)  Of  the  work  done  by  the  Ecumenical  Councils 
in  addition  to  the  protection  and  development  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  only  a few  re- 
presentative instances  can  be  given.  The  decision 
in  regard  to  the  schism  caused  by  Meletius,  Bishop 
of  Lycopolis,  intruding  into  other  dioceses  and 
ordaining  in  them  ; the  decision  about  the  dispute 
as  to  the  right  day  for  keeping  Easter ; the  regula- 
tion that  all  were  to  pray  standing  on  Sundays,  at 
Nictea  (325) ; the  assigning  of  the  first  place  after 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  the  Bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, at  Constantinople  (381) ; the  prohibition  of 
simony  and  the  regulations  about  deaconesses,  at 
Chalcedon  (451) — show  the  wide  scope  of  the  dis- 
ciplinary enactments  of  these  councils. 

II.  Other  important  Councils. — Illustrations  of 
CouncDs  other  than  the  Seven  Ecumenical  Coun- 
cils may  be  placed  in  three  groups. 

(1)  The  Councils  held  at  Constantinople  in  869 
and  579.— That  in  869  was  regarded  in  the  West, 
and  is  still  regarded  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  as 
the  Eighth  Ecumenical  Council.  Its  chief  work 
was  the  condemnation  of  Photius,  one  of  the 
claimants  to  the  See  of  Constantinople,  who  in 
866  had  issued  an  encyclical  letter  in  which  he 
attacked  the  Westerns  for  (a)  keeping  Saturday  as 
a fast ; (6)  eating  milk  and  cheese  during  part  of 
Lent ; (c)  not  allowing  married  men  to  be  priests  ; 
(d)  restricting  confirmation  to  bishops  ; (e)  teach- 
ing the  double  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Tip. 
i.  13,  in  Migne,  FG  cii.  721-742) ; and  who  in  867 
had  presided  at  a Council  at  Constantinople  which 
had  anathematized  the  Pope  (‘Acts  of  Constan- 
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tinople,’  869,  in  Hardouin,  v.  749-1196).  The 
Council  held  in  879  is  regarded  in  the  East  as  the 
Eighth  Ecumenical  Council.  It  rever.sed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council  of  869  and  acknowledged 
Photius.  Legates  of  the  Pope  were  present  at  it, 
and  assented  to  its  work ; hut  it  was  eventually 
repudiated  by  the  Pope.  The  absence  of  Eastern 
acceptance  of  the  Council  of  869  and  of  Western 
acceptance  of  the  Council  of  879  makes  both  these 
Councils  to  be  without  that  universal  acceptance 
which  is  a condition  of  ecumenicity. 

(2)  Between  the  Council  of  Nicsea  (325)  and  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  (381)  a series  of  Councils 
concerning  the  Arian  controversy  were  held.  The 
most  important  of  them  were  those  at  Antioch  in 
341,  with  supplementary  assemblies  later  in  the 
same  year  and  in  344,  which  drew  up  live  Creeds 
which  in  themselves  were  orthodox,  but  which 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  semi-Arians  by  the 
use  of  ambiguous  expressions  about  the  Deity  of 
Christ ; at  Sardica  in  343,  which  defended  St. 
Athanasius ; and  the  simultaneous  Council  at 
Philippopolis,  which  condemned  him  and  accepted 
the  fourth  of  the  Antiochene  Creeds  ; at  Sirmium 
in  351,  357,  and  358,  which  were  favourable  to  the 
semi-Arians,  and  the  third  of  which  drew  up  a 
Creed  of  the  same  character  as  the  Antiochene 
Creeds ; at  Ariminum  in  359,  which  accepted  a 
semi-Arian  Creed  j at  Seleucia  in  359,  which 
accepted  the  same  Creed  as  that  adopted  at 
Ariminum ; and  at  Alexandria  in  .362,  which,  on 
the  temporary  return  of  St.  Athanasius  to  his  See, 
dealt  with  the  various  practical  difficulties  which 
had  arisen  through  the  dominance  of  the  Arians 
during  the  reign  of  Constantius  II. 

(3)  Particular  Councils  of  special  importance. — 
(a)  The  Councils  of  Laodicea,  held  between  341  and 
381,  of  Carthage  in  397  and  419,  and  the  Qnini- 
sext,  or  Trullan,  Council  of  Constantinople  (692) 
made  regulations  in  regard  to  the  books  which 
might  be  read  in  cliurch. — (6)  A series  of  Councils 
held  in  the  5th  cent,  in  Africa  and  Palestine  and 
Italy  were  concerned  with  the  Pelagian  heresy. 
With  these  must  be  placed  the  highly  important 
Second  Council  of  Orange  (529),  which  condemned 
Semi-Pelagianism,  and  definitely  asserted  the 
need  of  Divine  grace  both  to  leacl  man  to  choose 

ood  and  to  enable  him  to  give  effect  to  his  choice  ; 

ut  took  pains  to  avoid  exaggerations  in  the 
opposite  direction,  by  adding  to  the  canons  the 
following  statement : 

‘ When  grace  has  been  received  through  baptism,  all  the 
baptized,  by  the  help  and  co-operation  of  Christ,  are  able  and 
ought  to  fulfil  those  things  which  pertain  to  the  salvation  of 
the  soul,  if  they  are  willing  to  labour  faithfully.  That  any  are 

redestined  to  evil  by  the  power  of  God,  wo  not  only  do  not 

elieve,  but  also,  if  there  are  any  who  wish  to  believe  so  great 
an  evil,  we  say  anathema  to  them  with  all  abhorrence.  This 
also  we  healthfully  confess  and  believe,  that  in  every  good  work 
it  is  not  wo  who  begin  and  afterwards  are  aided  by  the  mercy 
of  God,  but  God  Himself  in  the  first  instance  inspires  into  us, 
without  any  good  deserts  of  our  own  preceding,  belief  in  Him 
and  love  for  Him,  so  that  we  both  faithfully  seek  for  the  sacra- 
ment of  Baptism,  and  after  Baptism  are  able  with  His  help  to 
fulfil  those  things  which  are  pleasing  to  him’  (‘  Acts  of  Orange,’ 
629,  in  Hardouin,  ii.  1101,  1102). 

These  decisions  at  Orange  were  accepted  as  ex- 
pressing the  general  mind  of  the  Church  (see 
Pelagianism,  Semi-Pelagianism).— (c)  A Coun- 
cil was  held  at  Constantinople  in  543,  to  which 
the  Fifteen  Anathematisms  on  Origcn,  which  are 
sometimes  ascribed  to  the  Fifth  Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil, probably  belong.  They  include  the  anathema, 
‘ If  any  one  maintains  the  legendary  pre-existence 
of  souls  and  the  monstrous  idea  of  restitution  which 
follows  from  it,  let  him  bo  anathema  ’ (see  Har- 
douin, iii.  284). — {d)  The  Tliird  Council  of  Toledo 
(589)  was  the  occasion  of  the  Spanish  Church  and 
nation  repudiating  their  tradition, al  Arianism,  and 
accepting  the  Catholic  faith  as  expressed  by  the 
orthodox  Councils.  It  is  of  importance,  in  regard 
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to  the  history  of  the  Creeds  and  to  controversies 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  that  the  clause  in 
the  enlarged  form  of  the  Nicene  Creed  was  recited 
at  this  Council  as  ‘ ex  Patre  et  Filio  procedentem  ’ 
(see  Hardouin,  iii.  472). — (e)  The  Quinisexi,  or 
Trullan,  Council  of  Constantinople  (692)  re- 
affirmed the  doctrinal  declarations  of  the  six 
Ecumenical  Councils  which  bad  by  that  time 
been  held,  and  added  to  them  a series  of  dis- 
ciplinary canons  which  became  a recognized  part 
of  the  Eastern  canon  law. — (/)  The  Council  of 
Frankfort  (794),  expressing  the  general  mind  of 
the  Church,  condemned  the  heresy  of  Adoptiani.sm, 
declaring  that  it  ‘ ought  to  be  utterly  rooted  out  of 
the  Church’  (canon  1 ; see  Hardouin,  iv.  904,  and 
cf.  art.  Adoptianism).  Under  a misapprehension, 
it  rejected  the  decisions  of  the  Second  Council 
of  Nicaea  about  images  (see  above,  p.  190*’  n.). 

Litekatdbe. — J.  Hardouin,  Conciliorum  ColUelio  Rfjir 
Maxima,  Baris,  1715 ; N.  Coleti,  Sacroxancia  Conrifii  ad 
Ileijiam  Editionem  Exacta,  Venice,  172.--17.14 ; J.  D.  Mansi, 
AdConcitia  Veneto-Labbeana  Supplemcnlum,  Lucca,  17i-  -17'J, 
also  Sacrorum  Conciliorum  Xova  et  Ami/C  -•'ma 
Venice,  175911.  (newed.  Baris,  190011.);  C.  J.  Hefele,  C-.-  ■ '''  i- 
r/esch.,  Freiburg  i.  Br.  185911.,  and  other  edd.;  H.  Leclercq, 
llint.  dcs  cnnciles  d’apris  les  documents  orig.  par  C.  J.  .V, 
Baris,  190711.  [a  greatly  improved  form  of  llefelc’-  book, 
indispensable  even  for  those  who  possess  the  last  Genu,  ed., ; 
C.  H.  Turner,  Eccles.  Occident.  Monumenta  /nn--  .I..','- 
quissima,  Oxford,  1899ft.  ; P.  Coustant,  Epistolre  JOnnanomm 
Po.itificum,  Baris,  1721;  E.  B.  Pusey,  The  CouncHi  of  the 
Church  (51-S81),  Oxford,  1867  ; A.  W.  Haddan,  art.  ‘ Council,’ 
in  Smith-Cheetham,  DC  A i.  473-486,  London,  1876;  art.  'The 
Seventh  Qtcumenioal  Council,’  in  CQli,  London,  July  l.s90 ; 
C.  G.  de  la  l^nzerne.  Dissertations  sur  les  droits.  . . r.vi  tifs 
dcs  iveques  et  dcs  pritres  dans  I'Hqlise,  Baris,  1844  [posltmmous ; 
do  la  Luzerne  died  in  1821] ; j.  Forget,  art.  ’Conciles,'  in 
Vacant-Mangenot,  Diet,  de  Thiol.  Cathol.  iii.  036-ii7ti,  Baris, 
1908;  J.  Wilhelm,  art.  ‘Councils,’  in  Cathol.  liorgct.  iv. 
423-436,  London,  1908;  A.  Hauck,  art.  ‘Synoden,’  in  J'JtE  • 
xix.  263-277,  Loiiizig,  1907  [‘CounciLs  and  Synoils,’  in  Sohfitf- 
Herzog,  Encycl.  of  licligious  Enowledqe,  iii.  ‘’tO-dsl,  New  York, 
1909]:  R.  B.  Rackham,  ‘The  Bosit'ion  of  the  Laity  in  tin- 
Early  Clmi'ch,’  in  Essays  in  Aid  of  the  Erfonn  of  tlo-  Chureh, 
ed.  0.  Gore,  London,  1898;  Canterbury  Convoc.dion  Com- 
mittee, Report  on  the  Position  of  the  Laity,  I.ondon,  190‘2. 

Dauwell  Stone. 

COUNCILS  (Christian  : Mediaeval,  870-1400). 
— The  Councils  of  this  protracted  period  were  not 
important  from  a doctrinal  standpoint,  as  comirared 
with  the  Ecumenic, al  Councils  from  3‘25  to  869,  or  as 
compared  with  the  later  Councils  of  Trent  and  the 
V.atican.  The  dojrma  of  Transubstantiation  is  the 
only  dogm.a  whicli  was  defined  (at  the  Fourth 
Later.an,  1215)  that  h,ad  not  been  defined  by  one 
of  the  first  eight  Ecumenical  Councils.  These 
Synods  are,  however,  of  unusual  value  for  tlic 
light  they  tlirow  mion  the  clerical  mannei's  of  the 
period,  and  the  advocacy  they  gave  to  some  of 
the  greater  social  and  ecclesi.astical  movements  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  They  legislated  upon  the  relation 
of  tlie  CImrch  to  the  Empire,  upon  the  prerogatives 
and  election  of  the  Popes,  upon  Churcli  reforms, 
especially  against  simony  and  priestly  concubinage, 
u|)on  heresy  and  its  punishment,  upon  the  details 
of  the  conduct  of  worship,  priestly  dress  and 
manners,  upon  the  crusades,  upon  the  evils  of  feud 
(through  the  truce  of  God),  and  upon  the  tourna- 
ments. As  regards  locality,  Rome  was  all  through 
tlie  period  the  chief  centre  of  Church  assemblies. 
Down  to  1200,  few  Synods,  of  which  any  account  is 
preserved,  were  held  outside  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  and  England.  The  important  Synod  of 
Szoboles  (1092)  in  Hungarian  territory  was  one  of 
the  exceptions.  After  1150  the  Spanish  Synods 
came  into  prominence  on  account  of  the  regula- 
tions touching  heresy  and  its  extirpation.  A not- 
able feature  is  that  not  only  the  Synods  in  Rome, 
but  many  outside  of  it,  were  presided  over  by 
Popes  iu  person  or  through  their  legates.  Sucli 
were  the  Synods  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
attended  by  Leo  IX.,  Urban  ii..  Innocent  II.,  Alex- 
ander III.,  Lucius  III.  The  presence  of  the  supremo 
head  of  Christendom  gave  to  the  acts  of  such 
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Synods  a semi-Ecunienical  importance.  The  period 
witnessed  seven  Ecumenical  Councils,  the  first  in 
the  West,  and  all  called  and  presided  over  by 
Popes.  The  decrees  of  some  of  them  are  of  less 
importance  than  the  legislation  of  some  of  the 
local  Synods,  such  as  the  Reform  Synods  held 
in  Rome  in  1049,  1059,  etc.,  the  Synod  of  Cler- 
mont (1095),  which  set  the  first  crusade  in  motion, 
the  Synod  of  Verona  (1184),  which  took  up  heresy, 
and  the  Synod  of  Tours  (1229),  which,  in  addition 
to  other  important  regulations  aimed  against 
heretics,  forbade  laymen  to  possess  copies  of  the 
Scriptures.  We  shall  treat  the  subject  under  five 
heads. 

I.  870-900. — The  Synods  of  this  dark  age,  so  far 
as  they  are  known  to  us,  were  only  of  temporary 
and  local  importance.  The  subjects  discussed 
were  crimes  against  the  clergy  and  their  punish- 
ment, the  payment  of  tithes,  the  rights  of  patrons 
over  church  livings,  marriage  and  divorce.  No 
new  measures  of  Church  reform  or  ecclesiastical 
polity  were  taken  up.  No  new  statements  of 
doctrine  were  made.  No  Synod  of  importance 
was  held  at  Rome.  The  Synod  of  Tribur,  near 
Mainz  (895),  was  one  of  the  best  of  them  (see 
Hefele,  iv.  552  fi'.).  It  was  attended  by  the  three 
great  German  archbishops,  Hermann  of  Cologne, 
Haito  of  Mainz,  and  Rothod  of  Trfeves,  by  19 
bishops,  and  many  abbots.  Twelve  of  its  58  canons 
concern  marriage,  which  is  declared  valid  only 
when  the  parties  are  equals.  A man  having  a 
concubine  was  expressly  permitted,  in  addition,  to 
take  a wife.  A man  committing  adultery  with 
another  man’s  wife  was  forbidden  to  marry  her, 
even  if  the  husband  died.  The  old  Roman  law 
evidently  stiU  had  its  influence,  but  the  movement 
of  the  Church  was  in  the  right  direction,  and  at 
the  Roman  Synod  (1059)  under  Nicolas  II.  a lay- 
man was  forbidden,  under  pain  of  excommunication, 
to  have  a wife  and  a concubine  at  the  same  time. 

II.  900-1050. — The  10th  cent,  witnessed  even 
fewer  Synods  than  the  9th  (Hefele,  iv.  571),  and 
this,  according  to  the  canonist  Hergenrother,  was 
a sign  of  the  decay  of  Catholic  discipline  (Kathol. 
Kirchenrecht,  342).  The  Ottos  and  Henry  III. 
had  a taste  for  calling  ^nods,  regarding  them- 
selves as  the  successors  of  Constantine,  Theodosius, 
Marcian,  and  other  Roman  Emperors.  After  the 
year  1000  there  is  a very  noticeable  increase  in 
the  number  of  Synods.  Here,  again,  no  theological 
dogma  is  stated  which  had  not  already  been 
defined.  The  prerogative  of  the  Papal  Chair, 
which  was  to  form  such  a conspicuous  subject  of 
Conciliar  discussion  after  1050,  was  not  touched 
upon,  except  incidentally  at  the  Synod  of  St. 
Bale,  near  Rheims  (991),  where  Gerbert,  after- 
wards Sylvester  II.,  took  a prominent  part,  and 
Archbishop  Arnulf  was  deposed.  Sylvester,  on  be- 
coming Poije,  restored  him  (Hefele,  iv.  637  ff.,  654; 
Loofs,  Dogmengesch.^,  Halle,  1906,  p.  249).  A 
Synod  of  Rome  under  Sylvester  (998),  in  the  spirit 
of  Nicolas  I.,  imposed  a penance  of  eight  years  upon 
Robert,  king  of  France,  for  his  marriage  with  his 
blood-relation,  Bertha ; and  the  Archbishop  of 
Tours  and  other  prelates,  who  had  assented  to 
the  incestuous  relationship,  were  suspended.  Of 
the  Synods  which  took  up  the  cases  of  individual 
Popes,  the  Synod  of  Rome  (963)  deposed  John  xil. 
and  elected  Leo  Viii.  ; the  Roman  Synod  of  964 
reinstated  John  xii.  ; and  another  Roman  Synod 
(964)  restored  Leo  Viii.  Otto  the  Great  called  the 
last  of  these  Synods.  The  most  famous  of  them, 
the  Synod  of  Sutri,  has  a permanent  interest,  as 
bearing  upon  the  relation  between  a Council  and 
the  Papacy.  It  was  controlled  by  Henry  ill.,  and 
disposed  of  three  Popes  and  elected  a fourth. 
Benedict  ix.  resigned,  Sylvester  III.  was  im- 
prisoned, and  Gregory  vi.  deposed  himself,  his 


resignation  being  accepted  by  the  assembled 
Fathers.  Descending  from  the  throne,  he  implored 
forgiveness  for  having  usurped  the  supreme  seat 
of  Christendom  by  simoniacal  purchase.  Cle- 
ment II.  was  then  seated. 

The  Synodical  legislation  of  1000-1050  shows  a 
great  revival  of  interest  in  ecclesiastical  discipline 
and  order,  and  is  characteiized  by  three  notable 
features — a strong  movement  towards  the  moral 
reform  of  the  clergy,  the  check  put  upon  feuds  and 
bloodshed,  and  the  repression  of  heresy.  The 
Synods  of  Pavia  (1018),  presided  over  by  Bene- 
dict VIII.,  of  Goslar  (1019),  Seligenstadt  (1022), 
and  Bourges  (1031),  busied  themselves  with  ques- 
tions of  reform,  especially  with  the  incontinence 
of  the  clergy.  The  deposition  of  all  clerics  who 
had  wives  or  concubines  was  decreed,  from  sub- 
deacon to  bishop.  The  Synod  of  Seligenstadt  re- 
cognized the  crying  evil  of  excessive  masses,  when 
it  limited  a priest  to  three  a day.  The  legislation 
against  the  deep-rooted  evil  of  uninterrimted  feud 
and  blood-revenge  begins  with  the  Synod  of 
Poitiers  (1000).  The  Synod  of  Limoges  (1031) 
threatened  the  interdict  as  punishment  for  such 
feud.  The  legislation  which  started  in  France 
was  perfected  there.  The  agreement  of  peace 
{pax  Dei),  dating  from  1034,  which  required  a 
cessation  of  warfare  all  the  days  of  the  week,  was 
found  impracticable,  and  (about  1040)  Synods  in 
Southern  France  established  the  treuga  Dei,  the 
peace  or  truce  of  God,  whereby  cessation  from 
bloodshed  was  ordered  from  Wednesday  evening  to 
Monday  at  sunrise,  thus  including  the  sacred  days 
of  the  Ascension,  Passion,  Burial,  and  Resurrec- 
tion. Later  Synods,  as  the  Synod  of  Narbonne 
(1054)  and  the  great  Synod  of  Clermont  (1095), 
under  the  presidency  of  Urban  II.,  extended  the 
limits  of  the  truce  to  the  Lenten  period  and  other 
holy  seasons  of  the  Church  year.  This  humane 
legislation  was  confirmed  by  the  first  three  Ecum- 
enical Councils  of  the  West  (1123,  1139,  1179); 
and,  in  putting  a check  upon  the  barbarism  of 
mediaeval  society,  it  stood  probably  for  a more 
remarkable  measure  than  the  principle  of  arbitra- 
tion in  international  disputes  which  is  now  gaining 
recognition.  The  Synodal  action  on  heresy  opens 
with  the  Synod  of  Orleans  (1022).  There  had  been 
no  oaU  for  repressive  measures  for  hundreds  of 
years,  as  heresy  was  practically  unknown  in 
Western  Europe.  It  appeared  again  in  Southern 
France  and  Northern  Italy ; and  at  Orleans,  in  the 
presence  of  Robert,  king  of  France,  and  his  consort, 
13  persons  were  burned  for  erroneous  teachings 
and  practices.  This  legislation  was  taken  up  by 
the  Synod  of  Arras,  Southern  France  (1025),  which 
condemned  heretics  who  had  emigrated  from  Italy 
and  rejected  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
despised  marriage,  and  ‘annulled’  the  Church. 
Again,  at  the  Synod  of  Rheims  (1049),  heretics 
were  condemned.  This  legislation  was  renewed 
at  a later  time  and  elaborated  by  many  Synods, 
culminating  in  the  measure  of  the  Inquisition  laid 
down  by  Innocent  ill.  at  the  Fourth  Lateran,  the 
rules  of  the  Synod  of  Tours,  and  the  decrees  of 
Innocent’s  successors. 

III.  1050-1122. — In  this,  the  Hildebrandian 
period.  Synods  are  numerous.  They  are  a sign 
of  a new  age  in  Church  history,  and  an  indication 
of  the  administration  of  vigorous  personalities. 
Their  decisions  had  much  influence  on  the  per- 
manent policy  and  practice  of  the  Latin  Church. 
Hildebrand  (Gregory  Vii.),  the  most  imposing 
figure  of  the  period,  lent  the  great  weight  of  his 
presence  at  these  Synods  and  his  confirmation 
to  their  enactments.  Other  powerful  Popes  who 
did  the  same  were  Leo  ix.,  Nicolas  il.,  and 
Urban  II.  The  chief  subjects  legislated  upon 
were  the  Papal  prerogative  as  involved  in  the 
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ceremony  of  investiture,  clerical  concubinage,  eccle- 
siastical simony,  the  mode  of  electing  the  Pope, 
and  the  crusades.  The  so-called  Keform  Synods, 
assembling  in  Rome,  which  took  up  the  first 
tliree  questions,  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  Western  Church,  and  bear  the  same  relation 
to  the  earlier  periods  of  tiie  Middle  Ages  that  the 
reformatory  Councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and 
Basel  bear  to  their  last  period.  The  Lord’s  Suppier 
was  the  only  g^uestion  of  a doctrinal  nature  to 
be  discussed,  being  taken  up  in  connexion  with  the 
dynamic  theory  advocated  by  Berengar  of  Tours 
(d.  1088).  The  doctrine  of  the  transmutation  of 
the  elements  was  assumed,  the  word  ‘ transubstan- 
tiation  ’ not  being  used.  Through  the  influence 
of  Lanfranc,  Berengar’s  views  were  condemned  in 
Rome  (1050).  He  failed  to  y)pear  at  the  Synod  of 
Vercelli  (1050),  over  which  Leo  ix.  presided.  His 
case  was  subsequently  taken  up  at  several  Synods, 
notably  at  the  Roman  Synods  (1059  and  1079). 
At  both  of  these  Synods  he  retracted  his  view, 
but  afterwards  recalled  his  denials,  declaring  that 
they  had  been  made  through  fear.  The  113 
bishops  present  at  the  Synod  of  1059  he  called 
‘wild  beasts.’  The  protection  of  Gregory  vii. 
saved  him.  The  famous  law  regulating  Papal 
election  and  confining  it  to  the  cardinals  was 
passed  at  the  Roman  Synod  of  1059,  under  the 
presidency  of  Nicolas  II.  The  law  was  elaborated 
by  Alexander  III.  at  the  Ecumenical  Council  of 
1179,  and  again  at  the  second  Ecumenical  Council 
at  Lyons  (1274). 

The  Reform  Synods  began  at  the  opening  of  the 
period  in  1049.  At  the  Roman  Synod  of  1047, 
Clement  il.  had  already  declared  against  simony, 
and  punished  some  bishops  who  practised  it.  Tho 
Roman  Synod  of  1049,  under  Leo  ix. , declare<l  war 
in  earnest  against  the  two  evils  of  simony  and 
clerical  marriage,  renewed  the  old  laws  on  the 
subject,  and  forbade  to  clerics,  from  the  sub-deacon 
up  to  the  higher  orders,  the  exercise  of  religious 
functions  so  long  as  they  were  married  or  kept 
concubines.  This  legislation  was  repeated  the 
same  year  by  Synods  at  Rheims  and  Mainz,  both 
presided  over  by  Leo.  Vigorous  laws  were  also 
passed  by  the  Roman  Synods  of  1059  and  1001, 
under  Nicolas  ii.,  and  by  the  Synod  of  Melti,  near 
Monte  Cassino  (1059),  presided  over  by  the  same 
Pontiff.  The  energy  with  which  the  canon  of 
celibacy  was  pushed  is  shown  by  Nicolas’  desi)atch 
of  legates  to  propagate  the  Papal  views,  and  tho 
action  of  the  Synods  of  Vienne  and  Tours  (1000) 
along  the  same  line.  Gregory  vii.  won  for  himself 
a foremost  place  among  Papal  reformers  by  the 
boldness  witli  which  he  advocated  moral  reforms, 
and  the  suffering  he  was  ready  to  undergo  in  their 
interest.  Simony,  clerical  concubinage,  and  lay 
investiture  were  the  three  evils  against  which  ho 
waged  vigorous  war.  At  the  Lenten  Synod  in 
Rome  (1074),  the  first  of  his  pontificate,  ho  ordered 
all  holding  ecclesiastical  offices  by  purchase  to 
relinquish  them,  and  all  guilty  of  the  crimen 
fornicationis,  that  is,  having  a wifeor  a concubine, 
to  desist  from  saying  mass.  To  the  resistance 
offered  by  localities  and  bishops  to  tho  latter  decree 
was  added  the  unfavourable  action  of  the  local 
Synods  of  Paris  and  Erfurt  (1074).  But  such 
Synodal  action  was  as  a passing  cloud.  Other 
Synods  came  to  Gregory’s  aid,  and  those  held 
at  Rome  year  by  year  renewed  the  war  ; and  the 
legislation  condemning  the  marriage  of  the  clergy 
was  repeated  again  and  again,  even  in  far-oif 
England,  as  at  the  Synods  of  Winchester  under 
Lanfranc  (1076),  at  London  under  Anselm  (1102, 
1108),  andat  Westminster  (1138),  etc.  Those  Synods 
extended  the  war  to  the  sons  of  priests,  who  were 
excluded  from  succeeding  to  the  oenefices  held  by 
their  fathers.  The  Roman  Synod  of  1083,  the  last 


under  Gregory,  placed  in  one  and  the  same 
category  the  sons  of  prie.sts,  the  sons  of  adul- 
terers, and  all  other  b-x-^tards,  and  pronounce<l 
them  ineligible  for  ordination.  The  dUlicultj’  met 
with  in  i)utting  a stop  to  the  marriage  of  cleric--  is 
shown  by  the  action  of  the  Hungarian  Synod  of 
Szoboles  (1092),  which,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
granted  priests  already  married  the  indulgence  to 
keep  their  wives  (see  llefele,  v.  204  ff.). 

A positive  prohibition  of  lay  investiture  was  laid 
down  by  Gregory  in  the  Lenten  Synod  at  Rome 
(1075).  Henceforward  the  cu-stom  was  illegal  where- 
by the  Emperor  and  princes  had  induct^  bishops 
and  abbots  into  their  office  by  the  gift  of  ring  and 
staff.  This  right  Gregory  now  reserved  for  the 
spiritual  authorities,  to  whom  it  properly  belonged. 
The  princijile  was  asserted  at  one  Council  after 
another,  and  thus  the  moral  weight  of  Conciliar 
action  was  added  to  the  heroic  Iwldnes^  of  Gregory 
in  his  personal  struggle  with  Henry  iv.,  until  the 
matter  was  finally  settled  by  the  Concordat  of 
Worms  (1122). 

Synods  undertook  an  easy  ta.'-k  when  they 
began  to  urge  Western  Christendom  to  endeavour 
to  rescue  Jeru.salem  and  the  other  sacred  siti-- 
from  the  gra.s])  of  the  infidel.  The  spirit  of 
chivalry,  as  well  as  the  impulse  of  piety,  was 
touched  when  the  ajipeal  was  made  to  assert  bj’ 
arms  the  right  of  the  Church  to  the  localities 
where  the  Redeemer  was  born,  had  died,  and  lay 
in  the  grave  for  three  days.  The  subject  wiis 
first  brought  to  the  attention  of  a Council  at 
the  Synod  of  Pi.acenza  (1095),  when  an  embassy 
appeared  from  the  Emperor  Alexius  calling  for 
aul  against  the  encroachments  of  the  'I'urk  ujain 
the  Eastern  Einjiire.  At  the  Council  of  Clermont 
(1095),  presided  over  by  Urban  II.,  the  fii>t  crusade 
was  determined  upon.  Urban’s  address,  picturing 
the  distress  of  Jerusalem,  fired  the  heart  of  the 
largo  assembly  with  such  enthusiasm,  that  the  cry 
arose,  ‘God  wills  it,  God  wills  it,’  and  multitudes 
took  tho  cross.  ISIoro  effective  sermon  was  never 
preached,  and  at  once  throughout  Central  Europe 
was  heard  the  noise  of  preparation  for  the  mam 
armj'  which  was  to  start  under  Godfrey,  and  the 
jireliminary  swarms  under  I’eter  the  Hermit, 
Walter  the  Penniless,  etc.  See  Crus.\des. 

IV.  1122 -1400  (the  Ecumenical  Councils). — 
This  period  of  280  j’cars  is  marked  by  seven 
Ecumenical  Councils,  a great  increase  in  the 
number  of  local  Synods,  and  their  spread  over  all 
Western  Europe.  They  were  called  forth  by  the 
crusades,  tho  spread  of  heresy,  the  conflicts  of 
tho  Popes  with  the  Emperors,  the  evils  in  tho 
Church  which  called  for  reformation,  and  other 
considerations.  The  inclination  of  tho  Popes  to 
strengthen  their  hands  and  carry  out  their  plans 
through  the  action  of  Synods  continued  to  In?  a 
marked  feature  of  the  Papal  jtolicy,  as  it  had  been 
in  the  Hildebraudiau  age.  The  greatest  of  the 
Popes — Alexander  ill..  Innocent  ill.,  Gregory  ix., 
and  Innocent  IV. — summoned  Synods  and  laid 
their  projects  before  them.  I'he  Ecumenical 
Councils  were  called  by  Popes,  and  the  secular 
prince  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  being 
summoned.  Thus  the  theory  of  the  ancient 
Church  was  set  aside  (see  Uiillinger-Eriedrich,  Das 
Papstthnm,  8811’.).  The  Papal  ratification  gave 
authority  to  their  decrees,  and  tho  first  canon  of 
the  First  Later.an  runs  : ‘ Auctoritate  sedis  .npost. 
prohibemus,’  etc.  It  is  true  that  t he  approbation 
of  the  assembled  prelates  is  sometimes  mentioned, 
and  it  was  assumed  that  it  was  given.  The  formula 
ran:  ‘ Sacro  approbanto  concilio,’  or  ‘Sacro 
praesente  concilio.^  So  tho  Fourth  Lateran.  The 
seven  General  Councils  were  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  First  Lateran  (1123),  so  called  from 
having  mot  in  the  Lateran  Church  in  Romo,  was 
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— following  the  counting  of  the  Latins — the  9th 
Ecumenical  Council,  or  the  next  in  the  list  after 
the  Council  of  Constantinojjle  (869).  It  was  called 
by  Calixtus  ii.,  and  had  for  its  principal  object  the 
ratification  of  the  Concordat  of  Worms,  known 
also  as  the  Pacttim  Calixtinum.  By  that  pact  the 
Church  reserved  to  itself  the  exclusive  right  of 
investing  bishops  with  the  ring  and  the  crozier, 
and  of  inducting  them  into  the  spiritual  functions 
of  their  sees,  while  the  temporal  prince  retained 
the  right  of  inducting  them  into  the  temporalities 
and  of  being  present  at  the  elections.  Our  reports 
of  the  First  Lateran  vary  in  giving  the  number  of 
attending  bishops  and  abbots  as  300-997.  It  was 
the  first  Ecumenical  Council  to  enjoin  clerical 
celibacy.  Following  the  example  of  Urban  li.  at 
Clermont,  it  granted  indulgence  of  sins  to  all 
participating  in  the  crusades,  and,  in  addition,  it 
took  their  relatives  and  their  goods  under  the 
special  protection  of  tlie  Church. 

(2)  The  Second  Lateran,  or  10th  Ecumenical 
(1139),  was  opened  with  an  address  by  Innocent 
II.,  witnessed  the  close  of  the  disastrous  Papal 
schism  which  had  distracted  the  Church  for  nine 
years,  and  pronounced  against  the  heresy  of  Arnold 
of  Brescia  (see  Otto  of  Freising,  de  gestis  Frederici, 
ii.  20).  It  also  condemned  simony,  priestly  concu- 
binage, and  the  ministration  of  the  sons  of  priests, 
and  introduced  a new  element  in  forbidding,  for  a 
term  of  years,  tournaments.  Like  the  First  Lateran 
and  the  Third  Lateran,  it  enjoined  the  truce  of 
God. 

(3)  The  Third  Lateran,  or  11th  Ecumenical 
(1179),  was  summoned  and  presided  over  by  Alex- 
ander III.  287  or,  according  to  other  reports,  300 
or  396  bishops  were  present,  besides  many  abbots 
and  other  clergy.  It  celebrated  the  establishment 
of  peace  between  the  Papacy  and  Frederick 
Barbarossa.  It  made  some  additions  to  the  rules 
for  electing  a Pope.  Falling  back  on  the  12th 
canon  of  the  Second  Lateran,  it  legislated  against 
heretics,  especially  the  Cathari  and  Patarini,  and 
ordered  separate  burial-places  and  churches  for 
lepers. 

(4)  The  Fourth  Lateran,  or  12th  Ecumenical 
(1215),  was,  with  the  Council  of  Constance,  the 
most  important  ecclesiastical  assembly  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  one  of  the  most  eventful  in  all 
Church  history.  Its  two  chief  acts  were  the 
declaration  of  Transubstantiation  as  a dogma  of 
the  Church,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. The  Council  was  called  by  Innocent  ill., 
and  attended  by  412  bishops,  800  abbots,  the 
representatives  of  many  absent  prelates,  also  the 
representatives  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  ii.,  the 
Latin  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  the  kings  of 
England,  France,  Aragon,  Hungary,  and  Jerusalem, 
and  other  crowned  heads.  The  Latin  patriarchs 
of  the  East  were  also  there.  The  sessions  were 
opened  with  a sermon  by  the  Pope  on  Lk  22’® 
‘ With  desire  I have  desired  to  eat  this  passover 
with  you.’  In  his  letter  of  convocation.  Innocent 
had  announced  as  the  objects  of  the  Council : 
measures  for  the  re-conquest  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
betterment  of  the  Church.  The  business  was 
issued  by  the  Pope,  and  free  discussion  in  his 
Imperial  presence  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  was  discussed  for  the 
first  time  at  a General  Council,  and  the  assembly 
made  the  formal  declaration  that  Christ’s  body 
and  blood  are  truly  contained  in  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Altar  under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine,  the 
bread  being  transubstantiated  into  the  body  and 
the  wine  into  the  blood  (Mansi,  xxii.  982;  Mirbt, 
Quellen,  133).  Tlie  formal  adoption  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion by  the  Council  introduced  its  harsh  and 
un-Christian  measures  into  the  body  of  the 
discipline  of  the  Latin  Church.  The  Synods  of 


Verona  (1184),  Avignon  (1209),  and  Montpellier 
(1215)  had  already  taken  definite  action,  but  these 
were  local  assemblies,  although  the  first  was  under 
the  presidency  of  a Pope.  The  Inquisition,  thus 
established  by  the  highest  authority  of  the  Church, 
— for  both  Pope  and  Ecumenical  Council  ratified  it, 
— was  intended  to  crush  freedom  of  thought  wher- 
ever the  Catholic  Church  went,  and  deliberately 
commended  those  measures  of  the  civil  power 
which  resulted  in  tens  of  tliousands  being  brought 
to  the  stake  for  errors  of  opinion.  The  third  canon 
calls  heresy  heretica  foeditas,  and  not  only  sum- 
moned all  bishops  to  search  out  and  punish  heretics 
with  ecclesiastical  penalties,  but  required  rulers, 
upon  pain  of  excommunication,  to  clear  their 
realms  of  heresy  by  the  use  of  the  sword.  More 
especially  was  the  decree  launched  against  the 
Albigenses ; and  the  Catholics  who  girded  them- 
selves with  the  sword  for  the  reduction  of  that 
people  to  the  faith  were  promised  the  same  indul- 
gence that  was  offered  to  those  who  took  part  in 
the  crusades  against  the  Saracen  (Mansi,  xxii. 
986  ff.  ; Mirbt,  Quellen,  133  ti‘. ).  The  Council  also 
approved  Innocent’s  proposed  crusade,  which  was 
fixed  to  start  in  June  1217.  The  Pope  promised 
as  his  own  contribution  a vessel  for  the  crusaders 
from  Rome  and  its  vicinity,  and  £30,000  in  money. 
The  indulgence  for  sins  was  extended  to  those  who 
contributed  to  the  expenses  of  the  enterprise,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  went  to  the  East.  The  speedy 
death  of  Innocent  deprived  it  of  his  powerful 
support,  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  his  two 
successors,  Honorius  in.  and  Gregory  IX.,  it  was 
never  realized,  unless  the  bizan'e  expedition  of 
Frederick  II.  in  1229  be  regarded  in  that  light. 
To  these  decisions  of  greater  moment  were  added 
a series  of  acts  of  a moral  and  ecclesiastical  nature, 
which  would  of  themselves  render  the  Fourth 
Lateran  one  of  the  notable  Councils  in  the  history 
of  the  Church.  The  further  establishment  of 
monastic  orders  was  forbidden — a canon  repeated 
with  an  important  modification  at  the  second 
General  Council  of  Lyons  (1274).  The  Jews  and 
Saracens  were  ordered  to  wear  a different  dress 
from  the  Christians,  lest  unawares  there  might 
be  carnal  intercourse  between  them,  and  the  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  appear  out  of  doors  during 
Passion  week,  and  excluded  from  public  office. 
Tournaments  were  forbidden  for  three  years,  on 
the  ground  that  they  would  interfere  with  the 
crusade.  This  rule  was  repeated  at  the  Ecumenical 
Council  of  Lyons  (1245). 

(5)  The  First  Coxvncil  of  Lyons,  or  the  13th 
Ecumenical  (1245),  was  called  by  Innocent  ly., 
who  had  fled  from  Rome  to  escape  Frederick  II. 
It  took  the  place  of  the  Council  called  by  Gregory 
IX. , whose  assemblage  had  been  prevented  by  the 
violent  action  of  Frederick  and  his  son  Enzio. 
Innocent,  in  his  opening  address,  called  attention 
to  five  wounds  of  the  Church,  namely,  the  low 
estate  of  the  clergy,  the  distressed  condition  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Greek  schism,  the  menace  of  the 
Tatars  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  persecution  of 
the  Church  by  Frederick  ii.  The  last  was  the 
greatest  and  most  painful  wound  of  all,  and  itself 
justified  the  assembly.  With  the  assent  of  the 
Council,  Innocent  formally  deposed  Frederick  from 
his  throne.  No  ecclesiastical  Synod  before  or  since 
has  taken  such  ominous  action  against  an  exalted 
monarch.  Frederick  was  unequal  to  the  contest, 
and  died,  defeated  (1250). 

(6)  The  Second  Council  of  Lyons,  or  the  14th 
Ecumenical  (1274),  was  summoned  by  Gregory  X., 
and  attended  by  500  bisliops,  70  abbots,  and  1000 
other  ecclesiastics.  Gregory  opened  the  proceed- 
ings with  an  address  on  Lk  22’®,  the  text  which 
Innocent  ill.  had  used  in  1215.  The  main  topic 
was  the  re-union  of  Christendom.  The  Greek 
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Church  was  represented  by  Imperial  delegates — 
Germanus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  arcli- 
bishop  of  Nicaea,  and  other  bisliops.  The  Emperor 
through  his  representatives  announced  liis  accept- 
ance of  the  double  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  primacy  of  the  Apostolic  see.  The  Apostles’ 
Creed  was  sung  in  Latin,  and  then  in  Greek.  A 
termination  of  the  Schism  seemed  to  be  at  hand, 
but  the  articles  of  agreement,  when  they  became 
known  in  the  East,  were  rejected,  and  the  Council 
proved  a failure  at  its  historic  point. 

(7)  The  Council  of  Vienne,  or  the  15th  Ecumenical 
(October  16,  1311 -May  6,  1312),  was  called  by 
Clement  V.,  the  first  of  the  Avignon  Popes,  at  the 
demand  of  Philip  the  Fair  of  France.  The  reports 
of  the  Council  are  unsatisfactory,  but  among  the 
chief  objects  of  business  were  the  abolition  of  the 
order  of  the  Knights  Templar,  the  establishment  of 
peace  between  the  two  contending  wings  in  the 
Franciscan  order,  and  the  condemnation  of  Boniface 
VIII.  as  a heretic.  The  condemnation  of  Boniface, 
which  Philip  had  strenuously  demanded,  was,  after 
much  discussion,  set  aside,  in  view,  it  is  supposed, 
of  Clement’s  concession  to  the  French  sovereign 
that  the  Templars  should  be  destroyed. 

V.  1122  - 1400  (important  local  Synods). — Speak- 
ing in  a general  way,  the  local  Synods  of  this 
period  derive  their  chief  importance  from  their 
regulations  concerning  the  detection  and  punish- 
ment of  heresy.  They  throw  much  light  upon  the 
religious  conditions  and  clerical  manners  of  the 
period.  After  the  Council  of  Vienne,  and  until 
the  close  of  the  14th  century.  Synods  no  longer 
had  the  importance  they  had  had  before.  This 
was  due  to  the  distracted  condition  of  Western 
Christendom,  resulting  from  the  exile  of  the 
Papacy  to  Avignon,  to  the  growing  tendency  to 
freedom  of  thought  and  expression,  as  manifested 
by  Dante  and  by  the  publicists  in  the  age  of 
Boniface  VIII.,  and  the  increasing  tendency,  since 
Boniface  Viii.,  to  autocratic  Papal  government 
through  bulls.  Among  the  more  important  of  the 
local  Synods  were  the  following  : — (1)  Toulouse 
(1119),  which  passed  important  legislation  against 
heretics.  (2)  Tours  (1163),  attended  by  17  cardinals, 
124  bishops,  and  414  abbots.  Alexander  ill. 
presided  in  person.  Thomas  k Becket,  whose 
difficulties  had  begun,  was  present.  The  Synod’s 
regulations  against  heresy  are  of  historical  im- 
portance. (3)  The  Council  of  Clarendon  (1164),  a 
mixed  council  of  laymen  and  bishops,  passed  the 
famous  Clarendon  Constitutions,  which  struck  at 
the  root  of  ecclesiastical  arrogance  as  represented 
by  such  prelates  as  Thomas  k Becket,  and  led 
to  his  flight  from  England.  (4)  Verona  (1164), 
presided  over  by  Lucius  iii.,  passed  a lengthy  and 
notable  decree  concerning  the  trial  and  punishment 
of  heretics.  It  makes  the  first  Conciliar  mention 
of  Cs\&  pauper es  de  Lugduno,  or  Waldenses.  Walter 
Map,  the  English  litUrateur,  was  present,  and  has 
left  us  an  interesting  account  of  tlie  examination 
and  appearance  of  the  humble  Waldensian  repre- 
sentatives. Impenitent  heretics  were  turned  over 
to  the  worldly  authority,  and  magistrates  and 
princes  were  ordered  to  aid  bishops  in  spying  out 
heretics  and  bringing  them  to  trial,  on  pain  of 
excommunication.  (5)  The  Synod  of  Trdvcs  (1227) 
has  a place  of  importance  on  account  of  its  canons 
which  bear  upon  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments  (see  Hefele,  V.  944-55).  (6)  Toidouse 

(1229),  presided  over  by  the  Papal  legate,  celebrated 
the  close  of  the  bloody  crusades  against  the 
Albigenses,  prescribed  the  final  punishment  of  the 
house  of  Toulouse,  and  passed  notable  canons  for 
the  punishment  of  heretics,  its  14th  canon  for- 
bidding laymen  to  have  in  their  possession  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  in  the  original  or  in  trans- 
lation. The  laity — men  and  women — were  ordered 


to  attend  the  Communion  three  times  a year,  and 
to  visit  the  confessional  the  same  number  of  times, 
upon  pain  of  being  suspected  of  heresy.  Toulouse 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  territory  most  infected 
with  heresy.  There  the  Papal  inquisitors  were 
most  active  in  the  13th  century,  and  many  Synods 
in  that  region  and  in  Spain — at  Beziers,  Tarragona, 
Narbonne,  Albi,  etc. — repeat  the  rules  for  the 
detection  and  punishment  of  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  the  Inquisition.  When,  in  a later 
century,  persecutions  for  witchcraft  were  carried 
on,  it  was  a Papal  bull — the  bull  of  Innocent  viii.— 
and  a book — the  Malleus  nmleficaruni — which 
encouraged  that  awful  movement,  rather  than  the 
acts  of  Synods. 

Literature. — The  ColIectionB  of  the  Acts  of  Councils,  by 
Labbe-Cossart^  17  vols.,  Paris,  1674  ; Hardouin,  12  vols.,  Paris, 
1715,  and  additional  vol.  1722;  esp.  Mansi,  31  vole.,  Venice, 
1769-98,  continuation,  Paris,  1900  ff.;  valuable  excerpts  are  piven 
by  Mirbt,  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  des  Papsttums-,  Tubingen, 
1901.  For  the  history  of  the  Councils  and  succinct  statement 
of  their  acts:  C.  J.  von  Hefele,  Conciliengcuch.  nach  den 
Quellen  bearbcitef^,  9 vols.,  Freiburg  im  Br.,  1873-1890  [vols. 
v.-viL  rev.  by  A.  Knbpfler ; vols.  viii.  and  ix.  prepared  by 
J.  A.  G.  HergenratherJ.  For  the  English  Councils : David 
Wilkins,  Concilia  Magnce  Britannia:  et  Jlibemice,  4 vols., 
Lond.  1737  ; Haddan-Stubbs,  Councils  and  Kccles.  Documents 
relating  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  3 vols.,  Oxf.  1869-78; 
Gee-Hardy,  Documents  illustrative  of  English  Ch.  Uist., 
Lond.  1896.  For  list  of  Collections  of  Councils  for  other 
countries,  see  E.  Friedberg,  Lehrbuch  des  kathol.  und  evangel. 
Kirchenreehts^,  Leipz.  1903,  p.  143.  For  works  on  Canon  Law  : 
especially  E.  Friedberg,  op.  eit. ; Philipp  Hergenrother, 
Lehrbuch  des  kathol.  Kirchenrechtst,  ed.  by  J.  Hollweck, 
Freiburg  im  Br.  1905;  cf.  also,  DBllinger-Friedrich,  Das 
Papstthum,  Munich,  1892  ; art.  ‘ Concil  ’ in  Wetzer-Wclte,  iii. 
779-810;  the  works  on  Church  History,  esp.  A.  Hauck, 
Kirchengesch.  Deiitschlands,  4 vols.,  Leipz.  1887-1903  [vols.  i. 
and  ii.  in  4th  ed.  1904].  J).  y.  SCHAFF. 

COUNCILS  (Christian;  Modern,  1400-1910). — 
It  will  be  convenient  to  deal  with  the  Councils  of 
this  period  under  four  separate  heads.  Supremely 
important  as  were  the  dogmatic  pronounceiiients 
both  of  Trent  and  of  the  Vatican,  they  were  them- 
selves the  utterances  of  two  dissimilar  assemblies, 
deliberating  under  the  stress  of  quite  dill'erent 
combinations  of  circumstances,  and  animated  by 
a notably  dill’erent  spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
eeclesiastico- political  influences  at  work  in  the 
early  part  of  the  15th  cent.,  owing  to  the  Great 
Schism,  were  absolutely  unique  in  the  history  of 
Christianity,  while,  from  the  outset  of  this  period, 
the  high  relief  and  importance  given  to  General 
Councils  (owing  to  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  and 
the  desperate  nature  of  the  evils,  which  only  an 
Ecumenical  assembly  could  remedy)  tended  to 
throw  altogether  into  the  background  the  decrees 
of  diocesan  and  provincial  Synods,  and  to  rob 
them  of  all  dogmatic  character  and  influence.  We 
have,  then,  for  our  four  divisions  : — (1)  The  Coun- 
cils of  Pisa,  of  Constance,  and  of  Basel-Ferrara- 
Florence,  all  of  which  were  held  under  the  shadow 
of  the  religious  anarchy  created  by  the  Great 
Schism  of  the  West,  and  in  all  of  winch  the  posi- 
tion and  power  of  a concilium  generale  in  itself  was 
a question  of  primary  importance.  (2)  Trent,  the 
great  Reformation  Council,  in  respect  of  which 
the  Fifth  Lateran  may  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
elFective  preliminary,  overshadowed  by  the  really 
important  work  which  the  Papal  legates  and  the 
Fathers  of  Trent,  in  spite  of  dislieartening  political 
obstacles,  carried  steadfastly  to  a conclusion.  (3) 
The  Council  of  the  Vatican,  giving  expression  to 
that  recognition  of  the  Papal  niagisterium  and 
that  acquiescence  in  the  policy  of  centralization 
which  three  centuries  of  peace,  organization,  and 
discipline  had  bred  in  the  hearts  of  the  more  pious, 
if  not  always  the  more  learned,  representatives  of 
the  Roman  obedience.  (4)  We  also  require  to  give 
some  brief  consideration  to  the  local  Synods  which, 
in  these  last  four  centuries,  have  done  little  more 
than  popularize  the  great  principles  of  dogma  and 
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discipline  laid  down  at  Trent.  To  the  influence  of 
these  Synods  as  a whole  is  also  largely  due  the 
extension  of  those  anti-Gallican  tendencies  which 
eventually  took  formal  and  articulate  shape  in  the 
definitions  of  the  Vatican. 

1.  Councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  Basel-Ferrara- 
Florence.— (1)  Council  of  Pisa. — The  one  out- 
standing fact  in  the  religious  situation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  cent,  was  the  division  of 
Christendom  owing  to  the  Schism.  All  attempts 
to  bring  about  an  accommodation  between  the 
rival  Popes,  Gregory  xii.  and  Benedict  XIII.,  had 
hitherto  proved  abortive.  The  situation  was  in- 
tolerable, and  patience  was  becoming  exhausted. 
Finally,  in  July  1408,  cardinals  belonging  to  both 
Papal  courts  met  at  Livorno  and  proposed  as  a 
solution  the  via  concilii  generalis  idriusquc  obedi- 
entioB,  appointing  25  March  1409  for  the  meeting 
of  such  an  assembly.  The  appeal  evoked  con- 
siderable response.  At  its  maximum  the  attend- 
ance numbered  from  22  to  24  cardinals,  80  bishops, 
87  abbots,  etc.,  while  102  bishops  unable  to  attend 
in  person  sent  procurators.  In  its  eighth  session 
(18  May)  the  Council  proclaimed  itself  ecumenical 
and  canonically  convoked.  On  5 June  it  deposed 
both  the  reigning  Popes  as  notoriously  guilty  of 
schism  and  heresy,  and  empowered  the  cardinals 
then  at  Pisa  to  elect  a new  Pope  in  their  place. 
The  choice  fell  upon  Peter  Philargi,  Archbishop 
of  Milan  (Alexander  v. ).  But,  as  neither  Benedict 
XIII.  nor  Gregory  xii.  was  willing  to  submit,  the 
only  immediate  result  was  that  there  were  now 
three  claimants  to  the  Papacy  instead  of  two.  As 
for  the  second  avowed  purpose  of  convening  the 
assembly  at  Pisa  (the  causa  reformationis),  it 
was  agreed  that  a more  careful  preparation  of 
measures  of  reform  was  necessary  than  could  then 
be  attempted.  Any  such  projects  must,  therefore, 
be  left  for  the  consideration  of  another  Council 
to  meet  in  three  years’  time.  Accordingly,  on 
7 Aug.  1409,  the  new  Pope  dissolved  the  assembly. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  speak  of  the  Council  of  Pisa  with 
scant  respect  as  a foolish  expedient,  foredoomed  to  failure, 
which  only  added  to  the  divisions  of  Christendom.  Moreover, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  summoned  by  a legitimate  Pope, 
or  by  the  whole  Church,  or  generally  acknowledged,  it  has  not 
usually  been  allowed,  except  by  avowed  Galileans,  to  rank 
among  the  Ecumenical  Councils  (cl.  e.g.  Hefele-Leclercq,  Can- 
dles, 1907  £f.,  i.  89) ; but  a much  more  favourable  view  of  its 
aims  and  its  results  has  recently  found  acceptance  (see  esp. 
Bliemetzrieder,  Das  Generalkonzil,  306-339).  In  any  case,  the 
assembly  at  Pisa  certainly  did  much  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
solution  ultimately  reached. 

(2)  Council  of  Constance, — Alexander  v.,  tlie 
Pope  elected  at  Pisa,  died  within  a year  of  his 
election,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  John  xxiil. 
(Baldassare  Cossa),  who,  though  not  the  monster 
of  depravity  his  enemies  have  depicted,  was  cer- 
tainly unworthy  of  his  high  position,  and  was  him- 
self the  cause  of  scandal  rather  than  a promoter 
of  reform.  Nothing  in  John’s  behaviour  seemed 
to  promise  an  end  of  the  Schism,  and  so,  after  an 
abortive  Council  at  Rome  (1412),  which  mainly 
occupied  itself  with  Wyclif’s  writings,  Sigismund, 
king  of  the  Romans,  put  pressure  on  John  and 
forced  him  to  summon  a Council  to  meet  at  Con- 
stance on  1 Nov.  1414.  Under  Sigismund’s  patron- 
age, a vast  and  rather  motley  assembly  gathered 
there,  with  the  triple  object  (1)  of  defining  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  the 
teaching  of  Wyclif  and  Hus  (causa  fidci)  ; (2)  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  Schism  (causa  unionis)  ; and 
(3)  of  reforming  the  Church  alike  in  its  head  and 
in  its  members  (causa  reformationis).  In  respect 
of  the  first  object  a long  series  of  propositions  was 
extracted  from  the  writings  of  Wyclif  and  his 
Bohemian  followers,  and  these  were  unaniinously 
condemned.  On  the  question  of  Communion  in 
one  kind  the  Council  drafted  a detailed  decree,  in 
which  the  custom  of  the  Church  was  approved, 
that  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  ‘ should  be 


received  by  those  who  consecrated  it  under  both 
kinds,  and  by  the  laity  only  under  one,’  seeing 
that  ‘ it  must  be  most  firmly  held  that  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  are  contained  entire  both 
under  the  species  of  bread  and  under  the  species 
of  wine.’ 

In  the  15th  session  of  the  Council  (6  July  1415), 
Hus,  who,  in  spite  of  his  safe-conduct  from  King 
Sigismund,  had  been  kept  in  close  confinement 
for  several  months  previously,  was,  after  his  re- 
fusal to  retract  his  errors,  solemnly  degraded  from 
the  priesthood  and  burnt  at  the  stake.  No  special 
pleading  can  palliate  this  breach  of  faith,  whether 
the  main  responsibility  falls  upon  Sigismund  per- 
sonally or  upon  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Council 
(see  Wylie,  The  Council  of  Constance  to  the  Death 
of  John  Hus). 

Meanwhile,  as  regards  the  healing  of  the  Schism, 
the  jjath  of  the  Council  had  not  been  so  easy.  In 
spite  of  John’s  favoured  position  as  the  convoker 
of  the  assembly  under  the  protection  of  Sigismund, 
men  were  not  slow  to  declare  that  a settlement 
could  be  reached  only  by  the  resignation  of  all 
three  Popes.  To  destroy  the  numerical  preponder- 
ance of  the  Italian  bishops  a plan  was  adopted 
of  voting  by  nations  (Italian,  German,  French, 
English,  and,  at  a later  date,  also  Spanish)  to  the 
exclusion,  in  the  general  sessions,  of  the  system 
previously  adhered  to,  which  based  the  decision 
upon  the  simple  majority  of  voices.  The  outcry 
against  Pope  John  made  itself  more  insistently 
heard,  and  on  20  March  1415  he  fled  from  the  city. 
Despite  the  desertion  of  its  official  president,  the 
Council,  at  the  instigation  primarily  of  ZabareUa, 
d’Ailly,  and  Gerson,  passed  the  famous  ‘ Decrees 
of  Constance,’  declaring  itself  to  be  ecumenical 
and  lawfully  convened  ; asserting  the  claim  of  a 
General  Council,  in  so  far  as  it  holds  its  jurisdic- 
tion immediately  from  God,  to  the  obedience  of 
all  men,  even  though  of  Papal  dignity  ; and 
finally  proclaiming  that  contumacious  resistance 
to  its  authority  was  a crime  legally  deserving  of 
punishment,  and  involving,  it  might  be,  the  guilt 
of  schism  or  heresy.  The  formal  deposition  of 
John,  on  the  grounds  of  simony,  immorality,  and 
the  fostering  of  schism,  followed  shortly  after- 
wards. Gregory  Xli.  resigned,  and  Benedict  Xill. , 
after  he  had  been  forsaken  by  the  King  of  Arragon, 
Avas  also  deposed  (26  July  1417).  Finally,  Odo 
Colonna  (Martin  V.)  Avas  elected  Pope  (11  Nov. 
1417)  by  23  cardinals  and  30  deputies — six  from 
each  of  the  five  nations — thus  at  last  ending  the 
Schism. 

A feAv  spasmodic  attempts  at  reform  were  also 
made  before  the  Council  dispersed.  Serious  difl’er- 
ences  of  opinion  among  the  ‘ nations  ’ — the  Italian 
bishops,  for  example,  favouring  the  Papal  claim 
to  Provisors — led  to  the  decision  that,  Avhile  cer- 
tain general  decrees  should  be  passed  upon  matters 
as  to  which  all  were  agreed,  the  Pope  should  be 
left  free  on  the  contested  points  to  arrange  Con- 
cordats Avith  the  difl'erent  nations  separately.  The 
periodical  convening  of  General  Councils  Avas  also 
determined  upon,  the  first  to  be  held  at  Pavia  in 
1423 ; and  on  22  April  1418,  Martin  V.  dissolved 
the  assembly. 

The  ecumenicity  of  the  Council  of  Constance  is  a subject  of 
much  debate.  No  one,  practically  speaking,  denies  that  char- 
acter to  the  Council  after  the  election  of  Martin  v.  Again,  the 
doctrinal  decrees  condemning  Wyclif  and  Hus  are  certainly 
covered  by  the  declaration  of  Martin  v.  in  the  last  session,  that 
he  desired  to  maintain  and  to  ratify  the  decrees,  ‘ in  matters  of 
faith,’  which  had  been  determined  by  the  assembled  Fathers 
conciliariter.  But  the  decrees  maintaining  the  superiority  of  a 
General  Council  over  the  Pope  were  not,  so  it  is  held,  arriyed 
at  condliariter  but  rather  tumultuariter.  In  any  case,  Martin’s 
language  obviously  suggests  that  he  did  not  approve  the  de- 
crees of  Constance  en  bloc,  while,  if  he  excepted  anything  from 
his  sanction,  it  must  have  been  the  bold,  and  up  to  that  time 
almost  unheard  of,  pretension  to  exalt  conciliar  authority  at 
the  expense  of  the  Papacy,  which  in  1682  became  the  founda- 
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tion  of  the  famous  Gallican  Articles  (see,  c.jr.,  Ilefele-Leclercq, 
Connies,  i.  69-72).  By  no  Roman  theologian  of  the  present 
day  is  the  ecumenicity  of  the  Council  of  Constance  admitted 
without  reservation. 

(3)  Council  of  Basd-Ferrara-Florence. — In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Constance,  Martin 
V.  was  hound  to  convoke  a Council  at  Pavia  in 
1423  ; this  was  done,  but  the  small  attendance, 
the  transference  to  Siena  on  account  of  plague, 
and  other  causes,  furnished  a reasonable  pretext 
for  dissolving  the  assembly  altogether  in  May 
1424.  Deference,  however,  was  still  paid  to  the 
agreement  arrived  at  in  Constance  regarding  tlie 
periodical  recurrence  of  Councils,  and  Basel  was 
selected  for  the  next  meeting  in  1431.  Martin  V. 
died  before  the  day  appointed,  and  Eugenius  iv., 
who  succeeded  him,  looking  with  apprehension  at 
the  spirit  which  had  already  manifested  itself  in 
the  handful  of  delegates  present  at  Basel — a spirit 
which  still  persisted  in  treating  the  Pope  as  only 
the  caput  ministeriale  ecclesioe — decided  to  dissolve 
the  Council  even  before  the  end  of  1431.  A period 
of  great  distraction  followed.  Eugenius,  who  had 
to  some  extent  been  misinformed  regarding  the 
condition  of  affairs  at  Basel,  and  who  was  also,  no 
doubt,  honestly  influenced  by  the  desire  to  facili- 
tate the  re-union  of  the  Greeks  by  summoning  a 
Council  in  some,  to  them  more  accessible,  town  in 
Italy,  was  eventually  constrained,  by  the  deter- 
mination of  the  prelates  at  Basel  and  the  political 
support  accorded  them,  to  set  aside  his  bull  of  dis- 
solution and  to  suffer  the  Council  to  proceed. 
Meanwhile  the  assembly  had  explicitly  renewed 
the  decrees  of  Constance  asserting  the  supremacy 
of  a General  Council  over  the  Pope,  and  denying 
to  the  Pope  the  right  of  dissolution  without  the 
consent  of  the  Council  itself.  Notwithstanding 
this,  Eugenius  found  himself  compelled  to  pro- 
nounce [decernimus  et  declaramus)  the  continuity 
of  the  Council  of  Basel  as  a legitimately  consti- 
tuted assembly  from  the  beginning,  to  declare 
pure  ct  simpliciter  that  it  was  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  favour,  and  to  annul  (cassamus,  revocamus, 
etc. ) whatever  he  himself  had  attempted  ‘ to  its 
prejudice  or  against  its  authority.’ 

During  the  period  which  followed,  beginning 
with  the  16th  session  (5  Feb.  1434),  the  assembly 
passed  many  useful  decrees  of  reformation,  but, 
by  its  almost  entire  abolition  of  annates  and 
reservations,  it  bore  very  hardly  upon  the  financial 
resources  of  the  Holy  See. 

With  regard  to  some  dogmatic  points  in  the 
proposed  re-union  with  the  Greeks  there  was 
further  friction  between  Pope  and  Council,  and 
the  unstable  peace  was  at  length  entirely  wrecked 
over  the  question  of  the  locality  to  which  the  Ori- 
entals should  be  invited  for  the  discussion  of  their 
differences.  On  this  point  Eugenius  stood  firm, 
and  when,  on  18  Sept.  1437,  he  convened  a Re-union 
Council  to  meet  at  Ferrara,  Christendom  at  large 
gave  him  its  support  in  the  long  run.  The  remnant 
of  the  Basel  assembly,  after  defining,  on  17  Sept. 
1439,  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  (Mansi,  xxix.  184),  proceeded, 
under  the  leadership  of  Card.  Lewis  Aleman,  first 
to  suspend  and  then  to  depose  Eugenius  ; and 
on  5 Nov.  1439  they  elected  a new  anti-Pope, 
Felix  V.  But  the  common  sense  of  Europe  re- 
volted against  this  renewal  of  the  Schism.  The 
handful  of  prelates  at  Basel  were  gradually  de- 
serted by  their  supporters.  In  1448  they  were 
banished  from  the  city,  migrated  to  Lausanne, 
and  eventually,  in  1449,  made  their  submission  to 
Nicholas  V. 

Meanwhile,  at  Ferrara,  whence  in  Jan.  1439  the 
assembly,  for  sanitary  reasons,  was  transferred  to 
Florence,  a conspicuously  representative  deputa- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  headed  by  Joseph  II.,  Patriarch 


of  Constantinople,  and  the  Emperor  John  Palseo- 
logus,  had  gathered  for  the  Re-union  Council, 
influenced  mainly,  no  doubt,  by  the  hope  of  in- 
ducing a united  Christendom  to  make  common 
cause  in  resisting  the  Turks.  The  path  of  con- 
ciliation was  a very  thorny  one,  but  eventually 
the  Filioque  difficulty  was  broached,  and  in  the 
end  the  Western  doctrine  was  accepted  by  all  the 
Greek  representatives  save  Marcus  Eugenicus  of 
Ephesus.  Agreement  was  also  arrived  at  con- 
cerning the  use  of  unleavened  bread,  the  ‘ epi- 
clesis  ’ question  in  the  liturgy,  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory,  and,  with  more  difficulty,  the  Roman 
primacy.  Mo.st,  but  not  quite  all,  of  the  matters 
discus.sed  were  enshrined  in  a Papal  bull  Loctentur 
cceli  (6  July  1439),  which  informed  the  world  that 
tlie  decree  of  union  had  received  the  signature  of 
the  Greek  representatives. 

Though  the  main  object  of  the  Re-union  Council 
had  thus,  for  the  time  being,  been  attained,  it 
continued  to  sit  on,  probably  as  a counterpoise 
to  the  schismatical  assembly  at  Basel.  Several 
other  Eastern  Churches — tlie  Armenians  (autumn 
of  1439),  the  Jacobites(1442),  and,  after  the  sessions 
of  the  Council  had  been  transferred  to  theLateran, 
the  Syrian  church  of  Mesopotamia  (1444),  and 
certain  Maronites  and  Nestorian  Chaldoeans  (1445) 
— sent  in  their  submission.  The  conspectus  of 
doctrine,  however,  in  the  respective  decrees  of 
union,  notably  the  decretum  pro  Armcnis  and  the 
decretum  pro  Jacohitis  (Denzinger-Bannwart, 
Enchiridion  Symbolorund^,  Freiburg,  1908,  nos. 
695-715),  thougli  very  important  as  an  indication 
of  theological  opinion,  is  not  usually  regarded  as 
an  infallible  pronouncement,  being  considered  as 
aiming  rather  at  disciplinary  instruction  than  at 
definition  of  dogma. 

The  question  of  the  ecumenicity  of  the  decrees  of  B.osel- 
Ferrara-Florence  has  been  much  discussed,  and  the  theo* 
log:ians  of  the  extreme  Gallican  school  in  the  17th  and  ISth 
centuries  habitually  maintained  that  the  anti-Papal  edicU  of 
Basel,  like  those  of  Constance,  were  to  be  regarded  as  the  duly 
authorized  expression  of  the  voice  of  the  Oliurch  assembled  in 
General  Council.  At  present  the  more  received  view  asserts 
that,  while  the  sessions  at  Ferrara-Florence  may  be  regarded 
as  ecumenical,  those  at  Basel  can  claim  ecumenicity  onlj"  for 
the  decrees  passed  before  1437  and  concerned  with  the  sup- 
pression of  heresy,  the  peace  of  Christendom,  and  the  reform 
of  the  Church.  The  Papal  approval  necessary  for  their  \ alidity 
cannot  be  consiiiered  to  have  extended  to  any  other  matter 
(see  Hefele-Leclercq,  Conciles,  i.  80-86,  and  Baudrillart  in  Diet. 
Th&ol.  Catk.  ii.  [1905]  125-128). 

2.  The  Council  of  Reform  (Council  of  Trent). — 
The  extravagant  pretensions  of  tlie  Councils  of 
Constance  and  Basel  had  had  disastrous  results. 
The  hope  of  reform  in  the  Church  was  almost 
crushed,  for  the  very  mention  of  the  word  ‘ Council  ’ 
awakened  resentment  and  mistrust.  Still  the  ener- 
getic protests  of  such  men  as  Savonarola  and  Geiler 
of  Kaisersberg  kept  the  idea  alive,  and,  when  the 
friction  between  J ulius  II.  and  Louis  XII.  induced 
the  latter  to  threaten  the  Pope  with  a General 
Council  and  to  organize  the  schismatical  assembly 
at  Pisa  (1511),  the  need  of  reform  was  put  forward 
as  a rallying  cry.  Julius  responded  by  anathema- 
tizing the  conciliabulum  and  its  authors,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  convoked  a Council  himself,  the 
Fifth  Lateran  (1512),  generally  reckoned  the  ISth 
General  Council.  It  was  not  numerously  attended, 
and,  though  it  was  prolonged  by  Leo  X.  until 
1517,  the  work  of  reform  in  the  Church,  with 
which  it  professed  to  identify  itself,  was  taken  in 
hand  very  half-heartedly.  Some  useful  decrees 
were  passed  concerning  Papal  provisions  to  bene- 
fices, etc.,  but  the  chief  work  accomplished  was 
the  condemnation  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of 
Charles  VII.,  for  which  was  substituted  a Con- 
cordat with  Francis  I.  (18  Aug.  1516).  This  re- 
ceived the  formal  ap]>roval  of  the  Council,  19  Dee. 
1516  ; and  in  the  bull  Pastor  cctcrnus,  issued  with 
the  approval  of  the  assembled  Fathers  in  the 
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same  connexion,  the  Pope  was  declared  to  possess 
authority  over  General  Councils,  which  he  had 
also  the  right  to  convoke,  transfer,  and  dissolve 
(Mansi,  xxxii.  967).  Indirectly  the  ‘Gravamina’ 
drafted  by  Wimpfeling  in  1510,  which  in  many 
respects  were  based  on  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
of  Bourges,  received  their  answer  in  the  same 
bull. 

There  was  little,  then,  in  the  p)roeeedings  of  the 
Fifth  Lateran  to  still  the  clamour  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  abuses,  which  made  itself  heard  more  and 
more  insistently  after  the  revolt  of  Luther  in  1517. 
Soon  the  appeal  came,  in  a form  not  to  be  ignored, 
from  the  great  ruler  and  statesman  who  found 
himself  called  upon  at  the  same  time  to  maintain 
the  peace  of  the  German  Empire  and  to  uphold  the 
ancient  faith.  The  i>reliminaries  of  the  Council 
which  Charles  v.  aspired  to  control  form  a long 
and  extraordinarily  intricate  history,  the  details 
of  which  have  only  recently  been  given  to  the 
world  in  such  collections  of  original  documents  as 
the  NuntiaUirberichte  aus  Deutschland  and  the 
Concil.  Trident.  . . . nova  collectio,  iv.,  edited  for 
the  Gorres  Gesellschaft  by  Ehses,  or,  again,  the 
fifth  volume  of  Pastor’s  Gesch.  der  Pdpste.  The 
Council  was  first  to  have  met  at  Mantua  on  23 
May  1537  (Ehses,  p.  3),  birt  the  unwillingness  of 
the  Protestants  to  take  part  in  an  assembly  on 
Italian  soil,  together  with  the  numberless  political 
complications,  as  well  as  the  disagreements  be- 
tween Pope  and  Emperor,  caused  many  delays. 
In  1542,  Paul  III.  summoned  the  Council  to  meet 
at  Trent  on  1 Nov.  of  that  year,  but  the  diffi- 
culties were  such  that  a beginning  was  not  made 
until  13  Dec.  1545.  Three  Roman  cardinals  pre- 
sided as  legates  over  its  early  sessions — del  Monte 
(afterwards  Julius  III.),  Cervini  (afterwards  Mar- 
cellus  II. ),  and  Reginald  Pole.  The  city  of  Trent 
had  been  selected,  as  situated  upon  Imperial  terri- 
tory, though  south  of  the  Alps,  and  easily  acces- 
sible both  from  Germany  and  Italy.  In  the  8th 
session  (11  March  1547),  on  account  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  plague,  the  transference  of  the  Council 
to  Bologna  was  decided  upon,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Emperor.  Still,  as  Charles’s 
bishops  remained  at  Trent  and  the  numbers  at 
Bologna  were  very  small,  no  decrees  were  passed 
during  the  two  sessions  held  there.  To  put  an 
end  to  the  impossible  sitiration,  Paul  ill.  prorogued 
the  Council  on  17  Sept.  1549. 

Julius  III.  again  convoked  the  Fathers  in  1551, 
and  business  was  transacted  in  tlie  13th  to  16th 
sessions  (11  Oct.  1551-28  Apr.  1552) ; but,  on  the 
fresh  outbreak  of  hostilities  against  the  Emperor, 
when  the  troops  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  seemed 
to  threaten  the  safety  of  the  Council,  another 
prorogation  took  place. 

Finally,  Pius  IV.  (29  Nov.  1560)  summoned  the 
bishops  to  Trent  for  the  third  time.  They  should 
have  met  at  Easter,  but  the  work  of  the  Council 
did  not  begin  until  Jan.  1562.  The  Pope’s  interest 
in  the  proceedings,  which  were  pushed  on  with 
great  energy,  was  manifested  alike  in  the  sending 
of  five  Cardinal  legates  to  represent  him,  and  in 
the  voluminous  correspondence  maintained  by  the 
Pontiffs  nephew  and  secretary.  Card.  Charles  Bor- 
romeo,  afterwards  canonized  (see  Susta,  Die  rom. 
Curie  und  d.  Concil  v.  Tr.  unter  Pius  IV.).  The 
17th-22nd  sessions  were  held  between  15  Jan.  and 
17  Sept.  15.52,  after  which  followed  a long  period 
of  stormy  discussions  which  nearly  brought  about 
the  abandonment  of  the  Council ; but,  thanks  to 
the  tact  of  the  Papal  legates,  two  other  public 
se.ssions  were  held  in  July  and  November.  The 
25th  and  concluding  session  took  place  under  the 
j)re.sidency  of  Card.  Morone,  3-4  Dec.  1563. 

It  should  be  noted,  as  regards  the  method  of 
procedure,  that  by  the  word  ‘ session,’  which  is 


always  used  in  quoting  the  decrees  of  Trent  (thus, 
for  example,  the  famous  ordinance  for  the  found- 
ing of  seminaries  in  every  diocese  is  cited  ‘ Cone. 
Trid.  sess.  xxiv.  de  Reform,  cap.  14  ’),  we  must 
understand  the  public  and  solemn  sittings  in 
which  the  Fathers  met  to  record,  by  an  as  nearly 
as  possible  unanimous  vote,  the  acceptance  of 
decrees  already  prepared  and  agreed  to.  No  dis- 
cussion took  place  at  these  sittings  ; the  subjects 
pronounced  upon  had  already  been  fully  debated 
in  preliminary  ‘ general  congregations.’  Further, 
in  anticipation  of  these  general  conOTegations, 
schedules  of  ‘ articles  ’ were  usually  drafted  hy 
the  legates,  and  then  certain  theologians  (theologi 
minores),  who  themselves  had  no  vote,  were  in- 
vited to  express  their  opinion  thereon  before  the 
assembled  Fathers,  to  assist  them  in  forming  a 
judgment.  At  the  same  time  it  had  been  arranged, 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  Council,  that 
doctrine  and  discipline  should  be  discussed  simul- 
taneously. The  Pope  had  wished  the  dogmatic 
questions  at  issue  between  the  Catholics  and  the 
Protestants  to  be  authoritatively  defined  before 
the  Fathers  turned  their  attention  to  reform 
within  the  Church.  Charles  V.,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  wished  these  delicate  points  of  doctrine 
to  be  deferred,  and  he  demanded  precedence  for 
the  correction  of  abuses.  The  Council  compro- 
mised by  issuing,  at  each  session  productive  of 
legislation,  a body  of  ordinances  de  Reformations 
together  with  a varying  number  of  dogmatic 
decisions  and  canons.  All  questions  were  decided 
not  by  nations,  but  by  a simple  majority  of  voices. 
Practically  speaking,  only  prelates  of  episcopal 
dignity  and  the  generals  of  religious  orders  had 
votes,  though  Paul  III.,  in  the  first  period  of  the 
Council,  allowed  the  procurators  of  certain  German 
bishops  to  vote,  on  the  plea  that  the  state  of  that 
country  rendered  it  difficult  for  bishops  to  quit 
their  dioceses.  The  Italian  sees  had  at  all  times 
a great  numerical  preponderance.  France,  owing 
to  its  rivalry  with  the  Emperor,  sent  hardly  any 
representatives  except  its  ambassadors.  No  Pro- 
testants appeared  in  the  first  period  of  the  Council, 
but  in  the  second  jieriod,  under  Juliu*iil.,  a body 
of  Protestant  divines — of  course  under  a safe- 
conduct— attended  the  deliberations  which  pre- 
ceded the  15th  session,  in  view  of  the  possibility 
of  arriving  at  some  compromise  regarding  the 
concession  of  the  cup  to  the  laity.  They  were 
not  allowed  a vote,  being  in  that  respect  on  the 
same  footing  as  those  Catholic  divines  who  were 
not  bishops.  A safe-conduct  was  also  offered  to 
Protestants  of  all  countries  in  the  18th  session 
(4  March  1562),  but  none  availed  themselves  of 
the  invitation.  For  various  causes  several  of 
the  sessions  were  barren  of  all  legislation.  For  a 
summary  of  the  decrees  and  canons  of  the  Council, 
see  art.  Confessions,  vol.  iii.  pp.  839-841. 

The  publishing  of  a revised  index  of  prohibited 
books,  as  well  as  of  a Missal,  a Breviaiy,  and  a 
doctrinal  Catechism  (the  famous  Catechismus  ad 
Parochos),  which  last  had  already  been  set  in  hand, 
was  left  to  the  charge  of  the  Holy  See  ; and,  with  a 
recognition  of  the  need  of  Papal  confirmation  for 
its  decrees,  the  gxeat  Council  concluded  its  work. 

A convenient  summary  of  the  more  noteworthy 
additions  made  by  the  Council  of  Trent  to  the 
body  of  doctrine  previously  defined  is  afforded  by 
the  Professio  Fidei  Tridentina,  commonly  known 
as  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  Its  Confessional 
importance  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
present  day  a convert  joining  the  Church  of  Rorue 
is  required  to  make  such  a profession  of  faith  in 
the  same  or  equivalent  terms.  Formerly  the 
Creed  of  Pope  Pius  itself  was  always  used,  but 
latterly  the  option  has  been  given  of  employing  a 
shorter  form.  Per  contra,  when  in  the  year  1714 
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a Form  for  admitting  converts  from  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  drawn  up  and  approved  by  both  Houses 
of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  the  proselyte, 
if  in  holy  orders,  was  to  be  asked  : ‘ Dost  thou  in 
particular  renounce  the  twelve  last  articles  added 
in  the  confession  commonly  called  “ the  Creed  of 
Pope  Pius  IV.,”  after  having  read  them  and  duly 
considered  them  ? ’ — to  which  the  proselyte  was 
required  to  answer  : ‘ I do  upon  mature  delibera- 
tion reject  them  all,  as  founded  upon  no  warrant 
of  Scripture,  but  rather  repugnant  to  the  word  of 
God  ’ (see  The  Month,  Jan.  1907,  pp.  1-18).  This 
Anglican  form  for  the  reception  of  a convert  has  of 
recent  years  been  considerably  modified. 

Prof.  Fid.  Trid.  is  quoted  in  full  in  art.  CON- 
FESSIONS, vol.  iii.  p.  841  f. 

3.  The  Vatican  Council. — The  first  hint  of  Pope 
Pius  IX. ’s  intention  to  convoke  an  Ecumenical 
Council  seems  to  date  from  6 Dec.  1864,  and  a little 
later  all  the  Cardinals  resident  in  Rome  were  in- 
vited to  send  in  their  written  opinion  upon  the 
proposal.  The  majority  favoured  it,  but  a few 
feared  political  complications.  Only  two  of  the 
twenty-one,  when  speaking  of  the  purposes  to  be 
served  by  such  an  assembly,  made  any  reference 
to  a definition  of  Papal  infallibility  (Granderath, 
Gesch.  i.  44).  The  matter  being  further  brought 
to  the  notice  of  a select  number  of  bishops  in  all 
parts  of  Europe,  together  with  certain  Catholic 
Orientals,  an  almost  unanimous  reply  was  received 
in  favour  of  the  scheme.  The  motive  principally 
insisted  on  was  the  dangerous  and  subversive 
nature  of  much  modern  religious  teaching,  which 
rendered  it  desirable  to  emphasize  the  powers 
inherent  in  the  Holy  See  as  against  the  Gallican 
and  Erastian  tendencies  of  the  times.  In  1868, 
accordingly,  a bull  was  issued  convoking  the 
Council  for  8 Dec.  1869.  A special  Congregation 
of  Cardinals  had  already  been  appointed  to  pre- 
pare the  topics  to  be  discussed  and  pronounced  upon, 
and,  in  subordination  to  this,  five  separate  sub- 
committees, or  ‘ commissions,’  were  created  to 
deal  with  (i.)  Doctrine,  (ii. ) Discipline,  (iii.)  the 
Regulars  (i.e.  Monks  and  Nuns),  (iv.)  the  Oriental 
Churches  and  Foreign  Missions,  and  (v.)  Politico- 
ecclesiastical  questions.  Considerable  uneasiness 
was  aroused  in  circles  of  Gallican  sympathy  by 
the  strong  Ultramontane  bias  of  many  of  the 
preliminary  arrangements.  The  selection  of  con- 
suitors  invited  to  sit  on  the  commissions — a selec- 
tion which  excluded  such  scholars  as  Dollinger  and 
von  Schulte — evoked  protest  from  many  moderate 
men,  e.g.  from  Cardinal  von  Schwartzenberg, 
Archbishop  of  Prague. 

The  endorsement  by  the  CiviltA  Cattolica,  6 Feb. 
1868,  of  a wish,  attributed  to  many  inlluential 
French  _ Catholics,  that  the  definition  of  Papal 
infallibility  might  be  carried  by  acclamation,  was 
taken  to  indicate  the  mind,  not  only  of  the  J esuits, 
but  of  Pius  IX.  himself.  The  occasion  was  used  by 
Dollinger  to  publish  five  articles  anonymously  in 
the  AZ  of  Augsbum,  in  which  the  main  purpose 
of  the  forthcoming  Council  was  assumed  to  be  the 
definition  of  the  Pope’s  infallibility,  and  the  doc- 
trine was  attacked  on  historical  grounds.  The 
articles  were  reprinted  under  the  pseudonym  of 
‘Janus,’ and  were  widely  read  outside  Germany. 
Other  publications,  deprecating  a pronouncement 
in  favour  of  infallibility,  were  issued  by  Mgr. 
Maret,  titular  Archbishop  of  Sura,  and  Mgr. 
Dupanloup,  Bishop  of  Orleans. 

The  Papal  constitution  Multipliccs  inter  of  27 
Nov.  1869,  determining  the  procedure  of  the  Council 
and  affirming  the  Pope’s  exclusive  right  to  decide 
what  matters  should  be  .submitted  for  discussion, 
also  gave  considerable  dissatisfaction  ; and,  when 
the  known  opponents  of  the  proposed  definition 
were  systematically  excluded  from  the  ‘deputa- 


tions ’ and  from  other  sub-committees  appointed  in 
the  Council,  it  became  clear  that  the  infallibilists, 
secure  in  their  overwhelming  majority,  intended 
to  carry  things  with  a high  hand.  They  were, 
moreover,  better  organized,  more  nearly  unanim- 
ous, and  more  energetic  than  their  opponents,  who, 
from  the  fact  that  the  objection  was,  in  the 
case  of  the  greater  number,  one  of  expediency,  not 
of  principle,  lacked  cohesion,  and  were  far  from 
presenting  a united  front.  Even  those  who  most 
pressed  the  historical  difficulty  knew  that  it  was 
largely  founded  on  a series  of  highly  debatable 
incidents  about  which  we  have  no  clear  informa- 
tion. That  the  opponents  of  the  definition  were 
sincere  when  almost  all  described  themselves  as 
‘ inopportunksts  ’ rather  than  anti-infallibilists  may 
be  inferred  from  their  subsequent  submission,  and 
may  be  illustrated  from  the  famous  letter  of 
Newman  to  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  which, 
made  public  through  an  indiscretion,  showed  upon 
the  face  of  it  that  it  was  written  to  his  bishop  in 
absolute  candour.  Herein,  at  the  very  time  that 
he  describes  the  projected  definition  as  the  work 
of  ‘an  aggressive  insolent  faction,’  he  remarks; 

‘ When  we  are  all  at  rest  and  have  no  doubts,  and 
— at  least  juactically,  not  to  say  doctrinally — hold 
the  Holy  Father  to  be  infallible,  suddenly  there  is 
thunder  in  the  clear  sky,’  etc.;  while,  again,  the 
conclusion  of  the  letter  makes  it  manifest  that  the 
writer  had  no  intention  of  doing  otherwise  than 
loyally  to  accept  the  definition,  if  it  were  pro- 
nounced (see  Collectio  Lacensis,  vii.  1513).  On  the 
other  hand.  Manning  (not  then  a Cardinal)  seems 
to  have  been  the  chief  and  most  energetic  of  the 
organizers  of  the  movement  within  the  Council  to 
press  forward  the  definition  as  a matter  of  the 
utmost  urgency(  see  Granderath,  Gesch.  ii.  69,  73), 
and  he  himself  made  no  secret  of  the  policy  of  the 
committee  organized  by  him,  to  exclude  from  the 
deputatio  de  fide  every  name  known  to  be  adverse 
to  the  definition.  This,  however,  was  the  work  of 
a section,  who  were  carrying  through  a plan  of 
campaign  on  constitutional  lines.  It  was  not  the 
work  of  the  Pope  or  the  Curia  (cf.  Friedrich,  Gesch. 
iii.  175). 

The  first  two  public  ‘sessions’  of  the  Vatican 
Council  transacted  only  formal  business  (8  Dec. 

1869,  and  6 Jan.  1870) ; but  previouslj'  to  the  third 
session,  which  took  place  on  Low-Suuda}'  (24  Apr. ) 

1870,  a considerable  amount  of  work  was  done,  and 
the  Constitutio  dogmatica  dc  Fide  Catholica  was 
then  passed  unanimously.  It  consists  of  a pro- 
logue and  four  chapters — (i.)  of  God  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  (ii.)  of  Revelation,  (iii.)  of  Faith,  and 
(iv.)  of  Faith  and  Reason — followed  by  18  canons 
which  sum  up  the  luinciiial  points  deiined,  and 
subject  the  contrary  propositions  to  anathema. 
The  errors  so  condemned  included  some  of  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  Pantheism,  Natural- 
ism, and  Rationalism  ; for  example,  canon  4 of  (i.) 
runs  thus  : 


‘It  anyone  shall  say  that  finite  things,  both  corporeal  and 
spiritual,  or  at  least  spiritual,  have  emanated  from  the  Divine 
substance,  or  that  the  Divine  essence,  by  the  manifestation  or 
evolution  of  itself,  becomes  all  things ; or,  lastly,  that  Ood  is 
universal  or  indefinite  being,  which,  by  determining  itself,  con- 
stitutes the  universiality  of  "things,  distinct  according  to  genus, 
species,  and  individuals : let  him  be  anathema.’ 

Again,  in  ch.  ii.  the  Council,  developing  some- 
what the  doctrine  defined  at  Trent  (sess.  iv.), 
declares  that : 


‘ The  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  [as  enumerated  by 
the  Council  of  Trent]  are  to  be  received  as  sacred  and  canonic.al, 
in  their  integrity,  with  all  their  parts  . . . not  because,  having 
been  carefully  composed  by  mere  human  ind\istry,  they  were 
afterwards  approved  by  her  [the  Church’s]  authority,  or  merely 
because  they  contain  revelation,  with  no  admixture  of  error; 
but  because,  having  been  written  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  they  have  God  for  their  author,  and  have  been  delivered 
as  such  to  the  Church  herself.’ 

It  is  to  be  noted  also  that,  contrary  to  the  usage 
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of  earlier  General  Councils,  the  Vatican  decrees 
are  formally  issued,  not  in  the  name  of  the  Ecu- 
menical Synod,  but  ‘ in  the  name  of  the  Supreme 
Pontift',  with  the  bishops  of  the  whole  world  as- 
sembled round  us  and  judging  with  us.’  An 
amendment,  proposing  to  add  the  word  definienti- 
bus  to  the  sedentibus  Nohismim  et  judicantib%is 
univcrsi  orbis  episcopis  of  the  decree,  was  rejected 
after  a somewhat  heated  discussion. 

Twenty  of  the  general  congregations  (10th  to 
29th)  which  preceded  the  third  session  were  given 
up  to  questions  of  disciplinary  reform,  the  most 
interesting  of  which  was  perhaps  the  proposal  to 
draw  up  one  form  of  elementary  catechism,  the 
use  of  which  should  be  obligatory  throughout  the 
whole  Church.  But  this,  like  other  disciplinary 
schemes,  came  to  nothing,  owing  to  the  premature 
termination  of  the  Council.  Much  time  was,  how- 
ever, wasted  in  debate,  and  the  Papal  ordinance 
of  20  Feb.  1870,  for  abbreviating  the  discussions 
and  introducing  a form  of  closure,  despite  the 
violent  protests  it  elicited  from  the  minority,  was 
really  a necessary  measure. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  energetic  agitation 
of  Manning,  Senestrey,  and  other  leading  infalli- 
bilists,  resulting,  for  example,  in  a petition  for 
the  definition,  signed  by  480  of  the  Fathers,  had 
ushed  matters  so  far  that  the  subject  could  not 
e shelved.  Originally  the  question  of  Papal 
infallibility  had  not  formed  part  of  the  proposed 
decree  ‘ on  the  Church  of  Christ  ’ (see  Coll.  Lacensis, 
vii.  567-578),  but  it  was  later  on  added  to  the 
schema,  and  became  the  subject  of  the  liveliest  con- 
troversy. The  Cardinal  Presidents  in  the  general 
congregations  opposed  rather  than  favoured  the 
efforts  to  declare  this  discussion  urgent,  but  they 
yielded  eventually  to  the  agitation  headed  by 
Manning  and  S6nestrey  (Granderath,  Gesch.  iii. 
270).  Fourteen  sittings  were  devoted  to  the  in- 
fallibility question  in  general,  and  sixty-four 
speeches  were  delivered  before  the  closure  was 
applied.  Thirteen  other  sittings  and  fifty-seven 
speeches  were  devoted  to  amendments.  Finally, 
when  the  vote  was  taken  (13  July  1870),  of  601 
Fathers  present  450  voted  placet,  88  non  placet, 
and  62  placet  juxta  modicm.  Throughout  the 
debate  not  more  than  three  or  four  speakers  had 
openly  expressed  disbelief  in  the  doctrine  itself ; 
the  minority,  as  a rule,  contested  only  the  oppor- 
tuneness of  defining  it. 

Before  the  public  session,  18  July  1870,  many 
of  the  minority  left  Rome.  Of  the  535  Fathers 
resent  only  two  voted  non  placet.  The  whole 
ecree  de  Ecclesia  Christi,  like  its  predecessor, 
consists  of  four  chapters.  Ch.  i.  concerns  the 
Apostolic  primacy  of  St,  Peter,  ch.  ii.  the  per- 
petuity of  the  primacy  in  the  Roman  pontiff's, 
ch.  iii.  the  powers  and  nature  of  the  primacy, 
and  ch.  iv.  the  infallible  teaching  of  the  Holy 
See.  The  kernel  of  the  doctrine  thus  set  forth 
is  expressed  in  the  terms  quoted  above,  in  art. 
C0NFES.SIONS,  vol.  iii.  p.  628^ 

Owing  to  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  outbreak 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  fewer  than  200 
Fathers  stayed  on  in  Rome.  Some  further  dis- 
cussions on  matters  of  discipline  took  place,  but 
the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  Piedmontese  troops 
occurred  soon  afterwards,  and  on  20  Oct.  1870,  Pope 
Pius  IX.  formally  prorogued  the  assembly. 

Severe  criticisms  have  been  directed  by  many  Old  Catholic 
and  other  writers  (cf.  e.g.  Littledale,  art.  ‘ Vatican  Council,’  in 
EBr^)  against  the  procedure  followed  in  the  Vatican  Council, 
more  especially  with  regard  to  the  infallibility  definition.  It 
has  been  urged  that  the  minority  were  coerced  into  a simulated 
acceptance  of  the  decrees,  that  the  assembly  was  not  repre- 
sentative, that  the  majority  was  largely  formed  of  Italian, 
missionary,  or  titular  bishops,  who  came  without  mandate 
from  any  appreciable  body  of  the  faithful,^  that  free  discussion 

1 It  has  been  pointed  out,  for  example,  that  Mgr.  Darboy 
(inopportunist).  Archbishop  of  Paris,  represented  2,000,000 


was  not  permitted,  etc.  There  is  no  doubt  foundation  for  some 
of  these  objections,  but  the  facts  remain  that,  owing  to  the 
facility  of  locomotion,  the  assembly  was  not  less,  but  immensely 
more,  representative  of  the  Catholic  episcopate  than  any  of  its 
predecessors  ; that  the  vast  majority  were  whole-hearted  in 
favour  of  the  definition ; that  in  no  Council  of  the  Church  has 
it  ever  been  the  custom  to  attach  weight  to  the  suffrages  of  the 
bishops  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  dioceses  they 
represented ; that  the  greater  part  of  the  opposition,  whether 
sincerely  or  not,  had  from  the  beginning  styled  itself  ‘in- 
opportunist,’ not  anti-infallibilist,  and  so  forth.  No  special 
pleading  can  disguise  the  tact  that  the  subsequent  action  of  the 
faithful  at  large  has  as  completely  justified  the  Fathers  of 
the  Vatican  as  the  subsequent  action  of  the  faithful  justified 
the  Fathers  of  Nicaea  or  Chalcedon.  If  the  inopportunist 
bishops  made  their  submission,  as  they  all  did  without  excep- 
tion, we  may  assume  that  either  they  followed  the  dictates  of 
their  conscience  in  so  doing,  or  else  they  were  convinced  that 
their  flocks  would  not  support  them  in  any  act  of  schism. 
Whether  we  hold  that  the  ultimate  appeal  lies  to  the  collective 
voice  of  the  bishops  or  to  the  sense  of  the  great  body  of  the 
faithful,  the  definition  in  either  case,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Roman  Church,  is  fullj-  justified.  The  sensitiveness  to 
the  rights  of  minorities  displayed  by  the  critics  of  the  Council 
is,  after  all,  a thing  of  modern  growth.  Any  alleged  high- 
handedness or  irregularity  of  procedure  at  the  Vatican  could 
probably  be  paralleled  many  times  over  in  the  history  of  earlier 
Councils.  No  view  of  the  Divine  constitution  of  the  Church 
has  ever  regarded  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  promised 
only  to  the  learned  few  in  any  episcopal  assembly,  while  the 
plea  that  the  minority  had  not  been  able  to  make  their  objec- 
tions heard,  after  all  the  discussions  on  the  spot,  and  after  the 
sensation  caused,  long  months  before,  by  the  writings  of 
Dollinger,  Dupanloup,  and  others,  cannot  be  treated  seriously. 

4.  Councils  other  than  Ecumenical. — Upon  the 
plenary  Councils,  provincial  Councils,  and  diocesan 
Synods  of  this  period,  little  need  be  said.  Al- 
though elaborate  disciplinary  regulations  aiming 
at  the  correction  of  abuses  among  both  clergy  and 
people  Avere  passed  in  such  Councils  as  those  of 
Mainz  (1451),  Sens,  or,  more  correctly,  Paris  (1528), 
Cologne  (1536  and  1549),  and  Augsburg  (1548),  still 
the  political  disturbances  of  the  times,  and  the 
moral  anarchy  which  almost  necessarily  folloAvs 
in  the  Avake  of  a fundamental  change  in  religion, 
stood  in  the  Avay  of  any  lasting  improvement.  It 
Avas  to  the  Council  of  Trent  that  men’s  eyes  were 
turned  (not  altogether  in  vain)  to  inaugurate  a neAv 
era,  and  the  annual  diocesan  Synods  and  triennial 
provincial  Councils,  which  in  many  places  (e.g.  at 
Milan  under  St.  Charles  Borromeo)  Avere  convoked 
in  strict  obedience  to  the  Tridentine  decrees  (sess. 
xxiv.  de  Reform,  cap.  2),  undoubtedly  helped 
greatly  to  turn  the  Council’s  measures  of  reform 
to  practical  account.  But  under  Pope  Sixtus  V. 
the  important  Papal  constitution  Immensa  (22 
June  1589)  profoundly  modiffed  the  conditions 
Avhich  affected  the  legislation  of  these  provincial 
Synods.  It  was  now  required  that  the  decrees  of 
provincial  (though  not  diocesan)  Synods  must  be 
submitted  to  a Roman  Congregation,  and  could 
be  promulgated  only  after  correction,  and  subject 
to  the  modifications,  or  even  the  additions,  of  the 
congregation  in  question.  This  measure,  Avhich 
was  made  the  ground  of  animated  protest  at  the 
"Vatican  Council  (see  Granderath,  ii.  179  ff.),  has 
greatly  furthered  the  centralizing  tendencies  at 
work  in  the  Church  of  Rome  during  the  last  three 
centuries,  but  it  has  also  much  diminished  the 
importance  of  provincial  synods,  noAV  practically 
deprived  of  their  independence.  The  same  cause 
was  probably  not  Avithout  its  effect  in  bringing 
about  the  almost  entire  neglect  of  such  Councils 
during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  In  compara- 
tively modern  times — possibly  as  a result  of  the 
religious  reaction  Avhich  followed  upon  the  French 
Revolution — a reneAved  energy  began  to  make  itself 
felt  in  convoking  these  assemblies.  In  France,  for 
example,  in  the  year  1849  Provincial  Councils  Avere 

people,  while  65  bishops  came  from  the  States  of  the  Church 
with  a population  of  less  than  1,000,000.  But  statistics  of 
this  kind  are  plainly  most  fallacious.  The  2,000,000  of  the 
diocese  of  Paris  include  the  hordes  of  the  Commune  who  twelve 
months  later  became  masters  of  the  city,  imprisoned  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  condemned  him  to  death.  It  would  be  as  reasonable 
to  arffue  that  Manning  represented  the  six  millions  of  London 
and  the  adjacent  counties  comprised  in  his  diocese. 
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held  at  Paris,  liheims,  Tours,  and  Avignon ; and 
in  1850  at  Albi,  Lyons,  Kouen,  Bordeaux,  Sens, 
Aix,  Toulouse,  and  Bourges.  In  Central  Europe 
there  were  provincial  Councils  at  Vienna  (1858), 
Gran  (1858),  Cologne  (1860),  Prague  (1860),  Kalocsa 
(1863),  etc.  In  the  United  States  six  bishops 
assisted  at  the  first  Provincial  Council  of  Balti- 
more (1829),  but  at  the  first  Plenary  Council, 
which  met  at  Baltimore  in  1852,  the  presence  of 
six  archbishops  and  twenty-six  bishops  marked 
the  developments  of  lioman  Catholicism  in  the 
New  World.  In  England  four  Provincial  Councils 
have  been  held  since  the  restoration  of  the  hierarchy, 
viz.  in  1852,  1853,  1859,  and  1873. 

Historically  speaking,  apart  from  the  Vatican 
Council,  interest  during  the  last  three  hundred 
years  has  centred  chiefly  in  conventions  of  a rather 
unorthodox  character.  Such,  for  example,  was 
the  Galilean  Assembly  of  the  clergy  summoned 
by  Louis  Xiv.  (1681-1682),  which  drew  up  the 
famous  four  Galilean  Articles:  (1)  denying  any 
jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  over  the  royal  authority 
in  temporal  matters ; (2)  declaring  the  Pope  to 
be  inferior  to  a General  Council ; (3)  limiting 
the  exercise  of  the  Papal  prerogative  by  the 
Conciliary  decrees  and  by  the  customs  of  the  Gal- 
ilean Church ; and  (4)  affirming  that  the  Pope’s 
definitions,  even  in  matters  of  faith,  become  irre- 
formable  only  when  confirmed  by  the  consent 
of  the  whole  Church,  Louis  XIV.  imposed  the 
teaching  of  these  Articles  upon  the  clergy  through- 
out his  dominions  ; but,  in  the  face  of  uncomjiro- 
mising  Papal  opposition,  he  eventually  withdrew 
them  in  1693. 

Very  similar  was  the  spirit  which,  growing  out 
of  the  ‘ Febronianism,’  or  ‘ Josephism,’  current  in 
Germany  in  the  18th  cent.,  manifested  itself  at 
the  so-called  Synod  of  Pistoia  (1786).  The  Synod 
was  convened  by  Scipio  Ricci,  Bishop  of  Pistoia- 
Prato,  at  the  instigation  of  Ludolph,  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany  ; and  it  passed  a long  array  of  decrees 
on  points  of  canon  law,  ceremonial,  the  rights  of 
the  secular  authority  in  religious  matters,  etc. 
—all  very  Gallican  and  Jansenistic  in  spirit. 
Pius  VI.,  in  the  bull  Auctoreni  Jidei  (1794),  con- 
demned 85  propositions  of  the  Synod  of  Pistoia ; 
and  Ricci,  in  1799,  and  again  in  1803,  made  humble 
submission  to  the  censure  thus  passed. 

Literature. — i.  General, — Most  of  the  great  collections  of 
the  Councils,  e.g.  those  of  Mansi,  Hardouin,  Labbe  and  Coasart, 
etc.,  have  already  been  mentioned.  It  may  be  noticed,  as  the 
contrary  has  been  implied  in  a printed  advertisement  emanating 
from  the  publisher  himself,  that  at  the  date  of  writing  (Oct. 
1910),  the  volume  of  indexes  long  ago  promised  as  vol.  xxxvi.  in 
the  facsimile  reprint  of  Mansi  has  not  yet  appeared.  On  the 
Canon  Law  of  Councils,  see  Wernz,  Jus  Decretalium,  Rome, 
1906,  ii.  22,  720  ff.;  P.  Hinschius,  System  des  kaihol.  Kirchen- 
recktSj  Berlin,  1869,  iii.  333  ff.  Upon  the  relations  between  Pope 
and  Council,  see  J.  Turmel,  Hist,  de  la  tkeol.  positive  du  Concile 
de  Trente  au  Concile  du  Vatican,  Paris,  1904,  pp.  300-406. 

ii.  Fifteenth  century  Hefele-Hergenrother, 

Conciliengesch.,  Fr^ihnra  im  B.  1887-1890,  vii.  viii.  ix.;  Haller, 
and  others,  Concil.  Basuiense,  Studien  und  Quellen,  vols.  i.-v., 
Basel,  189^1904;  H.  Finke,  Acta  Concil.  Constanc.,  Munster, 
1896  (only  one  volume  published);  H.  v.  d.  Hardt,  Magnum 
cecum.  Constant.  Concilium,  6 vols.,  Frankfort  and  Leipzig, 
1697-1700;  Monumenta  Concil.  General.  Soec.  XV.,  published 
by  the  Vienna  Academy,  3 vols.,  Vienna,  1857-1896  ; J.  Haller, 
Papsttum  und  Kirchcnrefoi'm,  vol.  i.,  Berlin,  1903;  F.  P. 
Bliemetzrieder,  Das  Generalkonzil  im  grossen  abendldnd. 
Sekisma,  Paderborn,  1904 ; L.  Pastor,  Gcsch.  der  Pdpste,  vols. 
i.  and  ii.^,  Freiburg,  1904 ; M.  Creighton,  History  of  the 
Papacy  from  the  Great  Schism,  i.-ii.-,  London,  1897;  H. 
Finke,  Forsch.  u.  Quellen  z.  Gesch.  d.  Konst.  Konzils,  Pader- 
born, 1889;  L,  Salembier,  Le  grand  schisme  d'OccidenV^, 
Paris,  1900  (Eng.  tr.  1908) ; N.  Valois,  La  France  et  le  gr. 
schisme  d'Occid.,  4 vols.,  Paris,  1896-1902;  V.  Vannutelli,  II 
Condlio  di  Firenze,  Florence,  1899  ; J.  H.  Wylie,  Council  of 
Constance  to  the  Death  of  John  Hus,  London,  1900. 

iii.  Council  of  Trent. — F.  Baguenault  de  PuchessCj  Hist, 
du  Cone,  de  Trente,  Paris,  1870  [still  the  best  general  view  in 
small  compass] ; A.  Theiner,  Acta  Genuina  Co7ic.  Trid.,  2 vols., 
Zagrabise,  1874 ; Cone.  Trid.  Diariorum,  Actorum,  Epistu- 
larum,  Tractatuum  nova  collectio,  vol.  i.,  ed.  S.  Merkle,  Frei- 
burg, 1901;  vol.  iv.,  ed.  S.  Ehses,  Freiburg,  1904  (two  other 
volumes  of  this  great  work,  which  appears  under  the  auspices 


of  the  Gorres  Gesellschaft,  are  announced  to  be  in  the  press ; 
ten  or  twelve  volumes  are  contemplated);  J.  Le  Plat,  Monu^ 
mentormn  ad  Hist.  Cone.  Trid.  spectantium  Collectio,  7 vols., 
Louvain,  1781-1787;  I.  v,  DoUinger,  Uagedruckte  Berichte  u. 
Tagehucher  z.  Gesch.  d.  Con.  v.  Tr.,  2 vols.,  Nordlingen,  1876; 
A.  V.  Druffel-Brandi,  Monumenta  Tridentina,  4 vols.,  Munich, 
1885-1897 : J.  Susta,  Die  rbm.  Curie  und  das  Con.  v.  Tr.  unter 
PiuslV.,  2 vols.,  Vienna,  1904-1909  ; T.  v.  Si^el,  Zur  Gesch. 
des  Concils  v.  Tr.,  Vienna,  1872  ; L.  Maynier,  Etude  histor.  sur 
le  Cone,  de  Trente,  Paris,  1874 ; O.  Braunsberger,  Beati  P. 
Canisii  Episiuloe  et  Acta,  vol.  iii.,  Freiburg,  1901;  L.  Pastor, 
Gesch.  der  Pdpste,  vol.  v.,  Freiburg,  1909.  The  two  standard 
histories  are,  of  course,  Sforza-Pallavicino,  Istoria  del  Cone, 
di  Trento,  Rome,  1652  (3  vols.,  written,  with  access  to  the 
archives,  from  the  official  and  Ultramontane  standpoint) ; and 
‘ Pietro  Soave  Polano  ’ (Fra  Paolo  Sarpi),  Hist,  del  Cone. 
Trid."^,  Venice,  1629  (conspicuously  anti-Papal  in  tone,  and 
often  distorting  facts  in  the  interest  of  the  writers  prejudices). 
J.  A.  Froude’s  Lectures  on  the  Council  of  Trent,  London,  lb96, 
treats  only  of  the  first  period  of  the  Council,  and  is  written 
without  any  reference  to  the  abundant  new  material  published 
within  the  last  fifty  years.  The  Canons  and  Decrees  of  ike 
Council  of  'Trent  have  been  translated  into  English  by  J. 
Waterworth,  London,  1848. 

iv.  The  Vatican  council.— The  Acta  and  Decreta  of  the 
Vatican  Council,  with  a very  large  number  of  documents  bearing 
upon  the  preliminaries  of  the  Council  and  the  discussions  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  have  been  printed  in  vol.  vii.  of  the  Collectio 
Lacensis,  Freiburg,  1890.  The  chief  Histories  are  those  of  E. 
Cecconi,  Storia  del  Cone.  Ecum.  Vaticano,  3 vols.,  Rome,  1872- 
1879:  J.  Friedrich,  Gesch.  d.  Vat.  Koncils,  3 vols.,  Bonn,  1877- 
1887  (this  is  written  from  the  Old  Catholic  standpoint) ; T. 
Granderath,  Gesch.  d.  Vat.  Konzils,  3 vols.,  Freiburg,  1903-1906 
(in  the  preparation  of  this  work  the  author  was  afforded  every 
facility  by  the  Roman  authorities,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as 
in  some  sense  the  official  histor>' ; a French  tr.  is  in  course 
of  publication) ; H.  E.  Manning,  7'he  True  Story ^ the  Vatican 
Council,  London,  1877  ; cf.  also  E.  OUivier,  L'Eglise  et  Vdat 
au  Concile  du  Vatican,  2 vols.,  Paris,  1879;  ‘Quirinus’ 
(I.  V.  Dbllinger),  Bdmische  Bnefe,  Munich,  1870  (a  collection  of 
critical  and  denunciatory  letters  which  appeared  in  the  All- 
gemeine  Zeitung  : there  is  an  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1870). 

V.  Other  councils. — The  principal  collection  is  Acta  et 
Decreta  Sacrorum  Co)icili07'um  recentiorum,  7 vols.,  Freiburg, 
1869-1890,  but  the  proceedings  of  many  of  the  provincial  and 
other  Synods,  c.g.  those  of  Baltimore,  Westminster,  and  ilav* 
nooth,  are  published  separately.  A very  famous  local  collec- 
tion is  also  the  Acta  Ecclesice  Mcdiolanensis,  2 vols.,  Milan, 
1699.  llEKBERT  THUESTON. 

COUNSELS  AND  PRECEPTS.— According 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  ‘ jirecepts  ’ 
are  commands  laid  upon  every  Christian,  obedience 
to  which  cannot  be  avoided  without  risking  the  loss 
of  eternal  salvation  (‘quae  sunt  necessaria  ad  con- 
sequendum  linem  aeternae  heatitudinis,’  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Siimma,  li.  i.  qu.  cviii.  art.  4).  ‘ Counsels  ’ 
or  ‘ counsels  of  perfection  ’ are  suggestions  of  very 
virtuous  ways  of  living,  by  the  following  out  of 
which  a man  may  arrive  more  quickly  and  better 
at  eternal  life  (‘per  quae  melius  et  expeditius 
potest  homo  consequi  linem  praedictum,’  ib.),  but 
which  he  may  yet  refuse  without  incurring  blame 
or  imperilling  the  salvation  of  his  soul  (‘  consilium 
autem  in  optione  ponitur  ejus  cui  datur,’  ib.). 
The  ‘precepts’  are  the  new  law  of  the  gospel. 

‘ Counsels’  are  something  added  to  that  law. 

This  formal  doctrine  is  simplj^  a statement  of 
the  judgment  formed  by  the  Church  on  Christian 
living — a reasonable  account  of  certain  plain  phe- 
nomena which  came  within  the  view  of  all  ob- 
servers. It  was  obvious  from  the  very  earliest 
times  that  some  men  renounced  more  of  tlie  world’s 
goods,  honours,  and  pleasures  than  others  did ; 
accomplishing,  as  it  seemed,  a more  complete 
dedication  of  their  mental  and  bodily  powers  to 
the  Lord.  These  were  naturally  thought  of  as 
living  a fuller  and  higher  kind  of  spiritual  life. 
The  judgment  was  in  accord  with  that  of  St.  Paul 
(1  Co  7"''‘^‘),  where  the  virgin  state  is  reckoned 
superior  to  the  married,  although  he  that  marries 
has  not  sinned. 

The<Ustiiiction  between  ahigherand  lower  CiirisUan  life  meet-9 
us  in  Hennas  (cap  6e  tl  dyaOov  TroLrjayis  c^'T09  tij?  v^’roA>]s  tou  $€ov, 
crcavrtp  TrcpiTrot^trp  TTcpta’o'OTcpar  >cai  ^<rg  ^fSo^drepos  iropa 

Tw  ov  tVeAA69  etpat  V.  3.  3,  cf.  Mand.  iv.  4.  2]) ; in  Ter- 

tulliah  in  greater  detail  {ad  Uxor.  i.  3,  ii.  1,  adv.  Marc,  i,  29,  de 
Monog.  i.,  de  Pudic.  16) ; in  Cyprian,  who  repeats  almost  the 
words  of  his  ‘ master’ (‘nec  hoo  jubet  Domiuus  sed  hortatur  ; 
nec  jugum  necessitatis  imponit,  (piando  maneat  voluntatis 
arbitrium  liberum  . . . carnis  desideria  castrantes  majoris 
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gratiae  praemium  In  coelestibus  obtinetis  ’ [de  Habit.  Virg.  23]) ; 
in  Origen,  where  a new  idea  is  introduced  and  a new  passage  of 
Scripture  referred  to  (‘  Donee  quis  hoc  facit  tantum  quod  debet, 
id  est  ea  quae  praeceptasunt,  inutilis  servus  est ; si  autem  addas 
aliquid  praeceptis,  tunc  jam  non  inutilis  servus  eris  ’ [ad  Rom. 
iii.  3]) ; in  the  pseudo-Clementine  Epistles  to  Virgins,  where 
there  is  a repetition  of  Hermas’  teaching  (Ep.  ad  Virg.  i.  4) ; and 
in  Methodius,  who  teaches,  as  TertuUian  does,  the  lawfulness  of 
marriage,  but  the  superior  sanctity  of  the  virgin  state  (Conviv. 
iii.  13,  14). 

The  rise  of  Monasticism  gave  a new  importance 
to  the  distinction  between  a higher  and  lower 
Christian  life.  Hitherto  the  contrast  between  the 
most  obviously  ascetic  and  the  most  naturally 
human  kinds  of  life  had  been  plain  but  less  strik- 
ing, less  clamorous  for  reasoned  expression,  than  it 
was  when  the  whole  Church  became  aware  of  the 
supreme  self-denial  of  St.  Anthony  and  his  fol- 
lowers. The  drift  of  crowds  of  nominal  Christians 
into  the  Church,  ivhich  followed  the  conversion  of 
Constantine,  tending,  as  it  did,  towards  a relaxa- 
tion of  the  earlier  strictness  and  a lowering  of  the 
general  standard  of  Christian  living,  still  further 
emphasized  the  distinction,  and  made  the  formu- 
latmg  of  a theory  of  Christian  life  which  would 
cover  all  the  observed  facts  an  absolute  necessity. 
It  is  noticeable  tliat  the  early  monks  themselves 
neither  elaborated  nor  seemed  conscious  of  the 
theory  that  their  lives  were  the  following  out  of 
counsels  of  a higher  way  and  transcended  the 
obedience  to  the  commands  obligatory  on  all 
Christians.  It  was  St.  Ambrose  who  explained 
their  position  for  them,  and  formulated  more 
clearly  than  any  of  his  predecessors  the  doctrine 
of  ‘ counsels  ’ and  ‘ precepts  ’ : 

‘ Officium  autem  omne  aut  medium  aut  perfeotum  est,  quod 
aeque  Soripturarum  auotoritate  probare  possumus.  Habemus 
etenim  in  Evangelio  dixisse  Dominum  ; Si  vis  in  vitam  aeternam 
venire,  serva  mandata.  Dixit  ille : quae?’  etc.,  following  Mt 
19l7-i9j  adding  ‘ Haec  sunt  media  officia,  quibus  aliquid  deest. 
Denique  dicit  illi  adolescens  : Omnia  haec  custodivi,’  etc.,  fol- 
lowing vv.20-  2ij  adding,  ‘ Hoc  est  igitur  perfectum  officium’  (de 
OJJic.  Min.  i.  xi.).  Here  tor  the  first  time  in  this  connexion  the 
passage  which  afterwards  became  a standard  proof  of  the 
doctrine  is  quoted  from  St.  Matthew  (see  also,  tor  St.  Ambrose’s 
statement  of  the  doctrine,  de  Vid.  xii.).  The  use  of  the  e.xpres- 
eions  ‘ medium  ’ and  ‘ perfectum  officium  ’ suggests  that  St. 
Ambrose  felt  the  influence  of  Stoic  philosophy.  St.  Augustine, 
in  his  Enchiridion  (121)  and  elsewhere,  and  St.  Jerome  (adv. 
J ovin.  i.  12),  teach  as  St.  Ambrose  does. 

So  far  the  doctrine  of  the  distinction  between 
‘counsels’  and  ‘precepts’  appears  to  have  been 
quite  a natural  and  probably  an  inevitable  ex- 
planation of  observed  fact.  The  way  of  Christ 
was  a way  of  renunciation.  It  is  thus  that  He 
Himself  sets  it  forth  when  He  demands  absolute 
poverty  (Mt  19^^®'-)  and  recognizes  virginity  per- 
sisted in  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven’s  sake  (v.*^). 
It  was  obvious  that  some  Christians  accomplished  a 
more  complete  renunciation  than  others.  Yet  the 
general  conscience  of  the  Church  refused  to  count 
blameworthy  those  who  renounced  less.  It  fol- 
lowed that  the  life  of  more  perfect  renunciation 
was  a higher  kind  of  life  voluntarily  entered  upon 
by  those  who  were  ambitious  of  perfection.  It  is 
probable  that  the  doctrine  thus  enunciated  by  St. 
Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine  was  wholesome  for 
the  Church.  There  was  continually  set  before 
men  a very  lofty  kind  of  life,  and  this  was  recog- 
nized as  worthy  of  peculiar  praise  on  earth  and  as 
inheriting  a great  reward  in  heaven. 

The  doctrine  of  ‘counsels’  and  ‘precepts’  was 
worked  out  by  the  Schoolmen,  and  made  to  serve  a 
purpose  whicli  was  not  conducive  to  spiritual  life 
in  the  Church.  As  the  power  of  the  Cliurch  to 
remit  the  temporal  and  purgatorial  punisliments 
of  sin  came  to  be  more  and  more  insisted  on,  the 
need  was  felt  of  a theory  which  should  justify  the 
power  claimed  and  ultimately  make  less  hopelessly 
unintelligible  the  distribution  of  indulgences.  The 
existence  of  a treasury  of  merits  (‘thesaurus 
meritorum’  [Ps.-Clem.  vi.  ; Uniriinitiis  Dei  Filius, 
1343])  was  supjjosed ; and  it  was  placed  at  the 


disposal  of  the  head  of  the  Church  for  distribution. 
This  treasury  was  filled  with  the  infinite  merits 
of  Christ  and  the  superfluous  merits  of  those  who, 
by  following  the  counsels  of  perfection,  had  done 
more  than  was  required  (opera  supererogationis) 
for  their  own  salvation.  ( ‘ In  operibus  poenitentiae 
supererogaverunt  ad  mensuram  debitorum  suorum, 
et  multi  etiam  tribulation es  injustas  sustinuerunt 
patienter,  per  quas  multitude  poenarum  poterat 
expiari  si  eis  deberetur,’  Thomas  Aq.  Summa,  suppl. 
qu.  XXV.  art.  1).  In  the  end  the  conscience  of  the 
Church  was  shocked,  and  the  Reformation  precipi- 
tated, by  the  shameless  sale  of  these  indulgences. 
Luther  and  his  fellow-Reformers,  in  attacking  the 
traffic,  traced  it  back  first  to  the  theory  of  a 
‘treasury  of  merits’  and  then  to  the  doctrine  of 
‘counsels’  and  ‘precepts’  (Luther,  Werke,  Er- 
langen edition,  1826-57,  lx.  256,  v.  216,  iv.  451  ; 
Articuli  Smalcaldici,  iii.  3,  39).  It  is  plain, 
however,  that,  althougli  the  existence  of  the 
‘ treasury  of  merits  ’ was  logically  deducible  from 
the  doctrine  of  ‘counsels’  and  ‘precepts,’  the  de- 
duction need  never  have  been  made.  The  School- 
men might  have  stopped  short  of  it ; probably 
would  never  have  thought  of  making  it  but  for 
the  necessity  of  completing  and  strengthening  the 
doctrine  of  the  remission  of  penalties.  Also  the 
Reformers  might  have  recognized  as  justifiable 
and  inevitable  the  original  distinction  between 
counsels  of  perfection  and  obligatory  precepts. 
Their  position  probably  would  have  been  stronger 
if  they  had. 

In  another  way  also  the  doctrine  of  ‘ counsels  ’ 
and  ‘ precepts,’  as  elaborated  by  the  Schoolmen, 
militated  against  spirituality,  viz.  by  lowering  the 
general  tone  of  the  Christian  life.  The  harder 
sayings  of  our  Lord,  especially  those  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  came  to  be  reckoned  as  ‘ counsels,’ 
and  so  removed  from  the  life  ideals  of  ordinary  men. 
Thus  among  the  ‘ counsels,’  ordinarily  reckoned  as 
twelve,  are  to  be  found  : loving  our  enemies,  giving 
alms  not  only  from  our  superfluity,  not  swearing 
without  necessity,  and  so  on  (see  H.  Lammer,  Die 
vortrident.  hath.  Theol.,  Berk  1858,  j).  171  ff.).  It  is 
inevitable  that  at  periods  of  low  spiritual  vitality 
there  will  be  a tendency  to  transfer  into  the  cata- 
logue of  counsels  of  perfection  duties  which  make 
very  high  demands  on  devotion,  in  communities 
where  the  Catholic  doctrine  is  fully  accepted.  This 
constitutes  a serious  danger  and  a real  objection  to 
the  doctrine. 

The  Protestant  theologians  denied  that  there 
was  any  choice  given  to  man  between  a higher  and 
a lower  kind  of  Christian  life.  The  fundamental 
command  to  love  the  Lord  with  all  the  heart  was 
binding  upon  all,  and,  as  there  was  no  possibility 
of  doing  more  than  this,  so  every  failure  to  atlJain 
to  the  fullness  of  such  love  was  sin  (Luther,  xiv. 
35).  Cases  like  that  of  the  young  man  in  the 
Gospel  who  was  bidden  to  sell  all  and  follow 
Christ  (Mt  were  met  by  the  assumption  that 

the  command  in  such  cases  was  to  an  individual, 
absolutely  binding  on  that  individual  under  pain 
of  the  sin  of  definite  and  deliberate  disobedience ; 
but,  having  nothing  to  do,  either  as  a suggestion  of 
higher  perfection  or  as  an  example  of  eminent 
virtue,  with  those  to  whom  such  a personal  com- 
mand was  not  given.  This  was  Wyclif ’s  position 
( ‘ omne  consilium  Christi  obligat  quemeunque  ipso 
consultum’).  It  ignored  the  distinction  (made, 
however,  only  in  Mt.,  not  in  the  parallel  passages) 
between  ‘ if  thou  wilt  enter  into  life  ’ and  ‘ if  thou 
wilt  be  perfect.’  This  theory  that  a ‘ counsel  ’ was 
simply  a precept  given  to  an  individual — according 
to  Wyclif  only  to  an  ‘heroic’  individual — was  modi- 
fied by  the  later  Reformers ; and  ‘ counsels  ’ came 
to  be  considered  as  means  suggested  to  certain 
individuals  whereby  they  niiglit  fulfil  the  com- 
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mandments  of  which  the  ‘ counsels  ’ seemed  to  he 
refinements.  Sometimes  for  these  particular  indi- 
viduals the  ‘counsel’  was  the  only  means  by  wliicli 
the  original  commandment  could  be  fulfilled  at  all. 
Luther,  opposing  Eck,  says  that  ‘ counsels  ’ are  not 
‘ supra  ’ but  ‘ infra  praecepta  ’ ; because  they  are 
only  means  of  conveniently  fulfilling  command- 
ments. Thus  virginity  is  not  a counsel  to  be 
adopted  at  will  or  refused.  It  is  a means,  perhaps 
for  some  the  only  means,  of  fulfilling  the  law  of 
chastity.  To  such  individuals  it  is  evident  that 
to  refrain  from  marriage  is  a precept,  absolutely 
obligatory.  To  the  others  it  is  not  a counsel  of 
perfection,  since,  being  able  in  the  married  state 
to  observe  the  law  of  chastity,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  renouncing  marriage  (Luther,  de,  Votis 
Monasticis,  viii.  583,  30  If. ). 

The  result  of  the  Protestant  theory  is  a reversal 
of  the  previous  judgment  of  the  Christian  conscience 
about  those  who  follow  the  evangelic  ‘ counsels.’ 
A life  of  virginity  or  of  voluntary  poverty  ought 
no  longer  to  be  considered  a very  eminent  kind  of 
devotion.  It  is  a confession  of  weakness,  an 
absolutely  less  perfect  way  of  following  Christ 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  citizen  of  the  world. 
In  comparison  with  the  old  Catholic  judgment  that 
the  way  of  greater  renunciation  is  the  way  of 
nobler  devotion,  the  Protestant  view  appears 
•trained,  and  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  voice 
of  the  general  conscience.  It  is  not  possible  to 
alter  the  judgment  of  the  common  man’s  conscience 
so  as  to  bring  it  into  line  with  the  deductions 
which  theological  thinkers  make  from  the  positions 
forced  upon  them  by  their  polemics.  In  spite  of 
their  theory,  Protestants  still  continue  to  regard 
as  peculiarly  admirable  the  lives  of  those  who  have 
sacrificed  wealth,  honour,  or  bodily  desire  for  the 
sake  of  Christ  (for  full  discussion  of  this  fact  see 
Append.  III.  of  J.  O.  Hannay’s  Spirit  and  Origin  of 
Christian  Monasticisni,  1903).  It  is,  however,  to  be 
observed  that  the  Protestant  theologian’s  denial 
of  special  honour  to  lives  of  complete  renunciation 
has  had  a certain  effect.  Protestantism  is  less 
rich  than  Catholicism  in  examples  of  heroic  Chris- 
tianity. The  general  tendency  of  Protestantism 
has  been  to  raise  to  a high  level  the  common 
Christian  life  and  to  develop  certain  virtues  of  a 
kind  suitable  to  the  lives  of  citizens.  It  has  not 
made  for,  and,  except  in  comparatively  rare  in- 
stances, has  not  achieved,  the  production  of  unique 
saints,  like,  for  example,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
whose  devotion  lays  hold  upon  the  popular  im- 
agination. This  failure  must  be  attributed  to  the 
denial  of  the  doctrine  of  ‘ counsels  ’ and  ‘ precepts,’ 
and  the  consequent  unwillingness  of  Protestant 
teachers  to  hold  up  for  admiration  lives  which  must 
always  be  rare,  and  are  never  imitable  except  by 
those  who  realize  the  peculiar  glory  of  very  great 
kinds  of  renunciation. 

Further,  it  has  happened  that  certain  evangelic 
sayings,  regarded  by  the  Schoolmen  as  counsels  of 
perfection,  have,  in  times  of  high  religious  vitality, 
laid  hold  of  the  consciences  of  earnest  Protestants 
and  compelled  obedience.  Thus,  during  the  17th 
cent,  in  England,  our  Lord’s  teaching  about  the 
nou-resistance  of  evil  fascinated  the  early  Quakers. 
In  a Catholic  community  their  kind  of  life  would 
have  been  recognized  as  a following  of  a counsel  of 
perfection,  and  they  might  very  well  have  become 
an  Order  within  the  Church.  The  refusal  of 
Protestants  to  recognize  the  distinction  between 
‘ counsels  ’ and  ‘ precepts  ’ had  a double  effect.  It 
forced  the  Quakers,  who  in  this  matter  thought 
as  Protestants,  to  defend  their  literal  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  Christ  as  the  only  way  of 
following  Christ.  It  obliged  those  Christians  whose 
consciences  did  not  forbid  them  to  use  force  in 
self-protection  or  in  the  interests  of  society,  to 


condemn  the  position  of  the  Quakers  as  fantastic, 
exaggerated,  and  definitely  wrong.  The  same  sort 
of  thing  happened  in  Germany  and  Flanders  at  the 
time  of  the  Anabaptist  protest  against  the  posses- 
sion of  private  property  ; and  less  strikingly  in 
other  similar  cases  (see  J.  0.  Hannay,  og/-  cit. 
ch.  i.).  The  greater  and  more  fully  organized 
Protestant  Churches  have  thus  been  deprived  of 
the  services  of  many  very  enthusiastic  men  and 
women  M'ho  might  have  been  most  valuable  in 
deepening  the  spirituality  of  the  general  life  ; and 
the  teachers  of  these  Cliurches  have  been  obliged 
to  read  glosses  into  certain  passages  of  Scripture, 
notably  certain  passages  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  in  such  a way  as  to  obscure  their  plain 
meaning  and  weaken  their  original  force. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  formulating  the 
doctrine  of  ‘counsels’  and  ‘precepts’  the  Catholic 
Church  did  no  more  than  endorse  and  give  scientific 
expression  to  the  natural  and  obvious  judgment  of 
conscience  which  recognized  in  the  life  of  great 
renunciation  a peculiarly  high  kind  of  life  ; that 
by  formulating  the  doctrine  the  Church  ran  the 
risk  of  deductions  being  made  from  it  which  would 
in  the  end  outrage,  and  actually  have  outraged, 
the  consciences  of  sincere  believers  ; and  tlie  further 
risk  of  the  list  of  ‘counsels’  being  enlarged  and 
that  of  ‘precepts’  diminished,  until  the  common 
man’s  standard  of  life  was  seriously  lowered.  It 
ajjpears  also  that  Protestant  theologians,  in  refusing 
to  endorse  the  natural  judgments  of  conscience, 
have  not  succeeded,  in  fact,  in  preventing  such 
judgments  being  made  by  their  followers,  but  have 
deprived  Protestants  of  an  incentive  to  a lofty 
kind  of  life;  and  have  risked,  and  .actually  suffereif, 
the  loss  to  organized  Protestant  Churches  of  souls 
who  have  felt  the  need  of  heroic  self-sacrifice  for 
the  sake  of  Christ. 

Literature. — Works  cited  in  text,  and  J.  Schwane,  Dc  operi- 
hits  stipererogaioriis  et  comiliis  Evancfclici^^  Munst.  ISftS ; K. 
Thieme,  art.  ‘Consilia  Evan8:elica,’  in  vol.  iv. ; R. 

Rotlie,  Thcol.  Ethik'^,  Wittenberg,  1869-70,  vol.  iii. ; Newman 
Smyth,  Christian  Ethics^,  Edin.  1S93 ; L.  G.  Smith,  The 
Characteristics  of  Christian  Moralitijy  London,  1S75. 

Jasies  O.  Hann.ay. 

COURAGE. — Courtage  has  figured  as  one  of  the 
promineht  virtues  in  every  ethical  system.  Yet  it 
has  from  early  times  given  trouble  to  scientific 
moralists,  because  it  seems  .at  first  sight  compatible 
with  an  utterly  worthless  or  vicious  character. 
This  is,  however,  01113’-  the  case  where  it  is  identi- 
fied with  fearlessness  (q.v.)-  Absence  of  fear  in 
physical  d.anger  may  be  the  result  of  temperament 
and  so  contain  no  moral  element  at  all,  while  a 
certain  dread  of  moral  evil  is  not  exclusive  of 
courage  as  usually  understood.  Thus  the  Greek 
philosophers  discerned  that,  to  gain  an  accurate 
notion  of  courage,  it  was  necessar}’  to  define  things 
worthy  or  unworthy  of  fear. 

Ill  some  of  Plato’s  Dialogues,  notabl3’  the  Laches 
and  the  Protagoras,  we  .are  made  to  see  the  difficultv 
of  finding  a pl.ace  for  courage  in  any  S3’steni  wliicli 
recognizes  the  paramount  position  oi  wisdom  or 
knowledge  in  moral  life,  since  not  only  do  brute 
beasts  show  spirit  and  endurance  in  combat,  but 
the  conduct  of  men  in  vigorous  niilitar3’  efforts 
loses  the  merit  of  courage  if  I'rudence  suggests  that 
the  forces  are  .adequate  to  the  occ.asion.  In  the 
Bepuhlic,  however  (bk.  iv.  429  f.),  Plato  distinctly 
lays  down  the  principle  that  the  Guardians  of  the 
City  (in  whom  the  virtue  of  courage  principally 
resides)  must  acquire  that  quality  1)3’  a sound 
training  in  the  nature  of  things  to  be  feared  and 
of  things  not  to  bo  feared. 

Aristotle,  in  bk.  iii.  of  the  Nic.  Ethics,  submits 
the  whole  subject  to  a searching  .an.al3’sis.  Accord- 
ing to  his  principle  of  the  Me.an,  courage  lies  be 
tween  rashness  on  the  one  hand  and  cowardice  on 
the  other.  As  fear,  the  foreboding  of  evil,  is  not 
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altogether  to  he  disparaged,  Aristotle,  like  Plato, 
has  to  distinguish  legitimate  from  illegitimate  fears, 
and  finds  that  courage  exists  where  danger  is 
despised  from  a noble  motive — from  preference  of 
that  which  is  most  honourable.  He  subsequently 
distinguishes  real  courage  from  five  spurious  forms : 
(1)  that  which  is  induced  by  respect  for  authority, 
or  for  opinion ; (2)  that  which  comes  from  know- 
ledge that  the  danger  apprehended  is  not  real ; 

(3)  courage  arising  solely  from  emotion — anger  or 
vengeance — which  man  shares  with  some  animals ; 

(4)  the  courage  of  a hopeful  temperament ; (5)  the 
courage  of  ignorance  which  cannot  recognize  dan- 
ger. It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  this  distinction 
between  genuine  and  spurious  courage  corresponds 
for  the  most  part  to  the  modern  distinction  between 
moral  courage  and  that  which  is  purely  physical. 

Although  Aristotle  in  his  general  treatment  of 
courage  seems  somewhat  nearer  to  the  modern 
ideas  than  Plato,  in  one  respect  Plato  would  seem 
to  us  more  satisfactory ; he  includes  in  courage 
the  power  and  will  to  resist  evil  generally,  or  to 
bear  calamity  without  flinching  ; whereas  Aristotle 
would  restrict  the  term  to  its  primary  military 
significance,  regarding  other  meanings  as  deriva- 
tive or  metaphorical.  Certainly  it  seems  illogical 
to  refuse  the  epithet  of  ‘ courageous  ’ to  a man 
who  is  not  alarmed  but  stands  to  his  duty  in  a 
shipwreck  or  an  earthquake,  while  allowing  it  to 
one  who  behaves  in  like  manner  during  the  attack 
on  a city. 

Courage  thus  held  its  place  with  the  three 
other  virtues — wisdom,  justice,  temperance — in  the 
system  of  Greece  and  Rome.  These  ‘cardinal’ 
virtues  were  combined  with  the  three  Christian 
graces  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  to  form  the 
seven  virtues  inculcated  in  the  Christian  morality 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Yet  in  the  new  atmosphere, 
courage — or  fortitude,  as  it  is  commonly  called  in 
this  connexion — underwent  some  transmutation. 
St.  Ambrose — who  derived  his  ethical  system  from 
the  Greeks  via  Cicero,  and  passed  it  on  to  St. 
Augustine,  and  through  him  to  the  Western 
world — would  make  fortitude  include  boldness  in 
withstanding  temptations  to  sin.  To  a certain 
extent,  he  agrees  here  with  Plato.  But  he  also 
dwells  much  on  heroic  endurance  of  physical  snfl'er- 
ing  as  shown  by  the  Christian  martyrs.  It  would 
seem  probable  that  the  martyr-cult  must  have 
tended  in  the  direction  of  emphasizing  the  passive 
side  of  courage  or  fortitude,  by  which  it  is 
assimilated  to  patience  or  resignation. 

The  Christian  idea  of  fortitude  is  expressed  in 
many  admirable  works  of  mediaeval  art.  Many 
readers  will  recall  Ruskin’s  remarks  on  the  Forti- 
tude of  Botticelli  (Mornings  in  Florence,  iii.) : 

‘ Botticelli’s  Fortitude  is  no  match,  it  may  be,  for  any  that  are 
coming.  Worn,  somewhat ; and  not  a little  weary,  instead  of 
standing  ready  for  all  comers,  she  is  sitting,  apparently  in 
reverie,  her  fingers  playing  restlessly  and  idly — nay,  I think, 
even  nervously,  about  the  hilt  of  her  sword  . . . and  yet,  how 
swiftly  and  gladly  will  they  close  on  it,  when  the  far-off  trumpet 
blows,  which  she  will  hear  through  all  her  reverie.’ 

Ifc  may  be  noticed  that  by  mediaeval  Christian 
moralists  fortitude  is  regarded  as  the  corrective 
of  accidie  (q.v.),  the  sin  of  gloom  and  inaction.  It 
seems  thus  to  contain  necessarily  an  element  of 
cheerfulness,  a resolution  to  live  in  an  atmosphere 
of  hope. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  virtues  that  have  varied 
more  than  courage  in  their  manifestations  among 
different  peoples  and  at  different  times.  There  is 
always  an  {esthetic  as  well  as  a purely  moral 
element  in  the  conception  of  courage,  and  human 
notions  vary  even  more  about  the  beautiful  than 
about  the  good.  Thus,  during  the  age  of  chivalry 
in  the  West,  the  maturer  civilization  of  the  East 
looked  on  the  aggressive,  unreasoning  courage  of 
the  Crusaders  as  crude  and  barbarous,  while  the 


knightly  spirit  of  the  Franks  despised  Eastern 
subtlety  as  mean  and  cowardly.  Non-military 
times  call  for  the  exercise  of  patience  more  than 
for  that  of  intrepidity, — though  both  are  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  any  people, — and  there  is 
occasionally  cause  for  fear  lest  a comparative  con- 
tempt for  merely  physical  courage,  or  ‘ spirit,’  may 
bring  about  general  slackness  of  effort.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  actively  combative  powers 
are  likely  to  retain  their  importance  in  popular 
esteem. 

There  is  one  kind  of  courage  which  seems  especi- 
ally to  belong  to  a highly  civilized  society — intel- 
lectual courage.  By  this  is  to  be  understood  the 
jjower  and  determination  to  follow  loyally  and 
reasonably  one’s  own  beliefs  and  principles,  irre- 
spective not  only  of  the  disapproval  of  neighbours, 
but  also  of  painful  disturbance  in  one’s  own  mind. 
The  abandonment  of  an  intellectual  position,  which 
has  been  reached  by  honest  effort,  for  fear  of  the 
further  efforts  which  may  be  required  to  recon- 
stitute one’s  theories  in  the  light  of  new  know- 
ledge, is  a cowardly  proceeding,  and  ought  to 
receive  more  reprobation  than  it  commonly  incurs. 

Of  cowardice  (ignavia)  as  the  opposite  of  courage, 
little  need  be  said.  It  is  commonly  due  to  consti- 
tutional timidity  not  checked  by  habits  of  self- 
control,  or  to  a selfish  propensity  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  personal  dangers  and  risks  ; or, 
again,  to  a want  of  appreciation  of  ideals  worthy 
of  risk  on  the  part  of  those  who  desire  to  attain 
them. 

Literature. — Plato,  Laches,  Protagoras,  Repuhlic,  Laws,  etc. ; 
Aristotle,  Nic.  Eth. ; H.  Sid^wick,  Hist,  of  Ethics,  London, 
1886 ; R.  Thamin,  St.  Ambroise  et  la  morale  chritienne,  Paris, 
1895 : Ambrose,  de  Officiis  Ministrorum ; F.  Paget,  The  Spirit 
of  Discipline^,  London,  1894  (introductory  article  on  ‘ Accidie  ’) ; 
A.  Neander,  Church  History'^,  London,  1841,  vol.  viii.;  also 
most  ethical  treatises.  ALICE  GARDNER. 

COURTESY.— See  Civility. 

COUVADE.— See  Birth. 

COVENANT. — I.  Introduction. — A covenant 
is  a bond  or  agreement  entered  into  between  two 
persons  or  groups  of  persons,  or  between  a man  or 
a group  of  men  and  a god  or  gods.  The  covenant 
thus  entered  upon  may  be  for  a specified  time,  or 
for  all  time ; it  may  cover  certain  clearly-defined 
purposes,  or  it  may  be  indefinite.  The  covenant 
state  is  usually  produced,  or — at  a later  time — 
symbolized,  by  artificial  means ; eating  or  drink- 
ing together  ; drinking,  or  being  inoculated  with, 
one  another’s  blood  ; or  by  exchange  of  names  ol 
of  articles  belonging  to  the  covenanting  parties. 
The  relation  produced  by  the  covenant,  as  well  as 
the  real  intention  of  these  ritual  acts,  is  still  in 
debate.  According  to  some  writers,  the  covenant 
produces  kinship  and  introduces  the  stranger  into 
the  clan  which  now  adopts  him. 

‘ He  who  has  drunk  a clansman’s  blood  is  no  longer  a stranger 
but  a brother,  and  included  in  the  mystic  circle  of  those  who 
have  a share  in  the  life-blood  that  is  common  ta  all  the  clan  ’ 
(W.  R.  Smith,  p.  315 ; cf.  Hartland,  LP  ii.  237). 

This  is  regarded  as  the  primitive  purpose  of  the 
covenant,  and,  moreover, 

‘ if  the  Individual  kinsman  made  a blood-covenant  with  a 
stranger,  the  whole  ol  each  tribe  was  bound  thereby,’  while 
‘ the  original  form  of  alliance  . . . was  always  and  necessarily 
between  clans,  not  between  individuals’  (Jevons,  Introd.  to 
Hist,  of  Religion,  99,  142). 

The  actual  evidence  hardly  supports  these  views, 
nor  does  the  covenant  producing  kinship  appear 
among  the  lowest  races.  Generally  the  covenant 
is  an  engagement  between  individuals,  between 
rejiresentatives,  or  between  tribes ; but  there  is 
hardly  ever  produced  kinship  or  blood-relation- 
ship. Hence  another  theory  maintains  that  the 
covenant  relationship  is  that  of  the  identity  of 
individuals,  who  are  mutually  inoculated  by  cer- 
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tain  ritual  actions  of  which  the  blood-covenant 
is  a well-known,  though  probably  a late,  instance. 
There  is  produced  identity  of  aims  and  interests, 
as  well  as  mutual  agreement  and  sympathy. 

‘ Each  has  a part  of  the  other  in  his  keeping,  and  this  part 
not  only  assimilates  each  to  the  other  by  transmission  of  pro- 
perties, but  is  a pledge,  deposit,  and  hostage.  Thus  identity 
of  interests  is  secured,  and  the  possibility  of  mutual  treachery 
or  wrong  is  prevented,  not  only  by  the  fact  that  injury  done  to 
B by  A is  equivalent  to  injury  done  by  A to  himself,  but  also 
by  the  fact  that,  if  B is  wronged,  he  may  work  vengeance  by 
injuring  . . . the  part  of  A which  he  possesses*  (Crawley, 
Mystic  RosCy  237). 

Without  laying  too  much  stress  on  the  latter 
part  of  this  theory,  it  is  certain  that  the  covenant- 
relationship  as  one  of  identity  fits  the  facts  better 
than  as  one  of  kinsliip.  Yet  it  may  be  observed 
that,  if  the  covenant  produces  identity  of  aims 
and  interests,  since  the  aims  and  interests  of  the 
individual  are  largely  those  of  his  kin,  the  cove- 
nant state  will  so  far  produce  a kinship  relation. 
But,  as  a third  theory,  it  is  maintained  that  the 
ritual  act  (eating  together,  transfusion  of  blood, 
etc. ),  while  it  involves  the  parties  to  the  covenant 
in  certain  duties  to  each  other,  ‘ serves  as  a con- 
ductor of  conditional  imprecations,’  of  potential 
punishments  for  the  tran.sgression  of  these  duties 
(Westermarck,  Moral  Ideas,  i.  590,  ii.  208  ; art. 
Cursing  and  Blessing,  p.  369\  below). 

Frequently  the  parties  to  a covenant  take  an 
oath  to  keep  it,  or  execrate  vengeance  on  each 
other  if  it  is  broken.  And,  as  many  examples 
show,  the  food,  drink,  blood,  etc.,  is  itself  the 
oath  or  curse,  or  is  the  vehicle  of  either.  Thus, 
in  Madagascar,  the  oath-takers  pray  that  tlie 
liquid  may  poison  him  who  is  faithless  to  the  bond 
(Dumont  d’Urville,  Voy.  pittoresque  auUnir  dn 
monde,  Paris,  1834-1835,  i.  81).  Or,  as  in  Morocco, 
a compact  of  friendship  is  sealed  by  eating  to- 
gether at  the  tomb  of  a saint,  and,  according  to 
the  phrase  used,  ‘the  food  will  repay’  him  who 
breaks  the  compact  (Westermarck,  i.  587 ; cf. 
below,  p.  369'’). 

Examples  show  now  the  working  of  the  principle 
contained  in  one  of  these  theories,  now  that  in- 
volved in  the  others,  but  the  kinship  theory  is 
seldom  observed  in  the  complete  form  which  the 
theory  itself  presupposes.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  the  primitive  covenant  contained  both  the 
idea  of  mutual  identity  and  that  of  a conditional 
curse,  for  the  two  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  as 
various  examples  suggest.  But  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  covenant  frequently  implies 
no  more  than  faithfulness  to  the  object  of  the 
covenant,  without  any  thought  of  its  jiroducing 
identity  of  persons,  of  aims,  or  of  interests,  niiicli 
less  of  kinship. 

2.  Covenants  between  men. — Of  all  the  various 
outward  signs  of  the  covenant,  that  to  which  most 
attention  has  been  drawn  is  tliat  each  party  to  it 
drinks  or  is  inoculated  with  the  other’s  blood,  or 
that  they  smear  each  other  or  some  sacred  object 
with  it.  Where  the  parties  to  the  covenant  form 
two  groups,  selected  individuals  undergo  the  cere- 
mony, wliich  usually  forms  an  indissoluble  bond 
(see  Blood  ; Brotherhood  [artificial],  and  works 
cited  there).  Probably  the  idea  that  kinship 
means  blood-relationship  — a relationship  which 
can  be  produced  by  the  blood-covenant — is  not 
primitive.  More  primitive  is  the  idea  that  con- 
tact, eating  and  drinking  together,  exchange  of 
names,  garments,  weapons,  and  the  like,  will  pro- 
duce a close  bond,  whether  involving  identity  or 
relationship,  between  two  unrelated  persons.  Here 
the  underlying  ideas  are  that  the  whole  adheres 
in  the  part,  that  whatever  has  been  in  contact 
with  a person,  whatever  is  his,  is  for  all  practical 
purposes  himself ; that  for  another  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  it  brings  the  owner  under  his  control  ; 
hence  to  offer  it  to  another  is  in  effect  to  offer 


oneself.  Thus  mutual  eating,  especially  where 
the  food  is  exchanged,  or  tlie  mutual  exchange 
of  common  possessions,  makes  men  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  each  other,  makes  their  aims  and 
interests  the  same,  or  produces  identity  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  fir.st  theory,  kinship.  Here,  primi- 
tively, the  act  of  eating  or  exchange  is  itself  the 
covenant,  but  the  food  or  articles  exchanged  are 
also  seen  to  be  vehicles  of  conditional  oaths  or 
curses  verbally  pronounced.  At  the  same  time, 
witnesses  human  or  Divine  may  be  called  to  the 
compact  which  has  been  made.  The  purposes  for 
which  a covenant  is  entered  upon  are,  e.g.,  friend- 
ship and  comradeship  between  individuals  ; the 
adoption  of  a stranger  into  a kin-group ; mutual 
aid  and  protection — assistance  in  war,  in  revenge, 
or  in  some  hostile  purpose  ; peace  between  tribes 
after  war  ; commercial  purposes  ; union  between 
the  members  of  a society  or  association,  usuallj’  at 
the  time  of  initiation  into  it,  etc.  It  is  obvious 
that,  since  a covenant  brings  the  parties  to  it  into 
such  close  affinity,  their  responsibilities  towards 
each  other  are  great  and  must  be  accurately  ful- 
filled, while  also  there  are  produced  many  mutual 
privileges. 

Where  a common  meal  is  the  chief  feature  of  a 
covenant,  there  is  the  idea  that  what  is  partaken 
of  in  common  establishes  a bond  of  union  or  of 
identity,  and  this  is  still  more  marked  where 
there  is  an  exchange  of  food.  It  is  possible  that 
the  covenant-meal  may  have  been  the  earliest 
form  of  the  covenant,  and  it  should  be  observed 
that,  quite  apart  from  the  theoretic  view  of  the 
effects  of  mutual  eating  common  among  primitive 
peoples,  there  is  a natural  basis  to  it.  For,  wher- 
ever men  eat  and  drink  together,  they  tend  to  be 
friendly  towards  each  other.  But,  where  the 
theoretic  view  prevails,  the  eating  together  of  un- 
related persons  produces  automatically  the  cove- 
nant-state. The  stranger  who  eats  with  the  Arab 
is  no  longer  a stranger ; the  two  parties  have 
entered  upon  a bond  of  friendship,  with  mutual 
obligations  which  are  absolutely  sacred.  The  same 
is  true  elsewhere,  as  among  the  Omaha  Indians, 
wdth  whom,  if  an  enemy 

‘ appear  in  the  lodge,  and  receive  a mouthful  of  food  or  water, 
or  put  the  pipe  in  his  mouth  ...  he  is  bound  for  the  time 
being  by  the  ties  of  hospitality  ’ (Dorsoy,  S RBBW,  18S4,  p 
271). 

In  general  the  stranger  is  regarded  as  a source 
of  potential  evil.  Hence  to  give  him  food  identi- 
fies him  w'ith  his  host,  and  probably  at  the  same 
time  makes  him  liable,  should  he  do  wrong,  to  a 
conditional  curse  sw'allowed  with  the  food.  We 
find  .also  covenants  of  mutual  friendship  expressed 
by  eating  together,  especially  where  there  has 
hitherto  been  hostility  between  the  p.arties.  Thus 
in  Morocco  persons  who  wish  to  be  reconciled  join 
hands  before  a holy  man  or  at  a saint’s  tomb, 
usually  after  partaking  of  a common  meal.  This 
is  the  usual  method  of  sealing  a compact  of  friend- 
ship. If  any  party  to  the  compact  is  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  faith,  it  is  commonly  said  that  ‘ God 
and  the  food  will  repay  him,’  tlie  food  being  the 
vehicle  of  a conditional  curse  (Westermarck,  ii. 
623-624  ; cf.  Gn  26-''''"  3H'‘-4a  . gge  ^Iso  the  .article 
Cursing  and  Blessing,  p.  373'’).  Between  vil- 
lages, chans,  or  tribes,  which  have  been  at  war,  on 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  the  covenant  of  peace  is 
almost  invariably  marked  by  a common  meal  or  a 
species  of  sacrament.  A typical  instance  is  found 
among  the  Battas,  w'ho,  on  making  peace  and 
forming  unions,  divide  the  he.art  of  a slain  animal 
into  as  m.any  pieces  as  there  are  chiefs  present. 
Each  chief  roasts  his  piece,  holds  it  up,  ana  s.ays  : 

‘ If  I should  ever  violate  luy  oath,  I am  willing  to  bo  slaugh- 
tered like  the  bleeding  animal  whicii  lies  before  me,  and  to  bo 
devoured  like  the  piece  of  heart  I am  about  to  eat  ’ (Feather- 
man,  Soc.  Hist,  of  the  Races  of  Mankind,  London,  1881-1S91, 
U.  333). 
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Among  the  Ceramese  the  covenant  of  peace 
between  two  villages  is  entered  upon  by  the  people 
of  one  village  making  a feast  to  which  those  of  the 
other  are  invited.  The  chiefs  drop  some  of  their 
blood  into  a dish  of  food,  and  weapons  are  also 
dipped  into  it.  The  food  is  then  eaten  alternately. 
A similar  feast  is  also  held  at  the  other  village, 
and  the  covenant  is  complete.  Here  there  is  a 
combination  (found  elsewhere  also)  of  the  blood- 
covenant  with  the  covenant-meal  (Riedel,  De 
sluik-  en  kroesharige  rassen,  The  Hague,  1886,  p. 
128  ; cf.,  for  a similar  instance  among  the  Nilotic 
Negroes,  Johnston,  Uganda  Protectorate,  London, 
1902,  ii.  795). 

Drinking  together  is  another  common  form 
of  covenant  ceremony,  the  draught  being  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  an  oath,  while,  as  many 
examples  show,  the  liquid  partaken  of  is  regarded 
as  the  oath  itself,  which  will  harm  the  breaker 
of  it.  But  there  is  also  such  a simple  form  of 
friendship  covenant  as  that  of  the  aborigines  of 
Formosa,  who  put  their  arms  round  each  other’s 
necks  and  drink  simultaneously  a cup  of  wine 
(IJ Anthropologic,  v.  [Paris,  1894]  352).  Survivals 
of  such  a ceremony  as  this  are  well  known.  Nor 
is  it  improbable  that  drinking  each  other’s  blood 
at  the  making  of  a covenant  was  an  extension  of 
such  a practice,  while  it  is  a common  custom 
to  mingle  some  blood  with  the  liquid  which  is 
drunk. 

As  the  basis  of  a covenant  of  friendship,  the 
exchange  of  names  is  very  frequent  among  savage 
tribes,  the  name  being  regarded  as  part  of  the  per- 
sonality, while  the  sacred  nature  of  the  act  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  the  name  is  usually  not  revealed, 
lest  any  one  should  do  its  owner  harm  by  making 
use  of  it.  In  such  a case  the  alliance  is  indis- 
soluble, and  forms  one  of  the  most  sacred  of 
bonds.  Other  exchanges  of  personal  belongings 
— garments  or  weapons — form  the  basis  of  cove- 
nants of  friendship,  and  will  make  lasting  friends 
of  men  who  have  been  enemies.  A temporary 
exchange  of  wives  is  occasionally  found  as  a 
means  of  sealing  a compact,  especially  among 
Australian  tribes,  with  whom  also,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  making  peace  between  tribes  or  certain 
other  alliances,  a general  exchange  of  wives  takes 
place  for  the  time  being.  By  this  means  the 
identity  or  union  of  the  two  parties  is  assured  (cf. 
Adultery,  vol.  i.  p.  125  (6) ; J^^/xxiv.  169, 173). 

Saliva  is  occasionally  the  vehicle  of  the  covenant 
state.  Thus,  among  the  Orango  in  the  Bissagos 
Archipelago  the  ceremony  for  sealing  a friendship 
is  to  spit  in  each  other’s  hands.  The  Masai  spat 
at  a man  with  whom  they  swore  eternal  friend- 
ship (Hinde,  Last  of  the  Masai,  London,  1901,  p. 
47)  ; and  among  the  Somalis  a .stranger  becomes  a 
member  of  his  host’s  family  by  the  host  spitting 
in  his  right  hand  and  rubbing  it  cn  the  stranger’s 
forehead  (Faulitschke,  Ethnogr.  Nordost-Afrikas, 
Berlin,  1893-1896,  p.  246). 

Opposite  theories  of  the  meaning  of  this  rite  are  found. 
Mutual  spitting  is  regarded  as  an  interchange  of  life,  since  by 
many  peoples  saliva  is  held  to  contain  the  element  of  life 
(Crombie,  Trans.  Inter.  I'L  Cong.,  1891,  p.  249®.).  Wester- 
marck,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  the  opinion  that  saliva  is  the 
vehicle  of  a conditional  curse,  since  the  Masai  spit  copiously 
when  cursing  (op.  cit.  ii.  209).  Spitting  among  the  Masai  is 
also  reported  to  be  a sign  of  the  greatest  goodwill  and  a compli- 
ment (.Johnston,  op.  cit.  ii.  833). 

Covenants  of  peace  between  tribes  which  have 
been  at  war  are  frequently  sealed  by  a common 
meal  (see  above).  In  some  ca.ses  the  material  of 
the  covenant-meal  is  the  flesh  of  a human  victim. 
Thus,  the  i)eoj)le  of  Vate  kill  one  or  more  of  their 
number  and  send  the  flesh  for  consumption  to  the 
liostile  tribe  with  whom  they  desire  peace  (Erskine, 
Journal  of  a Cruise  among  the  Islands  of  the  W. 
Pacific,  London,  1853,  p.  334).  In  other  alliances  the 
cannibal  meal  is  found.  Chiefs  among  theBambala 


(a  Bantu  tribe),  in  making  a covenant  against  future 
bloodshed,  partake  with  their  followers  of  the  flesh 
of  a slave  fattened  for  the  occasion.  Any  chief 
who  kills  a slave  after  such  a covenant  must  pay  a 
fine  to  every  village  which  took  part  in  the  bond 
(JA/xxxv.  404,  409).  This  is  equivalent  to  that 
form  of  the  blood-covenant  in  which  the  blood  of  a 
slaughtered  victim  is  drunk  by  all  the  parties  to 
the  compact  (cf.  Herod,  iii.  11 ; and  the  case  of 
Catiline  and  his  fellow-conspirators,  who  drank 
the  blood  of  a slave  in  wine). 

A pleasanter  practice,  and  one  ultimately  based 
on  the  fact  that  sensuous  satisfaction  tends  to 
goodwill,  is  that  of  smoking  the  calumet  among 
American  Indian  tribes  which  had  been  at  war. 
It  was  also  done  at  the  ratification  of  treaties  and 
as  a symbol  of  hospitality,  and  was  regarded  as  so 
sacred  that  to  break  the  covenant  thus  made 
would  have  been  followed  automatically  by  fatal 
consequences. 

Other  ceremonies  are  used  elsewhere,  with  the 
purpose  of  making  a covenant  of  peace  binding. 
In  Tahiti  a wreath  was  made  of  green  boughs,  to 
which  each  party  contributed.  Two  young  dogs 
were  exchanged,  and  a band  of  cloth  was  made 
together.  The  wreath  and  the  cloth  were  then 
oflered  to  the  gods,  and  imprecations  were  uttered 
on  those  who  should  break  the  covenant  (Ellis, 
Polynes.  Researches,  London,  1829,  i.  318 ; see 
other  instances  in  Farrer,  Military  Manners  and 
Customs,  London,  1885,  p.  16211’.). 

Where  the  bodies  of  the  parties  to  a covenant 
are  cut  to  obtain  blood,  the  marks  of  the  wounds 
serve  as  tokens  of  the  covenant.  Similarly  the 
garments  or  weapons  exchanged  will  be  constant 
reminders  of  it.  At  other  times  a cairn  is  set  up 
as  a witness  of  the  covenant  state  (cf.  Gn  31“ ; 
Frazer,  in  Anthrop.  Essays  presented  to  E.  B. 
Tylor,  Oxford,  1907,  p.  131 11'. ). 

In  later  times,  and  in  more  advanced  civiliza- 
tions, the  covenant  becomes  simply  a bond  or  oath 
for  mutual  support,  or  for  amity  between  men 
more  or  less  animated  by  a common  purpose. 
Here  there  is  little  or  no  idea  of  kinship  or  iden- 
tity, though  some  of  the  older  ritual  acts  may 
survive,  and  the  parties  to  such  bonds  recognize  a 
brotherly  feeling  existing  between  themselves  as  a 
result  of  their  bond  and  of  their  common  purpose. 
In  fact,  the  covenant  at  all  times  is  intended  to 
produce  solidarity  among  those  who  are  parties  to 
it,  though  in  these  later  covenants  brotherhood  is 
not  actually  and  automatically  produced.  And, 
though  the  breaker  of  the  covenant  risks  great 
dangers,  these  are  not  supposed  to  result  auto- 
matically from  the  oath  which  he  has  taken,  as  in 
many  instances  from  savage  life. 

3.  Covenants  between  men  and  gods,  etc. — The 
ceremonies  and  symbolism  of  covenants  are  even 
more  important  than  the  words  of  contract  used, 
and,  in  fact,  they  constitute  the  covenant.  Hence, 
in  great  measure,  all  religious  ceremonial  and 
worship  is  the  expression  of  a covenant  relation- 
ship between  men  and  gods.  For  the  worship  paid, 
men  expect  the  god  to  perform  duties  towards 
them,  and  this  worship  also  tends  to  confirm  that 
relationship.  But  there  are  certain  ceremonies, 
especially  those  of  a sacramental  or  sacrificial 
nature,  in  which  the  covenant  relationship  appears 
more  emphatically.  In  all  sacrifices  in  which  the 
victim  is,  or  represents,  the  god,  and  in  which  a 
sacramental  meal  is  made  of  his  flesh,  the  meal  is 
the  expressjion  of  a close  union  or  a covenant 
between  the  god  and  the  group  of  worshippers. 
This  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  all  the  worshippers 
partake,  while  there  are  instances,  as  in  Hawaii, 
where  a refusal  to  eat  would  be  followed  by  death 
(Bastian,  Der  Mensch,  Leipzig,  1860,  iii.  152). 
But,  even  where  the  slain  animal  is  not  the  god. 
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the  sacrifice  or  the  meal  which  follows  it  marks  a 
desire  for  union  with  the  god,  and  is  an  expression 
of  a covenant  alliance  with  him.  In  this  case,  as 
in  covenants  between  men,  there  is  a common  meal 
of  which  the  two  parties  to  the  covenant  partake 
— the  god  and  the  group  of  worshippers.  In  the 
OT,  God  is  often  represented  as  making  a covenant 
with  individuals  and  their  descendants,  or  with 
Israel  (Gn  9“  15'®,  Nu  25'®,  Ex  6^  Dt  5®,  Jer 
34'®),  and  the  probability  is  that  sacrifice  was  the 
basis  of  all  covenant  rites  between  God  and  the 
individual  or  the  people  of  Israel  (cf.  Ps  50®, 
Jer  34'®).  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
case  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham  (Gn  15®®’-) 
and  with  Israel  at  Sinai  (Ex  24®"-).  In  the  first 
case  there  is  no  mention  of  a sacrificial  meal,  and 
in  the  second  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  is  sprinkled 
on  the  altar  and  the  people,  thus  uniting  the 
covenanting  parties,  since  the  altar  is  the  token 
of  God’s  presence.  This  rite  of  sprinkling  image 
or  altar  and  worshippers,  or  the  analogous  custom 
of  the  worshipper  shedding  his  blood  or  sprinkling 
it  on  the  sacra  (cf.  1 K 18®®),  is  widely  spread,  and 
constitutes  a simple  method  of  union  with  the  god 
— in  other  words,  of  effecting  or  strengthening  the 
covenant  relation  with  him,  or  of  reminding  him 
of  it.  In  other  cases  the  covenant  ritual  consists 
in  placing  and  leaving  the  worshipper’s  hair, 
clothing,  etc.,  on  the  altar,  but  frequently  in  the 
OT  the  sacrificial  meal  may  be  regarded  as  the 
basis  of  the  covenant — the  god  or  his  worshippers 
eating  together  and  renewing  their  union  with 
each  other.  Hence,  according  to  one  theory,  the 
meal  itself  unites  god  and  men  in  an  act  of  com- 
munion (W.  R.  Smith,  p.  271) ; or,  according  to 
another  view,  the  food  is  here  again  the  vehicle  of 
conditional  curses  mutually  transferred  to  god  and 
worshipper  (Westermarck,  op.  cit.  ii.  623  If.).  Both 
purposes  may,  however,  be  served  by  the  sacrificial 
meal.  It  is  certainly  the  case  that,  in  the  view  of 
the  OT  writers,  breaking  of  the  covenant  by  the 
individual  or  the  nation  was  followed  by  punish- 
ment (Dt  17®"-,  Jos  7"«'-  23'®,  Jg  2®“,  2 K 18®-'®), 
while  blessing  followed  its  being  observed  (Ps 
132'®).  In  any  case,  what  holds  true  of  these  OT 
sacrifices  is  true  of  similar  sacrifices  elsewhere. 
Indeed,  in  some  aspects  the  mere  offering  of  sacri- 
fice to  a god,  thus  propitiating  him,  is  the  token  of 
an  alliance  with  him ; hence  the  worshipper  asks 
and  expects  help  from  the  god  to  whom  he,  for 
his  part,  is  faithful.  The  same  is  true  of  the  vows 
made  to  a god  by  a worshipper,  in  which  he  pro- 
mises certain  things,  usually  a sacrifice,  for  some 
specified  help  given  him  by  the  god. 

In  the  OT  other  things  are  found  as  signs  of  a 
Divine  and  human  covenant,  e.g.  the  rainbow  in 
the  case  of  Noah  and  his  posterity  (Gn  9'®),  though 
here  a covenant  sacrifice  appears  also  (8®'"'-) ; cir- 
cumcision is  the  token  of  the  covenant  with  Israel 
(Gn  17"’'-),  though  it  is  to  some  extent  a sacrificial 
rite  ; and  in  Ex  31'®  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  kept  for 
a perpetual  covenant.  For  marks  or  cuttings  on 
the  body  as  signs  of  a covenant,  see  Badges. 

Totemism,  as  ‘ an  intimate  relation  which  is 
supposed  to  exist  between  a group  of  kindred 
people  on  the  one  side  and  a species  of  natural  or 
artificial  objects  on  the  other  side,  which  objects 
are  called  the  totems  of  the  human  group  ’ (Frazer, 
Totemism  and  Exogamy,  London,  1910,  iv.  1),  is 
essentially  a covenant  relationship,  since  both 
parties  have  entered  explicitly  or  implicitly  into 
an  alliance  for  mutual  help  and  protection.  This 
covenant  state  is  generally  furthered  by  various 
ritual  acts,  by  which  men  assimilate  themselves  to 
their  totem,  these  being  analogous  to  the  covenant 
rites  between  human  beings.  The  group  of  men 
is,  in  effect,  identified  with  the  animal  species 
which  is  their  totem ; the  relation  is  one  of 
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identity.  Similarly,  in  the  rites  used  at  puberty 
for  obtaining  an  individual  animal  guardian  or 
manitou,  and  in  the  relative  positions  in  which  the 
individual  and  his  manitou  stand  to  each  other, 
there  is  the  suggestion  that  this  relation  is  essen- 
tially a covenant  one.  Blood-letting  is  the  most 
significant  of  these  rites.  Thus,  the  Mosquito 
Indians  are  said  to  have  sealed  their  compact  with 
the  manitou  by  drawing  'ilood  from  different  parts 
of  their  body  (iVA  i.  740).  Among  the  Indians  of 
Honduras  each  youth  formed  a contract  with  his 
nagual,  by  offering  some  of  his  blood  to  it, 

‘ whereupon  such  friendship  was  contracted  between  them 
that,  when  one  of  them  died,  the  other  did  not  surrive ' 
(Herrera,  General  Hist.  of.  . . America,  1740,  iv.  138). 

The  American  Indian  youth  generally  killed  the 
animal  which  was  to  be  his  manitou,  and  used  its 
skin  as  a ‘medicine-bag.’  There  was  thus  some 
kind  of  blood-covenant  between  the  youth  and  his 
guardian,  and,  as  in  Omaha  Indian  belief  there 
was  a bond  between  them  so  close  that  the  man 
acquired  the  properties  of  the  animal,  so  generally 
it  was  held  that  the  youth  would  not  survive  the 
death  of  bis  nagual ; and  there  was  a common  idea 
of  the  identity  of  the  two,  or  perhaps  of  an  inter- 
change of  life  between  them. 

The  meal  eaten  by  survivors  at  a death,  and 
repeated  on  anniversary  occasions,  and  of  which 
the  ghost  is  supposed  to  partake,  has  the  intention 
of  uniting  the  ghostly  and  human  eaters,  and  of 
preserving  the  goodwill  of  the  ghost  by  showing 
that  he  is  not  forgotten.  It  is  thus  a species  of 
covenant  with  the  dead.  This  is  still  more  closely 
marked  in  cases  where  the  mourners  eat  the  dead 
man  himself — perhaps  the  origin  of  the  funeral 
feast.  Other  methods  of  this  implicit  covenant 
with  the  dead  may  be  looked  for  in  such  rites  as 
that  of  the  mourners  cutting  themselves,  letting 
the  blood  drop  on  the  grave,  making  offerings  of 
their  hair,  or  anointing  themselves  with  the  fat 
or  decomposed  matter  of  the  corpse.  These  are 
analogous  to  the  similar  rites  in  connexion  with 
the  cult  of  gods  (see  Hartland,  op.  cit.  ii.  277  If. ; 
Jevons,  op.  cit.  41  If). 

Various  customs  in  human  covenants — in  which, 
e.g.,  the  parties  hold  an  animal  which  is  sacrificed, 
its  blood  being  sometimes  sprinkled  on  a sacred 
object,  or  are  sprinkled  with  sacrificial  blood  or 
that  of  an  animal  not  apparently  sacrificial — are 
probably  connected  with  that  type  of  covenant 
sacrifice  in  which  the  parties  are  a god  and  a group 
of  men.  Here,  perhaps,  the  sacred  nature  of  the 
sacrifice  makes  it  an  important  basis  of  the  human 
covenant,  while  sacrifices  are  frequently  the  vehicles 
of  a curse  ; or,  again,  the  god  to  whom  the  sacrifice 
or  the  blood  is  offered  is  regarded  as  a third  i>arty 
to  the  covenant  (for  e.xamples,  see  Brothekhood 
[artificial],  vol.  ii.  pp.  SSfi**,  870“ ; Wellhausen, 
Bests  arab.  Heid.^,  Berlin,  1897,  p.  128;  Lewin, 
Wild  Races  of  S.E.  India,  London,  1870,  p.  228). 
In  many  human  covenants  a god  is  expressly  called 
upon  as  witness  to  the  contract,  as  in  the  similar 
appeal  in  the  case  of  an  oath.  The  god  is  then 
e.xpected  to  visit  with  his  wrath  the  breaker  of  the 
covenant  (cf.  Herod,  iii.  8 ; Tylor,  Prim.  Cult.*, 
London,  1903,  ii.  342;  Wilson,  IFestern  Africa, 
1856,  pp.  210,  392). 
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COVENANT  (American). — The  substitution  of 
an  artiiicial  for  a natural  basis  of  subsistence  had 
the  effect  in  America,  as  elsewhere,  of  establishing 
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the  gods  as  the  prineiiDal  members  of  the  agri- 
cultural community.  On  their  co-operation  the 
maintenance  of  such  a community  depended.  To 
some  extent  the  obligation  was  mutual ; for,  while 
men  reaped  much  henelitfrom  the  encouragement, 
advice,  and  practical  assistance  of  the  gods,  tliey 
were  beholden  to  men  for  the  sustenance  tendered 
through  sacrifice.  A delinite  and  tacit,  if  un- 
written, covenant  thus  came  into  being  lietween 
gods  and  men,  any  human  breach  of  which  was 
visited  with  Divine  punishment.  The  arrangement 
was  purely  one  of  self-interest  on  both  sides.  Man 
felt  the  necessity  of  placating  the  only  beings 
from  whom  he  could  obtain  foreknowledge  of 
seasonal  and  other  changes,  and,  deeply  sensible 
of  the  value  of  supernatural  assistance,  he  re- 
warded it  as  handsomely  as  he  could — by  gifts  of 
such  food,  drink,  and  clothing  as  in  his  sight 
appeared  most  desirable. 

Commencing  this  practice  by  an  ‘understanding’ 
with  the  earlier  tribal  deities,  he  later  extended  it 
to  the  ‘great  gods’  of  the  heavens  and  earth, 
whom  from  time  to  time  he  admitted  into  his 
pantheon.  He  felt  that  tlie  wealth  accruing  from 
this  co-operation  with  Divine  beings  should  be 
fairly  divided.  This  applied  to  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  produced  under  supernatural  guidance,  and 
to  such  live  stock  as  had  been  raised  under  the 
same  auspices.  A steji  further,  and  we  perceive 
that  the  logical  outcome  of  such  a policy  was  to 
set  apart  such  fields  and  flocks  as  would  satisfy 
the  god,  for  his  own  special  use — these  to  be 
worked  and  tended  by  (in  all  probability)  the  most 
skilful  labourers.  Thus,  according  to  Gumilla 
{Orinoco  Illustrado,  Madrid,  1745,  vol.  ii.  p.  278), 
a tribe  of  the  Guayanos,  in  consternation  at  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  at  once  commenced  work 
upon  a plantation  for  the  moon-spirit,  considering 
the  eclipse  to  be  a sign  of  his  displeasure  at  their 
failure  to  supply  him  with  a sejiarate  field  of  maize. 
The  gods  of  Peru  had  their  own  herds  of  llamas 
and  pacos,  the  flesh  of  which  was  largely  con- 
sumed on  their  altars,  while  the  wool,  woven  into 
cloth,  was  burned  to  provide  them  with  ‘ astral  ’ 
clothing,  or  used  in  the  provision  of  raiment  for 
their  images  and  attendants. 

When  mere  animal  sacrifice  fails,  either,  as  in 
Mexico,  owing  to  the  lack  of  large  animals,  or, 
perhaps,  because  of  a more  sanguinary  popular 
temperament,  the  blood  of  human  victims  is  sup- 
plied to  the  gods  as  nutriment.  Thus  the  Mexican 
od  Huitzilopochtli  lived  wholly  upon  human  sacri- 
ce,  countless  thousands  of  victims,  for  the  most 
part  members  of  hostile  tribes,  being  slain  annually 
upon  his  altar.  The  hunter,  too,  as  well  as  the 
cultivator  and  herdsman,  paid  his  debt  to  the 
gods,  wdio  assisted  him  to  track  his  game  in 
dreams.  Thus  the  Nicaraguan  tendered  to  his 
deer-  and  rabbit-gods  clotted  blcod  wrapped  in  a 
cloth,  and  the  Otomi  offered  blood  to  the  great 
Cloud-serpent,  Mixcoatl.  Dwellings,  too,  were 
supplied  to  the  Divine  beings. 

The  natural  conclusion  of  the  savage  in  these 
circumstances  is  that  a breach  of  his  covenant 
with  the  gods  brings  upon  him  calamities  of  every 
description.  There  is  much  temptation  on  the 
part  of  the  cultivator  to  withhold  a portion  of 
the  firstfruits  or  other  sacrifice  ; and,  should  this 
temptation  overcome  him,  he  becomes  an  easy  prey 
to  the  malevolence  of  the  slighted  deity.  The 
Peruvians  believed  that  in  such  a case  the  ofl'ended 
god  sent  an  evil  spirit  to  haunt  the  wrongdoer, 
and  that  it  lay  in  wait  for  him  in  his  habitual 
resorts.  His  crops  failed,  his  health  gave  way 
iind(!r  some  terrible  disease,  his  stock  perished. 
Such  were  thought  to  bo  the  consequences  of 
liMcha,  or  sin,  in  Peru  ; and,  in  the  event  of  a 
national  calamity,  every  member  of  the  com- 


munity was  rigorously  examined,  until,  the  guilty 
one  being  discovered,  restitution  was  forced  from 
him.  Throughout  the  two  Americas  the  idea  of 
the  covenant  with  the  gods  was  quite  as  current 
as  elsewhere ; and  its  inevitable  workings  have 
been  observed  in  the  economy  of  nearly  every 
tribe. 

Literature. — B.  Sahagun,  Ilist.  General  de  las  Cosas  de 
Nueca  Espafia,  Mexico,  1829-30  ; Bartolomeo  de  las  Casas, 
Apologetica  Uistoria,  Seville,  1554  ; Pedro  de  Arriaga,  Ex- 
tirpaclon,  Madrid,  1620 ; Villa-Gomez,  Carta  Pastoral  contra 
los  Idolatrios,  Lima,  1649.  LEWIS  SPENCE. 

COVENANTERS. — The  subscribers  of  the 
National  Covenant  and  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  rejected  the  theory  of  the  Divine  right  of 
kings,  and  vigorously  opposed  the  absolutism  which 
crushed  the  liberties  of  the  people.  In  the  days  of 
James  vi.,  before  the  Covenants,  the  conflict  was 
begun.  George  Buchanan  in  1579  published  his 
De  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos,  in  which  he  taught 
that  kings  are  chosen  and  continued  in  office  by 
the  people,  and,  in  particular,  that  the  Scots  had 
always  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  to  call 
wicked  rulers  to  account.  Two  Scotsmen  had 
already  dealt  with  the  old  question  of  the  right  of 
kings.  As  early  as  1521,  John  Major  asserted  in 
his  History  that  the  people  first  made  kings,  and 
could  dethrone  them  ; while  Hector  Boece  in  his 
History,  published  in  1527,  assumed  that  the  royal 
authority  is  derived  from  the  people.  In  1584, 
Buchanan’s  book  w’as  condemned  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  the  same  year  were  passed  the  ‘ Black 
Acts,’  which  declared,  contrary  to  the  teaching  of 
Knox,  that  the  king  was  head  of  the  Church  as  of 
the  State,  that  assemblies  should  not  meet  without 
his  sanction,  that  there  should  be  bishops  who 
should  be  apipointed  by  him,  and  that  ministers 
should  not  discuss  public  afi'airs  under  pain  of 
treason.  When  these  statutes  were  framed,  J ames’s 
adviser  was  James  Stuart,  Earl  of  Arran,  who  had 
succeeded  Esm6  Stuart,  Lord  of  Auhigny.  Leav- 
ing the  court  of  Henry  III.  of  France,  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  royal  absolutism  was  cherished, 
D’Aubigny  had  proceeded  to  Scotland,  on  the 
mission  of  the  Guises  for  the  restoration  of  Mary 
Stuart  and  the  Catholic  religion,  and  there  had 
taught  the  young  king  to  be  an  autocrat.  The 
Scots,  however,  feared  a piopish  plot ; and  honestly 
or  dishonestly  he  approved  the  drawing  up  of  the 
Negative  Confession,  assailing  Romanism,  which 
in  1581  was  signed  by  James  and  his  courtiers. 
While  D’Aubigny  was  directing  the  king,  Andrew 
Melvill  was  leading  the  Church  and  inveighing 
against  ‘the  bloodie  guillie  of  absolute  authority.’ 
By  his  influence  the  Assembly  of  1580  condemned 
Episcopacy ; and  in  1581  presbyteries  were  estab- 
lished with  the  king’s  consent,  and  the  Assembly 
apjiroved  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline.  The  Raid 
of  Ruthven,  which  was  devised  for  the  liberation 
of  James  from  the  hands  of  D’Aubigny,  was  suc- 
cessful ; but  it  could  not  make  the  king  forget  the 
Frenchman’s  lessons  in  absolutism ; and,  when 
Arran  was  the  chief  counsellor,  the  Black  Acts, 
with  their  assertion  of  the  royal  supremacy,  'were 
piassed.  Though  Arran’s  rule  terminated  in  1585, 
James  was  able,  two  years  later,  to  persuade  the 
Parliament  to  declare  that  all  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty belonged  to  the  crown. 

For  a time,  however,  James  did  nothing  for  the 
bishops,  and  before  and  after  his  marriage  seemed 
to  favour  Presbyterianism.  In  1590  the  A.ssembly 
ordained  ‘ the  subscription  of  the  band  of  main- 
teaning  religion  and  confession  de  novo,’  and,  in 
1592,  Presbyterianism  received  from  Parliament  its 
‘ Magna  Charta,’  whereby  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
were  legalized,  and  the  liberty  of  the  Church  was 
ratified  by  the  abrogation  of  the  Black  Acts,  so 
far  as  they  interfered  with  its  authority  in  matters 
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of  religion.  The  royal  favour  to  I’reshyterianism 
■was  of  short  duration,  and  in  1596  Andrew  Melvill 
told  James  that  he  was  ‘but  God’s  sillie  vassall,’ 
and  said  : 

‘ Sir,  as  diverse  tymes  before,  so  now  again  I must  tell  you, 
there  are  two  kings  and  two  kingdomes  in  Scotland  ; there  is 
Christ  Jesus  and  His  kingdoms  the  Kirk,  whose  subject  King 
James  the  Sixth  is,  and  of  whose  kingdome  not  a king,  nor  a 
head,  nor  a Lord,  but  a member.’ 

The  words  did  not  convince,  and  .James,  casting 
aside  tradition,  called  by  his  own  authority  As- 
semblies, which  yielded  to  his  pressure.  At  last  in 
1610  an  Assembly  restored  Episcopacy,  and  in  1612 
the  Estates  ratined  the  new  order  of  ecclesiastical 

overnment.  In  justification  of  his  authority, 

ames  published,  in  1598,  The  True  Law  of  Free 
Monarchies,  and  set  forth  tlie  Divine  origin  of  the 
royal  power. 

‘Monarchy/he  wrote,  ‘as  resembling  the  Divinity,  approacheth 
nearest  to  perfection,  as  all  the  learned  and  wise  men  from  the 
beginning  have  agreed  upon/  He  declared  that  ‘kings  are 
called  Gods  by  the  prophetical  King  David,  because  they  sit  upon 
God  his  throne  upon  earth,  and  have  the  count  of  their  ministra- 
tion to  give  unto  him.'  Scripture  texts  were  used  to  show  that 
the  people  should  pay  obedience  to  the  king  ‘ as  to  God’s  lieu- 
tenant on  earth,  obeying  his  commandments  in  all  things,  except 
directly  against  God,  as  the  commands  of  God’s  minister,  acknow- 
ledging him  a judge  set  by  God  over  them,  having  power  to  judge 
them,  but  to  be  judged  only  by  God,  to  whom  only  he  must  give 
account  of  his  judgment.* 

In  the  Basilikon  Doron,  published  shortly  after 
The  True  Law  of  Free  Monarchies,  James  in- 
structed his  son  to  know  and  love  God,  who  had 
made  him  ‘a  little  God  to  sit  on  his  throne,  and 
rule  over  other  men.’ 

True  to  his  exalted  notion  of  his  olfice,  James 
used  his  authority  to  change  the  government  of  the 
Church,  and  then  turned  to  the  customs  and  forms 
of  worship.  In  the  Assembly  of  1616,  called  by 
him,  and  the  first  which  met  after  1610,  a new 
Confession  of  Faith,  Catechism,  Liturgy,  and  Book 
of  Canons  were  projected  ; and  in  an  Assembly  at 
Perth  in  1618  royal  coercion  secured  the  passing  of 
the  famous  Five  Articles,  which  were  startling 
innovations  in  the  Scottish  ritual.  When  the 
government  of  the  Church  had  been  changed  and 
the  ritual  modified,  the  king  was  satisfied  with  the 
exercise  and  recognition  of  his  supremacy ; but, 
while  by  his  actions  and  writings  he  showed  his 
attachment  to  the  theory  of  the  Divine  right  of 
kings,  he  ruled  in  the  Church  through  Assemblies, 
and,  though  these  were  coerced,  he  preserved  the 
recognized  forms  of  legislation. 

Charles  I.  succeeded  to  his  father’s  belief  in  his 
Divine  right,  and  continued,  but  without  tact  or 
discretion,  the  assertion  of  royal  absolutism.  In 
May  1635  he  signed  the  warrant  for  a Book  of 
Canons,  which  in  the  following  year  was  im2>osed 
upon  the  Scottish  Church,  without  the  sanction 
of  either  an  Assembly  or  a Parliament.  Reference 
was  made  in  the  Book  itself  to  a Liturgy,  after- 
wards known  as  Laud’s  Liturgy,  which  was  ratified 
in  1636,  and  in  1637,  on  the  sole  authority  of  the 
king,  was  sent  to  Scotland.  The  Canons,  as  they 
made  no  outward  change  in  the  Church,  did  not 
stir  the  people,  though  they  saw  in  them  a violent 
exercise  of  royal  power  ; but  the  Liturgy,  also 
devised  by  the  king  as  an  autocrat,  roused  a 
popular  clamour,  and  set  the  nation  against  him. 
The  Liturgy  met  with  instant  opposition,  and  the 
riot  which  occurred  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles, 
Edinburgh,  when  it  was  first  read,  inaugurated  a 
revolution  which  spread  through  the  greater  part 
of  Scotland.  The  Scots,  ever  fond  of  legal  bonds 
of  association,  prepared  a document  which  is 
known  as  the  ‘ National  Covenant,’  and  multitudes 
signed  it. 

The  document  was  prepared  by  Johnston  of 
Warriston,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  lawyers, 
and  the  Rev.  Alexander  Henderson,  minister  of 
Leuchars,  who  was  the  ecclesiastical  leader  of  the 


Presbyterians ; and  with  them  most  probably  was 
associated  Hope,  the  king’s  advocate.  It  included 
the  Negative  Confession  of  1581,  which  James  'Vi. 
had  signed ; a list  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  con- 
firming the  Confession  ; and  the  Covenant  proper, 
by  which  the  subscribers  bound  themselves  to 
defend  their  religion  and  their  king  as  guardian  of 
it.  The  signing  of  the  Covenant  was  begun  on  28th 
Feb.  1638,  in  the  Greyfriars  churchyard,  which 
contained  the  burial-place  of  George  Buchanan, 
whose  De  Jure  helped  to  drive  James  towards 
absolutism.  If  the  first  Covenanters,  drawn  from 
all  classes  and  representing  the  greater  part  of  the 
country,  were  rebels  against  the  king’s  tyranny, 
their  document  infringed  no  law  of  the  land.  Yet 
it  was  the  bond  of  a nation  against  the  sovereign, 
and,  with  troubles  in  England,  Charles  was  forced 
to  yield.  He  appointed  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton 
as  his  commissioner,  who  tried  to  divide  the 
Covenanters  by  means  of  a new  Covenant,  the 
King’s  Covenant,  which  included  but  did  not 
enforce  the  Confession  of  1581  ; and,  when  the 
project  failed,  Hamilton  in  his  master’s  name 
promised  a free  Assembly,  a Parliament,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  Courts  of  High  Commission  which, 
with  bishops  among  the  judges,  tried  ecclesiastical 
cases.  The  Presbyterians  did  not  admit  that  the 
royal  assent  was  necessary  for  an  Assembly,  and 
accordingly  they  called  one,  which  met  on  21st 
November  in  Glasgow.  The  Marquis  of  Hamilton 
appeared  as  the  king’s  representative,  and  the 
members  chose  Henderson  as  moderator  and  John- 
ston of  Warriston  as  clerk. 

Henderson  and  his  associates  had  summoned  the 
bishops,  but  these  refused  to  recognize  the  authority 
of  the  Assembly  ; and,  when  their  cases  were  con- 
sidered, the  commissioner  declared  the  proceedings 
illegal,  and  dissolved  the  Assembly.  The  Presbj’- 
terians,  however,  were  undaunted,  and  the  business 
was  continued,  without  and  in  spite  of  the  king’s 
representative.  The  bishops  were  deposed,  and 
some  of  them  excomnmnicated ; the  Book  of  Canons, 
the  Liturgy,  and  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth  were 
condemned,  and  the  Courtsof  Commission  abolished. 
Thus  did  the  Covenanters  in  the  Glasgow  Assembly 
answer  the  king  with  his  absolutism.  The  Earl  of 
Argyle  accepted  the  Covenant  in  Glasgow,  and  it 
had  been  signed  by  the  Earl  of  Montrose  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

War  was  inevitable,  and  Charles  devised  schemes 
for  which  he  h.ad  no  money.  He  attempted,  how- 
ever, to  irritate  the  English  by  representing  that 
the  Scots  were  preparing  an  invasion  ; and  the 
Scots,  in  defence  of  their  honesty,  published  ‘ An 
Information  for  all  good  Christians  within  the 
Kingdome  of  England.’  Another  document  ap- 
peared, the  ‘ Large  Declaration,’  which  Dr.  Biil- 
canquhal  wrote  and  Charles  authorized.  It  was 
the  king’s  version  of  his  troubles  with  the  Scots, 
and  was  not  a contribution  to  truth.  Something 
more  than  a distribution  of  pamphlets  was  required 
to  settle  the  quarrel  betu’een  the  people  and  their 
king,  and  Charles  mustered  an  army  of  21,000 
men  at  Berwick.  The  Scottish  forces,  numbering 
20,000  men,  were  entrusted  to  Alexander  Leslie, 
who  had  followed  the  profession  of  arms  on  the 
Continent.  Marching  southwards,  he  fixed  his 
quarters  at  Dunse  Law,  twelve  miles  from  Berwick. 
The  First  Bishops’  War  was  a demonstration  and 
not  a battle,  and  on  18th  June  1639  commissioners 
arranged  the  Pacification  of  Berwick,  which  secured 
their  demands  for  the  Covenanters. 

By  the  Treaty  an  Assembly  and  a Parliament 
were  to  meet  ; and  on  12th  August  the  Assembly 
sanctioned  the  Acts  of  the  Glasgow  Assembly, 
that  they  might  have  undisputed  legal  validity. 
The  members  requested  the  Privy  Council  to  require 
every  one  in  the  nation  to  sign  the  Covenant,  and, 
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so  doing,  violated  the  rules  of  toleration.  The 
Earl  of  Traquair,  the  king’s  commissioner,  ratified 
the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  though  Charles 
indicated  to  Archbishop  Spottiswoode  that  what 
had  been  done  could  be  undone.  Parliament 
approved  the  action  of  the  Assembly  in  overthrow- 
ing Episcopacy ; and,  in  spite  of  his  action  as 
commissioner  to  the  Assembly,  Traquair  refused 
assent  in  the  king’s  name,  and  against  precedent 
dissolved  the  Parliament.  War  was  once  more 
inevitable,  since  the  nation’s  demands,  in  spite  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berwick,  had  been  refused.  Charles 
summoned  an  English  Parliament,  known  as  the 
Short  Parliament,  and  dismissed  it  when  supplies 
for  a war  with  Scotland  were  refused.  He  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  collecting  a force  at  York  on 
22nd  August  1640 ; and  on  the  20th  of  the  same 
month  Leslie  entered  England  with  an  army  of 
20,000,  and  marched  to  Newcastle.  The  Second 
Bishops’  War  was  no  more  romantic  than  the 
First ; and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  meet 
at  Ripon,  and  to  arrange  terms  of  peace  on  the 
basis  of  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Covenant.  The  troubles  in  England 
forced  Charles  again  to  yield  to  the  Scots,  though 
not  till  10th  August  1641  was  an  arrangement  made 
with  the  Long  Parliament,  which  had  taken  the 
business  out  of  the  hands  of  the  king. 

Hoping  to  create  a party  in  his  favour,  Charles 
in  1641  visited  Scotland,  and  remedied  further 
abuses,  especially  in  the  Privy  Council  and  Court 
of  Session,  which  by  his  own  act  were  filled  with 
his  partisans.  He  expected  to  strengthen  the 
opponents  of  the  Covenant,  already  represented  by 
the  Incendiaries  and  the  Plotters  or  Banders.  The 
Earl  of  Traquair  and  Sir  Robert  Spottiswoode,  the 
archbishop’s  son,  were  the  chief  men  among  the 
Incendiaries,  who  had  been  the  advisers  of  Charles 
from  the  time  of  the  Covenant ; while  the  Plotters 
were  led  by  Montrose,  who  had  passed  to  the  side 
of  the  king,  perhaps  through  jealousy  of  Argyle’s 
prominence  among  the  Covenanters.  The  affair 
known  as  ‘ The  Incident,’  whether  it  was  a fact  or 
merely  a story,  told  against  the  king,  and,  when  he 
departed  from  Scotland  in  October,  he  had  neither 
weakened  his  enemies  nor  strengthened  his  own 
party. 

In  August  1642,  Charles  raised  his  standard  at 
Nottingliam,  and  the  Civil  War  in  England  was 
begun.  The  king  and  the  Parliament  each  sought 
the  aid  of  the  Scots,  who,  though  themselves 
divided,  were  in  great  numbers  favom’able  to  the 
Parliamentary  cause.  The  Parliament  informed 
them  that  an  Assembly  at  Westminster  had  been 
appointed  to  consider  ‘a  reformation  in  churcli 
discipline  and  ceremonies  ’ ; and  on  2nd  Aug.  1643 
the  General  Assembly,  associated  with  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Scottish  Estates  put  forward  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  drafted  by  Alex- 
ander Henderson,  as  the  condition  of  an  alliance. 
The  subscribers  to  the  Covenant  were  to  hind 
themselves  to  preserve  the  Reformed  religion  in 
Scotland,  to  secure  in  England  and  Ireland  a 
reform  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  govern- 
ment, according  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
example  of  the  best  Reformed  Churches  ; to  seek 
the  extirpation  of  Popery,  prelacy,  superstition, 
heresy,  and  schism  ; and  to  defend  the  privileges  of 
the  Parliament,  and  also  the  person  and  authority 
of  the  king.  The  English  Parliament  accepted  the 
Covenant  on  25th  September,  and  in  Jan.  1644, 
Leslie,  who  had  been  created  Earl  of  Leven,  led 
an  army  into  England,  wliich  helped  to  secure  the 
victory  of  Marston  Moor.  In  his  difficulties, 
Charles  granted  a commission  to  Montrose,  and, 
after  an  arrangement  with  the  Marquis  of  Antrim, 
sent  him  a wild  horde  of  Irish  and  Scoto-Celts. 
Victory  after  victory  in  Scotland  was  gained  by 


Montrose,  though  at  the  expense  of  horrible 
cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  savages  of  his  army ; 
and  he  did  not  know  defeat  till  September  1645, 
when  he  met  David  Leslie,  Leven’s  nephew,  at 
Philiphaugh.  The  triumph  of  the  Covenanters  was 
secured,  and  was  cruelly  celebrated  in  the  execution 
of  Sir  Robert  Spottiswoode  and  other  Malignants, 
as  the  Royalists  were  called. 

In  England,  the  Parliamentary  party,  after  their 
victory  at  Naseby,  had  no  further  need  of  the 
Scots  ; and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  being  opposed 
by  the  Independents,  despaired  of  the  success  of 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  Charles  under- 
stood the  situation,  and  in  May  1646  threw  himself 
into  the  hands  of  the  Scots.  Yet  he  would  not 
accept  their  Covenants,  and  they  would  not  support 
him.  Had  he  agreed  to  their  terms,  they  would 
have  defended  him  ; but  they  handed  him  over  to 
the  English  Parliament,  on  condition  that  his  life 
should  be  spared,  and  the  money  due  to  them  be  paid. 

One  last  efibrt  to  save  their  king  was  to  be  made 
by  some  of  the  Scottish  nobles.  The  Earls  of 
Loudon,  Lanark,  and  Lauderdale  visited  him  at 
Carisbrooke  Castle,  and  made  a compact,  kno'wn 
as  ‘ The  Engagement,’  according  to  which  they  were 
to  find  an  army  for  him,  and  he  was  to  establish 
Presbyterianism  in  England  for  three  years.  In 
the  Scottish  Parliament,  the  nobles,  barons,  and 
commissioners  from  the  large  towns  showed  by 
a decided  majority  that  they  trusted  the  king, 
though  the  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not 
believe  that  he  was  sincere.  Hamilton,  however, 
raised  an  army  of  10,000  men,  who  when  they 
reached  England  were  met  by  Cromwell  and 
defeated. 

Charles  was  executed  on  30th  Jan.  1649,  and 
Covenanters  and  Royalists  alike  were  horrified. 
Charles  was  the  victim  of  his  cherished  principle 
of  the  Divine  right  of  kings,  which,  bequeathed  to 
him  by  his  father,  destroyed  the  peace  of  Scotland, 
turning  a loyal  people  into  rebels  whom  history 
has  justified.  James  was  a despot  who  knew  the 
value  of  discretion  ; but  Charles,  with  an  erroneous 
doctrine  of  his  personality  and  an  archaic  theoiy 
of  his  power,  was  destitute  of  tact,  and  the  Scots 
strenuously  opposed  him  in  the  defence  of  their 
liberties.  Yet,  though  he  was  a tyrant  in  their 
eyes,  they  would  have  remembered  that  he  was 
their  king  and  would  not  have  taken  his  life. 

Six  days  after  the  execution  at  Whitehall, 
Charles  ii.  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  Scottish 
Estates,  though  he  was  to  be  acknowledged  only 
on  condition  that  he  accepted  the  Covenants.  The 
zeal  of  the  Covenanters  was  not  diminishing,  and 
just  before  the  death  of  the  king  they  secured  the 
Act  of  Classes,  which  excluded  from  civil  and  mili- 
tary posts  all  who  were  hostile  to  the  Covenants. 
Montrose  cared  nothing  for  the  Estates,  and  still 
dreamed  that  the  country  might  be  subdued.  He 
failed,  however,  to  gather  the  Royalist  army  of 
his  visions,  and  yet  would  not  cease  from  romantic 
expeditions  and  attacks.  At  last  he  was  taken, 
and  was  beheaded  on  21st  May  1650  at  the  Market 
Cross  of  Edinburgh.  Charles  il.  landed  in  Scotland 
in  June,  and,  according  to  an  agreement  already 
made,  accepted  the  Covenants.  His  presence  was 
a menace  to  England,  and  on  22nd  July,  Cromwell 
crossed  the  Border.  David  Leslie  was  in  command 
of  the  Scottish  army,  which  in  the  rush  of  events 
was  now  gathered  for  the  defence  of  the  king, 
though  many  of  the  Covenanters,  led  by  John- 
ston of  Warriston  and  James  Guthrie,  minister  of 
Stirling,  did  not  put  their  trust  in  Charles.  In 
their  fanaticism  they  succeeded  in  banishing  all 
Malignants  from  the  army,  and  so  interfered  with 
Leslie  that  Cromwell  secured  a decisive  victory  at 
Dunbar.  Immediately  after  the  battlethey  prepared 
a Remonstrance  against  the  government  of  Argyle 
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and  his  friends,  and  presented  it  to  the  Committee 
of  Estates,  with  the  declaration  that  they  rejected 
Charles  till  he  proved  ‘ the  reality  of  his  profession.’ 
Argyle  was  forced  to  choose  an  alliance  with  the 
Remonstrants  or  with  the  Malignants,  and  lie 
gave  his  support  to  the  friends  of  Charles.  The 
Committee  of  the  Estates  accordingly  passed  a 
Resolution  in  condemnation  of  the  Remonstrance, 
and  the  Estates  abolished  the  Act  of  Classes.  On 
1st  Jan.  1651,  Charles  was  crowned  at  Scone,  and 
Malignants  and  Resolutioners  alike  were  satisfied. 
Cromwell,  however,  was  still  in  the  country,  and 
once  more  David  Leslie  was  placed  in  command 
of  an  army.  In  hope  of  a rising  in  favour  of 
Charles,  the  Scots  marched  into  England,  but 
Cromwell  followed  and  utterly  defeated  them  at 
Worcester.  Scotland  was  subjected  to  English 
rule  ; and,  though  toleration  was  enforced,  Resolu- 
tioners and  Remonstrants  continued  their  quarrel, 
till  in  1653  the  General  Assembly  was  closed  and 
its  meetings  forbidden.  Enthusiasm  for  the 
Covenants  was  no  longer  national  but  sectarian. 
The  National  Covenant  had  been  the  protest  of  a 
realm  against  the  absolutism  of  the  king,  and  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  had  been  framed  for 
the  reformation  of  religion  by  those  who  believed 
that  the  true  Church  should  be  Presbyterian.  In 
the  events  which  followed  the  National  Covenant, 
Charles  had  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Scots, 
and  after  his  death  the  Covenanters,  true  to 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  became  the 
guardians  of  Presbyterianism.  Fanaticism  divided 
them,  but  the  factions  were  none  the  less  devoted 
to  the  Church  which  James  and  Charles  i.  had 
assailed,  and  to  its  worship  and  government  which 
had  been  saved  from  the  hands  of  the  destroyers. 

Scotland  hailed  the  Restoration  with  joy,  as  the 
English  rule  was  ended  and  the  king  was  to  reign 
who  had  been  crowned  at  Scone.  The  Remon- 
strants or  Protesters  alone,  in  their  anxiety  for  the 
Church,  did  not  share  in  the  joy,  and  soon  it  was 
seen  that  they  were  not  foolish  in  their  alarm. 
Charles  nominated  a Privy  Council,  without  wait- 
ing for  a Parliament  to  advise  in  the  selection ; 
and,  while  the  members  of  the  Council  were  with 
him  in  London,  he  entrusted  the  government  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Estates,  which  had  not  acted 
after  1651.  Remembering  injuries  and  destitute 
of  gratitude,  he  committed  Argyle  to  the  Tower, 
and  then  sent  him  to  Scotland  for  trial,  and  at  the 
same  time  issued  an  order  for  the  seizure  of  Johnston 
of  Warriston,  who,  however,  escaped  to  France. 
The  Committee  of  Estates,  recognizing  the  atti- 
tude of  the  king  to  the  Covenanters,  broke  up 
a meeting  of  Protesters,  and  seized  among  others 
James  Guthrie,  the  minister  of  Stirling.  In  their 
eagerness  to  please  they  issued  a proclamation 
against  ‘ all  unlawful  and  unwarrantable  meetings 
and  conventicles  ’ ; and,  in  decreeing  that  there 
should  be  no  meetings  ‘without  his  Majesty’s 
special  authority,’  showed  how  the  men  in  the 
king’s  service  no  longer  opposed  the  absolutism  and 
supremacy  which  had  been  fatal  to  his  father.  It 
seemed  at  first  that  Charles,  though  ruthless 
towards  the  Remonstrants,  would  uphold  the 
Church  for  the  sake  of  the  Resolutioners ; and 
James  Sharp,  minister  of  Crail  and  professor  in  St. 
Andrews,  wliom  the  Resolutioners  had  sent  to 
London,  returned  on  the  last  day  of  August  with 
a communication  to  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh. 
‘We  do  resolve,’  Charles  wrote,  ‘to  protect  and 
preserve  the  government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
as  it  is  settled  by  law  ’ ; but,  while  he  referred  to 
the  government  as  it  existed,  he  soon  afterwards 
ut  a strange  interpretation  on  his  words.  On  1st 
an.  1661,  a Parliament  with  carefully  selected 
members  met,  and  in  its  sessions  passed  a multitude 
of  Acts.  In  an  oath  of  allegiance,  Charles  was 


declared  ‘ supreme  Governor  of  this  kingdom  over 
all  persons  and  in  all  causes  and  a Rescissory  Act, 
which  revoked  the  legislation  of  every  Parliament 
after  1633,  destroyed  what  the  nation  had  built  up 
in  the  struggle  against  royal  absolutism.  The 
Church  ‘ settled  by  law,’  to  which  Charles  referred 
in  his  letter  to  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery,  was  no 
longer  Presbyterian,  and  in  a communication  to  the 
Privy  Council  he  wrote:  ‘We  have,  after  mature 
deliberation,  declared  to  those  of  your  Council  here 
our  firm  resolution  to  interpose  our  royal  authority 
for  restoring  of  that  Church  to  its  right  govern- 
ment by  bishops,  as  it  was  by  law  before  the  late 
troubles,  during  the  reigns  of  our  royal  fatlier  and 
grandfather  of  blessed  memory,  and  as  it  now 
stands  settled  by  law.’  The  Church  was  Episcopal, 
but  only  one  of  the  bishops  was  alive ; and  four 
men,  of  whom  were  James  Sharp  and  Robert 
Leighton,  set  out  for  London  to  receive  episcopal 
consecration. 

The  second  session  of  the  ‘ Drunken  Parliament,’ 
as  it  was  called,  began  on  8th  IMay  1662,  and,  after 
an  Act  for  ‘ the  restitution  and  re-establishment 
of  the  ancient  government  of  the  Church  by  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,’  the  prelates  were  admitted  to 
the  dignity  of  an  Estate.  Thereafter  the  Covenants 
were  declared  to  be  treasonable,  and  holders  of 
offices  of  trust  were  required  to  abjure  them. 
Another  Act  was  tragic  in  its  consequences. 
Patronage  had  been  abolished  in  1649,  and  the 
election  of  ministers  had  been  entrusted  to  the 
kirk-sessions.  The  Parliament  now  decreed  that 
every  minister  who  had  been  ordained  after  1649 
should  receive  a presentation  from  the  patron,  and 
institution  from  the  bishop.  In  the  west  and 
south  nearly  three  hundred  men  refused  to  comply  ; 
and  churches  were  closed  till  ‘curates’  were  found 
for  them.  In  the  third  session  of  the  Parliament 
the  Earl  of  Rothes  took  the  place  of  the  Earl  of 
Middleton  as  the  king’s  representative,  though  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale  was  the  real  director  of  the 
business.  Ecclesiastical  affairs  were  in  hojieless 
disorder.  The  churches  from  which  the  ministers 
had  been  excluded  were  almost  empty,  and  the 
people  flocked  to  private  houses  in  which  these 
men  preached.  The  Parliament  sought  a remedy 
in  an  Act  which  required  the  ‘ outed  ’ ministers  to 
abstain  from  preaching,  and  the  people  to  attend 
the  churches.  Fines  were  to  be  imposed  on  those 
who  would  not  obey,  and  the  Privy  Council  were 
to  receive  reports  from  the  curates  regarding 
offenders.  Before  the  close  of  the  Parliament, 
Johnston  of  Warriston,  who  had  been  apprehended 
in  France,  was  sent  to  execution.  Argyle  and 
James  Guthrie,  and  also  a man  named  Govan,  had 
been  condemned;  and  Warriston  followed  them  to 
the  scaffold  and  to  martyrdom  for  the  Covenants. 
The  victims  of  the  king’s  wrath  were  few,  and 
Argyle  and  Guthrie,  conspicuous  champions  of 
the  people’s  rights,  might  have  satisfied  his 
vengeance ; but  Warriston  was  pursued  till  his 
death  was  accomplished.  Samuel  Rutherfurd,  the 
Principal  of  St.  Mary’s  College,  St.  Andrews,  was 
summoned  to  appear  at  Edinburgh,  and  died  before 
he  could  answer.  In  his  Lex  Rex  he  had  set  forth 
the  democratic  principles  which  George  Buchanan 
taught  in  the  De  Jure  ; and,  when  he  could  not  be 
brought  to  sentence,  his  book  was  publicly  burned 
by  order  of  the  Government. 

Without  consent  of  the  Church,  Charles  II. 
changed  its  constitution,  and  the  men  who  would 
not  obey  his  orders  were  driven  from  their  livings. 
James  VI.  had  forced  or  corrupted  Assemblies  and 
Parliaments  to  be  his  agents,  while  Charles  I.  had 
imposed  the  Canons  and  Liturgy  with  neither 
Assembly  nor  Parliament.  It  is  true  that  Charles 
II.  acted  through  a Parliament  and  through  his 
Privy  Council,  but  the  Parliament  was  not  freely 
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elected,  and  the  Church  itself  was  not  consulted. 
The  300  evicted  ministers  could  urge  the  Presby- 
terian claim  of  free  assembly.  Their  theory  of  the 
Divine  origin  of  the  Presbyterian  polity  might  be 
denied,  but  they  could  p)oint  to  Knox  and  Melvill 
as  the  upholders  of  the  Church’s  freedom,  and  to 
the  struggles  and  successes  of  the  first  Covenanters. 
Many  of  the  ministers  quietly  accepted  the  Epis- 
copacy ordained  by  the  ‘Drunken  Parliament,’  but 
the  men  who  were  ejected,  and  not  the  men  who 
conformed,  were  obedient  to  the  Presbyterian 
tradition,  and  as  heirs  of  the  Covenanters  were 
entitled  to  their  name.  Opponents  of  the  royal 
absolntism  and  advocates  of  ecclesiastical  freedom, 
the  second  race  of  the  Covenanters  were  destined 
to  bear  testimony  through  suffering  to  their 
devotion  to  the  lost  liberties  of  their  Church. 

Fines  were  imposed  by  the  Privy  Council  on 
those  who  neglected  the  ministrations  of  the  curates, 
and  soldiers  were  quartered  on  offenders  till  these 
were  paid.  At  Archbishop  Sharp’s  suggestion  the 
Court  of  High  Commission  was  re-instituted  to 
dead  with  breakers  of  the  law,  and  the  troubles 
increased  when  Covenanters,  to  whom  an  Act  of 
Indemnity  had  not  extended,  were  ordered  by  the 
Court  to  pay  their  fines.  In  the  disaffected  districts 
the  people  were  galled  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Council 
in  imposing  fines,  quartering  soldiers,  and  breaking 
up  conventicles  (g'.v.)  for  worship.  Passive  obedi- 
ence was  not  a favourite  custom  of  the  Scots,  and 
a rising  of  the  oppressed  was  to  be  expected.  Sir 
James  Turner,  the  most  zealous  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  Government,  was  in  Dumfries,  and  on  15th 
Nov.  1666  was  attacked  and  taken  prisoner  by  a 
company  of  men  from  Galloway,  who  had  been 
stirred  by  a shameful  tale  of  cruelty.  From 
Dumfries  they  marched,  3000  in  number  but 
untrained,  across  the  country  to  Lanark,  where 
they  renewed  their  adlierenee  to  the  Covenant. 
Intending  to  pass  to  Edinburgh,  they  turned  on 
their  way  to  the  city,  as  Sir  Thomas  Dalziel,  a 
fanatic  Royalist  who  had  served  in  Mnscovy,  was 
on  their  track,  and  they  reached  Rullion  Green, 
on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Pentlands.  Dalziel 
with  his  disciplined  force  routed  them.  Some  were 
killed,  many  fled,  and  at  least  fifty  were  taken. 
Two  of  the  leaders,  John  Neilson  of  Corsack  and 
Hugh  M'Kail,  who  was  a preacher,  were  tortured 
with  the  boot  in  presence  of  the  Council,  that  they 
might  reveal  a supposed  league  with  the  Dutch, 
and  were  afterwards  sent  to  the  scaffold.  Ten 
men,  and  then  five,  were  hanged  in  Edinburgh, 
and  the  work  of  execution  was  continued  in  Glasgow 
and  Ayr.  Many  of  those  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  rising  were  fined  and  their  lands  and  goods 
confiscated.  To  Dalziel  was  given  the  task  of 
quieting  the  disturbed  places,  and  with  his  ruth- 
less severities  he  terrorized  the  people.  In  1667, 
however,  a respite  was  offered  when  Lauderdale, 
who  had  overthrown  Rothes  and  Sharp  in  the 
Council,  intimated  an  indemnity,  under  conditions, 
for  the  I’entland  rising.  While  many  accepted 
the  terms,  the  sternest  of  the  Presbyterians 
refused  obedience  to  a Government  which  required 
conformity  to  an  Episcopal  Church  and  ignored  the 
Covenant. 

After  the  indemnity  no  further  step  towards 
conciliation  was  taken  till  1669,  when  an  Indulgence 
was  offered.  It  was  ordained  that  vacant  parishes 
miglit  be  given  to  ministers  who  were  willing  to 
accent  collation  from  the  bishops  ; and  those  who 
would  not  take  collation  might  have  the  manse 
and  glebe,  without  the  stipend,  if  they  agreed, 
among  other  conditions,  to  administer  the  .sacra- 
ments to  their  parishioners  alone.  Forty-two 
ministers,  profes.sing  their  adherence  to  Presby- 
terianism, were  admitted  ; but  the  most  zealous  of 
the  Covenanters  inveighed  against  them,  and 


extreme  Episcopalians  objected  to  the  Indulgence 
as  an  Act  of  Erastianism.  Lauderdale,  though 
responsible  for  the  Indulgence  with  any  clemency 
involved  in  it,  was  an  avowed  supporter  of  the 
royal  absolutism ; and  under  him  the  Parliament 
of  1669  declared  in  the  Assertory  Act  ‘ that  his 
Majesty  hath  the  supreme  authority  and  supremacy 
over  all  persons,  and  in  all  causes  ecclesiastical 
within  this  kingdom  ; and  that,  by  virtue  thereof, 
the  ordering  and  disposal  of  the  external  govern- 
ment and  policy  of  the  Church  doth  properly 
belong  to  his  Majesty  and  his  successors,  as  an 
inherent  right  of  the  crown.’ 

Burnet,  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  was  deposed 
for  his  opposition  to  the  king’s  authority  in  the  issue 
of  the  Indulgence,  and  Leighton,  who  sncceeded  him, 
proposed  an  ‘accommodation’  for  peace  between 
Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians.  The  scheme  was 
futile,  as  compromise  pleased  no  one,  and  Leighton, 
resigning  the  archbishopric,  departed  to  England. 
The  Indulgence  did  not  remove  the  opposition  of 
the  Covenanters,  and  they  flocked  to  the  con- 
venticles, carrying  arms  for  safety  in  attack.  The 
Government,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  no  leniency. 
In  1670  an  Act  was  passed  which  reqnired  any 
one  on  oath  to  give  information  regarding  conven- 
ticles and  the  men  who  attended  them ; and  an- 
other Act  made  death  and  confiscation  of  goods  the 
penalty  for  preaching  at  conventicles.  Not  content 
with  these  severities,  the  Parliament  decreed  that 
pnnishment,  even  to  exile,  should  be  inflicted  on 
those  who  had  their  children  baptized  by  the 
non-conforming  ministers,  and  also  on  those  who 
for  three  successive  Sundays  absented  themselves 
from  the  parish  church.  The  conventicles,  in  spite 
of  the  Government,  did  not  cease,  and  the  Bass 
Rock  was  turned  into  a prison.  In  1672  the 
Parliament  declared  the  ordination  of  ministers  by 
the  Covenanters  a crime,  and  decreed  that  parents 
should  be  punished  who  left  their  children  unbap- 
tized by  the  curates  for  more  than  thirty  days. 
For  some  reason  a second  Indulgence  was  pnblished. 
It  was  oflfered  to  eighty  of  the  clergy,  and  some  of 
them  accepted  it,  but  the  Covenanters  were  not 
qnieted.  The  Government  in  their  straits  decreed 
that  magistrates  for  the  burghs  and  landowners 
in  respect  of  their  estates  were  to  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  conventicles,  and  householders  were 
to  answer  for  their  families  and  servants.  Another 
step  was  taken  in  1675,  when  letters  of  inter- 
communing  were  issued  against  100  persons, 
including  men  and  women  of  social  position,  who 
were  not  to  be  harboured  or  fed  or  clothed  by  any 
one.  Though  landowners  in  1674  had  been  made 
responsible  for  their  tenants  and  servants,  they 
were  reqnired  in  1677  to  take  a bond  for  all  persons 
on  their  lands.  Many  of  these  men  in  the  disturbed 
counties,  though  friendly  to  the  Government, 
would  not  sign  such  a bond ; and  in  February 

1678  a host  of  6000  Highlanders  with  3000  Low- 
landers  was  sent  to  Ayrshire  and  let  loose  for 
plunder.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  also  the 
Earls  of  Atholl  and  Perth  appeared  with  expostula- 
tions before  the  king,  and,  though  Charles  approved 
Lauderdale’s  actions,  the  Highlanders  were  with- 
drawn. The  disorder  increased,  however,  in  spite 
of  indnlgences  and  coercive  Acts ; and  the  year 

1679  witnessed  among  other  tragedies  the  murder 
of  Archbishop  Sharp.  From  tlie  day  of  his 
acceptance  of  the  archbishopric  there  were  few 
who  even  respected  him,  and  the  Covenanters 
Inated  him  as  their  fierce.st  oppressor.  Travelling 
to  St.  Andrews  he  was  murdered  at  Magus  Muir, 
tliree  miles  from  the  city,  by  a band  of  men  who 
had  been  outlawed  for  attending  conventicles. 
These  men  were  not  taken,  though  a proclamation 
was  issued  for  their  arrest ; and  another  tragic 
event  was  to  increase  the  troubles.  On  27th  May 
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— the  anniversary  of  the  Restoration — a company 
of  eighty  men  gathered  in  Rutherglen,  and,  after 
extinguishing  the  bonfires,  affixed  to  the  market- 
cross  a paper  denouncing  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
against  Presbyterianism.  Tlie  same  company, 
increased  in  numbers,  held  a conventicle  on  the 
Sunday  which  followed ; and  Graham  of  Claverhouse 
with  a troop  of  soldiers  was  sent  to  disperse  it  and 
to  seize  the  men  who  had  appeared  at  Rutherglen. 
At  Drumclog,  two  miles  from  Loudon  Hill,  where 
the  conventicle  had  assembled,  an  engagement 
took  place,  and  Claverhouse  was  defeated.  The 
victors  determined  to  form  a camp,  and  many 
flocked  to  it.  The  Government,  on  the  other  hand, 
made  ready  an  army,  and  the  king  sent  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  to  command  it.  The  battle  of  Both- 
well  Bridge  was  fought  on  22nd  Junewith  disastrous 
results  to  the  Covenanters.  They  had  enthusiasm  ; 
but,  divided  over  the  Indulgences,  they  quarrelled 
when  they  should  have  been  drilling  themselves 
for  action,  and  there  was  no  capable  and  trusted 
leader.  While  the  number  of  the  dead  was  not 
great,  more  than  1000  prisoners  were  taken  and 
conveyed  to  Edinburgh.  For  months  many  of  the 
wretched  men  were  confined  in  the  Greyfriars 
churchyard.  Two  of  the  ministers  were  hanged, 
and  five  men,  who  had  not  been  involved  in  the 
death  of  the  Archbishop,  were  sent  for  execution 
to  Magus  Muir,  that  the  murder  might  be  avenged. 
Many  were  allowed  to  leave  their  prison,  after 
taking  a bond  not  again  to  bear  arms  ; and  others, 
to  the  number  of  250,  were  packed  into  a ship 
sailing  to  Barbados,  that  they  might  be  sold  into 
slavery.  The  ship,  however,  was  wrecked  on  one 
of  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  200  of  the  unfortunate 
men,  who  were  kept  under  the  hatches,  were 
drowned. 

Thanks  to  Monmouth,  an  Act  of  Indemnity  was 
passed  for  those  who  had  been  at  Bothwell  Bridge, 
and  a third  Indulgence  for  ministers  was  published. 
Conditions,  however,  were  attached,  and  there 
were  few  who  did  not  reject  them.  Clemency  was 
accordingly  thrown  aside,  and  diligent  search  was 
made  for  those  who  had  been  at  Bothwell.  The 
thumbkins  and  lighted  matches  to  the  lingers  were 
used  by  the  savage  soldiers  of  the  Government  to 
force  unwilling  informers  to  reveal  their  secrets. 
Oppression  again  had  its  natural  consequences,  and 
wild  men  were  made  wilder.  The  Presbyterians 
who  still  remained  staunch  to  the  Covenants 
separated  from  communion  with  those  who  had 
accepted  the  Indulgences,  and  deliberately  threw 
off  allegiance  to  the  king.  Two  ministers,  Richard 
Cameron  and  Donald  Cargill,  were  the  leaders,  and 
they  and  their  followers  called  themselves  ‘ Society 
People,’  and  were  known  as  Cameronians, 
Wanderers,  Hillmen,  or  Whigs.  On  22nd  June 
1680,  Cameron  and  Cargill  with  some  of  their  men, 
twenty-one  in  all,  entered  Sanquhar  and  affixed  to 
the  market-cross  a declaration  that  they  disowned 
Charles  Stuart  as  king  for  ‘his  perjury  and 
breach  of  covenant  to  God  and  His  Kirk.’  These 
men  did  at  Sanquhar,  in  the  time  of  Charles 
Stuart,  what  England  and  Scotland  afterwards 
did  wlien  James  Stuart  was  king.  Cameron 
and  Cargill  were  marked  by  the  Government,  and 
at  Aird’s  Moss,  on  20th  July,  Cameron  was  killed, 
when  he  and  Hackston  of  Rathillet,  with  some 
of  the  Hillmen,  were  attacked  by  a company  of 
dragoons.  Hackston  was  executed  at  Edinburgh 
with  a display  of  abominable  cruelty,  and  Cargill, 
who  was  not  at  Aird’s  Moss,  became  the  leader  of  the 
Covenanters.  He  appeared  in  October  at  Tor  wood, 
and  in  a great  assetnblage  excommunicated  the 
king,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale, 
and  others  ; and,  though  the  sentence  was  futile 
and  the  action  altogether  fanatical,  the  devotion 
to  a cause  consecrated  in  the  tradition  of  the 


country  made  Cargill  a hero  in  the  eyes  of  the 
persecuted  Whigs.  He,  too,  was  to  die  for  the 
Covenant,  and  in  1681  was  executed  in  Edinburgh. 

In  1681  the  Duke  of  York  appeared  in  Scotland, 
and,  in  place  of  Lauderdale,  acted  as  Royal 
Commissioner.  After  the  Act  for  securing  the 
Protestant  religion,  the  Parliament,  at  his  direction 
and  to  suit  his  purposes  as  a Catholic,  passed  an 
Act  which  declared  that  the  kings  of  the  realm 
derived  their  power  from  God,  succeeding  to  it  by 
lineal  descent,  and  that  the  succession  could  not 
be  changed.  This  declaration,  in  favour  of  the 
Divine  right  of  the  king,  was  followed  by  the  Test 
Act,  which  required  every  holder  of  office  to  swear 
that  he  owned  the  Protestant  religion  as  set  forth 
in  the  Confession  of  1567,  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  the  king  in  all  causes,  would  not 
consult  about  any  State  matter  without  royal 
licence  or  command,  and  would  never  endeavour  to 
alter  anything  in  the  Government  of  the  country. 
Never  before  had  the  Scottish  Parliament  displayed 
such  abject  subservience.  Eighty  of  the  ministers 
refused  to  take  the  test,  and  left  their  parishes ; 
and  in  January  1682,  fifty  of  the  Covenanters 
published  at  Lanark  a fresh  declaration,  and 
liurned  the  Succession  and  Test  Acts.  The  ‘ Society 
People’  were  counted  rebels,  as  they  were,  and 
were  treated  with  savage  cruelty ; Dalziel  and 
Claverhouse,  merciless  leaders  of  the  rudest  soldiers, 
earned  infamous  reputations ; and,  when  the 
troubles  were  at  an  end,  men  continued  to  talk  of 
the  ‘Bloody  Clavers,’  while  they  spoke,  too,  of 
the  ‘Bloody  Mackenzie,’ the  Lord  Advocate,  who 
was  pitiless  in  his  prosecutions.  Their  victims 
were  fined  or  sent  to  slavery,  and  some  were  shot 
and  some  were  hanged.  In  November  1684  the 
‘Society  People’  published  their  ‘ Apologetical 
Declaration,’  drawn  up  by  James  Renwick,  a 
young  minister,  which  contained  a warning  to 
their  persecutors  that  they  counted  them,  and 
would  punish  them,  as  the  enemies  of  God  and  His 
covenanted  work  ; and  they  did  not  shrink  from 
killing  their  foes.  An  oath  of  abjuration  of  the 
Apologetical  Declaration  was  at  once  prepared  by 
the  Government,  and  he  who  did  not  take  it  might 
be  shot  without  pretence  of  trial.  John  Brown  of 
Priesthill,  in  whose  house  were  found  bullets  and 
treasonable  paijers,  refused  to  take  the  oath. 

‘ Whereupon,’ wrote  Claverhouse,  ‘I  caused  shoot 
him  dead,  which  he  sull'ered  very  unconcernedly.’ 
A few  days  later,  though  Claveriiouse  was  not  the 
perpetrator  of  the  deed,  an  old  woman  and  a girl 
u ere  drowned  at  Wigton,  as  they  would  not  abjure 
the  Apologetical  Declaration. 

James  II.  ascended  the  throne  in  1685,  and  the 
Estates  expressed  their  gratitude  for  the  blessings 
which  they  owed  ‘ to  the  sacred  r.ace  of  their  most 
glorious  kings,  and  to  the  solid,  absolute  authority 
wherewith  they  were  invested  by  the  first  and 
fundamental  laws  of  the  monarcliy.’  Acts  were 
passed  against  the  Covenanters,  and  in  one  it  was 
declared  that  any  person  who  preached  at  or 
attended  a conventicle  was  to  be  punished  with 
death  and  confiscation  of  goods.  The  accession  of 
James  marked  no  change  of  policy  in  the  treatment 
of  the  Covenanters,  and  the  first  year  was  known 
as  ‘the  black  year,  the  killing  time.’  Argyle,  in 
the  plot  with  Monmouth  for  the  removal  of 
James  from  the  throne,  landed  in  Scotland  in  1685  ; 
but  he  received  no  help  from  the  Covenanters, 
whose  cause,  at  an  earlier  time,  he  had  forsaken. 
The  plot  ended  in  failure,  and  Argyle  was  taken 
and  carried  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  beheaded. 
Before  he  arrived  in  the  city,  the  Government 
resolved  to  make  sure  that  tlieir  prisoners,  who 
might  be  in  sympathy  with  him,  were  securely 
warded.  About  200  of  tho  Covenanters  were 
accordingly  removed  to  Dunnottar  Castle.  Men 
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and  women  were  thrown  together  into  a vault, 
with  but  one  window  for  air,  and  the  space  hardly 
gave  them  room  to  sit  down.  Days  passed  before 
any  of  them  were  removed,  and  then  forty  men 
were  sent  to  another  vault,  where  a break  in  the 
wall  gave  the  only  current  of  air.  After  two 
months  those  who  were  alive  were  taken  to  Leith  ; 
and,  while  a few  promised  allegiance,  the  majority 
were  sent  as  slaves  to  the  Plantations. 

James  was  a Roman  Catholic,  and,  whatever 
his  schemes  were  for  the  return  to  Rome  of  the 
nations  over  which  he  was  king,  he  determined  to 
repeal  the  penal  laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  Scottish  Parliament,  which  again  and  again 
had  admitted  the  royal  absolutism,  would  not 
consent  to  more  than  a serious  consideration  of  his 
communication  regarding  the  repeal,  and  was 
dissolved.  Thereafter  the  Privy  Council  received 
an  intimation  from  him  that  his  prerogative 
enabled  him  to  dispense  with  all  laws,  and  he 
charged  the  Council  to  rescind  the  penal  laws. 
Even  the  most  subservient  Government  could  not 
ignore  the  fact  that  Scotland  dreaded  a return 
of  Popery.  James  accordingly  extended  to  the 
Presbyterians  the  toleration  he  desired  for  the 
Catholics,  and  they  were  allowed  to  meet  in  private 
houses  or  chapels,  if  no  disloyal  doctrines  were 
preached.  The  ‘Society  People,’  however,  were 
excluded  from  the  new  Indulgences,  as  they  had 
thrown  off  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  they  con- 
tinued in  their  opposition  and  frequented  their 
conventicles.  Their  leader  was  James  Renwick, 
and  in  Pebruary  1688,  having  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Government,  he  was  put  to  death,  the 
last  martyr  for  the  Covenants.  The  year  which 
witnessed  the  execution  of  the  Covenanter  in 
Edinburgh  witnessed  also  the  arrival  in  London  of 
William  of  Orange  and  the  flight  of  James. 

In  the  period  between  the  imposition  of  the 
Liturgy  and  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  and,  again,  in 
the  period  between  the  Restoration  and  the 
Revolution,  the  Covenanters  were  the  guardians  of 
freedom.  After  the  Restoration  the  nobles  and 
barons,  as  if  there  had  been  no  Covenants,  admitted 
with  extraordinary  servility  the  despotism  of 
the  kings ; and  even  the  Covenanters  themselves 
were  not  united,  since  those  who  profited  by  the 
Indulgences  submitted  to  the  king,  who  was  an 
ecclesiastical  autocrat.  The  ‘ Society  People  ’ alone 
were  faithful  to  the  Covenants. 

Recognizing  Presbyterianism  as  Divinely  in- 
stituted, and  declaring,  therefore,  the  rights  of 
their  Church  to  be  those  of  the  Redeemer,  they 
fought  for  Christ  and  the  Covenant ; and  at  last 
threw  off  allegiance  to  the  king  as  the  enemy  of 
their  Lord.  In  Scotland  throughout  the  17th  cent, 
the  royal  absolutism  was  displayed  almost  entirely 
in  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  there  was  no  clear 
issue,  without  appeals  to  religion,  between  despot- 
ism and  liberty.  Yet  in  the  sphere  of  the  Church, 
where  tyranny  pressed,  and  where  a contest  alone 
was  possible,  the  Covenanters  asserted  the  rights 
of  the  people. 
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COVENANT  THEOLOGY.— I.  Preliminary 
definition. — By  this  term  is  designated  a type  of 
theological  thought  which  expresses  the  relations 
between  God  and  man  in  the  formula  of  a covenant 
or  legal  agreement,  formally  entered  into  by  two 
contracting  parties.  It  was  specially  common 
among  the  English  Puritans,  from  whom  it  passed 
to  their  descendants  in  America.  On  the  Continent 
it  is  first  found  among  the  German  Reformed 
theologians  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century. 
Its  best  known  Continental  representative  is 
Cocceius  (John  Koch,  1603-69),  who  is  often 
wrongly  said  to  be  its  author.^  Through  him  and 
his  successors  (Burmann,  Witsius,  and  others)  it 
received  its  most  elaborate  literary  expression,  and 
ever  since  has  constituted  one  of  the  recognized 
types  of  Calvinistic  or  Reformed  theology.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  explain  the  nature  of 
this  type,  and  to  give  some  account  of  its  origin 
and  history. 

2.  Nature  of  the  covenant  theology.— (1)  The 
covenant  idea  and  the  covenant  theology  distin- 
guished.— At  the  outset  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  the  covenant  idea  and  the  covenant 
theology.  The  covenant  idea  is  common  Christian 
properW.  It  is  an  inheritance  of  Christianity  from 
the  OT,  which  frequently  describes  the  relation 
between  Jahweh  and  His  people  in  terms  of  a 
covenant,  entered  into  either  with  individual 
Israelites  (e.g.,  Noah,  Abraham,  Phinehas,  David), 
or  with  the  nation  as  a whole.  The  covenant 
theology  describes  a special  type  of  Christian 
thought  which  gives  this  idea  a central  importance 
not  elsewhere  assigned  to  it,  and  uses  it  as  the 
organizing  principle  of  the  entire  theological 
system.  According  to  this  scheme,  God  at  the 
Creation  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Adam  as 
the  federal  head  of  the  race,  promising  to  him  and 
to  his  descendants  eternal  life  on  condition  of  his 
obedience  to  the  Divine  command  that  he  should 
not  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 

food  and  evil,  and  threatening  him  with  eternal 
eath  for  himself  and  his  descendants  in  case  of 
his  disobedience.  Adam  having  failed  to  stand 
the  test,  God  entered  into  a second  agreement  with 
Christ  as  the  second  Adam,  on  behalf  of  the  elect, 
promising  them  forgiveness  and  eternal  life  in 
consideration  of  Christ’s  perfect  obedience  and 
satisfaction  imputed  to  them  by  faith,  as  well  as 
all  the  gifts  and  graces  which  are  necessary  to  the 
realization  of  this  supreme  blessing  in  experience. 
The  covenant  theology  in  its  developed  form  is  a 
scheme  of  doctrine  in  which  the  entire  system  of 
divinity  is  expressed  in  the  terms  of  these  two 
covenants,  and  man’s  assurance  of  salvation  based 
upon  the  fact  that  he  is  included  within  the  latter. 
In  order  to  understand  its  origin  and  significance, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  problem  which  it 
was  designed  to  solve. 

(2)  The  covenant  as  a ground  of  assurance. — This 
problem  was,  in  a word,  the  reconciliation  of  the 
sovereignty  of  God  with  man’s  assurance  of  salva- 
tion. The  federal  theologians,  as  they  are  called, 
were  Calvinists.  Their  major  premiss  was  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  God.  Man,  in  their  view, 
had  no  independent  right  as  against  his  Maker. 
Unquestioning  submission  to  the  Divine  command 
was  nis  duty.  Perfect  obedience,  were  such  possible, 
carried  with  it  no  merit,  and  could  guarantee  no 
reward.  If,  then,  man  was  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Divine  fellowship  or  assured  of  the  Divine  favour, 
it  could  be  only  by  some  voluntary  condescension 
on  God’s  part,  establishing  by  arbitrary  enactment 
1 So  by  Strong  (Systematic  Theologyl,  Philad.  1907,  p.  612  (.). 
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relations  wliicli  liacl  no  necessary  foundation  in 
nature.  Tiie  iiniiortance  of  the  covenant  for  these 
theologians  consisted  in  its  assurance  that  such 
condescension  had,  as  a matter  of  fact,  taken  place. 
By  the  covenant  God  not  only  bound  Himself  to  a 
certain  definite  line  of  conduct,  so  tar  as  man  was 
concerned,  and  in  so  far  restricted  tlie  freedom 
of  His  own  choice,*  but  He  made  known  in 
detail  to  His  creature  the  nature  and  conditions 
of  His  gi'acious  purpose,  and  so  removed  the  un- 
certainty to  which  he  would  otherwise  have  been 
exposed. 

‘God,’  says  Thomas  Shephard,  in  his  preface  to  Bulkeley’s 
Gospel  Covenant,'^  ‘ might  have  done  good  to  man  before  his  fall, 
as  also  since  his  fall,  without  binding  himselfe  in  the  bond  of 
Covenant  . . . but  the  Lord’s  heart  is  so  full  of  love  (especially 
to  his  owne)  that  it  cannot  be  contained  so  long  within  the 
bounds  of  secrecie,  . . . but  it  must  beforehand  overflow  and 
breaks  out  into  the  many  streames  of  a blessed  Covenant.’ 

Arminian  theologians  akso  made  use  of  the 
covenant  idea.^  But  for  them  it  had  less  im- 
portance, because  their  view  of  the  relation  between 
man  and  his  Maker  was  founded  on  natural  right. 
Thus,  Arminius,  while  recognizing  that  God  dealt 
with  our  first  parents  by  way  of  covenant,  distin- 
guished between  the  law  of  nature,  which  God 
wrote  on  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  symbolical 
law,  or  law  of  precept,  which  deals  with  matters 
in  themselves  indifl'erent  apart  from  the  Divine 
command.  While  it  is  man’s  duty  to  obey  in  either 
case,  the  latter  obedience  is  ‘far  inferior,’  and  ‘is 
not  so  much  obedience  itself  as  the  external 
profession  of  willingly  yielding  obedience  ’ ( Works, 
Eng.  tr.  ii.  370).  To  the  Calvinistic  theologians, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  highest  virtue  consisted  in 
submission  to  the  will  of  God  simply  because  it 
was  God’s  will,  and  the  covenants  gained  their  great 
importance  because  they  defined  the  specific  form 
which,  from  age  to  age,  that  will  assumed  for  man. 

This  precision  of  statement  explains  the  promin- 
ence of  the  covenant  idea  in  Puritanism.  Puritan- 
ism, as  is  well  known,  is  a type  of  thought  which 
makes  much  of  uniformity.  The  Puritan  believed 
that  God  had  not  only  revealed  a way  of  salvation, 
but  had  established  certain  institutions  and  laid 
down  certain  laws,  by  means  of  which  this  salva- 
tion was  to  be  mediated  to  those  whom  God  had 
chosen  to  enjoy  its  blessings.  He  was  a church- 
man as  well  as  an  individualist,  and  valued  the 
covenant  not  onlj^  as  the  ground  of  personal  assur- 
ance to  the  individual  Christian,  but  as  the  charter 
which  established  the  existence  and  defined  the 
laws  of  the  Christian  society. 

From  this  fact  two  further  consequences  follow 
which  are  necessary  to  the  complete  definition  of 
the  covenant  theology  : («)  the  covenant  furnished 
the  framework  for  the  treatment  of  Christian 
ethics;  and  {b}  it  gave  the  key  to  the  Christian 
interpretation  of  history. 

(3)  The  covenant  as  the  standard  of  Christian 
duty. — The  use  of  the  covenant  as  a standard  of 
duty,  important  as  it  later  became,  is  derivative, 
not  primary.  The  earlier  theologians  knew  of  but 
one  covenant  between  God  and  man,  namely,  the 
covenant  of  grace.  In  this  the  Father,  in  con- 
sideration of  Christ’s  promise  of  obedience  even 
unto  death,  agreed  to  accept  His  satisfaction  as  an 

1 Of.  John  Preston  (The  New  Covenant,  or  the  Saint’s  Portion, 
London,  1629);  ‘These  words  contain  a further  and  a greater 
favour  expressed  to  Abraham  than  the  former  words  do  . . . tliat 
is,  I win  not  only  tell  thee  what  I am  able  to  doe,  I will  not 
only  express  to  thee  in  generall  that  1 will  deale  well  with  thee, 
etc.  . . . but  I am  willing  to  enter  into  covenant  with  thee, 
that  is,  I will  bind  myself,  I will  ingage  myself,  I will  enter  into 
bond,  as  it  were,  I will  not  be  at  liberty  any  more,  but  I am 
willing  to  make  a covenant,  a compact  and  agreement  with 
thee,’  etc.  (p.  70). 

2 The  Gospel  Covenant,  or  the  Covenant  of  Grace  opened,  etc. 
. . . preached  in  Concord  in  New  England,  by  Peter  Bulkcley, 
London,  1646. 

3 Of.  Arminius,  Works,  Eng.  tr.  by  Nichols,  London,  1826  ff., 
li.  369  fl.,  889  ff. ; Limborch,  Compleat  Si/stem,  Eng.  tr.  by 
Jones,  London,  1702,  bk.  iii.  ch,  i.  § 7,  p.  211  ff. 


equivalent  for  the  punishment  due  by  guilty  man, 
and  to  accept  the  per.sons  of  the  elect  as  righteous 
for  His  sake.  God’s  dealings  with  Adam  in 
Paradise  were  not  brought  under  the  covenant  idea 
except  in  so  far  as  the  promise  to  Eve  that  her 
seed  should  bruise  the  serpent’s  head  (Gn  3*^)  was 
regarded  as  an  anticipation  of  tlie  later  covenant 
of  grace.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  idea 
was  extended  to  include  all  God’s  dealings  with 
man,  before  as  well  as  after  the  Fall.  Two 
covenants  were  distinguished  — the  covenant  of 
works  made  in  Paradise  with  Adam  as  the  federal 
head  of  the  race,  and  the  covenant  of  grace  made 
witli  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  or  with  the  elect  in 
Him  as  their  representative.  In  the  former,  God 
reveals  the  substance  of  the  moral  law  as  tlie 
condition  which  He  prescribes  for  the  attainment 
of  salvation.  In  the  latter.  He  acquaints  men  with 
the  machinery  which  He  devLsed  for  the  repair  of 
Adam’s  fault.  But  the  substitution  of  the  second 
for  the  first  covenant  does  not  render  the  moral 
law  obsolete  ; it  only  alters  man’s  relation  to  that 
law.  After  as  well  as  before  the  Fall  perfect 
holiness  is  essential  to  salvation,  and  not  the  least 
of  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  of  grace  is  its  clear 
repetition  of  the  substance  of  the  law  originally 
promulgated  in  Paradise.  The  covenant  of  grace 
(litters  from  the  covenant  of  works  in  the  fact  that 
it  adds  to  the  law  the  promise,  i.e.  the  disclosure 
of  the  means  through  which  Adam’s  original  fault 
is  to  be  repaired  and  the  blessings  of  salvation  won 
by  Christ  to  be  mediated  to  the  elect.  Accord- 
ingly, the  covenant  of  grace  includes,  with  the 
substance  of  the  moral  law,  institutions  of  worship 
{i.e.  sacraments  and  ceremonies)  which,  v.arying 
from  age  to  age,  typify  Christ,  and  seal  to  believers 
the  grace  which  He  has  merited  for  them.* 

The  literature  of  the  covenant,  tlierefore,  is  full 
of  discussion  as  to  tlie  nature  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  sacraments.  Since  the  sacraments  are  signs 
and  seals  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  it  is  essential 
that  they  should  be  rightly  administered,  and  that 
those  only  should  be  admitted  to  partake  of  them 
who  are  really  entitled  to  the  privilege.  Here  we 
find  dill’erences  of  opinion  among  those  who  were 
agreed  as  to  the  general  significance  of  the  covenant 
and  were  at  one  in  their  opposition  to  Arminianism. 
Some  held  that  the  regenerate  only  had  any  right 
to  the  privilege  of  the  sacraments  ; ^ others  were 
willing  to  take  a Christian  profession  (i.e.  a dog- 
matical, as  distinct  from  a justifying,  faith)  as 
prima  facie  evidence  of  right  of  admission  to  the 
sacraments.*  The  controversy  as  to  the  half-way 
covenant,  which  agitated  New  England  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  and  in  the  ISth  cent.,  is  an 
echo  or  these  earlier  disputes. 

There  was  also  ditt'erence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  conditional  language  properly 
applicable  to  the  covenant  of  works  could  be 
ri^itly  employed  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  In  the 
case  of  the  covenant  of  works  we  have  to  do  with 
a real  condition.  The  whole  significance  of  the 
agreement  into  which  Adam  entered  with  his 
Maker  turned  upon  his  possession  of  the  freedom 
of  contingency.  But,  in  the  case  of  Adam’s 
descendants,  such  freedom  is  lacking.  The  con- 
tracting party  in  the  second  covenant  is  Christ, 
the  second  Ailani ; and  one  of  the  most  important 
considerations  in  the  compact  into  which  He  entered 
with  the  Father  was  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should 
1 The  later  Covenant  theologfiang,  interested  in  showings  the 
uniformity  of  God’s  method  with  man,  carry  back  the  idea  of 
the  sacrament  to  Paradise,  and  associate  it  with  the  law  as  well 
as  with  the  Gospel  (cf.  Thomas  Blake,  The  Sealed,  or 

a Treatise  of  the  Sacraments  of  both  Covenants  . . . London, 
1656,  p.  Off.). 

Richard  Baxter,  Plain  Senpture  Proof  of  T)\f aids' 
Church-Membership  and  Baptism^  (London,  1656),  p.  827, 
quoted  by  Blake,  op,  cit,  p.  114. 
y Thomas  Blake,  op.  cit,  p.  114, 
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be  granted  to  the  elect  to  make  possible  a faith  of 
which  they  are  incapable  by  nature.  It  would 
seem,  then,  an  abuse  of  language  to  speak  of  any 
condition  to  be  fulfilled  on  the  part  of  the  elect  as 
distinct  from  Christ,  and  this  was  the  position 
taken  by  some  of  the  more  rigorous  Puritans. 
Christ,  they  held,  was  the  sole  party  to  the  covenant 
of  grace.  ^ Others,®  however,  distinguished  two 
covenants ; the  covenant  of  redemption  entered 
into  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  the 
covenant  of  grace  made  with  the  elect  through 
Him.  The  covenant  of  grace,  no  less  than  that  of 
works,  they  regarded  as  conditional,  the  difference 
being  that  in  the  former  case  the  sole  condition  was 
faith  in  Christ,  which  faith  was  itself  made  possible 
through  the  gift  of  the  Spirit. 

But,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may 
have  been  as  to  the  conditionality  of  the  covenant  of 
OTace,  all  agreed  that  no  one  could  be  saved  whose 
life  did  not  conform  to  the  standard  wliich  it 
revealed.  Of  all  heresies  Antinomianism  (q.v. ) was 
most  abhorrent  to  the  Puritan,  and  many  contro- 
versial tracts  reveal  the  eagerness  of  the  advocates 
of  the  covenant  theology  to  clear  their  skirts  from 
any  imputation  of  sympathy  with  so  abominable 
and  dangerous  an  opinion.  The  assurance  in  which 
the  Puritans  rejoiced  was  indeed  an  assurance  of 
salvation,  but  it  was  a salvation  which  included 
ultimate  conformity  to  the  Divine  law.® 

(4)  The  covenant  as  a key  to  the  Christian  inter- 
pretation  of  history. — Thus  far  we  have  considered 
the  covenant  theology  primarily  on  its  practical 
side,  but  it  had  an  important  theoretical  signi- 
ficance as  well,  since  it  furnished  the  formula  for  the 
Christian  interpretation  of  history.  The  Biblical 
writers  speak  of  a number  of  different  covenants 
entered  into  by  God  with  different  individuals  at 
different  times,  and  it  was  natural  that  the  problem 
of  the  rele.tion  of  these  covenants  one  to  another 
should  engage  the  attention  of  Christian  theolo- 
gians. Protestants  were  agreed  that  God  followed 
a uniform  method  in  His  treatment  of  men,  and 
hence  could  not  admit  any  essential  difference  in 
principle  between  the  covenants ; but  they  could 
not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  contrast  between  the 
covenant  with  Moses  at  Sinai  and  the  new  covenant 
foretold  by  Jeremiah  and  the  prophets,  which  the 
Apostle  Paul  identifies  with  the  Christian  gospel ; 
nor  could  they  overlook  the  contrast  drawn  by 
Paul  himself  between  the  promise  to  Abraham  and 
the  law  given  by  Moses.  Thus,  the  relation  be- 
tween these  different  covenants  constituted  a 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  furnished  the 
nearest  approach  to  a philosophy  of  history  which 
the  theology  of  the  time  possessed. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  earlier  Protestant  theologians  to  minim- 
ize the  difference  between  the  Cliristian  gospel  and 
its  preparation  in  the  religion  of  Israel.  All  the 
Reformers  recognize  the  contrast  between  the  OT 
and  the  NT,  and  devote  a section  of  their  theology 
to  a discussion  of  their  differences.  But  they  are 
agreed  that  these  differences  are  superficial,  and 
that,  in  substance,  the  two  Testaments  are  the 
same.  Wliat  the  old  dispensation  shadows  forth 
in  types,  the  new  fulfils  in  reality,  but  both  alike, 
the  OT  and  the  NT,  the  law  of  Moses  and  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  are  to  be  regarded  as  different 
forms  of  the  one  covenant  of  grace  (cf.  the  West- 
minster formula,  ‘one  covenant  under  different 
administrations,’  Westm.  Con.  vii.  5,  6). 

1 So  John  Saltinarsh,  Free  Grace,  or  the  Flowings  of  Christ’s 
Hood  freely  to  Sinners^',  London,  1040,  p.  125;  Tobias  Crisp 
(1600-1042),  Christ  Alone  Exalted,  1643-6. 

25.7.  Daniel  Williams,  Gospel  Truth  Stated  and  Vindicated, 
cto.,  f.ondon,  1092,  a reply  to  Crisp. 

'•>  This  consciousness  of  strict  moral  responsibility  found  ex- 
pression in  the  National  Covenants,  to  which  reference  will 
presently  be  made,  as  well  as  in  the  lar^-e  space  given  to  the 
exposition  of  the  moral  law  in  the  Catechisms  of  Puritanism. 


With  the  recognition  of  the  twofold  covenant  a 
further  distinction  is  introduced.  We  have  now 
the  contrast  between  the  covenant  of  works  entered 
into  between  God  and  Adam,  the  substance  of 
whose  requirement  is  repeated  in  the  law  given  on 
Sinai,  and  the  covenant  of  grace  under  its  twofold 
administration,  the  OT  and  the  NT.  Another 
distinction  meets  us  in  William  Ames  (Amesius),^ 
and  was  further  developed  by  Cocceius  and  his 
successors  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century. 
These  theologians,  while  making  use  of  the  general 
formula  already  described,  distinguished  within 
the  administration  of  the  old  dispensation  various 
historic  stages  marked  by  characteristics  of  their 
own.®  Thus,  there  are  the  periods  (1)  from  Adam 
to  Noah,  (2)  from  Noah  to  Abraham,  (3)  from 
Abraham  to  Moses,  (4)  from  Moses  to  David,  (5 ) 
from  David  to  Christ,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
institutions  and  sacraments.  In  like  manner,  the 
NT  has  its  own  divisions,  e.g.  (1)  from  the  Advent 
to  the  Resurrection,  (2)  from  the  Resurrection  to 
the  Second  Coming,  and  (3)  the  Final  Consummation 
in  the  world  to  come.  Such  a treatment  made  it 
possible  for  those  theologians  to  do  more  justice  to 
the  facts  of  Biblical  history  than  was  possible  under 
the  more  rigorous  scheme  of  their  predecessors. 
Robertson  Smith,  speaking  of  the  federal  theology 
of  Cocceius,  says  with  justice  that,  ‘ with  all  its 
defects,’  it  ‘ is  the  most  important  attempt,  in  the 
older  Protestant  theology,  to  do  justice  to  the 
historical  development  of  revelation  ’ [Prophets  of 
Israel,  Edin.  1882,  p.  375). 

Thus  the  covenant  theology  has  a threefold  sig- 
nificance. In  the  first  place,  it  is  a theory  of  sal- 
vation ; in  the  second  place,  it  is  a programme  for 
conduct ; in  the  third  place,  it  is  a philosophy  of 
history.  The  section  that  follows  will  attempt  to 
show  how  the  difl'erent  interests  cross  and  re-cross 
in  the  course  of  the  history. 

3.  History  of  the  covenant  theology. — (1)  The 
antecedents. — The  Biblical  basis  for  the  covenant 
theology  is  found  partly  in  the  account  given  in 
the  OT  of  various  covenants  made  by  Jahwehwith 
Israel  ® or  with  representative  Israelites,^  partly  in 
the  Pauline  identification  of  the  Christian  gospel 
with  the  new  or  spiritual  covenant  prophesied  by 
Jeremiah  and  other  prophets. 

The  Heb.  word  n"!3,  tr.  ‘ covenant  ’ in  our  versions,  denotes 
either  a treaty  or  alliance  entered  into  between  equals  [e.g. 
between  Abraham  and  the  Amorites,  Gn  1418,  AV  and  RV 
‘ confederate  ’ ; Hiram  and  Solomon,  1 K 612,  AV  and  RV 
‘league’),  or  a constitution  or  ordinance  establishing  the  rela- 
tion between  a monarch  and  his  subjects  [e.g.  David  and  the 
Israelites,  2 S 58 ; Zedekiah  and  his  people,  Jer  348-18).  Thjg 
difference  of  meaning  is  not  without  its  bearing  on  the  later 
history. 

If  we  analyze  the  transactions  described  in  the  OT  by  the 
term  ‘ covenant  ’ (n’13),  we  find  that  they  fall  into  two  classes 
— those  in  which  Jahw'eh  reveals  to  His  servants  a purpose 
which  He  has  conceived  independentl.v  of  man,  and  whose 
execution  is  dependent  upon  no  one  but  Himself,  and  those  in 
which  the  conduct  of  the  people  mth  whom  the  covenant  is 
made  is  a determining  factor.  Of  the  former  class  are  the 
covenants  with  Noah  and  Abraham  ; to  the  latter  belong  the 
covenant  at  Sinai  and  the  later  covenants  with  Jehoiada  (2  K llll), 
Hezekiah  (2  Ch  2910),  and  Josiah  (2  K 23®).  The  promise  to 
Noah  that  day  and  night  shall  no  more  fail  (Gn  822),  or  to 


1 (157G-1633)  Medulla  S.S.  Theologice,  Eng.  tr.  The  Marrow  of 
Sacred  Divinity,  1042,  chs.  xxxviii.,  xxxix. 

2 Gass  [Gesch.  der  prot.  Dogmatik,  Berlin,  1857,  ii.  265), 
following  Schweizer  [Reform.  Glaubenslehre,  i.  103  ff.)  and 
Schneckenburger  [Vergleichende  Darstellung,  etc.,  ii.  146), 
regards  this  disposition  to  apply  the  covenant  form  _to_the 
different  stages  in  the  history  of  religion  as  characteristic  of 
the  Retorme'd  theology  from  the  first,  and  finds  its  beginnings 
ill  Bollinger  and  Leo  Jud. 

3 e.g.  at  Sinai  (Ex  195  24Vf-  [E]  34i0-  27. 23  [J]  31I6,  Lv  213  [P] 
248  268I1'',  Dt  413) ; in  the  plain  of  Moab  (Dt  291-  21). 

4 e.g.  Noah  (Gn  99-17  [P],  Is  5410,  jer  3320. 25) ; Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  (Gn  1518  [j]  172-21.  Ex  224  645,  Lv  2042  [P], 
2 K 13‘23,  1 Ch  IGloft'-,  Ps  10.58. 10.  Neh  fiS,  Jer  3418);  phinehas, 
(Nu  25121.  [pp;  Joshua  and  Israel  (Jos  2425  [E]);  David  (Ps 
893. 28. 34. 39  13212,  Jer  3321,  ct.  2 S 7,  1 Ch  17) ; Jehoiada  and 
the  people  (2  K HU,  2Ch  2310);  Hezekiah  (2  Ch  2910);  Josiah 
(2  K 233) ; and  Ezra  (Ezr  103). 
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Abraham  that  in  his  seed  ail  nations  shail  be  blessed  (Gn  12^ 
etc.),  is  obviously  not  in  the  same  class  with  the  promises  which 
accompanied  the  giving  of  the  Law  to  Israel,  which  were,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  conditional  upon  the  future  conduct  of  the 
Israelites.  Yet  both  alike  are  described  by  the  same  word. 

Besides  these  covenants  there  is  also  frequent  reference  in 
the  prophets  to  a new  covenant  which  Jahweh  is  to  establish 
with  redeemed  Israel  in  the  future  (Jer  3131-33,  cf.  Is  42S  493  55a 
692i  618,  Jer  3240  505,  Ezk  1600.  62  2037  3425  3728,  iio.s  218-20). 
Unlike  the  old  covenant,  this  is  to  be  inward  and  spiritual,  a 
law  written  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  (Jer  3133),  and  will  be  of 
everlasting  validity. 

This  new  covenant  the  NT  identifies  with  the  Christian  gospel, 
which  is  contrasted  with  the  Mosaic  law  as  the  former  or  old 
covenant  (Gal  424,  He  915.  is,  of.  89,  2 Co  36).  Like  the  latter,  it 
was  sealed  with  sacrifice — even  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  by  Ills 
voluntary  obedience  and  submission  unto  death  has  rendered 
the  older  sacrificial  system  superfluous  and  become  the  mediator 
of  a new  and  better  covenant  (He  722  80-9  1224),  since  it  is  an 
everlasting  one  (1320).  This  new  covenant  is  symbolized  in  the 
cup  which  Jesus  gave  to  His  disciples  at  the  Last  Supper  (Mt 
26“,  Mk  1424,  Lk  2220, 1 Co  1125).  It  has  its  anticipation  in  the 
covenant  of  promise  made  by  Jahweh  with  Abraham  (Gal  317, 
cf.  Eph  212,  Ac  325),  which,  being  prior  to  the  Law,  could  not 
be  superseded  by  it. 

We  find  thus  in  the  NT  the  same  double  usage  which  we  found 
in  the  OT,  the  word  6ia0i)Ki)  being  used  now  to  denote  a free 
promise  of  God,  as  to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  and  later  to  Chris- 
tian believers  in  the  gospel,  now  of  a series  of  precepts  and  orders 
given  through  Moses  and  his  successors,  and  conditional  in  their 
effects  upon  the  obedience  of  the  people. 

In  He  910  the  idea  of  the  covenant  is  interchanged  with  that 
of  the  testament,  or  will — a substitution  which  explains  the 
uniform  rendering  of  Siad^K-i\  in  the  Vulgate  by  the  Lat.  testa- 
mentum,  and  its  frequent  translation  in  AV  by  the  word 
‘ testament  ’ (e.g.  Mt  2628,  Mk  I421,  Lk  2220, 1 Co  1125,  2 Co  30. 14, 
He  722  91511.). 

In  view  of  the  emphasis  laid  by  the  Biblical 
writers  upon  the  covenant  idea,  and  their  use  of 
the  conception  to  describe  the  different  steps  in 
the  Divine  training  of  mankind,  it  is  surprising 
that  it  should  so  early  and  so  completely  have 
fallen  into  the  background.  Irenseus  is  the  only 
early  Christian  writer  who  makes  much  use  of 
it.  He  distinguishes  several  different  covenants 
(SiadiiKri,  testamentum)  into  which  God  has  entered 
with  man,  and  regards  the  study  of  their  nature 
and  relations  as  a legitimate  subject  for  Christian 
investigation. 1 His  interest  in  the  subject  is, 
doubtless,  due  to  the  fact  that,  like  St.  Paul,  he 
was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  question  of  the 
nature  of  the  dift'erence  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity — a ditt'erence  which  naturally  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  contrast  between  the  old 
covenant  and  the  new.  When  this  question  fell 
into  the  background,  as  it  soon  did,  tlie  covenant 
phra.seology  went  out  of  use.  Augustine  makes 
no  use  of  the  idea  in  his  City  of  God,  and  it  plays 
no  important  part  in  the  theology  of  Roman  Cathol- 

1 While  in  one  passage  (iii.  xi.  8)  Irenaeus  distinguishes  four 
distinct  covenants  (nameiy,  those  with  Noah  [so  the  Greek  text ; 
the  Latin  reads  ‘ Adam,’  and  substitutes  Noah  for  Abraham, 
omitting  the  latter],  Abraham,  Moses,  and  Christ),  in  general 
he  recognizes  only  two,  namely,  the  old  covenant,  or  law,  given 
through  Moses,  and  the  new,  or  gospel,  given  through  Christ 
(ill.  xii.  11 ; IV.  ix.  1,  xxxii.  2).  According  to  this  division,  God’s 
dealing  with  man  in  the  pre-Mosaic  period  is  not  to  be  conceived 
under  the  covenant  relation,  the  reason  being  that  law  is  not 
needed  by  those  who  are  just  (iv.  xvi.  2).  The  Law,  by  which 
Irenieus  means  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law,  was  added  later 
because  of  sin,  and  was  destined  in  time  to  bo  replaced  by  the 
Christian  gospel,  or  new  law  of  Wherty  (Jlexvimficatnx,  iv.  xxxiv. 
4),  as  the  means  through  which  alone  full  righteousness  and 
salvation  are  made  possible. 

We  have  thus  in  Irenaeus  three  distinct  stages  in  the  process 
of  the  Divine  training  of  man— the  pre-Mosaio  period,  typified 
by  Abraham,  in  which  man  works  out  his  own  salvation  through 
obedience  to  the  natural  law  written  on  the  heart ; the  period 
from  Moses  to  Christ,  in  which  his  salvation  is  conditioned  upon 
fidelity  to  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law ; and  the  period  of  the 
gospel,  in  which  the  ceremonial  law  is  abrogated,  and  salvation 
depends  upon  man’s  free  fulfilment  of  the  moral  law,  which 
Christ  has  reatlirined  and  reinforced  ivith  new  sanctions. 
While,  in  general,  the  covenant  idea  is  applied  to  the  two 
later  of  these  periods  only,  in  principle  the  three  belong  to- 
gether, and,  in  one  passage,  the  covenant  idea  is  extended 
backwards  to  include  the  pre-Mosaic  period.  In  this,  as  we 
shall  see,  Irenams  is  typical  of  the  development  of  the  later 
covenant  theology. 

On  the  theology  of  Irenaeus,  cf.  Werner,  ‘Der  Paulinismus  dos 
Irenaus,’  in  TU,  Leipzig,  1889,  pp.  179-202.  On  the  significance 
of  Irenams  in  early  Christian  theology,  cf.  W.  A.  Brown, 
Essence  of  Christianity,  Edinburgh,  1903,  p.  64  ff. 


icism.  It  was  only  wlien  the  rise  of  a new  religious 
type,  historically  derived  from  Catholici.sm,  but 
independent  of  it,  brought  the  question  of  the  dis- 
tinctive nature  of  Christianity  again  into  the  fore- 
ground, tliat  the  subjects  which  engaged  Irenaeus’ 
thought  became  again  of  general  interest.  This 
condition  emerged  at  the  Reformation,  and  one 
of  its  consequences  was  the  revival  of  the  covenant 
idea. 

But,  though  Catholicism  contributed  little  directly 
to  the  preparation  for  this  type  of  theology,  its  in- 
direct contribution  was  great.  The  conception 
of  God  as  lawgiver  and  judge,  the  expression  of 
Christ’s  work  in  terms  of  satisfaction  and  equiva- 
lence, the  conception  of  the  Christian  Church  as 
the  inheritor  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  tlie 
Jewish  Church,  and  the  loss  of  St.  Paul’s  sense  of 
the  novelty  of  Christianity  as  a historic  religion, 
all  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  use  by  Pro- 
testant theologians  of  OT  legalistic  phraseology 
to  describe  a type  of  religious  experience  whose 
characteristic  feature  was  the  denial  of  the  possi- 
bility of  salvation  by  works. 

(2)  The  hcyinninrjs  of  the  covenant  theology. — 
In  tracing  the  history  of  the  covenant  theology  in 
Protestantism,  we  have  to  recall  the  distinction 
already  made  between  the  covenant  idea  and  the 
covenant  theology.  The  idea  of  the  covenant  or 
testament  is  used  by  all  the  Reformers  to  express 
God’s  gracious  revelation  to  His  people,  both  before 
and  after  Christ.  Two  such  revelations  were  dis- 
tinguished, the  OT  and  the  NT,  agreeing  in  sub- 
stance, but  difl’ering  in  administration,  and  the 
nature  at  once  of  the  agreement  and  of  the  differ- 
ence forms  the  subject  of  a special  loom  in  the 
early  Protestant  dogmatics  (e.g.  on  the  Law  and 
the  Gospel ; on  the  difference  between  the  OT  and 
the  NT).'  But  the  conception  was  not  given  the 
structural  importance  in  the  system  whicli  it  later 
acquired,  and  which  warrants  us  in  speaking  of  a 
covenant  theology  as  distinct  from  the  covenant 
idea. 

We  may  take  Calvin  as  typical  of  all  the  Re- 
formers. He  distinguishes  the  Gospel  not  merely 
from  the  Law,  but  from  earlier  gracious  revelations 
of  God  within  the  OT,  yet  he  hastens  to  add  that 
we  must  not  imagine  that  the  Gospel  has 
‘succeeded  the  whole  Law  in  such  a sense  as  to  introduce  a 
dilferent  method  of  salvation.  It  rather  conllrms  the  Law,  and 
proves  that  everything  which  it  promised  is  fulfilled.  What  was 
shadow,  it  lias  made  substance.  When  Christ  says  that  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  were  until  John,  he  does  not  consign  tlie 
fathers  to  the  curse,  which,  as  the  slaves  of  the  Law,  they  could 
not  escape.  He  intimates  tliat  they  were  only  imbued  with  the 
rudiments,  and  remained  far  beneath  the  heij^ht  of  the  Gospel 
doctrine.  . . . Hence  wo  infer  that,  when  the  whole  Law  is 
sjioken  of,  the  Gospel  differs  from  it  only  in  respect  of  clearness 
of  manifestation’ ir.  ix.  4).3 


1 Thus  Calvin  finds  the  agreement  (1)  in  tlie  common  hope  of 
immortality ; (2)  in  the  fact  that  both  were  established  by  the 
mercy  of  God  ; (3)  in  that  ‘they  both  had  and  knew  Christ,  the 
Mediator,  by  whom  they  were  united  to  God  and  made  capable 
of  receiving  his  promises.’  The  difference  consisted  (1)  in  that 
in  the  old  covenant  the  heavenly  inheritance  was  exhibited 
under  the  form  of  temporal  blessings,  which  was  not  the  case 
in  the  new  ; (2)  in  that  the  OT  typified  Christ  under  ceremonies 
which  exhibited  ‘only  the  image  of  truth,  the  shadow,  not  the 
substance,’  whereas  the  NT  gives  us  ‘ both  the  full  truth  and  the 
entire  body  ’ ; (3)  in  tliat  the  OT  is  literal,  and  the  NT  spiritual ; 
(4)  in  that  the  OT  is  one  of  bondage,  the  NT  one  of  liberty  ; and, 
finally,  (5)  in  that  the  OT  is  for  one  people  only,  while  the  NT  is 
for  all.  Cf.  Brown,  Essence  of  Christianity ^ p.  103  f. 

2 It  is  instructive  to  compare  Calvin’s  view  with  that  of 
Irena3us.  He  follows  Irenaeus  in  conceiving  of  two  covenants 
or  testaments,  the  Old  and  the  New.  He  agrees  with  him  further 
in  that  he  does  not  apply  the  term  ‘ covenant’  to  God’s  primitive 
revelation  to  Adam  in  Paradise,  He  differs  from  Irenams  in  that 
ho  brings  both  covenants  under  the  conception  of  grace  rather 
than  of  law.  Irena3us,  like  the  early  theologians  in  general, 
concsived  salvation  primarily  in  terms  of  the  fulfilment  of  law. 
To  Calvin,  as  to  all  the  Reformers,  salvation  is  a means  of  repair* 
ing  tlie  damage  wrought  by  man’s  transgression  of  law.  Like 
Irenams,  Calvin  regards  both  covenants  as  expressions  of  a single 
principle.  But,  whereas  Irenieus  carries  forward  the  idea  of  merit 
from  the  Law  and  applies  it  to  the  Gospel,  Calvin  carries  back  the 
idea  of  free  grace  into  the  Law,  and  interprets  the  latter  by  the 
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In  thus  emphasizing  the  essential  unity  of  God’s 
dealings  with  His  people,  Calvin  is  representative 
of  all  the  Reformers.  Luther  ^ and  Melanchthon  ^ 
recognize  no  difference  in  principle  between  God’s 
dealings  with  His  people  under  the  old  dispensation 
and  under  the  new.  The  first  specific  treatise  on 
the  covenant  which  the  present  writer  has  been 
able  to  discover  is  that  of  the  Swiss  reformer, 
Henry  Bullinger,  which  bears  date  1534,  and  has 
for  its  title  De  Testamento  sive  foedere  Dei  unico  et 
mterno.  Bullinger,  like  his  predecessors,  recognizes 
only  one  covenant,  namely,  the  covenant  of  grace.® 

The  beginnings  of  the  covenant  theology  in  a 
technical  sense  are  to  be  found  on  German  soil, 
and  precede  the  more  famous  school  of  Cocceius  by 
more  than  half  a century.  Its  representatives  were 
Reformed  theologians  who,  under  the  influence  of 
a warm  and  vital  piety,  had  developed  a theology 
which  differed  in  several  respects  from  the  stricter 
predestinarianism  of  Switzerland  and  France.  This 
theology  had  three  main  characteristics.  In  the 
first  place,  it  used  the  conception  of  the  Divine 
covenant,  with  its  synonyms,  the  Church  or  the 
Kingdom,  as  a comprehensive  theological  idea  to 
express  the  purpose  at  once  of  creation  and  of 
redemption,  and  to  give  unity  to  the  rest  of  the 
system.  In  the  second  place,  it  associated  this 
conception  with  the  idea  of  the  believer’s  mystic 
union  with  Christ ; and,  in  the  third  place,  it 
deduced  from  the  combination  of  these  two  con- 
ceptions, rather  than  from  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination, its  doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  the 
saints. The  two  best  known  representatives  of 
this  theology  were  Caspar  Olevianus  and  Zacharias 
UrsLnus,  the  authors  of  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism.® 

Olevianus’  most  important  dogmatic  monograph, 
published  anonymously  in  1585,  is  entitled  De  sub- 
stantia foederis  gratuiti  inter  Deum  et  electos, 
itemque  de  mediis,  etc.  This  work,  as  the  title 
indicates,  discusses  the  nature  of  the  free  covenant 
between  God  and  the  elect,  and  the  means  through 
which  its  substance  is  communicated  to  us.  The 
substance  of  the  covenant  consists  in  God’s  promise 
and  oath  that  He  will  never  be  angvy  with  His 

former.  We  may  say,  indeed,  that  the  characteristic  feature  of 
the  Reformed  theology  is  the  attempt  to  use  legal  phraseology 
to  express  a gospel  which  is  essentially  anti-legal ; and  the  reason 
why  the  covenant  idea  finds  such  favour  with  its  representatives 
is  the  fact  that  the  covenant  expresses  an  obligation  voluntarily 
assumed  on  either  side,  and  hence  not  properly  to  he  brought 
under  the  sphere  of  necessity. 

1 Cf.  the  references  in  Kostlin,  Luthers  Theologie  in  ihrer 
geschichtlichen  Entwicklung  und  ihrem  inneren  Zusam- 
menhange^,  Stuttgart,  1883,  2 vols.,  esp.  ii.  376  S.,  Eng.  tr. 
ii.  359  ff. 

2 Cf.  his  Loci  Communes,  ed.  Kolde,  2nd  ed.,  Leipzig,  1890, 
esp.  p.  211  ff. 

2 The  design  of  Bullinger’s  treatise  is  to  show  that  the  gospel 
is  older  than  Judaism,  Muhammadanism,  and  Catholicism ; 
indeed,  that  it  goes  back  to  ‘ Noah,  Enoch,  Seth,  Abel,  Adam, 
who  without  circumcision  pleased  God  through  faith.’  He  holds 
that  there  is  no  Christian  virtue  commended  in  the  NT  which 
was  not  equally  exemplified  in  the  words  and  deeds  of  Abraham. 
Cf.  the  citations  given  by  Rockwell,  Die  Doppelehe  des  Land- 
grafen  Philipp  von  Hessen,  Marburg,  1904,  p.  223,  note  2. 

4 So  Heppe,  Dogmatik  des  deutschen  Protestantismus  im 
16ten  Jahrhundert,  Gotha,  1857,  i.  143  ff.  Heppe  is  the 
best  authority  on  the  German  Reformed  theology,  and  this 
work  gives  much  information  concerning  works  otherwise 
inaccessible  to  English  readers.  Cf.  esp.  pp.  139  ff.,  188 ff. 

5 Besides  Olevianus  and  Ursinus,  Heppe  mentions,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  covenant  theology,  Andrew  Hjmerius,  Professor 
of  Theology  at  Marburg  from  1541  to  1664  (Methodi  theologice 
sive  prcecipuorum  Christiance  religionis  loeorum  communium, 
Basel,  1666) ; Peter  Boquinus,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Heidel- 
berg, died  1582  (Exegesis  divince  atque  hwmance  koivmvios, 
Heidelberg,  1661) ; Joachim  Curaeus  (Exegesis  perspicxia  et 
Jerme  integra  controversioe  de  sacra  ccena,  1574,  ed.  Scheffer, 
Marburg,  1853)  ; Sohnius  (‘  Methodus  theologiae,’  0pp.  ed.  3,  i. 
234 ff.);  Raphael  Eglin,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Marburg 
(Diexodus  theologica  de  magno  illo  insit ionis  nostrce  in  Chris- 
tum, mysterio  Rom,.  6 ; De  fcedere  gratice  ex  loco  Rom.  831, 
Marburg,  1613),  and  esp.  the  theologians  of  Bremen,  Matthias 
Martinius  (Christiance  doctrinoe  summa  capita,  1603),  and 
Ludwig  Crocius  (De  perseverantia  sanctorum  libri  septem 
dogmatici  et  apologetid,  Bremen,  1616). 


elect,  but  will  receive  them  as  sons  of  God  and 
heirs  of  eternal  life  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  promise 
consists  in  the  offering  through  the  gospel  of  the 
Son  of  God,  with  the  double  benefit  which  He 
brings,  namely,  the  remission  of  sins  and  renewal 
after  the  Divine  image  through  the  life-giving 
Spirit.  These  gifts  are  made  known  to  us  out- 
wardly, by  the  word  and  by  visible  signs,  as  a 
testimony  of  agreement  between  God  and  our- 
selves, and  are  confirmed  with  inner  efficacy  by 
the  free  gift  of  faith  through  the  infinite  mercy 
of  God  to  the  elect.  The  work  is  introduced  by  a 
discussion  of  the  following  questions;  (1)  Who  is 
God,  the  author  of  the  covenant?  (2)  Who  is  man, 
with  whom  God  establishes  His  covenant?  (3) 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  covenant  itself  ? 

Even  more  striking  in  its  historic  significance 
is  an  earlier  treatise  of  Olevianus,  the  Expositio 
Symholi,^  in  which  the  Apostles’  Creed  is  inter- 
preted under  the  form  of  an  exposition  of  the 
covenant  of  grace,  the  articles  of  the  Creed  being 
regarded  as  a brief  statement  of  the  terms  of  the 
covenant.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  first  book  of 
the  De  substantia  foederis  also  takes  the  form  of 
an  exposition  of  the  Apostles’  Creed,  the  second 
book  being  given  to  the  proofs  of  the  covenant. 
Under  this  head  Olevianus  discusses  the  function 
of  the  Church,  and  more  specifically  the  word  and 
the  sacraments.  Here  we  see  the  covenant  idea 
given  structural  significance  and  made  a com- 
prehensive conception  under  which  the  whole 
content  of  Christian  faith  and  practice  may  be 
brought.® 

Olevianus  recognized  in  principle  but  a single 
covenant,  namely,  the  covenant  of  grace.  It  was 
reserved  for  his  successors  (e.g.  Raphael  Eglin, 
and  Matthias  Martinius)  to  extend  the  covenant 
idea  to  the  relation  of  man  before  the  Fall  and 
to  distinguish  two  covenants — that  of  works  and 
that  of  grace.®  With  this  distinction  the  scheme 
of  the  covenant  theology  in  its  later  form  is  com- 
plete. 

(3)  The  covenant  theology  in  Puritanism. — 
Parallel  with  the  movement  already  described, 
we  find  another  developing  on  the  other  side  of 
the  channel.  In  English  Puritanism,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  covenant  idea  found  congenial 
soil,  and  the  later  treatises  of  Cocceius  and  his 
school  owe  quite  as  much  to  the  impulse  gained 
from  English  writers^  as  to  the  German  theo- 
logians already  referred  to. 

1 Expositio  Symboli  Apostolici,  sive  artieulorum  fidei,  in  qua 
summa  gratuiti  foederis  ceterni  inter  Deum  et  fideles  breviter 
et  perspicue  tractatur,  Frankfort,  1576. 

2 While  agreeing  in  substance  with  Olevianus,  Ursinus  does 
not  give  the  covenant  so  important  a place  in  the  structure  of 
his  system.  His  views  are  set  forth  most  fully  in  his  Sum  of 
the  Christian  Religion  of  1598  (Corpus  doctrince  christiance 
ecclesiarum  a papatu  reformatarum,  continens  explicationes 
catecheticce  D.  Zacharice  TJrsini  . . . studio  Davidis  Parei 
. . .).  This  work  was  the  outgrowth  of  Ursinus'  lectures  on 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  first  published  in  Geneva  in  1584 ; 
afterwards  in  a fuller  edition  by  David  Pareus  in  1591.  Pareus’ 
work  was  a revision  and  amplification  based  upon  his  own  notes, 
and  included  much  matter  for  which  Ursinus  was  not  re- 
sponsible. This  matter  the  later  edition  of  1598  omits,  and  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  authoritative  statement  of  Ursinus’ 
views.  It  was  often  reprinted,  and  was  translated  into  English 
under  the  title.  The  Summe  of  Christian  Religion,  by  Dr.  Henry 
Parry,  London,  1645. 

The  discussion  of  the  covenant  is  introduced  by  Ursinus 
between  Questions  18  and  19,  which  deal  with  the  mediatorship 
of  Christ,  and  the  gospel,  and  includes  the  following  sub-heads  : 
(1)  What  a covenant  is  ; (2)  Whether  it  can  be  made  without  a 
mediator;  (3)  Whether  there  be  but  one  and  the  same  cove- 
nant, or  more ; (4)  In  what  the  old  and  the  new  covenant 
agree,  and  in  what  they  differ. 

3 Cf.  Heppe,  op.  cit.  p.  197.  It  is  an  interesting  question 
when  the  idea  of  the  covenant  of  God  with  Adam  first  makes 
its  appearance.  We  find  no  trace  of  it  in  our  canonical  Scrip- 
tures. Schmidt  (art.  ‘ Covenant  ’ in  E Bi)  finds  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  idea  in  Sir  1712,  but  the  reference  is  not  altogether 
clear,  and  other  commentators  refer  the  passage  to  Sinai. 

4 Among  Cocceius’  teachers,  besides  Martinius  and  Crocius, 
was  the  English  Puritan,  William  Ames. 
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The  covenant  idea  makes  its  earliest  appear- 
ance in  English  history  in  practical  rather  than 
theoretical  form,  in  the  National  Covenants  entered 
into  by  the  Scottish  people  and  their  rulers. 
These  were  solemn  engagements,  in  which  the 
nation  as  a whole  pledged  itself  to  be  true  to 
the  revealed  will  of  God  as  set  forth  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  interpreted  with  the  stern  literalism 
of  the  Puritan  conscience.  Such  a national  cove- 
nant is  the  so-called  Second  Scottish  Confession,  a 
practical  appendix  to  the  early  Confession  of  Knox 
(1560),  to  which  the  people  publicly  subscribed  in 
the  year  1581.  It  was  frequently  renewed  in  the 
course  of  the  later  history,  and  played  a momentous 
art  in  the  struggles  of  the  Stuarts  with  their  re- 
ellious  fellow-countrymen.  It  is  not  strange  that 
an  idea  familiarized  to  the  Scottish  people  in  so 
dramatic  a way  should  have  received  early  literary 
expression.  See  art.  Covenanters. 

One  of  the  earliest  Scottish  monographs  on  the 
covenant  bears  date  1596,  and  is  by  Robert  Rollock 
(1555-1598),  a distinguished  Principal  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  (Qucestiones  et  Responsiones 
aliquot  de  fcedere  Dei  deque  Sacramento  quod 
foe^ris  Dei  sigillum  est).  Here  already  there  is 
emphasized  the  close  connexion  between  the  cove- 
nant and  the  sacrament  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  later  history.' 

English  monographs  were  frequent  during  the 
first  half  of  the  17th  century.  An  anonymous 
treatise,  bearing  date  1616,  is  dedicated  to  the 
mayor  and  magistrates  of  the  town  of  Feversham 
in  Kent.^  Like  Olevianus,  its  author  uses  the 
covenant  idea  as  a framework  for  the  exposition 
of  the  Creed.  His  practical  interest  is  apparent 
in  his  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  renewing 
one’s  covenant  made  in  baptism  through  ‘ a con- 
tinual repeating  ’ of  it,  which  takes  place  in  cate- 
chizing the  children  of  the  faithful  (p.  63).  Other 
treatises  by  John  Preston  {The  New  Covenant,  or 
the  Saints^  Portion,  London,  1629),  and  George 
Downame  (The  Covenant  of  Grace,  or  an  Exposi- 
tion upon  Lk  Dublin,  1631),  are  likewise 

practical  in  nature. 

The  theological  significance  of  the  idea  is  appar- 
ent in  the  place  given  to  it  in  systematic  treatises. 
William  Ames  (1576-1633)  in  his  Medulla  S.S.  Theo- 
logics  (Eng.  tr.  Marrow  of  Sacred  Divinity,  1642)  * 
distinguishes  two  covenants — the  law  or  covenant 
of  works  given  to  Adam  in  Paradise,  having  as  its 
symbols  the  two  trees  of  the  Garden  (i.  x.  33),  and 
the  covenant  of  grace  made  with  the  redeemed 
through  Christ.  Ames  traces  the  various  steps  in 
the  administration  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  dis- 
tinguishing not  only  the  periods  before  and  after 
Christ  (the  OT  and  NT),  but  also,  under  the  first, 
the  periods  from  Adam  to  Abraham,  from  Abraham 
to  Moses,  from  Moses  to  Christ ; and,  under  the 
second,  the  period  from  Christ  to  the  end  of  the 
world  and  the  eternal  reign  of  the  saints  in  heaven 
(I.  xxxviii.  xxxix.).  In  this  he  anticipates  the 
later  teaching  of  his  pupil  Cocceius. 

Even  more  detailed  is  the  description  of  the 
covenant  given  by  Ussher  in  his  Body  of  Divinity 
Here  the  nature  of  the  compact  made  by  God  with 
Adam  is  described  in  gveat  detail,  and  man  in  the 
person  of  our  first  parent  is  declared  to  have  pro- 

1 Mitchell  (Westminster  Assembly,  London,  1883,  p.  377)  cites 
Howie  as  another  early  Scottish  representative  of  the  covenant 
theology,  but  the  present  writer  has  not  been  able  to  verify  the 
reference. 

2 The  covenant  between  God  and  man  playnely  declared  in 
laying  down  the  chiefest  points  of  Christian  religion,  London, 
1616. 

3 Cf.  also  William  Perkins,  A Golden  Chain,  or  the  description 
of  theologie  (Workes,  London,  1036,  i.  70  f.);  An  exposition 
of  the  symbole  or  Creede  of  the  Apostles  (ib.  p.  164  ft.) ; John 
Downame,  The  Summe  of  Sacred  Divinitie,  London,  ii.d.,  bk.  i. 
ch.  xvi.,  bk.  ii.  ch.  i. 

•*  A Body  of  Divinitie,  or  the  Suinme  and  Substance  of 
Christian  lUligion,  London,  1646. 


mised  ‘ by  that  power  which  he  had  received  to 
keep  the  whole  law,  binding  himself  over  to 
punishment  in  case  he  did  not  obey  ’ (p.  126). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  covenant  of  grace  was 
made  by  ‘ God  alone,’  who,  immediately  after 
man’s  fall  in  Paradise,  declared  to  Adam  His 
gracious  purpose  to  save  the  elect  through  Christ 
(p.  158).' 

Through  Ussher  the  covenant  idea  received  its 
first  confessional  expression  in  Puritanism.  It 
appears  in  the  21st  article  of  the  Irish  Articles, 
of  which  he  was  the  author,  and  from  them  passed 
to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  in  which 
it  forms  the  subject  of  a special  chapter  (vii.),^ 

The  covenant  was  frequently  discussed  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  i7th  century.  It  apjpears  not 
only  in  the  works  of  the  great  Puritan  theologians, 
Richard  Baxter^  (1615-1691),  and  John  Owen* 
(1616-1683),  but  in  many  monographs  by  men  less 
known  to  fame,  e.g.  John  Saltmarsh,®  Thomas 
Blake,®  William  Allen,’  Edward  Leigh,®  and 
Daniel  Williams.®  It  filled  an  important  r61e 
in  the  controversies  that  divided  tlie  different 
parties  in  the  Church,  and  a correct  understanding 
of  its  nature  and  sco2)e  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
prime  requisites  of  a sound  orthodoxy. 

Thus,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  stricter  and 
the  looser  predestinarians  were  divided  as  to  the 
conditionality  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  The 
stricter  predestinarians  denied  that  it  was  con- 
ditional at  all.  Like  Ussher,  they  held  that  God 
alone  was  its  author,  or,  at  most,  God  and  Christ. 
Representatives  of  this  view  were  Saltmarsh  and 
Cnsp.  Others,  like  Owen  and  Baxter  himself,  held 
to  a true  conditionality.  They  distinguished  be- 
tween the  covenant  of  redemption,  made  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  the  covenant  of  grace, 
made  by  the  Father  with  the  elect  in  Christ  ; 
and,  while  they  held  that  the  redeemed  were 
enabled  to  fulfil  their  part  only  through  the  grace 
which  Christ  had  merited  for  them,  yet  they 
believed  in  preaching  as  though  all  depended  upon 

1 Cf.  also  The  Marroio  of  Modern  Divinity,  in  two  parts,  1045, 
1649,  by  E.  F.,  edited  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  an  Appendix, 
Biographical  and  Bibliographical,  by  0.  G.  M'Orie,  1902.  The 
Bub-title  of  this  ‘ epoch-marking,  if  not  epoch-making,’  work,  as 
M‘Crie  calls  it,  reads  : ‘Touching  both  the  Covenant  of  Works, 
and  the  Covenant  of  Grace  : with  their  use  and  end,  both  in  the 
time  of  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  time  of  the  New’  {ConfeS' 
sions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  1907,  p.  C9). 

2 Even  more  prominent  is  the  use  made  of  the  covenant  idea 
in  the  Sum  of  Savina  Knowledge,  a brief  compendium  of  doc- 
trine which  appeared  in  Scotland  in  1C60,  and  is  bound  up  with 
the  Confession  and  Catechisms  in  many  of  the  later  Scottish 
editions.  Here  the  language  of  bargain  and  sale  appears  in  its 
baldest  form  {e.g.  Head  II.:  ‘By  virtue  of  the  foresaid  bargain, 
made  before  the  world  began.  He,  i.e.  Christ,  is,  in  all  ages, 
since  the  fall  of  Adam,  still  upon  the  work  of  applying  actually 
the  purchased  benefits  unto  the  elect : and  that  He  doth  by  way 
of  entertaining  a covenant  of  free  grace  and  reconciliation  with 
them  through  faith  in  Himself,  by  which  covenant  He  makes 
over  to  every  believer,  a right  and  interest  in  Himself,  and  in 
all  His  blessings.’ 

3 Of.  his  Plain  Scripture  Proof  of  Infants'  Church^Memher' 
ship  and  Baptism'^,  London,  1656  (pp.  100 ff.,  112 ff.,  223 ff., 
326  ff.),  as  well  as  his  Preface  to  Allen’s  Discourse  oiitheKaturc, 
Ends,  and  Difference  of  the  Two  Covenants,  London,  1673. 

4 Of.  his  Doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  chs.  viii.  xiii.; 
Treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of  Perseverance  (IPorAis,  ed.  Goold, 
xi.  205),  Edin.  1861-66,  Salus  Electoruni  Sanguis  Jesu,  or  the 
Death  of  Death  in  the  Death  of  Christ  (Goold’s  ed.,  x.  168  ff.). 

t Free  Grace,  or  the  Flowings  of  Christ's  Blood  freely  to 
Sinnei's^y  London,  1646. 

6 Vindicice  Foedeiis,  or  a Treatise  of  the  Covena7it  qf  God, 
entered  with  mankinde,  etc.,  London,  1663,  The  Covaiani 
Scaled,  or  a Treatise  of  the  Sacraments  of  both  Covenants, 
polemicall  and  practicall,  especially  of  the  Saci’amcnts  of  the 
Covenant  of  G^ace,  London,  1655. 

V A Discourse  of  the  Natxire,  Ends,  and  Dijerence  of  the  2hvo 
Covenants,  London,  1673. 

3 A Treatise  of  the  Divine  Promises,  in  fire  books.  . . . Jn 
the  fottre  last  a declaration  of  the  covenant  itself,  the  bundle 
and  body  of  all  the  Prom  ises,  London,  1633. 

y Gospel  Truth  Stated  and  Vindicated,  wherein  some  of  Dr. 
Cnsp's  opinions  are  co7isidered,  a7id  the  opposite  t7'uths  arc 
plainly  stated  and  co7ifi7'med,  London,  1692. 

10  Oh  Owen,  Doctrine  viii. 

ed.  Goold,  v.  191). 
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the  action  of  the  human  will.  The  tract  of  Williams, 
already  referred  to,  gives  an  interesting  picture  of 
the  questions  in  controversy,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  stricter  party  were  willing  to  carry  their 
logic. 

That  these  conti’oversies  were  not  confined  to  Old 
England,  hut  speedily  found  their  way  across  the 
water,  finds  interesting  confirmation  in  a treatise 
of  Peter  Bulkeley,  which  appeared  in  London  in 
1646,  and  is  entitled  The.  Gospel  Covenant,  or  the 
Covenant  of  Grace  opened.  It  gives  the  substance 
of  sermons  preached  by  its  author  in  his  parish  in 
Concord,  in  New  England.  He  speaks  of  great 
divisions  which  had  arisen  about  the  covenant,  and 
some  busybodies  who  called  the  preachers  ‘ legall 
preachers,’  and  said  that  they  were  ‘ wholly  ignor- 
ant of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  . . . shut  up 
under  a covenant  of  workes.’  The  reference  is 
evidently  to  the  rising  Antinomianism  which  is 
associated  with  the  name  of  Anne  Hutchinson, 
‘ that  wretched  Jezabell,’  as  Bulkeley  calls  her 
(p.  293).  Bulkeley,  who  himself  seems  to  have 
been  a man  of  moderate  views,  gives  a list  of  the 
questions  in  dispute,  e.g.  (1)  whether  the  covenant 
of  grace  was  made  between  God  and  man,  or  only 
between  God  the  Father  and  Christ ; (2)  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  reference  to  Abraham’s  seed  in 
Gal  3*® ; (3)  what  the  covenant  of  Sinai  was, 
whether  of  works  or  of  grace ; (4)  whether  justi- 
fication may  be  evidenced  by  sanctification  ; (5) 
whether  the  eommandment  commanding  faith  be  a 
commandment  of  the  law  ; (6)  whether  faith  be 
a condition  antecedent  to  justification  or  only  conse- 
quent; and  (7)  whether  the  conditional  promises 
be  promises  of  free  grace  or  no  (Preface,  p.  3). 

The  theoretical  ditference  had  its  practical  effect  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church.  The  question  here  turned  on  how  far 
it  was  possible  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Church  in  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments  and  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
All  but  the  Baptists  agreed  that  tlie  covenant  of  grace,  like  the 
Abrahamic  covenant  of  the  OT,  included  the  children  of  believers, 
and  therefore  defended  the  practice  of  infant  baptism.  But  this 
position  raised  perplexing  questions  as  to  the  administration  of 
the  other  sacraments.  Since  baptism  could  rightfully  be  ad- 
ministered to  some  who  were  not  regenerate,  why  should  the 
Lord's  Supper  be  confined  any  more  strictly  f Why  not  recog- 
nize that  the  covenant  conferred  upon  the  children  of  believers 
certain  ecclesiastical  rights  which  extended  beyond  the  circle  of 
the  elect,  and  be  \\'illing  to  accept  a dogmatical,  as  distinct  from 
a justifying,  faith  as  the  sufficient  ground  for  admission  to  the 
Supper  ? This  was  the  position  taken  by  Blake  in  his  interesting 
treatise  entitled  The  Covenant  Sealed — a position  which  brought 
him  into  a controversy  with  Baxter,  in  which  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  he  puts  that  sturdy  defender  of  the  larger  liberty  to 
sore  straits  to  defend  his  more  exclusive  position  on  this  point.l 

These  practical  controversies  also  had  their  echoes  in  America. 
The  question  as  to  those  who  could  rightly  be  admitted  to 
the  Lord’s  Supper  was  one  which  agitated  the  New  England 
churches  for  many  years,  and  in  the  so-called  half-way  covenant 
the  laxer  practice  advocated  by  Blake  was  long  prevalent.^ 

A typical  example  of  the  Puritan  treatment  of 
the  covenant  is  William  Strong’s  posthumous 
Discourse  of  the  Two  Covenants  (London,  1678),  a 
voluminous  treatise  of  447  large  quarto  pages,  the 
substance  of  which  was  originally  delivered  in  the 
form  of  sermons.  Comparing  it  with  similar 
treatises  by  Continental  writers,  we  notice  its 
practical  interest,  which  appears  (1 ) in  the  constant 
application  of  the  points  made  to  the  difi'erent 
classes  of  people  living  in  Strong’s  own  day  ; (2)  in 
the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  obligations  created  by 
the  covenant  as  di.stinct  from  its  benefits  ; and 
(3)  in  its  full  discussion  of  the  covenant  relation  of 
the  children  of  believers.  On  the  last  point  he 
leans  to  the  views  of  Blake  rather  than  to  the 
stricter  views  of  Baxter.  He  claims  federal  holiness 
for  the  children  of  the  righteous  as  distinct  from 
the  personal  holiness  of  regeneration  ; but  he  does 

1 Of.  pp.  114,  189.  Blake’s  argument  with  Baxter  turns  upon 
the  question  whether  faith  that  is  short  of  justifying  entitles  to 
baptism,  but  the  principles  involved  apply  with  even  greater 
force  to  the  more  radical  position  taken  by  Blake  with  reference 
to  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

2 Cf.  F.  H.  Foster,  A Genetic  Ilistory  of  the  New  England 
Tlwulojy,  Chicago,  1907,  p.  31  ff. 


not  specifically  apply  the  principle  involved  to  the 
question  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

(4)  Cocceius  and  his  school. — Tlie  most  eminent 
representative  of  the  covenant  theology  is  un- 
doubtedly John  Koch,  or,  as  he  is  better  known  by 
Ms  Latin  name,  Cocceius.  He  was  bom  in  Bremen 
in  1603,  studied  Hebrew  under  Matthias  Martinius, 
and  theology  under  Ames  and  Crocius.  He  was 
Professor  of  Theology  successively  at  Bremen, 
1630-1636 ; at  Franeker,  1636-1650,  where  he  suc- 
ceeded Ames  ; and  at  Leyden,  1650-1669,  where  he 
died.  He  became  the  leading  opponent  and  re- 
former of  the  scholasticism  (of  his  day,  and  by  his 
more  historical  treatment  of  theology  prepared  the 
way  for  the  later  discipline  of  Biblical  Theology. 
In  this  attempt  he  found  a fruitful  clue  in  the 
covenant  idea,  which  he  used  as  the  organizing 
principle  of  his  system. 

Cocceius’  leading  monogTaph  is  entitled  Summa 
doctrincB  de  foedere  et  testamento  Dei,  and  was 
published  at  Leyden  in  1648.*  After  a discussion 
on  the  meaning  of  the  word  fcedus,  or  ‘ covenant,’ 
he  defines  the  covenant  of  God  as  nothing  else 
‘ than  the  Divine  declaration  of  the  method  (ratio) 
of  perceiving  the  love  of  God  and  of  obtaining 
union  and  communion  with  him’  (Opera,  Amster- 
dam, 1673,  i.  10).  It  differs  from  human  covenants 
in  the  absence  of  the  mutual  feature.  God  alone 
initiates  it,  yet  it  becomes  complete  only  when 
man  by  God’s  grace  binds  himself  to  accept  its 
provisions.^ 

Cocceius,  like  earlier  theologians,  distinguishes 
two  covenants,  that  of  works  and  that  of  grace. 
The  sum  of  the  former  is  the  law,  both  natural  and 
written.  It  is  made  with  Adam  for  himself  and 
for  all  his  descendants,  except  Christ.  It  was 
abrogated  in  a fivefold  way  : (1)  so  far  as  the  possi- 
bility of  its  fulfilment  is  concerned,  by  sin  ; (2)  so 
far  as  its  condemnation  is  concerned,  by  Christ,  as 
set  forth  in  the  promises  and  apprehended  by 
faith  ; (3)  so  far  as  its  terror  is  concerned,  by  the 
promulgation  of  the  new  covenant ; (4)  so  far  as 
the  struggle  with  sin  is  concerned,  by  the  death  of 
the  body  ; and  (5)  so  far  as  all  its  effects  are  con- 
cerned, by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

The  new  covenant  is  the  agreement  between  the 
Father  and  Christ  as  the  second  Adam,  wherein 
God  declares  His  purpose,  in  consideration  of  Christ’s 
atoning  sacrifice,  to  save  certain  individuals  by 
working  in  them  faith  through  the  word  of  promise 
and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  confirm  the  same 
by  the  institution  of  the  Church,  with  its  sacra- 
ments. This  covenant  is  set  forth  in  various  ways, 
both  before  and  after  the  coming  of  Christ.  It  was 
made  known  to  Adam  in  Paradise  through  the 
institution  of  sacrifice,  and  renewed  to  Abel,  Enoch, 
Noah,  Abraham,  and  to  all  the  people  of  Israel 
through  Moses.  But  its  most  glorious  promulga- 
tion was  through  the  coming  of  Christ  Himself  in 
the  flesh,  and  the  full  revelation  of  God’s  loving 
purpose  which  He  made.  In  this  connexion, 
Cocceius  is  led  to  treat  at  length  of  the  difference 
between  the  economies  of  the  OT  and  of  the  NT, 
and  to  indicate  wherein  the  superior  excellence  of 
the  NT  consists. 

The  novelty  of  Cocceius’  treatment  consists  not 
so  much  in  the  special  ideas  which  he  enunciates  as 
in  the  detail  in  which  they  are  carried  out,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  free  use  which  he  makes  of  the 
Biblical  material.  The  idea  of  the  twofold  covenant, 

1 Later  enlarged  edd.  1654, 1660.  The  covenant  is  also  treated 
at  length  in  Cocceius’  Summa  Theologice  ex  Sacris  Scripturis 
repetita  (Leyden,  1662,  Amsterdam  and  Geneva,  1665),  ot  which 
the  covenant  of  works  forms  the  subject  of  the  eighth  locus,  and 
the  covenant  of  grace  of  the  fourteenth  and  following  loci. 

2 Cocceius  distinguishes  between  that  form  of  covenant  in 
which  no  condition  is  required  on  man’s  part  (e.cr.  the  promise  to 
Noah  that  day  and  night  shall  never  fail)  and  the  more  usual 
form,  which  includes  the  stipulation  ot  acceptance  and  obedience 
by  man. 
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as  we  have  seen,  goes  Lack  to  Cocceius’  teacher, 
Mattliias  Martiiiiris  ; the  distinction  of  diflerent 
periods  within  the  OT  dispensation  is  recognized  by 
Ames,  hut  there  is  a breath  of  freedom  and  of 
originality  about  Cocceius’  treatment  which  gives 
it  a distinction  of  its  own.  It  broke  away  from  the 
prevailing  tradition  of  the  contem])orary  scholas- 
ticism, and  it  called  forth,  as  such  innovations 
always  do,  hitter  opposition  on  the  part  of  those 
who  sat  in  the  seat  of  autliority.'  Cocceius,  tem- 
perate and  devout  as  lie  was,  soon  found  himself 
the  centre  of  a hitter  controversy,  and,  what  was 
probably  the  last  thing  in  the  world  which  he 
intended,  the  founder  of  a school. 

Among  the  representatives  of  the  school  of 
Cocceius  may  be  mentioned  Wilhelm  Momma, 
Francis  Burraann,®  Johann  Braun,'*  Johann  van 
der  Wayen,®  and  Hermann  Witsius.**  The  treatise 
of  Witsius  on  the  economy  of  the  covenants  was 
early  translated  into  Englisli,  and  had  many  readers 
botli  in  England  and  in  America.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  sources  for  the  knowledge  of  the  covenant 
theology  in  its  later  and  more  developed  form.’ 

After  an  initial  discussion  of  the  covenant  in 
general,  Witsius  begins  by  describing  the  covenant 
of  works.  He  takes  up  successively  the  contracting 
parties,  the  law  or  the  condition,  the  promises  by 
which  it  was  accompanied,  the  penal  sanction 
which  was  attached  to  it,  and  the  sacraments  by 
which  it  was  sealed.  He  speaks  of  its  violation  by 
man’s  sin,  and  its  consequent  abrogation  by  God  in 
favour  of  the  new  covenant  of  gi’ace.  Like  Cocceius, 
Witsius  distinguishes  between  the  covenant  of  re- 
demption, made  by  the  Father  with  the  Son,  and 
the  covenant  of  grace,  made  by  God  with  the  elect. 
The  substance  of  this  is  set  forth  under  the  familiar 
theological  heads  of  ‘ election,’  ‘ etfectual  calling,’ 
‘ regeneration,’  ‘ faith,’  etc. ; and  then  its  diilerent 
economies  or  dispensations  in  the  OT  and  NT, 
with  their  several  sacraments  and  ceremonies,  are 
discussed  at  length. 

With  this  treatment,  the  covenant  theology 
reaches  its  final  development.  Those  who  come 
after  add  nothing  in  principle  to  that  which  has 
gone  before. 

(5)  The  later  history. — It  is  not  necessary  to 
follow  the  later  history  in  detail.  Treatises  on  the 
covenant  continued  to  be  written  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent.  Ezekiel  Hopkins,  Bishop 
of  Londonderry,  left  the  manuscript  of  a series  of 
sermons  on  the  doctrine  of  the  two  covenants, 
posthumously  published  in  1712,  in  which  he  de- 
clares that  ‘of  all  the  mysterious  depths  in  Christian 
religion,  there  is  none  more  necessary  for  our 
information  or  more  influential  upon  our  practice 
than  a right  apprehension  and  a distinct  knowledge 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  covenants’  (p.  2).  Thomas 
Boston,  a Scottish  Presbyterian  (1676-1732),  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  covenant  of  grace,®  which  was  often 
republished  both  in  England  and  in  America,  and 

1 Among  the  leaders  in  the  attack  upon  Cocceius  were  Samuel 
Maresius,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Groningen,  and  Gisbertus 
Voetius,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Utrecht. 

2 De  varia  conditione  et  statu  ecclesice  Dei  sub  triplici 
ceconomia  pairiarcharuiu  ac  Testamenti  Veteris  ac  deniijiuj 
Noviy  Amsterdam,  1073,  2 vols.,  4th  ed.,  Basel,  1718. 

8 Synopsis  Theologies  et  speciatim  oeconomiai  foederum  Dei  ah 
initio  sceculorum  usque  ad  consummationcm  eorum.  Utrecht, 
1671. 

4 Doctrina  focdcrumy  sive  sy sterna  theologioc  didacticoi  et 
elcncticcSy  Amsterdam,  1688. 

0  Surnma  thcologice  cliristiancey  1089. 

6 De  oeconomia  foederum  Dei  cum  hominihus  Uhri  iv.,  1077. 

7 Others  who  were  influenced  by  Cocceius  were  Abraliam 
Ileidanns  (1507-1678;  Corpus  theologian  christiance  in  cco.  locos 
digestum,  1086)  and  van  Til  (Thcologioi  utriusque  compcndiion 
cum  nalxLralis  cum  rcvclatcey  Leyden,  1704),  tliough  in  tlie  case 
of  both  these  writers  the  Cartesian  inlluence  is  also  apparent 
(cf.  Gass,  op.  cit.  ii.  300  If.  321,  note). 

8 A View  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  from  the  Sacred  Ixccords, 

fiosthumously  jmblished  by  his  son,  Tliomas  Boston.  Boston  also 
eft  among  his  papers  a similar  treatise  on  the  covenant  of  works, 
which  was  published  in  1708,  with  a preface  by  Michael  Boston. 
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had  the  rare  compliment  paid  it  of  being  embodied, 
with  scarcely  the  change  of  a word,  in  a work 
written  nearly  a hundred  years  later  ( J.  Colquhoun, 
Treatise  on  the  Covenant  of  Grace)  * — not,  indeed, 
without  handsome  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of 
the  borrower.  On  the  Continent,  Turretin  “ gave 
the  covenant  idea  a large  place  in  his  theology,  and 
with  his  system  it  passed  to  America,  to  reappear 
in  the  federalism  of  the  Princeton  theologians, 
Charles  and  A.  A.  Hodge.®  It  has  continued  down 
to  our  day  to  form  one  of  the  pirominent  tenets  of 
evangelical  Calvinism.'* 

On  tlie  other  hand,  Jonathan  Edwards  makes 
little  use  of  the  covenant  idea.  While  the  covenant 
is  occasionally  mentioned  in  his  history  of  redemp- 
tion, the  reference  is  only  incidental,  and  tlie  idea 
exercises  no  formative  influence  upon  the  structure 
of  the  work.  This  is  the  more  striking  because  of 
the  extent  to  which  Edwards  holds  fast  to  the 
main  tenets  of  the  older  Calvinism.  The  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek.  Edwards’  primary  interest  was  in 
the  eternal  law  of  things.  Not  will,  but  nature, 
was  fundamental  in  his  thought  of  God.  To  sucli 
a theology  the  covenant  idea,  born  as  it  was  of  the 
efi'ort  to  limit  the  Divine  arbitrariness,  was  foreign. 
With  the  stricter  predestinarians,  like  Crisp  and 
Saltmarsh,  the  covenant  idea  had  long  been  simply 
a form  into  which  the  wine  of  a very  diflerent 
gospel  liad  been  poured.®  Edwards,  before  all 
tilings  tlie  original  thinker,  was  not  interested  in 
preserving  a form  to  which  there  was  no  content  to 
correspond.  To  the  federal  theologians,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  covenant  idea  answered  a real 
need.  Their  conception  of  freedom  involved  power 
to  the  contrary,  both  in  the  case  of  man  and  of  God. 
In  the  former  case,  it  was  the  foundation  of  human 
responsibility,  and  the  coienant  of  uorks  ivas 
conceived  as  a real  transaction  between  diflerent 
individuals.®  In  the  latter  case,  it  gave  free  scope 
to  the  electing  grace  of  God  ; and  the  (•ovenant  of 
grace,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  its  signilicance 
as  determining  the  channel  within  which  God,  in 
the  exercise  of  His  Divine  sovereignty,  had  deter- 
mined to  coniine  the  river  of  His  grace.  God 
might  have  acted  otherwise,  if  He  had  chosen,  so 
the  argument  ran,  hut  He  was  pleased  to  do  thus 
and  so,  and  this  sovereign  jdeasure  He  has  made 
known  to  us  through  the  gracious  covenant 
into  which  He  has  entered  with  man  through 
Christ. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  the  weakening  of  this  conception 
of  freedom  in  our  day  which  exiilains  the  falling 
into  the  hackgrouml  of  the  covenant  theology. 
Arbitrariness,  whether  on  man’s  part  or  on  Goa’s, 
is  no  longer  the  prevailing  danger  against  which 
theologians  are  concerned  to  guard,  and,  in  a world 
of  law,  other  terms  than  those  of  private  agreement 
seem  better  littod  to  express  the  profoundesl  and 
mo.st  abiding  relationships  between  God  and  man. 
It  would,  however,  he  a mistake  to  minimize  the 
services  rendered  hy  the  covenant  theology  to 
Christian  progress.  Artificial  in  its  account  of  the 
relation  between  God  and  man,  it  was  in  reality 

1 iMiiiVmrgh,  1818.  Among  others  to  whom  the  author  ex- 
presses his  indehtedness  are  the  following,  not  hitherto  men- 
tioned in  this  art. : Cloppenburg,  I\loor,  Erskine,  Brown,  llervey, 
Gib,  Muirhead,  and  Gill. 

2 Francis  Turretin,  Jnsfitutio  Theologian  Elenctican,  Geneva, 
1070-85  {Opera,  New  York,  1847,  i.  613tf.,  Locus  viii. ; ii. 
161  tL,  Locus  xii.). 

8 Charles  Ilodge,  Systematic  Theology,  New  York,  1871-73,  ii. 
117  ff.,  364  fY. ; A.  A.  ITodge,  Outlines  of  Theology,  rewritten  and 
enlarged,  New  York,  1870,  pp.  300  ff.,  307  lY. 

4 Cf.  the  use  of  the  covenant  idea  by  Timothy  Dwight,  in  his 
IVicology,  Explained  and  Defended  (Middletown,  ISIS,  i.  437, 
ii.  207  it). 

Heppc  (o/>.  ci/!.  i.  143  ff.)  calls  attention  to  the  diff'eronce  of 
interest  which  separateil  the  early  covenant  theologians  from  the 
stricter  predestinarians,  with  whose  teaching  their  system  had  so 
much  else  in  common. 

6 This  interest  appears  with  special  clearness  in  the  American 
federalists.  Cf.  A.  A.  Hodge,  op.  cit.  p.  310 f.,  (Questions  5,  9. 
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designed  as  a protest  against  arbitrariness.  Un- 
trustworthy in  its  view  of  the  development  of  the 
Biblical  religion,  it  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
more  scientific  treatment  of  the  Biblical  history. 
To  its  more  earnest  advocates  the  covenant  theo- 
logy, as  distinct  from  the  type  of  thought  which  it 
opposed,  expressed  the  difference  between  a God 
whose  purpose  was  known  and  whose  character 
could  be  trusted,  and  a God  whose  nature  was 
mysterious  and  whose  actions  were  unpredictable. 
Few  terms  were  richer  in  experimental  significance 
to  those  who  had  been  trained  to  understand  it 
than  that  which  gives  its  title  to  this  article,  for 
none  more  fullj^  revealed  the  heart  of  God.  Writ- 
ing to  his  son-in-law,  Fleetwood,  Cromwell  sends 
the  following  message  to  his  daughter : ‘ Bid  her 
be  cheerful,  and  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  once  and 
again ; if  she  knows  the  covenant,  she  cannot  but 
do  so.’  ^ ‘ The  covenant,’  says  Edward  Leigh,  in 
the  title  to  his  Treatise  of  the  Divine  Promises, 
Lond.  1633,  ‘ is  itself  the  bundle  and  body  of  all  the 
promises.  ’ 

Liteeatdre. — The  more  important  works  on  the  covenant 
have  been  cited  in  the  article.  On  the  Biblical  usage,  see  A.  B. 
Davidson,  Theol.  of  OT,  Edin.  1904,  p.  23911.,  and  his  art.  ‘Cove- 
nant,’ in  HDB ; art.  ‘ Covenant,’  in  EBi ; R.  Kraetzschmar, 
Die  Bundesvorstellung  im  AT,  Marburg,  1896;  Valeton,  in 
ZATW  xii.  [1892]  1-22,  224-260,  xiii.  [1893]  246-279 ; A.  Bertho- 
let.  Die  Stellung  der  Israeliten  und  der  Juden  zu  den  Fremden, 
Freiburg,  1896,  pp.  46,  87  It.,  176,  214  ; W.  Robertson  Smith, 
Bel.  Sem.^,  London,  1894,  pp.  269ff.,  312ff.,  479fl.;  W.  M. 
Ramsay,  art.  ‘ Covenant,’  in  Expositor,  6th  ser.  viii.  (Nov.  1898), 
321-336. 

On  the  history  of  the  covenant  theology  in  general,  cf.  Diestel, 
‘ Studien  zur  Foderaltheologie,’  Jahrb.  /.  deutsch.  Theol.  x. 
[Gotha,  1865]  209  ff.;  T.  M.  Lindsay,  art.  ‘Covenant  Theo- 
logy,’ in  the  Brit,  and  For.  Evangel.  Beview,  July  1879,  p.  621  If. ; 
G.  P.  Fisher,  Disciissions  in  History  and  Theology,  N.Y.,  1880, 
pp.  366-409 ; M.  Schneckenburger,  Vergleichende  Darstellung 
des  luther.  und  reform.  Lehrbegriffs,  Stuttgart,  1866,  ii.  140  ff. ; 
J.  H.  A.  Ebrard,  Christl.  Dogmatik^,  Konigsberg,  1863,  i.  77  ff.  ; 
and  the  relevant  sections  in  the  histories  of  W.  Cfass  (Gesch.  der 
prot.  Dogmatik  in  ihrem  Zusamrmnhange  mit  der  Theol.  iiber- 
haupt,  Berlin,  1867,  ii.  234ff.),  and  A.  Schweizer  (Die  Glaubens- 
lehre  der  evangel.-reform.  Kirche,  Zurich,  1844,  i.  103  ff.).  Cf. 
also  Emanuel  Graf  von  Korff,  Die  Anfdnge  der  Foderaltheologie 
und  ihre  erste  Ausgestaltung  in  Zurich  und  Holland,  Bonn,  1908. 

The  most  reliable  account  of  the  beginnings  of  the  covenant 
theology  in  Germany  is  found  in  H.  Heppe,  Dogmatik  des 
deutschen  Protestantismus  im  Wten  Jahrhundert,  Gotha,  1857, 
i.  139  ff.,  188  ff.,  in  which  a Ifull  description  is  given  of  the 
content  of  many  works  otherwise  inaccessible  to  English 
readers.  The  theology  of  Cocceius  and  his  school  is  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  works  of  Gass  and  of  Diestel,  already  mentioned, 
where  references  to  the  literature  may  be  found.  On  the 
covenant  theology  in  Puritanism,  cf.  C.  G.  M’Crie,  The  Confes- 
sions of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  1907,  p.  66  fl. ; A.  F. 
Mitchell,  The  Theology  of  the  Beformed  Church,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Westminster  Standards  (in  Report  of  Proceedings 
of  the  Second  General  Council  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches, 
1880,  p.  477). 

Besides  the  works  cited  in  the  text  may  be  mentioned 
F.  Gomarus,  De  Foedere  Dei,  1594  ; Wendelin,  Systema 
Majus,  1656  ; J.  Ball,  Treatise  on  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  1645  ; 
Burgess,  Vindicioe  Legis  (referred  to  by  Blake,  in  his  Covenant 
Sealed) ; Cotton,  The  Covenant  of  God's  Free  Grace  (1645) ; 
and  S.  Charnock,  Discourse  of  God's  being  the  Author  of 
Boconciliation  (Nichol’s  ed.  of  the  Puritans),  iii.  371  fl.  H. 
Malcom,  in  his  Theological  Index  (references  to  the  principal 
works  in  every  department  of  religious  literature),  Boston, 
1868),  p.  130,  gives  the  titles  of  a number  of  works  not  acces- 
sible to  the  present  writer,  but  without  exact  description  (e.g. 
Hulsemann,  De  Facto  Dei ; Musaeus,  De  Pactia  Dei  cum 
Horminibus ; Bostock,  On  the  Covenant  of  Grace ; Bell,  Covenant 
of  Grace  and  of  Works  ; Dixon,  Nature  of  the  Two  Covenants ; 
Taylor,  On  the  Covenant  of  Grace  ; KeUey,  The  Divine  Cove- 
nants, etc.). 

A good  monograph  on  the  history  of  the  covenant  theology  is 
still  a desideratum.  W'.  AdAMS  BrOWN. 

COVETOUSNESS.— Covetousness  in  its  most 
general  meaning  expresses  an  eager  desire  to  gain 
some  possession  on  wliich  the  heart  is  set.  At  first 
the  desire,  though  strong,  may  be  innocent  and 
even  commendable.  Tlius  Caxton  says  (GeofFroy 
de  la  Tour-Landry,  I.  ii.) : ‘She  ever  coveyted  the 
jiees  and  love  of  her  lord,’  and  Shakespeare  re- 
jire.sents  the  King  in  Henry  V.  (Act  iv.  Sc.  3)  as 
saying : 

1 Letter  199,  Carlyle’s  edition,  quoted  by  Lindsay,  in  Brit,  and 
For.  Evangel.  Bev.,  July  1879,  p.  521  ff. 


‘ By  Jove,  I am  not  covetous  for  gold. 

Nor  care  I who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost ; 

It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear  ; 

Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires : 

But  if  it  be  a sin  to  covet  honour, 

I am  the  most  offending  soul  alive.’ 

In  the  AV  of  the  Bible  the  word  ‘ covet  ’ is  com- 
monly of  evil  significance,  but  it  is  also  used  to 
translate  words  of  good  import.  Thus  in  1 Co 
12^1  we  have  St.  Paul’s  exhortation,  ‘Covet  [RV 
“Desire”]  earnestly  the  best  gifts.’  Keen  desire, 
however,  was  usually  associated  with  unworthy 
objects,  and  Hobbes  (Leviathan,  i.  vi.  26)  went  so 
far  as  to  declare : ‘ Desire  of  Riches  [is  called] 
Covetou.snesse  : a name  used  alwayes  in  significa- 
tion of  blame.’ 

In  distinction  from  avarice  (q.v.),  covetousness 
emphasizes  the  desire  for  things  not  possessed ; 
avarice,  the  undue  retention  of  actual  possessions. 
Thus,  in  covetousness  the  very  desire  may  consti- 
tute an  evil,  and  possibly  St.  Paul,  in  his  declara- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  sin  came  home  to  him 
(Ro  dwells  upon  the  part  played  by  the  Tenth 
Commandment  in  the  process,  because  inordinate 
desires  are  there  condemned.  The  possessions 
sought  may  not  be  an  evil  in  themselves,  but  the 
heart’s  desire  may  be  unduly  set  upon  them.  An 
all-absorbing  passion  for  material  possessions  may 
be  restrained  by  the  experience  of  their  inability  to 
constitute  real  happiness  in  life,  and  by  the  know- 
ledge that,  sooner  or  later,  all  material  things 
must  be  left  behind  at  death ; but  this  passion  is 
effectively  curbed  only  when  a still  more  passionate 
desire  for  the  nobler  possessions  of  mind  and  spirit 
and  life  lays  hold  of  the  heart. 

The  evil  in  covetousness  may  be  due,  however, 
not  merely  to  the  strength  of  the  de.sire,  but  to  the 
fact  that  the  object  of  desire  is  the  possession  of 
some  one  else.  It  may  be  noble  to  seek  to  possess 
the  spiritual  insight  or  the  Christian  grace  of 
another,  for  the  imparting  of  such  a mft  ennobles 
and  enriches  both  giver  and  receiver ; but  to  desire 
a neighbour’s  land  or  goods  is  to  seek  his  im- 
poverishment. When  Ahab  coveted  Naboth’s  vine- 
yard (1  K 21),  and  David  coveted  Uriah’s  wife 
(2  S 11),  they  fell  into  deadly  sin,  and  similar 
desires  bring  shame  and  guilt  on  those  who  cherish 
them.  When  these  desires  are  expressed  in  acts, 
they  are  condemned  by  the  law  as  crimes.  True 
restraint  is  exercised  only  when  the  rights  of  others 
are  recognized  and  honoured. 

The  very  spring  of  covetousness  is  found  in  the 
common  experience  that  what  is  not  possessed 
seems  always  most  desirable.  The  virtues  and 
defects  of  actual  possessions  are  known  by  the 
owners,  but  the  blessings  that  are  beyond  reach 
are  painted  by  the  imagination  in  glowing  colours, 
and  incite  the  heart  to  ardent  desire.  This  tendency 
has  led  to  some  noble  achievements,  but  it  is  also 
the  source  of  amusing  comedies,  and  of  many  of  the 
deepest  tragedies  of  life.  The  very  opposite  state 
of  mind  is  happily  represented  in  the  reply  that 
James  Smetham  gave  to  a friend  when  he  was 
asked  to  go  to  Rome  and  Venice  : 

‘ I suppose  I ought  to  wish  to  go  with  you  to  Rome  and 
Venice.  . . . Nothing  but  a sense  of  duty  will  ever  drive  me  to 
Rome  and  Venice.  My  difficulty  is  to  appreciate  our  little  back- 
garden,  our  copper  beech,  our  weeping  ash,  our  little  nailed-up 
rose  tree,  and  twisting  yellow  creepers*  {Letters  of  James 
Smethamy  London,  1892,  p.  86  f .). 

Literature. — H.  L.  Martensen,  Christian  Ethics  (General), 
Edin.  1885,  p.  106 ff.;  Newman  Smyth,  Christian  Ethics, 
Edin.  1902,  p.  365 ; J.  Oswald  Dykes,  The  Manifesto  of  the 
King,  London,  1887,  p.  450.  I).  MACRAE  TOD, 

cow  (Hindu). ^ — The  belief  in  the  sanctity  of 
the  cow,  which  is  a very  prominent  feature  of 
Hinduism,  seems  to  have  been  inherited  by  the 
Indians  from  pre-historic  times,  before  they  and 

1 For  the  place  of  the  cow  in  other  religions,  see  art.  Animals 
in  vol.  i.  p.  506  ff. 
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the  Iranians  had  separated.  In  the  Avesta*  we 
meet  with  a Divine  being  called  rjeus  urvan  (or 
Goslmrun),  lit.  ‘ the  soul  of  the  cow,’  who  is  re- 
garded as  the  personification  and  guardian  of 
living  beings.  Similarly,  in  the  Rigveda  the 
mystical  relation  between  the  cow  and  the  uni- 
verse is  several  times  alluded  to.^  It  is  further 
developed  in  the  Atharvaveda,  one  hymn  of  which 
(x.  10)  is  addressed  to  Vasa,  the  prototype  of  cows, 
and  a kind  of  generating  principle  of  the  universe  ; 
and  another  (iv.  11)  to  Anadvan,  the  primeval  ox, 
to  whom  a similar  function  is  attributed.  In  Vedic 
times  the  word  go,  ‘ cow,’  was  used  to  express  some 
other  ideas,  not  merely  in  an  allegorical  way,  but 
rather  in  a mystical  sense  so  as  to  suggest  a 
mysterious  connexion  between  them  and  the  cow. 
Thus  in  the  Naighantulca  (the  ancient  list  of  Vedic 
synonyms,  on  which  Yaska  commented  in  the 
NiruMa)  the  word  go,  which  originally  and  usually 
denotes  ‘ cow,’  is  given  as  a synonym  of  (1)  earth, 
(2)  heaven,  (3)  rays  of  light,  (4)  speech,  and  (5) 
singer.®  The  Earth  especially  was  conceived  under 
the  figure  of  a cow,  and  is  so  represented  in  later 
mythology.  This  idea  goes  back  to  the  Vedic 
Samhitds.  In  a hymn,  or  rather  a prose  piece,  of 
the  Atharvaveda  (viii.  10),  Viraj,  who  ‘verily  was 
this  universe  in  the  beginning,’  is  extolled,  and  she 
is  said  to  have  come  to  various  classes  of  beings  ; 
in  paragraphs  22-29  she  comes  to  Divine  beings 
and  men,  who  milk  from  her  things  characteristic 
of  their  functions — the  milker,  the  calf,'*  and  the 
milking-vessel  being  stated  in  each  case.  Para- 
graph 24  runs  thus  : 

‘She  ascended;  she  came  to  men;  men  called  to  her:  “O 
rich  in  cheer,  come  I ” ; of  her  Manu  son  of  Vivasvant  was  young 
[lit.  “calf"];  earth  was  vessel ; her  Prthi  son  of  Vena  milked; 
from  her  he  milked  both  cultivation  and  grain.’® 

This  passage  contains  the  germ  of  a myth  which 
has  been  fully  developed  in  the  Puranas." 

‘ Pfthu,  son  of  Vena,  having  been  constituted  universal 
monarch,  desired  to  recover  for  his  subjects  edible  plants, 
which,  during  the  preceding  period  of  anarchy,  had  all  perished. 
He  therefore  assailed  the  Earth,  which,  assuming  the  form  of  a 
cow,  fled  from  him  and  traversed  all  the  heavenly  regions.  At 
last  she  yielded  to  him,  and  promised  to  fecundate  the  soil  with 
her  milk.  Thereupon  Pfthu  flattened  the  surface  of  the  earth 
with  his  bow,  uprooting  and  thrusting  away  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  mountains.  Having  made  Svayathbhuva  Manu, 
the  calf,  he  milked  the  Earth,  and  received  the  milk  into  his 
own  hand,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Thence  proceeded  ail 
kinds  of  corn  and  vegetables  upon  which  people  subsist  now 
and  always.  By  granting  life  to  the  Earth,  Prthu  was  as  her 
father;  and  she  thence  derived  the  patronymic  appellation 
Pxthim  (“  daughter  of  Prthu  ”).  Then  the  gods,  the  sages,  the 
demons,  the  Raksasas,  the  Gandharvas,  Yaksas,  Pitrs,  serpents, 
mountains,  and  trees  took  a milking  vessel  suited  to  their  kind, 
and  milked  the  Earth  of  appropriate  milk.  And  the  milker  and 
the  calf  were  both  peculiar  to  their  own  species.’ 

This  story  is  most  frequently  alluded  to  in  classi- 
cal Sanskrit  literature.  In  legends  and  popular 
stories  the  Earth  is  occasionally  said  to  assume  the 
figure  of  a cow,  especially  in  times  of  distress,  and 
to  implore  the  gods  for  help,  or  to  give  advice  to  a 
king  or  queen,  to  whom  she  appears  in  a dream. 
Again,  the  mythical  identification  of  the  Earth 
with  a cow  furnishes  the  basis  of  many  poetical 
conceits,  e.g.  that  a king  should  milk  the  Earth 
tenderly  in  order  to  get  plentiful  revenue,  etc.  (see 

1 e.g.  Yasna,  xxviii.  1,  xxix.  6.  9 (for  a complete  list  of  refer- 
ences, see  Bartholomae,  Altiran.  Wiirterb.  l.')40  (Strassburg, 
1901);  cf.  also  the  Pahlavi  texts  translated  in  SEE  v.  20  f.,  163, 
402,  xvii.  380,  xxxvii.  237  ft. 

2 e.g.  i.  153.  3,  viii.  90.  16,  x.  11.  1.  On  the  cow  in  the  period 
of  the  Rigveda,  see  Macdonell,  Vedic  Mylhol.  (=  GIAP  iii.  la), 
Strassburg,  1897,  Index,  s.vv.  ‘Cow,’  ‘Cows’;  and  Zimmer, 
Altind.  Leben,  Berlin,  1879,  p.  221  ff. 

3 Eaigh.  i.  i.  4,  5,  ii.  iii.  16.  Classical  lexicographers  attribute 
stiil  further  meanings  to  the  word  go  ; e.g.  Ilemachandra  in  the 
Anekdrthasmhgraha  (i.  6)  enumerates  the  following  meanings : 
sun,  water,  eye,  heaven,  heavenly  quarter,  kine,  ray  of  light, 
thunderbolt,  earth,  arrow,  and  speech. 

4 ’The  Hindus  suppose  that  a cow  yieids  milk  only  in  the 
presence  of  her  calf. 

® Harvard  Oriental  Series,  viii.  G14. 

® The  account  in  the  text  is  from  the  Fffriw  Purarjia  (Wilson’s 
tr.,  London,  1864-70,  i.  ch.  xiii.).  More  details  given  in  other 
Purapas  are  mentioned  in  Wilson,  i.  188  ff. 
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Bbhtlingk-Roth,  Sanshrit-  Worterb. , St.  Petersburg, 
1855-75,  s.v.  ‘Go,’  12). 

The  identification  of  cow  and  speech  has  not 
given  rise  to  popular  myths,  but,  as  speech  is  re- 
garded as  something  Divine  in  origin  and  holy  in 
character,  it  added  to  the  sanctity  of  the  cow, 
thougli  this  identification  was  perhaps  due  not 
so  much  to  a popular  association  of  ideas  as  to 
a chance  similarity  of  sound  between  the  two 
words  go,  ‘cow,’  and  gd,  ‘to  sing,’  or  perhaps  gir 
‘speech.’ 

The  sanctity  of  the  cow,  which  has  been  shown 
to  underlie  certain  ancient  mythical  concepitions, 
has  a practical  bearing  on  religion.  It  was  con- 
sidereef  a heinous  sin  to  kill  a cow  or  to  eat  her 
flesh.  A well-known  verse*  says;  ‘All  that  kill, 
eat,  and  permit  the  slaughter  of,  cows,  rot  in  hell 
for  as  many  years  as  there  are  hairs  on  the  body  of 
the  cow  so  slain.’  The  same  feeling  is  already 
present,  but  not  yet^  so  strongly  developed,  in 
Vedic  times.  The  Satapatha  Brdhmana,  when 
prohibiting  the  eating  of  the  flesli  of  the  cow 
(iii.  1,  2,  21),  adds  the  interesting  statement: 
‘Yajuavalkya  said:  “I,  for  one,  eat  it,  provided 
that  it  is  tender.”  ’ And  the  Gj-hya  Sutras  permit 
the  slaughter  of  a cow  on  the  arrival  of  a guest, 
especially  at  a wedding  or  a sacrifice.  But  this 
ancient  practice  was  given  up  in  later  times,  when 
substitutes  for  the  flesh  of  a cow  became  the  rule 
in  the  entertainment  of  guests.® 

In  the  Great  Epic  the  sacredness  of  the  cow  is  a 
firmly  established  fact.  Chapters  69-82  of  tlie 
Anusdsana  parvan  of  the  Mahdbhdrata,^  which 
chiefly  treat  of  the  giving  of  cows  and  the  merit 
acquired  by  it,  contain  much  curious  information 
about  the  religious  ideas  regarding  the  cow,  wliich 
became  deeply  engrained  in  the  Hindu  mind 
through  the  superstitious  veneration  of  the  cow. 
The  rea.son  alleged  for  its  sacredness  is  that 
cows  are  the  essential  requisites  for  sacrifice, 
and  that  ‘ with  their  milk  and  with  the  Havis 
manufactured  tlierefrom  they  uphold  all  creatures 
of  the  universe  ’ (81.  2) ; they  are  themselves  sacred 
and  capable  of  cleansing  others.  Not  only  are  the 
cows  themselves  sacred,  but  the  five  products  of 
the  cow  (pailchagavya) — milk,  curds,  ghi,  dung, 
and  urine — are  means  of  purifying  man,  and  are 
used  in  many  ways  for  tliat  purpose,  some  of 
which  are  rather  disgusting.  But  the  pious  are 
told  ‘never  to  feel  any  repugnance  for  the  urine 
and  the  dung  of  tlie  cow  ’ {ib.  78.  17).  A curious 
myth  relating  to  the  latter  item  is  told  in  the 
Mahdbhdrata  (xiii.  82) : 

^ri,  the  goddess  of  Foituiie,  who  had  left  the  demons  for  the 
gods,  came  to  the  cows,  desiring  to  reside  in  them.  They 
would,  however,  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  fickle  deity,  hut 
in  the  end  they  were  moved  by  her  entreaties  and  consented  to 
honour  her  : ‘ Do  thou  live  in  our  urine  and  dung ; both  these 
are  sacred,  O auspicious  goddess  I ’ 

Cows  are  the  daughters  of  the  heavenly  Surabhi 
(‘the  fragrant  one,’  so  called  from  the  peculiar 
smell  of  cows),  who  was  created  by  Prajapati  from 
his  breath  (Satapatha  Brdhmana,  vii.  5.  2,  6). 
This  notion  gives  rise  to  the  following  myth  : * 

‘ Daksa  the  creator,  for  the  sake  of  the  beings  ho  had  created, 
drank  a quantity  of  nectar.  He  became  gratified  witli  tlie 
nectar  he  had  quaffed,  and  thereupon  an  eructation  came  out, 
diffusing  an  excellent  perfume  all  round.  As  the  result  of  that 
eructation,  Daksa  saw  that  it  gave  birth  to  a cow  which  he 
called  Surabhi.  This  Surablii  was  thus  a daughter  of  his, 
which  had  sprung  from  his  mouth.  The  cow  called  Surabhi 
brought  forth  a number  of  cows,  which  came  to  be  regarded  os 
the  mothers  of  the  world.’ 


1 Mahahhdrata^  xiii.  74.  4. 

2 The  ancient  ^iractice  was  noticed  by  a writer  of  the  7th 
cent.,  Bhavabhuti,  in  his  dramatical  play  Uttarariimfickarita; 
4th  Act;  but,  as  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  remote  past,  we  cannot 
draw  any  conclusion  from  it  with  regard  to  the  usage  at  the 
time  of  the  author. 

3 We  quote  from  Pratapa  Chandra  Ray’s  translation  (Calcutta, 
1893). 

4 Mahdbhdratat  xiii.  77. 
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There  is  also  a cow-heaven,  Goloka,  the  resi- 
dence of  Surahhi.  Once  the  mother  of  cows  prac- 
tised austerities,  and  so  pleased  Brahma  by  her 
freedom  from  cupidity  that  he  granted  her  immor- 
tality and  assigned  her  as  residence  a region  above 
the  three  worlds,  the  famous  Goloka,  while  her 
daughters  live  among  men.  In  another  account,^ 
however,  Surabhi  is  said  to  dwell  in  Rasatala,  the 
lowest  region  in  the  nether  world,  and  to  have  for 
daughters  the  Dikpalis,  or  goddesses  presiding  over 
the  heavenly  quarters.  The  cow-heaven,  Goloka, 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  epics  and  the 
Puranas.  It  is  described  as  a kind  of  paradise,  a 
most  beautiful  place  of  the  greatest  splendour  and 
happiness,  which  can  be  attained  only  by  the  most 
pious  and  virtuous,  especially  by  givers  of  cows 
and  by  their  worshippers.  For  the  cow  became 
the  centre  of  a peculiar  worship,  with  proper 
mantras  {Mahdhharata,  xiii.  80.  1-3,  78.  24  f.)  and 
rites.  ^ The  devotees  had  to  recite  the  names  of 
the  cows,  and  to  bow  their  heads  in  reverence  to 
them  (ih.  78.  16),  and  they  were  enjoined  to  subsist 
on  the  five  products  of  the  cow,  to  bathe,  using  cow 
dung  at  the  time,  etc.  For  some  religious  pur- 
poses the  devotee  has  to  live  and  to  sleep  among 
cows  in  a cow-pen,  or  to  follow  a cow  everywhere, 
as  did  Dilipa  in  the  story  told  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Raghuvamia. 

Lastly,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  stoiy 
according  to  which  Krsna,  one  of  the  most  popular 
gods  of  India,  passed  his  youth  among  cowherds 
and  became  the  lover  of  the  gopls,  their  daughters, 
especially  of  the  lovely  Radha.  This  fact  illus- 
trates the  high  reputation  which  resulted  from  the 
connexion  Avith  cows,  since  even  herdsmen  were 
thought  the  fit  guardians  and  companions  of  the 
highest  god. 

Reverence  for  the  cow  has  not  diminished  in 
modern  times.®  It  is  well  known  that  the  Hindus 
of  the  present  day  are  filled  with  horror  at  the 
slaughter  of  the  cow,  which  is  therefore  prohibited 
in  native  States  under  treaties  Avith  the  English. 

Literature. — The  literature  is  given  in  the  article. 

H.  Jacobi. 

COYOTEROS. — The  Coyoteros  are  a tribal 
division  of  the  Apaches  (q.v.),  said  by  Drake 
(Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States,  Philadelphia, 
1884,  i.  424)  to  have  been  the  largest  and  fiercest 
of  all  the  Apache  tribes,  although,  oAving  to  the 
indiscriminate  method  in  Avhich  tribal  names  have 
been  ap])lied,  it  is  difficult  to  make  certain  that 
other  tribes  are  not  included  in  the  estimate  of  its 
size.  The  original  home  of  the  Coyoteros  Avas  on 
the  head-Avaters  of  tlie  Gila,  between  that  river 
and  San  Carlos  ; but  they  were  of  nomadic  habits, 
and  ranged  through  Arizona  and  western  New 
Mexico.  Geogi-aphically,  they  are  divided  into 
tAvo  groups — Pinal  Coyoteros  and  White  Mountain 
Coyoteros.  The  greater  number  of  them  are  now 
located  on  the  San  Carlos  reservation,  Avith  other 
tribes  of  the  Apaches.  They  took  a prominent 
part  in  the  rebellion  caused  by  the  discontent 
which  followed  when  the  Apaches  were  moved 
from  their  tribal  grounds  to  a reservation. 

Tlie  Spanish  name  Coyotero  is  said  to  have  been 
given  tliem  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  sub- 
sisted partly  on  the  flesh  of  coyotes,  or  prairie 
Avolves  (Hardy,  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Mexico, 
London,  1829,  p.  430,  quoted  by  Bancroft,  NR  i. 
474).  Ruxton  (Journ.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  1st  ser., 
ii.  95  [1850])  calls  them  coyoteros,  or  ‘ Avolf-eaters.’ 
It  is  suggested,  hoAvever,  that  the  name  may  have 
been  derived  from  their  roving  and  unsettled 
habits  (Hodge,  Handbook,  p.  356).  Among  the 

1 M ahohhdrata,  iii.  102.  For  other  references  to  Goloka,  see 
Bohtlinnk-Rotfi,  s.v. 

^ Of.,  further,  Hillehrandt,  Rituallit.  (=  GIAP  iii.  2),  Strass- 
burpr,  1897,  p.  83. 

'•>  See  the  very  full  discussion  of  this  subject  in  PR  ii.  226  ff. 


Tonto  Apaches  they  are  known  as  Paldwi  or 
PawUkna  (Gatschet,  Yuma-Spr.  i.  [1883]  371,  411 ; 
ZE  XV.  123),  while  the  Navaho  name  for  them  was 
Silkd,  ‘ on  the  mountain  ’ (ten  Kate,  Synonymic, 
Amsterdam,  1884,  p.  6). 

In  culture  they  did  not  ditter  materially  from 
the  other  Apaches.  Among  the  Apache  tribes 
themselves,  distinctions  Avere  recognized  in  the 
character  of  the  Aveapons,  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  Coyoteros  being  the  method  of  winging  the 
arroAVS.  These  bore  three  feathers  on  the  shaft, 
Avhich  was  of  reed,  finished  Avith  hard  Avood  and 
tipped  with  iron  or  flint  (Cremony,  Life  among  the. 
Apaches'^,  San  Francisco,  1877,  p.  103).  Like  other 
members  of  the  Athapascan  linguistic  stock,  they 
readily  assimilated  the  culture  of  neighbouring 
tribes;  and,  just  as  the  Lipan  followed  the  Co- 
manche, the  Pinal  Coyoteros  shoAved  traces  of 
Pueblo  customs.  Their  nomadic  habits,  as  Avell 
as  the  character  of  the  country,  Avere  unfavourable 
to  any  great  advance  in  civilization,  while  their 
habitat  in  Sierra  Blanca  was  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  raids  by  Avhich,  like  other  Apaches,  they 
acquired  food  and  wealth.  Their  captives  were 
held  as  slaves  until  ransomed  or  sold.  The  Pinal- 
enos  earned  an  unenviable  notoriety  by  their  suc- 
cess in  this  tribal  pursuit  (see  Bartlett,  Personal 
Narrative  of  Travels  in  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
1854).  Apaches  are  divided  into  clans,  but  these 
are  not  totemic.  Their  names  are  taken,  not  from 
animals,  but  from  natural  features  of  their  locality. 
Affiliation  of  the  clans  in  different  tribes  is  recog- 
nized. Among  the  Coyoteros,  clans  have  been 
recorded,  counterparts  of  Avhich  have  been  found 
among  other  Apache  divisions  and  also  among  the 
Navahos;  while  Bourke  (JAFL  iii.  [1890]  112)  re- 
cords a number  of  identifications  between  the  White 
Mountain  Apaches  and  the  Pinal  Coyoteros. 

The  Apaches  displayed  little  care  in  the  disposal 
of  their  dead.  The  method  followed  by  the  Coyo- 
teros is  described  by  H.  C.  Yarrow  (‘A  Further 
Contribution  to  the  Study  of  the  Mortuary  Customs 
of  the  North  American  Indians,’  1 RBEW,  1881, 
p.  lllf.),  who  says  they  take  the  least  possible 
trouble.  A hole  in  the  ground  made  by  a tree 
stump  or  a stone  is  found,  and  into  this  they  cram 
the  body,  partially  wrapped  up.  The  stone  or 
stump  is  then  rolled  back.  They  mourn  for  thirty 
days,  uttering  loud  lamentations  at  intervals ; but, 
he  adds,  unless  they  are  reminded  of  it,  this  is 
frequently  forgotten. 

Literature. — References  to  the  Coyoteros  are  scattered 
through  the  literature  dealing  with  the  Apaches  (see  above, 
and  at  end  of  art.  Apaches,  in  vol.  i.);  cf.  also  especially  foot- 
notes, passim^  in  Bancroft,  NR ; and  F.  W.  Hodge,  Hand- 
book of  American  Indians  ( = Bull.  30  BE,  Washington,  1907), 
pt.  1,  under  ‘Apache’  and  ‘Coyotero.’ 

E.  N.  Fallaize. 

CREATION. — I.  The  conception  in  primitive 
heathenism. — The  principle  of  causality  is  a neces- 
sary category  of  thought.  The  desire  for  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  and  origin  of  things  is  inborn. 
It  stimulates  the  eager  Avonder  and  prompts  the 
clamorous  questions  of  every  child  and  savage. 
Primitive  man  is  philosophical  in  so  far  as  he  does 
not  take  things  as  a matter  of  course,  as  he  makes 
the  phenomena  around  him  objects  of  reflexion,  as 
he  is  keen  to  understand  how  everything  came 
about.  He  is  mentally  a child,  Avith  a child’s 
vague  fears  of  the  unknoAvn,  a child’s  love  of  a 
thrilling  tale,  and  a child’s  readiness  to  be  satisfied 
with  any  explanation,  however  grotesque  and 
absurd,  of  the  things  which  arouse  his  interest. 
Curiosity  and  credulity  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  primitive  mind,  and  the  roots  of  all  mythology, 
which  has  not  inaptly  been  called  ‘ primitive  meta- 
physics. ’ At  the  same  time  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  the  childhood  of  the  race  included  the  maturity 
of  the  individual,  and  in  not  a few  creation-myths 
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there  are  features  which  reflect  the  vices  and 
passions  of  grown  men  as  well  as  the  simjjlicity  of 
children.  The  theories  of  the  savage  are  of  neces- 
sity like  their  inventor,  matching  his  Larharic 
manners  and  customs,  his  crude  emotions  and  rude 
conduct.  Primitive  man  stands  helpless  in  the 
midst  of  a universe  of  which  he  knows  not  the 
laws,  hut  he  is  of  imagination  all  compact,  and 
therefore  never  at  a loss  for  an  answer  to  the 
questions  which  are  the  subject-matter  of  science 
and  philosophy.  He  can  explain  the  phenomena 
of  Nature,  the  making  of  the  universe,  the  descent 
of  man.  The  background  of  all  myths  is  the 
experience  of  primitive  man  interpreted  by  himself. 
The  tales  he  spins,  the  theories  he  invents,  may  be 
grave  or  gay,  prosaic  or  poetical,  attractive  or 
repulsive,  clever  or  absurd  ; enough  if  they  satisfy 
him.  He  does  not  know  how  defecti'^eis  his  logic, 
how  riotous  his  fancy.  He  is  experimenting  in 
thought  as  best  he  can,  and  ‘the  science  of  the 
modern  savant  has  been  evolved  out  of  the  errors 
of  the  simple  savage’  (Jevons,  Introd.  p.  9). 

But  the  problem  of  origins  has  to  be  solved  by 
religion  as  well  as  by  philosophy,  though  it  is 
approached  from  a different  side  and  in  a different 
spirit.  Man  has  not  only  a speculative,  but  a 
religious  instinct.  Religion  is  one  of  his  native 
vital  forces,  without  which  he  would  have  what 
Schelling  termed  ‘ an  original  atheism  of  conscious- 
ness.’ No  one  can  manufacture  his  religion,  which 
is  a native  personal  datum  ; all  that  he  requires  is 
the  due  exercise  and  cultivation  of  Nature’s  supreme 
gift.  It  is  this  element  in  the  common  conscious- 
ness of  all  generations  which  makes  the  search  for 
a Creator  a continuous  pursuit.  The  question 
whether  ‘ the  savage  state  . . . represents  an 
early  condition  of  mankind  ’ (Tylor,  Prim.  CuU.!^ 
i.  32),  or  whether  we  might  ‘ as  well  judge  the  wine 
by  the  dregs  as  primitive  man  by  the  savage  ’ 
(Gwatkin,  Knowledge,  of  God,  1908,  i.  253),  may  be 
left  open.  For  in  the  genuine  products  of  the 
religious  sense,  uncontaminated  by  the  fancies  of 
the  mythopoeic  faculty,  there  seems  to  be  no  con- 
trast of  high  and  low.  Increasing  research  into  the 
mental  habits  of  the  least  advanced  races  of  man- 
kind now  living  tends  to  demonstrate  that,  side  by 
side  with  the  most  foolish,  tedious,  and  often 
repulsive  myths,  there  is  almost  invariably  a higli, 
if  vague,  conception  of  a good  Being  who  is  the 
Maker  of  all  things,  the  undying  Guardian  of  the 
moral  life  of  men.  The  evidence  is  presented 
with  adequate  thoroughness  and  with  literary 
charm  in  the  writings  of  Andrew  Lang  and  F.  B. 
Jevons. 

A.  Lang  stands  in  wonder  before  ‘ the  iiigii  gods  of  low  races  ’ 
(Making  of  Religion'^,  p.  173 ff.).  Ho  must  needs  smile  at  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Flint  in  the  earlier  days  of  Comparative 
Religion  (in  Faiths  of  the  World,  Edin.  1882,  p.  413),  that  ‘ at  the 
bottom  of  the  religious  scale  ...  it  is  always  easy  to  see  how 
wretchedly  the  divine  is  conceived  of  . . . how  little  conscious 
of  his  own  true  wants  ...  is  the  poor  worshipper’  (ib.  p.  263). 
He  is  convinced  that  the  animistic  theory  of  Spencer  and  Tylor 
does  not  fit  the  facts.  ‘ The  high  gods  of  savages  are  not  ghosts  ’ 
(p.  250).  ‘ It  is  a positive  fact  that  among  some  of  the  lowest 
savages  there  exists,  not  a doctrinal  and  abstract  Mono- 
theism, but  a belief  in  a moral,  powerful,  kindly  creative  Being, 
while  this  belief  is  found  in  juxtaposition  with  ghosts,  totems, 
fetishes,  and  so  on  ’ (p.  254  f.).  Lang  presents  ‘ an  array  of 
moral  and  august  savage  supreme  Beings  ’ ; and  he  believes 
that  ‘an  old,  nay,  an  obsolete  theory — that  of  degeneration  in 
religion — has  facts  at  its  basis,  which  its  very  supporters  have 
ignored,  which  orthodoxy  has  overlooked’  (p.  252). 

He  finds  that  ‘ the  belief  in  relatively  pure  creative  beings, 
whether  they  are  morally  adored,  without  sacrifice,  or  merely 
neglected,  is  so  widely  diffused  that  Anthropology  must  ignore 
them,  or  account  for  them  as  “loan-gods,”  or — give  up  her 
theory’  (ib.  p.  229).  He  observes  that  the  idea  of  a Good 
Maker,  once  reached,  becomes  ‘the  germ  of  future  theism,’  and 
he  seeks  the  highest  confirmation  of  his  theory  in  the  religion 
of  Israel,  which  is  ‘probably  a revival  and  purification  of  the 
old  conception  of  a moral,  beneficent  creator,  whose  creed 
had  been  involved  in  sacrifice  and  anthropomorphic  myth’ 
(Lang,  Myth,  Rit.  and  Rel.  i.  329). 

Unfortunately  this  involution  of  religion  in 


mythology  is  all  but  universal.  When  primitive 
man  tries  to  explain  how  tlie  world  was  made,  his 
speculative  faculty  lands  him  in  aU  kinds  of  error 
and  confusion  ; his  theories  are  incredibly  childish 
and  whimsical. 

‘ Savages  begin  ...  by  mythically  regarding  various  animals, 
spiders,  grasshoppers,  ravens,  eagles,  cockatoos,  as  the  creators 
or  recoverers  of  the  world.  As  civili2ation  advances,  those 
animals  still  perform  their  beneficent  functions,  but  are  looked 
on  as  gods  in  disguise  ’ (ib.  i.  241  f.). 

Bunjil,  the  )South  Au-stralian  maker  of  men  and 
things,  is  identified  with  the  eagle-hawk ; Cagn, 
the  Bushman  Creator,  with  the  mantis-insect ; and 
even  Bralimii  or  Visnu,  with  a boar,  a fish,  or  a 
tortoise.  Among  the  native  tribes  of  America  the 
hawk,  tlie  coyote,  or  the  musk-rat  is  the  demiurge  ; 
among  others  the  crow,  the  raven,  or  the  hare  plays 
the  chief  role  in  the  task  of  creation.  If  the 
Creator  does  not  partake  of  the  character  of  a 
totem  or  worshijjful  beast,  he  is  identified  with  a 
wizard  or  medicine-man.  Every  race  has  had  its 
legendary  account  of  the  origin  of  tilings,  and, 
while  creation-myths  can  never  be  far  in  advance 
of  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  a people,  they  may, 
and  often  do,  lag  far  behind.  Religious  conser- 
vatism makes  adult  nations  slow  to  put  away  the 
childish  things  that  faith  has  once  consecrated. 
If  a creation-legend  has  found  its  votes  sacer,  and 
been  incorporated  with  the  ritual  of  the  altar, 
scarcely  anything  short  of  a miracle  is  strong 
enough  to  charm  it  from  the  ^lojmlar  mind. 

2.  The  conception  in  civihzed  paganism. — All 
the  early  ideas  of  creation  are,  of  course,  geocen- 
tric. The  ‘earth’  of  which  mythology  offers  an 
account  may  be  but  a circle  of  hills  and  valleys 
known  to  some  wandering  tribe.  But  the  great 
phenomena  of  Nature— sun,  moon,  and  stars,  day 
and  night,  storm-wind  and  thunder-cloud,  birds 
and  beasts  and  men — are  much  the  same  every- 
where, and  they  form  the  warj)  and  woof  of  all 
cosmogonies.  In  spite  of  immense  diversities  of 
detail,  there  is  a family  likeness  in  the  creation- 
myths  of  the  world.  Nothing  is  more  striking 
than  the  parallelism  between  Hesiod’s  savage 
stories  and  those  of  the  Maoris  and  IMangaians  of 
to-day.  The  primitive  mind,  working  on  the  same 
materials,  seems  everywhere  to  evolve  the  same 
crude  and  infantine  speculations  regarding  the 
origin  of  things.  Cf.  the  artt.  on  COSMOGONY  AND 
Cosmology. 

(1)  Egypt. — The  religious  history  of  Egypt,  ex- 
tending over  many  thousands  of  years,  is  the  history 
of  a theism  almost  choked  by  an  animism  which 
deified  beasts  and  birds  and  trees.  The  priest.s  of 
the  temples,  who  were  the  advanced  thinkers  of 
the  nation,  endeavoured  to  be  true  to  the  high 
theistic  tradition,  and  therefore  chose  to  regard 
the  innumerable  popular  gods  as  only  various 
manifestations  of  tlie  one  Divine  creative  energ}’. 
Even  the  priests  were  henotheists  rather  than 
monotheists,  worshipping  one  god  as  if  there  were 
no  other,  ascribing  to  him  all  the  highest  attri- 
butes of  deity,  but  without  any  idea  of  logically 
denying  the  reality  of  other  gods,  rtah,  the  chief 
god’ of  Memphis,  whom  the  Greeks  identitied  with 
Hepha’stus,  was  called  by  his  priests  the  ‘ master- 
artisan,’  i.e.  the  Creator.  At  Elephantine,  in  the 
clay  district  beside  the  cataracts,  Khnum  was  the 
demiurge,  who  moulded  his  creatures  like  a potter. 
At  Hermopolis  it  was  Thoth  who  made  the  world, 
speaking  it  into  e.xistence.  ‘ That  which  Hows 
from  his  mouth,  happens,  and  that  which  he 
speaks,  comes  into  being.’ 

The  followinj'  hymns  date^from  at  least  2000  E.c.  (1)  To 
Ainon-Ra  ; ‘ Hail  to  thee,  maker  of  all  tbinas,  lord  of  law, 
father  of  the  gods ; maker  of  men,  creator  of  beivsts.  . . . The 
one  without  a second  . . . king  alone,  single  among  the  gods.’ 
(2)  To  rtah : ‘To  him  is  due  the  work  of  the  hands,  the  walking 
of  the  feet,  the  sight  of  the  eyes,  the  hearing  of  the  ears,  the 
breathing  of  the  nostrils,  the  courage  of  the  lieart,  the  vigour 
of  the  hand,  activity  in  body  and  in  the  mouth  of  all  the  gods 
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and  men,  and  of  all  living  animals ; intelligence  and  speech, 
whatever  is  in  the  heart  and  whatever  is  on  the  tongue  ’ 
(Renouf,  Orig.  and,  Growth  of  Rel.  of  Anc.  Egypt,  p.  220). 

In  a papyrus  at  Turin,  the  following  words  are  put  into  the 
mouth  of  ‘ the  almighty  God,  the  self-existing ’ ; ‘I  am  the 
maker  of  heaven  and  of  the  earth,  I raise  its  mountains  and  the 
creatures  which  are  upon  it : I make  the  waters.  ...  I am  the 
maker  of  heaven,  and  of  the  mysteries  of  the  twofold  horizon. 
It  is  I who  have  given  to  all  the  gods  the  soul  which  is  within 
them.  When  I open  my  eyes,  there  is  light ; when  I close 
them,  there  is  darkness.  I make  the  hours,  and  the  hours  come 
into  existence.  I am  Ghepera  in  the  morning,  Ra  at  noon,  Tmu 
in  the  evening’  (ib.  p.  221  f.).  And  the  following  is  an  extract 
from  a hymn  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Bulak  : ‘ Hail  to  thee, 
Amon-Ra  . . . lord  of  all  existences,  the  support  of  things,  the 
support  of  all  things.  The  One  in  his  works,  single  among  the 
gods  . . . Lord  of  truth,  father  of  the  gods ; maker  of  men, 
creator  of  beasts  . . . Most  glorious  one,  chief  maker  of  the 
earth  after  his  image,  how  great  are  his  thoughts  above  every 
God  1 Atmu,  maker  of  men  . . . giving  them  life  . . . listening 
to  the  poor  who  is  in  distress,  gentle  of  heart  when  one  cries 
unto  him  ’ {ib.  225). 

In  Egypt,  however,  as  everywhere,  the  mythical 
mingled  with  the  religious,  the  irrational  with 
the  rational.  See  COSMOGONY  and  Cosmology 
(Egyptian). 

(2)  India. — The  problem  of  the  origin  of  things 
naturally  fascinated  ‘ the  brooding  mind  of  India.’ 
For  ages  the  East  was  ‘ plunged  in  thought,’  and 
brought  up  a few  pearls,  with  many  empty  shells, 
from  the  depths.  Some  of  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- 
veda  are,  if  not  monotheistic,  at  least  henotheistic 
in  their  pure  and  lofty  idea  of  creation.  Varuna 
is  praised  as  the  maker  of  all  things  : 

‘ Truly  admirable  for  grandeur  are  the  works  of  Him  who  has 
separated  the  two  worlds  and  fixed  their  vast  extent : of  Him 
who  has  set  in  motion  the  high  and  sublime  firmament,  who 
has  spread  out  the  heavens  above  and  the  earth  beneath.  . . . 
This  Asura  [Lord],  who  is  acquainted  with  all  things,  has 
propped  up  these  heavens,  he  has  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the 
earth.  He  is  enthroned  above  all  the  worlds,  universal  king ; 
all  the  laws  of  the  world  are  the  laws  of  Varupa.  . . . Be- 
tween this  earth  and  the  sublime  heaven  above,  all  things, 

0 Varuna,  are  of  thy  creation  * (Darmesteter,  Sel.  Essays^  p.  284). 

But  in  India,  too,  we  see  the  inevitable  conflict 
between  religion  and  mythology,  with  religion 
often  defeated  and  defiled.  Tlie  gods  of  the  Vedas 
are,  on  the  whole,  of  the  usual  polytheistic  type, 
and  side  by  side  with  the  majestic  hymns  of 
creation  we  find  a crowd  of  fanciful,  humorous, 
often  obscene,  myths  of  the  making  of  the  world, 
all  in  flagrant  contradiction  with  every  pure  reli- 
gious conception.  See  COSMOGONY  AND  Cos- 
mology (Indian). 

The  advanced  thinkers  of  the  Vedanta  accepted 
a philosophy  of  idealism,  and  carried  it  so  far  as  to 
affirm  that  the  world  of  phenomena  had  no  real 
existence ; to  the  enlightened  it  was  all  illusion  j 
only  to  the  soul  which  was  entangled  in  the 
deception  of  the  senses  did  it  still  appear  real. 
Instead  of  explaining  the  universe,  they  explained 
it  away,  and  they  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
answer  the  question,  ‘ Who  created  maya  ? ’ 

(3)  Persia. — The  Avesta,  the  sacred  book  of  the 
Persians,  begins  with  the  words,  ‘ I proclaim  and 
worship  Ahura  Mazda,  the  Creator.’  The  religious 
poetry  of  Persia  does  not  stop  short  of  monotheism, 
while  its  mythology  and  theology  teach  a dualism 
of  the  most  pronounced  type. 

‘ It  is  through  me,’  says  Ahura  to  his  prophet,  Zoroaster, 
‘ that  the  firmament,  with  its  distant  boundaries  . . . subsists 
without  pillars  to  rest  upon  ; it  is  through  me  that  the  earth, 
through  me  that  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  take  their 
radiant  course  through  the  atmosphere  : it  was  I who  formed 
the  seeds  in  such  a manner  that,  when  sown  in  the  earth,  they 
should  grow,’  etc.  (Darmesteter,  op.  cit.  p.  288). 

Much  more  poetical  is  the  following  piece,  which 
in  its  eager  questioning  singularly  resembles  Job 
38-39  : 

‘Reveal  to  me  the  truth,  O Ahura  ! What  was  the  beginning 
of  the  good  creation  ? 

Who  is  the  father,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  time,  begat 
Order? 

Who  has  traced  for  the  sun  and  the  stars  the  paths  that 
they  must  follow? 

Who  makes  the  moon  increase  and  decrease?  . . . 

Who  has  fixed  the  earth  and  the  immovable  stars  to  establish 
them  firmly,  so  that  they  might  not  fall  ? Who  has  fixed 

1 the  waters  and  the  trees  ? 


Who  has  directed  the  rapid  course  of  the  wind  and  of  the 
clouds?  What  skilful  artist  has  made  the  light  and  the 
darkness?  . . . 

Those  are  the  things  that  I wish  to  ask  Thee,  0 Mazda,  O 
beneficent  Spirit,  O Creator  of  all  things  I ’ {ib.  p.  290  f. ). 

The  theology  of  Persia  teaches  that  from  the 
beginning  the  kingdoms  of  Ormuzd  (Ahura  Mazda, 
‘ the  Lord  Wisdom  ’)  and  Ahriman  ( Angra  Mainyu, 
‘destructive  spirit’)  were  independent  of  each 
other.  Ormuzd  created  this  material  world  as  a 
kind  of  rampart  between  the  two  invisible  realms. 
Heaven  and  its  lights  were  first  made  by  his  word ; 
then,  in  succession,  the  waters,  the  solid  land,  the 
plants,  the  animals,  and,  lastly,  man.  But  his 
rival  tried  to  undo  all  the  work,  to  spoil  the  fair 
creation.  He  confronted  light  with  darkness,  he 
pitted  demons  against  angels,  and  to  life,  love, 
virtue,  and  truth  he  opposed  error,  vice,  hatred, 
and  death.  Since  then,  the  history  of  the  world 
has  been  the  history  of  the  conflict  between  the 
two  kingdoms  of  good  and  evU,  wherein  this  earth 
is  the  broad  field  of  battle.  See,  further.  Cos- 
mogony AND  Cosmology  (Iranian). 

Lagarde  and  other  scholars  have  strongly  maintained  that 
the  Hebrew  cosmogony  in  Gn  1 is  in  some  respects  dependent 
onlthe  Persian  creation-story,  particularly  as  regards  the  order 
of  events ; but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Persian  influence 
on  Israel  did  not  begin  till  after  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the 
Priestly  Document  to  which  Gn  1 belongs.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  Persian  dualism,  with  its  eternally  opposed  principles  of 
light  and  darkness,  good  and  evil,  had  its  obvious  parallels  in 
Greek  thought,  and  was  revived  in  Manichaeism,  while  even 
shrewd  thinkers  like  J.  S.  Mill  have  thought  that  the  defects 
of  the  universe  can  be  best  explained  by  supposing  the  Creator 
hampered  through  the  insufficiency  and  intractabicness  of  the 
materials  with  which  He  had  to  work  (J.  S.  Mill,  Three  Essays 
on  Religion,  Lond.  ed.  1904,  pp.  178,  186). 

(5)  Greece.— See  Cosmogony  and  Cosmology 
(Greek). 

3.  The  Biblical  conception. — The  OT  has  three 
types  of  ideas  regarding  the  Creation,  embedded  in 
three  strata  of  its  literature.  (1)  The  first  is  found 
in  Gn  The  narrative  has  all  the  fresh  charm 

of  the  ancient  writing  (J)  to  which  it  belongs.  It 
is  full  of  naive  anthropomorphisms,  representing 
God  as  moulding,  breathing,  planting,  walking, 
and  it  undoubtedly  has  a background  of  popular 
mythology.  But  the  writer  adorns  whatever  he 
touches,  transfusing  old  legends  with  a new  spirit, 
so  that  ‘in  depth  of  moral  and  religious  insight 
the  passage  is  unsurpassed  in  the  OT’  (Skinner, 
Genesis,  52).  There  is  no  attempt  here  to  represent 
the  creation  of  ‘heaven  and  earth’;  the.se  are 
taken  for  granted ; speculation  is  not  yet  advanced 
enough  to  grapple  with  such  magnitudes.  The 
whole  interest  centres  in  the  making  first  of  man, 
and  then  of  a pleasant  and  fruitful  place  for  his 
abode.  See,  further.  Cosmogony  and  Cosmology 
(Heb.). 

(2)  Another  type  of  creation  doctrine  is  found  in 
the  Deutero-Isaiah.  It  was  the  mission  of  this 
prophet  to  comfort  Israel  in  her  exile,  and  he 
fulfils  it  by  giving  her  a lofty  conception  of  God 
the  Creator.  He  teaches  that  Jahweh  is  not 
merely  the  God  of  Israel,  but  the  only  God,  who 
brought  all  things  into  being  by  a free  act  of 
creation.  ‘ Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand?  . . . Lift  up  your  eyes  on 
high,  and  see  who  hath  created  these  ’ (Is  40*^-  ^®). 
Jafiweh  is  greater  than  the  infinite  sea  and  sky. 
It  was  this  prophet  who  made  the  creatorship 
of  Jahweh  a fundamental  Jewish  belief,  and  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  in  his  doctrine  there  is  not  the 
faintest  echo  of  the  old  creation-legends,  not  the 
remotest  suggestion  of  a primeval  chaos,  or  of  a 
conflict  between  light  and  darkness,  to  say  nothing 
of  a slaying  of  ‘dragons  of  the  prime.’  As  if  to 
lay  the  ghosts  of  all  such  superstitions,  he  makes 
the  God  of  creation  say:  ‘I  am  Jahweh,  and 
there  is  none  else.  I form  the  light,  and  create 
darkness ; I make  peace,  and  create  evil ; I am 
Jahweh,  that  doeth  all  these  things’  (Is  45®-’). 
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Pure  religion  has  gained  an  absolute  victory  over 
mythology. 

(3)  The  third  type  of  cosmogony  is  found  in 
Gn  1.  This  majestic  prologue  to  the  Bible  belongs 
to  those  Priestly  Writings  (P)  of  the  post-exilic 
period  -which  form  the  gi’eater  part  of  tlie  Hexa- 
teuch.  Our  interpretation  of  the  opening  sentences 
is  affected  by  our  solution  of  a difficult  and  delicate 
problem  of  syntax.  Most  scholars  now  read  the 
passage  thus : 

‘ When  God  began  to  create  the  heaven  and  the  earth — the 
earth  being  without  form  and  void,  and  darkness  being  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep,  and  the  spirit  of  God  brooding  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters — God  said.  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light.’ 

If  this  exegesis  is  correct,  the  writer  teaches  a 
dualism.  He  thinks  of  a dark  watery  chaos  exist- 
ing before  the  creation  began,  and  gives  it  the 
mythical  name  Tehom  (‘the  Deep’),  which  is  evi- 
dently the  Heb.  equivalent  of  the  Bab.  Tiamdt, 
This  is  the  first  of  many  jiarallels  between  the  two 
famous  Epics  of  creation.  See,  further,  Cosmo- 
gony AND  Cosmology  (Heb.). 

The  doctrine  of  a creation  out  of  nothing — ex 
nihilo—is,  nowhere  expressly  taught  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. The  first  near  approach  to  it  occurs  in  the 
words  of  the  mother  of  the  Maccabees  : ouk  dvrwv 
iirolriaev  airh  6 6ebs  (2  Mac  7^®),  which  are  too 
definitely  rendered  by  the  V ulgate : ex  nihilo  fecit 
ilia  Detis.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  on  the  other 
hand,  distinctly  reproduces  the  Platonic  doctrine 
of  the  creation  of  the  world  ‘out  of  formless 
matter,’  dfjibp^ov  CXtjs  (ID’).  In  the  NT  the 
Divine  creation  of  the  world  is  presupposed  in 
many  sayings  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  as  in 
those  which  mention  the  foundation  of  the  world 
(Mt  25®S  Lk  1D»,  Jn  Eph  1\  He  4®,  1 P 1“), 
the  creation  of  man  and  woman  (Mt  19^"®,  Ac 
17^'^®,  1 Ti  2*®) ; and  those  which  represent  Him 
as  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  (Mt  IP®,  Lk 
10^1,  Ac  17^^),  the  Source  of  all  things  (Ro  IP®, 
1 Co  8®,  Eph  4®),  the  Father  who  through  the  Son 
made  the  world  (Jn  1®,  Col  He  1®).  Faith 

grasps  the  fact  ‘ that  the  worlds  have  been  framed 
by  the  word  (^^/lart)  of  God  ; so  that  what  is  seen 
hath  not  been  made  out  of  things  which  do  appear  ’ 
(/fJ)  iK  <j>aivoiJ.lv(j)v,  He  IP). 

4.  The  Greek  conception. — While  the  old  cos- 
mogonic myths  were  fading  in  the  light  of  the  pure 
religion  of  Israel,  the  wise  men  of  Greece  were 
turning  upon  them  the  light  of  philosophy.  The 
great  decisive  step  which  the  Ionian  cosmologists 
took  once  for  all  consisted,  as  Grote  and  Zeller 
have  shown,  in  the  substitution  of  impersonal 
causes  acting  according  to  law  in  place  of  personal 
causes  acting  arbitrarily.  Burnet  expresses  the 
matter  by  simply  saying  that  they  ‘ left  off  telling 
tales.’  This  was  the  beginning  of  a new  era  in 
the  evolution  of  thought,  and  ‘history  teaches 
that  science  has  never  existed  except  among 
those  peoples  which  the  Greeks  have  influenced’ 
(Early  Greek  Phil.,  1892,  pp.  8,  27).  For  details 
of  Greek  speculation,  see  Cosmogony  and  Cos- 
mology (Greek). 

5.  The  dogmatic  conception. — Till  recent  times 
the  Church’s  doctrine  of  creation  was  based  on  the 
acceptance  of  Gn  1 as  literal  history,  and  parti- 
cularly on  an  ungrammatical  exegesis  of  the  first 
three  verses.  Most  of  the  Fathers,  the  scholastics, 
and  the  Protestant  theologians  believed  that  the 
%vorld  was  miraculously  created  out  of  nothing,  in 
six  days,  some  six  thousand  years  ago.  This  was 
a truth  of  revelation,  which  closed  all  (Questions. 
Luther  comments  on  Gn  1,  that  ‘ Moses  is  writing 
history  and  reporting  things  that  actually  hap- 
pened’ (' meldet  yeschchene  Dinge’).  The  matter 
therefore  cannot  be  treated  speculatively.  To 
reason  about  it  were  profane.  ‘ God  was  pleased,’ 
says  Calvin,  ‘ that  a history  of  the  creation  should 


exist,’  and  he  repeats  a story  of  Augustine’s  about 
‘ a good  old  man,  who,  when  some  one  pertly  asked 
. . . what  God  did  before  the  world  was  created, 
answered  : He  made  a hell  for  the  inquisitive  ’ 
(Instil.  I.  xiv.  1).  But  the  doctrine  of  creatio  ex 
nihilo  cannot  be  deduced  from  Gn  H‘®,  which 
l ather,  as  we  have  seen,  teaches  a dualism.  This 
was,  indeed,  the  exjdicit  doctrine  of  "some  of  the 
early  Fathers,  who  remained  in  closer  touch  with 
the  Jews,  and  therefore  correctly  interpreted  the 
passage  in  question.  Justin  Martyr,  quoting  Gn 
H'®,  says  that  Plato  (whom  he  accuses  of  atticizing 
Moses)  and  his  followers  ‘and  we  ourselves’  have 
thence  learned  that  ‘ through  the  Word  of  God  the 
whole  world  came  into  existence  out  of  things 
subjacent  and  before  declared  by  Moses’  (Apol.  i. 
59).  Clement  of  Alexandria  also  maintained  that 
Plato  took  from  Moses  his  doctrine  of  a formless 
matter,  expressly  referring  for  the  latter  to  Gn  1® 
(Strom.  V.  14). 

But  Christian  thought  could  not  rest  in  a 
dualism,  whether  Mosaic  or  Platonic  or  Gnostic. 
The  doctrine  of  an  eternal  matter  was  seen  to  be 
a dangerous  rival  to  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal 
Logos,  and  almost  with  one  accord  the  theologians 
of  the  East  and  West  alike  set  themselves  to 
demolish  the  pagan  conception  of  an  uncreated 
With  the  LXX  or  the  Vulgate  instead  of  the 
Hebrew  text  before  them,  they  honestly  counted 
Moses  as  a monist.  But,  though  revelation  thus 
seemed  to  be  on  their  side,  they  still  habitually 
based  their  doctrine  upon  reason.  They  were 
Christian  philosoiihers  meeting  other  philosophers 
on  common  ground.  Their  arguments  have  been 
restated  in  C.  M.  Walsh’s  recent  book.  The  Doc- 
trine of  Creation  (1910).  ‘God  alone  is  without 
beginning’  was  the  tliesis  they  defended.  If 
matter  were  uncreated,  it  would  be  equal  with 
God — a second  God.  If  there  Avere  tvvo  lirst  prin- 
ciples, they  would  be  incommunicable  Avithout  a 
third,  which  Avould  be  the  ultimate  principle. 
Plainly  the  one  must  come  from  the  other,  and, 
yet  more  plainly,  matter  from  God  rather  than  the 
reverse.  To  be  Lord  of  all,  God  must  have  created 
matter.  If  it  Avere  uncreated,  the  Avorld  could  not 
be  constructed  out  of  it,  for  it  could  not  be  recep- 
tive of  the  qualities  Avhich  God  Avished  to  impose 
upon  it,  unless  God  Himself  had  made  it  such  as 
He  wished  it  to  be.  That  Avhich  is  capable  of 
being  made  into  an  artistic  Avorld  must  itself  have 
had  a Avise  and  skilful  Maker. 

These  arguments  are  certainly  sufficient  to  prove 
the  dependence  of  all  things  upon  God,  and  the 
derivation  of  all  things  from  God.  But  the  affir- 
mation of  a time — or  rather  an  eternity’ — in  A\  hich 
God  Avas  not  a Creator,  in  Avhich  the  universe  Avas 
non-existent,  is  another  matter.  Some  of  the 
greatest  minds  found  it  impossible  to  conceiA'e  such 
acosmism.  Origen  held  that  before  the  creation  of 
our  Avorld  God  had  created  others,  as  He  Avill 
create  others  after  ours,  Avithout  beginning  or  end  ; 
that  matter,  or  the  substance  underlying  all  the 
successive  Avorlds,  is  eternally  created  (do  Princip. 
III.  V.  3-4).  Augustine  had  the  deep  and  pregnant 
thought  that  the  preservation  of  the  Avorld  is  a 
continuous  creation  (dc  Civ.  Dei,  xii.  25).  Scotus 
Erigena,  the  profoundest  thinker  in  the  kliddle 
Ages,  taught  tliat  God’s  Avorking  is  equally  eternal 
Avith  His  being ; that  creation  is  invoh’ed  in  His 
essence  ; that  He  necessarily  manifests  Himself  in 
the  Avorld  ; that  He  precedes  it  not  in  time  but  only- 
in  the  idea,  as  its  cause  (dc  Divisione  Natui'ce,  iii. 
25).  Thomas  Aquinas  confessed  that  reason  could 
only  be  satisfied  Avith  the  assumption  that  the  Avorld 
had  no  beginning  ; that,  God  lieing  the  sufficiens 
causa  nmndi,  the  cause  must  apparently  ahvays 
have  its  effect ; and  that  the  doctrine  of  a begiu- 
I ning,  or  the  non-eternity  of  the  world,  is  to  be 
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received  sola  fide,  by  an  act  of  pure  faith,  in  defer- 
ence to  authority  : ‘ Mundum  incoepisse  cst  cradi- 
hile,  non  autem  demonstrahile  vel  scihile’  (c.  Gent. 
ii.  38 ; Summa,  i.  46,  104).  The  Theologia  Ger- 
nianica  has  this  profound  passage : ‘ It  belongeth 
unto  the  Will,  and  is  its  property,  that  it  should 
will  something.  What  else  is  it  for  ? For  it  were 
vain,  unless  it  had  some  work  to  do,  and  this  it 
cannot  have  without  the  creature  (or  creation). 
Therefore  there  must  be  creatures,  and  God  will 
have  them,  to  the  end  that  the  Will  may  be  put 
in  exercise  by  their  means,  and  work’  (ch.  51). 
Jacob  Boehme  likewise  saw  that  a hidden  will, 
which  did  not  become  present  to  itself  in  the  object 
of  its  creation,  would  not  attain  to  manifestation 
for  itself,  and  so  would  remain  unconscious. 

6.  The  philosophical  conception.  — Philosophy 
entered  upon  a new  era  when  it  first  ventured  to 
ignore  and  then  to  repudiate  the  orthodox  doctrine 
of  creation.  For  a time  it  claimed  its  independ- 
ence very  modestly  and  tentatively.  It  seemed 
still  content  to  bend  the  knee  to  authority.  Bacon 
made  a distinction  between  ‘one who  philosophizes 
according  to  the  sense  alone,’  and  ‘ Sacred  Writ’— 
the  former  representing  matter  as  ‘ self-existing,’ 
the  latter  as  ‘from  God.’  That  ‘matter  was 
created  from  nothing,  we  know  by  faith,’  as  it 
is  ‘ one  to  which  those  philosophies  could  not  rise’ 

( Works,  ed.  Spedding,  v.  491).  Descartes  introduces 
his  revolutionary  ideas  in  tlie  humblest  tone.  ‘ It 
may  be  believed,  without  discredit  to  the  miracle 
of  creation,  that  the  nature  of  things  purely 
material  is  much  more  easily  conceived  when  they 
are  beheld  coming  . . . gradually  into  existence, 
than  when  they  are  only  considered  as  produced  at 
once  in  a finished  and  perfect  state’  {On  Method, 
V.).  Locke  did  not  feel  justified  in  rejecting  the 
doctrine  of  creatio  ex  nihilo.  He  maintained  that 
the  impossibility  of  conceiving  the  making  of 
something  of  which  no  part  existed  before  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a reasonable  criterion  to  set  a limit 
to  the  operations  of  an  infinite  Mind.  To  him  the 
existence  of  an  extra-mundane  Creator  was  capable 
of  demonstration.  Its  evidence,  if  he  was  not 
mistaken,  was  equal  to  mathematical  certainty 
(Hum.  Understanding,  iv.  10).  Such  demonstra- 
tions were  numerous  during  the  age  of  Natural 
Religion,  and  Coleridge,  not  without  reason,  com- 
plained that  men  had  come  to  regard  the  relation 
of  the  Creator  to  the  universe  in  the  same  light  as 
that  of  a mason  to  his  work.  Such  mechanical 
deism  easily  gave  place  to  pure  materialism.  It 
was  Spinoza  who  led  philosophy  into  more  fruitful 
fields.  As  opposed  to  those  mechanical  concep- 
tions, ‘ the  cfeveloped  idea  of  God  as  the  omni- 
present Life  of  the  world,  constantly  operating  in 
and  through  natural  laws,  is  common  to  educated 
theism  with  pantheism,  and  is  Avhat  modern  theism 
owes  to  pantheistic  exaggeration’  (Fraser,  Phil,  of 
Theism?',  p.  83).  Spinoza  regarded  the  traditional 
theory  of  creation  as  making  the  nature  of  God 
arbitrary  and  the  existence  of  the  world  a matter 
of  chance.  He  therefore  entirely  rejected  it.  For, 
though  his  Natura  naturans,  or  Nature  active, 
may  in  a manner  be  called  the  Creator  of  his 
Natura  naturata,  or  Nature  passive,  these  are 
consubstantial  and  co-eternal,  neither  before  nor 
after  the  other.  There  is  no  beginning  in  the 
universe ; there  can  be  no  end.  The  existing  order 
of  things  is  the  only  one  possible,  and  in  its  in- 
voluntary evolution  it  flows  from  its  cause,  the  one 
infinite  reality,  with  the  same  mathematical  neces- 
sity with  which  the  angles  of  a triangle  are 
derived  from  the  triangle.  Fichte  follows  Spinoza 
in  emphatically  repudiating  the  doctrine  of  crea- 
tion, calling  it  ‘ the  root  error  of  all  false  meta- 
physics and  dogmatics,’  which  perverts  the  idea  of 
God  from  the  outset,  investing  it  with  caprice, 


and  changing  thought  into  a dreaming  play  of 
fancy  (‘ein  traumendes  Phantasiren,’  Werkc,  1845, 
V.  479).  Hegel  accepts  the  category  of  creation, 
but  fills  it  with  a new  content.  ‘ God,’  he  says, 
‘ is  the  Creator  of  the  world ; it  belongs  to  His 
being.  His  essence,  to  be  Creator ; in  so  far  as  He 
is  not  this.  He  is  imperfectly  conceived.  Creation 
is  not  an  act  undertaken  once  upon  a time.  What 
belongs  to  the  Idea  belongs  to  it  as  an  eternal 
moment  or  determination’  (Werke,  1832,  xii. 
157  f. ).  ‘ God  does  not  create  the  world  once  ; He 

is  the  eternal  Creator.  This  eternal  self-revela- 
tion, this  actus,  is  His  notion.  His  definition’  (ih. 
p.  181).  ‘ Ohne  Welt  ist  Gott  nicht  Gott’  (xi.  122). 

yehleiermacher  felt  that  tlie  idea  of  a beginning  of 
God’s  creative  activity  places  Him  as  a temporal 
being  in  the  domain  of  change.  He  regarded  the 
work  of  God  as  Creator  as  one  with  His  work  as 
Preserver,  and  the  two  together  as  identical  witli 
the  totality  of  causation  in  Nature  (Der  christl. 
Glauhe,  1889,  i.  294-297). 

All  the  English  Idealists  agree  in  identifying 
the  Creation  with  God’s  self-manifestation,  which 
they  regard  as  an  eternally  necessary  moral  act. 
‘ It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  mind  or  spirit,’  says 
John  Caird,  ‘that  it  contains  in  it  the  necessity  of 
self-manifestation  in  objective  form,  and  therefore 
that  which  we  speak  of  as  “the  creation  of  the 
world  ” must  be  conceived  as  the  expression  not  of 
arbitrary  will,  but  of  the  very  nature  and  being  of 
God  ’ (Fund.  Ideas  of  Christianity,  i.  84  f . ).  Green 
expressed  the  same  profound  thought  more  daringly 
by  saying  that  the  world  is  as  necessary  to  God  as 
God  is  to  the  world.  The  words  of  two  leading 
German  thinkers  will  show  how  the  later  philo- 
sophy and  theology  have  welcomed  the  new  con- 
ception : 

‘ The  will  to  create,’  says  Lotze,  ‘ is  an  absolutely  eternal  pre- 
dicate of  God,  and  ought  not  to  be  used  to  designate  a deed  of 
His,  so  much  as  the  absolute  dependence  of  the  world  upon  His 
will,  in  contradistinction  to  its  voluntary  emanation  from  His 
nature  ’ (Out.  of  Phil,  of  Eel.  74).  ‘ It  is  a sensuous  representa- 

tion,’ says  Lipsius,  ‘ to  trace  creation  back  to  a single  act  now 
lying  in'  the  past,  or  to  speak  of  a first  beginning  of  creation ; 
rather  is  the  whole  world-development,  so  soon  as  it  is  viewed 
religiously,  to  be  brought  under  the  idea  of  creation,  conse- 
quently to  be  regarded  as  without  beginning  or  end  ’ (Dogmatik, 
293). 

We  cannot  do  better  than  close  this  section  with 
the  calm  pronouncement  of  the  Nestor  of  Scottish 
philosophy  : 

‘ I do  not  find,’  says  A.  C.  Fraser,  ‘ that  the  presence  of  order 
and  design  within  the  cosmos  means  that  the  cosmos  must 
have  had  a beginning.  That  the  universe  should  exist  without 
either  a beginning  or  an  end  of  its  orderly  metamorphoses, 
does  not  seem  less  consistent  with  the  ideas  of  theism  and 
providence,  than  the  hypothesis  of  its  sudden  creation  in  time 
— whatever  that  may  mean.  ...  We  seem  to  be  born  into 
an  unbeginning  and  unending  divinely  natural  evolution’ 
(Theism;^,  pp.  125,  133). 

7.  The  scientific  conception.  — Science  has 
widened  man’s  cosmic  view  and  increased  his 
cosmic  emotion.  His  doctrine  of  creation  is  trans- 
figured in  the  light  of  astronomy  and  geology, 
biology  and  palaeontology.  His  vision  of  the 
making  of  this  world  at  a certain  recent  time,  and 
of  the  rest  of  the  universe  with  it,  is  replaced  by 
a grander  vision  of  the  slow  and  progressive  for- 
mation, by  the  action  of  physical  forces,  of  a 
universe  in  which  countless  new  worlds  are  being 
formed  to-day  just  as  this  one — this  satellite  of  the 
sun — was  formed  hundreds  of  millions  of  years  ago. 
His  idea  of  a primeval  chaos,  which  found  expres- 
sion in  all  his  antique  cosmogonies  (as  in  Gn  1^),  is 
discarded  for  the  conviction  that,  when  he  goes 
back  as  far  as  the  wings  of  imagination  can  carry 
him,  this  universe,  however  changed  in  aspect,  is 
still  a cosmos.  And  his  old  belief  that  ‘ there  are 
just  as  many  species  of  plants  and  animals  as 
there  were  different  forms  originally  created  by 
tlie  Infinite  Being ; and  that  these  different  forms, 
according  to  the  laws  of  reproduction  imposed 
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upon  them,  produced  others,  but  always  forms  like 
themselves’  (Linnoeus),  has  yielded  to  ‘a  view  of 
life,  with  its  several  powers,  having  been  origin- 
ally breathed  by  the  Creator  into  a few  forms  or 
into  one ; and,  that,  whilst  this  planet  has  gone 
cycling  on  according  to  tlie  fixed  law  of  gravity, 
from  so  simple  a beginning  endless  forms  most 
beautiful  and  most  wonderful  have  been,  and  are 
being  evolved’  (Darwin,  Origin  of  Species^,  p.  403). 

‘ The  progress  of  science,’  as  Driver  frankly  ad- 
mits, ‘ has  brought  the  Cosmogony  of  Genesis  into 
sharp  and  undisguised  antagonism  with  the  Cosmo- 
gony of  science,  . . . and  to  expect  to  find  in  it 
supernatural  information  on  points  of  scientific  fact, 
is  to  mistake  its  entire  purpose’  [Genesis,  p.  33). 
There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  cosmogony  of 
science  that  is  in  conflict  with  that  conception  of 
‘ a great  and  good  Maker  of  the  world  ’ which  is 
found  at  the  heart  of  so  many  primitive-  and 
savage  religions ; or  with  Isaiah’s  idea  of  a Creator 
who  ‘ hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  and  meted  out  heaven  with  tlie  span,  and 
comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a measure, 
and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the 
hills  in  a balance  ’ ; or  with  the  Platonic  faith 
expressed  in  the  Timceus : ‘ Let  me  tell  you, 

then,  why  the  Creator  created  and  made  the 
universe.  He  was  good,  and  desired  that  all  things 
should  be  as  like  Himself  as  possible’  (Jowett, 
iii.  613). 

The  scientific  conception  of  creation  has  import- 
ant bearings  upon  religion.  It  has  at  once  made 
God  greater  and  brought  Him  nearer.  It  has  not 
only  immeasurably  expanded  the  heavens  which 
declare  His  glory,  but  it  has  substituted  tlie  action 
of  an  immanent  for  the  action  of  a transcendent 
Creator.  ‘ The  general  effect  of  the  intellectual 
movement  of  modern  times,’  says  J.  Fiske,  ‘ has 
been  to  discredit  more  than  ever  before  the  Latin 
idea  of  God  as  a power  outside  of  nature  and  occa- 
sionally interfering  with  it’  (Through  Nature  to 
God,  147).  The  ‘ Great  Original  ’ can  no  longer  be 
conceived  as  a Demiurge  or  Master-builder,  put- 
ting forth  His  power  once  and  then  staying  His 
hand ; His  creative  action  is  spread  all  along  the 
line  of  gradual  development,  revealing  itself  in 
ever  higher  potencies.  And  in  place  of  a God 
beyond  the  stars,  who  created  the  world  once  upon 
a time  and  then  was  content  with  ‘ seeing  it  go,’ 
we  have  a Spirit  who  is  ‘ closer  than  breathing, 
and  nearer  than  hands  and  feet.’ 


Further  researcli  into  the  ultimate  nature  of 
matter  seems  destined  to  up.set  many  hypotheses. 

‘ There  is  nothing,’  said  Lord  Kelvin,  ‘ between  absolute 
scientific  belief  in  a Creative  power,  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
theory  of  a fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms.  ...  If  you  think 
strongly  enough,  you  will  be  forced  by  science  to  the  belief  in 
God  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion  ’ (SineUenlh  ■ >n<. , 
June  1903).  And  now,  even  the  atomic  theory-  of  the  oririn  of 
things,  after  a vo^e  of  more  than  2000  years,  is  at  length  being 
set  aside,  for  it  is  found,  as  Sir  0.  Lodge  says,  that  the  ‘ atoms 
of  matter,’  instead  of  being  ultimate,  ‘ are  Uable  ...  to  break 
up  or  explode,  and  so  resolve  themselves  into  simpler  forms,’ 
called  electrons,  which  again  are  described  as  ‘ knots  or  twists 
or  vortices,  or  some  sort  of  either  static  or  kinetic  modification, 
of  the  ether  of  space’  (Life  and  Matter,  28,  32).  Ether  ‘is 
probably  the  fundamental  substratum  of  the  whole  material 
world,  underlying  every  kind  of  activity,  and  constituting  the 
very  atoms  of  which  our  own  bodies  are  composed’  (Tt,  Sub- 
stance of  Faith,  74).  ‘ If  any  one  thinks  that  ether,  w ith  .all  its 
massiveness  and  energy,  has  probably  no  psychical  significance, 

I find  myself  unable  to  agree  with  him’ (Die  Fther  of  Space, 
1909,  p.  114). 

The  scientific  idea  of  creation  as  involution  and 
evolution  has  thus  brought  us  nearer  than  ever  to 
‘the  Mind  which,  like  our  own,  must  underlie  the  n ,•  rhal 
fabric/  the  Noub  of  Anaxap^oras.  ‘The  pro**  59  of  • •.olution 
can  be  regarded  as  tlie  gradual  unfolding  of  the  Idvine 
Thought,  or  Logos,  throughout  the  universe,  by  the  ac'ion  of 
Spirit  upon  matter’  (Sribstance  of  Faith,  59).  There  are  some 
who  ‘recognise  in  this  extraordinary  development  a vuntact 
between  this  material  frame  of  things  and  a universe  higher 
and  other  than  anything  known  to  our  senses  : . . . a universe 
capable  of  infinite  development  . . . long  after  this  planet  . . . 
shall  have  fulfllled  its  present  spire  of  destiny,  and  retired  cold 
and  lifeless  upon  its  endless  way  ‘ {Life  and  MatUr,  190  f.). 
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Bab.-Assyr.  (T.  G.  Pinches),  p.  231. 

Buddhist  (J.  H.  Bateson),  p.  232. 

Christian  (A.  E.  Burn),  p.  237. 

Egyptian  (J.  Baikie),  p.  242. 

CREED  (Bab.-Assyr.). — Tliougli  the  religion  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  was  practically  homo- 
geneous, there  were  probably  nearly  as  many 
different  beliefs  as  there  were  States  or  provinces  ; 
and  the  creed  of  the  people  became  modified  from 
time  to  time,  either  through  the  progress  of  thought 
or  on  account  of  political  exigencies.  These  changes 
in  the  beliefs  of  the  people,  which  sometimes  bore 
upon  the  nature  of  the  gods  whom  they  worshipped, 
were  in  some  cases  such  as  to  form  either  important 
variations  in  the  original  creeds,  or  transformations 
such  as  might  have  made  a fresh  statement  of  their 
position  needful. 

Notwithstanding  that  this  was  the  case,  it  is  not 
certain  that  in  any  of  the  centres  of  religious 
teaching  the  priests  ever  thought  of  putting  forward 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a creed,  as  we  understand 
the  word  to-day  ; indeed,  no  document  in  which 


Hebrew. — See  ‘ Jewisli.’ 

Jewish  (H.  Hirschfei.d),  p.  244. 

Muhammadan  (S.  Lane-Poole),  p.  246. 

Parsi  (N.  Sodeeblom),  p.  247. 

they  have  formulated  the  articles  of  their  belief 
has  yet  come  down  to  us,  e.xcept  the  well-known 
legends  of  their  gods  (which,  however,  are  more  of 
the  nature  of  sacred  books),  and  certain  introduc- 
tions to  incantations.  Tliat  they  should  have 
formulated  a statement  of  their  religious  beliefs, 
however,  would  not  by  any  means  have  been  either 
an  impossible  thing  or  against  their  ideas  of  religious 
propriety.  Often  enoimh,  and  seemingly  at  all 
periods, ' they  declared  tlieir  creeds  in  the  names 
they  bore.  Thus,  in  the  time  of  l.ugal-anda  .and 
Uru-ka-gina  (c.  4000  n.C. ),  we  meet  witli  names 
similar  U)  the  following:  (S)Hr-Bau,  ‘ man  of  Ban’ ; 
Ura-Dumuzi,  ‘servant  of  Tanimuz’;  Enim-Suru- 
pak  * -zida,  ‘ the  word  of  Surupak  is  true,’  or  the 

1 Or  Sxikurra.  This  was  the  god  of  Surippak,  or  Siiruppnk, 
now  Earn,  which  was  the  city  of  Ut-napKtim,  the  Babylonian 
Noah. 
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like  ; Amar-ASnan,  ‘ the  corn-god’s  steer,’  etc.  ; 
and  names  of  the  same  character  continued  to  be 
used  all  through  the  succeeding  periods.  During 
the  early  Semitic  period  (2000  B.C.)  there  occur 
names  like  Summa-Uu-lA-tlia,  ‘ if  God  were  not  my 
god  ’ ; &umma-ilu-lA-SamaS,  ‘ if  my  god  were  not 
the  sun-god’;  Sin-IA-Sanan,  ‘Sin  (the  moon-god) 
has  no  equal  ’ ; Zer-panitum-ummi,  ‘ Zerpanltum  is 
my  mother’;  Yaum-tlu,  ‘Jah  is  God’;  Nabium- 
tlu,  ‘ Nebo  is  god,’  etc.  In  Assyrian  literature  we 
likewise  find  such  names  as  ASSur-taklak,  ‘ I trust 
in  Assur’;  Tukulti-Ninip,  ‘my  trust  is  Ninip,’ 
with  its  synonym  TiikuUi-dpil-eSarra  (Tiglath- 
pileser),  ‘ my  trust  is  the  son  of  £-sarra  ’ ; Usur- 
dmat  - Ea,  ‘ keep  the  word  (or  command)  of  Ea  ’ ; 
Sin-Sad4a,  ‘ Sin  is  our  mountain  (of  defence),’  etc. 
Some  names  express  belief  as  to  the  identity  of 
divinities — possibly  in  opposition  to  those  whose 
creed  was  different ; for  instance,  Nabd-yffu,  ‘ Nebo 
is  Jah’;  Yd-Dagtinu,  ‘Jah  is  Dagon’;  and  such 
names  as  Yd-dhini,  ‘Jah  is  our  father,’  form  an 
interesting  series.  The  Babylonians,  like  all  the 
Semites,  were  intensely  religious,  and  seldom 
objected  to  asserting  their  creed  ; indeed,  some  of 
the  above  names  show  that  the  Western  Semites 
in  general  announced  it  boldly,  and  that  what  men 
called  themselves  became,  as  it  were,  a challenge 
to  such  as  they  regarded  as  heterodox. 

Naturally,  these  are  very  short  professions  of 
faith,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  longer  ones  are 
likely  to  be  found.  Sometimes,  however,  it  seems 
to  have  been  considered  necessary  to  make  some 
kind  of  a statement  before  beginning  the  utterance 
of  an  incantation.  This  took  the  form  of  a recital 
of  some  religious  or  mythological  event,  which 
justified  the  mystic  words  and  the  ceremonies 
which  were  to  follow.  Among  these  are  the  stories 
of  the  various  evil  spirits,  the  poetical  description 
of  the  vine  of  Eridu,  and  the  primitive  account  of 
the  Creation  prefixed  to,  and  forming  part  of,  the 
incantation  to  toothache.  The  composition  most 
like  a creed,  however,  is  that  known  as  the 
bilingual  story  of  the  Creation,  which  is  prefixed 
to  an  incantation  for  purification  : 

Incantation. — The  holy  house,  the  house  of  the  gods,  in  a holy 
place  had  not  been  made  ; 

A plant  had  not  been  brought  forth,  a tree  had  not  been 
created ; 

A brick  had  not  been  laid,  a beam  had  not  been  shaped  ; 

A house  had  not  been  built,  a city  had  not  been  constructed  ; 
A city  had  not  been  made,  the  inhabitants  had  not  been 
installed  (?) ; 

Niffer  had  not  been  built,  g-kural  had  not  been  constructed  ; 
Erech  had  not  been  built.  E-anna  2 Jiad  not  been  constructed  ; 
The  Abyss  had  not  been  made,  Eridu  had  not  been  con- 
structed ; 

The  holy  house,  the  house  of  the  gods— its  seat  had  not  been 
made ; 

The  whole  of  the  lands  were  sea. 

When  within  the  sea  there  wa;?  a stream. 

In  that  day  Eridu  was  made,  E-sagila  was  constructed — 
£l-sagila,  which  the  god  Lugal-du-azaga  had  founded  tvithin 
the  Aby.s3. 

Babj'Ion  was  built,  E-sagila  was  completed ; 

He  made  the  gods  and  the  Anunnaki  altogether, 

The  holy  city,  the  seat  of  their  hearts’  joy,  as  supreme  he 
proclaimed. 

Marduk  bound  together  a reed-bank  before  the  waters, 

He  made  earth,  and  poured  it  out  against  the  bank, 

To  settle  the  gods  in  a seat  of  joy  of  heart. 

He  made  mankind — 

Arum  made  the  seed  of  mankind  with  him. 

He  made  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  living  creatures  in  the 
desert ; 

He  made  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  and  set  (them)  there. 
Wells  proclaimed  he  their  name. 

Herb,  the  marsh-plant,  the  reed,  and  the  thicket,  he  made  ; 
He  made  the  verffure  of  the  plain  ; 

The  lands  (and)  the  marshes  were  the  reedy  bank. 

The  cow,  her  young,  the  steer ; the  sheep,  her  young,  the 
lamb  of  the  fold  ; 

Plantations  and  forests  also. 

The  goat  and  the  wild  goat  were  dear  (?)  to  him. 

Lord  Marduk  made  a bank  on  the  sea-shore, 

. . . . [whi]ch  at  first  he  made  not, 

1 The  temple  at  Niffer.  2 The  temple  at  Erech. 

3 Or,  ‘ as  (being)  good.’ 


he  caused  to  be. 

[He  majde  [the  plant],  he  made  the  tree— 

[Everything]  he  made  there — 

(He  laid  the  brick],  he  made  the  beams  ; 

[He  constructed  the  house],  he  built  the  city ; 

[He  built  the  city],  he  established  the  community ; 

[He  built  the  city  Niffer],  he  built  E-kura  the  temple  ; 

[He  built  the  city  Erech],  he  b[uilt  £-a]na  [the  temple]. 

Here  the  obverse  breaks  off,  and,  where  the  text  becomes 
legible  again,  on  the  reverse,  it  is  an  incantation  for  purifica- 
tion, similar  to  many  others  in  Assyro-Babylonian  literature. 

It  seems  prob.able  that  tlie  other  centres  of  Divine 
worship  in  Babylonia  had  similar  statements  of  the 
creed  held  in  the  place,  and  this  presupposes  theo- 
logical schools  and  colleges  for  the  priests.  At 
present  we  do  not  know  much,  if  anything,  about 
them ; but  the  temple-libraries  may  ultimately 
yield  information  upon  the  point,  together  with 
statements  of  their  beliefs  similar  to  that  trans- 
lated above. 

Cf.  also  artt.  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  and 
Cosmogony  and  Cosmology  (Bab.). 

Literatceb. — M.  Jastrow,  Rel.  Bab.  u.  Assyr.,  Giessen, 
1905  ff. ; T.  G.  Pinches,  ‘ Relig.  Ideas  of  the  Babylonians  ’ 
{Journ.  of  Vic.  Inst.,  1895),  Rel.  of  Bab.  and  Assyr.,  London, 
1906,  ‘ La  Rel.  des  Babyloniens  2000  ans  avant  J.-C.’  (1st  Congr. 
for  Hist,  of  Religions,  Paris,  1900),  ‘Y5  and  Yawa’  (PSBA, 
1892),  ‘ The  Bab.  Gods  of  War  ’ (ib.  1906),  ‘ The  Legend  of  Mero- 
dach  ’ (ib.  1908),  ‘ The  Goddess  Istar  ’ (ih.  1909) ; F.  Delitzsch, 
Babel  und  Bibel,  Leipzig,  1905,  p.  74,  and  passim. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 

CREED  (Buddhist). — Nearly  six  centuries  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ,  at  a time  when  religious 
speculation  in  India  was  rife,  Siddhartha  Gautama, 
the  son  of  a Sakya  chieftain,  went  forth  from  his 
home  to  ‘seek  after  what  was  right.’  Reverence 
and  affection  for  the  founder  of  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  religions  have  led  his  disciples,  during 
many  centuries,  and  in  different  Eastern  countries, 
to  embellish,  in  apocryphal  literature,  the  story  of 
Gautama’s  life  and  teaching.  But  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  the  scheme  of  life,  religious  faith,  and 
moral  standards  attributed  to  the  founder  of  Bud- 
dhism represents  his  actual  teaching.  In  regard  to 
this  the  greatest  authorities  on  Buddhism  are 
agreed. 

‘ When  it  is  recollected,’  says  Rhys  Davids,  ‘ that  Gautama 
Buddha  did  not  leave  behind  him  a number  of  deeply  simple 
sayings,  from  which  his  followers  subsequently  built  up  a 
system  or  systems  of  their  own,  but  had  himself  thoroughly 
elaborated  his  doctrine,  partly  as  to  details,  after,  but  in  its 
fundamental  points  even  before,  his  mission  began  ; that,  during 
his  long  career  as  teacher,  he  had  ample  time  to  repeat  the 
principles  and  details  of  the  system  over  and  over  again  to 
his  disciples,  and  to  test  their  knowledge  of  it ; and  finally,  that 
his  leading  disciples  were,  like  himself,  accustomed  to  the 
subtlest  metaphysical  distinctions,  and  trained  to  that  wonder- 
ful command  of  memory  which  Indian  ascetics  then  possessed  ; 
when  these  facts  are  recalled  to  mind,  it  will  be  seen  that  much 
more  reliance  may  reasonably  be  placed  upon  the  doctrinal 
parts  of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures  than  upon  correspondingly 
late  records  of  other  religions’  (Buddhism,  p.  86 f.). 

Oldenberg  (Buddha,  p.  206 f.,  Eng.  tr.)  speaks  to  the  same 
general  effect : ‘ On  the  whole  we  shall  be  authorized  to  refer 
to  Buddha  himself  the  most  essential  trains  of  thought  which 
we  find  recorded  in  the  sacred  texts,  and  in  many  places  it  is 
probably  not  too  much  to  believe  that  the  very  words  in  which 
the  ascetic  of  the  Sakya  house  couched  his  gospel  of  deliverance 
have  come  down  to  us  as  they  fell  from  his  lips.  We  find  that, 
throughout  the  vast  complex  of  ancient  Buddhist  literature 
which  has  been  collected,  certain  mottoes  and  formulas,  the 
expression  of  Buddhist  convictions  upon  some  of  the  weightiest 
problems  of  religious  thought,  are  expressed  over  and  over 
again  in  a standard  form  adopted  once  for  all.  Why  may  not 
these  be  words  which  have  received  their  currency  from  the 
founder  of  Buddhism,  which  had  been  spoken  by  him  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  times  throughout  his  long  life,  devoted  to 
teaching  ? ’ 

In  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  the  birthplace  of 
Buddhism,  there  was,  at  the  time  when  the  new 
religion  came  into  being,  a maze  of  interacting 
ideas,  which  Rhys  Davids  {Early  Buddhism,  p. 
23)  has  classified  as  follows:  (1)  The  very  wide 
and  varied  group  of  ideas  about  souls  supposed 
to  dwell  within  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals, 
and  to  animate  moving  objects  in  Nature  (trees 
and  plants,  rivers,  planets,  etc.).  These  may  be 
summed  under  the  convenient  modem  term  of 
Animism.  (2)  We  have  later  and  more  advanced 
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ideas  about  the  souls  supposed  to  animate  the 
greater  plienomena  of  Nature.  These  may  be 
summed  under  the  convenient  modern  term  of 
Polytheism.  (3)  We  have  the  still  later  idea  of  a 
unity  lying  behind  all  these  phenomena,  both  of 
the  first  and  of  the  second  class — the  hypothesis  of 
a one  First  Cause  on  which  the  whole  universe  in 
its  varied  forms  depends,  in  which  it  lives  and 
moves,  and  which  is  the  only  reality.  This  may 
be  summed  under  the  convenient  modern  term 
of  Monism.  (4)  We  have  the  opposite  view.  In 
this  the  First  Cause  has  either  not  been  reached  in 
thought,  or  it  has  been  considered  and  deliberately 
rejected ; but  otherwise  the  whole  soul-theory  has 
been  retained  and  amplified,  and  the  hypothesis  of 
the  eternity  of  matter  is  held  at  the  same  time. 
This  may  be  summed  under  the  convenient  modern 
term  of  Dualism. 

‘These  modern  Western  terms,  though  useful  tor  classifica- 
tion, never  exactly  fit  the  ancient  Eastern  thought.  And  we 
must  never  forget  that  the  clear-cut  distinctions  we  now  use 
were  then  perceptible  to  only  quite  a few  of  the  clearest 
thinkers.  Most  of  the  people  held  a strange  jumble  of  many  of 
the  notions  current  around  them.  The  enumeration  here  made 
is  merely  intended  to  show  that,  when  Buddhism  arose,  the 
country  was  seething,  very  much  as  the  Western  world  was  at 
the  same  period,  with  a multitude  of  . . . theories  on  all  sorts 
of  questions — ethical,  philosophical,  and  religious.  There  was 
much  superstition,  no  doubt,  and  no  little  sophistry.  But, 
ovring  partly  to  the  easy  economic  conditions  of  those  times, 
partly  also  to  the  mutual  courtesy  and  intellectual  alertness  of 
the  people,  there  was  a very  large  proportion  of  them  who  were 
earnestly  occupied  in  more  or  less  successful  attempts  to  solve 
the  highest  problems  of  thought  and  conduct  ’ (ib.  p.  24). 

Traces  of  the  influence  of  all  these  ideas  upon 
his  mind  can  be  found  in  the  teaching  of  Gautama, 
but  the  current  beliefs  satisfied  neitlier  his  nature 
nor  his  aspirations.  In  two  authoritative  texts  he 
reveals  the  reasons  why  prevailing  beliefs  were 
impotent  to  satisfy  him,  and  why  he  set  himself  to 
endeavour  to  get  to  the  fountain-head  of  truth. 
The  first  is  as  follows  : 

‘ An  ordinary  unscholared  man,  though  himself  subject  to  old 
age,  not  escaped  beyond  its  power,  when  he  beholds  another 
man  old,  is  hurt,  ashamed,  disgusted,  overlooking  the  while  his 
own  condition.  Thinking  that  that  would  be  unsuitable  to  me, 
the  infatuation  of  a youth  in  his  youth  departed  utterly  from 
me  ’ (Aiiguttara,  i.  146). 

The  other  text  says  : 

‘ Before  the  days  of  my  enlightenment,  when  I was  still  only  a 
Bodhisat,  though  myself  subject  to  re-birth,  old  age,  disease, 
and  death,  to  sorrow  and  to  evil,  I sought  after  things  subject 
also  to  them.  Then  methought : Why  should  I act  thus  ? Let 
me,  when  subject  to  these  things,  seeing  the  danger  therein, 
seek  rather  after  that  which  is  not  subject  thereto,  even  the 
supreme  bliss  and  security  of  Nirvana’  (Majjhima,  i.  163). 

After  having  followed,  to  no  purpose,  the  paths  of 
metaphysical  speculation,  of  mental  discipline,  and 
of  ascetic  rigour,  Gautama  reaped  on  one  memor- 
able night  the  fruit  of  his  prolonged  spiritual 
effort,  the  truth  of  things  being  of  a sudden  so 
clearly  revealed  to  him  that  thenceforth  he  never 
swerved  for  a moment  from  devotion  to  his  creed 
and  to  the  mission  that  it  imposed  upon  him. 

The  enlightenment  which  Gautama  received,  and 
which  was  regarded  by  himself  and  his  followers 
as  a victory  over  all  the  powers  of  darkness,  is 
uniformly  described  as 

‘a  mental  state  of  exaltation,  bliss,  insight,  altruism.  The 
different  Suttas  emphasize  different  phases,  different  facets,  as 
it  were,  of  this  condition.  But  they  regard  it  as  one  and  the 
same  upheaval  of  the  whole  mental  and  moral  nature, — will, 
emotion,  and  intellect  being  equally  concerned.  Thus  one  Sutta 
(the  MahA-saccaka)  lays  stress  on  the  four  Raptures,  and  the 
three  forms  of  Knowledge ; another  (the  Dvedhfl-vitaklca)  on  the 
certainty,  the  absence  of  doubt;  another  (the  Bhaya-bherava) 
on  the  conquest  over  fear  and  agitation ; another  (the  Ariya- 
pariyesanS,)  on  the  bliss  and  security  of  the  Nirvana  to  which 
he  then  attained.’ 

In  the  first  of  these  Suttas  the  recital  ends : 

‘ When  this  knowledge,  this  insight,  had  arisen  within  me, 
my  heart  was  set  free  from  the  intoxication  of  lusts,  sot  free 
from  the  intoxication  of  becomings,  set  free  from  the  intoxica- 
tion of  ignorance.  In  me,  thus  emancipated,  there  arose  the  cer- 
tainty of  that  emancipation.  And  I came  to  know  : “Re-birth 
is  at  an  end.  The  higher  life  has  been  fulfilled.  What  had  to 
be  done  has  been  accomplished.  After  this  present  life  there 
will  be  no  beyond.”  This  last  insight  did  I attain  to  in  the  last 
watch  of  the  night.  Ignorance  was  beaten  down,  insight  arose, 


darkness  was  destroyed,  the  light  came,  inasmuch  as  I was 
there  strenuous,  aglow,  master  of  myself ' (Rhys  Davids,  Early 
BudO.hismy  p.  35  f.X 

Having  received  enlightenment,  Buddha  pro- 
ceeded to  Benares.  There  he  met  some  of  his 
former  disciples,  the  five  ascetics,  and  explained 
to  them  the  fundamental  truths  of  liis  religion — 
an  exposition  preserved  in  the  Dhammachakka- 
ppavattana  Sutta,  the  Sutta  of  the  Foundation  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Kighteousness. 

‘This  expression  is  usually  translated  “Turning  the  wheel  of 
the  Law,”  which,  while  retaining  the  Buddhist  figure  of  speech, 
fails  to  represent  the  idea  the  figure  was  meant  to  convey  ; the 
rendering  in  the  text  gives  up  the  figure  in  order  to  retain  the 
underlying  meaning.  The  “coX-ra”  (Pali  cakka)  is  no  ordinary 
wheel;  it  is  the  sign  of  dominion;  and  a “cai'rararfi”  is  “he 
who  makes  the  wheels  of  his  chariots  roll  unopposed  over  all 
the  world” — a universal  monarch.  Eharma  (Pali  Dhamma)  is 
not  law,  but  that  which  underlies  and  includes  the  law, — a 
word  often  most  difficult  to  translate,  and  best  rendered  here 
by  truth  or  righteousness;  whereas  the  w’ord  “law  ” suggests 
ceremonial  observances,  outw'ard  rules,  which  it  was  precisely 
the  object  of  Gautama's  teaching  to  do  away  with.  Pravartana 
(Pali  ppavattana)  is  “setting  m motion  onwards,”  the  com- 
mencement of  an  action  which  is  to  continue.  The  whole 
phrase  means,  therefore,  “To  set  rolling  the  royal  chariot- 
wheel  of  a universal  empire  of  truth  and  righteousness  ” ' (Rhys 
Davids,  Buddhism^  p.  45). 

The  full  text  of  the  Sutta  is  as  follows  : 

‘There  are  two  extremes  which  he  w'ho  has  gone  forth  ought 
not  to  follow' — habitual  devotion,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
passions,  to  the  pleasures  of  sensual  things,  a low  and  pagan 
W'ay  (of  seeking  satisfaction),  ignoble,  unprofitable,  fit  only  for 
the  worldly-minded  ; and  habitual  devotion,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  self-mortification,  which  is  painful,  ignoble,  unprofitable. 
There  is  a Middle  Path  discovered  by  the  Tath&gata— a path 
which  opens  the  e^'es,  and  bestow’s  understanding,  which  leads 
to  peace,  to  insight,  to  the  higher  wisdom,  to  Nirvana.  Verily  I 
it  18  this  Aryan  Eight-fold  Path ; that  is  to  say,  Right  Views, 
Right  Aspirations,  Right  Speech,  Right  Conduct,  Right  Mode 
of  Livelihood,  Right  Effort,  Right  Mindfulness,  and  Right  Rap- 
ture. 

Now  this  is  the  Noble  Truth  as  to  suffering.  Birth  is  attended 
with  pain,  decay  is  painful,  disease  is  painful,  death  is  painful. 
Union  with  the  unpleasant  is  painful,  painful  is  separation  from 
the  pleasant ; and  any  craving  unsatisfied,  that,  too,  is  painful. 
In  brief,  the  five  aggregates  of  clinging  (that  is,  the  conditions  of 
individuality)  are  painful. 

Now  this  is  the  Noble  Truth  as  to  the  origin  of  suffering. 
Verily  1 it  is  the  craving  thirst  that  causes  the  renewal  of 
becomings,  that  is  accoinjmnied  by  sensual  deliglits,  and  seeks 
satisfaction,  now  here,  now  there, — that  is  to  say,  the  craving 
for  the  gratification  of  the  senses,  or  the  craving  for  a future 
life,  or  the  craving  for  prosperity. 

Now  tliis  is  the  Noble  Truth  as  to  the  passing  away  of  pain. 
Verily  1 it  is  the  passing  away  so  that  no  passion  remains,  the 
giving  up,  the  getting  rid  of,  the  emanciimtion  from,  the 
harbouring  no  longer  of,  this  craving  thirst. 

Now  this  is  the  Noble  Truth  as  to  the  w'ay  that  leads  to  the  pass- 
ing aw'ay  of  pain.  Verily  1 it  is  this  Aryan  Eight-fold  Path,  that 
is  to  say.  Right  Views,  Right  Aspirations,  Right  Speecli,  Conduct, 
and  Mode  of  Livelihood,  Right  Effort,  Right  Mindfulness,  and 
Right  Rapture’  (Rhys  Davids,  Early  Budtihisin,  p.  61  f.). 

This  concise  statement  contains  all  the  essential 
elements  of  the  Buddhist  creed.  The  great  deliver- 
ance, of  which  Gautama  himself  was  conscious, 
and  the  means  whereby  he  had  attained  it,  formed 
the  basis  of  all  his  subsequent  teaching.  It  was 
this  gospel  of  deliverance  which  won  his  earliest 
disciples,  and  which  they  in  turn  were  commis- 
sioned by  the  Buddha  to  preach  to  suffering  men. 
Sixty  monks  were  soon  enrolled  ns  converts  of  the 
new  faith,  and  they  were  sent  forth  as  its  first 
apostles.  In  sending  them  forth,  Gautama  thus 
addressed  them  : 

‘ I am  delivered  from  all  fetters,  human  and  divine.  You, 
too,  O monks,  are  freed  from  the  same  fetters.  Go  forth  and 
wander  everywhere,  out  of  compassion  for  the  world,  niul  for 
tlie  welfare  of  gods  and  men.  Go  forth,  one  by  one,  in  different 
directions.  Preach  the  doctrine,  salutary  in  its  beginning, 
middle,  and  end,  in  its  spirit,  and  in  its  letter.  Proclaim  a life 
of  perfect  restraint,  chastity,  and  celibacy.  ...  I will  go  also 
to  preach  this  doctrine  ’ {Mahavagga,  i.  11.  1). 

When  the  band  of  believers  was  increased  to  a 
thousand,  Gautama  preached  his  ‘burning^  fire- 
sermon,  on  a hill  Gayilsisa,  near  Gaya  : 

‘ Everything,  O monks,  is  burning.  . . . The  eye  is  burning  ; 
visible  things  are  burning.  The  sensation  produced  by  contact 
with  visible  things  is  burning — burning  with  the  fire  of  lust 
(desire),  enmity,  and  delusion,  with  birth,  decay,  death,  grief, 
lamentation,  pain,  dejection,  and  despair.  The  ear  is  burning, 
sounds  are  burning  ; the  nose  is  burning,  odours  are  burning ; 
the  tongue  is  burning,  tastes  are  burning  ; the  body  is  burning, 
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objects  of  sense  are  burning.  The  mind  is  burning,  thoughts 
are  burning.  All  are  burning  with  the  fire  of  passions  and 
lusts.  Observing  this,  O monks,  a wise  and  noble  disciple 
becomes  weary  of  (or  disgusted  with)  the  eye,  weary  of  visible 
things,  weary  of  the  ear,  weary  of  sounds,  weary  of  odours, 
weary  of  tastes,  weary  of  the  body,  weary  of  the  mind.  Becom- 
ing weary,  he  frees  himself  from  passions  and  lusts.  When 
free,  he  realizes  that  his  object  is  accomplished,  that  he  has 
lived  a life  of  restraint  and  chastity,  that  re-birth  is  ended’ 
(Mahdvagga,  i.  21.  2ff.). 

Shortly  before  his  deatli  the  same  teaching  was 
again  committed  to  the  faithful  Ananda  : 

‘O  Ananda,  I am  now  grown  old,  and  full  of  years,  and  my 
journey  is  drawing  to  its  close  ; I have  reached  eighty  years — 
my  sum  of  days — and,  just  as  a worn-out  cart  can  only  with 
much  care  be  made  to  move  along,  so  my  body  can  only  be  kept 
going  with  difficulty.  It  is  only  when  I become  plunged  in 
meditation  that  my  body  is  at  ease.  In  future  be  ye  to  your- 
selves your  own  light,  your  own  refuge  ; seek  no  other  refuge. 
Hold  fast  to  the  truth  as  your  refuge  ; look  not  to  any  one  but 
yourselves  as  a refuge’  (Maha-parinibbdna-sutta , ii.  32,  33). 

Gautama  afterwards  delivered  a summary  of  the 
duties  of  the  monks  who  were  to  be  the  mission- 
aries of  his  faith  to  the  world  : 

‘ Which  then,  0 monks,  are  the  truths  (the  seven  jewels)  it 
behoves  you  to  spread  abroad,  out  of  pity  for  the  world,  for  the 
good  of  gods  and  men  ? They  are  : (l)  the  four  earnest  reflex- 
ions (smxUi,  satipattfidna ; on  the  impurities  of  the  body, 
on  the  impermanence  of  the  sensations,  of  the  thoughts, 
of  the  conditions  of  existence);  (2)  the  four  right  exer- 
tions (sammappddhdna ; viz.  to  prevent  demerit  from  arising, 
get  rid  of  it  when  arisen,  produce  merit,  increase  it);  (3) 
the  four  paths  to  supernatural  power  (iddhi-pdda ; viz.  will, 
effort,  thought,  intense  thought) ; (4)  the  five  forces  (paMd-bala ; 
viz.  faith,  energy,  recollection,  self-concentration,  reason) ; (5) 
the  proper  use  of  the  five  organs  of  sense ; (6)  the  seven 
“limbs”  of  knowledge  (bodhy-anga ; viz.  recollection,  investi- 
pjation,  energy,  joy,  serenity,  concentration  of  mind,  equanim- 
ity) ; (7)  the  noble  eight-fold  path ' (Mahd-parinibbdnd,  iii.  65). 

In  order  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  regarding 
the  meaning  of  the  teaching  of  Buddha  as  set  forth 
in  the  Dhammachaklca-ppavattana  Sutta,  it  is 
necessary  not  only  to  explain  the  terms  used  in 
the  Sutta,  but  also  to  understand  the  doctrines 
which  it  involves.  In  subsequent  Suttas  each 
word,  each  clause,  and  each  idea  in  the  Discourse 
is  fully  commented  and  enlarged  upon.  It  is 
possible,  in  the  light  of  these  explanations,  to 
arrive  at  a true  conception  of  the  meaning  which 
the  Discourses  conveyed  to  early  Buddhists.  From 
the  same  sources  a general  idea  of  the  underlying 
beliefs  may  be  gained. 

I.  The  Buddhist  scheme  of  life. — In  Buddhist 
thought  man  is  not  regarded  as  a soul  residing  in 
a physical  body,  or  as  possessing  a soul  which  may 
be  separated  from  the  body  and  continue  to  exist. 
A belief  in  self  or  soul  is  regarded  so  distinctly  as 
a heresy  that  two  well-known  words  in  Buddhist 
terminology  have  been  coined  on  purpose  to  stig- 
matize it.  The  first  of  these  is  sakkdya-ditthi,  ‘ the 
heresy  of  individuality,’  the  name  given  to  this 
belief  as  one  of  the  three  primary  delusions  (the 
others  being  doubt,  and  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
rites  and  ceremonies)  which  must  be  abandoned  at 
the  very  first  stage  of  the  Buddhist  path  of  holiness. 
The  other  is  attavada,  ‘the  doctrine  of  soul  or 
self,’  which  is  a name  given  to  it  as  a part  of  the 
chain  of  causes  which  lead  to  the  origin  of  evil. 
It  is  there  classed — with  sensuality,  heresy  (as  to 
eternity  and  annihilation),  and  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  rites  and  ceremonies — as  one  of  the  four  upd- 
ddnas,  which  are  the  immediate  cause  of  birth, 
decay,  death,  sorrow,  lamentation,  pain,  grief,  and 
despair. 

What  then  is  man?  He  is  an  aggregate  of 
difierent  properties  or  qualitie.s — called  skandhas, 
or  aggregates.  These  skandhas  are  as  follows : 

(1)  the  material  properties  or  attributes  (rupa) ; 

(2)  the  sensations  (vedana) ; (3)  the  abstract  ideas 
(sannd) : (4)  the  tendencies  or  potentialities  (lit. 
‘confections,’  sahkhura)-,  and  (5)  thought,  reason 
{vihndna). 

It  is  distinctly  laid  down  that  none  of  these 
skandhas  separately,  nor  the  skandhas  as  a whole, 
is  the  soul. 


‘ Therefore,  O monks,  whatever  in  the  way  of  material  form, 
sensations,  perceptions,  etc.,  respectively,  has  ever  been,  will 
be,  or  is,  either  in  our  case  or  in  the  outer  world,  or  strong  or 
weak,  or  low  or  high,  or  far  or  near,  it  is  not  self  - this  must 
he  in  truth  perceive,  who  possesses  real  knowledge.  Whoso- 
ever regards  things  in  this  light,  O monks,  being  a wise  and 
noble  hearer  of  the  word,  turns  himself  from  sensation  and 
perception,  from  conformation  and  consciousness.  When  he 
turns  therefrom,  he  becomes  free  from  desire  : by  the  cessation 
of  desire  he  obtains  deliverance  ; in  the  delivered  there  arises 
a consciousness  of  his  deliverance  : re-birth  is  extinct,  holiness 
is  completed,  duty  is  accomplished  ; there  is  no  more  a return 
to  this  world,  he  knows’  {Mahdvagga,  i.  6.  44 ff.). 

Gautama  refused  not  only  to  give  a definite 
answer  to  questions  concerning  the  relation  of  the 
body  to  the  soul,  but  even  to  discuss  the  matter. 
The  question  ‘ whether  the  soul  is  the  same  as  the 
body,  or  difierent  from  it,’  was  one  of  the  Indeter- 
minates,  prohibited  questions. 

It  is  the  union  of  the  skandhas  which  makes  the 
individual : 

‘ Every  person,  or  thing,  or  god  is  therefore  a putting  together, 
a compound.  And  in  each  individual,  without  any  exception, 
the  relation  of  its  component  parts  is  ever  changing,  is  never 
the  same  for  two  consecutive  moments.  It  follows  that  no 
sooner  has  separateness,  individuality,  begun,  than  dissolution, 
disintegration,  also  begins.  There  can  be  no  individuality 
without  a putting  together  : there  can  be  no  putting  together 
without  a becoming ; there  can  be  no  becoming  without  a 
becoming  different ; and  there  can  be  no  becoming  different 
without  a dissolution,  a passing  away,  which  sooner  or  later 
will  inevitably  be  complete’  (Rhys  Davids,  Early  Buddhism, 
p.  57). 

The  great  fact  of  life  is  the  ‘ Wheel  of 
Life,’  called  Paticca-Sammuppada  {i.e.  origination 
through  dependence):  (1)  on  account  of  Ignor- 
ance, the  sankhdras ; (2)  on  account  of  the  sahkh- 
dras,  Consciousness ; (3)  on  account  of  Conscious- 
ness, Name  and  Form  ; (4)  on  account  of  Name 
and  Form,  the  six  Provinces  (of  the  six  senses) ; 

(5)  on  account  of  the  six  Provinces,  Contact ; 

(6)  on  account  of  Contact,  Sensation ; (7)  on 

account  of  Sensation,  Craving;  (8)  on  account  of 
Craving,  Attachment;  (9)  on  account  of  Attach- 
ment, Becoming ; (10)  on  account  of  Becoming, 
Birth;  (11)  (12)  on  account  of  Birth,  old  age,  and 
death,  grief,  lamentation,  sull'ering,  dejection, 
and  despair. 

Buddhism  teaches  that  everything  in  life  has  a 
cause,  and  that  the  Wheel  of  Life  must  revolve, 
one  cause  leading  to  another,  according  to  an 
irresistible  law.  But  there  is  no  attempt  to 
explain  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  things.  This 
Doctrine  is  embodied  in  the  familiar  stanza,  which 
is  engraved  upon  many  an  image  of  the  Buddha, 
and  impressed  upon  the  moulded  ashes  of  the 
dead  : 

‘ Of  all  the  phenomena  sprung  from  a cause 
The  Buddha  the  cause  hath  told. 

And  he  tells,  too,  how  each  shall  come  to  its  end. 

Such  alone  is  the  word  of  the  Sage  ’ {Vinaya,  i.  40). 

Death  does  not  cause  the  Wheel  of  Life  to  cease 
to  turn ; it  is  only  a link  in  the  ceaseless  chain  of 
existence.  At  the  moment  of  death  a new  life 
comes  into  being.  The  skandhas  re-combine,  under 
conditions  determined  by  the  amount  of  merit  or 
demerit  which  their  previous  combination  has 
accumulated.  The  man  is  the  same  as  his  prede- 
cessor in  the  chain  of  re-birth.  And  yet  he  is  not 
the  same ; he  is  on  a higher  or  a lower  scale  of 
existence,  according  as  his  previous  life  has  been 
good  or  bad.  This  is  karma  (q.v.),  the  doctrine  on 
which  the  whole  of  Buddhism  turns. 

Existence  is  conjoined  with  pain — pain  to  which 
there  is  no  ending.  The  conditions  which  make 
an  individual  are  the  conditions  that  give  rise  to 
pain.  Birth,  death,  disease,  unions,  separations, 
unsatisfied  cravings,  in  fact  all  that  goes  to  make 
individuality,  are  painful ; existence,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  is  painful. 

But  why  this  pain  of  life,  this  life  of  pain  ? The 
second  truth  answers  the  question.  Rhys  Davids 
says  that  the  last  words  in  this  Noble  Truth  might 
be  rendered  ‘ the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  life, 
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and  the  love  of  this  present  world  ’ {Early  Bud- 
dhism, p.  55).  The  author  of  The  Creed  of  Buddha 
says  (p.  80),  with  reference  to  this  craving,  or 
thirst,  which  Gautama  affirmed  to  be  the  origin  of 
suffering  : 

‘Desire  lor  the  pleasures,  or  rather  lor  the  joys,  that 
minister  to  the  real  sell  is  wholly  good.  It  is  desire  lor  the 
pleasures  that  minister  to  the  lower  sell ; it  is  the  desire  to 
affirm  the  lower  sell,  to  live  in  it,  to  cling  to  it,  to  rest  in  it ; 
it  is  the  desire  to  identity  onesell  with  the  individual  sell  and 
the  impermanent  world  which  centres  in  it,  instead  ol  with  the 
Universal  Sell  and  the  eternal  world  ol  which  it  is  at  once  the 
centre  and  the  circumlerence : — it  is  this  desire,  taking  a 
thousand  lorms,  which  is  evil,  and  which  proves  itsell  to  be 
evil  by  causing  ceaseless  suffering  to  mankind.  II  the  sell  is  to 
be  delivered  Ironi  suffering,  desire  lor  what  is  impermanent, 
changeable,  and  unreal  must  be  e.\tinguished  ; and  the  gradual 
extinction  ol  unworthy  desire  must  therelere  be  the  central 
purpose  ol  one’s  lile.’ 

The  question  that  Gautama  set  himself  to  solve 
was  the  cessation  of  the  pain  consequent  upon  and 
inherent  in  existence  itself,  and  the  answer  to  his 
search  was  the  attainment  of  Nirvana,  by  way  of 
the  Noble  Eight-fold  Path. 

2.  The  Eight-fold  Path. — The  divisions  of  the 
path  are,  as  already  stated  : Right  Views,  Right 
Aspirations,  Right  Speech,  Right  Conduct,  Riglit 
Mode  of  Livelihood,  Right  EH'ort,  Right  Mind- 
fulness, Right  Rapture.  The  four  stages  of  the 
path  are:  (1)  The  ‘entering  upon  the  stream. 
Conversion ; which  follows  on  (a)  companionship 
with  the  good,  (6)  hearing  of  the  law,  (c)  enlightened 
reflexion,  or  {d)  the  practice  of  virtue.  The  uncon- 
verted man  is  unwise,  under  the  influence  of  sin, 
enmity,  and  impurity  ; but  if,  by  one  or  more  of 
the  means  just  mentioned,  he  has  arrived  at  a 
perception  of  the  ‘ four  Noble  Truths,’  he  has 
become  converted,  and  has  entered  the  first  patli. 
While  in  this  path,  he  becomes  free  successively 
from  the  delusion  of  self,  from  doubt  as  to  the 
Buddha  and  his  doctrines,  and  from  the  belief  in 
the  efficacy  of  rites  and  ceremonies.  ‘ Better  than 
universal  empire  in  this  world,  better  than  going 
to  heaven,  better  than  lordship  over  all  worlds  is 
(this  three-fold)  fruit  of  the  first  path  ’ (Dham- 
mapdda,  verse  178).  (2)  The  path  of  those  who 

will  only  once  return  to  this  world.  The  converted 
man,  free  from  doubt  and  the  delusions  of  self  and 
ritualism,  succeeds  in  this  path  in  reducing  to  a 
minimum  lust,  hatred,  and  delusion.  (3)  The  path 
of  those  who  will  never  return  to  this  world  ; in 
which,  the  last  remnants  of  sensuality  and  male- 
volence being  destroyed,  not  the  least  low  desire 
for  oneself,  or  wrong  feeling  towards  others,  can 
arise  in  the  heart.  (4)  The  jiath  of  the  holy  ones  ; 
more  exactly,  worthy  ones,  arahats ; in  which  the 
saint  becomes  free  from  desire  for  material,  or 
immaterial,  existence ; from  pride  and  self-right- 
eousness, and  ignorance  (Rhys  Davids,  Bud- 
dhism, p.  108  f. ). 

Several  words  are  used  in  this  description  of  the 
Eight-fold  Path  which  require  explanation. 

i.  Right  Views. — Right  Views  refer  principally 
to  the  four  truths,  enunciated  in  the  Dhamma- 
chakka-ppavattana  Sutta,  and  the  ‘ three  signs,’ 
whicli  include  (a)  the  first  of  the  four  truths,  (h) 
impermanence,  and  (c)  non-soul,  i.c.  the  absence  of 
a soul.  Impermanence  and  non-soul  are  both 
declared  to  be  the  ‘signs’  of  every  individual, 
whether  god,  man,  or  animal. 

ii.  Right  Aspirations. — The  Buddhist  faith  does 
not  teach  the  suppression  of  all  desire,  but  the 
suppression  of  evil  desires,  low  ideals,  useless 
cravings,  idle  excitements,  by  the  cultivation  of 
the  opposite — right  desires  and  lofty  aspirations. 
In  the  Majjhima  (iii.  25)  examples  are  given  of 
right  desire,  e.g.  the  desire  for  emancipation  from 
sensuality,  aspirations  after  the  attainment  of  love 
for  others,  the  wish  not  to  injure  any  living  thing, 
the  desire  for  the  eradication  of  wrong,  and  for 
the  promotion  of  right  dispositions  in  the  heart. 


iii.  Right  Speech. — To  shun  the  company  of  the 
witless ; to  hold  communion  with  the  wise ; to 
give  honour  where  honour  is  due : this  is  a great 
blessing  [Mahd-parinihhdna  Sutta,  i.  31). 

iv.  Right  Conduct. — The  two  most  important 
features  of  this  quality  are  love  and  joy.  Love, 
in  the  Pali,  is  mettd,  and  the  Mettd  Sutta  {Sutta 
Nipdta,  viii.  7-9)  says  : 

‘ As  a mother,  even  at  the  risk  of  her  own  life,  protects  her 
son,  her  only  son,  so  let  him  cultivate  love  without  measure 
towards  all  beings.  Let  him  cultivate  towards  the  whole 
world — above,  below,  around — a heart  of  love  unstinted,  un- 
mixed with  the  sense  of  differing  or  opposing  interests.  let  a 
man  maintain  this  mindfulness  all  the  wmile  he  is  awake, 
whether  he  be  standing,  walking,  sitting,  or  l3'ing  do\STi.  This 
state  of  heart  is  the  best  in  the  world.* 

Again,  tlie  Majjhinia  (i.  129) : 

‘ Our  mind  shall  not  waver.  No  evil  speech  will  we  utter. 
Tender  and  compassionate  will  we  abide,  loving  in  heart,  void 
of  malice  within.  And  we  will  be  ever  suffusing  such  an  one 
with  the  rays  of  our  loving  thought.  And  with  that  feeling  as 
a basis  we  will  ever  be  suffusing  the  whole  world  with  the 
thought  of  love,  far-reaching,  grown  great,  beyond  measure, 
void  of  anger  or  ill-will.’ 

And  the  liivuttaica  (xxvi.) : 

‘ All  the  means  that  can  be  used  as  bases  for  doing  right  are 
not  worth  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  emancipation  of  heart- 
through  Love.  Tliat  takes  all  those  up  into  itself,  outshining 
them  in  radiance  and  glory,  just  as  whatsoever  stars  there 
be,  their  radiance  avails  not  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  radiance 
of  the  moon.  That  takes  all  those  up  into  itself,  outshining 
them  in  radiance  and  glory — just  as  in  the  last  month  of  the 
rains,  at  harvest  time,  the  sun,  mounting  up  on  high  into  the 
clear  and  cloudless  sk}^  overwhelms  all  darkness  in  the  realms 
of  space,  and  shines  forth  in  radiance  and  glory — just  as  in  the 
night,  when  the  dawn  is  breaking,  the  Morning*  Star  shines  out 
in  radiance  and  glory — just  so  all  the  means  that  can  be  used 
as  helps  towards  doing  right  avail  not  the  sixteenth  part  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  heart  through  Love.’ 

Tlie  joy  of  the  faith  is  referi'ed  to  in  the  ‘ Dia- 
logues of  the  Buddha’ : 

‘When  these  five  Hindrances  have  been  put  away  within 
him,  he  looks  upon  himself  as  freed  from  debt,  rid  of  disease, 
out  of  jail,  a free  man,  and  secure.  And  gladness  springs  up 
within  him  on  his  realizing  that,  and  joy  arises  to  him  thus 
gladdened,  and  so  rejoicing  all  his  frame  becomes  at  ease, 
and  being  thus  at  ease  ho  is  pervaded  with  a sense  of  wace, 
and  in  that  peace  his  heart  is  stayed’  (lllu's  Davids,  Dialogues 
of  the  Buddha,  i.  84). 

V.  Right  Mode  of  Livelihood. — ‘ Whoso  hurts  and 
harms  living  creatures,  destitute  of  sympathy  for 
any  living  thing,  let  him  be  known  as  an  out- 
caste  ’ {Vasala  Sutta,  Sutta  Nipdta,  vii.  2). 

vi.  Right  Effort. — This  signihes  ‘a  constant  in- 
tellectual alertness.’  The  three  cardinal  sins  of 
Buddhism  are : sensuality  {dosa),  ill-will  {moha), 
and  stupidity  or  dullness  {rdga) ; the  last  mentioned 
being  regarded  as  the  worst. 

The  ‘Pour  Great  Efforts’  {sammappadhdnd)  are 
the  effort  or  exertion  («)  to  prevent  sinfulness 
arising,  {h)  to  put  away  sinful  states  which  have 
arisen,  (c)  to  produce  goodness  not  previmisly  ex- 
isting, and  {d)  to  increase  goodness  where  it  does 
exist  {Mahd-parinibbdna-sutta,  SBE  xi.  63  n.). 

‘The  Four  Roads  to  Saintship  ’ {iddhipada)  are 
four  means  by  which  saintship  is  obtained,  viz. 
(a)  the  will  to  acquire  it,  (6)  the  necessary  exertion, 
(c)  the  necessary  jireparation  of  the  heart,  and  {d) 
investigation  {SBE  xi.  63). 

vii.  Right  BUndfulncss. — This  is  closelj’  con- 
nected with  Right  Effort.  Dialogues  in  t he  Digha 
(ii.  290-315)  and  Blajjhima  (i.  55  f.)  are  devoted  to 
the  subject : 

‘The  disciple,  whatsoever  he  does,  whether  going  forth  or 
coming  back,  standing  or  walking,  speaking  or  snent,  eating  or 
drinking,  is  to  keep  clearly  in  hfs  mind  all  that  it  means,  the 
temporary  character  of  the  act,  its  ethical  significance,  and 
that,  above  all,  behind  the  act  there  is  no  actor  (goer,  seer, 
eater,  speaker)  that  is  an  eternally  persistent  unity.’ 

viii.  Right  Rapture. — In  the  Dhammapada 
(verses  197-200)  this  Right  Rapture  is  thus  de- 
scribed : 

‘It  is  in  very  bliss  we  dwell,  we  who  hate  not  those  who 
hate  us ; 

Among  men  full  of  hate,  we  continue  void  of  hate. 

It  is  in  very  bliss  we  dwell,  we  in  health  among  the  ailing ; 

Among  men  weary  and  sick,  we  continue  well. 

It  is  in  very  bliss  we  dwell,  free  from  care  among  the  care- 
worn ; 
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Among  men  full  of  worries,  we  continue  calm. 

It  is  in  very  bliss  we  dwell,  we  who  have  no  hindrances  ; 

We  will  become  feeders  on  joy,  like  the  gods  in  their  shining 
splendour  I* 

In  conformity  with  the  Pali  text,  all  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Eight-fold  Path  are  described  by  a single 
word — ‘right.’  This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  transla- 
tion of  the  original  samma.  The  word  signifies 
‘ going  with  ’ ; used  as  an  adjective,  it  is  rendered 
‘general,’  ‘common,’ or  ‘corresponding,’  ‘mutual’; 
as  an  adverb,  ‘commonly,’  ‘usually,’  ‘normally,’ 
or  ‘fittingly,’  ‘properly,’  ‘correctly.’  It  is  used, 
in  a secondary  sense,  to  mean  round,  fit  and  per- 
fect, normal  and  complete.  ‘ Right,’  therefore,  in 
the  sense  of  ‘correct’  has  to  he  understood,  i.e.  in 
agreement  with  the  teaching  of  Gautama.  The  word 
is  not  used  with  a moral  significance.  The  eight- 
fold description  of  the  perfect  life  is  of  sucli  vital 
importance  for  the  correct  understanding  of  the 
Buddhist  creed  that  it  may  be  convenient  to  sum- 
marize the  meaning  of  each  division  of  the  path  : 

1.  Right  views ; free  from  superstition  or  delu- 

sion. 

2.  Eight  aspirations ; high  and  worthy  of  the 

intelligent  man. 

3.  Right  speech  ; kindly,  open,  truthful. 

4.  Right  conduct ; peaceful,  honest,  pure. 

5.  Right  livelihood  ; bringing  hurt  or  danger  to 

no  living  thing. 

6.  Right  effort ; in  self-training  and  self-control. 

7.  Right  mindfulness ; the  active,  watchful 

mind. 

8.  Right  rapture ; earnest  thought  on  the  deep 

mysteries  of  life. 

Gogerly  (Journ.  Ceylon  As.  Soc.,  1865)  gives  a 
slightly  different  rendering : 


1.  Correct  views  (of 

truth). 

2.  Correct  thoughts. 


Correct  doctrines. 


A clear  perception 
their  nature). 
Inflexible  veracity. 
Purity  of  conduct. 

A sinless  occupation, 


(of 


Perseverance  in  duty. 
Holy  meditation. 

Mental  tranquillity. 


3.  Correct  words. 

4.  Correct  conduct. 

5.  Correct  (mode  of 

obtaining  a)  live- 
lihood. 

6.  Correct  efibrts. 

7.  Correct  medita- 

tion. 

8.  Correct  tranquil- 

lity. 

3.  The  hindrances  in  the  way. — The  hindrances 
in  the  way  of  treading  the  Eight-fold  Path,  and 
thus  securing  deliverance,  are  very  clearly  detailed. 
They  are  described  under  different  headings— ‘ the 
Five  Hindrances,’  ‘the  Ten  Fetters,’  and  ‘the 
Four  Intoxications.’ 

(a)  The  Five  Hindrances  (nivarand)  are  sensu- 
ality, ill-will,  torpor  of  mind  or  body,  worry,  and 
wavering.  'These  affect  a man  like  debt,  disease, 
imprisonment,  slavery,  and  anxiety. — (h)  The  Ten 
Fetters  (sangyojanas)  are  : (1)  delusions  about  the 
soul  (sakkdya-ditthi),  (2)  doubt  (vicikicchd),  (3) 
reliance  on  ceremonies  (sllabhata-pardmdsa),  (4) 
sensuality  (kdma),  (5)  ill-will  [patigha),  (6)  desire 
for  re-birth  on  earth  (rupa-rdga),  (l)  desire  for  re- 
birth in  heaven  [arupa-rdga],  (8)  pride  (mano),  (9) 
self-righteousness  (uddhacca),(\0)  ignorance  (avijjd). 
— (c)  'The  Four  Intoxications  consist  in  the  mental 
infatuation  arising  from  sensual  pleasures,  from  the 
pride  of  life,  from  ignorance,  and  from  speculation. 

4.  The  ultimate  aim — Nirvana.— When  the 
traveller  has  resolutely  trodden  the  Eight-fold 
Path,  overcome  the  Hindrances,  broken  the  Fet- 
ters, and  resisted  the  Intoxications,  he  has  reached 
the  goal  of  all  Buddhist  ambition  and  effort — 
Nirvana. 

‘ To  him  who  has  finished  the  Path,  and  passed  beyond  sor- 
row, who  has  freed  himself  on  all  sides,  and  thrown  away  every 
fetter,  there  is  no  more  fever  of  grief.’  ‘ Him  whose  senses  have 
become  tranquil,  like  a horse  well  broken-in  by  the  driver ; who 


is  free  from  pride  and  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  exist- 
ence, and  the  defilement  of  ignorance — him  even  the  gods 
envy.  Such  a one  whose  conduct  is  right,  remains  like  the 
broad  earth,  unvexed ; like  the  pillar  of  the  city  gate,  un- 
moved ; like  a pellucid  lake,  unruffled.  For  such  there  are  no 
more  births.  Tranquil  is  the  mind,  tranquil  the  words  and 
deeds  of  him  who  is  thus  tranquillized,  and  made  free  by  wis- 
dom ’ (Dhammapada,  verses  90,  94-96). 

‘ They  who,  by  steadfast  mind,  have  become  exempt  from  evil 
desire,  and  well-trained  in  the  teachings  of  Gautama ; they, 
having  obtained  the  fruit  of  the  Fourth  Path,  and  immersed 
themselves  in  that  ambrosia,  have  received  without  price,  and 
are  in  the  enjoyment  of,  Nirvaqa. . . Their  old  karma  is  ex- 
hausted, no  new  karma  is  being  produced ; their  hearts  are 
free  from  the  longing  alter  future  life ; the  cause  of  their  exist- 
ence being  destroyed,  and  no  new  yearnings  springing  up  within 
them,  they,  the  wise,  are  extinguished  like  this  lamp  ’ (Ratana 
Sutta,  7.  14).  ‘ That  mendicant  conducts  himself  well  who  has 
conquered  (sin)  by  means  of  holiness,  from  whose  eyes  the  veU 
of  error  has  been  removed,  who  is  well-trained  in  religion,  and 
who,  free  from  yearning,  and  skilled  in  the  knowledge,  has 
attained  unto  Nirvana  ’ (Sammdparibbdjaniya  Sutta,  14). 

The  word  Nibbdna  (Pali  for  Nirvana)  occurs 
only  infrequently  in  the  Pitakas.  A few  illus- 
trations of  its  use  in  the  Dhammapada  are  given : 

‘ These  wise  people  [speaking  of  Arahats],  meditative,  perse- 
vering, ever  full  of  strength,  attain  to  Nirvana,  the  highest 
bliss  ’ (verse  23).  ‘ The  mendicant  who  dehghts  in  diligence, 
and  looks  with  terror  on  sloth,  cannot  fall  away, — he  is  in  the 
very  presence  of  Nirvana  ’ (verse  32).  ‘ If  thou  keepest  thyself 
as  silent  as  a broken  gong,  thou  hast  attained  Nirvana ; no 
angry  clamour  is  found  in  thee  ’ (verse  134).  [The  preceding 
verse  condemns  harsh  speaking.]  ‘The  Buddhas  declare  the 
best  self-mortification  to  be  patience,  long-suffering;  the  best 
(thing  of  all)  to  be  Nirvaqa;  for  he  is  no  (true)  monk  who 
strikes,  no  (true)  mendicant  who  insults  others’  (verse  184) 

‘ There  is  no  fire  like  lust,  there  is  no  sin  like  hate,  there  is  no 
misery  like  the  skandhas,  there  is  -no  happiness  like  peace. 
Hunger  is  the  worst  disease,  the  sankdras  the  worst  suffering  ; 
knowing  this  as  it  really  is,  is  Nirvana,  the  highest  bliss  ’ (verse 
202  !.).  ‘ Those  who  are  ever  on  the  watch,  who  study  day  and 
night,  whosj  heart  is  set  on  Nirvapa,  their  sinfulness  dies  away  ’ 
[lit.  ‘ their  Asavas  go  to  an  end  ’]  (verse  226). 

In  the  light  of  these  passages,  what  is  Nirvana? 
In  the  original  it  means  ‘going  out,’  ‘extinction.’ 
It  cannot  mean  the  extinction  of  the  soul. 

‘ It  is  the  extinction  of  that  sinful,  grasping  condition  of  mind 
and  heart,  which  would  otherwise,  according  to  the  great  mys- 
tery of  Karma,  be  the  cause  of  renewed  individual  existence. 
That  extinction  is  to  be  brought  about  by,  and  runs  parallel 
with,  the  growth  of  the  opposite  condition  of  mind  and  heart ; 
and  it  is  complete  when  that  opposite  condition  is  reached. 
Nirvapa  is  therefore  the  same  thing  as  a sinless,  calm  state  of 
mind  ; and,  if  translated  at  all,  may  best,  perhaps,  be  rendered 
“holiness” — holiness,  that  is,  in  the  Buddhist  sense,  perfect 
peace,  goodness,  and  wisdom’  (Rhys  Davids,  Buddhism,  p. 
Ill  f.).  See,  further,  art.  Nirvana. 

Describing  Nirvana,  Rhys  Davids  says  {Early 
Buddhism,  p.  72f.) : 

‘One  might  fill  columns  with  the  praises,  many  of  them 
among  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  Pali  poetry  and  prose, 
lavished  on  this  condition  of  mind,  the  state  of  the  man  made 
perfect  according  to  the  Buddhist  faith.  Many  are  the  pet 
names,  the  poetic  epithets,  bestowed  upon  it,  each  of  them — 
for  they  are  not  synonyms — emphasizing  one  or  other  phase  of 
this  many-sided  conception — the  harbour  of  refuge,  the  cool 
cave,  the  island  amidst  the  floods,  the  place  of  bliss,  emancipa- 
tion, liberation,  safety,  the  supreme,  the  transcendental,  the 
uncreated,  the  tranquil,  the  home  of  ease,  the  calm,  the  end  of 
Buffering,  the  medicine  for  all  evil,  the  unshaken,  the  ambrosia, 
the  immaterial,  the  imperishable,  the  abiding,  the  further  shore, 
the  unending,  the  bliss  of  effort,  the  supreme  joy,  the  ineffable, 
the  detachment,  the  holy  city,  and  many  others.  Perhaps  the 
most  frequent  in  the  Buddhist  texts  is  Arahatship,  “ the  state 
of  him  who  is  worthy  ” ; and  the  one  exclusively  used  in  Europe 
is  Nirvana,  the  “ dying  out,”  that  is,  the  dying  out  in  the  heart 
of  the  fell  fire  of  the  three  cardinal  sins — sensuality,  ill-will,  and 
stupidity  ’ (Sarhyutta,  iv.  251,  261). 

Such,  then,  according  to  the  authoritative  Bud- 
dliist  scriptures,  is  the  creed  of  Buddhism.  But  is 
it  the  whole  of  the  creed  which  Gautama  preached 
to  the  world  ? Was  this  the  faith  by  which  Buddha 
won  the  ‘ deepest  heart  of  the  East  ’ ? The  new 
religion  was  materialistic,  i.e.  Buddha  denied  the 
soul,  or  ego ; atheistic,  i.e.  there  was  no  place  for 
God  in  his  system  of  thought ; pessimistic,  i.e.  he 
regarded  all  existence  as  intrinsically  evil ; egoistic, 
i.e.  in  his  scheme  of  life  he  taught  men  to  think  of 
tliemselves  and  their  personal  welfare ; nihilistic, 
i.e.  he  regarded  Nothing  as  the  supreme  reality. 
Oldenberg  says  of  the  philosophy  of  Buddha  : ‘We 
have  a fragment  of  a circle,  to  complete  which, 
and  to  find  the  centre  of  which,  is  forbidden,  for 
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it  would  involve  an  inquiry  after  things  which 
do  not  contribute  to  deliverance  and  happiness’ 
(op.  cit.  p.  208).  Some  writers  have  accepted 
this  view,  and  have  sought  to  complete  the  circle 
from  its  segment,  and  to  lind  its  centre,  argu- 
ing that  a creed  involving  materialism,  atheism, 
pessimism,  egoism,  and  nihilism  could  never  have 
achieved  the  triumph  which  attended  the  propa- 
ganda of  Buddhism ; and  therefore  only  a part, 
and  not  the  whole,  of  Buddha’s  teaching  has  been 
handed  down.  It  is  claimed,  for  instance,  that  the 
central  truth  of  Buddhism  was  ‘ the  conception  that 
the  Universal  Self  is  the  true  self  of  each  one  of  us, 
and  that  to  realize  the  true  self  is  the  destiny  and 
the  duty  of  man.’  The  early  triumph  of  the  faith 
may  be  difficult  to  understand,  but  there  is  no 
ground  for  assuming  that  the  Buddhist  scriptures 
contain  an  incomplete  statement  of  the  great,  cen- 
tral, and  essential  truths  preached  by  Gautama. 
Details  of  the  teaching  may  be  lacking,  but  we  are 
in  possession  of  its  essence. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Gautama’s  scheme 
of  life  and  religious  teaching  lost  its  charm  over 
the  minds  of  men  in  the  course  of  a few  centuries 
— among  other  reasons,  on  account  of  its  negations, 
and  the  absence  of  an  effective  dynamic.  Hence 
the  rise  of  the  Mahayana  school  of  Buddhism,  and 
its  new  doctrine,  namely,  (1)  help  from  God  to  save 
oneself  and  others  from  suffering ; (2)  communion 
with  God,  which  gave  the  highest  ecstatic  rest  to 
the  soul ; and  (3)  the  possibility  of  participation  in 
the  nature  of  God,  so  that  mortals  might  become 
Divine  and  immortal.  ^ One  re.sult  quickly  fol- 
lowed. The  old  Buddhists  of  the  Hinayana  school 
were  unwilling  that  their  teacher,  Sakyamuni, 
should  occupy  a second  place  in  the  new  creed, 
and  so  they  deified  him,  and  worshipped  him  ex- 
actly as  the  Mahayana  school  worshipped  God. 
From  the  time  of  the  deification  of  Buddha,  Bud- 
dhism took  a new  lease  of  life,  and  became  one  of 
the  world’s  greatest  religions.  Modern  Buddhism 
presents  to  the  world  to-day  a curious  combination 
of  the  earliest  teaching  and  its  later  developments. 

Monier- Williams  thus  summarizes  the  acliieve- 
ments  of  the  Buddhist  faith  in  its  earliest  years  in 
the  land  of  its  birth  : 

‘ What  the  Buddha  then  did  was  this  : first  he  stretched  out 
the  hand  of  brotherhood  to  all  mankind  by  inviting  all,  without 
exception,  to  join  his  fraternity  of  celibate  monks,  which  he 
wished  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  world  itself.  Then  he 
abolished  the  Brahminical  “ ways  of  salvation,"  i.e.  Yajna 
“sacrifices,”  and  Bhakti  “devotion  to  personal  gods,”  and 
substituted  for  these  meditation  and  moral  conduct  as  the  only 
road  to  true  knowledge  and  emancipation.  And  then,  lastly, 
he  threw  open  this  highest  way  of  true  knowledge  to  all  who 
wished  to  enter  it,  of  whatever  rank,  or  caste,  or  mental  calibre 
they  might  be,  not  excepting  the  most  degraded.  Without 
doubt,  the  distinguishing  feature  in  the  Bu&ha’s  gospel  was, 
that  no  living  being,  not  even  the  lowest,  was  to  be  shut  out 
from  true  enlightenment  ’ (Buddhism,  p.  9(1  f .). 

Literature. — T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhism'^^,  London, 
1899,  also  Early  Buddhism,  do.  1008,  Buddhist  Suttas  (SBE, 
vol.  xi.),  Oxford,  1900,  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,  do.  1899, 
Questions  of  King  Milinda  (SBE,  vols.  xxxv.  xxxvi.),  1890-4 ; 
R.  Spence  Hardy,  Manual  of  Budhism-,  London,  1880; 
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J.  H.  Bateson. 

CREEDS  (Ecumenical).  — i.  The  Apostles' 
Creed. — ^Witliin  two  generations  from  the  Apostles 
a catechist  at  Rome  produced  the  famous  form  which 
lies  at  the  root  probably  of  all  similar  forms,  cer- 
tainly in  the  West,  and  reflects  without  question 
the  recent  teaching  of  the  great  Apostles  Peter 

1 Hence,  also,  the  evolution  of  the  thought  of  a Divine  Saviour 
in  the  person  of  Avalokite^vara  (q.v.),  which  was  a purely  meta- 
physical invention,  and  of  Maitreya,  the  future  Buddha. 


and  Paul.  Kattenbu-sch  traces  the  Old  Roman 
Creed  back  to  the  year  + 100  A.  D. , and  finds  in  it  the 
archetype  of  all  other  forms  in  both  East  and  West. 
Otlier  writers,  notably  Zahn  and  Sanday,  conjec- 
ture an  Eastern  type,  a sister  form,  which  they 
trace  back  to  Antioch,  regarding  the  later  legend 
of  Apostolic  authorship,  taught,  e.g.,  by  Rufinus 
(c.  A.D.  400),  as  enshrining  this  modicum  of  truth 
— that  the  Apostles  had  agreed  on  such  a form, 
which  in  the  East  and  West  passed  through  many 
modifications.  It  will  be  convenient  to  quote  this 
Old  Roman  Creed  : 

OLD  ROMAN  CREED. 

I.  1.  I believe  in  God,  (the)  i Father  Almighty ; 

II.  2.  And  in  Christ  Jesus,  His  only  Son,  our  l^rd, 

8.  Who  was  born  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Vir^n  Mary, 
4.  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate  and  buried, 

6.  the  third  day  He  rose  from  the  dead, 

6.  He  ascended  into  heaven, 

7.  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 

8.  thence  He  shall  come  to  judge  living  and  dead. 

III.  9.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 

10.  (the)  Holy  Church, 

11.  (the)  remission  of  sins, 

12.  (the)  resurrection  of  the  flesh. 

At  first  we  can  trace  only  bare  allusions,  as  in  a 

fiassage  of  Marcion’s  revised  New  Testament  where 
le  speaks  of  the  ‘ covenant  whicli  begets  us  in  the 
Holy  Church,’  and  implies  that  the  words  ‘ Holy 
Church  ’ were  contained  in  the  Baptismal  Creed 
which  had  been  taught  him  in  Rome  before  his 
breach  with  the  Church  in  A.D.  145.  So,  again,  in 
two  passages  of  Tertullian  : 

de  Virg.  Vel.  i. ; ‘The  rule  of  faith,  indeed,  is  one  altogether 
...  of  believing  in  one  God  Almighty,  Maker  of  the  world,  and 
in  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  born  of  Mary  the  Virgin,  crucified  under 
Pontius  Pilate  ; the  third  day  raised  from  the  dead,  received  in 
the  heavens,  sitting  now  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  about 
to  come  to  judge  quick  and  dead,  through  the  resurrection  also 
of  the  flesh.’ 

de  Prcescr.  xiii. : ‘ What  the  (Roman)  Church  has  made  a 
common  token  with  the  African  Churches : has  recognized  one 
God,  Creator  of  the  universe,  and  Christ  Jesus,  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  Son  of  God,  the  Creator,  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
flesh.’ 

With  scanty  references  in  Dionysius  and  Novatian, 
we  pass  on  to  the  4th  cent.,  when  Creeds  come  out 
to  the  light  of  day,  and,  greatly  to  our  advantage, 
Marcellus,  Bishop  of  Ancyra,  who  had  been  kindly 
received  as  an  exile  by  Bishop  Julius  of  Rome 
(c.  A.D.  337),  left  on  record  his  acceptance  of  the 
faith  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  accuracy  of  his 
quotation,  recorded  by  Epiphanius,  is  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  llufinus,  priest  of  Aquileia, 
who  (c.  A.D.  400)  wrote  a commentary  on  this  form, 
and  compared  with  it  the  slightly  different  form  of 
Aquileia.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Kattenbusch 
has  minimized  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
similar  Eastern  forms  of  the  3rd  century.  He 
thinks  that  the  Creeds  of  Ca'sarea  .and  Jerusalem, 
recovered  from  the  pages  of  Atlianasius  and  Cyril, 
were  derived  from  the  Roman  Creed  after  the  date 
when  Paul  of  Samosata  was  deposed  (c.  A.D.  272) ; 
and  that  the  Rom.an  Creed  was  altered  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  East,  and  became  the  parent  of  Creeds 
in  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt  as  well  ns  in  Palestine. 

At  present  the  theory  of  Kattenbusch  still  holds 
the  field,  and  is  supported  by  Harnack  ; but  his 
critics  are  closing  him  in  on  every  side.  Kunze, 
working  on  the  same  lines  as  Z.ahn,  reconstructs  an 
Antiochene  Creed  of  the  3rd  cent.,  Avhich  he  claims 
as  an  independent  sister  form  : 

CREED  OF  ANTIOCH. 

I.  1.  I believe  in  one  and  an  only  true  God,  Father  Almighty, 
Maker  of  all  things,  visible  and  invisible. 

II.  2.  And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  llisSon,  the  only-begotten 
and  firstborn  of  all  creation,  begotten  of  Him  before 
all  the  ages,  through  whom  also  the  ages  were  estab- 
lished, and  all  things  came  into  existence. 

8.  Who,  for  our  sakes,  came  down  and  was  born  of  Mary 
the  Virgin, 

4.  And  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  buried, 

B.  And  the  third  d.ay  rose  according  to  the  Scriptures, 


I The  definite  article  is  enclosed  in  brackets  when  it  is  not 
found  in  the  Greek  text  of  Marcellus. 
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6.  And  ascended  into  heaven. 

7. 

8.  And  is  coming  again  to  judge  quick  and  dead. 

III.  9.  [The  beginning  ot  the  third  article  has  not  been  re- 
corded. ] 

10. 

11.  Remission  of  sins. 

12.  Resurrection  of  the  dead,  life  everlasting.l 

The  Creed  which  Zalm  lias  reconstructed  from 
the  Didascalia,  a book  written  in  the  3rd  cent,  not 
far  from  Antioch,  affords  an  instructive  contrast. 

CREED  OF  THE  DIDASCALIA. 

I.  1.  1 believe  in  God  Almighty. 

II.  2.  And  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (His  Son  ?),  who  for  us 
came  and 

3.  was  born  of  (Mary  the?)  a virgin, 

4.  and  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate  and  died, 

6.  the  third  day  rose  from  (the  ?)  dead, 

6.  and  ascended  into  the  heavens, 

7.  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Almighty, 

8.  and  is  c niing  with  power  and  glory  to  judge  dead  and 

living. 

III.  9.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost  . . . 

10.  (a  Holy  Church?)  . . . 

12.  resurrection  of  the  dead.2 

The  uncertainties  attending  such  reconstructions 
stand  in  marked  contrast  with  the  comiiarative 
certainty  with  which  we  can  trace  back  the  Old 
Roman  Creed,  the  only  really  doubtful  point  about 
which  is  the  question  whether  originally  it  did  not 
read  : ‘ I believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,’ 
which  is  suggested  by  the  testimony  of  Tertullian. 
Tertullian,  in  his  criticism  of  Praxeas,  the  first 
modalist  Monarchian  (that  is  to  say,  a theologian 
who  confused  the  distinctions  between  the  Divine 
Persons),  says  (adv.  Praxean,  i.) : ‘He  routed  the 
Paraclete,  and  crucified  the  Father.’  Under  these 
circumstances  we  can  commend  the  prudence  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Roman  Church  if  they  dropped 
the  word  ‘ one  ’ as  liable  to  misunderstanding. 
Zahn  quotes  a passage  from  Eusebius  in  which 
heretics  are  said  to  have  accused  the  Roman  Church 
of  re-coining  the  truth  like  forgers,  and  makes  the 
acute  suggestion  that  the  reference  was  to  some 
change  in  the  Baptismal  Creed.  We  cannot  sup- 
pose that  the  immutability  of  the  Roman  Creed 
praised  by  Rufinus  would  necessarily  extend 
through  all  the  past  centuries. 

Again,  Loofs,®  comparing  4th  cent.  Eastern 
Creeds,  endeavours  to  prove  the  existence  of  an 
Eastern  type  which  would  include  the  word  ‘ one  ’ 
in  Article  I.  with  a reference  to  the  Creator : 

‘ crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate  ’ ; and  in  the  third 
division  the  words  ‘catholic’  and  ‘eternal  life.’ 
But  the  resultant  form  would  be  on  the  same  plane 
of  development  as  the  Roman,  as  compared  with 
the  theological  Creeds  of  the  4th  century.  There 
is  always  the  possibility  that  such  a Creed  may 
have  been  brought  to  the  East  from  Rome  in  the  2nd 
century.  Justin  Martyr  has  close  coincidences  of 
language,  which,  in  Kattenbusch’s  ^ opinion,  prove 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Roman  Creed,  though 
Zahn  ® thinks  that  he  is  quoting  his  own  Creed  of 
Ephesus.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Irenaeus,  whose 
writings  must  be  searched  in  the  light  of  these 
opposing  theories  before  we  can  decide  whether  he 
brought  his  creed  from  Rome  : 

c.  Beer.  i.  x.  1 : ‘ The  Church,  though  dispersed  throughout 
the  whole  world,  even  to  the  ends  o£  the  earth,  has  received 
from  the  apostles  and  their  disciples  this  faith  : [She  believes]  in 
one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
the  sea  and  all  things  that  are  in  them  ; and  in  one  Christ  Jesus 
the  Son  of  God,  who  became  incarnate  for  our  salvation  ; and  in 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  proclaimed  through  the  prophets  the  dis- 
pensations of  God  and  the  advents,  and  the  birth  from  a virgin, 
and  the  passion,  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  the 
ascension  into  heaven  in  the  flesh  ot  the  beloved  Christ  Jesus, 
our  Lord,  and  His  [future]  manifestation  from  heaven  in  the 
glory  of  the  Father  “ to  gather  all  things  in  one,”  and  to  raise  up 
anew  all  flesh  of  the  whole  human  race,  in  order  that  to  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord  and  God  and  .Saviour  and  King,  according  to  tlie 


J Theol,  fjitteraturblatt,  xxxiii.  [1911]  19,  221. 

‘ Neuere  Beitriige  zur  Gesch.  des  apost.  Symbolums,'  in 
A.  Kirchl.  Xeitschr.  vii.  (1890)  23. 

^ SymhuUk,  Tubingen,  1902,  i.  19. 

4 Das  apost.  Symbol,  ii.  283.  ^ Apo^t.  Symb.  p.  37. 


will  of  the  invisible  Father,  “ every  knee  should  bow,  of  things 
in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth,  and 
that  every  tongue  should  confess  to  Him,”  and  that  He  should 
execute  just  judgment  towards  all.’ 

While  Iremeus  has  some  jihrases  which  remind 
ns  of  the  Roman  Creed,  the  lack  of  any  mention  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  at  the  end  of  this  rule  of  faith 
makes  it  doubtful  whether  his  personal  creed  was 
any  more  tlian  a short  Christological  confession, 
the  longer  form  quoted  above  representing  a sum- 
mary of  his  ordinary  teaching  on  the  lines  laid 
down  by  tradition.  Here  is  a problem  which 
demands  further  investigation,  and  we  must  say 
the  same  of  the  very  interesting  researches  of 
Connolly  in  the  writings  of  Aphraates,  from  which 
he  deduces  the  existence  of  an  early  Syriac  Creed.* 
This  inelndes  mention  of  the  Creation  in  Art.  I.  ; 
confession  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God,  Son  of 
God,  Light  from  Light,  who  came  and  put  on  a 
body  from  Mary  the  Virgin  of  the  seed  of  the 
house  of  David,  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  sufiered 
(or  was  crucified),  went  down  to  the  place  of  the 
dead,  rose,  ascended,  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  is  judge  of  the  dead  and  of  the  living ; 
confession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  followed  by  ‘ [And  I 
believe]  in  the  coming  to  life  of  the  dead ; [and]  in 
the  mystery  of  Baptism  (of  the  remission  of  sins).’ 

After  all,  it  does  not  matter  which  way  the 
question  as  to  the  form  is  answered  ultimately, 
since  the  facts  taught  were  the  same  in  the  East  as 
in  Rome. 

The  later  history  of  the  Creed  is  still  at  some 
points  obscure.  We  know  that  it  was  used  by  the 
Abbot  Pirminius,  who  founded  monasteries  at 
Reichenau  and  Hornbach.  It  is  quoted  in  the 
Codex  Einsidlensis  199  of  the  8th  cent.,  and  the 
Dicta  Ahbatis  Pirminii,  which  was  written  about 
A.D.  730.  Probably  it  was  brought  into  its  present 
shape  at  Luxeuil  or  Bobbio.  All  the  later  addi- 
tions, such  as  ‘ descended  into  hell  ’ and  ‘communion 
of  saints,’  were  in  use  in  the  Gallican  Creeds  of  the 
5th  cent. , with  the  exception  of  ‘ maker  of  heaven 
and  earth.’  This  latest  addition  may  have  come  in 
some  way  through  the  travels  of  Columban,  who 
in  Burgundy  and  Rhaetia  came  across  relics  of  the 
Old  Latin  Church  of  the  Danube,  and  the  stream  of 
influence  which  had  flowed  from  the  East  in  earlier 
times.  ^ Nicetas  of  Remesiana  had  both  ‘ maker  of 
heaven  and  earth  ’ and  ‘ communion  of  saints  ’ in 
liis  Creed ; and  the  Faith  of  St.  Jerome,  recently 
discovered  by  Morin,  which  is  another  connecting 
link  between  East  and  West,  probably  includes 
phrases  which  St.  Jerome  had  learned  in  his  native 
Pannonian  Creed.  Any  way,  we  can  make  sure 
that  it  was  from  Rome  that  the  Received  Text  was 
finally  spread,  since  there  are  indications  that 
Pirminius  was  quoting  from  a Roman  source,  and 
there  would  be  every  reason  for  the  decision  in 
favour  of  a revision  of  the  Old  Roman  Creed  in  the 
light  of  experience  which  had  found  each  of  the 
added  phrases  useful.  The  desire  of  Charles  the 
Great  for  uniformity,  and  his  careful  inquiries 
about  the  different  uses  in  Gaul  and  in  Rome,  led 
to  the  triumph  of  this  Revision  throughout  the 
Western  Church,  as  the  Creed  of  daily  use,  although 
the  Baptismal  Creed  of  the  Church  of  England 
still  retains  certain  Gallican  peculiarities,  ‘ only- 
begotten  ’ {=%t,nigenitus,  not  unicus),  ‘shall  come 
aqain  at  the  end  of  the  world,’  and  ‘ everlasting  life 
ajter  death.’  ^ 

2.  The  Nicene  Creed. — The  history  of  the 
Nicene  Creed  begins  with  the  Council  of  Nicma, 
when  the  Creed  presented  by  Eusebius  of  Ctesarea 
was  deliberately  revised  to  guard  against  the 
doctrines  of  Arianism.  Whether  he  had  composed 
it  for  the  occasion,  or  had  simply  quoted  verbatim 

1 ZBTW,  1906,  p.  202. 

2 T.  Barns,  ‘ Some  Creed  Problems,’  in  JThSt,  190C,  p.  501. 

3 Of.  A.  E.  Burn,  The  Apostles'  Creed,  London,  1906,  p.  8 i 
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the  Creed  of  his  Church,  is  uncertain.  So  far  as  it 
goes,  it  no  doubt  follows  the  lines  of  the  Creed  of 
Caesarea,  as  his  opening  words  imply  ; but  he  adds 
a free  warning  against  Sabellianism,  and  a Baptis- 
mal Creed  is  not  likely  to  have  ended  abruptly 
with  mention  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  the  Council 
was  not  satisfied.  Prompted  by  Hosius,  Bishop  of 
Cordova,  the  Emperor  Constantine  himself  pro- 
posed the  insertion  of  tlie  term  homoousios,  wliich 
guarded  against  all  evasions  of  Scripture  teaching. 
Other  changes  may  be  noted  by  comparing  the  two 
forms. 


Creed  of  Eusebius.  Creed  of  Nioenb  Council. 


We  believe 

I.  1.  in  one  God,  the  Fathe 

Almighty,  the  maker 
of  all  things  visible 
and  invisible. 

II.  2.  And  in  one  Lord  Jesus 

Christ,  the  Word  of 
God,  God  of  God, 
Light  of  Light,  Life 
of  Life,  Son  Only-be- 
gotten, first  born  of 
every  creature,  before 
all  the  ages,  begotten 
from  the  Father,  by 
whom  also  all  things 
were  made ; 


3.  Who  for  our  salvation 

was  made  flesh,  and 
lived  as  a citizen 
among  men, 

4.  And  suffered 

6.  And  rose  again  the 
third  day, 

6.  And  ascended  to  the 

Father. 

7. 

8.  And  will  come  again  in 

glory  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead. 
III.  9.  And  we  believe  also  in 
one  Holy  Ghost ; 
Believing  each  of  these  to  be 
and  to  exist,  the  Father  truly 
Father,  and  the  Son  truly  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  truly  Holy 
Ghost,  as  also  our  Lord,  send- 
ing forth  His  disciples  for  the 
preaching,  said,  ‘Go  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.* 
Concerning  whom  we  confi- 
dently affirm  that  so  we  hold, 
and  so  we  think,  and  so  we 
have  held  aforetime,  and  we 
maintain  this  faith  unto  the 
death,  anathematizing  every 
godless  heresy. 


We  believe 

I.  1.  in  one  God,  the  Father 
Almighty,  maker  of 
all  things  visible  and 
invisible. 

II  2.  And  in  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  begotten  of  the 
Father,  only-begot- 
ten, that  is  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Father, 
God  of  God,  Light  of 
Light,  very  God  of 
very  God,  begotten, 
nob  made,  of  one 
substance  with  the 
Father,  by  whom  all 
things  were  made, 
both  those  in  heaven 
and  those  on  earth. 

3.  Who  for  us  men  and  for 

our  salvation  came 
down  and  was  made 
flesh,  and  lived  as 
Han  among  men, 

4.  Suffered, 

6.  And  rose  the  third  day. 

C.  Ascended  into  heaven. 

7. 

8.  Is  coming  to  judge  the 

quick  and  dead. 

in.  9.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But  those  who  say  ‘ Once  He 
was  not,’  and  ‘ Before  He  was 
begotten  He  was  not,’  and  ‘ lie 
came  into  existence  out  of 
what  was  not,*  or  ‘That  the 
Son  of  God  was  of  a different 
essence  {hypostasis)  or  being 
{ousia\’  or  ‘ That  He  was 
made,’  or  ‘is  changeable  or 
mutable,*  those  the  Catholic 
Church  anathematizes. 


As  Gwatkiu  has  shown  so  clearly,  the  victory 
of  Nictea  was  a surprise  rather  than  a solid  con- 
quest— a revolution  which  a minority  liad  forced 
through  by  sheer  strength  of  clearer  Christian 
thought.*  Therefore  a reaction  was  inevitable  and 
a long  controversy  followed.  It  was  not  till  A.D. 
362  that  all  the  scheming  and  creed-making  on 
Allan  lines  came  to  an  end,  when  the  most  intlnen- 


tial  of  the  semi-Arian  leaders,  who  had  consistently 
opposed  the  introduction  of  un-Scriptural  words, 
such  as  homoousios,  into  Creeds,  were  won  over  to 
the  orthodox  side  because  they  found  that  only 
thus  could  they  guard  the  sense  of  Scripture. 

About  this  time  many  local  Creeds  were  revised 
by  the  insertion  of  Nicene  terms.  By  far  the 
most  important  was  the  revised  Jerusalem  Creed, 
which  is  found  in  a treatise  of  Epiphanius,  Bishop 
of  Salaniis,  called  The  Anchored  One,  written 
about  A.D.  374.  A French  scholar  of  the  17th 
cent.,  Donys  Petau,  pointed  out  that  this  was  tlie 
Creed  afterwards  ascribed  to  tlie  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople. But  it  was  Hort  ^ who  first  pointed 

1 Studies  of  Arianism,  Cambridge,  1882,  p.  64. 

2 Two  Dissertatioyis,  Cambridge,  1870. 


out  the  importance  of  the  argument  which  may  be 
built  up  on  the  fact,  and  his  theory  connecting  it 
with  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  has  been  accepted  by  most 
critics.  He  compared  it  with  the  form  which 
Cyril  taught  his  catechumens  in  his  Catechetical 
Lectures  (c.  347).^ 


Creed  of  Jerusalem. 

I.  1.  We  believe  in  one  God, 
the  Father  Almighty, 
maker  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  of  all 
things  visible  and  in- 
visible. 

II.  2.  And  in  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  only-be- 
gotten Son  of  God, 
begotten  of  His 
Father,  very  God, 
before  all  worlds,  by 
whom  all  things  were 
made, 


8.  and  was  incarnate  and 
was  made  man, 


4.  was  crucified  and  was 
buried, 


6.  and  rose  again 
third  day, 

6, 


the 


and  ascended  into 
heaven, 

7.  and  sat  at  the  right 

hand  of  the  Father, 

8.  and  is  coming  in  glory 

to  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead,  whose 
kingdom  shall  have 
no  end. 

III.  9.  And  in  one  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Paraclete,  who 
spake  in  the  prophets, 


11.  and  in  one  baptism  of 
repentance  for  the 
remission  of  sins, 

10.  and  in  one  Holy  Catho- 
lic Church, 


Creed  op  Epiphaious. 

I.  1.  We  believe  in  one  God, 
the  Father  Almighty, 
maker  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  of  all 
thin^  both  visible 
and  invisible. 

II.  2.  And  in  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  only-be- 
gotten Son  of  God, 
begotten  of  His 
Father  before  all 
worlds — that  is  of 
the  substance  of  the 
Father^ — Light  of 

Light,  ver>'  God  of 
very  God,  begotten, 
not  made,  being  of 
one  substance  with 
the  Father,  by  whom 
all  things  were  made, 
both  that  arc  in 
heaven  and  that  are 
in  earth  ; who  for  us 
men  and  for  our  sal- 
vation came  down 
from  heaven, 

8.  and  was  incarnate  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and 
the  \'irgin  Mary,  and 
was  made  man, 

4.  and  was  crucified  for 
us  under  Pontius 
Pilate,  and  suffered 
and  was  buried, 

6.  and  rose  again  the 
third  day,  according 
to  the  Scriptures. 

6.  and  ascended  into 

lieaven, 

7.  and  sitteth  at  the  right 

liand  of  the  Father, 

8.  and  is  coming  again 

with  glory  to  judge 
Die  quick  and  the 
dead;  whose  king- 
dom shall  have  no 
end. 

III.  9.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Lord  and  Giver  of 
life,  who  proc«edeth 
from  the  Fatlier,  who 
with  the  Father  and 
the  Son  together  is 
worsliipped  and  glori- 
fied, who  spake  by 
the  prophets : 

10.  inonellolyCatholicand 
Apostolic  Church. 


12.  and  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  flesii,  and  in 
the  life  eternal. 


11.  We  acknowledge  one 
baptism  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins. 

12.  We  look  for  the  resnr- 
recDon  of  Die  dead, 
and  the  life  of  the 

world  to  come. 

Three  important  changes  must  be  noted,  wliich 
tend  to  prove  tliat  Cyril  was  the  author  of  this 
revision,  since  they  agree  with  the  teaching  in  his 
lectures  ; (i.)  Art.  7 from  sat  to  sitteth-,-  (ii.)  Art.  S 
from  in  glory  to  with  glory ; ^ (iii. ) Art.  12  from  resur- 
rection of  the  flesh  to  resurrection  of  the  dcad.^  To 
these  we  add  the  skilful  insertion  of  some  of  the 
Conciliar  language,  including  the  term  homoousios, 
which  marked  the  return  to  full  communion  with 
Athanasius  and  his  allies.  Wliat  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  Cyril,  after  his  return  from  exile 
in  A.D.  362-364,  should  so  revise  his  Creed? 
Epiphanius  had  connexions  with  Jerusalem  and 
had  lived  in  Palestine,  so  his  acquaintance  with 
the  Creed  is  easily  explained.  The  theory  has 
been  questioned  by  Lehedell,  who  maintains  that 
Epiphanius  wrote  down  the  original  Nicene  Creed, 
and  that  the  revised  Creed  lias  been  interpolated 
1 Cat.  vi.-xviii.  2 /ft.  xi.  17,  xiv.  17-30. 

3  JO.  XV.  3.  * lb.  .xviii.  1-21. 
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by  a copyist.  He  also  maintains  that  the  Jerusalem 
Creed  reconstructed  from  the  pages  of  Cyril  is  the 
invention  of  scholars.  ^ Gibson  also  calls  attention 
to  the  new  material  in  the  second  division  of  the 
Creed  ‘ new  both  to  the  Creed  of  Nicsea  and  to  the 
Creed  of  Jerusalem,  so  that  even  if  the  Creed  of 
Jerusalem  lies  at  the  basis  of  tlie  Enlarged  Creed, 
it  has  been  revised  by  the  help  of  other  Creeds,  as 
those  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  and  the  Church 
of  Antioch.’^  This  dependence  had  not  escaped 
the  notice  of  Hort,  and  the  sources  may  he  re- 
garded as  one,  since  the  Seventh  Book  of  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  comes  from  Antioch,  and 
was  put  together  c.  A.D.  375.  Cyril’s  friendship 
with  Meletius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  is  quite  enough 
to  explain  why  he  should  also  make  use  of  the 
Creed  of  Antioch. 

We  may  regard  the  case  for  the  opposition  as 
‘ not  proven,’  but  it  is  clear  that  Hort’s  theory 
must  he  tested  again  in  the  light  of  all  new  evi- 
dence. He  supposed  that  the  subsequent  con- 
nexion of  the  revised  Creed  with  the  Council  of 
Constantinople  in  A.D.  381  could  he  explained  by 
the  suggestion  that  Cyril  brought  it  to  prove  his 
orthodoxy.  But,  since  Cyril’s  leader,  Meletius, 
became  first  President  of  that  Council,  there 
could  be  no  question  about  Cyril.  A more  prob- 
able theory  has  been  suggested  by  Kunze.  After 
the  death  of  Meletius,  and  the  resignation  of 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus  who  succeeded  him,  the  new 
Bishop  of  Constantinople  was  Nectarius,  Praetor 
of  the  city,  who  at  the  time  of  his  election  was 
unbaptized.  His  name  seems  to  have  been  sug- 
gested to  the  Emperor  by  Diodore  of  Tarsus.  At 
the  end  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451) 
all  the  Bishops  signed  the  decrees  with  little 
notes.  One  of  them,  Callinicus,  Bishop  of  Apamea 
( = Myrlea)  in  Bithynia,  referred  to  the  Council  of 
Constantinople  as  having  been  held  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  the  most  pious  Nectarius  the  Bishop,  and 
Kunze  suggests  that  there  was  some  connexion  in 
his  mind  between  tlie  Creed  and  the  consecration 
of  Nectarius.  Probably  the  revised  Creed  was 

rofessed  at  his  baptism,  and  became  from  that 

ate  the  Baptismal  Creed  of  the  city.  It  would 
naturally  be  quoted  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council, 
now  lost,  from  which  it  was  cited  at  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  as  the  Creed  of  the  150  Fathers,  the 
original  Nicene  Creed  being  accurately  distin- 
guished from  it  as  the  Creed  of  the  318  Fathers. 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  on  the  true  form  of  the 
text  cited  at  Constantinople,  since  the  form  quoted 
at  the  second  Session  varied  from  the  form  quoted 
at  the  sixth  Session,  and  both  from  the  form  in 
Epiphanius.  Copyists  were  continually  at  work 
assimilating  the  forms,  and  to  them  may  be  attri- 
buted the  slight  variations  found  in  the  pages  of 
Epiphanius  which  are  printed  in  italics.  It  is 
possible  that  the  variations  in  the  texts  used  at 
Chalcedon  represent  the  already  divergent  texts 
used  at  Constantinople  and  Rome.® 

The  later  history  of  the  Creed  is  coming  out  into 
clear  light.  It  is  probable  that  the  words  ‘and 
the  Son  ’ in  the  clause  about  the  Procession  of  the 
Spirit  were  added  not  by  the  Council  of  Toledo 
in  A.D.  589,  when  King  Reccared  accepted  the 
Nicene  Creed  and  abjured  Arianism,  but  by  later 
copyists.  The  Creed  thus  interpolated  spread 
into  Gaul.  In  A.D.  802,  Charles  the  Great  sent 
a deputation  to  consult  Pope  Leo  on  the  text, 
controversy  having  already  arisen  in  Palestine 
between  representatives  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches  on  the  point.  Leo  freely  admitted  that 
it  was  quite  orthodox  to  teach  that  the  Spirit 
proceeded  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but  depre- 

1 Theological  Messeufjer,  1902  (a  summary  of  his  argument 
was  published  in  JThSt,  Jan.  1903,  p.  28511.). 

2 The  Three  Creeds,  p.  171. 

8 Of.  A.  E.  Burn,  Facsimiles  of  Creed  Texts,  Camb.  1908,  p.  16. 


cated  the  insertion  of  the  words  in  the  Creed,  the 
Roman  Church  agreeing  with  the  Eastern  theo- 
logians as  to  its  form.  He  even  advised  the 
Emperor  to  give  up  singing  it  in  his  chapel,  thus 
emphasizing  the  interpolation.  But  the  use  con- 
tinued, and  in  A.D.  1014  the  Emperor  Henry  li. 
prevailed  on  Benedict  Viii.  ‘ to  chant  the  Symbol 
at  the  Holy  Mysteries  ’ ; and  thus  came  in  the  use 
of  the  interpolated  Creed. 

The  Western  theologians  start  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  immanent  Trinity,  from  meditation  on 
the  coinherence  of  the  Divine  Persons,  while  their 
Eastern  brethren  are  willing  to  accept  the  phrase 
‘from  the  Father  through  the  Son,’  as  guarding 
the  truth  that  there  is  only  one  Fount  of  Deity. 
It  is  one  of  the  saddest  facts  of  history  that  a 
merely  verbal  difference  should  keep  Churches 
apart,  since  frank  explanation  on  both  sides  could 
clear  up  the  theological  as  well  as  the  historical 
question.^ 

3.  The  ‘Athanasian’  Creed. — The  history  of  the 
so-called  Athanasian  Creed — more  correctly  desig- 
nated, after  the  analogy  of  the  Te  Deum,  by  its 
first  words,  Quicunque  vult — is  still  at  some  points 
obscure.  But  we  are  no  longer  in  doubt  as  to  the 
dates  of  the  important  MSS.  With  the  help  of 
photographs,  palaeographers  are  enabled  to  decide 
that  some  MSS  belong  to  the  8th  cent. ; one,  in  the 
famous  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  may  even  be  of 
the  end  of  the  7th  (Cod.  Ambrosianus,  O.  212  sup.). 

The  famous  two-portion  theory,  put  forward  by 
Swainson  and  Lumby,  has  been  sho^vn  to  rest  on 
precarious  foundations,  and  may  be  dismissed  with- 
out further  notice.  We  have  not  yet  reached 
ultimate  certainty  about  small  details  in  the  text, 
the  order  of  certain  words,  the  use  of  the  conjunc- 
tion et,  or  the  claim  of  the  form  surrexit  against 
the  reading  resurrexit,  but  any  polishing  which 
the  Creed  had  received  in  the  course  of  its  long 
history  is  of  small  account,  now  that  we  can  say 
that  it  reaches  us  substantially  as  it  was  written. 
It  belongs  to  the  class  of  individual,  private  con- 
fessions of  faith,  and  is,  properly  speaking,  an 
instruction  rather  than  a Creed,  which  may  be 
offered  as  a substitute  for  the  Apostles’  Creed,  or 
a canticle  parallel  to  the  Te  Deum,  with  which  it 
found  its  way  into  an  appendix  to  the  Psalter 
from  the  end  of  the  8th  century. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  it  can  be  identified 
with  ‘the  Faith  of  the  holy  prelate  Athanasius’ 
commended  by  a Synod  of  Autun,  which  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Bishop  Leodgar  (c.  A.D.  670),  to  be 
learnt  by  heart  by  all  clergy. 

Some  forty  years  earlier,  in  A.D.  633,  it  had  been 
quoted  by  the  Fourth  Council  of  Toledo  together 
with  the  so-called  Creed  of  Damasus.  The  clauses 
quoted  were  4,  20,  21,  22,  28,  29,  31,  33,  35,  36,  37, 
(39),  40,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  the  Spanish  theo- 
logians had  the  whole  text  before  them. 

We  can  also  trace  quotations  with  great  prob- 
ability in  the  sermons  of  Caesarius  of  Arles,  the 
great  preacher  of  the  6th  cent,  (f  543),  as  has  been 
proved  beyond  question  by  Morin.® 

Any  doubts  which  may  be  felt  about  the  author- 
ship of  the  pseudo- Augustinian  sermon  244  do  not 
affect  the  general  argument.  Morin  pointed  out 
that  the  Creed  reproduces  both  the  qualities  and 
the  literary  defects  of  Caesarius.  In  his  recent 
lectures  at  Oxford  he  was  disposed  to  put  the  date 
later.® 

The  proof  is  not  yet  forthcoming  that  the 
Quicunque  belongs  to  the  time  of  Caesarius,  if  it  is 
not  from  his  pen.  The  argument  of  AVaterland, 

1 Of.  A.  E.  Burn,  The  Nicene  Creed,  London,  1909,  p.  40  ff. 

2 ‘ Le  Symbols  de  S.  Athanase  et  son  premier  t4moin  ; Saint 
C4saire  d’Arles,’  in  Revue  btnedictine,  xviii.  (1900)  337  if. 

8 JThSt,  Jan.  1911,  p.  161.  His  criticism  of  all  current 
theories,  including  his  own,  is  too  sweeping,  but  deserves  most 
careful  study. 
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that  it  belongs  to  Apollinarian  times,  still  carries 
much  weight.  The  fact  remains  that  the  illustra- 
tion from  the  constitution  of  man’s  nature  in  clause 
35,  though  it  had  been  used  freely  by  St.  Augus- 
tine, as  before  him  by  St.  Ambrose,  was  misused 
by  the  Eutychians,  who  pleaded  for  one  nature  in 
Christ,  as  soul  and  body  make  one  nature  in  man. 
After  the  rise  of  their  heresy.  Catholic  writers 
shrank  from  using  it,  but  there  is  no  hint  that  the 
author  of  the  Quicunqne  feared  such  doctrine,  since 
he  could  easily  have  inserted  teaching  that  Christ 
is  consubstantial  with  us  in  the  one  nature  as  He 
is  consubstantial  with  the  Father  in  the  otlier. 
Such  phrases  had  been  used  in  Gaul  by  Cassian 
before  the  rise  of  Eutychianism,  and  so  were  ready 
to  hand. 

Waterland  points  out  that  the  Unity  of  Christ’s 
Person  is  taught,  but  not  as  if  it  were  endangered 
by  Nestorian  error.  ‘ There  is  not  a word  of  the 
Mother  of  God,  or  of  one  Son  only,  in  opposition 
to  two  Sons,  or  of  God’s  being  born,  suffering, 
dying — the  kind  of  expressions  of  which  the  Creeds 
are  full  after  Nestorius’s  times,  and  after  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ephesus.’^  Indeed,  the  parallels  to  clauses 
32-35  in  Vincentius  and  Faustus  are,  as  it  were, 
sharpened  by  subtle  turns  of  phrase,  just  as  we 
find  Alcuin  and  Paulinus  of  Aquileia  sharpening 
by  slight  changes  their  quotations  from  the  Qui- 
cunque,,  against  the  revived  Nestorianism  of  the 
Adoptianists  of  the  8th  century. 

Moreover,  there  is  a new  line  of  argument  which 
was  not  open  to  Waterland.  In  the  recently  dis- 
covered writings  of  Priscillian  we  have  trustworthy 
evidence  of  a heresy  which  spread  from  Spain  to 
Gaul  in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cent.,  and  which 
called  for  close  vigilance  and  reasoned  arguments 
from  Church  teachers  to  counteract  it.  The  de, 
Fide  of  Bacchiarius  is  the  apology  of  a monk  who 
came  from  Spain  into  Gaul  at  that  time,  and  was 
closely  examined  by  the  Gallican  bishops  as  to  his 
faith,  and  it  is  a significant  fact  that  it  has  been 
preserved  only  in  the  Ambrosian  MS  of  the  Qui- 
cunque.  The  heresy  of  Priscillian  was  both 
Sabellian  and  Apollinarian.  He  confused  the 
Persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  denied  that  the  Lord 
had  a human  soul,  as  the  following  passages  may 
suffice  to  prove.  In  his  Blessing  over  the  Faithful 
he  writes : 

‘ For  thou  art  God  who  . . . art  believed  as  one  God,  invisible 
in  the  Father,  visible  in  the  Son,  and  art  found  as  Holy  Spirit 
united  in  the  work  of  both ' ; 2 and  ‘ Finally  our  God  assumingf 
flesh,  assigning  to  Himself  the  form  of  God  and  Man,  that  is,  of 
Divine  soul  and  human  flesh  ’ . . . 3 

When  language  so  inaccurate  was  vehemently 
put  forward  as  Catholic  teaching,  there  was  need 
of  a summary  of  Catholic  belief  on  the  Trinity  and 
the  Incarnation,  which  should  lay  due  stress  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  intellect  in  matters  of  faith, 
and  at  the  same  time  do  justice  to  the  moral 
aspect  of  these  problems,  and  prove  that  faith 
worketh  by  love,  that  only  they  that  have  done 
good  shall  go  into  life  eternal.  The  Quictinque 
exactly  meets  these  requirements.  May  it  nob 
have  been  written  for  the  purpose  ? ■* 

This  suggestion  of  the  present  writer  has  been 
warmly  accepted  by  Kiinstle,®  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  Spanish  canons  and  treatises 
against  Priscillianism,  though  he  vitiates  the  argu- 
ment by  assuming  that  all  such  writings  against 
Priscillian  must  have  a Spanish  origin — for  which 
there  is  no  proof. 

From  the  time  of  Antelmi  the  parallels  in  the 
Commonitorhim,  of  Vincentius  of  L6rins  have  been 
held  to  prove  his  acquaintance  with  the  Quicunque, 
if  not  his  authorship,  which  seemed  probable  to 

1 Criiir.al  History,  p.  149. 

2 Ed.  Schep33,  Vienna,  1889,  p.  103. 

3 Ib.,  Tract,  vi.  § 09. 

^ Of.  A.  E.  Burn,  Introd.  to  the  Creeds,  p.  144. 

b Antiprisciltiana,  p.  222. 
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Ommanney  (1897)  as  to  Antelmi  (1693).  Perhaps 
it  is  rasli  to  attempt  to  discover  the  author.  Cer- 
tainly Waterland’s  quotation  from  the  funeral 
sermon  which  Hilary  of  Arles  preached  after  the 
death  of  Honoratus,  his  predecessor  Vxith  in  the 
See  of  Arles  and  in  the  Abbey  of  Lerins,  if  it 
suggests  acquaintance  with  the  Quicunque,  sug- 
gests also  that  Honoratus,  rather  than  Hilary, 
was  the  author : 

‘ A daily  witness  wast  thou,  moreover,  in  thy  most  sincere 
discourses  of  tlie  confession  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit : 
nor  surely  has  any  one  treated  so  emphatically,  so  clearly,  of  the 
Trinity  of  the  Godhead,  since  thou  didst  distinguish  the  Persons 
therein  and  yet  didst  associate  them  in  eternity  and  majesty  of 
glory  ’ ( Vita  Ilonorati,  38). 

With  this  we  may  compare  a quotation  from  a 
sermon  on  the  same  lines  by  Faustus,  who,  like 
Hilary,  had  been  a loyal  discijile  of  Honoratus  : 

‘Therefore,  beloved,  that  we  may  gain  that  which  he  has 
obtained,  let  us  first  follow  that  wliich  he  taught : and,  first  of 
all,  let  us  hold  the  right  faith  : let  us  believe  Father  and  Sun 
and  Holy  Ghost  (to  be)  one  God.  For,  where  there  is  unity, 
there  cannot  be  inequality : and,  since  the  Son,  because  He  is 
God,  is  perfect,  complete,  and  full,  that  fullness  certainly  cannot 
be  described  os  “less”  ’ (in  Depositione  S.  Hunorati). 

Whatever  may  be  thought  about  the  praise  here 
given  to  Honoratus  as  a teacher  on  the  very  lines 
of  the  Quicunque,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  ability  and  earnestness  of  the  community 
which  he  had  gathered  round  him  during  the  years 
A.D.  420-430.  In  their  hai>i)y  island-home  was 
focused  all  that  the  Gallican  Church  could  show  of 
learning  and  piety.  Their  age  contrasts  favour- 
ably with  the  following  century,  when  Ca'sarius 
represents  the  last  hope  of  the  ancient  culture, 
and  when  the  rising  tide  of  barbarism  was  about 
to  sweej)  away  all  its  landmarks — a century  in 
which  the  composition  of  the  Quicunque  would 
seem  to  be  incredible. 

The  arguments  of  Brewer,  that  the  Quicunque  is  a work  of 
St.  Ambrose,  liave  not  received  any  measure  of  support,  and  do 
not  seem  to  be  based  on  any  fresh  evidence  ; but  they  eorlainly 
strengthen  the  argument  for  a 6th  cent,  date,  by  pro^■ing,  far 
more  conclusively  than  any  one  has  hitherto  discovered,  that 
St.  Ambrose,  no  less  than  St.  Augustine,  came  close  to  the  very 
language  of  the  Creed. 

The  early  history  of  the  Creed  is,  however,  of 
less  importance  than  the  history  of  its  use.  The 
revived  interest  in  Church  music,  which  was 
fostered  in  the  schools  of  Charles  the  Great,  led  to 
its  use  as  a Canticle.  Abbot  Angilbert  of  St. 
Riquier  (c.  814)  records  that  it  was  sung  in  pro- 
cession on  Rogation  Days,  and  before  long  it  was 
so  sung  in  the  Olfice  of  Prime.  But  such  was  not 
the  only  use  made  of  it,  or,  indeed,  the  most 
primitive,  since  the  extremely  interesting  preface 
to  the  (so-called)  Oratorian  Commentary,  possibly 
from  the  pen  of  Theodulf  of  Orleans,  speaks  of  its 
use  by  clergy  as  a manual  of  Christian  teaching, 
which  reminds  us  of  the  Canon  of  Autun  as  well 
as  of  the  use  made  of  it  by  Ciesarius.  Address- 
ing a Synod,  the  writer  says  that  he  has  carried 
out  their  instructions  ‘ to  provide  an  exposition 
of  this  work  on  the  Faith,  which  is  up  and  down 
recited  in  our  churches  and  continually  made  the 
subject  of  meditation  by  our  priests.’  Similar 
use  is  directed  in  the  9th  cent,  by  many  prominent 
te.achers — Hayto  of  Basel,  Anskar  of  &emen,  and 
Hincmar  of  Rheims. 

In  the  Midille  Ages  the  use  at  Prime  spread 
everywhere,  and  recent  researches  have  proved 
that  the  whole  service  of  Matins,  including  Lauds, 
Prime,  and  Terce,  was  most  popular  in  England  as 
a preparation  for  the  IMass.  William  Langland, 
in  ‘ Piers  the  Plowman,’  at  the  end  of  the  14th 
cent.,  writes  of  the  duty  of  all  classes  to  cease 
from  work  on  Sundays,  ‘ God’s  service  to  hear, 
Both  Matins  and  Mass.’  But  the  fact  remains 
that  comparatively  few  of  the  people  understood 
Latin,  although  the  devout  layman  of  the  upper 
classes  who  could  alibi'd  to  possess  a breiiary 
would,  of  course,  be  able  to  read  and  follow  it  in 
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the  Office.  There  are  several  early  translations 
into  the  vernacular,  at  one  time  Norman  French, 
at  another  Old  English  ; hut  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  wide-spread  acquaintance  with  it  in  such 
translations.  In  the  First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward 
VI.  the  English  Reformers  directed  that  the 
Athanasian  Creed  should  be  ‘ sung  or  said  ’ after 
the  Benedictus,  at  the  greater  Feasts.  In  the 
Second  Prayer  Book  the  number  of  Feasts  was 
increased  at  which  the  use  of  it  was  obligatory, 
and  only  in  1662  was  it  substituted  for  the  Ajiostles’ 
Creed,  which  had  hitherto  followed  it. 

In  the  controversy  of  the  present  day  no  amended 
translation  is  likely  to  bring  peace,  such  as  the 
translation  put  forward  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury’s Committee.  The  real  crux  lies  in  the 
difficulty  which  is  felt  about  using  the  warning 
clauses  in  a mixed  congregation  on  days  when  it 
is  impossible  to  preach  an  explanatory  sermon.  A 
relaxation  of  the  rule,  such  as  permission  to  use  it 
at  the  tirst  evensong  of  the  Festivals  of  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  Whitsunday  (when  the  clergy,  and 
presumably  the  instructed  faithful,  could  well  make 
it,  as  the  author  of  the  Oratorian  Commentary 
suggests,  ‘a  subject  of  meditation’),  would  meet 
the  difficulties  of  wounded  consciences  on  both 
sides.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  uses  it  still  in 
Prime,  chiefly  in  Advent  and  Lent.  The  Eastern 
Church  has  only  put  it  in  an  Appendix  to  the 
Hour  Offices,  without  any  directions  for  use. 

Conclusion. — Looking  back  over  the  history  of 
the  three  great  Creeds,  one  is  amazed  at  the  com- 
parative simplicity  of  the  great  truths  thus  singled 
out  by  the  common  sense  of  the  Church,  through 
the  centuries,  as  of  primary  importance.  We  are 
not  concerned  with  the  credibility  of  miracles  as 
such,  only  with  the  evidence  that  the  first  wit- 
nesses believed  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  and 
sent  down  His  Spirit.  The  earliest  forms  of  Creed 
present  an  Historic  Faith  which  summed  up  their 
gratitude  for  the  mystery  at  last  revealed  through 
the  Spirit  to  the  Church,  with  the  assurance  of 
forgiveness  of  sins  and  resurrection  to  a better 
life.  The  theological  terms  of  the  Nicene  and 
Athanasian  Creeds  do  not  bring  in  metaphysics  of 
set  purpose,  or  condemn  the  Church  to  wander  in 
a barren  wilderness  of  controversy.  Athanasius 
himself  did  not  invent  or  suggest  the  use  of  the 
phrase  ^ of  one,  substance.’’  He  was  moulded  by  it. 
He  found  in  it  a bulwark  of  the  ancient  belief 
that  the  Son  was  one  with  the  Father  (Jn  10^“) 
and  to  be  worshipped  with  Him.  He  had  no  word 
for  ‘Person.’  It  was  reserved  for  the  genius  of 
Augustine  to  make  that  term  current  coin,  even 
though  he  shrank  from  the  boldness  of  his  thought. 
Let  us  note  that  it  was  on  psychological  rather 
than  metaphysical  lines  that  he  approached  the 
problem,  led  on  by  deep  musing  on  the  mystery  of 
his  own  personality  to  speculation  on  the  deeper 
mystery  of  Divine  Personality.  And  in  the  first 
part  of  the  Quicunque,  whether  the  author  owed 
little  or  much  to  Augustine,  it  is  by  the  measure 
of  such  musings  that  it  must  be  valued.  The  very 
bravery  of  the  antitheses  ranging  through  the 
great  series  of  Divine  attributes — uncreated,  in- 
finite, eternal,  almighty — shadows  forth  the  truth 
of  the  equal  glory  and  co-eternal  majesty,  and 
excludes  every  rationalistic  explanation — Sabel- 
lian,  Arian,  or  Priscillianist.  But  this  is  definitely 
the  Creed  of  the  Church  teacher,  face  to  face  with 
errors  which  are  common  to  the  human  mind  in 
every  age  and  everywliere.  In  the  hour  of  death 
the  words  of  the  ancient  Baptismal  Creed  suffice 
as  ‘ an  anchor  of  the  soul  . . . entering  into  that 
which  is  within  the  veil’  (He  6'®). 

Sec  also  Confessions. 
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CREED  (Egyptian). — In  seeking  to  arrive  at 
a conception  of  the  Egyptian  creed,  we  are  met 
by  the  fact  that,  generally  speaking,  the  Egyptian 
never  attempted  to  formulate  or  define  a body  of 
doctrine  with  regard  to  the  multitude  of  gods 
worshijiped  in  his  land.  This  absence  of  any 
systematic  theology  is  due  mainly  to  the  pre- 
valence of  the  idea  of  the  local  god.  The  Egyptian 
State  rose  out  of  a number  of  small  independent 
tribes,  and,  even  after  the  unification  of  the  king- 
dom at  the  beginning  of  the  Dynastic  period,  the 
original  subdivisions  still  existed  in  the  shape  of 
the  ‘ nomes  ’ or  provinces,  roughly  42  in  number, 
into  which  the  land  was  divided.  Each  original 
tribe  possessed  its  own  local  god,  supreme  in  his 
own  district ; and  these  gods  continued  to  be 
worshipped  as  separate  divinities,  though  they 
were,  in  many  cases,  mere  duplicates  of  those 
existing  in  other  localities.  The  Egyptian  never 
attempted  to  bring  any  unity  out  of  this  confused 
mass  of  deities,  to  reduce  to  order  the  conceptions 
held  with  regard  to  them,  or  to  discard  their  in- 
consistencies and  contradictions.  If,  as  frequently 
happened,  one  local  god  came  to  be  acknow- 
ledged in  another  locality,  his  new  worshippers 
simply  took  over  his  old  titles  and  myths,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  thus  they  sometimes  duplicated 
the  legends  of  their  own  local  god,  and  sometimes 
introduced  contradictions  to  them.  The  extra- 
ordinary confusion  of  ideas  thus  produced  is 
apparent  everywhere,  and  can  perhaps  be  seen 
most  clearly  in  the  different  strata  of  beliefs  with 
regard  to  the  life  after  death  which  lay  side  by 
side  in  the  Egyptian  mind,  apparently  without  its 
ever  being  perceived  that  they  were  inconsistent 
with  one  another,  or  at  least  without  any  attempt 
being  made  to  remove  their  contradictions  and  to 
arrive  at  a coherent  system  of  belief. 

This  statement  has  to  be  qualified  to  some 
extent  by  the  fact  that,  at  certain  periods  of 
Egyptian  history,  particular  gods  did  rise  to  much 
more  than  merely  local  supremacy,  and  attained  a 
more  or  less  general  acknowledgment.  Thus  from 
the  time  of  the  Vth  dynasty  the  solar  god  Ra,  who 
was  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  the  reigning 
house,  rose  into  prominence,  and  from  that  time 
onwards  secured  fairly  general  acknowledgment, 
the  local  gods  being  frequently  identified  with 
him.  In  the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  again.  Amen,  the 
local  god  of  Thebes,  rose,  with  the  rise  of  the 
Theban  princes,  to  a position  of  supremacy  which 
was  not  lost  till  far  on  in  the  decline  of  the  Empire. 
And  the  worship  of  Osiris,  the  god  of  the  dead  and 
of  the  resurrection — probably  one  of  the  very  oldest 
of  Egyptian  cults — was  always  more  or  less  general, 
though  he,  too,  had  his  local  supremacy.  In  spite, 
however,  of  these  exceptions,  the  local  gods  still 
continued  to  be  worshipped  side  by  side  with  the 
deity  whose  cult  was  for  the  time  prevalent,  and 
their  myths  were  still  accepted,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  they  might  be  either  identical  with,  or 
contradictory  to,  those  of  their  brother  god.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  we  cannot  expect  to  find 
any  single  and  definite  summary  of  doctrine  which 
can  be  called  the  Egyptian  ‘ creed.’  All  that  can 
be  done  is  to  summarize  the  beliefs  most  generally 
accepted  on  certain  aspects  of  religion. 

I.  Beliefs  with  regard  to  the  Creation  and  the 
cosmic  gods. — Various  attempts  were  made  to 
arrive  at  something  like  a systematic  idea  of  the 
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cosmic  gods  and  their  relationship  to  the  Creation. 
The  most  complete  and  popular  of  these  was  due 
to  the  priestly  college  of  An,  or  Heliopolis  (the 
Biblical  On).  The  priests  of  the  sun-god  at  this 
town — from  the  most  ancient  times  the  most  noted 
theological  centre  of  Egypt — elaborated  at  a very 
early  period  a scheme  of  the  relationship  of  the 
various  members  of  the  cycle  of  cosmic  gods  to  one 
another  and  to  the  universe,  and  their  doctrine  of 
the  great  Heliopolitan  ennead  gives  us  what  was 
perhaps  the  prevailing  belief  in  the  land,  though  it 
was  held  with  various  modifications  in  different 
localities.  In  their  scheme  there  existed  in  the 
beginning  a primordial  liquid  element,  the  Nun  or 
Nu,  from  which  there  emerged  the  sun-god  Ra- 
Tum.  Ra-Tum  begat  of  himself,  and  produced 
the  male  and  female  divinities  Shu  and  Tefnut, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  representing  air  (or  the 
firmament)  and  moisture.  From  Shu  and  Tefnut, 
or  perhaps  by  a fresh  procession  from  Ra,  came 
Seb  and  Nut,  the  earth  and  the  starry  heaven,  and 
from  Seb  and  Nut  came  the  two  further  pairs  of 
gods,  Osiris  and  Isis  (the  Nile  and  the  fruitful 
ground  [?]),  and  Set  and  Nephthys  (the  barren  desert 
land  and  its  animal  life  [?]).  Tne  Creation  reached 
its  present  form  by  the  interposition  of  Shu,  the 
air-god,  who  came  between  Seb  and  Nut,  the  earth 
and  the  heavens,  as  they  were  locked  in  embrace, 
and  lifted  up  Nut,  who  since  his  interposition 
stands  arched  over  Seb,  her  hands  and  feet  touching 
the  earth  at  the  cardinal  points,  and  her  body 
adorned  with  the  stars. 

The  Heliopolitan  ennead  must  have  been  formu- 
lated at  a very  early  period  of  Egyptian  history, 
for  in  the  Pyramid  texts  the  list  of  the  nine  gods 
is  given  as  above.  The  popularity  of  this  scheme 
gave  rise  to  various  imitations  of  it,  and  other 
towns  and  districts  formed  enneads  of  their  own, 
sometimes  displacing  one  of  the  nine  gods  of  Helio- 
polis to  make  room  for  their  own  local  god,  some- 
times adding  him  to  the  nine,  careless  of  the  fact 
that  thus  their  ennead  contained  ten  divinities. 
Even  as  thus  modified  to  suit  local  preferences, 
however,  the  Heliopolitan  scheme  did  not  meet 
with  universal  acceptance,  and  side  by  side  with 
its  doctrine  of  creation  there  existed  other  beliefs 
quite  inconsistent  with  it.  At  Memphis  the  fabri- 
cation of  the  world  was  attributed  to  Ptah,  who 
carved  the  earth  like  a statue  ; at  Elephantine  to 
Khnum,  who  fashioned  the  world-egg  like  a potter 
working  with  his  wheel ; and  at  Sais  to  Neith, 
who  wove  the  universe  as  a weaver  weaves  a piece 
of  cloth.  In  the  Creation-story  preserved  in  the 
famous  legend  of  the  destruction  of  mankind,  the 
heavens  are  represented,  not  by  the  woman-goddess 
Nut,  but  by  the  celestial  cow,  across  whose  body 
the  sun-god  journeys  in  his  barque.  It  is  probable 
that  this  attempt  at  a scientific  grouping  of  the 
gods  and  explanation  of  the  Creation  was  not  so 
much  a popular  doctrine  as  a cherished  possession  of 
the  various  priestly  colleges,  who  elaborated  it  and 
modified  it  to  suit  their  local  tastes  and  rivalries. 
See  Cosmogony  and  Cosmology  (Egyp.). 

2.  Beliefs  with  regard  to  immortality  and  the 
life  after  death. — In  dealing  with  these,  we  come 
into  touch  with  what  probably  makes  the  nearest 
approach  to  a universally  accepted  body  of  doctrine 
to  which  the  Egyptians  ever  attained.  The  idea 
of  immortality  has  been  nowhere  more  tenaciously 
held  than  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  the  documents 
relating  to  it  have  an  overwhelming  preponderance 
in  the  religious  literature  of  the  nation.  The  most 
accepted  form  of  belief  is  that  associated  with  the 
cycle  of  Osiris  legends.  Osiris  appears  in  the 
Heliopolitan  ennead,  though  in  a comparatively 
subordinate  position  ; but  as  early  as  the  period  of 
the  Pyramid  texts  he  figures  in  a much  more 
important  role  as  the  god  of  the  dead  and  the 


source  of  immortal  life  to  the  blessed  dead.  The 
details  of  his  myth  do  not  concern  us  ; but,  briefly, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Egyptian  religion  taught  that 
Osiris,  a beneficent  god  and  king,  after  being 
slain  by  the  treachery  of  Set  his  malevolent 
antithesis,  was  restored  to  life  again,  j^tified 
before  the  gods  against  the  accusations  of  Set,  and 
made  god  and  judge  in  the  under  world.  Already 
by  the  time  of  the  Vth  dynasty  the  idea  had  been 
conceived  that  the  story  of  Osiris  was  repeated  in 
the  case  of  each  Pharaoh,  and  the  conception 
gradually  filtered  down,  until  it  was  held  that 
every  man  who  was  possessed  of  the  necessary 
knowledge  might  after  death  become  an  Osiris,  lie 
restored  to  life,  be  justified  before  the  gods,  and 
enter  into  everlasting  blessedness.  Practically  the 
Egyptian  believed,  from  the  earliest  historical 
period,  that,  because  Osiris  died  and  rose  again, 
and  after  being  justified  entered  into  everlasting 
life,  therefore  those  who  believed  in  him  would 
share  the  same  destiny.  Ch.  cliv.  of  the  Book  of 
the  Dead  makes  the  definite  assertion  of  parallelism 
between  the  god  and  his  worshipper  : 

‘ Homage  to  thee,  0 my  divine  fatlier  Osiris  1 Thou  hast  thy 
body  with  thy  members.  Thou  didst  not  decay  . . . thou  didst 
not  become  corruption.  I shall  not  decay  . . . and  I shall  not 
see  corruption  ...  I shall  have  my  being,  I shall  live,  I shall 
germinate,  I shall  wake  up  in  peace.’ 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  or  not  the 
Egyptian  believed  that  Osiris  suffered  death  on 
his  behalf ; certainly  he  believed  that  there  was  an 
essential  connexion  between  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Osiris  and  his  own  immortality.  This 
belief  is  held,  with  no  essential  variations,  through- 
out the  whole  historic  period. 

Definiteness  ceases  at  once,  however,  when  we 
pass  from  the  fact  of  immortal  life  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  to  be  spent.  Nowhere  is  the  jumble 
of  inconsistencies,  which  seemingly  never  worried 
the  Egyptian  mind,  more  hopeless  than  here.  The 
prominent  beliefs  regarding  the  state  and  the 
abode  of  the  blessed  dead  are  at  least  four  in 
number,  each  quite  distinct  from,  and  quite  in- 
consistent with,  all  the  others.  The  oldest  and 
most  wide-spread  belief  was  that  after  death  the 
deceased  leads  a second  life  under  much  the  same 
conditions  as  those  which  ruled  the  first,  dependent 
upon  constant  supplies  of  food  and  drink,  and 
partaking  in  his  new  existence  of  joys  similar  to 
those  of  his  former  state.  In  this  state  the  centre 
of  the  life  after  death  is  the  tomb.  Another  very 
ancient  idea  places  the  abode  of  the  dead  in  heaven, 
where  they  shine  as  stars  in  the  firmament,  and 
are  privileged  to  take  a place  in  the  barejue  of  the 
sun-god  and  to  accompany  him  on  lus  voj’age 
through  the  heavens.  A third  conception  assigns 
to  the  blessed  dead  a life  of  blissful  labour  and 
leasure  in  the  Egyptian  Elysian  Fields.  The 
ead  man  files  up  to  heaven  like  a bird,  or  ascends 
a gigantic  ladder,  and,  after  passing  through  many 
difficulties,  arrives  at  the  Sckhct-Aani,  or  ‘Field 
of  Bulrushes,’  where  he  spends  his  time  in  the 
same  agricultural  pursuits  and  field-sports  which 
had  occupied  him  on  earth. 

Finally,  another  belief  was  that  the  souls  of  the 
departed  dwell  in  the  under  world  through  which 
the  sun  passes  during  the  hours  of  the  night — a 
land  that  in  the  daytime  is  one  of  darkness  and 
desolation.  Only  at  night,  as  the  sun  in  his  barque 
asses  through  tlie  twelve  domains  of  the  darkness, 
o the  deceased  experience  something  of  joy  and 
activity  in  the  hour  when  he  traverses  tlie  particular 
domain  in  which  their  lot  is  cast.  Later  the  belief 
arose  that  the  illuminated  soul,  if  instructed  in  the 
proper  formula?,  might  share  the  voyage  of  the 
god  through  the  Duat,  or  under  u orld,  instead  of 
merely  being  gladdened  by  a passing  glimpse  of 
him.  These  various  views  co-existed  witli  the 
Osirian  doctrine,  though  they  are  essentially  quite 
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independent  of  it,  and,  indeed,  can  be  accom- 
modated to  it  only  -with  difficulty.  The  popularity 
of  the  last  of  them — the  belief  in  the  abode  in  the 
Dual,  and  the  voyage  of  the  sun-god  there — was 
mainly  confined  to  the  period  of  the  XIXth  and 
XXth  dynasties. 

3.  Beliefs  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  attri- 
butes of  the  gods. — Discarding  all  that  is  of  merely 
local  significance  in  regard  to  the  various  divinities, 
it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a fairly  clear  idea  of  what 
the  Egyptian  believed  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
gods.  The  material  is  mainly  to  be  found  in  the 
various  hymns  extant,  and  especially  in  those 
addressed  to  Ra,  to  Amen-Ra,  to  Osiris,  and  to  the 
Aten,  the  god  whom  Amenhotep  iv.  (Akhenaten) 
attempted  to  make  sole  god  of  Egypt.  In  most  of 
these  hymns  we  are  met  by  a great  and  almost 
meaningless  accumulation  of  epithets  which  are 
applied  indifterently  to  various  gods  in  tlie  most 
bewildering  fashion.  Setting  these  aside  as  mere 
formalities,  we  generally  find  a residuum  of  evi- 
dence as  to  the  nature  of  the  god  who  is  being 
addressed.  Thus,  from  a fine  hymn  to  Amen  at 
Cairo,  we  have  the  following : 

‘ Sole  form,  producing  all  things,  the  one,  the  sole  one,  who 
creates  all  beings.  All  human  beings  have  come  from  his  eye, 
and  the  gods  from  the  word  of  his  mouth.  He  it  is  who  makes 
pastures  for  the  herds  and  fruit-trees  for  men  ; who  creates  that 
whereby  fish  live  in  the  river  and  the  birds  under  the  heavens. 
. . .’  Amen  is  thus  the  creator  and  sustainer  of  being.  Further, 
he  is  a god  of  mercy  and  justice,  ‘ listening  to  the  poor  who  is 
in  distress,  gentle  of  heart  when  one  cries  unto  him ; deliverer 
of  the  thnid  man  from  the  violent,  judging  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed.  . . . Lord  of  mercy  most  loving,  at  whose  coming 
men  live.  . . . Maker  of  beings.  Creator  of  existences.  Sovereign 
of  life,  health,  and  strength,  chief  of  the  gods.  We  worship  thy 
spirit,  who  alone  hast  made  us,  . . . we  give  thee  praise  on 
account  of  thy  mercy  to  us.’ 

Again,  from  a hymn  to  Ra  in  the  papyrus  of 
Hu-nefer,  we  have  a remarkably  clear  statement 
of  the  unity,  the  eternity,  and  the  inscrutable 
nature  of  the  god  : 

‘ Thou  art  unknown,  and  no  tongue  is  worthy  to  declare  thy 
likeness;  only  thou  thyself.  Thou  art  One.  . . . Millions  of 
years  have  gone  over  the  world  ; I cannot  tell  the  number  of 
those  through  which  thou  hast  passed.  Thou  dost  travel  through 
unknown  spaces  requiring  millions  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  years.  . . . This  thou  doest  in  one  little  moment  of  time.’ 

Strangely  enough,  it  is  in  the  hymns  to  Osiris, 
otherwise  ‘ the  most  human  of  all  the  gods,’  that 
we  find,  on  the  whole,  the  most  endless  multiplica- 
tion of  ceremonial  epithets,  and  the  gi-eatest  dearth 
of  statement  as  to  his  nature  and  attributes.  There 
are,  of  course,  in  the  hymns  and  other  portions  of 
the  Book  of  the  Dead  frequent  references  to  his 
functions  as  the  bestower  of  immortality,  and 
irayers  that  the  deceased  might  share  in  ever- 
asting  life ; beyond  that  there  is  little  that  distin- 
guishes him  from  such  gods  as  Amen  and  Ra.  One 
of  the  be.st  known  of  his  hymns  has  the  following  : 

‘ The  circle  of  the  solar  disk  is  under  his  orders ; winds,  rivers, 
inundation,  fruit-trees,  as  well  as  all  the  annual  plants.  . . . 
Every  being  invokes  him,  every  man  adores  his  beauties.  De- 
lightful for  ys  is  his  love  ; his  grace  environs  the  heart.’ 

There  is  nothing  here  which  might  not  be  said 
of  Ra,  Amen,  or  any  other  of  the  great  gods. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  statement  of  belief 
in  Egyptian  religious  literature  is  to  be  found  in 
the  hymns  addressed  to  the  Aten,  or  vital  power 
of  the  solar  disk,  the  god  of  the  heretic  king 
Akhenaten  (XVIIIth  dynasty).  These  hymns,  the 
composition  of  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  king 
liimself,  express  the  elements  of  that  belief  in  a 
sole  god,  invisible,  spiritual,  and  universal,  which 
Akhenaten  endeavoured  to  make  the  national 
religion.  The  longer  of  the  hymns  has  been 
frequently  tran.slated,  and  its  teaching  may  be 
summarized  as  follows : 

To  Aten  is  ascribed  rule  over  the  times  of  the  day  and  the 
activities  of  men  and  animals.  Tlie  strengtii  in  which  men  go 
forth  to  tlieir  labours  comes  from  him,  and  all  the  blessings  with 
which  the  creatures,  even  to  the  fishes  in  the  river  and  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  are  endowed  are  his  gifts.  He  is  confessed  as 
the  source  of  life,  alike  in  man  .and  in  the  smallest  of  created 
existences.  ‘ Thou  createst  conception  in  women,  making  the 


issue  of  mankind  . . . the  small  bird  in  the  egg,  chirping  within 
the  shell,  thou  givest  it  its  breath  within  the  egg.’  Aten  is 
omnipresent,  and  is  the  universai  god  of  all  mankind,  appoint- 
ing to  men  their  different  abodes,  and  their  diversity  of  appear- 
ance and  speech.  ‘ In  the  hills  from  Syria  to  Kush,  and  in  the 
plain  of  Egypt,  thou  givest  to  every  one  his  place,  thou  framest 
their  lives,  to  every  one  his  belongings,  reckoning  his  length  of 
days.  ...  As  a divider  thou  dividest  the  strange  peoples  ’ (of.  Ac 
17^1-28).  Further,  Aten  is  the  source  of  all  fertility  in  the  world, 
the  maker  of  that  Nile  in  heaven  which  brings  rain  for  the  out- 
landish folk,  and  of  the  Nile  from  the  nether  world  which 
fertilizes  Egypt.  ‘ Thou  placest  a Nile  in  heaven,  that  it  may 
rain  upon  them.  . . . O,  Lord  of  Eternity,  the  Nile  in  heaven  is 
for  the  strange  people  . . . the  Nile  that  cometh  from  below 
the  earth  is  for  the  land  of  Egypt,  that  it  may  nourish  every 
field.’  Finally,  he  is  the  creator  of  the  seasons  and  the  maker  of 
the  far-off  heaven  for  his  own  abode.  The  hymn  closes  with  a 
notable  declaration  of  personal  relationship  to  God  : ‘ Thou  art 
in  my  heart,  there  is  none  other  that  knoweth  thee,  save  thy  son 
Aklienaten.  Thou  hast  made  him  wise  in  thy  designs  and  thy 
might.  . . . Thou  hast  raised  them  up  for  thy  son,  who  came 
forth  from  thy  limbs,  the  king  living  in  Truth,  the  Lord  of  the 
Two  Lands,  Nefer-kheperu-ra-ua-en-ra.’ 

On  the  whole,  while  the  hymn  to  Aten  is  im- 
measurably finer  as  a poetical  composition  than  the 
hymns  to  the  other  gods,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
present  any  very  original  thoughts,  two  points 
being  excepted.  All  the  statements  about  the 
creative  and  sustaining  power  of  the  Aten  could  be 
fairly  matched  in  substance  by  phrases  from  hymns 
to  Ra  and  Amen.  The  real  distinctions  of  the 
poem  are  its  acknowledgment  of  a god  who  is 
universal,  whose  providence  and  rule  are  not  for 
Egypt  alone,  but  for  all  lands ; and  its  profession 
of  a personal  relationship  of  faith  and  inspiration 
between  the  royal  psalmist  and  his  divinity. 

Summing  up,  we  find  that,  in  his  best  presenta- 
tions of  his  faith,  the  Egyptian  professed  belief  in 
a self-existent  God  who  was  the  Creator  and  Pre- 
server of  all  things,  merciful  and  gentle,  specially 
careful  of  the  most  helpless  of  His  children, 
invisible  and  inscrutable,  one  alone,  eternal,  om- 
niscient, and  omnipresent ; Avhile  the  development 
of  thought  under  Akhenaten  gives  the  fiu’ther 
eoncgptions  of  His  spirituality,  His  universality, 
and  His  personal  relationship  to  His  adorer.  All 
this  was  overlaid  and  confused  by  the  chaos  of 
merely  local  aspects  of  divinity  which  forms  the 
surface  of  Egyptian  religion  ; but  still  this  was 
the  nature  of  the  God  behind  the  gods  of  Egypt. 
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CREED  (Jewish). — Articles  of  creed  in  the 
modern  sense  were  unknown  in  the  earlier  period 
of  the  post-Biblical  Judaism.  No  necessity  had 
been  felt  to  express  man’s  relation  to  God  in  other 
forms  than  those  found  in  Dt  G'*"®  10^^  and  similar 
passages  of  the  OT.  The  belief  in  God  being 
based  on  the  Biblical  report  of  revelation  to  the 
patriarchs,  and  assuming  the  character  of  a postu- 
late, obedience  to  His  law  was  considered  a mere 
logical  consequence.  The  simplicity  of  this  system 
contrasts  strangely  with  the  elaborate  array  of 
articles  of  faith  adopted  in  later  centuries.  It  is 
therefore  desirable  to  examine  the  factors  that 
bridged  the  gulf. 

It  was  inevitable  that  Judaism  should  absorb  a 
certain  amount  of  the  metaphysical  speculations 
of  the  various  Greek  schools.  The  first  outcome 
of  this  was  Philo’s  theology.  In  the  concluding 
chapter  of  his  treatise  cm  the  ‘ Creation  of  the 
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World’  («?e  Opijicio  Mundi,  ch.  Ixi.)  he  gives  the 
result  of  his  investigations  in  the  form  of  the 
following  ‘ lessons  ’ taught  hy  Moses  : 

(1)  God  has  real  existence ; (2)  God  is  one  ; (3)  the  world  is 
created ; (4)  the  world  is  one ; (5)  God’s  providence  embraces 
the  world. 

The  early  Jewish  Rabbis,  however,  being  con- 
cerned with  the  practice  of  the  Law  rather  than 
with  speculations,  sought  to  check  their  propaga- 
tion among  the  people. 

‘The  work  of  creation,’ the  Mishna  teaches,  ‘should  not  be 
studied  by  a company  of  two,  and  the  Chariot  not  even  in 
solitude,  unless  the  student  he  sagacious  and  capable  of  draw- 
ing the  right  conclusions’  (Hagigd,  ii.  1). 

The  terms  ‘work  of  creation’  and  ‘Chariot’  stand 
for  metaphysics  in  general.  In  an  additional  note 
the  Mishna  says  explicitly  that  for  him  who  in- 
quires into 

‘ what  is  above  and  below,  what  was  heretofore  and  will  he 
hereafter,  or  deals  lightly  with  the  glory  of  his  Maker,  it  would 
be  better  for  him  never  to  have  been  born.’ 

Moreover,  Ben  Sira  (Sir  utters  a solemn 
warning  against  the  study  of  metaphysics,  and 
several  authorities  of  the  Talmud  (of  the  4th  cent. 
A.D.),  commenting  on  the  words  both  of  the  Mishna 
and  of  Ben  Sira,  make  no  other  concession  than  that 
of  allowing  the  communication  of  the  ‘ headings 
of  the  chapters’  to  scholars  of  ripened  wisdom 
(Haglgd,  fol.  13).  We  find,  however,  in  the 
Mishna  an  attempt  to  formulate,  in  a negative 
way,  something  like  a creed. 

‘■ihe  following,’  we  read  {Sank.  x.  1),  ‘have  no  part  in  the 
future  happiness : he  who  asserts  that  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  is  not  intimated  in  the  Torah ; that  the  Torah  is  not  of 
Divine  origin  ; and  the  heretic.’ 

The  passage  thus  enjoins,  by  way  of  climax,  the 
belief  in  retribution  after  death,  revelation,  and 
the  existence  of  God ; and  we  shall  see,  later  on, 
that  the  same  passage  was  made  the  basis  of  real 
articles  of  creed.  The  authorities  of  the  Talmud, 
however,  proceeded  in  a dillerent  way.  Instead 
of  formally  demanding  theoretical  belief,  they 
selected  from  the  moral  code  three  of  the  most 
important  prohibitions,  viz.  idolatry,  incest,  and 
murder,  and  laid  down  that  death  was  to  be  chosen 
rather  than  transgression  even  under  compulsion 
(Sanh.  fol.  74).  An  enlarged  list  of  laws  was 
imposed  upon  mankind  in  general  under  the  name 
of  the  ‘ Seven  Noachian  Laws,’  forming  the  nucleus 
of  a religious  system.  They  comprised  the 
command  of  jurisdiction,  and  the  prohibitions  of 
blasphemy,  idolatry,  murder,  incest,  robbery,  and 
the  eating  of  flesh  from  a living  animal  (Sanh.  fol. 
56).  A kind  of  creed  in  epigrammatic  form  is 
Hillel’s  famous  recommendation  to  the  heathen 
who  desired  to  learn  the  essence  of  Judaism  in  a 
moment : ‘ What  is  hateful  to  thee,  do  not  do  to 
thy  neighbour’  (Shabb.  fol.  31). 

The  first  steps  in  the  changing  of  this  attitude 
were  indirectly  prompted  by  Muslim  theologians, 
who  created  a speculative  theology  known  by  the 
name  of  Kaldm.  The  Muhammadan  criticism  of 
the  anthropomorphisms  of  the  OT  interfered  with 
the  Jewish  antipathies  to  metaphysical  research, 
and  the  struggle  was  carried  right  into  the  Jewish 
camp  by  the  sect  of  the  Karaites  who,  rejecting 
all  Rabbinic  tradition  and  attaching  no  value  to 
the  authority  of  Mishna  and  Talmud,  took  up  the 
method  of  the  Mu'tazilite  (dissenting)  Kaldm  for 
their  own  needs.  The  consequence  was  that 
Rabbanite  Jews  were  compelled  to  follow  suit 
and  to  employ  pbilosophic  arguments  for  the 
defence  of  revealed  religion.  This  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  religious  philosophy  of  the  Jews, 
and  its  oldest  expounder  was  Sa'adya  of  Fayyum, 
who  died  in  942  at  Sura,  in  Babylonia.  In  his 
work  on  ‘ Creeds  and  Beliefs  ’ he  set  aside  the 
warning  of  the  Mishna  against  metaphysical 
speculation,  on  the  plea  that  the  Sages  did  not 
forbid  honest  rellexion  {Anidndt,  ed.  Laiulaner, 
p.  21).  He  was  also  the  first  to  venture  a defini- 


tion of  the  idea  of  creed.  ‘Faith,’  he  says,  ‘is  a 
notion  arising  in  the  soul  with  regard  to  a subject, 
the  true  nature  of  which  has  been  recognized  ’ 
(ib.  11).  What  he  really  means  Ls  conviction 
gained  by  one  of  the  various  processes  of  recogni- 
tion, such  as  personal  perception,  truthful  evidence, 
and  logical  conclusion.  As  none  of  these  applies 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Jewish  religion,  he  adds,  as  a 
fourth  source,  ‘ reliable  tradition  based  on  revela- 
tion ’ — a phrase  which  marks  the  difference  between 
tlie  creed  of  Rabbanite  Judaism  on  the  one  side, 
and  Muhammadan  as  well  as  Karaite  Kaldm  on 
the  other.  Beyond  this  first  attempt,  however, 
Sa'adya  has  specified  no  real  articles  of  faith,  em- 
ploying for  the  remainder  of  his  theories  the  usual 
methods  of  the  Mu'tazilite  Kaldm,  which  held 
sway  among  Jewish  philosophers  for  two  centuries 
afterwards. 

The  heterodox  colouring  of  the  Kaldm  in  the 
writings  of  the  famous  Arab  philosopher  Avicenna 
(Ibn  Sina),  in  connexion  with  the  criticLsm  of 
Muslim  tlieologians  and  the  growing  pretensions 
of  the  Karaites,  gradually  brought  about  a re- 
action in  favour  of  a more  decided  accentuation 
of  the  tenets  of  Rabbanite  Jewish  religion.  As 
its  doctors,  however,  had  little  practice  in  formu- 
lating articles  of  creed,  they  again  turned  to  the 
Arabs,  who  employed  the  term 'rtylda  (plur.  'aqd'id) 
for  this  purpose.  The  first  Muslim  who  fornuilated 
articles  of  creed  was  the  famous  Abul-Laith  Nasr 
of  Samarkand  (t  993),  who  laid  down  the  tenets 
of  his  faith  in  a work  entitled 'Aoida  (Cod.  Brit. 
Mus.  Add.  19413),  written  in  the  form  of  a cate- 
chism. Of  greater  popularity,  in  fact  the  standard 
work  on  the  subject,  is  the  'Aqd'id  of  al-Nasafi 
(tll42),  wlucli,  it  is  probable,  served  Jewish 
writers  as  a model  for  the  formation  of  their 
articles  of  creeds.  For  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  first  Jewish  work  which  contained  something 
approaching  axioms  of  faith  did  not  see  tlie  light 
till  that  period.  About  1140  the  poet  and  philo- 
sopher Judah  Hallevi  of  Castile  composed  his 
famous  work  al-Khnzari  in  defence  of  ‘ the  despised 
faith.’  The  book  (which  is  written  in  Arabic)  is 
based  on  a narrative  dealing  with  the  search  of 
the  king  of  tlie  Khazars  for  the  right  belief. 
Being  dissatisfied  with  the  doctrines  offered  to 
him  by  a philosopher  of  the  Avicenna  type,  a 
Christian  scholastic,  and  a Muslim  doctor  or  the 
Mu'tazilite  school,  he  linallj’  asks  a Jewish  Rabbi 
for  his  creed.  The  last  named,  in  contradistinction 
to  his  predecessors  with  their  more  or  less  specu- 
lative theories,  answers : 

‘ I believe  in  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel,  who  led 
the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Epypt  with  sisns  and  miracles  . . . 
our  belief  is  comprised  in  the  Torah’  (al-Khazari,  p.  44). 

This  formal  confession  is  subsequently  supple- 
mented by  the  following  sentence  : 

‘To  this  [prayer]  the  believer  attaches  tho  following  nrfiWes 
of  ezreed  [‘ai^a’ici]  which  complete  tho  Jewish  belief,  viz.  (1) 
the  recognition  of  God’s  sovereignty,  (2)  His  eternity,  (S)  the 
providential  care  which  He  bestowed  upon  our  forefathers,  (4) 
that  the  Torah  emanated  from  Him,  and  (5)  that  the  proof  of 
all  this  is  found  in  the  delivery  from  Egypt’  (ib.  164). 

From  these  words  we  conclude  that  the  notion 
of  articles  of  creed  was  familiar  to  Judah  Hallevi, 
though  he  saw  no  necessity  to  formulate  them  for 
the  benefit  of  his  Jewish  brethren.  Sweeping 
away  speculation  of  all  kinds,  he  substitutes  for  it 
a priori  belief,  from  which  everything  else  follows 
as  a necessary  consequence  (ib.  270).  In  order  to 
show  the  contrast  between  his  attitude  and  that  of 
religious  speculators,  he  reproduces  in  ten  axioms 
tho  system  of  the  Karaite  Kaldm  (ib.  275-27S). 
Judah  Hallevi’s  omission  to  condense  tho  results 
of  his  investigations  into  a similar  .system  is  thus 
far  quite  consistent  with  his  views.  A more 
definite  attemiit  to  formulate  axioms  of  belief  on 
Arab-Aristotelian  lines  was  made  by  Abraham  b. 
David  of  Toledo  (1161) — the  author  of  a work  (like- 
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wise  written  in  Arabic)  which  bears  the  name  al- 
' Aqlda  al-rafl'a  (‘The  Lofty  Creed’).  The  first 
part  is  purely  speculative,  but  the  second  consists 
of  six  somewhat  crudely  formed  dogmas,  viz. 

(1)  God's  existence  and  incorporeality ; (2)  His  unity  or 
oneness  ; (3)  His  attriliutes ; (4)  His  rule  of  the  universe ; (6) 
belief  based  on  tradition  and  belief  in  prophecy ; (6)  meta- 
phorical names  of  God,  Divine  Providence,  and  human  free 
will. 

This  attempt  was  subsequently  eclipsed  by 
Abraham’s  contemporary  Moses  Maimonides,  who 
supplied  what  he  considered  to  be  a want,  being, 
no  doubt,  urged  to  take  this  step  by  the  continued 
attacks  of  Muslim  theologians,  as  well  as  by  his 
inborn  love  of  systematizing.  It  is  to  him  that 
Judaism  owes  the  famous  ‘ Thirteen  Articles  of 
Creed,’  which  both  in  abridged  Hebrew  prose  and 
in  verse  were  introduced  into  the  Jewish  prayer- 
book,  and  which  enjoy  an  unbounded  popularity 
among  Jews  all  over  the  world.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  this  was  his  aim.  The  Articles 
were  originally  composed  in  Arabic,  and  form  part 
of  his  commentary  on  the  Mishna  Sank.  x.  1 quoted 
above.  A perusal  of  these  Articles  makes  it  clear 
that  they  were  meant,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a 
protest  against  various  Christian  and  Muhammadan 
statements : (1)  that  Biblical  anthropomorphism 
was  a departure  from  pure  monotheism ; (2)  that 
Moses’  prophetship  was  eclipsed  by  that  of 
Muhammad ; (3)  that  the  Rabbis  had  altered  the 
Torah  ; (4)  that  the  law  of  Moses  had  been  abrogated 
by  that  of  Muhammad  ; and  (5)  that  the  Messiah 
was  still  expected.  The  Hebrew  version  of  these 
Articles  by  Samuel  b.  Tibbon  (c.  1200)  is  attached 
to  the  ordinary  editions  of  the  Talmud.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  sketch  the  following  short  abstract 
of  the  Articles  must  suffice  : 

I.  God  exists,  and  is  the  cause  of  all  existing  beings. 

II.  God’s  unity  is  absolute,  and  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
other  units  which  are  subject  to  division. 

HI.  God  is  incorporeal  and,  therefore,  exempt  from  any 
accidental  attribute.  Theanthropomorphisticpassages 
in  the  Bible  must  he  taken  metaphorically. 

IV.  God’s  unity  is  without  beginning. 

V.  No  other  being  besides  God  must  be  worshipped.  ’This 
also  holds  good  for  angels,  spheres,  and  elements. 

VI.  Prophecy  is  a distinction  granted  to  human  beings  of 
superior  degree,  whose  souls  enter  into  intimate 
connexion  with  the  Creative  intellect. 

VII.  Moses  is  the  father  of  all  prophets  both  before  and  after 
him.  He  is  distinguished  from  other  prophets  by 
four  characteristics.  (1)  With  no  prophet  did  God 
hold  direct  intercourse  as  with  Moses  (Nu  128).  (2) 
God  did  not  appear  to  Moses  in  dreams,  as  to  other 
prophets  (v.8).  (3)  Other  prophets  experienced  in 
the  hour  of  vision  a weakening  of  their  vital  power, 
and  a great  fear  (Dn  108- 16),  which  was  not  the  case 
with  Moses.  (4)  Other  prophets  were  obliged  to 
wait  for  revelations  (2  K S®),  whilst  Moses  was 
empowered  to  solicit  them  (Nu  Lv  16‘q. 

VIII.  The  'Torah  is  of  Divine  origin : ‘ It  is  incumbent  to 
believe  that  the  whole  of  this  law,  as  it  is  in  our 
hands  this  day,  is  the  Torah  which  was  revealed  to 
Moses.  It  is  all  Divine,  which  means  that  it  reached 
him  by  what  is  metaphorically  termed  speech.’ 

IX.  This  law  will  not  be  abrogated,  nor  will  there  be  any 
other  law  of  Divine  origin.  Nothing  will  be  added 
to,  or  taken  away  from,  it. 

X,  God  knows  the  actions  of  all  mankind. 

XI.  God  rewards  those  who  obey  the  Law,  and  punishes  its 
transgressors. 

XII.  The  Messiah  will  arrive  without  fail,  no  matter  how 
long  he  tarry. 

XIII.  Resurrection  of  the  dead. 

It  can  easily  be  seen  that  these  thirteen  Articles 
consist  of  three  groups,  viz.  I.-V.,  VI.-IX. , X.-XIII., 
reducing  the  whole  system  to  the  three  funda- 
mental principles  of  belief  in  God,  Revelation,  and 
Retribution  after  death.  This  reduction  was, 
indeed,  carried  out  and  proved  by  Joseph  Albo 
(first  half  of  15th  cent.)  in  his  work  on  ‘Funda- 
mental Principles’  (Introd.  and  pt.  i.  ch.  4).  It  is 
impossible  that  Maimonides  should  not  have  been 
aware  of  this,  but  the  anti-Muhammadan  as  well 
as  anti-Christian  tendencies  of  several  of  the 
paragraphs  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  anonymous 
redactor  of  the  most  popular  recension  of  these 


Articles  for  liturgical  purposes  prefaced  each 
paragraph  with  the  words  ‘ I believe  with  perfect 
faitii  ’ — words  which  are  absent  from  Maimonides’ 
original.  It  was  Samuel  b.  Tibbon  who  placed 
the  word  j'DsnS  (‘  to  believe’)  at  the  head  of  several 
articles.  Of  the  diverse  attempts  to  reproduce 
these  articles  in  poetic  form  the  most  popular  is 
the  Yigdal  hymn  by  an  unknown  (but  probably 
Spanish)  author.^  Those  who  followed  Maimonides, 
writing  on  the  same  subject,  as  Risdai  Crescas 
(t  1410)  and  Isaac  Abravanel  (1437-1508),  have 
added  nothing  new,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be 
further  considered. 

There  now  remains  a word  to  be  said  on  the 
tenets  of  the  creed  of  the  Karaites.  By  rejecting 
the  Rabbinic  method  of  interpreting  the  Bible, 
they  avoided  the  Muhammadan  charge  of  ha'vdng 
altered  the  Torah,  and,  being  disciples  of  the 
Mu'tazilite  school,  they  were  under  no  suspicion 
regarding  their  conception  of  Biblical  anthropo- 
morphisms. They  had,  however,  to  defend  their 
belief  in  (1)  the  prophetship  of  Moses  and  the  other 
prophets ; (2)  the  validity  of  the  Torah,  and  their 
o-wn  interpretation  of  it ; and  (3)  the  arrival  of  the 
Messiah.  Now  the  ten  axioms  reproduced  by 
Judah  Hallevi  (see  above)  touch  only  the  meta- 
physical side  of  the  question,  and  it  was  left  to 
others  to  supply  the  religious  element.  Judah  b. 
Elijah  Hadassi  (1149)  was  the  first  to  attempt  this 
by  grouping  the  Karaite  laws  round  the  Decalogue. 
Kaleb  Afendopulo,  who  (in  1497)  'wrote  an  in- 
troduction to  Hadassi’s  work,  extracted  from  it 
the  following  ten  Articles  : 

I.  God  is  the  creator  of  all  creatures. 

II.  He  is  one  and  eternal. 

III.  Every  [other]  existing  being  is  created. 

IV.  God  sent  Moses  and  all  other  prophets  mentioned  in  the 

Bible. 

V.  The  law  of  Moses  is  true. 

■VI.  Believers  must  have  knowledge  of  the  Torah  and  its 
interpretation. 

VII.  The  Sanctuary  [at  Jerusalem]  is  the  palace  of  the  Most 
High  King. 

VIII.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  [will  take  place]  at  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Messiah. 

IX.  There  will  be  a final  judgment. 

X.  Just  retribution. 

In  view  of  the  close  relationship  between  the  para- 
graphs I.-III.,  IV.-VIII.,  IX.-X.,  the  artificiality 
of  the  number  ten  is  conspicuous.  Israel  Haddayyan 
of  Alexandria,  who  (in  1257)  composed  a digest  of 
the  Karaite  laws,  condensed  the  Articles  into  the 
following  six : (1)  God ; (2)  the  messengership  of 
Moses ; (3)  the  other  prophets ; (4)  the  Torah 
revealed  through  Moses;  (5)  Jerusalem;  and  (6) 
the  day  of  judgment. 

Literatuhe.— Sa'adya  b.  Yusuf  Al-FayyumI,  Eitab  al- 
Amdndt  wa’l-I’tiqdddt,  ed.  S.  Landauer,  Lej-den,  1881 ; Judah 
Hallevi,  Kitdb  al-Khazari,  tr.  from  Arab,  with  an  Introd.  by 
HarUvig  Hirschfeld,  London,  1905  ; E.  Pocock,  Porta  ilosia  s. 
dissertationes  aliquot  a R.  Mose  Maimonide,  Oxford,  1655,  pp. 
133-180 ; Josef  Albo,  Refer  Ikkarim  . . . (ed.  W.  and  L.  Schle- 
singer,  with  Introd.  by  L.  Schlesin^er),  Frankfort  a.  M.,  1844; 
Judah  b.  Elijah  Hadassi,  Eshkol  Hakkofer,  etc.  (Hebrew),  Eu- 
patoria,  1836;  A.  Neubauer,  Aus  der  Petersburger  Bibliothek, 
etc.,  Leipzig,  1866;  S[ebastiau]  MunsteT,Tredeoimarticulifidei 
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‘ Articles  of  Faith,’  in  JE  ii.  148-152. 

Hartwig  Hirschfeld. 

CREED  (Muhammadan). — The  Muhammadan 
creed  or  profession  of  faith  (kalimat  al-shahada, 
or,  shortly,  kalima)  is  the  well-known  formula,  ‘I 
testify  that  there  is  no  god  but  God,  and  I testify 
that  Muhammad  is  the  apostle  of  God.’  It  is  one 
of  the  articles  ('aqaid)  of  faith  ('iman],  and  also 
one  of  the  ‘ five  pillars  ’ of  practical  religion  (din; 

1 According  to  Luzzatto  (Mebo,  Leghorn,  1856,  p.  18)  and 
Zunz  (Tjiteraturgesch.  der  synagog.  Poesie,  Berlin,  1865,  p.  607), 
this  hymn  was  completed  in  1404  by  Daniel  ben  Judah  Dayyan 
of  Rome. 
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see  Islam).  The  creed  as  a whole  is  not  formulated 
in  the  Qur’an  ; hut  the  first  article  is  enunciated 
in  Sura  cxii.  : ‘ Say,  ‘ ‘ He  is  One  God  ; God  the 
Eternal ; He  begetteth  not,  nor  is  begotten,  nor 
is  there  one  like  unto  Him.”’  The  creed,  how- 
ever, occurs  in  a tradition  of  ’Omar,  the  second 
khalif,  who  related  that  the  Prophet,  on  being 
asked  to  define  Islam,  said : ‘ Islam  is  that  thou 
bear  witness  that  there  is  no  god  but  God  and  that 
Muhammad  is  His  messenger  ; and  be  steadfast  in 
prayer,  and  charitable  ; and  fast  during  the  month 
of  Ramadan ; and  make  the  pilgrimage  to  tlie 
Ka'ba  if  it  is  in  thy  power’  (Mishlcat  al-Masablh, 
tr.  Matthews,  Calcutta,  1810,  I.  i.  1).  According 
to  the  Sharh,  al-Wiqaya  (cup.  Hughes,  DI,  s.v. 

‘ Creed  ’),  the  Icalima  is  to  be  recited  by  every 
Muslim  aloud  and  correctly,  with  full  comprehen- 
sion of  its  meaning  and  belief  in  his  heart,  at  least 
once  in  his  lifetime,  and  to  be  always  professed 
without  hesitation  until  his  death. 

Stanley  Lane-Poole. 

CREED  (Parsi). — i.  According  to  Yas.  xxx.  2, 
man  must  make  a choice  between  the  two  ‘ creeds  ’ 
or  ‘confessions’  {a/oarmo).  In  the  beginning  the 
Holy  Spirit  said  of  himself  and  of  his  spiritual 
antagonist  that  their  ‘confessions’  [varana)  did 
not  agree  ( Yas.  xlv.  2).  The  word  translated  ‘ con- 
fessions ’ implies  a choice,  and  the  corresponding 
verb  is  used  in  the  middle  voice  with  fra-  as  a 
technical  term  to  express  the  profession  of  a 
religion,  especially  of  the  Mazdayasnian  faith  : 
fravaretar,  ‘ confessor,’  frdvarane,  ‘ I make  my 
rofession  of  faith,’  etc.  Although  from  the  very 
eginning  Zarathushtrian  Mazdaism  thus  meant  a 
sharp  contrast  with  surrounding  worship  and 
practice  (cf.  Vend.  xix.  6 : Zarathushtra’s  mother 
had  invoked  the  Ahra  Mainyu),  neither  prosely- 
tizing aims  nor  doctrinal  discussions  produced  a 
creed  in  the  same  sense  as  in  Christianity.  The 
Zarathushtrian  reform  was  of  a moral,  economic, 
and  ritual  kind,  rather  than  intellectual.  But  the 
Avesta  contains  several  formulm,  used  on  dilTerent 
occasions,  e.g.  in  putting  on  the  sacred  cord,  on 
rising  in  the  morning,  in  the  nydyishes  and  other 
prayers,  etc.  These  formula  sum  up  the  most 
peculiar  tenets  and  practices  of  the  Parsi  religion. 
It  may  be  that  some  of  them  originated  during  the 
Sasanian  restoration,  owing  to  the  need  of  briefly 
distinguishing  their  own  faith  from  Christianity 
and  other  rivals.  We  shall  mention  only  the  most 
important  formulae.  In  the  post-Avestan  time 
the  Parsis  who  settled  in  India  were  required  to 
present  a summary  of  their  beliefs  and  sacred 
customs  to  Indian  rulers. 

2.  In  its  shortest  form  the  Fravardne  (Yas. 
xi.  16,  xii.  1,  xxvii.  12 ; Yt.  xiii.  89,  etc.)  contains 
four  points : Fravardne  Mazdayasno,  Zaratlmsh- 
trish,  Vidaevo,  Ahuratkaesho  •,  ‘ I profess  myself  a 
Mazda-worshipper,  a Zarathushtrian,  an  anti-devil 
(enemy  of  the  demons),  a servant  (or  proclaimer) 
of  the  Lord.’  That  is,  the  believer  declares  himself 

(1)  a monotheist  ; (2)  a member  of  a historically 
founded  religion  ; (3)  a dualist.  Or,  to  put  it 
differently,  (1)  the  revealed  God  is  Ahura  Mazda; 

(2)  the  revealer  is  Zarathushtra ; (3)  the  peculiar 
higher  form  of  life  instituted  by  the  revealer  as 
the  due  service  of  God  consists  in  the  fight  against 
the  demons.  Those  points  are  co-ordinated  in  a 
way  characteristic  of  revealed  or  founded  religion 
(cf.  Transactions  of  the  3rd  hit.  Congr.  for  the 
Hist,  of  Bel.,  Oxford,  1908,  ii.  40311'.).  (4)  The 
last  word  seems  to  sum  up  comprehensively  the 
whole  faith,  yasno  designating  more  particularly 
the  Divine  worship,  and  tkaeshb  designating  the 
doctrines  and  tenets  of  religion  in  general.  Addi- 
tions are  sometimes  made  to  the  Fravardne : 
homage  to  the  genii  of  the  gdhs  (hours,  watches), 
of  the  days,  of  the  months,  of  the  seasons,  of  the 


years  (Introd.  to  the  Yasna ; Yas.  xi.  16,  xxiii.  5 ; 
esp.  in  the  five  gdhs  recited  at  the  five  hours  of 
prayer  of  the  day  and  contained  in  the  Khordah 
Avesta  [the  book  of  prayer],  etc.);  or — a more 
authentic  addition— homage  to  the  Amesha-Spen- 
tas  [Yas.  xii.  1),  or  other  amplifications.  A still 
shorter  form  ( Yas.  xii.  8)  runs  thus ; ‘ I profess 
myself  a Mazda-worshipper,  a Zarathushtrian, 
having  made  both  my  avowal  and  my  profession 
(of  faith).’  Another  short  formula  in  Pahlavi 
runs : ‘ I declare  my  adherence  to  the  Mazda- 
worshipping  religion,  and  renouncement  of  all  evil 
beings  and  things’  (E.  S.  Dadabhai  Bharucha, 
Khorda-avesta-arthah,  Bombay,  1906,  p.  2). 

3.  A more  explicit  creed  is  formed  by  the  Has 
xii.  and  xiii.  of  the  Yasna,  designated,  according 
to  Anquetil  Duperron,  by  tlie  Parsis  as  Fraorcti, 
‘confession,’  ‘creed,’ and  called  after  the  opening 
words  Frastuye,  ‘I  praise’  (Yas.  xi.  17-xii.  7), 
and  Astuye,  ‘I  avow’  (Yas.  xii.  8-xiii.,  as  divided 
by  Darmesteter).  Astuye,  with  the  shortest  Fra- 
vardne, belongs,  e.g. , to  the  prayer  of  the  investiture 
with  the  Icosti.  Frastuye  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
each  Yasht  and  of  each  Patet,  and  it  occurs  in  a 
shorter  and  in  a longer — evidently  more  original — 
form,  which  contains  elements  of  really  ancient 
aspect.  It  begins  with  the  usual  Avestan  triad  : 
‘ I avow  good  thoughts,  good  words,  good  actions.’ 
In  the  course  of  the  confession,  cattle-stealing  and 
destruction  of  the  villages  of  the  Mazdayasnians 
are  abjured ; folk  and  cattle  ought  to  live  in 
peace.  All  communion  with  demons  and  their  crew, 
with  sorcerers  and  their  crew,  and  with  all  kinds 
of  adversaries  and  devilish,  treacherous  persons, 
is  abjured.  As  Zarathushtra  abjured  the  devils 
in  his  colloq^nies  with  Ahura  Mazda,  so  the  Mazda- 
y.asnian  and  Zarathushtrian  gives  up  communion 
with  them.  In  addition  to  the  predominating 
fight  against  the  devils,  and  in  particular  against 
savage  disturbance  of  the  regular  cattle-breeding 
village-life  (‘ the  Mazda-worshipping  religion  sup- 
presses battles  and  lays  down  arms’),  two  other 
features  of  this  creed  deserve  attention  : (a)  the 
importance  of  tradition  ; this  creed  has  been  pro- 
fessed W the  waters,  by  the  plants,  by  the  cattle, 
by  the  Creator,  by  the  first  man,  by  Zarathushtra, 
by  Vishtaspa,  by  Frashaoshtra  and  Jamaspa,  by 
all  the  Saoshyants ; (b)  the  excellence  of  inter- 
marriage between  the  nearest  relations,  rep\niiated 
and  interpreted  in  adill'erent  sense  by  later  I’arsiisin. 
The  xvaetvadatha,  or  next-of-kin-marriage,  is  also 
exalted  by  the  Astuye. 

4.  Anquetil  Duperron  describes  tbe  ceremonies 
to  be  undert.aken  by  an  unbeliever  desiring  to  join 
the  Parsi  faith.  The  Parsi  creed  belonging  to  that 
ritual  and  included  by  Spiegel  in  the  Khordah 
Avesta  is  evidently  much  later  than  the  Avestan 
formulae.  It  runs  : ‘The  good,  pious,  right  religion, 
which  the  Lord  of  the  created  beings  has  sent,  is 
the  one  brought  by  Zartusht.  The  religion  is  the 
religion  of  Zartusht,  the  religion  of  Ormazd,  given 
to  Zartusht.’  The  recejition  of  an  outsider  into 
the  Parsi  communion  is,  in  fact,  nowadays  almost 
an  >inheard-of  thing ; such  requests  have  been 
rejected  lately. 

5.  The  Mazdayasnian  who  confesses  his  sins  and 
seeks  absolution  is,  of  course,  in  quite  a dill'erent 
position  from  a proselyte  not  belonging  to  the 
sacred  blood.  The  explicit  formula'  of  penance, 
Patets,  give  a good  idea  of  what  was  cousiilered  by 
later  Mazdaism  to  be  essential  to  the  Parsi  luactice 
and  faith.  In  the  so-called  Iranian  Patet, ^ after 
having  enumerated  at  length  the  sins  and  wicked- 
nesses repented  of,  and  having  referred  to  the  fact 

1 Translated  by  Spiegel,  -'ly.  iibersctzt^  Leipzig,  1S52-03,  iii. 
219 ff.,  and  Pannesteter,  yc.s'fa,  Paris,  1S92-03,  iii. 

107  ff. ; ed.  de  Harlez,  Maiwiel  de  Pchlem„  Paris,  ISSO,  p.  144  tL 
ThePazand  Patets  West,  G/riMi.  109  f.)  arc  now  accessible 
in  Antia’s  Pdzend  Texts^  Bombay,  1909,  pp.  llS-152. 
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that  the  same  faith  had  been  professed  by  the  men 
of  the  holy  tradition,  mentioned  in  the  Frastuye, 
and  by  Adarbad  Mahraspand  (4th  cent.  A.D.),  the 
believer  proclaims  that  neither  happiness  nor  a 
longer  life,  power  nor  wealth,  nor  even  the  penalty 
of  &ath,  can  separate  him  from  the  right  religion, 
because  he  dreads  hell  and  hopes  for  paradise. 

6.  On  the  arrival  of  the  emigrating  Parsis  at 
Sanjan  in  A.D.  716,  they  presented  to  the  Indian 
rince  of  Gujarat  a list  of  sixteen  Holms,  composed 
y the  most  learned  of  their  dasturs,  and  containing 
the  principal  rules  and  tenets  of  their  religion, 
selected  and  stated  in  a way  fitted  to  conciliate 
the  ruler,  without  denying  or  concealing  the  real 
content  of  Mazdaism.  The  points  were  as  follows : 
(1)  the  adoration  of  Ahura  Mazda,  of  the  Sun,  and 
of  the  five  elements ; (2)  silence  during  the  bath, 
in  reciting  prayers,  in  presenting  olierings  to  the 
fire,  and  in  eating ; (3)  the  use  of  incense,  per- 
fumes, and  flowers  in  religious  ceremonies  ; (4)  the 
honour  accorded  to  the  cow ; (5)  the  use  of  the 
sacred  shirt,  string,  and  cap ; (6)  singing  and 
music  at  weddings;  (7)  the  adornments  and  per- 
fumes of  ladies ; (8)  the  precepts  of  generosity  in 
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Primitive  (J.  A.  MaoCulloch),  p.  248. 

Assyro- Babylonian  (T.  G.  PINCHES),  p.  257. 

Buddhist  (T.  W.  Rhys  Davids),  p.  260. 

Celtic  (E.  Anwyl),  p.  261. 

Chinese  (W.  Gilbert  Walshe),  p.  269. 

Christian.— See  Criminology,  Rewards. 

Egyptian  (F.  Ll.  Griffith),  p.  272. 

Greek  (A.  C.  Pearson),  p.  273. 

CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS  (Primitive 
and  Savage). — i.  Introduction. — While  revenge  is 
the  action  of  an  individual  against  one  who  has 
done  him  vreong,  punishment  is  the  action  taken  by 
society  against  one  who  has  transgressed  its  laws. 
Revenge  may,  however,  be  followed  up  by  a group 
of  persons  in  sympathy  with  the  injured  person,  in 
this  case  passing  over  to  the  blood-feud  (q.v.) ; and 
individual  or  collective  revenge  may  be  recognized 
by  the  society  as  the  specific  form  of  punishment 
to  which  it  lends  its  sanction  or  its  aid.  Men  seek 
revenge  because  they  feel  that  their  rights  or 
interests  have  been  encroached  upon.  The  act  of 
revenge  is  one  strictly  of  self-defence,  and  is 
primarily  a reflex  action.  It  seeks  to  destroy  or 
render  powerless  what  constitutes  a menace,  but 
it  contains  a rough  notion  of  justice,  of  the  idea 
that  no  one  can  intrude  upon  the  rights  of  another 
without  suffering  the  consequences.  The  exercise 
of  justice  by  a community  or  its  representatives 
against  an  individual  who  is  obnoxious  to  it,  or  to 
any  of  its  members,  is  based  primarily  on  the  feeling 
which  underlies  revenge.  Punishment  is  to  some 
extent  vengeance — the  vengeance  of  society  for  its 
own  preservation.  The  criminal  must  sutt'er,  must 
expiate  his  crime,  whatever  other  notions  may  in 
time  enter  into  the  idea  of  punishment.  Private 
vengeance  and  public  justice  are  thus  so  far  similar 
in  their  point  of  view  and  in  their  action,  save 
that  the  latter  tends  to  be  more  discriminating 
and  impartial.  Not  the  individual  suflerer  himself, 
hut  others  judge  and  condemn  the  guilty  person. 
Public  justice  at  lower  stages  is  extremely  limited, 
and  side  by  side  with  it  exists  private  or  collective 
vengeance  (e.g.  the  hlood-feud).  This  is  to  some 
extent  justice,  since  society  recognizes  the  right  to 
its  execution.  It  has  become  a specific  form  of 
punisliment  because  society  has  sanctioned  it.  Or 
public  justice  may,  again,  recognize  private  revenge 
by  li.anding  over  the  evil-doer  to  the  injured  person 
or  his  relatives,  or  by  making  him  or  them  the 


giving  alms,  and  of  digging  tanks  and  wells ; (9) 
the  precept  to  extend  one’s  sympathies  to  all  male 
and  female  beings  ; (10)  the  ablutions  with  gomutra 
(euphemistically  called  ‘ one  of  the  products  of  the 
cow’) ; (11)  the  wearing  of  the  sacred  cord  in  pray- 
ing and  in  eating ; (12)  the  sacred  fire  fed  with 
incense;  (13)  the  five  devotions  every  day;  (14) 
conjugal  fidelity  and  purity  ; (15)  the  annual  cere- 
monies in  honour  of  the  forefathers  ; (16)  the  pre- 
cautions to  be  observed  by  women  after  child-birth 
and  during  menstruation.  There  exist  different 
versions  in  Gujarati  and  Sanskrit. 

Literature. — D.  Menant,  ‘Les  Parsis,’  Bibl.  d’itudes  du 
Musie  Guimet,  vii.,  Paris,  1898 ; Dosabhai  Framji  Karaka, 
Hist,  of  the  Parsis,  London,  1884. 

Nathan  ScIderblom. 

CREEK  INDIANS. — See  Muskhogeans. 

CREMATION.— See  Death  and  Disposal  of 
the  Dead. 

CRESCENT. — See  Symbols. 

CRETE.— See  iEgean  Religion. 


PUNISHMENTS. 

Hebrew  (W.  H.  Bennett),  p.  280. 

Hindu  (J.  Jolly),  p.  283. 

Japanese  (W.  G.  Aston),  p.  286. 

Jewish  (H.  Loewe),  p.  288. 

Muhammadan  (Th.  W.  Juynboll),  p.  290. 

Parsi  (M.  N.  Dhalla),  p.  294. 

Roman  (J.  S.  Reid),  p.  296. 

Teutonic  and  Slavic  (O.  Schrader),  p.  300. 

executors  of  justice.  Public  justice,  save  in  the 
case  of  a few  crimes  which  more  particularly 
menace  the  existence  of  society  as  a whole,  has 
to  content  itself  with  regulating  private  revenge, 
or  with  suggesting  a system  of  compensations. 
Finally,  as  it  advances,  often  through  the  growing 
supremacy  of  chiefs,  it  eliminates  private  revenge 
more  or  less  completely,  though  this  can  hardly  be 
said  to  he  true  of  any  savage  society. 

The  simplest  form  of  regulated  revenge  is  the  duel — the  right 
of  the  injured  party  to  challenge  the  aggressor  to  single  combat, 
or  the  case  where  the  aggressor  must  stand  up  to  the  throwing 
of  spears  (as  in  some  Australian  instances),  or  must  submit  to 
the  plundering  of  his  house.  Or,  again,  revenge  is  regulated  by 
being  limited  to  a cretain  period  or  to  certain  offences.  The 
blood-feud  is  the  best  example  of  regulated  revenge  (see  Post, 
Grundriss  der  ethnol.  Jurisprudenz,  ii.  236ff.;  Westermarek, 
Moral  Ideas,  i.  498  ff. ; see  § 6,  ii.  (1)  below). 

In  the  earliest  times,  if  men,  like  some  of  the 
higher  apes,  lived  in  separate  families,  the  family 
would,  when  necessary,  assist  any  individual 
member  of  it  in  following  up  an  act  of  revenge, 
because  they  were  bound  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
him  for  the  wrong  done.  Thus  individual  revenge 
easily  passed  over  into  collective  revenge.  It  is 
out  of  this  feeling  of  sympathy  that  justice,  strictly 
so  called,  arises.  Actions  by  which  any  individual 
feels  aggrieved  are  generally  those  by  which  all 
individuals  feel  aggrieved  when  they  are  done  to 
themselves  ; and  the  condemnation  of  such  actions 
tends  to  formulate  itself  as  a custom  or  law  Avhich 
cannot  be  transgressed  without  risk  of  incurring 
the  hostility  of  the  society  or  of  individuals  com- 
posing it.  Custom  is,  in  fact,  a strong  expression  of 
savage  man’s  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  it  is 
the  test  by  which  actions  are  judged,  although, 
indeed,  some  of  the  actions,  from  a strictly  ethical 
point  of  view,  may  be  indifferent.  Hence,  both 
collective  revenge  and  public  justice  are  the  ex- 
pression of  moral  indignation,  though  the  latter 
expresses  it  more  strongly.  For,  the  more  men 
realize  their  solidarity,  the  more  is  any  ill  done  to 
one  regarded  with  indignation  by  all,  as  a result  of 
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the  working  of  sympathetic  emotion.  And,  as  the 
ill  done  has  transgressed  that  customary  law, — 
the  expression  of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong, 
— the  punishment  inllicted  is  an  expression  of  moral 
indignation  at  the  wrongdoer.  It  may  he  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  ofl'ence  committed,  and  in  such 
a case  is  on  a level  with  mere  unthinking  revenge, 
but,  generally  speaking,  at  lower  levels  of  savage 
society,  punishment  has  some  proportion  to  the 
offence.  It  is  at  higher  levels,  in  barbaric  and 
despotic  societies,  that  punishment  is  most  cruel 
and  disproijortionate  to  the  offence. 

The  tendency  of  punishment  to  supplant  mere 
revenge  (which  is  occasionally  regarded  as  wrong) 
is  aided  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  often  causes 
great  inconvenience  to  the  society,  and  tends  to 
multiply  the  revengeful  actions.  The  society,  by 
itself  or  by  its  heads,  steps  in,  therefore,  between 
the  avenger  and  the  wrongdoer,  and  decides  upon 
the  punishment,  or  restrains  the  amount  of  venge- 
ful action.  Thus  the  judgments  of  a central  tri- 
bunal are  gradually  preferred  to  revengeful  acts. 
Casalis  says  of  the  Basutos  that  the  chief  has  been 
given  powers  over  all  the  community  because  of 
the  fear  of  anarchy  arising  out  of  private  revenge 
{The  Basutos,  1861,  p.  225).  The  injurious  results 
of  the  blood-feud  are  well  recognized  by  savages, 
among  whom  the  head-men  or  the  chief  will  often 
interfere  to  stop  its  excesses  ; or  it  sometimes  gives 
place  to  an  appeal  to  them,  or  to  the  payment  of  a 
compensation  by  the  offender,  as  a matter  of  private 
arrangement,  or  one  suggested  by  them.  This 
compensation  generally  tends  to  pass  into  a regular 
practice,  with  a graduated  scale  of  payments  accord- 
ing to  the  magnitude  of  the  offence  (§  5).  With  the 
growth  of  the  power  of  the  chief,  he  not  only  ad- 
vises or  suggests,  but  determines  and  orders  the 
carrying  out  of  justice  over  a wider  field.  More- 
over, where  the  injured  person  or  his  representa- 
tives are  too  weak  to  take  revenge  against  a 
powerful  tribesman,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
revenge  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  offence,  the 
sympathetic  emotions  of  the  society,  being  aroused 
in  the  one  case  for  the  victim  and  in  the  other  for 
the  aggressor,  gradually  contribute  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a tribunal  in  some  shape  or  form,  and  to 
the  cessation  of  private  revenge. 

Yet  private  revenge  often  exists  side  by  side  with 
punishment  by  a tribunal  or  a chief.  This  is 
natural  when  we  consider  what  savage  character 
is.  But,  on  the  whole,  there  is  a tendency  to  make 
such  revenge  the  expression  of  judicial  action. 
Thus  it  may  be  recognized  as  the  right  way  of 
punishing  certain  wrongdoers,  ]>rovided  that  it 
does  not  exceed  certain  limits.  This  isparticuharly 
true  where  the  husband  is  allowed  to  avenge  him- 
self on  the  adulterer.  Or  it  may  be  permitted  that 
the  criminal  caught  red-handed  in  certain  crimes, 
e.g.  theft,  should  be  slain  at  once.  Or,  again,  the 
biood-feud  may  be  the  approved  method  of  punish- 
ing the  murderer.  Or  the  aggrieved  person  or  his 
relatives  may  be  chosen  as  executioners  of  the 
sentence  passed  by  the  tribunal.  Thus,  among 
many  of  the  Bantu  tribes,  a murderer  proved 
guilty  is  given  over  to  the  relatives  of  his  victim 
to  deal  with  him  as  they  choose  (Macdonald,  JAI 
xxii.  108).  Many  other  instances  might  be  cited. 
Private  revenge  sometimes  continues  alongside  or 
in  spite  of  established  judicial  tribunals  in  the 
case  of  large  societies  scattered  over  wide  areas,  and 
in  which  there  is  little  feeling  of  homogeneity, 
and  hence  little  prospect  of  general  sympathetic 
action  in  favour  of  an  aggrieved  person.  Revenge 
may  also  be  pursued  in  all  societies  in  matters  not 
usually  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  laws. 

2.  Crime,  morality,  and  religion. — Even  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  human  history  man  may  have 
dimly  felt  it  ethically  wrong  to  murder,  commit 


adultery,  or  steal,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  in- 
stinctive act  of  revenge  brought  it  home  to  him 
that  in  committing  such  actions  he  wa.‘^  tre.spa.s.sing 
against  the  rights  of  another.  These  crimes  are  so 
universally  condemned  that  there  can  have  l>een 
no  time  when  they  were  not  regarded  as  deed.^ 
which  it  was  UTOng  to  commit.  The  sense  of 
wrongness  with  regard  to  these  and  other  acts  was 
largely  increased  with  the  OTOwth  of  society,  of  the 
group  in  which  men  lived,  because  such  actions 
tended  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  group.  Custom 
laid  down  that  there  were  certain  things  which 
must  not  be  done,  and  it  was,  therefore,  highly 
immoral  to  do  them.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that, 
even  at  the  very  earliest  stages  of  the  growth  of 
the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  man  may  have 
thought  vaguely  that  in  doing  wrong  to  another  he 
was  incurring  the  anger  of  whatever  worshipful 
being  or  beings  he  was  aware  of.  This  thought 
also  would  become  more  definite  with  the  growth 
of  society.  Wliere  a group  of  men  living  together 
worfship  a being  whom  they  believe  to  be  interested 
in  the  group,  any  transgression  of  custom  will 
be  regarded  as  transgression  against  him,  because 
the  customs  would  certainly  be  regarded  as  having 
been  instituted  by  him.  Whatever  constituted  a 
menace  to  the  group  or  any  of  the  individuals  com- 
posing it  was  also  an  offence  against  the  divinity, 
who  naturally  favoured  the  community  and  not 
him  who  menaced  its  existence.  The  god  is  apt  to 
punish  the  group  for  the  breach  of  custom,  and 
hence  the  offender  is  made  to  suffer  speedily  for 
his  evil-doing,  in  order  to  avert  this.  Some  crimes 
are  punished  by  the  group  as  a whole.  Others  are 
not  so  punished,  but  the  group  approves  of  the  act 
of  revenge  by  which  tlie  offence  is  requited. 
Revenge  or  punishment  is  thus  supposed  to  satisfy 
the  anger  of  the  god.  Some  support  for  the  view 
here  taken  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  divinities 
of  very  primitive  tribes  are  also  to  some  extent 
moral  governors,  who  are  thought  to  dislike  par- 
ticular crimes  and  to  punish  them.  Among  savages 
at  a higher  level  there  is  a certain  amount  of 
evidence  proving  that  their  gods  take  account  of 
crime  and  are  guardians  of  morality.  Whether 
or  not  it  be  true  that  all  morality  from  the  first  is 
connected  with  religion,  it  is  at  least  certain  that 
religion  soon  strengthened  and  assisted  morality 
by  its  insistence  on  the  fact  that  the  god  or  gods 
of  the  group  desired  its  welfare,  and  that  all  offences 
against  that  welfare  were  tlms  more  than  offences 
against  laws  imposed  by  men. 

3.  The  administration  of  justice.  — A regular 
organization  for  enforcing  justice  or  maintaining 
custom  hardly  exists  at  the  lowest  levels  of  society, 
though  its  beginnings  may  be  seen.  Justice  is  a 
matter  of  individual  action ; and  yet,  as  among 
the  Yahgans  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  where  the  feeling 
of  the  community  gives  support  to  the  existing 
customs,  some  help  in  avenging  wrongs  may  alwaj’s 
be  looked  for  from  relatives  or  neiglibours  (Hob- 
house,  Morals  in  Evolution,  i.  46,  citing  Hyades 
and  Deniker,  Miss,  scient.  dit  Cap  Horn,  Baris, 
1891).  This  is  an  approach  to  collective  revenge, 
and,  as  a rule,  the  greater  the  wrong,  the  more 
likelihood  is  there  of  the  avenger  being  supported. 
But,  wherever  crime  is  regarded  as  a serious  breach 
of  tribal  custom,  the  breaker  of  a custom  is  the 
breaker  of  a law,  and  his  action  arouses  strong  dis- 
approval. Hence,  society  approves  the  action  of 
the  avenger,  e.g.,  in  cases  of  murder  or  adultery  ; 
or  it  takes  joint  action  against  the  wrongdoer. 
The  latter  course  is  most  frequent  in  the  case  of 
crimes  which  are  regarded  as  bringing  the  whole 
community  into  danger  or  subjecting  it  to  Divine 
anger,  e.g.  sorcery  and  incest  (breaches  of  exo- 
gamous  custom).  Or,  again,  a whole  clan  or  tribe 
will  put  to  death  or  banish  a man  who  makes  him- 
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self  a nuisance  to  every  one,  as  among  the  Eskimos, 
where  a whole  village  has  occasionally  risen 
against  and  slain  an  atrocious  murderer  (Nansen, 
Eskimo  Life,  1893,  p.  163).  Conjoint  action  by 
the  community  is  found  amongst  the  Mpongwe, 
who  drown  or  burn  the  murderer  (Burton,  Two 
Trips  to  Gorilla  Land,  1876,  i.  105),  and  is  common 
among  Australian  tribes,  where  the  whole  camp 
joins  in  punishing  the  ill-doer  (Westermarck,  op. 
cit.  i.  171).  But,  even  when  such  joint  action 
occurs,  individual  revenge  or  blood-feud  is  com- 
monly found,  nor  is  it  condemned  by  society. 
Indeed,  it  is  usually  the  case  that  any  one  disre- 
garding the  duty  of  revenge  is  held  in  contempt, 
and  this  tends  to  show  the  general  disapproval  of 
crime  by  the  whole  group  or  tribe. 

Where  public  justice  is  administered  by  certain 
individuals,  it  seldom  ousts  the  practice  of  private 
revenge,  and  in  general  takes  cognizance  only  of 
public  offences  (sorcery,  incest),  or  of  various  petty 
crimes.  But  this  ‘ court  ’ may  be  effective  in  en- 
forcing or  in  regulating  private  revenge,  or  in 
arranging  compensation.  A council  of  elder  men 
is  frequently  found  among  Australian  tribes,  who 
try  various  offences  and  decide  upon  the  punish- 
ment (Fraser,  Abor.  of  N.S.  Wales,  Sydney,  1892, 
p.  39  01  ; Woods,  Native  Tribes  of  S.  Aust.,  Ade- 
laide, 1879,  p.  34fif.).  But  it  is  probable  that,  as 
among  the  Central  Australian  tribes,  these  offences 
are  breaches  of  the  strict  marriage  laws  (incest), 
and  murder  by  sorcery.  In  such  cases  the  elders 
arrange  for  an  avenging  party  to  go  out  and  punish 
the  offenders  (Spencer-Gillen%  pp.  15,  477;  '’25, 
556  ff". ).  In  some  instances  the  council  has  nothing 
to  do  with  cases  of  murder,  adultery,  etc. ; and 
only  those  relating  to  property  or  to  litigation  are 
brought  before  it  (Nagas  [Stewart,  JRASBe  xxiv., 
1855,  p.  609],  Kandhs  [Dalton,  Eth.  of  Bengal,  Calc. , 
1872,  p.  294],  and  Formosans  [Letourneau,  L'Evol. 
juridique,  p.  94]).  Or,  as  among  some  N.  American 
tribes  (Ojibwas,  Wyandots,  etc.),  the  avenger 
appears  before  a council,  and,  having  obtained 
judgment  in  his  favour,  demands  compensation. 
If  this  is  not  given,  he  falls  back  on  revenge 
(Kohler,  ZVBW  xii.  [1897]  407).  In  many  cases, 
too,  the  council  (as  in  the  case  of  the  chief)  delegates 
the  execution  of  justice  to  the  person  who  would 
otherwise  be  the  avenger.  Sometimes  the  leading 
men  of  a group  will  intervene  to  prevent  disputes 
or  to  arrange  composition.  Less  usual  are  the 
instances  where  the  decision  of  a council  is  taken 
as  final  in  all  private  cases  (Todas  and  other 
aboriginal  Indian  tribes  [Shortt,  TES,  new  ser. 
vii.,  1868,  p.  241 ; Forsyth,  Highlands  of  Cent.  India, 
1871,  p.  361],  Tagbuana  [Worcester,  Philippine 
Islands,  New  York,  1898,  p.  107],  and  a few  others). 
Thus,  generally  speaking,  the  savage  council  seldom 
constitutes  a court  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

With  the  advancing  power  of  the  chief,  the 
administration  of  public  justice  passes  largely  into 
his  hands ; yet  even  here  private  revenge — the  blood- 
feud,  or  the  right  of  the  husband  to  punish  in  cases 
of  adultery — is  still  used  and  permitted,  and  often 
the  chief’s  prerogative  is  exercised  only  when 
appeal  has  been  made  to  him.  But  there  now 
comes  into  great  prominence,  especially  among 
higher  savage  tribes,  a regular  system  of  compensa- 
tion or  fines  for  various  crimes,  payable  to  the 
aggrieved  person  or  his  representatives,  or,  in  some 
cases,  to  the  chief.  We  find  also  in  many  places 
regular  codes  of  laws,  with  punishments  appointed 
for  different  offences.  Sometimes  the  chief  merely 
intervenes  to  prevent  excessive  revenge  and  to 
suggest  compensation,  as  among  many  American 
Indian  and  African  tribes ; sometimes  his  power 
of  intervention  is  limited  to  certain  crimes,  generally 
those  of  a public  kind ; or,  again,  he  merely  acts 
as  arbiter  or  adviser  rather  than  as  judge.  But, 


the  more  his  power  is  established,  and  the  more 
autocratic  he  is,  so  much  the  more  do  his  functions 
as  judge  increase.  This  is  especially  true  of  many 
of  the  chiefs  and  petty  monarchs  of  Africa,  and  in 
general  of  all  tribes  whose  social  organization  is  high. 
Frequently  the  chief  may  associate  with  himself  a 
council  of  elders  ; or,  again,  as  among  the  Kafirs, 
village  chiefs  judge  lesser  matters,  while  chiefs  of 
clans  hear  appeals  against  their  judgments  and 
try  all  more  serious  crimes,  aided  by  the  advice  of 
a council  (Letourneau,  p.  87).  With  few  excep- 
tions, where  justice  is  administered  by  a chief  he  is 
careful  to  act  in  strict  accordance  with  the  estab- 
lished customs.  There  is,  however,  a tendency 
among  chiefs  to  regard  every  real  or  imaginary 
offence  against  themselves  as  a serious  crime,  while, 
where  their  power  is  autocratic  and  fines  are  paid 
to  themselves,  or  where  they  are  naturally  cruel, 
there  is  great  danger  of  injustice  and  of  atrocious 
punishments  being  meted  out.  But,  with  the 
decay  of  private  revenge,  the  administration  of 
justice  becomes  more  definite  and  strict,  especially 
as  we  advance  from  savage  to  barbarous  societies. 
The  court  or  chief  maintains  order,  upholds  the 
rights  of  every  member  of  society,  and  punishes 
all  crime.  Generally  speaking,  wherever  a tribunal 
exists,  it  is  seen  to  be  a guarantee,  not  found  in 
the  exercise  of  mere  revenge,  that  all  offenders 
shall  sirffer,  and  suffer  proportionately  to  their 
offence. 

Where  cases  are  brought  before  a council  or  a 
chief,  a palaver  usually  takes  place,  at  which  both 
parties  are  fully  heard.  Sometimes  the  method 
of  the  oath  or  ordeal  is  resorted  to  in  order  to 
discover  the  truth  and  to  point  out  the  guilty 
person.  The  oath  is  frequently  in  the  form  of  a 
curse,  and  accompanies  the  drinking  of  a poison 
or  of  some  liquid,  which  is  supposed  to  act  fatally 
upon  the  perjurer  or  the  guilty.  The  oath  is  thus 
a species  of  ordeal.  But  the  ordeal  may  occur  by 
itself  in  various  forms  : the  ordeal  by  fire,  by  red- 
hot  metal,  or  by  boiling  oil  or  water,  in  which  cases 
the  innocent  person  is  not  burned,  or  his  wound 
heals  within  a certain  time ; the  ordeal  by  water 
— remaining  under  water  for  a certain  time  with- 
out drowning,  or  passing  safely  through  water  in 
which  crocodiles  lurk ; the  ordeal  by  poison  (see 
OATH;  Ordeal;  Post,  ii.  459 ff.).  The  person 
who  is  proved  to  be  guilty,  if  he  has  not  already 
succumbed  to  the  ordeal,  is  then  punished  according 
to  the  nature  of  his  crime.  Among  savages,  secret 
societies,  such  as  the  Duk-Duk  of  New  Britain, 
supplement  the  action  of  private  revenge  or  public 
justice  where  these  are  imperfect,  and  punish  any 
one  who  commits  crime. 

4.  Variety  of  crimes. — The  idea  of  what  con- 
stitutes crime  in  savage  society  is  largely  akin  to 
that  entertained  in  civilized  societies.  But  there 
are  important  exceptions  to  this,  bound  up  with 
the  nature  of  savage  society  and  belief,  e.g.  breach 
of  tabu  or  religious  custom,  sorcery,  and  the  like. 
Again — perhaps  as  a natural  outcome  of  uncon- 
trolled revenge  operating  in  later  times — there  is 
the  idea  that  accidental  woundings  or  homicides 
are  equally  punishable  with  those  committed 
intentionally,  though  in  many  cases  there  is  an 
approach  to  the  modern  view  of  accident,  and  a 
distinction  is  made  in  the  punishment  inflicted,  or 
no  punishment  follows  (cf.  Westermarck,  i.  217 ; 
Post,  ii.  214).  Sometimes  killing  in  self-defence  is 
punishable,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
murder ; and,  frequently,  there  is  a distinction 
between  meditated  crime  and  that  committed  in 
the  heat  of  the  moment.  More  serious  is  the  view 
entertained  by  most  savage  tribes  that,  while  to 
kill  or  to  steal  from  a fellow-tribesman  is  wrong, 
these  actions  when  committed  against  strangers  or 
members  of  another  tribe  are  not  crimes,  and  are 
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even  praiseworthy.  They  are  apt  to  he  considered 
wrong,  however,  if  tliey  are  likely  to  bring  the 
vengeance  of  the  other  trihe  upon  the  tribe  of  the 
offender.  With  the  dawn  of  a higher  morality  and 
a wider  sense  of  responsibility  this  view  tends  to 
disappear.  Again,  we  generally  meet  with  the 
idea  that  the  weight  of  the  crime  varies  both 
according  to  the  rank  (and  often  the  age  and  sex) 
of  the  offender  and  according  to  that  of  the  victim. 
Chiefs  or  men  of  rank  may  commit  crimes  with 
impunity  or  with  slight  punishment,  but  crime 
committed  against  them  is  generally  punished 
more  severely  than  that  against  lesser  men.  This 
is  especially  seen  where  the  system  of  composi- 
tion for  crime  prevails,  the  blood-price  or  the 
fine  varying  strictly  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  victim,  and  often  also  according  to  the  rank 
of  the  offender.  These  views  continue  to  prevail 
in  higher  societies.  Approximating  to  the  custom 
of  more  advanced  civilization,  there  is  frequently 
a distinction  made  between  a first  crime  and  its 
repetition.  A first  offence  may  be  punished  com- 
paratively lightly  ; a second  or  third  will  receive 
the  utmost  penalty — death  or  banishment. 

Thus  among  the  Bambara,  for  a first  theft  a hand  is  ampu- 
tated ; for  a second  the  penalty  is  death  (Letourneau,  p.  78). 
The  Aleuts  punish  a first  theft  with  corporal  punishment,  a 
second  with  amputation  of  some  fingers,  a third  with  ampu- 
tation of  a hand  and  lips,  a fourth  with  death  (PetrofF,  ‘ Report 
on  . . . Alaska,’  Tenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Washing- 
ton, 1884,  p.  162).  Among  the  Wakamba,  a first  murder  is 
punished  hy  a fine,  but  on  a second  conviction  the  murderer 
is  killed  at  once  (Decle,  Three  Years  in  Savage  Africa,  1898, 
p.  487). 

In  general,  those  crimes  which  may  be  considered 
public,  inasmuch  as  they  are  committed  against 
the  customs,  or  to  the  danger,  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, are  sorcery  (involving,  according  to  current 
belief,  all  natural  death),  breaches  of  the  customary 
marriage  laws  (incest),  sacrilege  (breaking  of  tabu), 
and  treason.  Private  crimes — those  committed 
against  private  persons — include  murder,  adultery, 
unchastity,  theft,  perjury,  and  the  like.  Some 
of  the  latter  may  be  regarded  as  public  crimes  if 
they  are  committed  against  the  chief,  because 
of  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  the  com- 
munity. There  are,  of  course,  many  lesser  crimes, 
while,  especially  where  chiefs  have  the  power  of 
making  laws,  there  is  a tendency  to  multiply 
offences.  With  the  greater  development  of  savage 
society,  and  with  the  gradual  formation  of  a cen- 
tral administrative  body  taking  the  place  of  mere 
public  opinion  and  custom,  these  private  crimes 
are  regarded  less  and  less  as  offences  against  an 
individual,  and  more  and  more  as  breaches  of  law 
and  transgressions  against  social  order.  But  it  is 
rather  at  the  next  higher  stage,  in  barbaric  and 
semi-civilized  societies,  that  a real  approximation 
to  this  view  is  found. 

5.  Punishments. — Punishment  administered  hy 
public  justice  in  savage  society  has  generally  the 
intention  of  making  the  offender  suffer  pain,  and 
is  thus  analogous  to  punishment  inflicted  as  an  act 
of  private  revenge.  The  lex  talionis,  or  principle 
of  equivalence  in  punishment,  is  perhaps  originally 
connected  with  the  reflex  and  instinctive  move- 
ments of  the  person  who  is  hurt,  and  who  attempts 
to  make  the  aggressor  suffer  a similar  hurt  hy  a 
natural  process  of  imitation.  There  must  be  blow 
for  blow.  At  the  same  time  this  movement  is  one 
of  self-preservation,  and  this  also  is  an  element  of 
all  punishment.  Such  instinctive  resentment  is, 
however,  indiscriminate  in  the  amount  of  ven- 
geance which  it  emjiloys,  and  this  primitive  instinct 
of  blow  for  blow,  whilst  suggesting  the  lex  talionis, 
is  not  sufficient  as  an  explanation  of  it.  We  may, 
therefore,  with  Westermarck  (i.  179),  look  for  a 
further  explanation  of  it  in  the  feeling  of  self- 
regarding  pride  which  desires  to  bring  the  aggressor 
to  the  same  level  as  the  sufferer,  and  in  the  social 


feeling  that  members  of  the  same  society  have 
equal  rights,  and  hence,  if  one  makes  another 
suffer,  he  must  suffer  in  a similar  way  and  to  the 
same  extent. 

The  simplest  form  of  the  lex  talionis  is  found  in 
the  idea  of  life  for  life,  wound  for  wound,  eye  for 
eye,  tooth  for  tooth.  But  it  also  assumes  some 
curious  forms  ; for  example,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  blood-feud,  there  is  often  the  desire  that  the 
vengeance  should  fall  on  one  of  the  same  rank,  or 
the  same  sex,  or  the  same  age,  as  the  victim — the 
real  aggressor  thus  escaping.  Again,  the  ven- 
geance is  exacted  with  the  same  kind  of  weapon, 
and  in  the  same  manner.  Or,  where  a system  of 
compensations  and  fines  exists,  these  are  in  due 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  pain  caused.  Or  it  is 
seen  working  in  still  another  way : the  thief  is 
deprived  of  sight,  of  an  arm  or  hand  ; the  perjurer 
loses  his  tongue  ; the  adulterer  or  ravisher  is  cas- 
trated ; or,  again,  the  thief  must  not  only  restore 
the  goods  stolen,  but  must  submit  to  be  pillaged 
to  the  same  extent  (see  Post,  ii.  238  ff.  ; Hobhouse, 
i.  84,  91). 

But,  while  the  lex  talionis  is  found  as  an  under- 
lying principle  both  in  savage  and  in  more  advanced 
^sterns  (cf.  e.y.  the  OT  and  the  Bab.  Code  of 
Hammurabi),  there  is  often  a disposition  to  exceed 
it,  so  that  methods  of  private  revenge  as  well  as 
public  punishments  are  often  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  crime  committed,  especially  in  places  where 
the  people  are  naturally  cruel,  where  a despotic 
chief  rules,  or  where  it  is  held  that  a Divine  as 
well  as  a human  law  is  transgressed.  In  the  last 
case,  as  well  as  in  cases  where  the  chief  is  regarded 
as  Divine  or  as  having  Divine  authoritj',  any 
transgression  of  law  is  apt  to  involve  the  whole 
society  in  Divine  vengeance.  Hence  the  punish- 
ment is  swift  and  proportionately  severe  (cf.  Durk- 
heim,  ‘Deux  lois  de  I’dvolution  p6nale,’ A5oc  iv. 
64 ff.).  Savage  acts  of  revenge,  unregulated  or 
regulated,  as  well  as  methods  of  punishment,  are 
also  often  excessive,  since  they  involve  the  punish- 
ment of  an  innocent  person  in  place  of  the  real 
offender  (in  many  instances  of  the  blood-feud  or 
of  the  lex  talionis),  or  that  of  innocent  persons 
in  addition  to  the  real  offender  (his  wife  and 
children,  especially  in  cases  of  sorcery,  and  these 
as  well  as  fellow-clansmen  in  some  instances  of  the 
blood-feud),  as  a result  of  the  idea  of  solidarity 
and  collective  responsibility — a principle  lingering 
on  in  more  advanced  societies. 

In  a few  cases  capital  punishment  seldom  or 
never  occurs.  But,  as  a rule,  it  is  meted  out  in 
most  tribes  for  one  or  other  of  such  crimes  as 
sorcery,  murder,  incest,  treason,  sacrilege,  adul- 
tery, and  theft.  Some  tribes  punish  capitally  only 
for  sorcery  and  murder,  or  for  sorcery  and  adultery 
(especially  with  the  wives  of  chiefs) ; but  not  un- 
commonly all  these  offences  are  liable  to  the 
punishment  of  death.  Further,  in  such  despotic 
kingdoms  as  Ashanti  or  other  regions  of  Africa, 
as  well  as  sporadically  elsewhere,  even  small 
offences  are  punishable  with  death,  at  the  capri- 
cious will  of  the  chief  (Ellis,  Tshi-speaking  Peoples, 
1887,  p.  166  ; Kollmann,  Victoria  Nyanza,  Berlin, 
1899,  p.  170  f.). 

Tlio  methods  of  death  vary ; they  include  decanitotion, 
strangulation,  hanging,  stabbing  or  spearing,  cudgelling  or 
flagellation,  empalement,  crucifixion,  drowning,  burning,  flay- 
ing alive,  burying  alive,  throwing  from  a height,  stoning,  sending 
the  criminal  to  sea  in  a leaky  canoe,  cutting  in  two,  lopping  off 
the  limbs.  In  some  cases,  where  tho  crime  is  believed  to  be 
particularly  offensive  to  the  gods,  the  criminal  is  offered  in 
sacrifice,  while  this  is  not  an  unusual  way  of  obtaining 
victims  where  human  sacrifice  prevails  (Melanesia  [Codrington, 
Melanesians,  1891,  p.  136],  Sandwich  Islands  [von  Kotzebue, 
Vog.  of  Discos,  into  tho  S.  Sea,  1821,  iii.  248],  Tahiti  [Ellis, 
Polynes.  Res.,  1829,  i.  346);  cf.  Cfflsar,  vi.  16  [Gauls];  Grimm, 
Teut.  Myth.,  1882,  i.  46  [Teutons]).  In  certain  regions  wl>ere 
cannibalism  prevails,  criminals  are  killed  and  eaten,  probably 
as  an  extreme  form  of  gratifying  revenge  and  showing  contempt 
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(cf.  Oannibalism,  § ii.  15 ; Oodrington,  p.  344  ; von  Martins, 
Travels  in  Brazil,  1824,  i.  88). 

Of  all  these  methods  the  most  cruel  are  found  in  Africa, 
where  also  mutilation  before  death,  as  well  as  other  tortures, 
is  practised  (cf.  Letourneau,  pp.  7l,  81,  82,  88  ; Post,  ii.  274  ; 
Westermarck,  i.  195). 

Other  punishments  consist  of  various  bodily 
mutilations — cutting  ofl’  legs  or  arms,  hands  or 
feet  (or  parts  of  these),  nose,  ears,  lips;  castration; 
and  plucking  out  the  eyes.  All  these  are  found 
commonly  in  Africa,  among  Amer.  Indian  tribes, 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  occasionally  else- 
where. Flogging  or  beating  with  various  instru- 
ments on  various  parts  of  the  body — hack,  hips, 
shoulders,  legs,  stomach — is  also  used  (in  S. 
America,  among  the  Mongols,  in  Africa).  En- 
slavement is  found  as  an  occasional  punishment  for 
crime  or  for  debt  (commonly  in  Africa  and  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  and  sporadically  elsewhere) ; 
or,  where  the  criminal  has  failed  to  pay  the  due 
compensation,  he  is  often  enslaved,  or  the  usual 
punishment  is  inflicted  upon  him.  He  becomes 
the  slave  of  his  victim  or  of  the  latter’s  family,  or 
of  the  chief,  or  he  may  he  sold.  Confiscation  of 
goods,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  a frequent  punish- 
ment in  cases  of  theft.  .Banishment  occurs  here 
and  there  (New  Zealand,  Mongols,  some  African 
tribes)  as  a punishment  for  certain  crimes,  but  it 
is  often  the  result  of  general  had  or  unruly 
behaviour  threatening  the  peace  of  the  tribe  (see 
Westermarck,  i.  172;  Steinmetz,  Ethnol.  Stud, 
zur  ersten  Entwick.  der  Strafe,  vol.  ii.  ch.  5).  Lack 
of  filial  duty  among  the  Kafirs,  and  Ij^ing  among 
the  Bannavs  of  Cambodia,  are  punished  with 
banishment  (Lichtenstein,  Travels  in  S.  Africa, 
1812-15,  i.  265  ; Mouhot,  Trav.  in  Central  Parts  of 
Indo-China,  1864,  ii.  27).  Other  pimishments  are 
various  forms  of  dishonour — cutting  off  the  hair, 
msulting  exhibition  or  parade  of  the  culprit,  dress- 
ing in  women’s  clothes.  Imprisonment  as  a punish- 
ment is  rarely  found  among  savages,  but  instances 
are  noted  in  various  parts  of  Africa  (Krapf, 
Travels  ...  in  E.  Africa,  1860,  p.  58  ; Letourneau, 
pp.  80,  84;  Post,  Afr.  Jur.  ii.  51). 

There  is  also  a wide-spread  system  of  compen- 
sation or  fine  for  certain  offences.  This  method  of 
indemnifying  the  victim  or  his  relatives  is  itself  a 
species  of  punishment,  though,  where  the  aggressor 
is  wealthy,  it  is  easy  for  him  to  pay  for  his  crimes. 
The  system  probably  originated  in  the  custom 
of  paying  blood-money  to  the  relatives  of  a mur- 
dered man.  The  aggressor,  to  avoid  a blood-feud, 
would  offer  presents  to  the  relatives  to  appease 
their  anger,  while  at  the  same  time  appealing  to 
their  love  of  gain.  This,  defective  as  it  may  be 
from  the  point  of  view  of  justice,  was  soon  seen  to 
have  the  good  effect  of  staying  the  excesses  of  the 
blood-feud,  and  would  be  encouraged  by  the  com- 
munity or  the  chief.  Similarly,  compensation  for 
theft  may  also  have  been  suggested  by  the  custom 
of  subjecting  the  chief  to  pillage  of  his  goods.  The 
system  of  compensation  was  largely  adopted,  and 
passed  over  into  the  administration  of  public  justice 
as  a method  of  assessing  criminal  actions.  But  it 
was  far  from  being  universally  accepted  either  in 
systems  of  private  revenge  or  in  public  punishment, 
and,  even  where  it  prevails,  certain  crimes  cannot 
be  compensated  for,  e.g.  sorcery  and  deliberate 
murder.  It  has  a wide-spread  vogue,  however,  as  a 
regular  custom,  or  as  an  alternative  to  punishment 
in  cases  of  murder,  adultery,  seduction,  theft,  etc. 
(cf.  Post,  ii.  256  ff.,  for  a list  of  peoples  among 
whom  it  is  found).  Where  it  prevails,  a regular 
system  of  payments  is  fixed  according  to  the  injury 
done,  according  to  the  rank  or  sex  of  the  victim, 
and  sometimes  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
agOTessor. 

In  many  instances — in  such  serious  crimes  as  sor- 
cery, murder,  or  crimes  committed  against  a chief 


or  his  household — the  wife  and  children  of  the 
aggressor  sufler  with  him,  or  are  sold  as  slaves. 
Or,  where  compensation  has  not  been  paid,  wife 
and  children  may  be  taken  with  the  defaulting 
criminal  and  enslaved ; or  he  himself  may  sell 
them  in  order  to  obtain  the  wherewithal  to  pay  the 
compensation.  In  the  first  two  instances  the 
savage  doctrine  of  human  solidarity  is  seen  at 
work — a principle  emphasized  in  the  blood-feud, 
where  the  murderer’s  family  or  clan  is  often  held 
responsible  for  his  act  and  the  members  are  liable 
to  be  slain  for  it. 

As  a further  form  of  indignity  and  punishment, 
the  body  of  a criminal  is  often  left  unburied,  or  is 
thrown  into  the  forest  to  be  devoured  by  wild 
beasts  (Afiican  tribes  [Post,  Afr.  Jur.  1.  46] ; 
Eskimos  [Rink,  Tales  and  Trad,  of  the  Eskimo, 
1875,  p.  54] ; Cent.  America  [Preuss,  Die  Begrab. 
der  Amer.,  Konigsberg,  1894,  p.  301]). 

6.  As  has  already  been  said,  a distinction  is 
drawn  even  by  the  most  backward  peoples  between 
public  and  private  crimes.  Some  examples  of 
both  will  now  be  discussed,  showing  the  attitude 
of  the  savage  with  regard  to  them  and  the  punish- 
ments meted  out  to  the  aggressors. 

i.  Public  Crimes. — As  examples  of  public 
crimes  may  be  taken  sorcery,  incest,  and  sacri- 
lege. 

(1)  Sorcery. — As  distinct  from  magic,  which  is 
authorized  for  the  public  good,  sorcery,  though  its 
methods  may  often  be  similar,  is  almost  universally 
punished  by  the  common  action  of  a tribe  or  by 
the  central  authority  acting  in  its  name.  The 
sorcerer  is  employing  unlawful  means  for  anti- 
social ends,  especially  to  bring  about  the  sickness 
or  death  of  his  neighbours,  or  to  cause  sterility  in 
field  or  fold.  Further,  inasmuch  as  the  crime  is 
an  anti-social  one,  it  is  for  that  very  reason  a crime 
against  the  divinity  of  the  social  group,  its  guardian 
or  tutelary  spirit.  As  among  the  Eskimos,  it  is 
adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  community  and  to 
the  supreme  rule  of  things  in  which  the  people 
believe  (Rink,  op.  cit.  p.  41).  Further,  where 
spirits  invoked  in  magic  are  evil  and  maleficent, 
they  are  such  as  are  opposed  to  the  rule  of  the 
benevolent  spirit  or  divinity,  according  to  the 
usual  dualism  which  prevails  in  savage  religion. 
Thus,  sorcery  is  condemned  on  religious  as  well  as 
on  social  or  moral  grounds,  and  those  who  are 
most  active  in  pursuing  it  are  generally  the 
approved  fetish-men  or  priests.  Moreover,  the 
divinities  are  sometimes  said  to  abhor  witchcraft 
and  to  punish  it  in  the  future  life  (Rink,  p.  41 ; 
Parker,  Euahlayi  Tribe,  1905,  p.  79  ; Oodrington, 
p.  274).  As  it  is  a wide-spread  belief  that  all  sick- 
ness or  death  is  due  to  unnatural  causes,  one  of 
which  is  sorcery,  there  is  a wide  field  for  the 
exercise  of  public  justice  against  the  sorcerer,  who 
is  generally  regarded  as  a murderer  of  a particularly 
offensive  type.  Hence,  not  only  in  the  lower 
culture,  but  at  higher  levels,  law,  and  custom  con- 
demn him.  He  is  a danger  to  society  ; he  offends 
against  its  gods  ; and,  because  of  the  solidarity  of 
the  society,  it  may  be  visited  by  them  for  his 
offence.  Therefore  he  is  almost  invariably  pun- 
ished with  death.  Sorcery  is  sometimes  the  only 
crime  which  is  so  punished,  while  the  method  of 
death  is  often  very  cruel.  In  most  cases  the 
authorized  magician,  medicine-man,  fetish-man, 
priest,  or  witch-doctor,  takes  steps  to  discover  tlie 
sorcerer.  When  he  is  found,  he  is  often  subjected 
to  an  ordeal,  e.g.  by  poison.  If  this  does  not  kill 
him  but  proves  him  guilty,  he  is  then  publicly  put 
to  death.  The  ordeal  is  thus  equivalent  to  the 
trial  of  the  suspected  person. 

Among  Australian  tribes,  with  whom  all  natural  death  is 
attributed  to  sorcery,  death  is  the  invariable  punishment.  Tbe 
medicine  man  identifies  the  guilty  person,  an  avenging  party 
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is  arranged  by  the  council  of  old  men,  and  the  culprit  is  fol- 
lowed up  and  slain  (Spenoer-Gillen»,  pp.  401.,  477  ; >'25,  556). 
With  the  Eskimos,  the  angekuts  are  hostile  to  sorcerers  and 
cause  them  to  be  put  to  death  (Rink,  pp.  34,  41 ; Petrotf,  op. 
cit.  p.  162).  The  punishment  of  death  was  generally  meted 
out  to  sorcerers,  who  were  much  feared  among  the  American 
Indian  tribes  of  all  degrees  of  culture,  from  the  lowest  tribes 
up  to  the  Aztecs,  the  method  of  death  being  often  cruel — 
e.g.  burning  (Wyandots,  Guatemalans)  and  cudgelling  (Vera 
Paz).  With  the  Aztecs  the  victim  was  sacrificed  to  the  gods 
(Wif  ii.  462 ; cf.  Post,  ii.  395 ; Kohler,  ZVIi  W xii.  [1897]  412-416  ; 
Waitz,  Anthropologic,  Leipzig,  1859-1872,  iii.  128).  Among  the 
Nufors  of  New  Guinea  sorcerers  are  stabbed  and  thrown  into 
the  sea  {ZE  viii.  [1888]  193),  and  the  punishment  of  death  is 
usual  in  N.  Guinea  and  among  the  peoples  of  the  Malay  penin- 
sula (Wilken,  ‘ Het  stafr.  bij  de  volken  van  het  mal.  ras,’  in 
Bijdragen  tot  de  taal-,  land-,  en  volkenkunde  van  Ned.-Indie, 
The  Hague,  1883,  p.  21).  In  Fiji,  where  witchcraft  exerted  the 
strongest  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  person 
detected  in  using  it  was  slain  (Williams,  Fiji,  1870,  i.  248). 
In  New  Caledonia,  old  women  are  often  put  to  death  as  sorcer- 
esses, and  men  who  are  suspected  of  causing  death  by  sorcery 
are  formally  condemned  and  forced  to  jump  over  the  rocks 
into  the  sea  (Turner,  Samoa,  1884,  p.  342).  In  W.  Africa,  any 
one  may  kill  the  sorcerer ; but  generally  after  detection  by  the 
witch-doctor  an  ordeal  is  necessary,  and  the  spirit  of  the  ordeal 
sometimes  kills  the  sorcerer.  Otherwise  he  is  put  to  death, 
and  his  private  property  is  often  confiscated  (cf.  Nassau, 
Fetichism  in  W.  Afr.,  1904,  p.  123 ; Kingsley,  W.  A/r.  Studies^, 
1901,  p.  169  ff.  ; Letourneau,  p.  68;  Post,  Afr.  Jur.  il.  66-67). 
Among  the  Lendu,  a forest  tribe  of  Uganda,  the  sorcerer  is 
executed,  and  his  body  is  thrown  into  the  bush  (.Johnston, 
Uganda  Protectorate,  1902,  ii.  664  f.).  In  E.  Cent.  Africa,  when 
the  suspected  sorcerer  has  been  discovered  before  the  assembled 
community  by  the  witch-finder,  he  must  drink  a poisoned 
cup.  It  his  stomach  rejects  it,  he  is  acquitted ; if  it  causes 
his  death,  this  proves  him  guilty.  In  some  cases  he  is  burned 
alive  (Macdonald,  Africana,  1882,  i.  43,  200  If.  ; Letourneau, 
p.  69).  In  S.  Africa,  witch-doctors  discover  sorcerers,  who  are 
thought  to  be  very  numerous  and  powerful.  When  discovered, 
they  are  put  to  death  (Casalis,  The  Basutos,  p.  229 ; Decle,  op. 
cit.  p.  76  ; Maclean,  Kafir  Laws  and  Customs,  1838,  p.  36  if.). 

Where  the  punishment  of  death  is  not  inflicted,  the  sorcerer 
may  be  sold  as  a slave  (some  African  tribes  [Post,  Afr.  Jur.  ii. 
66-67])  ; and  occasionally  a fine  is  all  that  is  demanded,  but  this 
is  very  rare  (Bondei  natives  [J A I xxv.  227]). 

Not  infrequently  the  punishment  is  visited  on  the  relatives 
of  the  sorcerer  and  upon  his  goods.  Sometimes  all  these  are 
destroyed  (Decle,  p.  163  [Matabele] ; Post,  Afr.  Jur.  ii.  66-67, 
149  [Zulus  and  other  African  tribes]).  In  Bali,  the  parents, 
children,  and  grandchildren  are  put  to  death,  and  the  property 
is  confiscated  (Orawfurd,  Ind.  Archip.,  Edinb.  1820,  iii.  138). 
In  the  Babar  Archipelago,  the  sorcerer  and  all  his  adult  blood- 
relations  are  slain,  and  the  children  given  to  the  relatives  of 
his  victim  to  sell  as  slaves  (Riedel,  Be  sluik-  en  kroeshar.  Bassen, 
The  Hague,  1886,  p.  346).  Among  many  W.  African  tribes, 
while  the  sorcerer  is  executed,  his  family  are  sold  as  slaves 
(Post,  ii.  67,  164). 

(2)  Incest. — While  the  civilized  man’s  horror  of 
incest  is  usually  confined  to  cases  of  marriage  or 
sexual  relations  between  parents  and  children  or 
brothers  and  sisters,  among  primitive  and  savage 
peoples  the  bars  to  marriage,  while  generally  in- 
cluding these,  usually  extend  much  further. 
Where  the  classilicatory  system  prevails,  the 
society  is  divided  into  classes,  from  certain  of 
which  a man  must  not  choose  a wife.  Or,  again, 
he  may  not  marry  within  his  totem,  his  clan,  his 
village,  or  even  his  tribe.  Again,  marriage  may 
be  prohibited  within  the  kindred  absolutely,  or 
within  the  kindred  on  the  mother’s  side,  where 
mother-right  prevails  (generally  a totemic  prohi- 
bition). In  the  last  case  a man  might  marry  his 
wife’s  daughter,  or  his  brother’s  daughter ; or  a 
brother  might  marry  a sister  by  a dill'erent  mother, 
since  they  would  be  of  dill'erent  totems.  But,  as 
a rule,  these  unions  are  also  looked  upon  with 
abhorrence.  Thus,  while  in  savage  life  consan- 
guineous unions  are,  with  certain  exceptions,  re- 
garded as  incestuous,  the  prohibitions  have  usually 
a much  wider  range,  and  all  breaches  of  exogamous 
law  are  equally  regarded  as  incestuous.  While 
adultery  is  mainly  punished  as  a private  offence, 
incest  is  an  offence  against  the  whole  group,  and 
is  often  considered  to  bring  ill-luck  and  Divine 
punishment  upon  tlie  group,  who  are  collectively 
responsible.  It  is,  therefore,  punished  a.s  a imblio 
offence.  Usually  it  is  looked  upon  with  so  nnich 
horror  that  it  is  unheard  of ; but,  where  it  does 
occur,  death  to  both  offenders  is  the  usual  punish- 
ment, though  lighter  punishments  arc  occasionally 


found.  With  rare  exceptions,  the  prohibition  ex- 
tends also  to  all  sexual  relations  out.side  marriage 
between  persons  Irelonglng  to  exogamous  groups. 
(For  various  theories  of  the  prohibition  of  mar- 
riage, of  exogamy,  and  of  the  horror  of  incest,  see 
Westermarck,  Marriage,  1894,  p.  310  If.  ; Lang, 
Social  Origins,  1903  ; Durkheim,  ‘ La  Prohib.  de 
I’inceste  et  ses  origines,’  ASoc  i.  [1898]  64.) 

Some  examples  of  the  belief  that  incest  brings 
ill-luck  or  is  obnoxious  to  the  gods  may  be  cited. 
Ruin  to  the  crops,  continuous  drought,  continuous 
rains,  are  the  result  of  incest,  according  to  the 
Dayaks,  the  Battas,  the  Galelareese  (who  also 
attribute  earthquakes  and  eruptions  to  the  same 
crime),  and  other  tribes  (Frazer,  GB'^,  1900,  ii. 
212-213  ; Post,  ii.  388).  They  must  be  atoned  for 
usually  by  a sacrilice,  and  the  criminals  are  pun- 
ished. Or,  as  in  Kahr  and  Aleut  belief,  the 
offspring  of  incestuous  unions  are  monsters,  the 
Kalirs  believing  this  to  be  bronght  about  by  an 
ancestral  spirit  (Shooter,  Kafirs  of  Xatal,  1857, 
p.  45  ; Petroff,  op.  cit.  p.  155).  The  Samoans  re- 
gard it  as  a crime  abhorred  by  the  gods  (Turner, 
p.  92),  and  the  Pasemah  believe  that  those  com- 
mitting it  are  annihilated  by  the  gods  (Post,  i.  41). 
As  in  many  cases  both  adultery  and  unchastity 
are  supposed  to  bring  general  misfortune,  or  to 
be  abhorrent  to  the  gods,  it  is  possible  that  with 
such  peoples  the  marriage-laws  are  believed  to 
have  been  ordained  by  the  deities. 

Among  the  Australian  tribes,  the  usual  punishment  for 
breaches  of  the  exogamous  customs  was  death,  occasionally 
cutting  and  burning.  As  among  the  Central  Australian  tribes, 
the  punishment  is  determined  by  the  head-men,  who  org.vuize 
a party  to  carry  out  the  sentence  (Westermarck,  Harr.  p. 
299  f.;  Spencer-Gillen»,  pp.  16,  100,  496  ; 6130,  140).  The 
Veddas,  often  wrongfully  accused  of  practising  brother-sister 
unions,  abhor  incest,  ami  punish  it  with  death  (Nevill,  in  The 
Taprobanian,  Bombay,  n.d.,  i.  178).  The  same  punishment  is 
usually  inflicted  throughout  Melanesia  (JAI  xviii.  282;  Mac- 
donald, Oceania,  1889,  p.  181).  The  Kandhs,  Gonds,  and  other 
aboriginal  tribes  in  India  also  punish  incest  (marriage  within 
the  same  tribe,  gens,  etc.)  with  death  (I’ercival,  Land  of  the 
Veda,  1864,  p.  346;  Kohler,  ZVBW  viii.  [1888]  146).  Among 
the  Bhils  it  is  punished  with  banishment  (Kohler,  16.  x.  [1892] 
68).  Throughout  the  Malay  Archipelago  the  death  punishment 
was  often  of  a very  cruel  kind — committing  to  sea  in  a leaky 
vessel,  drowning,  or  throwing  into  a volcano,  burying  alive, 
killing  and  eating  (Wilken,  Globus,  lix.  [1891]  22  ; Fnizer,  GB-, 
ii.  213-214 ; Riedel,  op.  cit.  pp.  195,  232,  460).  Similarly,  among 
the  American  Indians,  death  was  the  usual  punishment 
(Kohler,  ZVRW  xii.  [1897]  412-416;  FR  ii.  406,  069  ; Frazer, 
Tolcmism,  1887,  p.  69). 

Possibly  in  some  of  these  coses  the  victims  were  regarded  os 
expiatory  sacrifices  offered  to  the  gods  or  spirits.  In  some 
instances  of  suj'posed  incest,  animal  sacrifices  are  offered,  or 
the  blood  is  sprinkled  on  the  ground  to  avert  drought  and 
sterility  (Frazer,  GB'\  ii.  212-213;  Post,  ii.  389).  The  death  of 
the  criminals  or  of  the  animal  victims  averts  danger  and  a 
curse  from  the  community. 

As  opposed  to  exogamy,  most  peoj'les  have 
endogamous  rules  forbiihling  marriage  outside  a 
certain  circle,  narrower  or  wider  as  the  case  may 
be — the  family,  clan,  caste,  tribe,  etc.  Such  a 
marriage  is  regardcil  as  disgraceful,  and  in  some 
cases  as  a crime  tvhich  may  be  punished  in  various 
ways.  But  these  rules  have  a dill'erent  origin  from 
those  of  exogamy,  and  result  mainly  from  jiride, 
antipathy,  or  prejudice  (see  Westermarck,  Marr. 
p.  363  tt'.;  Post,  i.  3211'.). 

(3)  Sacrilege. — Of  all  forms  of  sacrilege  in  savage 
life,  that  which  concerns  breach  of  tabu  is  the  most 
general.  Tabu  is  an  interdiction  upon  doing  or 
saying  some  particular  thing,  an  embargo  placed 
on  some  thing  or  some  person  or  j>ersons,  the 
infraction  of  which  is  frequently  sujiposed  to  carry 
its  own  punishment  automatically,  i>reconccptions 
about  tabu  bringing  about  the  fatal  result  througli 
auto-suggestion.  But,  as  the  person  who  breaks 
the  tabu  is  su)i|H)sed  to  si>read  the  danger  by  a 
species  of  contagion,  and  as  breach  of  lahu  fre- 
quently brings  disaster  to  the  tribe  or  its  land, 
even  where  the  automatic  punishment  may  bo 
looked  for,  he  is  often  punislied  by  society  as  a 
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whole,  because  he  has  sinned  against  the  gods,  or 
has  committed  a breach  of  social  order  involving 
supernatural  results.  He  is  put  to  death,  for  such 
a dangerous  person  is  safer  out  of  the  way.  Tabu 
need  be  considered  here  only  in  so  far  as  it  illus- 
trates the  savage  view  of  public  crime.  Many 
irrational  tabus  have  probably  been  imposed  at 
one  time  by  public  opinion  for  some  definite  reason 
arising  out  of  experience,  real  or  imaginary.  If 
something  is  conceived  to  be  dangerous  for  any 
reason,  e.g.  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  spirits 
or  gods,  then  it  is  wise  to  avoid  it.  The  avoidance 
constitutes  a tabu,  and  it  becomes  sacrilege  to 
break  it.  Other  tabus,  those  on  food-stuffs  or 
animals  at  certain  seasons,  have  been  imposed  as 
a wise  precaution,  or  in  the  interests  of  a class  or 
sex.  Many  others  are  wilfully  imposed  by  chiefs 
or  priests.  Generally  all  tabus  have  a super- 
natural sanction,  and  the  automatic  punishment 
is  regarded  as  the  working  of  the  Divine  anger. 
Tabus  are  sometimes  of  a private  sort  (tabus  on 
property),  but  more  often  they  have  a public  char- 
acter— protective  (as  in  the  cases  of  food-supply, 
interdiction  of  places,  etc.),  political,  sexual  (as  in 
the  case  of  incest),  or  more  purely  religious.  Tabu 
has  to  some  extent  subserved  the  growth  of  the 
idea  that  crime  is  wrong.  Thus,  where  a tabu  is 

fdaced  on  private  property  and  the  thief  is  be- 
ieved  to  suffer  automatically  for  his  theft  (cf. 
Turner,  p.  185  f.),  it  is  obvious  that  this  belief 
would  foster  the  idea  that  theft  is  wrong.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  breaches  of  tabu,  though  crime 
in  the  eyes  of  the  savage,  have  nothing  inherently 
immoral  in  them. 

Where  society  imposes  a punishment  for  breach 
of  tabu,  that  punishment  is  generally  death.  In 
Polynesia,  where  the  institution  was  most  fully 
developed,  every  infraction  of  tabu,  or  even  the 
merest  suspicion  of  it,  was  visited  with  death, 
the  victim  being  usually  sacrificed  to  appease  the 
gods,  since  all  diseases  and  calamities  were  public 
manifestations  of  their  wrath  at  breach  of  tabu 
(Letourneau,  p.  61).  But  in  some  other  cases  it 
is  the  violation  of  conspicuous  tabus  which  is 
regarded  as  sacrilege  meriting  death. 

Thus,  with  most  savage  tribes  the  fruits  of  the  harvest 
cannot  be  partaken  of  until  the  flrstfruits  have  been  ofiEered 
to  a god  or  eaten  sacramentally  by  selected  individuals — chief 
or  priest— or  by  all  the  people,  in  many  oases  to  eat  them 
before  this  solemn  ceremony  would  be  visited  with  Divine 
anger — madness  (Fiji  [JAI  xiv.  27j),  or  death  (Tahiti  [Ellis, 
op.  cit.  i.  350]).  But,  even  where  death  is  thus  held  to  follow 
automatically  the  act  of  sacrilege,  detection  carries  with  it  a 
public  punishment,  as  among  the  Zulus  (death  or  confiscation 
of  all  the  man’s  cattle  [Frazer,  GB^  ii.  326])  and  Polynesians 
(Moerenhout,  Voy.  aux  lies  du  Grand  Oc^an,  Paris,  1837,  i. 
631).  An  analogous  crime  is  that  of  boiling  milk  among  the 
pastoral  Masai.  This  is  believed  to  cause  cows  to  go  dry,  and 
is  punished  as  an  insult  to  the  sacred  cattle,  with  death  or 
a very  heavy  fine  (Johnston,  Kilima-njaro  Expedition,  1886, 
p.  425). 

A more  obvious  form  of  sacrilege  is  the  viewing  of  various 
sacra  by  those  to  whom  the}'  are  interdicted,  e.g.  women  and 
children ; or  the  communication  of  initiation  secrets  to  the 
uninitiated  ; or  intrusion  upon  sacred  mysteries — those  of  men 
by  women,  those  of  women  by  men.  Among  the  Australians, 
no  woman  may  look  upon  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  men  on 
pain  of  death,  and  the  tundun,  or  bull-roarer,  must  never  be 
shown  to  a woman  or  child.  It  it  is,  the  woman  and  the  man 
who  shows  it  (and  sometimes  his  mother  and  sisters)  are  put  to 
death.  Death  is  also  the  punishment  to  women  who  look 
upon  the  sacred  totemic  drawings,  or  (among  the  Arunta) 
intrude  upon  the  place  where  the  sacred  objects  are  kept. 
Generally  the  danger  of  revealing  these  things  is  told  to  boys 
at  initiation  (see  JAIii.  271,  xiii.  448,  xxv.  311;  Howitt  and 
Fison,  Kamilaroi  and  Kumai,  1880,  p.  208  ; Spencer-Gillen% 
pp.  11,  132,  b 500  ; also  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  889).  The  same  is  true 
of  the  natives  of  the  Papuan  Gulf  {JAI  xxxii.  425).  Among  the 
Indians  of  Brazil,  women  are  warned  off  the  mysteries  by  the 
playing  of  the  jurupari  pipes,  the  mere  chance  sight  of  which 
IS  punished  with  death  (Wallace,  Amazon,  1896,  p.  349).  Death 
is  also  the  penalty  for  infringing  the  initiation  rules  among  the 
Torres  Straits  tribes  (Haddon,  JAI  xix.  336).  The  initiation 
rites  of  girls  are  also  tabu  to  men  in  most  districts,  generally 
under  pain  of  death,  inflicted  by  the  woinen  (Reade,  Savage 
Africa,  1803,  p.  246;  Crawley,  Mystic  Rose,  1902,  p.  297). 
Intruders  on  the  mysteries  of  the  Porro  fraternity  in  the  Timui 


district  of  W.  Africa  are  put  to  death  or  sold  as  slaves,  and  this 
is  generally  true  of  all  savage  ‘ mysteries  ’ practised  by  men ; 
while,  as  in  some  African  mysteries,  any  infraction  of  oaths  and 
covenants  by  their  members  is  believed  to  be  punished  by  the 
god  (R4ville,  Rel.  des  peuples  non  civilisis,  Paris,  1883,  i.  110 ; 
CF,  p.  317).  Similarly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  female  Njembe 
society  in  W.  Africa,  the  mysteries  of  women  must  not  be 
looked  on  by  men  under  pain  of  death  (Nassau,  op.  cit.  p.  261 ; 
CP,  p.  318).  In  some  cases,  religious  rites  as  well  as  sacred 
places  are  tabu  to  women,  as  in  the  Marquesas  Islands,  where  a 
woman  is  put  to  death  if  she  touches  the  sacred  ground  where 
festivals  are  held  (Melville,  Marquesas  Islands,  1846,  p.  100). 

Examples  of  the  dangerous  results  of  tabu-breaking  by  the 
automatic  working  of  suggestion,  even  in  cases  where  the 
breach  has  been  unconscious,  and  has  been  made  known  to  the 
breaker  sometimes  only  after  a long  lapse  of  time,  will  be  found 
in  Dennett,  Folk-Lore  of  the  Fjort,  1898,  pp.  xxvi,  xxix  ; Old 
New  Zealand,  by  a Pakeha  Maori,  London,  1863,  p.  96;  JAI 
ix.  458.  Suggestion  also  produces  similar  automatic  results 
where  magic,  ghostly  warnings,  etc.,  are  believed  in,  and 
where  a man  thinks  that  he  is  a victim  of  these  (see  Erskine, 
W.  Pacific,  1853,  p.  169 ; Howitt  and  Fison,  op.  cit.  passim ; 
Thomson,  Savage  Island,  1902,  p.  98). 

It  should  be  observed  that,  where  there  are  definite  laws 
against  the  marriage  of  certain  persons,  the  breach  of  which 
would  be  incest,  these  persons  are  generally  tabu  and  must 
not  speak  to  each  other.  Similarly,  as  a precaution  against 
adultery,  men’s  wives  are  tabu  to  other  men,  who  must  not 
even  speak  to  or  touch  them  (cf.  Bastian,  Loango-Kiiste,  Jena, 
1874-76,  i.  168,  244). 

ii.  Private  Crimes. — Among  private  crimes, 
those  of  murder,  adultery,  unchastity,  and  theft 
may  he  examined  here  in  detail.  Some  of  these, 
e.g.  adultery  and  unchastity,  tend  to  become  public 
crimes,  since  they  are  sometimes  believed  to  pro- 
duce evil  results  upon  the  whole  tribe  or  upon  its 
land — a visitation  by  the  offended  spirits. 

(1)  Murder. — Tylor  has  pointed  out  that  ‘no 
known  tribe,  however  low  and  ferocious,  has  ever 
admitted  that  men  may  kill  one  another  indis- 
criminately ’ {OP  xxi.  714).  This  statement  is 
supported  by  the  express  ideas  of  the  horror  of 
murder  entertained  by  many  even  of  the  lowest 
savages.  In  many  tribes,  murders  are  extremely 
rare,  and  are  felt  to  be  wrong.  But  generally  the 
feeling  of  abhoiTence  is  restricted,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered a harmless  or  even  praiseworthy  action  to 
kill  outside  the  limits  of  the  clan  or  tribe.  But  the 
limits  of  the  restriction  vary  considerably  among 
different  peoples.  Blood-revenge  for  murder  is  a 
duty  or  a custom  insisted  upon  by  public  opinion 
in  most  savage  societies,  and  often  legally  per- 
mitted, while  it  is  probably  a suridval  of  the  time 
Avhen  no  supreme  authority  existed  for  the  execu- 
tion of  justice.  Though  in  many  cases  the  relatives 
of  the  murderer  or  any  members  of  his  clan  or 
tribe  are  slain  in  revenge,  because  of  savage  man’s 
idea  of  human  solidarity  and  of  the  collective  guilt 
of  the  murderer’s  family,  clan,  tribe,  or  more  speci- 
fically because  of  the  working  of  the  lex  talionis 
(son  for  son,  daughter  for  daughter,  etc.),  and, 
though  the  custom  often  gives  rise  to  tribal  wars, 
jret  the  evidence  shows  that  the  revenge  is  directed 
in  the  first  place  most  frequently  upon  the  mur- 
derer himself.  Often  his  death  satisfies  the  desire 
for  vengeance,  and  it  is  only  where  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  lay  hands  on  him  that  the 
vengeance  falls  on  another.  In  the  insistence  upon 
blood-revenge  as  a sacred  and  moral  duty,  which  it 
is  disgraceful  and  irreligious  to  avoid  (sometimes 
because  the  dead  man’s  ghost  finds  no  rest  till  the 
vengeance  falls),  and  in  its  falling  first  upon  the 
murderer,  we  see  exemplified  the  general  savage 
view  of  justice.^  Where  a local  tribunal  exists,  it 
may  arrange  the  blood-feud  and  set  the  machinery 
in  motion,  or  it  may  go  further  and,  after  hearing 
the  respective  sides,  give  judgment  in  favour  of  the 
avenger,  and  appoint  execution  to  be  done,  some- 
times by  him  ; or  it  may  try  to  arrange  a compen- 
sation. But  only  where  it  is  strong  enough  will  its 
decisions  be  enforced  or  its  suggestions  be  heeded. 
This  action  of  the  local  tribunal  may  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a compromise,  where  the  custom  of 
I Other  occasional  causes  of  a blood-feud  are  wounding, 
adultery,  seduction,  rape,  and  kidnapping  (cf.  Post,  i.  239). 
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blood-feud  continues  after  the  rise  of  such  tribunals. 
It  is  thus  a step  towards  justice  being  done  in  the 
case  of  private  wrongs.  The  progress  to  true 
justice  is  further  seen  where  the  central  authority 
steps  in  to  forbid  revenge,  to  decide  guilt,  and  to 
award  punishment.  Frequently  the  practice  of 
compensation,  the  wergeld,  takes  the  place  of  the 
blood-feud  or  is  even  obligatory,  the  relatives  being 
satisfied  with  the  payment  of  a heavy  fine,  fixed 
according  to  rank,  sex,  age,  etc.  (cf.  Post,  i.  249  ff'. ). 
Where  the  acceptance  of  compensation  was  seen  to 
lessen  the  protracted  hostilities  in  the  ease  of  the 
blood-feud,  it  would  be  fostered  by  custom  and 
authority ; and  in  many  cases,  though  not  all,  its 
existence  may  be  traced  to  the  intervention  of  the 
central  authority,  the  elders  of  the  tribe,  or  the 
chief  (see  Blood-Feud). 

It  should  be  noted  that,  though  there  are  marked 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  infanticide  is  very  wide- 
spread and  meets  with  little  or  no  disapproval, 
while  the  killing  of  the  sick  and  aged,  not  out  of 
wantonness  but  for  certain  definite  reasons,  is  not 
uncommon  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Similarly, 
though  by  no  means  generally,  it  is  often  the  case 
that  a master  has  the  right  to  kill  his  slave  (Post, 
i.  373).  In  a few  cases  infanticide  is  punished  with 
death  or  in  some  other  way,  or  is  regarded  as 
wrong  and  liable  to  bring  misfortune  ; and,  where 
the  killing  of  aged  parents  for  the  specific  reasons 
referred  to  is  not  customary,  parricide,  when  it 
does  occur,  is  regarded  with  abhorrence,  and  is  at 
once  punished  (cf.  Westermarck,  i.  402  ff.,  386; 
Steinmetz,  op.  cit.  ii.  153  tt'.). 

Where  blood-revenge  does  not  exist,  as  well  as 
in  many  cases  where  it  does,  the  murderer  is  pun- 
ished by  the  community,  or  by  some  special 
authority,  though  it  is  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish, from  the  statements  made,  between  true 
blood-revenge  and  the  administration  of  justice. 
In  most  cases  the  punishment  is  death. 

Amon^  the  Fuegians,  the  murderer  is  placed  under  a ban, 
and  perishes  of  hunger,  or  death  is  inflicted  by  his  fellows 
(Hyades-Deniker,  Mission  scient.  du  Cap  Horn,  viii.  374,  248). 
Among  some  Australian  tribes,  as  has  been  seen,  the  council  of 
elders  arranges  the  avenging  party  in  cases  of  murder  by  sorcery. 
But,  as  among  the  tribes  of  N.W.  Central  Queensland,  the  camp 
or  a council  of  the  camp  punishes  the  murderer  (Roth,  Ethnol. 
Studies  among  the  N,  W.C,  Queensland  Ahor.,  1897,  pp.  139, 141). 
With  some  tribes  a ceremony  of  spear-throwing  at  an  offender 
appears  to  take  the  place  of  the  blood-feud  proper  (Wester- 
marck, i.  171).  The  Eskimos  and  Aleuts  occasionally  make 
common  cause  against  a murderer  and  put  him  to  death  (Nan- 
sen, op.  cit.  p.  162 ; cf.  Petroff,  op.  cit.  p.  162).  With  many  N. 
American  Indian  tribes  the  murderer  had  to  appear  before  the 
chiefs  for  trial,  but  he  was  often  handed  over  to  the  relatives  of 
his  victim  for  punishment  (Cooper,  Mishmee  Ilills,  1873,  p.  238  ; 
Morgan,  League  of  the  Iroquois,  Rochester,  1851,  p.  330 ; School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  Philadelphia,  1861-00,  i.  277  ; Adair,  Hist,  of 
Amer.  Ind.,  1776,  p.  160).  Many  African  tribes  also  inflict 
capital  punishment  on  the  murderer,  the  chief  frequently  de- 
ciding his  guilt  and  enforcing  the  sentence  (Westermarck,  i.  189  ; 
Letourneau,  pp.  80,  83-84 ; Johnston,  op.  cit.  ii.  882  [murderer 
executed  by  warriors  among  the  Mutei]),  or,  as  among  the 
Mpongwe,  the  community  burn  or  drown  him  (Burton,  Two 
Trips  to  Gorilla  Land,  i.  106).  Capital  punishment  for  murder 
is  also  found  in  Polynesia  and  New  Guinea  (Turner,  Samoa,  pp. 
178,  295,  334 ; Thomson,  JAI  xxxi.  143  ; Chalmers,  Pioneenng 
in  N.Q.,  1887,  p.  179).  In  other  cases,  banishment,  usually  fol- 
lowed by  death,  is  found,  or,  as  among  the  Omahas,  a species  of 
boycotting  and  penitential  expiation  in  the  case  of  a murderer 
whose  life  has  been  spared  tDorsey,  in  S HBEW,  1884,  p.  369). 
Or,  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  commutation  of  blood-revonge, 
a fine  is  aU  that  is  insisted  on  for  murder  (Shooter,  Kafirs  of 
Natal,  p.  103;  Casalis,  op.  cit,  p.  228;  Griffith,  JltASBe  vi. 
[1837]  332  [Mishmis,  offender  cut  to  pieces  if  fine  is  not  paid] ; 
Johnston,  op.  cit.  ii.  882  [Kamasias,  confiscation  of  goods  of 
murderer  and  his  relatives]).  This  fine  is  not  seldom  a real 
commutation  of  blood-revenge,  and  the  composition  is  often 
recommended  or  expressly  insisted  on  by  the  central  authority. 
If  it  is  not  paid,  the  murderer  is  generally  put  to  death  (cf. 
Letourneau,  pp.  72, 80,  89,  95 ; Elphinstone,  Kingdomof  Caubul, 
1839,  ii.  106  ; Von  Martins,  Beit,  zur  Ethnog.  Amer.,  Leipzig, 
1867,  i.  130). 

The  vengeance  of  tlie  society  upon  the  murderer 
is  in  part  due  to  the  belief  that  he  is  a source  of 
danger  to  the  group.  He  is  infected  with  the  un- 
cleauuess  of  death,  or  is  surrounded  by  spirits, 


especially  that  of  his  victim,  who  will  afiiict  not 
only  him  but  othens.  Hence  he  is  tabu,  and,  if  he 
is  not  put  to  death,  he  must  undergo  ceremonies  of 
purification,  or  be  isolated  from  his  fellows,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Omahas  (see  above,  and  cf.  Kohler, 
xii.  [1897]  408;  Frazer,  G£-  i.  331  ff.). 
These  ceremonies,  or  the  period  of  isolation,  are 
then  a species  of  punishment. 

In  some  cases  it  is  expressly  said  that  murder  is 
jjunished  because  it  is  hated  by  a Divine  being,  or 
is  a breach  of  his  law.  This  is  the  case  among  the 
Omahas  (Dorsey,  loc.  cit.),  while  in  other  instances 
murderers  are  believed  to  be  punished  after  death 
(Australians  by  Baiame  [Parker,  op.  cit.  p.  79], 
Andaman  Islanders  [Man,  JAI  xii.  161-2],  Mela- 
nesians [Codrington,  p.  273  ff.].  New  Hebrides 
[Turner,  Samoa,  p.  326],  Awemba  [Sheane,  JAI, 
xxxvi.  150 ff],  American  Ind.  [above,  vol.  ii.  p.  685'];. 

Adultery. — Sincein  all  savage  societies  the  wife 
is  regarded  as  the  property  of  her  husband,  adulterj’ 
is  generally  a serious  crime.  Before  betrothal  or 
marriage  the  woman  may  dispose  of  herself  as  she 
chooses,  though  here  the  fatlier  or  guardian  has 
sometimes  the  right  of  controlling  her  action,  but 
after  marriage  her  husband  has  entire  right  over 
her.  Adultery  is  therefore  regarded  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  husband’s  proprietarj'  right,  and  is 
frequently  a serious  form  of  theft.  Add  to  this 
the  working  of  jealousy,  and  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  to  the  savage  mind  adultery  is  so  serious 
an  offence  and  often  a capital  crime.  In  many 
instances,  even  where  there  is  a regular  tribunal, 
the  husband  and  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  help 
him  have  the  right  of  dealing  as  lie  pleases  with 
the  culprits,  especially  if  he  catches  them  in  flag- 
rante delicto.  The  local  tribunal  and,  in  any  case, 
custom  and  opinion  justify  his  action,  and  often, 
indeed,  expect  him  to  avenge  himself.  He  may, 
however,  in  such  a case  be  liable  to  hostilities  from 
the  relatives  of  the  wife  or  her  |)aramour  ; and  in 
a few  cases,  where  the  established  tribunal  is 
jealous  of  all  such  jiersonal  action,  he  maj’'  be 
punished  by  it,  especially  when  he  h.as  put  the 
woman  to  death  instead  of  inflicting  a lighter 
punishment.  Or  he  may  appeal  to  the  tribunal, 
with  confidence  that  due  punislinient  will  be  visited 
upon  the  offenders,  the  execution  of  this  punish- 
ment being  occasionally  allotted  to  him. 

The  punishment;  of  death  not  only  for  adultery  but,  in  some 
cases,  for  slig^ht  indiscretions  or  even  for  touching  a wife,  especi- 
ally the  wife  of  a chief  (Bastian,  op.  cit.  i.  244  ; Post,  ii.  35S  ; 
MacLcnnan,  Studies  in  Anc.  Hist.,  2nd  ser.,  1896,  p.  412),  is 
visited  upon  the  offending  wife  or  the  paramour  or  both,  eillier 
by  tlie  husband  or  by  a legal  tribunal,  among  a large  number  of 
peoples  (see  Adultery  [Primitive  and  Savage];  Westermarck, 
1.  290 ; Post,  ii.  862,  371) ; and  in  some  cases  adultery  is  the  only 
crime  which  is  capitally  punished  (Mishmis  [JHAi^Be  vi.  [ISSf) 
332]).  Occasionally  the  punishment  is  meted  out  to  the  wife 
only  after  repeated  offences  (Macdonald,  Africana,  i.  140).  In 
other  cases  the  seducer  has  to  suffer  slavery,  mutilation, 
emasculation,  beating,  or  some  other  bodily  indignity;  he  must 
submit  to  his  wife’s  being  outraged  ; or  he  must  pay  compensa- 
tion, usually  eq^uol  to  the  value  of  the  woman,  to  the  injured 
husband  (Post,  li.  366-9,  873;  Letourneau,  pp.  20,  43,  66-66,  78, 
83,  96).  Similarly,  where  the  unfaithful  wife  is  not  put  to  death, 
she  is  mutilated,  disfigured,  beaten  and  ill-treated,  enslaved, 
repudiated,  divorced,  or  prostituted  (Post,  ii.  364-6 ; Letour- 
neau, pp.  37,  66,  06).  In  a few  exceptional  cases  the  wife  is  not 
punished  (Westermarck,  Marr.  p.  122 ; Post,  ii.  370).  These 
various  punishments  are  usually  inflicted  by  the  husband,  but 
occasionally  by  a tribunal  or  by  the  chief.  Adultery  is  occa- 
sionally the  cause  of  a blood-feud  or  of  a species  of  blood-revenge 
(du  ChaiJlu,  Equal.  Africa,  ISGl,  p.  61 ; lietourneau,  p.  96). 

The  punishment  of  adultery  is  sometimes  in  proportion  to 
the  rauK  of  tlie  offenders  or  of  the  husband ; or,  where  a system 
of  fines  is  in  use,  the  fine  is  similarly  proportioned  (Post,  Afi\ 
Jut.  ii.  82-83;  Letourneau,  pp.  65-68;  Johnston,  op.  cit.  ii, 
690,  689;  Ellis,  Ewe-speaking  Hcoples,  1S90,  p.  202).  Generally, 
too,  adultery  with  a chief  wife  is  more  severely  punished  than 
witli  a lesser  wife  or  concubine  (see  Concubinage). 

As  a general  rule,  in  savage  societies  the  wife 
can  obtain  no  redress  for  the  husband’s  adultery; 
but  there  are  occasionally  excoiitions  to  this  even 
at  loAV  levels  (e.g.  with  some  Austnilian  tribes),  and 
the  husband  is  punished  more  or  loss  severely,  oi 
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liis  adultery  (or  even  bringing  a second  wife  or 
concubine  to  the  house)  is  a ground  for  the  wife’s 
divorcing  liini  (see  ADULTERY  [Primitive  and 
Savage],  § 6;  Westermarck,  ii.  432;  Post,  Afr. 
Jur.  i.  465,  ii.  72). 

There  is  a certain  amount  of  evidence  that 
among  savage  tribes  adultery  is  regarded  as  a 
grave  moral  offence,  which  may  bring  general 
calamity,  or  must  be  expiated,  or  which  is  oli'en- 
sive  to  the  gods,  or  will  be  punished  in  the  next 
world  (see  art.  Adultery,  § 8 ; Crawley,  op.  cit.  p. 
143  f. ; Mason,  JEASBe  xxxvii.  [1868]  pt.  2,  147  tf. 
[Karens];  Westermarck,  ii.  675;  Perham,  JRAS 
Straits  branch,  no.  8,  p.  150  [Sea  Dayaks] ; Man, 
JAI  xii.  157  [Andaman  Islanders] ; Sheane,  JAI 
xxxvi.  150  ff‘.  [Awemba] ; Codrington,  Melanesians, 
p.  273  ff'. ; Jones,  Ojehway  Ind.,  1861,  p.  104). 

(3)  Unchastity. — Unchastity  before  marriage  is 
variously  regarded  among  savage  peoples.  In  some 
instances  a girl  is  allowed  the  utmost  licence,  but 
in  many  quarters  rmchastity  is  reprobated  more  or 
less  severely.  The  difference  in  attitude  doubtless 
involves  differing  moral  conceptions,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  much  is  due  to  the  question  of 
the  girl’s  position.  If  she  has  been  betrothed  in 
early  years  to  a prospective  husband,  she  is  ex- 
pected to  remain  chaste,  or  she  may  be  repudiated. 
Or,  again,  unchastity  is  held  to  lower  her  value  in 
her  father’s  or  guardian’s  opinion,  because  a smaller 
bride-price  will  be  obtainable  for  her.  But,  as  the 
severity  of  the  punishments  shows,  unchastity  is 
frequently  regarded  as  a moral  offence  even  among 
some  very  low  tribes  (see  Westermarck,  Marr. 
p.  61  ii'.),  and  it  is  sometimes  thought  to  be  offen- 
sive to  the  higher  powers,  or  to  bring  misfortune  on 
the  tribe  or  the  crops.  Hence  it  must  be  expiated 
in  one  way  or  another,  as  well  as  punished  (St. 
John,  Forests  of  Far  East,  1863,  i.  63,  69  [Dayaks] ; 
Mason,  JASB  xxxvii.  2 [1868],  147  [Karens] ; 
Frazer,  GB^  ii.  212  [Battas] ; Bastian,  Indonesien, 
Berlin,  1884-99,  i.  144  [Ceram] ; Reclus,  Prim.  Folk, 
London,  1891,  p.  52;  Post,  Afr.  Jur.  i.  460; 
Westermarck,  Marr.  p.  61  [Loango] ; Casalis, 
Basutos,  p.  267). 

The  punishments  are  various,  and  may  be  Inflicted  by  the 
house-father,  the  tribunal,  or  the  chief.  Sometimes  both 
seducer  and  seduced  are  put  to  death  (Post,  Afr.  Jur.  ii.  70 
[Marea,  Beni-Amer];  Cunningham,  Uganda,  1905,  p.  290 
[Baziba] ; Johnston,  op.  cit.  ii.  747  [Kavirondo] ; Dawson,  Aust. 
Abor.,  Melbourne,  1881,  p.  23  [W.  Victoria] ; Post,  ii.  376  [Nias]). 
In  other  cases  the  girl  is  put  to  death  (Post,  ii.  375  [some 
Igorrote  tribes]),  or  she  is  banished  or  enslaved  (Westermarck, 
Slarr.  p.  66  ff.  ; Post,  Afr.  Jur.  ii.  72;  Cunningham,  op.  cit. 
p.  102  [Bakoki] ; Chanler,  Through  Jungle  and  Desert,  1896, 
p.  317  [Rendile  of  E.  Africa] ; Post,  ji.  380  [some  Malay  tribes]), 
or  she  is  scourged  (Post,  A/r.  Jur.  ii.  71-72),  or  has  to  pay  a fine 
to  the  chief  (Post,  ii.  380).  In  some  of  these  cases  the  seducer 
shares  the  punishment,  but  generally  he  has  to  pay  com- 
pensation or  a fine,  usually  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  girl 
(her  bride-price  or  blood-price),  and  sometimes  much  heavier 
(Post,  ii.  375-6 ; Westermarck,  ii.  425-6,  436).  In  some  instances 
he  must  also  marry  the  girl,  and  often,  if  the  fine  is  not  forth- 
coming, be  is  enslaved.  Seduction  may  at  one  time  have  been 
a common  cause  of  a blood-feud,  later  compensated  for  by  fine, 
but  occasionally  it  still  leads  to  a feud  (Post,  Afr.  J ur.  i.  81). 

(4)  Theft. — Proprietary  rights  are  recognized  by 
all  savage  tribes,  most  of  whom  condemn  or  abhor 
theft,  while  all  of  them  punish  it  in  one  way  or 
another.  The  thief  is  frequently  punished  by  the 
owner  of  the  stolen  property  (more  especially  when 
he  is  taken  red-handed) ; and  in  such  cases  the 
latter  may  even  have  the  right  to  kill  him  or  en- 
slave him.  Or  he  may  force  him  to  restore  the 
stolen  goods  or  their  value,  and  sometimes  two, 
three,  or  more  times  their  value,  or  may  subject 
his  belongings  to  pillage.  Here,  generally,  custom 
has  arranged  a system  of  regulated  composition. 
In  otlier  cases  the  thief  is  punished  by  the  tribunal, 
or  the  chief,  with  death,  enslavement,  banishment, 
mutilation,  or  beating ; or  he  is  forced  to  pay  a 
line,  or  to  restore  the  goods  or  their  value.  In 
general,  the  higher  the  value  of  the  goods  stolen. 


the  heavier  the  punishment.  Stealing  such  things 
as  any  tribe  sets  much  store  by — cattle,  products 
of  the  held,  weapons,  and  the  like — is  usually 
severely  punished.  Sometimes  the  punishment 
depends  upon  the  place  from  which  the  theft  is 
made  (field,  garden,  or  house),  the  time  at  which 
it  occurs  (night  or  day),  or  whether  the  thief  is 
taken  in  tlie  act,  and  also  upon  the  social  position 
of  the  person  robbed  or  of  the  thief.  Usually,  too, 
the  punishment  increases  when  acts  of  theft  are 
repeated,  a notorious  thief  being  usually  put  to 
death.  Where  a system  of  fines  exists,  there  is 
generally  found  a regular  scale  of  values  for  difl'er- 
ent  things.  And,  when  a fine  or  composition  is  not 
paid,  the  thief  is  often  killed,  enslaved,  or  pun- 
ished in  some  other  way.  But,  before  undergoing 
punishment,  the  prisoner’s  guilt  or  innocence  may 
be  attested  by  oath  or  ordeal.  In  many  cases 
property  is  protected  by  tabus  involving  the  thief 
in  an  automatic  punishment  or  in  the  results  of  a 
curse.  Or,  again,  when  a thief  cannot  be  found, 
resort  is  often  had  to  cursing  him,  a god  being 
invoked  to  punish  him  (see  Westermarck,  ii.  63  ft'.). 
In  some  instances  the  gods  are  said  to  abhor 
and  punish  theft  either  in  this  world  or  the  next 
(Andaman  Islanders  [Man,  JAI  xii.  161];  some 
Polynesian  and  Melanesian  tribes  [Turner,  Samoa, 
Ijp.  301,  326 ; Codrington,  op.  cit.  p.  274 ; Mac- 
donald, Oceania,  p.  208] ; some  American  Indian 
tribes  [above,  vol.  ii.  p.  685^  ; Bossu,  Trav.  through 
Louisiana,  1771,  i.  256];  Dayaks  [Brooke,  Ten 
Years  in  Sarawak,  1866,  i.  55 ; Perham,  op.  cit. 
p.  149]). 

The  thief  is  killed  when  taken  in  the  act,  by  the  Fuegians 
(King  and  Fitzroy,  Voyages,  1839,  ii.  180),  peoples  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago  (Westermarck,  ii.  8),  Maoris  (Moerenhout,  op.  cit. 
ii.  181),  some  African  tribes  (Westermarck,  i.  289,  ii.  13 ; John- 
ston, li.  591 ; Post,  Afr.  Jur.  ii.  92-3) ; or  he  is  enslaved  (Post, 
ib.  ii.  93).  Among  peoples  with  whom  capital  punishment  for 
various  kinds  of  theft  exists  are  some  Australian  tribes  (Letour- 
neau,  p.  28) ; tribes  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  (Javanese,  Alfura, 
Bataks,  Achinese,  etc.  [Post,  ii.  434  ; Westermarck,  ii.  8]) ; the 
Shans  {JAI  xxvi.  21) ; American  Indian  tribes  (Post,  ii.  434 ; 
NR  ii.  658  ; Petroff,  op.  cit.  p.  152 ; Harmon,  Voyages,  Andover, 
1820,  p.  348 ; Von  Martins,  op.  cit.  i.  88) ; Polynesian  and  Melan- 
esian tribes  (Westermarck,  ii.  9 ; Post,  Anfdnge  des  Stoats-  und 
Rechtslebens,  Oldenburg,  1878,  p.  224;  Letourneau,  p.  64  f.); 
African  tribes  (Letourneau,  pp.  64,  67 ; Westermarck,  ii.  12  ; 
Post,  ii.  88  f.).  Enslaving  or  banishment  (especially  in  cases  of 
repeated  theft)  is  the  punishment  among  the  Fantis,  Yolofs, 
Diagara,  and  other  African  tribes  (Post,  ii.  87 ; Letourneau,  p. 
64),  the  Karens  (habitual  thieves  [Mason,  JASB  xxxvii.  2,  146]), 
tribes  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  (Westermarck,  ii.  8),  Maoris 
(Post,  Anfdnge,  p.  224),  some  Amer.  Ind.  tribes  {NR  ii.  658 ; 
Dodge,  Our  Wild  Indians,  Hartford,  1882,  pp.  64,  79 ; Dall, 
Alaska,  1870,  p.  382),  Mongols  (Post,  op.  cit.  p.  224).  Mutila- 
tions of  various  kinds  as  an  application  of  the  lez  talionis 
(cutting  off  fingers,  hands,  arms,  feet,  or  legs,  plucking  out  the 
eyes,  or  even  cutting  off  nose  or  ears,  and  castration)  are  found 
among  several  African  tribes  (Post,  Afr.  Jur.  ii.  81,  88,  90-92 ; 
Westermarck,  ii.  12),  peoples  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  (Wester- 
marck, ii.  8 ; Post,  Anfdnge,  p.  223 ; Riedel,  op.  cit.  p.  232), 
Ainus  (Batchelor,  Ainu  and  their  Folklore,  1901,  p.  285),  various 
Mongol  tribes  (Post,  op.  cit.  223),  Kamchadales,  some  Amer. 
Ind.  tribes  (Letourneau,  p.  19 ; Post,  op.  cit.  p.  223),  and  in  Fiji 
(Williams,  Fiji,  p.  23).  Beating  or  flogging  occurs  among  the 
Brazilian  Indians  (Post,  op.  cit.  p.  222),  Kalmuks  {ib.  p.  222), 
and  some  African  tribes  (Post,  Afr.  Jiir.  ii.  88,  91  f.). 

Probably  the  earliest  form  of  revenge  for  theft,  apart  from 
death,  was  retaliation  in  kind.  The  victim  of  the  theft  would 
either  pUlage  the  thief  or  seek  to  recover  his  property.  Acts  of 
pillage  are  found  sporadically  sanctioned  by  public  opinion 
(Maoris  [Ellis,  iii.  126] ; in  Malaysia  [Letourneau,  p.  75]) ; but, 
where  these  occur,  they  may  be  in  default  of  restitution. 
Sometimes  simple  restitution  of  goods  suffices,  but  more  fre- 
quently this  accompanies  another  punishment  or  the  enforcing 
of  a twofold  or  manifold  restitution  (Indians  of  Brazil  [Von 
Martins,  i.  88] ; Amer.  Ind.  tribes — Wyandots  twofold  [1  RBEW, 
1881,  p.  66] ; Mayas  [JVE  ii.  658] ; Kirghiz  ninefold  [Georgi, 
Russia,  1780-83,  iii.  337] ; Malay  Archipelago  twofold  or  more, 
sometimes  a fine  [Westermarck,  ii.  8 ; Post,  Anfdnge,  p.  218]; 
African  tribes,  twice  to  ten  times  the  value  [Westermarck,  ii. 
12  ; Post,  Afr.  Jur.  ii.  84,  86]).  Sometimes  confiscation  of  a 
thief’s  whole  property  occurs  (Cunningham,  Uganda,  p.  304 ; 
Johnston,  ii.  882  ; Post,  ii.  439).  Such  forms  of  compensation 
may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a fine,  greater  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  magnitude  of  the  theft,  or  the  general  feeling  with 
regard  to  its  wickedness.  Sometimes  also  severe  punishments 
—death,  mutilation,  etc.— may  be  expiated  by  a fine.  Among 
Australian  tribes  a not  uncommon  method  is  that  the  thief  is 
challenged  to  single  combat  by  his  victim. 
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An  especially  vile  form  of  theft,  always  severely 
punished  when  it  occurred,  and  perhaps  to  he  re- 
garded as  a form  of  sacrilege,  is  that  of  stealing 
otferings,  etc.,  from  a grave  (Westermarck,  ii. 
518-9). 

7.  At  those  festivals  which  mark  the  beginning 
of  a new  year  or  the  oll'ering  of  firstfruits  among 
savages,  and  which  are  usually  accompanied  by 
ceremonial  confession  of  wrongdoing  and  by  ritual 
purifications  and  riddance  of  the  contagion  of 
wrong,  very  frequently  there  is  considerable  licence, 
and  such  crimes  as  may  be  then  committed  are  not 
afterwards  punished.  At  such  festivals  there  is 
great  excitement,  with  much  drinking,  dancing, 
etc.  Crimes  would  then  be  readily  committed, 
but  had  not  to  be  accounted  for,  because  they 
occurred  during  a sacred  season,  while  their  con- 
tagion had  already  prospectively  been  got  rid  of, 
or  would  shortly  be  got  rid  of,  by  the  ceremonial 
purifications  usual  at  such  periods. 

Among  most  savage  tribes  the  right  of  asylum 
or  sanctuary  for  the  criminal  is  clearly  recognized, 
the  sanctuary  being  generally  a place  sacred  to 
gods  or  spirits,  or  the  abode  of  sacred  jjersons 
(priest  or  chief),  in  which  it  would  be  dangerous 
for  the  avenger  or  the  executioner  of  justice  to 
shed  the  blood  even  of  a criminal  (see  art.  Asylum  ; 
Post,  ii.  252  tf. ). 

Summary. — The  execution  of  justice  among 
savage  tribes  is,  on  the  whole,  an  extremely  rough 
and  ready  process.  Where  the  practice  of  private 
revenge  is  common,  it  militates  against  tlie  inde- 

endent  and  impartial  weighing  of  the  evidence 

y a disinterested  tribunal.  And,  even  where 
there  exists  a recognized  tribunal,  it  generally 
lacks  the  most  elementary  requirements  for  the 
discovery  of  truth  as  found  in  a civilized  court  of 
justice.  Impartiality  is  seldom  found,  the  weigh- 
ing of  evidence  and  the  reliance  upon  it  alone  being 
practically  unknown  ; the  common  resort  to  ordeals 
is  an  extremely  defective  method  of  arriving  at  the 
truth ; in  many  cases  not  only  does  the  guilty 
escape,  but,  where  he  is  punished,  the  innocent 
often  share  his  punishment.  Punishments,  too, 
are  often  extremely  severe.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  evidence  seems  to  show  that  there  is  a general 
hatred  of  crime  among  savages,  and  that  it  is 
probably  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  among 
many  tribes. 

Literature. — E.  Durkheim,  ‘ Deux  lois  de  revolution  penale,’ 
ASoc.  vol.  iv.,  Paris,  1901,  De  la  Division  du  travail  social,  do. 
1893;  L.  T.  Hobhouse,  Morals  in  Evolution,  Loudon,  190C, 
vol.  i.  ch.  3;  C.  Letourneau,  L’ volution  juridique  dans  les 
diverses  races  humaines,  Paris,  1891 ; M.  Mauss,  ‘ La  Religion 
etles  origines  du  droit  penal,’  RHR,  vols.  xxxiv.  xxxv.,  Paris, 
1898-7;  A.  H.  Post,  Grundriss  der  cthnol.  Jurisprudenz, 
Oldenburg  and  Leipzig,  1894-6,  Afrikan.  Jurisprudenz,  do., 
1887 ; S.  R.  Steinmetz,  Ethnol.  Studien  zur  ersten  Entwick- 
lunq  der  Strafe,  Leyden  and  Leipzig,  1894  ; E.  Westermarck, 
Origin  and  Development  of  the  Moral  Ideas,  London,  1900-8 ; 
ZVRW,  Stuttgart,  1878fl.  See  also  the  other  authorities  cited 
in  the  article.  J.  A.  MACCuLLOCII. 

CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS  (Assyro- 
Babylonian). — These  are  revealed  to  us  mainly  by 
the  Bab.  codes  of  laws,  of  which  three  have  been 
found— the  first  and  the  last,  fragments  only  ; the 
second — that  of  Uammurabi — nearly  complete. 

I.  The  first  (the  earliest  known)  are  the  Sumerian 
laws,  of  which  examples  occur  in  the  7th  tablet  of 
the  Ulutinahi-Su  (‘punctually  ’)  series.  This  work 
contains  specimen-phrases  for  students  of  Sumero- 
Akkadian,  the  laws  being  among  the  legal  and 
other  phrases  which  the  student  had  to  learn. 
Though  the  tablet  dates  from  the  time  of  Ashur- 
banipal  (c.  650  B.C.),  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
period  during  which  these  laws  and  their  penalties 
were  in  force ; their  rejiroduction  in  the  contract- 
tablets  of  the  time  of  the  dynasty  to  which  Ham- 
murabi belonged  indicates  that  the  code  of  which 
they  formed  part  originated  jirevious  to  c.  2000  B.  C. 
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The  language  in  which  they  are  vTitten  (Sumerian) 
shows  that  they  were  drawn  upi  during  the  Sum- 
erian period,  and  they  may,  therefore,  date  from 
3500  B.C.,  or  even  earlier.  The  crimes  or  mh-ic- 
meanours  referred  to  therein  are  not  serioms,  and 
belong  rather  to  the  class  of  oll'ences  again.st  morals 
than  to  really  criminal  acts.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
exceedingly  interesting,  and  are  of  considerable 
importance  in  that  they  contain  the  earliest  ordi- 
nances in  existence  concerning  punishment  for 
wrongdoing : 

‘If  a son  say  to  his  father,  “Thou  art  not  my  father,"  they 
may  sliave  him,  put  him  in  fetters,  and  .-'ill  him  for  il . er.’ 

‘ If  a son  say  to  his  njother,  “Thou  art  not  my  i . her,”  they 
may  shave  his  foreliead,  lead  him  round  tin  cily,  -.ud  -irive  him 
forth  from  the  liouse.’ 

‘ If  a wife  hate  her  husband,  and  say  to  him,  “Tliou  art  n'A 
my  husband,”  they  may  throw  her  into  the  riw  r.’ 

‘ If  a husband  say  to  his  wife,  “Thou  art  not  my  wife,”  ho 
shall  pay  her  half  a mana  of  silver.' 

‘ If  a man  hire  a slave,  and  he  dies,  is  lost,  runs  airay,  gets 
locked  u)),  falls  ill,  he  shall  pay  as  his  hire  every  day  half  a 
measure  of  grain.’ 

Though  the  above  laws  refer  only  to  adopted 
sons,  the  respect  for  foster-parents  which  the 
punishments  for  denial  of  them  imply  shows 
how  strong  the  feeling  of  the  Sumeriaii.s  was  in 
this  matter.  The  adopted  son  might  be  wld  as 
a slave,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  a real  son 
would  have  been  treated  with  even  greater  severity. 
The  denial  of  a foster-mother  brought  upon  the 
culprit  all  the  disadvantages  of  slavery,  as  is  im- 
plied by  the  shaving  of  his  forehead.  Ilis  being 
taken  round  in  the  city  was  probably  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  his  misdemeanour  known;  and 
driving  him  forth  from  the  house  implied  his  being 
either  left  in  utter  destitution,  or  relegated  to  the 
position  of  a slave. 

Inequality  in  the  status  of  the  husband  and  the 
wife  is  implied  by  the  dill'ering  punishments  for 
the  same  or  simil.ar  oH'cnces.  Divorcing  a husband 
was  punishable  with  death,  but  the  divorcing  of  a 
wife  only  incurred  the  line  of  half  a mana  of  silver. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  women  had  fewer  rights 
than  men  in  ancient  Babylonia,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  are  not  altogether  their  equals 
even  now. 

The  last  law  of  the  live  shows  the  respect  paid 
to  jiroperty.  The  penalties  inllicted  are  rather  hard 
upon  the  hirer,  who  is  responsible  for  a slave  whom 
he  has  hired,  even  if  a misfortune  befalling  him  is 
not  due  in  any  way  to  the  fault  of  the  hirer.  Per- 
haps it  was  necessary — the  Sumerians  m,ay  have 
been  (criminally)  careless  of  other  people’s  luoperty 
delivered  into  their  hands  ; in  any  ease,  if  the  hirer 
thought  the  conditions  too  severe',  he  could  easily 
stiimlatc,  on  hiring,  that  he  should  not  be  visited 
with  the  full  rigours  of  the  law  in  the  case  of  an 
accident  happening. 

2.  The  next  laws  in  chronological  order  with 
which  we  come  into  contact  are  those  drawn  up 
by  the  great  Babylonian  legislator,  Hammurabi, 
whose  code  is  now  preserved  in  the  I.ouvre  at 
Paris.  Here  we  have  a list  of  crimes  and  punish- 
ments far  more  complete  than  any  which  the 
ancient  mations  of  the  East  preceding  the  Jews 
have  ever  handed  dou  n. 

How  far  these  laws  were  regarded  as  binding  is 
doubtful — the  conditions  of  life  probably  changed 
from  time  to  time ; and  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
same  ideas  regarding  penalties  and  punishments 
for  breaches  of  the  law  jnevailed  in  Assyria  as  in 
Babylonia,  notwithstanding  that  the  Assyrians 
studied  those  old  Bab.  laws.  Perhaps  the  tablets 
of  the  Ulutinahi-Su  series,  like  many  another 
ancient  composition,  and  the  laws  of  IJammurabi 
himself,  were  kept  in  the  libraries  at  Nineveh, 
simply  because  they  were  ancient  and  venerable 
worlvs,  useful  to  the  law-student.  Upon  this  j'oint, 
however,  wo  shall  bo  better  able  to  judge  later  on. 
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In  considering  such  a matter  as  that  of  crimes 
and  punishments,  it  will  probably  be  admitted  that 
the  Babylonian  mind  was  not  trained  in  so  severe 
a school  as  that  of  the  Roman  or  the  modern  legist. 
Moreover,  the  difference  in  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  East  and  the  West,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  question  of  period,  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Thus,  many  ofiences  against  morality 
and  decency  were  probably  not  thought  worthy  of 
punishment  by  the  Babylonians,  notwithstanding 
that  they  may  have  been  regarded  as  most  repre- 
hensible. Bigamy  was  not  a punishable  offence, 
and  the  game-laws  were  probably  merely  rudi- 
mentary. Bribery  was  not  punishable,  except  when 
it  was  intended  thereby  to  pervert  the  ends  of 
justice. 

Nothing  is  said,  moreover,  concerning  bestiality, 
blasphemy,  breach  of  ritual,  drunkenness  (except, 
perhaps,  in  the  case  of  priestesses  and  devotees), 
Ring  (though  we  know,  from  certain  texts — see 
Conscience  [Bab.],  above,  p.  33 — that  this  was  a 
thing  unpleasing  to  the  deity),  malice,  prophesying 
falsely,  the  desecration  of  holy  days,  speaking 
evil  of  rulers  {Use,  majesU),  uncleanness,  usury, 
and  many  other  things  which  are  not  only  regarded 
as  crimes  or  misdemeanours  among  the  European 
nations,  but  also  appear  as  such  with  the  ancient 
Hebrews.  Idolatry,  magic,  sorcery,  intercourse 
with  demons  and  spirits,  and  prostitution  were 
naturally  not  counted  as  crimes ; though  blas- 
phemy, sacrilege,  and  similar  offences  against  the 
gods  were  probably  severely  punished — certainly 
the  latter  (sacrilege).  Whether  blasphemy  was  a 
crime  or  not  probably  depended  upon  the  place 
and  the  deity,  for  none  would  speak  slightingly 
of  a deity  in  the  place  where  he  was  worshipped, 
except  a fanatic. ^ It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
nothing  certain  can  be  stated  with  regard  to  many 
acts  which  modern  Europeans  would  consider  as 
crimes  in  law,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  have 
only  one  code  in  any  sense  complete,  namely,  that 
of  Hammurabi  (c.  2000  B.C.),  and  even  that  has  gaps. 

The  death  penalty. — In  the  Code  of  Hammurabi, 
as  is  fitting,  respect  for  what  is  just  holds  the  first 
place,  and  the  penalty  for  false  accusation  of  killing 
is  death  (§  1).  In  the  case  of  a (false)  accusation  of 
sorcery,  the  accused  person  had  to  dive  into  the 
river,  and,  if  the  river  refused  to  drown  him,  the 
accuser  suffered  the  penalty  of  death,  and  the 
accused  took  the  house  of  his  dead  defamer. 
Death,  in  fact,  was  the  penalty  of  any  false  accu- 
sation in  which  a life  was  involved.  In  all  other 
cases,  a false  witness  bore  the  cost  of  the  action 
(§§  2-4). 

Next  to  the  safety  and  integrity  of  the  person, 
that  of  the  property  of  a man  was  held  to  be  the 
most  sacred.  Theft  was  not  generally  punished 
with  death,  unless  the  property  stolen  belonged  to 
a temple  or  to  the  palace  (of  the  king),  in  which 
case  the  receiver  suffered  the  same  punishment 
(§  6).  In  later  times,  the  penalty  for  sacrilegious 
theft  (with  the  damage  inflicted  upon  the  images  of 
deities  by  stripping  them)  seems  to  have  been  death 
by  fire  (Pinches,  The  OT  in  the  Light,  etc.®,  p.  561). 

Strange,  however,  is  the  severity  of  the  law  (§  7) 
ordaining  death  for  buying  the  property  of  a 
man,  either  from  his  own  hands  or  from  those  of 
his  slave,  without  witnesses  or  contracts ; or  for 
receiving  such  property  on  deposit.  Probably 
possession  of  a man’s  property  without  justifying 
documents  suggested  receiving  it  on  false  pre- 

1 In  all  probability  the  word  sillatu,  when  applied  to  some- 
thing spoken  against  a deity,  corresponded  with  ‘ blasphemy,’ 
as  we  understand  it.  The  foilowers  of  SamaS-Sum-ukin  (Saos- 
duchinos),  Ashurbanipal’s  brother,  who  uttered  sillatu  against 
the  god  ASSur,  were  put  to  death  after  their  lips  (var.  tongues) 
had  been  torn  away  (ASsur-bani-^pli,  cyl.  A,  col.  iv.  66  ft.).  In 
another  passage,  referring  to  chiefs  of  Gambulu,  the  culprits 
were  flayed  alter  the  tearing  out  of  their  tongues  (G.  Smith, 
Assurbanipal,  Ixmdon,  1871,  pp.  137,  74  £f.). 


fences,  which  the  laws  of  the  Babylonians  evi- 
dently wished  to  discourage,  the  more  especially 
as  it  presupposed  the  neglect  of  those  legal  forms 
to  which  the  people  seem  to  have  paid  special 
attention. 

Though  theft  did  not  entail  the  death-penalty, 
the  neglect  or  failure  to  pay  fines  and  make  resti- 
tution transformed.it  into  a capital  offence  (§  8). 
There  were  probably  two  reasons  for  this — the 
sacredness  of  property-rights,  and  respect  for  the 
law.  Theft,  with  the  sale  of  the  stolen  object,  was 
even  more  severely  punished,  as  the  penalty  was 
not  only  death,  but  the  restitution  of  the  property, 
in  addition,  to  both  parties  (the  owner,  and  the 
person  to  whom  the  property  had  been  sold),  the 
purchase-money  being  returned  in  full  (§  9).  It 
seems  not  improbable  that  a purchaser  of  property 
sometimes  found  himself  in  serious  difficulty,  for, 
if  he  could  not  produce  the  seller  or  witnesses,  he 
was  regarded  as  a thief,  and  was  executed  accord- 
ingly (§  10).  This  law  naturally  presupposes  that 
he  had  no  documentary  evidence  of  the  purchase. 
A claimant  of  lost  property  had  likewise  to  be 
careful,  as  absence  of  witnesses  was  regarded  as 
proving  him  to  be  a rogue  ; and  the  penalty  in  that 
case,  again,  was  death,  because  he  had  falsely 
accused  the  person  claimed  from  (§  11). 

Housebreaking,  too,  entaUed  the  death-penalty, 
probably  because  theft  was  regarded  as  being  in 
contemplation,  though  the  damage  to  the  house  was 
naturally  taken  into  consideration.  The  house- 
breaker was  killed  and  buried  in  front  of  the 
breach  (§  21) — an  undesirable  position  in  any 
country  where  the  dead  were  regarded  as  return- 
ing to  visit  the  living.  Brigandage  was  also  pun- 
ished with  death  (§  22).  Theft  at  a house  where 
a fire  had  broken  out,  under  the  pretence  of  enter- 
ing to  extinguish  it,  entailed  being  thrown  into 
the  flames  (§  25).  One  is  left  to  surmise  that  the 
thief  got  out  if  he  could. 

Offences  against  the  person  were  likewise  pun- 
ished severely.  Kidnapping  a freeborn  chDd  was 
a capital  offence  (§  14).  Negligence  which  proved 
fatal  to  any  person  was  punished  with  death  ; and 
such  would  be  the  penalty  if  a badly  built  house  fell 
on  the  occupier  and  killed  him  ; the  builder  had 
constructed  a defective  dwelling,  possibly  from 
motives  of  cupidity.  In  the  case  of  the  depend- 
ants of  the  owner,  the  lex  talionis  seems  to  have 
been  applied,  for  the  death  of  the  OAvner’s  son  was 
punished  by  the  death  of  the  builder’s  son  (§§  229, 
230). 

The  position  of  slaves  as  a man’s  property  prob- 
ably had  greater  importance  than  any  respect  that 
may  have  been  regarded  as  due  to  their  persons, 
and  the  death-penalty  was  therefore  applied  in  the 
following  cases : allowing  a palace  slave  or  serf  to 
escape,  or  sheltering  him  (§§  15,  16) ; or  detaining 
an  escaped  slave  (§  19).  Evidently  it  was  regarded 
as  the  duty  of  a citizen  to  restore  a slave  to  his 
owner,  especially  if  that  slave  belonged  to  the 
palace.  Getting  a barber  to  mark  a slave  wrong- 
fully was,  it  seems,  equivalent  to  stealing  him 
(§  227),  and  was  punished  with  death  and  burial  in 
his  (the  wrongdoer’s)  own  gate.  It  was  likewise  a 
serious  offence  if  a soldier  (redu)  hired  a substitute ; 
and,  besides  the  death-penalty  being  enforced,  the 
substitute  might  take  the  soldier’s  house  (§  26) 
— apparently  the  dwelling  allotted  to  him  by  the 
State.  In  the  same  manner,  a highly-placed  official 
could  neither  himself  hire  a substitute,  nor  accept 
a mercenary  as  substitute  (for  another),  and  incor- 
porate him,  the  penalty  being  death  in  both  cases. 

The  duties  of  a ‘wine-woman’  (meaning,  evid- 
ently, a woman  keeping  a public-house)  included 
assisting  the  government  by  capturing  criminals  ; 
and,  if  she  failed  in  this,  she  also  met  with  the 
penalty  of  death  (§  109). 
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The  real  nature  of  these  wine-houses,  which  were 
kept  by  the  wine-women,  has  yet  to  be  discovered. 
That  they  were  places  of  evil  repute  seems  certain, 
and  a devotee  not  dwelling  in  a cloister  who  opened 
a wine-house,  or  who  entered  a wine-house  for 
drink,  was  burned  to  death*  (§  110).  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  duty  of  wine-women  to  accept  pay- 
ment for  their  drink  in  kind ; and  any  such  woman 
refusing  to  do  this,  or  accepting  a low  tariff,  might 
be  thrown  into  the  river  (§  108),  she  having  thereby 
contravened  the  law. 

Infidelity  and  incest  were  also  under  the  pain  of 
capital  punishment.  An  adulterous  woman  and 
her  paramour  were  to  he  tied  together  and  thrown 
into  the  water,  unless  pardoned  (apparently),  the 
former  by  her  husband,  and  the  latter  by  the  king 
(§  129).  Violation  of  a virgin-wife  dwelling  with 
her  father  entailed  death  to  the  man,  but  exile  (?) 
to  the  woman  (§  130).  A thriftless  woman  making 
her  poverty  an  excuse  for  marrying  again  during 
her  husband’s  absence,  was  condemned  to  be  thrown 
into  the  water  (§  133) — the  punishment  meted  out 
to  a disreputable  woman  who  repudiated  her  hus- 
band (§  143).  In  the  law  reports  (see  Ungnad, 
Hammurabi’s  Gesetz,  iii.  nos.  1,  8 ; iv.  776),  a rebel- 
lious or  faithless  wife  was  thrown  down  from  the 
tower,  or  sold  into  slavery  (no.  7) ; and  slavery  (as 
a milk-maid  ?)  in  the  palace  was  the  punishment 
meted  out  in  such  a case,  in  a text  from  the 
Khabur  (Johns,  in  PSBA  xxix.  177 ; Ungnad, 
op.  cit.  no.  5).  For  incest  with  a son’s  bride  the 
penalty  was  drowning  (§  155) ; and  for  incest  with 
a mother,^  death  by  fire  for  both  (§  157). 

Mutilation. — This  penalty  was  not  uncommon, 
and  in  some  cases  roughly  indicated  the  crime  by 
destroying  that  which  was  regarded  as  the  offend- 
ing member.  Thus,  if  the  son  of  a chamberlain 
(palace-favourite)  or  of  a public  woman  denied  liis 
foster-parents,  his  tongue,  the  organ  with  wliich 
the  denial  was  made,  was  cut  out  (§  192).  In  the 
case  of  an  adopted  son  learning  who  his  real  father 
was,  despising  in  consequence  his  foster-parents, 
who  had  brought  him  up,  and  returning  to  his 
father’s  house,  the  punishment  was  loss  of  an  eye 
(§  193).®  A nurse  substituting,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  father  and  mother,  another  child  for 
one  who  had  died  whilst  in  her  care,  was  punished 
by  the  cutting  off  of  her  breasts,  thus  ensuring,  as 
in  most  punishments  of  this  nature,  that  the 
offence  should  not  occur  again  (§  194).  A son 
striking  his  father  was  punislied  by  the  loss  of  a 
hand — the  limb  with  which  the  offence  had  been 
committed  (§  195).  A slave  striking  a freeman’s 
son  received  the  same  punishment  as  a slave  deny- 
ing his  master,^  namely,  the  loss  of  an  ear — prob- 
ably as  a mark  tliat  he  was  a criminal,  and  a 
warning  that  he  was  untrustworthy  (§§  205,  282). 
As  we  have  seen  above  (p.  258“),  defamation,  when  it 
was  a question  of  a life,  was  a capital  offence,  but  in 
other  cases  a less  severe  punishment  was  decreed — 
thus,  if  a man  ‘ raised  the  finger  ’ against  (accused 
of  unchastity)  a priestess  or  a married  woman,  the 
punishment  was  the  shaving  of  the  forehead — a 
proclamation  to  the  world  that  a misdemeanour 
had  been  committed.  Priests  alone,  in  all  prob- 
ability, shaved  the  whole  of  the  head,  so  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  the  obliteration  of  the 
distinguishing  mark,  whilst  it  lasted. 

1 The  severity  of  the  penalty  would  seem  to  imply  that  un- 
chastity was  presumed  in  such  a case. 

2 ‘After  the  father,’  apparently  = ‘after  the  father’s  death.’ 
But  perhaps  ‘ step-mother  ’ is  meant,  in  which  case  ‘ after  the 
consummation  of  the  marriace  ’ may  be  intended. 

* According  to  the  tablets  (Ungnad,  op.  cit.  iv.  nos.  14,  19),  an 
adopted  child  who  was  rebellious  was  sent  away,  or,  as  in  the 
Sumerian  laws  (see  p.  267t),  sold  into  slavery.  Ill-treatment 
of  an  adopted  child  entailed  loss  of  property  to  his  benefit  (if), 
nos.  14, 16). 

4 A siave-wife  denying  her  husband's  mother  was  marked  (by 
a tonsure)  and  sold. 


Exceedingly  interesting,  and  among  the  laws 
which  have  attracted  the  most  attention,  are  tho.se 
ordaining  retaliation.  Injury  involving  the  loss  of 
an  eye  entailed  the  loss  of  an  eye  to  the  person 
who  had  inflicted  the  injury,  and  it  was  the  .same 
for  the  other  members  of  the  body — bone  for  bone 
(i.e.  broken  limb  for  broken  limb),  teeth  for  teeth 
(§§  196,  197,  200). 

Fines,  with  alternatives  (mutilations,  etc.). — 
Whether  these  punishments  could  be  compensated 
for  by  a money-payment,  or  in  any  other  way,  is 
not  stated.  In  each  case,  however,  they  refer  to  a 
freeman  injuring  a person  of  his  own  rank  ; but 
a freeman  committing  the  same  offence  against  a 
man  of  inferior  rank  got  off  by  paying  a fine  (1 
mana  for  the  limb  or  the  eye  of  a serf  ; and  J mana 
for  the  teeth,  with  lesser  indemnities  in  the  case  of 
a slave).  For  striking  a man  of  equal  rank  on  the 
head,  also,  the  lex  talionis  did  not  apply,  but  a fine 
of  1 mana  of  silver  was  inflicted.  If  the  man 
struck  was  of  superior  rank,  the  striker  received 
60  lashes  ‘ in  the  assembly’  with  an  ox-hide  whip 
(§  202).  A serf  striking  a serf  paid  10  shekels  of 
silver  (§  204),  but  a slave  striking  the  liead  of  a 
freeman  lost  his  ear  (§  205).  Tlius  were  intentional 
injuries  atoned  for. 

For  unintentional  injury,  even  in  a quarrel, 
things  were  diflerent.  In  such  a case,  a freeman 
hurting  another  had  only  to  swear  that  he  had  not 
struck  him  knowingly,  and  was  then  responsible 
only  for  the  physician’s  fees  (§  206)  ; and,  if  death 
ensued,  he  made  amends  by  paying  J mana  of 
silver,  and  for  the  son  of  a serf  J only  (§§  207,  208). 
Striking  a freeman’s  daughter,  so  tliat  she  lost  her 
expected  oflspring,  entailed  a fine  of  oulj'  10  shekels 
of  silver  (§  ‘209),  and,  if  the  woman  died,  they 
killed  the  smiter’s  daughter.  The  i)unishment  of 
the  culprit  was  in  such  a case  a .sore  atlliction, 
calculated  to  sadden  him  for  the  rest  of  his  daj's, 
blit  here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  innocent  suffered 
for  the  guilty  simply  because  the  Babylonians 
would  not  admit  that  a woman  was  the  equal  of  a 
man,  and  said  that,  whatever  the  sex,  the  penalty 
must  be  ‘ a life  for  a life.’  Striking  a slave-woman 
with  the  same  serious  result  entailed  a line  of  2 
shekels  of  silver,  and,  if  she  died,  ^ mana  (§§213, 214). 
In  this  case  it  was  not  ‘slave  for  slave,’  probably 
because  the  expected  offspring  had  to  be  allowed 
for,  tlie  fine,  it  appears,  being  more  than  the  value 
of  a slave. 

Among  the  worst  examples  of  the  mutilation- 
penalty,  however,  are  those  quoted  by  Ungnad 
(op.  cit.  iv.  63,  no.  1049),  where,  if  certain  people 
bring  action  against  each  other,  their  noses  are 
to  be  pierced  and  their  hands  dislocated,  and  in 
this  condition  they  are  to  go  to  the  market-place 
at  Sippar.  In  another  case  (i5.  no.  1051)  the  hair 
of  the  forehead  was  to  bo  shaved  on  account  of 
bringing  an  action,  the  alternative  being  a fine  (no. 
1050).  An  attempt  to  rescind,  by  legal  action,  the 
gift  of  the  king,  entailed  a fine  of  10  shekels  of 
silver,  and  covering  the  claimant’s  head  with  hot  (?) 
bitumen  (ib.  vol.  iii.  no.  458).  This  last  text  comes 
from  the  independent  State  of  ^ana  (Thureau- 
Dangin,  JIA  iv.  17).  Tlie  punishment  for  false 
witness  was  a line  of  2 shekels  of  silver  (Ungnad, 
iii.  no.  699),  and  shaving  of  the  forehead  (ib.  707). 

The  lex  talionis  also  existed  for  injuries  in- 
dicted unintentionally  in  the  course  of  professional 
(surgical)  attendance.  For  death  or  loss  of  sight 
after  an  operation  for  a grave  injury  or  for  a 
cataract  (?),  the  penalty  was  loss  of  the  "liands — the 
same  as  for  a son  striking  his  father,  the  object  in 
both  cases  being  the  same,  namely,  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  misfortune  (§  218).  A serf’s  slave 
having  been  treated  for  a grave  injury,  and  dying 
under  the  operation,  the  penalty  w.as  restitution 
(‘  slave  like  slave  ’)  (§  219).  If  the  slave  lost  an  eye 
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after  an  operation,  the  physician  had  to  pay  the 
owner  half  his  value  in  silver.  A veterinary 
surgeon  who  had  operated  upon  an  ox  or  an  ass, 
which  had  died  thereafter,  paid  to  the  owner  a 
quarter  of  its  value  (§  225).  The  ‘ crime,’  in  these 
cases,  was  want  of  skill  or  judgment,  and  the 
penalties  were  probably  as  near  as  the  framers  of 
the  Code  could  get  to  the  ‘ just  mean  ’ in  each  case, 
for  the  slave  or  the  animal  might  have  been  of 
greater  or  less  value,  taking  the  injury  into  consider- 
ation, but  the  penalty  was  the  same.^  In  the  case 
of  a man  hiring  an  ox,  and  causing  its  death  by 
negligence  or  by  blows,  the  penalty  was  ox  for  ox 
(§  245),  and  the  same  penalty  was  imposed  if  he 
had  broken  its  foot  or  cut  its  nape,  thus  rendering 
the  animal  useless  (§  246).  Destroying  the  eye  of  a 
hired  ox  entailed  an  indemnity  of  half  its  value  in 
silver  (§  247) ; and  breaking  oil' its  horn,  cutting  ofl' 
its  tail,  or  piercing  its  nostril  was  made  good  only 
by  paying  a quarter  of  the  animal’s  value  {§  248). 
‘ Act  of  God  ’ left  the  hirer  free  from  obligation 
(§  249). 

Though  not  a crime,  an  accident  which  brought 
an  owner  within  the  purview  of  the  law  arose  from 
injury  by  a mad  bull.  On  the  first  occasion,  in 
which  the  bull’s  viciousness  could  not  be  known, 
there  was  no  penalty  (§  250) ; but  the  death  of  a 
man  by  a known  vicious  bull,  horned  and  at  large, 
entailed  a penalty  of  J raana  of  silver  (§  251),  and 
^ mana  if  the  person  killed  was  a slave  (§  152). 

In  certain  cases  (see  above,  p.  258’’)  the  punish- 
ment for  theft  or  dishonest  dealing  was  death,  but 
the  case  of  an  employ^  differed.  Thus,  if  a man 
hired  to  do  the  work  of  a farm  stole  the  wheat  and 
the  vegetables,  and  these  things  were  found  in 
his  hands,  his  hands  were  cut  off  (§  253).  Here 
again,  we  seem  to  have  an  instance  of  vengeance 
against  the  offending  members  ; for  he  who,  instead 
of  working  for  the  benefit  of  his  employer,  used 
his  hands  to  rob  him,  was  accounted  worthy  of  this 
mutilation.  In  one  case  not  very  clear  in  the  Code, 
the  person  who  took  away  necessary  things  and 
weakened  the  oxen  had  to  make  up  the  damage  he 
had  caused  (§  254) ; and  in  another,  if  he  lent  out 
the  oxen  or  stole  the  grain,  so  that  he  was  unable 
to  cultivate  it,  he  had  to  pay  60  gur  for  every 
gan  of  ground  left  uncultivated  (§  255).  It  seems 
strange  that  a thief,  in  such  a case  as  this,  should 
be  let  off  so  easily,  but  it  was  the  same  for  other 
things — a man  stealing  a watering-machine  paid 
5 shekels  of  silver,  and  the  theft  of  a shadouf  or  a 
plough  entailed  an  indemnity  of  3 shekels  (§§  259, 
260).  The  question  naturally  arises  whetlier,  in 
this  inscription,  the  verb  Saraqu  has  always  the 
meaning  of  ‘ to  steak’  A herdsman  was  under  the 
same  liability  as  the  farmer — if  a man,  duly  in 
receipt  of  a salary,  reduced  the  oxen  or  the  sheep, 
or  their  natural  increase,  he  had  to  make  up  the 
amount  (§  264) ; and,  if  he  changed  their  natural 
increase,  or  sold  it,  the  penalty  was  that  he  made 
up  the  amount  to  the  owner  tenfold  (§  265). 

Deprivation  of  office. — Apparently  only  one  kind 
of  misdeed  entailing  this  is  referred  to  in  Ham- 
murabi’s Code,  and,  as  is  fitting,  it  bears  upon  the 
administration  of  justice.  If  a judge  changed  a 
sentence,  thus  making  it  to  be  of  no  effect,  he  was 
punished  with  twelvefold  restitution  of  the  sum 
involved  in  the  lawsuit.^  In  addition  to  this,  he 
was  dismissed  from  the  justice-seat,  never  to  re- 
turn ; nor  was  he  to  sit  with  other  judges  when 
trying  a case  (§  5). 

Imprisonment. — It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  all  the 
enactments  of  the  Code  of  IJammurabi,  there  is  no 
mention  of  imprisonment.  The  Babylonians,  how- 

' Such  are  the  disadvantages  of  the  cut-and-dried  legislation 
of  a code. 

2 Twelvefold  restitution  is  frequently  referred  to  in  contracts 
of  late  date,  hut  this  is  for  changing  the  record,  and  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  Judges. 


ever,  certainly  had  prisons,  as  the  expressions  hit 
sibitti  and  bit  kili,  and  the  fact  that  arrests  were 
ordered  by  the  king,  show.*  In  all  probability, 
however,  they  were  not  houses  of  detention  as  a 
I)unishnient,  but  simply  places  where  an  accused 
person  or  a criminal  could  be  confined  until  tried 
or  punished.  An  interesting  text  referring  to  this 
is  printed  in  Cun.  Texts,  vi.  pi.  8 (Ungnad,  op  cit. 
iii.  no.  743),  in  which  a man  speaks  of  being  placed 
in  bit  drarri  by  his  j udges,  whose  names  he  gives. 
He  states  that  he  was  not  to  be  released  until 
he  had  fulfilled  a certain  order — probably  the 
delivery  of  a document,  but  the  details  are  not 
clear. 

Possibly  imprisonment  was  more  common  in 
later  times  than  at  the  early  period  of  Hammu- 
rabi’s dynasty.  A letter  published  in  Recueil  des 
Travaux,  xix.  107-108  (82-3-23,  845),  asks : ‘ Why 
takest  thou  my  child  and  placest  him  in  the  prison- 
house  (bit  kili)  ? None  shall  take  him,  and  thou 
must  bring  him  forth  (again).  Send  my  son 
quickly.’  Confinement  was  also  effected  in  a man’s 
own  house : ‘ Shut  up  Arad-Ban  (who  sits  in  the 
city-gate  of  Hadad)  in  his  own  house  with  the 
men’  (Pinches,  Outline  of  Assyr.  Gram.,  1910, 
p.  ii).  The  reason  of  this  order  is  not  stated,  but 
something  of  the  nature  of  a revolt  or  conspiracy 
may  be  suggested. 

Itesi  stance  to  Assyrian  dominion  entailed  all 
kinds  of  horrors,  and,  though  the  Assyrian  king 
may  have  regarded  such  resistance  as  among  the 
worst  of  misdeeds,  and  worthy  of  all  the  pains  and 
tortures  which  he  inflicted,  it  hardly  comes  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  article.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  one  noteworthy  instance  of  punishment  for 
what  might  be  described  as  a crime,  though  those 
who  suffered  for  it  were  only  obeying  their  king’s 
orders.  Certain  Elamite  magnates  had  been  sent 
by  Te-umman,  the  king,  to  Ashurbanipal,  king  of 
Assyria,  asking  for  the  delivery  of  certain  fugitives. 
The  message  was  an  insolent  one  {Sipir  merihti), 
and  the  Assyrian  king  had  the  ambassadors  de- 
tained. It  seems  not  improbable  that  Te-umman 
made  preparations  to  invade  Assyria  before  the 
return  of  his  ambassadors  on  the  occasion  of  their 
final  visit  to  Assyria  ; so,  after  the  defeat  and  de- 
capitation of  Te-umman,  they  were  shown  his  cut- 
off' head,  the  sight  of  which  is  said  to  have  driven 
them  mad.  The  success  of  the  Assyrian  arms  had 
such  an  effect  on  RusS,,  king  of  Ararat,  that  he 
sent  ambassadors  to  Arbela  to  greet. Ashurbanipal, 
who  showed  them  the  bodies  of  the  Elamite  am- 
bassadors with  the  ‘ insolent  message  ’ which  they 
had  brought. 

Literature. — 'V.  Schell,  ‘ Code  des  lois  de  Hammourabi,’  in 
Mim.  de  la  deligation  en  Perse,  iv.,  Paris,  1902  ; R.  F.  Harper, 
The  Code  of  Hammurabi,  Chicago,  1904  ; Pinches,  The  OT  in 
the  Light,  etc.-*,  London,  1908,  pp.  174, 175-177,  185, 488-525, 561 ; 
and,  esp.  Peiser,  Kohier,  and  Ungnad,  Hammurabi’s  Gesetz, 
Leipzig,  1904-1910.  T.  G.  PINCHES. 

CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS  (Bud- 
dhist).— Crimes  are  for  the  most  part  committed 
by  irreligious  people  ; and  the  punishments  are 
determined  upon  and  carried  out  (even  under 
hierarchies  like  Rome  and  Tibet)  from  political 

1 The  British  Museum  tablet  D.T.  1,  generally  called  ‘ Warn- 
ings to  kings  against  injustice’  (WAl  iv.2  pi.  48),  which 
refers  to  certain  penalties,  is  rather  a tablet  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  mostly  referring  to  the  rulers  of  the  'land ; but 
it  is  unfortunately  not  ciear  in  every  part.  Among  other 
maxims  given  it  is  stated  that  a king’s  ill-favour  towards  his 
princes  or  his  burghers  was  likely  to  entail  in  the  one  case  an 
untimely  end,  and  in  the  other  rebellion.  It  is  interesting, 
however,  on  account  of  its  references  to  imprisonment : ‘ The 
son  of  Nippur,  Sippar,  Babylon,  committing  wrong,  is  caused 
to  enter  the  prison-house — where  the  wrong  has  been  done,  the 
town  shall  pour  out  (?  supply  provisions)  to  the  fortress  (?).’ 

‘ The  sons  of  Sippar,  Nippur,  and  Babylon,  giving  their  provi- 
sions to  the  stallions,  ate  the  stallions  for  their  provisions — 
they  were  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the  foe,’  etc. 

2 ‘Treacherous’  seems  also  to  be  a possible  rendering. 
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or  legal,  rather  than  from  religious,  motives.  It 
is,  therefore,  a complicated  problem  to  decide  how 
far  a religion,  dominant  at  any  time  in  a country, 
is  or  is  not  an  important  factor  either  in  deciding 
what  acts  shall  be  called  crimes,  or  in  determining 
the  punishments  for  them.  This  is  so  even  when 
the  facts  are  known  and  classilied  ; and  no  attempt 
has  yet  been  made  to  write  the  history  either  of 
crime  or  of  its  punishment  in  any  Buddhist  country. 
The  following  remarks  must,  therefore,  be  tenta- 
tive and  imperfect.  It  will  be  convenient  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  (1)  as  regards  the  Order,  and  (2) 
as  regards  the  laity. 

I.  The  Order. — The  standard  text-book  of  Canon 
Law  consists  of  the  ancient  llules  of  the  Order,  as 
current  in  the  time  of  the  Buddha  (see  ‘ Pati- 
mokkha,’  in  art.  Literature  [Buddh.]),  edited, 
about  fifty  years  after  his  death,  with  notes  and  a 
commentary,  and  accompanied  by  twenty  supple- 
mentary chapters.  These  additions  by  the  erlitors 
show  the  development  that  had  taken  place,  during 
that  interval,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Buies 
themselves  as  well  as  in  the  method  of  enforc- 
ing them.  Of  the  227  Buies,  more  than  200 
relate  to  matters  of  deportment,  to  the  common 
property  of  the  Order  and  the  proportion  allowed 
to  each  member,  to  the  time  and  manner  of  taking 
food,  and  so  on.  The  penalty  for  any  infraction 
of  these  minor  regulations  was  repentance  ; that 
is,  the  offender  had  to  confess  his  fault  to  a brother 
bhikkhu,  and  promise  not  to  repeat  it.  This  penalty 
involved  forfeiture  of  any  property  held  contrary 
to  the  regulations. 

The  major  offences  were  divided  into  two  classes 
— pdrajika  and  sarhghddisesa.  The  former  class 
comprised  four  crimes — the  sexual  act,  theft, 
murder,  and  jiutting  forward  a false  claim  to 
religious  insight.  The  penalty  was  expulsion 
from  the  Order,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Buies, 

‘ he  has  fallen  into  defeat,  he  is  no  longer  in 
communion.’  * The  notes  and  supplements  discuss 
cases  raising  the  point  whether  some  act  does  or 
does  not  amount  to  an  infringement  of  one  or 
other  of  these  four  Buies.  The  cases  put  are 
ingenious,  and  the  decisions  harmonize  in  a re- 
markable way  with  the  equitable  views  of  modern 
writers  on  criminal  law. 

The  second  of  the  above  two  classes  comprises 
five  offences  depending  on  or  inciting  to  sensual 
impurity  ; two  connected  with  building  a residence 
without  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  Order  ; two 
with  slander  ; two  with  stirring  up  discord  in  the 
Order ; one  with  intractability ; and  one  with 
general  evil  life  (being  a disorderly  person).  The 
penalty  for  these  offences  was  suspension  for  as 
many  days  as  had  elapsed  between  the  offence  and 
its  confession.  A suspended  member  of  the  Order 
is  under  disability  in  regard  to  94  privileges  of  an 
ordinary  member — he  is  to  take  the  worst  seat  or 
sleeping-place,  cannot  sit  on  a Chapter,  cannot 
travel  without  restriction,  and  so  on.^  When  the 
fixed  number  of  days  has  passed,  the  suspended 
bhikkhu  may  be  rehabilitated.  Both  suspension 
and  rehabilitation  can  be  carried  out  only  at  a 
formal  Chapter,  where  not  fewer  than  twenty 
regular  bhikkhus  must  be  present.  There  are  some- 
what complicated  rules  to  ensure  the  regularity  of 
the  proceedings,  the  equity  of  the  decision,  and 
opportunity  for  the  putting  forward  of  the  de- 
fence. These  are  too  long  even  to  summarize. 
We  must  be  content  to  note  that,  for  instance, 
the  rules  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  court  are 
given  in  Vinaya  Texts,  ii.  263  fi'.,  iii.  46  ; those  as 
to  the  accusation  being  invalid,  unless  brought 
forward  under  the  right  heading,  in  ii.  276  ff'.; 
those  as  to  both  parties  being  present,  in  iii.  47. 

1 Vinaya  Texts,  1.  4 f. 

2 The  whole  o(  the  94  are  given  in  Vinaya  Texts,  ii.  386  ff. 


Every  member  of  the  Order  resident  in  the  locality 
had  the  right  to  attend  such  a Chapter  ; and,  if 
the  matter  were  too  complicated  to  be  adequately 
considered  in  so  large  a meeting,  it  could  be  re- 
ferred to  a committee  of  arbitrators  chosen  by  the 
Chapter  (ib.  iii.  49  ff.). 

The  above  are  rules  and  practices  evolved  by  the 
early  Buddliists,  for  use  among  themselves  only  ; 
they  do  not  give,  or  pretend  to  give,  any  adequate 
treatment  of  the  question  of  crimes,  or  of  that  of 
punishments,  but  they  show  that  the  early  Bud- 
dhists had  a very  fair  grasp  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  equitable  administration  of 
criminal  law,  and  that  in  the  matter  of  punish- 
ment they  took,  as  might  be  expected,  a lenient 
view.  They  show  also  that,  at  the  time  when 
Buddhism  arose,  such  crimes  as  murder  and  theft 
were  no  longer  looked  upon  as  offences  against 
individuals  only,  but  had  already  come  to  be  con- 
sidered as  offences  against  the  community,  as 
moral  offences  in  themselves — in  other  words,  that 
this  step  forward  in  the  treatment  of  crime  was 
not  in  any  way  due  to  Buddhism,  but  was  the 
outcome  of  Indian  civilization. 

2.  Laity. — The  Buddhist  scriptures  frequently 
refer  to  their  ideal  of  a perfect  king,  a righteous 
king  who  rules  in  righteousness,  witiiout  punish- 
ment, and  without  a sword  (adatidena  asatthena). 
In  the  Kutadanta,^  King  Wide-realm’s  country  is 
harassed  by  dacoits,  who  pillage  the  villages  and 
townshiiis  and  make  the  roads  unsafe.  He  thinks 
to  suppress  the  evil  by  degradation,  banishment, 
lines,  bonds,  and  death,  but  his  Buddhist  adviser 
tells  him  that  there  is  only  one  method  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  disorder,  that  is,  by  providing 
farmers  with  food  and  seed-corn,  traders  with 
capital,  and  government  officials  with  good  wages. 
If  this  method  be  adopted,  ‘ the  king’s  revenue 
will  go  up  ; the  country  will  be  quiet  and  at  peace  ; 
■and  the  people,  pleased  with  one  another  and 
hap]iy,  dancing  their  children  in  their  arms,  will 
dwell  with  open  doors.’  In  the  legend  the  plan 
succeeds  ; and  it  represents,  no  doubt,  fairly  accu- 
rately, the  Buddhist  vague  ideal  of  the  right 
theory  of  crime  and  punishment.  In  the  Buddhist 
historical  chronicles  we  have  no  instance  of  its 
having  been  realized.  Crime  and  its  punishment 
have  been  dealt  with  according  to  the  views  cur- 
rent at  each  time  and  place,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible, with  our  present  evidences,  to  attempt 
any  statement  as  to  w’hether,  and  in  what  degree, 
those  views  have  been  modified  by  the  Buddhist 
ideal. 

Literature. — Vinaya,  ed.  H.  Oldenberg,  London,  1879-83  ; 
Rhys  Davids  and  H.  Oldenberg,  Vinaya  Texts  (SBE,  vols. 
xii.,  xvii.,  XX.),  Oxford,  1SS1-S6  ; Rhys  Davids,  Dialogues  of 
the  Buddha,  Oxford,  1899.  T.  W.  BHYS  DaVIDS. 

CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS  (Celtic).— 
I.  The  treatment  of  crime  and  of  criminals  among 
the  ancient  Celts  is  w'rapped  in  great  obscurity. 
Caisar  (de  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  13)  informs  us  that  the 
Druids  of  Gaul  were  judges  in  both  public  and 
private  disputes,  and  tliat  they  aw'arded  damages 
and  penalties ; and  we  are  told  (ib.  vi.  16)  that, 
when  human  sacrifices  w'ere  offered,  criminals  were 
sacrificed  in  the  first  instance,  before  recourse  was 
had  to  innocent  victims.  It  is  not  improbable, 
therefore,  that  among  the  Celts,  as  among  the 
Greeks,  Bomans,  and  other  races,  the  idea  pre- 
vailed that  certain  forms  of  conduct  were  dis- 
pleasing to  the  gods,  .and  that,  in  consequence, 
communion  w ith  deity  could  not  be  re  established 
without  the  purification  of  society  by  the  death  or 
expulsion  of  the  persons  who  were  guilty  of  such 
conduct  (see  COMMUNION  w’Itu  Deity  [Celtic], 
vol.  iii.  p.  749).  In  this  treatment  of  its  un- 

1 Digha,  i.  135  ; tr.  iu  the  present  writer's  Dialogues  of  the 
Buddha,  i.  175  f. 
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desirable  members  by  the  community  it  is  prob- 
able that  attention  was  paid  to  the  general  type 
of  character  no  less  than  to  specific  acts  of  wrong 
conduct,  just  as,  in  the  process  of  compurgation 
by  oath  in  Welsh  law  (see  below),  the  witnesses 
who  were  called  to  testify  on  oath  gave  evidence 
quite  as  much  to  the  general  character  of  the 
accused  as  to  his  non-performance  of  a particular 
act.  The  types  of  character  which  are  always 
abhorred  by  communities  where  custom  rules,  as 
it  did  among  the  Celts,  are  those  which  are  in- 
different to  the  observance  of  customary  prohibi- 
tions (in  Homeric  language  those  of  men  lacking 
in  aiScis),  such  being  conspicuous  by  their  Avant  of 
scruple  and  by  the  quality  of  i!/3pis.  One  of  the 
Celtic  roots  for  ‘good’  (Ir.  deck,  Welsh  de,  [now 
obsolete],  cognate  with  Gr.  Uxoixai),  meant  ‘ ac- 
ceptable ’ ; and  the  other  Celtic  terms  relating  to 
character  show  the  prevalence  among  the  Celts 
of  the  same  moral  conceptions  as  among  other 
men  of  Indo-European  speech.  The  idea  of  a 
defilement  attaching  to  crime  is  found  in  a state- 
ment made  in  the  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland  (iii.  97), 
that  body  and  soul  are  both  defiled  by  committing 
crimes. 

2.  Side  by  side  with  the  penalty  of  sacrifice,  and 
probably  connected  with  it,  was  that  of  exclusion 
from  participation  in  religious  rites.  Csesar  (vi.  13) 
tells  us  that  any  contumacy  with  respect  to  the 
judgments  of  the  Druids  was  punished  by  exclusion 
from  the  ritual  of  sacrifice ; and  this  sentence,  he 
says,  was  the  severest  among  the  Gauls,  since  the 
men  so  punished  were  treated  as  outlaws,  and  were 
cut  oft'  from  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  human 
society.  In  Gaul  there  aj^pears  to  have  been  a 
measure  of  centralization  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  since  the  assembly  of  the  Druids, 
meeting,  according  to  Csesar,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Carnutes,  held  a court  for  the  trial  of  cases 
brought  from  every  district  around.  In  the  case 
of  the  Druids  it  is  clear  that  the  decision  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  religious  leaders  of  the  community ; 
and  this  suggests  that  among  the  Celts,  as  in  other 
early  communities,  the  ethical  and  the  religious 
aspects  of  crimes  and  their  punishments  were  not 
very  clearly  distinguished.  The  conception  of 
outlawry,  or  the  loss  of  civil  status,  was  a marked 
feature  of  the  Celtic  treatment  of  wrongdoers  in 
the  historical  period,  but  this  form  of  punishment 
was  resorted  to  only  in  extreme  cases.  In  Irish 
law,  and  to  a somewhat  less  extent  in  Welsh  law, 
recourse  appears  to  have  been  had  with  extreme 
reluctance  to  the  punishments  of  death  and  out- 
lawry. 

3.  In  Irish  law,  also,  it  is  remarkable  that 
imprisonment  and  all  forms  of  corporal  punish- 
ment, whether  by  mutilation,  beating,  or  torture, 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and  mutilation 
and  imprisonment  are  rarely  alluded  to  in  the 
Welsh  laws.  It  is  not  impossible  that  ordinary 
crime  was  almost  as  rare  in  Ireland  and  Wales  in 
ancient  times  as  it  is  to-day,  and  that  the  com- 
munities in  question  seldom  found  it  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  very  extreme  punishments. 

4.  Another  feature  of  Celtic  law,  which  links  it  to 
certain  ancient  forms  of  social  organization,  is  the 
emphasis  laid  by  it  upon  the  responsibility  of  tlie 
family  group  for  the  conduct  of  its  members,  as  is 
seen  especially  in  the  case  of  the  crime  of  homicide 
(see,  further,  art.  Bi.OOD-FEUD  [Celtic]).*  Both  in 
Ireland  and  in  Wales  the  family  group  of  the 
slayer  had  to  pay  compensation  to  the  family 
group  of  the  slain  for  the  loss  of  one  of  their 
number.  This  collective  aspect  of  criminal  juris- 
prudence is  one  of  the  chief  differences  between 
the  older  Celtic  point  of  view  and  that  of  the  more 

1 In  Ireland  the  family  groups  in  question  were  known  as  the 
geUfine,  darbfine,  iarfine,  and  indfine. 


individualistic  jurisprudence  of  the  present  day ; 
but  even  in  Ireland  {Anc.  Laws  of  Ireland,  iii. 
245)  the  penalties  for  all  crimes  except  killing  fell 
on  the  offender,  provided  he  had  the  means  of 
paying. 

5.  Sources  of  information. — In  the  case  of  Ire- 
land there  is  a large  body  of  knowledge  relating 
to  crimes  and  punishments,  as  well  as  to  other 
branches  of  law,  contained  in  the  Ancient  Imws  of 
Ireland  (Rolls  Series,  1869-73).  This  work  com- 
prises various  legal  treatises,  such  as  the  Senchus 
M6r,  the  Corns  Bescna,  the  Book  of  Aicill,  etc. 
These  treatises  are  the  Avork  of  the  Brehons  (the 
hereditary  laAA'yers  of  Ireland),  Avho  decided  the 
cases  that  Avere  brought  to  them.  The  body  of 
law  in  question  retained  its  authority  among  the 
Irish  until  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 
The  law  of  England,  which  Avas  introduced  into 
Ireland  by  Henry  il.,  was  for  a long  time  hardly 
followed  except  within  the  English  pale,  which 
consisted  of  Louth,  Meath,  Westmeath,  Kildare, 
Dublin,  and  WickloAV.  A statute  of  Henry  VIII. 
(Stat.  13,  c.  3),  promulgated  in  1522,  mentions  that 
English  law  was  not  observed  beyond  the  counties 
named.  The  main  body  of  Irish  law  is  called  the 
Cdin  ; local  modifications  of  general  laws  were 
called  urradhus,  and  inter-territorial  regulations 
cairde. 

6.  In  the  case  of  Wales  there  is  abundant 
information  concerning  criminal  procedure  in 
the  Ancient  Laws  of  Wales,  published  under 
the  editorship  of  Aneurin  OAven  in  the  Rolls 
Series  (London,  1841).  There  is  also  a very  con- 
venient edition  of  the  so-called  Gwentian  Code, 
published  by  A.  W.  Wade-Evans,  under  the  title 
Welsh  Medieval  Law,  from  a Harleian  MS  (Brit. 
Mus.  4353)  of  the  13th  cent.  (Oxford,  Clarendon 
Press,  1909),  to  which  references  avUI  be  made  in 
this  article.  The  W elsh  laAvs  consist  partly  of  a 
Code,  issued  under  the  royal  sanction  and  authority 
of  Hywel  Dda,  and  partly  of  a collection  of  legal 
maxims  arranged  in  groups  of  three,  or  triads. 
The  Welsh  laAvs  are  based  on  a recension  of 
existing  customs  by  the  prince  Hywel  Dda  (‘Howel 
the  Good’)  (c.  930),  and  vary  someAvhat  for  the 
different  regions  of  the  Principality.  The  oldest 
MS  is  the  Black  Book  of  Chirk,  now  in  the 
National  Library  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth  (12th 
cent.),  which  appears  to  have  been  a form  of  the 
code  of  Gwynedd  (N.W.  Wales) ; hence  its  usual 
name,  the  Venedotian  Code.  Another  form  of  the 
Code  is  known  as  the  Dimetian,  or  the  Code  of 
Dyfed  (S.W.  Wales),  perhaps  better  regarded  as 
that  of  the  larger  area  knoAvn  as  Deheubarth  (the 
Southern  region),  while  another  form  is  usually 
known  as  the  Gwentian,  from  its  supposed  asso- 
ciation with  the  district  of  GAvent  (S.E.  Wales). 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  Code,  as  Wade- 
Evans  has  shown,  was  that  of  Powys  (Mid-Wales). 
The  Code  of  Hywel  is  found  in  a Latin  as  well  as 
a Welsh  form,  but  the  precise  relation  of  these 
two  forms  is  uncertain. 

7.  Attitude  of  the  community  to  crime. — Among 
the  Celts  the  community  recognized  the  right 
of  vengeance  (Ir.  digal,  Welsh  dial),  whereby 
the  individual  or  his  family  might  themselves 
obtain  satisfaction  or  compensation  for  a wrong 
done  to  them.  This  right,  hoAvever,  was  one  that 
Avas  greatly  restricted  in  practice,  and  was  not  to 
be  jmt  into  operation  except  Avhen  other  remedies 
failed.  Ancient  Irish  law,  and  probably  at  one 
time  Welsh  law,  made  no  distinction  between 
crimes  and  torts  (though  originally  some  offences 
may  have  been  viewed  as  oft'ences  against  religion), 
and  dealt  with  them  alike  as  cases  for  compensa- 
tion through  payment.  Whereas  in  modern  com- 
munities crime  is  regarded  mainly  as  an  offence 
against  the  State,  though  individuals  may  be 
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wronged  thereby,  Irish  legal  practice,  which  was 
in  the  hands  of  a hereditary  caste  of  arbitrators 
called  Brehons,  developed  to  an  unusual  degree  the 
remedial  aspect  of  compensation  for  wrong  to  the 
sufferers — an  aspect  which  in  the  English  law  of 
crime  has  sunk  largely  into  the  background.  In 
Welsh  law  there  are  abundant  traces  of  an  earlier 
state  of  things  resembling  that  of  Ireland,  but 
there  are  also  signs  of  the  growth  of  a point  of 
view  resembling  that  of  modern  States. 

8.  In  Ireland,  if  the  guilty  party  did  not  pay  the 

amount  which  the  Brehons  awarded,  the  party 
that  was  aggrieved  was  allowed  to  exercise  his 
right  of  vengeance  by  means  of  reprisals  or  private 
war.  In  Wales,  the  latter  process  was  called 
myned  ar  herw  (‘to  go  on  a plundering  expedi- 
tion’), and  the  regular  term  in  Welsh  for  plunder 
was  (‘absence  of  law’).  The  aggressor, 

if  his  family  cared  to  support  him,  might  offer 
resistance,  or  might  become  an  outlaw,  and,  in 
that  case,  the  avengers,  if  they  chose,  might  put 
him  to  death.  There  are  indications,  however, 
that  this  power  was  restricted  in  Irish  law  by 
making  the  right  purely  personal,  to  be  exercised 
only  by  the  person  who  had  been  specially  wronged. 
The  Welsh  legal  triads  state  (Wade-Evans,  Welsh 
Medieval  Law,  p.  264)  that  there  are  three  legal 
periods  for  avenging  a dead  body  : 

‘ Between  two  kindreds  who  do  not  originate  from  the  same 
gwlad  (“a  district  under  one  rule”),  commencing  a claim  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week  following  that  wherein  the  dead  was 
murdered ; if  there  comes  no  answer  by  the  end  of  a fortnight, 
the  law  makes  vengeance  free.  The  second  is,  if  the  two 
kindreds  are  in  the  same  cantrev  (“hundred”),  commencing 
a claim  on  the  third  day  after  the  dead  is  slain ; if  there 
comes  no  answer  by  the  end  of  the  ninth  day,  the  law  makes 
vengeance  free.  The  third  is,  if  the  two  kindreds  are  in  the 
same  cymwd  (“commot”),  commencing  a claim  on  the  third 
day  after  the  dead  is  murdered  ; if  there  comes  no  answer  by 
the  end  of  the  sixth  day,  the  law  makes  vengeance  free.’ 

In  three  MSS  of  the  Welsh  laws  (X211b,  W99b, 
and  U55a;  see  Ana.  Laws  of  Wales,  i.  778,  and 
Wade-Evans,  op.  cit.  p.  306)  there  is  found  the 
following  statement : 

‘There  are  three  incitements  to  revenge;  one  of  them,  the 
shrieking  of  female  relations.  The  second  is,  seeing  the  bier  of 
the  relative  going  to  the  graveyard.  The  third  is,  seeing  the 
grave  of  their  relative  without  enjoying  satisfaction.' 

The  Welsh  laws  make  the  following  exceptions  as 
to  the  persons  who  could  take  part  in  a blood-feud 
(Wade-Evans,  op.  cit.  p.  187) : 

‘And  if  there  be  any  one  of  the  kindred  of  the  murderer  or 
the  murdered  who  is  an  ecclesiastic  in  holy  orders  or  a religious 
or  leprous  or  dumb  or  an  idiot,  he  neither  pays  nor  receives 
any  of  the  galanas  (“blood-fine”).  They  are  not  to  take 
vengeance  for  a person  murdered,  nor  is  vengeance  to  be 
taken  on  them  ; and  it  is  impossible  to  compel  such  by  any  law 
to  pay  anything,  nor  are  they  to  receive.’ 

9.  Family  champion. — In  Ireland  (see  Anc. 
Laws  of  Ireland,  iii.  83,  note)  there  existed  the 
institution  of  family  champion,  whose  place  it  was 
to  avenge  family  quarrels.  The  championship  in 
question  formed  one  of  the  seven  grades  of  a 
territory.  The  Welsh  laws  contain  no  reference 
to  this  institution. 

10.  Outlawry. — In  the  Book  of  Aicill — the  most 
important  treatise  on  Irish  criminal  law  (Anc. 
Laws  of  Ireland,  iii.  381) — the  question  is  asked, 
What  is  it  that  makes  a stranger  of  a native 
freeman  and  a native  freeman  of  a stranger  ? The 
answer  is  as  follows  ; 

‘That  is,  an  outlawed  stranger : he  is  defined  to  be  a person 
who  frequently  commits  crimes,  and  his  family  cannot  ex- 
onerate themselves  from  his  crimes  by  suing  him  for  them, 
until  they  pay  a price  for  exonerating  themselves  from  his 
crimes,  i.e.  seven  cumhals  (a  cumkal  = 3 cows)  to  the  chief ; 
and  seven  cumhals  for  his  seven  years  of  penance  are  paid  to 
the  Church,  and  his  two  cumhals  for  cotVde-relations  are  paid 
to  each  of  the  four  parties  with  whom  he  had  mutual  cairde- 
relations ; and  when  they  (the  family)  shall  have  given  in  this 
way,  they  shall  be  exempt  from  his  crimes  until  one  of  them 
gives  him  the  use  of  a knife,  or  a handful  of  grain  ; or  until  he 
unyokes  his  horses  in  the  land  of  a kinsman  out  of  family- 
friendship.  And,  if  they  give  him  these,  they  shall  not  be 
exempt  from  his  crimes,  until  they  pay  the  same  amount  again 
lor  exonerating  themselves  from  his  crimes'  (ib.  p.  386). 


‘ The  son  whom  he  had  begotten  before  he  had  been  made  an 
outlaw  is  to  be  like  every  other  lawful  man  of  the  family.  As 
to  the  son  whom  he  may  have  begotten  after  he  had  been  made 
an  outlaw,  his  liabilities  shall  be  on  the  family  of  his  mother, 
i.e.  they  pay  the  full  debt  of  a stranger  out  of  their  own 
rightful  seds  (“legal  units  of  value”)  for  his  liabilities,  and  they 
obtain  his  body-fine.  . . . The  case  in  which  a man  may  be 
killed  with  impunity — i.e.  every  man  is  exempt  from  liability 
for  killing  him — is  when  these  things  before  mentioned  were 
given  for  him,  and  the  king  has  not  neglected  to  restrain  him, 
and  he  is  not  on  the  land  of  any  particular  person,  and  there  is 
no  particular  person  who  feeds  him.  But,  if  the  king  has 
neglected  to  restrain  him,  and  if  he  is  not  in  the  employment 
or  hire  of  any  particular  person  in  the  territory,  he  (the  king) 
shall  pay  for  his  crime  ; and,  if  he  be  killed,  the  body-fine  of  a 
stranger  who  has  a besena-  (“  modus  vivendi  ”)  compact  shall  be 
paid  for  him.  Neglect  of  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  king 
means  that  he  did  not  restrain  him  to  the  employment  of  a 
particular  person,  or  did  not  have  him  living  on  a particular 
land,  or  led  by  a particular  person.’ 

This  passage  is  of  interest  as  being  one  of  the 
few  passages  in  the  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland  which 
refer  to  the  royal  power  or  responsibility.  The 
reference  is  important,  inasmuch  as  it  sliows  tliat, 
even  in  Ireland,  the  king  had  a clear  place  in  tlie 
legal  system  of  the  community,  though  tlie 
Brehons  made  little  mention  of  it.  In  Wales 
the  term  direit,  though  not  used  in  the  Laws, 
meant  originally  a person  who  was  outside  the 
social  order. 

11.  In  the  Anc.  Laws  of  Ireland  (iii.  463)  the 
text  of  the  Book  of  Aicill  says,  ‘The  life  of  every 
law-breaker  is  fully  forfeited,’  but  this  is  ex- 
plained in  the  commentary  as  follows  : 

‘That  is,  it  is  lawful  to  kill  the  thief  without  name,  who  is 
not  known,  when  there  is  no  power  at  the  time  of  commiuing 
the  trespass  ; and  he  (the  slayer)  is  exempt  on  account  of  every 
person  killed  in  his  (the  thief's)  guise.’ 

The  various  cases  that  might  arise  under  this  liead 
are  then  considered,  and  it  is  said  (op.  cit.  p.  469) : 

‘The  person  who  is  exempt  from  liability  for  killing  the  thief 
is  he  from  whom  he  came  to  thieve,  or  wlio  is  entitled  to  Me- 
fine  for  the  theft.  If  he  (the  slayer)  be  the  person  to  whom 
Mc-fine  is  not  due  for  the  theft,  full  body-fine  is  due  from  him 
for  killing  him,  whether  there  was  or  was  not  power  to  arrest 
him.  Or,  according  to  others,  it  may  be  lawful  for  any  person 
to  kill  him,  whether  the  person  to  whom  he  came  to  thieve,  or 
the  person  to  whom  he  did  not  come  to  thieve.’  ‘It  is  then 
there  is  no  exemption  for  killing  a person  in  the  guise  of  the 
thief,  when  he  is  seen  stealing  tlie  side  (“  chattels  ”),  or  when 
the  track  of  any  particular  thing  stolen  was  found  after  him.  If 
he  was  not  seen  stealing  the  sdds,  or  if  the  track  of  the  p.vr- 
tioular  thing  stolen  was  not  found  after  him,  there  shall  be 
paid  full  body-fine  for  killing  him,  whether  there  was  or  was 
not  power  to  arrest  him.  The  person  who  came  to  inflict  a 
wound  upon  the  body  may  be  safely  killed  when  unknown  and 
without  a name,  and  when  there  was  not  power  to  arrest  him 
at  the  time  of  committing  the  trespass,  and  there  is  exemption 
for  every  one  killed  in  his  guise.' 

12.  Administration  of  justice. — In  Ireland  the 
picture  presented  by  the  Brehon  legal  treatises  is 
that  of  a community  without  an  official  magistracy 
or  police,  where  the  remedy  in  the  case  of  any 
wrong  done  (whether  a crime  or  a tort)  was  in  the 
form  of  damages  assessed  by  an  arbitrator  pos- 
sessing hereditary  expert  knowledge  of  Irish 
custom,  the  main  problem  for  the  arbitrator  being 
in  each  case  the  accurate  assessment  of  damages, 
which  varied  with  the  status  of  the  person  wronged., 
with  the  act  committed,  and  Avith  other  circum 
stances.  Allusions  to  the  king’s  power  or  laAvs 
are  very  rare  in  these  legal  treatises.  In  Anc. 
Laws  of  Ireland  (iii.  409)  ive  are  told  that  the 
crimes  of  the  man  who  violated  the  king’s  laws 
were  adjudged  on  the  seven  houses  in  which  he 
got  beds,  that  the  penalty  for  violating  the  king’s 
laws  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  tenancy 
and  local  laws,  and  that  there  was  a penalty  for 
supplying  lodging  to  the  violators  of  the  king’s 
laws,  and  similaidy  for  the  violation  of  a king’s 
inter-territorial  law ; but  it  is  clear  that  the  idea 
of  a crime  in  its  relation  to  the  community  as  a 
whole  was  in  Ireland  more  implicit  than  explicit. 
In  Wales  the  Laws  refer  to  brawdwyr  (‘judges’), 
who  had  a recognized  status  in  the  commnnity, 
but  whose  payment  appc.ars  to  have  come  mainly 
from  the  parties  to  the  action. 
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13.  Effect  of  intention. — Tlie  distinction  between 
criminal  and  non-criminal  injuries  was  recognized 
in  Irish  law,  though  without  altering  the  type  of 
compensation  required.  Whenever  a wrong  action 
M’as  shown  to  he  due  to  malice  aforethought,  the 
fines  on  account  of  it  had  to  be  doubled.  Intention 
had  always  (see  Anc.  Laws  of  Ireland,  iii.  469, 
471)  to  be  taken  into  a.ccount  in  the  case  of  theft, 
Avounding,  and  homicide.  In  op.  cit.  iii.  139  there 
is  a minute  discussion  of  the  fine  due  for  the  in- 
tention to  Avound,  Avhen  the  attempt  to  wound  Avas 
not  successful.  The  Welsh  process  of  galanas 
(‘recovery  of  compensation  for  murder’)  Avas 
ahvays  combined  Avith  the  recovery  of  the  fine 
for  sarliad  (‘insult’) — a combination  AAdiich  shoAvs 
that,  in  historic  times  at  any  rate,  intention  Avas 
clearly  recognized.  It  is  said,  for  example  (Wade- 
Evans,  op.  cit.  p.  255),  that  an  unintentional  bloAV 
is  not  sarhad. 

14.  Responsibility. — In  Irish  law  {Anc.  Laws  of 
Ireland,  ii.  45)  it  is  recognized  that  certain  persons 
could  not  be  considered  responsible  for  their  actions, 
and  the  rule  is  laid  doAvn  that 

‘ a fool,  a madman,  a male  idiot,  a female  idiot,  and  a dumb 
pei'son  shall  not  be  distrained  : their  adult  guardians  who  bear 
their  crimes  and  get  their  wages  shall  be  distrained.’ 

In  op.  cit.  iii.  157,  it  is  said  : 

‘The  man  who  incites  a fool  is  he  who  pays  for  his  crime,  in 
which  case  the  man  who  commits  the  crime,  i.e.  the  fool,  is 
exempt ; for  this  is  the  instance  in  which  fines  of  design  are 
paid,  another  man  who  paid  had  not  designs.’ 

In  some  cases  (see  op.  cit.  iii.  159)  there  Avas  a 
difference  of  opinion,  and  Ave  read  : 

‘ AVhen  a fool  has  committed  a furious  assault  alone,  of  his 
own  accord,  without  cause,  without  enmity,  it  is  then  lawful  to 
give  every  fool  up  for  his  crime ; or,  according  to  others, 
compensation  must  be  paid  on  his  account  by  his  family  or  the 
person  with  whom  he  is.  If  there  be  enmity,  each  of  them 
pays  compensation.’ 

In  op.  cit.  iii.  501  it  is  stated  that  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  sane  in  not  looking  after  the  insane 
Avould  have  to  be  compensated  for  ; and,  according 
to  op.  cit.  iii.  507,  damages  would  have  to  be  paid 
for  leaving  an  epileptic  lunatic  unguarded.  The 
same  conception  underlies  opt.  cit.  i.  157,  161,  where 
it  is  stated  that  a person  is  liable  to  distress  for  the 
crimes  of  his  messenger  and  of  his  hired  Avoman, 
and  a man  is  also  liable  to  a fine  for  the  crime 
of  his  jester. 

In  Welsh  laAV  (Wade-Evans,  op.  cit.  p.  255)  it  is 
stated  that 

‘ a free  man  is  to  answer  for  his  alltud  (“foreign  servant”)  in 
ever}'  claim  for  which  he  is  not  to  lose  the  tongue,  and  life,  and 
limbs ; for  no  one  is  to  lose  tongue  and  life  and  limbs  by  the 
tongue  of  another  person.’  It  is  further  stated  (ib.  p.  259), 
that  no  one  is  to  make  answer  or  satisfaction  for  an  act  of  his 
bondman,  except  for  theft.’ 

The  extent  to  Avhich  children  could  be  held 
responsible  was  carefully  considered  in  Irish  latv, 
and  the  Anc.  Laws  of  Ireland  (ii.  66)  discuss 
minutely  the  question  of  their  responsibility  at 
various  ages,  as  well  as  that  of  their  parents  and 
foster-parents.  In  op.  cit.  v.  151,  it  is  stated  : 

‘ Little  boys  are  safe  in  all  the  rights  of  lawful  sports,  until 
they  have  come  to  the  age  of  having  to  pay  damage  of  dire 
(“restitution-fine”)  for  violence.’ 

Women,  in  respect  of  their  first  and  second  crimes, 
Avere  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  boys. 

15.  Advocacy.  — The  Irish  treatises  make  no 
mention  of  advocacy,  but  the  Welsh  legal  triads 
contain  the  following  statement : 

‘Three  persons  who  are  entitled  to  an  advocate  for  them  in 
court ; a woman,  and  one  with  a natural  impediment  in  speech, 
and  an  alien  of  foreign  speech.’ 

16.  Crimes  in  Irish  law. — The  forms  of  Avhat 
would  noAv  be  called  crimes,  or  serious  Avrongs, 
Avith  Avhich  Irish  laAv  deals,  are  homicide,  Avounding 
and  mutilation,  criminal  assault,  theft,  assault, 
perjury,  insult,  libel,  slander,  using  charms, 
trespass,  damage  to  property  (both  living  and 
dead),  gross  negligence,  ab.sconding  and  har- 
bouring a fugitive,  abduction,  stripping  of  the 
dead,  and  disturbance  of  the  peace. 


17.  Crimes  in  Welsh  law. — The  above  Avere 
crimes  or  serious  Avrongs  also  in  Welsh  law,  Avith 
the  omission  of  the  using  of  charms,  and  the 
addition  of  arson,  Avaylaying,  indecent  assault,  and 
treason. 

18.  Penalties  in  Irish  law.— The  normal  penal- 
ties of  Irish  laAV  consisted  in  the  payment  of  certain 
fines,  which  Avere  assessed  by  the  Brebons  (see 
above).  The  principle  underlying  these  fines  Avas 
that  they  Avere  vieAved  as  the  equivalents  of  the 
amount  of  vengeance  Avhicli  the  person  or  persons 
aggrieved  Avould  be  justified  in  exacting  in  a par- 
ticular case.  Hence  an  important  consideration 
Avhich  entered  into  the  assessment  of  every  fine 
Avas  the  value  and  status  of  the  person  injured. 
Irish  laAv  (as  Avell  as  that  of  Wales)  Avas  based  upon 
the  principle  that  each  person  and  thing  in  the 
community  had  a definite  legal  Avorth.  In  the 
case  of  persons,  various  considerations  entered  into 
the  calculation  both  of  a person’s  dire-fine  (‘honour- 
price’)  and  of  his  6ric-fine  (‘body-price’).  In  the 
Anc.  Laws  of  Ireland  (v.  97)  it  is  asked  Avhat  it  is 
that  gives  dire  (‘honour-price’)  to  a person,  and 
the  reply  is  ‘ desert  and  Avorth  and  purity.’  Of 
desert  it  is  further  explained  that  it  refers  to 
property,  of  Avorth  that  it  refers  to  the  person’s 
Avord,  and  of  purity  that  it  refers  to  his  deed.  In 
the  matter  of  rank  as  conferring  status,  there  were 
in  Ireland  tAvo  chief  grades : (1)  the  saer-nemed, 
and  (2)  the  daer-nemed.  In  op.  cit.  v.  15,  the 
former  are  said  to  consist  of  ‘churches,  chiefs, 
poets,  and  feine'  (free  tenants),  Avhile  the  latter 
consist  of  the  practisers  of  every  art  in  general. 
A passage  from  one  of  these  grades  into  the  other 
(Avith  a consequent  change  in  honour-price)  Avas 
possible.  Asacr  (‘free’)-man  might  become  a 

(‘ unfree ’)-man  by  selling  his  land  or  his  property 
or  his  body  into  servitude,  while  a daer-m&n  might 
become  a saer-man  by  purchasing  land  or  law  or 
freedom  by  his  act  or  by  his  husbandry,  or  ‘ by  his 
talent  Avhich  God  bestoAved  upon  him.’  A loss  of 
‘ honour- price  ’ might  result  from  a defect  of  char- 
acter. In  op.  cit.  i.  55  it  is  said  : 

‘There  are  four  di^itaries  of  a territory  who  may  be 
degraded:  a false- judging  kin^,  a stumbling  bishop,  a fraudu- 
lent poet,  an  unworthy  chieftain  who  does  not  fulfil  his  duties.’ 
Again,  in  op.  cit.  p.  57  : 

‘False  judgment  and  false  witness  and  false  testimony  and 
fraudulent  security  and  fraudulent  pledging  and  false  proof  and 
false  information  and  false  character-giving  and  bad  word  and 
bad  story,  and  Ijung  in  general,  w'hether  in  the  case  of  the 
Church  or  the  laity, — every  one  of  these  deprives  the  man  who 
is  guilty  of  such  of  half  his  honour-price  up  to  the  third  time, 
but  it  does  not  deprive  him  with  regard  to  every  one  of  them 
until  the  third  time.’ 

The  Irish  laAV-treatise  referred  to  enters  mi- 
nutely into  the  question  of  the  loss  of  full  and  half 
lionour-price  in  the  case  of  kings,  bishops,  chief- 
tains, poets,  and  others ; and  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  the  importance  attached  in  Irish  laAV  to 
character  and  right  conduct. 

It  Avas  not  character  alone,  hoAvever,  that 
determined  honour-price,  and  Irish  law  reflects 
difterences  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  Avhich  it 
depended  upon  a man’s  profession,  his  separable 
property,  or  the  rank  of  the  chief  under  whom  he 
served. 

Apart  from  the  cases  already  mentioned,  where 
it  is  stated  that  under  certain  circumstances  a 
Avrongdoer  might  be  put  to  death  (see  above),  there 
is  no  reference  to  the  death-penalty  in  Irish  law, 
nor  is  there  any  reference  to  imprisonment.  The 
king  appears  to  have  had  power  to  assign  a wrong- 
doer to  the  sendee  of  a particular  person,  but  no 
mention  is  made  of  imprisonment  as  a form  of 
punishment.  The  only  reference  to  castigation  as 
a form  of  jmnishment  is  in  the  case  of  a child 
under  seven,  Avho  could  be  chastised  only  by  its 
parent.  In  certain  cases  other  fines  called  airer 
(‘ redemption ’)  and  smacht  {‘discipline’)  were  ex- 
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acted,  and  there  are  occasional  references  to  pen- 
ance. 

19.  Penalties  in  Welsh  law. — Welsh,  like  Irish, 
law  was  based  upon  a consideration  of  the  .status 
of  the  individual,  and  upon  the  determination  of 
the  legal  worth  of  every  person  and  object  (living 
or  dead).  These  ideas  enter  prominently  into  the 
questions  of  sarhad  and  galanas,  the  former  being 
compensation  for  insult,  and  the  latter  compen- 
sation for  homicide.  Thus  the  same  dominant 
conceptions  govern  Welsh  and  Irish  law,  and  they 
clearly  go  back  to  a similar  stratum  of  ideas.  In 
Welsh  law,  however,  the  central  power  of  the  king 
in  each  territory  had  attained  greater  prominence 
than  in  Ireland,  with  the  result  that  the  fines 
called  dirwy  and  camlwrw  for  various  offences 
were  not  paid  to  the  individuals  wronged,  but 
usually  to  the  king ; and  the  same  rule  governed  a 
third  of  each  galanas  (‘body-line’),  while  sarhad 
was  paid  to  the  person  or  persons  wronged.  In 
certain  cases  a part  of  the  camlwrw  was  payable 
to  persons  other  than  the  king,  and  in  the  case  of 
a religious  community  the  whole  of  the  camlwrw 
appears  to  have  been  paid  over  to  the  abbot  and 
the  lay  impropriators.  The  dirwy  was  a larger 
fine,  paid  directly  to  the  king  (according  to  a Latin 
text  of  the  Laws  written  about  1250),  for  fighting, 
theft,  and  criminal  assault.  The  penalty  of  emas- 
culation was  imposed  upon  a ravisher  who  could 
not  pay  the  fine,  and  a bondman  striking  a freeman 
was  liable  to  have  his  right  hand  cut  off. 

Though  there  is  no  allusion  in  the  Welsh  laws 
to  imprisonment  as  a penalty  for  any  specific 
offence,  yet  the  fact  of  imprisonment  is  implied  in 
more  than  one  passage.  For  example,  in  Wade- 
Evans  (op.  cit.  p.  177)  we  read  that  the  smith  of 
the  court  was  to  receive  four  pence  from  every 
prisoner  off  whom  he  should  remove  irons.  Again, 
of  the  court-porter  it  is  said  that  he  is  to  get  four 
pence  from  every  prisoner  who  shall  be  lawfully 
imprisoned  in  the  court.  One  MS  (U45a)  gives 
imprisonment  as  one  of  the  lawful  excuses  for 
neglecting  a summons.  The  Welsh  word  carchar 
(‘prison’)  is  derived  from  the  Latin  career,  and  is 
a term  used  in  W elsh  for  the  fetter  pliiced  on  an 
animal  to  prevent  it  from  straying.  It  is  there- 
fore probable  that  liberty  was  impeded,  whenever 
necessary,  more  by  the  use  of  chains  and  fetters 
than  by  confinement  in  a building. 

Though  Irish  law  contains  no  reference  to  a 
death  penalty,  Welsh  law  has  a few  allusions  to 
the  penalty  of  hanging.  This  was  in  Wales  the 
recognized  punishment  for  theft  (as  is  stated  in  the 
Mahinogi  of  Manawyddan  fab  Llyr).  In  Wade- 
Evans  (op.  cit.  p.  213)  we  read  ; 

‘ One  person  escapes  from  an  admitted  theft  with  flesh  and 
hhin  on  his  back  [viz.]  a necessitous  alltud  (“alien  ”)  who  shall 
have  been  three  niehts  and  three  days  without  alms,  without 
relief,  and  who  shall  have  traversed  three  trevs  (“townships”) 
daily,  with  nine  houses  in  every  trev  ; and  then,  owing  to 
hunger,  shall  commit  theft,  and  then  shall  be  caught  with 
flesh  and  slcin  on  his  back.  He  is  to  be  let  free  without  gallows 
and  without  payment.’ 

Similarly,  if  a thief  wjis  found  burning  a house 
stealthily,  and  was  caught,  his  life  would  be  for- 
feited. In  the  case  of  a thief  the  Welsh  laws 
recognize  the  penalty  of  sale. 

Among  the  fines  mentioned  in  the  Welsh  laws  is 
that  of  dilysdod  (‘acquittance’),  which  was  en- 
forced as  a payment  to  a woman  by  her  ravisher. 
This  was  probably  meant  as  a payment  to  guar- 
antee her  status  as  a virgin  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 
There  was  also  a similar  payment  called  gwaddol, 
payable  by  a man  who  failed  to  rebut  a charge  of 
criminal  assault  upon  a woman  w.alking  alone. 

20.  Medium  of  payment  of  fines. — In  Irish  law 
the  terms  used  in  estimating  fines  are  cwmhal  and 
s(d.  By  a cumhal  was  originally  meant  ‘ a female 
bond-slave,’  but,  in  course  of  time,  the  word  came 


to  mean  the  equivalent  in  value  of  three  cows. 
The  method  of  pjayment  of  fines  was  in  a fixed 
proportion  of  certain  goods.  When  half  a cumhal 
had  to  be  paid,  it  had  to  be  in  one  species  of  goods ; 
when  one  curnltal  was  required,  it  had  to  be  in 
two  species  ; and,  when  three  or  upwards  of  three 
cumhals  were  required,  they  had  to  be  in  three 
species.  In  that  case  one-third  would  have  to  be 
in  cows,  one-third  in  horses,  and  one-third  in 
silver.  Of  the  cattle  one-third  had  to  be  male, 
one-third  of  the  horses  had  to  be  mares,  and  one- 
third  of  the  silver  by  weight  might  be  copper 
alloy.  Ksid  was  defined  as  follows  (Anc.  Laws  of 
Ireland,  iii.  403) : 

‘A  common  easily  divisible  means  two  live  chattels  or 
dead  chattels,  or  one  dead  chattel  the  value  of  which  is  not 
lessened  by  its  being  divided.’ 

Of  s6ds  the  most  prized  was  a milch  cow.  In 
Welsh  law  the  fine  called  camlwrw  consisted  of 
three  kine,  paid  as  a rule  directly  to  the  king,  and 
sometimes  doubled.  The  fine  called  dirwy  con- 
sisted of  twelve  kine,  paid  directly  to  the  king, 
and  was  also  sometimes  doubled.  Sarhad  and 
galanas  were  paid  in  various  ways,  as  directed  in 
the  Laws.  The  coins  mentioned  in  the  Welsh 
laws  are:  (\)  Iceinhawc  lajfreith,  ‘a  legal  penny’ 
(see  Wade-Evans,  op.  cit.  p.  330) ; (2)  Iceinhawc 
cota,  ‘ a curt  penny  ’ (ib. ) ; (3)  dimei,  ‘ a half-penny  ’ ; 
and  (4)  punt,  ‘ a pound.’ 

21.  Initiation  of  legal  process. — In  Ireland  the 
aggrieved  party  compelled  the  aggressor  to  submit 
tlie  case  to  arbitrators,  by  levying  distress  (Ir. 
athgahhail)  upon  the  latter.  In  its  most  solemn 
form  the  levying  of  distress  required  that  the 
person  aggrieved  should  ‘ fast  against  ’ the  aggressor 
(see  Asceticism  [Celtic],  vol.  ii.  p.  72'’),  that  is, 
call  Heaven  to  witness  that  he  would  starve  to 
death  if  his  opponent  did  not  submit  the  cose  to  a 
Brehon.  The  consideration  of  questions  connected 
with  distress  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  sections 
of  Irish  law.  In  Wales,  in  keeping  with  the 
greater  development  of  the  central  power,  a man 
could  be  called  to  appear  in  answer  to  a gwys 
(‘summons’).  The  legal  method  of  accusing  for 
theft  is  described  in  Wade-Evans  (op.  ciL  p.  245). 
Even  in  Ireland  certain  people  (Anc.  Laws  of 
Ireland,  i.  105,  107)  might  be  arrested  for  their 
liabilities,  instead  of  being  distrained  upon,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  process  might 
take  place  are  fully  considered. 

In  Irish  law  a pledge  had  to  be  given  (op.  cit. 
i.  277)  to  stop  the  process  of  fasting,  especially  in 
judgments  of  theft,  robbery,  and  violation  ; and 
the  contingencies  arising  from  the  giving  of  the 
pledge  and  its  possible  loss  form  an  important 
section  of  the  Lato  of  Distress.  In  Wales,  the 
term  mach  ( ‘ pledge  ’)  was  used  in  the  Laws  only  in 
connexion  with  civil  matters.  In  criminal  pro- 
cedure the  accused  person  had  to  obtain  a gorvodog, 
i.e.  a personal  surety,  for  one  who  was  charged 
with  crime  (see  Wade-Evans,  op.  cit.  pp.  258  f., 
312).  In  the  Irish  legal  treatises  the  question  of 
evidence  is  not  discussed  to  the  same  e.xtent  as  it 
is  in  the  Welsh  laws,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
latter  assign  considerable  prominence  to  the  oath, 
both  of  the  accused  and  of  his  compurgators,  as  a 
means  of  clearing  his  character.  The  Welsh  term 
for  this  process  was  to  put  a person  upon  his  rhaith 
(a  word  cognate  in  formation  with  Lat.  rectus), 
and,  in  this  jirocess,  he  had  to  bring  forward  a 
certain  number  of  persons  to  swear  on  his  behalf 
to  the  jiistice  of  his  claim  or  defence  as  a whole. 

22.  Penalties  for  particular  crimes. — (1)  Homi- 
cide.— («)  In  Ireland  homicide  was  divided  into 
intentional  and  unintentional.  The  line  for  the 
former  was  double  that  of  the  latter.  The  account 
given  in  the  Sonchus  Mdr  suggests  th.at  there  was 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  homicido 
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should  in  all  cases  be  treated  as  a matter  for  com- 
pensation through  payment,  but  the  customary 
law  with  its  47-ic  (‘body-fine’)  appears  to  have 
prevailed.  In  the  case  of  secret  homicide  the 
concealment  was  regarded  as  a separate  act,  and 
compensation  had  to  be  jjaid  for  it  accordingly. 
When  a freeman  was  slain  by  a freeman,  the  slayer 
had  to  pay  the  amount  of  his  own  honour-price, 
together  with  a fine  of  seven  cumhals,  as  com- 
pensation for  the  death.  For  concealment  the 
slayer  paid  honour-price,  together  with  seven 
cumhals.  If  the  body  was  found,  the  fine  for  con- 
cealment was  remitted.  Looking  on  at  a murder 
was  a wrong  which  was  liable  to  a fine.  Whenever 
a person  found  a dead  body,  he  had  to  give  in- 
formation at  once ; otherwise,  he  was  liable  to  the 
fine  of  a looker-on,  or,  according  to  others,  of  an 
accomplice.  The  Anc.  Laws  of  Ireland  (iii.  101, 
etc.)  consider  with  great  fullness  the  various  cases 
that  might  arise  in  connexion  with  homicide. 

As  illustrating  the  growth  ol  a different  mental  attitude 
from  the  preceding,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  commentator  to 
the  Corns  Bescna  treats  homicide,  and  all  other  wrongs  done 
w’ith  malice  aforethought,  as  being  in  the  nature  of  exceptions 
to  the  ordinary  law,  and  holds  that  the  slayer  should  be  given 
up,  with  all  his  property,  to  the  family  of  the  slain  man. 

(6)  In  Wales  the  term  for  a ‘murder-fine’  was 
galanas,  and,  along  with  the  murder-fine,  in  every 
case  of  homicide  sarhad  (‘compensation  for  insult  ’) 
had  to  be  paid.  The  amount  of  the  murder-fine 
varied  with  the  status  of  the  person  murdered. 
The  murderer  was  helped  to  pay  by  his  kinsmen, 
to  the  fifth  cousin,  and  the  liabilities  of  these  were 
fixed  by  law.  According  to  the  Welsh  law  (Wade- 
Evans,  op.  cit.  p.  193),  a third  of  every  galanas 
was  paid  to  the  king,  and  also  whatever  of  the 
murderer’s  chattels  was  from  time  to  time  obtain- 
able. The  reason  given  is  that  it  is  for  the  king 
to  enforce  where  it  is  not  possible  for  a kindred  to 
do  so.  The  murder-fine  of  a king  was  three 
times  the  amount  of  his  sarhad  with  three  aug- 
mentations ; the  amount  of  his  sarhad  being  as 
follows : 

‘a  hundred  kine  for  every  canire'O  (“hundred”)  in  his  king- 
dom, and  a silver  rod  which  shall  reach  from  the^  ground  to  the 
king’s  pate,  when  he  shall  sit  in  his  chair,  as  thick  as  his  ring 
finger,  with  three  knobs  at  the  top  and  three  at  the  bottom  as 
thick  as  the  rod ; and  a golden  cup  which  shall  hold  the  king’s 
full  draught,  as  thick  as  the  nail  of  a ploughman  who  shall 
have  ploughed  for  seven  years,  and  a golden  cover  thereon  as 
thick  as  the  cup,  as  broad  as  the  king’s  face.’ 

There  was  a similar  murder-fine  for  the  heir- 
apparent.  The  galanas  of  a chief  of  the  household 
was  a third  of  the  king’s,  ‘ without  privileged  gold 
and  silver.’  A steward,  a judge  of  a court,  a 
falconer,  a chief  huntsman,  a cliief  groom,  and  a 
page  of  the  chamber  all  had  the  same  galanas, 
consisting  of  ‘ nine  kine  and  nine  score  kine  with 
three  augmentations.’  For  the  galanas  of  the 
other  officers,  except  the  chief  of  the  household 
and  the  priest  of  the  household,  six  kine  and  six 
score  kine  ‘ with  three  augmentations  ’ had  to  be 
paid.  In  the  case  of  the  priest  of  the  household 
the  murderer  had  to  submit  ‘ to  the  law  of  the 
Synod.’  The  laws  fix  the  galanas  of  various  other 
persons,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  that  the 
galanas  of  a free  Welshman  of  pure  descent  con- 
sisted of  ‘ three  kine  and  three  score  kine  with 
three  augmentations.’  This  was  also  the  amount 
of  the  galanas  of  a king’s  serf,  while  the  galanas 
of  a nobleman’s  serf  was  half  of  this  amount.  For 
a thief  there  was  no  galanas.  (For  various  ques- 
tions connected  with  homicide,  see  Wade-Evans, 
op.  cit.  pp.  236,  248,  252  f.,  264,  294,  299  f.,  320.) 
In  the  case  of  a fratricide  the  kindred  were  not  to 
pay  galanas  with  the  murderer. 

(2)  Wounding  and  mutilating. — («)  In  the  Anc. 
Laws  of  Ireland  (iii.  349,  etc.)  there  is  a very  full 
discussion  of  the  penalties  due  for  wounding  and 
mutilating,  and  the  various  wounds  and  losses 
that  might  be  indicted  are  considered  in  great 


detail.  For  a foot,  a hand,  an  eye,  or  a tongue, 
half  the  ^ric-fine  of  every  person  was  to  be  paid, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  some  the  full  iric-Hne  should 
be  paid  for  the  mouth,  the  nose,  and  the  tongue. 
According  to  op.  cit.  iii.  472,  the  sick  maintenance 
of  a wounded  person  liad  to  be  compensated  for, 
and  a substitute  had  also  to  be  provided.  Among 
the  wrongs  requiring  compensation  was  that  of 
shaving  bare  the  beard  or  the  whiskers. 

(6)  In  Welsh  law  there  is  an  assessment  of  the 
worth  of  each  part  of  a person’s  body  (see  Wade- 
Evans,  op.  cit.  p.  190  f.).  The  following  quotation 
will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  list  of  values  : 

‘ All  a person’s  members  when  reckoned  together  are  eight 
and  four  score  pounds  in  value.  A person’s  finger  is  a cow  and 
a score  of  silver  in  value.  The  worth  of  the  thumb  is  two  kine 
and  two  score  of  silver.  A person’s  nail  is  thirty  pence  in 
value.’ 

With  reference  to  a serf’s  limbs  there  is  a passage 
in  MS  U27a  which  reads  as  follows  : 

‘ The  worth  of  the  serf’s  limbs  by  law  is  as  much  as  the  worth 
of  the  king’s  limbs  according  to  worth.  The  galanas  and  the 
sarhad,  however,  of  every  one  are  paid  according  to  his  status 
when  a limb  shall  be  broken.’ 

(3)  Arson. — The  Welsh  laws  alone  deal  with  this 
oflence,  and  refer  to  the  necessity  of  compurgation 
to  meet  it : 

‘ If  an  accusation  of  the  crime  of  burning  stealthily  be 
brought  against  a person,  the  oaths  of  fifty  men  will  be 
necessary  for  him.  If  he  obtain  his  rhaith  (“acquittance”),  it 
will  be  sufficient  for  him ; if  he  obtain  it  not,  he  becomes  a 
saleable  thief.  A saleable  thief  is  worth  seven  pounds.’ 

The  case  of  attempted  arson  by  a thief  has  been 
mentioned  above. 

(4)  Waylaying. — This  crime  is  also  specifically 
mentioned  only  in  Welsh  law,  as  follows  : 

‘ Whoever  shall  waylay  pays  twofold,  because  it  is  a violence 
against  a person  to  kill  him,  and  a theft  to  conceal ; and  that 
is  the  one  place  in  law  where  violence  and  theft  become  con- 
nected. And  it  is  to  be  thus  denied  ; the  oaths  of  fifty  men  to 
deny  wood  and  field,  and  three  of  them  under  vow  to  abstain 
from  flesh  and  woman  and  horse-riding.’ 

This  offence  was  pimished  by  hanging  and  confis- 
cation. 

(5)  Criminal  assault. — (a)  Irish  law  required 
the  payment  of  a heavy  fine  for  attempting  to 
violate  a person’s  wife,  and  a still  heavier  fine  for 
actual  violation  (see  Anc.  Laws  of  Ireland,  i.  163, 
167,  177,  181).  In  op.  cit.  ii.  405,  we  read  as  follows  ; 

‘ It  the  girl  has  been  defiled  within  the  age  of  seven  years, 
full  body-fine  shall  be  paid  for  her,  and  honour-price  in  right  of 
God ; full  body-fine  also  till  she  reaches  the  age  of  ten,  and  halt 
the  honour-price  of  her  father  ; two-thirds  of  bodj'-fine  for  her 
from  the  age  of  ten  forth  till  she  reaches  fourteen,  and  half  the 
honour-price  of  her  father;  and  there  is  no  division  of  the 
body-fine  from  that  forth.’ 

(b)  Welsh  law  punished  criminal  assault,  accord- 
ing to  one  account,  as  follows  : 

‘ Whoever  shall  commit  a rape  on  a woman,  let  him  pay  her 
gobr  {“  maiden  fee  ”)  to  her  lord  ; and  her  dirwy  (“  fine  ”)  and 
her  dilysdod  (“acquittance”)  and  her  agweddi  (“dowry”) 
and  her  sarhad  (“  fine  for  insult  ”)  he  pays  to  the  woman  ; and, 
if  she  be  a maid,  let  him  pay  her  cowyll  (a  gift  payable  by  the 
husband  to  the  wife  on  the  morning  after  the  marriage).’ 

Some  texts  add  : ‘ and  a silver  rod  to  the  king  in 
the  manner  he  is  entitled  ; and,  if  the  man  cannot 
pay,  his  testicles  shall  be  taken.’  (For  the  oath  of 
the  Avoman  and  the  oaths  of  fifty  men  required  for 
compurgation,  see  Wade-Evans,  op.  cit.  p.  237  f.) 

In  Wade-Evans,  op.  cit.  p.  240,  the  case  of  assault 
by  two  men  upon  two  women  is  considered  as 
follows : 

‘ If  two  women  shall  be  joumes'ing  through  any  place  and 
there  be  no  one  with  them,  and  two  men  meet  them  and  violate 
them,  they  are  not  to  be  compensated.  If,  however,  there  be 
one  person  with  them,  although  ever  so  little,  unless  he  be  a 
carried  chUd,  they  lose  none  of  their  right.’ 

In  MS  U42a  the  following  is  added  : 

‘ A woman  who  shall  be  violated,  if  she  know  not  who  has 
violated  her,  is  not  to  pay  arnobr  (“maiden  fee”);  since  the 
king  preserved  her  not  from  violation,  he  loses  her  amobr',  and, 
it  the  woman  be  doubted  in  that  respect,  let  her  give  her  oath 
that  she  knows  not  who  violated  her,  and  that  she  was  violated 
as  aforesaid.’ 

One  legal  triad  speaks  of  the  violation  of  a tvoman 
as  ‘ one  of  the  three  disgraces  of  a kindred.’ 

(6)  Indecent  assault.— In  the  Welsh  laws  (Wade- 
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Evans,  op.  cit.  p.  270)  the  following  statement 
occurs : 

‘ Three  sarhads  of  a woman  there  are,  one  of  which  is  aug- 
mented, and  one  diminished,  and  one  is  a complete  sarhad. 
When  a kiss  is  given  her  against  her  will,  a third  of  her  sarhad 
is  wanting  to  her  then.  The  second  is  feeling  her  with  the 
hand,  and  that  is  a full  sarhad  to  her.  The  third  is  being  con- 
nected with  her  against  her  will,  and  that  is  augmented  by  the 
third.’ 

(7)  Theft. — (a)  Irish  law  deals  very  fully  with 
the  various  fines  which  have  to  he  paid  in  the 
case  of  theft,  the  amount  of  compensation  vary- 
ing chiefly  with  the  nature  of  the  object  stolen. 
Among  such  objects  are  land,  cattle,  grass,  rushes, 
turf,  fruit,  fish,  boards,  firewood,  wattles,  etc.; 
and  among  the  special  cases  considered  are  that 
of  stealing  from  a house  and  from  a hunter’s 
cooking-tent,  and  that  of  stealing  a smith’s  tools. 
According  to  the  Anc.  Laws  of  Ireland  (iii.  463), 
it  was  lawful  to  kill  the  unknown  or  nameless 
thief,  but  this  right  was  personal  only  (pp.  cit.  iii. 
469).  There  was  a further  rule  that  no  one  was  to 
trade  with  a thief. 

(6)  Welsh  law  dealt  severely  with  thieving,  and 
punished  it  (probably  when  habitual)  with  execu- 
tion by  hanging.  In  Wade-Evans  {op.  cit.  p.  188) 
there  is  a list  of  naw  affeith  lledrat  (‘the  nine 
accessaries  of  theft  ’),  which  are  given  as  follows  : 

‘ The  first  of  the  nine  accessaries  of  theft  is  devising  deceit 
and  seeking  an  accomplice.  The  second  is  agreeing  concerning 
the  theft.  The  third  is  giving  provision.  The  fourth  is  carry- 
ing the  food  while  acoompanymg  him  (the  thief).  The  fifth  is 
tearing  down  the  cattle-yard,  or  breaking  the  house.  The 
sixth  is  moving  what  is  stolen  from  its  place,  and  walking  day 
or  night  with  it.  The  seventh  is  knowing  and  informing  as 
to  the  theft.  The  eighth  is  sharing  with  the  thieves.  The 
ninth  is  seeing  the  theft  and  concealing  it  for  reward,  or 
buying  it  for  worth.  Whoever  shall  deny  one  of  these  acces- 
saries, let  him  give  the  oaths  of  fifty  men  without  bondman 
and  without  alien.’ 

There  is  a reference  to  the  death-penalty  for 
stealing  in  the  following  statement,  where  it  is 
said  (ib.  p.  189)  that  one  of  the  nine  persons  who 
are  to  he  believed  in  giving  their  testimony,  each 
one  of  them  separately  on  his  oath,  is 
‘ a thief  without  hope  of  mercy  concerning  his  fellow-thief, 
when  brought  to  the  gallows ; because  credible  is  his  word 
concerning  his  companions  and  the  chattels  they  thieved, 
without  a relic  ; and  his  companion  is  not  to  be  destroyed  on 
his  word,  but  is  to  be  a thief  for  sale.’ 

In  the  case  of  the  stealing  of  goods  entrusted  to 
a guardian,  if  the  keys  are  safely  in  his  custody 
and  a breach  has  been  made  into  the  house, 

‘ the  Book  of  Cynog  (a  text  of  the  Laws)  says  it  is  easier  to 
believe  him  if  there  be  chattels  of  his  own  taken  together  with 
the  other  chattels  which  were  taken  by  stealth  from  him.  He 
is,  however,  to  swear  conjointly  with  all  the  persons  in  the 
house  as  to  his  being  clear  as  to  those  chattels.  If  the  soil, 
however,  be  excavated  under  the  house,  after  he  has  carried 
out  the  law  that  he  is  clear,  the  king  owns  the  soil,  and  there 
is  to  be  no  guardian  answerable  for  it.  Every  chattel  which  a 
guardian  asserts  to  have  been  brought  to  him  to  be  kept,  let 
him  make  good,  except  the  chattels  conveyed  through  the 
soil.’ 

The  case  of  theft  by  a necessitous  alien  has  been 
already  mentioned.  The  theft  of  a king’s  cat  had 
to  be  made  good  as  follows ; 

‘ Whoever  shall  kill  a cat  which  guards  a barn  of  a king,  or 
shall  take  it  stealthily,  its  head  is  to  be  held  downwards  on  a 
clean  level  floor,  and  its  tail  is  to  be  held  upwards  ; and  after 
that  wheat  is  to  be  poured  about  it  until  the  tip  of  the  tail  be 
hidden,  and  that  is  its  worth.  Another  cat  is  lour  legal  pence 
in  value.’ 

A dog,  on  the  other  hand,  might,  according  to 
some  MSS,  be  stolen  with  impunity  : 

‘ There  is  no  dirwy  for  a dog,  although  it  be  taken  stealthily, 
nor  camlwrw.  The  oath  of  one  man  is  sufficient  to  disown  a 
dog,  for  it  is  a back-burden  of  an  unclean  animal.’ 

The  triads  in  the  Dimetian  Code,  however,  say 
that  a dog-stealer  should  pay  a camlwrw.  Regu- 
lations as  to  the  manner  of  bringing  a charge  of 
theft  legally  and  of  compurgation  in  the  face  of  a 
charge  are  given  in  Wade-Evans,  op.  cit.  p.  244  f. 

A thief  might  be  punished  by  being  sold,  and 
the  value  assigned  to  ‘ a saleable  thief  ’ is  seven 
pounds.  In  Wade-Evans  {op.  cit.  p.  259)  are  found 
the  following  further  provisions  as  to  theft : 


‘ A thief  who  shall  be  placed  upon  sureties  is  not  to  be 
destroyed.  No  one  is  to  make  satisfaction  or  answer  lor  an 
act  of  his  bondman  saving  for  theft.’ 

(8)  Assault. — (a)  Irish  law  dealt  with  assault 
under  the  same  section  as  wounding  and  muti- 
lating, and  drew  a distinction  between  a ‘ red 
wound’  (with  bloodshed)  and  a ‘white  wound’ 
(without  bloodshed).  In  the  Anc.  Laws  of  Ireland 
(iii.  352  n.)  a ‘ lump-blow  ’ is  defined.  For  a clean 
lump-blow  two  cows  were  an  adequate  compensa- 
tion, while  for  the  foul  lump-blow  airer-fine  (one 
of  the  lesser  fines  of  Irish  law)  was  exacted. 

(5)  Welsh  law  (Wade-Evans,  op.  cit.  p.  193) 
punishes  assault  as  follows  : 

‘ Whoever  shall  strike  a person,  let  him  pay  his  sarhad,  first 
because  attack  and  onset  constitute  a sarhad  to  every  person  ; 
and  a penny  for  every  hair  pulled  out  from  his  head  by  the 
root ; and  a penny  for  every  finger  which  shall  touch  the  head  ; 
and  twenty-four  pence  for  the  front  hair.’ 

Again, 

‘ If  a person  strike  a bondman,  let  him  pay  him  twelve 
pence  ; ...  if  a bondman  strike  a free  man,  it  is  just  to  cut 
off  his  right  hand,  or  let  the  bondman’s  lord  pay  the  person’s 
sarhad’  (ib.  p.  184). 

It  is  clearly  stated  {ib.  p.  259)  that  a blow 
received  unintentionally  is  not  sarhad,  and  the 
following  three  buffets  did  not  need  expiation  : 

‘ one  by  the  lord  on  his  man  in  ordering  him  in  the  day  of 
battle  and  fighting ; and  one  by  a father  on  his  son  to  punish 
him  ; and  one  by  a chief  of  kindred  on  his  relative  in  order  to 
counsel  him.’ 

(9)  Treason. — Irish  law,  though  severe  upon 
lying,  treachery,  and  all  forms  of  deceit,  does 
not  deal  specifically  with  treason,  but  in  Welsh 
law  the  following  passage  occurs  {ib.  p.  202)  : 

‘ Whoever  shall  commit  treason  against  a lord  or  waylay,  is 
to  forfeit  his  father’s  trev  ; and,  if  he  be  caught,  he  is  liable  to 
be  executed.  If  he  be  not  caught  and  he  will  to  be  reconciled 
to  his  lord  and  kindred,  a twofold  payment  of  dirwy  and 
galanas  is  to  be  levied  on  him  ; and,  if  lie  repair  to  the  court  of 
the  Pope  and  return  with  the  Pope's  letter  with  him,  and 
show  that  he  is  absolved  by  the  Pope,  he  has  his  father's  trev 
(“  homestead  ”).’ 

In  Ireland,  treachery  deprived  a person  of  his  full 
honour-price. 

(10)  Perjury. — (a)  Irish  law  dealt  witli  false 
swearing,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  con- 
tracts, and  visited  it  with  a fine  {Anc.  Laws  of 
Ireland,  iii.  397).  False  witness  also  lowered  a 
man’s  honour-price. 

(6)  Welsh  law  deals  chiefly  with  perjury  {amtdon) 
in  relation  to  suspected  testimony  (see  Wade- 
Evans,  op.  cit.  p.  260 f.),  but  denial  of  suretyship 
and  contract  is  also  discussed  {ib.  p.  230). 

(11)  Insult.— {a)  In  Irish  law  the  maintenance 
of  a man’s  honour  was  a primary  consideration, 
and  certain  lines  in  addition  to  the  dirc-fne 
(‘ honour- price ’)  appear  to  have  been  specially 
instituted  for  the  defence  of  personal  honour. 
Among  these  are  the  encch-gris  (‘blush-fine’), 
the  encch-ruice  (‘defamation  ’),  and  the  enechlann 
(‘  reparation  of  honour’).  To  ask  a question  with 
a view  to  exposing  a blemish  (Awe.  Laws  of  Ireland, 
iii.  347),  and  to  give  a person  a nickname,  rendered 
the  offender  liable  to  a line  {op.  cit.  iii.  93),  while 
one  form  of  insult  specifically  mentioned  {op.  cit. 
iii.  409)  was  that  of  opposing  a bishop  on  a ‘hill  of 
meeting.’ 

{b)  Welsh  law  attached  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  maintenance  of  a person’s  dignity,  and  com- 
pensation for  sarhad  (‘insult’)  plays  a prominent 
part  therein.  The  violation  of  a person’s  pro- 
tection constituted  one  specified  form  of  insult. 

(12)  Libel. — (a)  In  Irmand  the  fort  of  a man 
who  tolerated  satire  or  satires  (A  jfc.  Laws  of  Ire- 
land, V.  169)  lost  its  dire,  or  honour-price,  but  in 
anotlier  passage  {op.  cit.  i.  59)  it  is  stated  that 
satirizing,  though  done  intentionally,  did  not 
cause  loss  of  the  full  honour-price  until  a person 
evaded  the  law  with  respect  to  it.  Satirizing  a 
dead  person  was  also  liable  to  fine  {op.  cit.  i.  185, 
189). 

{b)  There  is  no  specific  mention  of  libel  or  satire 
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in  Welsh  law,  and,  in  view  of  the  jiractice  of  the 
Welsh  poets,  at  any  rate  after  1300,  it  would 
appear  that  satirizing  on  their  part  was  tolerated. 
At  an  earlier  date,  libel  was  probably  counted 
under  sarhad. 

(13)  Slander. — (a)  In  Ireland  the  Ancient  Laws 
(i.  175,  177)  specifically  mention  a fine  for  slander. 
A fine  was  also  obtainable  for  circulating  a cal- 
umnious story  [op.  cit.  i.  195,  199),  or  for  wrong- 
fully questioning  a person’s  legitimacy  (i.  185, 
193). 

(b)  The  Welsh  laws  make  no  specific  mention  of 
slander  [enllih)  other  than  slander  against  women 
(Wade-Evans,  op.  cit.  p.  238),  or  against  an  inno- 
cent man  for  murder,  and  probably  included  other 
slander,  along  with  libel,  under  sarhad. 

(14)  Using  charms. — There  is  no  reference  to 
this  offence  in  the  Welsh  laws,  but  in  Ireland  the 
person  committing  it  was  liable  to  a fine,  whether 
it  Avas  committed  against  a liuman  being  or  against 
a dog  (see  Anc.  Laws  of  Ireland,  i.  177,  181). 

(15)  Trespass. — [a]  Irish  law  in  several  passages 
defines  the  compensation  required  for  various 
forms  of  trespass,  such  as  ‘ dirtying  a road  ’ [op. 
cit.  iii.  76  n.),  bringing  a horse  into  the  narroAV 
part  of  a road  (ih.),  the  digging  of  a churchyard, 
and  the  removal  of  bones  from  a churchyard. 
The  type  of  fine  called  the  smac/ff-fine  was  levied 
chiefly  in  the  case  of  tresjsass  by  men  or  animals 
(see  Anc.  Laws  of  Ireland,  iv.  83,  87,  89,  93,  95, 
107,  109,  111,  115,  117,  119,  121,  123,  141,  145, 
153). 

(h)  The  forms  of  trespass  which  are  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  Welsh  laws  are  ; excavating  the 
land  of  another  to  hide  anything  therein,  making 
a snare,  digging  a kiln-pit,  or  building  a house  on 
another  person’s  land.  The  fine  inflicted  was  four 
legal  pence,  with  certain  additions  in  particula.r 
cases. 

(16)  Damage  to  property. — (a)  Irish  law  had 
much  to  say  regarding  offences  arising  under  this 
head  (,4nc.  Laws  of  Ireland,  i.  167,  169,  171,  175, 
185,  189,  233,  235,  237).  The  Book  of  Aicill  (op. 
cit.  iii.  357,  358)  deals  very  fully  and  humanely 
Avith  the  maiming,  mutilation,  and  over-working 
of  animals. 

(b)  In  Wales  all  damage  to  property,  Avhether 
living  or  dead,  had  to  be  compensated  for  in  ac- 
cordance with  a scale  of  legal  Avorth  laid  down 
in  the  laws. 

(17)  Gross  negligence. — (a)  In  Irish  laAV  cases  of 
the  kind  are,  for  the  most  part,  dealt  Avitli  under 
other  heads,  such  as  trespass  and  damage  to  pro- 
perty ; but  the  expression  ‘ trespass  of  viciousness 
Avith  neglect  ’ is  used  for  the  offence  of  bringing  a 
horse  into  the  narroAV  part  of  a street.  A fine  Avas 
also  inflicted  for  neglect  of  fencing.  Attendants, 
too,  Avere  punishable  for  not  guarding  the  houses 
of  persons  of  dignity  (op.  cit.  iii.  511),  and  a similar 
penalty  was  inflicted  for  neglect  in  not  guarding  a 
captive  (iii.  499  f.).  A judge  who  was  negligent 
was  liable  to  a fine  (iii.  305),  and  so  were  sane 
adults  for  not  guarding  the  insane.  The  Irish 
believed  that  blotches  arose  on  the  cheeks  of 
judges  who  pronounced  false  judgment. 

(b)  The  tAvo  instances  of  punishable  neglect 
mentioned  in  Welsh  law  are  the  folloAving  (Wade- 
Evans,  op.  cit.  258,  268)  : 

(1)  If  two  persons  shall  be  walking  through  a wood,  and  the 
one  in  front  let  a bough  strike  the  one  in  the  rear  so  that  he 
loses  an  eye,  he  is  to  pay  the  worth  of  an  eye  to  the  other. 

(2)  If  a spear  were  not  so  placed  as  to  prevent  its  point  from 
accidentally  killing  a person,  its  owner,  in  case  of  such  a death, 
had  to  pay  a third  of  the  slain  person’s  galanas. 

(18)  Absconding  and  harbouring  a fugitive. — 
(a)  It  Avas  an  offence  in  Irish  law  to  entertain  a 
fugitive  Avlio  Avas  IcnoAvn,  and  tliere  Avas  also  a 
penalty  for  su])])orting  and  advising  the  Avomen 
and  children  of  foreigners,  as  Avell  as  for  feeding  | 


or  sheltering  a stranger  generally  (Anc.  Laws  of 
Ireland,  iii.  385,  387,  389),  In  the  same  manner  a 
person  feeding  a houseless  person  Avas  liable  to  a 
fine,  the  intention  in  all  these  cases  doubtless 
being  to  make  it  difficult  for  persons  to  escape 
from  justice. 

(b)  In  Wales  the  law  (see  above,  p.  265“')  appears 
to  have  been  a little  more  sympathetic  toAvards 
necessitous  aliens,  and  Welsh  law  also  provided 
that  an  alien  of  foreign  speech  should  have  an 
advocate. 

(19)  Abduction. — (a)  Irish  laAv  (op.  cit.  iii.  403, 
541,  543,  545)  deals  very  fully  Avith  the  question 
of  abduction  in  its  effects  upon  family  life.  The 
children  of  the  abducted  Avoman  belonged  to  her 
mother’s  family,  and  might  be  sold  by  them,  but 
the  father  Avas  bound  to  buy  them  if  they  Avere 
sold,  and  if  he  got  them  gratis  he  Avas  bound  to 
educate  them. 

(b)  Abduction  Avas  a punishable  offence  in  Welsh 
laAv,  and  the  various  contingencies  Avhich  arose  in 
connexion  thereAvith  are  fully  dealt  with  in  the 
LaAVS  (see  Anc.  Laws  of  Wales,  pp.  86,  88,  92, 
204  ; and  Wade-Evans,  op.  cit.  pp.  237,  238,  239). 

(20)  Stripping  of  the  dead. — In  Ireland  there 
Avas  a fine  for  stripping  the  dead  in  general,  and 
the  slain  in  battle  in  particular  (see  Anc.  Laws  of 
Ireland,  i.  175,  177) ; and  a Welsh  legal  triad 
speaks  of  the  ‘ three  disgraces  of  a dead  body  ’ — 
Avhen  it  is  slain,  Avhen  it  is  stripped,  and  Avhen  it 
is  left  lying. 

(21)  Breach  of  the  peace. — The  Welsh  laAvs  con- 
tain no  exjilicit  references  to  offences  under  this 
head  ; but  Irish  laAV  (op.  cit.  i.  231,  235)  required  a 
fine  for  quarrelling  in  an  ale-house,  and  also  for 
disturbing  a fair. 

(22)  Adultery.— W,  is  probable  that  in  Irish  law 
adultery  should  be  counted  AA'ith  the  above  offences, 
but  the  absence  of  a clear  distinction  in  Irish  law 
between  crimes  and  torts  makes  it  difficult  to  class 
adultery  Avith  crimes,  as  Avas  done  in  some  coun- 
tries. In  its  efi'ect  upon  the  honour-price  of  a 
person,  adultery,  according  to  the  Anc.  Laws  of 
Ireland  (i.  57-61),  Avas  more  disastrous  for  ecclesi- 
astics than  for  laymen  ; but,  in  the  case  of  all 
alike,  adultery  and  cohabiting  Avith  a kinsAvoman 
had  the  same  effect  upon  the  honour-price  as  un- 
faithfulness in  word  (op.  cit.  i.  59).  In  the  case 
of  adultery  by  a married  man  the  Welsh  laAvs 
require  (Wade-Evans,  op.  cit.  p.  239)  that  he 
should  pay  six  score  pence  to  his  lawful  wife  as  her 
wynebwerth  (‘compensation  for  insult’).  When 
a Avife  committed  adultery,  her  husband  was 
entitled  to  thrice  the  sum  of  his  sarhad  (ib.  p. 
242),  and  it  is  further  stated  (ib.  p.  244)  that  she 
loses  her  agweddi  (‘doAArry’),  Avhile  her  chattels 
are  brought  by  her  kindred  to  her  husband.  One 
of  the  three  disgraces  of  a kindred,  according  to  a 
Welsh  legal  triad,  is  to  bring  another  Avoman  to 
the  house,  supplanting  the  wife  and  driving  her 
forth. 

In  the  present  article  Celtic  crimes  and  punish- 
ments have  been  considered  chiefly  Avith  reference 
to  Ireland  and  Wales,  oAving  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
only  for  these  countries  that  legal  treatises  of  the 
type  here  considered  are  obtainable.  In  Celtic 
Scotland  the  laAv  Avas  based  upon  a development 
of  the  same  ideas  as  those  Avhich  are  embodied  in 
the  laAv  of  Ireland.  The  legal  practice  of  Brittany 
and  CornAvall,  too,  doubtless  closely  resembled 
tliat  of  Wales  ; but  it  would  be  highly  interesting, 
if  it  were  p)ossible,  to  knoAv  Avhat  modifications  of 
the  Irish  system  Avere  developed  in  Scotland,  and, 
similarly,  Avhat  local  variations  of  the  British 
system  arose  in  Cornwall  and  Brittany.  In  the 
absence  of  legal  treatises  such  an  inquiry  would 
have  to  be  based  mainly  on  historical  and  linguistic 
evidence. 
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Literature. — Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  Wales,  ed. 
Aneurin  Owen  (Rolls  Series,  London,  1841) ; Wade-Evans, 
Welsh  Medieval  Law  (Oxford,  11109) ; The  Ancient  Laws  of  Ire- 
land (Rolls  Series,  London,  1869-187S) ; W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic 
(Scoltond  2 (Edinburgh,  1890).  E.  ANWYL. 

CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS  (Cliinese). 
— The  Chinese  character  for  ‘ crime  ’ is  signilicant 
of  the  attitude  of  the  nation  towards  the  infrac- 
tion of  law,  being  composed  of  the  radical  for 
‘failure,’  under  that  for  ‘net,’  repre.senting tlie  net 
of  the  law  descending  upon  the  offender  ; in  other 
words,  ‘crime’  or  ‘sin’  (for  the  terms  are  used 
interchangeably)  is  regarded  as  consisting  not  so 
much  in  the  commission  of  a condemnable  act  as  in 
the  discovery  of  the  fact  and  the  infliction  of  penal 
consequences.  Eor  this  reason  the  term  is  an  un- 
fortunate one  when  applied  by  Christian  mission- 
aries to  a Chinese  audience,  for  the  majority  of 
those  thus  addressed  would  strongly  object  to  be 
denominated  ‘criminals,’  although  the  intention  in 
the  mind  of  the  speaker  is  merely  to  bring  home  to 
them  a sense  of  sin. 

1.  Early  enactments. — The  Chinese  penal  code 
is  based  upon  enactments  for  which  a remote 
antiquity  is  claimed,  and  the  earliest  system  of 
punishments  is  ascribed  to  the  ‘ Emperor  ’ Shun 
(2255  B.C.),  who  is  said  to  have  establislied  the 
‘Five  Punishments’  which  were  in  vogue  to  tlie 
end  of  the  Chow  dynasty  (255  B.C.),  viz.  (1)  brand- 
ing on  the  forehead,  (2)  cutting  off  the  nose,  (3) 
maiming,  (4)  castration,  and  (5)  death. 

The  founder  of  the  Han  dynasty  (202  B.C.) 
enacted  the  ‘Three  Penal  Sentences,’  viz.  (1)  life 
shall  be  given  for  life,  (2)  compensation  for  wounds, 
and  (3)  imprisonment  for  robbery. 

The  first  regular  code  of  penal  laws  is  repre- 
sented as  being  brought  into  operation  in  the  Ts'in 
dynasty  (249  B.C.),  comprehended  under  six  heads, 
the  5th  of  which,  represented  by  11  vols.,  is  occu- 
pied with  criminal  laws  concerning  treason,  robbery, 
theft,  homicide,  criminal  intercourse,  disturbing 
graves,  quarrelling  and  fighting,  and  incendiarism  ; 
and,  though  each  succeeding  dynasty  has  contri- 
buted some  modification  or  addition  to  the  original 
enactments,  the  ultimate  source  of  inspiration  may 
still  be  traced  even  in  the  existing  legislation. 

The  laws  of  the  present  Manchu  dynasty,  which 
in  China  bears  the  name  of  the  Ta  Tsing,  or 
‘ Great  Pure  Dynasty,’ may  be  grouped  as  follows  : 
— (1)  The  Ta  Ts'ing  Lu  Li,  or  ‘Penal  Code  of  the 
Ta  Ts'ing  dynasty,’  which  is  subject  to  revision 
every  5 years.  The  sections  included  under  the 
first  term,  Lu,  may  be  described  as  the  original 
laws  or  statutes  ; and  those  under  the  second  liead, 
Li,  as  the  supplementary  clauses,  or  common  law, 
established  by  precedent  or  usage.  (2)  The  Ta 
Ts'ing  Hui  Tien,  or  ‘ Regulations  of  the  Ta  Ts'ing 
dynasty.’  (3)  The  edicts  and  decrees  issued  by 
Emperors  and  high  provincial  officials.  (4)  Cus- 
tomary law. 

The  first  of  these,  the  Lu  Li,  is  comprehended 
in  2906  octavo  pages,  the  criminal  laws  being 
enumerated  in  the  6th  division,  arranged  under 
the  following  heads:  (1)  robbery  and  theft,  (2) 
homicide,  (3)  quarrelling  and  fighting,  (4)  abusive 
language,  (5)  indictments  and  informations,  (6) 
bribery  and  corruption,  (7)  forgeries  and  frauds, 
(8)  incest  and  adultery,  (9)  miscellaneous  offences, 
(10)  arre.sts  and  escapes,  and  (11)  imprisonment, 
judgment,  and  execution. 

2.  Punishments. — The  modes  of  punishment 
which  are  recognized  by  the  code  are  five  : 

(1)  Flogging  on  the  thighs  with  a light  bamboo 
cane,  about  3 ft.  6 in.  long  by  | in.  wide,  and  t’,-  in. 
thick  at  the  end.  The  jmnishment  admits  of  6 
degrees  of  severity,  nominally  from  10  to  50  blows  ; 
but  in  actual  practice  only  4,  5,  10,  15,  and  20 
blows  respectively  are  administered. 


(2)  Flogging  with  a heavier  cane  of  bamboo, 
about  3 ft.  6 in.  by  IJ  in.  by  ^ in.,  in  ca-se.s  of 
greater  gravity,  the  number  of  blows  ranging  from 
60  to  100  nominally,  but  reduced  in  universal 
practice  to  20,  25,  30,  35,  and  40  re.speetively. 
Manchu  subjects,  or  ‘Bannermen,’  are  punLshed 
with  a whip  instead  of  the  bamboo. 

In  administering  the  punishment  the  lictors  are 
so  expert  that  they  can  apply  1000  sounding  blows 
to  the  bare  flesh  without  raising  a blister,  or  draw 
blood  if  required  with  three  .strokes,  and  actuallj- 
make  the  flesh  fly  if  they  set  themselves  seriously 
to  work.  (This  is  done  by  the  ‘dragging’  stroke, 
which  is  different  from  the  usual  up-and-down 
method ; the  cane  when  it  reaches  the  flesh  is 
drawn  back  along  the  surface,  and  in  a short  time 
the  skin  is  literally  torn  off  in  strips.)  This  skill 
in  applying  the  bamboo  is  said  to  be  attained  by 
long  practice  on  a block  of  bean-curd,  a substance 
resembling  a stiff  custard,  the  beaters  kneeling 
face  to  face,  and  striking  alternately  on  the  bean- 
curd  which  is  placed  on  the  ground  between  them. 
When  they  have  learned  to  strike  the  substance  a 
great  many  times,  producing  an  appreciable  ‘ note  ’ 
each  time,  without  breaking  the  delicate  surface 
of  the  ‘ custard,’  they  are  sujiposed  to  be  proficient, 
and  are  allowed  to  exercise  their  art  on  the  un- 
fortunate human  beings  who  may  be  surrendered 
to  them.  Another  power  which  they  must  culti- 
vate is  that  of  counting  alternate  numbers  at  a 
great  rate  whilst  administering  the  strokes  ; the 
man  kneeling  on  one  knee  at  one  side  of  the  victim 
calls  out  the  odd  numbers,  whilst  the  other  counts 
the  even  numbers,  and  this  requires  long  and  fre- 
quent rehearsal ; it  also  presents  an  opportunity 
for  ‘ sharp  practice,’  for  the  number  called  does  not 
necessarily  correspond  with  the  blows  struck  ; and 
it  is  very  easy  for  skilful  performers  to  run  up 
a very  large  total  of  figures  without  aiqilying  an 
equal  number  of  strokes.  Thus  a man  condemned 
to  receive  1000  strokes  may  be  let  off  with  700  or 
so  if  he  has  a proper  understanding  with  the  lictors, 
though  the  full  number  is  reported  by  them  viva 
voce  at  the  time  of  imposition.  The  rod  is  steeped 
for  some  months  in  a saline  bath  before  it  is  con- 
sidered lit  for  use,  as  this  is  said  to  ensure  that 
mortification  will  not  set  in  when  the  flesh  is 
lacerated  ; it  no  doubt  also  increases  the  sufferings 
of  the  victim. 

(3)  Banishment,  for  a limited  period,  to  a dis- 
tance not  exceeding  500  li  (—  170  miles).  Here 
again  5 degrees  are  admitted,  viz.  1 year  and  60 
blows,  1^  years  and  70  blows,  2 years  and  SO  blows, 
27)  years  and  90  blows,  3 years  and  100  blows. 

(4)  Transportation,  for  life,  to  any  distance  vary- 
ing from  2000  to  3000  li  (=  1000  miles),  witli  lOO 
blows ; in  extraordinary  cases  the  distance  is  in- 
creased to  4000  li,  or  the  criminals  are  condemned 
to  reside  in  malarious  or  savage  districts.  'I'he 
exiles  are  nominally  required  to  render  military 
service,  but  are  usually  permitted  to  engage  in 
humble  occupations,  such  as  the  managing  of  in- 
ferior pawn-shops,  etc.  The  wives  of  criminals  are 
expected  to  accompany  their  husbands  into  exile, 
and  their  children  and  other  relatives  may  do  so  if 
willing.  Bannermen  are  subjected  to  the  ' cangue  ’ 
(see  below)  in  lieu  of  banishment. 

(5)  Death  by  strangulation,  decapitation,  or  the 
so-called  ‘ lingering-jirocess.’  The  death  sentence 
is  usually  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  ; but  in  cases 
of  murder,  piracy  or  highway  robbery,  rebellion, 
uttering  fal.se  coin,  forging  oflicial  seals,  arson, 
robbery  with  violence,  criminal  assault  on  girls 
under  12  years  of  age,  fraudulent  methods  at 
public  examinations,  or  smuggling  salt,  the  local 
authority  is  empowered  to  put  the  sentence  into 
execution  at  once,  unless  extenuating  circum- 
stances can  be  urged  for  delay.  In  cases  of  piraejq 
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highway  robbery,  etc.,  the  criminals  are  decapi- 
tated, and  their  heads  exposed  over  the  city  gates 
as  a warning  to  all. 

(a)  Strangulation. — The  penalty  of  strangula- 
tion is  inflicted  in  the  cases  of  murder  of  a stepson 
by  a stepmother,  abuse  of  parents  or  paternal 
grandparents,  abuse  of  husbands’  parents  or  grand- 
parents ; also  in  certain  cases  of  homicide  where 

remeditation  is  not  alleged,  or  where  death  is 

rought  about  by  indirect  means ; also  in  cases 
of  opening  coffins  and  rifling  the  dead,  refusing  to 
pay  tribute,  or  inciting  to  riot.  In  extreme  cases 
the  process  is  aggravated  by  the  method  known  as 
‘ three  strangulations  and  three  recoveries,’ which 
means  that  the  victim  is  throttled  into  unconscious- 
ness three  times,  and  restored  to  animation  before 
the  final  garrotting  takes  place.  In  some  instances 
high  officials  who  have  offended  are  presented  by 
the  Emperor  with  a silken  scarf,  with  which  they 
are  expected  to  strangle  themselves  in  lieu  of 
the  heavier  and  more  disgraceful  punishment  of 
decollation. 

(b)  Decapitation. — Decapitation  is  the  penalty 
inflicted  in  the  case  of  a large  number  of  offences, 
especially  those  of  a treasonable  nature — a classifi- 
cation which  includes  : (1)  rebellion,  (2)  disloyalty 
(as,  e.g.,  destroying  or  attacking  the  Imperial 
tombs,  palaces,  etc.),  (3)  desertion,  (4)  parricide, 

(5)  massacre  (i.e.  where  three  or  more  persons  are 
killed),  (6)  sacrilege,  (7)  impiety,  (8)  discord,  and 
(9)  insubordination.  The  treasonable  character  of 
these  offences  consists  in  their  being  hurtful  to  the 
Sovereign  either  in  his  person,  his  property,  or  his 
honour,  or  the  persons  and  property  of  his  subjects. 
The  principal  offenders  are  sometimes  sentenced  to 
the  ling  cKi. 

(c)  The  ling  cKi. — The  third  form  of  capital 
punishment,  i.e.  t\ie.  lin g cKi,  or  ‘ lingering  process,’ 
which  is  popularly  supposed  to  consist  in  an  in- 
definite number  of  cuts  inflicted  on  the  victim’s 
body,  before  the  administration  of  the  coup  de  grdce, 
does  not  amount,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  more  than  a 
few  slashes  on  the  face  and  body  before  the  final 
blow  is  struck.  It  is  intended  to  make  the  death 
process  more  lingering  and  shameful,  as  the  words 
ling  cKi  mean  ; but  the  degree  of  aggravation  of 
the  penalty  is  left  very  much  in  the  hands  of  the 
executioner.  The  lingering  process  is  ordered  in 
the  case  of  treason  against  the  Imperial  person, 
palaces,  or  tombs,  no  distinction  being  made  be- 
tween principal  and  accessaries ; also  in  the  case 
of  parricide,  murder  of  a husband,  etc. 

(d)  The  death  cage. — Another  form  of  capital 
punishment  is  the  ‘ standing  cage,’  which  consists 
of  a tall  frame  or  coop,  in  which  the  victim  is 
placed,  the  floor  being  a foot  or  so  from  the 
ground.  His  neck  is  enclosed  by  the  bars  which 
form  the  top  or  lid  of  the  cage.  In  this  position 
he  is  unable  to  touch  the  floor  with  his  feet,  but  a 
number  of  bricks  are  inserted  upon  which  he  is 
permitted  to  stand,  and  these  are  gradually  re- 
moved until  at  last  he  is  practically  suspended  by 
the  neck,  unless  death  intervenes,  as  generally 
happens,  the  process  being  hastened  by  the  admini- 
stration of  an  opiate  supplied  by  a relative  or 
friend.  Victims  of  this  form  of  punishment  have 
been  known  to  survive  four  days  of  torture,  even 
when  exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  summer 
sun. 

(6)  The  cangue.  A minor  form  of  punishment 
which  is  recognized  by  the  Li,  or  ‘ supplementary 
laws,’  is  that  of  the  ‘great  collar,’  or  ‘wooden 
neck-tie,’  as  it  is  nicknamed,  generally  known 
amongst  Europeans  as  the  ‘cangue’  (from  the 
Portuguese  canga  = yoke).  It  consists  of  a heavy 
wooden  framework  in  two  parts,  through  which 
the  head  of  tlie  victim  is  introduced  by  means  of 
a scallop  on  the  inner  edges  of  each  ; the  two  parts 


are  then  brought  together  and  fastened  in  position 
upon  the  wearer’s  shoulders,  and  an  inscription  is 
added  stating  the  nature  of  the  crime  committed, 
etc.  The  weight  of  the  cangue  is  generally  from 
20  to  30  lbs.,  but  larger  frames  are  sometimes  used, 
in  which  as  many  as  five  men  can  be  secured.  In 
some  cases  the  hands  of  the  sufferer  are  also  in- 
serted in  smaller  holes  as  in  a piUory.  In  either 
instance  it  is  impossible  to  reach  the  mouth  with 
the  hands,  and  the  prisoner  has  to  be  fed  by  others. 
The  cangue  is  generally  exhibited  in  the  daytime 
at  the  spot  where  the  oft’ence  was  committed,  and 
at  night  the  bearer  of  it  is  removed  to  the  prison, 
where,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  he  is  relieved  of 
his  burden  until  the  next  day.  The  imposition  of 
the  cangue  may  cover  a period  of  a few  days  or 
may  continue  for  three  months,  and  is  ordered  in 
cases  of  stealing,  gambling,  damage,  extortion,  etc. 

(7)  Branding  is  also  in  vogue  in  cases  of  steal- 
ing, and  the  designation  of  the  crime  is  indelibly 
stamped  upon  the  forearm,  e.g.  ‘ Stealer  of  grain,’ 
‘ stores,’  or  ‘ silver,’  as  the  case  may  be. 

3.  Methods  of  Chinese  thieves. — Chinese  thieves 
are  divided  into  various  classes,  whose  methods 
differ  very  considerably ; for  instance,  in  order  to 
obtain  entrance  to  a building,  some  elect  to  prise 
open  the  window  or  doors,  or  lift  them  ofl'  the 
hooks  which  do  duty  for  hinges,  while  others  prefer 
to  throw  a rope,  with  grapplers  attached,  to  the 
balcony  or  roof,  and  climb  up  hand  over  hand ; 
others  drill  holes  in  doors  with  the  usual  carpenters’ 
instruments,  or  burn  out  a piece  of  the  woodwork 
by  means  of  a blow-pipe  and  a brazier  of  lighted 
charcoal,  so  as  to  insert  the  hand  and  withdraw 
bolts  and  fastenings ; others,  again,  employ  a 
bamboo  pole  for  vaulting  or  scaling  walls ; anaes- 
thetics are  used  by  some  thieves  for  rendering  the 
occupants  of  a house  unconscious  ; holes  are  also 
bored  in  walls,  or  subterranean  tunnels  are  made 
by  experts  in  these  departments. 

The  ‘ swift-horse,’  or  constable  (see  below),  being 
himself  an  ex-thief,  is  familiar  with  the  methods 
of  the  several  classes,  and  the  individuals  composing 
them  ; and  can  always  diagnose  with  accuracy  the 
cases  which  are  submitted  to  him. 

4.  Punishment  of  women. — Special  punishments 
are  reserved  for  women,  such  as  piercing  the  breast 
with  a hot  iron,  in  the  case  of  attempts  on  the  life 
of  a husband,  assaulting  a mother-in-law,  etc. 
When  the  bamboo  is  ordered,  the  blows  are  usually 
inflicted  on  the  mouth  or  hands,  in  order  to  avoid 
exposure  of  the  body. 

5.  Martial  law. — Martial  law  is  particularly 
severe,  and  summary  punishment  is  meted  out  to 
offending  soldiers  by  their  officers.  In  ancient 
days  the  penalty  of  tearing  asunder  by  five  horses 
was  exacted  in  certain  cases  ; even  now  the  death 
penalty  is  prescribed  for  such  offences  as  circulating 
false  rumours,  attempted  rape,  etc. 

6.  Character  of  enactments. — The  punishments 
above  enumerated  may  seem  to  be  exceedingly 
severe,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  until 
quite  recent  years,  there  was  no  police  force  of 
any  kind  in  China,  the  only  substitute  being  the 
local  beadle,  or  tipao,  in  each  district  or  division, 
with  his  subordinates,  including  the  ‘ swift-horse,’ 
or  thief-catcher  ; and  the  result  of  long  experience 
was  the  conviction  that  severity,  at  all  events  in 
the  promulgation  of  the  law,  was  necessary, 
though  its  application  might  be  tempered  with 
mercy ; and  the  Chinese  penal  code,  though  it 
may  not  satisfy  the  high  ideals  of  20th  century 
Christianity  on  the  score  of  justice  and  equity, 
‘for  the  repression  of  disorder,  and  the  gentle 
coercion  of  a vast  population,  appears  to  be  equally 
mild  and  efficacious  ’ (G.  T.  Staunton,  The  Ta  Tsing 
Leu  Lee). 

7.  The  conduct  of  law. — The  almost  total  absence 
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of  legal  machinery  ia  another  feature  which  is 
worthy  of  notice.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
empanelling  of  a jury  ; no  assistance  of  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  or  tlie  defence ; no  association  of 
judges  on  the  bench  ; no  demand  for  asseveration 
upon  oath.  The  magistrate  sits  alone  to  try  tlie 
case,  unless  he  decides  upon  inviting  another 
magistrate  to  assist  him.  The  cases  for  and 
against  are  prepared  by  self-constituted  lawyers,  a 
somewhat  degraded  class  of  literary  men,  who  do 
not  appear  in  person  before  the  court.  The  magis- 
trate is  furnished  by  his  secretaries  with  whatever 
information  he  may  require  as  to  law  or  precedent, 
and  decision  is  given,  ordinarily,  without  long 
delay.  The  accused  cannot  he  punished  until  he 
confesses  his  crime ; and,  should  he  hesitate  to  do 
so,  the  means  are  available  by  which  such  con- 
fession may  be  elicited.  Some  of  these  methods 
have  the  sanction  of  law,  whilst  others  are  en- 
forced without  such  authority.  The  legal  instru- 
ments of  torture  consist  of  wooden  presses  for 
squeezing  the  ankles  or  fingers,  and  the  bastinado ; 
in  addition  to  these,  however,  there  are  many 
others  which  have  been  in  force  until  quite  recently, 
hut  which  have  now  been  nominally  abolished — 
such  as  forcing  the  victim  to  kneel  upon  hot  bricks, 
iron  chains,  powdered  glass,  sand,  or  salt ; twisting 
the  ears ; suspending  the  body  by  the  thumbs  or 
fingers ; tying  the  hands  to  a bar  placed  under  the 
knees,  so  as  to  bend  the  body  forward  in  a kneeling 
posture,  etc. 

8.  Popular  courts. — So  great  is  the  terror  in- 
spired by  the  law-courts  and  the  ‘pens’  which  do 
duty  for  prisons  (the  Chinese  word  for  prison 
means  originally  a ‘corral,’  or  stable  for  cattle), 
that  many  people  prefer  to  settle  their  cases  out  of 
court,  by  resorting  to  the  ‘ tea-houses,’  which  are 
the  equivalents  of  our  public-houses,  and  sub- 
mitting the  question  to  the  arbitration  of  those 
present — the  nearest  approach  to  trial  by  jury ; 
and  the  practice  has  become  so  well  established 
that  these  tea-houses  are  often  called  ‘ Little  Halls 
of  Justice.’ 

9.  Standard  of  guilt. — An  interesting  feature  of 
the  Chinese  enactments  is  that  the  standard  of 
punishment,  in  many  cases,  is  not  measured  by 
the  character  of  the  offence,  but  by  the  amount  of 
profit  secured  by  the  offender ; the  penalty,  for 
instance,  of  stealing  120  oz.  or  more  of  sUver  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  that  which  ia  incurred  by 
stealing  1 oz. ; it  is  assessed  on  a scale  indeed  which 
would  seem  to  place  the  act  in  an  entirely  different 
category  of  crime,  for  the  latter  is  punished  by  60 
blows,  the  former  by  strangulation. 

10.  Treason. — The  punishment  of  treason  is 
particularly  severe,  and  the  list  of  crimes  which 
are  classified  as  treasonable  is  very  comprehensive. 
The  penalty  of  making  even  an  attempt  against 
the  persons,  palaces,  or  tombs  of  the  Imperial 
house  is  execution  by  the  lingering  process,  and  no 
distinction  is  made  between  principals  and  acces- 
saries (though  in  ordinary  cases  of  crime  a careful 
discrimination  is  made,  and  accessaries  before  the 
fact  are  punished  one  degree  less  severely  than  the 
principals).  All  male  relatives  of  the  condemned, 
in  the  first  degree,  i.e.  father,  grandfather,  sons, 
grandsons,  paternal  uncles  and  their  sons  of  the 
age  of  15  or  older,  are  sentenced  to  decapitation, 
together  with  all  other  male  relatives,  within  the 
same  limit  of  age,  who  may  be  living  with  the 
offender  at  the  time.  Male  relatives  of  the  first 
degree  under  the  age  of  15,  and  all  females  simi- 
larly related,  are  distributed  as  slaves  amongst 
the  great  officials.  The  property  of  the  condemned 
is  confiscated  by  the  State.  All  who  renounce 
country  and  allegiance  are  liable  to  decapitation. 

11.  Homicide. — The  definition  of  homicide  is 
also  very  comprehensive,  no  fewer  than  10  possible 


cases  being  included  under  the  term,  viz.  (1) 
killing  with  deliberate  intent,  the  penalty  of  which 
is  decapitation ; (2)  killing  in  an  affray,  where 
perhaps  no  special  individual  is  singled  out  for 
slaughter  (the  punishment  in  these  cases  is  strangu- 
lation) ; (3)  killing  by  depriving  of  food  or  clothing, 
by  the  removal  of  the  ladder  by  which  the  victim 
has  reached  an  inaccessible  position  and  is  unable 
to  return,  by  taking  the  bridle  from  a rider’s 
horse  so  that  he  cannot  continue  his  journey  and 
is  stranded  in  the  wilds,  by  the  administration  of 
noxious  substances  to  tbe  mouth,  eyes,  ears,  etc. 
(in  such  cases  strangulation  is  decreed) ; (4)  kill- 
ing by  means  of  dangerous  weapons,  such  as  fire- 
arms, etc.,  though  used  only  in  play ; by  luring  a 
person  into  danger  by  false  representations,  e.g. 
leading  a man  to  walk  into  deep  water,  assuring 
him  that  it  is  shallow  and  fordable  (strangulation 
is  the  penalty  in  these  cases  also) ; (5)  killing  a 
person  by  mistake  when  intending  to  kill  some  one 
else  (the  penalty  for  this  offence  is  beheading) ; 
(6)  killing  acciaentally  when  using  legitimate 
instruments  or  weapons  (compensation  is  deemed 
sufficient  in  such  cases);  (7)  killing  through  care- 
lessness (punished  by  beheading) ; (8)  killing  by 
the  administration  of  improper  medicines  (punish- 
able by  beheading,  but,  if  inadvertence  can  be 
urged  in  defence,  compensation  and  retirement 
from  medical  practice  are  ordered) ; (9)  killing  by 
means  of  traps  and  snares  (punishable  by  blows 
and  banishment) ; (10)  killing  by  the  utterance  of 
threats  which  lead  to  suicide  on  the  part  of  the 
threatened  person  (punished  by  strangulation). 

The  removal  of  a body  from  the  spot  where  the 
murder  has  been  committed  is  treated  as  a capital 
offence.  In  cases  of  injury  produced  in  fighting 
and  quarrelling,  a careful  assessment  is  made  of 
the  amount  of  damage  done  ; e.g.,  the  tearing 
away  of  one  inch  of  the  opponent’s  hair  is  punish- 
able by  50  blows,  the  breaking  of  one  tooth  by 
100  blows,  of  two  teeth  by  60  blows  and  a year's 
imprisonment.  Causing  a person  to  he  incapable 
of  becoming  a parent  is  punished  by  100  blows  and 
banishment  to  a distance  of  3000  ii,  and,  in  the 
case  of  male  offenders,  with  forfeiture  of  estates. 

12.  Privileged  classes. — There  are  no  fewer  than 
ten  instances  where  privilege  is  claimed,  as  in  the 
case  of  those  enjoying  hereditary  rank,  or  high 
office,  or  relationship  to  the  reigning  dynasty. 
These  classes  are  excepted  from  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses of  law,  and  the  Imperial  sanction  must  he 
obtained  before  the  law  can  be  put  into  operation 
against  them.  No  privilege,  however,  of  whatever 
kind  can  avail  in  a case  of  treason.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  accused,  in  ordinary  cases,  are 
taken  into  account:  as,  e.g.,  e.xtreme  youth,  i.e. 
under  the  age  of  15  years  ; or  extreme  age,  i.e.  70 
years  and  upwards  ; infirmity,  too,  is  recognized 
as  an  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  lenity  and  the 
relaxation  of  the  heavier  penalties,  with  e.xemption 
from  torture.  The  condition  of  the  parents  of  the 
accused  is  also  taken  into  account,  and  an  erring 
son  is  mercifully  dealt  with  if  it  be  shown  that 
his  parents  depend  upon  him  for  support ; even 
the  death  penalty  may  be  remitted  in  the  case  of 
an  only  son,  lest  his  parents  should  he  deprived 
of  the  worship  which  is  expected  from  him  after 
their  decease. 

13.  Favourable  treatment  of  women. — Women 
are  seldom  imprisoned,  except  on  capital  charges, 
or  for  adultery,  but  are  p)laced  in  the  custody  of 
their  nearest  relatives ; and,  if  they  are  arrested 
when  in  a pregnant  condition,  the  full  penalty  of 
the  law  is  not  exacted  until  100  days  have  passed 
after  parturition.  Injured  husbands  are  permitted 
to  kill,  out  of  hand,  the  guilty  wife  and  her  par- 
amour, if  discovered  in  flagrante  delicto  ; but,  if  the 
parties  have  already  left  the  apartment  where  the 
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act  was  committed,  or  surrender  themselves  to  the 
husband,  or  some  little  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
event,  the  husband  is  not  justified  by  law  in  exact- 
ing the  extreme  penalty.  A master  who  is  accused 
of  killing  a slave  is  not  regarded  as  guilty  of  a 
capital  offence,  hut  a slave  who  murders  his  master 
is  sentenced  to  ling  ch'i  as  guilty  of  petty  treason. 

14.  Patria  potestas. — The  patria  potestas  is 
still  in  force  in  China,  and  the  slaughter  of  one’s 
offspring  is  dealt  with  as  a minor  offence,  or  indeed 
as  no  offence  at  all,  if,  for  instance,  a parent 
has  been  struck  by  a son  or  daughter.  The  law 
decrees  that  the  penalty  for  striking  or  cursing  a 
parent  is  death,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Hebrews. 

15.  Professional  bullies. — The  killing  of  a pro- 
fessional pugilist,  or  ‘strong  man,’  is  not  regarded 
as  murder,  on  the  ground  that  such  persons  volun- 
tarily subject  themselves  to  danger  and  death, 
and  must  be  prepared  to  take  the  consequences  of 
their  rashness. 

16.  The  law  of  debt, — In  cases  of  debt  a stated 
period  is  allowed  by  law  for  repayment,  viz.  three 
months  after  the  expiry  of  the  time  stipulated  in 
the  original  arrangement  between  the  parties.  In 
the  event  of  this  period  of  grace  being  allowed  to 
elapse,  the  debtor  is  liable  to  the  bastinado.  In 
some  cases  the  creditor  will  take  up  his  quarters  at 
the  house  of  the  debtor,  and  continue  to  live  at 
his  expense  until  the  debt  is  discharged.  The  fear 
of  being  unable  to  meet  one’s  obligations  before 
the  Chinese  New  Year  causes  many  suicides  to 
take  place  at  that  season. 

17.  Bad  company. — Amongst  miscellaneous  en- 
actments it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  sons  of 
families  enjoying  hereditary  rank,  and  officers  of 
government,  are  prohibited  from  associating  with 
prostitutes  and  actors,  under  penalty  of  60  blows. 

18.  Treatment  of  domestic  animals. — Special 
laws  are  enacted  with  a view  to  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  domestic  animals;  e.g.,  when  draught 
animals  are  improperly  harnessed,  and  sores  are 
thus  produced  on  the  back  or  withers,  the  penalty 
of  such  carelessness  is  20  to  50  blows.  Similar 
penalties  are  imposed  in  cases  of  insufficient  feed- 
ing, etc. 

19.  Care  of  the  young. — Amongst  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  care  of  the  young,  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  ‘age  of  consent’  in  China  is  12  years  in  the 
case  of  both  boys  and  girls,  and  that  a recent  edict 
decreed  that  smoking  on  the  part  of  boys  under 
18  was  a punishable  offence. 

20.  Improper  conduct. — The  comprehensiveness 
of  the  Chinese  penal  code  is  remarkable ; there  is 
hardly  a circumstance  connected  with  law  and  its 
infraction  for  which  provision  is  not  made  ; and  a 
large  liberty  is  extended  to  judges  in  the  treat- 
ment of  what  is  described  as  ‘ improper  conduct  ’ 
— an  expression  which  is  interpreted  to  mean 
offences  against  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  though  not 
necessarily  involving  an  actual  breach  of  the  letter 
thereof. 

21.  Lynch  law. — In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
legislation  there  are  many  unorthodox  methods  in 
practice  amongst  the  people  in  country  districts. 
Lynch  law  is  very  common,  and  the  treatment  of 
crime  by  the  people  themselves  often  induces 
cruelties  which  fully  deserve  the  designation  of 
‘savage.’  Theft  is  severely  punished,  as  are  also 
fraudulent  practices  in  connexion  with  marriage 
negotiations.  A favourite  method  is  the  suspension 
of  the  culprit  by  his  thumbs  and  great  toes  to  a 
horizontal  branch,  so  that  the  body  is  arched  like 
a bow  ; sometimes  a large  stone  is  placed  in  the 
middle  of  his  back  to  increase  his  sufferings.  In 
extreme  cases,  where  death  is  decreed  by  the 
village  tribunal,  a fiendish  ingenuity  is  exhibited 
in  the  invention  of  new  metliods  of  torture.  In 
the  case  of  village  feuds  ‘ a life  for  a life  ’ is  the 


universal  standard  of  justice  ; annual  outbreaks  of 
a kind  of  vendetta  are  common  in  some  districts, 
and  continue  until  the  blood-feud  is  settled  by  the 
slaughter  of  an  equal  number  of  persons  on  both 
sides. 

22.  Reform. — The  revision  of  the  penal  code,  so 
as  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with  Western  models, 
is  at  present  under  consideration  ; and  a number 
of  Chinese  commissioners  visited  Europe  last  year 
[1910]  for  the  purpose  of  studying  Western  prison 
methods,  with  a view  to  a reform  of  the  Chinese 
houses  of  detention. 

Literature. — G.  T.  Staunton,  The  Ta  Tsing  Leu  Lee,  Lon- 
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Herbert  A.  Giles,  A Glossary  of  Beference,  Shanghai,  1900; 
W.  Gilbert  Walshe,  Ways  that  are  Dark,  Shanghai,  1906. 

W.  Gilbert  Walshe. 

CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS  (Egyp- 
tian).— There  is  no  reliable  record  of  the  principles 
which  guided  the  Egyptian  judge  in  the  punish- 
ment of  crime.  There  may  have  been  much  that 
was  arbitrary  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
even  in  the  best  bureaucratic  period  of  the  New 
Empire,  but  that  rules  dating  from  a remote  age, 
and  attributed  to  the  god  Thoth,  were  appealed  to 
is  certain.  A charge  given  by  the  king  to  his 
newly  appointed  vizier  is  preserved,  but  scarcely 
touches  this  question. 

The  Negative  Confession  in  the  Book  of  the 
Dead  (see  Confession  [Egyptian])  contains  a long 
list  of  moral  and  religious  obliquities,  including 
adultery,  falsification  of  measures  and  weights, 
and  cursing  the  king.  More  to  our  purpose  is  a 
list  of  charges  brought  against  a shipmaster  at 
Elephantine,  preserved  in  a papyrus  at  Turin ; 
amongst  his  offences  are  breaking  into  stores  and 
stealing  the  grain,  embezzling  corn  put  in  his 
charge,  extorting  corn  from  the  people,  burning 
a boat  and  concealing  the  fact,  also  adultery,  and 
apparently  the  misuse  of  cattle  bred  by  the  sacred 
Mnevis  sire.  There  is  no  record  whether  the 
charges  were  proved,  or  of  the  punishment.  A 
decree  of  King  Horemheb  to  repress  military 
exactions  and  oppression  in  Egypt  imposes  a 
severe  penalty  on  the  unauthorized  commandeer- 
ing of  boats  ; the  offender  loses  his  nose  and  ears, 
and  is  transported  to  the  frontier  city  of  Zaru 
(agreeing  with  Diodorus’  account  of  the  city  of 
Rhinocolura) ; and  soldiers  who  stole  hides  were 
to  be  beaten  with  100  lashes  so  as  to  open  five 
wounds,  and  to  restore  the  property  to  its  owners. 
Other  documents  indicate  Ethiopia  as  the  place 
of  banishment,  where  perhaps  convicts  were  forced 
to  toil  in  the  gold  mines.  The  condition  of  sus- 
pected persons  after  examination  ‘by  beating  on 
their  hands  and  feet  ’ must  have  been  miserable  in 
the  extreme,  but  probably  the  law  contrived  to 
make  it  still  worse  for  the  convicted  criminal 
in  the  end.  Accounts  of  several  criminal  trials 
are  preserved — of  robbers  of  the  royal  tombs 
(in  Breasted,  Anc.  Records,  London,  1906-1907,  iv. 
499-556),  and  of  a conspiracy  in  the  harem  against 
the  life  of  the  king  [ib.  pp.  416-456).  The  punish- 
ment of  the  men  and  women  condemned  for  par- 
ticipation in,  or  guilty  knowledge  of,  the  conspiracy 
is  not  specified,  but  it  was  evidently  death  in  some 
form,  and  many  seem  to  have  been  permitted  to 
commit  suicide.  Two  of  the  judges  and  two 
custodians  who  had  misconducted  themselves  with 
female  criminals  during  the  time  of  the  trial  were 
condemned  to  lose  their  noses  and  ears ; one  of 
these  committed  suicide,  Avhile  a fifth  was  perhaps 
let  off  with  a severe  reprimand. 

From  the  end  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  there  is  a 
decree  of  a King  Antef  deposing  a nomarch  (?)  and 
high  official  of  the  temple  of  Coptos,  apparently 
for  harbouring  the  king’s  enemies.  He  and  all  his 
descendants  were  deprived  for  ever  of  the  power 
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to  hold  the  office.  The  consequences  of  desertion 
to  another  country  are  liinted  at  in  the  story  of 
the  fugitive  Sinuhe,  who  was  plainly  in  peril  of 
death  (Maspero,  Contes populaires^,  I’aris,  1906,  p. 
62).  In  the  treaty  between  the  Hibtite  king  and 
Ramses  li.  restoration  of  deserters  and  free  pardon 
for  them  are  stipulated  for  on  both  .sides. 

F.  Ll.  Griffith. 

CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS  (Greek).— 

I.  A crime  may  be  considered  as  an  act  of  dis- 
obedience to  a Divine  command,  and,  as  such, 
punishable,  if  at  all,  by  Divine  retribution ; or 
else,  in  its  stricter  sense,  as  an  otl'ence  against 
the  ethical  sense  of  the  community,  for  which  a 
definite  punishment  is  prescribed  by  law.  But  it 
is  only  gradually  that  the  latter  notion  has  been 
evolved.  In  the  Greek  States,  none  of  which  suc- 
ceeded in  working  out  a scientific  system  of  juris- 
prudence comparable  with  that  of  Rome,  many 
crimes  continued  to  be  treated,  as  in  primitive 
communities,  as  wrongful  acts  done  to  an  indi- 
vidual, for  which  he  was  entitled  to  claim  com- 
pensation in  a court  of  law  (see  Maine,  Ancient 
haw'^^,  ed.  Pollock,  London,  1907,  p.  379).  Al- 
though the  familiar  distinction  between  a crime 
and  a tort  was  increasingly  reco^ized  with  the 
progress  of  time,  acts  definitely  criminal  in  char- 
acter (as  being  injurious  to  the  community,  such  as 
homicide  and  theft  under  certain  conditions)  were 
technically  made  the  subject  of  a civil  action  (Sk?/) 
rather  than  of  an  indictment  (ypatpri).  Even  in  the 
latter  the  State  was  only  indirectly  concerned  ; for 
a further  distinction  was  made  between  a private 
and  a public  prosecution,  and  in  private  prosecu- 
tions, which  formed  by  far  the  more  numerous 
class,  the  prosecutor  was  regarded  as  acting  for  his 
own  satisfaction  rather  than  as  fulfilling  a public 
duty  (see  Demosthenes,  xxi.  25). 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  an  article  like  the 
present,  even  if  the  material  existed,  to  describe  in  detail,  or 
even  satisfactorily  to  summarize,  the  progressive  development 
in  the  establishment  of  legal  penalties  for  crime  by  the  various 
divisions  of  the  Hellenic  race,  from  the  dawn  of  history  down 
to  the  time  when  their  independence  was  finally  lost.  All  that 
we  shall  attempt  is  a short  survey  of  the  general  ideas  relating 
to  the  subject  of  crimes  and  punishments  which  prevailed  from 
time  to  time  according  to  the  most  important  literary  records, 
together  with  some  account  of  the  particular  remedies  provided 
by  the  Athenian  law-courts,  in  the  period  for  (which  our  in- 
formation is  most  abundant,  namely,  the  6th  and  4th  cents.  B.o. 
For  States  other  than  Athens  the  necessary  evidence  is  almost 
entirely  wanting,  and  there  is  not  much  advantage  in  recording 
such  scraps  as  have  come  down  to  us,  when  it  is  impossible  to 
present  them  in  their  proper  setting,  or  to  make  a trustworthy 
estimate  of  their  value.  There  is  the  less  inconvenience  in 
taking  this  course,  inasmuch  as  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
Athenian  judicial  system  is  reflected  in  the  remark  that  the 
Athenians  invented  the  regular  administration  of  justice 
(..Flian,  Var.  Hist.  iii.  38).  Still,  it  would  be  a mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  Athenian  courts  were  a unique  product  of 
Hellenic  civilization.  Of  the  better-known  Greek  States  it 
seems  probable  that  Sparta  was  the  most  backward ; and  tlie 
existence  of  an  elaborate  judicial  organization  in  remote  and 
semi-barbarous  communities  such  as  Gortyn  and  Western 
Locris  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  great  commercial  cities  like 
jEgina,  Megara,  and  Corinth  had  a legal  system  as  highly 
developed,  if  not  so  famous,  as  that  of  Athens  herself  (L. 
Whibley,  Greek  Oligarchies,  London,  1896,  p.  177). 

2.  With  crime  in  the  wider  sense,  as  a breach  of 
religious  obligation,  and  the  Divine  puni.shment 
which  it  thereby  merits,  we  do  not  propose  here 
to  deal,  since  they  will  be  sufficiently  discussed 
elsewhere  (e.g.  Ekinys,  Eschatology  [Greek]). 
Nevertheless,  the  gradual  growth  of  a system  of 
jurisprudence  was  so  largely  conditioned  by  re- 
ligious belief  that  we  cannot  entirely  put  out  of 
view  the  religious  as  distinct  from  the  legal  aspect 
(see,  generally,  Maine,  p.  381).  Their  connexion  is 
most  strongly  markeef  in  the  case  of  tlie  most 
important  of  all  crimes,  that  of  homicide.  In  the 
primitive  age,  for  which  our  autliority  is  to  be 
found  not  only  in  the  Homeric  poems,  but  also  in 
the  writings  of  the  Tragedians,  so  far  as  they 
reproduce  the  old  legends,  beliefs,  and  cu.stoms 
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prevalent  in  the  Epics  now  lost,  it  was  universally 
believed  that  the  shedder  of  blood  was  pursued  and 
punished  by  the  avengers  ("Epivves)  of  the  slain  man 
(/Esch.  Cho.  401;  Soph.  Et.  113).  These  super- 
natural visitants  may  be  regarded  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  curse  pronounced  by  tlie  injured  victim 
against  the  wrongdoer  (Aii.sch.  Thcb.  70),  or  even 
as  the  punishment  itself  (noivai).  In  Homer,  how- 
ever, they  never  appear  as  punishing  murder,  but 
rather  as  protectors  of  parents  against  wrongs  done 
to  them  by  their  children,  and  as  guardians  of  the 
sanctities  of  family  life.  'I'he  mother  of  Meleager 
cursed  her  son  for  slaying  her  brother,  and  prayed 
for  his  death  ; her  prayer  was  heard  by  the  Erinys 
that  walks  in  darkness  (II.  ix.  571).  Similarly, 
we  find  (Edipus  visited  by  the  curse  of  locasta 
(Od.  xi.  280) ; the  Erinyes  were  summoned  to 
avenge  the  dishonour  done  by  Phoenix  to  his 
father  Amyntor  (II.  ix.  454) ; and,  so  far  as  can 
be  seen,  they  were  ready  to  visit  every  crime 
committed  against  the  ties  of  family  or  society 
(Ameis-Hentze  on  Od.  ii.  135).  There  is  nothing 
in  Homer  to  show  that  the  Erinyes  did  not  punisli 
homicide  in  a proper  case  ; and,  inasmuch  as  they 
avenged  wrongs  done  to  kindred,  they  might  well 
have  been  found  haras.sing  Orestes  for  the  murder 
of  his  mother,  if  Homer  had  narrated  this  version 
of  the  story  (T.  D.  Seymour,  Life  in  the  Homeric 
Age,  New  York  and  London,  1907,  p.  89).  The 
subjects  handled  by  the  Tragic  poets,  being  more 
nearly  concerned  with  the  ideas  of  crime  and 
punishment,  regularly  present  tlie  Erinyes  as  the 
avengers  of  bloodshed,  and  more  particularly  of 
the  murder  of  kinsfolk.  Their  victim,  driven 
from  place  to  place,  in  his  vain  ellort  to  escape 
(jEsch.  Eum.  210),  was  attacked  by  madness  (Eur. 
Iph.  Tanr.  1481)  or  wasting  sickness  (Or.  39811’.), 
until  he  either  was  released  by  death  or  etl'eeted  a 
reconciliation  with  those  whom  he  had  wronged  ; 
such  was  the  fate  of  the  matricides  Orestes  and 
Alcmceon. 

3.  Again,  in  primitive  times  punishment  was 
believed  to  be  exacted  in  this  lire  (II.  iii.  278  is 
exceptional),  and  the  vigilance  of  the  retributory 
power  to  be  as  unvarying  as  it  was  relentless. 
And,  when  experience  seemed  to  show  that  the 
offender  often  escaped  with  impunity,  it  was  easy 
to  reply  that  vengeance  was  certain,  even  if  it 
was  slow  to  come  (.Esch.  Ag.  58,  {’(rrepSwotvov 
’Epivtiv ; Soph.  Ant.  1074  ; Jebb  on  Hid.  Col.  1536) ; 
and  that  retribution  would  visit  his  descendants, 
even  if  the  original  ollender  was  allowed  to  escajie 
(11.  iv.  160  ; Solon,  frag.  4.  27  ff. ; Rohde,  Fsi/chc^,  ii. 
228).  Until  a comparatively  late  date  this  was 
one  of  the  excuses  alleged  by  the  Stoics,  who  were 
hard  put  to  it  to  reconcile  the  existence  of  moral 
evil  with  their  doctrine  of  Providence  (Cie.  Eat. 
Door.  iii.  90).  But  these  crude  notions  failed  to 
satisfy  the  curious  inquirer  or  the  ardent  champion 
of  Divine  justice.  Afschylus,  a profound  religious 
thinker,  attempted  to  justify  the  gods  by  the  asser- 
tion that  the  sin  of  the  ancestor  begets  a tendency 
to  sin  in  his  descendants  (Ag.  755-766),  so  that 
the  actual  sull'erer  is  punished,  not  directly  for  his 
ancestor’s  ^uilt,  but  because  he  himself  has  yielded 
to  temptation.  But  popular  superstition  required 
a less  subtle  solution.  Even  if  the  innocent  must 
siilfer  for  the  guilty,  it  could  not  be  supposed  that 
the  guilty  themselves  escape  altogether.  Hence 
came  the  belief  in  punishment  after  death,  which 
may  properly  be  called  post-Homeric,  tbough  it 
appears  in  an  isolated  passage  of  the  Nexela  (Od. 
xi.  576-600 ; see  Seymour,  p.  468).  It  was  a 
leading  tenet  in  the  creed  of  the  devotees  of 
Orphism  (Plat.  Hep.  364  E;  Rohde,  Psgchc*,  iL 
128).  The  same  doctrine  took  firm  root  in  the 
convictions  of  the  initiated,  who  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  rew.ard  offered  to  the  partici- 
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pators  in  tlie  Eleusinian  mysteries,  that  they,  and 
they  alone,  could  look  forward  to  a blessed  exist- 
ence after  death  (Soph.  frag.  753) ; though  how  far 
it  is  correct  to  speak  of  the  ‘ symbolism  ’ of  the 
mysteries  themselves  is  a difficult  and  doubtful 
question  (Rohde,  i.  294 ff.).  From  such  sources 
the  doctrine  spread  even  to  philosophic  circles, 
where  it  provided  the  material  for  several  of  the 
myths  in  the  writings  of  Plato  (Phmdo,  110  B, 
Rep.  614  B,  Gorg.  523  A),  as  well  as  for  those  of  his 
imitator  Plutarch  (Sera  Num.  Vind.  p.  563  ff. ; Gen. 
Socr.  p.  590),  and  was  countenanced  by  the  Stoics 
in  their  efforts  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
upholders  of  the  popular  religion  (A.  C.  Pearson, 
Fragments  of  Zeno  and  Cleanthes,  Cambridge,  1891, 
p.  146). 

4.  The  belief  in  the  power  of  the  spirit  of  the  mur- 
dered man  to  exact  vengeance  persisted  throughout 
the  historical  age,  but  the  practical  consequences 
to  the  murderer  in  the  attitude  of  his  fellows  were 
widely  different  in  Homeric  society  from  those 
which  prevailed  at  a later  time.  The  homicide  in 
Homer  was  under  no  disability,  so  long  as  he  kept 
outside  the  range  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
clan  among  whom  the  murder  was  committed ; but 
within  those  limits  his  life  was  forfeit  to  the  kins- 
men of  the  murdered  man  (Od.  xv.  271ft'.).  So 
long  as  the  murderer  remained  at  home,  the  kins- 
men were  bound  to  exact  the  blood-penalty,  if 
they  themselves  wished  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  the 
dead  man’s  ghost ; only  by  permanent  exile,  by 
renouncing  for  ever  the  ties  of  home  and  country, 
could  even  one  who  had  accidentally  caused  the 
death  of  another  escape  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
blood-feud.  Such  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
the  fate  of  Patroclus  (II.  xi.  769 ff.,  xxiii.  85 ff.). 
But  once  he  reached  a new  country,  no  moral  dis- 
grace and  no  religious  tabu  attached  to  the  person 
of  the  fugitive  murderer,  although  his  act  was 
deliberate.  Even  assassination  seems  to  excite  no 
moral  disapprobation  (Od.  xiii.  267).  Exile,  how- 
ever, was  not  always  inevitable.  If  the  relatives 
were  willing  to  accept  a fine,  the  murderer  might 
by  a payment  acceptable  to  them  compound  for 
his  life,  and  remain  at  home  (II.  ix.  628-632). 
There  is  nothing  here  of  ceremonial  uncleanness, 
or  of  the  propitiation  of  an  offended  deity  (Rohde, 
i.  271);  a murder  is  a wrong  done  to  the  family 
which  has  lost  a member,  and  it  is  for  them  to 
exact  a suitable  expiation.  The  only  reference  to 
judicial  proceedings  in  connexion  with  homicide  is 
in  the  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  (It. 
xviii.  497-508).  Unfortunately,  however,  critics 
are  not  agreed  on  the  nature  of  the  trial  scene ; 
and  the  question  is  still  open  whether  the  issue  to 
be  tried  before  the  elders  was  one  of  fact — had  the 
blood- price  been  paid  or  not? — or  ivhether  the 
community  had  undertaken  to  decide  the  question 
of  right,  when  a blood-price  had  been  offered  and 
refused.  (See,  on  the  one  hand,  Seymour,  p.  89, 
and  Lipsius,  Das  attische  Becht,  p.  4 ; and,  on  the 
other.  Leaf,  in  loc.,  and  Maine,  p.  406.) 

5.  When  we  pass  to  historical  times,  we  find 
an  entirely  different  state  of  affairs.  The  only 
adequate  explanation  of  the  change  seems  to  be 
that  in  the  interval  a new  religious  influence  had 
grown  up,  strong  enough  to  modify  completely 
the  Greek  conception  of  murder.  This  was  the 
Delphic  cult  of  Apollo,  which  at  one  and  the  same 
time  emphasized  the  moral  guilt  of  the  shedder 
of  blood,  and  by  its  ceremonies  of  purification 
opened  the  means  of  escape  from  the  need  for  a 
blood-requital.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
why  the  possibility  of  compounding  by  a money 
fine,  which  the  Homeric  poems  attest,  should  have 
given  way  to  a stricter  estimate  of  guilt  (Rohde,  i. 
207  ; Demosthenes,  xxiii.  28,  33),  which  appears  to 
be  a reversion  to  the  primitive  rule  that  every 


murder  must  be  expiated  by  blood  (Aisch.  Cho. 
311).  It  has  usually  been  inferred  that  the  prac- 
tice of  Homeric  society  was  a temporary  deviation 
due  to  s])ecial  conditions,  which  suspended  the 
normal  development  of  Greek  ethics  (T.  Gomperz, 
Greek  Thinkers,  Eng.  tr. , 1901,  ii.  4). 

6.  The  Athenian  criminal  code. — However  this 
may  be,  when  we  at  length  reach  the  system 
administered  by  the  Athenian  courts,  we  find 
that  the  punishment  no  longer  depends  upon  the 
choice  of  the  individual  avenger,  but  is  prescribed 
by  the  State  (Demosth.  xxiii.  69),  although  the 
kinsman  is  still  required  to  appear  as  the  instru- 
ment which  sets  the  law  in  motion,  unless  the 
murderer  has  been  forgiven  by  his  victim  before 
his  death  (ih.  xxxvii.  59).  The  circumstances  and 
motive  of  the  homicide  are  no  longer  regarded 
as  indifferent,  but  the  various  grades  of  guilt 
are  distinguished  with  precision.  Thus  (1)  the 
supreme  court  of  the  Areopagus,  instituted,  ac- 
cording to  the  legend,  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial 
of  Orestes,  had  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  wilful  homi- 
cide ((j>6voi  eKova-ios).  The  judges  were  the  Council 
of  the  Areopagus,  a body  recruited  from  those 
who  had  served  the  office  of  archon  and  had 
passed  a subsequent  scrutiny,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  ‘ king  ’ archon,  who,  as  exercising 
the  priestly  functions  of  the  old  kings,  testified 
by  his  presence  to  the  religious  character  of  a 
trial  for  blood-guiltiness.  The  penalties  of  death 
and  confiscation  of  goods  followed  a conviction 
(Demosth.  xxi.  43).  The  Areopagus  also  had 
jurisdiction  over  cases  of  wounding  with  malicious 
intent  (rpav/j-a.  is  irpovolas),  of  arson  (TrvpKaid),  and 
of  jjoisoning  (ipapp.dKtiiv  idv  tls  diroKTeipri  Soils).  The 
penalty  for  wounding  and  for  poisoning,  if  death 
did  not  result,  was  banishment  and  confiscation  of 
property ; if  the  poisoning  was  followed  by  death, 
it  was  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  murder 
committed  by  violent  methods. 

(2)  The  second  of  the  courts  dealing  with  homicide 
sat  at  the  Palladion,  a sanctuary  of  Pallas,  outside 
the  walls,  on  the  east  side  of  Athens.  Here  were 
tried  cases  of  involuntary  homicide,  and  of  con- 
spiracy against  the  life  of  another  (jSoilXewis : Arist. 
Besp.  Ath.  57.  3),  as  well  as  those  relating  to  the 
killing  of  a slave,  a resident  alien,  or  a foreigner. 
The  sentence  on  a person  found  guilty  of  involun- 
tary homicide  required  him  to  remain  in  exile  until 
he  had  appeased  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  or, 
if  he  failed  to  do  so,  for  a definite  (but  not  ascer- 
tained) period.  The  death  of  a non-citizen  seems 
also  to  have  been  punishable  with  banishment. 

(3)  Not  far  from  the  Palladion  was  the  Delphmion, 
or  Temple  of  Apollo  Delphinios,  where  all  were 
tried  who  alleged  that  the  homicide  committed  was 
justifiable  or  excusable.  The  examples  given  are 
the  slaying  of  an  adulterer  taken  in  the  act,  death 
on  the  battle-field  in  consequence  of  mistaken 
identity,  and  the  fatal  result  of  an  athletic 
contest. 

(4)  Of  minor  importance  Avas  the  court  in  the 
precinct  of  the  hero  Phreatus  (Lipsius,  p.  130),  on 
the  Piraeus  peninsula,  where  any  person  Avas  tried 
Avho,  Avhile  in  exile  for  involuntary  homicide,  was 
accused  of  murder  or  malicious  Avounding  com- 
mitted before  he  Avent  into  exile.  In  such  circum- 
stances the  accused  pleaded  his  case  from  a boat 
moored  off  the  coast. 

The  judges  in  the  three  courts  last-mentioned 
Avere  a body  knoAvn  as  the  i<ptTaL,  51  in  number, 
about  Avhose  qualifications  and  mode  of  appoint- 
ment there  is  no  information  except  the  vague 
statement  that  they  were  chosen  from  among  the 
Avell-born  citizens.  Their  number  may  be  explained 
by  the  ‘ king  ’ archon  being  counted  as  one  of  them, 
or  may  be  due  to  the  same  principle  as  prevailed  in 
the  jury-courts — the  necessity  of  an  odd  number  in 
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order  to  secure  the  decision  of  a majority  (Lipsius, 
p.  18 ; otherwise  Gilbert,  Handbuch  d.  (jr.  Staats- 
alterthumer'^,  p.  136).  This  system  seems  to  have 
lasted  from  the  time  of  Draco  until  about  the  year 
400  B.C.,  when,  in  place  of  the  ephetcB,  a panel  of 
ordinary  jurymen  (rjkiaaTal)  was  substituted  (Lip- 
sius, p.  41).  The  president  in  these  courts  was 
always  the  ‘ king  ’ archon. 

(5)  Lastly,  there  is  the  court  of  the  Prytaneum, 
composed  of  the  four  tribal  ‘kings’  {(pvXopaa-iXds) 
together  with  the  ‘king’  archon,  who,  when  the 
actual  criminal  could  not  be  discovered,  conducted 
a ceremonial  trial  of  the  weapon  or  of  any  other 
inanimate  object,  such  as  a stone  or  a piece  of 
timber,  by  means  of  which  a death  had  been  caused. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  the  inanimate  instru- 
ment of  death  was  cast  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  State.  A similar  proceeding  took  place  if 
the  death  was  due  to  an  animal  (Arist.  liesp. 
Ath.  57.  4).  Here  we  have  obviously  tlie  sur- 
vival of  a custom  which  went  back  to  a remote 
antiquity. 

In  regard  to  trials  for  homicide,  the  following 
points  of  interest  may  be  noted,  (a)  The  connexion 
of  the  trial  with  the  primitive  blood-feud  is  pre- 
served in  the  requirement  that  the  prosecution 
must  be  undertaken  by  the  nearest  relatives  of  the 
deceased,  (b)  The  trial  always  took  jilace  in  the 
open  air,  in  order  to  avoid  any  possible  pollution 
to  those  present  from  being  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  accused,  (c)  The  fact  that  the  place  of 
trial  was  always  a temple  is  derived  from  the  time 
when  the  slayer  was  protected  by  the  right  of 
asylum,  until  he  had  agreed  with  his  adversaries  on 
the  amount  of  the  blood-price,  (d)  The  accused 
could  withdraw  himself  from  the  trial  not  later 
than  the  conclusion  of  his  opening  speech  (Demosth. 
xxiii.  69),  and,  so  long  as  he  remained  abroad,  his 
life  was  protected  ; but,  if  he  returned  to  Athens, 
he  could  be  put  to  death  with  impunity,  (e)  Cere- 
monial purification  was  required  before  even  an 
involuntary  homicide  could  be  restored  to  his  full 
rights.  {/)  The  court  of  the  Areopagus  was  closely 
associated  with  the  cult  of  the  Erinyes,  who  appear 
as  the  accusers  of  Orestes  not  only  in  ACsch^lus, 
but  in  the  account  preserved  in  Demosth.  xxiii.  66 
(Rohde,  p.  269). 

At  Sparta,  cases  of  homicide  were  tried  before 
the  council  of  elders  {yepovaLa),  where  other  public 
jiroceedings  also  took  place  (Arist.  Pol.  iii.  1,  1275b, 
10).  From  a case  in  whicli  permanent  exile  was 
the  penalty  for  an  act  of  involuntary  homicide 
committed  in  childhood  (Xen.  Anah.  IV.  viii.  ‘25), 
it  has  been  inferred  that  the  rule  of  primitive 
society  had  received  hardly  any  modilication.  For 
offences  punishable  with  death  the  Spartans  adopted 
the  curious  rule  that,  if  a man  was  once  acquitted, 
he  remained  still  liable  to  stand  a second  trial 
(Gilbert,  p.  89).  The  death  penalty  was  carried 
out  by  night ; and  the  condemned  man  was  either 
strangled  in  prison  or  thrown  from  a height  into  a 
hollow  called  KaidSas  (Pint.  Ages.  19  ; Time.  i.  134). 
We  hear  also  of  banishment,  disfranchisement,  and 
money  lines  being  inflicted  as  punishments ; but 
our  information  is  so  meagre  that  we  can  seldom 
distinguish  the  various  crimes  to  which  they  were 
assigned  ; it  appears,  however,  that  cowardice  in 
battle  was  punishable  with  exile  (Time.  v.  72),  and 
TraiSepaiTTLa  with  permanent  disfranchisement  (Pint. 
Mor.  p.  237  C).  In  Boeotia  murder  trials  took 
place  before  the  council  (Xen.  Hell.  Vii.  iii.  5). 

To  return  to  Athens  : it  is  desirable,  before  jiro- 
ceeding  further,  to  mention  certain  salient  charac- 
teristics of  the  administration  of  the  Athenian 
criminal  law  which  distinguish  it  from  the  system 
established  in  Great  Britain.  Every  criminal  pro- 
ceeding was  assigned  to  the  otlice  of  a magistrate 
or  board,  who  took  charge  of  the  necessary  docu- 


ments, heard  all  the  preliminary  applications,  and 
pre.sided  at  the  actual  trial.  But  these  officials 
were  very  far  from  exercising  the  functions  of  a 
modern  judge.  They  had  no  legal  training  or 
experience,  but  were  simply  laymen  holding  office 
for  a year,  a few  l^ing  cho.sen  by  election,  but  the 
majority  owing  their  position  to  the  chance  of  the 
lot.  Their  duties  were  for  the  most  part  minis- 
terial, and  at  the  trial  they  exercised  no  control 
over  the  jury,  who  were  supreme  as  representing 
the  sovereign  people.  These  latter — in  criminal 
trials  a panel,  generally  501  in  number  and  often 
far  larger,  chosen  by  an  elaborate  sj’stem  from  a 
body  of  6000  dicasts  annually  enrolled — were  little 
apt  to  stop  an  irrelevant  argument,  if  it  ajqiealed 
to  their  fancy,  or  to  require  every  statement  of  an 
advocate  to  be  proved  by  strict  evidence  (Mahaflfy, 
Social  Life  in  Greece^,  London,  1877,  p.  387  6'.). 
Their  freedom  from  responsibility  tempted  them  to 
decide  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  moment,  and 
their  ignorance  enabled  anvocates  to  mi^repre-ent 
the  law  without  any  check  but  the  speech  of  the 
other  side.  Moreover,  they  were  often  swayed  by 
political  ])rejudice  and  passion,  and  even,  ;is  we  are 
credibly  informed,  were  prepared  to  swell  the  State 
revenues  by  confiscation  of  the  goods  of  the  accused 
in  order  to  improve  the  security  for  the  jurymen's 
pay  ( Aristoph.  Uj- 1'159  f. ; Lysias,  xxvii.  i).  Tliey 
voted  by  ballot,  and  a simple  majority  prevailed. 
In  many  cases  the  sentence  was  fixed  by  law  [ayuv 
drlpTiTos) ; but,  where  it  was  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  court  {iywv  ti/itjtSs),  the  jurors  had  only  a 
choice  between  two  alternatives,  as  presented  to 
them  by  the  contending  i)arties.  It  is  obvious  that 
any  wider  liberty  would  have  been  attended  with 
serious  practical  difficulties. 

If  the  crime  of  treason  (irpoSoAa.)  was  not  pre- 
cisely defined  in  their  code,  it  was  not  because 
the  Athenians  cared  little  about  the  security'  of 
their  constitutional  liberty.  On  the  contrary,  the 
names  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  were  always 
cherished,  and  special  privileges  granted  to  their 
descendants,  in  order  that  the  Athenians  might 
never  forget  the  dangers  from  which  their  ancestors 
had  been  liberated.  Charges  against  the  oligarchi- 
cal party  of  conspiring  against  the  democracy 
( Aristoph.  Eq.  236),  or  against  some  popular  leader 
as  aiming  at  a ty'ranny,  were  freely  bandied  to  and 
fro  during  the  troublous  times  of  the  I’eloponnesian 
War:  ‘Aye  “conspiracy”  and  “tyrant,”  these 
with  you  are  all  in  all,  | Whatsoe’er  is  brought 
before  y'ou,  be  the  matter  great  or  small  ’ (Aristoph. 
Vesp.  488f.,tr.  Rogers).  The  importance  attached 
to  the  safety  of  the  democracy'  is  attested  by'  the 
provision  of  a special  process  (daayyeXla)  for  the 
impeachment  of  traitors.  Historically',  indeed,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a survival  of  the  only  form  of 
criminal  procedure  known  to  the  primitive  State, 
in  which  there  is  no  distinction  between  a criminal 
trial  and  an  act  of  legislation  (Maine,  pp.  383,  393). 
But  in  practice  this  solemn  proceeding  was  reserved 
for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  serious  public 
oll'ences  which  do  not  admit  of  delay'  (Harpocr.  s.v. 
clcrayyMa).  A law  of  Solon  entrusted  tlie  .A.reo- 
jiagus  with  the  trial  of  those  who  conspired  to 
overthrow  the  democracy  (Arist.  llcsp.  Afh.  8.  4) ; 
but  it  was  at  a later  date— which  has  oeen  fixed  as 
either  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  (Lipsius, 
p.  192),  or  soon  after  the  fall  of  the  Four  Hundred 
(Thalheim,  in  Hermes,  xxxvii.  [1902]  342  tl'.) — that 
a comprehensive  enactment  enumerating  and  de- 
fining various  treasonable  acts  {vSfios  eitrayyeXTLKSi) 
was  passed  into  law.  The  otl'ences  comprised  in 
it  may  be  divided  roughly  into  four  classes:  (1) 
attempts  to  overthrow  the  constitution,  either 
actual  or  constructive ; (2)  the  treacherous  surrender 
of  a fortified  place  or  of  a military  or  naval  force  ; 
(3)  desertion  to  the  enemy,  or  assistance  given  to, 
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or  bribes  received  from,  them  ; ^ (4)  corrirpt  advice 
given  by  a speech  in  the  assembly  (Hyperid.  iii.  22). 
Either  as  included  in  the  scope  of  this  enactment 
or  as  authorized  by  earlier  or  separate  legislation, 
we  find  provision  made  for  proceeding  by  impeach- 
ment against  those  who  made  deceitful  promises  to 
the  people,  and  against  ambassadors  who  were  false 
to  their  duty  (Demosth.  xix.  277,  xx.  ]35).  The 
procedure,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  an  ordinary  criminal 
indictment.  An  impeachment  might  be  either  in- 
stituted before  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred  or 
brought  direct  to  the  Assembly.  In  the  former 
event,  if  the  Council  approved  the  prosecution,  the 
accused  was  forthwith  arrested  (or  held  to  bail  in 
a case  of  lesser  importance),  and  the  decr/xod^Tai 
were  authorized  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
Assembly.  If  the  matter  came  in  the  first  instance 
before  the  people,  it  was  customary  to  direct  a 
preliminary  investigation  by  the  Council ; and 
from  that  point  the  procedure  was  the  same  as  if  it 
had  been  initiated  before  the  Council.  The  trial 
was  either  held  in  the  Assembly,  or,  according  to 
the  more  usual  practice,  remitted  to  one  of  the 
ordinary  law-courts.  If  the  trial  took  place  in  a 
law-court,  the  number  of  dicasts  was  at  least  1000, 
and  we  read  of  as  many  as  2500  being  empanelled 
(Dinarch.  i.  52).  The  penalty  was  usually  death 
and  confiscation  of  goods,  and  invariably  so  after 
about  the  middle  of  the  4th  cent.;  but  there  are 
grounds  for  thinking  that  before  this  time  it 
was  subject  to  assessment,  or  was  sometimes  fixed 
beforehand  by  the  people,  conditionally  upon 
conviction.  As  an  additional  penalty,  in  order 
to  mark  the  enormity  of  the  crime,  the  body  of 
a traitor  was  refused  burial  in  Attica  (Hyperid. 
ii.  20).^  In  early  times,  in  order  to  encourage 
prosecutors  to  undertake  proceedings,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  any  one  who  failed  to  obtain  a fifth 
part  of  the  votes  should  not  be  liable  to  the  usual 
fine  of  1000  drachmm ; but  in  the  year  330,  when 
the  facilities  thus  given  were  abused,  the  privilege 
had  been  withdrawn  (Demosth.  xviii.  250). 

The  remedy  of  ela-ayyeXla  was  also  prescribed  for 
certain  ofi'ences  of  a less  serious  character,  such  as 
official  maladministration,  particularly  in  the  office 
of  an  arbitrator  or  in  the  dockyards ; and  also  to 
rectify  wrongs  committed  against  those  who  were 
in  a dependent  position,  or  had  special  claims  to  pro- 
tection, such  as  orphans  or  heiresses.  In  the  latter 
case  the  process,  tfiough  called  by  the  same  name, 
was  altogether  different,  but  was  distinguished 
from  the  ordinary  indictment  in  various  respects, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  prosecution.  Thus  the 
prosecutor  (1)  was  not  restricted  in  point  of  time, 
but  was  allowed  to  speak  as  long  as  he  wished ; 
(2)  was  subject  to  no  penalty,  if  he  failed  to  secure 
a fifth  part  of  the  votes  ; and  (3)  was  not  required 
to  make  use  of  a writ  of  summons  {irpda-KXrjcns)  when 
laying  his  plaint  (Wyse  on  Isseus,  iii.  46).  But, 
instead  of  going  to  the  Council  or  to  the  Assembly, 
the  prosecutor  made  his  ‘denunciation’  to  the 
chief  archon  {iwibwixoi),  who  exercised  a criminal 
jurisdiction  in  this  matter  corresponding  to  his 
official  superintendence  of  inheritance  cases.  The 
chief  archon  was,  in  fact,  in  a position  similar  to 
that  of  an  English  Lord  Chancellor,  who,  as  repre- 
sented nowadays  by  the  judges  of  the  Chancery 
Division,  has  full  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  and 
properties  of  bis  wards,  and  can  punish  for  con- 
tempt of  Court  those  who  offend  against  his 
decrees  (cf.  Demosth.  xliii.  75).  But,  whereas  the 

3 A famous  instance  of  a trial  of  this  kind  was  the  prosecution 
instituted  by  hycur^jus  a^'ainst  Leocrates,  who  was  alleged  to 
have  abandoned  his  country  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Chseronea. 

^ ft  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  last-named  imovision  was  a 
traditional  usage  of  immemorial  antiquity,  since  it  is  implied  in 
the  sUjry  of  the  burial  of  Polynices  by  his  sister  Antigone  (see 
Eur.  J'hjM.  1030). 


English  judge  exercises  plenary  powers,  the  Athen- 
ian archon,  apart  from  a limited  power  of  imposing 
a fine,  only  conducted  the  interlocutory  proceed- 
ings and  prepared  the  case  for  the  decision  of  the 
dicasts.  In  this  connexion  we  are  informed  that 
the  analogous  offence  of  injuring  parents  included, 
besides  corporal  injury,  refusal  of  food  and  lodging, 
and  neglect  in  performing  the  customary  rites  at 
the  tomb.  A son  convicted  of  maltreatment  of 
parents  was  punished  with  complete  disfranchise- 
ment (dri/«'a),  but  the  procedure  in  his  case  was  by 
way  of  an  ordinary  indictment  before  the  archon 
(Lipsius,  p.  351).  Whether  there  Avas  any  other 
penalty  is  unknoum  ; but,  even  apart  from  a prose- 
cution, candidates  for  office  were  liable  to  be  re- 
jected on  the  scrutiny  (SoKi/j-acrla.),  and  speakers  in 
the  Assembly  ran  a similar  risk,  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  they  were  guilty  of  undutiful  conduct. 
Proceedings  for  injury  done  to  orphans  and 
heiresses  (itrlKK-ripoi.)  might  be  taken  against  their 
guardians,  and  in  the  latter  case  also  against  their 
husbands,  or  their  nearest  male  relatives,  if  these 
attempted  to  avoid  the  obligation  imposed  upon 
them  either  to  marry  the  heiress  or  to  furnish  her 
with  a suitable  dowry.  The  penalty  was  assess- 
able by  the  court ; but,  though  Isseus  (iii.  47)  speaks 
of  the  extreme  punishment  as  applicable  to  such 
cases,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  offence  usually  entailed 
more  than  a heavy  fine  together  with  disfranchise- 
ment. There  Avas  also  the  offence  of  injuring  an 
orphan’s  estate  {o’iKov  6p<pavLKov  KCLKtiaecos),  which 
appears  to  include  misappropriation  or  unlaAvful 
retention,  as  Avell  as  fraudulent  or  negligent  mis- 
management. As  another  parallel  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor’s  poAvers,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
chief  archon  had  jurisdiction  in  lunacy  ; for  to  him 
Avas  preferred  an  indictment  by  the  relatives,  Avhen 
it  was  alleged  that  any  one  had  become  incapable 
of  managing  his  private  affairs  (Arist.  Bcsf.  Ath. 
56.  6).^  The  chief  archon  had  also  jurisdiction  in 
the  indictment  for  idleness  {dpylas  ypa<j>Tp),  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  capable  of  enforcement 
against  a man  who  had  no  property  and  refused  to 
exert  himself  in  order  to  obtain  an  honest  living. 
Unfortunately,  the  information  respecting  it  is 
scanty,  but  it  has  recently  been  suggested  (Lipsius, 
p.  340)  that  its  real  purpose  was  not  so  much 
educational  as  to  vindicate  the  concern  of  the  State 
for  the  due  preservation  of  family  property,  and  to 
punish  the  dissipation  or  improper  alienation  of  an 
inheritance.  Draco  is  said  to  have  made  death  the 
penalty  (Plut.  Sol.  17),  but  Solon  (or  Pisistratus) 
substituted  a fine  of  100  drachmae  on  the  first  and 
second  conviction,  and  complete  disfranchisement 
on  the  third  (Poll.  viii.  89). 

The  ‘ king  ’ archon,  Avhom  Ave  have  already  met 
in  connexion  with  murder  trials,  was  the  presiding 
magistrate  in  prosecutions  for  impiety  {a<rl^ei.a). 
This  offence  had  a Avide  ambit,  ranging  from  acts 
of  sacrilege  to  the  expression  of  speculative  opinions 
on  the  origin  and  government  of  the  universe.  It 
corresponds,  therefore,  in  part  to  blasphemy,  which 
is  still  an  indictable  offence  in  England,  although 
prosecutions  are  noAvadays  practically  unknown.  A 
prosecution  for  impiety  Avas  a convenient  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  the  obscurantists,  if  they  desired  to 
check  the  groAvth  of  revolutionary  opinion,  or  to 
interfere  Avith  the  teaching  of  a successful  op- 
ponent. Thus  it  Avas  used  against  Diagoras  of 
JVtelos  and  Theodoras  the  Cyrenaic,  for  publishing 
atheistic  doctrine  (schol.  on  Aristoph.  Ban.  323  ; 
Diog.  Laert.  ii.  101) ; against  Anaxagoras  for  call- 
ing the  sun  a fiery  mass  (Diels,  Fragmente  der 
Vorsokratiker,  i.^  [Berlin,  1906]  294) ; against  Pro- 
1 The  best-known  instance  is  that  of  Sophocles,  against  whom 
proceedings  of  this  kind  are  said  to  have  been  taken  by  his  son 
lophon  ( Vit.  Soph. ; Plut.  Mor.  p.  785  A)— although  the  story 
may  well  have  arisen  from  the  malicious  gibe  of  a comic  poet 
(Lipsius,  p.  366). 
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tagoras  for  opening  his  treatise  on  the  gods  with  a 
.profession  of  inability  to  say  whether  they  existed 
or  not,  or  what  they  were  (Diels,  ii.^  [1907]  625)  ; 
and  against  Socrates,  whose  indictment  charged 
liim  with  corrupting  the  young  men  by  introducing 
the  worship  of  deities  other  than  those  recognized 
by  the  State  (Plato,  Apol.  24  B).  On  the  other 
hand,  Alcibiades  was  impeached  (dcriyyiXOr])  on  the 
delation  of  an  informer  for  holding  a 

mock  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  in  his 
own  house  (Plut.  Alcib.  22) ; and  an  information 
i^vdei^is)  was  laid  against  Andocides  for  taking 
part  in  a sacrificial  act,  while  under  a disability 
previously  imposed  (Andoc.  i.  71).  The  sacri- 
legious robbery  of  sacred  property  from  a temple 
was  treated  as  a distinct  crime,  and  was  punishable 
with  death,  deprivation  of  the  right  of  burial,  and 
confiscation  of  goods,  on  an  indictment  preferred 
before  the  thesmothetoe  (ypa<})^  UpoirvXlai).  Thus 
various  forms  of  procedure  may  have  been  open  to 
the  accuser,  as  Demosthenes  (xxii.  27)  takes  occa- 
sion to  remark  ; but,  so  far  as  our  information 
goes,  the  trial  always  took  place  before  a heliastic 
court.  A single  exception,  known  to  us  from  the 
7th  speech  of  Lysias,  relates  to  the  charge  of 
uprooting  the  stump  (tnyKtSs)  of  a sacred  olive-tree. 
Here  the  cause  was  pleaded  before  the  Council  of 
the  Areopagus,  under  whose  supervision  these 
olive-trees  had  been  placed.  In  this  case  the 
punishment  was  fixed  by  law — death  for  destroy- 
ing a tree,  and  banishment  for  removing  a stump. 
For  impiety  in  general,  however,  the  penalty- 
death,  banishment,  confiscation  of  goods,  or  money 
fine — was  left  to  the  assessment  of  the  jury,  as  is 
known  from  the  celebrated  trial  of  Socrates. 

Adultery  (p.oixda.)  was  treated  at  Athens  as  a 
eriminal  oft'ence,  and  was  punished  with  severity, 
as  was  natural  in  a society  which  tolerated  concu- 
binage. The  adulterer  might  be  prosecuted  on  an 
indictment  laid  before  the  thesmothetce  (Arist. 
Resp.  Ath.  69.  3),  and  the  sentence  was  probably 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  court  (Lipsius,  p.  432). 
But  the  injured  husband  could  also  take  the  law 
into  his  own  hands.  He  might  either  kill  the 
adulterer,  and  plead  justifiable  homicide  in  answer 
to  any  proceedings  taken  against  him  ; or  he  might 
detain  or  exact  sureties  from  him,  until  he  was 
satisfied  by  a money  payment.  In  the  latter  case, 
however,  the  alleged  adulterer  could  maintain  an 
action  for  false  imprisonment  (dSl/cws  dpxOrjvai  its 
fioixbv)  against  the  husband,  and,  if  successful,  was 
released  from  any  undertaking  he  had  given  under 
duress.  If  the  husband  continued  to  live  with  a 
declared  adulteress,  he  suffered  disfranchisement ; 
and  the  adulteress  herself  was  forbidden  to  enter 
the  temples  or  to  wear  the  customary  ornaments  of 
free  women.  If  she  infringed  these  restrictions, 
she  might  be  subjected  with  impunity  to  any  injury 
short  of  death  ([Dem.]  lix.  87).  Stringent  penalties 
were  in  force  against  those  who  procured  youths 
or  girls  for  immoral  purposes  {irpoayoiydai),  and 
a total  disability  was  imposed  automatically  upon 
those  who  had  prostituted  themselves,  so  that,  if 
they  exercised  any  civil  right,  they  became  liable 
to  an  indictment  (ypa(j>^  ^raip-fjcrem),  and,  if  con- 
victed, to  be  sentenced  to  death.  Cf.  also  art. 
Adultery  (Greek). 

In  dealing  with  other  crimes  of  violence  against 
persons  or  property,  we  have  to  take  into  account 
a large  variety  of  procedure.  Thus  Demosthenes 
(xxii.  25  fl'.),  having  occasion  to  point  out  that 
Solon,  in  providing  different  remedies  for  single 
crimes,  intended  to  ensure  that  no  law-breaker 
should  go  free  by  reason  of  the  poverty  or  in- 
capacity of  his  accuser,  illustrated  his  remarks  by 
the  example  of  theft,  in  which  the  injured  party 
might  proceed  either  by  way  of  arrest  (Airaywyi)], 
by  leading  the  magistrates  themselves  to  the  spot 


where  the  culprit  was  to  be  found  and  requiring 
them  to  seize  him  (i<prr/ri<ji.s),  by  an  ordinai-y 
indictment  {ypa(pri),  or,  lastly,  by  a civil  action 
(BIkt]).  Similarly,  he  tliinks  it  difficult  to  imagine 
that  any  one  who  was  proved  to  have  committed 
assault  and  battery  could  escape  punLshment  at 
Athens  (liv.  17).  For,  in  the  first  place,  an  action 
for  slander  (KaK-pyopias  01x57)  had  lieen  devised  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  the  otlence  at  all,  or  at 
least  to  minimize  its  occurrence  ; and,  if  it  was 
committed,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  indictment 
for  assault  (ypa.(pp  uppeoji),  there  was  an  action  for 
battery  {SIkti  a.Mas),  or,  if  the  offence  was  so  grave 
as  to  require  it,  a prosecution  for  unlawful  wound- 
ing {rpatjpuxTOf)  before  the  Areopagus  (see  above). 
In  certain  circumstances  there  was  still  another 
remedy.  When  Demosthenes,  acting  as  choregus 
at  the  Dionysia,  was  grossly  assaulted  by  Midias, 
instead  of  contenting  him.self  with  a personal 
suit,  he  made  a public  complaint  {TpopoXri)  before 
the  Assembly  in  order  to  obtain  the  authorization 
of  the  people  for  the  institution  of  proceed- 
ings. The  object,  of  course,  was  to  make  full  use 
of  the  prejudice  which  would  be  excited  against 
the  defendant  by  a decree  of  the  people  ; and 
perhaps,  in  the  ca.se  of  an  aspiring  politician,  it 
might  be  more  advantageous  to  obtain  the  ad- 
vertisement of  a public  debate  on  his  wrongs  than 
to  rest  content  with  the  satisfaction  to  be  gained 
from  a heliastic  court  alone.  But  the  Trpo^oX^  had 
only  a limited  range,  being  confined,  according 
to  our  authorities,  as  now  interpreted  (Lip.sius, 
p,  214  f.),  to  charges  against  sycophants,  i.e.  false 
accusers,  or  those  who  had  made  use  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings in  order  to  extort  money,  or  for  some 
fraudulent  purpose,  but  only  when  their  false 
professions  had  misled  the  people ; and  against 
those  who  committed  an  outrage  during  the  pro- 
gress of  certain  religious  festivals,  such  as  the 
Dionysia  or  Eleusinia.  If  a vote  was  given 
against  the  accused  (Karax^tporovla),  the  prosecutor 
proceeded  to  lay  his  complaint  before  the  t/icsino- 
thctw  (Arist.  liesp.  Ath.  59.  2),  and  the  trial 
proceeded  in  the  ordinary  way.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  peculiarity  which,  according  to  a recent 
view,  attached  to  the  trial  of  a irpo^oXi)  as  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  prosecutions  in  which  the 
punishment  was  assessable  by  the  court.  In 
ordinary  cases,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
judges  were  compelled  to  select  one  of  two 
alternatives ; but,  in  the  speech  against  Midias, 
Demosthenes  invites  the  jury  to  assess  any  penalty 
which  they  think  adequate,  and  implies  that  this 
may  range  from  death  or  confiscation  of  goods  to  a 
paltry  fine  (§§  21,  151,  152).  (See  Goodwin’s  Demos- 
thenes against  Midias,  Cambridge,  1906,  p.  161  ; 
otherwise,  Lipsius,  p.  218.) 

Of  the  other  processes  mentioned  above,  the  most 
important  was  the  arrest,  which  was  applicable  to 
certain  classes  of  offenders,  when  open!}"  detected 
in  crime.  These  were  known  comprehensively  as 
malefactors  (KaKoOpyot),  and  specifically  as  thieves 
(xX^TTTai,  a term  not  including  every  offender  of 
this  kind,  but  only  such  as  stole  by  night  or  in  a 
gymnasium,  or,  it  the  theft  took  place  by  day 
and  under  other  conditions,  stole  property  of  the 
value  of  more  than  fifty  drachmre,  or,  if  the  crime 
was  committed  in  the  harbours,  of  more  than 
ten  draclimre  [Demosth.  xxiv.  113]),  kidnappers 
{dvSpairoSiffTai),  highwaymen  (\u5ro5urai),  burglars 
(roixwpi’Xoi),  and  jtickpockets  {paWavTiordpot).  Such 
cases  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  police 
magistrates  known  as  the  Eleven,  and  the  punish- 
ment was  death.  If  the  crime  was  admitted, 
punishment  followed  at  once  ; but,  if  it  was  denied, 
the  culprit  was  kept  in  durance  until  trial  (Arist. 
Resp.  Ath.  62.  1),  unless  ho  was  bailed  out  by  three 
citizens  (Antiph.  v.  17).  The  process  of  arrest 
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seems  gradually  to  have  been  extended,  so  that  it 
was  sometimes  employed  against  murderers,  as  in 
the  speech  of  Antiphon,  de  ccede  Herodis,  and  in 
that  of  Lysias  against  Agoratus.  An  entirely 
distinct  application  of  the  process  must  be  recog- 
nized when  it  was  directed  against  those  who, 
while  under  disability  (Arifioi),  had  usurped  the 
privileges  which  they  had  forfeited,  and  against 
exiles  who  had  returned  home.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  cases  the  penalty  was  assessable,  except 
for  those  who  were  already  under  ban  of  death.  If 
the  intending  prosecutor  had  not  sufficient  strength 
or  courage  to  arrest  the  felon  himself,  he  could 
fetch  a magistrate  to  the  spot  and  get  him  to  act 
{^(priyrja-ii).  It  is  probable  that  this  proceeding  was 
the  complement  of  arrest,  and  applicable  to  the 
same  crimes ; but  the  evidence  is  scanty,  and 
touches  only  the  cases  of  theft  (Demosth.  xxii. 
26),  the  harbouring  of  fugitives,  and  the  secret 
retention  of  State  property  (Suid.  s.v.). 

There  is  often  mentioned,  in  conjunction  with 
arrest,  the  process  of  information  This 

answers  to  the  second  kind  of  arrest  mentioned 
above,  and  was  employed  against  State-debtors, 
returned  exiles,  murderers,  and  generally  all  who, 
being  under  disability,  frequented  places  or  per- 
formed acts  from  which  they  were  excluded  by 
law.  In  the  case  of  State-debtors  the  presiding 
officers  were  the  thesmothetas  (Demosth.  xxiv.  22) ; 
in  other  cases  the  Eleven  (Arist.  Resp.  Ath.  52.  1). 
The  penalty  naturally  varied  according  to  the 
gravity  of  the  offence,  and  was  often  assessable,  as 
in  the  case  of  a disqualified  dicast  assuming  to  act 
as  such  (Arist.  Resp.  Ath.  63.  3) ; but,  if  a State- 
debtor  usurped  the  functions  of  a public  official,  he 
was  liable  to  the  death-^ienalty  (Demosth.  xx. 
166). 

If  a man  whose  goods  had  been  stolen  was  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  use  the  process  of  arrest,  he 
might  proceed  by  way  of  indictment  for  theft  {ypa<pr] 
kXotttjs)  before  the  thesmothetce,  as  an  alternative  to 
the  civil  action  for  the  same  delict.  Draco’s  code 
had  made  death  the  sole  penalty  for  theft  (Pint. 
Sol.  17),  but  later  legislation  allowed  the  court  to 
fix  the  penalty.  Imprisonment  might  be  inflicted 
in  addition  to  the  main  penalty,  and  disfranchise- 
ment followed  a conviction. 

For  personal  injury  resulting  from  an  assault,  or 
for  acts  of  shameful  and  indecent  insult  to  the 
person  of  child,  woman,  freeborn  man,  or  slave,  the 
appropriate  remedy  was  an  indictment  for  wanton 
assault  (i!/3pews  ypafij),  before  the  thesmothetce.  The 
essence  of  the  offence,  as  distinguished  from  the 
battery  which  might  be  made  the  foundation  of  a 
civil  action  (aMas  Bikti),  lay  in  the  motive  which 
prompted  the  outward  act.  A mere  blow,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle  (Rhet.  i.  13. 1374a,  13),  is  not  neces- 
sarily a sign  of  wantonness,  but  only  when  the 
object  to  be  attained  is  the  disgrace  of  the  sufferer 
or  the  pleasure  of  the  striker.  The  penalty  was 
assessable,  and  might  amount  to  death  in  serious 
cases  ; but  it  was  subject  to  the  peculiar  provision 
that  the  vote  was  taken  immediately  after  the 
verdict  on  the  main  issue,  without  the  usual  op- 
portunity being  given  to  the  parties  to  recommend 
their  respective  assessments  (Lipsius,  p.  428  f. ). 

We  must  next  consider  offences  connected  with 
the  unlawful  assumption  or  fraudulent  exercise  of 
civil  privileges.  Pericles  had  carried  a law  that 
an  Athenian  citizen  must  be  the  oft'spring  of  a 
father  and  mother  who  were  both  Athenians 
(Arist.  Resp.  Ath.  26.  4) ; and  it  was  re-enacted  in 
tfie  archonship  of  Euclides,  with  a saving  clause  to 
guard  existing  rights.  Any  one  who  exercised  the 
riglits  of  a citizen  without  being  entitled  to  them 
was  liable  to  indictment  by  a common  informer  as 
an  alien  (^erlas  ypaf-q),  and,  if  convicted,  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  sold  as  a slave.  Further,  if  such  a 


person  procured  his  acquittal  by  bribei’y  or  collusion, 
he  was  amenable  to  the  same  penalty  {diopo^eAas 
ypaff).  Similarly,  a resident  alien  (p-iroiKOi),  who 
neglected  to  enroll  himself  under  a patron,  could  be 
incficted  {dirpocrraffiov  ypaff)  before  the  third  archon, 
known  as  the  ‘ polemarch,’  who  exercised  over 
p,troiKoi  the  same  jurisdiction  which  belonged  to 
the  chief  archon  in  regard  to  full  citizens. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  existence  of  such  proceedings  opened  a 
favourable  field  for  the  crime  of  malicious  prosecution,  and 
helped  to  swell  the  class  of  persons  who  made  their  living  by 
preying  on  the  fears  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The  plays  of  Aris- 
tophanes are  full  of  references  to  the  contemptible  class  of 
sycophants  which  flourished  during  the  latter  part  of  the  5th 
cent.,  and,  in  order  to  protect  society  against  their  depredations, 
the  fullest  opportunity  was  given  to  proceed  against  them  by 
indictment  or  otherwise  (Isocr.  xv.  313  ff.),  and  the  assessment 
of  the  penalty  was  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  ofi'ence  of  perjury — the 
only  crime  which  Homer  (II.  iii.  278)  mentions  as 
visited  with  punishment  after  death — was  con- 
sidered, if  committed  by  a witness  in  the  course 
of  a trial,  to  demand  nothing  more  than  a civil 
remedy  {\f/ev8op.apTvplwv  SUrj) ; although  disfranchise- 
ment was  one  of  the  consequences  which  might 
result  if  the  defendant  lost  such  an  action  (Isaeus, 
V.  17) ; and  it  followed  automatically  if  he  was 
convicted  three  times.  On  the  other  hand,  falsely 
to  swear  to  the  service  of  a summons  rendered  the 
perjurer  liable  to  criminal  proceedings  (i/'cuSoxXijreias 
ypafrj),  in  which  he  might  even  be  punished  with 
death  (Demosth.  liii.  18).  A triple  conviction  led 
to  the  same  result  as  the  similar  conviction  of  a 
perjured  witness. 

An  indictment  for  bribery  {Sdipur)  might  be  laid 
not  only  against  officials,  but  against  all  others 
who  received,  or  gave,  or  promised  a bribe,  with 
the  object  of  conferring  or  procuring  an  advantage 
to  the  detriment  of  the  State  or  of  any  individual 
citizen.  Moreover,  a magistrate  who,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  of  office,  was  convicted,  at 
the  scrutiny  conducted  by  the  hayurral,  of  having 
embezzled  or  taken  bribes,  was  fined  ten  times  the 
amount  in  question  (Arist.  Resp.  Ath.  54.  2).  The 
penalty  of  tenfold  compensation  also  attached  to  a 
conviction  on  the  general  indictment,  and  was 
exacted  from  any  official  convicted  of  the  em- 
bezzlement of  public  funds,  on  an  indictment 
before  the  thesmothetce  (kXottt;  S-q/noa-lcov,  or  lepCiv, 
XPvp-dTuv).  A separate  indictment  {ScKcurpLoO)  ex- 
isted to  meet  the  ease  of  bribes  given  to,  or 
received  by,  a member  of  the  Assembly,  the 
Council,  or  the  jury-panel,  or  an  advocate 
{(Tvvriyopos),  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  a 
decision  by  any  of  the  bodies  concerned.  The 
only  penalty  mentioned  is  that  of  death  (Isocr. 
viii.  50). 

The  earliest  recorded  instance  of  the  bribery  of  a jury  is  that 
of  Anytus,  afterwards  notorious  as  the  accuser  of  Socrates,  who 
succeeded  by  this  means  in  escaping  an  adverse  verdict  after 
the  failure  of  the  expedition  to  Pylos  in  409  (Arist.  Resp.  Ath. 
27).  Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  been  ordered  to  pay  a fine  of 
fifty  talents  in  connexion  with  the  affair  of  Harpalus  (Plut. 
Dein.  26) ; but  neither  from  this  not  entirely  credible  state- 
ment, nor  from  the  mention  by  Dinarchus  of  the  death-penalty 
(i.  60),  can  any  inference  be  drawn  as  to  the  penalties  incident  to 
an  ordinary  prosecution  for  bribery. 

Debasing  the  coinage  was  a crime  punishable 
with  death  (Demosth.  xx.  167,  xxiv.  212). 

Military  offences  were  tried  before  the  generals, 
with  a jury  composed  of  the  comrades  of  the 
offender.  Our  authorities  distinguish  refusal  to 
join  when  summoned  (da-TpaTeias),  cowardice  in  the 
ranks  (XiTrora^hv),  loss  of  the  shield  in  flight,  and 
corresponding  delinquencies  in  the  naval  service 
(dvavpaxiov,  Xitrovavrlov).  Conviction  was  followed 
by  loss  of  civic  rights,  but  not  by  confiscation  of 
property. 

If  a State-debtor  procured  the  erasure  of  his 
name  from  the  register  without  liquidating  the 
debt,  both  he  and  the  official  by  whose  neglect  or 
fraud  the  State  had  been  prejudiced  ivere  liable  to 
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indictment  before  the  thesmothetm  {dypat^iov) ; and 
any  one  whose  name  was  wrongly  inserted  could 
take  similar  proceedings  against  the  wrongdoer 
(tpevBeyyparpijs),  or  if  the  proper  oliicer  did  not 
erase  his  name  after  lie  had  paid  (/JouXei/o-ews). 

The  general  formula  defining  grades  of  punish- 
ment distinguishes  bodily  sitffering  and  money 
payment  (6,ti,  xpv  TraSecv  ij  iwoTeiaai).  Death,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  not  infrequently  imposed  by  law  ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  temper  of  the  administra- 
tion was  lenient,  and  a death  sentence  was  less 
frequent  in  practice  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the 
code.  A striking  testimony  to  the  humanity  of 
the  Athenians  is  the  abhorrence  excited  by  any 
punishment  involving  torture  or  mutilation  ; and 
penal  acts  of  this  kind  are  hardly  ever  mentioned 
in  literature  except  as  characterizing  the  excesses 
of  tyrants  or  the  savagery  of  barbarians  (see  esp. 
iEseh.  Eum.  186  tf.).  Imprisonment  is  rarely 
mentioned  as  a penalty  (Lys.  vi.  22 ; Plat.  Apol. 
37  C) ; and  it  might  be  said  that,  where  we  immure 
the  criminal  for  the  benefit  of  society,  the  Athenian 
code  secured  the  same  end  by  disfranchisement 
(driyla).  This  requires  a few  words  of  explanation. 
For  the  members  of  a modern  State,  who  are  more 
conscious  of  the  burdens  attaching  to  citizenship 
than  of  its  privileges,  an  effort  of  imagination  is 
needed  in  order  to  realize  what  com^ilete  dis- 
franchisement meant  to  an  Athenian.  Athens 
was  a comparatively  small  city,  as  measured  by 
the  standards  of  to-day,  with  a proletariat  slave- 
class,  and  a considerable  number  of  resident  aliens  ; 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  an  imperial  city,  proud 
of  its  past  and  with  a world-wide  reputation.  An 
Athenian  citizen  valued  his  civic  privileges  as 
highly  as  his  life.  To  be  excluded  from  holding 
any  office  or  exercising  any  public  function  in  a 
community  where  all  citizens  aspired  to  share  in 
the  government,  and  to  be  forbidden  to  appear  in 
the  market-place  or  to  take  part  in  any  public 
festival  where  every  one  lived  in  the  open  air,  and 
where  the  frequently  recurring  festivals  were  the 
chief  enjoyments  of  life,  placed  a ban  upon  the 
convicted  man  which  made  him  an  outcast  from 
all  his  fellows.  Thus  we  find  disfranchisement, 
with  or  without  confiscation  of  goods,  as  a normal 
punishment  for  all  kinds  of  serious  oll'ences,  such 
as  sacrilege,  treason,  bribery,  embezzlement,  and 
injury  to  parents  (Andoc.  i.  74).  In  these  cases 
the  disability  was  permanent ; but  it  was  also 
adopted  against  State-debtors  as  a means  of  en- 
forcing payment,  and  was  removed  as  soon  as  the 
liability  was  discharged.  There  were  also  cases 
of  partial  disability,  as  when  a man  was  forbidden 
to  speak  in  the  Assembly,  or  to  become  a member 
of  the  Council  (Andoc.  i.  76).  So,  if  the  prosecutor 
in  a public  indictment  threw  up  Ins  case,  or  failed 
to  obtain  a fifth  part  of  the  votes,  he  lost  the 
right  of  again  instituting  another  proceeding  of 
the  same  kind  (Demosth.  xxi.  103).  Cf.  also  art. 
Atimia. 

Lastly,  it  remains  to  notice  the  formalities 
attending  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  If  the 
sentence  was  one  of  death,  or  if  imjirisonment 
was  involved  in  it,  the  convicted  person  passed 
under  the  charge  of  the  Eleven,  who  had  control 
over  the  State  prisons.  Common  criminals,  known 
as  malefactors  (KaKovpyoi),  were  fastened  in  a frame 
and  cudgelled  to  death  {diroTv/xiravia'fxds)  by  the 
executioner  (077/iios).  The  same  official  undertook 
the  duty  of  ‘ throwing  into  the  pit  ’ {els  t6  fidpaOpov 
tyPoKeiv) — a form  of  e.xecution  which  was  at  one 
time  employed  for  traitors  (Pint.  Aristid.  3 ; Xen. 
Hell.  I.  vii.  20).  The  more  familiar  penalty, 
however,  which  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time 
during  the  domination  of  the  Thirty  (Lipsius,  p. 
77),  was  to  give  to  the  condemned  criminal  a cup 


of  hemlock-juice  [K^veiov],  which  was  administered 
by  an  official  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Eleven.  ^ 
It  the  accused  was  condemned  to  be  sold  as  a slave, 
he  was  handed  over  to  the  TroiX-z/rat,  who  sold  him 
to  the  highest  bidder.  Confiscated  goods  were  sold 
by  the  same  board,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  con- 
cealment, a common  informer  was  permitted  to 
make  a schedule  {aTror/ptKjiy)  of  any  property  which 
he  alleged  to  be  liable  to  confiscation,  and,  if  he 
succeeded  on  the  trial  of  the  issue,  he  was  entitled 
to  retain  for  himself  three-quarters  of  the  value 
(Demosth.  liii.  2).  Sometimes,  in  important  cases, 
a special  body  of  commissioners  (irp-yral)  was 
appointed  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  property 
liable  to  seizure.  Fines  imposed  by  the  court 
were  collected  by  the  irpdKTopes,  who  handed  the 
money  over  to  the  treasury  officials  (dTroo^jcrai). 
The  enforcement  of  the  negative  penalty  of  dis- 
franchisement was  secured  by  the  severe  punish- 
ment provided  for  those  who  ventured  to  infringe 
the  limitations  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
sentence. 

7.  Such,  in  rough  outline,  was  the  criminal  code 
which  was  administered  in  the  Athenian  law-courts 
at  the  height  of  their  power.  That  a le<;al  system 
so  searching  and  comprehensive  should  have  come 
into  existence  within  so  comparatively  short  a 
time  is  remarkable  enough ; but  the  spirit  of 
humanity  and  enlightenment  which  it  di.spla3's, 
the  variety  of  procedure,  the  minuteness  of  sub- 
division designed  to  meet  every  possible  manifesta- 
tion of  crime,  and  the  securities  taken  against 
every  form  of  personal  violence,  alike  sliow  that, 
in  the  province  of  law,  Greek  civilization  did  not 
fall  far  short  of  the  eminence  which  it  attained  in 
art  and  literature.  The  ilefects  of  the  system,  as 
has  already  been  indicated,  were  due  to  its  faulty 
administration  by  the  juries,  to  the  absence  of  a 
trained  legal  profession,  and  to  the  non-existence 
of  records  to  secure  continuity  of  decision. 

8.  Views  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. — The  laws  of 
Athens  were  the  expression  of  the  best  opinion  of 
an  unusually  intelligent  community,  and  even  the 
most  advanced  thinkers,  who  were  readj'  enough 
to  criticize  ilefects  in  the  constitution,  found  but 
little  to  improve  upon  in  the  criminal  code.  XVhen 
Plato  set  out,  in  the  9th  book  of  the  Laics,  to 
provide  the  citizens  of  his  pattern  State  with  a 
revised  series  of  statutes,  the  amendments  which 
he  advocated  were  made,  not  so  much  from  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Athenian  code,  as  from  a 
desire  to  preserve  intact  the  essential  features  of 
his  reformed  community.  Thus,  he  objected  to 
the  punishment  of  disfranchisement,  and  to  that 
of  perpetual  banishment,  because  thej’  would 
interfere  with  the  permanent  occupation  of  the 
lots  which  were  assigned  to  the  citizens  (866  H,  C). 
For  similar  reasons,  fines  were  to  be  indicted  more 
sparingly  than  was  usual  at  Athens ; and  a more 
frequent  resort  to  dogging  and  the  pillory — forms 
of  ininishment  odious  to  the  Athenian  mind,  how- 
ever familiar  at  Sparta  (Grote,  Flato,  London, 
1865,  iii.  433) — was  recommended.  The  motive 
which  prompted  these  changes,  and  which  informs 
the  whole  body  of  his  legislation,  is  derived  from 
his  conception  of  the  real  nature  of  crime  and  the 
object  which  punishment  shouhl  seek.  It  should, 
however,  be  remembered  that,  as  his  citizens  were 
a carefully  selected  and  highlj’-  educated  body,  ho 
anticipated  that  crime  would  be  a rare  occ\irrence, 
and  that  legislation  was  needed  only  by  way  of 
precaution  against  the  perversity  of  human  nature 
(853  C-E).  Now,  Socrates  had  taught  that  virtue 
is  fundamentally  a matter  of  knowledge,  and  that 

1 Tliere  are  occasional  references  in  Greek  literature  to 
stoniiiff  ns  a traditional  mode  of  execution  tor  heinous  otVcuces ; 
liut  it  was  ratlier  a si\rvival  of  the  custom  of  human  sacrillco 
tlian  the  enaotmeut  of  a Ic^al  code.  See  .T.  G.  Frazer,  Faiisanias, 
hondon,  tS93,  iii.  417 ; Verrall  on  A2sch.  Ag.  H07. 
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wrongful  action  necessarily  proceeds  from  ignor- 
ance. Hence  the  paradox  that  no  one  is  willingly 
unjust ; for,  if  a man  knows  the  good,  he  will 
follow  it.  To  this  doctrine  Plato  consistently 
adhered  in  his  latest  work  (860  D,  E),  and  it  is 
obvious  that  it  cuts  at  the  root  of  the  common 
distinction  of  jurisprudence  between  voluntary 
and  involuntary  Avrongs.  But  Plato  did  not  deny 
the  existence  of  injustice  or  of  voluntary  Avrong 
{(Kovtna  afiapT-rniara) ; only  he  gave  a new  connota- 
tion to  these  terms,  based  upon  the  principles  of 
his  OAvn  psychology.  Thus,  injustice  is  due  to  the 
dominance  in  the  soul  of  unreasoning  emotion — 
either  anger  or  desire,  the  stimulus  of  pain  or  of 
pleasure ; but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  emotions 
are  controlled  by  the  reason,  it  is  no  longer  possible 
for  a man  to  commit  an  unjust  act,  although  his 
actions  may  be  misguided  and  harmful  to  others. 
For,  though  the  reason  may  be  strong  to  master 
the  loAver  impulses,  yet  its  successful  operation 
may  be  impeded  by  ignorance  or  prejudice ; and 
in  this  manner  voluntary  error  is  possible  (Grote, 
iii.  399).  It  follows  that  the  chief  aims  of  the 
laAv-giver  Avill  be  at  once  by  education  to  subdue 
the  passions,  by  compensation  to  make  amends  to 
the  sufferer,  by  prescribed  penalties  to  deter,  and 
by  enforced  penalties  to  cliasten  and  reform.* 
Above  all,  the  spirit  of  his  laws  must  be  such  as 
to  strengthen  and  guide  the  rational  faculty  by 

firescribing  such  beliefs  as  are  agreeable  to  abso- 
ute  reason.  It  is  only  when  the  evil  is  recognized 
as  incurable  that  death  is  a suitable  penalty,  best 
for  the  criminal  himself,  and  useful  as  an  example 
to  others. 

Plato  recognized  tAvo  aspects  of  punishment,  the 
corrective  (Adam  on  Eep.  380  B)  and  the  preven- 
tive, both  of  Avhich  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
a purely  vindictive  exercise  of  authority  {Gorg. 
525  A ; Prot.  324  A ; Legg.  854  B,  934  A).  In  the 
same  Avay  Aristotle  distinguished  vengeance,  the 
object  of  Avhich  is  the  satisfaction  of  the  inflicter, 
from  chastisement  directed  to  the  good  of  the 
criminal  [Bhet.  i.  10,  1369b,  13 ; Eth.  Nic.  ii.  3, 
1104b,  16);  and,  in  entire  agTeement  Avith  Plato, 
he  held  that,  whereas  good  men  may  be  ad- 
monished, others,  whose  vice  is  incurable,  must  be 
cast  out  (ib.  x.  9,  1180a,  9).  ElseAvhere  he  speaks 
of  corrective  justice  {diopdtvriKbv  SUaLov)  as  proceed- 
ing by  arithmetical  proportion,  indemnifying  the 
injured  party  by  subtracting  from  the  gain  of  the 
wrongdoer  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  his 
victim  (ib.  v.  4,  1132a,  10),  as  distinguished  from 
distributive  justice,  Avhich  seeks  to  establish  a 
geometrical  proportion  according  to  the  respec- 
tive merits  of  the  individuals  concerned ; but  in 
the  Politics,  Avhere  we  might  have  looked  for  a 
reasoned  treatment  of  punishments,  nothing  of 
the  kind  is  to  be  found. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  provisions  Avhich 
Plato  recommended  for  the  punishment  of  sacri- 
lege, homicide,  and  Avounding ; but  it  deserves  to 
be  remarked,  as  shoAving  that  he  Avas  alive  to 
the  defects  of  the  Athenian  jury-courts,  that  he 
refrained  from  drawing  up  precise  enactments  to 
fit  every  possible  contingency,  because  he  trusted 
largely  to  the  discretion  of  his  select  and  well- 
trained  court,  wliicli  Avas  established  to  take  the 

ill  ace  of  the  Council  of  the  Areopagus  (876  B-E). 
t should  further  be  noticed  that,  while  generally 
adopting,  Avith  slight  alterations,  the  provisions  of 
the  Athenian  code,  in  dealing  with  the  offence  of 
battery  he  left  the  beaten  person  to  defend  himself 
as  best  he  miglit,  unless  he  happened  to  be  twenty 
years  older  than  his  assailant  (879  C).  In  thus 
1 Similarly  the  StoicH,  as  reported  by  Seneca,  de  Clem.  i.  22.  1. 
Ad  practif»i  reformers  they  were  very  far  from  carrying  to  its 
logical  conclusion  the  doctrine  tiiat  all  crimes  are  equal,  not- 
withstanding the  banter  of  Horace  (Sat.  i.  3,  121)  and  Cicero 
(pro  Mur.  Cl). 


training  the  young  to  endure  blows,  and  in  inculcat- 
ing reverence  for  old  age,  Plato  was  showing  his 
preference  for  the  methods  of  Spartan  discipline. 
But  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  Plato’s  legis- 
lative experiments  Avas  the  intolerant  enactment 
against  religious  heresy.  He  distinguished  three 
classes  of  heretics ; (1)  those  who  do  not  believe 
in  gods  at  all;  (2)  those  Avho  believe  that  gods 
exist,  but  do  not  concern  themselves  Avith  human 
affairs ; (3)  those  Avho  believe  that  the  gods  may  be 
propitiated  by  prayers  or  sacrifice  (885  B).  Of 
these  classes  the  third  is  the  most  pernicious  ; but 
any  one  who  was  found  guilty  of  impiety  as  falling 
under  any  of  the  three  classes,  even  if  his  conduct 
was  otherAvise  free  from  blame,  Avas  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  five' years  ; and,  if  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  was  still  unrepentant,  he  must  be  put  to 
death  (909  A).  Further,  if  the  offence  of  heresy 
was  found  aggravated  by  bad  conduct,  the  offender 
must  be  kept  in  solitary  confinement  until  he 
died,  and,  after  death,  refused  the  rites  of  burial. 

Literature. — The  chief  authority  on  Athenian  jurisprudence 
is  J.  H.  Lipsius,  Das  attische  Ilecht  und  Dechtsverfahren,  pt. 
i.,  Leipzig,  1905,  pt.  ii.,  1908  ; but,  as  the  work  is  not  yet  com- 
plete, it  is  still  necessary  to  refer  to  the  same  writer’s  revised 
edition  of  Meier-Schomann,  Der  attische  Process,  Berlin, 
1883-1887.  See  also  C.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrhuch  der  griech. 
Rechtsalterthilmer,  ed.  Thalheim,  Freiburg,  1884  ; G.  F.  Scho- 
mann,  Lehrhuch  der  griech.  Alterthiimer*,  ed.  Lipsius,  Berlin, 
1897,  esp.  vol.  i.  pp.  506-537 ; G.  Gilbert,  Handbuch  der  griech. 
Staatsalterthiimier^,  Leipzig,  1893,  esp.  vol.  i.  pp.  421-467. 
There  are  also  numerous  articles  bearing  on  the  subject  by 
T.  Thalheim,  in  Pauly-Wissowa.  For  the  primitive  beliefs 
connected  with  the  blood-feud,  see  E.  Rohde,  Psyche*, 
Tubingen,  1907,  i.  259-277.  A.  C.  PEARSON. 

CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS  (Hebrew). 
— Crime,  strictly  speaking,  is  an  offence  against 
the  laAv  of  a State,  which  the  State  punishes,  as 
distinguished  from  sin  against  God,  and  other 
wrongdoing  of  Avhich  the  State  takes  no  cognizance. 
This  idea  had  not  been  formulated  by  the  Israelites, 
and  there  is  no  Heb.  word  exactly  equivalent  to 
our  ‘crime.’  A crime  Avas  a form  of  ‘evil’  (jn, 
ra').  In  the  same  way  there  Avas  no  one  general 
term  for  ‘punishment’;  it  might  be  denoted  by 
SiD3  (g^m'dl)  and  other  Avords  for  ‘ recompense  ’ ; or 
by  i’ll;  ('gw6n)  and  other  words  for  ‘sin’  or 
‘iniquity’  (punishment  being  regarded  as  an  effect 
of  sin),  or  by  forms  of  the  root  ipB  (pqd),  ‘ visit.’ 
The  crimes  and  punishments  recognized  by  the 
Israelites  may  be  classified  thus  (only  the  more 
common  Heb.  words  are  given) : 

I.  Crimes  : i.  Religious  offences : blasphemy 

(derivatives  of  Iab  brk,  hai  gdp,  pNJ  n's,  Lv  24*“'*®) ; 
breaches  of  ritual,  as  to  food  (Lv  7“),  uncleanness 
(7““),  sacrifice  and  offerings  (19*  etc.) ; idolatry,  or 
the  worship  of  false  gods  (Dt  13) ; illegitimate 
assumption  of  the  priestly  or  prophetic  o ffice  (Nu  16. 
17,  Dt  18^“) ; magic,  divination,  sorcery,  and  witch- 
craft (Dt  18®"*^) ; Sabbath-breaking  (Nu  15*^**-) ; 
perjury  (Ex  20**) ; war  against  Israel  on  the  part 
of  idolatrous  nations,  Avhieh  was  regarded  as  an 
offence  against  Jalnveh  (cf.  II.  i). — 2.  Offences 
against  the  State : treason  (1  K 21**,  2 K 14*) ; 
bribery  and  oppression  (Ex  23*"®). — 3.  Sexual 
offences  : bestiality  (Ex  22*®,  Lv  18®*) ; prostitution 
(Lv  19*®);  incest  (Lv  18*®’-);  sodomy  (Lv  18**). — 
4.  Offences  against  property:  adultery  (deriva- 
tives of  fjx:,  n’p.  Ex  20*'*) ; kidnapping  (Ex  21’®) ; 
leaving  pit  uncovered,  or  otherwise  causing  damage 
through  carelessness  (Ex  21®*'*®  22®"**) ; theft  (Ex 
22’"*) ; usury  (Ex  22®*) ; seduction  or  rape  of 
daughter  Dt22®*-®®).— 5.  Offences  against 

the  person  : murder  (Ex  20**) ; injuries  (Ex  21*®"®®). 
— 6.  Offences  against  the  family  : cursing  parents 
(Ex  21*7). 

II.  Punishments-,  i.  Religious  penalties.— 
Many  ritual  offences  might  be  atoned  for  by 
sacrifices,  seclusion,  washings,  and  other  rites  -. 
e.y.  touching  an  unclean  thing  was  atoned  for  by 
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sacrifice  (Lv  5’"’^) ; eating  flesh  of  an  animal  not 
properly  killed  was  atoned  for  by  washing  one’s 
clothes  and  jjersou,  and  remaining  unclean  until 
the  evening  (Lv  17'®).  Sacrifices  seem  to  be 
required  in  connexion  with  all  sins  which  could 
be  forgiven.  A person  in  a state  of  uncleanness 
could  not  be  present  at  the  Temple  services,  or 
partake  of  the  Passover. 

Excommunicatimi  was  practised  in  later  Judaism,  but  it  is 
doubtful  how  far  it  had  anj'  equivalent  in  ancient  Israel.  The 
Priestly  Code  prescribes  the  penalty  of  ‘ cutting  off  from  the 
people  ’ for  numerous  offences,  mostly  against  the  ritual  laws, 
but  sometimes  for  gross  forms  of  immorality.  A comparison  of 
parallel  passages  shows  that  in  some  cases  offences  punished  in 
one  chapter  by  ‘ cutting  off  ’ are  punished  in  another  by  ‘ death  ’ 
(cf.  Lv  18.  20).  On  the  other  hand,  some  offences  punished  by 
‘cutting  off’  seem  to  us  trivial,  e.g.  omitting,  without  valid 
excuse,  to  observe  the  Passover  (Nu  918),  but  such  matters 
might  not  seem  trivial  to  the  Israelites.  It  is  practically  certain 
that  death  was  never  regularly  inflicted  for  the  various  offences 
which  were  to  be  punished  by  ‘cutting  off.’  The  difficulty  is 
explained  by  the  history  of  the  Priestiy  Code ; it  was  compiled 
by  Babylonian  Jews  ; its  authors  had  no  experience  in  inflicting 
death  penalties,  and  no  immediate  prospect  of  such  experience. 
They  indulged  in  a theoretical  severity,  unterapered  by  practical 
necessities  ; they  used  the  term  ‘ cutting  off,’  because  it  would 
also  serve  to  describe  excommunication  from  social  fellowship 
and  religious  privilege — a penalty  within  the  power  of  the  exiles 
to  inflict. 

Heathen  nations  stubbornly  fighting  against  Israel  were  to  be 
subjected  to  the  ban  (Onn,  lierem),  i.e.  to  be  massacred  in 
honour  of  Jahweh,  according  to  certain  texts  (e.g.  Dt  78).  The 
leading  instance  is  Jericho  (Jos  681).  In  later  Judaism,  excom- 
munication of  varying  degrees  of  severity  was  inflicted  for 
ecclesiastical  and  other  offences ; and  the  ancient  name  Jierem 
was  used  for  the  severest  form. 

Some  laws  and  historical  precedents  show  that 
God  Himself  was  held  to  inflict  puni.shment  on 
certain  occasions  by  direct  intervention — Divine 
visitation.  Thus  (Lv  lO"-)  Nadab  and  Abihu  are 
struck  dead  by  Jahweh  for  offering  the  wrong  sort 
of  incense  ; and  the  adulteress  who  has  denied  her 
guilt  and  submitted  herself  to  the  tried  by  ordeal 
by  drinking  ‘the  bitter  water  which  causeth  a 
curse  ’ is  smitten  by  God  with  disease — ‘ her  belly 
shall  swell,  and  her  thigh  shall  rot  ’ (Nu  5^'').  No 
instance  is  recorded. 

2.  Secular  penalties. — (a)  Death. — This  penalty 
is  often  prescribed  without  specifying  how  it  is  to 
be  inflicted.  In  many  instances  the  culprit  was 
slain  with  sword,  spear,  or  dagger,  according  to 
the  convenience  or  choice  of  the  executioner  (e.g. 
Elijah  and  the  prophets  of  Baal,  1 K 19').  There 
is  no  clear  case  of  beheading  in  the  OT,  though 
the  head  was  often  severed  from  a dead  body  (e.g. 
Goliath,  1 S 17®').  In  the  NT,  John  the  Baptist 
(Mk  6^)  was  beheaded,  and  James  (Ac  12'’')  ‘slain 
with  the  sword.’  ‘Hanging’  is  referred  to  in 
Dt  21“,  but  what  is  in  view  is  probably  exposure 
after  execution  (cf.  Gn  40^^,  Pharaoh’s  chief  baker  ; 
Jos  8^,  the  king  of  Ai).  Stoning  seems  to  have 
been  tlie  most  usual  mode  of  capital  punishment, 
and  burning  to  death  was  inflicted  for  some  offences 
(see  below’). 

The  Bible  and  the  Apocrypha  refer  to  other 
forms  of  execution  practised  by  heathen  nations. 
Thus  2 Mac,  in  describing  the  Syrian  persecution, 
mentions  throwing  down  from  the  wall  of  a city 
(6'“),  beating  to  death  on  a w’heel  or  drum 
(rifiTravov,  6'®‘  “),  and  torturing  to  death  with  fire 
(7®).  Crucifixion,  a common  Koman  punishment, 
was  used  in  the  case  of  our  Lord;  and  Hell®’ 
speaks  of  martyrs  being  sawn  asunder.  Daniel 
and  his  accusers  were  thrown  to  the  lions  (Dn  6). 
The  severity  of  the  death  penalty  was  sometimes 
enhanced  by  refusing  to  allow  the  relatives  of  the 
culprit  to  buiy  the  corpse  (2  S 21'°). 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  crimes  for  which 
death  was  inflicted ; the  mode  of  execution  is 
given  in  square  brackets  ; where  nothing  is  stated 
on  this  point,  we  have  no  information  ; 

Varimis  forms  of  homicide : murder  (Ex  2118,  Lv  2417) ; child- 
sacrifice  (Lv  202  [stoning]);  manslaughter,  if  the  avenger  of 
fllood  caught  the  slayer  outside  the  city  of  refuge  (Nu  3587) ; 


keeping  an  ox  known  to  be  dangerous,  if  the  ox  killed  a human 
being  (Ex  2189). 

Bearing  false  witness  on  a capital  charge  (Dt  1918-81). 

Kidnapping  (Ex  2116). 

Insult  or  injury  to  parents  (Lv  20°,  Ex  2115. 17,  Dt  2181 
[stoning]). 

Various  forms  of  sexual  immorality : incest  (Lv  2014 
[burning]) ; unchastity  (Dt  2281-  24  [stoning]) ; adultery  or  un- 
natural vices  (Lv  2019-16) ; fornication  on  the  part  of  a priest’s 
daughter  (Lv  219  [burning]) ; fornication  on  the  part  of  a 
betrothed  woman  (Dt  2282ft'.  [stoning],  Gn  38‘84  [burning]). 

Various  religioxis  and  ritual  offences : witchcr.aft,  magic, 
etc.  (Ex  2218,  Lv  206-  87  [stoning]) ; idolatry  (Ex  2220,  Dt  1310 
[stoning]) ; blasphemy  (Lv  2410-88  [stoning]) ; false  claim  to  be  a 
prophet  (Dt  135-  lo  [stoning]) ; intrusion  of  alien  into  sacred 
place  or  office  (Nu  15i  310-  38  187) ; Sabbath-breaking  (Ex  3114). 

According  to  Lv  277®'’,  human  beings  may  be 
made  herem  (‘devoted’)  to  Jahweh;  and,  if  so 
devoted,  must  be  put  to  death.  Probably  only 
criminals  or  heathen  enemies  (cf.  above)  were 
subject  to  such  treatment. 

(h)  Mutilation  is  involved  in  the  principle  ‘ an 
eye  for  an  eye,’  etc.  (Ex  217^'-).  No  instance  is 
mentioned  of  the  application  of  this  lawq  but  we 
may  compare  the  cutting  off  of  the  thumbs  and 
great  toes  of  Adonibezek  ( Jg  I®-  ’).  Mutilation  is 
mentioned  in  2 Mac  7®,  and  blinding  in  the  cases 
of  Samson  (Jg  16®')  and  Zedekiah  (2  K 25’). 

(c)  Flogging,  limited  to  a maximum  of  forty 
stripes  (Dt  25®),  was  inflicted  on  a betrothed  slave- 
girl  guilty  of  fornication,  and  on  her  partner  in  the 
offence  (Lv  lO®®),'  and  for  other  minor  offences.  The 
references  in  Proverbs  imply  a large  use  of  this 
punishment,  especially  for  children  ; and  in  the  NT 
it  is  spoken  of  as  used  in  the  synagogues  for 
religious  offences  (2  Co  ll®').  The  actual  practice 
in  ancient  Israel  was  much  more  severe  than  the 
prescription  of  the  Deuteronomic  and  Priestly  laws. 
Ex  217“'-  deals  with  cases  in  which  a master  flogs  a 
male  or  female  slave  to  death,  and  decides  that  he 
is  not  to  be  punislied  unless  the  victim  actually 
dies  under  his  hand  (cf.  Jg  8’,  1 K 12").  The 
Roman  scourging,  the  Egyptian  bastinado,  and  the 
various  forms  of  flogging  amongst  heathen  peoples, 
were  much  more  severe  than  the  Jewish  ‘ forty 
stripes  save  one.’ 

(d)  Exposure  of  the  person. — The  figurative 
description  of  the  punishment  of  Jerusalem  in 
Ezk  16®9  may  imply  that  this  punishment  was 
inflicted  on  adulteresses  in  Israel ; but,  as  these 
chapters  were  written  in  Babylonia,  the  imagery 
may  have  been  suggested  by  heathen  practices. 

(e)  Stocks  (e.g.  Jer  20®  n;snn,  malipeketh ; Ac 

IG®®  TO  f^/Xov). 

(/)  Slavery,  for  theft  (Ex  22®),  or  as  a result  of 
debt  (2  K 4',  Neh  5®). 

(g)  Imprisonment  is  not  appointed  in  the  Law’  as 
a punishment.  It  was  used  for  the  detention  of 
offenders  before  trial,  or  pending  execution,  as  well 
as  in  cases  where  it  was  desired  to  keep  a danger- 
ous or  obnoxious  person  under  restraint,  or  to 
secure  the  persons  of  slaves  and  captives.  There 
is  no  e'vidence  that  terms  of  imprisonment  were  ap- 
pointed expressly  as  a punishment,  except  in  Ezr  7®®. 

(h)  Exile  is  not  appointed  in  the  Law ; the 
fugitive  from  justice  might  exile  himself  (Absalom, 
2 S 13®7).  Exile  is  mentioned  as  a penalty  inflicted 
by  the  Persians  (Ezr  77®).® 

(i)  Childlessness  for  immorality  is  probably  a 
Divine  visitation  (Lv  20®®). 

(j)  Penalties  in  money  and  goods. — Compensation 
is  required  for  theft,  and  in  cases  where  person  or 
property  has  been  injured  through  carelessness  or 
malice.  In  cases  of  mere  carelessness  an  equivalent 

1 The  Hebrew  (n'llh  h7|i>3,  biqqdreth  tihyeh)  means  literally 
‘ there  shall  be  an  examination  ’ (RV  ‘ they  shall  be  punished  ’). 
The  interpretation  given  in  the  text  is  commonly  adoi>ted,  and 
is  probably  correct.  Cf.  the  use  of  the  term  ‘ examine  ’ for 
‘torture.’ 

8 The  Aram,  wy^,  sherOshU  (Kethib),  or  sherdsht  (Q"r6 ; 
A'Vm  and  RVm  ‘ rooting  out  ’),  is  interpreted  in  this  sense  by 
RV,  etc. 
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compensation  was  required  (Ex  22®) ; but,  where 
there  was  moral  guilt,  the  compensation  was  heavier, 
e.g.  for  theft  the  thief  must  restore  fourfold,  fivefold 
(Ex  22^),  or  sevenfold  (Pr  6®i).  Compensation  for 
the  Idlling  of  a slave  hy  an  ox  known  to  be  danger- 
ous is  fixed  at  thirty  shekels  (Ex  2P^) ; for  the 
seduction  of  a daughter  at  fifty  shekels,  the  seducer 
to  marry  her  (Dt  22-“) ; for  a false  accusation  of 
unchastity  against  a neAvly  married  wife,  one 
hundred  shekels,  to  he  paid  to  her  father  (Dt  22’“). 
In  some  cases  fines  might  he  accepted  in  place  of 
capital  punishment  (cf.  below,  III.  5).  See  also 
Ezr  1^'“. 

(k)  Unspecified  penalties. — Numerous  acts  are 
enjoined  or  forbidden  without  any  penalty  being 
attached  to  the  breach  of  the  law  ; e.g.  hybrids 
must  not  be  bred  (Lv  19’“). 

III.  Moral  and  religious  significance.— 

I.  Progress. — We  may  distinguish,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  practice  of  the  Israelite  monarchy,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  ^stem  of  law  embodied  in  the 
Deuteronomic  and  Priestly  Codes.  The  practice  of 
the  monarchy  is  shown  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 
(Ex  21’-23’“  [E])  and  in  the  references  in  the  nar- 
ratives. This  practice  was  a development  from 
earlier  times ; changes  must  have  come  about  as 
the  Israelites  passed  from  the  nomad  period  to  that 
of  the  Judges,  and  again  to  the  monarchy  ; but  our 
information  is  not  sufficiently  full  to  enable  us  to 
trace  this  development.  Even  for  the  monarchy 
our  data  are  meagre ; our  extant  narratives  were 
intended  to  edify  later  generations,  and  references 
to  objectionable  features  in  early  practice  have 
probably  been  largely  omitted,  especially  when 
they  were  connected  with  David  and  others  who 
were  regarded  as  representatives  of  true  piety. 
Moreover,  the  Deuteronomic  and  Priestly  Codes 
never  had  a fair  trial  as  the  working  laws  of  an 
independent  State  ; they  always  remained  more 
or  less  religious  ideals.  Such  theoretical  codes  may 
be  both  higher  in  some  respects  and  lower  in  others 
than  the  actual  practice  of  their  own  time.  For 
instance,  provisions  that  call  for  large  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  the  powerful  and  wealthy  in  the  interests 
of  the  poor  are  easy  to  prescribe  on  parchment,  but 
difficult  to  enforce  in  real  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  cruel  penalties  by  which  enthusiasts  seek  to 
promote  and  safeguard  religion  are  mitigated  in 
their  practical  application  by  considerations  of 
humanity.  A Deuteronomic  scribe  in  the  quiet 
seclusion  of  his  study,  or  whatever  corresponded  to 
a study  in  those  days,  might  enjoin  wholesale 
massacres  without  compunction ; but  he  might  have 
shrunk  from  putting  into  force  his  own  laws  on 
real  living  men,  women,  and  children. 

At  the  same  time,  the  available  evidence  makes 
it  probable  that,  if  Judah  had  continued  an  in- 
dependent State,  the  development  of  its  legal 
system  would  have  been  in  the  direction  of 
humanity  and  righteousness,  under  the  influence  of 
the  prophets  of  the  school  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
Ezekiel,  and  of  the  priests  who  shared  their  views. 
For  instance,  according  to  ancient  law,  if  a man 
were  guilty  of  a heinous  oll'ence,  his  family  might 
sliare  his  punishment  (c., 7.  Achan,  Jos  and  the 
kinsfolk  of  Saul,  2 S 2P-“).  But  Dt  24^^  forbids 
tlie  practice.  Again,  marriage  with  a half-sister 
was  regarded  as  lawful  for  Abraham  (Gn  20’“  [E]) 
and  for  Amnon  (2  S 1 3‘“),  but  is  forlfidden  by  Lv  18“. 

Dn  tlie  other  hand,  tlie  later  legislation  shows  a 
tendency  to  religious  fanaticism,  and  towards  the 
subordination  of  public  welfare  to  tlie  material 
interests  of  the  priesthood  ; and  probably  this 
tendency  would  not  have  been  altogether  defeated 
if  .Judah  had  remained  an  indeiiendent  State. 

'I'lie  final  redactors  of  the  Torah  combined  the 
varioii-i  earlier  ami  later  codes,  without  attern])ting 
to  reconcile  or  co-ordinate  them ; equal  sanction 


was  given  to  inconsistent  laws ; crude,  primitive 
customs  were  placed  on  the  same  level  as  the  more 
humane  enactments  of  later  times.  Obviously  this 
happened  because  these  Babylonian  Jews  were 
compiling  a record,  and  not  providing  for  practical 
needs. 

2.  Classification. — There  is  no  formal  classifica- 
tion, but  certain  principles  are  implied.  The 
inclusion  of  secular  laws  in  the  Torah  indicates 
that  all  crime  was  regarded  as  sin  against  God,  and 
that  the  administration  of  justice  rested  on  Divine 
authority.  This  is  an  axiom  of  all  religions  as  to 
the  ideal  State ; but  it  was  more  emphasized  in 
ancient  times  than  it  is  now,  because  religion  and 
the  State  were  more  intimately  associated.  Ham- 
murabi, for  instance,  receives  his  laws  from  the 
sun-god,  Shamash.  Ezk  20“  is  a striking  illustra- 
tion of  tlie  way  in  which  the  actual  legal  system  of 
Israel  was  regarded  as  a Divine  institution  ; even 
iniquitous  laws  are  imposed  by  God  as  a punish- 
ment : ‘ Moreover  also  I gave  them  statutes  that 
were  not  good,  and  judgments  wherein  they  should 
not  live.’  On  the  other  hand,  the  protests  of  the 
pre-exilic  prophets  against  the  corruptions  of  their 
times  involve  a distinction  between  secular  and 
Divine  law  ; the  two  might  clash. 

The  modern  recognition  of  purely  religious 
offences,  with  which  the  State  does  not  deal,  is  not 
found  in  the  OT.  As  in  medimval  Christendom, 
such  offences  might  incur  secular  as  well  as  re- 
ligious penalties  ; the  idolater  was  to  be  put  to 
death.  Again,  the  Law  does  not  clearly  distinguish 
between  human  punishment  and  Divine  visitation  ; 
the  penalties  of  similar  offences  may  include  both  ; 
e.g.  in  Lv  20  some  forms  of  sexual  immorality  are 
to  be  punished  with  death  ; in  other  cases  it  is  said 
that  the  culprits  will  die  childless.  The  prominence 
given  to  Divine  visitation  suggests  a distinction 
between  crimes  which  can  be  detected  and  punished 
by  men  and  those  hidden  from  men,  but  known  to 
God,  and  dealt  with  directly  by  Him.  The  imposi- 
tion of  a fine  for  such  oflences  as  homicide  and 
seduction  (II.  2.  {f})  shows  that  these  were  regarded 
partly  as  offences  against  property. 

There  is  a distinction  drawn  between  wongs 
done  to  a free  Israelite,  to  a slave,  and  to  foreigners 
respectively ; e.g.  the  slaying  of  a free  man  is 
severely  punished,  but  a slave  may  be  beaten  to 
death  provided  he  does  not  actually  die  under  the 
rod  (Ex  21“’-);  if  an  ox  known  to  be  dangerous 
kills  a free  man,  the  owner  may  be  put  to  death 
(Ex  21““);  but,  if  the  victim  is  a slave,  thirty 
shekels  are  paid  to  his  master  (v.““).  ‘ The  stranger 

within  thy  gates’  (the  gir,  or  ‘resident  alien’) 
enjoyed  tlie  protection  of  the  law,  and  alliances 
were  maintained  with  some  neighbouring  States ; 
otherwise  history  suggests  that  might  was  mostly 
right  along  the  borders  ; cf.  David’s  doings  in  the 
Negeb  (1  S 27®''),  the  Danite  conquest  of  Laish 
(Jg  18),  and  the  exploits  of  Samson  (Jg  14  f.). 

3.  Range  of  offences. — The  list  of  omissions  and 
commissions  recognized  as  crimes  indicates  a high 
moral  standard.  The  wrongfulness  of  ritual  irregu- 
larities is,  indeed,  exaggerated  by  treating  them  as 
sins  and  crimes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Penta- 
teuch strives  to  promote  social  righteousness  in 
many  matters  which  modern  law  does  not  venture 
to  deal  with  ; e.g.  Dt  24’®  enjoins  the  prompt  pay- 
ment of  wages,  and  Lv  19”  forbids  lying.  But  the 
difference  is  only  apparent ; the  Pentateuch  com- 
bines moral  admonition  with  legislation,  and  draws 
no  hard  and  fast  line  between  the  two.  Again,  the 
comparatively  low  stage  of  social  devmopment 
reached  by  the  Israelites  excuses  such  blots  as 
the  toleration  of  polygamy  and  slavery,  and  the 
abscjiee  of  any  full  recognition  of  international 
morality. 

4.  Subjects  of  punishment. — In  some  cases 
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animals  were  put  to  death  ; e.g.  an  ox  that  had 
gored  a man  or  woman  was  to  be  stoned,  and  its 
flesh  might  not  he  eaten  (Ex  cf.  Lv 

Animals  and  even  goods  which  could  be  burnt 
might  be  destroyed  in  the  herem,  or  ban  ( J os  7'^). 
In  earlier  times  the  family  might  be  put  to  death  for 
a crime  committed  by  its  head  (cf.  III.  i),  but  the 
practice  is  forbidden,  as  already  noted,  in  Dt  24'®. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  at  what  age  young 
persons  became  legally  responsible  for  their  actions. 
The  census  in  Nu  1®  included  all  males  from  twenty 
years  old ; and  the  age  at  which  Levites  began 
their  service  is  variously  given  as  twenty-live 
(Nu  8®^),  or  thirty  (4®®),  although  responsibility 
must  have  begun  earlier.  Nothing  is  said  as  to 
exemption  from  punishment  on  account  of  mental 
weakness. 

Naturally  the  legal  codes  did  not  recognize  the 
principle  that  the  powerful  and  wealthy  might 
commit  crimes  with  impunity ; but  they  often 
enjoyed  much  licence  in  practice,  as  is  shown  by 
the  narratives  of  Micah  and  the  Danites  ; of  David 
and  Uriah ; Amnon,  Tamar,  and  Absalom  ; and 
the  frequent  protests  of  the  prophets. 

5.  Humanity  ; adjustment  of  severity  of  punish- 
ment to  heinousness  of  crime. — The  legal  codes 
were  evidently  anxious  that  the  punishment  should 
be  justly  proportioned  to  the  oftence,  hence  the 
obvious  principle  of  equal  retaliation,  found  in  the 
codes  of  many  peoples,  of  an  ‘ eye  for  an  eye,  and  a 
tooth  for  a tooth,’  and  the  laws  providing  for 
compensation  for  injury  to  property  or  person. 

The  list  of  capital  ofl'ences  (II.  2.  (a))  is  a little 
long,  and  includes  some  which,  according  to  modern 
ideas,  do  not  permit  so  severe  a punishment,  e.g. 
insult  to  parents.  Sabbath-breaking,  etc.  But,  as 
we  have  said,  it  is  doubtful  whether  death  was  ever 
regularly  inflicted  for  ritual  offences  ; and,  at  any 
rate,  the  laws  are  due  to  an  exaggerated  sense  of 
the  wickedness  of  such  acts  rather  than  to  reckless 
severity.  The  use  of  barbarous  punishments — 
burning  alive,  mutilation,  and  flogging — is  strictly 
limited ; and  there  is  no  trace,  either  in  the  Law 
or  in  the  history,  of  the  torturing  of  witnesses  or 
accused  persons  in  order  to  obtain  evidence. 

The  principle  of  blood-money  is  recognized  only 
to  a very  limited  extent : Ex  21®®"®®  provides  that, 
if  an  ox  known  to  be  dangerous  kill  any  one,  the 
owner  shall  be  put  to  death,  but  that  ‘ if  there  be 
laid  upon  him  a ransom,  then  he  shall  give  for  the 
redemption  of  his  life  whatsoever  is  laid  upon  him  ’ 
— in  the  case  of  a slave  thirty  shekels  to  the  slave’s 
owner.  Similarly,  any  one  flogging  his  slave  to 
death,  without  the  slave  actually  dying  under  the 
rod,  is  sufficiently  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  slave 
(Ex  21®°*-) ; and  in  the  case  of  injury  to  slaves  the 
lex  talionis  is  not  to  be  enforced,  any  mutilation  of 
slaves  being  atoned  for  by  emancipation  (Ex  21®®'-). 
So,  too.  Ex  21'®-'®  permits  compensation  for  bodily 
injury  to  a free  man.  On  the  other  hand,  Nu 
35®'-  ®®  (P)  prohibits  the  acceptance  of  blood-money 
for  intentional  murder,  or  even  the  release  of  a 
man  who  has  committed  unintentional  homicide 
from  the  obligation  of  remaining  in  a city  of  refuge 
till  the  death  of  the  high  priest. 

6.  Connexion  -with  methods  of  administration  of 
justice  in  other  nations. — Israel  was  always  part  of 
the  international  system  which  comprised  Western 
Asia  and  Egypt ; and  there  was  a constant  action 
and  reaction  between  the  various  members  of  this 
system.  At  the  outset,  Israel  was  a group  of  nomad 
tribes,  and  the  original  basis  of  its  Law  was  the 
tribal  custom  of  the  Bedawin.  The  position  of  the 
gd’el,  the  next-of-kin,  the  avenger  of  blood,  goes 
back  to  this  source.  The  settlement  in  Canaan 
must  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  many  Canaanite 
laws.  Now,  Canaan  and  all  Western  Asia  were, 
fi-om  a vei-y  early  period,  dominated  by  Babylonia ; 1 


the  conquests  of  Sargon  I.  of  Akkad  (c.  2700  B.c.) 
extended  to  the  Mediterranean,  so  that  the  institu- 
tions of  Canaan  were  partly  shaped  by  Babylonian 
influence.  But,  again,  both  the  Canaanites  and 
the  Babylonians  probably  sprang  originally  from 
Arabia ; so  that  Israel,  Canaan,  and  Babylon  all 
drew  from  an  original  common  stock  of  tribal 
customs ; and  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine 
whether  a law  is  a purely  Israelite  survival  from 
this  common  stock,  or  has  been  derived  through 
Canaan  or  Babylon.  Moreover,  during  long  periods 
the  Egyptian  kings  exercised  a suzerainty  over 
Syria ; and  Egypt  had  its  share  in  moulding  the 
life  of  Canaan  (cf.  the  Amarna  tablets,  c.  1400 
B.C.).  Something,  too,  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the 
‘ bondage  ’ in  Egypt ; but  not  much,  for  the  Israel- 
ite tribes  for  the  most  part  lived  a nomad  life  in  the 
border  provinces. 

The  recently  discovered  Code  of  gammurabi 
(king  of  Babylon,  c.  2100  B.C.)  shows  how  much 
the  Israelite  institutions  had  in  common  with  those 
of  Babylon.  There  are  numerous  parallels  be- 
tween this  Code  and  the  Pentateuch,  especially  the 
ancient  Book  of  the  Covenant,  Ex  20®®-23.  Both, 
for  instance,  lay  down  the  principle  of  an  ‘ eye 
for  an  eye,’  etc.  ; both  prescribe  the  punishment  of 
death  for  kidnapping ; and  both  direct  that  if  a 
man  is  in  charge  of  some  one  else’s  cattle  he  may 
clear  himself  by  an  oath  and  need  not  make  com- 
pensation. As  the  Code  of  (Eammurabi  was  cer- 
tainly known  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria  as  late  as 
the  Exile,  Israelite  legislation  may  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  it  at  any  time  ; but  the  parallels  may 
be  largely  due  to  common  dependence  on  the 
primitive  tradition  of  Arabia. 

In  comparing  the  ethical  and  religious  value  of 
Israelite  justice  with  that  of  other  nations,  we  have 
to  distinguish  the  practice  of  the  monarchy  and 
earlier  times,  as  depicted  in  the  history  and  Ex 
20®®-23,  from  the  ideal  set  forth  in  Deuteronomy 
and  the  Priestly  laws.  It  will  have  been  seen  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  early  practice  is  fragmentary. 
It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  redactors  of  the  litera- 
ture suppressed  evidence  that  was  discreditable  to 
Israel,  though  it  is  not  likely  that  this  has  been 
done  to  any  great  extent.  But,  as  far  as  our 
information  goes,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
administration  of  justice  in  ancient  Israel  differed 
conspicuously  from  that  of  neighbouring  Semitic 
nations  in  the  same  period,  as  illustrated,  for 
instance,  by  the  Code  of  IJammurabi.  And  in  such 
matters  Israel  would  compare  favourably  with 
Greece,  or  Rome,  or  China,  or  with  most  Christian 
nations  before  the  close  of  the  18th  cent.  A.D. 

The  Deuteronomic  and  Priestly  ideal  aims  at  a 
level  of  social  righteousness  which  has  never  been 
attained  in  practice,  and  ranks  with  the  Utopias  of 
modern  social  reformers.  The  Priestly  legislation 
is,  indeed,  disfigured  by  an  undue  care  for  the 
material  interests  of  the  sacerdotal  caste ; but 
neither  the  practice  nor  the  theory  of  the  religious 
law  of  Israel  includes  anything  like  the  Inquisition 
and  similar  systems  instituted  by  the  Christian 
Church. 

Literature. — Art.  ‘ Crimes  and  Punishments,’  in  BDB ; artt. 

‘ Law  and  Justice,’  in  BBi,  and  ‘ Gericht  und  Recht  bei  den 
Hebraern,’  in  PEE3  (by  Benzing-er);  the  relevant  sections  of 
the  OT  Archaiologies  of  Ewald,  Benzinger,  and  Nowack  ; and 
the  standard  commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch  and  other  Biblical 
passages.  For  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  see  the  art.  on  that  sub- 
ject by  C.  H.  W.  Johns  in  HDB,  vol.  v.  p.  6!j4,  and  S.  A. 
Cook,  The  Laws  of  Moses  and  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  London, 

1903.  \v”  H.  Bennett. 

CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS  (Hindu). 
— I.  Most  of  the  terms  designating  ‘ crime  ’ or 
‘ offence  ’ in  Sanskrit  are  essentially  religious  in 
their  nature,  and  no  strict  line  between  sins  and 
punishable  ofl’ences  has  ever  been  drawn.  The 
DharmaMstras  (law-books)  contain  long  lists  of  the 
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vaxious  degrees  of  crime  or  guilt— from  mortal  sins, 
such  as  sexual  intercourse  with  one’s  mother, 
daughter,  or  daughter-in-law,  down  to  crimes 
merely  rendering  the  perpetrator  unworthy  to 
receive  alms,  such  as  receiving  gifts  from  a despic- 
able person,  subsisting  by  money-lending,  telling 
lies,  serving  a Stidra,  or  to  crimes  causing  defile- 
ment, such  as  killing  birds,  amphibious  and  aquatic 
animals,  worms  or  insects,  and  eating  nutmegs  and 
the  like.  Analogous  lists  of  sins  may  be  found  in 
the  ancient  religious  literature  of  the  Buddhists  of 
India.  Many  of  these  sins  recur  among  the  offences 
mentioned  in  the  secular  laws  of  the  Brahmans. 
Thus  the  killing  of  a cow,  the  sacred  animal  of  the 
Hindus,  is  a punishable  offence  as  well  as  a crime. 
The  commission  of  a heavy  sexual  offence  is  to  be 
visited  with  punishment  by  the  king,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  stain  caused  by  such  sin  is  to  be 
removed  by  religious  atonement.  Killing  a Brah- 
man, or  depriving  him  of  his  gold,  is  a crime 
deserving  capital  punishment  of  an  aggravated 
form,  no  doubt  because  the  religious  law  aflbrds 
special  protection  to  the  sacred  person  of  a 
Brahman.  Many  eccentricities  of  the  criminal 
law  are  due  to  the  religious  element  entering 
largely  into  it.  Thus  the  sacredness  ascribed  to 
the  Vedas  comes  out  in  the  following  rules:  a 
Sudra  listening  intentionally  to  a recitation  of  the 
Veda  shall  have  his  ears  filled  with  molten  tin  or 
lac  ; if  he  recites  Vedic  texts,  his  tongue  shall  be 
cut  out ; if  he  remembers  them,  his  body  shall  be 
split  in  twain.  The  sanctity  with  which  Brahmans 
are  invested  has  led  to  establishing  the  principle 
that  no  corporal  punishment  shah,  ever  be  resorted 
to  in  the  case  of  a criminal  of  the  Brahman  caste. 
Nor  could  the  banishment  of  a Brahman  be  con- 
nected with  the  confiscation  of  his  property,  the 
ordinary  consequence  of  banishment.  The  ^udras, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  treated  very  badly,  be- 
cause they  were  considered  to  have  no  share  in  the 
re-birth  caused  for  the  higher  castes  by  their 
initiation  with  a sacred  prayer  from  the  Vedas. 
Thus,  e.g.,  a Brahman  who  ^uses  a ^udra  is 
condemned  to  pay  no  fine.  A Sudra,  on  the  con- 
trary, undergoes  corporal  punishment,  if  he  only 
assumes  a position  equal  to  a member  of  a high 
caste,  in  sitting,  in  lying  down,  in  conversation,  or 
on  a road.  Money-lending  is  viewed  as  an  unholy 
act ; Brahmans  are,  therefore,  forbidden  to  practise 
usury.  Certain  kinds  of  interest  on  loans  are 
entirely  prohibited.  Among  sexual  crimes,  inter- 
course with  the  wife  of  a spiritual  teacher  is  looked 
upon  as  a very  heavy  offence,  equal  to  incest,  and 
so  is  intercourse  with  a Buddhist  nun.  Gambling 
is  stigmatized  as  a sinful  practice,  though  some 
legislators  do  not  object  to  gambling  in  a public 
gaming-house,  where  the  king  may  raise  a certain 
percentage  on  the  stakes.  False  witnesses  are  de- 
signated as  thieves  of  words.  Heaven  is  the  reward 
of  a witness  who  speaks  truth ; in  the  contrary 
case,  hell  will  be  his  portion.  Other  crimes  of  the 
Brahmanical  law  savour  of  Oriental  despotism,  as, 
e.g.,  when  the  forgery  of  a royal  document  is 
visited  with  capital  punishment.  The  caste  system 
becomes  visible  in  the  gradation  of  crimes  and 
punishments  according  to  the  caste  of  the  offender, 
as  will  be  shown  below. 

2.  ‘Punishment’  (rlanda)  in  the  Code  of  Manu 
(vii.  1411.)  is  personilicd  as  a god  with  a black  hue 
and  red  eyes,  created  by  the  Lord  of  the  World 
as  his  son,  and  as  an  incarnation  of  Law,  formed  of 
Brahman’s  glory.  J’unisbment  is  declared  to  keep 
the  whole  world  in  order,  since  without  it  the 
stronger  would  opjn'css  the  weaker  and  roast  them, 
like  lisli  on  a sjiit ; the  crow  would  eat  the  conse- 
crated rice;  the  dog  would  lick  the  burnt  oblation  ; 
ownersliij)  would  not  remain  with  any  one  ; and 
all  barriers  would  be  broken  through.  Punishment 


is  declared  to  be  in  truth  the  king  and  ruler, 
although  it  has  to  be  inflicted  by  the  king  on  those 
who  deserve  it.  The  king  in  person  should  every 
day  decide  causes  in  the  court  when  brought  before 
him,  or  else  he  should  send  a Brahman  acting  as  his 
deputy.  A king  when  punishing  the  wicked  is 
comparable  to  the  god  Varirna,  who  binds  a sinner 
with  ropes.  If  a king  does  not  strike  a thief  who 
approaches  him,  holding  a club  in  his  hand  and 
proclaiming  his  deed,  the  guilt  falls  on  the  king ; 
the  thief,  whether  he  be  slain  or  pardoned,  is 
purified  of  his  guilt.  The  king  should  first  punish 
by  admonition,  afterwards  by  reproof,  thirdly  by  a 
fine,  after  that  by  corporal  chastisement  (Manu,  viii. 
129).  As  a matter  of  fact,  fines  are  by  far  the  most 
common  kind  of  punishment  in  the  criminal  code 
of  the  Sanskrit  law-books,  and  they  were  equally 
common,  shortly  before  the  times  of  British  rule,  in 
the  Hindu  kingdoms  of  Rajputana  (Tod),  Mysore 
(Dubois),  and  others.  The  fines  might  extend  to 
confiscation  of  the  entire  property  of  a criminal ; 
but  in  such  cases,  according  to  Narada  (xviii.  10  f.), 
the  tools  of  workmen,  the  weapons  of  soldiers, 
and  other  necessary  implements  are  to  be  exempt 
from  confiscation.  Capital  punishment,  in  various 
aggravated  forms,  such  as  impaling  on  a stake, 
trampling  to  death  by  an  elephant,  burning,  roast- 
ing, cutting  to  pieces,  devouring  by  dogs,  and 
mutilations,  are  also  frequently  inflicted,  even  for 
comparatively  light  offences.  The  jus  talionis, 
which  is  so  universally  represented  in  archaic  legis- 
lations, becomes  especially  conspicuous  in  these 
punishments.  Thus  a criminal  is  condemned  to 
lose  whatever  limb  he  has  used  in  insulting  or 
attacking  another.  The  thievish  fingers  of  a cut- 
purse,  and  the  evil  tongue  of  a calumniator,  are  to 
be  cut  off.  A Stidra  using  insulting  language  is  to 
have  a red-hot  iron  thrust  into  his  mouth,  or  boiling 
oil  dropped  into  his  mouth  and  ears.  The  breaker  of 
a dike  shall  be  drowned.  The  killer  of  a Brahman 
shall  be  branded  with  the  figure  of  a headless 
corpse,  a drunkard  with  the  flag  of  a distillery 
shop.  Banishment,  public  disgrace,  imprisonment, 
fetters,  forced  labour,  beating,  and  other  forms  of 
chastisement  are  also  mentioned.  Brahmans,  how- 
ever, are  not  to  be  subject  to  corporal  punishment. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  privilege  enjoyed  by  Brahmans, 
who  are  allowed  special  indulgences  in  almost  every 
case,  the  reduction  of  punishment  in  consideration 
of  the  rank  of  the  person  being  one  of  the  most 
salient  features  of  the  ancient  legislation  of  India. 
Thus  a Ksatriya  insulting  a Brahman  must  be 
fined  100  pan^ ; a Vaisya  doing  the  same,  150  or 
200  panas ; a Sudra  doing  the  same  must  receive 
corporal  punishment.  On  the  other  hand,  a Brah- 
man shall  pay  only  50  panas  for  insulting  a 
Ksatriya,  25  panas  for  insulting  a Vaisya,  and 
nothing  at  all  for  insulting  a Sudra.  A similar 
gradation  of  fines  may  be  observed  in  the  punish- 
ment of  adultery  and  many  other  crimes.  If  a man 
insults  a Brahman  by  ofiering  him  forbidden  food, 
he  shall  be  amerced  in  a heavy  fine ; and,  if  he 
gives  him  spirituous  liquor  to  drink,  he  shall  be 
put  to  death.  Another  characteristic  feature  of 
the  Indian  criminal  code  is  the  infliction  of  worldly 
punishments  for  violations  of  the  religious  law,  as, 
e.g.,  when  an  apostate  from  religious  mendicity  is 
doomed  to  become  the  king’s  slave.  King  Asoka, 
as  early  as  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.,  appointed  censors 
who  were  charged  to  enforce  the  regulations  con- 
cerning the  sanctity  of  animal  life,  and  the  observ- 
ance of  filial  piety.  King  Harsa,  in  the  7th  cent. 
A.D.,  inflicted  capital  punishment  on  all  who 
ventured  to  slay  any  living  creature.  King 
Kmnarapala  of  Gujarat,  in  the  12th  cent.,  is  said 
to  have  confiscated  the  entire  property  of  a mer- 
chant who  had  committed  the  atrocious  crime  of 
cracking  a louse.  A Hindu  Raja  of  Kolhapur,  in 
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A.D.  1716,  issued  a rescript  ordaining  due  punish- 
ment for  all  those  who  should  be  discovered  to 
entertain  heretical  opinions  in  his  kingdom.  This 
union  of  Church  and  State  was  specially  marked 
under  the  rule  of  the  Maratha  kings ; but  even 
in  1875,  when  Dr.  Biihler  visited  Kashmir,  he 
found  the  Maharaja  eagerly  intent  on  looking 
after  the  due  performance  of  the  prayakchittas,  or 
penances  prescribed  for  breaches  of  the  command- 
ments of  the  Siwj'ti.  The  enforcement  of  these 
religious  punishments  otherwise  rests  with  the 
caste,  which  levies  fines  for  every  breach  of  the  caste 
rules,  and,  in  serious  cases,  excludes  the  offender. 
(See  Expiation  and  Atonement  [Hindu].) 

LrrERATDHE. — G.  Biihler’s  and  J.  Jolly’s  translations  ol 
Sanskrit  law-books,  SBE,  vols.  ii.  vii.  xiv.  xxv.  xxxiii. ; J.  Tod, 
AnnaZs  and  Antiquities  of  Rajasthan,  revised  ed. , Calcutta,  1894 ; 
J.  A.  Dubois,  Sindu  Manners,  Customs,  and  Ceremonies,  tr. 
by  Beauchamp,  2nd  cd.,  Oxford,  1899 ; Sir  R.  West,  ‘ The 
Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  of  the  Ancient  Hindus,’  Indian 
Magazine,  1893;  V.  A.  Smith,  The  Early  History  of  India‘S,  Ox- 
ford, 1908  ; K.  ’T.  Telang,  ‘Gleanings  from  MarkthS, Chronicles,’ 
Trans.  9th  Congr.  of  Orientalists,  London,  1893 ; A.  Steele,  The 
Law  and  Custom  of  Hindoo  Castes,  new  ed.,  London,  1868 ; 
J.  Jolly,  Recht  und  Sitte,  Strassburg,  1896,  pp.  116-448  ( = GIAR 

it  8).  J.  Jolly. 

CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS  (Japan- 
ese).— Long  before  the  dawn  of  Japanese  history, 
Chinese  travellers  to  Japan  brought  back  accounts 
of  that  country  which  contain  our  earliest  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  dating  from  tbe  later  Han 
dynasty  (A.D.  25-220).  One  of  these  notices  says  : 
‘ There  is  no  theft,  and  litigation  is  unfrequent. 
The  wives  and  children  of  those  who  break  the 
laws  are  confiscated  [sold  as  slaves],  and  for  grave 
crimes  the  offender’s  family  is  extirpated.’  Another 
account  says:  ‘The  laws  and  customs  are  strict.’ 
There  is  not  much  to  be  learned  about  crimes  and 
punishments  from  the  mixture  of  myth,  legend, 
and  chronicle  which  takes  the  place  of  history  in 
Japan  for  a thousand  years  previous  to  tlie  7tli 
cent.  A.D.,  though  we  hear  of  a staff  or  gild  of 
executioners,  and  of  capital  punishment  by  decapi- 
tation ; and  a punishment  by  fine  had  its  origin  at 
this  time,  but  it  was  only  for  such  oft'ences — com- 
paratively few  in  number — as  involved  ritual  un- 
cleanness according  to  Shinto.  An  ordinance, 
enacted  in  801,  regularized  what  was,  no  doubt, 
an  old  practice,  by  which  neglect  in  connexion 
with  the  ohonihe,  or  coronation  ceremony,  the 
eating  of  flesh,  visiting  the  sick,  being  concerned 
in  any  way  with  capital  sentences,  or  touching 
anything  impure  during  the  month  of  special 
avoidance  of  impurity,  subjected  the  culprit  to 
an  ohoharahi  (‘greater  purification’),  i.e.  he  was 
obliged  to  provide  the  materials  for  the  ceremony 
of  his  own  purgation.  This  eventually  became 
simply  a fine.  Other  ritual  offences  which  required 
purgation  were  incest,  wounds  given  or  received, 
bestiality,  and  leprosy.  Homicide  had  to  be  atoned 
for  in  the  same  way,  but  the  ritual  character  of  the 
offence  appears  from  the  circumstance  that  even 
justifiable  homicide  caused  uncleanness. 

Weipert  thinks  that  in  these  fines  for  ceremonial  purification 
we  have  ‘ the  first  source  of  Japanese  criminal  law  ’ (quoted  by 
Florenz  in  TASJ  xxvii.  [1899]  57) ; but,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
present  writer,  the  evidence  hardly  bears  out  this  conclusion. 
Weiperb’s  theory  does  not  account  for  the  gravest  of  all  punish- 
ments, that  of  death,  nor  does  it  apply  to  robbery,  rebellion, 
adultery,  arson,  and  other  grave  offences.  Moreover,  the  abso- 
lution ceremony  was  seldom  performed  for  individual  offences. 
The  Mikado  twice  a year  celebrated  a ‘great  purification’  of 
the  offences  of  the  nation,  and  similar  minor  celebrations  were 
usual  before  all  the  great  ceremonies  of  Shinto.  In  such  cases, 
of  course,  the  idea  of  a fine  was  out  of  the  question.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  that  a criminal  law  existed  from  very 
ancient  times  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  purgation  of 
ritual  offences. 

Eventually  the  fines  for  ceremonial  ofl'ences  fell 
into  abeyance,  owing  to  a strong  current  of  Chinese 
influence  which  set  in  during  the  6th  and  7th  cents. , 
and  which  led  in  702  to  the  enactment  of  the  code 
of  ci\‘il  and  criminal  law  known  as  the  Taihorio. 


It  was  based  on  the  laws  of  the  Tang  dynasty  of 
China,  though  modified  somewhat  in  accordance 
with  Japanese  irsages.  The  penalties  prescribed 
were  five,  viz.  capital  punishment,  exile,  penal  ser- 
vitude, beating  (with  a stick),  and  scourging  (with 
a whip).  These  are  simply  copied  from  the  Chinese 
code.  Of  tbe  older  five  punishments  of  China — 
branding  on  the  forehead,  cutting  off  the  nose, 
maiming,  castration,  and  death— only  the  first 
a.nd  last  were  ever  practised  in  Japan.  A History 
of  Japan,  publislied  by  order  of  tbe  Japanese 
Government  (1803),  mentions  ‘treason,  contumely 
(slander  [?]),  unfilial  conduct,  immorality,  and  so 
forth  ’ [sic],  as  the  eight  great  crimes  of  the  Tai- 
horio.  Perhaps  the  excuse  for  this  very  unsatis- 
factory enumeration  is  the  circumstance  that  a 
very  substantial  part  of  this  code  has  not  come 
down  to  us.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  legis- 
lation. When  the  Taiko  Hideyoshi  came  into  power, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  cent. , he  contemplated 
its  re-enactment  for  the  wliole  country,  but  he  died 
before  giving  any  practical  effect  to  his  intention. 

At  first  the  Tokugawa  Shoguns  (1600-1868)  fol- 
lowed the  old  method  of  making  the  laws  known 
to  those  only  who  were  required  to  enforce  them. 
But  this  rule  was  subsequently  modified.  New 
laws  were  read  to  the  people,  and  inscribed  on 
notice-boards  set  up  in  conspicuous  places.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  Tokugawa  period,  a reaction  to  the 
former  policy  took  place.  The  authorities  con- 
sidered it  expedient  to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance 
of  all  but  the  most  general  principles  of  criminal 
law,  thinking  that  the  unknown  would  inspire 
greater  terror.  Such  meagre  information  as  they 
vouchsafed  to  the  people  was  contained  in  a few 
brief  edicts  inscribed  on  notice-boards  at  the  Nihon- 
bashi  in  Yedo  and  other  conspicuous  places  through- 
out the  Empire,  prohibiting  the  evil  sect  called 
Christian,  conspiracy,  insurrection,  plotting  to  leave 
the  village  to  which  one  belonged,  murder,  arson, 
and  robbery.  That  was  all.  This  system  left  room 
for  much  that  was  arbitrary  in  the  administration 
of  the  law,  which  varied  con.siderably  in  difl'erent 
parts  of  the  Empire.  The  judicial  officials  did  very 
much  as  they  pleased. 

A Japanese  servant  of  a member  of  H.M.’s  Legation  stole  a 
few  dollars,  and  was  handed  over  to  justice.  Three  months 
later,  a visit  was  received  from  an  official,  who  gave  his  master 
the  option  of  having  him  released— there  was  no  room  for  him, 
it  was  explained,  in  the  prison — or  decapitated.  Needless  to 
say,  the  former  alternative  was  accepted. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  early  Tokugawa 
legislation  was  the  implication  of  the  oflender’s 
family  in  the  crimes  of  its  head. 

‘ If  a man  or  woman,  sentenced  to  lie  crucified  or  burned,  had 
male  children  above  15  years  of  age,  they  were  similarly  exe- 
cuted, and  younger  children  were  placed  in  charge  of  a relative 
until  they  reached  that  age,  when  they  were  banished.  Even 
when  a parent  suffered  the  ordinary  capital  punishment  of 
beheading  or  hanging,  it  was  within  the  discretion  of  the  judge 
to  execute  or  exile  the  male  children.  Wives  and  daughters 
were  exempted  from  the  rule  of  implication,  though  they  might 
be  reduced  to  the  ranks  of  slaves  ’ (Brinkley,  J apan,  iv.  66). 

Thunberg  (Travels  in  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  Eng. 
tr.  1795-96)  says  that,  in  the  towns,  a whole  street 
was  often  made  to  suffer  for  the  malpractices  of  a 
single  individual,  the  master  of  a bouse  for  the 
faults  of  bis  domestics,  and  parents  for  those  of 
their  children.  These  cruel  provisions  were  greatly 
modified  in  1721,  but  tbe  more  lenient  rules  were 
not  applicable  to  the  samurai  class.  Theft  was 
severely  punished,  usually  with  death,  which  was 
the  penalty  also  for  swindling  or  attempted  extor- 
tion by  force.  Pickpockets,  however,  were  let  oft' 
with  branding,  or  rather  tatuing,  though  a repeti- 
tion of  the  offence  involved  death.  Not  before  the 
close  of  the  18th  cent,  was  the  execution  of  a preg- 
nant woman  deferred  until  after  her  delivery. 

The  law  up  to  the  close  of  the  Tokugawa  period 
required  that  an  accused  person  must  bo  induced 
to  confess  before  his  guilt  was  finally  determined. 
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The  result  was  that,  in  many  eases,  torture  was 
freely  ajsplied.  The  commonest  device  was  to  hind 
a man  with  ropes  in  some  constrained  position,  or 
to  make  him  kneel  upon  a grating  of  wooden  bars 
placed  edge  upwards,  and  then  to  pile  weights  on 
Iiis  knees.  On  the  whole,  the  tortures  employed 
judicially  in  Japan  were  not  so  cruel  as  those  used 
in  medimval  Europe.  A samurai  yv&s  not  sent  to 
prison.  If  his  oll'ence  Avas  not  grave  enough  to  call 
for  immediate  suicide,  exile,  or  decapitation,  he 
was  ordered  to  go  into  confinement  in  his  own 
house.  There  were  ditt'erent  degrees  of  this  kind 
of  imprisonment,  the  most  severe  of  which  involved 
a complete  cessation  of  egress  and  ingress  for  him- 
self and  his  family. 

Siebold,  writing  early  in  the  19th  cent.,  gives  a 
description  of  the  penal  code  of  Japan  at  that  time, 
which  was  similar  in  all  essential  respects  to  the 
Taihorid,  introduced  from  China  1100  years  before. 
He  draws  a broad  distinction  betAveen  the  punish- 
ments of  the  samurai  and  those  of  the  common 
people.  In  the  latter  case,  the  culprit  might  be 
simply  cut  down  by  the  man  of  higher  rank  whom 
he  might  have  insulted  or  injured,  or  if  he  had 
been  caught  in  the  act  of  committing  a grave 
offence.  Decapitation  Avas  more  usual.  Cruci- 
fixion, burning,  and  sawing  off  the  head  with  a 
bamboo  saAV  were  also  practised.  There  were  tAvo 
kinds  of  crucifixion.  In  one  the  criminal  Avas 
lashed — not  nailed — upside  doAvn  to  a cross  Avhich 
had  two  bars,  one  at  the  head  and  one  at  the  feet, 
betAveen  the  two  being  a small  seat  upon  which  the 
Aveight  of  the  victim  rested.  At  a given  command 
an  expert  spearsman  stood  on  each  side,  and  the 
two  drove  their  spears  simultaneously  so  that  they 
passed  crossAvise  through  the  vital  organs.  Death 
Avas  instantaneous.  Burning  Avas  a matter  of  form. 
The  culprit  was  tied  to  a stake  and  strangled  before 
the  fire  Avas  lit.  SaAving  off  the  head  Avas  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  Avas  limited  to  such  heinous  crimes 
as  chief-  or  parent-murder.  The  name  and  oft'ence 
of  the  criminal  were  usually  inscribed  on  a board 
Avhich  Avas  set  up  close  to  the  place  of  execution. 
Sometimes  the  offender  was  mounted  on  a sorry 
nag  and  led  round  the  city,  Avith  a similar  placard 
fastened  to  his  breast.  The  head  might  be  set  on 
a post,  and  alloAved  to  remain  from  five  to  ten  days. 
Sometimes  the  body  was  hacked  to  pieces,  or  made 
a subject  on  which  the  samurai  might  test  their 
skill  and  the  temper  of  their  swords.  In  later  times 
it  might  be  handed  over  for  dissection.  Among 
minor  punishments  at  this  period  Avere  branding, 
the  pillory,  and  degradation  to  the  hinin,  or  pariah 
caste.  For  political  ofi'ences  by  men  of  the  samurai 
class,  banishment  to  an  island  Avas  the  usual  form 
of  punishment ; and  there  is  an  ancient  Instance 
of  a Mikado  being  so  punished.  The  term  Avas 
commonly  for  life,  though  there  Avas  a minimum 
limit  of  five  years.  A milder  form  was  an  injunc- 
tion to  live  under  supervision  at  a distance  from 
the  capital.  Whilst  his  case  was  under  trial,  the 
accused  was  confined  to  his  own  house,  with  the 
same  forms  as  if  he  Avere  in  mourning.  When  the 
offence  Avas  committed  unintentionally,  a partial 
or  complete  confiscation  of  his  property  might  be 
tlie  consequence.  Deprivation  of  office  or  incapacity 
for  liolding  office  was  not  unusual.  Occasionally 
tlie  offender  was  allowed  to  become  a monk  of  a 
(xjrtain  order,  knoAvn  as  Icomuso,  who  wore  a basket- 
hat  with  a small  grating  in  front,  completely  con- 
cealing las  face.  This  was  never  removed,  and 
jjractically  lie  Avas  a lieggar  who  roamed  the  high- 
Avays,  playing  on  a flute  in  order  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  charitably  disposed. 

lluraldri. — 'I'his  well-KnoAvn  institution  is  of 
considerable  antiquity.  It  is  of  purely  Japanese 
origin,  and  consists  in  making  a cruciform  incision 
on  the  belly,  Avhence  its  name,  which  means  ‘ belly- 


cut.’  The  ‘ happy  dispatch  ’ of  some  writers  is  only 
a joke.  Sometimes  a determined  man  succeeded 
in  ending  his  life  in  this  Avay,  or  he  might  complete 
the  act  of  suicide  by  stabbing  himself  in  the  throat 
Avith  the  same  instrument — a short  sword  or  dagger 
Avith  a blade  nine  inches  in  length.  Haralciri  might 
be  simply  a form  of  suicide,  or  it  might  be  the  duty 
of  a man  of  the  samurai  class  under  various  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  hopeless  family  troubles  or 
loyalty  to  a dead  superior,  or  as  a protest  against 
the  wrongful  conduct  of  a superior.  For  example, 
when  the  Japanese  Government  yielded  to  the  de- 
mands of  France,  Russia,  and  Germany  for  the 
retrocession  of  Liaotung,  forty  military  men  em- 
phasized their  protest  by  committing  suicide  in  the 
time-honoured  fashion.  A common  motive  Avas  to 
free  from  punishment  the  family  and  relatives  of 
the  person  involved,  who  would  otherwise,  under 
the  old  laAV,  have  shared  his  guilt.  Very  fre- 
quently, however,  haralciri  was  no  more  than  an 
honourable  form  of  execution.  It  Avas  carried  out 
Avith  great  ceremony,  the  incision  being  only  for 
form’s  sake,  and  the  real  execution  consisting  in 
decapitation  by  a friend.  In  1869,  a motion  Avas 
brought  forward  in  the  Japanese  Parliament  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  harakiri,  and  200  mem- 
bers out  of  a house  of  209  voted  against  this  pro- 
posal. Harakiri  is  no  longer  recognized  by  law, 
though  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  extinct. 

Vendetta.— A Japanese  samurai  was  permitted 
by  laAv  to  avenge  the  murder  of  a parent  or  chief ; 
but,  before  exercising  this  right,  he  was  bound  to 
give  notice  to  the  authorities,  and,  Avhen  cutting 
doAvn  his  enemy,  to  repeat  some  such  formula  as 
this  : ‘ I am  A.  B.  You  are  X.  Y.,  who  murdered 
my  father  at  such  a time  In  such  a place.  There- 
fore do  I now  slay  you.’  In  justification  of  this 
law,  an  ancient  Chinese  saying  is  often  quoted  to 
the  effect  that  ‘a  man  must  not  allow  the  same 
heaven  to  cover  himself  and  his  father’s  enemy.’ 
It  is  noAV  abrogated,  but  was  in  vogue  up  to  the 
Restoration  of  1868.  A teacher  of  the  present 
Avriter  Avas  a victim.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
fines  have  no  place  in  the  pre-Restoration  legisla- 
tion— a circumstance  which  is  adverse  to  Weipert’s 
vieAV  that  Japanese  criminal  law  had  its  origin  in 
the  imposition  of  fines  on  offenders  against  the 
ritual  law  of  the  older  Shinto.  Kaempfer  [History 
of  Japan,  GlasgOAV,  1906,  ii.  114)  notices  this  feature 
of  the  former  Japanese  law. 

Extra-territoriality. — When  the  treaties  were 
negotiated  which  opened  Japan  to  foreign  trade  in 
1859,  the  criminal  code  was  in  a very  unsatisfactory 
condition.  It  was  scarcely  knoAvn  to  the  people, 
and  Avas  administered  in  a most  irregular,  arbi- 
trary, and  often  cruel  fashion.  It  Avas  quite  out 
of  the  question  to  ask  foreign  Powers  to  make  their 
subjects  amenable  to  it,  and,  indeed,  the  Japanese 
were  probably  not  sorry  to  be  relieved  of  such 
responsibilities.  Hence  arose  the  so-called  ‘ extra- 
territorial jurisdiction,’  by  Avhich  the  Japanese 
Government  transferred  to  foreign  Powers  the 
jurisdiction  over  their  subjects  when  the  latter 
were  defendants  in  a civil  case,  or  the  accused 
under  a criminal  charge.  When  in  1868  the 
Mikado  resumed  the  reins  of  authority,  it  was 
felt  that  such  an  arrangement  was  contrary  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Japanese  nation,  and  in  any 
case  a radical  reform  Avas  a palpable  necessity  of 
the  situation  in  the  interests  of  humanity  and 
good  government.  A code  was,  therefore,  draAvn 
up  and  promulgated  in  1871.  It  was  simply  a selec- 
tion from  the  codes  of  the  tAVO  Chinese  dynasties — 
Ming  and  Ts'ing — modifications  being  introduced 
into  tlie  amount  and  nature  of  the  punishments 
prescribed  for  different  oliences.  Barbarous  modes 
of  execution  Avere  eliminated,  the  death-penalty 
was  greatly  circumscribed,  merciless  and  excessive 
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wliippmgs  were  abolished,  and  the  punishment  of 
imprisonment  with  corrective  labour  was  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time.  A second  code  was  noti- 
fied in  1873,  by  which  many  new  and  more  humane 
provisions  were  added.  By  these  codes,  an  offender 
who  has  been  sentenced  to  a term  of  penal  servitude 
is  placed  in  the  penitentiary  of  the  district  in  which 
he  has  been  tried  and  sentenced,  and  work  suited 
to  his  age,  physical  condition,  and  acquirements  is 
allotted  to  him,  so  that  ‘ by  toil  and  labour  he  may 
be  gradually  brought  to  repent  of  his  past  misdeeds 
and  be  restored  to  virtue.’  The  punishment  of 
death  was  by  hanging  or  decapitation,  the  latter 
form  being  considered  more  severe  owing  to  the 
prejudice  entertained  by  most  Japanese  against 
any  mutilation  of  the  body.  In  certain  cases,  the 
pillory  in  iron  stocks  within  the  prison  yard  was 
substituted  for  imprisonment,  and  fines  might  be 
permitted  in  the  case  of  offences  by  officials,  per- 
sons inadvertently  implicated,  aged  people,  infants, 
maimed  or  deformed  persons,  or  females. 

But  these  codes  still  preserved  an  essentially 
Chinese  character,  and  they  contained  many  pro- 
visions which  unduly  favoured  officials  and  the 
samurai  class.  A husband  was  permitted  to  kill 
the  lover  of  his  wife  or  concubine  along  with  the 
woman  herself,  if  caught  in  the  act ; hut,  if  a cer- 
tain time  had  elapsed,  the  punishment  was  penal 
servitude  for  one  year,  while  under  the  older  law 
the  husband  could,  in  this  case,  only  recover  a 
penalty  of  no  great  amount.  If  a woman  who  had 
been  guilty  of  adultery  or  incest  was,  on  the  dis- 
covery of  her  guilt,  driven  by  shame  to  commit 
suicide,  the  punishment  of  the  male  offender  was 
increased  one  degree,  even  though  he  might  have 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  woman’s  intention  to  do 
so.  Masters  and  parents  were  punished  with  much 
less  severity  for  ofiences  against  their  servants  and 
children  than  in  the  contrary  case.  Abusive  lan- 
guage to  an  official  entailed  penal  servitude  for 
one  year  if  the  person  insulted  was  of  the  highest 
rank  ; for  ninety  or  sixty  days  if  of  lower  grades. 
In  Jan.  1879,  the  practice  of  using  torture  to  compel 
confession— rendered  necessary  by  the  old  principle 
that  confession  must  precede  condemnation — was 
abolished,  and  it  was  enacted  that  the  evidence  of 
witnesses,  documents,  or  circumstances,  or  the  ad- 
missions of  accused  persons,  should  alone  be  taken 
as  bases  for  determining  guilt. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  although  these  codes  marked 
a considerable  advance  on  the  Tokugawa  system, 
they  still  left  much  to  be  desired,  when  viewed 
from  the  more  enlightened  standpoint  of  Europe. 
New  legislation  was  therefore  initiated,  after  a 
thorough  study  of  the  various  systems  of  European 
law,  with  the  assistance  mainly  of  French  jurists. 
Distinguished  service  was  rendered  by  G.  Bois- 
sonade  in  framing  the  new  codes,  which,  after 
arduous  labour  and  repeated  revision,  came  into 
operation  from  1st  Jan.  1882.  They  have  an  essen- 
tially French  character.  A further  revision  of  the 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  was  effected  in  1890. 
B.  H.  Chamberlain,  in  his  Things  Japanese,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  present  system  : 
‘Crimes  are  of  three  kinds:  (1)  against  the  State  or  the  Im* 
erial  Family,  and  in  violation  of  the  public  credit,  peace,  and 
ealth,  etc. ; (2)  crimes  against  person  and  property ; and  (3) 
police  offences.  There  is  a sub-division  of  (1)  and  (2)  into  major 
and  minor  crimes.  The  punishments  for  major  crimes  are  : (1) 
death  by  hanging ; (2)  deportation,  with  or  without  hard  labour, 
for  life  or  for  a term  of  years;  (3)  imprisonment,  with  or  with- 
out hard  labour,  for  life  or  for  a term  of  years.  The  punishments 
for  minor  crimes  include  confinement,  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  and  fines.  The  punishments  for  police  offences  are 
detention  for  from  one  to  ten  days  without  hard  labour,  and 
fines  varying  from  6 sen  to  1'95  yen.  The  court  which  tries 
persons  accused  of  major  crimes  consists  of  three  judges ; that 
for  minor  crimes,  of  one  judge  or  three,  according  to  the  gravity 
of  the  charge ; and  that  for  police  offences,  of  one  ^uge  de  paix. 
Contrary  to  Western  usage,  an  appeal  is  allowed,  in  the  case  of 
major  crimes,  for  a trial  of  facts.  Criminals  condemned  to 
deportation  are  generally  sent  to  the  island  of  Yezo,  where 


they  sometimes  work  in  the  mines.  A person  who  has  suffered 
injury  by  crime  lodges  his  complaint  at  the  police  office,  or 
with  the  procurator  of  any  court  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
crime  in  question.  Policemen  can  arrest  an  offender  whose 
crime  was  committed  in  their  presence,  or  which  the  complain- 
ant avers  to  have  seen  actually  committed.  In  all  other  cases 
they  can  arrest  by  warrant  only.  Bail  is  allowed  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judge.  Accused  persons  are  often  kept  in  prison 
for  a considerable  time  before  trial,  and  no  lawyer  is  allowed  to 
be  present  at  the  preliminary  examination.  The  conducting  of 
criminal  cases,  from  the  very  beginning  down  to  the  execution 
of  the  criminal,  if  he  be  condemned  to  suffer  death,  rests  with 
the  procurator,  who  unites  in  his  own  person  the  functions  of 
public  prosecutor  and  grand  jury.^ 

The  reforms  of  1882  extended  to  the  judiciary, 
which  was  now  separated  from  the  executive. 
Judges,  procurators,  barristers,  notaries,  and  a 
new  system  of  police,  as  well  as  law-schools,  were 
established.  Under  the  new  regime  there  are  far 
fewer  capital  punishments.  In  Tokugawa  times 
the  number  of  persons  consigned  to  jail  in  Yedo 
was  about  7000  annually,  and  of  these  over  3000 
were  executed.  At  present  the  yearly  number  of 
capital  punishments  for  the  whole  Empire  averages 
above  eighty. 

It  is  claimed  that,  on  the  whole,  the  new  legis- 
lation has  resulted  in  a body  of  law  in  unison  with 
the  most  advanced  principles  and  the  most  approved 
procedure  of  Western  jurisprudence — all  punish- 
ments not  recognized  as  consonant  with  modern 
civilization  being  abolished,  due  provision  being 
made  for  adapting  penalties  to  degrees  of  crime 
(the  previous  legislation  left  the  judge  too  little 
discretion),  the  rights  of  suspects  and  criminals 
being  guarded,  and  the  privilege  of  appeal  guaran- 
teed. This  contention  is  substantially  correct, 
though  traces  of  old  usage  remain.  All  men  are 
not  equal  before  the  law,  the  military  retaining 
some  special  privileges.  Robbery  with  violence  is 
still  punishable  with  death,  and  a man  does  not 
render  himself  liable  to  any  penalty  for  beating 
his  servant,  unless  death  ensues.  The  preliminary 
examination  of  prisoners  is  secret,  the  assistance 
of  counsel  not  being  allowed.  This  last  feature 
will  soon  be  modified.  Trial  by  jury  is  unknown. 

In  1899,  after  protracted  negotiations,  treaties 
were  concluded  with  foreign  Powers,  by  which  the 
extra-territorial  jurisdiction  was  abolislied,  and  all 
foreigners  became  subject  to  Japanese  law. 

Prisons. — Under  the  old  rdgime,  imprisonment 
was  not  one  of  the  recognized  forms  of  punishment, 
though  it  was  necessary  to  provide  some  places  of 
detention  for  prisoners  who  were  awaiting  their 
trial,  sometimes  for  long  periods.  The  inmates 
sufiered  very  great  hardship.  The  cells  were 
wooden  cages  open  to  the  four  winds,  and  the 
arrangements  for  sanitation,  food,  and  clothing 
were  of  the  most  wretched  kind.  The  internal 
discipline  was  entrusted  to  the  elder  prisoners — 
generally  hardened  criminals — with  results  which 
may  be  imagined.  Soon  after  the  restoration  of 
the  Mikado’s  authority  in  1868,  a commission  was 
sent  to  visit  a number  of  foreign  prisons  and  make 
a report,  and  ultimately  a complete  change  was 
effected.  Sir  Henry  Norman,  who  recently  visited 
the  convict  prison  of  Tokio,  says  (RealJapan,  1892) : 

‘ The  dormitories  are  enormous  cages  formed  of  bars  as  thick 
as  one’s  arm.  There  is  not  a particle  of  furniture.  Thick 
quilts,  or  futon  (the  Japanese  bed),  are  provided.  Each  dormi- 
tory holds  96  prisoners.  The  sanitary  arrangements  could  not 
well  be  improved.  No  vermin  could  harbour  anywhere.  It 
was  almost  an  ideal  prison  structure.  The  punishment  cells 
were  hardly  ever  occupied.  There  was  no  flogging.  Two  hun- 
dred prisoners  were  employed  making  machinery  and  steam 
boilers,  working  nine  hours  a day.  Wood-carving,  weaving, 
pottery-making,  and  paper-  and  cloisonni-making  are  also 
among  their  occupations.  Only  a tew  are  so  clumsy  or  stupid 
as  to  be  employed  in  pounding  rice  or  breaking  stones.’ 

Literature. — The  present  writer’s  acknowledgments  are  due 
to  F.  Brinkley,  Japan  and  China.  London,  1904,  vol.  iv. ; 
P.  F.  von  Siebold,  Nippon'^.  Leipzig,  1897,  vol.  i. ; and 
Longford,  ‘Summary  of  the  Japanese  Penal  Codes,’  in  TASJ, 
vol.  v.  (1877)  pt.  ii.  Consult  also  B.  H.  Chamberlain, 
Things  Japanese^,  Loudon,  1891;  G.  Bousquet,  Le  Japan, 
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Paris,  1877,  vol.  ii. ; W.  G.  Aston,  Shinto,  London,  1905 ; 
A.  von  Siebold,  Der  Eintritt  Japans  in  das  europ.  Vdlker- 
recht,  Berlin,  1900 ; History  of  the  Empire  of  Japan,  1893, 
published  by  the  order  of  the  Department  of  Education,  Tokio  ; 
G.  Boissonade,  Projet  de  code  de  procedure  criminelle  pour 
V empire  du  Japan,  Paris,  1883,  also  Projet  revisi  du  code  pinal 
pour  Vempire  du  Japon,  Paris,  1886  ; A.  B.  Mitford,  Tales  of 
Old  Japan"^,  London,  1874  (for  harakiri);  Friedrichs,  ‘Zum 
japan.  Recht,’  in  ZVRW  x.  (1892)  351-375;  Kohler,  ‘Studien 
aus  dem  japan.  Recht,’  ib.  x.  370-449. 

W.  G.  Aston. 

CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS  (Jewish). 
— The  transition  from  the  Biblical  to  the  Mishnic 
period  is  marked  by  external  and  internal  limita- 
tions in  the  functions  of  the  Jewish  tribunals. 
Externally,  the  Jewish  courts  of  justice  lost  the 
power  of  inflicting  capital  and  other  punishments, 
— a power  exercised  by  the  Roman  procurators  and 
officials, — and  in  the  course  of  time  the  limits  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bith  Din  were  still  further 
narrowed.  Internally,  we  note  a growing  tendency 
towards  the  restriction  of  certain  forms  of  punish- 
ment, by  making  it  a matter  of  difficulty  to  secure 
a conviction.  In  practice,  capital  punishment  was 
obsolete  long  before  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  State, 
and,  in  all  probability,  long  before  the  courts  were 
deprived  of  the  legal  power  of  inflicting  it.  This 
is  clearly  shown  by  such  NT  passages  as  Jn  18®^ 
and  the  Talmud.  Thus,  in  Jerus.  Sank.  18ffl  (p. 
228  of  M.  Schwab’s  tr.,  Paris,  1888)  it  is  stated 
that  this  right  was  suspended  some  forty  years 
before  the  fall  of  the  Temple,  and  that  the  right 
of  giving  decisions  in  questions  involving  financial 
matters  had  been  already  abolished  in  the  time  of 
R.  Simon  b.  Shetah,  that  is  to  say,  during  the 
reign  of  Alexander  Jannseus  (d.  76  B.C.).  Bab. 
Sank.  41a  brings  out  this  fact  even  more  emphatic- 
ally. Nor  may  the  trial  and  crucifixion  of  Jesus 
be  cited  as  an  instance  to  the  contrary.  It  is 
now  the  generally  accepted  opinion,  among  both 
Jewish  and  Christian  scholars,  that  the  trial  of 
Jesus  was  not  carried  out  in  accordance  with  Jewish 
law,  and  that  His  execution  was  an  act  in  which 
Pharisaic  Judaism  had  neither  initiative  nor  share. 

Thus  Robertson  Smith  {EBr^  xxii.  812,  at  end  of  art. 

‘ Synhedrium  ’)  writes : ‘ The  meeting  in  the  palace  of  the  high 
priest  which  condemned  our  Lord  was  exceptional.  The 
proceedings  also  on  this  occasion  were  highly  irregular,  if 
measured  by  the  rules  of  procedure  which,  according  to  Jewish 
tradition,  were  laid  down  to  secure  order  and  a fair  trial  for 
the  accused.’  So  also  Montefiore  {Synoptic  Gospels,  i.  [London, 
1909]  345  f.) : ‘ The  trial  of  Jesus — if  trial  it  can  be  called — . . . 
violates  that  [Rabbinic]  law  in  almost  every  particular.  ...  It 
does  not  follow  because  the  trial  of  Jesus  . . . violates  Jewish 
lavy  in  many  important  points,  that  therefore  the  account  given 
of  it  cannot  be  true.  There  have  been  illegal  trials  at  all  times, 
and  even  the  flimsiest  legal  forms  have  sufficed  to  get  rid  of  an 
enemy.  . . . That  there  was  any  meeting  of  the  full  Sanhedrin 
is  most  doubtful ; doubtful  also  is  the  part  played  by  the 
“Scribes”  and  Pharisees;  but  that  the  Sadducean  priesthood 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  arrest  and  of  the  “trial”  . . . cannot 
reasonably  be  doubted.’ 

In  the  passage  from  the  Jerus.  Talmud  mentioned 
above,  R.  Simon  b.  Yohai,  a tanna  of  the  2nd  cent., 
expresses  his  gratitude  for  escaping  the  responsi- 
bility of  condemning  a human  being  to  death. 
Other  passages,  of  a similar  character,  in  the 
Talmud  and  Rabbinic  writings  point  to  the  same 
conclusion — that  the  Romans  took  away  from  the 
B6th  Din  the  right  to  inflict  capital  punishment. 

In  addition  to  these  restrictions  imposed  from 
without,  the  sentences  of  Jewish  tribunals  were 
mitigated  by  various  internal  and  voluntary 
limitations.  It  may  perhaps  be  that,  in  proportion 
to  the  severity  with  which  Rome  exercised  the 
power  removed  from  the  local  courts,  these  felt 
themselves  drawn  to  the  side  of  leniency  in  other 
ilirections.  But  this  tendency  to  leniency  was 
originally  spontaneous,  however  much  it  may  have 
developed  afterwards  in  consequence  of  external 
harshness;  it  began  while  the  Sanhedrin  still  held 
the  power  of  life  and  death.  An  exact  date  cannot  be 
given  ; it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  and  when  punish- 
ments enacted  in  the  Bentateuchal  legislation  were 


carried  out  in  all  literalness,  and  to  what  extent 
and  with  what  frequency.  Does  that  legislation 
represent  primitive  practice,  or  did  the  mitigating 
force  of  the  Mishnic  recensions  of  these  laws  at  all 
times  modify  their  execution?  The  orthodox 
Jewish  belief,  which  regards  the  Oral  Law  as  a 
contemporary  concomitant  of  the  Written  Law  and 
of  equal  force,  would  take  the  latter  view,  namely, 
that  the  traditions  embodied  in  the  Mishna 
accompanied  the  practice  of  all  Mosaic  enactments. 
It  is,  however,  held  by  many  that  the  Tannaitic 
law  was  new  and  original ; that  in  early  Mishnic 
times  it  was  felt  that  the  Pentateuch  demanded 
the  death  sentence  too  readily,  and  that  the  Rabbis 
took  steps  to  prevent  such  sentences  from  being 
carried  out.  This  subject  need  not  be  discussed 
here  ; it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  death  penalty 
was  almost  abandoned,  without  entering  into  the 
question  of  whether  this  was  brought  about  by  new 
prescriptions  or  not. 

The  infliction  of  death  was  surrounded  by  many 
preliminaries  and  obstacles.  The  law  demanded 
not  only  the  presence  of  two  satisfactory  eye- 
witnesses, whose  testimony  must  support  vigorous 
scrutiny  (see  Mishn.  Sank.  iv.  v.,  ed.  Strack,  from 
which  all  quotations  are  taken),  but  also,  before 
committing  the  crime,  the  accused  must  have 
received  formal  warning  from  the  bystanders  as  to 
the  consequences  of  his  act  (nxiiin,  ib.  v.  1 ; Bab. 
Sank.  8&,  806 ; Tos.  Sank.  xi.  1,  ed.  Zuckermandel, 
Pasewalk,  1880,  p.  431).  No  circumstantial  evi- 
dence whatever  was  admissible,  nor  could  the 
accused  be  convicted  on  his  own  confession.  The 
stringency  in  examining  and  in  challenging 
witnesses,  the  necessity  of  proving  hathra’ah,  the 
elaborate  aids  given  to  the  accused — all  tend  to 
show  that  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  must 
have  been  practically  impossible ; and  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  precise  aim  which  the  Rabbis  had 
in  view.  Makkoth  la  records  the  dictum  that  a 
Sanhedrin  which  condemned  a prisoner  to  death 
once  in  seven  years  earned  the  reputation  of 
‘ destructive  ’ (nu??!!) : according  to  R.  Eliezer  b. 
'Azarya,  once  in  seventy  years  sufficed  ; while  R. 
Tryphon  and  R.  'Aqiba  state  that,  had  they  been 
present,  they  would  always  have  succeeded  in 
advancing  some  plea  to  invalidate  the  proceedings 
in  favour  of  the  prisoner.  Nor  was  this  tendency 
limited  to-  cases  of  capital  punishment  alone ; it 
was  extended  to  other  branches  of  criminal  law, 
e.g.  to  the  lex  talionis.  The  eighth  chapter  of 
Baba  Qamma  shows  quite  clearly  that  even  in 
early  days  this  command  could  not  have  been 
intended  to  receive  literal  interpretation,  for  a man 
who  had  lost  his  eye  could  receive  no  compensation 
through  a similar  injury  being  done  to  his  assailant. 
Compensation  could  consist  only  in  the  worth  of 
the  eye  being  restored  to  the  loser,  and  this  was 
estimated  by  assessing  the  value  of  the  injured 
party,  if  sold  as  a slave,  before  and  after  the 
accident,  the  difference  representing  the  amount  of 
the  damages  (incidentally,  cf.  Rashi  on  Ex  21^). 

Even  when  acapital  sentencehad  been  pronounced 
and  was  about  to  be  carried  into  execution,  every 
chance  of  proving  his  innocence  at  the  eleventh 
hour  was  accorded  to  the  accused.  The  court 
remained  sitting  all  day  in  order  to  receive  appeals, 
and  an  elaborate  system  of  signals  was  devised  to 
stay  the  execution  in  the  event  of  any  unexpected 
piece  of  evidence  becoming  known  (Mishn.  Sank. 
vi.).  Punishment  was  to  be  so  arranged  as  to 
jirevent  the  repetition  of  the  offence  by  other 
[larties,  in  other  words,  to  act  as  a deterrent,  and 
to  secure  the  extinction  of  the  crime  itself  and 
of  its  consequences : ‘ Thou  shalt  put  away  the 
wrong  from  thy  midst  ’ ; ‘ and  all  Israel  shall  hear 
and  sliall  sin  no  more.’  Care  had  to  be  taken  that 
no  additional  suffering  or  humiliation  was  incurred 
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by  the  guilty  party.  Any  dishonour  to  the  body 
resulting  from  the  punishment  was  to  be  avoided, 
in  so  far  as  it  was  not  expressly  provided  by 
the  sentence.  In  executions  and  in  flagellations, 
particular  caution  had  to  be  exercised  in  tliis 
respect. 

Capital  punishment  as  ordered  by  the  B&th  Bln 
could  be  effected  by  lapidation  (nS'pp),  burning 

decapitation  or  strangling  (pin)  (see 

Mishn.  Sank.  vii.  1 : p'l  n’3^  nipDj  nin'o  ya'iN ; and 
Singer’s  Prayer  Book,  London,  1900,  p.  262).  Cruci- 
fixion, as  a means  of  death,  was  a Roman  form.  The 
last  two  methods  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, where,  in  fact,  stoning  is  most  usual.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  s^qila  and  s'^ripha 
in  the  Pentateuch  mean  what  is  commonly  known 
as  stoning  and  burning  ; but  the  provisions  of  the 
Mishna  show  a great  alteration  in  the  manner  of 
the  execution.  In  the  case  of  burning  (Mishn. 
Sank.  vii.  2),  the  criminal  was  firmly  fixed  in  pitch, 
up  to  his  knees.  A strong  cloth,  covered  with  a 
soft  wrapping,  was  twisted  round  his  neck,  and  its 
two  ends  were  pulled  by  officials.  The  soft  cloth 
was  added  to  avoid  unnecessary  pain  and  in  order  to 
prevent  death  by  strangulation.  The  criminal  was 
thus  forced  to  open  his  mouth,  into  which  there 
was  poured  a stream  of  molten  lead  which  instantly 
consumed  his  vitals,  death  being  speedy  and 
merciful.  The  Parthians  treated  the  body  of  the 
Roman  general  Crassus  in  a similar  manner  after 
Carrhae  (53  B.C.).  R.  Eliezer  b.  Sadoq,  a tanna  of 
the  1st  cent.,  relates  that  once  he  saw  the  daughter 
of  a priest  who  had  committed  unehastity  (Lv  2P) 
bound  in  vine  tendrils  and  burnt  (Sank.  vii.  2 ; 
Tos.  ix.  11,  etc.  Contrast  tlie  burning  of  R. 
'Aqiba,  in  a.d.  135,  after  the  Bar  Cochba  revolt, 
when  ‘sponges  of  wet  wool’  [ncx  I’PSd]  were 
placed  round  his  heart  to  prolong  the  agony).  In 
Bab.  Sank.  526,  R.  Hama  b.  Tobia  ordered  Imarta, 
a priest’s  daughter  who  had  lived  unchastely, 
to  be  wrapped  in  vine  tendrils  and  burnt.  Both 
these  cases  are  distinctly  reprobated.  In  the 
former,  the  Sanhedrin  which  could  have  permitted 
such  a method  is  said  not  to  have  been  competent 
(bdqt).  In  the  latter  instance  it  is  suggested  that 
the  BSth  Bin  may  have  been  Sadducean,  or  that 
the  narrator  was  too  young  to  remember  details. 
Any  departure  from  the  procedure  described  above 
is  stated  to  be  illegal. 

In  the  case  of  stoning  also,  modifications  were 
adopted  with  a view  to  hastening  death.  Mishn. 
Sank.  vi.  4 states  : 

‘ The  height  of  the  place  of  stoning  was  twice  a man’s  length. 
One  of  the  witnesses  pushed  (isnn)  the  criminal  on  the  loins  so 
that  he  fell  down  (forward)  on  to  his  breast,  and  the  witness 
immediately  turned  the  body  over  on  to  its  back.  If  the 
criminal  was  already  dead,  then  the  duty  was  accomplished, 
but,  if  he  still  lived,  then  the  second  witness  took  a stone  and 
cast  it  on  to  his  heart.’ 

If  necessary,  all  the  bystanders  followed  suit 
until  death  intervened.  According  to  the  Penta- 
teuch, the  witnesses  had  to  cast  the  first  stone, 
since  it  was  through  their  testimony  that  the 
execution  took  place  (Dt  17’).  With  the  hurling 
down  of  the  criminal  may  be  compared  the  pro- 
cedure with  the  scape-goat  in  Mishn.  Yoma,  vi.  5. 
The  official  pushed  ('jni)  the  goat  backwards,  so 
that  it  rolled  down  and  immediately  became  dis- 
membered. In  some  cases  the  body  was  hanged, 
or  rather  crucified,  after  execution,  for  a limited 
period  (Mishn.  Sank.  vi.  4). 

Decapitation  (Mishn.  Sank.  vii.  3 ; Bab.  Sank. 
526)  was  practised  with  a sword,  in  the  same  way 
as  with  the  Romans  ; but  R.  Judah  b.  Elai,  a tanna 
of  the  2nd  cent.,  objected  on  the  ground  that  it 
involved  degradation.  To  strike  off  the  head  of  a 
man  who  was  standing  caused  the  body  to  fall 
down,  and  for  this  additional  humiliation  tliere 
was  no  authorization,  consequently  R.  Judah 
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describes  a different  method,  viz.  beheading  with 
an  axe  (o'sip,  Koir'a)  on  a block.  The  other  Rabbis 
considered  this  method  even  more  humiliating,  and 
rejected  it.  It  seems  that  the  criminal  was  tied 
to  a post,  in  order  that  the  body  should  remain 
upright.  Einally,  strangulation  (ih.)  was  carried 
out  as  in  the  preliminary  process  of  burning,  only 
that  the  two  ends  of  the  cloth  were  pulled  so  hard 
that  they  caused  death. 

The  object  of  these  modifications  was,  in  the 
first  place,  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  death.  On 
this  account  a cup  of  drugged  wine  and  incense 
(j”  0133  .ipj;  'to  B-iip)  was  given  to  the  criminal 

in  order  to  produce  insensibility  (e.g.  Bab.  Sank. 
43a,  Mk  15’\  and  other  references).  The  second 
motive  was  to  avoid  desecrating  the  body  beyond 
the  necessities  of  the  death  penalty.  The  pursuit 
of  both  these  aims  caused  a great  internal  restric- 
tion of  the  functions  of  the  Jewish  tribunal. 

The  various  crimes  for  which  the  penalty  was 
death  are  enumerated  in  Mishn.  Sank,  vii.-xi. 
Lapidation  is  the  punishment  for  eighteen  offences 
— including  incest,  sodomy,  bestiality,  blasphemy, 
idolatry,  tlie  giving  of  one’s  children  to  Molecii, 
necromancy,  sorcery.  Sabbath-breaking,  the 
cursing  of  parents,  criminal  intercourse  with  a 
betrothed  virgin,  the  inviting  of  others  to  idolatry, 
the  perverting  of  a whole  city,  the  practice  of 
magic,  and  for  the  stubborn  and  rebellious  sou. 
Burning  was  reserved  for  a priest’s  daughter  who 
violated  her  chastity,  and  for  nine  forms  of  incest 
— only,  however,  when  committed  during  the  life 
of  the  legal  wife.  Murderers  and  the  inhabitants 
of  an  apostate  city  (Dt  13'®)  were  beheaded,  and 
the  following  were  strangled  : one  who  beat  a 
parent  (cf.  Vergil,  ylew.  vi.  609),  one  who  kid- 
napped a Jew  for  slavery,  a sage  who  op[)osed 
his  superior  authorities,  a false  prophet,  one  who 
prophesied  in  the  name  of  false  gods,  the  adul- 
terer, and  one  who  bore  false  witness  against  a 
jiriest’s  daughter. 

The  number  of  crimes  for  which  stripes  could  be 
inllicted  was  very  large  (J/«/i/;o(6,  iii.  etc.).  This 
penalty  could,  with  certain  restrictions,  be  imposed 
by  the  judges  at  their  discretion,  unless  the 
Scripture  demanded  a specified  punishment  for 
some  particular  sin.  In  no  case  could  the  stripes 
exceed  thirty-nine,  and,  whenever  possible,  fewer 
were  given.  The  presence  of  the  judges  was 
obligatory.  (For  full  details,  see  Mishn.  Sanh.  xiv. 
=Makkoth,  iii.  ; also  Abrahams,  Jewish  Life.) 
The  Mishna  (Makkoth)  enumerates  fifty  trans- 
gressions punisliable  by  ilagellation.  Maiinonides, 
in  the  Yadh  hd-JIazaqa,  gives  a far  longer  and 
more  comprehensive  catalogue.  A culprit  vho 
received  stripes  was  ipso  facto  freed  from  excision 
(nis),  and  recovered  all  those  rights  from  which 
his  crime  might  have  debarred  him  (Mishn. 
Sank.  xiv.  15). 

The  principle  of  making  the  punishment  as 
lenient  as  jiossible,  snaviter  in  re,  operated  .also 
in  respect  of  those  sins  t he  punishment  of  which 
was  reserved  for  the  future  life.  The  famous  tenth 
chapter  of  Sanhedrin  gives  a list  of  those  who  have 
no  share  in  the  world  to  come,  but  eveiy  endeavour 
is  made  to  make  the  list  short.  The  principle  is 
that  all  Israel  are  entitled  to  a share  (on) 
ksn  p^n)  unless  they  forfeit  it. 

‘He  who  says  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  not 
contained  in  the  Pentatencli  (according  to  otlier  readings,  ‘ho 
who  denies  the  doctrine  of  resurrection’);  he  who  domes  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture ; the  Epicurean  ; according  to  It.  'Aipba, 
he  who  reads  external  (I'.e.  uncanonicai)  books ; he  who  utters 
enchantment  over  a wound  . . . ; Abba  Saul  says,  whoso 
pronounces  the  Tetragranunaton.’  In  nil  these  cases  reference 
should  be  made  to  the  commentary  of  Maiinonides  (ed.  Ilolzer). 

Seven  persons — three  kings  (.leroboam,  Abab,  and  Manassch) 
and  four  private  individuals  (Balaam,  Doeg,  Ahithophel,  and 
Gebazi)— are  deprived  of  their  future  life,  hut  in  each  case  the 
Kabbis  sought  for  extenuating  circumstances  in  order  to  find  a 
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loophole  from  perpetual  doom.  Similarly,  excuses  are  made  for 
the  generation  of  the  Flood,  and  for  the  generation  of  the 
Wilderness. 

Excommunication  could,  according  to  Bab. 
Berakh.  19«,  be  imposed  for  a variety  of  offences, 
all  of  a less  heinous  nature  than  those  punishable 
by  stripes.  It  consisted  of  three  grades  of  separa- 
tion : (1)  n^ztfa,  (2)  niddui,  and  (3)  Mrem.  The 
period  of  n^zlfa  was  one  day,  of  niddui  seven  days, 
while  Mrem  could  be  indefinite.  One  who  died 
impenitent  under  niddui  was  not  buried  with  the 
usual  ceremonies,  and  the  force  of  Mrem  was  very 
severe.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  power  of  Mrem 
was  great  owing  to  the  institution  of  the  Ghetto, 
but  it  was  always  felt  to  be  a terrible  weapon,  e.g. 
in  the  cases  of  Uriel  Acosta  and  Spinoza.  The 
very  gravity  of  Mrem  caused  great  reluctance  to 
inflict  it,  and  it  was  very  sparingly  employed  (see 
Abrahams,  Jewish  Life,  pp.  52,  292).  Cf.  art. 
Blasphemy  (Jewish). 

The  penalty  of  excision  (nij)  prescribed  by  the 
Pentateuch  was  not  carried  out  by  human  agency, 
except  in  so  far  as  guilty  parties  were  scourged ; 
hence  this  mode  of  punishment  scarcely  calls  for 
consideration  in  this  article.  But,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  exclusion  from  a share  in  the  future  life, — 
a fate  which  also  could  not  be  determined  by 
human  agency, — so,  too,  in  the  ease  of  excision,  the 
Rabbis  attempted  to  find  pleas  for  the  wicked.  In 
Mishn.  Sank.  xiv.  15  it  is  stated  that  all  those 
condemned  to  excision  find  immediate  pardon  after 
receiving  their  scourging,  if  they  are  penitent. 
This  conclusion  is  illustrated  by  a play  on  the 
words  of  the  text  (Dt  25®),  ‘ Lest  thy  brother  be 
brought  to  dishonour  in  thy  sight’  (n^i?Ji).  R. 
Rananya  b.  Gamaliel  says : ‘ as  soon  as  he  is  scourged 
(nijWp)  he  becomes  thy  brother  in  thy  sight.’  Fines 
were  imposed  by  the  Bible  for  breaches  of  moral 
conduct  in  sexual  matters  (Dt  22,  Ex  22),  and  for 
allowing  a dangerous  ox  so  much  freedom  that  it 
kUled  a slave.  In  other  cases  the  Mishna  knows 
nothing  of  this  means  of  punishment.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  fines  were  sometimes  paid  to  the 
general  funds  of  the  community  by  persons  liable 
to  be  scourged  for  a breach  of  Pentateuchal  legisla- 
tion. 

Imprisonment,  though  known  in  the  Bible  (e.g. 
Joseph  and  Jeremiah),  was  not  frequently  practised 
in  Mishnic  times.  As  a means  of  punishment,  it 
was  employed  in  what  may  be  described  as  indirect 
crimes,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  contumacious  and 
for  the  suborner.  It  could  be  imposed  if  conclusive 
evidence  was  not  forthcoming  though  there  was  a 
strong  presumption  of  guilt,  or  if  a person  punislied 
twice  by  flagellation  had  committed  the  offence  a 
third  time.  These  cases  are  dealt  with  in  Mishn. 
Sank.  ix.  5,  and  Bab.  Sank.  816. 

‘ He  who  has  been  scourged,  and  has  repeated  the  otEence,  is 
sent  by  the  Beth  Din  to  a dungeon,  and  fed  with  barley  bread 
until  his  belly  bursts.  One  who  slays  another  without  witnesses 
is  sent  to  a dungeon  and  fed  on  scanty  prison  fare  (o;pl  hj  on*? 

The  Gemara  explains  that  the  scourging  refers 
to  the  stripes  which  always  accompanied  the 
penalty  of  excision ; the  difference  in  the  two 
expressions  for  food  is  also  explained.  According 
to  R.  Sheslieth,  the  method  is  the  same,  only  in 
each  instance  different  stages  are  quoted : the 
prisoner  was  in  each  case  first  given  very  scanty 
fare  until  his  belly  contracted,  then  barley  was 
given  to  him  so  tliat  it  caused  him  to  burst.  Tlie 
impractical  nature  of  the  treatment  is  clear  proof 
that  no  Rabin  had  ever  heard  of  a case  of  its 
application.  Such  a rare  situation  as  the  Mishna 
presupposes  makes  it  jjlain  that  the  penalty  of 
imprisonment  could  scarcely  ever  have  been  in- 
flicted. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  the  time  of 
which  the  Mishna  speaks,  most  of  the  decisions 


were  theoretical  (see  Strack’s  introduction  to  his 
edition  of  Mishn.  Sanhedrin-Makkoth,  p.  5*) ; 
consequently  we  have  there  recorded  the  practice 
of  an  earlier  period.  In  the  Middle  Ages  there 
was  a great  revival  of  Jewish  jurisdiction  (see 
Abrahams,  Jewish  Life,  p.  49,  etc.).  In  Spain  (ib.), 
up  to  1379,  Jewish  courts  could  impose  punish- 
ments and  even  pronounce  a death  sentence,  which 
was  carried  out  by  the  civil  courts.  Imprisonment 
was  a form  of  punishment  adopted  by  Jews,  though 
it  seems  probable  that  they  maue  use  of  the 
ordinary  prison — or  some  separate  portion  of  it — 
for  their  own  offenders.  The  institution  of  the 
Jewish  Quarter  gave  the  BUh  Din  greater  powers 
and  fostered  the  growth  of  two  principles  : (1)  that 
it  was  unpatriotic  for  a Jew  to  cite  another  Jew 
before  the  civil  courts ; and  (2)  that  no  mercy  was 
to  be  shown  to  the  informer.  The  activity  of  the 
Jewish  tribunal  in  secular  matters  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  survived  the  breakdown  of  the  Ghetto, 
though  in  religious  questions  its  authority  re- 
mained unshaken.  In  many  instances,  plaintiff 
and  defendant  have,  of  their  own  accord,  agreed 
voluntarily  to  submit  their  differences  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  BUh  Din  rather  than  to  the 
civil  judge — a system  at  present  in  great  vogue  in 
the  East  End  of  London.  By  this  means  many 
disputes  are  settled  without  taking  up  the  time  of 
the  magistrate.  But  this  does  not  belong  to  the 
domain  of  criminal  cases.  Here  the  jurisdiction 
of  J ewish  courts  has  long  ceased. 

Literature. — The  Mishna,  Gemara  (Pal.  and  Bab.),  and 
Tosephta  of  Sanhedrin-Makkoth  should  be  carefully  studied. 
For  the  Mishna  there  are  critical  editions : (1)  with  vocab., 
notes,  and  trans.,  by  H.  L.  Strack,  Leipzig,  1910 ; (2)  by  Samuel 
Krauss,  Leyden,  iOOO,  with  introduction,  notes,  and  glossaiy ; (3) 
for  those  who  are  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  a tr.,  with  notes,  etc., 
has  been  prepared  by  Holsoher  (Fiebig’s  Series),  Tubingen,  1910, 
with  special  reference  to  NT  questions  ; Maimonides’  comm,  is 
edited  by  J.  Holzer,  Berlin,  1901.  The  Jerus.  Talm.  is  translated 
by  M.  Schwab,  Paris,  1888.  The  best  edition  of  the  Tosephta  is 
that  of  Zuckermandel,  Pasewalk,  1880.  See  articles  in  EBr^ 
on  ‘ Synhedrium,’  in  JE  on  ‘Capital  Punishment,’  ‘Stripes,’ 
‘Excommunication,’  ‘Crime,’  ‘Punishment,’  ‘Hatra’ah,’  ‘Ad- 
mission in  Evidence,’  etc. ; in  the  present  work,  see  Adultery 
(Jewish),  Blasphemy  (Jewish);  cf.  1.  Abrahams,  Jermsh  TAfe 
in  Middle  Ages,  London,  1896;  A.  Buchler,  ‘Das  Synhedrion 
in  Jerusalem  und  die  Todesstrafen  der  Bibel  und  der  jiid.- 
nachbiblischen  Zeit,’  in  MGWJ,  1906;  see  also  bibliographies 
in  JE  iii.  658,  iv.  359.  HeRBEBT  LOEWE. 

CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS  (Muham- 
madan).— I.  Introduction. — In  Ancient  Arabia, 
crime  was  often  regarded  as  impurity,  and  punish- 
ment as  purification.  In  Muslim  tradition  also  it 
is  mentioned  that  a certain  adulterer  who  desired 
to  do  penance  for  his  sin  said  to  the  Prophet, 
tahhirnl  (‘purify  me’),  whereupon  he  was  stoned 
to  death.  1 

In  the  heathen  period,  manslaughter  and  other 
crimes  often  gave  rise  to  bloody  feuds  among  the 
Arab  tribes.  The  revenge  of  the  injured  party  or 
of  the  members  of  his  family  or  tribe  extended  not 
only  to  the  guilty  person  who  had  killed  or  injured 
any  one,  but  also  to  all  who  belonged  to  the  same 
family  or  tribe.  It  is  true  that  by  this  solidarity 
of  family  and  tribe  the  public  safety  was  in  some 
respects  benefited ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  the  disadvantage  that  many  innocent  persons 
had  to  Sutter  for  the  sins  of  their  relatives,  and 
that  long-continued  blood-feuds  often  arose  from 
insignificant  beginnings.  Usually  on  both  sides  an 
attempt  was  made  to  put  to  death  as  great  a 
number  as  possible  of  enemies  of  high  rank  in  re- 
turn for  each  fallen  tribesman  ; for  many  regarded 
as  insufficient  mere  retaliation  (qisas),  by  which  no 
greater  injury  was  done  to  the  other  party  than 
had  actually  been  suffered.  Blood-guiltiness  was 
sometimes  bought  off  by  means  of  a great  number 
of  camels,  but  the  acceptance  of  such  a price  of 

1 See  I.  Goldziher,  ‘ Das  Strafrecht  im  Islam  ’ (loe.  cit.  infra, 
pp.  101,  101  II.  2),  and  Mtihamm.  Stiidien,  1889-90,  i.  27  n. 
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blood  ('aql  or  diya)  was  often  regarded  as  a humilia- 
tion. See,  further,  Blood-Feud  (Muslim). 

The  blood-feud  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
customs  of  the  Ancient  Arabians  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  Prophet  completely  to  forbid  it. 
In  Islam,  therefore,  retaliation  remained  permis- 
sible, though  with  important  restrictions.  Not  long 
after  the  Hijra,  circumstances  at  Medina  compelled 
the  Prophet  to  issue  regulations  as  to  this  matter, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  old  blood-feud  from  con- 
tinuing even  among  the  Muslims ; he  therefore 
strictly  forbade  a Muslim  to  revenge  himself  on  a 
feUow-believer  for  blood-guiltiness  dating  from  the 
heathen  period.  If,  however,  a Muslim  were 
attacked  unjustly  by  a fellow-believer,  he  retained 
the  right  of  retaliation ; and,  if  he  were  killed, 
his  heirs  had  also  this  right,  but  the  question  must 
henceforth  he  properly  investigated,  and  only  the 
guilty  person  himself  might  be  punished  after  his 
guilt  had  been  proved.  It  was,  moreover,  estab- 
lished that  for  Muslims  only  the  qisds,  i.e.  the 
talio  in  the  most  restricted  sense  of  the  word,  was 
permissible  ; the  attacked  party  must  not  do  any 
greater  injury  to  the  attacking  than  he  had  him- 
self suffered.  Redemption  of  the  blood-feud  was 
permitted  for  Muslims,  but  the  acceptance  of  the 
price  of  blood  instead  of  retaliation  was  not 
expressly  made  a religious  duty. 

See  Qur’an,  ii.  173-174  : ‘ If  any  one  gains  forgiveness  from  his 
neighbour,  [the  one  party]  must  conduct  his  case  [concerning 
the  price  of  blood]  with  moderation,  and  [the  other  party]  must 
pay  the  price  of  blood  willingly.  That  is  a mitigation  from  your 
Lord.’ 

If  the  guilty  person  had  acted  deliberately,  he 
must  in  future  pay  the  price  of  blood  himself,  as  a 
personal  punishment ; only  if  he  had  killed  or 
wounded  some  one  accidentally  did  his  relatives 
remain  obliged  to  support  him  in  the  payment  of 
the  price  of  blood. 

For  other  crimes  not  consisting  of  killing  or 
wounding,  the  Prophet  did  not  in  general  issue 
express  regulations.  Only  in  consequence  of 
special  circumstances  he  prescribed  a hadd  (‘  fixed 
penalty  ’)  for  some  misdemeanours.  The  best- 
known  instance  is  described  in  art.  Adultery 
(Muslim).  When  Muhammad’s  wife  'A’isha  was 
accused  of  adultery,  it  was  prescribed  in  Qur’an, 
xxiv.  1-5,  that  a person  who  was  guilty  of  fornica- 
tion (zind)  should  be  henceforth  punished  with 
100  stripes  of  the  whip,  but  that  they  who  accused 
an  honourable  woman  of  that  crime  unjustly  must 
be  punished  with  80  stripes  (see,  further,  art. 
Adultery  [Muslim]).  Other  instances  of  fixed 
penalties  are  the  Imdd  for  theft,  which  is  prescribed 
in  Qur’an,  v.  42-43,  and  the  hadd  for  highway- 
robbery  (ih.  V.  37-38).  In  other  cases,  when  no 
special  punishment  is  prescribed,  the  judge  is 
entitled  to  inflict  such  punishment  on  the  culprit 
as  seems  to  he  the  most  suitable  in  view  of  the 
circumstances.  This  form  of  punishment  is  called 
ta'zlr  ( ‘ correction  ’). 

Muslim  canon  law  thus  distinguishes  three 
categories  of  crimes  and  punishments:  (1)  the  so- 
called  jinuydt,  i.e.  misdemeanours  consisting  of 
killing  or  wounding,  which  must  be  punished 
either  with  retaliation  (qisds)  or  with  payment  of 
the  diya  (‘price  of  blood’)  or  other  damages;  (2) 
adultery,  robbery,  and  other  crimes,  which  must 
be  punished  with  a fixed  penalty  (hadd) ; and  (3) 
all  other  kinds  of  transgressions,  which  must  be 
punished  with  tdzir  (‘correction ’). 

According  to  Muslim  canon  law,  the  punishment 
must  be  regarded  in  some  cases  as  a haqq  Alldh 
(‘right  of  Allah’),  in  other  cases  as  a haqq  ddaml 
(‘human  right’).  When,  for  instance,  a Muslim 
has  the  right  to  exact  retaliation  or  the  payment 
of  the  price  of  blood,  such  a case  concerns  haqq 
ddaml,  just  as  when  he  reclaims  stolen  or  loaned 
property,  or  demands  the  payment  of  a sale  price. 


In  these  cases  the  injured  per.son  (or  his  heir)  may 
also  give  up  his  right  and  forgive  the  injurer. 

In  cases  in  which  the  judge  has  to  decide  as  to 
a ‘ right  of  Allah,’  certain  special  principles  apply. 
In  many  traditions  it  is  expressly  put  in  the  fore- 
ground that  God  will  base  His  relation  to  man, 
above  everything  else,  on  compassion  and  forgive- 
ness ; that  He  is,  therefore,  always  ready  so  far  as 
is  possible  to  cover  the  sins  of  His  servants  with 
the  cloak  of  love,  but  only  on  condition  that  they 
also  act  in  this  way  and  cover  both  their  own  sins 
and  those  of  their  fellow-men. 

On  the  ground  of  these  traditions,  the  judge,  the 
witnesses,  and  the  culprit  must  all  do  their  best  to 
prevent  the  infliction  of  punishment,  if  it  is  a haqq 
Alldh.  The  culprit  is  then  not  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge his  guilt  if  he  is  accused ; he  may  even 
revoke  his  confession  before  the  judge ; for  the 
witnesses  it  is  not  regarded  as  meritorious  to  give 
evidence  against  the  culprit ; the  judge  must 
expressly  point  out  to  the  accused  the  means  by 
which  he  may  escape  punishment ; and  he  may  not 
condemn  him  before  his  guilt  has  been  isroved, 
according  to  the  demands  of  the  canon  law,  even 
though  he  personally  knows  with  com])lete  certainty 
that  the  crime  has  actually  been  committetl. 

In  practice,  the  crimes  which  must  be  punished 
with  hadd  can  hardly  ever  be  proved  except  by  the 
voluntary  confession  of  the  culprit,  because  the 
legal  proof  is  too  difficult.  To  prove  fornication, 
for  instance,  it  must  be  possible  to  call  four 
witnesses  who  have  all  observed  the  act  (see 
Adultery  [Muslim]).  If  the  guilty  person  does 
not  desire  to  do  penance  for  his  crime,  and  in  this 
way  to  purify  himself  from  his  sin,  it  is  therefore 
usually  impossible  to  punish  him.  If,  however, 
his  guilt  is  formally  certain,  the  judge  is  obliged 
to  inflict  the  hadd  precisely  according  to  the 
regulations  of  the  canon  law. 

2.  Retaliation  (qisas). — According  to  the  Muslim 
law-books,  retaliation  is  still  permitted  in  only 
two  cases  : (1)  when  any  one  has  deliberately*  and 
unjustly^  killed  another,  the  heirs  of  the  latter 
have  the  right  to  kill  the  murderer  ; (2)  if  any  one 
is  deliberately  and  unjustly  wounded  or  mutilated, 
he  has  the  right  to  revenge  himself  on  his  injurer, 
if  it  is  possible  to  make  him  sutler  precisely  the 
same  wounding  or  mutilation.  According  to 
Muslim  lawyers,  this  is  in  general  possible  only 
when  a hand,  foot,  arm,  leg,  ear,  finger,  nose,  toe, 
tongue,  eye,  or  tooth,  or  other  part  of  the  body, 
has  been  cut  off  or  destroyed,  hloreover,  retalia- 
tion is  in  both  these  cases  permissible  only  (1)  if 
the  guilty  person  was  of  full  age  when  his  crime 
was  committed,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
intellectual  powers ; (2)  if  the  injured  party  is  at 
the  same  time  an  equal  of  the  guilty  person. 
According  to  the  majority  of  Muslim  lawyers,  a 
slave  is  not  the  equal  of  a free  man  ; only  the 
Ranahtes  hold  that  the  rules  of  retaliation  are 
applicable  also  to  a free  man  who  has  killed  or 
wounded  the  slave  of  another.  If  an  unbeliever  is 
killed  by  a Muslim,  it  is  not,  as  a rule,  permissible 
to  take  vengeance  for  blood  on  the  latter  unless 
the  deceased  unbeliever  had  been  expressly 
promised  protection  of  his  life  by  a Muslim.  Also 
the  father  may  not  he  put  to  death  when  he  has 
killed  his  son. 

Those  who  have  the  right  to  demand  revenge  for 
blood  are  the  heirs  belonging  to  the  first  and 
second  classes,  the'asaSa^  and  the  dhawul fard' id 

1 According  to  Muslim  canon  law,  the  question  whether  the 
culprit  acted  deliberately  or  not  depends  on  the  sort  of  weapon 
with  wliich  his  act  was  accomplished.  The  opinions  of  the 
various  y/t/Zi-schools  differ  as  to  the  details. 

2 The  is  not  applicable  to  one  who  has  killed  or  wouoded 
another  if  ho  had  a right  to  do  so.  He,  for  instance,  who  finds 
a thief  in  his  house,  or  any  one  outraging  liis  wife,  may  im- 
mediately  kill  him  without  incurring  penalty— not  only  in  self- 
defence,  but  also  in  vengeance  on  the  offender. 
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(see  art.  Law  [Muhammadan]) ; according  to  the 
Malikites,  however,  wives  cannot  exercise  any 
qiscis.  If  the  heirs  give  updheir  right  to  qisiis,  the 
guilty  person  is  obliged  to  pay  the  price  of  blood 
(diya) ; according  to  the  Uanalites,  however,  the 
diya  cannot  he  demanded  in  this  case,  if  the  guilty 
erson  does  not  himself  agree  to  it.  If  the  deceased 
as  left  various  heirs,  and  some  of  them  are  willing 
to  spare  the  guilty,  no  vengeance  for  blood  may  be 
exacted,  but  only  the  diya. 

Vengeance  for  blood  is  carried  out  personally, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  judge,  by  those  who 
have  instituted  the  proceedings  against  the  guilty 
person.  If  there  are  several  who  demand  it,  one 
of  them  is  appointed  to  carry  out  the  punishment. 

3.  The  price  of  blood  for  manslaughter  [diya). 
— The  price  of  blood  for  manslaughter  may  be 
demanded;  (1)  when  any  one  has  been  killed 
deliberately  and  unjustly,  and  his  heirs  give  up 
their  right  to  exact  the  qisas  ; (2)  when  any  one  has 
been  killed  unintentionally. ^ In  both  cases  the 
diya  consists  of  100  camels,  or  1000  dinar  of  gold, 
or  12,000  dirhams  of  silver  (according  to  the 
Ranafites,  however,  10,000  dirhams  of  silver).  But 
in  the  first  case  the  so-called  ‘ heavy,’  and  in  the 
second  case  the  ‘ light,’  price  of  blood  is  incurred. 
In  the  fiqh  it  is  accurately  decided  what  sorts  of 
camels  must  be  given  in  each  of  these  cases.  If 
gold  or  silver  is  paid  in  place  of  camels,  according 
to  some  Muslim  lawyers  a greater  sum  may  be 
demanded  for  the  ‘ heavy  ’ diya  than  for  the  ‘ light  ’ ; 
hut  according  to  others  it  is  not  so  ; and,  according 
to  the  later  opinion  of  Shafi'i,  no  fixed  payment  of 
gold  or  silver  is  due,  but  the  worth  of  the  100 
camels.  The  ‘ light  ’ price  of  blood  must  be  paid 
within  a period  of  three  years  by  the  so-called 
'dqila,  i.e.  by  those  who  pay  the  'aql  (‘price  of 
blood’).  To  these  'dqila  belong,  according  to  the 
Ranafites  and  Malikites,  all  'asahdt  (i.e.  the  male 
relations  on  the  paternal  side)  of  the  culprit,  and 
according  to  them  he  must  also  himself  pay  part  of 
the  sum  incurred ; according  to  the  Shafi'ites,  on 
the  other  hand,  neither  the  culprit  himself  nor  his 
blood-relations  in  the  direct  line  belong  to  the 
'dqila. 

When  the  Muslims  after  the  great  conquests 
established  themselves  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Persia, 
and  other  lands,  the  Old  Arabian  family-organiza- 
tion  partially  lost  its  importance,  and  there  arose 
a new  grouping  of  persons  who  had  the  same 
interests  to  defend.  According  to  the  Hanafites, 
the  same  rules  concerning  the  payment  of  the  price 
of  blood  are  applicable  to  these  new  groups  as  to 
the  blood-relations  of  the  guilty  person  ; according 
to  them,  therefore,  all  persons  belong  to  the  'dqila 
who  are  bound  to  give  their  mutxial  support  to  each 
other  (among  others,  neighbours,  those  who  practise 
the  same  profession,  those  who  belong  to  the  same 
army-corps).  The  ‘ heavy  ’ price  of  blood,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  he  demanded  only  from  the  culprit 
himself ; and,  according  to  most  faqihs,  he  has  no 
right  to  postpone  payment.  According  to  the 
Hanafites,  however,  he  also  is  only  obliged  to  pay 
the  sum  within  a period  of  three  years. 

(3)  Besides  the  cases  in  which  any  one  is  killed 
either  intentionally  or  accidentally,  Muslim  lawyers 
distinguish  yet  a third  case  in  which  the  culprit 
did,  indeed,  att.ack  the  deceased  intentionally,  but 
without  meaning  to  kill  him.  In  that  case  the 
'dqila  must  jiay  the  so-called  ‘heavy’  diya.  They 
are  also  obliged  to  do  this,  according  to  some 
Muslim  lawyers,  if  he  has  killed  another  accident- 
ally, either  in  the  sacred  territory  of  Meccaorduring 
one  of  the  four  sacred  months  (Muharram,  Rajah, 

I W must  be  noticed  that,  according  to  Muslim  lawyers,  any 
one  who  han  accirlontally  killed  another  is  punishable  even  if 
no  fault  attached  to  liim  in  so  doing.  The  price  of  blood  may 
even  be  demanded  if,  for  instance,  any  one  has  fallen  from  the 
roof  and  in  his  fall  has  killed  another. 


Dhu’l-qada,  Dhu’l-hijja) ; further,  if  the  deceased 
was  a mahram  (i.e.  a relation  whom  it  is  forbidden 
to  marry)  of  the  culprit ; according  to  others,  how- 
ever, they  are  in  this  case  liable  only  to  the  ‘ light  ’ 
diya. 

For  the  death  of  a woman  only  half  the  price  of 
blood  can  be  demanded  ; for  the  death  of  a Christian 
or  a Jew,  according  to  the  Malikites,  also  only  half 
the  diya,  according  to  the  Shafi'ites  only  one 
third,  but,  according  to  the  Ranafites,  the  full 
price  of  blood.  If  any  one  kills  the  slave  of  another, 
according  to  most  Muslim  lawyers  he  must  himself 
make  good  to  the  owner  the  full  value,  even  though 
this  cost  more  than  the  diya  for  a free  man ; 
according  to  the  Ranafites,  however,  the  owner 
has  never  a claim  to  more  than  the  value  of  100 
camels  decreased  by  one  dlndr.  If  the  culprit  was 
under  age  or  mad,  the  price  of  blood  must  be  paid 
out  of  his  property  by  the  guardian  or  curator ; if 
the  culprit  was  a slave,  his  master  is  responsible, 
but  he  can  free  himself  from  all  further  obligation 
by  giving  up  the  slave. 

In  addition  to  the  qisds  or  the  diya,  manslaughter 
demands  a kaffdra  (‘atoning  sacrifice’);  and, 
according  to  Qur’an,  iv.  94,  this  must  consist  in  the 
setting  free  of  a Muslim  slave,  or,  if  this  cannot  he 
done,  in  fasting  for  two  months.  The  feeding  of 
60  poor  persons,  which  in  some  other  cases  of 
kaffdra  may  take  the  place  of  fasting,  is  in  this 
ease,  according  to  rQos,t faqihs,  insufficient.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Hanafites  and  Malikites,  this  kaffdra  is 
incm-red  only  when  any  one  has  been  put  to  death 
accidentally  (on  the  ground  of  the  words  of  Qur’an, 
iv.  94) ; but,  according  to  the  Shafi'ites,  also  if  the 
culprit  has  acted  intentionally. 

4.  The  diya  and  other  damages  for  wounding. 
— The  wounded  person,  as  has  already  been  noted, 
if  he  gives  up  his  right  to  qisds,  claims  the  diya  in 
place  of  it  (according  to  the  Hanafites,  only  if  the 
guilty  person  agrees).  The  full  diya  is  incurred 
when,  because  of  the  wound,  a part  of  the  body  is 
lost  (e.g.  the  nose)  of  which  a man  has  only  one  ; 
he  who  loses  a part  of  the  body  of  which  men  have 
two  (e.g.  an  eye,  ear,  hand,  or  foot)  may  claim  the 
half  of  the  diya  as  damages ; in  the  same  way  J 
of  the  full  price  of  blood  is  incurred  for  an  eyelid, 

for  a finger,  and  for  a joint  of  a finger  of 
the  diya.  The  rules  and  distinctions  concerning 
the  diya  for  manslaughter  apply  also  to  the  diya 
for  lost  parts  of  the  body. 

Damages  are  incurred  also  for  wounds  for  which 
no  qisds  can  be  demanded,  as,  for  instance,  those 
which  are  caused  by  stabbing  or  cutting  the 
body.  In  the  Muslim  law-books,  regulations  con- 
cerning the  various  sorts  of  these  wounds  are 
worked  out  in  detail.  Ten  of  them  (all  wounds 
caused  by  cutting  on  the  head  or  the  face)  are 
known  as  the  shijdj ; the  mudihx  is  a wound  which 
has  cut  to  the  bone,  etc.  The  damages  which  the 
culprit  must  pay  depend  in  some  cases  on  an 
express  regulation  of  the  law-books,  and  are  then 
called  arsh ; in  other  cases  they  must  be  fixed  by  a 
legal  sentence  (Imkuma),  according  to  the  loss 
suffered  by  the  injured.  An  expert  has  then  to 
estimate  what  value  the  body  of  the  wounded 
person  would  have  had  before  and  after  the  wound, 
if  he  Avas  a slave.  If  it  appears  that  the  value  of 
his  body  Avas  diminished  by,  for  instance,  j-Vj  the 
judge  sentences  the  culprit  to  pay  of  the  full 
diya.  If  any  one  has  been  Avounded  simultaneously 
in  several  places,  he  may  claim  damages  for  each 
Avound  separately,  and  therefore  in  some  cases  may 
receive  even  more  than  the  diya  for  manslaughter. 

5.  Misdeeds  which  must  be  punished  with  a 
l^add. — For  the  hadd  in  consequence  of  zind,  see 
art.  Adultery  (Muslim).  The  punishment  for 
apostasy  from  Islam,  which  is  regarded  by  some 
Muslim  jurists  as  a hadd,  is  treated  in  art. 
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Apostasy  (Muhammadan).  We  have  therefore 
here  to  treat  only  of  the  otlier  fixed  penalties,  viz. 
those  for  qadhf,  wine-drinking,  theft,  and  high- 
way robbery. 

(1)  Qadlif.—Jij  this  the  Muslim  canon  law 
understands  only  such  slander  as  is  meant  in 
Qur’an,  xxiv.  4.  Since  only  slander  of  ‘ honour- 
able’ women  is  mentioned  there,  the  crime  of 
qadhf  consists,  according  to  Muslim  lawyers,  of 
the  accusation  of  fornication  brought  against  a 
rtwdisan  (i.e.  an  ‘honourable’  person,  who  is, 
moreover,  a free  Muslim  of  full  age,  in  the  full 
possession  of  intellectual  power)  without  its  being 
possible  to  adduce  proof  by  four  male  witnesses. 
He  who  is  guilty  of  this  crime  must  be  punished 
with  80  stripes  if  he  is  a free  man,  and  with  40  if 
he  is  a slave.  This  hadd  is  not  enforced  if  he  is 
under  age,  or  insane,  or  if  he  is  the  husband  of 
the  slandered  woman  and  swears  that  she  isi  guilty, 
invoking  Allah  by  means  of  the  so-called  li'dn  (see 
art.  Law  [Muhammadan]).  According  to  some 
Muslim  la-\vyers,  the  slandered  person  has  the  right 
of  excusing  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  but  not 
according  to  others ; there  is  also  a difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  heirs  of  the  slandered 
person  have  the  right  of  exacting  this  hadd. 

(2)  The  hadd  for  the  drinking  of  wine  and  other 
strong  drinks  consists  of  a certain  number  of 
stripes,  on  the  ground  of  the  tradition  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  Prophet  punished  drunkards  in 
Medina.  As  to  the  number  of  stripes,  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion : according  to  the  Shafi'ites, 
the  punishment  consists  of  40,  according  to  the  other 
^A-schools,  of  80  stripes  for  a free  man,  and  the 
half  of  that  number  for  slaves.  The  guilt  of  him 
who  is  accused  of  this  crime  can,  according  to 
canon  law,  be  proved  only  by  two  male  witnesses, 
or  by  the  confession  of  the  guilty.  Moreover,  the 
punishment  is  not  applicable  to  minors,  insane 
persons,  and  unbelievers. 

(3)  The  hadd  for  theft  depends  on  the  command 
given  in  (Qur’an,  v.  42,  43,  ‘ From  the  man  thief 
and  woman  thief  cut  off  the  hands,  as  a warning 
example  from  God.’  According  to  the  Shafi'ite 
and  the  Malikite  doctrine,  a thief  after  his  first 
theft  must  lose  the  right  hand,  after  the  second 
the  left  foot,  after  the  third  the  left  hand,  after 
the  fourth  the  right  foot,  and  after  the  fifth  and 
foUo'wing  thefts  he  must  be  punished  by  ta'zir. 
According  to  the  Ranafites,  however,  the  thief 
must  never  lose  more  than  the  right  hand  and  the 
left  foot ; if  he  continues  to  steal  after  his  second 
offence,  he  must  be  kept  in  prison  until  he  is  re- 
formed. 

Theft  is,  how’ever,  punished  with  this  hadd  only 
when  the  stolen  article  had  been  put  away  in  a 
proper  manner,  and,  moreover,  had  a certain  value 
(the  so-called  nisdb).  According  to  the  Shafi'ites, 
the  hadd  is  applicable  only  if  the  value  of  that 
which  is  stolen  is  at  least  ^ of  a dinar  (about  3 
shillings) ; according  to  the  Hanafites,  only  if  the 
worth  was  at  least  one  dinar,  or  10  dirhams ; 
according  to  the  Malikites,  J of  a dinar,  or  3 
dirhams. 

The  hadd  for  theft  is  also  not  applied  if  the  thief 
was  rmder  age  or  insane,  or  if  he  could  make  good 
a certain  claim  to  the  stolen  property.  The  last  is 
the  case  if  one  of  those  who  have  taken  part  in  a 
battle  steals  something  from  the  booty  before  it 
has  been  divided  among  the  troops,  or  if  a Muslim 
steals  from  that  which  was  intended  for  the  general 
use  of  Muslims.  If  one  of  a married  couple  steals 
something  to  the  injury  of  the  other,  according  to 
some  Muslim  lawyers  the  culprit  must  be  punished 
with  hadd,  but  not  according  to  the  opinion  of 
others. 

_ The  person  whose  property  was  stolen  has  the 
right  to  reclaim  the  stolen  article  ; and,  if  this  has 


been  lost,  the  thief  must  pay  damages  in  its  place. 
According  to  the  Ranafite  doctrine,  however,  the 
thief  is  not  obliged  to  make  such  payment  of 
damages  if  the  hadd  for  theft  has  been  applied  to 
him. 

(4)  The  haddj  for  highway-robbery  is  deduced 
from  Qur’an,  v.  37,  38  : 

‘ The  punishment  for  those  who  fight  against  Allah  and  his 
apostle,  and  pass  through  the  land  spreading  disaster,  shall  be 
that  they  shall  be  slain  or  crucified,  or  have  their  hands  and  feet 
cut  oft  cross-ways,  or  that  they  be  banished  from  the  land  . . . 
unless  they  reform  before  they  fall  into  your  hands.  God  is 
forgiving  and  compassionate.’ 

Since,  therefore,  this  hadd  was  not  accurately 
defined,  there  arose  much  diff'erence  of  opinion 
among  Muslim  lawyers  as  to  the  punishment  of 
highway -robbers.  The  various  opinions  cannot  all 
be  mentioned  here  in  detail.  According  to  the 
Shafi'ite  doctrine,  four  cases  must  be  di.stinguished  : 
(1)  if  the  culprit  has  only  made  the  road  unsafe, 
he  must  be  banished ; (2)  if  he  has  also  practised 
robbery  (namely,  in  the  sense  that  he  would  incur 
the  hadd  for  theft  if  he  were  not  a highwayman), 
his  right  hand  and  left  foot  are  cut  off  (in  the  case 
of  a repetition  of  the  oll'ence,  the  left  hand  and 
right  foot  as  well) ; (3)  if  he  has  deliberately 
murdered  any  one,  he  must  be  put  to  death,  even 
though  the  heirs  of  the  murdered  person  were 
willing  to  content  themselves  with  the  diya  ; (4)  if 
he  has  as  a highway-robber  robbed  and  killed,  not 
only  is  he  punished  with  death,  but  his  corpse  is 
exhibited  for  a time  on  a cross.  According  to  the 
other  madhhabs,  regulations  obtain  which  are 
partially  difi’erent. 

When  the  robber  repents  before  he  has  been 
captured,  the  special  hadd  for  highway-robbery  is 
no  longer  applicable  to  him,  but  he  remains,  for 
instance,  obliged  to  restore  that  which  has  been 
stolen  ; and,  if  he  has  killed  any  one,  the  heirs  of 
the  latter  have,  just  as  in  other  cases,  the  right  of 
exacting  the  qisds  or  diya. 

6.  Ta'zir  (‘correction’). — When  no  special  pun- 
ishment is  prescribed,  the  judge,  as  has  already 
been  noted,  must  condemn  the  culprit  to  the 
punishment  which  seems  to  him  to  be  the  most 
suitable  in  view  of  the  circumstances.  He  may, 
for  instance,  send  him  to  prison,  exile  him,  or 
sentence  him  to  be  publicly  put  to  shame  or 
scourged,  etc.  According  to  the  Malikite  doctrine, 
he  is  even  entitled  in  this  case  to  condemn  him  to 
as  many  stripes  as  are  prescribed  in  the  case  of 
hadd,  or  even  more ; according  to  the  other  fqh- 
schools,  however,  this  is  not  permissible.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  the  ta'zir  must  always  be  less  severe 
than  a hadd.  The  ta'zir  is,  among  other  things, 
applicable  to  a thief  when  the  stolen  property  has 
not  so  much  value  that  the  culprit  must  be 
condemned  to  the  hadd ; furthermore,  in  general, 
to  all  kinds  of  transgressions  for  which  no  other 
kind  of  punishment  or  any  special  atoning  sacrifice 
(kaffdra)  is  prescribed. 

The  judge  is  not  always  obliged  to  apply  the 
ta'zir',  according  to  the  Sliafi'ites,  only  when  the 
injured  person  expressly  requires  him  to  punish 
the  culprit ; and,  according  to  the  Hanafites  and 
Malikites,  also  when  he  is  convinced  that  the  latter 
will  not  reform  without  punishment.  A hadd,  on 
the  other  hand,  must  always  be  inflicted  when  the 
g-uilt  of  the  culprit  has  been  proved,  because  this 
mnishment  is  expresfsly  prescribed  in  the  canon 
aw. 

Literaturr. — J.  Wellliausen,  Rcsle  arab.  Heidentiims^, 
Beilin,  1897,  p.  ISC  ff. ; A.  von  Kremer,  Cvltvrgescli.  dcs 
Orients  miter  den  Chalifen,  Vienna,  1876,  i.  459-409,  640  ff. ; O. 
Procksch,  Uber  die  Blutrache  bei  den  vorislani.  Arabem  und 
Mokammeds  Stellung  zu  ihr,  Leipzig,  1899 ; I.  Goldziher,  ‘ Das 
Strafreclit  im  Islam  ’ (Zum  dltcsten  Strafrecht  der  Kulturvolker ; 
Fragen  zur  Itechtsvcrgleichung  gestellt  von  Th.  Mommsen, 
beahtwortet  von  II.  Brunner,  v.a.,  Leipzig,  1905,  pp.  101-112) ; Jf. 
Kohler,  ‘ tiber  das  vorislain.  Recht  der  Araber’  {ZVRW  sin. 
238-201) ; E.  Sachau,  Muhamm.  Recht  nach  schafiit.  Lchrt, 
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Berlin,  1897,  pp.  757-849  (cf.  C.  Snouck  Hurgronje’s  review  in 
ZDMG  liii.  [1899]  161-167);  J.  Krcsmarik,  ‘Beitrage  zur 
Beleuchtung  des  islam.  Strafrechts,  mit  Rucksicht  auf  Theorie 
und  Praxis  in  der  Tiirkei’  {ZDMG  Iviii.  [1904]  69-113,  316-360, 
539-581) ; L.  W.  C.  van  den  Berg-,  ‘ Le  Droit  p4nal  de  la 
Turquie’  (F.  von  Liszt,  La  Ligislation  penale  comparie,  1., 
Berlin-Paris,  1894) ; M.  B.  Vincent,  ‘ fitudes  sur  la  loi  niusul- 
mane  (Rite  de  Malek),’  (Ligislation  criminelle,  Paris,  1842) ; 
and  the  present  writer’s  Handbuch  des  islam.  Gesetzes,  Leyden- 
Leipzig,  1910,  pp.  284-309.  Th.  W.  JUYNBOLL. 

CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS  (Parsi).— 
From  the  list  of  the  contents  of  the  original 
twenty-one  nasks  of  the  Zoroastrian  canon,  the 
bulk  of  which  is  irretrievably  lost,  we  find  that 
seven  of  them  consisted  of  the  ddtik,  or  ‘legal’ 
literature  (Dlnkart,  viii.  1,  11).  Of  these  the 
Vendidad,  ‘t'hQ  Leviticus  of  the  Iranians,’ is  pre- 
served in  its  entirety,  and  this  work,  with  some 
other  portions  of  the  extant  Avesta  and  Pahlavi 
books,  forms  the  cliief  source  of  our  information  on 
the  criminal  law  of  the  ancient  Persians. 

Ott'enders  against  law  are  punislied,  first,  in  this 
world,  according  to  the  penalties  laid  down  for 
various  crimes ; and,  secondly,  in  the  next  world. 
The  usual  form  of  corporal  punishment  is  the  pre- 
scription of  a certain  number  of  stripes  (upazana) 
with  the  two  implements  aspa-aStrd  (‘horse-goad’) 
and  sraoib-carand  (‘scourge’).  The  number  of 
such  stripes  prescribed  for  different  crimes  ranges 
between  five  and  ten  thousand.  The  extravagant 
number  of  strokes  and  the  physical  impossibility 
of  a human  being  enduring  this  torture  have  led 
scholars  to  think,  with  Spiegel,  Geiger,  and  Dar- 
mesteter,  that  the  stripes  were  not  actually  meant 
to  be  laid  on  the  culprits,  but  that  the  number  of 
strokes  either  meant  that  the  sinner  should  kill  so 
many  noxious  creatures,  or  that  they  were  so  many 
strokes  inflicted  upon  the  realm  of  darkness,  or 
that  they  were  only  meant  to  impress  on  men  the 
gravity  of  the  crimes.  For  instance,  it  is  pre- 
scribed that  a woman  who  has  been  delivered  of  a 
still-born  child  shall  refrain  from  drinking  water  for 
the  good  of  her  own  health  for  some  time  ( Vend. 
vii.  60-72).  The  violation  of  this  precept  is  punish- 
able with  two  hundred  stripes.  Now  this  would 
be  brutal,  and  the  later  writer  of  the  Bivdyat 
states  that  in  such  a case,  if  she  should  thus  drink 
water  to  avert  serious  illness,  it  would  be  sufficient 
for  her  husband  to  atone  for  her  fault  before  a 
Dastur  by  waiei,  or  ‘penitence’  (Old  Bivdyat,  p. 
986,  quoted  by  Darmesteter  in  SBE  iv.  92,  n.  5,  Le 
Zend-Avesta,  ii.  112,  n.  88).  In  the  later  Pahlavi 
period,  these  stripes  are  converted  into  money 
value,  and  certain  fines  are  laid  down  for  the 
various  number  of  stripes.  Very  often  the  word 
marqarzdn,  ‘worthy  of  death,’  is  loosely  employed 
to  denote  the  hideousness  of  a crime.  Some 
offences  are  termed  andperetha,  ‘unatonable.’ 
The  chief  among  them  are  the  burying,  burning, 
and  eating  of  dead  matter,  and  sodomy. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Mazdayasnian 
law  is  that  it  prescribes  very  rigorous  punishment 
for  the  violation  of  the  rules  of  sanitation  and 
hygiene ; for  it  is  said  that  the  man  who  violates 
tliese  rules  imports  or  furthers  epidemic,  and 
endangers  human  life.  The  punishment  for  the 
ill-treatment  of  the  various  classes  of  dogs  is  ex- 
orbitant, and  is  calculated  to  ensure  good  treat- 
ment of  this  faithful  animal,  who  as  a sentinel 
raards  the  flocks  of  the  faithful,  and  protects  them 
from  the  attacks  of  wolves  and  other  wild  beasts, 
as  also  from  the  depredations  of  thieves  and 
bandits.  Any  wilful  harm  done  to  so  usefiil  an 
animal  is  believed  to  dej)rive  the  community  of 
his  services,  and  to  expose  life  and  property  to 
danger. 

Capital  ])unisliincnt  is  jirescribed  for  the  man 
who  carries  a dead  body  alone,  and  for  the  man 
who  falsely  undertakes  to  cleanse  one  defiled  with 


dead  matter.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  only  ninety 
stripes  are  prescribed  for  one  who  commits  murder. 
Instances  are  found  in  Persian  history  in  which 
capital  punishment  is  meted  out  to  manslayers. 
When  the  Sasanian  king  Ardashir  discovers  the 
plot  of  his  queen  to  poison  him,  he  consults  the 
Dastur  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the  matter. 
The  high  priest  thereupon  replies  that  one  who 
attempts  to  take  the  life  of  another  deserves  death 
(Kdrndmak-i  Artakhshlr-Pdpakd/n,  ix.  16-17). 
The  cruel  punishment  of  cutting  off  the  hands, 
ears,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  is  not  imknown. 
Darius  orders  the  nose,  ears,  and  tongue  of  his 
rebel  victim  to  be  cut  off,  and  his  eyes  to  be  put 
out  (Old  Pers.  Inscriptions  on  Mount  Behistan,  ii. 
74,  89  ; see  F.  H.  Weissbach  and  W.  Bang,  Die 
altpersischen  Keilinschriften,  Leipzig,  1893,  i.  21). 

1.  Assaults. — There  are  seven  kinds  of  outrages, 

which  are  called  in  Pahlavi  pdyak  vinds,  and  in 
Sanskrit  paddni  pdpdni,  meaning  ‘ chief  crimes  ’ 
(Shdyast  Id-Shdyast,  i.  1;  Patet  Pashimdnl,  iii.). 
These  are  (1)  dgerepta,  ‘ stroke’ : when  a man  lifts 
his  hand  and  wields  a weapon  with  the  intention 
to  strike  a blow,  he  becomes  guilty  of  this  crime 
(Vendlddd,  iv.  17).  The  punishment  for  the  first 
offence  is  five  stripes  with  the  aspa-aitrd  and  five 
with  the  sraoio-carand.  The  penalty  increases 
proportionately  with  the  repetition  of  the  crime, 
until,  on  the  eighth  committal  of  the  same,  the 
man  is  termed  a peSotanu,  ‘ of  sinful  body,’  and  is 
to  be  punished  with  two  hundred  stripes  (ib.  18-21). 
(2)  avaoiriita,  ‘blow.’  This  is  the  name  of  the 
assault  wherein  a man  brandishes  a weapon  ( Vend. 
iv.  17).  He  receives  ten  stripes  for  the  first  crime, 
and  the  maximum  penalty  of  two  hundred  stripes 
is  prescribed  in  his  case  if,  without  atoning  for 
his  previous  crimes,  he  repeats  it  seven  times  (ib. 
22-25).  (3)  arec^M^,  ‘ wound.’  The  penalty  for  this 

crime  begins  with  fifteen  stripes,  and  makes  the 
culprit  liable  to  two  hundred  stripes  on  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  for  the  sixth  time  (ib.  26-29).  (4) 

xvara,  ‘ sore  wound.  ’ This  is  punishable  with 
thirty  stripes  for  the  first  crime,  and  two  hundred 
for  the  fifth  repetition  (ib.  30-33).  (5)  tacat- 

vohuni,  ‘bloody  wound.’  The  penalty  is  fifty 
stripes  for  the  first  offence,  and  the  fourth  com- 
mittal of  the  same  raises  the  punishment  to  two  hun- 
dred stripes  (ib.  34-36).  (6)  asto-bid,  ‘ bone-break- 

ing,’ begins  with  the  punishment  of  seventy  stripes 
for  the  first  offence,  and  closes  with  that  of  two 
hundred  stripes  for  its  third  repetition  (ib.  37-39). 
(1)  frazd,-baodhah,  ‘rendering  unconscious  or  caus- 
ing death.’  The  punishment  for  this  crime  is 
ninety  stripes  for  the  first  offence,  and  two  hundred 
for  the  second  (ib.  40-42). 

The  Pahlavi  Shdyast  Id-Shdyast  variously  speaks 
of  eight  or  nine  classes  of  crimes  (i.  1,  xi.  1).  The/ar- 
mdn  and  sraoSo-carand  are  the  additional  sins  men- 
tioned here.  Certain  degrees  are  assigned  to  the 
various  crimes,  and  the  bodily  punishment  is  con- 
verted into  fines.  Thus  the  degree  of  the  smallest 
crime,  farmdn,  is  estimated  at  four  stars  (a  star 
being  equivalent  to  four  dirhams).  The  degrees  of 
the  crimes  rise  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the 
ottences,  until  the  tandfur  sin  is  estimated  at  three 
hundred  stars  (i.  2,  xi.  2,  xvi.  2-5). 

2.  Theft. — The  tdyu,  ‘thief,’  and  hazanha, 
‘robber,’  ‘bandit,’  who  rob  the  faithful  of  their 
cattle  and  property,  are  severely  punished.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Mazdayasnian  declaration  of  faith,  a true 
Zoroastrian  undertakes  to  put  down  these  crimes 
(Yasna,  xii.  2).  Haoma  is  invoked  to  warn  the 
f.aithful  of  the  cunning  movements  of  the  thieves 
(ib.  ix.  21),  and  Rashnu,  the  angel  presiding  over 
truth,  is  spoken  of  as  tlie  best  killer,  smiter,  and 
destroyer  of  the  thieves  and  bandits  (Yasht,  xii. 
7 f.).  The  sacrifices  ottered  to  Khurshed,  asking 
him  to  help  the  pious  to  withstand  these  evU 
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forces,  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  offering  the 
same  to  Ormazd  ( Yt.  vi.  4 ; Nyaish,  i.  14),  and 
Ardvisura  is  invoked  to  pour  down  her  waters  as  a 
source  of  torment  to  tlie  brigands  ( Fs.  Ixv.  8).  The 
routing  of  the  thieves  and  robbers  is  eagerly 
prayed  for  (Fs.  Ixi.  3).  The  man  who  takes  a 
loan  from  another,  with  the  evil  intention  of  not 
returning  it,  is  a thief ; and  the  commentator  ex- 
plains that,  if  he  bluntly  refuses  to  restore  it,  he 
becomes  a robber  (Vend.  iv.  1). 

The  culprits  had  either  to  pay  fines,  or  their  ears 
and  hands  were  cut  off,  or  they  were  imprisoned. 
If  a man  stole  a dirham  (about  7d.),  he  had  to  pay 
two  dirhams,  one  of  his  ears  was  cut  off",  ten  blows 
with  a stick  were  inflicted  upon  him,  and  he  was 
imprisoned  for  some  time  (Sad  Dar,  Ixiv.  2-3).  If 
he  stole  another  dirham,  four  dirhams  formed 
his  fine,  he  had  to  forfeit  his  other  ear,  to  receive 
twenty  blows,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  a period 
twice  the  length  of  that  inflicted  at  the  time  of  his 
first  crime  (ib.  Ixiv.  4).  The  third  repetition  of 
the  crime  was  punishable  by  cutting  otf  his  right 
hand  (ib.  5),  and  if,  persisting  in  his  evil  work,  he 
finally  stole  five  hundred  dirhams,  he  was  to  be 
hanged  (ib.  6).  The  bandit  who  had  robbed  a per- 
son of  something  by  violence,  had  to  restore  to  the 
owner  four  times  as  much  as  he  had  taken,  or  he  was 
to  be  killed  if  public  safety  required  it  (ib.  11 ; cf., 
further,  on  theft,  Dlnlcart,  viii.  20.  123,  21.  1-14). 

3.  Breach  of  contract. — The  man  who  lies  to 
Mithra  is  guilty  of  Mithro-druj,  and  brings  death 
to  the  whole  country  ( Yt.  x.  2).  The  faithful  are 
exhorted  not  to  violate  contracts  entered  into  with 
any  one.  The  six  important  forms  of  contract  are : 
(1)  word-contract,  (2)  hand-contract,  (3)  the  con- 
tract to  the  value  of  a sheep,  (4)  the  contract  to 
the  value  of  an  ox,  (5)  the  contract  to  the  value  of 
a man,  and  (6)  the  contract  amounting  to  the  value 
of  a field  ( Vend.  iv.  2).  The  penalty  for  breaking 
these  contracts  begins  with  three  hundred  stripes 
with  aspa-aStrd  and  an  equal  number  with  sraoSo- 
carana,  for  the  violation  of  the  first  class  of 
contract,  and  rises  to  the  maximum  punishment  of 
a thousand  stripes  each  in  case  of  the  breach  of 
the  final  contract,  namely,  the  field-contract  (ib. 
11-16). 

4.  Crimes  connected  with  the  defilement  caused 
by  corpses  and  dead  matter. — The  earth,  being 
one  of  the  sacred  elements  of  nature,  is  to  be  kept 
pure  from  defilement.  Ahriman  created  the  sin 
of  interring  corpses  in  the  earth,  for  which  there 
is  no  atonement  (Vend.  i.  13,  iii.  39),  and  it  is 
therefore  the  sacred  duty  of  the  faithful  to  disinter 
the  dead  bodies,  wherever  possible.  If  a man  lets 
a corpse  remain  buried,  and  neglects  his  duty  to 
dig  it  out  within  six  months,  his  punishment  is 
five  hundred  stripes  with  each  of  the  two  punish- 
ing rods.  The  penalty  is  doubled  in  the  case  of  a 
corpse  remaining  buried  for  a period  of  one  year, 
and  if  it  is  not  disinterred  within  a period  of  two 
years,  it  makes  the  man  guilty  of  andperetha,  for 
which  there  is  no  atonement  (tb.  iii.  36-39). 

Under  no  circumstances  is  a corpse  to  be  carried 
by  a single  person,  lest  he  should  be  defiled. 
Capital  punishment  is  meted  out  to  him  who 
violates  this  precept.  The  culprit  is  to  be  removed 
to  a barren  place,  and  to  be  kept  there  until  he 
grows  old,  after  which  his  head  is  to  be  cut  off  (ib. 
15-21).  The  man  who  does  not  properly  observe 
the  rules  of  removing  the  corpse  to  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  and  fastening  the  body  with  brass  or 
stones  by  the  feet  or  hair,  to  prevent  the  dogs  and 
birds  from  carrying  the  dead  matter  to  water  and 
trees,  is  to  be  punished  with  two  hundred  stripes 
(ib.  vi.  47  f.).  If  a man,  happening  to  touch  a 
corpse  m the  wilderness,  approaches  water  and 
trees  without  cleansing  himself,  he  receives  four 
hundred  stripes  with  each  of  the  two  instruments  (ib. 


viii.  104-106).  Wflful  carrying  of  the  dead  matter 
to  water  or  fire  makes  one  worthy  of  death  (Sad 
Dar,  Ixxii.  1).  Unnecessary  waste  of  anything  is 
deprecated,  and  a man  who  throws  more  cloth  on 
the  corpse  than  is  essential  has  to  suffer  the 
punishment  of  four  hundred  stripes,  rising  to  one 
thousand  stripes  with  both  the  whips,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  thus  wasted  ( Vend.  viii.  23-25). 

Among  the  worst  crimes  created  by  Ahriman  is 
that  of  cooking  corpses,  for  which  there  is  no 
atonement,  and  of  which  the  penalty  is  death 
(Vend.  i.  17,  viii.  73  f.;  Strabo,  p.  732).  The 
eating  of  the  carcass  of  a dog  or  the  corpse  of  a 
man  makes  one  unclean  for  ever,  and  it  is  pre- 
scribed that  the  heart  of  the  man  guilty  of  this 
crime  shall  be  torn  out,  and  his  eyes  put  out 
{ Vend.  vii.  23  ; Sad  Dar,  Ixxi.  2 ; Grand  liivdyat, 
p.  123). 

The  ground  on  which  a dog  or  man  has  died  is 
not  to  be  tilled  for  a period  of  one  year.  The  man 
who  does  not  observe  this  rule  is  punishable  with 
two  hundred  stripes.  The  man  who  tills  the 
ground  without  cleansing  it  of  the  bones,  hair, 
urine,  and  blood  lying  on  it  becomes  a peibtanu, 
and  receives  two  hundred  stripes  with  the  two 
instruments  of  punishment  as  a penalty  { Vend. 
vi.  8f.).  It  is  sinful  to  throw  bones  of  a dead 
dog  or  a dead  man  on  the  ground,  as  the 
marrow  flowing  from  them  pollutes  the  ground. 
The  penalty  of  throwing  a bone  of  the  size  of  the 
top-joint  of  the  little  finger  is  thirty  stripes,  and 
rises  proportionately,  to  the  maximum  penalty  of 
one  thousand  stripes  when  the  body  of  a dead  dog 
or  a dead  man  is  thrown  on  the  ground  (ib.  vi. 
10-25).  Bringing  back  fire  into  a house  in  which 
a man  has  died,  within  nine  nights  in  winter  and 
a month  in  summer,  is  punishable  with  two  hun- 
dred stripes  with  the  aspa-aStrd,  and  two  hundred 
with  the  sraoio-carand  (ib.  v.  43  f.). 

5.  The  crime  of  ill-treating  the  dog. — The 
Iranians  held  the  dog  as  the  sacred  animal  created 
by  Ormazd,  and  rigorous  punishments  are  pre- 
scribed for  his  ill-treatment.  The  giving  of  bad 
food  to  various  classes  of  dogs  is  punishable  with 
fifty  to  two  hundred  stripes,  in  accordance  with 
the  importance  of  the  class  of  dogs  (Vend.  xiii. 
24-27).  Seven  hundred  stripes  with  each  of  the 
two  implements  are  prescribed  for  him  who  smites 
a bitch  that  is  with  young  (ib.  xv.  50).  Five 
hundred  to  one  thousand  stripes  are  the  lot  of 
those  who  kill  various  kinds  of  dogs  (ib.  xiii.  4, 
12-15).  The  murder  of  a water-dog  is  to  be  atoned 
for  by  ten  thousand  stripes,  or  by  carrying  ten 
thousand  loads  of  sweet-scented  wood  to  the  fire, 
or  an  equal  number  of  barsom  twigs,  or  by  carry- 
ing the  same  number  of  zaothra  libations  to  the 
waters,  or  by  killing  as  many  snakes  and  other 
noxious  creatures,  or  by  helping  to  contract 
marriage  between  the  faithful,  and  by  doing 
various  similar  redeeming  works  (ib.  xiv.  1-18). 

6.  Crimes  relating  to  women  in  menses. — 
Elaborate  rules  are  laid  down  for  the  period  of 
menstruation,  during  which  a woman  remains  in 
seclusion,  the  violation  of  which  is  generally 
punishable  in  the  next  world.  Intercourse  with  a 
woman  during  this  period  amounts  to  wilful  mur- 
der, burning  of  the  life-giving  seed,  and  is  punished 
with  thirty  stripes  for  the  first  offence,  and  rises 
to  a penalty  of  ninety  stripes  in  case  of  its  repeti- 
tion ( Vend.  xvi.  14-16).  The  penalty  rises  to  one 
thousand  stripes  when  the  offending  parties  wil- 
fully and  knowingly  indulge  in  the  crime,  and  the 
man  has  to  atone  for  his  sin  by  an  additional 
performance  of  meritorious  deeds,  as  those  of  kill- 
ing about  nine  thousand  noxious  creatures  such  as 
snakes,  frogs,  and  ants  (ib.  xviii.  67-74).  If  the 
woman  who  has  brought  forth  a still-born  child 
drinks  water  for  the  good  of  her  own  health,  she 
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becomes  a,pe§dtanu — her  offence  is  punishable  with 
two  hundred  stripes  (ih.  vii.  70-72). 

7.  Crimes  regarding  the  purificatory  rites. — 
Capital  punishment  is  meted  out  to  him  who 
officiates  as  a cleanser  without  himself  being  well 
versed  in  the  rites  of  cleansing.  His  hands  are  to 
be  bound,  his  head  is  to  be  cut  off,  and  his  body  is 
to  be  thrown  to  the  vultures  ( Vend.  ix.  47-49).  A 
later  work  prescribes  that  he  shall  be  nailed  with 
four  nails,  his  skin  taken  off,  and  his  head  cut  off 
(Fraser  Rivayat,  p.  398,  as  quoted  by  Darmesteter 
in  SBE  iv.  135,  n.  1,  Le  Zend-Avesta,  ii.  170,  n.  55). 

8.  Unnatural  crime. — Zoroaster  denounces  this 
deed  as  the  worst  crime  against  morality  ( Ys.  li. 
12).  Ahriman  is  its  creator  ( Vend.  i.  12).  There 
is  no  sin  greater  than  this,  and  the  man  practising 
it  becomes  worthy  of  deatli  (Sad  Bar,  ix.  2).  This 
is  the  only  crime  which  entitles  any  one  to  take  the 
law  into  his  own  hands,  and  to  cut  off  the  heads  of 
the  sodomites  and  to  rip  up  their  bellies  (ih.  ix. 
3 f.).  The  Ddtistdn-i  Denik  (Ixxvi.  3)  modifies  this, 
and  states  that,  before  taking  the  law  into  one’s 
own  hands,  one  should  try  to  impress  the  heinous- 
ness of  the  crime  on  the  minds  of  the  wicked 
sinners,  but,  if  that  is  of  no  avail,  one  may  kill 
them  on  the  spot.  The  sodomite  is  called  a 
demon,  a worshipper  of  demons,  a male  paramour 
of  demons,  a female  paramour  of  demons,  a wife  of 
demons,  as  wicked  as  a demon  ; he  is  a demon  in 
his  whole  being  while  he  lives,  and  remains  so 
after  death  (Vend.  viii.  32).  The  faithful  should 
not  have  any  intercourse  with  such  a man,  except 
by  way  of  attempting  to  reclaim  him  from  this 
inexpiable  crime  (Ddtistdn-i  Denik,  Ixxii.  10).  The 
crime  puts  one  on  a par  with  Ahriman,  Afrasiyab, 
Zohak,  and  other  wicked  ones  (Sad  Bar,  ix.  5),  and 
greatly  increases  the  joy  of  the  Evil  Spirit  (ib.  6). 
Eight  hundred  stripes  with  each  of  the  two  rods 
is  the  penalty  for  him  who  has  been  forced  by 
violence  to  this  crime,  but  there  is  no  atonement 
for  him  who  voluntarily  submits  to  it  ( Vend.  viii. 
26  f . ).  The  same  crime  committed  with  a woman 
is  equally  heinous  (Sad  Bar,  ix.  7). 

9.  Adultery  and  abortion. — See  Adultery 
(Parsi)  in  vol.  i.  p.  133  f.,  and  Feticide. 
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(often  little  else  than  barbarous  caprice)  in  the  Persian  Empire, 
see  especially  B.  Brisson,  De  regio  Persarum  principatti,  ed. 
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Maneckji  Nusservanji  Uhalla. 
CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS  (Roman).— 
Roman  law  never  acquired  on  its  criminal  side  the 
clearness  and  precision  which  characterized  its 
civil  applications,  in  an  ever  increasing  degree, 
until  the  collapse  of  the  Empire  came.  Among 
the  many  causes  for  the  imperfect  development  of 
criminal  law,  the  most  important  is  the  compara- 
tively large  inlluence  which  political  conditions 
exercised  upon  the  definition  and  punishment  of 
crime.  Under  the  democratic  system,  when  the 
nssemblcd  citizens  were  in  theory  sovereign,  evolu- 
tion was  slow ; with  the  advent  of  autocr.atic 
rulers — Sulla,  .Julius  Cmsar,  and  the  Emperors — 
change  jjrocceded  ai)ace,  and  criminal  administra- 
tion was  made  more  systematic.  For  the  purposes 
of  our  brief  exposition,  three  sections  of  the  sub- 
ject may  be  distinguished.  The  first  comprises 
the  notions  attached  to  crime,  the  gr.adual  abridg- 
ment of  the  gulf  between  criminal  law  and  morality. 


and  the  widening  jurisdiction  of  the  State  over 
offences.  The  second  branch  concerns  the  pro- 
cedure leading  up  to  punishment ; the  third,  the 
nature  of  the  punishments  inflicted.  Needless  to 
say,  the  boundaries  between  these  three  divisions 
cannot  be  precisely  drawn. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  the  Roman  community, 
most  functions  of  the  State  were  rudimentary, 
and  there  was  little  scope  for  the  public  punish- 
ment of  actions  committed  by  citizens,  even  when 
they  shocked  the  moral  sense.  Much  was  left  to 
the  vengeance  of  heaven,  and  in  some  cases  any 
citizen  could  make  himself  the  champion  of  the 
offended  gods.  The  close-knit  organization  of  the 
family  (familia)  and  the  clan  (gens)  also  greatly 
restricted  the  scope  of  criminal  law ; and,  though 
the  framework  of  the  gens  early  fell  to  pieces,  that 
of  the  familia  retained  many  of  its  primitive 
elements  until  Roman  civilization  succumbed. 
Survivals  in  the  historical  period  clearly  show 
that  the  head  of  the  family  (paterfamilias)  once 
possessed  uncontrolled  authority  (imperium)  over 
the  lives  of  all  who  were  in  his  power.  The  wife, 
the  child  (born  in  the  family  or  brought  into  it  by 
adoption  from  without),  and  the  slave  were  in  this 
respect  all  on  the  same  level.  Of  course  ancestral 
custom  (mos  maiorum),  powerful  in  every  age  of 
Rome,  restricted  in  practice  the  exercise  of  this 
authority,  though  in  principle  it  was  absolute,  and 
required  it  to  be  used  with  a certain  formality  and 
reasonableness.  The  law  stepped  in  later  and 
protected  to  an  increasing  extent  the  freeborn 
members  of  the  family.  New  forms  of  marriage 
enabled  the  wife  to  escape  from  the  absolute 
imperium  of  her  husband.  Examples  of  the  execu- 
tion of  women  by  family  decree  are  found  in  the 
2nd  cent.  B.C.,  and  of  men  in  the  1st ; but  the  bare 
right  of  the  head  of  the  family  to  put  to  death 
those  subjected  to  him  was  only  removed  by  Con- 
stantine, and  the  cruel  exposure  of  newly-born 
children  was  permitted  long  after  his  time.  Even 
the  slave  was  protected  by  the  Imperial  legisla- 
tion. See  art.  Constantine,  above,  p.  80. 

In  so  far  as  the  State  corrected  crime,  the 
supreme  magistrate,  whether  known  as  rex,  dic- 
tator, consul,  or  praetor,  was,  in  the  remoter  age, 
in  the  same  position  as  the  paterfamilias,  that  is 
to  say,  his  imperium  was,  within  its  own  sphere, 
in  principle  unlimited,  though  he  would  often  have 
to  submit,  in  the  case  of  citizens,  to  the  force 
majeure  of  custom,  and  in  the  case  of  aliens  to 
that  of  treaty  obligations.  The  Republic  intro- 
duced, as  one  of  its  few  fundamental  innovations, 
the  right  of  appeal  (provocatio),  which  entitled 
every  citizen  to  a trial  by  his  fellow-burgesses  in 
all  weightier  matters.  Only  in  special  circum- 
stances, Avhich  will  be  described  later,  was  he 
subjected  to  arbitrary  treatment  during  the 
Republican  age.  The  protection  afforded  by  the 
provocatio  was  at  first  valid  only  against  magis- 
trates who  acted  within  the  city  and  a thousand 
paces  outside,  but  it  was  gradually  extended  to 
Italy  and  even  to  the  provinces.  The  changes 
which  were  brought  about  by  the  Empire  were 
profound.  As  in  other  departments  of  govern- 
ment, so  in  criminal  administration,  the  Emperor 
became  supreme.  From  the  first  his  autocracy 
was  practical,  and  in  the  end  it  was  undisguised. 

Ajiart  from  the  traces  of  primitive  practice 
j)reserved  in  later  institutions,  the  first  glimpse 
afforded  to  us  of  the  criminal  side  of  Roman  law  is 
given  by  tlie  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
Punishment  of  individuals  by  special  enactment 
(privilegium) , i.e.  by  an  act  of  attainder,  is  for- 
Ijidden.  The  State  recognizes  as  offences  against 
itself  only  a few  acts— treason  (perduellio),  aggra- 
vated murder  (parricidkim),  arson,  theft  of  grain 
from  the  soil,  lampooning,  and  possibly  false  witness. 
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The  definition  of  crimes  was  vague,  especially  (as 
rvas  natural)  in  the  case  of  treason,  but  later  legisla- 
tion gave  more  precision  to  the  legal  view  of  crime, 
and  extended  the  range  of  criminal  inquiry.  Sulla 
carried  out  a great  codification  of  criminal  law, 
and  grouped  crimes  under  eight  or  nine  heads.  To 
each  group  a separate  court  {qumstio)  was  assigned, 
each  with  a fundamental  law,  dealing  carefully 
with  the  substance  and  the  forms  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion, and  Sulla’s  regulations  were  further  elabor- 
ated by  Julius  Cmsar  and  Augustus.  The  courts 
set  up  by  Sulla  dealt  with  the  following  crimes  : (1) 
extortion  by  officials  in  the  provinces  (repetundcc); 
(2)  theft  to  the  detriment  of  the  gods  {sacrilegium), 
or  of  the  State  {peculatus) ; (3)  murder  and  offences 
akin  to  it — brigandage,  misuse  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure in  capital  cases,  poison,  magic,  arson,  and 
wuecking ; (4)  public  bribery  (ambitus) ; (5)  treason 
(now  termed  maiestas);  (6)  forgery  (falsum)-,  (7) 
the  infliction  of  bodily  damage  (iniuria) ; (8) 
public  violence  (vis)',  and  (9)  kidnapping  (plagmm). 
The  crimes  mentioned  are  only  the  principal  ones 
which  came  before  these  courts,  for  they  also  dealt 
with  many  other  outrages  (such  as  sexual  offences) 
by  direction  of  particular  statutes,  under  conditions 
which  are  difficult  to  determine.  Augustus  esta- 
blished separate  courts  to  deal  with  (1)  adultery, 
W'hich  had  not  been  previously  treated  as  a public 
crime  ; and  (2)  usury,  against  which  many  Repub- 
lican statutes  had  been  directed  (mostly  in  vain), 
and  the  offence  of  artificially  raising  the  price  of 
corn.  Later  on,  many  forms  of  wrongdoing,  e.g. 
delatio  (the  trade  of  the  informer),  received  special 
attention  from  the  government.  Thus,  by  the 
time  of  the  early  Empire,  a multitude  of  ieeds, 
not  formerly  punishable,  or  punishable  only  by 
fine,  came  to  be  included  in  the  category  of  crimes, 
while  others  that  had  been  vaguely  classed  to- 
gether as  criminal  were  separated  and  precisely 
defined.  As  will  be  explained  later,  many  acts 
which  did  not  come  before  criminal  courts  properly 
so  called  were  subject  to  punishment  in  other 
ways.  The  repression  and  prevention  of  crime 
were  much  more  rigorously  carried  out  by  the 
Empire  than  by  the  Republic.  For  instance, 
Augustus  first  effectively  suppressed  brigandage  in 
Italy  and  piracy  on  the  high  seas.  The  range  of 
private  vengeance,  which  was  wide  in  the  early 
age,  was  now  narrowed  almost  to  vanishing  point, 
and  only  violent  attacks  against  which  there  was 
no  defence  but  violence  excused  homicide.  The 
Twelve  Tables  permitted  the  nocturnal  thief  to  be 
killed  unconditionally,  but  later  the  killer  had  to 
prove  urgent  need  for  his  action. 

One  department  of  crime  needs  special  comment 
— that  of  treason,  the  treatment  of  which  is  vital 
in  Roman  history  at  every  period.  The  old 
name  perduellio  indicates  by  its  derivation  that 
treachery  in  connexion  with  war  was  solely  or 
chiefly  viewed  as  treason  in  the  early  days ; but 
soon  the  name  was  made  to  cover  any  act  which 
the  assembly  of  citizens  could  be  induced  to  regard 
as  a deadly  injury  done  to  the  community  at  large. 
In  the  later  age  of  the  Republic,  the  offence  was 
called  maiestas,  which  is  an  abbreviation  for 
crimen  maiestatis  imminutce,  a charge  of  impair- 
ing the  greatness  of  the  country.  The  range  of 
acts  which  might  come  under  this  description  was 
wide,  so  that  many  breaches  of  a citizen’s  or  a 
magistrate's  duty,  besides  those  closely  connected 
with  ivar,  belonged  to  this  category.  With  the 
establishment  of  the  Empire,  treasonable  actions 
came  to  be  viewed  as  directed  against  the  Emperor 
alone.  This  was  the  natural  ultimate  develop- 
ment of  the  Republican  idea  that  insults  to  the 
higher  magistrates  were  treasonable.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  Roman  applications  of  the  doctrine 
of  treason,  and  one  somewhat  remote  from  modern 


ideas,  made  it  cover  disrespect  for,  or  attacks  on, 
the  recognized  religion  of  the  State.  Regard  for 
religion  was  a matter  of  civic  duty,  though  the 
State  did  not  force  religious  observances  on  the 
citizen  as  such  until  the  conflict  between  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Empire  became  acute  in  the  3rd 
century.  Till  then,  a Christian’s  religion  w'ould 
rarely  bring  him  into  antagonism  with  the  govern- 
ment, unless  some  public  function,  such  as  that 
of  magistrate  or  soldier,  required  him  to  join 
in  heathen  ceremonies.  The  deification  of  the 
Emperors  provided  for  the  first  time  a cult  which 
was  common  to  the  whole  Empire,  and  rendered  the 
position  of  the  Christians  more  difficult.  But  the 
persecutions  which  they  suffered  were  due  mainly 
to  local  fanaticism,  and  were  seldom  enjoined  or 
favoured  by  the  central  administration.  When 
Christianity  became  the  Imperial  religion,  both 
heathenism  and  heresy  were  treated  as  public 
offences. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  absolute  control  of  the 
chief  magistrate  over  punishment  was  abolished 
on  the  foundation  of  the  Republic.  The  right  of 
appeal  (provocatio)  entitled  the  citizen  to  a trial  by 
his  fellow-burgesses,  and  the  magistrate  who  set 
the  right  at  naught  was  himself  subject  to  penalty. 
But  limits  were  imposed  on  the  provocatio,  some- 
times by  law,  sometimes  by  custom.  At  first  the 
dictator  was  not  bound  to  grant  an  appeal,  but  he 
was  placed  in  the  same  position  as  other  magis- 
trates by  a lex  Valeria,  enacted  in  301  B.C. 
Military  rule  naturally  excluded  the  provocatio. 
The  idea  that  a lex  Porcia,  passed  before  108  B.C., 
withdrew  from  the  commander  in  the  field  the 
right  to  impose  the  death  penalty,  rests  on  a wrong 
inference  from  a passage  in  Sallust  (Jug.  59).  The 
statutes  which  conferred  power  on  Sulla,  and 
on  the  Triumvirs  in  43  B.C.,  established  naked 
autocracies,  and  legalized  the  proscriptions.  The 
Senate  from  time  to  time  claimed  the  right  to 
authorize  the  magistrates  to  inquire  into  offences 
and  to  punish  them  without  regard  to  the  assembly. 
The  earliest  recorded  example  of  this  usurpation  is 
aff'orded  by  the  suppression  of  the  so-called  Bac- 
chanalian conspiracy  in  186  B.C.,  when,  in  a time 
of  panic,  many  citizens,  as  well  as  members  of 
allied  communities,  were  arbitrarily  executed. 
This  was  done  in  the  interest  of  religion,  over 
which  the  Senate  exercised  an  unquestioned  super- 
vision, but  later  the  special  criminal  commission 
was  used  as  a political  engine.  After  the  deaths  of 
the  Gracchi  many  of  their  supporters  suffered  in  this 
way,  though  the  younger  brother  was  the  author  of 
laws  which  were  designed  to  put  an  end  to  such 
proceedings.  The  decree  of  the  Senate,  commonly 
known  as  senatus  consultum  ultimum,  which  em- 
powered magistrates  to  attack  by  force  and  slay 
men  whom  the  senators  chose  to  regard  as  rebels, 
was  a device  which  belonged  to  the  decadence  of 
the  Republic.  It  was  first  put  into  force  against 
the  younger  Gracchus  and  his  followers ; the 
slaughter  of  the  elder  with  his  partisans  was  not 
even  covered  by  this  form.  The  decree  was  re- 
peatedly passed  and  acted  on  afterwards,  though 
its  legality  was  fiercely  contested  by  the  democrats. 
Apart  from  the  siiecial  criminal  commissions  issued 
by  the  Senate,  and  the  senatus  consultum  ultimum, 
some  cases  existed  in  which  custom  sanctioned  the 
summary  punishment  of  a wrongdoer.  Thus  err- 
ing 'Vestals  were  sentenced  to  death  by  the  Ponti- 
fex  Maximus,  though  in  the  later  Republican 
age  they  W’ere  sometimes  arraigned  before  the 
assembly.  A citizen  who  transgressed  against  the 
rights  of  a foreign  people  could  be  surrendered  to 
that  people.  One  who  did  not  appear  when  sum- 
moned to  military  service  could  be  sold  into  slavery, 
and  so  might  the  burgess  who  disregarded  the  call 
of  the  censors  at  the  periodical  registration  of 
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citizens  and  their  property.  In  these  instances  the 
citizens  were  deemed  to  have  passed  judgment  on 
themselves  by  their  absence  (Cic.  pro  Ccec.  § 99).  It 
may  be  added  that,  in  the  last  century  of  the  Re- 
public, the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  sometimes  asserted, 
though  they  were  not  allowed  to  exercise,  the 
privilege  of  putting  to  death  summarily  any  one 
who  insulted  them.  This  was  assumed  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  ancient 
leges  sacratce,  which  rendered  the  persons  of  the 
tribunes  inviolable.  These  laws,  like  others  of  an 
early  date,  merely  decreed  against  the  offender  the 
vague  condemnation  contained  in  the  words  sacer 
esto  {‘let  him  be  accursed’).  The  scholars  of  the 
later  Republic,  and  the  tribunes  along  with  them, 
held  that  the  clause  deprived  the  guilty  man  of  all 
legal  protection,  gave  every  citizen  the  right  to 
decide  upon  his  criminality,  and  allowed  his  blood 
to  be  shed  without  blame,  though,  from  the  earliest 
days  of  Roman  civilization,  some  public  control 
must  have  existed  over  such  executions. 

The  establishment  of  the  plebeian  tribunate  (494 
B.C.),  the  enactment  of  the  code  of  the  Decemvirs 
known  as  the  ‘Twelve  Tables’  (450  B.C.),  and 
the  laws  which  were  adopted  when  the  Decemvirs 
were  overthrown  (449  B.C.)  had  a profound  effect 
upon  the  coiu’se  of  criminal  justice.  The  right  of 
appeal  was  strongly  confirmed.  Arbitrary  punish- 
ments of  individuals  by  the  assemblies,  apart  from 
the  provisions  of  general  statutes,  were  forbidden. 
Such  resolutions  of  the  assemblies  were  called 
privilegia.  Cicero  rightly  contended  that  his 
banishment  in  58  B.C.,  by  an  act  of  the  comitia 
centuriata,  was  unconstitutional.  The  Twelve 
Tables  also  prescribed  that  no  citizen’s  caput,  that 
is  to  say,  his  life  or  his  status  as  a burgess,  should 
be  placed  in  peril  except  before  the  ‘greatest 
assembly  ’ {comitatu  maxima),  by  which  we  must 
understand  the  comitia  centuriata.  As  the  prin- 
cipal State  crime  in  the  earliest  days  was  per- 
duellio,  or  treason  connected  with  war,  it  was 
natural  that  the  assembly  which  comprised  the 
warriors,  past  and  present,  of  the  nation  should 
constitute  the  highest  criminal  court.  On  the 
other  hand,  a man’s  property  could  be  assailed  in 
either  of  the  two  other  assemblies,  the  comitia 
tributa,  which  met  under  the  presidency  of  a 
magistrate  invested  with  the  imperium,  or  the 
concilium  plebis,  which  was  summoned  by  the 
plebeian  tribunes,  and  was  organized,  like  the 
comitia  tributa,  on  the  basis  of  tbe  local  tribes. 
An  old  statute  permitted  all  magistrates  to  impose 
fines  without  appeal,  up  to  a definite  amount; 
beyond  the  limit,  one  of  the  two  assemblies  bad  to 
decide.  No  motion  in  a criminal  trial  was  con- 
stitutional which  invited  the  citizens  to  combine  a 
personal  punishment  (poena)  with  a fine  (multa). 

The  inconvenience  of  using  as  courts  of  justice 
the  legislative  assemblies,  at  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  citizens  had  the  right  to  be  present, 
was  veiy  great.  The  criminal  trial,  for  the  more 
important  offences,  required  four  meetings  at 
stated  intervals  before  the  final  verdict  could  be 
given ; but  it  may  be  inferred  from  a line  in 
Plautus,  which  describes  the  burgesses  as  making 
a pastime  of  their  duties  as  judges  (Captivi,  475), 
that  there  was  little  ceremony  about  cases  of  less 
consequence.  All  acts  of  assemblies  were  in 
theory  subject  to  tlie  elaborate  rules  of  veto  on 
which  the  whole  Republican  government  was 
based  ; but  custom  seems  to  liave  restricted  within 
narrow  bounds  their  application  to  criminal  affairs. 
The  tribunes  of  the  jdebs  acquired  a prominent 
position  as  prosecutors  for  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours, thongli  at  Rome  no  burgess  was  ever 
in  theory  debarred  from  entering  on  a criminal 
prosecution,  unless  be  bad  forfeited  the  right  by 
some  miseonduct  of  his  own.  The  dillieulties 


attendant  on  the  comitial  system  led  to  a new 
arrangement,  and  in  149  B.C.  the  epoch-making 
lex  Calpurnia  repetundarum  established  a special 
court  (quoestio),  with  delegated  authority  to  try 
governors  who  were  charged  with  robbing  the  pro- 
vincial subjects  of  Rome.  As  has  been  stated 
above,  Sulla  placed  all  recognized  crimes  under  the 
sway  of  such  standing  courts,  and,  though  recourse 
to  the  more  cumbrous  process  before  the  comitia 
was  still  possible,  it  was  rarely  attempted.  The 
quoBstiones  were  exempted  by  law  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  magistrates’  veto  (intercessio).  Occa- 
sionally temporary  courts  were  established  to  deal 
with  particular  offences.  In  this  way  the  men 
who  had  trafficked  with  J ugurtha  were  punished, 
and  Clodius  was  tried  and  acquitted  by  special 
judges.  The  jurors  were  originally  drawn  from 
the  Senate,  for  which  Gains  Gracchus  substituted 
the  equestrian  order.  Sulla  reinstated  the  Sena- 
tors, but  after  70  B.C.  the  two  bodies  shared  the 
privilege  with  men  of  a somewhat  lower  station. 
Both  qualifications  and  procedure  were  varied  from 
time  to  time  by  legislation.  The  qumstiones  con- 
tinued to  exist  till  the  3rd  cent.  A.D. , but  the 
parallel  jurisdictions  which  the  Empire  introduced 
continually  impaired  their  authority  until  they 
were  extinguished. 

There  were  modes  of  punishment  which  did  not 
depend  on  an  arraignment  before  a criminal  tri- 
bunal, properly  so  called.  The  censors  in  the  time 
of  the  Republic  could  penalize  the  citizens  in  many 
ways,  degrading  their  status,  and  even  inflicting 
on  them  pecuniary  loss.  They  were  not  bound  by 
the  criminal  statutes,  and  took  cognizance  of  moral 
and  social  offences  which  were  outside  the  pur- 
view of  the  laws.  But  succeeding  censors  were 
not  tied  to  the  decisions  of  their  predecessors. 
The  forms  of  civil  law  were  employed  to  vindicate 
some  breaches  of  public  order,  and  also  to  provide 
redress  for  certain  forms  of  fraud  which  could  not 
be  adequately  punished  by  exactions  in  money. 
Not  only  in  Rome,  but  in  every  municipal  com- 
munity, there  were  fines  which  were  recoverable 
by  civil  process,  on  the  public  behalf.  In  some 
private  suits,  the  defendant,  if  condemned,  incurred 
additional  penalties  which  were  not  pecuniary. 
The  judgment  inflicted  on  him  a stigma  (ignominia 
or  infamia)  which  impaired  the  value  of  his  citizen- 
ship and  left  him  under  many  disqualifications  for 
public  life.  The  circumstances  were  such  that  the 
losing  litigant  was  held  to  have  been  specially 
bound  to  honourable  action,  as  when  one  partner 
in  business  had  cheated  another,  or  a guardian 
defrauded  his  ward.  Theft,  when  practised  by  one 
citizen  against  another,  without  violence,  was 
technically  not  a crime,  but  condemnation  in  a 
suit  for  damages  in  pursuance  of  theft  carried 
ignominy  with  it.  The  same  stigma  rested  ipso 
facto  upon  men  engaged  in  occupations  regarded 
as  degrading,  that  of  an  actor,  for  instance,  or  a 
public  auctioneer  (prceco),  or  a gladiator. 

Roman  jurisdiction  over  offences  was  exercised 
at  first  only  as  far  as  the  Bomanus  ager  extended, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  regions  of  Italy  possessed  of 
burgess  rights.  Outside  this  pale  foreign  law  pre- 
vailed. After  the  Social  War  (90-89  B.C.),  Italy 
was  parcelled  out  among  Roman  municipalities, 
and  there  had  to  be  a division  between  the  local 
mrisdiction  and  the  central  courts  in  _ Rome. 
Little  is  known  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
discrimination  was  based,  but  we  read  with  some 
surprise  that  the  statute  of  Sulla  relating  to 
murder  restricted  the  court  at  the  capital  to  cases 
arising  in  Rome.  Before  the  end  of  the  Repub- 
lican period,  the  rule  was  established  that  a Roman 
citizen  outside  Italy  could  claim  to  be  tried  in 
Italy  for  any  serious  offence,  and  in  the  provinces 
the  authority  of  the  provincial  governor  in  matters 
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of  jurisdiction  tended  perpetually  to  encroach  upon 
the  autonomy  of  the  municipalities  and  peoples. 
As  is  well  known,  the  Roman  government  granted 
special  privileges  to  the  Jewish  communities. 

The  advent  of  the  Empire  brought  about  a great 
transformation  in  the  criminal  law  of  Rome,  as  in 
all  other  parts  of  Roman  polity.  The  paramount 
authority  of  the  Emperor,  an(),  in  particular,  his 
power  of  pardoning,  led  ultimately  to  a complete 
recasting  of  criminal  procedure  both  in  Rome  and 
outside  it.  At  Rome  new  officials,  especially  the 
prccfectus  urhi  and  the  prmfectus  prcetorio,  gradu- 
ally acquired  a large  jurisdiction  ; and,  in  the  end, 
practically  all  important  charges  came  to  he  tried 
by  officers  who  were  Imperial  nominees.  As 
the  world  became  Romanized,  local  diversities 
in  privilege  disappeared,  until  the  celebrated 
decree  of  Caracalla  was  passed  (A.d.  212),  which 
conferred  the  franchise  on  the  whole  Empire,  and 
led  to  uniform,  or  nearly  uniform,  legal  practice 
all  over  the  Roman  dominions.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Empire  every  citizen  had  a right  of  appeal 
to  the  Emperor,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  case  of 
St.  Paul  (Ac  25^^),  but  by  the  3rd  cent,  each  pro- 
vincial governor  received  from  the  Emperor  the 
‘right  of  the  sword’  (ius  gladii),  which  enabled 
him  to  dispose  of  the  lives  of  provincial  citizens, 
except  in  the  case  of  Roman  senators  and  members 
of  the  municipal  senates  (decuriones).  After  the 
accession  of  Augustus  to  power,  the  Roman  Senate 
became  a high  court  of  justice,  trying  for  the  most 
part  senators  who  were  charged  with  the  more 
serious  crimes.  But,  just  as  the  quoestiones  were 
ultimately  destroyed  by  the  dominance  of  the 
Emperor,  so  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  was 
reduced  to  municipal  proportions  under  the  mon- 
archy established  by  Diocletian  and  Constantine. 

As  in  Italy,  so  in  the  provinces,  the  extent  of 
local  autonomy  possessed  by  the  different  cities 
and  peoples  who  were  subject  to  Rome  varied 
greatly  while  the  great  process  of  assimilation 
was  being  carried  out.  The  tendency,  however, 
to  increase  the  authority  of  the  Roman  governors 
was  strong  from  the  first,  and  in  the  end  nothing 
but  a limited  control  in  matters  of  police,  and  in 
other  minor  affairs,  was  left  to  the  municipal 
courts,  Italy  being  placed  in  this  respect  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  provinces.  The  history  of 
police  jurisdiction,  at  all  periods  of  Roman  history, 
is  obscure.  During  the  Republican  period,  citizens 
of  the  criminal  class  at  Rome  seem  to  have  been 
dealt  with  severely,  little  regard  being  paid  to 
their  right  of  appeal.  Indeed,  the  value  of  the 
provocatio  greatly  depended  on  the  willingness  of 
the  magistrates — in  the  last  resort,  of  the  tribunes 
— to  secure  it  to  the  burgess,  while  to  the  red- 
handed  assassin  or  the  thief  taken  in  the  act  the 
leges  Valeria  and  Porcia  were  of  little  avail. 

The  nature  of  the  punishments  inflicted  by  the 
Roman  State  varied  greatly  in  the  course  of  its 
history.  We  can  clearly  discern  a time  when  the 
community,  if  it  interfered  at  all,  inflicted  the 
penalty  of  death  and  no  other.  Under  the  system 
of  trial  before  the  comitia,  this  was  the  only 
punishment  which  the  chief  assembly,  the  comitia 
centuriata,  could  assign.  But  the  custom  was 
early  established  whereby  the  culprit,  before  the 
final  verdict  was  given,  could  shake  the  dust  of  his 
country  from  off'  his  feet  and  go  into  exile.  In 
this  case,  at  the  final  hearing  the  plea  was  put  in 
that  ‘ he  had  changed  his  soil  with  a view  to  exile  ’ 
(solumvertisse  exilii  causa),  whereupon  the  assembly 
passed  a resolution  known  as  intcrdictio  aqua  et 
igni  (in  the  full  form  tecto  was  added),  refusing 
the  ofl'ender  (now  no  longer  a Roman)  the  right  to 
receive  the  chief  necessaries  of  life — shelter,  water, 
and  fire — -within  Roman  territory,  as  technically 
defined  by  the  phrase  Ronianus  ager,  which  for 


this  purpose  was  never  deemed  to  extend  beyond 
Italy.  The  quastiones,  in  the  case  of  the  more 
serious  oft'ences,  followed  the  earlier  practice  of  the 
centuries.  Exile  was  such  a common  incident  in 
the  early  civic  community  that  many  treaties  made 
between  Rome  and  other  States  included  a clause 
binding  the  contracting  parties  to  give  harbourage 
to  outlaws.  Until  the  time  of  the  Social  War, 
which  led  to  the  enfranchisement  of  Italy,  a 
Roman  could  find  a refuge  no  further  away  than 
Tibur  (Tivoli) ; but  Milo,  condemned  for  the  murder 
of  Clodius  in  52  B.C.,  had  to  place  himself  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  peninsula,  at  Massilia.  Aliens 
within  the  liomanus  ager  could  be  warned  to  quit 
it  by  the  magistrates,  unless  international  agree- 
ment stood  in  the  way.  This  form  of  removal 
was  called  relcgatio.  But  after  the  Hannibalic 
War  the  government  readDy  disregarded  treaty 
obligation,  and  the  repeated  indiscriminate  ex- 
pulsion from  Rome  of  Latins  and  other  Italian 
allies  did  much  to  bring  on  the  great  Social  War. 
This  form  of  banishment  was  extended  to  Roman 
citizens  in  the  Imperial  period.  The  relegatus 
was  merely  ordered  to  live  in  a particular  place 
during  the  Emperor’s  pleasure.  This  was  the  only 
restriction  on  the  person’s  privileges  as  a citizen, 
and  Ovid,  banished  to  Tomi,  was  careful  to  insist 
that  he  was  only  relegatus,  not  exid. 

Cicero  laid  it  down  in  the  year  66  B.C.  {pro  Cac, 
§101)  that  exilium  was  not  a punishment  known 
to  Roman  law,  but  a means  of  escape  from  punish- 
ment ; yet  he  himself  broke  through  this  technical 
principle  three  years  later,  when,  as  consul,  he 
passed  a law  to  check  public  bribery.  Thereafter 
exilium  was  freely  used  as  a penalty,  and  new 
forms  of  it  were  devised  in  the  Imperial  age.  The 
old  intcrdictio  aqua  et  igni  tended  to  fall  out  of 
use,  and  for  it  was  substituted  the  deportatio  in 
insulam,  rendered  familiar  to  us  by  Tacitus  and 
Juvenal,  who  describe  the  islets  of  the  yEgean  as 
crammed  with  exiles. 

The  death  penalty,  except  in  the  military  sphere, 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  hardly  ever  exacted  in  the 
Republican  age,  but  in  the  more  important  cases 
it  could  not  be  so  escaped  under  the  Empire. 
Probably  nothing  else  so  fostered  the  bitterness 
entertained  by  the  nobles  against  the  Imperial 
system  on  its  first  institution.  Yet  the  infliction 
of  death  was  exceptional  in  the  first  two  centuries, 
and  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  more  important 
crimes  which  came  before  the  Senate  and  the 
Emperor.  Both  these  authorities  were,  practi- 
cally, law-making  powers,  and  were  not  bound  by 
statute,  as  were  the  regular  courts.  From  the 
accession  of  the  Severi  (A.D.  193),  capital  punish- 
ment became  more  and  more  common,  and  the 
number  of  offences  to  which  it  was  allotted  was 
continually  increased.  In  the  end  not  only  treason 
and  murder,  but  arson,  magic,  coining,  kidnapping, 
aggravated  violence,  and  a number  of  other  wrong- 
ful acts  might  be  treated  capitally.  The  forms 
of  execution  were  also  changed  and  extended. 
Originally,  as  a rule,  the  ofl'ender  was  tied  to  a 
stake  and  flogged,  then  released  and  beheaded. 
This  was  symbolized  by  the  bundles  of  rods 
(fasces),  each  containing  an  axe  (securis),  which 
were  carried  by  lictors  in  front  of  a magistrate 
invested  with  the  unimpaired  imperium.  In  the  city 
the  axe  was  laid  aside.  Beheading  by  the  axe  was 
common  in  the  earlier  Imperial  age  (cf.  Rev  20^), 
but  was  forbidden  later,  when  the  sword  was  sub- 
stituted. The  old  formulce  connected  with  the  pass- 
ing of  a death  sentence  by  the  comitia  centuriata 
show  that,  before  the  time  when  escape  into  exile 
was  permitted,  the  condemned  criminal  was  some- 
times flogged  and  crucilied.  The  practice  was 
revived  by  the  Empire,  ‘ according  to  the  custom 
of  our  ancestors’  (more  maiorum),  as  the  saying 
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went.  During  the  main  part  of  the  Republican 
period,  crucifixion  was  restricted  to  slaves,  except 
in  rare  instances,  such  as  the  case  of  men  con- 
victed of  misconduct  with  Vestals.  A quaint 
early  method  of  disposing  of  one  who  had  slain 
a near  kinsman  {parricida)  was  to  sew  him  up  in 
a sack  with  a cock,  an  ape,  and  a serpent,  and 
then  to  drown  him.  The  Vestal  was  walled  up, 
and  died  of  starvation.  In  both  these  cases  the 
sentence  had  originally  a domestic  character,  and 
we  have  in  them  strong  evidence  of  the  primitive 
objection  to  the  shedding  of  blood  within  the 
domestic  circle.  The  Vestals  were  the  daughters 
of  the  great  State  family,  and  were  condemned  by 
the  Pontifex  Maximus,  who  stood  to  them  in  the 
relation  oi paterfamilias.  Something  of  a religious 
character  attached  to  the  spilling  of  the  criminal’s 
blood  by  the  community.  But  the  gods  of  the 
family  could  receive  no  such  offering.  Later, 
when  the  paterfamilias  executed  a member  of 
his  family,  he  was  regarded  as  the  deputy  of  the 
magistrate.  The  cross  was  used  against  Ree  men 
without  scruple  by  the  Imperial  administrators, 
until  its  employment  was  abolished  by  Constan- 
tine on  religious  grounds.  The  equally  cruel  death 
by  burning  was  also  familiar  to  the  Empire.  It 
was  applied,  by  a crude  sort  of  homceopathic  re- 
taliation, in  the  age  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  to  the 
citizen  guilty  of  arson,  and,  later,  it  was  occasion- 
ally a form  of  vengeance  for  military  crime.  The 
killing  by  fire  of  the  Christian  martyrs  was  techni- 
cally a consequence  of  treason.  Before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Empire,  the  exposure  of  offenders 
to  death  in  the  arena,  by  wild  beasts,  was  rare, 
though  we  hear  of  it  as  inflicted  on  slaves,  deserters, 
or  prisoners  of  war.  But  later  it  became  one  of 
the  commonest  forms  of  execution,  and  it  lasted 
into  the  Christian  period,  being  still  in  use  in  the 
time  of  Justinian.  Malefactors  who  were  executed 
in  prison,  like  the  Catilinarian  conspirators,  were 
usually  strangled  by  the  carnifex,  or  public  execu- 
tioner, under  orders  from  the  city  commissioners 
of  police,  the  tresviri  capitales.  We  hear  also,  in 
Republican  Rome,  of  -wrongdoers  being  hurled  from 
the  Tarpeian  rock  on  the  Capitoline  hill ; and  the 
same  thing  liappened  occasionally  later,  by  order 
of  the  Senate ; while  the  Twelve  Tables  prescribed 
this  form  of  punishment  for  bearing  false  witness. 
The  application  of  it  in  the  age  of  the  Empire 
seems  to  have  been  restricted  to  no  particular 
offences,  and  to  have  been  irregular.  Penal  servi- 
tude was  a novelty  introduced  by  the  Empire. 
Criminals  were  often  condemned  to  work  in  the 
mines,  which  were  mostly  the  property  of  the 
government,  or  to  do  other  menial  services,  some- 
times in  chains,  slaves  and  the  lowest  class  of 
freemen  chiefly  bein^  exposed  to  this  kind  of 
suffering.  Another  kind  of  penal  slavery  was 
enforced  enlistment  among  the  gladiators.  While 
the  Republic  lasted,  citizen  rights  were  completely 
lost  only  as  a secondary  consequence  of  condemna- 
tion for  serious  wrongdoing,  but  such  loss  was 
later  on  bound  up  directly  with  deportatio  and  the 
more  severe  forms  of  penal  servitude.  In  all  ages, 
some  particular  privileges  of  the  citizen  might  be 
taken  away  while  others  were  left.  Imprisonment 
was  not  regularly  inflicted  on  criminals  either  by 
the  early  or  by  the  later  Roman  law.  Incarcera- 
tion was  temporary,  for  jjurjwses  of  inquiry,  or 
for  safe  custody,  till  a sentence  was  carried  out, 
although,  on  the  other  hand,  the  condemned  debtor 
could  be  held  in  bondage  by  his  creditor.  Bo<lily 
chastisements  were  seldom  imi)OHed  in  the  Re- 
fjublican  ei)Och,  excepting  in  the  camp,  where 
mutilation  and  scourging  occurred,  until  the  latter 
was  forbidden  by  a lex  Porcia.  In  the  2nd  cent. 
li.C.  earlier  Icr/es  PorcAm  had  ju'otected  citizens  in 
their  civil  cajiacity  against  stripes.  Yet  we  know 


that  St.  Paul  suffered  the  punishment  {2  Co  11^) 
though  he  was  ‘ born  free^  (Ac  22^).  The  so- 
called  lex  talionis — ‘ an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a tooth 
for  a tooth  ’ — seems  to  have  been  sanctioned,  prob- 
ably with  an  order  of  a court,  by  the  Twelve 
Tables.  Under  the  absolute  monarchy,  after  Dio- 
cletian came  to  the  throne,  mutilation  of  various 
kinds  was  permitted  for  a number  of  offences,  and 
we  often  hear  that  Christian  martyrs  were  sub- 
jected to  it,  and  so,  a little  later,  were  heretics 
and  worshippers  of  the  old  gods.  The  sub- 
jection of  free  men  to  torture  during  judicial 
inquiry  crept  in  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Empire,  and  in  the  end  became  regular  in  certain 
cases. 

As  has  been  mentioned  above,  public  fines  were 
in  early  days  partly  inflicted  by  the  magistrates 
without  ajjpeal,  partly  ordered  by  the  comitia  or 
qucestio  after  appeal,  and  partly  recoverable  by 
civil  process.  Although  the  legislation  which 
ensued  on  the  fall  of  the  Decemvirs  rendered  it 
illegal  for  a prosecutor  to  propose  a personal 
penalty  along  with  a pecuniary  fine,  yet  in  cases 
of  perduellio  the  condemned  man’s  property  was 
forfeited  to  the  exchequer.  When  the  quaestio 
was  substituted  for  the  comitial  trial,  this  penalty 
ceased.  The  confiscation  of  Cicero’s  property  was 
by  special  legislative  act,  and  was  irregular,  but 
CsEsar  introduced  forfeiture  for  aggravated  murder 
(parricidium),  and  Augustus  for  treason  (rnaiestas) ; 
and,  later,  it  usually  followed  upon  relegatio  and 
deportatio.  In  the  case  of  other  offences  there 
was,  under  the  Empire,  as  a rule,  partial  confisca- 
tion. The  oppressive  regulations  connected  with 
the  Imperial  fscus,  and  the  lex  Papia  Poppcea, 
which  penalized  celibacy,  led  to  frequent  and 
extensive  deprivations  of  property. 

It  only  remains  to  note  that,  while  the  Republic, 
in  theory  at  least,  treated  all  citizens  as  equal  before 
the  criminal  law,  the  later  Empire  frankly  re- 
spected persons.  Subjects  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  ‘ more  honourable  ’ (honestiores),  and  the 
‘ more  humble  ’ {humiliores)  or  plebeians  (plebeii). 
The  higher  class  consisted  of  national  and  provin- 
cial senators,  knights  (equites),  veteran  soldiers, 
and  certain  grades  of  Imperial  officials.  These 
were  exempt  from  crucifixion,  from  death  in  the 
.arena,  from  penal  servitude,  and  from  scourging 
and  torture  ; and  it  was  a privilege  even  of  a local 
senator  (decurio),  after  the  2nd  cent.,  that  the 
governor  of  the  province  could  not  put  him  to 
death  without  a confirmation  of  the  sentence  by 
the  Emperor.  The  regular  Imperial  courts  took  a 
more  extensive  cognizance  of  crimes  committed  by 
slaves  than  was  the  case  earlier. 

Literature. — The  whole  criminal  law  of  Rome  has  been 
exhaustively  treated  by  T.  Mommsen  in  his  Rom.  Strafrecht 
(Leipzig,  1899),  by  which  earlier  works  on  the  subject  are, 
in  the  main,  superseded.  For  the  judicial  system  of  the  later 
Empire,  with  its  complicated  arrangements,  the  work  of  O. 
Karlowa,  Rom.  Rechtsgesch.  (Leipzig,  1885)  is  most  vaiuable. 
A brief  summary  will  be  found  in  the  art.  ‘ Judicium,’  in  Smith’s 
Diet,  of  Antiquities'^,  1890-1891;  more  information  in  the  artt. 
‘Judicium’  and  ‘ Praefectus,’  in  Daremberg-Saglio,  Diet,  des 
antiquiUs^,  1SS6S.  J.  S.  ReID. 

CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS  (Teutonic 
and  Slavic). — i.  General  conceptions  of  crime 
and  punishment. — (1)  Teutonic. — We  learn  from 
Tacitus  that  the  practice  of  blood-revenge  was  an 
important  element  in  the  legislation  of  the  Teutonic 
peojdes  of  his  time.^  The  word  used  to  express 
the  execution  of  such  revenge  appears  in  nearly  all 
the  Teutonic  languages : thus,  Goth,  wrikan, 
(jaivrikan,  A.S.  wr'ecan  (Eng.  ‘wreak’),  O.H.G. 
rehhan  (Germ,  rdclien),  ‘avenge,’  ‘persecute,’ 
‘ imnish.’  The  possibility  of  commuting  blood- 
revenge  to  wergeld  and  fine  is  also  mentioned  by 

1 Germ.  21 : ‘ Suscipere  tarn  inimicitias  seu  patris  seu  pro- 
pinqui  quam  amicitias  necesse  est.’ 
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Tacitus/  and,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  affinity 
of  A.S.  were,  M.H.G.  were,  ‘wergeld,’  with  Skr. 
vaira  (cf.  Blood-Feud  [Aryan],  vol.  ii.  p.  724'’),  it 
goes  hack  to  the  primitive  history  of  tiie  Teutonic 
race.  From  tliat  remote  age  come  also  the  terms 
O.H.G.  huoza,  O.Sax.  hota,  O. Norse  h6t,  ‘fine,’ 
which  are  cognate  with  Goth,  hntiza,  hatists, 
better,’  ‘ best,’  and  originally  signified  ‘ repair  of 
damage  ’ ; likewise  Goth,  skuldo,  skula,  ‘ debt,’ 
‘debtor,’  O.H.G.  sculd,  sculda,  A.S.  scyld,  which 
are  all  derived  from  Goth,  skal,  skulum,  ‘ to  be 
owing,’  and  mean  literally  ‘the  obligation  to  pay’ 
(wergeld  or  fine),  and  then,  figuratively,  guilt  in 
general,  whether  before  God  or  man  (cf.  art. 
Aryan  Religion,  vol.  ii.  p.  49'’).  For  the  Goth. 
dulgs,  ‘guilt,’  etc.,  see  belov/. 

Even  by  the  time  of  Tacitus,  however,  blood- 
revenge  and  its  remission  by  wergeld  and  fine  were 
treated  as  something  more  than  the  private  affairs 
of  the  families  concerned.  The  injured  group, 
instead  of  exacting  blood-revenge,  might,  as  is 
implied  in  Tacitus,^  refer  its  ‘ cause  ’ (Sache ; 
Goth,  sakjd,  O.H.G.  sahha,  A.S.  sacw  [Eng. ‘sake’], 
O.  Norse,  sok)  to  the  public  assembly.  The  com- 
pensation fixed  by  this  tribunal  was  regarded  as  in 
some  sense  a penalty,  and  the  amount  was  shared 
between  the  injured  party  (or  liis  relations)  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  chief  or  (in  republican  States) 
the  community  on  the  other.® 

If  we  regard  the  intervention  of  the  public 
assembly  as  involving  no  more  than  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  tribe  to  bring  about  a peaceful 
settlement  of  such  feuds  as  were  especially 
dangerous  to  the  common  weal,'*  then  the  germs 
of  the  procedure  among  the  Teutons  may  be 
referred  to  a very  remote  age.  In  the  main, 
however,  the  offences  dealt  with  by  the  assembly 
(Goth.  A.S.  mcdSel,  O.H.G.  mahal,  0. Norse, 
mdl)  in  its  judicial  capacity  would  be,  alike  in 
antiquity  and  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  those  which 
are  included  under  a term  common  to  Greek  and 
Sanskrit,  viz.  &yoi  — dgas,  expressing  an  idea  that 
must  go  back  to  the  dawn  of  Aryan  history  (cf. 
art.  Aryan  Religion,  vol.  ii.  p.  50"). 

Of  the  primitive  Teutonic  terms  applied  to 
crimes  against  the  community  or  its  tutelary 
deities,  and  punishable  by  the  community,  special 
account  must  be  taken  of  the  following  three  : 
(1)  O.Sax.  sundea,  ‘misdeed,’  O.Fris.  sinne, 
‘crime,’  A.S.  synn,  ‘transgression,’  ‘wrong,’ 
‘enmity’  (Eng.  ‘sin’),  O.H.G.  suntea,  ‘sin’;  (2) 
Goth,  frawaurhts,  A.^.forwyrht,  O.^&iL.  farwtirht, 
‘sin,’  O.H.G.  farworaht,  ‘sinful’;  (3)  Goth. 
fairina,  ‘ground  of  accusation,’  O. Norse  firm, 
A.%.  jiren,  O.H.G.  fir  ina,  ‘crime,’  ‘sin.’  Of  these 
the  nearest  equivalent  to  Gr.  ^705  = Skr.  dgas  are 
the  first  series  (O.Sax.  sundea,  etc.,  probably 
related  to  Lat.  sons,  ‘ guilty  ’),  and  the  second 
(Goth,  frawaurhts  originally  signifying  ‘ being 
liable  ’ ; cf.  Germ,  eine  Strafe  verwirken,  ‘ to  incur 
a punishment  ’).  In  seeking  to  render  the  primi- 
tive connotation  of  these  words,  we  must,  of 
course,  guard  against  introducing  Christian  ideas  ; 
yet  the  fact  that  the  Church  selected  precisely 
these  terms  to  express  the  conception  of  sin,  i.e. 
transgression  against  God,  shows  that  even  in 
heathen  antiquity  they  must  have  implied  some 
notion  of  trespass  against  the  gods.  The  third 
series  (Goth,  fairina,  etc.)  has  not  as  yet  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  Some  connect  it  with 
Lat.  per  in  periuro,  perperam,  Gr.  iripav,  and 

1 Germ.  21 : ‘ nec  implacabiles  duranfc  [inimicitiae] ; luitur 
enim  etiam  homicidium  certo  armentorum  ac  pecorum  numero.’ 

2 Germ.  12;  ‘Licet  apud  concilium  accusare  quoque  et  dis- 
crimen  capitis  intendere.’ 

* Ib. : ‘ equorum  pecorumque  numero  convicti  mulctantur : 
pars  mulctae  regi  vel  civitati,  pars  ipsi  qui  vindicator,  vel 
propinquis  eius,  exsolvitur.’ 

* Germ.  21 : ‘ periculosiores  sunt  inimicitiae  juxta  libertatem.’ 


interpret  it  as  ‘a  deed  that  goes  beyond,’  i.e. 
beyond  the  crimes  usually  entailing  blood-revenge  ; 
others  connect  it  with  Goth,  ferja,  ‘ snarer,’  O.H.G. 
fdra,  A.S.  fcer,  ‘ snaring,’  and  regard  it  as  .signify- 
ing an  offence  involving  the  element  of  secrecy. 
It  is  in  any  case  certain,  as  appears  also  from  the 
language  of  Tacitus,*  that  the  Teutons  had  at  an 
early  period  drawn  relatively  fine  distinctions 
within  the  general  idea  of  wrongdoing.  Among 
the  various  groups  of  words  thus  employed  are  the 
forms  with  the  prefixes  mein-  (esp.  0.  Norse  mein- 
eiSr,  A.S.  mdn-dlp  [cf.  O.Eng.  ‘ manswear’l,  O.H.G. 
mein-eit  [Germ.  Meineid,  ‘perjury’])  and  missa- 
(Goth.  missade\s,  O.H.G.  missitdt,  ‘misdeed’), 
implying  respectively  the  attributes  of  deceitful- 
ness and  perversity  in  conduct.  This  deepened 
conception  of  wrongdoing  is  also  indicated  by  the 
words  Goth.  skanda  = 0.l\.G.  scanta,  ‘disgrace’; 
O.H.G.  scama,  ‘senseof  shame,’ and  O.H.G.  lastar, 
0. Norse  lostr,  ‘error,’  ‘vice,’  ‘disgrace,’  from 
lalian,  ‘to  blame’  (cf.  also  O. Irish  locht,  ‘error’). 

The  primitive  Teutonic  word  for  ‘punishment’ 
is  found  in  the  series:  O. Norse  viti,  A.S.  wite 
(M.  Eng.  and  Scots  wite),  O.H.G.  wizzi-,  it  is 
related  to  Goth,  fraweitan,  ‘avenge,’  O.H.G. 
wlzan,  ‘punish,’  oxiA  far-wizan,  ‘punish,’  ‘banish,’ 
and,  as  connected  with  the  root  vid  (Lat.  video), 
seems  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Lat.  animadvertere 
in  aliqueni,  ‘ to  proceed  against  one.’  A form 
peculiar  to  the  Western  Teutonic  dialects  is 
O.H.G.  haramscara,  A.S.  hcarmseeare,  i.e.  some- 
thing imposed  as  a disgrace  (O.H.G.  liaram,  A.S. 
Aea™i  = O.Slav.  sramu,  Russ,  soromii,  ‘disgrace’). 
The  O.H.G.  anton,  anadon,  ‘punish,’  ‘blame’  (cf. 
O.H.G.  anto,  anado,  ‘indictable  offence’)  is  ex- 
clusively German,  as  are  also  the  much  later  and 
still  etymologically  obscure  words  M.H.G.  strafe, 

‘ punishment,’  and  veime,  ‘ vehme.’ 

(2)  Slavic. — Turning  next  to  the  Slavs,  we  note 
that,  apart  from  the  treaties  of  Prince  Oleg  (A.D. 
912;  Jirecek,  no.  1)  and  Prince  Igor  (A.D.  945  ; 
Jirecek,  no.  2)  with  the  Greeks,  the  earliest 
Russian  document  of  a legal  character  is  the 
collection  of  ancient  prescrijitive  laws,  decrees  of 
princes,  and  Christian  - Byzantine  enactments, 
known  as  the  Biisskaja  Pravda.  This  has  been 
handed  down  in  two  forms,  a shorter  and  a longer, 
and  its  original  draft  is  attributed  to  Jaroslav 
(1019-54),  by  whose  sons  it  was  brought  to  com- 
pletion (Jirecek,  nos.  3 and  4).  We  have,  accord- 
ingly, no  direct  information  regarding  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  earlier  centuries,  and  must  fall  back 
upon  a posteriori  arguments  and  philological  data. 
From  the  records  of  the  ancient  annalists  we  infer 
that  in  the  period  before  the  migration,  i.e.  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the  social 
fabric  of  the  Slavs  was  of  a character  which  may 
be  outlined  as  follows.  The  Slavic  people  were  a 
congeries  of  clans  and  tribes,  each  group  resting 
upon  a basis  of  kinship.®  At  the  head  of  each 
group  stood  the  ‘ elders  ’ {stareSina),  who  are  called 
zupani  (from  i,upa,  ‘ domicile  ’)  by  some  foreign 
writers,®  and  by  others.'*  In  the  eaily 

centuries  of  our  era  the  Slavs  had  borrowed  their 
word  kunezi,  ‘prince,’  from  the  Teutons  (O.H.G. 
kuning,  ‘ king,^  etc.).  The  form  of  government 
was  purely  democratic,  and  the  decision  of  all 
questions  rested  with  the  public  assembly.® 

1 Germ.  12  : ‘ Distinctio  poenarum  ex  delicto  . . . Diversitas 
supplicii  illuc  respicit,  tainquam  scelera  ostendi  oporteat,  dura 
puiiiuntur,  flagitia  abscondi.’ 

2 Nestor,  Chronicle,  xii. : ‘ They  lived  each  with  his  kindred 
(rodii),  and  upon  his  own  territory,  every  one  ruling  over  his 
own  kindred.’ 

3 Constantinus  Porphyrogenitus,  cap.  29 ; ‘ Principes  hi  populi 
habent  nullos  praeter  zupanos,  senes,  seniores,  inaiores  natu.’ 

Maurikios,  Ars  militaris,  xii.  (ed.  Scheffer,  Upsala,  16C4, 
p.  281)  : ttoAAoI  pijyes  Kal  atru/icjiwvws  e^ovres  n-pov  aAA^Aovr. 

3 Procopius,  dc  Bello  Gothico,  iii.  14 : to.  yap  eOri}  ravra, 
^Kkaggvol  re  /cat  ‘Avrat,  ovK  apxovTot  Trpbs  drSpbi  ey6i,  aAA’  €V 
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As  among  the  Germans,  the  legal  relation  of 
the  various  clans  to  one  another  was  based  upon 
the  laws  of  blood-revenge,  of  which  the  primitive 
Slavic  designations  are  found  in  O.Slav.  misti, 
Russ,  mesti,  ‘ revenge,’  and  O.Russ.  vraztda,  Pol. 
wrozda,  etc.,  lit.  ‘enmity.’  That  the  practice  of 
blood-revenge  persisted  among  the  Slavic  peoples 
until  the  dawn  of  historical  tradition,  and  among 
the  Southern  Slavs,  indeed,  until  recent  times,  has 
been  shown  in  Blood-Feud  (Slavonic),  vol.  ii.  p. 
733  ff.  There  is  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  in  very 
ancient  times  the  blood-revenge  could  be  adjusted 
by  means  of  the  wergeld,  and  this  holds  good 
whether  the  Russ,  term  for  wergeld,  viz.  vira,  is 
of  cognate  origin  with  the  above-mentioned  Skr. 
vaira  and  A.S.  were,  or  was  borrowed  from  one  of 
the  Teutonic  dialects.  If  the  latter  alternative  is 
the  right  one,  the  original  Slavic  term  must  be 
looked  for  in  such  words  as  Czech  Klava  (Russ. 
golova,  ‘head’),  Pol.  wrozda,  or  Serv.  krv  (Russ. 
hrovi,  ‘blood’),  all  of  which  mean  both  ‘homicide’ 
and  the  ‘ compensation  ’ paid  therefor. 

In  process  of  time  blood-revenge  was  gradually 
abolished,  and  superseded  by  ransom  (Russ. 
vykupU).  The  Busskaja  Pravda,  which  in  its 
older  form  sanctions  blood-revenge  only  in  cases 
of  murder  or  serious  bodily  injury,  and  confines  it 
within  certain  degrees  of  kinship,  brings  us  to  this 
stage,  as  in  other  cases  it  substitutes  for  blood- 
revenge  the  prodaia,  ‘compensation,’  ‘money- 
payment  for  an  offence,’  lit.  ‘ sale  ’ (of  vengeance  ?). 
The  prodaia  either  fell  to  the  chief  alone,  or  was 
shared  between  him  and  the  injured  party.  That 
for  which  compensation  was  paid  was  usually 
called  za  ohidu,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  obida 
is  the  common  term  for  aSida,  and  is  not  limited 
to  its  modern  sense  of  ‘ insult.’  The  classical 
tongues  were  then  drawn  upon  for  words  to 
express  the  idea  of  compensation  ; thus  we  find 
Gr.  epitimia,  originally  ‘ penance  imposed  by  the 
Church,’  then  ‘compensation  for  any  offence,’ 
while  from  the  sphere  of  Latin  culture  comes 
penja  (Lat.  pcena). 

The  question  arises,  however,  whether  in  the 
case  of  the  Slavs,  as  in  that  of  the  Teutons,  the 
conceptions  of  crime  and  punishment  in  general 
did  not  spring  from  the  narrower  ground  of  trans- 
gression against  the  community  and  its  tutelary 
deities.  Of  Slavic  terms  for  ‘crime’  there  is 
only  one  which  is  represented  in  all  the  various 
dialects,  viz.  O.Slav.  grechii,  ‘sin,’  a word  etymo- 
logically obscure  (cf.  Berneker,  Slav.  etym. 
Worterh.,  Heidelberg,  1908 If.,  p.  350 f.).  It  is 
certainly  the  case  that  this  word,  as  used  in  a 
literary  tradition  under  Christian  influence  from 
the  first,  is,  in  general,  practically  equivalent  to 
‘ sin  against  God,’  precisely  like  the  O.H.G.  suntea 
and  Goth,  frawaurhts  (see  above) ; it  always 
signifies  a transgression  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense, 
while  a civil  offence  is  called  prestupUnie.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that,  as  grechii 
is  found  in  all  the  Slavic  dialects,  it  must  go  back 
to  heathen  times ; and  it  is  natural,  therefore,  to 
see  in  this  word  the  Slavic  (as  in  suntea  or 
frawaurhts  the  Teutonic)  equivalent  of  the  Gr. 
^705  = Skr.  agas.  And  since,  as  we  saw  above,  all 
matters  were  referred  for  decision  to  the  public 
assembly,  and  as  there  is  also  evidence  for  a 
fuirnitive  Slavic  word  signifying  ‘ tribunal’  (O.Slav. 
sadiV),  it  will  hardly  be  counted  rash,  the  present 
writer  thinks,  to  assume  that  here  too,  as  among 
the  Teutons  (for  the  concilium,  see  above),  and 
also  the  Macedonians,'  the  tribal  assembly  was  a 

€K  naXaxov  fiiorevoviri.'  Kat  Sta  tovto  avTOt?  tCjv 
'npo.ypjL’TUiV  ael  to.  re  ^vfj.<l)opa.  koX  ra  Sv<TKo\a  e?  Kotvov  (pu)ilic 
assembly)  ayerai. 

^ Curtins,  VI.  viii.  26:  ‘ De  capitalibns  rebus  vetusfco  Mace- 
donuin  modo  inquircbat  exercitus,  in  pace  erat  vuljfi.’  Cf., 
further,  O.  Uo£finann,  Die  Makedonen  (Oottingen,  190(5),  p.  21. 


court  which  might  deal  inter  alia  with  offences 
(grechii]  against  the  community  and  its  gods. 
That  such  infringements  of  the  public  interest  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  Busskaja  Pravda  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  not,  and  does  not 
purport  to  be,  a complete  legislative  code. 

In  the  Slavic  languages  there  are  two  distinct 
groups  of  words  signifying  ‘ punish,’  ‘ punishment 
(1)  the  derivatives  of  a root  kar-  (O.Slav.  and 
O.Russ.  karati,  Cze.chkdrati,  Pol. ^amc,‘ punish’); 
and  (2)  those  of  a root  Icaz-  (cf.  Russ,  nakazdti, 
‘ punish,’  kazni,  ‘ heavy  civil  penalty,’  kdzniti, 
‘ punish,’  Czech  kdzati,  kazniti,  etc.).  The  funda- 
mental meaning  of  the  latter  seems  to  be  some- 
thing like  ‘ banish,’  perhaps  in  the  sense  of  Gr.  Sf/cij, 
SelKvv/Ju,  ‘law,’  ‘punish’  (cf.  Russ,  pokazdti).  The 
first-named  group  goes  back  to  a primitive  form 
* kara,  which  is  found,  with  or  without  deriv- 
atives, in  many  Aryan  languages,  and  means 
‘army’  and  ‘war’  (O.Pers.  kdra,  ‘army,’  Lith, 
kar  as,  kar  6,  ‘war’  and  ‘army,’  Goth,  harjis, 
O.Pruss.  karjis,  Irish  cuire,  ‘army’).  If  this 
series  be  correctly  interpreted  as  originally  denot- 
ing ‘ the  national  army  drawn  up  for  war  ’ 
(O.  Schrader,  Beallexicon,  Strassburg,  1901,  p. 
3491),  one  is  tempted  to  take  the  further  step  of 
connecting  karati,  ‘ punish,’  with  the  judicial 
functions  which  we  have  conjecturally  ascribed 
to  the  Slavic  ‘ assembly  ’ (cf . also  Kapuy  = in 

Hesychius). 

2.  Particular  crimes  and  punishments. — As  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  present  article  should 
deal  with  the  entire  criminal  law  of  the  ancient 
Teutons  and  Slavs,  the  writer  proposes  simply  to 
emphasize  such  aspects  of  the  subject  as  may  be 
judged  of  special  importance  for  the  readers  of 
this  work. 

A.  Crimes. — Here  it  will  be  the  writer’s  special 
object  to  determine  which  of  these  first  developed 
a definite  terminology.  There  is,  unfortunately, 
a great  lack  of  preparatory  works  in  this  field, 
particularly  on  the  Slavic  side,'  so  that  only  a few 
of  the  more  important  points  can  be  referred  to. 

We  saw  above  that  the  Teutonic  and  Slavic 
races  from  the  very  first  drew  a distinction  between 
those  ofi'ences  which,  as  directed  against  the 
community,  had  to  be  punished  by  the  community 
(i.e.  the  public  assembly,  and  subsequently  the 
State),  and  those  which,  bearing  merely  on  the 
individual,  were  subject  to  the  laws  of  blood- 
revenge  or  the  private  feud.  Even  at  a very  early 
period,  however,  we  find  that  penal  offences  coming 
under  the  latter  category,  such  as  murder  or  flag- 
rant theft,  were  really  assigned  to  the  former,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  distinction  in 
question  the  principle  of  an  exact  classification  of 
crimes.  But  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  species 
of  crime  referred  to  by  Tacitus  (Germ.  12),  viz. 
cowardice  in  war  and  treason,®  was  always  clearly 
discriminated  from  that  which  embraced  personal 
assault,  ordinary  homicide,  robbery,  etc.  The 
original  Teutonic  word  for  ‘ cowardice  ’ would 
seem  to  be  found  in  the  O. Norse  argr,  A.S.  earh, 
Lombard  arga  (a  term  of  abuse),  O H.G.  arag, 

‘ cowardly  ’ ; while  an  old  term  for  ‘ treason  ’ 
appears  in  O.H.G.  herisliz,  ‘desertion  from  the 
army.’  An  O.Russ.  term  for  a related  crime  was 
perevetU  (cf.  Russ,  otvetti,  ‘answer,’  O.Russ.  vece, 
‘public  assembly,’  O.Pruss.  waitidf  ‘speak’), 

‘ secret  treasonable  communication  of  intelligence,’ 
for  which,  of  course,  as  for  the  crimes  mentioned 
by  Tacitus,  the  penalty  was  death  (Pskovskaja 
Gramota,  Jirecek,  ix.  14). 

We  shall,  therefore,  treat  of  the  various  offences, 
apart  from  those  against  honour,  under  the  follow- 

1 For  the  Teutons,  Grimm,  Deutsche  Rechtsaltertumer,  p. 
023  ff.,  is  still  the  best  work  available. 

2 ‘ Ignavi  et  imbelles,  proditores  et  transfugae 
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ing  heads : (1)  crimes  against  the  person,  (2)  crimes 
against  property,  and  (3)  crimes  against  morality. 

(1)  Crimes  against  the  person. — It  is  creditable 
to  the  Teutons  that  they  discriminated  between 
killing  in  general  and  murder,  i.e.  (according  to 
the  ancient  point  of  view)  the  wilful  and  secret 
(or,  at  least,  stealthy)  taking  of  human  life — a 
crime  denoted  by  the  following  series  of  words : 
Goth.  maur\r,  O.  Norse  mor’^,  O.H.G.  mord,  cog- 
nate with  the  Lat.  mors,  mortis,  ‘death,’  though  it 
should  be  observed  that  Ulfilas  (Mk  15^)  uses  the 
term  in  connexion  with  Barabbas,  who  is  said  to 
have  committed  a maur\r  {(pdvos)  in  the  insurrec- 
tion {4v  T§  (TTtlo-et),  and,  therefore,  not  in  secret. 
The  idea  of  secrecy  receives  its  first  distinct  ex- 
pression in  the  exclusively  German  forms  com- 
pounded with  muhh,  viz.  muhhilswert,  muhhildri, 
meuchelmord ; cf.  0.  Irish  formuigthe,  ‘abscon- 
ditus.’  A somewhat  different  shade  of  meaning 
appears  in  the  Slav,  razhoj,  which  is  the  usual  word 
for  ‘ murder  ’ in  several  of  the  Slavic  languages, 
and  which  in  Old  Russian  means  both  ‘highway 
robbery’  and  ‘ambuscade.’  According  to  the 
Russkaja  Pravda  (Jirecek,  iv.  4 and  5),  one  who 
kills  another  openly  in  a quarrel  or  at  a feast  may 
be  absolved  by  money,  but,  ‘ if  one  sets  out  to 
commit  razboj  without  any  quarrel,  the  people 
shall  not  pay  a fine  for  the  razbojnikti,  but  shall 
surrender  him  absolutely,  with  wife  and  child,  to 
th&potokU  and  the  razgrahlenie'  (for  these  punish- 
ments, see  below).  Of  the  numerous  Teutonic 
terms  for  the  infliction  of  bodily  injury  only  the 
Frisian  dolch  need  be  referred  to  here.  In  the  Lex 
Frisionum  it  is  the  most  comprehensive  term  for 
wounding  of  all  kinds.  A familiar  phrase  is  dath 
und  dolch,  ‘ killing  and  wounding  ’ ; cf.  also  the 
O.H.G.  noth  tolk  noch  t6t.  Dolch  comes  from 
Goth,  dulgs,  ‘debt,’  related  to  O.Slav.  dlugu, 
‘debt,’  and  O.Irish  dliged,  ‘duty,’  ‘law,’  ‘right.’ 
There  was  thus  a term  signifying  ‘debt,’  ‘obliga- 
tion,’ common  to  all  the  languages  of  Northern 
Europe,  and  this  acquired  the  special  meaning  of 
‘ obligation  to  pay  compensation  for  bodily  injury,’ 
and  eventually  that  of  the  ‘ injury  ’ itself.  Beyond 
this,  however,  no  rigid  distinction  was  made 
between  homicide  and  wounding,  and  O. Norse 
words  like  vlg,  sdr,  and  drep  may  signify  either. 
In  the  Russkaja  Pravda  the  only  difference  is  that 
the  fine  for  homicide  is  termed  vira,  while  that 
for  wounding  is  termed  prodata  (see  above) : 
‘ Should  any  one  strike  with  the  sword,  but  not 
cause  death,  he  shall  pay  [to  the  prince]  three 
grivennicks,  and  to  the  person  injured  one  griven- 
niek,  and  money  for  the  doctor ; but,  if  he  does 
cause  death,  the  vira  must  be  paid  ’ (Jirecek,  iv. 
24). 

(2)  Crimes  against  property. — Of  all  crimes  the 
first  to  acquire  a precise  terminology  was  theft ; 
this  takes  us  back  to  primitive  Aryan  times — cf. 
Skr.  stend-  and  tayu-,  ‘thief,’  O.Iran.  tdya-, 
‘theft,’  O.Slav.  tatl,  O.Irish  tdid,  ‘thief,’  and 
also  Gr.  kKI-ktui,  Lat.  clepere,  Goth,  hlifan,  and  Gr. 
(pdip,  Lat.  fur.  A form  common  to  all  the  Teutonic 
dialects  is  represented  by  Goth,  stilan,  while  all 
the  Slavic  languages  have  terms  corresponding 
to  O.Slav.  krada,  krdsti,  ‘steal.’  The  fact  that  in 
all  these  languages  the  words  connoting  secrecy 
are  related  to  the  terms  for  ‘ thief,’  ‘ theft,’  ‘ steal  ’ 
(e.g.  Skr.  stdydt-,  ‘secret,’ to  stend- •,  O.Slav.  taj 
to  tatl  •,  O.Pruss.  aukliptas,  ‘concealed,’  to  Goth. 
hlifan,  etc.)  clearly  shows  that  it  was  the  ele- 
ment of  concealment  which  distinguished  theft 
from  open  robbery  (Goth,  biraubon,  A.S.  riafian, 
O.H.G.  roubon  ; and  O.Slav.  grabla,  Russ,  grdbliu, 
Pol.  grabic,  etc. ).  As  robbery,  however,  was  not 
in  primitive  times  counted  dishonourable  (cf. 
Schrader,  Reallex.  s.v.  ‘Raub’),  and  as,  even  in 
historic  times,  theft  was  often  punished  more 


severely  than  robbery,  it  is  obvious  that  the  ethical 
ideas  of  later  ages  must  have  undergone  a complete 
transformation.  The  horse-thief  was  punished  ^vith 
signal  severity  by  Teutons  and  Slavs  alike.  It  is 
recorded,  e.g.,  in  the  Vita  Ludgeri,  i.  26  (ed.  Broner), 
that  by  order  of  Duke  Wittekind  of  Saxony  a 
liorse-tbief  was  put  to  death  by  stoning,  while  the 
above-cited  passage  of  the  Pskovskaja  Gramota 
puts  the  horse-thief  (konevoy  tati)  and  the  incen- 
diary (zaligalnikU,  cf.  O.Fris.  morthbrond)  on  a 
level  with  i\\o  perevetnikd  (see  above) : they  are  all 
liable  to  the  penalty  of  death.  In  the  ancient 
Teutonic  codes  the  general  term  ‘ theft  ’ comprises 
a large  number  of  subordinate  species  with  distinct 
names,  for  which,  so  far  as  the  present  writer  is 
aware,  the  Slavic  codes  furnish  no  equivalents. 
Thus  we  have  O.H.G.  walaroupa,  A.S.  woelredf, 
‘stripping  of  corpses,’  and  O.H.G.  herireita,  etc., 
‘ ravaging,’  i.e.  ‘the  perpetration  of  crime — especi- 
ally robbery — in  bands.^  Closely  allied  to  this  is 
Heimsuchung  (O.Fris.  hemseke ; in  Scots  Law, 
hamesucken),  ‘ domus  invasio  in  aliquam  familiam,’ 
which,  however,  may  be  committed  by  a single 
person,  and  in  that  case  resembles  the  modern 
Hausfriedensbruch  (Lombard  ‘ curtis  ruptura,  quod 
est  oberos  facere’). 

(3)  Crimes  against  morality. — In  marked  contrast 
to  the  class  of  crimes  against  property,  the  class 
embracing  what  would  now  be  reckoned  crimes 
against  morality  has  a singularly  meagre  voca- 
bulary. This  is,  of  course,  explained  by  the  gi’eat 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  men’s  ideas  regard- 
ing sexual  morality  (see  also  art.  Chastity  [Teut. 
and  Balto-Slav.]) — a change  for  which,  alike  in 
Teutonic  and  in  Slavic  countries,  the  way  was 
prepared  by  the  Christian  Church.  With  reference, 
first  of  all,  to  incest,  the  Teutonic  family  of 
languages,  so  far  as  the  present  writer  knows,  has 
but  one  specific  term  applicable  to  this  crime,  viz. 
A.S.  sib-leger,  ‘lying  (i.e.  cohabitation)  within  the 
family,’  which  points  unmistakably  to  family 
exogamy.  In  Anglo-Saxon  glosses  the  Lat. 
incestum  is  rendered  hcemed,  which,  however, 
means  coitus  simply — lawful  or  unlawful,  or  even 
adulterous.  No  O.Russ.  term  for  ‘incest’  (modern 
Russ.  krovomeSenie,  ‘blood-mixing’)  is  known  to 
the  writer.  Any  such  term  would,  of  course,  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  Church.  We  find,  for  instance, 
that  the  metropolitan  Johannes  II.  imposed  penance 
upon  marriages  between  persons  as  far  apart  as  the 
fourth  degree.  In  northern  Eurojje,  however, 
even  in  pre-Christian  times,  marriage  within  the 
family-group  would  doubtless  be  prohibited  on 
economic  grounds,  although  a moral  repugnance  to 
consanguineous  unions  would  not  then  exist. 

The  crime  of  adultery,  as  was  shown  in  art. 
Chastity  (Teut.  and  Balto-Slav.),  vol.  iii.  pp.  499- 
503,  could  be  committed  only  by  a wife,  a married 
man  being  held  culpable  only  in  case  of  intercourse 
with  the  wife  of  another.  The  terms  applied  to 
this  offence  are  of  very  general  connotation ; e.g. 
O.H.G.  huor,  O. Norse  and  A.S.  hdr,  signify  any 
kind  of  illicit  intercourse;  similarly  O.H.G. 
%i,barligida,  ‘ adulterium.’  A higlier  degree  of 
precision  belongs  to  A.S.  forliges,  ‘adulteress,’ 
lit.  ‘she  who  lies  amiss.’  The  oldest  Russian 
designations  are  smillnoje,  zastavanie,  liobodSjanic, 
etc. — all,  of  course,  of  ecclesiastical  origin.  Tlie 
vernacular  name  is  izmena,  ‘treason,’  ‘unfaithful- 
ness.’ The  punishment  of  this  offence  among 
the  Russian  peasantry — the  primitive  vyvodti — is 
described  in  art.  Chastity  (Teut.  and  Balto-Slav.), 
vol.  iii.  p.  501  ; it  is  identical  with  that  inflicted 
by  peasant  criminal  law  upon  the  female  thief. 

Finally,  rape  was  in  all  probability  regarded 
originally  as  a species  of  robbery — of  the  abduction 
of  women.  In  the  glosses  to  the  Lex  Salica  the 
phrase virtutem  moechari,  ‘to  violate  by  force,’ 
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is  rendered  by  thiimerofen,  theorofa,  ‘ woinen- 
stealing’;  cf.  also  O.H.G.  notzogon,  ‘to  abduct 
forcibly,’  notnmnft,  notneman,  A.S.  nydnmme, 
O. Norse  nothtckt  (not  is  lit.  ‘force’).  In  Old 
Russian  the  term  nasilie,  ‘ violence,’  is  also  used 
for  the  crime  of  rape. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  Teutonic 
name  for  the  corpora  infanies,  who,  according  to 
Tae.  (Germ.  12),  were  punished  by  being  sub- 
merged in  a marsh.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
reference  is  to  sodomy  (0.  Norse  sorSiww,  stro‘Sinn, 
‘ muliebria  passus  ’).  There  seems  to  be  no  recorded 
evidence  regarding  the  Slavic  practice  in  this 
respect. 

B.  Particular  punishments.— ReTe,  we  dis- 
tinguish (1)  capital  punishment  and  outlawry, 
(2)  corporal  punishment,  and  (3)  abridgment  of 
personal  freedom. 

(1)  Capital  punishment  and  outlawry  (banish- 
ment).— That  the  penalty  of  death,  as  decreed  by 
the  public  assembly,  was  known  to  the  Teutons  is 
shown  by  Tac.  (Gma.  12).*  The  commonest  form 
of  execution  was  hanging,  and  the  root-word 
denoting  this  penalty  is  common  to  all  the  Teu- 
tonic languages:  Goth,  galga,  O. Norse  galge, 
A.S.  gealga  (Eng.  ‘gallows’),  O.H.G.  galgo.  In 
ancient  Russia  likewise,  according  to  the  passage 
already  cited  from  the  Pskovslcaja  Gramota,  the 
perpetrators  of  more  atrocious  crimes  were  executed 
by  order  of  the  public  assembly  (vSce)  or  of  the 
chief,  and  in  this  case  also  resort  was  usually  had 
to  the  gallows  (Sreznevskii,  s.v.  ‘Poveseniie, 
Povesati  se’). 

Among  the  Teutons,  ‘outlawry’  (banishment, 
exile),  i.e.  expulsion  from  the  tribe,  was  in  its 
efiects  practically  equivalent  to  capital  punish- 
ment. The  most  ancient  word  applied  to  a 
person  so  proscribed  is  retained  in  the  Lex  Salica 
as  wargus,  ‘ hoe  est  expulsus  de  eodem  pago  ’ (cf. 
Goth,  gawargjan  ddidpau,  ‘ to  condemn  to  death,’ 
O.Norse  vargr,  ‘wolf’  and  ‘ outlaw,’ A.S.  weary, 
‘ the  malefactor  sentenced  to  the  gallows  or  to 
outlawry,’  etc.).  He  was  altogether  outside  the 
law  (O.Norse  utlagr,  A.S.  utlagh),  and  any  one 
who  met  him  might  kill  him,  and  was,  indeed, 
bound  to  do  so.  This  penalty  was  often  combined 
with  ‘laying  waste’  (O.H.G.  wuostan);  i.e.  the 
members  of  the  judicial  community  assembled 
together  in  order  to  burn  or  demolish  the  criminal’s 
house  and  property.  The  term  ‘ outlawry,’  supple- 
mented thus  by  the  idea  of  ravage,  corresponds 
with  the  potoku  or  potoku  and  razgrablenie  of  the 
oldest  Russian  legal  documents.  The  latter  word 
means  ‘ plundering  ’ ; the  former  should  possibly 
be  translated  ‘expulsion,’  ‘banishment’  (Russ. 
tociti,  lit.  ‘to  cause  to  flow,’  teku,  ‘flow’).  The 
penalty  affected  not  only  the  criminal,  but  his  wife 
and  children  also,  and  was  inflicted  for  murder 
with  robbery,  horse-stealing,  arson  (see  above, 
p.  SOS'*,  and  Sreznevskij,  s.v.  ‘Potokfl’),  and 
similar  grave  crimes. 

For  the  special  objects  of  this  article  it  is  a 
question  of  great  importance  whether  the  execu- 
tion of  criminals  among  the  Teutons  was— as  the 
foregoing  observations  regarding  their  concep- 
tions of  crime  suggest — a religious  ceremony,  i.e. 
whether  at  bottom  it  was  designed  to  operate  like 
a sacrifice  in  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  The 
affirmative  has  the  support  of  such  distinguished 
writers  on  the  history  of  law  as  H.  Brunner 
(Deutsche  Rechtsgeschichte,  i.^)  and  R.  Schroder 
(Lehrh.  d.  deutschen  Rechtsgeschichte^),  though  E. 
Mogk  (ASG  xxvii.  [Leipzig,  1909]  17)  has  recently 
called  in  question  the  practice  of  human  sacrifice 
among  the  Teutons.  In  any  case  there  is  the 

1 ‘ J’roditores  et  transfiigas  arboribuB  sunpendiint,  ignavoa  et 
jtnbclIcB  et  corpore  infanies  coeno  ac  palude,  iniecta  insuper 
crate,  mcrgunt.’ 


evidence  of  a passage  in  the  Vita  Wulframi^  to 
show  that  among  the  Frisians  executions  were 
performed  at  the  festivals  of  the  gods  (cf.  Miillen- 
lioff,  Deutsche  Altertumskunde,  Berlin,  1870-1900, 
iv.  ‘244).  As  regards  the  Slavic  practice  the 
present  writer  has  no  evidence  to  ofi'er. 

(2)  Corporal  punishment. — Punishments  involv- 
ing mutilation  of  the  body — cutting  off  the  nose  or 
ears,  severing  the  hands  or  feet,  blinding  the  eyes, 
or  even  severe  flogging — in  so  far  as  they  were  not 
simply  preliminary  to  the  death  penalty,  were  in 
all  likelihood  introduced  at  a relatively  late  period. 
In  primitive  times,  among  Slavs  and  Teutons  alike, 
even  the  infliction  of  bodily  injuries  was  dealt  with 
by  private  revenge,  and  the  practice  survived  till 
the  time  of  the  Russkaja  Pravda  (cf.  Jirecek, 
iii.  2 : ‘ or  if  he  has  been  beaten  till  blood  comes  or 
till  he  is  blue,  it  is  not  necessary  for  him — this  man 
— to  seek  an  eye-witness.  ...  If  he  cannot  avenge 
himself  [mistiti],  he  shall  receive  for  the  crime  [za 
obidu  ; see  above]  three  grivennicks,  but  the  doctor 
[receives]  the  wages  ’).  Such  vengeance  would,  of 
course,  be  carried  out  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  lex  talionis,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  punishment  in  the  technical  sense.  In 
course  of  time  private  revenge  for  wounding  was 
superseded,  both  among  the  Teutons  and  among 
the  Slavs,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  their 
mutual  relations,  by  a regular  system  of  fines, 

A more  difficult  question  to  decide  is  when  and 
how  corporal  punishment  found  its  way  into  the 
ancient  codes.  On  the  one  hand,  such  penalties 
were  probably  first  of  all  inflicted  upon  slaves  and 
serfs,  who,  of  course,  could  not  pay  the  regular 
fine.  The  Lex  Frisionum,^  for  instance,  recognizes 
corporal  punishment  only  in  two  cases,  viz.  (a)  as 
merely  antecedent  to  the  penalty  of  death,  for 
those  who  had  been  taken  in  the  act  of  robbing  a 
temple  (cutting  off  the  ears  and  castration),  and  (b') 
as  meted  out  to  a delinquent  serf  whose  master 
refused  to  pay  the  fine.  Similarly  the  Russkaja 
Pravda  (Jirecek,  iii.  16):  ‘if  a serf  (cholopu) 
strikes  a free  man,  but  takes  refuge  in  the  house, 
and  his  master  refuses  to  give  him  up,  then  let 
a[nother]  serf  he  taken,  and  the  master  shall  pay 
twelve  grivennicks  for  him.  But  if  afterwards  the 
man  who  was  struck  finds  him,  he  shall  beat  him  ’ 
(da  bijuti  ego).  So  far  as  the  present  writer  knows, 
this  IS  the  earliest  record  of  beating  as  a legal 
penalty  in  Russia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  credit 
of  introducing  corporal  punishment  must  be 
assigned  to  the  clergy,  as  is  proved  with  special 
clearness  in  regard  to  Russia.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  clergy  suffused  the  conception  of  punishment 
with  new  ideas,  such  as,  e.g.,  that  it  amends  the 
evil  will,  deters  others,  and  the  like.  For  the 
attainment  of  these  ends  they  believed — after  the 
example  of  the  Byzantine  legislation,  which  had 
elaborated  this  system  with  great  fullness — that 
such  bodily  penalties  as  blinding,  severance  of 
hands,  etc.  (many  of  them  on  the  Mosaic  principle 
of  ‘ an  eye  for  an  eye  ’),  and  flogging  formed  the 
appropriate  means.  According  to  J aroslav’s  U stavu, 
— the  ecclesiastical  counterpart  to  the  Russkaja 
Pravda, — a sorceress,  e.g.,  must  be  punished 
(kazniti)  after  conviction,  and  she  must  further 
pay  a fine  (penja)  of  six  grivennicks  to  the  metro- 
politan. The  nature  of  the  kazniti  appears  from 
a warrant  of  the  Russian  metropolitan  Johannes  II. 
(1080-89),  according  to  which  the  officers  shall 
‘smartly  chastise’  (jaro  kazniti),  i.e.  flog  her,  ‘but 

1 ‘ Mos  erat . . . ut  corpora  hominum  damnatorum  in  suorum 
soleinniis  deorum  . . . saepissime  diversis  litaret  modis : 
quoHdam  videlicet  giadiatorum  animadversionibus  interiniens, 
alios  patibulis  appendens,  aiiis  laqueis  acerbissime  vitam 
extorqnens,  praeterea  et  alios  marinorum  sive  aquarum 
finctilnis  submergebat.' 

2 Cf.  II.  His,  Das  Strafrecht  d.  Friesen  im  Mittelalter, 
Leipzig,  1901,  p.  199. 
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not  to  death,  nor  cut  ott'  her  limbs.’  It  is  a well- 
known  fact  that  under  the  power  of  the  clergy,  the 
Czars,  and  the  serf-liolders,  flogging  became  the 
recognized  mode  of  punishinent  in  Russia,  and  it 
is  curious  to  note  how  a punishment  so  degrading, 
and,  originally,  quite  unknown,  should  in  time 
come  to  be  practically  a public  requirement. 

Less  than  a generation  ago  a Russian  village  would  furnish  a 
scene  like  this : a sedate  and  well-to-do  peasant,  the  head  of  a 
house  and  the  father  of  a grown-up  family,  unshrinkingly  lays 
himself  on  the  ground  in  order  to  receive  his  tale  of  lashes,  and 
when  the  business  is  over,  he  trudges  homewards,  conversing 
upon  trifles  with  his  companions  in  punishment  (of  whom  there 
might  be  thirty  on  a court  day)  and  smoking  cigarettes  (cf. 
Glebu  Uspenskij,  Vlastl  zemli,  1882,  p.  60  If.).  It  is  also  re- 
corded that  a Russian  peasant  actually  asked  for  twenty-five 
strokes  of  the  rod,  and  that,  when  he  had  got  them,  he  said  : 
•Thank  you,  that  did  me  good.  I was  drunk  yesterday,  fooled 
away  fourteen  roubles — all  I had— in  the  kahak,  and  ill-used  my 
wife.  I have  now  got  my  deserts’  (V.  Hehn,  De  moribus 
Ruthenorum,  1892,  p.  214).  Another,  who  had  just  been  beaten 
and  was  asked  why,  answered : ‘ For  a good  reason,  bdtjvMka. 
A man  is  not  punished  for  trifles  in  our  place.  No  such  thing 
occurs  here — no.  Heaven  forbid  1 We  have  not  a master  of  that 
kind.  We  have  a master.  Such  another  master  is  not  to  be 
found  in  all  the  district.’  ‘ Old  Russia ! ’ comments  Turgeniev, 
who  relates  the  incident  (.ZapisS*,  1898,  xiii.). 

(3)  Punishment  by  abridgment  of  personal 
freedom. — The  law-breaker  might  have  his  liberty 
restricted  either  by  enslavement  or  by  confine- 
ment. The  former  method  was  resorted  to  at  an 
early  date,  but  for  the  most  part  only  as  the  con- 
comitant or  sequel  of  other  penalties,  and  need 
not,  therefore,  be  further  considered  here.  Im- 
prisonment, on  the  other  hand,  alike  in  the  Teutonic 
and  in  the  Slavic  area,  is  of  relatively  late  origin, 
as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Goth,  karkara, 
O.H.G.  charchdri,  A.S.  carcern,  are  derived  from 
Lat.  career,  and  the  Russ,  tjurima,  ‘ prison,’  from 
Germ.  Turm.  In  Russia  the  introduction  of  penalties 
involving  the  abridgment  of  personal  freedom  was 
likewise  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Church.  The 
most  ancient  mode  of  restraint  was  ‘ putting  in  the 
stocks  ’ ; cf.  the  Russ,  kolddka,  denoting  two 
boards  with  a hole  for  the  foot ; kolddniku, 
‘convict,’  and  Pol.,  Russ.,  and  Little  Russ,  duby, 

‘ shackles  for  the  feet,’  from  dubu,  ‘ oak,’  ‘ oak-log.’ 

Literature. — ^J.  Grimm,  Dexitsche  Rechtsaltertiimer,  Gott- 
ingen, 1828,  V.  (‘  Verbrechen,  Bussen,  Strafen  ’) ; H.  Brunner, 
Deutsche  Rechtsgesch.  i.2,  Leipzig,  1906 ; R.  Schroder,  Lehrb.  d. 
deutschen  Rechtsgesch.^,  Leipzig,  1907 ; T.  Mommsen,  Zum 
dltesten  Strafrecht  d.  KuUurvmker,  Leipzig,  1905,  containing 
contributions  by  H.  Brunner  and  G.  Roethe  dealing  with 
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Laws  ’),  Prague,  1880 ; V.  Sergejevic,  Sketch  of  a Hist,  of  Russ. 
Law  [Russian],  St.  Petersburg,  1882 ; V.  Kljucevskij,  Course 
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CRIMINOLOGY. — i.  Penal  codes. — Theactual 
extent  to  which  any  penal  code  may  be  made  to 
contribute  to  the  repression  of  crime  depends  much 
more  on  the  justice  and  equity  of  the  [principles 
on  which  it  is  founded,  and  the  firmness  with  which 
it  is  administered,  than  on  the  severity  of  its 

rovisions.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 

istory  of  crime  in  Great  Britain  wilt  remember 
that  in  the  18th  cent.,  when  capital  punishment 
could  be  inflicted  for  a hundred  offences  other  than 
murder,  crime  flourished  exceedingly.  Similarly, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  cent,  crime  was 
rampant,  and  a further  impetus  was  given  to  its 
growth  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  death  penalty. 
Thousands  of  death  sentences  were  passed,  but 
only  a small  proportion  of  them  were  carried  out, 
so  that  ott'enders  came  to  regard  the  sentence  with 
contemptuous  inditterence.  Again,  in  the  latter 


half  of  the  century  the  long  and  severe  sentences 
of  penal  servitude,  which  seemed  to  prisoners  them- 
selves, as  well  as  to  many  others,  vindictive  in 
aim  and  effect,  had  no  repressive  influence  on 
crime,  the  numbers  of  those  in  penal  servitude 
at  that  time  being  more  than  three  times  as  great 
as  in  1910.  No  real  and  steady  fall  in  crime  took 
place  till  in  1879  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act 
put  an  end  to  these  long  sentences.  Almost  simul- 
taneously a uniform  system  of  prison  administra- 
tion and  treatment  was  inaugurated,  and  all  local 
prisons  were  handed  over  to  the  State.  The  coinci- 
dent fall  in  crime  which  began  then,  and  has 
steadily  gone  on  since,  may  fairly  be  ascribed,  to 
a large  extent,  to  these  two  reforms,  which  may 
be  said  to  combine  mitigation  of  penalties  with 
uniformity  and  certainty  of  application.  From 
time  to  time  the  penal  treatment  of  offenders 
oscillated  between  extreme  severity  and  extreme 
laxity ; but,  when  both  these  principles  were  in 
force  at  the  same  time — denoting  instability  of 
administration  — the  very  worst  results  ensued. 
About  the  year  1830,  when  capital  sentences  were 
freely  passed  and  not  inflicted,  the  convict  pojiula- 
tion  of  Great  Britain,  with  its  population  of  15 
millions,  consisted  of  no  fewer  than  50,000  persons, 
some  in  hulks  and  prisons  at  home,  others  in  penal 
settlements  and  Colonies.  The  cost  of  mainten- 
ance, which  was  enormous,  was  surpassed  only  by 
the  futility  of  the  system  of  punishment.  Subse- 
quently the  Penal  Servitude  Act  of  1853,  and  the 
refusal  on  the  part  of  our  Colonies  to  receive 
convicts,  put  an  end  in  Great  Britain  to  transporta- 
tion. The  number  of  convicts  meanwhile  declined, 
till  in  1852  it  was  17,000 ; and  in  1878,  when  the 
local  prisons  were  handed  over  to  the  State,  it 
amounted  only  to  10,000.  At  present  (1910)  the 
number  is  about  3000. 

Recrudescence  of  severity  in  punishment  occurred 
now  and  then,  as,  for  instance,  when  flogging  was 
freely  resorted  to  in  order  to  put  down  garrotting ; 
but  on  the  whole  the  tendency  of  our  criminal  law, 
since  the  Prison  Act  of  1865  at  all  events,  has  been 
in  the  direction  of  leniency  in  prison  treatment ; 
and  the  results  have  been  satisfactory.  To  a large 
extent  this  spirit  of  leniency  may  be  regarded  as 
in  itself  a reflexion  of  the  improvement  in  the 
character  and  conduct  of  our  people,  which,  again, 
depends  largely  on  the  general  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion, together  with  the  spread  of  education,  intellig- 
ence, temperance,  and  other  influences  designed  to 
elevate  the  people.  Such  influences  have  a much 
larger  share  m preventing  crime  than  any  punitive 
measures  can  have  in  repressing  it ; nevertheless, 
a penal  code  of  some  kind  is  an  unhappy  necessity 
for  every  civilized  State.  Imprisonment  in  some 
form,  therefore,  appears  to  be  the  onljr  means  at 
our  disposal,  short  of  capital  punishment,  for  the 
punishment  or  restraint  of  tliose  persons  whose 
conduct  renders  them  a danger  to  society. 

2.  Foreign  penal  systems. — A glance  at  the 
penal  systems  in  other  countries — that  of  our  own 
being  reserved  for  consideration  later  on — is  of 
interest  in  connexion  with  the  subject.  England, 
to  her  shame,  too  long  neglected  the  warnings  of 
the  far-seeing  John  Howard.  The  overcrow  ding 
of  her  gaols,  the  indiscriminate  herding  together  of 
criminals  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages  and  varieties, 
and  the  total  neglect  of  the  authorities  to  bring  any 
religious  or  moral  influences  to  bear  on  the  unhappy 
inmates,  produced  an  inevitable  crop  of  profligacy, 
moral  and  physical  corruption,  wide-spread  disease, 
and  death.  When  at  last  she  woke  up,  and  found 
that  proper  sanitary  buildings  and  sejiaration  of 
prisoners  were  essential  to  reform,  and  when 
Pentonville  Prison  w'as  built  in  1842,  an  impetua 
ivas  at  once  given  to  sane  administration.  Since 
then  England  has  been  amongst  the  foremost  of 
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the  nations  in  the  search  for  some  equitable,  moral, 
and  scientific  scheme  of  prison  treatment  calcu- 
lated to  reconcile  the  rights  of  society  with  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  criminal  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  return  to  a law-abiding  life.  It  is,  however,  to 
the  United  States  that  the  palm  must  be  given  for 
progressive  experiments  in  this  direction.  No 
methods  of  reform  and  no  social  experiments 
appear  too  costly  or  troublesome  to  the  indefatig- 
able philanthropists  of  America  who  take  up  this 
subject,  if  only  they  are  reasonably  likely  to 
reclaim  criminals.  Starting  with  the  root-idea, 
which  may  be  over-sanguine,  that  no  one  is  abso- 
lutely irreclaimable,  they  have  established  at 
Elmira,  and  other  prisons,  or  ‘ State  Reforma- 
tories,’ a system  based  on  the  indeterminate 
sentence,  combined  with  conditional  liberation  on 
parole  when  the  prisoner  gives  satisfactory  evidence 
of  reform.  A somewhat  strict  discipline,  with 
drill  of  a military  character  ; instruction  in  skilled 
industries  ; moral,  religious,  and  secular  education, 
united  with  various  kinds  of  amusement,  are 
expected  to  alter  character,  and  turn  the  subjects 
into  good  citizens.  Further,  every  one  is  enabled 
to  profit  pecuniarily  by  his  own  work,  and  is 
expected  to  demonstrate  his  fitness  for  discharge  ; 
but  he  must  first  find  employment.  Probation 
officers  supervise  and  help  those  on  parole,  and 
misconduct  leads  to  forfeiture  of  licence. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  system,  which  is  a type 
of  others,  it  will  be  seen  that  Elmira  is  practically 
a reformatory  for  adults,  who  are  received  up  to 
the  age  of  thirty.  All  are  known  as  ‘inmates,’ 
not  prisoners,  though  they  are  under  sentences  of 
from  one  to  a possible  twenty  years.  Considerable 
success  is  claimed  for  the  Elmira  system,  but 
statistics  are  not  convincing  as  to  the  number  of 
reclaimed  cases,  originally  alleged  to  be  80  per 
cent.  According  to  a report  of  the  New  York 
Prison  Association,  which  recently  analyzed  the 
cases  on  parole  from  Elmira,  ‘probably  not  over 
70  per  cent  of  men  paroled  can  be  classed  as 
reformed,’  while  some  other  authorities  put  the 
percentage  at  50.  ‘Society  is  best  protected,’ 
they  say,  ‘by  the  reform  of  the  criminal.’  One 
point  emerges,  however  — the  actuality  of  the 
incorrigible,  of  whose  too  frequent  appearance  at 
Elmira  they  make  complaint.  The  tracing  and 
following  up  of  the  reclaimed  is  difficult  in  so  vast 
a country,  with  unlimited  facility  for  travel. 

But,  if  the  United  States  has  some  of  the  best 
and  most  progressive  prisons,  it  has  also  many  of 
the  worst  in  Christendom.  Race  prejudice  against 
the  negro,  who  is  held  to  be  either  irreclaimable  or 
not  worth  reclaiming ; Labour  Laws  which,  in 
many  of  the  States,  either  prohibit  altogether  or 
restrict  the  sale  of  prison-made  goods,  and  so 
keep  prisoners  idle,  or  employed  in  unproductive 
work  ; constant  changes  of  the  wardens  or  governors 
as  political  parties  come  and  go  ; public  apathy 
and  parsimony  in  regard  to  prisoners ; and  a 
general  desire  to  make  prisons  pay  their  way — 
these  are  the  conditions  which  make  the  state  of 
most  of  the  county  and  city  gaols  fall  very  far 
short  of  modern  ideals.  The  late  Secretary  of  the 
Howard  Association,  Mr.  Edward  Grubb,  made  a 
tour  of  some  of  these  prisons  in  1904,  and  found 
them  very  unsatisfactory,  and  in  startling  contrast 
to  the  State  Prisons  and  Reformatories.  He  says  ; 

‘These  institutions  (county  and  city  gaols),  designed  (or  the 
most  part  for  jjrisoners  awaiting  trial,  and  for  the  serving  of 
short  sentences  hy  mtsdenieanants,  are,  with  little  exception, 
far  from  satisfactory,  even  in  the  Northern  States.  The  best  I 
saw  was  at  ISoston.  At  Indianapolis,  and  at  Cleveland  and 
Mansfield  (flhio),  to  say  nothing  of  the  South,  the  gaols  were, 
for  the  most  part,  far  from  clean,  and  the  prisoners  were  shut 
up  together,  with  full  opportunity  to  corrupt  each  other. 
Hither  they  had  no  occupation  (at  Mansfield  they  were  engaged 
in  jilaying  at  cards),  or,  if  employed  (as  at  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion at  Cleveland),  they  were  working  in  a very  half-hearted 


manner.’  He  describes  the  state  of  the  convict  camps  as  teem- 
ing with  abuses — indiscriminate  association,  negro  women  ‘ con- 
stantly having  babies,’  ‘terrible  cruelties  and  even  murders,' 
and  bad  sanitary  conditions  (see  the  pamphlet  published  by  the 
Howard  Association). 

Even  in  the  better  class  prisons,  many  of  the 
privileges  extended  to  prisoners  seem  to  breathe 
a freedom  which  would  probably  be  unsuitable  for 
our  class  of  habitual.  Buying  and  selling,  the 
free  use  of  tobacco  for  smoking  and  chewing,  card- 
playing, cinematograph  exhibitions  of  prize-fights, 
and  so  on,  are  too  advanced  expedients  for  moral 
improvement  to  appeal  to  British  sentiment. 

Like  everything  else  in  the  United  States,  crime 
is  on  an  immense  scale.  A country  so  huge  in 
itself,  containing  such  a varied  population,  black 
and  white,  and  receiving  every  year  hosts  of 
immigrants  from  everywhere,  is,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  a hunting-ground  for  criminals.  Further, 
it  has  almost  as  many  penal  systems  as  it  has 
States,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  general 
efl'ect  on  crime  of  any  special  penal  measures.  The 
Americans  themselves,  however,  are  drawing 
public  attention  to  the  appalling  list  of  murders 
committed — not  only  to  the  large  proportion  that 
go  unpunished,  but  also  to  the  small  percentage  of 
cases  in  which  the  death  penalty  is  inflicted  after 
a conviction  has  been  obtained.  They  are  also 
holding  an  inquiry  into  their  methods  of  adminis- 
tering the  criminal  law,  which  hitherto  have  been 
so  slow  and  uncertain  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that 
crime  is  getting  out  of  hand.  They  seem  to  be 
already  on  the  way  to  find  out  that  a firm  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  law  is  essential  to  the  repression 
of  crime. 

The  penal  systems  in  force  in  Continental  coun- 
tries differ  very  widely  from  one  another.  Several, 
like  Russia,  France,  and  Portugal,  adhere  to  trans- 
ortation  as  a punishment  for  the  more  serious 
inds  of  crime,  although  Great  Britain  discarded 
this  penalty  as  costly  and  ineffective  more  than 
half  a century  ago.  The  principle  of  cellular  con- 
finement on  the  separate  system,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  law  in  England  in  1865,  finds  favour  with 
all  European  nations,  as  it  does  with  all  British 
Colonies,  and  with  progressive  Japan ; but  in 
practice  it  is  by  no  means  universally  adopted. 
The  magnificent  modern  prison  built  by  France  at 
Fresnes  has  been  designed  for  separation,  but 
there  is  considerable  scope  for  association  also, 
in  order  to  prevent  overcrowding.  It  may  be  said 
generally  that  all  the  European  nations  which  have 
built  prisons  in  recent  years  have  designed  them 
with  a view  to  carrying  out  separation.  In  Belgium, 
where  much  public  attention  has  been  given  to 
prison  treatment  and  the  repression  of  crime, 
cellular  confinement  has  been  carried  to  its  utmost 
limits.  Prisoners  have  been  kept  in  solitude  com- 
pulsorily for  ten  years,  after  which  they  have  been 
offered  a modified  form  of  association,  which  many 
are  said  to  have  refused,  so  that  instances  are  on 
record  of  over  twenty  years  of  this  kind  of  seclusion. 
Of  late  there  has  been  a revulsion  of  feeling  on 
this  question,  and  the  new  school  of  penologists 
are  now  working  for  drastic  reform.  Russia,  too, 
carries  out  the  Belgian  system  in  several  of  her 
prisons.  Austria-Hungary  was  said  to  have  had 
only  15  per  cent  of  her  prisoners  under  the  separate 
system  a few  years  ago,  although  approving  of 
tiiat  system  in  theory.  Many  of  the  new  prisons 
are  of  a palatial  character,  but  none  of  them 
surpasses  our  own  in  sanitation,  and  we  possess  an 
undoubted  advantage  in  having  the  whole  prison 
system  of  the  country  under  the  single  control  of 
tlie  State — an  advantage  which  has  been  found 
very  difficult  of  attainment  in  the  other  countries 
of  Europe,  and  practically  impossible  in  America. 

The  results  of  the  various  systems  are  very 
difficult  to  disentangle  from  the  official  statistics 
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supplied  by  each  country.  For  purposes  of  com- 
parison with  our  own  results  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  definite  or  valuable 
conclusions.  If  murders  only  were  reckoned  as  a 
test  of  the  amount  of  crime,  Great  Britain  would 
certainly  rank  high  ; but  this  would  give  a false 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  other  serious  crime 
prevails.  Offences  against  the  person  are  much 
more  common  in  some  countries  than  in  others, 
while  offences  against  property  form  the  bulk  (as 
in  our  own  country)  of  the  crime  in  others.  There 
is,  however,  one  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn 
from  the  general  survey.  Recidivism  is  rampant 
everywhere.  In  France  it  has  been  specially  pre- 
valent, and  the  recrudescence  of  crime,  particularly 
amongst  the  Apaches,  or  hooligan  class  of  youths, 
who  commit  murderous  assaults  on  police  and 
others,  is  of  sinister  omen,  and  has  already  led  to 
a revival  of  capital  punishment.  Whether  or  not 
these  phenomena  are  to  be  regarded  as  only  tempo- 
rary manifestations  of  a prevailing  state  of  general 
social  unrest,  of  which  we  have  had  recent  examples 
in  the  strike-riots  in  France,  Germany,  and  Wales, 
it  is  certain  that  a heavy  responsibility  rests  on 
those  who  preach  anarchy.  It  is  well  they  should 
remember  that  crime  is  a much  worse  social  evil 
than  discontent,  and  that  they  are  probably  stimu- 
lating the  one  by  encouraging  the  other. 

3.  No  universal  system  of  punishment  practic- 
able.— ^Although  the  study  of  crime  has  already 
attained  to  the  doubtful  dignity  of  an  ‘ ology,’  and 
learned  experts  of  most  of  the  civilized  nations 
have  been  laying  their  heads  together  in  congress 
for  several  years  with  a view  to  investigating  its 
causes  and  devising  remedies  for  an  evil  from 
which  they  all  suffer  alike,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
criminology  is  yet  by  any  means  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  exact  sciences.  Human  nature  with 
its  faults  and  foibles  may  be  the  same  all  the  world 
over,  but  the  difierent  phases  of  criminality,  the 
different  moral  standards,  and  the  different  national 
temperaments  which  characterize  various  races,  all 
tend  to  modify  our  pre-conceived  ideas  as  to  tJie 
possibility  of  repressing  crime,  as  a general  evil 
affecting  the  world  at  large,  by  any  remedy,  or 
by  any  set  of  remedies,  whether  preventive,  re- 
formatory, or  punitive  in  intention,  which  can  be 
held  to  be  of  universal  application.  It  is  well  to 
understand  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  the 
solution  of  complicated  problems  of  this  kind. 
We  are  in  the  habit,  from  time  to  time,  of  institut- 
ing more  or  less  disparaging  comparisons  between 
our  own  methods  and  those  of  our  neighbours  in 
matters  of  social  reform.  Introspection  of  this 
kind  is  undoubtedly  a national  characteristic  that 
is  highly  advantageous,  tending,  as  it  does,  to 
check  complacency  and  stimulate  progress ; but 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  many 
features  of  the  judicial  procedure  and  the  penal 
systems  in  force  amongst  Continental  nations  are 
utterly  foreign  to  our  ideals,  and  ill-adapted  to 
our  use.  The  well-known  practice,  for  instance,  of 
* interrogating  ’ accused  persons  which,  in  our  eyes, 
amounts  to  heckling  of  a particularly  cruel  and 
vindictive  type,  is  so  foreign  to  the  basic  principle 
of  our  criminal  law,  which  holds  every  man 
innocent  until  his  guilt  is  proved,  that  we  could 
not,  if  we  would,  fit  so  incongruous  a practice  into 
our  scheme  of  things.  In  the  same  way,  the  life- 
long periods  of  solitude  and  seclusion  in  vogue 
with  some  Continental  nations,  by  the  side  of 
which  our  brief  terms  of  mitigated  separate  con- 
finement seem  unheroic  and  contemptible,  are  so 
repugnant  to  our  national  sentiments  of  justice 
and  humanity  that  we  decline  even  to  look  at 
them. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  country  has  the  govern- 
ment it  deserves.  The  dictum  applies  with  equal 


cogency  to  its  laws,  to  its  administrative  machinery, 
and  to  the  penal  and  disciplinary  measures  which 
it  deems  necessary  for  the  guidance  and  control  of 
its  citizens.  We  may  assume,  in  fact,  that  every 
country  knows  best  the  main  lines  on  which  its 
subjects  can  be  kept  in  order  ; and  it  wiU  be  found 
that  national  habits  and  customs,  national  senti- 
ment, and  national  temperament  are  factors  which 
have  much  more  to  do  with  the  shaping  of  penal 
systems  and  codes  of  moral  discipline  for  peoples 
than  the  degree  of  civilization  to  which  these 
peoples  have  attained.  W e find,  accordingly,  that 
the  civilized  countries  generally  differ  very  widely 
from  one  another  in  the  matter  of  criminal  law  ad- 
ministration, that  the  range  of  variation  is  almost 
as  great  as  that  which  distinguishes  civilized  from 
uncivilized  methods,  and  that  each  country  seem- 
ingly adopts  the  practice  which  to  a large  extent 
may  be  said  to  reflect  the  genius  and  character  of 
its  people,  just  as  it  selects  the  guillotine,  the 
electrocution  chair,  or  the  rope  for  the  infliction  of 
the  death  penalty.  It  is  probably  for  these  reasons 
that  International  Prison  Congresses  do  not  waste 
their  time  and  energies  in  the  fruitless  search  for 
an  ideal  and  universal  penal  system ; but  seek 
rather  to  improve  existing  systems,  or  to  discover 
some  general  principles,  or  some  details  in  working, 
that  may  be  adapted  to  those  which  are  already  in 
force,  and  which  are  presumably  suited,  in  tneir 
main  outlines  at  all  events,  to  the  countries  in 
which  they  have  had  their  origin  and  development 
— all  due  weight  being  given,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  the  consideration  that  indigenous  plants  do  not 
always  thrive  in  foreign  soil. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  very  little  is  to  be 
gained  by  comparing  or  contrasting  one  penal 
system  with  another  when  they  are  not  really 
parallel,  and  much  less  by  trying  to  glorify  one  at 
the  expense  of  another.  We  may  feel  convinced 
that  our  own  system,  which  has  been  evolved  from 
our  experience  by  steps  so  deliberate  that  they 
never  can  be  said  to  approach  rashness,  is  fairly 
adapted  to  our  present-day  requirements  ; but  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  it  would  meet  the  wants 
of  difierent  states  of  society  in  other  countries,  or 
even  in  our  own  under  the  social  conditions  that 
prevailed  half  a century  ago.  The  criminals  of 
that  period  would  undoubtedly  have  been  attracted, 
rather  than  repelled,  by  the  comparative  amenities 
of  life  in  a modern  prison.  Hosts  of  them  would 
have  taken  a long-wished-for  rest  in  so  comfortable 
a retreat,  seeking  compensation,  in  a restoration 
of  their  health  and  energies,  for  any  inconvenience 
or  boredom  they  might  have  had  to  put  up  with 
while  undergoing  moral  repairs.  It  must  seem 
strange  to  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  our 
British  moods  of  self-depreciation  and  pessimism 
that  the  very  confident  theorists  who  are  never 
tired  of  reminding  us  that  we  are  on  an  entirely 
wrong  track,  and  that  our  system  is  a fiasco,  should 
practically  all  be  found  in  our  own  camp.  Out- 
siders take  by  no  means  so  disparaging  a view. 
Recognizing,  as  they  do,  the  enormous  reduction 
that  has  taken  place  in  recent  years  in  our  number 
of  criminals,  they  look  somewhat  askance  at  the 
rhetorical  explanation,  which  is  frequently  resorted 
to  in  similar  cases,  that  improvement  has  come  ‘ in 
spite  of  the  system  ’ ; they  regard  the  system,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  with  a much  more  favouring  eye. 
Further,  it  is  a matter  of  some  significance  that, 
after  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  effects 
of  family  tradition,  our  progressive  and  up-to-date 
younger  brothers  in  Australia,  who  are  neither 
visionaries  nor  dreamers  of  dreams,  follow  very 
closely  our  procedure  and  practice.  The  fashion- 
able outcry  against  modern  penal  treatment  is 
really  traceable  to  the  fluent  pens  and  forensic 
accomplishments  of  ex-criminals,  who  by  their 
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ex  parte  allegations  seem  to  have  captured  the 
greater  part  of  the  press  and  a considerable  j)ortion 
of  the  general  public. 

In  Crime  and  Criminals  (1910)  the  present  writer 
made  an  effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  delusion  and 
misrepresentation  on  the  subject,  but  it  still  ad- 
vances. The  basis  of  this  pessimistic  outcry  is  a 
complete  fallacy.  Prison  treatment,  we  are  told, 
is  a failure  because  ‘ it  neither  deters  nor  reforms 
the  habitual  criminal.’  But  all  the  authorities  are 
agreed  that  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  habitual  criminal  is  that  he  actually  prefers 
his  vocation  to  the  humdrum  alternative  of  a 
steady  and  active  working  life.  The  writer’s  own 
intimate  and  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the 
living  type  enables  him  emphatically  to  confirm  this 
discouraging  conclusion.  Whether  the  habitual 
criminal’s  vicious  propensities  are  innate  or  ac- 
quired, it  is  certain  that  his  habits,  when  he 
reaches  maturity  as  we  find  him  in  prison,  are 
practically  ineradicable.  The  spirit  of  the  road 
seems  to  he  in  him,  and  his  predatory  instincts 
have  already  developed  into  fixed  habits,  so  that 
he  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a hopeless 
incorrigible.  Here  lies  the  difficulty.  No  system 
yet  invented  can  fairly  be  expected  to  alter  a 
person  of  this  type.  To  correct  the  incorrigible 
appears  to  be  a feat  analogous,  both  in  sound  and 
sense,  to  squaring  the  circle.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, without  some  means  for  dealing  with  him. 
If  methods  of  cure  are  not  feasible,  prevention  and 
restraint  are  still  open  to  us.  The  Borstal  system 
of  treatment  for  the  incipient  habitual,  and  pre- 
ventive detention  for  the  veteran,  typify  these  two 
modern  prison  exjjedients  respectively.  For  the 
present,  however,  the  writer  is  more  concerned 
to  point  out  the  fallacious  reasoning  on  which  the 
theory  of  failure  is  based.  No  notice  whatever 
is  taken  of  the  important  fact  that  the  number  of 
habitual  criminals  at  present  in  business  has  been 
brought  within  such  manageable  proportions  that 
it  may  quite  reasonably  he  said  that  we  have  them 
in  a ring  fence.  The  same  set  pass  in  and  out  of 
prison  with  apparently  unvarying  regularity,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  for  the  same  kinds  of  offences. 
Specialization  in  crime,  indeed,  has  become  so 
marked  in  our  time  that  the  police  authorities  of 
Scotland  Yard  claim  that  they  can,  in  most 
instances,  tell,  from  the  manner  in  which  a clever 
burglary  or  robbery  has  been  planned,  the  name 
of  the  expert  who  committed  it.  One  might  fairly 
expect  that  the  reduction  of  a standing  convict 
population  of  10,000  persons  in  1880  to  3000  persons 
in  1910  would  he  considered  a respectable  achieve- 
ment under  any  system,  and  would  give  rise  to 
some  doubt,  if  not  disbelief,  in  the  minds  of  think- 
ing people,  as  to  the  truth  of  the  failure  theory. 
The  current  of  general  opinion,  however,  if  we  are 
to  judge  from  the  press,  sets  in  quite  the  opposite 
direction ; and  we  are  led  to  believe  that  ive 
are  going  from  bad  to  worse  because  habituals 
and  incorrigibles,  although  they  decrease  steadily 
enough  in  numbers,  decline  to  amend  their  ways, 
or  to  vanish  en  masse  into  the  obscurity  of  some 
honest  calling.  It  is  well  we  should  cherish  no 
illusions  on  tins  subject.  Our  repressive  measures 
stand  in  constant  need  of  tightening  up  for  this 
intractable  class  of  criminal,  and  our  reformatory 
metliods  in  like  manner  need  constant  widening  in 
scope,  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  better  results  ; but  no 
conceivable  combination  of  them  will  ever  succeed 
in  totally  eliminating  those  obnoxious  persons  from 
the  community.  In  regard  to  the  .system  itself,  it 
is  not  claimed  that  the  mere  absence  of  failure 
denotes  the  presence  of  perfection.  It  is  quite 
conceivable,  and  perhaps  even  probable,  that  more 
good  might  be  accomjnislicd  in  other  countries  by 
a different  set  of  principles  and  machinery  ; but  it 


is  claimed  that  our  own  system  has  produced  fair 
practical  results,  and  that  it  is  better  suited  to  our 
national  requirements  than  any  exotic  system  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

4.  Theories  of  punishment. — But,  if  public 
opinion  is  unsound  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
the  criminal,  public  sentiment  is  maudlin  and 
unhealthy  on  the  theory  of  punishment.  A general 
tendency  to  minimize  almost  to  vanishing  point 
individual  and  personal  responsibility,  and  to  set 
up  in  its  stead  the  fantastic  substitute  of  a col- 
lective and  huge  unlimited  liability  company, 
comprising  the  whole  body  politic,  is  a pernicious 
feature  of  our  time.  Surely  a more  demoralizing 
doctrine,  destitute  alike  of  the  sanction  of  religion, 
morality,  law,  and  common  sense,  has  never  been 
promulgated  for  the  edification  and  guidance  of  a 
free  and  self-respecting  people.  Those  who  aspire 
to  regenerate  society  by  this  egregious  piece  of 
social  philosophy  are  hugging  a very  vain  delusion. 
It  abolishes  at  a stroke  the  exercise  of  free  will, 
without  which  society  could  not  hold  together,  and 
it  is  quite  outside  the  realm  of  logic.  If  any  sane 
individual  in  the  community  be  permitted,  even  in 
the  name  of  philosophy,  to  divest  himself  of  his 
social  and  moral  responsibility  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  becoming  a criminal,  it  is  obviously  open  to 
any,  or  all,  of  the  other  individuals  of  whom  society 
is  composed  to  claim  a similar  privilege.  A premium 
is  thereby  placed  on  evil-doing,  and  every  man  is 
tempted  to  become  a law  unto  himself.  The  practi- 
cal result  of  such  a relaxation  of  our  moral  code 
would  undoubtedly  be  that  the  maintenance  of 
social  order  would  be  rendered  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible ; we  should  find  ourselves  retracing  our  steps 
in  the  direction  of  barbarism  ; and,  incidentally,  we 
should  find  the  world  a distinctly  unpleasant  place 
to  live  in. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  theoi-y 
of  personal  responsibility  is  to  be  applied  ruthlessly 
to  those  who  are,  from  mental  deficiency,  actually 
incapable  of  fully  appreciating  the  significance 
of  their  offences,  and  who  are,  to  this  extent,  not 
answerable  for  unsocial  conduct.  It  should  be  the 
aim  of  any  humane  system  to  apply  disciplinary 
methods  very  sparingly,  if  at  all,  to  this  unhappy 
class,  who  at  present  amount  to  3 or  4 per  cent  of 
our  prison  population.  Hitherto  these  hapless 
offenders — ‘ weak-minded,  hut  not  insane,’  in  the 
language  of  the  Courts— have  been  a source  of 
much  anxiety  to  the  magistrates  who  have  had  to 
deal  with  them,  as  well  as  to  prison  authorities 
who  are  constantly  receiving  them  on  short  and 
useless  sentences.  In  prison  they  have  been  treated 
under  a very  modified  form  of  discipline,  and  efforts 
have  been  made  to  improve  their  conduct  and  con- 
dition. Medical  protection  has  shielded  them  from 
actual  physical  detriment,  but  the  atmosphere  of  a 
penal  institution  is  by  no  means  conducive  to  their 
moral  improvement,  nor  is  it  one  in  which  they 
should  he  compelled  to  live  even  for  short  periods. 
The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of' 
the  Feeble-Minded  has  fully  recognized  this  weak' 
spot,  and  legislation  is  now  urgently  needed  to 
carry  out  their  recommendations. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the 
principle  of  vicarious  responsibility,  if  applied  in 
practice,  would  not  tend  to  the  repression  of  crime. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  vehemently  insisted  on  at  street' 
corners,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  press,  while  the 
dramatic  possibilities  of  impulsive  criminality  and 
temporary  irre.sj^onsihility  are  exploited  in  sensa- 
tional drama.  Many  good  and  benevolently- 
minded  people  seem  to  get  periodically  conscience- 
stricken  on  behalf  of  the  criminal  as  a victim  of 
circumstances.  Not  only  are  they  willing  to  bear 
the  burden  of  their  own  small  vices,  but  also,  in 
their  emotional  fervour,  to  take  up  his  larger  ones. 
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and  condone  his  crimes,  however  heinous.  They 
almost  apologize  to  him  for  his  existence  as  being  a 
victim  of  heredity,  and  palliate  his  misdeeds  on  the 
grounds  of  his  bringing  up,  so  that  every  vulgar 
felon  comes  to  think  he  is  in  reality  a very  ill-used 
person.  Criminals  are  consequently  quite  ready 
to  adopt  the  extenuations  and  excuses  which  are 
urged  in  their  behalf,  not  only  by  their  legal  advo- 
cates, but  also  by  theorists  in  criminology.  In  the 
writer’s  recollection,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
‘ poverty  ’ and  ‘ drink  ’ were  the  two  main  causes 
given  by  prisoners  for  their  downfall ; hut  now 
these  pleas  have  gone  out  of  fashion,  in  favour  of 
unemployment,  parental  neglect,  slum-life,  and 
financial  embarrassment.  That  such  social  evils 
exist  to  a deplorable  extent  at  present — although 
twenty  years  ago  they  were  much  worse  and  much 
more  common— no  candid  inquirer  can  deny  ; but 
that  they  have  had  any  material  influence  on  the 
manufacture  of  the  professional  criminal  who 
selects  his  own  calling,  or,  as  he  himself  might 
put  it,  ‘ chooses  his  own  pitch,’  is  a very  doubtful 
proposition.  A prolonged  study  of  the  actual 
living  specimen  has  led  the  writer  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  professional  criminal  is  possessed 
of  qualities  which  would  enable  him  to  emerge 
with  ease  and  credit  from  any,  or  all,  of  these 
alleged  social  disadvantages,  if  only  he  had  the 
will  to  make  the  attempt.  The  inexperienced, 
occasional  offender  is  much  more  handicapped  by 
those  conditions,  and  he  is  not  generally  gifted 
with  the  staying  or  enterprising  characteristics  of 
the  old  hand.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
genesis  and  development  of  the  latter  type  are 
traceable  to  a gambling  spirit  which  characterizes 
his  class.  In  his  spells  of  freedom  the  race-course 
is  the  special  scene  of  his  recreation.  Familiarity 
with  risks  breeds  contempt,  <and  he  gambles  with 
liberty  much  more  light-heartedly  than  others  do 
with  stocks  and  shares.  But  the  cure  of  social 
evils  which  are  so  wide-spread  is  of  necessity  a 
very  slow  process.  Their  total  extinction,  if  such 
a thing  were  possible,  would  unquestionably  tend 
to  the  prevention  of  much  crime  and  human 
suffering ; but  there  would  still  be  left  a sub- 
stantial residue  of  crime  unconnected  with  these 
social  evils,  and  society  would  be  compelled  to 
protect  itself  from  this  by  the  infliction  of  some 
kind  of  punishment.  Even  in  the  ideal  Socialist 
community  of  the  future,  when  it  gets  into  work- 
ing order,  this  problem  is  not  unlikely  to  crop  up, 
and  compel  attention ; but  meantime  what  are  we 
to  do  with  the  persistent  offender  ? 

Another  strange  theory  which  is  promulgated  by 
the  apologists  of  the  criminal,  and  which  bears  on 
the  ethics  of  punishment,  has  a somewhat  captivat- 
ing effect  on  short-sighted  reformers.  There  is, 
we  are  told,  something  immoral,  or  unfair,  or  at 
least  pusillanimous,  in  inflicting  punishment  on  a 
guilty  person  in  order  to  deter  others  from  crime. 
Except  on  the  grounds  that  the  guilty  person  is 
punished  Avith  excessive  severity,  or  beyond  his 
deserts,  this  specious  theory  cannot  be  sustained. 
If  we  beg  this  part  of  the  question,  as  is  generallj' 
done  for  the  purposes  of  the  argument,  the  immoral 
and  unjustifiable  nature  of  the  proceeding  is  clear 
enough.  Otherwise  the  practice  is  both  rational 
and  equitable.  The  actual  criminal  suffers  no 
wrong,  the  strictly  non-criminal  person  is  totally 
unaffected,  while  tlie  person  with  dormant  criminal 
proclivities,  who  is  tottering  on  the  verge  of 
criminality,  is  provided  with  a strong  and  valuable 
incentive  to  virtue.  ‘ Encouraging  the  others  ’ 
cannot  be  considered  an  immoral  expedient  in 
dealing  with  crime.  The  deterrent  princiide,  which 
has  always  been  recognized  by  law,  is  in  reality  a 
double-edged  weapon  of  the  highest  value.  Its 
effect  on  the  actual  offender  may  be,  and  often  is, 


absolutely  negative  ; but  on  others  its  force  is 
incalculable,  and  invariably  many  times  greater 
and  more  far-reaching  than  on  the  individual. 
This  fact  is  too  often  ignored  by  those  who  criti- 
cize and  under-rate  the  deterrent  effects  of  penal 
measures  and  .systems  which  do  not  absolutely 
disclose  superficially  the  indirect  effects  which  they 
really  produce.  Statistics  show  clearly  enough 
that  our  penal  system  deters  occasional  and  first 
offenders,  though  it  has  very  little  deterrent  effect 
on  habituals.  Present-day  conditions  of  imprison- 
ment are  not  real  punishment  to  this  latter  class  at 
all,  but  merely  a form  of  restraint  which  removes 
them  from  temptation  for  the  time  being.  The 
most  recent  device,  therefore,  which  has  been 
adopted  for  dealing  with  them  in  the  Prevention 
of  Crime  Act  of  1908 — that  is  to  say,  preventive 
detention  for  long  periods — is  really  a measure  of 
inhibition  and  restraint,  adopted  primarily  in  the 
interests  of  society,  although  the  extension  of  time 
tliat  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities  for 
eff  ecting  moral  improvement  in  the  prisoners  them- 
selves is  also  expected  to  yield  more  encouraging 
results.  In  regard  to  the  principle  of  determent, 
the  only  profitable  use  to  which  the  habitual  can 
be  put,  until  he  renders  himself  more  amenable  to 
reformatory  influence,  would  appear  to  be  to  make 
him  a warning  to  other  people  for  whom  prison  has 
more  terrors.  This,  after  all,  is  a trifling  repara- 
tion for  him  to  make  to  a community  on  which  he 
persistently  preys  for  a living,  whether  he  be  in  or 
out  of  prison. 

But  these  various  doctrines  which  tend  to  the 
extenuation,  or,  it  miglit  be  said  not  unfairly,  to 
the  encouragement,  of  crime  are  quite  overshadowed 
by  the  much  wider  and  more  comprehensive  one 
that  we  have  no  right  to  punish,  and  no  moral 
justification  for  punishing,  our  fellow-creatures  at 
all.  Count  Tolstoi  was  the  leading  exponent  in 
recent  years  of  this  impossible  creed,  and  he 
gained  many  disciples,  who  have  been  attracted, 
apparently,  by  the  magnetism  of  his  genius.  In 
his  novel  Resurrection  he  makes  liis  hero  Neliludof, 
who  is  really  a replica  of  himself  and  his  own 
theories,  ask  the  question,  ‘ By  what  right  do  some 
people  punish  others  ? Why,  and  by  what  right, 
do  some  people  lock  up,  torment,  exile,  flog,  and 
kill  others,  while  they  are  themselves  just  like 
those  whom  they  torment,  flog,  and  kill?’  It  is 
obvious  to  plain  people  that  the  latter  part  of  this 
question  embodies  the  underlying  fallacy  of  the 
whole  theory.  The  greater  part  of  societj^  is  law- 
abiding,  or  at  all  events  non-criminal  in  conduct. 
If  an  individual  member  is  permitted  to  torment, 
flog,  or  kill  another  individual  7nember  with  im- 
punity, why  should  society  collectively  be  denied 
the  same  right?  Every  State  or  community  has 
an  inherent  moral  right  to  make  laws  and  regula- 
tions for  the  maintenance  of  social  order.  If  social 
laws  are  merely  optional  in  character,  and  no 
penalties  are  attached  to  their  violation,  they  cease 
to  have  any  force  outside  Utopia,  so  that  every 
man’s  hand  is  against  his  neighbour.  The  miml  of 
this  gifted  philosopher  in  his  latter  years  seems  to 
reflect  the  state  of  chaos  and  anarchy  to  which  his 
teaching  led  him,  so  that  at  the  last  he  was  utterly 
weary  of  the  world  and  its  problems.  Theories 
denying  the  right  of  society  to  punish,  which  have 
no  foundation  whatever  in  tlie  Moral  Law  (on 
which  the  regulations  of  all  civilized  States  ulti- 
mately rest),  have  no  more  than  an  academic 
interest  for  practical  rulers.  However  suitable 
they  may  be  for  the  land  of  dreams  in  which 
Tolstoi’s  spirit  seemed  to  dwell,  they  are  quite 
unfit  for  a pr.actical  world,  in  which  a mere  touch 
of  the  actual  suffices  to  shatter  them  to  pieces. 

It  may  be  regarded,  then,  as  axiomatic  that 
punishment  in  some  form  is  essential  for  the  cor- 
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rection  of  persons  who  inflict  wrong  on  society ; 
that  the  right  to  punish  is  in  no  sense  immoral ; 
and  that  every  system  of  correction  should  have  in 
it  a penal  element.  It  is  true  that  these  principles 
are  .strenuously  denied  by  theorists  who  liold  that 
prison  treatment  sliould  be  purely  reformatory ; 
but  no  one  pretends  to  have  devised  a working 
scheme  for  carrying  out  this  beneflcent  intention 
with  full-grown  criminals.  All  prison  treatment 
must  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  some  extent 
penal,  since  it  deprives  persons  of  their  liberty. 
Even  Elmira  imposes  this  restraint.  To  a large 
number  of  criminals,  moreover,  deprivation  of 
drink  is  penal,  while  others  find  regular  work  a 
kind  of  punishment.  It  cannot  be  contemplated 
that  the  ideal  prison  is  to  abolish  these  restrictions 
on  liberty  under  any  coming  regime.  It  is  already 
on  record  that  a prison  without  work  existed  some 
years  ago  under  a local  authority,  and  the  results 
were  found  to  be  neither  reformatory  nor  deter- 
rent. It  came  to  be  known  as  a ‘ Eeading-Reading- 
Reading  Gaol,’  and  one  prisoner  explained  his 
return  to  it  by  saying  he  had  come  back  to  finish 
his  book.  Many  sanguine  persons  are  too  ready 
to  assume  in  this  connexion  that  a kind  of  ‘ Free- 
Library  ’ treatment,  combined  with  musical  enter- 
tainments, will  alter  the  nature  and  habits  of  even 
hardened  criminals ; but  those  who  live  outside 
doctrinaire  circles  know  that  much  deeper  moral 
and  spiritual  influences  are  needed  for  those  who 
persistently  covet  and  desire  other  men’s  goods. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  the  fashion  to  decry,  or 
to  ignore,  much  of  the  silent  work  of  prison 
chaplains.  This  work  is  very  often  carried  on 
under  the  most  disheartening  of  conditions,  espe- 
cially amongst  the  habituals.  The  writer  knows, 
however,  that  prisoners  themselves,  who  show  any 
wish  to  do  better,  get  an  enormous  amount  of 
encouragement,  guidance,  and  help  from  the  chap- 
lain ; and  that  they  appreciate  the  unadvertised 
work  of  his  department  much  more  highly  than  do 
the  general  public,  or  those  who  write  on  prison 
reform. 

5.  Penalties  a necessity. — Although  reformatory 
treatment  is  an  essential  element  of  every  good 
prison  system,  it  is  nevertheless  lacking  in  two  im- 
portant respects.  It  is  inapplicable  in  practice  to 
the  prisoners  with  very  short  sentences,  who  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  the  whole  prison  population  ; 
and  it  embodies  none  of  that  deterrent  principle 
which  is  necessary  not  only  for  the  repression,  but 
also  for  the  prevention,  of  crime.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  pains  and  penalties  of  some  kind 
must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  check  or  restrain 
habits  of  crime ; and  it  is  very  important  that 
these  penalties  should  bear  some  proper  and  ade- 
quate relation  to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  the 
character  of  the  offender,  and  the  general  sense  of 
public  justice  as  between  injurer  and  injured.  No 
longer  is  it  necessary  to  brand,  or  mutilate,  or  in- 
flict permanent  injury  on  tliose  whom  it  is  our 
interest  to  cure.  Society  has,  however,  the  right 
to  seek  redress  (not  revenge)  at  the  hands  of  wrong- 
doers, and  it  is  compelled  to  take  this  course  if  it 
would  prevent  the  substitution  of  private  venge- 
ance for  public  ju.stice.  Now,  the  only  medium 
through  which  this  redress  can  be  exacted  at  present 
is  the  purse  or  the  person  of  the  offender,  so  that 
in  the  last  resort  we  are  driven  either  to  the  in- 
fliction of  capital  punishment  or  to  some  form  of 
imprisonment.  The  ofl'ender,  in  fact,  is  confronted 
with  the  footpad’s  usual  alternative,  ‘Your  money 
or  your  life,’  or  at  least  a part  of  it.  If  any  one 
could  invent  a less  objectionable  form  of  punish- 
ment which  would  restrain  the  criminal,  and  at 
the  same  time  reform  him,  and  deter  him  and 
others  from  the  committing  of  crime,  he  would 
merit  public  gratitude,  and  lay  our  penal  code  less 


open  to  even  a suspicion  of  inhumanity.  But,  as 
this  is  merely  a visionary  possibility,  we  can  only 
look  meantime  for  such  a mitigation  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  these  two  measures  are  ordered, 
or  carried  out,  as  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  a 
humane  and  just  public.  Much  has  already  been 
done  in  this  direction.  Capital  punishment  is  now 
practically  reserved  for  the  worst  cases  of  wilful 
murder,  though  it  is  still  on  the  code  for  a few 
other  offences,  such  as  treason,  setting  fire  to  public 
arsenals,  etc. 

6.  Capital  punishment. — Without  entering  into 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  capital  punishment,  we 
shall  note  some  facts  in  connexion  with  the  subject 
which  tend  to  justify  us  in  the  use  of  it.  A return 
laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1907  shows 
that  most  of  the  chief  European  States,  and  most 
of  the  States  in  America,  retain  the  death  penalty 
in  their  codes,  though  many  of  them  use  it  spar- 
ingly. Baron  Garofalo,  the  Fresident  of  the  Appeal 
Court  at  Naple.s,  in  his  book  on  Criminology  (see 
Lit.  at  end  of  art.)  tells  us  that  in  Italy,  where, 
since  1876,  there  have  been  no  executions  except 
under  military  law,  homicides  average  3814  a 
year,  compared  with  about  300  in  England.  He 
notes  similar  results  in  Belgium  and  Prussia,  where 
few  executions  take  place.  In  Switzerland,  when 
the  death  penalty  was  abolished,  murders  increased 
75  per  cent  in  five  years,  so  that  several  Cantons 
re-introduced  the  penalty.  In  France,  in  1824, 
juries  were  allowed  by  law  to  add  ‘extenuating 
circumstances’  to  their  verdicts,  with  the  result 
that  the  annual  average  of  executions  fell  to  1 '8  in 
1901-1905.  Homicide  was  meantime  increasing, 
but  in  1906  Government  brought  in  a Bill  for 
abolition.  Soon  after  a brutal  murder  occurred — 
‘ I’affaire  Soleilland  ’ — and  public  feeling  was  so 
stirred  that  the  Bill  was  dropped  ; so  that,  instead 
of  the  death  penalty  being  abolished,  it  became 
much  more  common.  In  America,  Mr.  Hugh  C. 
Weir  tells  us  (in  The  World  To-Day,  in  regard 
to  a recent  census  of  American  crime)  that  ‘in 
only  1'3  per  cent  of  our  homicides  do  we  secure 
a conviction.’  Further,  he  states  that  Chicago 
averages  118  murders  a year.  London,  which  has 
four  times  the  population  of  Chicago,  has  only  20. 
It  is  notorious  that  the  death  penalty  is  seldom 
carried  out  in  the  United  States  by  law,  though 
lynching  is  often  practised  mercilessly.  Since 
1868,  abolition  has  been  discussed  eight  times  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  negatived  on  each  occasion 
by  large  majorities.  Several  committees  and  com- 
missions have  decided  in  the  same  sense.  The 
opinion  of  the  Scottish  Judges  at  one  of  the  In- 
quiries was  : 

‘ It  would  not  be  for  the  interests  of  humanity  that  the  well- 
conducted  and  useful  members  of  the  community  should  be 
more  exposed  to  deprivation  of  life  by  murder  in  order  that  the 
lives  of  the  murderers  may  be  saved.’ 

A French  Professor  of  Law  put  the  same  idea  pithily,  when  he 
said  that  if  abolition  were  sanctioned  it  should  be  announced 
that — ‘ henceforth  the  law  in  France  wiU  guarantee  the  lives  of 
none  but  murderers.’ 

An  incidental  justification  of  the  death  penalty 
would  seem  to  be  that,  under  it,  the  newspaper 
hero  of  a sensational  crime  jjasses  quickly  into 
oblivion  ; whereas,  if  he  is  left  in  prison,  his  career 
furnishes  endless  opportunities  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  unauthentic,  unwholesome,  and  demoraliz- 
ing gossip  in  the  press,  which  makes  a direct 
appeal  to  the  perverse  imitative  faculty  of  other 
criminals.  Lastly,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Lacassagne, 
and  many  other  observers,  that  the  English  stat- 
istics of  crime  are  probably  the  most  satisfactory 
in  Europe. 

Witli  a view  to  securing  a fair  trial,  and  to 
preventing  mistakes  in  capital  cases,  both  law  and 
custom  in  England  provide  elaborate  safeguards. 
An  accused  person,  after  having  the  charge  against 
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him  investigated  successively  by  coroner,  magis- 
trate, and  Grand  Jury,  is  tried  by  Judge  and  Jury, 
■when  he  has  the  option  of  giving  evidence  in  his 
own  behalf.  After  conviction  he  can  take  his  case 
to  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal.  If  unsuccessful 
there,  he  can  lay  before  the  Home  Secretary,  either 
in  petition  or  through  his  legal  advisers,  any 
additional  evidence  that  may  not  have  been  forth- 
coming at  his  trial.  Every  scrap  of  evidence  in  his 
favour  is  most  carefully  examined,  and,  if  there 
is  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any  mental  deficiency, 
medical  experts  in  criminal  lunacy  examine  him, 
and  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  before  a final 
decision  is  made  to  carry  out  the  sentence  of  the 
law. 

7.  Penal  servitude. — Criminal  offenders,  other 
than  those  who  pay  the  penalty  of  death,  are 
sentenced  in  this  country  either  to  ‘penal  servi- 
tude,’ which  is  mainly  served  in  convict  prisons, 
the  sentences  ranging  from  three  years  to  life  ; or 
to  ‘imprisonment,’  which  is  carried  out  in  local 
prisons  only,  the  sentences  ranging  from  three  days 
to  two  years.  Death  sentences  are  carried  out 
at  local  prisons.  Convicts — that  is  to  say,  those 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude — generally  undergo 
the  first  part  of  their  sentences  in  local  prisons  in 
separate  confinement : the  remainder  is  served  in 
a convict  prison,  where  they  work  in  association, 
for  the  most  part  out  of  doors,  though  some  work 
in  shops.  The  length  of  the  period  of  separation 
varies  at  present  from  three  months  to  one,  accord- 
ing to  the  antecedents  of  the  convict.  This  part 
of  the  sentence  is  most  criticized  by  reformers,  as 
being  inhumane  and  likely  to  lead  to  mental 
troubles,  morbid  introspection,  irritation,  and  mis- 
conduct. As  a matter  of  fact,  results  do  not  bear 
out  this  a priori  reasoning,  nor  is  the  treatment  as 
severe  as  is  commonly  supposed.  The  Stage  is 
responsible  for  a good  deal  of  misconception  on  the 
subject.  Although  ‘separate’  confinement  is,  for 
controversial  purposes,  called  ‘solitary,’  the  two 
are  quite  different.  Solitary,  or,  as  it  is  called 
legally,  ‘ close  confinement,’  is  never  resorted  to 
except  as  a punishment  for  offences  committed  in 
prison,  and  it  is  ordered  solely  by  the  Governor 
or  superior  authority.  Under  separate  confinement 
a man  works  in  his  cell  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  but  he  gets  many  reliefs.  He  is  allowed  at 
least  one  hour’s  exercise  daily,  attendance  at  one 
chapel  service  on  week  days,  and  generally  two  on 
Sundays ; he  is  also  unlocked  for  various  sanitary 
services,  and  sometimes  for  school ; and  he  is  fre- 
quently visited  during  the  day  by  officials— gover- 
nor, chief  warder,  officers  serving  him  with  work, 
meals,  etc.  Further,  he  is  under  c<areful  medical 
supervision  with  a view  to  preventing  mental  or 
physical  injury.  The  period  of  separate  confine- 
ment, nevertheless,  is  one  of  the  vexed  questions 
of  prison  treatment  at  present.  Its  effect  is  penal, 
in  so  far  as  the  average  convict  dislikes  it ; on  the 
other  hand,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  without  advant- 
ages in  the  direction  of  reformation  of  character 
for  those  who  wish  to  profit  by  them.  Introspec- 
tion is  not  necessarily  all  morbid,  and  a period  of 
seclusion  gives  time  for  reflexion  and  for  a kind 
of  moral  readjustment,  while  it  affords  many 
opportunities  to  the  chaplain  for  influencing  the 
mind  of  the  prisoner,  away  from  the  distractions 
of  association  with  fellow-prisoners  who  too  often 
urge  him  in  wrong  directions. 

When  this  part  of  his  sentence  is  over,  a convict 
is  drafted  to  a convict  prison,  where  he  works  on 
the  land — at  reclaiming,  tilling,  gardening,  quarry- 
ing, etc.  ; or  at  building,  with  allied  industries  ; 
or  in  shops — at  tailoring,  shoemaking,  c.arpenter- 
ing,  printing,  book-binding,  moulding,  fitting,  or 
other  useful  employments.  He  sleeps  and  takes 
his  meals  in  a separate  cell,  which  is  well  warmed. 


lighted,  and  ventilated.  He  is  warmly  clad,  and 
has  a very  good  and  ample  plain  diet,  without  any 
canteen  privileges.  His  working  hours  are  much 
shorter  than  those  of  outside  labourers,  and  the 
work,  which  is  not  laborious,  is  very  carefully 
graduated  to  bis  physical  capacity,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  chosen,  as  far  as  possible,  with  a view  to 
utilize  any  skill  he  may  have,  so  as  to  fit  him  for 
honest  employment  on  discharge.  His  education, 
both  religious  and  secular,  is  carried  on  by  the 
chaplains  and  schoolmasters,  and  he  has  an  ex- 
cellent supply  of  instructive  and  interesting  books 
to  read.  By  way  of  stimulating  self-help,  he  is 
made  to  pass  through  successive  grades  or  classes, 
by  earning  marks  for  industry  and  good  conduct. 
Each  step  gained  entitles  him  to  additional  prison 
privileges,  as  well  as  to  a considerable  money 
gratuity  on  discharge,  and  to  a remission  of  sentence 
up  to  one  fourth  for  men  and  one  third  for  women. 
On  release,  he  can  avail  himself  of  the  help  of  a 
Discharged  Prisoners’  Aid  Society  to  get  work. 
He  is,  of  course,  kept  under  close  supervision  and 
strict  discipline  ; but  no  bullying  is  allowed.  Con- 
versation is  prohibited  except  as  a special  privilege 
at  stated  times  for  exemj)lary  conduct ; but  under 
the  conditions  of  associated  out-door  labour  a good 
deal  of  talking  is  carried  on,  which,  though  not 
recognized,  is  inevitable.  Misconduct  of  any  kind 
renders  him  liable  to  forfeiture  of  the  privileges 
which  he  may  have  already  gained. 

From  this  necessarily  brief  sketch  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  scheme  is  undoubtedly  punitive  in  effect, 
but  it  is  also  reformatory  in  intention.  Strict 
discipline  conduces  to  self-control,  steady  and 
regular  employment  to  the  work-habit,  the  system 
of  progressive  privileges  to  industry,  good  conduct, 
and  self-help ; while  the  moral  and  educational 
training  tends  to  strengthen  character ; and  the 
whole  scheme  is  designed  to  fit  the  prisoner  for 
earning  an  honest  living  on  his  release. 

The  latest  device  of  our  penal  system  for  dealing 
with  the  habitual  criminal  is  preventive  detention. 
The  Prevention  of  Crime  Act  (1908)  gives  power 
to  declare  a man  who  has  been  leading  a persist- 
ently criminal  life  to  be  an  ‘ habitual  criminal.’ 
Such  a person  is  to  be  sent  in  the  first  instance  to 
penal  servitude  for  not  less  than  three  years,  and 
he  may  be  kept  for  a further  period  of  not  less  than 
five,  or  more  than  ten,  years  in  a state  of  preventive 
detention  by  order  of  the  Court.  A sjiccial  jdace 
of  detention  is  to  be  provided,  in  which  more  in- 
dulgences and  privileges  can  be  granted  than  in  a 
convict  prison,  so  as  to  make  the  general  conditions 
of  life  less  onerous,  and  to  foster  habits  of  industry 
and  self-control  in  the  inmates,  and  fit  them  for 
conditional  licence.  This  new  plan  for  dealing 
with  recidivism  is,  in  fact,  a modification  of  the 
indeterminate  sentence.  So  much  attention  has 
been  given  in  v.ain  to  the  reclamation  of  the  pro- 
fessional criminal  that  the  step  is  t.aken  mainly 
for  the  protection  of  society,  though  hopes  are 
entertained  that  he,  too,  may  benefit  under  the 
new  conditions,  with  more  time  available  for  ett’ect- 
ing  cures.  Preventive  detention  does  not  come 
actually  into  force  till  1911,  but  responsible  authori- 
ties expect  good  results  from  it,  since  they  have 
advocated  for  years  some  means  of  imposing  a more 
permanent  kind  of  restraint  on  this  intractable 
class  of  offender.  In  the  United  States  the  indeter- 
minate sentence  and  the  release  on  parole  are 
worked  on  such  liberal  lines  that  many  thoughtful 
Americans  say  serious  crime  is  trifled  with,  under 
the  guise  of  reclamation  ; while  our  Legislature 
hesitates  to  entrust  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  even 
though  he  be  a confirmed  criminal,  to  the  discretion 
of  prison  authorities,  who  might  keep  him  for  life. 
Mr.  Grubb  tells  us  that  the  average  term  of  actual 
detention  at  Elmira  is  about  one  and  a half  years. 
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It  certainly  seems  strange  to  us  that  a dangerous 
burglar,  or  a coiner,  or  even  a murderer  of  30 
years  of  age  should  he  set  free,  cured  in  so  short  a 
time,  when  we  require  a year,  or  tAvo  years,  to  cure 
Borstal  youths  of  16  to  21  years  of  age  under  a 
system  very  similar  to  that  of  Elmira.  If  such 
things  can  be  done  in  America,  we  must  either  have 
much  to  learn  from  them,  or  their  reputed  success 
must  be  doubtful,  or  the  subject  must  be  a very 
different  one  from  the  British  specimen.  Un- 
fortunately, the  statistics  on  the  question  are  not 
capable  of  verification,  although  undoubtedly  good 
results  are  obtained  in  many  cases.  Meantime  we 
adopt  such  parts  of  the  American  system  as  seem 
suited  to  our  national  requirements. 

8.  Imprisonment. — In  regard  to  punishment  by 
‘ imprisonment,’  as  distinguished  from  penal  servi- 
tude, local  prisoners  now  enjoy  many  more  advant- 
ages in  the  matter  of  associated  labour  than  they 
did  when  the  ‘ separate  ’ system  was  established  by 
law  in  1865.  Associated  work  in  shops  or  working 
parties,  under  strict  supervision,  is  now  carried  out 
at  aU  local  prisons,  but  out-door  employment, 
except  in  the  grounds,  or  at  officers’  quarters,  is 
limited,  as  the  situation  of  the  prisons  in  or 
near  large  towns  does  not  give  much  scope  for 
actual  labour  on  the  land.  The  term  of  separate 
confinement  for  local  prisoners,  which  had  been 
fixed  at  three  months  by  the  Prison  Act  of  1865, 
was  limited  by  the  Act  of  1877  to  one  month,  and 
is  noAV  commonly  reduced  to  a still  shorter  period. 
Very  large  numbers  of  local  prisoners  are  unskilled 
workers,  and  are  under  such  short  sentences  that 
cell  employment  of  some  kind  is  necessary,  unless 
they  are  to  be  kept  in  idleness,  which  is  utterly 
demoralizing.  The  last  Report  of  the  Prison 
Commissioners  shows  that  61  per  cent  of  males 
and  62  irer  cent  of  females  were  sentenced  to  two 
weeks  or  less  ; 93  per  cent  of  males  and  97  per  cent 
of  females  to  three  months  or  less;  and  only  5 ‘62 
per  cent  of  males  and  1'91  per  cent  of  females  to 
six  months  and  over.  For  prisoners  with  short 
sentences  the  effect  of  imprisonment  is  probably 
penal  and  deterrent  rather  than  reformatory,  since 
little  in  the  way  of  training  can  be  accomplished 
in  short  periods.  The  Ioav  diet  of  the  short  sentence 
has  a like  effect,  the  object  being  to  make  the 
lesson  for  a petty  or  occasional  offender  short  and 
sharp,  so  that  he  may  not  come  back.  A spell  of 
brief  seclusion  for  tliis  class  is  surely  a salutary 
provision.  Local  prisoners  are  housed  in  comfort- 
able and  sanitary  cells  of  700  to  900  cubic  feet,  kept 
at  a proper  temperature,  and  well  lighted  and 
ventilated.  Daily  exercise  and  chapel  service 
relieve  the  monotony  of  the  cells.  Diet,  which  is 
not  on  so  liberal  a scale  as  that  of  convicts,  is 
graduated  according  to  length  of  sentence,  and 
is  carefully  adjusted  to  the  physical  requirements 
of  the  prisoners,  while  medical  officers  have  a 
free  hand  in  ordering  extra  food  in  special  cases. 
Like  the  convict,  the  local  prisoner  works  his  way 
throtigh  the  stages  of  a progressive  system,  earning 
privileges  for  industry  and  good  conduct,  and  for- 
feiting any  he  may  have  already  obtained  if  he 
is  idle  or  breaks  the  rules.  He  can  also  earn 
remission  of  a part  of  his  sentence  if  it  is  more  than 
a month ; but  this,  too,  is  liable  to  forfeiture. 
Secular  instruction  is  given  him  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  chaplains  ; and  religious  ministration 
is  provided  for  by  them  and  by  the  clergy  of  the 
different  denominations  to  which  the  prisoners 
belong.  All  these  regulations  are  subject,  in  their 
working,  to  medical  safeguards  and  restrictions ; 
and  tliey  are  carried  out  generally  on  liberal  lines, 
BO  as  not  to  cause  individual  hardship.  There  is 
a gnulual  relaxation  of  conditions  for  the  well- 
conducted  as  their  sentences  proceed.  Those  con- 
victs wlio  reach  the  Long  Sentence  Division  at  the 


end  of  ten  years  are  allowed  to  purchase  out  of 
their  gratuity  some  approved  articles  of  extra  diet, 
but  not  alcohol  or  tobacco. 

9.  Borstal  treatment. — The  tendency  of  recent 
legislation  has  been  toAvards  a lenient  treatment, 
especially  of  the  young  and  of  first  offenders.  The 
Probation  of  Offenders  Act  gives  power  to  the 
Courts  to  release  the  latter,  and  order  them  to 
come  up  for  judgment  if  called  upon.  The  Chil- 
dren Act  prohibits  all  children  under  14,  and  prac- 
tically all  young  persons  under  16,  from  being  sent 
to  prison  at  all ; and  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Act 
establishes  a new  form  of  sentence  and  a new  type 
of  Institution  for  offenders  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  21.  The  sentence  is  detention  under  penal 
discipline  in  a Borstal  Institution  for  not  less  than 
one  and  not  more  than  three  years.  This  is  in- 
tended for  those  whom,  by  reason  of  criminal 
habit  or  tendency,  it  is  expedient  to  detain  for 
long  periods  under  such  instruction  and  discipline 
as  appear  most  conducive  to  reformation  and  the 
repression  of  crime.  The  treatment  adopted  in 
these  Borstal  Institutions  closely  resembles  that 
of  Elmira,  already  described.  It  is  based  on  a 
well-devised  scheme  of  moral,  mental,  and  physical 
training,  combined  with  specific  instruction  in  some 
trade  or  skilled  industry  designed  to  fit  the  inmates 
for  honest  living.  ReAvards  are  given  for  industry 
and  good  conduct ; penalties  are  inflicted  chiefly 
by  forfeiture  of  privileges;  conditional  licence  is 
extended  to  those  who  are  deserving ; and  work  is 
also  found  for  them  on  discharge  ; Avhile  an  After- 
Care  Association  of  benevolent  workers  superAuses 
them,  and  gives  not  only  encouragement,  but  moral 
and  material  help,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  lead 
useful  lives.  Over  500  youths  are  noAv  under 
training ; and  the  land,  buildings,  and  training- 
ship  of  Feltham  Industrial  School  have  been  pur- 
chased from  the  London  County  Council  for  their 
accommodation.  A scheme  on  similar  lines  has 
also  been  established  for  girls;  also  a modified 
Borstal  treatment  for  youths  in  prison  whose  sen- 
tences are  too  short  to  let  them  have  a full  course. 
Splendid  results  have  already  been  obtained,  and 
still  better  are  expected  Avhen  the  Institutions  be- 
come firmljr  established. 

10.  Habituals  and  vagrants. — From  the  outline 
given  of  our  penal  system,  as  bearing  on  the  general 
subject  of  crime  and  its  punishment,  candid  readers 
will  see  that  it  is  not  unjust  or  unmerciful,  and  that 
it  does  not  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  criminal  to 
those  of  the  community.  The  general  principles  on 
which  it  is  based  would  seem  to  be  that  it  should 
be  penal  Avithout  being  vindictive,  reformatory 
without  being  demoralizing,  and  deterrent  Avith- 
out being  inhumane.  Administrators  Avho  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  statistics  are  quite  alive  to  its 
weak  points,  in  so  far  as  it  fails  to  reform  or  deter 
certain  classes  of  prisoners.  It  is  notorious  that  it 
does  not  reform  individual  professional  criminals, 
who  come  back  time  after  time  to  prison,  though 
it  reduces  the  numbers  of  this  class  very  consider- 
ably by  cutting  off  the  recruits.  It  is  idle  to  expect 
that  they  Avill  ever  be  totally  eliminated  ; but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  neAv  remedy  of  preventive 
detention  Avill  considerably  limit  their  depreda- 
tions, and  deter  many  from  entering  their  ranks. 
The  system,  again,  seems  to  be  ineffective  with 
vagrants,  who  have  been  increasing  lately  at  the 
rate  of  4000  a year.  Prison  life  sits  lightly  on  an 
idle  class,  and  measures  of  indulgence  in  the  nature 
of  physical  comfort,  dictated  by  an  exaggerated 
sentimentality,  are  not  likely  to  check  idle  habits. 
Unfortunately,  much  of  our  social  teaching  at 
present  tends  to  encourage  tliis  evil.  ‘ To  labour 
truly  to  get  one’s  own  living  ’ has  become  for  many 
persons  a very  disagreeable  obligation  ; and  State 
Aid,  which  is  a popular  panacea  for  social  evils,  is 
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too  often  invoked  where  energy  and  self-reliance 
would  be  the  more  manly  remedy ; while  Society 
is  too  often  called  upon  to  saddle  itself  with  the 
vices  and  follies  of  individuals.  To  a large  extent 
these  doctrines  would  seem  to  be  responsible  for  an 
idle  S])irit  in  our  lower  ranks.  According  to  the 
last  official  returns,  no  fewer  than  33,766  persons 
found  their  way  to  prison  in  1910  for  offences 
against  the  Vagrancy  Acts.  When  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  several  more  thousands  of  this  idle  class 
are  in  workhouses  and  at  large,  it  will  be  obvious 
that  the  question  of  dealing  with  them  is  becoming 
very  urgent.  No  economic  remedy  for  mere  un- 
employment will  meet  their  case,  since  the  work- 
habit  in  practically  all  of  them  has  been  lost.  A 
Committee  appointed  in  1905  to  investigate  the 
subject  made  recommendations  that  such  persons 
should  be  dealt  with  otherwise  than  under  the 
Vagrancy  Acts— that  they  should  be  treated,  not 
as  criminals,  but  as  persons  requiring  detention  on 
account  of  their  mode  of  life.  The  object  aimed 
at  is  to  train  and  compel  them  to  do  some  kind 
of  work,  so  as  to  aid  the  solution  of  the  problem 
which  they  themselves  present.  Legislation  is  now 
urgently  wanted  to  carry  these  recommendations 
into  effect. 

II.  General  results  of  our  penal  system. — Recent 
enactments  in  reference  to  inebriates,  first  offend- 
ers, habituals,  and  youthful  delinquents,  together 
with  the  recommendations  of  committees  for  fur- 
ther legislation  for  weak-minded  prisoners  and 
vagrants,  suffice  to  show  that  our  penal  system 
has  by  no  means  reached  perfection  or  finality. 
But  how  far  has  it  served  its  purpose  in  the  re- 
pression of  crime?  Some  general  considerations 
have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  deciding  this 
question.  We  have  no  trustworthy  data  for  esti- 
mating with  any  approach  to  accuracy  the  sum 
total  of  crime  committed  in  the  country.  Unde- 
tected and  unproved  crime  still  flourishes,  and  we 
can  judge  the  proportion  it  bears  to  detected  crime 
only  by  general  indications.  We  know,  however, 
that  our  methods  of  detection  and  identification  of 
criminals  have  improved,  so  that  it  is  at  least  prob- 
able that  less  crime  goes  undetected  now  than  in 
former  years.  Further,  we  know  that  life  and 
property  are  as  secure  with  us  as  elsewhere,  and 
that  respect  for  human  life  is  certainly  greater  in 
this  country  than  in  most  civilized  countries.  But, 
although  we  can  base  no  conclusions  on  figures 
representing  the  total  criminality  of  our  popula- 
tion, we  have,  in  the  daily  average  population  of 
our  prisons,  a statistical  basis  for  estimating  com- 
parative progress  or  retrogression.  The  figures  are 
simple  ; they  have  been  arranged  on  the  same  lines 
since  the  local  prisons  were  handed  over  to  the 
State  in  1878 ; and  they  include  all  t\\Q  proved  crime 
of  the  country,  both  minor  and  grave.  If,  then,  we 
compare  the  daily  average  population  of  the  prisons 
of  England  and  Wales  in  1880  with  that  in  1910, 
we  get  the  following  results  ; 
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Convicts. 

Local  Prisoners. 

1S80  . . 

10,299 

19,835 

26,708,660 

1910  . . 

3,189 

18,621 

35,766,616 

The  outstanding  feature  of  these  statistics  is  the 
very  conspicuous  decrease  in  serious  crime  indi- 
cated by  the  fall  in  the  convict  population,  in  the 
proportion  of  ten  to  three,  during  tlie  last  thirty 
years.  The  general  shortening  of  .sentences,  which 


followed  on  the  passing  of  the  Summary  .Jurisdic- 
tion Act  in  1879,  accounts  for  a certain  proportion 
of  this  decrease,  but  cannot  altogether  explain  it 
away,  since  the  missing  convicts  are  not  found  in 
the  local  prison  population,  which  has  also  declined 
considerably,  despite  the  addition  of  many  minor 
offences  to  the  statute  book  since  1880.  If  we  take 
the  two  sets  of  figures — those  of  convicts  and  local 
prisoners — together,  and  place  beside  them  the 
increase  of  ten  millions  in  the  general  population, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  criminality  of  the  country 
must  have  declined  very  substantially  to  show 
these  results ; and,  although  we  look  for  still 
better  things  in  the  future,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  our  penal  system  has,  on  the  Avhole,  served 
us  well.  It  would,  however,  be  very  erroneous  to 
infer  that  the  decrease  of  crime  is  due  solely  to  our 
methods  of  punishment,  although  it  is  also  very 
doubtful  whether  such  marked  decrease  could  take 
place  under  an  inefficient  penal  system.  Social 
progress,  of  course,  accounts  for  much  of  it.  The 
training  and  discipline  of  the  schools  are  conducive 
to  moral  improvement,  self-control,  and  law-abiding 
habits  ; Avhile  the  steady  progress  of  temperance  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  important  factors  of  all. 
Bank  holidays  have  long  ceased  to  be  carnivals  of 
drunkenness,  and  the  statistics  of  crime  show  a 
steady  decline  in  this  offence. 

12.  Drink. — The  latest  returns  show  that  in  1910 
the  total  number  of  prisoners,  male  and  female, 
received  in  the  prisons  for  drunkenness  had  been 
less  than  the  total  of  1909  by  5852  cases.  These 
figures  are  satisfactory  as  shoAving  progress,  but 
there  is  still  room  for  much  improvement  in  a list 
Avhich  reaches  the  enormous  total  of  57,418.  With- 
out any  desire  to  minimize  these  figures,  Avhich 
represent  an  appalling  amount  of  human  misery 
and  degradation,  Ave  Avould  point  out  that  much 
misconception  prevails  as  to  the  actual  connexion 
betAveen  drink  and  crime.  Exaggerated  statements 
that  80  or  90  per  cent  of  crime  is  caused  by  drink 
depend  to  a large  extent  on  the  statistics  of  minor 
crime,  which  do  not  justify  such  SAveeping  conclu- 
sions. Many  thousands  of  offences  tried  summarily 
have  no  connexion  Avith  drink.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
existing  betAveen  drink  and  the  major  kind  of 
crime,  Avhich  entails  a long  sentence,  is  by  no 
means  so  direct  or  clear  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  minor 
crime,  since  drunkenness  is  in  itself  one  of  the 
minor  crimes,  and  one  Avhich  figures  most  promi- 
nently in  the  statistics,  and  is  also  the  exciting 
cause  of  several  such  offences.  The  commission 
of  serious  crime,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  often 
inconsistent  Avith  drunken  habits,  Avhich  are  by  no 
means  so  constantly  found  amongst  professional 
criminals  as  amongst  minor  offenaers.  None  the 
less,  drink  is,  Avithout  doubt,  both  a direct  and  an 
indirect  cause  of  all  kinds  of  crime,  and  the  spread 
of  temperance  is  the  most  hopeful  means  Ave  can 
employ  for  limiting  its  perils.  Although  the  drink 
evil  is  pre-eminently  one  Avhich  is  best  dealt  Avith 
at  its  source,  and  before  it  attains  large  dimen- 
sions, supplementary  measures,  both  curative  and 
penal,  are  also  necessary  at  the  later  stages.  Here 
our  system  has  been  someAvhat  weak  and  ineffec- 
tive. Abuse  of  alcohol  is  certainly  the  most  potent 
factor  knoAvn  to  us  in  the  production  of  crime,  and 
yet  the  steps  Ave  have  hitherto  taken  to  suppress 
this  predominant  cause  of  criminality  have  been 
slow,  unscientific,  and  uncertain.  Up  till  1898, 
Avhen  the  Inebriates  Act  Avas  passed,  our  measures 
for  dealing  Avith  drunkenness  Avere  for  the  most 
part  penal,  and  the  penalties  Avere  much  the  same 
as  they  had  been  for  fifty  years  previously.  Fines 
and  short  imprisonments  Avere  the  stock  remedies, 
although  they  had  long  been  knoAvn  to  be  practically 
useless.  Occasional  drunkards  Avere  regarded  too 
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much  in  the  light  of  social  ‘ sports,’  instead  of 
anti-social  ofienders  and  public  nuisances.  An 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Inebriates  Act  to  stem 
the  evil  by  applying  curative  treatment  to  cases 
of  inebriety,  and  placing  tliem  under  control  and 
medical  care  for  prolonged  periods.  The  intention 
of  the  Act  was  good,  and  it  was  based  on  scientific 
teaching,  but,  unfortunately,  it  did  not  work  well 
in  practice.  No  legal  obligation  had  been  placed 
on  the  local  authorities,  who  were  expected  to  co- 
operate in  the  scheme,  to  provide  accommodation 
and  maintenance  for  patients,  and  the  Courts  were 
reluctant  to  deprive  of  liberty,  for  the  long  periods 
necessary  for  cure,  any  persons  except  the  most 
confirmed  inebriates.  These,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  quickly  relapsed  into  their  former  habits 
on  discharge,  and  the  Act  was  thereby  discredited. 
For  those  who  were  less  confirmed  in  drinking 
habits,  and  who  might  liave  gained  benefit  from 
the  Act,  it  became  a dead  letter.  The  liberty  of 
the  subject  in  their  case  amounted  to  liberty  to 
ruin  themselves,  and  to  inflict  trouble,  anxiety,  and 
expense  on  their  friends.  Further,  disputes  arose 
between  the  local  authorities  and  the  Treasury  as 
to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Homes,  which  led 
to  further  deadlock.  A Committee  of  Inquiry  has 
already  recommended  that,  in  order  to  meet  these 
difficulties,  the  State  should  take  over  the  control 
of  the  Homes.  Whether  or  not  this  proposal  be 
carried  out,  the  Act  requires  stiffening  in  some 
way,  if  it  is  to  fulfil  its  object.  The  occasional 
drunkard  also  needs  more  attention.  If  he  is  to 
be  restrained  from  drifting  into  the  habitual  class 
before  his  will-power  disappears  under  continued 
indulgence,  cumulative  penalties  must  be  dealt  out 
to  him  more  freely,  and  the  risk  of  becoming  an 
inebriate  under  the  Act  must  be  constantly  kept 
before  his  eyes. 

Literature. — H.  Havelock  Ellis,  The  Criminal^,  London, 
1901;  W.  D.  Morrison,  Juvenile  Offenders^  London,  1896; 
A.  Cleveland  Hall,  Crime  in  its  relation  to  Social  Progress^ 
New  York,  1902 ; C,  Richmond  Henderson,  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Dependent^  Defective^  and  Delinquent  Classes  and 
their  Social  2'reatment^,  Boston,  1901;  C.  E.  B.  Russell,  Young 
Gaol  BirdSt  London,  1910 ; The  Criminology  Series  (London, 
1895ff.)»  W.  D.  Morrison  [comprises  translations  of  works 
on  this  subject  by  Lombroso,  Ferri,  Proal,  etc.] ; G.  L.  Duprat, 
La  Criminality  dans  Vadolescence^  Paris,  1909 ; G.  Tarde,  La 
Philosophic  pinale^^  Paris,  1903;  X.  Francotte,  U Anthropo- 
logic criminellCy  Paris,  1891 ; A.  Baer,  Der  Verhrecher  in 
anthropologischer  Beziehungy  Leipzig,  1893 ; H.  Kurella, 
Naturgeschichte  des  Verbrechers,  Stuttgart,  1893 ; C.  Lom- 
broso, L'Uomo  delinquente,  Turin,  1876(several  editions  since); 
R.  Garofalo,  La  Criminologie,  Paris,  1888 ; E.  Ferri,  La 
Sociologia  criminale^y  Turin,  1900. 

R.  F.  Quinton. 

CRIOBOLIUM. — Like  the  taurobolium  (wh. 
see)  the  crioholium  was  a sacrifice  performed  in 
connexion  with  the  worship  of  the  Great  Mother 
of  the  Gods  and  Attis,  with  the  difference  that  the 
victim  was  a ram  instead  of  a bull,  and  was  slain 
in  honour  of  Attis.  When  the  criobolium  was 
given  in  conjunction  with  the  taurobolium,  the 
altar  was,  with  rare  exceptions,  inscribed  to  both 
deities  ; whereas,  when  the  taurobolium  alone  was 
given,  the  inscription  was  usually  to  the  Mother 
only,  though  symbolic  decorations  on  the  altar 
even  then  often  indicated  the  participation  of 
Attis. 

Unlike  the  taurobolium,  which,  if  not  an  original 
feature  of  the  worship  of  the  Great  Mother  in 
Asia,  was  borrowed  by  her  priesthood  at  Rome 
from  the  Cappadocian  religions  which  were  brought 
there  in  the  early  2nd  cent.  A.D.,  the  criobolium 
seems  to  have  been  a special  sacrifice  instituted 
after  the  rise,  and  on  the  analogy,  of  the  tauro- 
bolium, for  the  purpose  of  giving  fuller  recognition 
to  the  duality  of  the  Great  Mother  and  Attis,  which 
had  recently  become  more  prominent  through  the 
rise  of  Attis  to  greater  importance.  There  is  no- 
thing to  indicate  its  existence  either  in  Asia  or  in 


Italy  before  its  first  celebration  in  honour  of  the 
Mother  and  Attis. 

In  the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  we  may  sup- 
pose the  criobolium  to  have  been  similar  to  the 
taurobolium  both  in  details  of  ceremony  and  in 
spiritual  effect.  Its  celebration  was  wide-spread, 
and  its  importance  such  that  it  could  be  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  taurobolium  {CIL  vi.  505,  506),  though 
the  latter  was  held  in  greater  esteem.  It  was 
inevitable  that  the  ancients  should  draw  a com- 
parison between  the  pagan  doctrine  of  purification 
and  regeneration  through  the  taurobolium  and 
criobolium  and  the  Christian  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tion through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  (Firmicus 
Maternus,  de  Error.  27-28). 

Literature.— See  references  under  Taurobolium. 

Grant  Showerman. 

CRITICISM  (Old  Test.). — Criticism  is  the  art 
of  estimating  the  qualities  of  literary  or  artistic 
work.  M.  Arnold  defined  it  as  ‘a  disinterested 
endeavour  to  learn  and  propagate  the  best  that  is 
known  and  thought  in  the  world  ’ [Ess.  Crit.  i.  38). 
It  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  censure  or  dispraise — 
the  expression  of  hostile  or  unfavourable  opinions. 
Realizing  that  the  word  verges  on  this  adverse 
significance.  Pater  and  others  have  preferred  to 
speak  of  literary  ‘ appreciations  ’ ; and  certainly 
the  true  Bible  critic  desires  chiefly  to  share  his 
admiration  with  his  reader.  But  ‘criticism’  and 
the  allied  terms  should  be  used  without  prejudice, 
to  signify  the  effort  of  the  mind  to  see  things  as 
they  are,  to  appraise  literature  at  its  true  worth, 
to  judge  the  records  of  men’s  thoughts  and  deeds 
impartially,  without  obtrusion  of  personal  likes  or 
dislikes.  In  distinction  from  ‘ lower  ’ (a  term 
seldom  used),  or  textual,  criticism,  which  aims  at 
ascertaining  the  genuine  text  and  meaning  of  an 
author,  ‘ higher  ’ (a  term  apparently  first  used  by 
Eichhorn),  or  historical,  criticism  seeks  to  answer  a 
series  of  questions  affecting  the  composition,  edit- 
ing, and  collection  of  the  Sacred  Books.  The 
higher  critic’s  task  is  to  show  how  the  ideas  of  any 
particular  writing  are  related  to  the  environment 
in  which  they  grew,  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  to  the 
life  of  the  people,  to  the  march  of  events,  and  to  the 
kindred  literary  productions  of  other  times  or,  it 
may  be,  of  other  lands.  It  is  a scientific  method 
of  ‘searching  the  Scriptures.’  It  substitutes  the 
inductive  for  the  a priori  mode  of  inquiry,  observa- 
tion and  experiment  for  tradition  and  dogma.  It 
is  a new  application  of  the  Socratic  principle  that 
an  unexamined  life — of  man  or  book — is  not  worth 
living. 

The  critical  movement,  which  has  shed  a flood  of 
light  on  the  OT,  and  given  the  Church  a new  and 
more  human  conception  of  the  mode  of  revelation, 
did  not  begin  till  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 
The  traditional  view  of  the  composition  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  was  a bequest  from  the  Jewish 
to  the  Christian  Church,  which  no  one  ever  thought 
of  closely  examining.  There  were,  indeed,  a few 
sporadic  attempts  at  literary  criticism,  which  ran 
counter  to  the  received  opinion.  Theodore  of 
M opsuestia  relegated  some  of  the  ‘ Psalms  of  David  ’ 
— such  as  the  51st,  65th,  and  127th— to  the  period  of 
the  Exile.  Ibn  Ezra,  the  acutest  Jewish  scholar 
of  the  Middle  Ages  (1070-1138),  detected  a number 
of  anachronisms  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  advised 
the  reader  who  understood  these  things  to  be  dis- 
creet and  hold  his  tongue.  Luther  was  a fearless 
critic  of  both  the  OT  and  the  NT.  He  asked  what 
it  would  matter  if  Moses  was  not  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch ; he  saw  that  the  Book  of  Kings  was 
more  credible  than  that  of  Chronicles  ; he  surmised 
that  some  of  the  Prophetic  books  received  their 
final  form  from  redactors ; and  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred if  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  instead  of 
Esther  had  been  included  in  the  Canon.  Spinoza’s 
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philosophical  acumen  anticipated  not  a few  of  the 
modern  critical  results.  ‘ Ex  his  omnibus,’  he  says, 

‘ luce  meridiana  clarius  apparet,  Pentateuchurn 
non  a Mose,  sed  ah  alio  et  qui  a Mose  multis  post 
saeculis  vixit,  scriptum  fuisse’  (Tract,  theol.-polit. 
vii.).  Richard  Simon,  the  French  Oratorian,  ob- 
served some  double  accounts  of  events  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  suggested  a diversity  of  author- 
ship. But  the  critical  opinions  of  these  and  other 
individual  writers  were  mere  obiter  dicta,  which 
made  little  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  Church, 
and  never  disturbed  her  dogmatic  slumber.  They 
inaugurated  no  critical  movement. 

It  was  reserved  for  one  who  was  neither  a scholar 
nor  a theologian,  but  a man  of  science,  the  French- 
man and  court-physician  Jean  Astruc,  to  discover 
the  critical  secret,  and  to  forge  the  novum  organum 
which  was  ‘ to  destroy  and  to  overthrow,  to  build 
and  to  plant.’  His  study  of  the  Pentateuch  was 
the  parergon  of  a busy  life  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
writing  of  books  in  his  own  special  department, 
and  his  supreme  merit  was  that  he  brought  to  the 
search  of  the  Scriptures  a mind  thoroughly  trained 
in  the  methods  of  science.  In  this  pioneer  work  he 
left  a perfect  example  for  the  imitation  of  all  his 
followers.  As  a devout  Catholic  believer — he 
takes  his  readers  into  his  confidence  in  a beautiful 
reface — he  refrained  for  a while  from  publishing 
is  book,  fearing  that  he  might,  much  against  his 
will,  put  a weapon  into  the  hands  of  the  free- 
thinkers— les  esprits  forts — of  his  time.  He  could 
not  doubt,  however,  that  his  discovery  would 
serve  to  remove  some  serious  difficulties  from  the 
pages  of  Scripture,  and  in  his  seventieth  year  he 
was  constrained  to  give  his  book  to  the  world 
(1753).  The  very  title  of  the  work  at  once  gave 
expression  to  the  characteristic  modesty  of  a true 
seeker  after  truth.  He  merely  offered  do7ijectures 
sur  les  mimoires  originaux  dont  il  paroit  que  Moyse 
s’est  servi  pour  composer  le  livre  de  la  Genise.  He 
did  not  know  whether  they  would  be  accepted  or 
rejected,  but  in  either  case  nothing  could  ever  alter 
his  ‘love  of  Truth  and  of  Religion.’  It  is  worth 
while  to  state  his  argument  in  his  own  words — here 
slightly  abridged. 

‘ In  the  Hebrew  text  of  Genesis,  God  is  designated  by  two 
different  names.  The  first  is  Elohim,  for,  while  this  name  has 
other  meanings  in  Hebrew,  it  is  especially  applied  to  the 
Supreme  Being.  The  other  is  Jehovah,  mrp,  the  great  name  of 
God,  expressing  his  essence.  Now  one  might  suppose  that  the 
two  names  were  used  indiscriminately  as  synonymous  terms, 
merely  to  lend  variety  to  the  style.  This,  however,  would  be 
an  error.  The  names  are  never  intermixed  ; there  are  whole 
chapters,  or  large  parts  of  chapters,  in  which  God  is  always 
called  Elohim,  and  others,  at  least  as  numerous,  in  which  he  is 
always  named  Jehovah.  If  Moses  were  the  author  of  Genesis, 
we  should  have  to  ascribe  this  strange  and  harsh  variation  to 
himself.  But  can  we  conceive  such  negligence  in  the  composi- 
tion of  so  short  a book  as  Genesis  ? Shall  we  impute  to  Moses  a 
fault  such  as  no  other  writer  has  committed?  Is  it  not  more 
natural  to  explain  this  variation  by  supposing  that  Genesis  was 
composed  of  two  or  three  memoirs,  the  authors  of  which  gave 
different  names  to  God,  one  using  that  of  Elohim,  another  that 
of  Jehovah  or  Jehovah  Elohim?* 

That  Astruc  was  conscious  of  leading  the  students 
of  Scripture  into  untrodden  paths  is  proved  by  the 
motto  from  Lucretius  (i.  926  f. ),  which  he  put  on  his 
title-page : 

‘ Avia  Pieridum  peragro  loca,  nnllius  ante 
Trita  solo.’ 

In  the  500  pages  of  his  book  he  carried  his  critical 
analysis  through  tlie  whole  of  Genesis  and  the 
beginning  of  Exodus,  as  far  as  the  point  where  the 
distinction  of  Divine  names  appears  to  cease  (Ex  6). 
He  discovered  some  passages  which  he  could  not 
attribute  either  to  the  Elohist  or  the  Jahwist. 
He  displayed  his  results  by  arranging  the  whole 
text  in  four  parallel  columns.  His  attempt  had 
the  inevitable  defects  of  all  pioneer  work,  and  he 
was  far  from  dogmatizing  as  to  the  details  of  his 
criticism.  But,  with  a true  scientist’s  confidence 
at  once  in  the  precision  of  hjs  methods  and  in  the 


general  accuracy  of  his  conclusions,  he  wrote  at  the 
end  of  his  prefatory  exposition  : 

‘ So  we  must  either  renounce  all  pretence  of  ever  proving  any- 
thing in  any  critical  question,  or  else  agree  that  the  proof  which 
the  combination  of  these  facts  affords  amounts  to  a complete 
demonstration  of  the  theory  of  the  composition  of  Genesis  which 
I have  propounded.’ 

Astrue’s  Conjectures  received  but  a cold  welcome 
in  his  own  Catholic  communion.  No  single  com- 
patriot of  his  inherited  the  critical  mantle,  and  it 
was  destined  to  be  the  work  of  a long  succession  of 
patient  German  scientific  theologians  to  continue 
and  complete  the  process  of  literary  analysis  which 
the  brilliant  Frenchman  had  begun.  The  great 
Hebraist  Eichhorn  came  to  know  Astruc’s  theory 
at  second-hand,  and  deliberately  refrained  from 
reading  the  book  till  he  had  independently,  and 
still  more  thoroughly,  gone  over  the  same  ground, 
with  the  same  general  results.  He  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  a good  many  criteria  besides  the 
Divine  names  to  differentiate  the  original  docu- 
ments, and,  instead  of  pausing  at  the  beginning  of 
Exodus,  he  carried  his  investigations  to  the  end  of 
the  Pentateuch,  expressing  the  oinnion — long  since 
antiquated— that  the  last  four  books  were  compiled 
from  separate  writings  of  Moses  and  some  of  his 
contemporaries.  Eichhorn’s  results  were  published 
in  an  Einleit.  in  das  AT  (1783),  and,  as  he  had 
some  of  his  friend  Herder’s  gift  of  style  and  love  of 
the  Bible  as  literature,  his  book  made  almost  as 
profound  an  impression  on  his  age  as  Wellhausen’s 
Prolegomena  has  made  on  ours. 

The  only  contribution  which  Britain  offered  to 
the  solution  of  the  critical  problem  in  its  earliest 
phase  was  the  work  of  Alexander  Geddes,  a Scottish 
priest,  educated  in  Paris,  where  he  had  had  the 
privilege  of  studying  Hebrew  at  the  Sorbonne. 
His  Holy  Bible  faithfully  translated  from  corrected 
Texts  of  the  Originals,  with  Various  Readings,  Ex- 
planatory Notes,  and  Critical  Remarks  (1792),  fol- 
lowed by  a separate  work  entitled  Critical  Remarks 
on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (1800),  gives  vigorous  ex- 
pression to  his  views.  He  was  a remarkable  man 
and  no  mean  scholar,  who  certainly  deserves  to 
be  remembered  among  the  pioneers  of  criticism  ; 
but  by  excess  of  zeal — the  perfervidum  ingenium 
Scotorum—he  led  criticism  astray,  and  tended  on 
the  whole  to  discredit  the  movement.  Scorning 
the  timid  theory  of  Astruc  and  Eichhorn, — that 
Moses  used  only  two  fundamental  documents  in  the 
composition  of  Genesis, — he  launched  the  hypothesis 
that  the  whole  Pentateuch  was  nothing  but  a col- 
lection of  loose  scraps,  of  various  age  and  worth, 
probably  compiled  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  He 
had  no  difficulty  in  pointing  out  an  immense  num- 
ber of  these  originally  independent  fragments,  in 
the  conjunction  of  which  he  saw  no  orderly  plan  or 
leading  motive.  He  thus  became  the  author  of  the 
‘ Fragment  Hypothesis,’  which  was  introduced 
into  Germany  by  Vater,  who  translated  or  para- 
phrased a large  part  of  Geddes’s  Critical  Remai-ks. 
Vater  thought  the  Book  of  Genesis  was  composed 
of  thirty-nine  fragments.  The  theory  made  much 
noise  for  a time,  but  received  its  deatli-blow  at  the 
h.ands  of  the  greatest  OT  scholar  of  last  centuiy, 
Heinrich  Ewald  of  Gottingen,  in  his  Die  Composi- 
tion dcr  Genesis  kritisch  untersucht,  which  he  wrote 
when  he  was  a youth  of  nineteen  (1823).  Geddes’s 
opinions  cost  him  his  priestly  office.  Aberdeen 
consoled  him  with  .a  doctorate  of  laws. 

Meanwhile  a real  and  important  advance,  from 
which  there  have  been  nulla  vestigia  retrorsum, 
was  made  by  Ilgen,  Eichhorn’s  successor  at  Jena. 
This  line  scholar — who  afterwards  acquired  a 
scholastic  fame  similar  to  that  of  Arnold  of  Rugby 
— detected  the  presence  of  two  writers  in  Genesis, 
each  with  an  unmistakable  style  of  his  own,  who 
habitually  use  the  Divine  name  Elohim.  This 
discovery  did  not  receive  much  attention  at  the 
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time  of  its  publication  (1798),  and  it  was  not  till 
it  was  independently  made  again  by  Hupfeld, 
more  than  half  a century  afterwards,  that  its 
significance  was  recognized  by  the  foremost  scholars 
of  Germany.  It  is  now  accepted  as  one  of  the 
assured  results  of  criticism.  As  the  second  Elohist 
is  devoted  to  the  ideas  and  institutions  of  the 
Levitical  system,  he  is  usually  known  as  the 
‘Priestly  Writer,’  while  the  name  ‘Elohist’  is 
reserved  for  the  earlier  author,  who,  like  the 
Jail  wist,  is  more  akin  to  the  prophets. 

Still  another  step  in  advance  was  taken  at  Jena, 
this  time  by  one  of  Ilgen’s  most  brilliant  pupils. 
As  a candidate  for  the  doctor’s  degree  (in  1805), 
de  Wette  presented  a Dissertatio  Critica  on  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy,  which  proved  to  be  epoch- 
making.  He  argued,  from  the  individual  qualities 
of  style  and  the  definite  circle  of  ideas  which  he 
observed  in  this  book,  that  it  stands  by  itself, 
distinct  in  origin  and  purpose  from  the  rest  of  the 
Pentateuch  ; and  he  identified  it  with  the  law-book 
which  was  at  once  the  manifesto  and  the  pro- 
ramme  of  the  reforming  party  in  the  reign  of 
osiah  (621  B.C.).  This  brilliant  theory  brought 
the  critical  movement  for  the  first  time  into  direct 
contact  with  Israel’s  national  history.  It  shed  an 
intense  light  upon  the  record  of  a great  spiritual 
crisis.  Criticism  thus  ceased  to  be  merely  literary, 
and  became  the  handmaid  of  the  history  of  religion. 
De  Wette’s  hypothesis  has  now  been  tested  by  the 
scholarship  of  a century,  and  Deuteronomy  is 
universally  regarded  as  the  key  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  spiritual  evolution  of  Israel. 

Attention  was  next  directed  to  the  Book  of 
Joshua,  which  the  Jewish  canon  sharply  separates 
from  the  Pentateuch  and  places  at  the  head  of  the 
‘ Former  Prophets.’  Already,  in  1792,  Geddes  had 
joined  it  to  the  Pentateuch,  regarding  it  as  ‘ com- 
piled by  the  same  author.’  Careful  and  minute 
investigation  convinced  de  Wette  and  Bleek  that 
this  procedure  was  correct.  The  real  affinities  of 
Joshua  are  with  the  writings  which  precede,  not 
with  those  which  follow,  it.  Of  the  ‘ Five  Books  of 
Moses’  it  forms  the  necessary  continuation  and 
completion,  taking  up  the  various  threads  of  the 
narrative  and  recording  how  the  promises  were 
fulfilled  and  the  laws  enforced.  Subsequent  criti- 
cism has  confirmed  this  view,  by  proving  that  each 
of  the  Pentateuchal  documents,  with  its  favourite 
hrases  and  formulae,  reappears  in  the  Book  of 
oshua.  Hence  it  is  now  the  established  practice 
to  speak  and  write  of  the  Hexateuch,  or  ‘ Six  Books  ’ 
(reOxos,  ‘ a weapon,  ’ being  post- Alexandrian  Greek 
for  a book),  instead  of  the  Pentateuch. 

For  the  next  half  century  there  was  one  inspir- 
ing name  which  dominated  the  study  of  the  OT. 
Wellhausen,  who  dedicated  his  Prolegomena  ‘to 
my  unforgotten  teacher,  Heinricli  Ewald,  with 
gratitude  and  honour,’  was  one  out  of  many  who 
felt  the  spell  of  this  scholar’s  genius.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  Ewald  lent  his  authority 
to  a hypothesis  which  for  a considerable  time 
retarded  rather  than  furthered  the  progress  of 
criticism.  He  began  where  Astruc  and  Eichhorn 
left  off,  and  neglected  Ilgen’s  discovery  of  the  two 
Elohists.  Regarding  an  undivided  Elohist  docu- 
ment, which  he  called  the  ‘ Book  of  Origins,’  as 
the  ‘ groundwork  ’ of  the  Hexateuch,  and  finding 
its  unmistakable  ideals  and  formulas  giving  order 
and  unity  to  the  whole  structure,  he  maintained 
that  the  Jahwist  sections  were  merely  added  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  Elohist.  This  was  the 
famous  ‘Supplement  Hypothesis.’  Defended  by 
Bleek,  Sclirader,  and  many  other  scholars,  it  was 
viewed  for  long  as  the  citadel  of  criticism  ; but  it 
could  not  permanently  stand  the  cross-fire  to 
which  it  was  subjecteri,  and  it  Jtas  now  no  more 
than  a historical  interest. 


In  1834,  Eduard  Reuss  was  lecturing  on  OT 
theology  at  Strassburg,  and  applying  his  strong, 
keen  intelligence  to  the  critical  problem,  which  lie 
approached  from  the  historical  rather  than  from  the 
literary  side.  He  found  it  psychologically  incon- 
ceivable that  a nation  should  begin  its  history  with 
a fully  developed  code  of  laws.  He  thought  it 
inexplicable  that  a whole  succession  of  prophets 
should  ignore  their  country’s  laws,  which  they  of 
all  men  ought  to  have  reverenced.  How  was  he  to 
solve  the  enigma  ? The  critical  movement,  at  the 
point  which  it  had  then  reached,  did  not  help  him 
much,  for  Deuteronomy  was  the  only  book  of  the 
OT,  apart  from  the  Prophets,  which  had  yet  been 
replaced  in  the  historical  environment  out  of  which 
it  grew.  Reuss’s  problem  was  to  determine  the 
age  and  origin  of  the  ‘ Law  of  Moses  ’ and  the 
‘ Psalms  of  David.’  The  answer  came  to  him,  as 
he  told  long  afterwards,  rather  as  an  intuition  than 
as  the  result  of  a careful  and  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion. It  was  this — that  in  the  true  historical 
sequence  the  Prophets  are  earlier  than  the  Law, 
and  the  Psalms  later  than  both.  In  the  following 
year  (1835)  practically  the  same  theory  was  in- 
dependently propounded  by  Vatke  in  his  Bibl. 
Theol.  wissenschaftlich  dargestellt,  and  by  George 
in  his  Die  dlteren  jud.  Feste.  If  neither  of  these 
books  commanded  any  great  attention,  the  reason 
was  that  they  were  too  theoretical.  They  did  not 
present  a thorough  analysis  of  the  language  and 
ideas  of  the  Books  of  Scripture.  Vatke’s  work 
was,  indeed,  a very  remarkable  instance  of  the 
successful  application  of  Hegelian  principles  to  the 
study  of  a national  and  literary  development.  But 
it  was  intended  only  for  the  initiated,  who  were 
sealed  of  the  tribe  of  Hegel.  The  author  warned 
off'  the  very  threshold  of  his  book  all  who  did  not 
understand  the  master’s  terminology.  Reuss,  who 
tried  to  read  it  and  failed,  deferred  the  publication 
of  his  own  conclusions  for  nearly  half  a century. 
His  L’Histoire  sainte  et  la  loi  appeared  only  in  1879, 
and  his  Geschichteder  Schriftendes  ATin  1881.  One 
of  his  most  brilliant  pupils,  K.  H.  Graf,  professor 
at  Leipzig,  had  forestalled  him  by  a dozen  years  in 
his  Geschichtl.  Bucher  des  AT  (1866),  and  conse- 
quently the  theory  is  known  to  all  the  world  as 
the  ‘ Grafian  Hypothesis.’ 

Hupfeld,  one  of  the  eminent  Hebraists  of  Halle, 
where  he  was  the  successor  of  Gesenius,  brought  a 
fresh  mind  to  the  problem  of  the  literary  composi- 
tion of  Genesis,  and  was  rewarded  with  more  suc- 
cess than  almost  any  previous  scholar.  Indeed,  it 
was  he  Avho  most  nearly  read  the  riddle  of  the 
sphinx,  and  it  is  a remarkable  fact  that  his  book. 
Die  Quellen  der  Genesis  (1853),  was  published 
exactly  a century  after  the  famous  Conjectures  of 
Astruc.  Having  shaken  off  the  obsession  of 
Ewald’s  ‘Supplement  Hypothesis,’  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  repeat  Ilgen’s  almost  forgotten 
discovery  of  the  two  distinct  Elohist  writers  in  the 
Pentateuch.  He  laid  bare  the  work  of  the  Priestly 
Writer  (the  second  Elohist).  He  demonstrated 
the  close  affinity  of  the  first  Elohist  to  the  Jahwist, 
and  the  wide  difference  between  both  and  the 
writer  of  the  Grundschrift.  Under  his  spell  each 
of  these  ancient  writers  seemed  to  come  forth  a 
living  personality,  with  a style  which  revealed  the 
man.  He  showed  that  the  additions  by  which  J 
was  alleged  to  have  supplemented  P were  often 
entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  latter’s  circle  of 
ideas.  His  own  theory  was  that  the  productions 
of  three  originally  independent  writers  (now  known 
as  J,  E,  and  P)  were  at  length  combined  by  an 
editor,  who — fortunately  for  us— left  his  sources 
much  as  he  found  them,  being  content  to  establish 
a merely  superficial  unity. 

The  literary  problem  of  the  authorship  of  the 
Hexateuch  was  thus  solved.  But  the  vitally  im- 
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portant  historical  question  of  the  date  of  the  several 
writers,  and  of  their  relations  to  the  other  authors 
of  the  OT,  still  left  much  work  to  do.  Graf,  as  we 
liave  seen,  was  inspired  by  the  teaching  of  Reuss, 
and  developed  his  master’s  theory  (op.  cit.  supra). 
Taking  the  date  of  the  publication  of  Deuteronomy 
(621  B.c.)  as  his  first  starting-point,  he  worked 
backwards  and  forwards  from  it.  By  careful  com- 
parisons he  proved  that  D is,  on  the  one  hand, 
much  more  fully  developed  than  the  law-book — 
small  in  size  but  great  in  value — known  as  the 
‘ Book  of  the  Covenant  ’ (Ex  20^^-23),  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  much  less  fully  developed  than  the 
Priestly  Code.  The  inference  was  inevitable  that 
these  three  strata  of  legislation  belong  to  three 
widely  separated  ages.  The  Priestly  Code,  how- 
ever, is  partly  historical,  partly  legal,  and  Graf 
felt  constrained  to  divorce  these  two  elements, 
ascribing  the  historical  to  a pre-exilic,  and  the 
legal  to  a post-exilic  date,  with  some  centuries 
between  them.  But  this  part  of  his  theory  com- 
mended itself  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left 
Aving.  As  the  Priestly  Code  is  a compact  and 
indivisible  whole,  and  as  the  style  of  its  narrative 
portions  difiers  in  no  way  from  the  style  of  its  legal 
sections,  it  must  as  a whole  be  either  pre-exilic  or 
post-exilic.  Now,  this  was  one  important  question 
as  to  which  the  most  eminent  critics  remained  for 
a while  divided  among  themselves.  Noldeke, 
Riehm,  and  Dillmann  were  on  the  one  side  ; Reuss, 
Kayser,  and  ultimately  Graf  himself,  on  the  other. 
Then  came  a new  generation  of  scholars,  with 
Duhm,  Kuenen,  and  Wellhausen  at  their  head, 
Avho  vigorously  attacked  the  problem  once  more, 
and  almost  unanimously  declared  in  favour  of  the 
post-exilic  theory,  thereupon  proceeding  to  adjust 
their  eonceptions  of  the  whole  OT  literature  and 
history  to  this  revolutionary  conclusion. 

Duhm  in  his  Theol.  der  Prophcten  (1875)  chose  a 
ncAv  point  of  view.  The  work  of  the  prophets  gave 
him  the  sure  historical  vantage-ground  from  Avhich 
he  could  look  both  before  and  after,  and  a keen 
scrutiny  of  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem  con- 
vinced him  that  the  phenomenon  of  prophecy  is 
independent  of  every  Mosaic  law  but  the  moral  laAV 
Avritten  in  the  heart.  To  him  the  great  prophets 
are  not  the  children  of  the  Law,  but  the  inspired 
creators  of  the  religion  of  Israel.  Prophecy  is  the 
supreme  initial  fact  which  transcends  explanation. 
The  Levitical  system,  Avhicli  gave  the  death-bloAv 
to  prophecy  in  the  post-exilic  age,  could  never  have 
been  its  nursing-mother  in  earlier  times.  The 
inner  expansion  of  the  prophetic  spirit  noAvhere 
requires  the  LaAV  for  its  explanation  or  illustration. 
The  traditional  succession  — Mosaism,  Prophecy, 
Judaism — cannot,  therefore,  be  maintained.  Juda- 
ism is  not  a mere  revival  of  antiquity  ; it  is  a neAV 
fact.  The  post-exilic  poems  sung  in  fervent  praise 
of  the  LaAV  have  a freshness  of  feeling  Avhich  be- 
tokens something  other  than  an  artificial  restora- 
tion. On  the  assumption  that  Ezra,  working  on 
the  basis  of  Ezekiel,  was  the  real  creator  of  Juda- 
ism, everything  becomes  clear.  While  the  Avhole 
previous  history  of  Israel,  internal  and  external, 
can  be  traced  out  independently  of  the  Priestly 
legislation,  the  Avhole  subsequent  history  is  just  the 
history  of  the  LaAV.  The  study  of  the  Prophets 
thus  proves  that  the  Grafian  hypothesis  is  both 
psychologically  and  historically  superior  to  the 
traditional  one.  For  it  is  less  likely,  as  Kuenen 
.says,  ‘that  the  so-called  “ Grundschrift ” dropped 
from  the  sky  some  fcAv  centuries  before  any  one 
Avanted  it  . . . than  that  it  grcAV  up  in  its  oAvn 
historical  envLi-onment  Avhen  its  hour  had  come’ 
(Histor.-Crit.  Inqxdry,  etc.,  Eng.  tr.  1886,  p. 
xxxvii  f.). 

Wellhausen’s  Gesch.  Israels  appeared  in  1878, 
and  of  its  reception  in  Germany  Pneiderer  says  : 


‘ The  arguments  for  the  new  hypothesis,  derived  from  the 
parallel  development  of  law,  ritual,  and  literature,  were  exhibited 
with  such  cogency  that  the  impression  produced  on  German 
theologians  (especially  of  the  younger  generation)  was  almost 
irresistible.  ...  It  was  a special  merit  in  AVellhausen’s  book  to 
have  excited  interest  in  these  questions  outside  the  narrow  circle 
of  specialists  by  its  skilful  handling  of  the  materials  and  its 
almost  perfect  combination  of  wide  historical  considerations 
with  the  careful  investigation  of  details,  and  to  have  thus 
removed  OT  criticism  from  the  rank  of  a subordinate  question 
to  the  centre  of  theological  discussion  ’ {Development  of  Theology, 
Eng.  tr.  1890,  p.  269). 

Kuenen  Avas  perhaps  justified  in  regarding 
the  publication  of  Wellhausen’s  book  ‘ as  the 
“crowning  fight”  in  the  long  campaign’  (op.  cit. 
p.  xxxix).  The  Avork  of  criticism  Avas  not  yet 
ended.  But,  at  any  rate,  its  methods  Avere  vindi- 
cated, and  its  main  results  assured.  The  subse- 
quent history  of  the  critical  movement  is,  therefore, 
outward  rather  than  inward,  supplying  matter  for 
an  interesting  chapter  of  general  Church  History, 
a record  of  the  spread  of  criticism  to  one  country 
after  another,  of  the  opening  of  the  doors  of  colleges 
and  schools  to  critical  teaching,  and  of  the  gradual 
leavening  of  the  modern  mind  Avith  a ncAv  concep- 
tion of  tlie  Bible  and  of  revelation.  Of  the  direction 
of  the  current  of  educated  opinion  there  cannot  be 
any  doubt. 

‘ For,  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking, 

Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain. 

Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  making, 

Comes  silent,  flooding  in,  the  main  ’ (A.  H.  Clough). 

It  Avould  be  strange  if  traditionalism  did  not 
make  a brave  fight  for  life,  and  the  battle  has  often 
waxed  liot.  Critical  freedom  has  sometimes  been 
purchased  at  a great  price.  Those  Avho  are  bom 
free  have  a sacred  heritage.  The  cause  of  the 
scientific  study  of  the  OT  has  been  championed 
and  won  for  England  by  Colenso  and  Stanley, 
Cheyne  and  Driver  ; for  Scotland  by  Davidson, 
Robertson  Smith,  and  G.  A.  Smith  ; for  America 
by  Briggs  and  Harper,  Toy  and  BroAvu— to  name 
in  each  instance  but  a feAv  scholars  out  of  many. 
Criticism  is  represented  in  modern  Judaism  by 
Montefiore,  and  the  writers  of  the  JE  •,  \n  the  Rom. 
Cath.  Church  by  the  Abb6  Loisy,  Baron  von 
Hiigel,  Pfere  Lagrange,  and  Salvatore  Minocchi. 
It  has  become,  as  Sanday  says,  international  and 
inter-confessional.  And,  since  all  light  and  truth 
are  of  God,  Biblical  science  can  bring  to  Churches 
and  nations  nothing  but  good.  It  is  inevitable 
that  the  art  of  criticism  should  sometimes  be 
practised  by  men  of  little  faith,  or  of  no  faith,  and 
that  in  their  case  the  critical  spirit  should  be 
captious  rather  than  sympathetic,  the  critical 
Aveapon  destructive  rather  than  constructive.  The 
fault  is  not  in  the  instrument  but  in  the  user.  Of 
two  scientists  Avho  study  the  open  book  of  Nature, 
one  sees  only  a strange  adjustment  of  the  atoms 
of  dead  matter,  Avhile  the  other  has  a vision  of  the 
living  garment  of  God.  And  of  tAvo  critics  of  the 
Bible,  Avhich  is  ‘ literature  and  not  dogma,’  the 
one  is  merely  conscious  of  the  pathetic  upAvard 
strivings  of  the  hiunan  sjjirit,  Avhile  the  other  boAvs 
in  reverence  before  a revelation  of  the  immanent 
God  of  truth  and  love. 

Appeal  is  often  made  from  criticism  to  archceolog}'.  Ex- 
ploration is  called  to  be  the  handmaid  of  revelation.  The  spade 
is  taken  to  confirm  the  pen.  Many  confident  statements  have 
been  circulated  in  the  name  of  this  romantic  young  science, 
which  is  bringing  so  many  old  things  to  light.  ‘ Wlierevcr 
archceology  has  been  able  to  test  the  negative  conclusions  of 
criticism,  they  have  dissolved  like  a bubble  into  the  air ' (Sayce, 
Monument  Facts  and  Higher  CHtical  Fancies,  p.  25).  Assyri- 
ology  ‘ has  for  ever  shattered  the  ‘ ‘ critical  ” theory  which  would 
put  the  Prophets  before  the  Law’  (p.  87).  From  buried 
palaces,  from  monuments,  from  long-lost  libraries,  ‘a  voice  has 
gone  up  rebuking  the  scorner’(J.  Orr,  The  Bible  under  Trial, 
p.  121).  But  is  criticism  really  opposed  by  the  facts  of  the 
monuments,  or  only  by  illegitimate  inferences  deduced  from 
these  facts?  On  many  points  arclneology  is  certainly  quite 
neutral,  and  on  many  others  it  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
views  of  the  critics.  While  it  has  to  some  extent  confirmed  the 
Bible  statements  regarding  Shishak,  Omri,  Ahab,  Jehu,  Sargon, 
and  Sennacherib  ; while  it  has  proved  that  the  art  of  wi'iting 
was  wide-spread  in  the  East  long  before  the  Hebrew  invasion  of 
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Canaan  ; while  it  has  found  in  Hammurabi  a law-giver  far  older 
than  Moses : it  has  not  hitherto  appreciably  affected  a single 
critical  conclusion  as  to  Israel’s  historical  and  literary  develop- 
ment. ' Archaeology  has  refuted  only  the  argument  which 
Prof.  Sayce  has  imaginatively  attributed  to  critics : the  argu- 
ments which  they  really  use,  with,  of  course,  the  entire  position 
which  depends  upon  them,  it  has  left  absolutely  untouched’ 
(Driver,  LOT^,  p.  xx).  Sayce,  Hommel,  and  Winokler  have 
rendered  splendid  service  as  archaeological  specialists,  and  every 
discovery  they  have  made  has  been  welcomed ; but  science 
would  prefer  to  receive  their  facts  neat,  instead  of  having  them 
diluted  with  cheap  anti-criticism.  Prof.  Orr  is  the  ablest 
opponent  of  criticism  in  this  country,  but  he  has  personally 
accepted  a good  many  of  its  results ; and,  when  he  still  contrasts 
the  traditional  with  the  modern  position  by  saying  that  ‘ the  one 
scheme  is  naturalistic ; the  other  is  positively  Christian : there 
must  in  the  long  run  be  a more  decisive  choice  between  them 
{ExpT(x.\ya.  [1907]  126),  he  is  needlessly  confusing  the  issue. 

The  progress  of  criticism  has  been  slow.  The 
labour  has  been  spread  over  a century  and  a half. 
Every  critical  theory  that  had  ever  been  advanced 
has  been  severely  tested  and  strenuously  contested. 
Criticism  is  bound  to  be  self-critical,  proving  all 
things  and  holding  fast  that  which  is  good.  It  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  finality  has  been  reached 
on  every  minor  detail  of  criticism.  All  along  the 
line  there  are  matters  that  stUl  await  adjustment. 
In  the  improvements  which  it  is  receiving  at  the 
hands  of  a new  generation,  the  Grafian  theory 
resembles  the  Darwinian. 

Allusion  can  be  made  to  only  a very  few  points.  (1)  The 
Jahwist  and  Elohist  have  often  been  called  ‘ prophetic  ’ writers, 
as  if  they  had  come  under  the  influence  of  Amos  and  Hosea ; 
but  Gunkel  has  made  it  appear  very  probable  that  the  stories  of 
J and  E,  which  in  his  view  represent  the  work  of  schools  rather 
than  of  individuals,  had  taken  shape  in  all  essentials  by  1200 
B.o.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  ‘ we  must  assume  their  existence 
in  order  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  the  Prophets,’  they 
have,  on  the  other  hand,  ‘ much  that  must  needs  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly offensive  to  the  Prophets  ’ (H.  Gunkel,  The  Legends  of 
Genesis,  Eng.  tr.  1901,  p.  140  f.).  (2)  l^ile  scholars  like  Baudissin 
and  Kittel  hold  that  the  Law  of  Holiness  (Lv  17-26)  precedes 
Deut.,  and  Driver  andRyle  that  it  is  later  than  Deut.,  but  prior 
to  Ezekiel,  Addis  has  argued  very  ably  for  placing  it  after  both 
these  writings  (Heb.  Rel.  p.  241  ff .).  (3)  The  division  of  Isaiah  into 
two  parts  at  ch.  40  is  indisputable,  but  in  both  parts  there  are 
sections  that  require  to  be  removed  into  different  historical 
settings,  and  in  nearly  all  the  Prophets  some  later  additions 
and  redactions  have  been  discovered.  (4)  The  Psalter  as  a whole 
is  probably  post-exilic,  but  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  scarcely 
possible  to  determine  the  precise  environment  into  which  each 
poem  should  be  fitted,  and  the  theory  that  many  of  the  Psalms 
reflect  Maccabaean  and  Ptolemaic  conditions  has  not  met  with 
much  acceptance.  (5)  The  Wisdom  literature  and  the  relation 
of  its  later  developments  to  Greek  thought  still  need  much 
attention.  WhUe  Job  is  recognized  as  post-exilic,  and  Ecclesi- 
astes may  be  little  older  than  Daniel  (which  belongs  to  the 
great  field  of  Apocalyptic  literature),  it  still  remains  probable 
that  the  kernel  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  represents  the  oral 
wisdom  of  Israel  in  the  time  of  the  monarchy. 

Some  gains  obtained  by  the  criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament  may  be  mentioned.  It  has  established 
the  broad  principles  that  ‘ God  never  spoke  a word 
to  any  soul  that  was  not  exactly  fitted  to  the 
occasion  and  the  man  ’ ; and  that  ‘ separate  . . . 
from  this  context,  ...  it  is  no  longer  the  same 
perfect  Word’  (Robertson  Smith,  OTJC^,  1892,  p. 
10  f. ).  It  has  reconstructed  the  history  of  Israel 
in  the  light  of  that  other  modern  principle — ‘ there 
is  no  history  but  critical  history.’  For  the  in- 
credible dogmas  of  verbal  inspiration  and  the  equal 
divinity  of  all  parts  of  Scripture,  it  has  substituted 
a credible  conception  of  the  Bible  as  the  sublime 
record  of  the  Divine  education  of  the  human  race. 
It  has  traced  the  development  of  the  religious  con- 
ceptions and  institutions  of  Israel  in  a rational 
order.  Moving  the  OT’s  centre  of  gravity  from 
the  Law  to  the  Prophets,  it  has  proved  that  the 
history  of  Israel  is  fundamentally  and  essentially 
the  history  of  Prophecy.  It  has  made  a sharp  and 
clear  distinction  between  historical  and  imaginative 
writing  in  the  OT,  and  so  enhanced  the  real  value  of 
both.  It  has  appreciated  the  simple  idylls  of  Israel’s 
folklore,  pervaded  and  purified  as  they  are  by  the 
spirit  of  the  earliest  prophets,  and  used  by  them  to 
transfuse  the  devotion  of  a higher  faith  into  the 
veins  of  the  ])eoj)le.  It  hastlirown  light— as  Astruc 
saw  that  it  would — on  the  many  duplicate,  and  even 


contradictory,  accounts  of  the  same  events  that 
are  found  in  close  juxtaposition.  It  has  explained 
the  moral  and  theological  crudities  of  the  Bible  as 
the  early  phases  of  a gradual  religious  evolution. 
It  has  denuded  the  desert  pilgrimage  of  literary 
glory,  only  in  order  to  enrien  the  Exile.  For  the 
‘ Psalms  of  David  ’ it  has  substituted  the  ‘ Hymn- 
book  of  the  Second  Temple,’  into  which  are  garnered 
the  fruits  of  the  religious  thought  and  feeling  of 
centuries.  To  the  legendary  wisdom  of  one  crowned 
head  it  has  preferred  the  popular  philosophy  of 
many  generations.  For  a religious  history  which 
looked  like  an  inverted  pyramid,  it  has  given  us 
one  which  is  comparable  to  an  ever-broadening 
stream — the  record  of  a winding  but  unwavering 
progress  in  the  moral  and  religious  consciousness 
of  a people.  Instead  of  crowding  the  most  complex 
institutions  and  ideals  into  the  infancy  of  the 
nation,  it  has  followed  the  order  of  nature — ‘ first 
the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  fuU  corn  in  the 
ear.’ 

Prof.  B.  D.  Eerdmans,  Kuenen’s  pupil  and  successor,  is  re- 
garded as  the  leader  of  a reaction.  He  begins  his  Alttest. 
Studien  (Giessen,  3 parts,  1908-10)  by  announcing  that  he  has 
quitted  the  Graf-Wellhausen-Kuenen  School.  Criticism  has  been 
wrong  from  the  outset.  ‘ Astruc  led  her  into  false  tracks  ’ (p.  iv). 

‘ The  theory  which  uses  the  Divine  names  as  a guide  through  the 
labyrinth  of  the  traditions  is  an  error,  and  must  be  set  aside’ 
(p.  94).  Instead  of  taUng  these  names  as  literary  criteria,  let 
us  have  an  historical-religious  investigation  of  their  meaning. 
In  the  ‘ Book  of  the  Covenant  ’ (Ex  20^-23®*),  ‘ Elohim  ’ cannot 
refer  to  the  God  of  Israel.  It  is  a real  plural.  The  ‘judges’ 
(Ex  216  226-  6)  are  gods.  This  is  the  key  with  which  the  new 
critical  school  opens  the  door.  Polytheism  is  to  be  found  not 
only  in  the  ‘ Book  of  the  Covenant,’  but  in  the  narratives  of 
Genesis.  ‘ For  the  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Israel  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  see  clearly  that  the  legends  which  have 
been  gradually  collected  in  Genesis  have  received  but  a faint 
monotheistic  colouring.’  Round  the  figures  of  the  patriarchs 
have  gathered  (1)  stories  in  which  the  polytheism  is  undisturbed, 
(2)  others  which  recognize  Jahweh  as  one  of  the  gods,  and  (3) 
others  in  which  the  polytheism  has  been  adapted  to  monothe- 
istic faith.  Some  parts  of  P — which  to  Eerdmans  is  ‘ a fiction  ’ 
— are  much  older  than  the  ExUe,  and  round  all  the  ancient 
legends  there  have  gradually  accumulated  many  additions  and 
redactions,  dating  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times. 

Eerdmans  has  failed  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  for  the 
recognition  of  J and  E in  the  Hexateuch  there  are  many  other 
important  criteria — language,  style,  point  of  view,  religious 
tendency — besides  the  Divine  names.  It  wUl  be  found  that  the 
difference  between  him  and  his  master  is  after  all  not  very 
great.  His  vigorous  and  suggestive  criticism  is  a trumpet-call 
to  all  OT  scholars  to  re-examine  their  position,  and  they  are 
cheerfully  responding ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  solid 
walls  of  P have  been  shaken. 

Literature  (chiefly  additional  to  books  cited  above). — J.  W. 
Colenso,  Pentateuch’ and  Book  of  Joshua  critically  examined, 
7 parts,  London,  1862-79;  Th.  Noldeke,  Die  AT  Literatur, 
Leipzig,  1868,  also  Untersuchungen  zur  Kritik  des  ATs,  Kiel, 
1869 ; A.  Kuenen,  Histor.  Krit.  Onderzoek^,  Leyden,  1885-93 
(Eng.  tr.  of  pt.  1 under  title  The  Hexateuch,  London,  1886); 
Karl  Budde,  Bibl.  Urgeschichte  unterswcht,  Giessen,  1883,  also 
Religion  of  Israel  to  the  Exile,  New  York  and  London,  1899 ; 
Ed.  Riehm,  Einleit.  in  das  AT,  Halle,  1889;  W.  W.  Graf 
Baudissin,  Oesch.  des  AT  Priesterthums,  Leipzig,  1889 ; A. 
Westphal,  Les  Sources  du  Pentateuque,  2 vols.,  Paris,  188^911; 
H.  Holzinger,  Einleit.  in  den  Hexateuch,  Freiburg,  1893  ; W. 
E.  Addis,  The  Documents  of  the  Hexateuch,  2 vols.,  London, 
1892-8,  also  Hebrew  Religion,  do.  1906 ; C.  A.  Briggs,  The 
Bible,  the  Church,  and  the  Reason,  Edinburgh,  1892,  also  The 
Higher  Criticism  of  the  Hexateuch,  New  York,  1893;  S.  R. 
Driver,  LOTS,  Edinburgh,  1909 ; W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC^,  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh,  1892 ; B.  W.  Bacon,  The  Genesis  of 
Genesis,  London,  1892  ; C.  H.  Cornill,  Einleit.  in  das  AT^, 
Freiburg,  1896  (Eng.  tr.,  2 vols.,  N.Y.  1907)  ; OT  Theologies,  of 
Schultz"  (Frankfort,  1896 ; Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1892),  Smend^ 
(Freiburg,  1899),  Piepenbring  (Berlin,  1886  ; Eng.  tr.,  New  York, 
1893),  Riehm  (ed.  Pahncke,  Halle,  1889),  A.  B.  Davidson  (Edin- 
burgh, 1904),  Duff  (London,  1892),  Bennett  (London,  1896); 
Histories  of  Israel,  of  Ewald^  (Gottingen,  1864-8),  Guthe 
(Freiburg,  1899),  Kittel  (Gotha,  1888-92;  Eng.  tr.,  London, 
1896-8),  Cornill  (Leipzig,  1898;  Eng.  tr.,  Chicago,  same  year); 
T.  K.  Cheyne,  Founders  of  OT  Criticism,  London,  1893,  also 
Jewish  Religious  Life  after  the  Exile,  New  York  and  London, 
1898  ; G.  A.  Smith,  Modem  Criticism  and  the  Preaching  of  the 
OT,  London,  1901 : J.  E.  McFadyen,  OT  Criticism  and  the 
Christian  Church,  London  and  N.Y. , 1903 ; W.  Sanday,  Inspira- 
tion, Oxford,  1893 ; F.  Giesebrecht,  Die  Grundziige  des  israelit. 
Religionsgeschichte,  Leipzig,  1904  ; F.  Hommel,  The  Anc.  Heb. 
Tradition,  London,  1897  ; A.  H.  Sayce,  Monument  Facts  and 
Higher  Critical  Fancies,  London,  1904  ; J.  Orr,  The  Problem  of 
the  OT,  London,  1906,  also  The  Bible  under  Trial,  do.  1907,  and 
The  Faith  of  a Modern  Christian,  do.  1910. 
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CRITICISM  (New  Test.). — The  critici.sni  of  the 
NT  may  he  treated  in  two  division.s — that  of  the 
Gospels  and  Acts,  and  that  of  the  remaining 
books.  In  the  Gospels  and  Acts  we  are  dealing 
with  narrative  material,  which  may,  therefore,  be 
approached  from  the  standpoints  and  methods  of 
(a)  literary,  (6)  historical,  criticism.  But  in  the 
Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse  we  have  to  do  with 
books  where  the  historical  element  is  subordinate 
and  the  literary  predominant.  Consequently,  liter- 
ary methods  of  criticism  will  find  further  scope 
than  historical  methods,  and  there  is  likely  to  be 
less  divergence  of  opinion  on  the  results  obtained. 

I.  Criticism  of  tub  Gospels  and  Acts.— 
To  the  dispassionate  inquirer  the  present  state  of 
this  department  of  investigation  must  be  strangely 
bewildering.  This  is  not  due  to  variation  of  ojiinion 
in  the  region  of  literary  criticism,  for  there  it  has 
long  been  seen  that  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
sure  results  is  very  limited  in  scope,  and  agreement 
has  been  largely  reached  on  all  points  where  agree- 
ment is  possible.  But,  in  the  region  of  historical 
inquiry,  results  are  surprisingly  contradictory,  and 
there  seems  at  present  to  be  no  likelihood  of  agree- 
ment being  reached. 

I.  Literary  criticism. — So  far  as  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  are  concerned,  important  results  have  been 
reached  by  the  methods  of  literary  criticism.  These 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows,  (a)  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  Second  Gospel  was  used  in  the 
compilationof  the  First  and  Third  Gospels.*  (b)  It 
has  tieen  further  shown  that  behind  the  First  and 
Third  Gospels  lies  a compilation  of  the  Lord’s  Say- 
ings ( = Q)  which  directly,  or  after  passing  through 
intermediate  stages,  was  used  by  the  editors  of 
these  later  Gospels.^  (c)  It  has  also  been  made 
probable  that  the  editor  of  the  Third  Gospel  used, 
in  addition  to  Mark  and  Q,  at  least  a third  written 
source  ; but  no  agreement  has  been  reached  as  to 
its  scope.®  (d)  Some  recent  attempts  to  analyze 
the  Second  Gospel  into  two  or  more  documents 
which  were  originally  distinct  rely  more  upon 
historical  considerations  than  upon  purely  literary 
methods,  and  are  too  recent  to  have  been  fully 
considered.^ 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  literary  critical  methods 
have  recently  found  much  play.  Wellhausen®  has 
attempted  to  find  traces  of  composite  authorship, 
and  he  has  been  followed  by  Spitta,®  who  endea- 
vours to  distinguish  between  a Grundschrift,  to 
which  he  assigns  a very  high  historical  value,  and 
a Bearbeitung . But  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  unity  of  the  book  is  not  too  apparent  to  be 
lightly  shaken.'* 

The  attempt  to  analyze  the  Acts  into  its  original 
sources  finds  ever  new  disciples.  The  latest  is 
Harnack,®  who  finds  in  Ac  2-15  a compilation  of 
three  documents.  But  the  grounds  alleged  do  not 
seem  adequate  to  support  the  conclusions.®  On 
the  other  hand,  the  identity  of  the  editor  of  the 
Acts  with  the  writer  of  the  ‘We’  sections  and 

1 Studies  in  the  Synoptic  Problem,,  ed.  Sanday,  1911. 

2 For  recent  attempts  to  reconstruct  Q,  see  A.  Harnack,  Say- 
ings of  Jesus,  Eng.  tr.,  Lond.  1903  ; B.  Weiss,  ‘Die  Quellen  der 
synopt.  tJberlieferung  ’ {TC  x.\xii.  3 [1908]) ; and  Studies  in  the 
Synoptic  Problem  (ut  supra). 

3 Weiss,  op.  cit. 

4 Wendling,  Die  Entstehung  des  Marcus-Evangelhims,  Tubin- 
gen, 1908  ; Bacon,  The  Beginnings  of  Gospel  Story,  New  Haven, 
1909.  See  ‘ Survey  of  Eecent  Literature  on  Synoptic  Gospels,’ 
in  Review  of  Theology  and  Philosophy,  July  1909 ; and  Williams, 
in  Studies  in  the  Synoptic  Problem. 

3 Das  Evangelium  Johannis,  Berlin,  1908. 

8 Das  Johannes-Evangelium  als  Quelle  der  Gcschichte  Jesu, 
Gottingen,  1910. 

1 See  in  criticism  of  Wellliauson,  Gregory,  Wellhau.sen  und, 
Johaimes,  Leipzig,  1910 ; for  earlier  ‘ Partition  Tlieories,’  Sanday, 
Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Oxford,  100,') ; and,  for  recent 
literature.  Review  of  Theol.  and  Phil.,  Feb.  1911,  and  Bacon,  The 
Fourth  Gospel  in  Research  and  Debate,  New  York,  1910. 

8 The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Eng.  tr.,  Lond.  1909. 

8 See  Clemen,  in  the  Ilibbert  Journal,  July  1910,  p.  780  ff. 


with  the  editor  of  the  Third  Gospel  has  received 
the  weighty  support  of  Harnack  himself,  and  on 
purely  literary  grounds  is  hardly  deniable.*  Those 
who  aislike  this  conclusion  have  to  fall  back  upon 
historical  considerations. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  literary 
criticism  in  its  efforts  to  determine  or  to  detect 
underlying  sources  in  the  narrative  literature  of 
the  NT.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  most  important 
and  assured  results  have  been  reached  in  those 
cases  where  the  data  are  the  fullest.  The  use  of 
Mark  in  Matthew  and  Luke  has  been  rather 
observed  than  discovered ; and,  if  Mark  did  not 
exist,  literary  analysis  certainly  could  not  recon- 
struct it  out  of  the  later  Gospels.  For  that  very 
rea.son,  attempts  to  reconstruct  Q can  be  at  the 
best  but  tentative.  The  attempted  analysis  of 
these  books  into  sources  which  are  not  now  extant 
is  a matter  of  great  difficulty,  arising  from  the 
fact  that  the  writers  have  so  re-cast  any  sources 
which  they  may  have  used  that  reconstruction  of 
them  is  now  almost  impossible.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  attempts  on  purely  literary  grounds  to 
re-discover  sources  used  in  the  Acts  are  little  likely 
to  succeed. 

2.  Historical  criticism. — It  is,  however,  in  the 
region  of  historical  criticism  that  the  variety  of 
opinion  spoken  of  above  chiefly  exists.  And  the 
reason  of  it  is  not  far  to  seek.  Inquirers  into  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  are  divided,  broadlj’  speaking, 
into  two  classes,  guided  by  dift'erent  conceptions  as 
to  the  right  method  of  approaching  the  narratives, 
and  consequently  employing  different  standards 
or  criteria  in  estimating  their  value  as  historical 
material. 

(1)  Investigators  of  the  first  class  start  from  the 
as.sumption  that  the  facts  of  history  which  lie 
behind  the  narratives  are  purely  natural  facts, 
similar  in  nature  to  other  facts  known  to  us.  In 
particular,  they  take  it  for  granted  that  .lesus  was 
a man,  whose  personality  underwent  the  normal 
process  of  gradual  development,  so  that  the  growth 
of  His  intellectual  conceptions  can  be  traced  on 
psychological  lines.  Inquirers  who  are  guided  bj' 
principles  like  these  are,  of  course,  bound  to  apply 
to  the  material  before  them  such  criteria  as  the 
following,  (a)  Does  a writer  state  as  fact  an  event 
which  lies  outside  the  range  of  the  known  laws  of 
Nature  ? Then,  not  only  did  the  alleged  event  not 
happen,  but  some  account  must  be  given  of  the 
nature  of  the  process  which  enabled  the  writer  to 
state  as  fact  what  is  incredible.  Under  this  head 
the  whole  of  the  so-called  miraculous  element  in 
the  Gospels  and  Acts  is  removed  from  the  sjihere 
of  history,  and  translated  into  the  realm  of  myth, 
legend,  popular  exaggeration,  symbolism,  allegory, 
or  transference  of  the  miraculous  from  otlier  de- 
partments of  tradition  into  the  life  of  Jesus.  In 
the  early  days  of  criticism  this  generally  led  to  the 
transference  of  the  Gospels  into  the  2nd  cent.,®  in 
order  to  allow  time  for  tlie  gTowth  of  legend  round 
the  few  traditional  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  More 
recently  it  has  been  argued  that  such  growth  may 
have  been  very  rapid,  and  is  consistent  with  a 1st 
cent,  date  for  the  Gospels.®  (b)  The  mental  develoii- 
ment  of  Jesus  must  be  similar  to  our  own,  and  it 

1 Luke  the  Physician,  Eiig.  tr.,  Lond.  1907  ; see  also  J.  C. 
Hawkins,  Uorce  Synopticce,  Lond.  1899. 

8 The  Second  Gospel  is  now  most  generally  assigned  to  A.n. 
60-70,  the  Third  to  c.  a.d.  80,  ami  the  First  to  varying  dates 
between  the  publication  of  Mark  and  the  end  of  the  century. 
The  tendency  nowadays  is  to  push  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the 
Acts  backwards  rather  than  forwards.  This  is  illustrated  by 
Harnack’s  admission  that  tlie  .\cts  may  have  been  written  ‘ so 
earlyas  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  <lccade  of  the  lirst  century  ’ 
{Acts,  p.  297). 

3 Harnack  now  (Ncuc  ITntersuch.  rur  Apostelgeschichte, 
Leijjzig,  1911)  places  Acts  before  the  death  of  St.  I’aul,  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Luke  earlier,  and  St.  Matthew  shortly  before  or 
after  A.n.  70.  The  present  writer  has  argued  for  a date  about 
A.D.  60  for  St.  Matthew  (E.vp'T,  July  1910). 
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is  not  possible  that  He  could  have  taught  doctrines 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  logically  inconsistent. 
This  has  been  applied  in  particular,  in  recent 
times,  to  the  problem  of  the  eschatological  teach- 
ing in  the  Gospels  as  compared  with  the  moral 
teaching  of  Christ.  Christ,  it  is  argued,  cannot 
have  been  both  the  same  unclouded  thinker  of  the 
moral  sayings  and  the  apocalyptic  fanatic  of  the 
eschatological  passages.  We  must,  therefore,  give 
up  one  of  the  two  as  historical,  and  the  teaching 
generally  chosen  as  most  conveniently  to  be  gob 
rid  of  is  the  eschatological, ^ which  is  then  re- 
garded as  an  intrusion  into  Christ’s  teaching  of 
elements  derived  from  Jewish  Apocalyptic  writ- 
ings, remoulded  in  Christian  circles.  Of  course, 
on  lines  like  these  the  task  of  criticism  is  very 
largely  one  of  explaining  away  the  evidence  which, 
at  first  sight,  the  Gospels  set  before  us  as  to  the 
facts  of  Christ’s  life. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  here  an  exhaustive 
list  of  all  the  ways  in  which  criticism  attempts  to 
do  this,  but  the  following  are  some  of  them  : — 

Adaptation  of  Christ’s  life  to  the  narrative  and  prophecies  of 
the  OT.  (This  would  account  in  part  for  the  narrative  of  the 
Virginal  conception,  the  stories  of  the  Magi,  and  of  the  flight 
into  Egypt,  etc.)  Adaptation  to  His  life  of  heathen  mythology 
(the  Virgin  birth).  Adaptation  to  His  life  of  the  current  Jewish 
doctrine  of  the  Messiah.  The  attribution  to  Him  of  sayings 
prophetic  of  later  events,  e.g.,  the  manner  of  His  death,  or  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  hardening  into  narratives  of  fact  of 
words  spoken  by  Him  in  allegory  or  metaphor. 

The  main  difficulties  which  many  will  feel  with 
criticism  of  this  kind  are  these  : — 

(a)  It  starts  from  presuppositions  with  which  the  evidence  of 
the  narratives  immediately  conflicts.  (6)  Its  methods  of  explain- 
ing the  origin  and  genesis  of  much  of  the  evidence  are  conjectural 
and  fanciful — not  the  application  of  scientific  principle,  but  an 
appeal  to  any  or  every  supposed  cause  that  might  have  given  rise 
to  the  creation  of  the  evidence,  (c)  Its  results  are  hopelessly 
precarious.  The  Jesus  who  emerges  from  its  labours  is  some- 
times a simple-minded  lover  of  God,  who  is  crushed  between  the 
political  and  theological  wheels  of  His  day  ; sometimes  an  ethical 
teacher  of  high  value  ; sometimes  a dreamy  enthusiast,  who  died 
because  He  deluded  Himself  into  the  belief  that  He  was  the 
Messianic  King.  The  Gospels,  as  manipulated  by  the  uncertain 
methods  of  this  sort  of  criticism,  seem  capable  of  yielding  a 
picture  of  any  sort  of  Jesus  that  the  critic  desires. 

(2)  Investigators  of  the  second  class  approach 
the  subject  from  a very  much  wider  and  more 
liberal  historical  background.  They  argue  that  a 
cursory  reading  of  the  Gospels  gives  us  at  once  a 
consistent  picture  of  One  whose  personality,  whilst 
truly  human,  yet  transcends  the  limits  of  human 
personality  as  elsewhere  known  to  us.  They, 
further,  argue  that  the  same  kind  of  evidence 
which  is  given  to  us  in  the  Gospels  is  also  given, 
without  break  of  continuity,  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  ; so  that  the  Gospels  are  only  a 
first  stage  in  a continuous  stream  of  evidence  to  a 
Person,  dead  yet  living,  human  yet  more  than 
human.  In  view  of  this  deepest  and  most  profound 
fact  of  human  experience,  we  cannot,  they  urge, 
apply  to  the  Gospel  evidence  those  rough  and 
ready  tests  of  the  historical  which  critics  of  the 
first  class  are  so  eager  to  use.  Christ  is  reported 
to  have  worked  a miracle.  The  critics  of  the  first 
class  say  at  once : (a)  ‘ The  miracle  did  not 
happen’ ; therefore  (b)  ‘the  narrative  is  very  late,’ 
or  (c)  ‘it  is  to  be  explained  as  due  to  one  of  the 
causes  summarized  above,’  and  (d)  ‘it  is  worthless 
as  evidence  of  historical  fact.’  Christ  is  rejiorted 
to  have  worked  a miracle.  The  critic  of  the  second 
class  will  say  at  once,  ‘Why  not?’  ‘What  does 
this  mean  save  that  from  the  inexhaustible 
treasure-house  of  the  Personality  of  Jesus  flowed 
some  influence  or  power  which  so  dazzled  the 
minds  of  the  witnesses  that  they  recorded  their 
impression  in  the  simple  words  that  have  come 
down  to  us  ? ’ Or,  again  : Christ  is  re2)orted  as 
having  taught  moral  jiriueiples  whicli  presuppose 

1 But  see  A.  Schweitzer  {The  Quest  of  the  Ilistorical  Jesus, 
En^.  tr.,  bond,  ]910),whorightly  refuses  to  eliminate  the  eschato- 
logical  element  from  the  life  of  Christ,  but  over-emphasizes  it.  I 


the  continuance  of  liuman  society,  and  as  having 
spoken  about  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  as  something 
which  was  to  leaven  human  society.  He  is  also 
reported  as  having  announced  the  near  approach 
of  the  Kingdom,  and  His  own  ‘ Coming  ’ to  in- 
augurate it,  as  the  ‘ Son  of  Man  ’ coming  ‘ on  the 
clouds  of  heaven.’  Critics  of  the  first  class  say 
at  once : ‘ Christ  cannot  have  spoken  these  two 
divergent  lines  of  teaching.  We  must  choose 
between  them.’  Critics  of  the  second  class  will 
rather  argue  that  we  are  dealing  with  two  types 
of  teaching  which  are  ultimately  harmonious ; 
that  difficulties  arise  if  we  unduly  press,  or  too 
literally  interpret,  sayings  of  the  one  or  the  other 
type  ; and,  in  particular,  that  underlying  the  apoca- 
lyptic utterances  are  statements  of  profound  truth 
as  to  the  future  of  the  world,  and  of  the  relation  of 
Christ  to  humanity,  which  are  essential  for  a right 
understanding  of  His  being. 

So  long  as  NT  critics  start  from  different 
assumptions,  and  employ  different  methods,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  will  arrive  at  different  con- 
clusions. It  is  clear  that  sooner  or  later  some 
agreement  must  be  reached,  if  possible,  as  to  the 
truly  scientific  method  of  approaching  the  Gospels 
and  Acts,  and  as  to  the  principles  or  criteria  by 
which  we  are  to  test  their  historical  value.  In 
other  words,  are  we  or  are  we  not  to  look  upon 
them  as  isolated  records  which  can  be  examined  in 
and  for  themselves,  regardless  of  the  continual 
corroboration  in  history  of  the  more  than  human 
Personality  to  which  they  bear  witness  ? Or,  is 
the  rejiresentation  of  J esus  as  given  in  the  Gospels 
as  a whole  one  which  the  experience  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  later  history  has  proved  to  be 
substantially  true?  If  tbe  latter  be  the  truer 
alternative,  we  shall  be  bound  to  approach  the 
Gospel  with  some  such  canons  of  criticism  as  these : — 
(a)  We  are  dealing  with  a record  of  One  whose 
personality  and  force  of  character  transcend,  as  is 
proved  by  the  witness  of  history,  all  human  know- 
ledge. We  cannot,  therefore,  rule  out  as  evidence 
statements  which  ascribe  to  Him  power  and  in- 
fluence which  are  not  found  in  normal  experience 
of  life,  (b)  There  is,  therefore,  a general  prob- 
ability in  favour  of  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel 
narratives.  The  area  of  uncertainty  arises  later 
in  the  attempt  to  reconstruct  from  them  the 
original  facts  as  they  occurred.  For  instance,  the 
narrative  of  the  raising  of  Jairus’  daughter  will 
leave  us  with  the  certainty  that  an  impression  was 
made  on  the  minds  of  the  witnesses  of  that  event 
that  a dead  person  had  been  brought  back  again 
to  life.  What  ‘ death  ’ and  ‘ life  ’ here  involve  can 
never  be  known  to  us.  The  substantial  fact  is 
that  the  force  and  power  of  the  Personality  of 
Jesus  effected  this  astonishing  thing  that  the 
girl,  who  otherwise  would  have  been  numbered 
with  the  dead,  took  her  place,  through  His  in- 
fluence, once  more  in  the  world  of  living  men  and 
women. 

The  question  of  the  necessity  of  approaching  the 
Gospels  as  historical  witnesses,  with  some  sort  of 
presuppositions  in  favour  of,  or  against,  their  testi- 
mony, has  not  yet  been  treated  in  a serious  scientific 
manner.  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  the 
fact  that  historians  approach  all  ancient  documents 
with  certain  presuppositions.  These  are,  in  large 
part,  inferences  drawn  from  our  experience  of  life 
treated  as  a whole.  The  question  concerning  the 
Gospels  takes  the  form  whether  there  is  in  our 
exjierience  any  element  whicli  should  influence  us 
in  the  case  of  these  books  which  is  absent  when  we 
are  dealing  with  other  ancient  literature.  The 
historian  who  answers  No  will  necessarily  approach 
the  Gospels  with  a presupposition  against  their 
evidence.  And  this  presupposition  seems  to  be  due 
to  a denial  on  his  part  of  an  element  in  life  which 
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others  aflirin,  and  which  causes  them  to  say  Yes. 
This  element  is  tlie  sustained  witness  of  tlie  Chris- 
tian consciousness  to  a Personality  now  acting  upon 
human  life,  of  which  they  find  the  first  account  in 
the  Gospel  history.  It  has  always  claimed  to  be 
not  merely  witness  to  the  powerful  inlluence  exerted 
by  the  life  of  Jesus  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  but 
witness  to  the  influence  of  Jesus  Himself,  exerted 
on  individuals,  not  merely  through  the  record  of 
His  life,  as  the  memory  of  a dead  friend  may 
inlluence  one  living,  but  immediately  as  living 
Spirit  upon  living  spirit.  This  sustained  witness 
is  a psychological  fact  which  is  deserving  of  more 
serious  treatment  than  has  hitherto  been  accorded 
to  it.  If  it  is  in  any  sense  true  as  a phenomenon 
of  consciousness,  then  it  necessarily  becomes  a pre- 
sujrposition  with  which  the  inquirer  must  approach 
the  Gosjjel  evidence.  If  the  Personality  of  Jesus 
acts  upon  consciousness  through  the  whole  period 
of  history  since  His  death  in  a way  in  which  no 
other  personality  known  to  us  has  ever  acted,  then 
it  will  be  clearly  unscientific  to  apply  to  the  record 
of  His  life  the  same  axiomatic  rules,  as  to  what  is 
or  is  not  probable,  that  we  are  tempted  to  ajqily  to 
the  evidence  as  to  the  personality  of  ordinary  in- 
dividuals. This  does  not  make  any  investigation 
into  the  life  of  Jesus  useless,  or  lead  us  to  accept  as 
literally  true  anything  or  everything  that  has  been 
recorded  about  Him.  The  ordinary  rules  of  his- 
torical investigation  will  ai)ply  in  large  part  to 
the  Gospels  as  to  other  ancient  literature.  But 
it  will  cause  us  to  exercise  caution  in  ruling  out 
evidence  which  points  to  the  presence  in  Him  of 
resources  of  power  over  psychical  and  natural 
phenomena  which  we  should  reject  in  other 
cases. 

What  has  been  said  above  applies  mainly  to  the 
Gospels,  yet  it  also  concerns  the  Acts.  For  there, 
too,  the  same  question  arises.  When  we  read 
anything  that  is  of  a non-natural  kind,  are  we  on 
that  ground  to  relegate  it  to  a position  of  late  date 
and  historical  valuelessness  ? This  is  what  Harnack 
does,  e.g.,  with  Ac  1.  He  speaks  of  the  narrative 
of  the  Ascension  which  it  contains  as  probably  the 
latest  tradition  in  the  Book.^  The  only  reason 
apparently  for  that  judgment  is  the  nature  of  the 
event  recorded.  But  what  if  behind  the  narrative 
lies  a historical  fact,  the  precise  nature  of  which 
can  only  be  dimly  surmised  behind  the  strong 
colours  in  which  it  has  been  painted  ? Christ  had 
left  the  disciples  finally  : that  they  knew.  No 
more  would  He  appear  to  them  as  at  the  Galilman 
Lake.  He  was  henceforth  to  be  with  them  in 
another  sense.  And  He  was  to  come  again.  What 
if  some  strange  experience  of  fact  lies  behind  this 
narrative?  Need  it  then  be  so  late  in  date  ? What 
prevents  it  from  being  one  of  the  earliest  traditions 
of  the  Christian  Church  ? St.  Paul  is  witness  to 
such  a tradition. 

Criticism  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  which  is  based 
on  quite  unscientific  presuiqiositions — that  is  the 
point — introduces  hopeless  confusion  into  NT  criti- 
cism. It  condemns  offhand  certain  narratives  as 
fictitious,  and  then  invents  the  most  inqu'obable 
causes  to  account  for  their  genesis  and  growth. 
This  is  not  criticism  based  on  principle,  but  arbi- 
trary and  captious  rejection  of  evidence.  We 
want,  if  possible,  some  sort  of  scientific  method  or 
principle,  and  this  can  be  reached  oidy  by  a pre- 
liminary investigation  of  all  the  facts,  dhrist  as 
presented  in  the  Gospels,  Christ  as  experienced  in 
history,  Christ  as  experienced  in  modern  life,- — is 
this  ail  of  a )iiece,  one  long  consecutive  witness  to 
a supernatural  Christ?  If  so,  wlmtever  other 

1 Harnack  actually  makes  the  presence  in  the  A,cts  of  the 
narrative  of  the  Ascension  an  aiyunicnt  against  ascrihing  the 
book  to  a (late  before  a.d.  78,  though  on  other  grounds  he 
inclines  to  an  earlier  date  (p.  21)1).  Hut  see  now  his  more 
recent  treatment  of  the  date  of  Acts  (cf.  p.  31 9*',  note  3,  above). 
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method  may  be  wTong,  nothing  can  be  more  funda- 
mentally unsound  than  the  attempt  to  go  to  the 
Gospels  and  from  the  first  to  eliminate  that  elemei.'; 
to  which  Go.spel.s,  history,  modern  con.^-ciou.siie'  -, 
all  alike  bear  testimony. 

The  above  considerations  apply  also  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  But  here  the  further  question  arises.  Is 
the  Christ  here  presented  the  same  as  the  Jesus  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels?  Is  there,  in  other  words, 
behind  the  Fourth  Gospel  a substantial  basis  of 
historical  fact,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the 
translation  of  this  into  the  language  and  thought 
of  the  period  of  the  writer  or  writers  who  compo.sed 
the  book  half  a century  or  more  after  Christ's  life  ? 
To  that  question  different  answers  will  probably 
always  be  given  by  people  who  approach  the  Go.spel 
with  different  ])resuppositions.  Interest  ha."-  re- 
cently been  directed  in  particular  to  the  narrative 
of  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  On  the  one  hand,  it  i.- 
contended  that,  in  view  of  the  importance  which 
attaches  to  it  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  it  could  nor 
have  been  omitted  in  the  Synoptic  tiospel.s  if  it 
was  a fact  of  history  with  which  the  vriters  of 
those  Gospels  were  acquainted. ^ On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  urged  that  the  narrative  does  not 
receive  the  emphasis  which  some  modern  critics 
assign  to  it,-  and  that  the  argument  from  the 
silence  of  St.  Mark  and  the  other  Synoptic  writers 
is  hopelessly  precarious.®  In  the  debate  about 
the  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  interest  has 
centred  largely  in  the  theory  of  Schwartz  ^ (bused 
upon  an  alleged  statement  of  Fapias  that  James 
and  Jolin  were  killed  by  the  Jews)  tliat  John  died 
too  early  to  admit  of  his  being  the  author  of  the 
Gospel.® 

Quite  recently  the  whole  .lohannine  question  has 
been  raised  into  a new  atmosphere  by  a new  ilis- 
covery.  The  old  axiom  of  critical  writers  who 
denied  the  .lohannine  authorshi|)  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  was  that  the  book  is  thoro\ighly  Alex- 
andrian in  spirit  and  jihraseology.  Some  writers 
have  always  urged  that,  in  spite  of  aiq)arent 
parallels  with  Alexandrian  terminology,  it  is 
thoroughly  Hebraic.  This  has  recently  received 
striking  conlirmation  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 
In  1909,  Bendel  Harris  published  from  a Syriac  DIS 
a volume  to  which  he  gave  the  title  OdesandFsahns 
of  Solomon.  He  argued  that  these  Odes  were  not 
Gnostic,  but  Christian,  and  that  they  date  from 
the  last  quarter  of  the  1st  century.  Harnack® 
believes  them  to  be  of  .lewish  origin,  edited  by  a 
Christian.  If  he  is  right,  it  follows  that  a largo 
part  of  the  supposed  Ale.xandrian  element  in  the 
Fourth  Gosi)el  is  really  Jewish.  And  Harnack 
draws  the  conclusion  that  ‘in  the  Johannine  theo- 
logy, apart  from  the  I’rologue,  there  is  nothing 
essentially  Hellenic  ’ (p.  119).  If  this  is  true,  anil 
if  the  date  assigned  to  the  Odes  is  right,  a great 
many  arguments  for  a ‘2nd  cent,  date  for  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  and  a largo  number  of  objections  to  the 
Johannine  authorship,  cease  to  have  any  validity. 
It  is  possible  that  the  ‘ Odes  of  Solomon  ’ will 
prove  as  epoch-making  for  the  .rohannine  question 
as  was  the  publication  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  for 
the  Synoptic  Gospels.’ 

1 F.  0.  Bmkitt,  The  Gospel  Ilistorj/  and  its  Transmission, 
Ellin.  190G,  ]).  221  IT. 

2 J.  AnnitageKobinson,  The  HistoricalCharacter  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  Loiul.  1908,  p.  3-1  ft'. 

3 w.  Samiay,  The  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  GosjkI,  Oxt.  1906, 
p.  170  f. 

■*  ‘ liber  den  Tod  der  Siihno  Zebediii,’  in  Abhandl.  d.  kdniijl. 
Gescllsch.d.  ]Visscnsch.zuGuttingcn,T\\\\. -iust.  Klasse,  newser., 
vii.  6. 

3 See  nsainst  tliia  Sanday,  p.  103  ft. ; Arinitase  llobinson, 
p.  04  ft'.  Of.  also  Spitla’s  examination  of  Schwartz's  thoori  in 
ZFTW  xi.  [19101  39  ft.,  and  Scliwartz’s  reply,  il>.  p.  89  ft. 

9 ‘ Ein  jiid.-chrisUiches  I’sahnlmoh  ans  dom  ersten  .l.ahrhnn- 
dort  ’ (7'()  Ml.  v.  [1910]  4,  pnhlislied  separately,  Leipzi}.',  1910'). 

t See,  on  tlie  Odea,  Strachan,  in  K.rpT,  Dot.  1910  ; Bernard,  in 
JThSt,  Oct.  1910  (holds  the  Odes  to  he  Christian  Baptismal 
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II.  Criticism  of  the  Epistles  and  Apoc- 
alypse.— I.  The  Pauline  Epistles, — The  move- 
ment of  criticism  in  recent  years  with  regard  to 
the  Pauline  Epistles  has  been  in  the  direction  of  a 
return  to  tradition.  With  few  exceptions,  critical 
writers  are  disposed  to  admit  as  Pauline  1 and  2 
Thess.,  Gal.,  1 and  2 Cor.,  Romans,  Philippians, 
and  Philemon.  Of  these,  2 Thess.  is  the  most 
doubted.  It  is  argued  that,  viewed  as  literature, 
it  reads  like  an  imitation  of  the  First  Epistle, 
whilst  from  a theological  point  of  view  the  second 
chapter  presents  us  with  an  eschatology  different 
from  that  found  elsewhere  in  St.  Paul.  Harnack  * 
has  recently  attempted  to  meet  this  second  ob- 
jection, and  to  preserve  the  letter  for  St.  Paul  by 
the  novel  argument  that  the  First  Epistle  was 
written  to  the  Gentile  converts  at  Thessalonica, 
whilst  the  Second  was  written  for  the  Jewish 
converts  there. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy  with  respect  to  the 
date  of  writing  and  the  people  addressed.  The 
theory  revived  and  advocated  by  Ramsay,  that  the 
Churches  addressed  are  to  be  found  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Galatia,  would 
make  It  possible  to  date  the  letter  at  any  time 
after  St.  Paul’s  visit  to  these  Churches  on  his 
second  journey.  Thus  Zahn  ^ dates  it  from  Corinth 
on  the  second  journey.  Ramsay  ® himself  prefers 
a somewhat  later  date,  from  Antioch,  between  the 
second  and  third  journeys.  Against  this  it  may 
be  urged  that  St.  Paul  would  probably  have 
preferred  to  make  a personal  visit  from  a place  so 
near  to  Southern  Galatia  as  Antioch,  instead  of 
writing  a letter.  Others  still  prefer  the  older 
chronology,  which  placed  the  letter  in  close  con- 
nexion with  1 and  2 Cor.  and  Romans.  A com- 
parison of  Ac  16®  with  18^®  favours  the  view  that 
the  editor  of  the  Acts  believed  that  St.  Paul  visited 
the  old  kingdom  of  Galatia ; but  that  does  not,  of 
course,  settle  the  question  of  the  locality  of  the 
churches  to  which  the  letter  was  written.  The 
strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the  later  date  is 
the  close  resemblance  in  tone  between  Galatians 
and  Romans. 

The  return  to  a traditional  position  spoken  of 
above  is  illustrated  by  the  present  state  of  critical 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians. 
A generation  ago  it  was  assigned  to  the  2nd  cent, 
by  a majority  of  critical  writers,  the  arguments 
alleged  being  that  the  Epistle  contained  a Christo- 
logy  too  developed  for  the  age  of  St.  Paul,  and  that 
the  false  teaching  was  a 2nd  cent,  form  of  Gnosti- 
cism. But,  although  some  of  the  more  advanced 
critical  writers  still  believe  it  to  be  post-Pauline, 
the  view  is  gaining  ground  that  the  Christology 
is  not  necessarily  un-Pauline,  and  that  the  teach- 
ing, if  in  any  sense  Gnostic,  is  an  early  form  of 
Gnosticism,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  place  out- 
side the  life  of  St.  Paul. 

Denial  of  the  authenticity  of  Ephesians  is  more 
wide-spread.  Its  theology  is  said  to  be  too  ad- 
vanced for  St.  Paul,  especially  in  respect  of  the 
Person  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Church ; 
whilst  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  address  to 
Ephesus  with  the  entire  lack  of  local  colour  has 
never  been  quite  satisfactorily  explained.  But,  if 
Colossians  be  admitted  to  be  Pauline,  these 

IlymnB  dating  from  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr] ; Menzies,  In- 
terpreter, Oct.  1910  (the  Odes  regarded  as  written  by  Gentiles 
imiiressed  with  the  truth  of  the  Jewish  religion];  Spitta,  in 
ZNTW  xi.  (1910]  193  ff.  and  259  fP.  [holds  strongly  to  Jewish 
characterl ; Gunkel,  ih.  p.  291  fT.  [maintains  Gnostic  origin]. 

^ Das  Problem  des  zweiten  Thessalonicherbriefs,  19U){=Sit- 
zunf/sbericfite  dcr  kijnigl.  preuss.  Akad.  der  Wissensch,  xxxi. 
1910). 

2 fntrod.  to  live  NT,  Eng.  tr.3,  Edin.  1909,  i.  199. 

3 IIlHtorical  Com.  on  Galatians,  Eond.  1899,  p.  242. 

*Thfi  Epistle  is  regarded  as  Pauline  by  Ilamack,  Jiilioher, 
Clenien,  von  Woden,  von  Wrede,  Abbott,  Peake,  and  MofTatt. 


arguments  lose  their  force.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  all  the  elements  of  the  Christology  of  these 
letters  can  be  found  in  St.  Paul’s  undoubted 
Epistles,  it  is  quite  arbitrary  to  argue  that  he 
would  not  have  written  them,  if  the  circumstances 
necessary  to  the  development  of  his  thought  on 
these  lines  had  arisen.  And  to  argue  that  they 
could  not  have  arisen  is  mere  dogmatism  about  the 
unknown.^ 

The  Pastoral  Epistles  are  regarded  as  post- 
Pauline  by  a number  of  critical  writers,  on  the 
following  grounds : 

(1)  The  style  and  language  are  not  those  of  St.  Paul.  This  is 
true  if  stated  in  the  form  that  style  and  language  differ  from 
those  of  the  other  Epistles.  But,  if  genuine  at  all,  the  letters 
clearly  date  from  a later  period  of  St.  Paul’s  life  than  any  other 
of  his  extant  writings.  And  it  is  not  at  all  clear  why  changed 
circumstances  should  not  have  caused  a corresponding  change 
in  the  Apostle’s  expression  of  his  thought. 

(2)  The  nature  of  the  false  teaching  combated  is  said  to  be 
that  of  a period  which  lies  outside  the  probable  limits  of  St. 
Paul’s  life.  This  is  pure  conjecture.  There  can  be  no  evidence 
that  teaching  of  the  kind  presupposed,  whether  it  be  an  early 
form  of  Gnosticism  or  a debased  Judaism,  had  not  begun  to 
affect  the  Churches  at  a very  early  date. 

(3)  The  Church,  as  described  in  these  letters,  has  a developed 
organization.  The  main  point  here  is  the  status  of  the  ea-i'o-Kojros. 
If,  as  seems  probable,  this  term  is  here  synonymous  with 
vfteaPvTepoi,  the  Epistle  must  not  be  brought  down  too  late 
— not,  that  is  to  say,  into  the  2nd  cent. — and  would  suit  a date 
at  the  end  of  St.  Paul’s  life. 

(4)  There  is  a lack  of  other  testimony  to  support  the  evidence 
of  these  letters  that  St.  Paul  was  released  from  his  imprison- 
ment at  Rome.  There  are,  however,  hints  elsewhere  in  the  NT 
that  the  Apostle  was  so  released.  Cf.  Ph  2^4,  Philem  22,  and  Ac 
2830,  which,  as  Hamack  2 has  recentlj'  urged,  implies  that  St. 
Luke  was  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  was  released. 
If  the  evidence  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  on  that  point  be 
admitted  as  historical,  the  other  objections  to  their  authenticity 
lose  much  of  their  weight.  For  it  is  not  difficult  to  suppose 
that  the  Apostle,  feeling  that  his  departure  could  not  be  long 
delayed,  might  well  see  the  necessity  of  making  provision  for 
the  future  organization  of  the  Churches,  which  were  soon  to  be 
deprived  of  his  guidance.  In  any  case  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  any  one  but  St.  Paul  could  have  written  2 Timothy.3 

In  the  case  of  the  last  Epistle  ascribed  by  tradi- 
tion to  St.  Paul,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
modern  critics  are  almost  unanimous  in  their 
verdict  that  the  letter  cannot  be  Pauline.  But 
none  of  the  ancient  or  modern  conjectures  as  to 
the  authorship  is  more  than  a shrewd  guess. 
Tertullian  thought  of  Barnabas ; * Luther,  of 
Apollos;®  Harnack,®  followed  by  Rendel  Harris'' 
and  Peake,  ® favours  Priscilla  and  Aquila ; Ramsay® 
and  Canon  (now  Bishop)  Hicks prefer  Philip  the 
Evangelist. 

2.  'The  Catholic  Epistles. — Here,  too,  opinion  is 
divided  into  two  main  classes.  On  the  one  hand 
are  the  writers  who  defend  the  traditional  author- 
ship of  most  of  these  documents,  on  the  ground 
that  they  can  find  no  reason  for  rejecting  it.  On 
the  other  are  the  critics  who  seem  to  be  possessed 
at  the  outset  by  the  feeling  that  it  would  be 
treasonable  to  admit  that  tradition  can  ever  be 
right  in  its  ascription  of  these  writings  to  Apostolic 
authors.  And  yet,  how  little  probable  it  is  that 
none  of  the  earliest  Apostles  except  St.  Paul  should 
have  left  behind  them  any  written  record  ! How 
very  probable  it  is  that  others  besides  St.  Paul 
should  have  written  letters ! How  improbable  it 

1 The  authenticity  of  Ephesians  is  denied  by  the  majority  of 
German  writers  and  by  Moffatt,  but  is  asserted  by  Abbott  and 
Peake  ; Harnack  and  JlUicher  think  the  question  an  open  one. 

2 Acts,  p.  40. 

8 An  intermediate  position  is  taken  by  those  who  believe  that 
genuine  Pauline  fragments  have  been  worked  into  these  Epistles 
by  a later  writer.  So  Harnack,  McGiffert,  Moffatt,  Knoke, 
Peake. 

4  de  Pudicitia,  20.  So  recently  Weiss,  Bartlet,  Ayles,  and 
Dibelius  (Der  Verfasser  des  Ilebraerbriefes,  Strassburg,  1910), 
who  regards  Hebrews  as  originally  a Sermon,  not  an  Epistle. 

8 Enarr.  in  Gen.  48.  20. 

6 ZNTWi.  [1900]  16-41. 

7 Side  Lights  on  NT  Research,  Bond.  1908. 

8 Com.  on  Hebrews  (Century  Bible),  Edin.  1902. 

9 Luke  the  Physician,  Bond.  1908,  p.  304.  Pliilip  is  regarded 
as  representing  the  Caesarean  Church. 

19  Interpreter,  Apr.  1909. 
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is  that  the  Church  should,  have  failed  to  preserve 
some  such  writings,  and  should  rather  have  let 
them  slip  into  oblivion,  and  preserved  instead  2nd 
cent,  writings  which  went  by  false  names  ! There 
is  an  a prion  probability  in  favour  of  the  traditional 
authorship,  and  something  approaching  to  over- 
whelming proof  of  its  impossibility  is  required 
before  it  can  be  set  aside.  From  the  perusal  of 
the  objections  repeated,  with  as  much  certainty  as 
though  they  were  axioms  of  Euclid,  by  successive 
critics  of  the  advanced  type,  the  candid  reader  rises 
with  the  feeling  that  they  are  forced  conclusions 
from  evidence  which  is  capable  of  more  than  one 
interpretation.  ‘ If  there  were  no  tradition  as  to 
authorship,’  he  wilt  say,  ‘ I could  only  conclude 
that  these  writings  were  composed  within  the  first 
150  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Christian  Church. 
But  within  that  period  I find  no  reason  why  some 
of  these  writings  should  not  have  been  written  by 
the  men  to  whom  tradition  assigns  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  I do  see  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
early  Church  would  have  preferred  to  preserve 
Apostolic  rather  than  later  documents.’ 

Apart  from  2 Peter,  where  the  argument  from 
literary  dependence  on  Jude  seems  fatal  to  the 
Petrine  authorship,  the  arguments  against  the 
authenticity  of  the  other  members  of  this  group 
seem  insufficient  to  outweigh  the  tradition  in  their 
favour.  They  are  of  the  following  nature  : 

(а)  Against  James.^ — The  writer  is  arguing  against  St.  Paul’s 
teaching  about  Justification  by  Faith,  or  against  a corrupt 
form  of  it ; the  Greek  of  the  letter  is  too  good  for  St.  James  ; 
the  writer  does  not  refer  to  early  controversies  such  as  that 
about  the  admission  of  Gentiles  into  the  Church  ; he  makes  no 
reference  to,  or  use  of,  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  primitive 
Church,  such  as  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  His  death  and 
resurrection  ; the  reference  to  healing  through  the  ‘ elders  ’ is 
a mark  of  late  date ; the  condition  of  the  Christians  addressed 
is  that  of  a late  and  decayed  Christianity. 

(б)  Against  Peter. — The  chief  question  here  has  turned  on 
the  nature  of  the  persecution  implied  in  the  letter  and  the 
bearing  of  that  upon  the  date  of  the  authorship.  Ramsay  2 has 
tried  to  show  that  the  references  to  persecution  imply  a date 
about  A.D.  80.  Others  prefer  the  reign  of  Trajan  3 (on  the 
ground  that  the  references  to  persecution  in  the  Epistle  accord 
well  with  the  account  given  by  Pliny  to  Trajan)  or  of  Domitian.4 
But  there  is  really  no  ground  for  so  pressing  the  language  of 
the  letter  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  suppose  that  it  was  written 
during  the  Neronian  persecution. ^ Then,  as  afterwards,  there 
may  have  been  reason  to  urge  Christian  converts  to  let  it  be 
known  that  they  were  suffering  as  Christians,  and  not  for 
moral  offences  which  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  their 
profession.  The  other  main  ground  for  rejecting  the  Petrine 
authorship  of  the  letter  is  its  alleged  Paullnism.  But  we  may 
admit  a certain  amount  of  Pauline  influence  upon  the  writer 
without  necessarily  denying  that  St.  Peter  can  have  been  the 
author.  Arguments  against  the  authenticity  on  this  and  other 
grounds  seem  to  be  captious  and  arbitrary,  such  as  ‘ This  is  un- 
likely,’or  ‘ That  is  improbable  in  the  case  of  St.  Peter.’  After 
all,  how  very  little  we  know  of  the  Apostle's  life  after  a.d.  44  1 
And  how  are  we  to  determine  what  he  may  or  may  not  have 
written,  or  how  much  or  how  little  he  may  have  seen  of  St. 
Paid  in  the  later  5’ears  of  his  life  ? 

(c)  Against  2 Peter.— The  dependence  of  the  writer  upon 
Jude  is  really  fatal  to  the  authenticity  of  the  letter.  The  case  is 
parallel  with  that  of  the  First  Gospel.  The  composer  of  that 
book  has  carefully  worked  over  the  Second  Gospel  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  little  likely  that  Matthew  or  any  other  Apostle 
can  have  written  it.  So  in  the  case  of  2 Peter ; if  it  is  dependent 
on  Jude,  it  is  Improbable  that  Peter  or  any  Apostle  can  have 
penned  it.  (Attempts  have  been  made  to  save  the  rest  of  the 
letter  by  supposing  ch.  2 to  be  an  interpolation  dependent  on 
Jude.)  Further  arguments  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
Epistle  are  found  in  its  late  attestation,  and  in  its  reference  to 
St.  Paul’s  Epistles  (316). 

{d)  Against  Jvde. — The  reference  to  the  Apostles ; the 
reference  to  ‘ the  Faith  ’ ; the  supposed  similarity  between 
the  teaching  combated  and  the  teaching  of  the  2nd  cent.  Carpo- 
cratians. 

(e)  The  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  Johannine  Epistles 

1 The  latest  commentator,  Oesterley  (Expositor's  Gr.  Test. 
iv.  [1910]),  thinks  that  the  arguments  lor  and  against  an  early 
date  are  equally  balanced.  He  suggests  that  the  Epistle  may 
have  been  written  by  St.  James,  but  that  it  was  originally  a 
great  deal  shorter  than  it  now  is. 

2 Church  in  the  Roman  Empire  6,  Bond.  1897,  p.  282. 

6 So  Pfleiderer,  Jiilicher,  Cone,  and  others. 

■>  So  von  Soden,  Harnack,  and  recently  Gunkel  (Pie  Schriften 
des  NT,  1909). 

6 So  the  most  recent  commentator.  Hart,  in  Expositor’s  Gr. 
Test.  V.  (1910). 


is  so  closely  connected  with  the  complicated  question  of  the 
authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  that  it  is  best  to  pass  them 
over  in  a cursory  survey  of  NT  criticism  like  the  present.  They 
are  widely  regarded  as  by  the  same  writer  as  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
though  some  would  separate  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles 
from  the  First,  and  attribute  them  to  a different  author. 

These  arguments  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : 
(1)  literary,  and  (2)  those  which  rest  upon  the 
supposed  background  of  ideas  and  of  ecclesiastical 
development  suggested  by  the  writings  in  question. 
The  arguments  of  the  first  class  are  the  most  likely 
to  lead  to  positive  conclusions,  and  in  one  case  they 
do  so,  as  is  recognized  by  most  critical  writers, 
including  some  who  in  other  respects  come  to 
conservative  conclusions.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  literary  dependence  of  2 Peter  on  Jude 
rules  out  the  Apostolic  authorship  of  the  former. 
Here,  then,  we  have  one  case  where  the  Church 
has  admitted  into  its  Canon  a writing  of  a later 
date,  because  it  bore  an  Apostolic  name.  But  how 
does  it  stand  with  the  other  writings  ? Here  the 
literary  argument  leads  to  no  such  positive  result. 
1 Peter  may  depend  on  Romans  and  Ephesians, 
but  St.  Peter  may  have  written  it  nevertheless. 
Jude  shows  acquaintance  with  St.  Paul’s  Epistles, 
but  why  may  not  the  Jude  to  whom  the  letter  has 
generally  been  assigned  bave  been  so  acquainted  ? 
When  we  turn  to  the  arguments  of  the  other  class, 
they  fail  to  carry  conviction  to  minds  which  are 
not  [ireposse.ssed  with  the  conception  that  none  of 
these  writings  can  be  Apostolic. 

3.  The  Apocalypse. — Modern  investigation  has 
done  much,  and  will  do  more,  to  rescue  this  book 
from  the  fetters  of  traditional  linesof  interpretation, 
and  to  reconstruct  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  was 
written,  and  in  which  therefore  it  ought  to  be  read 
and  interpreted.  The  following  are  the  main  points 
at  issue : — 

(1)  The  authorship.  It  is  now  very  widely  held 
that  Apocalypse  and  Fourth  Gospel  cannot  be  by 
the  same  author.  This  is,  of  course,  not  a new, 
but  an  ancient  critical  inference  (cf.  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  ap.  Eus.  HE  vii.  25.  15).  (2)  The  date. 
Was  the  book  written  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  or  of 
Doniitian  ? The  majority  of  recent  writers  favour 
the  later  date.*  (3)  Dependence  upon  earlier 
literature.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that 
the  book  in  its  present  form  is  a Jewish  Apocalypse 
re-edited  by  a Christian,  or  a composite  work  into 
which  fragments  of  Jewish  Apocalypses  have  been 
loosely  incorporated.  These  attempts  at  analysis 
of  the  structure  of  the  book  may  be  said  to  have 
failed.  The  unity  of  purpose  and  idea  is  too  obvious. 
No  doubt,  the  writer  was  deeply  read  in  the  OT, 
and  very  probably  also  in  current  Jewish  Apoca- 
lyptic literature.  But  the  book  is  no  mere  com- 
pilation of  fragments  of  earlier  writings.^  In 
another  form,  however,  attempts  to  prove  de- 
pendence of  the  writer  upon  the  past  have  met 
with  success.  Since  the  publication  of  Gunkel’s 
Schopfung  und  Chaos  (1895)  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly clear  that  the  writer  has  made  very  large 
use  of  ancient  myth,  and  of  language  and  symbol 
long  current  in  Apocalyptic  writings.  Not,  of 
course,  that  such  borrowing  is  peculiar  to  him. 
The  long  stream  of  Prophetic  and  Apocalyptic 
speakers  and  writers  from  Isaiah  downwards,  not 
excluding  our  Lord  Himself,  have  this  in  common, 
that  they  do  not  entirely  create  a new  language  as 
the  vehicle  of  their  teaching,  but  largely  adopt  and 
borrow  the  words  and  symbols  of  an  earlier  age. 
To  take  a simple  example,  the  writer  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse, like  all  the  writers  of  the  NT  where  they 
are  dealing  with  the  future,  borrows  very  largely 

1 So  Swete,  The  Apocalypse  of  St.  John‘S,  Bond.  1907;  and 
the  latest  commentator,  Moffatt,  in  Expositor’s  Gr.  Test.  v. 
(1910). 

2 That  the  author  may  have  employed  and  worked  into  the 
scheme  of  his  book  portions  ol  earlier  writings  is,  of  course, 
quite  probable,  but  difficult  to  prove. 
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from  Daniel.  Tliat,  of  course,  will  be  readily 
admitted.  But  modern  investigation  has  penetrated 
behind  this  simple  handing  on  of  plirase  and 
symbol  from  writer  to  writer,  and  has  sought  to 
show  that  much  of  the  common  symbolism  so 
transmitted  goes  back  to  a primitive  mythology, 
the  origin  of  which  is  hidden  in  the  speculation  of 
peoples  whose  history  lies  on  the  border  line  where 
history  fades  into  the  obscurity  of  legend.  This 
is,  no  doubt,  largely  true,  and,  if  true,  is  of  great 
importance  for  the  right  interpretation  of  the 
Apocalypse.  If  the  author  is  making  use  of  an 
ancient  myth,  which  has  jiassed  through  a long 
course  of  transmission,  it  is  probable  that  much 
of  the  detail  which  forms  part  of  it  will  be  repeated 
by  him  because  it  is  already  there,  and  therefore 
it  has  no  particular  significance  for  him.  We  shall, 
therefore,  look  for  the  outstanding  ideas  behind 
his  pictures,  and  not  seek  to  press  a historical 
allusion,  or  a forecast  of  some  detail  of  future 
history,  out  of  every  phrase  and  symbol. 

Summary. — If  we  turn  now  from  this  survey  to 
a forecast  of  the  future,  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  the  NT  criticism  of  the  days  to  come  will,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  general  tendency  of  the 
more  recent  writings,  more  and  more  emancipate 
itself  from  those  prejudices  which  have  made  it  a 
byword  in  the  past.  There  is  much  that  is  hope- 
ful. On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a readiness  to 
admit  that  the  larger  part  of  the  NT  writings  have 
quite  correctly  been  assigned  by  tradition  to  the 
1st  century.  On  the  other,  there  is  not  the  same 
eagerness  to  maintain  the  correctness  of  tradition 
in  all  its  details  that  once  inspired  writers  of  the 
conservative  school.  Such  a popular  Introduction 
as  that  of  Peake  (1909)  may  be  taken  as  a good 
example  of  the  newer  spirit,  which  is  anxious 
neither  to  affirm  nor  to  deny  traditional  positions, 
but  only  to  come  to  the  conclusions  to  which  the 
evidence  points,  and  to  keep  an  open  mind  where 
the  evidence  is  inconclusive.  Of  course,  prejudices 
die  hard,  and  the  determination  to  keep  the 
Catholic  Epistles  out  of  the  1st  cent,  has  still 
much  life  in  it  in  Germany.  But,  speaking 
generally,  there  seems  to  be  growing  up  a school 
of  critical  writers  who  are  freeing  themselves  from 
the  axiomatic  dogmatism,  whether  theological  or 
anti-traditional,  of  the  past  century.  As  this 
school  increases,  it  may  be  hoped  that,  even  with 
regard  to  the  Gospels,  something  like  a really 
scientific  method  of  inquiry  may  be  reached.  At 
present  it  must  sadly  be  confessed  that  the 
Prolegomena  for  such  an  inquiry  have  yet  to  be 
written. 

Literature.— This  is  given  in  the  footnotes.  J.  Moffatt’s 
Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament  (Edin- 
burgh, 1911),  which  appeared  too  late  to  he  used  in  this  article, 
should  he  specially  referred  to,  as  the  most  complete  survey  of 
the  field  of  NT  criticism.  See  also  reviews  of  the  book  hy  the 
present  writer  in  ExpT,  May  and  June,  1911. 

W.  C.  Allen. 

CROMLECH.— See  Death  and  Disposal  of 
THE  Dead  (European). 


(c) ; the  crux  ansata  or  handled  cross  (rf) ; the 
crux  dccussata  or  St.  Andrew’s  cross  (e) ; the 
gammate  cross  (/) ; the  Maltese  or  rayed  cross 
(y) ; the  Lorraine  cross,  with  double  or  triple 
traverse  (A) ; the  cross  perronnee,  that  is  to  say, 
mounted  on  steps  (i). 
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Fio.  1. 

I.  Non-Christian  crosses.  — i.  The  equilateral 
cross. — The  equilateral  cross,  like  the  straight  line, 
the  curve,  the  circle,  the  crescent,  the  triangle, 
etc.,  forms  so  simple  and  natural  a geometrical 
figure  that  in  many  instances  it  could  not  fail  to 
present  itself  spontaneously  to  the  imagination  in 
quest  of  a sign  to  indicate  anything  that  extends 
in  the  principal  directions  of  space — the  sky,  the 
earth,  rays  of  light,  the  wind-rose,  etc. — and,  by 
an  extension  of  meaning,  to  stand  for  the  abstract 
notion  of  space  itself.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
how,  in  the  symbolism  of  some  peoples,  the  cross 
may  have  served  as  a conventional  representation  of 
certain  material  objects  whose  contour  it  suggests 
— birds  on  the  wing,  men  with  outstretched  arms, 
a double-headed  hammer,  the  bow  and  drill  appar- 
atus for  producing  lire,  etc.  But,  everywhere,  it 
may  be  said  to  have  been  used,  above  all,  to  reiue- 
sent  radiation  or  space.''- 

Thus  we  find  that  the  equilateral  cross  was 


Fig.  2.2 

adopted  by  the  Chaldmo-Assyrians  as  the  symbol 
of  the  sky  and  of  its  god  Anu  (see  fig.  2,  a).  The 


Fig.  3.3 

same  peoples  represented  the  sun  and  its  eight 
regions  by  a circle  from  which  eight  rays  pro- 
a b 


CROSS. — The  cross  (Lat.  crux)  is  the  figure 
produced  by  two  lines  intersecting  one  another, 
usually  at  right  angles.  This  figure  gives  rise  to 
numerous  v.arieties  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
limbs  and  the  form  of  their  extremities.  W.  Berry 
in  his  Encyclopredia  Heraldica  mentions  no  fewer 
than  385  different  crosses,  but  the  greater  number 
have  scarcely  any  interest  except  for  decorative  art 
and  the  science  of  heraldry.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  religious  symbolism  the  only  important 
types  are  the  following  : the  equilater.al  cro.ss,  called 
also  the  Greek  cross  (a  in  illustration)  ; the  so- 
called  Latin  cro.ss  (crux  immissa  or  capitata),  in 
which  the  lower  limb  is  longer  than  the  three  others 
(6);  the  Tau-shaped  (potencfe  or  commissu)  cross 


Fig.  i.* 

ceeded  (2,  h).  By  coupling  these  rays  in  pairs  there 
was  produced  the  radiated  cross  which  the  king  of 

1 At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  cross, 
like  the  triangle  and  other  geometric  figures,  is  sometimes 
merely  ornamental  in  origin,  with  no  symbolic  significance 
whatever. 

2 See  Rawlinson,  WAI,  vol.  ii.  pi.  48. 

3 See  Perrot-Chijnez,  i.  308;  cf.  Layard,  Monuments  of 
Nineveh,  1849-63,  pi.  iv. 

4 See  Schliemann,  llios,  Paris,  1885,  No.  1959. 
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Assyria  -wore  suspended  round  his  neck,  like  the 
cross  worn  by  a Commander  in  our  orders  of 
knighthood  (see  fig.  3). 

Schlieniann  has  noted  the  presence  of  the  cross 
upon  the  pottery  and  the  whorls  of  the  Troad. 
The  solar  meaning  of  this  symbol  is  attested 
by  its  alternating  with  the  rayed  disk.  At  times 
the  two  emblems  ajrpear  in  juxtaposition  (see 
fig.  4,  rt). 

Among  the  Greeks  the  sceptre  of  Apollo  assumes 
at  times  the  form  of  a cross  (cf.  coin  of  Gallienus 
reproduced  in  Victor  Duruy’s  Hist,  cles  Romains, 
Paris,  1885,  vol.  viii.  p.  42),  fig.  4,  b.  The  cross  is 
associated  with  the  representation  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  perhaps  in  order  to  emphasize  their  stellar 
character  (so  on  coin  of  Caracalla). 

In  India  likewise  the  equilateral  cross  alternates 
with  the  rayed  disk.  On  an  ancient  coin  repro- 
duced by  General  Cunningham  (Bhilsa  Topes,  1854, 
pi.  xxxi.)  the  branches  of  the  cross  terminate  in 
arrow-heads  (see  fig.  5). 


Fio.  5. 


Among  the  Gauls,  as  well  as  among  the  peoples 
belonging  to  the  Bronze  period,  the  cross  appears 
freq^uently  on  pottery,  jewels,  and  coins  (see  G. 
de  Mortillet,  Le  Signe  de  la  croix  avant  le  chris- 
tianisme,  Paris,  1866,  p.  44  ff.).  Here  again  the 
emblem  is  clearly  solar  (see  fig.  6).  On  the 


Fio.  6.1 


statuette  of  a Gaulish  deity,  discovered  in  France 
in  the  department  of  Cote  d’Or,  we  see  the  tunic 
covered  all  over  with  crosses.  The  god,  who  is 
Sucellus  (on  whom  cf.  Renel,  Religions  de  la  Gaide 
avant  le  christianisme,  Paris,  1906,  pp.  252-257), 
holds  in  one  hand  the  mallet  which  symbolizes  the 
thunderbolt,  and  in  the  other  a jar  or  olla  (see 

fig.  7). 


Fig.  7.2 

The  cross  is  found  in  like  manner  in  Mexico,  in 
Peru,  and  above  all  in  Central  America,  where  its 

1 See  Flouest,  Deux  stiles  de  laraire,  Paris,  1885,  pi.  xvii. 

2 See  Revue  Celtique,  1870,  p.  2. 


presence  upon  religious  monuments  did  not  fail 
to  astonish  the  companions  and  the  successors  of 
Columbus,  who  saw  in  it  a trace  of  a visit  paid  by 
St.  Thomas,  the  apostle  of  the  Indies  (see  Congris 
internal,  des  Americanistes,  vol.  i.,  Brussels,  1879, 
p.  501  fl'.).  We  know  nowadays  that  these  crosses 
are  designed  in  allusion  to  the  four  quarters  from 
which  rain  comes,  and  consequently  to  the  winds 
that  blow  from  the  four  cardinal  points  (see  G. 
Mallery,  in  10  RBEW,  1893).  The  cross  of  pre- 
Columban  America  is  a veritable  ‘ wind-rose,’  and 
we  can  perceive  how  it  thus  became,  among  the 
Toltecs,  the  symbol  of  the  god  who  dispenses  the 
celestial  waters,  Tlaloc  (see  A.  Reville,  Religions 
du  Mexiqiie,  Paris,  1885,  p.  91  [also  in  Eng.  tr.]). 
According  to  Reville,  the  Mexican  cross  was  called 
the  ‘ tree  of  fecundity  ’ or  the  ‘ tree  of  life.’ 
There  has  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Palenque 
a bas-relief  representing  persons  in  the  act  of 
adoration  before  a cross,  on  which  rests  a fan- 
tastic bird,  more  or  less  resembling  a parrot. 
Perhaps  this  was  the  symbol  of  the  god  Quetzal- 
coatl  (the  feathered  serpent),  who  himself  also, 
according  to  Rdville,  stands  for  a god  of  the  w’ind 
(op.  cit.  p.  82  ; see  also  Thomas  Wilson,  The  Swas- 
tika, 1896,  p.  933 fl’.).  For  a cross,  representing 
the  four  winds,  as  thought  of  by  the  Dakotas,  see 
fig.  8. 


The  arrow  at  the  top  of  this  cross  marks  the  piercing  blast  of 
the  north  wind.  Once  the  north  wind  is  located  at  the  head  of 
the  cross,  the  east  wind  will  be  symbolized  by  the  heart,  which 
in  the  human  body  is  placed  under  the  left  arm.  The  south 
wind  is  pictured  by  the  sun,  as  it  shines  from  the  region  of 
light  and  warmth,  and  the  west  wind  by  a star,  as  it  blows 
from  the  region  of  the  night. 

But  the  American  cross  may  have  assumed  also 
a solar  or  stellar  character,  if  one  may  judge  from 


Fig.  9.2 

the  above  figure  (9),  which  has  been  met  with  on 
shells  found  in  the  mounds  of  New  Mexico  ; and 


from  those,  not  less  significant  (10),  which  have 
been  found  among  the  Dakota  pictographs.  See, 
further,  following  article. 

J See  10  RBEW,  fig.  1225. 

2 See  Holmes,  in  2 RBE  W^  p.  282. 

8 See  Garrick  Mallery,  in  10  RBEWy  figs.  1118-1120. 
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Among  the  Chinese,  the  equilateral  cross  in- 


scribed within  a square, 


stands  for  the  earth. 


According  to  Samuel  Beal  (Indian  Antiquary, 
1880,  p.  67)  there  is  found  in  China  even  the 
dictum  ‘ God  fashioned  the  earth  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.’  It  is  curious  to  meet  with  an  analogous 
symbolism  in  a Church  Father.  ‘The  aspect  of 
the  cross,’  writes  Jerome  (Com.  in  Marcum),  ‘ what 
is  it  but  the  form  of  the  world  in  its  four  direc- 
tions ? [Ipsa  species  crucis,  qtiid  est  nisi  forma 
quadrata  mundi .?].  The  east  is  represented  by 
the  top,  the  north  by  the  right  limb  (looking /roMi 
the  cross),  the  south  by  the  left,  the  west  by  the 
lower  portion.’ 

2.  The  handled  cross  and  the  cross  potenc^e. — The 
potenc&e  form  X)  produced  by  suppressing  the 
upper  limb  of  the  Latin  cross,  is  called  also  the  Tau 
cross,  because  it  reproduces  the  form  of  the  Greek 
letter  Tau.  The  magical  virtue  which  down  to 
our  own  day  has  been  attributed  to  this  sign 
owes  its  origin  unquestionably  to  the  veneration 
paid  by  the  Egyptians  from  their  pre-historic  days 
to  the  handled  cross,  or  key  of  life,  represented 
by  a cross  potencie  surmounted  by  a handle  (.see 
fig.  11).  This  cross,  which  is  met  with  on  the 


Fia.  11. 

most  ancient  monuments  of  the  Egyptian  mon- 
archy, is  frequently  to  be  seen  in  the  hand  of 
a god,  a priest,  or  a king.  Archaeologists  have 
maintained  by  turns  that  it  represents  a Nilometer 
(Plucke),  the  key  of  a canal-lock  (Zoega),  a jar 
upon  an  altar  (Ungarelli),  a degenerate  form  of 
the  winged  globe  (Layard),  a phallus  (Jablonski), 
the  loin-cloth  worn  by  the  Egyptians  (Sayce).  In 
the  paintings  on  the  tombs  it  appears  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  divinities  to  awaken  the  dead  to 
a new  life.  The  following  inscription  may  be 
read  upon  a bas-relief  of  the  12th  dynasty,  where 
the  goddess  Anukit  is  seen  holding  the  e.xtremity 
of  the  handled  cross  to  the  nostrils  of  the  king 
Usertesen  ill.  : ‘I  give  thee  life,  stability,  purity, 
like  Ra,  eternally.’  Elsewhere  the  ideogTam 
formed  by  the  handled  cross  in  the  hieroglyphic 
script,  ^ (pronounced  ankh),  signifies  ‘life,’  ‘living’ 
(E.  M.  Coemans,  Manuel  de  langue  6gyptienne, 
Ghent,  1887,  pt.  1,  p.  46).  Whatever  may  be  the 
material  object  of  which  the  handled  cross  is  the 
representation,  its  abstract  sense  is  not  doubtful  : 
it  is  a symbol  of  life,  of  the  vital  germ,  and  it  is 
not  without  reason  that  it  has  been  called  the  key 
oflife.^ 
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Fig.  12. 

From  Egypt  the  key  of  life,  noAV  become  a 
magical  and  luojdtiatory  sign,  spread  to  the 
Phomicians  ami  then  to  the  whole  Semitic  world. 

' ’ See,  however,  Wiedemann,  Religion  der  alien  Agypter, 
Miinster,  1890,  ]).  157  f.,  who  maintains  that  the  ankh  connotes 
merely  a hand  or  fillet,  and  is  only  homonymous  with  ankh, 
‘ life,’  so  that  ‘ it  has  nothing  to  do  with  a cross.’ 

^ From  a coin  of  I’aphos  (CIS,  vol.  i.  fasc.  i.  p.  6). 

•*  fVom  a coin  of  Carthage  (liarclay  V.  Head,  Coins  in  the 
lirilish  Museum,  London,  1881,  pi.  xxw..  No.  38). 

1  From  intaglios  of  Sardinia  (.1.  Menant,  Pierres  gravies  de  la 
IJaule  AsU,  I’aris,  1883-85,  vol.  ii.  pp.  256,  268). 


Its  presence  has  been  noted  on  bas-reliefs,  tombs, 
pottery,  jewels,  coins,  from  Sardinia  to  Susiana, 
along  the  shore  of  Africa,  in  Phrygia,  Palestine, 
and  Mesopotamia.  Upon  monuments  of  Phoeni- 
cian or  Hittite  origin  it  is  held  in  the  hands  of 
kings  or  priests,  as  with  the  Egyptians,  and  is 
associated  with  the  tree  of  life  and  the  lotus  flower. 
Its  extreme  symbolical  importance  led  the  peoples 
who  borrowed  it  from  the  Egyptians  to  combine  it 
with  such  emblems  of  their  own  as  presented  an 
analogous  form  or  suggested  a cognate  idea.  Thus 
the  Phoenicians  derived  from  it  a mixed  emblem, 
in  which  the  handled  cross  is  grafted  upon  the 
cone  representing  the  goddess  Astarte  or  Tanit, 
‘ she  who  gives  life  ’ (see  fig.  12). 

The  Greeks  anthropomorphosed  it  so  as  to  repro- 
duce the  features  of  their  goddesses  of  life — 
Aphrodite,  Harmonia,  Artemis  of  Ephesus,  etc. 
(see  fig.  13). 
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With  the  Gauls  the  T comes  to  stand  for  the 
hammer  of  Thor,  which  was  regarded  not  only  as 
an  engine  of  destruction,  but  also,  after  the  manner 
of  the  storm,  as  an  instrument  of  life  and  fecundity. 
Even  with  the  Egyptians  the  two-headed  mallet, 

became  in  the  hieroglyphs  a Latin  cross,  t, 

with  the  meaning  of  ‘crusher,’  ‘avenger’  (de 
Harlez,  ‘Le  Culte  de  la  croix  avant  le  chris- 
tianisme’  in  La  Science  catholique,  15th  Feb.  1890, 
p.  163). 

In  Egypt  there  have  been  found  a whole  series 
of  signs  which  mark  the  transition  from  a handled 
cross,  or  cross  ansata,  to  the  chi-rho,  or  mono- 
gram of  Christ  (see  fig.  14). 

Iff 

Fig.  14.3 

The  handled  cross  or  a similar  sign  is  met  with 
also  in  India  (.see  fig.  15),  and  in  America,  where 


Fig.  15.4 

it  is  found  engraved  on  monuments  in  the  ruins 
of  Ikalenque,  as  well  as  on  the  pieces  of  pottery., 
recovered  from  the  mounds. 

’ I.enonuant,  in  GA,  1876,  p.  68. 

2 I>.  Dechanne,  Mytholoijie  de  la  Grice  antique,  1879,  fig.  145. 

3 Chi-rhos  of  PhiliO  (Letronne,  ‘ La  Croix  ansSe  a-t-elle  6t6 
employte  pour  exprimer  le  monogramme  du  Christ?’  in  MAIBL, 
vol.  xvi.  pi.  i.  figs.  47,  48,  49). 

4 On  a silver  ingot  (Edw.  B.  Thomas,  in  the  numismatic 
Chronicle,  vol.  iv.,  new  series,  pi.  xi.). 
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In  a Maya  manuscript  two  persons  appear  to 
be  in  the  act  of  adoration  before  a tree  which 
affects  the  form  Ti  and  where  a parrot-like  bird 
lias  taken  the  place  of  the  upper  arm  of  the  cross 
(see  lig.  16). 


Fio.  16.1 


3.  The  gammate  cross,  or  gammadion.  — This 
cross  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  can 
be  resolved  into  four  gammas  joined  at  right 
angles  (see  fig.  17).  In  spite  of  its  apparently 
a b 


are  bent  towards  the  right  (fig.  17,  a),  and  sauvas- 
tilca  when  they  are  turned  to  the  left  (fig.  17,  h), 
it  is  already  found  upon  the  domino-shaped  ingots 
of  silver  which  preceded  the  use  of  coins,  and  then 
upon  the  coins  them.selves.  The  Buddhists  em- 
ployed it  largely.  A notable  instance  of  its  use, 
along  with  other  symbols,  is  in  the  classical 
representation  of  the  Btiddhapuda,  or  footprint  of 
Buddha  (see  fig.  19),  among  the  bas-reliefs  of  the 


Fig.  19. 


Fio.  17. 
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Fio.  18. 


complicated  structure,  it  is,  next  to  the  equilateral 
cross,  the  form  most  widely  diffused  throughout 
all  antiquity.  It  has  been  met  with  on  terra-cotta 
articles  at  Hissarlik,  from  the  time  of  the  .second 
or  burnt  city.  In  Greece  proper  and  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago  it  makes  its  appearance  first  upon 
articles  of  pottery  with  geometrical  ornaments, 
which  form  the  second  period  of  Greek  ceramics. 
It  is  frequent  upon  the  ancient  vases  of  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  and  Athens.  Upon  an  Athenian  vase,  in 
a burial  scene,  it  appears  thrice  repeated  before 
the  funeral  car.  Upon  a vase  of  Thera  it  accom- 
panies the  image  of  the  Persian  Artemis.  Else- 
where it  adorns  the  vulva  of  an  Asiatic  goddess. 
Upon  a vase  now  at  Vienna  it  appears  as  an  orna- 
ment on  the  breast  of  an  Apollo  standing  upon 
a quadriga  (cf.  Goblet  d’Alviella,  The  Migration 
of  Symbols,  London,  1894,  pi.  i.).  It  became  a 
favourite  symbol  on  coins,  and  passed  along  with 
the  other  monetary  symbols  of  the  Greeks  into  the 
numismatic  art  of  all  the  Mediterranean  peoples. 

This  cross  is  also  found  engraved  upon  those  hut- 
shaped funeral  urns  which  have  been  dug  up  in  the 
terramares  of  N.  Italy.  It  likewise  appears  on 
the  jewels  and  the  weapons,  not  only  of  Gallic,  but 
also  of  German  and  Scandinavian  peoples.^  In  com- 
pany with  the  wheel  and  the  thunderbolt,  it  adorns 
the  votive  altars  of  the  Gallico-Roman  period,  from 
Aquitaine  to  Great  Britain.  In  the  Caucasus  it 
has  been  noted  upon  weapons  and  jewels  which  go 
back  to  the  Bronze  period.  In  Lycaonia,  on  a 
Hittite  monument,  it  is  introduced  as  an  ornament 
on  the  border  of  the  robe  of  a person  engaged  in 
offering  sacrifice. 

In  India,  where  it  bears  the  name  of  swastika 
(from  su,  ‘ well,’  and  asti,  ‘ it  is  ’)  when  the  limbs 

1 See  S RBEtr,  1884,  p.  32. 

2 In  the  north  it  has  received  the  name/j/I/of  (‘  many-footed  ’), 
but  the  assimilation  implied  in  this  name  is  very  uncertain. 
See,  further,  Eenel,  op.  cit.  pp.  217-220. 


famous  stupa  of  Amaravati.  It  passed,  no  doubt, 
along  with  Buddhism,  into  the  iconography  of 
China  and  Japan,  where  it  occupies  a pre-eminent 
place  on  the  pedestal  of  Buddhist  statues,  and 
even  at  times  adorns  the  breast  of  Buddha  and  the 
Bodhisattvas.^  In  China,  moreover,  the  sivastika 
found  a place  among  the  written  characters,  where 
it  conveys  the  notion  of  ‘ plurality,’  and,  by  ex- 
tension, of  ‘ abundance,’  ‘ prosperity,’  ‘ long  life  ’ 
(Thomas  Wilson,  The  Sivastika,  p.  799).  The  same 
is  the  ease  in  Japan,  where,  according  to  de  INIilloue, 
it  represents  the  number  10,000,  and  consequently 
the  idea  of  abundance  and  prosperity  [BSAL,  1881, 
p.  191]).  The  Empress  Wu  (684-704)  of  the  Tang 
dynasty  decreed  that  it  should  be  used  as  a sign  for 
the  sun  (Yang  y Yu,  in  Wilson’s  Swastika,  pi.  2). 

Even  at  tlie  present  day  the  Hindus  make 
frequent  use  of  this  figure,  which  they  may  trace 
in  their  account  books  and,  on  certain  occasions, 
on  the  threshold  of  their  houses.  According  to  Sir 
George  Birdwood,-they  distinguish  clearly  between 
the  swastika  and  the  sauvastika,  the  first  represent- 
ing the  male  principle  and  the  god  Ganesa,  the 
second  the  female  principle  and  the  goddess  Kali. 
In  an  extended  sense,  the  first  stands  for  the  sun 
in  his  diurnal  course,  or  for  light  and  life ; the 
second  for  night  and  destruction.  The  sect  of  the 
Jains  in  India  has  chosen  the  swastika  as  the 
emblem  of  the  seventh  of  their  twenty-four  saints, 
or  Tirtliahkaras  (Colebrooke,  ‘ On  the  Jainas,’  in 
Asiatic  Researches,  Calcutta,  1788-1836,  p.  308). 

The  gammate  cross  has  been  met  with  sporadic- 
ally also  on  bronze  articles  among  the  Ashantis 
of  Africa ; and  also  on  native  implements  from 
Paraguay,  Costa  Rica,  and  Yucatan.  In  the 
ancient  Maya  city  of  Mayapan  it  adorned  a stone 
slab  which  bore  also  the  image  of  the  solar  disk, 
exactly  as  in  Gaul,  Italy,  Asia  Minor,  East  India. 
In  N.  America  it  is  seen  among  the  crosses  engraved 
on  shell  and  cojiper  ornaments  from  the  mounds, 
and  the  Pueblo  Indians  still  use  it  to  decorate  their 
trinkets,  bead  necklaces,  baskets,  and  rugs.^ 

From  the  circumstances  in  which  the  gammate 
cross  has  been  traced  or  employed,  it  follows  that, 
in  every  instance  in  which  a symbolical  meaning 
has  been  attributed  to  it,  it  is  a sign  of  good  omen, 

1 The  Buddha  Aniitabha  (MusiSe  Guiiiiet) ; also  in  Wilson’s 
Swastika,  pi.  i. 

2 Old  Records  of  tjie  India  Office,  London,  1S91,  p.  xf. 

3 See  d’Alviella,  d tracers  id  Far  ll’est,  Brussels,  1900,  p.  100, 
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of  propitiation  and  benediction,  an  emblem  of 
prosperity,  of  life,  of  safety  [the  sauvastika,  where 
a distinction  is  drawn  between  the  two  forms  of 
the  gammate  cross,  is  an  exception  which  proves 
the  rule].  But  whence  comes  this  general  function 
of  luck-bringer  and  talisman  ? There  is  scarcely  a 
symbol  which  has  given  rise  to  such  diverse  inter- 
pretations. Men  have  seen  in  it,  e.g.,  running 
water  (Waring),  the  air  or  the  god  of  tlie  air  (R.  P. 
Greg),  fire  or  the  bow  and  drill  apparatus  for  pro- 
ducing fire  (Emile  Burnouf),  the  lightning  (W. 
Schwartz),  the  female  sex  (George  Birdwood), 
the  union  of  the  two  sexes  (J.  Hoffman),  a Pali 
monogram  (General  Cunningham),  the  reunion  of 
the  four  castes  of  India  (Fred.  Pincott),  the  nautilus 
[Gr.  ttoMttovs,  cf.  the  fylfotl  (Frederick  Ploussay), 
cranes  flying  (Karl  von  den  Steinen),  the  primitive 
god  of  the  Indo-Europeans  (de  Zmigrodzki),  the 
sun  in  his  course  round  the  heavens  (Ludwig 
Muller,  Percy  Gardner,  Edw.  B.  Thomas,  Max 
Muller,  Henri  Gaidoz,  Goblet  d’Alviella). 

It  might  even  be  maintained,  on  the  strength 
of  the  monuments,  that,  after  having  served  as  a 
symbol  of  the  sun  in  motion,  the  gammate  cross 
came  to  symbolize  astronomical  motion  in  general, 
and  thus  to  be  applied  to  the  moon,  the  stars,  the 
sky  itself,  and  to  everything  that  appears  to  move 
of  itself — water,  wind,  lightning,  fire,  etc.  In  this 
way  it  would  readily  become  a symbol  of  prosperity, 
fertility,  blessing,  or  the  appurtenance  of  such 
deities  as  secured  the  development  of  man  and  of 
Nature  (see  figs.  20,  21). 


Solar  gammadion.i  Lunar  gammadion.s 

Fia.  20.  Fig.  21. 

The  question  may  be  asked  whether  the  gammate 
cross  can  be  assigned  to  a single  birthplace.  Its 
two  most  ancient  known  habitats  are  : the  one  in 
the  burnt  city  of  the  ruins  at  Hissarlik,  the  other 
among  the  terramares  of  N.  Italy.  It  is  possible 
that  both  of  these  districts  borrowed  it  from  the 
valley  of  the  Danube  during  the  Bronze  age.  From 
these  two  centres  it  may  have  spread — while  retain- 
ing its  double  significance  as  a solar  symbol  and 
as  a sign  of  life  or  of  blessing — on  the  one  hand, 
towards  the  west,  to  the  extremities  of  the  Celtic 
and  German  world  ; on  the  other,  towards  the  east, 
by  way  of  the  Caucasus,  India,  China,  and  Japan. 

Again,  has  the  gammate  cross  cf  the  New  World 
an  independent  origin  ? The  supjiosition  is  by  no 
means  inadmissible  that  it  arose  spontaneously. 
But  the  answer  to  this  question  depends  in  some 
measure  upon  whether  infiltrations  of  Asiatic 
iconography  did  not  make  their  way  across  the 
ocean  during  the  era  of  pre-Columban  civilization. 
And  this  is  a problem  which  appears  to  be  yet  far 
from  being  solved. 

11.  The  Christian  cross.  — The  cross  in  the 
Christian  sense  is  the  aravpl)^  or  lignum  infclix,  a 
Avooden  post  surmounted  by  a cross-beam,  to  which 
the  Romans,  following  the  example  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Plasterns,  nailed  or  attached  certain  classes 
of  condemned  critninals  till  tliey  died.  The  fact 
that  .Jesus  suflered  death  on  the  cross  has  con- 
verted this  infamous  figure  into  a symbol  of 


resurrection  and  salvation.  ‘ I determined  to 
know  among  you  nothing  save  Jesus  Christ  and 
him  crucified,’  Avrites  St.  Paul  (1  Co  2“).  The 
early  Christians  saAV  the  cross  in  all  the  inter- 
secting lines  Avhich  presented  themselves  to  their 
view  in  ordinary  life,  in  art,  in  Nature.  The  ‘ sign 
of  the  cross’  Avas  their  favourite  symbol.  ‘At 
every  step,  at  every  movement,  at  every  coming 
in  and  going  out,’  Avrote  Tertullian  at  the  beginning 
of  the  3rd  cent,  (de  Corona,  3),  ‘in  putting  on 
our  clothes  and  our  shoes,  in  the  bath,  at  table 
in  the  evening,  lying  doAAm  or  sitting,  Avhatever 
attitude  Ave  assume,  Ave  mark  our  foreheads  Avith 
a little  sign  of  the  cross.’  Moreover,  Christians 
had  to  defend  themselves  against  the  charge  of 
pagans  that  they  paid  adoration  to  the  cross  like 
an  idol.  ‘ Cruces  non  colimus  nec  optamus,’  wrote 
Minucius  Felix. ^ But  it  is  plain  that  the  great 
mass  of  Christians  attached  a magical  value  to 
this  sign.  At  all  events  they  used  it  as  a form  of 
exorcism,  a means  of  Avarding  off  unclean  spirits. 
One  of  the  most  ancient  portable  crosses,  found 
in  a Christian  tomb  at  Rome,  bears  the  inscription : 
‘Crux  est  vita  mihi ; mors,  inimice,  tihV  (‘The 
cross  is  life  to  me  ; death,  O enemy  [the  devil],  to 
thee’).  Soon  the  cross  came  to  Avork  miracles  of 
itself.  People  Avent  the  length  of  marking  cattle 
Avith  it  to  protect  them  from  disease.^ 

The  cross,  according  to  a Roman  Catholic  archae- 
ologist, P.  Didron,  is  more  than  a figure  of  Christ ; 
it  is  in  iconograpihy  Christ  Himself  or  His  symbol. 
‘ Thus  a legend  has  been  created  around  it  as  if  it 
were  a living  being  ; thus  it  has  been  made  the 
hero  of  an  epopee  germinating  in  the  Apocrypha ; 
groAving  in  the  Golden  Legend ; unfolding  and 
completing  itself  in  the  Avorks  of  sculpture  and 
painting  from  the  14th  to  the  16th  century.’® 
This  is  an  allusion  to  the  celebrated  mystical  poem 
of  Giacomo  da  Varaggio  (13th  century),  Avhere 
it  is  related  how,  after  the  death  of  Adam,  Seth 
planted  npon  his  tomb  a branch  taken  from  the 
tree  of  life.  When  the  slip  had  grown  into  a tree, 
Moses  obtained  from  it  his  magic  rod.  Solomon 
took  from  it  the  wood  for  his  temple.  Finally, 
the  executioners  of  J esus  cut  from  it  the  materials 
for  fashioning  the  cross.  This  cross,  buried  upon 
Golgotha,  was  disinterred  in  the  time  of  the 
empress  Helena ; and  the  Church  commemorated 
its  discovery  by  appointing  the  3rd  of  May  ( 13th 
Sept,  in  the  Eastern  Church)  as  the  annual  festival 
of  the  Invent io  Crucis.  Carried  off  by  Chosroes, 
it  Avas  miraculously  recovered  by  Heraclius  four- 
teen years  later,  in  honour  of  Avhich  event  the 
Church  instituted  another  annual  festival  on  the 
14th  of  Sejrt.,  the  Exaltatio  Crucis.  Lost  once 
more  after  the  Muslim  invasion,  it  is  to  reappear 
finally  in  the  sky  at  the  end  of  the  Avorld. 

The  Holy  Cross  had  its  special  churches  as  it 
had  its  festivals  ; not  a feAv  cities  even  Avere  named 
in  its  honour.  Thus  Roman  Catholic  Avriters 
admit  that  the  cross  has  become  the  object  of  a 
veritable  cult.  ‘ The  cross,’  AATites  Didron  (loc. 
cit. ),  ‘ has  received  a worship  similar,  if  not  equal, 
to  that  of  Christ ; this  sacred  Avood  is  adored 
almost  equally  Avith  God  Himself.’  Many  chnrches 
possess,  amongst  their  miraculous  relics,  alleged 
fragments  of  the  cross.  A legend,  intended  to 
explain  their  abundance,  relates  that  these  frag- 
ments had  the  miraculous  prerogative  not  only  of 
healing  diseases,  but  even  of  reproducing  and 
multiplying  themselves  indefinitely. 

Strangely  enough,  the  early  Christians,  in  spite 
of  tlie  importance  they  attached  to  the  cross, 
refrained  from  reproducing  it  in  their  iconography. 


> From  a Oallo-I{elgio  coin  (E.  F.  F.  Ifncher,  L’Arl  gaulois, 
I’ariH,  ISOS,  p.  lOii). 

l'■roIIl  a Cretan  coin  (Numismatic  Chronicle,  vol.  xx.  [No.  3] 
p).  ii.  fig.  7). 


1 Migne,  PL  iii.  346. 

2 de  liossi,  Uullelino  di  Arch.  Crietiana,  1873,  p.  138 ; see, 
furtlier,  art.  Charms  and  Amulets  (Chr.),  vol.  iii.  p.  420. 

s 1’.  Didron,  llistoire  de  Dieu,  1843,  p.  351. 
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During  the  first  three  centuries  (with  possibly  a 
single  exception,  that  of  the  equilateral  cross  cut 
on  a sepulchral  inscription,  which  de  Rossi  believes 
may  be  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  2nd  or  the 
beginning  of  the  3rd  cent.)  the  cross  of  Christ  is 
invariably  dissimulated  under  the  form  of  an 
object  which  recalls  its  image : a trident,  an 
anchor  (see  figs.  22,  23),  a ship  with  rigging ; or 
under  the  forms  of  the  cross  already  employed  by 
other  cults . tire  cross  pot6nc6e  and  the  gammate 


cross.  The  cross  potenc6e,  according  to  certain 
archaeologists,  is,  by  the  way,  the  form  which 
most  accurately  recalls  the  instrument  of  cruci- 
fixion employed  by  the  Romans. 

At  the  close  of  the  3rd  cent,  the  Christians 
designated  Jesus  Christ  by  a monogram  composed 
of  the  first  two  letters  of  'Ir/aovs  XpicrrSi,  or 
of  XPia-rds,  The  addition  of  a transverse 

bar,  or  exhibits  the  cross  or,  better  still, 
Christ  upon  the  cross,  especially  when,  by  an  after 
process  of  simirlification,  the  chi-rJw  becomes 
or  *|*.  Further,  the  Latin  cross  already  appears 
upon  certain  coins  of  Constantine,  although  this 
emperor,  true  to  his  policy  of  religious  eclecticism, 
shows  no  scruple  about  introducing  on  the  same 
coins  representations  of  Mars  or  Apollo  as  gods. 
Julian,  of  course,  suppressed  both  cross  and 
chi-rho.  But,  after  his  time,  the  cross  finally 
takes  its  place  upon  coins  and  even  ufion  the 
Imperial  diadem.  At  the  same  time  it  asserts 
itself  under  its  proper  form  in  funeral  inscriptions, 
upon  altars,  reliquaries,  lamps,  jewels,  and  even 
upon  the  facades  of  houses  ancl  the  tops  of  basilicas, 
where  it  takes  the  place  of  the  monogram ; and 
before  long  it  may  be  seen  furnishing  the  ground 
plan  of  churches.  In  the  5th  cent,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  cross  potenc6e  becomes  rare  except  in 
Celtic  countries,  where  it  continues  to  show  itself 
in  inscriptions.  In  like  manner  the  gammate 
cross  now  appears  only  sporadically,  in  the  west 
and  the  north  of  Europe,  upon  tombstones  and 
sacerdotal  vestments. 

The  so-called  Latin  cross  and  tlie  equilateral 
cross  were  at  first  employed  without  discrimination. 
Only  gradually  did  the  equilateral  come  to  be  the 
specialty  of  the  East,  and  the  form  with  unequal 
limbs  that  of  the  West. 

As  to  the  crucifix,  i.e.  a cross  with  the  body  of 
Jesus  nailed  to  it,  this  representation  does  not 
make  its  appearance  till  the  7th  century.  The 
art  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  slow  to  heighten 
its  realism  still  more.  But  at  the  same  time  a 
distinction  was  drawn  between  the  cross  of  the 
Passion,  which  is  accompanied  by  all  the  imple- 
ments of  crucifixion,  and  the  cross  of  the  Resur- 
rection, Avith  Avhicli  Jesus  ascends  to  heaven. 
The  first  is  painted  sometimes  green,  because  it 
was  cut  from  a tree ; sometimes  red,  because  it 
was  stained  with  the  hlood  of  Christ.  The  second 
is  painted  sometimes  blue,  the  colour  of  the  sky  ; 
sometimes  Avhite,  as  symbolizing  the  invisible 
Divinity.  It  is  this  last  Avhich  is  carried  at  the 
head  of  processions. 

The  cross  became  a hierarchical  symbol  in  the 

1 See  T.  Roller,  Les  Catacombes  de  Rome,  Paris,  1881,  vol.  i.  pi. 
xix.  nos.  8 and  11. 


Church.  Thus  the  Pope  has  the  privilege  of 
having  carried  before  him  a cross  Avith  three 
bars,  Avhile  cardinals  and  archbishops  have  to  be 
content  with  two,  and  bishops  Avith  one. 

Phnally,  the  cross  served  aI.so  in  the  prime  of  the 
Middle  Ages  as  a symbol  of  certain  popular  rights. 
Such  Avere  the  market  crosses  in  Germany,  Avhich 
implied  the  municipal  jurisdiction  ; th.&  perrons,  or 
crosses  mounted  upon  a column,  which  in  certain 
toAvns  of  Belgium  and  Germany  Avere  regarded  as 
an  emblem  of  jurisdiction,  and  even  as  the  palladium 
of  local  liberties.  When  Charles  the  Bold  Avished 
to  punish  the  inhabitants  of  Lifege,  he  carried  aAvay 
t\\e,\T perron  and  set  it  up  for  six  years  at  Bruges. 

For  a number  of  centuries  the  phrase  ‘to  take 
the  cross’  meant  to  devote  oneself  to  fight  the 
infidels.  Hence  the  orders  of  knighthood  and  the 
crosses  of  honour,  the  bestoAval  of  Avhich  has  noAv 
nothing  to  do  Avith  religion. 

After  all  that  Ave  have  said,  it  is  needless  to 
stop  to  examine  theories,  ancient  or  modern,  which 
seek  to  claim  a pagan  origin  for  the  Christian 
cross,  on  the  ground  that  earlier  cults  had  cruci- 
form signs  among  their  symbolism,  Avhile  others 
Avould  discover  in  pre-Christian  crosses  prefigura- 
tions of  the  Crucifixion.  We  must  content  our- 
selves Avith  referring  the  reader  to  the  respective 
supporters  of  these  theories  (e.g.  Emile  Burnouf, 
Gabriel  de  MortUlet,  Mourant  Brock,  Abbe 
Ansault,  etc.). 
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1800 ; E.  Bunsen,  Das  Sgnibol  des  Kreuzes  hex  alien  Nationexx, 
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ancient  Americans,’  in  Trans,  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
America,  Washington,  1883,  vol.  ii. ; Hochart,  ‘Le  Symbole  de 
la  croix,’  in  Axinales  de  la  Facnlli  des  Lettres  de  Bordeaux, 

1886,  no.  1 ; W.  Wilson  Blake,  The  Cross,  Ancient  and 
Modem,  New  York,  1888 ; Ansault,  ‘ Le  Culte  de  la  croix  avant 
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ii.  On  tile  gammadion  or  swasttka—'L.  MiiUer,  Det 
saakaldte  Hagekors,  Copenhagen,  1877;  E.  Thomas,  ‘The 
Indian  Swastika  and  its  Western  Counterpart,’  in  Nuxnisxxiatic 
Chroxiicle,  1880;  R.  P.  Greg,  ‘The  Fylfot  and  Swastika,’  in 
Archceologia,  1885,  p.  293 If.  ; G.  Dumoutier,  ‘Le  Swastika  et 
la  roue  solaire  en  Chine,'  in  Rente  d'ethnographie,  Paris,  1SS5, 
vol.  iv.  p.  327  f. ; Goblet  d’Alviella,  ‘ De  la  croix  gammOe  ou 
swastika,’  in  Bulletins  de  VAcadimie  royale  de  Belgiqxte,  1889 ; 
D.  G.  Brinton,  ‘The  Ka-ti,  the  Swastika,  and  the  Cross  in 
America,’  in  Proceedings  of  the  Amer.  Philosophical  Society, 
vol.  xxvi.,  1889,  p.  177 ff.  M.  de  Zmigrodzki  has  collected,  in 
various  publications,  all  the  known  instances  of  the  gammadion 
(see  his  Gcschichte  der  Sxvastika,  Brunswick,  1890,  and  his 
Przeglad  archcoloji,  Krakow,  1902).  As  for  the  literature  on 
the  subject,  Thomas  Wilson  mentions  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
work  The  Su’astika  (Washington,  1896),  114  books  and  articles, 
besides  his  own,  dealing  with  the  gammate  cross. 

Goblet  d’Alatella. 

CROSS  (American). — The  appearance  of  the 
cross  symbol  among  the  semi-civilized  and  savage 
peojiles  of  America  in  all  probability  admits  of  a 
genuine  two-fold  interpretation.  It  amalgamates 
in  all  likelihood  two  cognate  ideas  : (1)  that  of  the 
cross  as  a symbol  of  the  four  winds  belonging  to 
or  emanating  from  the  four  cardinal  points  ; (2) 
that  of  the  ‘world  tree,’  ‘tree  of  life,’  or  ‘tree  of 
our  flesh’  (Mexican  TonacagnahuitI),  analogous  in 
some  ways  to  the  Scandinavian  Yggdrasil,  or  cosmic 
tree,  Avhose  roots  surrounded  the  universe.  The 
first,  in  its  pictorial  and  mural  form,  was  )irobably 
evolved  from  the  second  as  an  art  convention. 
There  can  be  no<iuestion  of  the  genuine  aboriginal 
character  of  the  cross  symbol  as  found  in  Americ.a. 
Its  origin  aiijiears  to  have  been  analogous  to  that 
of  tlie  symbol  in  use  in  the  Old  World — evolution 
from  a symbol  of  the  four  cardinal  jioints ; but 
any  hyjiothesis  of  its  importation  from  Europe 
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or  Asia  would  require  much  weightier  proof  of 
European  or  Asiatic  colonization  than  has  yet 
been  advanced,  and  is  easily  discounted  by  the 
unquestionable  signs  of  its  wide-spread  aboriginal 
use  throughout  the  American  continent. 

On  the  discovery  of  Yucatan,  where  the  lieu- 
tenants of  Cortes  found  crosses  at  Cozumel  and 
elsewhere,  the  wildest  theories  were  propounded 
to  account  for  their  appearance  in  the  New  World. 
These  crosses  were  about  3 ft.  in  height,  and  were 
usually  found  in  an  enclosure  called  teopan,  or  the 
buildings  surrounding  a temple.  The  Spanish  mis- 
sionaries believed  that  they  had  been  introduced 
by  the  apostle  St.  Thomas,  or  that  early  Spanish 
colonists,  driven  out  by  the  Moors,  had  sought 
refuge  in  America,  and  had  brought  with  them 
the  sacred  symbol.  The  missionaries  then  pro- 
ceeded to  inquire  after  representations  of  the 
Crucifixion  itself,  and  it  was  discovered  that  one 
had  existed  in  jiictorial  form  on  a manuscript 
which  had  been  buried  to  prevent  its  destruction 
by  the  invaders,  but  which  had  subsequently 
rotted  underground.  This  figure  undoubtedly 
represented  a human  sacrifice  to  the  Sun,  always 
intended  in  Mexico  when  the  word  ‘God’  (Teotl) 
Avas  employed,  as  in  the  present  instance,  without 
any  indication  of  the  particular  deity  which  the 
figure  was  meant  to  represent. 

I.  As  a symbol  of  the  four  winds. — As  a symbol 
of  the  four  cardinal  points  from  which  the  winds, 
and  therefore  the  rains,  came,  the  cross  Avas  well 
entitled  to  the  designation  of  ‘ tree  of  our  life  ’ in 
the  arid  climate  of  Yucatan.  To  each  quarter  of 
the  heavens  a quarter  of  the  ritual  year  belonged. 
The  Aztec  goddess  of  rains,  Chalchihuitlicue,  bore 
a cross  in  her  hand,  as  most  of  the  principal  deities 
of  Egyptian  mythology  carry  a cognate  symbol, 
the  ankh,  or  ‘ key  of  life  ’ ; and,  in  the  feast  cele- 
brated in  her  honour  in  the  early  spring,  victims 
Avere  nailed  to  a cross  and  shot  with  arrows. 
Quetzalcoatl,  as  god  of  the  winds,  is  represented 
as  carrying  a species  of  cross,  and  his  robes 
Avere  decorated  Avith  cruciform  symbols.  The  form 
Avhich  we  find,  for  example,  in  the  famous  bas- 
relief  of  Palenqu6,  and  which  was  also  discovered 
upon  the  temple  Avails  of  Cozumel,  Popayan,  Cun- 
dinamarca,  and  elseAvhere,  was  undoubtedly  a 
conventional  form  evolved  from  that  of  a tree, 
consisting  of  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  and  two 
cross -branches.  The  Mayan  designation  of  the 
cross  was  indeed  Vahom  che,  ‘the  tree  erected  or 
set  up.’  In  the  Palenqu6  cross,  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches  knobs  appear,  Avhich  are  probably  in- 
tended to  indicate  leaves  or  fruit.  On  the  summit 
is  perched  a bird,  probably  a turkey,  decked  out 
in  the  brilliant  plumage  of  more  brightly-feathered 
fowl.  The  cross  in  question  was  probably  regarded 
as  in  some  measure  the  pedestal  of  the  living  turkey- 
fetish.  The  flesh  of  the  turkey  was  a staple  of 
Mexican  diet,  and  in  this  way,  it  may  be,  the  bird 
had  become  associated  with  tne  idea  of  subsistence 
and  the  ‘ tree  of  life  ’ itself.  In  any  case  the  cross 
of  Palenqu6  was  known  as  Quetzalhuexoloquahuitl, 
or  ‘tree  of  the  plumed  turkey.’  A priest  stands 
on  the  proper  right  of  the  bas-relief,  offering  as  a 
sacrifice  a small  human  figure  made  from  maize 
paste,  and  not  a newly-bom  child,  as  some  authori- 
ties state.  On  the  proper  left  stands  an  acolyte, 
offering  up  a stalk  or  maize.  At  the  roots  of  the 
cross  a hideous  liead  appears.  It  is  that  of  Cihuaco- 
huatl  (female  serpent),  or  Tonantzin  (our  Mother), 
to  give  her  her  Mexican  designation — the  earth- 
goddess,  the  most  bloodthirsty  of  the  Central 
American  deities  in  her  lust  for  human  flesh,  and 
the  one  from  whom  the  ‘ tree  of  life  ’ has  its  being 
and  nourishment. 

Many  American  peoples  believe  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  cross  as  a symbol  Avhereby  rain  may  be 


obtained.  The  rain-makers  of  the  Lenni  Lenape 
draAV  the  figure  of  a cross  ujjon  the  ground,  with 
its  extremities  towards  the  cardinal  points,  and  on 
this  they  place  a gourd,  some  tobacco,  and  a piece 
of  red  material,  afterwards  invoking  the  rain-spirit. 
The  Creeks,  at  the  ceremony  of  ‘ the  Busk,’  cele- 
brated to  the  four  winds,  dispose  four  logs  in  the 
shape  of  a cross,  the  ends  of  which  are  set  to  the 
cardinal  points,  and  in  the  centre  of  these  they 
kindle  the  New  Year’s  fire.  The  Blackfeet  used 
to  arrange  large  boulders  in  the  form  of  a cross, 
on  the  prairies,  in  honour  of  Natose,  ‘the  old  man 
who  sends  the  winds.’  The  Muyscas  of  Bogota, 
in  order  to  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  of  waters,  ex- 
tended ropes  across  a lake,  thus  forming  a gigantic 
cross,  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  Avhich  they 
cast  in  offerings  of  precious  stones,  gold,  and  odor- 
iferous oils.  In  the  State  of  W isconsin  many  Ioav 
cruciform  mounds  are  found,  exactly  orientated. 
These  were  probably  altars  to  the  four  winds.  In 
the  mythology  of  the  Dakotas  the  winds  were 
ahvays  conceived  as  birds ; and  the  name  of  the  cross 
in  the  Dakotan  language  signifies  ‘ the  mosquito- 
haAvk  spread  out.’ 

2.  As  the  ‘ Aworld  tree.’ — In  those  Mexican  and 
Mayan  pictures  which  deal  with  cosmology  the 
world  tree  is  depicted  as  standing  in  the  centre  of 
the  universe,  its  roots  deep  in  the  Avaste  of  waters, 
its  branches  among  the  clouds,  as  if  in  search  of 
rain.  The  Mexicans  worshipped  the  tree  as  Tota 
(our  Father),  Avhom  they  further  described  as  ‘ god 
of  the  waters  and  of  vegetation,’  although  he  also 
appears  to  haA^e  some  connexion  Avith  fire.  Among 
the  Kiche  (or  Quich6)  of  Guatemala,  Avomen 
desirous  of  children  sought  out  a tree  overhanging 
a pool,  to  Avhich  they  prayed  as  the  emblem  of 
fertility ; and  this  indicates  the  possible  phallic 
origin  of  the  tree  of  life.  The  vax  che,  or  ceiba 
tree,  is  still  an  object  of  veneration  in  many  ham- 
lets of  Central  America.  The  sacred  pole  of  the 
Omahas  typifies  the  cosmic  tree,  the  centre  of  the 
four  Avinds,  and  the  dwelling  of  the  thunder-bird  ; 
and  tree-burial  among  the  western  tribes  of  North 
America  probably  bore  some  mythical  relation  to 
placing  the  dead  in  the  tree  of  life.  The  Mbocobis 
of  Paraguay  believe  in  a tree  by  Avhich  the  dead 
once  climbed  to  Paradise,  and  the  Yurucares  of 
Bolivia  in  one  whence  mankind  originally  emerged. 
The  sacred  tree  also  appears  symbolically  through- 
out America  in  the  form  of  the  poles  and  stakes 
Avhich  surroimd  the  prayer  - houses  and  kivas  of 
many  American  tribes. 

Literature. — Ixtlilxochitl,  Historia  Chichimeca  (ed.  A. 
Chavero),  Mexico,  1891-92 ; Las  Casas,  Hist.  Apologetica, 
Seville,  1662 ; Sahagun, Hist. ^en. (i«  . . . N'uevaEspafla,\ib.  \. 
cap.  ii.,  Mexico,  1829-30  ; Garcia,  Origen  de  los  Indios,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  vi.,  Madrid,  1729 ; Cogolludo,  Hist,  de  Yucathan,  lib.  iv. 
cap.  ix.,  Madrid,  1688 ; de  Charencey,  Le  Mythe  de  Votan, 
Alenfon,  1871 ; W.  H.  Holmes,  2 RBEW,  1883,  p.  2701. ; art. 
‘ Cross  ’ in  Handbook  of  American  Indians  ( = SO  Bull.  BE), 
i.  366 1.,  and  the  literature  there  cited. 

Lewis  Spence. 

CROSS-ROADS. — Cross-roads  are  very  gener- 
ally regarded  as  the  dwelling-place  or  resort  of  evil 
spirits,  ghosts,  etc.,  and  hence  are  considered  un- 
lucky or  even  dangerous,  while  various  expedients 
are  resorted  to  in  order  to  ward  off  their  dangers. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  sometimes  associated 
with  a divinity — ^probably,  in  the  first  instance, 
because  images  of  the  divinity  Avere  placed  there  to 
counteract  the  powers  of  evil,  and  a cult  of  the 
divinity  was  observed  at  the  cross-ways.  Or  they 
may  be  regarded  as  sacred  in  themselves.  Thus  in 
the  Avesta  a formula  runs  : ‘We  sacrifice  ...  to 
the  forkings  of  the  highways  and  to  the  meeting 
of  the  roads’  (SBE  xxxi.  [1887]  291).  In  ancient 
India  they  were  not  to  be  defiled  or  obstructed 
(ih.  xxii.  [1884]  182,  xxxiii.  [1889]  158).  But  the 
reverence  for  such  a divinity  of  cross-roads  was 
soon  mingled  with  the  fear  of  the  demoniac  in- 
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fluences,  and  we  find  the  divinity  often  regarded  as 
sharing  in  tlie  characteristic  evil  and  horrible  traits 
of  the  very  demoniac  beings  which  he  or  she  was 
supposed  to  hold  at  bay.  The  association  of  evil 
beings  or  of  a divinity  with  cross-roads  is  an 
extension  of  their  association  with  roads  in  general, 
and  is  already  found  among  some  lower  tribes  in 
connexion  with  the  rough  paths  leading  througli 
forest  or  jungle,  and  with  their  intersections. 

I.  Burial  at  cross-roads. — (a)  There  is  evidence 
that  the  dead  were  sometimes  buried  at  cross-roads, 
and  this  would  be  one  reason  for  their  being- 
regarded  as  particularly  ghost-haunted  places — a 
belief  which  is  certainly  very  remote  and  wide- 
spread. Among  the  ancient  Hindus  there  was  a 
practice  of  erecting  a ddgoba  or  stupa  (a  mound  in 
which  the  bones  and  ashes  were  placed)  at  cross- 
roads. These  were  to  be  erected  there  in  honour 
of  a king  of  kings  or  a Tathdgata  (Mahdpari- 
nibbdna  Sutta,  v.  26,  vi.  33=SBE  xi.  [1881]  93,  125  ; 
cf.  Oldenberg’s  remarks,  ltd.  des  Feda,  Berlin, 
1894,  p.  562).  In  Slavic  lands,  cairns  and  tumuli 
are  often  found  at  cross-roads,  and  the  older  litera- 
ture sometimes  refers  to  a cult  of  the  dead  there 
(Grimm,  Kleinare  Schriften,  Berlin,  1865,  ii.  288). 
Other  instances  are  reported  among  the  Greeks, 
Germans,  etc.  (Lippert,  Rel.  der  europ.  Cultur- 
vbllcer,  Berlin,  1881,  p.  310 ; Wuttke,  Deutsche 
Volksabergl.  der  Gegenwart,  Berlin,  1900,  § 108  ; 
Wintemitz,  DenJcschr.  der  kais.  Akad.  der  Wis- 
sensch.,  Vienna,  xi.  [1892]  68).  In  Hungary,  per- 
sons believed  to  have  succumbed  to  the  malice  of 
a witch  or  demon  were  sometimes  buried  at  cross- 
roads, to  deliver  them  from  this  influence,  as 
witches  had  no  power  there — an  unusual  belief 
(FLJ  ii.  [1884]  101).  This  is  an  instance  of  the 
riddance  of  evil  at  cross-roads  (see  § 5).  It  is  not 
impossible  that  one  reason  for  honourable  burial 
at  cross-roads  was  the  desire  for  re-incarnation. 
Among  the  Mongols,  among  many  N.  American 
tribes,  and  in  W.  Africa,  children  are  often  buried 
by  the  side  of  a path  or  road,  in  order  that  the 
ghost  may  have  an  opportunity  of  entering  some 
woman  passing  that  way,  and  so  being  re-born  of 
her  (Letourneau,  Sociology,  1893,  p.  239 ; Owen, 
Folk-lore  of  the  Musquakie  Ind.,  1902,  pp.  22-23,  86  ; 
Dorman,  Prim.  Superstitions,  Philadelphia,  1881, 
p.  35  ; Kingsley,  Travels  in  W.  Africa,  1897,  p.  478). 
As  more  women  are  likely  to  pass  a cross-way  than 
on  any  single  path,  the  chances  of  re-incarnation 
would  be  greater  there. 

(6)  But  in  the  case  of  persons  whose  ghosts  are 
regarded  as  dangerous,  anotlier  reason  for  burial 
at  cross-roads  must  be  sought.  Among  such  per- 
sons are  those  who  have  committed  suicide,  and 
occasionally  murder.  Custom  and  law  in  England 
prescribed  that  the  suicide  should  be  buried  at  a 
cross-road,  with  a stake  driven  through  his  body. 
A stone  was  also  placed  over  the  face  (Stephen, 
Hist,  of  Grim.  Law,  1883,  iii.  105  ; FL  viii.  [1897] 
199.  The  custom  was  abolished  in  1823).  Criminals 
also  were  executed  at  cross-roads,  e.g.  Tyburn,  the 
meeting-place  of  the  London,  Oxford,  and  Edge- 
ware  roads.  Stake  and  stone  were  intended  to 
prevent  the  restless  ghost  from  wandering  and 
troubling  the  neighbourhood.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  the  constant  traffic  over  the  grave 
would  help  to  keep  the  ghost  down,  or  that  the 
number  of  roads  would  confuse  it,  and  so  prevent 
its  finding  its  way  home,  or  that  the  cross  would 
act  as  a disperser  of  the  evil  energy  concentrated 
in  the  body  or  the  ghost,  or  that  sacrificial 
-victims  (these  being  frequently  criminals)  were 
formerly  slain  on  the  altars  at  cross-roads,  which 
were  therefore  regarded  as  fitting  places  for  the 
execution  and  burial  of  criminals,  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  (FL  viii.  264  ; Westermarck, 
MI,  1908,  ii.  256;  EBr^^  vii.  510).  To  this  it 


should  be  added  that  suicides  were  generally  buried 
in  out-of-the-way  places ; and  the  cross-roads,  being 
a place  of  evil  repute,  would  naturally  be  selected 
for  the  grave.  The  underlying  thought  is  that  of 
riddance  of  the  contagion  of  evil,  and  in  no  better 
place  could  this  be  effected  than  at  the  cross-roads 
(see  § S).  A parallel  custom  of  burying  at  the  cross- 
roads the  bodies  of  children  still-born  or  born 
feet-foremost  (a  mode  considered  unlucky)  is  found 
in  Uganda,  where  also  the  bodies  of  suicides,  Avith 
the  tree  on  which  they  hanged  themselves  or  the 
hut  in  which  they  took  their  lives,  were  burned  at 
cross-roads.  And  it  is  noticeable  that  women  who 
pass  that  way  throw  a few  blades  of  grass,  or  sticks, 
or  stones,  on  the  grave  to  prevent  the  spirits  from 
entering  them  and  being  re-bonr  (Roscoe,  ‘ Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Baganda,’  JAI xxxii.  [1902]  30, 
and  Frazer,  Totemism  and  Exogamy,  1910,  ii.  507, 
iii.  152).  In  Greece,  persons  Avho  murdered  father, 
mother,  brother,  or  child  Avere  slain  at  a place  out- 
side the  Avails  Avhere  three  roads  met,  and  their 
bodies  Avere  exposed  naked  (Plato,  Leg.  ix.  873). 

2.  Ghosts,  spirits,  and  demons  at  cross-roads. 
— Cross-roads  are  universally  believed  to  be  the 
common  resort  of  evil  spirits.  As  places  of  burial, 
cross-roads  would  naturally  be  haunted  by  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead ; but  also,  as  ghosts  would  be  often 
passing  along  the  roads  from  other  places  of  burial 
to  their  former  homes,  they  would  be  more  numer- 
ous at  cross-roads.  The  ghostly  train  is  often 
seen  on  roads,  but  more  particularly  at  their  inter- 
sections ; hence,  to  see  tliem  one  Avould  naturally 
go  there,  as  in  the  Abruzzi,  Avhere,  at  the  festival 
of  the  dead,  the  thronging  ghosts  can  be  seen  at 
the  cross-ways  by  any  one  standing  there  Avith  his 
chin  resting  on  a forked  stick  (Finamore,  Crcdcnzc, 
usi,  e costumi  abruzzesi,  Palermo,  1890,  pp.  180-2). 
But,  besides  ghosts,  all  kinds  of  evil  poAvers  frequent 
the  cross-Avays.  This  is  a Avide-spread  belief  in 
India,  one  particular  class  of  demoniac  beings — 
bhuts — being  usually  found  at  cross-roads,  A\^iile 
other  ‘Avajdayers’  lurk  there  also  (Oldenberg,  267  ; 
Crooke,  Pit  i.  290 ; FL  viii.  330  ; SEE  xxx.  [1892] 
49).  Among  the  Muhammadan  peoples,  cross- 
roads are  one  of  the  numerous  resorts  of  the  jinn 
(Lane,  Arabian  Society,  1883,  p.  37).  In  Russia, 
vampires  are  thought  to  lurk  by  night  at  cross- 
roads, ready  to  attack  the  belated  traveller  (Ralston, 
Russ.  Folk-Tales,  1873,  p.  311).  In  Europe  gener- 
ally, Avitches  Avere  associated  Avith  the  cross-Avays. 
There  they  gathered  up  money  scattered  by  the 
devil ; there,  too,  they  met,  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
Sabbat  Avas  held  at  the  junction  of  roads,  especially 
on  Walpurgis  night,  Avhen  they  might  be  seen  by 
him  Avho  put  on  his  clothes  inside  out  and  crept 
baclcAvards  to  the  place  ; Avhile  the  ringing  of  conse- 
crated bells  on  that  night  hindered  tlieir  dancing 
Avith  the  devil  at  cross-roads  (Grimm,  Tout.  Myth. 
[Eng.  tr.  1880-8],  1074,  1115,  1799,  1803,  1824  ; 
Stewart,  Superstitions  of  Witchcraft,  1865,  p.  128). 
On  the  other  hand,  Avitches  are  occasionally  re- 
garded as  having  no  poAver  at  cross-roads.  In 
Naples  it  is  held  that  they  must  go  round  them  on 
their  Avay  to  a meeting,  as  they  cannot  pass  them  ; 
and  in  Hungary  cross-roads  are  believed  to  neutralize 
their  evil  poAvers  (FL  viii.  3 ; FLJ  ii.  101).  Here, 
probably,  the  form  of  the  cross  acts  as  a prophy- 
lactic. S]u-ites,  kobolds,  and  fairies  are  also 
sporadically  associated  Avith  cross-roads  (Grimm, 
838,  1115  ; Goethe,  Faust,  ill.  i.  40).  In  medimval 
superstition  there  Avas  no  better  place  than  a 
cross-road  for  the  purpose  of  evoking  evil  spirits, 
especially  tlie  devil,  and  making  a compact  Avith 
them.  The  magical  treatises  then  current  explicitly 
set  this  forth  ; thus  the  Clavicida  Solomonis  says  : 

‘ For  magical  operations  a secret,  remote,  deserted, 
and  uninhabited  place  is  necessary,  but  best  of  all 
are  the  cross- Avays.’ 
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This  notion  is  found  in  the  6th  cent,  story  of  Theophilus,  and 
in  the  old  tradition  it  was  at  a cross-road  near  Wittenberg  that 
Faust  sold  himself  to  the  devil.  The  custom  was  to  go  to  the 
cross-way  by  night,  and  there  make  a magic  circle  in  which 
cabalistic  signs  were  inscribed,  and  then  to  call  up  the  devil. 
Similarly,  witches  made  their  compact  with  Satan  at  cross-ways. 
In  the  case  of  the  Swedish  witches  in  the  17th  cent.,  they  first 
put  on  a garment  over  their  heads  and  danced  near  a cross-road. 
Then,  going  to  the  cross-road,  they  thrice  called  on  the  devil  to 
come  and  carry  them  to  the  meeting-ground.  When  he  appeared 
they  promised  to  serve  him  body  and  soul,  and  he  then  conveyed 
them  to  the  Sabbat  (Grimm,  1074 ; Baring-Gould,  Curious  Myths, 
1888,  p.  630  ; Hist.  . . . de  Jean  Fauste,  Amsterdam,  1674  ; 
Gorres,  Die  christl.  M ystik,  Regensburg,  1842,  bk.  vi.  ch.  16 ; 
Wright,  Narratives  of  Sorcery  and  Magic,  1851,  i.  134,  ii.  249  f.). 

For  these  reasons,  wayfarers  took  precautions  at 
the  cross-ways.  In  India,  mantras  must  be  said  ; 
e.g.  at  a bridal  procession  the  bridegroom  had  to 
say,  ‘ May  no  waylayers  meet  us ! ’ They  should  not 
be  stojiped  at,  and  the  traveller  should  pass  with 
his  right  hand  turned  to  them  {SBE  ii.  226,  vii.  200, 
XXV.  135,  150,  XXX.  49).  Similarly,  in  Sweden,  no 
bridegroom  will  stand  near  a cross-road  on  his 
wedding-day — a precaution  against  ‘ envy  and 
malice  ’ (Chambers,  Book  of  Days,  1863,  i.  45).  See 
also  § 5. 

The  origin  of  the  belief  in  the  presence  of  evil 
agencies  at  cross-roads  may  be  found  in  the  simple 
fact  that,  as  people  were  more  numerous  at  cross- 
roads, so  naturally  would  all  evil  powers  be,  such 
at  least  as  were  so  often  associated  with  roads  or 
paths.  Men  always  fear  demons  and  spirits  which 
they  believe  lurk  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  path  or 
rude  roadway,  ready  to  pounce  upon  the  belated 
traveller,  and  in  many  cases  roads  are  believed  to 
be  infested  by  them  (Monier-Williams,  Bel.  Thought 
and  Life  in  India,  1883,  p.  216  ; Maspero,  Dawn  of 
Civilization,  1894,  pp.  632,  636).  Hence  they  would 
be  regarded  as  lurking  at  the  intersections  of  roads, 
especially  by  night,  when  wayfarers  were  uncertain 
of  the  direction  in  which  they  ought  to  go  (cf.  Ovid, 
Fasti,  V.  3).  A further  reason  may  be  sought  in 
the  fact  that  paths  and  roads  often  form  bound- 
aries, as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  images  and 
altars  of  boundary-gods  often  stood  on  roadways 
(MacPherson,  Khor^s,  1865,  p.  67 ; cf.  § 3).  Rites  of 
riddance  and  aversion  intended  to  drive  evil  powers 
off  the  fields  or  tribal  lands  would,  in  common 
belief,  have  the  tendency  to  force  tliem  on  to  the 
boundaries — a kind  of  neutral  ground  (for  such 
rites,  see  Frazer,  GB"^,  1900,  iii.  cli.  3,  §§  13,  14,  15, 
passim ; Ralston,  Songs  of  the  Russian  People, 
1872,  pp.  211,  396).  And,  as  boundary  so  frequently 
signified  road,  or  was  marked  by  a pathway  (as  in 
Samoa  [Brown,  Melanesians  and  Polynesians,  1910, 
p.  339] ; see  other  examples  in  this  art.),  there  would 
here  be  another  reason  for  evil  spirits  haunting 
roads.  Hence  the  cross-ways,  where  boundaries  or 
aths  met,  for  the  reason  given  above,  would  again 
e more  open  to  their  presence  and  influence.  Evil 
powers  associated  with  cross-roads  are,  in  fact, 
often  stated  to  be  also  found  on  roads  and  bound- 
aries, or  a boundary-stone  is  found  at  cross-ways 
(cf.  Grimm,  1051,  1113,  1804,  1821  ; Crooke,  Pit 
i.  290).  Hence  magical  rites  which  are  effective  on 
roads  are  still  more  effective  at  cross-roads,  as  many 
instances  of  their  use  in  both  cases  show. 

3.  Divinities  at  cross-roads. — Divinities  are 
frequently  associated  with  cross-roads.  This  is 
sometimes  with  the  intention  of  repelling  those 
evil  powers  which  otherwise  would  throng  them, 
though,  as  examples  show,  there  is  a tendency  for 
the  protective  divinity  to  take  on  some  of  the 
aspects  of  those  evil  powers,  as  in  the  case  of 
Hecate.  Or  again,  .since  evil  ])owers  are  connected 
with  cro.s.s-roafls,  divinities  whose  character  is  evil 
rather  than  good  are  often  worshipped  or  propiti- 
ated there. 

In  India,  from  early  times,  the  cro.ss-ways  were 
ll]i:  ahoilc  of  sinister  gods,  especially  of  Rudra, 
lord  of  ghosts  and  of  evil  powers  generally,  who 


was  propitiated  at  the  yearly  festival  of  the  dead 
by  a sacrifice  of  cakes — the  offering  to  Rudra  Try- 
ambaka,  for  the  deliverance  of  descendants  from 
his  power,  and  for  the  securing  of  his  beneficent 
action.  This  was  offered  at  cross-roads,  because 
Rudra  roves  on  the  roads,  and  ‘ the  crqss-road  is 
known  to  be  his  favourite  haunt’  [Satapatha- 
Brahmana,  SBE  xii.  [1882]  408,  438  f.).  The  cross- 
road is  also  the  halting-place  of  the  Agnis  {ib.  439, 
n.  1).  Travellers  addressed  both  paths  and  cross- 
roads with  mantras : ‘ Adoration  to  Rudra,  who 
dwells  on  paths ; adoration  to  R.,  who  dwells  at 
cross-roads’  {ih.  xxix.  366,  xxx.  180).  In  the 
yearly  ritual  the  connexion  of  ghosts  with  the 
cross-ways  is  also  apparent.  Lesser  evil  divinities 
also  had  their  cult  at  cross-ways,  but  usually 
for  specific  purposes — the  repelling  of  disease  or 
demoniac  influence,  or  the  contagion  of  evil.  To 
get  rid  of  disease,  one  should  go  by  night,  naked, 
to  a cross-way,  and  there  make  an  offering  of  rice 
with  a mantra,  returning  in  silence  without  looking 
back.  This  must  be  repeated  until  the  evil  spirit 
(Pisacha)  appears  and  says,  ‘ I will  end  your  ail- 
ment’ (Kathd-sarit-sagara,  Tawney’s  ed.,  1895, 
i.  256).  The  sacred  writings  also  ordain  that  a 
student  who  has  broken  a vow  of  chastity  must 
offer  an  ass  to  Nirriti,  goddess  of  destruction,  at  a 
cross-way,  then  put  on  the  skin  and  proclaim  his  sin 
(SBE  ii.  [1897]  289  ; cf.  xxix.  361).  Elsewhere  he  is 
directed  to  light  a fire  at  the  cross- ways,  and  to  offer 
an  ass  to  the  Raksasas  and  an  oblation  of  rice  to 
Nirriti  (ib.  xiv.  [1882]  117  ff.). 

In  Japan,  phallic  symbols,  chimata-no-kami,  or 
‘road-fork  gods,’  were  set  up  on  roads,  and  wor- 
shipped at  cross-roads  and  waysides,  as  protectors 
of  travellers.  They  were  said  to  have  been  pro- 
duced from  the  articles  thrown  down  by  Izanagi  in 
his  flight  from  Hades,  or  at  his  purification  (see 
vol.  ii.  p.  700*’).  Their  festivals  were  held  at  cross- 
roads outside  the  capital,  or  at  the  frontier,  at  the 
end  of  the  6th  and  12th  months,  or  in  time  of  pes- 
tilence, while  offerings  took  place  at  other  times. 
Other  phallic  symbols,  sahi-no-kami,  or  ‘ preventive 
deities,’  were  also  worshipped  at  roads  and  cross- 
roads, and  hence  came  to  be  regarded  as  guides  and 
friends  of  wayfarers.  Their  cult  was  popular,  they 
were  inquired  of  in  divination,  or  prayed  to  before 
a journey ; or  an  offering  was  made  to  them  by 
travellers  on  their  journey.  Accidents  on  a jour- 
ney were  the  result  of  neglecting  them.  But  the 
primitive  function  of  aU  these  deities  seems  to  have 
been  that  for  which  they  are  still  addressed  in  the 
liturgies,  viz.  protection  against  the  unfriendly 
beings  and  evil  spirits  of  pestilence  from  Hades. 

‘ Whenever  from  the  Root-country,  the  Bottom-country 
[ = Hades],  there  may  come  savage  and  unfriendly  beings, 
consort  not  and  parley  not  with  them,  but,  if  they  go  below, 
keep  watch  below ; if  they  go  above,  keep  watch  above,  pro- 
tecting us  against  pollution  with  a night  guarding  and  with  a 
day  guarding.’ 

Three  of  these  are  mentioned  in  one  norito — Yachimata-hiko, 
the  Eight-road-fork  prince,  Yachimata-hime,  the  Eight-road-fork 
princess,  and  Kunado,  whose  name,  ‘ Come-not  place,’  is  sug- 
gestive of  his  functions  as  a repeller  of  evil  beings.  The  first 
two  are  represented  as  male  and  female  figures  with  sexual 
organs,  the  last  as  a simple  phallus.  Another  phallic  god, 
Saruta-hiko,  dwells  at  the  eight  cross-ways  of  Heaven,  and  is 
said  to  have  acted  as  guide  to  Ninighi  on  his  coming  to  earth. 
He  is  also  called  Dosojin,  or  ‘Road-ancestor  deity,’  and  is 
found  at  cross- ways  in  the  form  of  a phallic  boulder,  over  which 
is  stretched  a rope  supported  by  bamboos.  Jizo,  the  Buddhist 
children’s  god,  now  occupies  his  place  at  cross-ways  (Aston, 
Shinto,  1905,  pp.  306,  187,  189,  191,  197,  340). 

The  i>ballic  origin  of  these  gods,  in  accordance 
with  the  well-known  iiroperty  ascribed  to  the 
sexual  organs  as  warders  off  of  evil  spirits,  their 
protective  powers  against  demoniac  and  pestilen- 
tial influences,  and  their  ultimate  position  as  gods 
of  travellers  recall  the  position  of  the  Greek  Hermes 
and  the  Hcrmie  (cf.  p.  333*’). 

Among  tlie  Teutonic  peoples  occurred  a yearly 
]>rocession  of  the  image  of  a god  or  goddess  (Frey, 
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Nerthus,  Holda,  Berchta,  etc.)  round  each  dLstrict, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  fertility  (Tac.  Germ. 
40  ; Grimm,  213,  251,  268,  275).  In  later  tradition 
the  remembrance  of  this  procession  was  mingled 
with  the  mytli  of  the  Furious  Host  or  the  witches’ 
jaunt,  headed  by  one  of  those  divinities — a myth 
which  in  pagan  times  told  of  an  aerial  course  of 
the  god  or  goddess  with  their  subordinates,  corre- 
sponding to  the  course  of  their  images  followed  by 
the  jubilant  crowd  on  earth.  It  was  connected 
with  the  latter,  and  perhaps  in  part  originated 
from  it,  as  an  aetiological  myth  (cf.  Grimm,  1055- 
56).  These  processions,  doubtless,  went  round  the 
boundaries,  and  the  divinity  would  then  be  associ- 
ated with  boundaries,  and  so  with  roads  and  cross- 
ways.  In  some  of  the  later  traditions,  cross-roads 
appear  to  be  unlucky  to  these  wandering  hosts, 
now  become  demoniac  and  associated  with  sorcery, 
with  the  devil  and  witches.  Berchta’s  waggon 
breaks  down  at  the  cross-roads,  so  also  does  that 
of  Frau  Gauden,  and  the  help  of  a mortal  is  neces- 
sary to  repair  it  (see  the  traditional  tales  in  Grimm, 
275,  926).  Perhaps  there  is  here  a distorted  remin- 
iscence of  a halting  of  the  jirocession  of  the  image 
and  waggon  at  cross-roads,  either  for  a sacrifice  to 
the  divinity,  or  for  the  performance  of  some  rite 
by  which  his  or  her  protection  would  be  secured 
against  the  evil  powers  of  the  cross-roads.  Later, 
when  the  divinity  became  a more  or  less  demoniac 
being,  the  folk-memory  of  the  halting  of  the  waggon 
produced  the  story  that  the  waggon  broke  down. 
The  divinity  no  longer  repelled  evil  influences  <at 
cross-roads,  but  was  now  subject  to  these  influences, 
cross-roads  being  unlucky  to  him  or  her,  as  in  the 
case  of  witches  (cf.  § 2).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  ott'erings  were  laid  at  cross- 
roads for  the  divinities  to  partake  of  in  their  aerial 
wanderings,  as  in  the  case  of  Hecate.  As  her 
images  stood  there,  so  probably  images  of  some  of 
these  Teutonic  divinities  may  nave  been  set  up  at 
cross-roads.  This  is  suggested  by  traces  of  a cult 
to  gods  or  ghosts  of  the  dead  at  cross-roads  (the 
haunt  of  souls),  anathematized  by  the  Church. 
Prayers,  oflerings,  and  the  consumption  of  such 
offerings,  votive  offerings  (vota;  pedum  siniilitudincs 
quas  per  bivia  ponunt),  and  the  ritual  lighting  of 
candles  and  torches  at  cross- ways  (bivia,  trivia)  are 
all  forbidden,  and  the  prohibitions  probably  apj^)ly 
to  Celtic  as  well  as  to  Teutonic  custom  (S.  Eligius 
and  Burchard,in  Grimm,  1738, 1744;  dela  Saussaye, 
Religion  of  the  Teutons,  Boston,  1902,  jj.  290 ; 
Grimm,  Khinere  Schr.  ii.  288).  Sitting  on  a bull’s 
hide  at  cross-ways  in  order  to  consult  the  future 
is  also  forbidden.  The  hide  was  probably  that  of 
an  animal  sacriiiced  there  (Grimm,  1744,  and  cf. 
his  comment,  1115,  and  the  common  ritual  use  of 
the  skins  of  sacrificial  victims  elsewhere).  Divini- 
ties were  also  sometimes  seen  at  cross-roads  by 
their  worshippers  (Grimm,  1202).  The  cult  of 
divinities,  Teutonic  and  Celtic,  at  cross-roads  is 
further  borne  witness  to  in  the  occasional  refer- 
ences in  witch-trials  to  ghastly  offerings  made  to 
demoniac  powers  (their  successors)  at  cross-roads, 
as  in  the  trial  of  Alice  Ky  teler  and  her  accomplices 
at  Ossory  in  the  14th  cent.,  in  which  there  is  refer- 
ence to  a sacrifice  of  living  animals  torn  limb  from 
limb  and  scattered  at  cross-roads,  or  of  nine  red 
cocks  and  nine  peacocks’  eyes  (Wright,  i.  28,  30). 

Among  the  Greeks,  Hecate,  a goddess  whose  cult 
was  probably  introduced  from  the  north,  and  who 
had  several  varying  aspects,  was  associated  with 
cross-roads  as  Hecate  rpioSfrts.  Her  primitive  con- 
nexion with  these  and  also  with  roads  and  doorways 
was  probably  that  of  an  averter  of  ill.  Her  images 
or  symbolic  figures  stood  before  doors  and  at  cross- 
ways,  to  keep  out  ghosts  and  to  counteract  the 
gloomy  influences  prevailing  at  cross- ways.  In  both 
cases  the  chief  evil  influence  to  be  averted  was  that 


of  the  gho.sts  of  the  dead.  These  images  were  called 
esdraia,  and  frequently  represented  her  in  triple 
form.  Through  lier  connexion  with  roads  and 
cross-roads,  slie,  as  Hecate  4vooia,  wa.*-  the  heliier 
and  guide  of  travellers  who  sought  her  aid  '.'chol. 
ad  Theocr.  ii.  12).  But  she  was  also  regarded  in 
a more  sinister  light.  As  an  infernal  goddess,  she 
was  ruler  of  ghosts,  phantoms,  and  demons,  causing 
them  to  appear  on  earth  to  frighten  travellers,  asso- 
ciated with  sorcery,  and  seen  often  on  moonlight 
nights  with  her  ghostly  train  and  baying  hounds, 
like  the  Teutonic  Holda.  In  this  character  she 
was  more  particularly  Hecate  Tplgopcftos,  of  a mali- 
cious and  dangerous  nature.  Hence  she  had  to  be 
invoked  and  propitiated,  lest  she  should  send  harm 
on  men.  The  triple  form  of  the  godde.ss  has  been 
variously  explained,  but,  in  all  probability,  it  aro.se 
from  the  fact  that  her  images  at  cross-waj's  had 
faces  looking  down  the  converging  roads,  so  as  to 
watch  over  each.  In  her  we  see  a goddess  who,  at 
first  regarded  as  an  averter  of  ill.-;,  is  later  associ- 
ated with  those  very  ills  which  she  averts.  She 
can  keep  them  at  bay,  or  she  can  cause  them  to 
a])pear,  and  .she  heuself  is  imaged  in  their  sinister 
forms.  Offerings  were  made  to  Hecate  at  cross- 
roads, and  her  images  there  were  consulted  for 
divination.  Monthly  offerings  were  made  to  her 
at  cross-roads  by  rich  people,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
evil  influences  and  to  render  her  favourable.  These 
were  called' E/cdT7)s5et7rva,  or  ‘suppers  of  Hecate,’ and 
included  cakes  set  round  with  candles,  fish,  eggs, 
cheese,  honey,  etc.  These  dishes  of  food  were  often 
consumed  by  the  poor.  They  were  connected  with 
the  rites  of  riddance  performed  in  her  name.  Houses 
were  swept  and  fumigated,  and  the  sweepings  taken 
away  in  a potsherd  to  a cross-road,  and  there  thrown 
down,  the  bearer  going  away  without  looking  back. 
It  would  be  natural  also  to  get  rid  of  the  food  re- 
maining in  the  house  before  the  purification.  Thus 
the  evils,  or  the  ghosts  which  had  infested  the  house, 
were  sent  away,  and  the  ceremony  may  only  acci- 
dentally have  been  connected  witli  the  goddess  of 
cross-roads.  It  resembles  other  rites  of  riddance 
at  cross-roads,  primitive  in  character,  and  usually 
unconnected  with  a divinity  (see  § 5).  These  puri- 
fications were  called  d^vdipia  (see  Harpocrat.  and 
Suidas,  s.v.  ; schol.  on  ADsch.  Ckoeph.  v.  96  ; Blut. 
Quoist.  Rom.  iii.,  Quwst.  Conv.  70SF;  schol.  on 
Arist.  Pint.  594  ; Imcian,  Dial,  hlort.  i.  1 ; Athen- 
aeus,  vii.  125,  127,  viii.  57,  xiv.  53  ; l’or])h.  dcA  bstin. 
ii.  28).  Travellers  also  deposited  offerings  at  cross- 
roads. An  mtiological  myth  told  how  Hecate,  as 
a newly  born  infant,  was  exposetl  at  a cross-way, 
but  rescued  and  brouglit  up  bj'  shepherds  (schol. 
on  Lycoidiron,  1180).  This  probably  points  to  an 
actual  custom  of  exposure  at  cross-roads  (fouiul 
also  in  Chahhea),  made  use  of  to  explain  Hecate's 
connexion  with  them. 

Hermes,  as  god  of  roads  and  boundaries,  and  of 
travellers,  was  also  associated  with  the  cross-ways 
as  an  averter  of  ills.  On  roads  and  boundaries, 
but  especially  at  cross-roads,  stood  a heap  of  stones 
with  a pillar,  later  rudely  shaped  in  human  form. 
The  p.a.sser-by  added  a stone  to  the  heap,  as  a rite 
of  riddance  and  in  order  to  avert  the  evil  in- 
fluences associated  with  the  place.  These  became 
the  more  shapely  Hernue  of  later  times,  used  as 
boundary  and  mile  and  direction  posts,  and  placed 
at  cross-roads  as  well  as  on  streets,  roads,  and  at 
doors.  The  phallus  was  a prominent  object  upon 
them  (Herod,  ii.  51),  in  accordance  with  the  belief 
in  phallic  emblems  as  averters  of  ill.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Hekataia,  these  Hermra  had  often 
several  heads,  and  for  the  same  reason.  Ofl'erings 
were  made  to  them,  and  were  sometimes  eaten  by 
hungry  w.ayfarers.  Theophrastus  in  his  Char- 
acters describes  the  pious  man  iiouring  oil  on  the 
sacred  stones  (Hernue)  .at  cross-roads,  falling  on 
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his  knees  and  saying  a prayer  before  passing  on 
his  way.  Cf.  Aryan  Religion,  vol.  ii.  p.  36  f. 

Christianity  replaced  the  divine  images  at  cross- 
ways  by  crucifixes  or  images  and  shrines  of  the 
Madonna.  At  the  latter,  especially,  flowers  and 
candles  are  offered  and  prayers  said,  exactly  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Hermae  and  Hekataia  (Trede,  Das 
Heidenthum  in  der  rom.  Kirche,  Gotha,  1891, 
iv.  205,  208). 

An  examjde  of  a cult  of  a divinity  at  cross- 
roads from  a lower  level  of  civilization  is  found 
among  the  Yaos  of  the  Shire  Highlands  who, 
when  on  a journey,  offer  a little  flour  to  the 
god  Mulungu  at  a place  where  two  ways  meet, 
exactly  as  in  the  case  of  Greek  and  Roman 
travellers,  to  Hecate,  Hermes,  or  the  Lares  (see 
vol.  ii.  p.  358'^). 

4.  Omens  at  cross-roads. — The  connexion  of 
supernatural  beings,  divine  or  demoniac,  with  cross- 
roads caused  these  to  be  regarded  as  places  where 
omens  might  be  sought.  In  East  Central  Africa 
a traveller  who  comes  to  a cross-way  lays  two 
roots,  carried  for  the  purpose  of  divination,  against 
the  blade  of  a knife  laid  horizontally.  He  points 
to  one  road  saying,  ‘ Shall  I take  this  one  ?’  If  the 
roots  remain  still,  he  takes  it.  If  they  fall,  he 
takes  the  other  (Macdonald,  Africana,  ISfe,  i.  215). 
This  resembles  the  rite  used  by  the  king  of  Babylon, 
probably  to  discover  whether  he  should  proceed  on 
the  way  to  Jerusalem  to  attack  it.  He  ‘stood  at 
the  parting  of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  the  two  ways, 
to  use  divination  : he  shook  the  arrows  to  and  fro, 
he  consulted  the  teraphim,  he  looked  in  the  liver  ’ 
(Ezk  21^*).  In  Germany  it  was  a custom  to  listen 
at  a cross-way  on  Christmas  or  New-Year  at  mid- 
night. In  this  way  the  seeker  heard  or  saw  what 
would  befall  him  during  the  year.  Or,  if  he  heard 
horses  neigh  or  swords  rattle,  there  would  be  war 
(Grimm,  1113,  1812,  1819).  The  listening  was 
intended  to  catch  what  the  spirits  were  saying  as 
to  coming  events.  In  Japan  a metliod  of  cross- 
road divination  (tsuji-ura),  used  by  women  and 
lovers,  is  to  place  a stick  representing  the  god 
Kunado  at  a cross-way  at  dusk,  and  to  interpret 
the  words  spoken  by  passers-by  as  an  answer  to  the 
question  put  by  the  inquirer.  Another  method  is 
to  sound  a comb  three  times  at  a cross-road  by 
drawing  the  finger  along  it,  then,  worshipping  the 
sahi-no-kami,  to  say  thrice,  ‘ O thou  god  of  the  cross- 
roads-divination, grant  me  a true  response.’  The 
answer  is  found  in  the  words  spoken  by  the  next 
or  the  third  passer-by  (Aston,  340).  With  this 
may  be  compared  a Persian  custom  of  sitting  at 
cross-ways  by  night  and  applying  to  oneself  as  an 
omen  of  good  or  evil  all  that  is  said  by  passers 
(J.  Atkinson,  V/omen  of  Persia,  1832,  p.  11).  In 
Germany  a girl  went  to  a cross-road  to  discover 
whether  she  would  be  married  during  the  year,  or 
she  shook  out  a table-cloth  there.  Then  a man 
appeared  and  saluted  her.  The  future  husband 
would  be  of  the  same  height  and  appearance 
(Grimm,  1115,  1797).  An  old  Hindu  custom  for  a 
man  to  discover  whether  a girl  will  make  a good 
wife  is  to  let  her  choose  one  of  several  clods  taken 
from  lucky  and  unlucky  places,  one  of  the  latter 
being  a cross-road  (Oldenberg,  510).  In  India  the 
balance  for  ordeals  was  erected  at  a temple  or  in  a 
cross-road — a favourite  abode  of  Dharmaraja,  the 
god  of  justice,  when  he  appears  on  earth  (SBE 
xxxiii.  [1889]  104). 

5.  Magical  rites  at  cross-roads. — The  sinister 
character  of  cross-roads  made  them  particularly 
efficacious  as  places  to  perform  charms  and  magical 
rites,  especially  of  aversion  or  riddance  of  demoniac 
influences  (cf.  p.  SSP,  bottom  : ‘best  of  all  are  the 
cross-ways’).*  Evil  powers,  or  perhaps  the  divini- 

1 Kozma  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross 
io  charms  has  no  reference  to  Christianity,  but  to  the  form  of 


ties  whose  images  stood  there,  lent  their  influence  to 
the  success  of  the  rite.  A few  examples  of  general 
magical  rites  may  be  cited  first.  Sitting  out  or 
working  spells  at  cross-ways  was  used  among  the 
Teutons  as  an  evil  kind  of  magic,  for  raising 
tempests,  etc.  The  details  are  not  known  (Vig- 
fusson-Powell,  Corpus  Poet.  Boreale,  Oxford,  1883, 
i.  413).  In  the  Hindu  Grhya  Sutra,  visiting  a 
cross-road  at  twilight,  lighting  a fire  there,  offering 
rice  and  repeating  charms,  together  with  other 
ritual  observances,  is  recommended  to  those  who 
desire  gold,  or  companions,  or  a long  life,  or  who 
wish  to  be  rulers,  etc.  (SBE  xxix.  431,  xxx.  119, 
124,  125).  A charm  for  recovering  lost  property  is 
addressed  to  Pushan,  the  sun,  who  watches  over 
the  ways,  and  the  rite  includes  placing  21  pebbles 
at  a cross-way.  They  are  symbolic  of  the  lost 
property,  and  counteract  its  lost  condition  (Atharva- 
Veda  [^SBE  xlii.  159,  542]).  In  Kumaon,  to  cause 
rain  to  cease,  a harrow  is  fixed  perpendicularly  at 
a cross-way.  The  god  of  rain,  seeing  it  in  this 
unusual  condition  at  such  a place,  learns  that  in- 
justice is  being  done,  and  makes  the  rain  cease. 
Or  sugar,  rice,  and  other  objects  used  in  ritual  are 
placed  at  a cross- way  and  defiled,  till  the  rain  is 
ashamed  to  fall  on  them  (PB  i.  76-77).  At  Naples, 
to  detach  a husband  from  his  mistress,  a wife  goes 
barefoot  and  with  unbound  hair  to  a cross-way. 
There  she  takes  a pebble,  places  it  under  her  left 
armpit,  and  repeats  an  incantation.  This  is  done 
at  a second  cross- way,  with  the  pebble  under  the 
right  arm,  and  at  a third,  having  it  between  the 
chin  and  breast.  Returning  home,  she  throws  it 
into  a cesspool  (Andrews,  FL  viii.  7).  This  is  an 
example  of  the  belief  that  all  things  at  cross- ways 
are  charged  with  the  magic  or  evil  energy  concen- 
trated there,  or  are  unlucky.  Plants  growing 
on  boundaries  or  on  cross-ways  are  believed  to 
possess  magical  power  (see  Reiss,  ‘ Aberglaube,’  in 
Pauly-Wissowa,  i.  47).  In  Bombay  a charm 
against  the  evil  eye  is  to  carry  seven  pebbles 
picked  up  at  the  meeting  of  three  ways  (Campbell, 
Spirit  Basis  of  Belief  and  Custom,  Bombay,  1885, 

p.  208). 

In  the  case  of  rites  of  riddance  and  aversion  the 
underlying  idea  is  that  the  evil  powers  lurking  at 
the  cross-ways  are  compelled  to  take  over  the  evil 
(disease,  iU-luck,  etc.)  which  is  of  demoniac  origin, 
or  is  impure  and  a source  of  danger.  In  some  of 
these  cases  the  powers  of  the  cross-way  are  pro- 
pitiated by  an  offering.  Or  the  rite  takes  place 
there,  because  the  place  is  one  where  the  contagion 
of  evU  is  more  likely  to  be  got  rid  of  or  transferred 
to  another,  while  Oldenberg  suggests  (p.  287)  that 
the  cross-way  was  used  because,  after  the  rite,  the 
performer  would  go  one  way,  the  evil  or  unlucky 
influence  the  other.  A simple  example  of  riddance 
of  fatigue  is  found  among  the  Guatemalan  Indians, 
who,  on  passing  the  usual  pile  of  stones  at  a 
cross- way,  gather  grass,  rub  their  legs  with  it,  spit 
on  it,  and  then  lay  it  with  a stone  on  the  pile, 
thus  recovering  their  strength  (Frazer,  GBi^  iii.  4). 
Rites  for  riddance  of  disease  at  cross-ways  are 
wide-spread.  To  rid  themselves  of  any  disease  of 
demoniac  origin,  hill-natives  of  N.  India  plant  a 
stake  in  the  ground  at  a cross-way  and  bury  some 
rice  below  it.  The  rice  (prob.  the  vehicle  of  trans- 
ference) is  disinterred  and  eaten  by  crows  {Pit  i. 
290).  In  Bihar,  during  sickness,  certain  articles 
are  placed  in  a saucer  and  set  at  a cross-road 
(Grierson,  Bihar  Peasant  Life,  Calcutta,  1885, 
p.  407).  Similarly,  in  ancient  India,  such  rites 
were  commonly  performed  at  cross-ways,  as  specific 
instances  in  the  sacred  books  show.  A patient 
possessed  by  demons  was  to  be  anointed  with  the 

the  cross-ways  (FLJ  ii.  101).  It  would  thus  be  used  as  an  act 
of  imitative  magic,  producing  the  effect  obtained  by  the  cross- 
way itself. 
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remains  of  a sacrifice  of  glii  and  fragi’ant  substances 
(probably  because  the  latter  are  obnoxious  to 
demons  1)  and  placed  on  a cross-road.  A wicker 
basket  with  a coal-pan  was  set  on  his  liead,  and 
some  of  the  sacrifice  was  sprinkled  on  the  coals 
(Ath.-Veda  [_SBE  xlii.  32,  519]).  In  another  charm 
for  riddance  from  hereditary  disease,  the  patient 
is  set  on  a cross-road,  and  there  washed  and 
sprinkled.  The  charm  includes  the  words,  ‘ May 
the  four  quarters  of  heaven  be  auspicious  to  thee  ! ’ 
(ib.  292).  In  other  cases  not  only  riddance  but  the 
transference  of  disease  to  another  person  is  effected. 
Thus  an  ancient  Hindu  charm  to  avert  evil  runs  : 

‘ If,  O evil,  thou  dost  not  abandon  us,  then  do  we 
abandon  thee  at  the  fork  of  the  road.  May  evil  follow 
after  another  (man) ! ’ The  commentary  explains 
this  as  a charm  to  remove  all  diseases,  and  the  rite 
includes  the  throwing  of  three  rice-puddings  at  the 
cross-road  (ib.  163,  473).  In  modern  India,  to  get 
rid  of  smallpox,  some  of  the  scales  from  the 
patient’s  body  are  placed  in  a pile  of  earth  decked 
with  flowers  at  a cross-way.  The  disease  may 
then  be  transferred  to  some  passer,  the  original 
patient  recovering  (PB  i.  165).  Or,  at  an  outbreak 
of  smallpox,  a pot  of  wine,  bangles,  money,  cakes, 
incense,  and  a cloth  with  the  image  of  the  goddess 
of  smallpox,  are  offered  to  her,  and  then  left  out- 
side the  village  at  a cross-road.  Any  one  touching 
these  or  meeting  the  priest  who  carries  them  out 
will  take  the  disease  and  die  at  once.  The  goddess 
receiving  the  offering  passes  on  to  the  next  village. 
Here  offering  and  vehicle  of  aversion  are  combined, 
and  the  articles  are  called  nikasi,  ‘ averters.’  Prob- 
ably the  poor,  in  eating 'Bk(£ti;s  SeXirvov, — at  once  an 
offering  and  a vehicle  of  aversion, — ran  the  risk  of 
transference  of  evil  to  themselves  rather  than 
starve.  In  Bohemia,  to  get  rid  of  fever,  an  empty 
pot  was  carried  by  the  patient  to  a cross-road,  and 
thrown  down.  He  then  fled.  The  first  passer  who 
kicked  it  would  get  the  fever,  and  the  patient 
would  be  cured  (GB'^  iii.  22).  In  Suffolk  a cure 
for  ague  is  to  go  by  night  to  a cross-way,  turn 
round  thrice  as  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  drive  a 
tenpenny  nail  up  to  the  head  in  the  ground,  and 
then  retire  backwards  before  the  clock  is  done 
striking.  The  next  person  passing  over  the  nail 
will  get  the  ague  (County  Folk-lore  of  Suffolk,  1895, 
p.  14).  For  other  European  instances,  see  Wuttke, 
op.  cit.  passim. 

Lustral  rites  of  riddance  at  cross-ways  are  also 
common.  In  India  one  who  had  committed  a 
crime  had,  after  other  rites,  to  go  to  a cross-way 
and  repeat  the  formula,  Simhe  me  manyuh.  Then 
he  was  free  from  all  crime  (SBE  xiv.  330).  In  E. 
Africa,  when  a child  is  able  to  speak,  it  is  taken  to  a 
cross-way,  washed  and  rubbed  with  oil,  and  given 
to  the  father,  who  may  then,  but  not  till  then,  cohabit 
with  his  wife,  else  the  child  will  die  (FLB  [1882] 
V.  168).  Riddance  of  the  contagion  of  death  is  also 
effected  at  cross-roads,  by  carrying  there  the  thing 
or  things  which  have  suffered  impurity.  In  India, 
at  a death,  the  fire  became  impure,  and  with  the 
receptacle  was  carried  out  and  placed  on  a cross- 
way with  the  words,  ‘ I send  far  away  the  flesh- 
devouring  Agni.’  The  bearer  then  walked  round 
it  three  times,  keeping  his  left  side  towards  it, 
beating  his  left  thigh  with  his  left  hand,  and  re- 
turning home  without  looking  back  (SBE  xxix. 
247).  In  the  orthodox  death-rites  of  modern  Brah- 
mans, lamps  are  set  at  cross-ways  (Colebrooke, 
Life  and  Essays,  1873,  iii.  180).  All  over  E. 
Africa,  at  a death,  the  water  used  in  washing  the 
body,  the  ashes  of  the  fire,  the  thatch  of  the  hut, 
and  the  remains  of  the  dead  man’s  food,  are  buried 
at  a cross-way  (malekano),  or  deposited  there  with 
broken  pots,  egg-shells,  etc.  (Macdonald,  Africana, 

1 Of.  D.  W.  Bousset,  Hauptvrobleme  der  Gnosis,  Gottingen, 
1907,  p.  301  f. 


i.  109 ; FLB  v.  168).  Other  rites  of  riddance  or 
aversion  also  occur  at  cross-ways.  In  Nijegorod, 
the  Siberian  plague  is  kept  off  by  stakes  driven  into 
the  ground  at  a cross-way  (Ralston,  Songs,  395). 
In  Bali,  at  the  periodical  expulsion  of  devils,  offer- 
ings of  food  are  placed  at  a cross-road  for  the 
demons,  who  are  summoned  to  partake  of  them 
and  then  go  out  of  the  houses  to  this  feast  (GE^  iii. 
80).  In  Bohemia,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  witches, 
youths  meet  on  Walpurgis  night  at  a cross-way 
and  crack  whips  in  unison.  The  witches  are  thus 
driven  oft'  (ib.  iii.  92).  With  the  monthly  purifica- 
tions in  Greece  (§  3)  may  be  compared  a custom  in 
Gujarat  of  sweeping  houses  and  laying  the  refuse 
at  a cross-road  as  a rite  of  riddance  of  evil  (Camp- 
bell, 329).  For  other  rites  at  birth  among  the 
Chams,  see  vol.  iii.  347%  350^. 

The  custom  of  burying  suicides  at  a cross-way 
has  thus  in  all  probability  some  connexion  with 
rites  of  riddance  at  cross-roads.  The  danger  brought 
about  to  the  community  was  in  this  way  got  rid  of. 
Images  of  diseased  limbs  hung  at  cross-ways  were 
perhaps  less  votive  off'erings  than  magical  means  of 
ridding  the  limb  of  the  disease  by  transferring  it  to 
the  spirits  of  the  cross-way  or  to  a passer-by. 

6.  Cross-roads  and  the  four  quarters. — Not  im- 
probably the  sacredness  of  cross  roads  may  be 
connected  in  some  cases  with  that  of  the  four 
winds,  coming  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens 
or  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  which  were  wor- 
shipped as  gods  and  creators,  and  gave  a sanctity 
to  the  cross  (q.v.)  among  pre-Christian  races,  espe- 
cially in  North  America  (see  art.  Air).  Hence 
ceremonies  for  scaring  evil  spirits  were  efficacious  at 
cross-ways,  because  they  looked  approximatelj'  to 
the  four  sacred  quarters.  Thus,  in  the  Gujarat 
marriage-ritual  of  the  Bharvads,  balls  of  flour  are 
flung  to  the  four  quarters  as  a charm  to  frighten 
off  evil  spirits  (BG  ix.  [1901]  1.  280).  In  Peru  a 
yearly  rite  of  riddance  in  connexion  with  the  four 
quarters  took  place  at  the  square  of  each  town,  out 
of  which  ran  four  roads  leading  to  the  four  cardinal 
points.  Four  Incas  of  the  blood  royal,  with  lance 
and  girded  mantle,  stood  in  the  great  square,  till 
another  ran  down  from  the  temple  of  the  Sun, 
carrying  a message  that  the  Sun  bade  them  as  his 
messengers  drive  all  evils  from  the  city.  They 
separated  and  ran  do\vn  the  four  roads  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world.  Relays  of  runners  received 
the  lances  from  them,  and  finally  set  them  up  at  ,a 
boundary,  which  the  evils  might  not  pass  (Garc.  de 
la  Vega,  Boyal  Comment.,  1869-71,  ii.  228;  Bites 
and  Laws  of  the  Yncas,  Hakluyt  Soc.,  1873,  p.  20  ff. ; 
cf.  vol.  iii.  p.  308*’).  The  Yorubas  have  a cult  of 
the  four  winds,  and  a figure  with  four  heads  called 
Olori  merin  is  usually  found  on  a mound  near  the 
centre  of  the  town,  so  that  each  head  faces  one  of 
the  four  points.  Thus  he  protects  the  town,  and 
no  pestilence  brought  by  the  four  winds  or  hostile 
force  arriving  by  the  four  roads  can  attack  it. 
Formerly  these  roads  passed  out  of  the  city  by  the 
four  chief  gates  on  each  side  (Dennett,  Nigerian 
Studies,  1910,  pp.  70,  85).  This  connexion  of  cross- 
ways  with  the  four  quarters  does  not  universally 
hold  good,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  meet- 
ing of  three  roads,  and  only  forms  one  of  many 
reasons  for  the  superstitious  connexion  with  cross- 
roads. 

Literatdre. — This  is  mentioned  throughout  the  article. 
There  is  no  special  work  on  the  subject. 

J.  A.  MacCulloch. 

CROSS-ROADS  (Roman). — It  was  a custom 
of  the  Roman  peasant,  in  order  to  ensure  the  pro- 
sperity of  his  crops,  to  make  a procession  round 
the  marches  of  his  land,  praying  the  while  to  ISlars 
for  protection  against  visible  and  invisible  disease, 
ravage,  and  storm  (Cato,  de  Agricult.  141).  In 
ancient  times  these  various  evils  were  regarded  as 
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demons  wlio  gloated  over  suffering,  and  this  ex- 
plains why  Fever  (Febris)  was  worshipped  in  Eome 
as  a goddess  (G.  Wissowa,  Bel.  u.  Kult.  der  Bonier, 
Munich,  1902,  j).  197).  But,  if  such  noxious  spirits 
were  prevented  by  the  invocation  of  Mars  from 
intruding  upon  the  tilled  land,  they  would  tend 
to  haunt  the  boundaries ; and,  as  the  latter  were 
often  formed  by  roads,  it  came  to  be  believed  that 
the  roads  were  traversed  by  demons  as  well  as 
by  human  beings.  Now,  the  place  where  several 
roads  converged — whether  by  the  bifurcation  of  one 
thoroughfare  (ambivium,  biviuni),  or  by  the  inter- 
section of  two  {quadriviim  or  trivium,  according 
as  the  way  by  which  the  traveller  approaches  is 
counted  or  not ; see  H.  Usener,  ‘ Dreiheit,’  in  Bhein. 
Mus.  Iviii.  [1903]  339) — was  naturally  a focus  of 
human  intercourse ; as  every  one  must  pass  the 
trivium,  trivialis  came  to  mean  ‘ common,’  ‘ known 
to  all.  ’ For  corresponding  reasons,  cross-roads  were 
regarded  as  the  special  resorts  of  demons.  The 
Romans  believed  that  things  connected  with  the 
cross- ways  had  magical  powers,  and  this  supersti- 
tion doubtless  rests  upon  the  idea  that  demons 
haunted  the  spot,  and  infected  the  surroundings 
with  their  supernatural  influence.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, frogs  boded  at  the  cross-way  were  a cure 
for  fever  (Pliny,  HN  xxxii.  113) ; a person  who  by 
night  sets  his  foot  upon  filth  at  the  cross-way  is 
thereby  bewitched  (Petronius,  134) ; while  the  per- 
plexity and  anxiety  which  fall  upon  the  traveller 
in  a strange  district  as  he  comes  to  the  cross-roads, 
and  hesitates  as  to  the  way  he  should  take  (Ovid, 
Fasti,  V.  3;  Minucius  Felix,  Octavius,  xvi.  3),  would 
be  ascribed  to  the  haunting  demons,  as  would  also 
the  actual  choice  of  the  wrong  way  (Roscher,  vol.  i. 
p.  1890).  Again,  the  cross-way  was  occasionally 
the  site  of  the  special  object  revered  by  the  fetish- 
worshipper  (Tibullus,  I.  i.  11  f.  : ‘ habet  . . . vetus 
in  trivio  liorida  serta  lapis’).  The  fetish  was 
decorated  with  wreaths ; and  by  such  homage,  as 
also  by  prayers  and  votive  offerings,  it  was  hoped 
that  the  demonic  powers  would  be  induced  to  re- 
frain from  injuring  their  devotees,  and  to  act  as 
the  dispensers  of  grace  and  sure  guidance. 

Anthropomorphic  deities  of  this  character  had 
likewise  a iffaee  in  the  Roman  religion,  but  the 
cult  was  not  indigenous.  Some  of  the  deities  were 
simply  taken  over  from  foreign  religions ; others, 
while  of  native  origin,  became  the  tutelary  spirits 
of  cross-roads  only  at  a later  period.  To  the  former 
group  belongs  the  goddess  Trivia,  who,  from  the  time 
of  Ennius  {Seen.  121  [Vahlen]),  is  often  mentioned  in 
Latin  poetry,  and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely, 
in  inscriptions  {OIL  x.  3795  [Capua]:  ‘Dianae 
Tifatinae  Triviae  sacrum’).  She  was  in  reality 
the  Hecate  Trioditis  of  Greek  mythology,  and, 
like  the  trivium,  was  of  triple  form  (Usener,  loc.  cit. 
pp.  167  f.,  338  f. ).  Hecate  was  a gloomy  and  mali- 
cious goddess,  and,  in  order  to  propitiate  her, 
recourse  was  had  Greece  ritu  to  every  possible  ex- 
pedient, such  as  loud  nocturnal  invocations  (Virgil, 
.iFn.  iv.  609:  ‘nocturnisque  Hecate  triviis  ululata’) 
and  offerings  of  food  at  the  cross-roads.  The  latter 
fact  explains  why  the  trivium  was  a resort  of  dogs 
(Ovid,  Fasti,  v.  140)  and  famished  people  (Tibullus, 
I.  V.  56,  with  the  comments  of  llissen).  In  the 
Imperial  period  we  find  quite  a system  of  goddesses 
of  tlie  cross-way,  all  of  non-Roman  origin,  and  for 
the  most  part  linked  together  in  groups  as  Bivim, 
Trivim,  or  Quadrivim,  especially  in  Upper  Ger- 
many. They  were  apparently  indigenous  to  that 
region,  and  their  cult  forced  its  way  thence  into 
Lower  Germany  and  the  countries  about  the 
Ilanube  (M.  Him,  in  Roscher,  iv.  Iff.).  In  some 
districts  we  find  also  male  deities  of  the  cross-way 
(C'/A  xii.  5621  [Gaul] : ‘ (de)is  dea(bus)  Bivis  Trivis 
Quadrivis’;  vii.  163  [Britain] : ‘ Deo  Trivii  Bellicus 
donavit  ararn  ’).  I 


Our  knowledge  of  these  deities  is  derived  from 
votive  offerings,  principally  small  altars  with  in- 
scriptions, which  throw  no  light,  however,  upon 
the  character  of  the  associated  cult.  In  many 
cases  the  dedication  was  made  in  fulfilment  of  a 
vow,  and  the  donors  were  mostly  soldiers.  The 
vow  would,  no  doubt,  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
winning  the  protection  of  the  deity  during  a jour- 
ney or  throughout  a campaign,  and  so  ensuring  a 
safe  return  therefrom ; for  by  this  time  such  deities 
were  regarded,  not  merely  as  local  guardians  of  par- 
ticular cross-ways,  but  as  divine  patrons  of  all  roads. 

Similar  ideas  were  current  regarding  the  genuinely 
Roman  deities  to  whom  was  latterly  assigned  the 
tutelage  of  the  cross-roads.  These  were  known  as 
the  ‘ Lares  compitales,’  and  were  worshipped  mainly 
at  the  place  ‘ubi  viae  competunt’  (Varro,  de  Ling. 
Lot.  vi.  25  ; G.  Wissowa,  in  Pauly- Wissowa,  iv. 
792  ff.),  i.e.  the  cross-way.  But  the  word  compitum 
must  have  had  a further  meaning,  for  Cicero  {de 
Lege  Agr.  i.  7)  explicitly  distinguishes  between  it 
and  trivium ; as  is  rightly  observed  by  Wissowa 
{Pt.el.  u.  Kult.  d.  Bonier,  p.  148  f.),  it  also  signified 
the  point  at  which  the  boundaries  of  the  fields 
converged.  The  worship  offered  to  the  Lares  at 
the  compita  was  an  expression  of  the  belief  that 
they  were  the  guardians  of  the  soil  (Tibullus,  i.  i. 
19  f.  : ‘agri  custodes’).  Originally,  therefore,  the 
Lares  were  invoked  as  patrons  of  field-boundaries, 
while  their  association  with  cross-roads  was  a later 
development,  due  to  the  circumstance  that  bound- 
ary and  path  frequently  coincided.  In  this  acquired 
character  they  are  known  to  us  from  such  dedica- 
tions as  are  found  in  GIL  xi.  3079  (Falerii) : ‘Lari- 
bus  compitalibus  vialibus  semitalibus,’  and  xiii. 
6731  (Mainz):  ‘Laribus  compitalibus  sive  quadri- 
vialibus  sacrum.’  The  next  stage  was  that  the 
Lares  became  the  gods  of  roads  in  general,  as  like- 
wise of  travellers,  who  therefore  made  to  them  the 
same  kind  of  dedications  as  were  offered  Deabus 
Quadriviis.  The  dedicated  objects  were  placed  in 
shrines,  and,  as  these  shrines  of  the  Lares  were 
set  up  at  the  cross-roads,  they  too  bore  the  name 
Compita  (Persius,  iv.  28). 

We  must  not  confound  such  erections  at  the 
cross-way  with  fabrics  reared  over  the  cross- way. 
The  rectangular  towers  which  we  find  surmounting 
two  passages  intersecting  at  right  angles  suggest 
the  thought  that  they  were  originally  built  over 
cross-ways.  Of  such  towers,  nine  in  all  are  known 
(Baumeister,  Denhmaler  d.  Mass.  Altertums,  iii. 
[Munich,  1889]  1867).  The  most  famous  of  them  is 
the  J anus  Quadrif  rons  in  the  F or  um  Boarium,  dating 
from  the  4th  cent.  A.D.  (H.  Jordan,  Topographie 
der Stadt Bomim Altertum,  I.  ii.  [Berlin,  1885]471); 
but  its  original  purpose  was  that  of  a monument  of 
honour,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
ancient  Roman  ideas  regarding  cross-roads  were 
present  to  the  minds  of  its  builders.  In  any  case, 
these  ideas  were  by  no  means  extinct  at  that  time, 
for,  even  as  late  as  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  still 
frequently  necessary  for  the  preacher  to  castigate 
the  practice  of  lighting  candles  and  offering  sacri- 
fices at  the  cross-roads  (see,  e.g.,  C.  P.  Caspari, 
Kirchenhist.  Anecdota,  Christiania,  1883,  i.  172, 
175,  199)  — a practice  which  is  undoubtedly  a 
vestige  of  heathen,  in  some  cases  perhaps  of 
Roman,  ritual.  Even  at  the  present  day,  in  Italy, 
the  cross-way  is  the  favourite  site  for  the  chapels 
of  patron  saints  (Th.  Trede,  Das  Heidenthum  in  der 
romischen  Kirclie,  Gotha,  1891,  iv.  205). 

Literature. — This  has  been  given  throughout  the  article. 

R.  WtiNSCH. 

CROWN. — As  a preliminary  to  this  article  it 
may  be  advisable  to  cite  Selden’s  words  distinguish- 
ing between  ‘ diadem  ’ and  ‘ crown  ’ : 

‘However  those  names  have  been  from  antient  times  con- 
founded, yet  the  diadem  strictly  was  a very  different  thing  from 
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what  a crown  now  is  or  was ; and  it  was  no  other  than  only  a 
fillet  of  silk,  linen,  or  some  such  thing.  Nor  appears  it  that 
any  other  kind  of  crown  was  used  as  a royal  ensign,  except  only 
in  some  kingdoms  of  Asia,  but  this  kind  of  fillet,  until  the 
beginning  of  Christianity  in  the  Eoman  Empire’  (Titles  of 
Honors  1672,  c.  8,  § 2). 

The  Gr.  SidSTj/xa,  Lat.  diadenia,  was  a fillet  of  linen 
or  silk,  sometimes  adorned  with  precious  stones,  or 
occasionally  a flexible  band  of  gold.  This  was  the 
true  emblem  of  royalty,  the  j3aa-i\eias  yvdipicrfia 
(Lucian,  Pise.  35),  or  insigne  reghmn  (Tac.  Ann. 
XV.  29).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gr.  aTi<j}o.vos,  Lat. 
corona,  a wreath  or  garland  of  real  or  artificial 
(usually  gold)  leaves,  was  not  a distinctive  royal 
emblem,  and  was  applied  to  the  victor’s,  the 
bridal,  the  festal  ‘ crown  ’ (see  also  Trench, 
Synonyms  of  the  NT,  s.v.  aricjiavos,  didSnipa).  The 
same  distinction  occurs  in  other  languages,  e.g. 
German  Krone,  the  royal  crown,  Kranz,  a garland. 
The  English  word  ‘ crown’  comprehends  all  kinds 
of  coronal  head-dresses,  royal  and  other. 

I.  Coronal  head-dresses. — A distinctive  head- 
dress of  persons  of  high  degree,  but  especially  of 
kings  and  princes,  originated  from  the  custom  of 
wearing  various  kinds  of  head-dresses,  coronal, 
etc.,  on  festal  or  other  occasions,  or  by  particular 
classes  of  people — men  as  contrasted  with  women, 
or,  vice  versa,  rich  as  contrasted  with  poor,  chiefs, 
medicine-men,  members  of  a mystery  society,  and 
the  like — or  at  festival  dances  such  as  are  found 
among  savages  and  European  peasants  (cf.  Abbott, 
Macedonian  Folklore,  Camb.  1903,  p.  31),  or,  again, 
from  royal  personages  wearing  a more  ornate  and 
valuable  form  of  the  customary  head-dress.  The 
crown,  as  a distinctive  head-dress,  may  thus  be 
traced  back  to  very  early  times.  Following  upon 
elaborate  methods  of  dressing  the  hair,  such  as  are 
found  among  Polynesian  and  African  tribes,  the 
next  step  is  to  decorate  the  hair  with  bones,  teeth, 
shells,  feathers,  leaves,  flowers  (see  § 2),  or  other 
ornaments.  Or  a band  or  fillet  of  fibre,  skin, 
leather,  ivory,  or  metal  serves  to  prevent  tlie  hair 
from  falling  over  the  face.  This  is  found  among 
the  lowest  tribes  (Andamanese,  Australians,  Bush- 
men, Fuegians,  etc.),  but,  from  being  merely  use- 
ful, it  soon  becomes  also  ornamental  or  has  orna- 
ments of  various  kinds  affixed  to  it — tufts  of 
feathers,  fur,  or  wood  shavings,  teeth,  shells,  etc. ; 
or  it  may  be  worn  only  on  special  occasions,  like 
the  coils  of  wire  bound  round  the  forehead  and 
nape  of  the  neck  by  Mukamba  youths  at  dances 
(JAI  xxxiv.  [1904]  139).  The  fillet,  thus  widely 
worn,  would  have  a distinctive  character,  or  ■would 
be  more  decorative  or  formed  of  more  precious 
material,  when  rvorn  by  persons  of  higher  rank ; 
and  it  is  a direct  forerunner  of  the  royal  fillet  or 
diadem  worn  by  kings  as  an  emblem  of  sovereignty, 
either  with  or  without  some  other  distinctive  head- 
dress. The  gold  lunulce  with  the  characteristic 
chevron  decoration  of  the  Bronze  Age,  found  in 
the  Celtic  area,  may  be  classed  with  ornaments  of 
this  kind,  and  were  perhaps  worn  by  chiefs 
(Dechelette,  Man.  d’arch.  pr 6-hist,  celt.,  Paris, 
1910,  p.  353;  Romilly  Allen,  Celtic  Art,  Lond.  1904, 
p.  39  f. ).  More  elaborate  crowns  are  derived  from 
the  simple  fillet  or  diadem  by  the  addition  of  de- 
corations around  its  circumference,  as,  e.g.,  by 
fixing  upright  feathers  in  it  (Fuegians,  American 
Indians).  Otlier  elaborate  head-dresses,  combining 
the  fillet  and  crown,  or  evolved  from  the  former, 
are  often  worn  by  special  classes  or  at  special 
times. 

Thus  a Tibetan  female  head-dress  (chief’s  wife)  consists  of  a 
crown  of  large  amber  disks,  in  each  of  which  is  a coral  bead, 
with  similar  ornaments  on  satin  bands,  holding  the  hair  plaits 
together  (Rockhill,  Land  of  the  Lamas,  1891,  p.  184).  Among 
the  Kabyles  rich  women  wear  a coronal  head-dress  of  highly 
ornamental  open  metal  work,  with  numerous  pendent  orna- 
ments^ and  chains ; and  a female  head-dress  in  Java  consists 
of  a richly  adorned  head-band  with  star-like  ornamente  stuck 
round  the  upper  edge  (Hutchinson,  Living  Races  of  Ma7ikind, 
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n.d.  i.  78,  ii.  393-4,  399).  A circle  of  jewelled  gold,  the  upper 
edge  heiglitened  to  four  or  more  points,  surrounding  a jewelled 
cap,  was  formerly  worn  by  Arab  l^ies  of  high  rank  (Lane,  A rah. 
Society,  1883,  p.  218).  A .Samoan  head-dress  worn  by  chiefs,  and 
by  girls  at  certain  dances,  consists  of  a triple  band  of  teeth  or 
shells  on  the  forehead  surmounted  by  an  imposing  head-dress 
{ih.  i.  12 ; Brown,  Melanesians  and  Polynesians,  1910,  p.  58). 
Among  the  natives  of  Torres  Straits  are  found  head-dresses  of 
feathers,  of  fish  teeth,  or  dog’s  teeth  coronets,  or  the  dri,  a fan- 
shaped arrangement  of  white  feathers  of  the  egret  {JAI  xix. 
(1890]  369).  Among  the  tribes  of  Brazil  the  men  at  feasts  wear 
a coronet  of  bright  red  and  yellow  toucan’s  feathers,  disposed 
in  regular  rows  and  attached  to  a circlet  of  plaited  straw. 
These  feathers,  being  specially  prepared,  are  verj'  rare,  and  the 
coronets  are  never  parted  with  (Wallace,  Amazon,  1895,  pp. 
194,  202).  Chiefs  in  Haiti  wore  a gold  circlet  similarl.v  decorated 
(Stoll,  Geschlechtsleben  in  der  Volkerpsych.,  Leipzig,  1908,  p.  457 ; 
and,  for  a similar  head-dress  worn  by  chiefs  among  the  Lacan- 
dones,  NR  i.  702). 

As  an  emblem  of  royalty  such  a crown  was  worn  by  the  Incas 
of  Peru.  It  consisted  of  a turban  with  a tasselled  fringe,  in 
which  were  set  upright  two  feathers  of  a very  rare  bird,  the 
peculiar  emblems  of  the  Inca,  which  no  one  else  might  wear. 
This  head-dress  was  buried  with  him,  and  two  new  feathers  had 
to  be  procured  for  each  coronation.  The  heir-apparent  wore  a 
similar  fillet  or  fringe  of  a yellow  colour  as  his  insignia  (Prescott, 
Peru,  1890,  p.  Ilf. ; Stoll,  457).  Among  the  Mayas  the  king’s 
crown  was  a golden  diadem  wider  in  front,  surmounted  by  a 
plume  of  feathers  which  no  one  else  might  wear  under  pain  of 
death  {NR  ii.  635).  Mexican  kings  were  crowned  by  the  kings 
of  Tezcuco  with  a diadem  higher  in  front  and  running  up  there 
to  a point,  and  adorned^  with  beautiful  feathers.  The  diadem 
was  made  of  thin  gold  plates  or  woven  of  gold  thread,  and  it 
hung  down  behind  over  the  neck.  Noble  Aztec  warriors  wore 
head-dresses  of  feathers  set  in  gold  fillets  {ib.  ii.  148,  375-fi,  405, 
441).  All  such  crowns  have  followed  the  line  of  development 
which  has  produced  the  European  crown  from  the  diadem  (■§  8). 
For  savage  head-dresses,  see  Spencer-Gillenb,  687 ; E.  Grosse, 
Anfdnge  der  Kunst,  Freiburg,  1894,  ch.  6 ; Stoll,  119 ; Johnston, 
Uganda  Protectorate,  1902,  pp.  729,  787,  843,  8CS,  880 ; Deniker, 
Races  of  Man,  1900,  pp.  178,  371,  502,  622 ; Mary  Kingslej*, 
Travels  in  W.  Africa,  1897,  p.  224  ; and  for  the  head-dresses 
peculiar  to  the  higher  classes  in  Bab.,  Assyria,  and  Persia,  see 
Rawlinson,  Anc.  Monarchies,  1862,  i.  133,  ii.  199,  iv.  191,  333. 

The  huge  or  elaborate  masks  and  head-dresses  worn  at  the 
performance  of  totemic  or  tribal  ceremonies  or  in  mysterj'* 
dances  by  Australians,  Melanesians,  Africans,  etc.,  sometimes 
assuming  a form  more  or  less  coronal,  need  only  be  referred  to 
here  as  decorations  reserved  for  certain  persons,  and  worn  only 
on  specific  occasions  and  at  no  other  time.  They  are  insignia 
of  oifice,  or  form  part  of  the  necessary  costume,  sometimes  sym- 
bolic or  representative  (see  Spencer-Gillen'^-  ^ passion  \ Kingslej', 
483  ; Deniker,  179  ; Brown,  60ff. ; JAI  xix.  [1889-90]  364). 

2.  Chaplets. — From  the  custom  of  decorating 
the  hair  with  flowers  on  festal  occasions  as  a methou 
of  betokening  joy,  arose  the  use  of  chaplets  or 
wreaths  (err^^at'ot,  coronce),  though  these  may  be 
also  connected  with  the  simple  lillet  or  hair-band 
into  which  flowers  are  sometimes  stuck.  Among 
savages,  it  is  with  the  Polynesians  and  occasionally 
the  Melanesians  that  the  general  wearing  of  dowers 
or  regular  chaplets  is  found  most  extensively. 
Among  the  former,  women  at  dances  wore  wreaths 
interwoven  with  their  hair,  and  garlands  and 
wreaths  on  forehead  and  breast.  This  custom  has 
been  largely  given  up  since  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  (Ellis,  Folyncs.  Researches,  1831,  i. 
134,  216;  cf.  also  Brown,  317  ; Hutchinson,  i.  6,  0, 
11,  17,  18  ; and,  for  a similar  practice  of  wearing 
wreaths  of  grass  and  leaves  among  the  Sakais,  ib. 
i.  90).  The  custom  was  sporadic  in  America  ; thus 
the  Nahuas  wore  garlands  at  banquets  and  dances 
(NR  ii.  284,  290).  Among  peoples  of  antiquity 
the  wearing  of  wreaths  on  festive  occasions  was 
wide-spread.  From  an  early  time  in  Egypt  chaplets 
(meh)  of  lotus,  myrtle,  etc.,  were  worn  by  the  guests 
at  banquets  (Wilkinson,  ii.  38,  330),  and  the  custom 
was  also  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Ivomans. 
Perhaps  under  the  influence  of  Greek  usage  it 
spread  to  the  Hebrews,  and  is  often  referred  to 
as  a common  practice  at  times  of  rejoicing,  especi- 
ally in  the  Apocryphal  books  (Wis  2^  ‘ Let  us  crown 
ourselves  with  rosebuds  ’ ; Ezk  23**“,  Ca  3^b  Jth  15^®, 
Sir  32^,  2 Mac  6"^,  3 Mac  4^  7^^^ ; cf.  Acts  of  Thomas, 
crowns  of  myrtle  and  other  flowers  at  a banquet, 
in  W.  Wright,  Apoc.  Acts,  Lond,  1871,  ii.  149). 

Wreaths  and  crowns  were  also  worn  ritually  at 
festivals  of  the  gods  and  at  sacrilices  (see  next  art.  ; 
cf.  Ac  14*^  2 Mac  6'^).  Tertullian  writes  that, 
besides  the  wreaths  ollered  to  the  gods  or  their 
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images,  ‘tlie  very  doors,  victims,  altars,  servants, 
and  priests  are  crowned  ’ {de  Cor.  10).  The  sacri- 
licer  wore  them  (cf.  the  wreaths  worn  by  Persians 
over  their  tiaras  at  sacrifices  [Herod,  i.  132]),  and 
they  were  placed  on  the  heads  of  the  victims 
(Teutons  [de  la  Saussaye,  Rel.  of  the  Teutons, 
Boston,  1902,  pp.  368,  377],  Hindus  [Monier- 
AVilliams,  Bel.  Thought  and  Life,  1883,  p.  247], 
Mexicans  \_NB  iii.  359] ; for  other  instances,  see 
Tert.  de  Cor.,  Pausan.  ed.  Prazer,  v.  7.  7,  vii.  20.  1, 
viii.  48.  2,  x.  7.  8,  and  notes ; Granger,  Worship  of 
the  Romans,  1895,  pp.  287,  306).  Animals  were 
adorned  with  them  on  festal  occasions  (Celts 
[Arrian,  Cyneg.  34,  1],  Persians  [the  crown  royal 
on  the  horse’s  head,  Est  6®]).  Garlands  and  crowns 
are  also  worn  at  sacred  dances  (Mexico  [Ai?  iii. 
392],  Melanesia  [Haddon,  Head-Hunters,  1901,  pp. 
113,  187] ; see  also  above).  They  were  pdaced  on 
city  gates  (Jos.  BJ  iv.  iv.  4),  on  tempdes  (crowns  of 
gold  on  the  Jewish  temple,  1 Mac  4®’),  or  were 
worn  by  conquering  armies  (Jth  3'^  15*®),  or  given  as 
much  coveted  prizes  at  the  games.  In  the  last 
instance,  from  the  myths  associated  with  the 
origin  of  the  custom  and  from  the  ritual  used  in 
the  making  of  the  wreaths,  their  religious  aspect 
is  evident.  Crowns  were  also  worn  by  the  pilgrims 
to  the  temple  of  the  Syrian  goddess  at  Hierapolis 
(Lucian,  de  Dea  Syria).  In  the  Taurobolium  the 
candidate  was  crowned  with  gold  and  wreathed 
wuth  fillets  before  undei'going  the  baptism  of  blood 
(Frazer,  Adonis^,  1907,  pr.  229) ; and  in  the  Mithraic 
initiations  one  of  the  rites  was  the  presenting  of  a 
crown  on  the  point  of  a sword  to  the  candidate, 
who  put  it  on  his  head  and  then  transferred  it  to 
his  shoulder  with  the  words,  ‘ Mithras  is  my  crown  ’ 
(Tert.  de  Cor.  15,  de  Prmsc.  Hcer.  40).  Wreaths 
were  also  worn  by  those  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  Isis  (Apul.  Metam.  xi.  24).  In  the  baptismal 
ceremonies  of  the  Mandseans  a crown  was  used 
(W.  Brandt,  Die  manddische  Religion,  Leipzig, 
1889,  pip.  108,  113). 

Wreaths  are  also  worn  at  the  end  of  harvest  in 
European  folk-custom.  They  are  made  of  the  last 
ears  of  corn,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  flowers 
and  tinsel,  and  are  worn  often  by  the  person  who 
has  cut  them.  He  or  she  represents  the  corn- 
divinity,  and  is  drenched  with  water  as  a fertility 
charm.  In  this  case  the  wreath  is  the  direct  link 
between  the  corn  and  the  human  representative  of 
the  divinity  of  the  corn  (Frazer,  Adonis^,  195 f.; 
Kalston,  Songs  of  the  Russ.  People,  1872,  p.  250). 
At  the  Jewish  feast  of  Tabernacles — a festival  of 
ingathering  of  fruits — it  was  customary  for  the 
Jews  to  sit  in  booths  with  wreaths  on  their  heads 
(.Jub.  14®“).  Booths  and  wreaths  suggest  a former 
cult  of  vegetation.  Hence  also  divinities  associ- 
ated with  fertility  or  with  the  crops  wore  wreaths 
of  corn  ; e.g.  Isis,  who  was  said  to  have  discovered 
corn  (Tert.  de  Cor.  7 ; Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  viii.  27 ; cf. 
also  the  wreaths  of  corn  worn  by  the  children  sacri- 
ficed to  Artemis  [Pausan.  vii.  20.  1]).  In  European 
May-day  customs,  besides  the  hoopjs  covered  with 
garlands  and  carried  in  procession,  girls  wear 
chaplets,  as  do  also  the  May  or  Whitsuntide 
queen,  and  the  May  king  or  Jack-in-the-Green, 
besides  being  dressed  in  or  adorned  with  leaves. 
I’liese  chajilets  are  an  import.ant  part  of  the  sym- 
bolic dress  of  a former  anthropomor])hic  representa- 
tive of  the  vegetation  spirit  (FL  xi.  [1900]  210; 
Wilde,  Ane.  Cures,  Charms,  etc.,  1890,  p.  101  f.  ; 
Fr.azer,  i.  19611'.,  213 ff..  Early  Hist,  of  the 
Kingsliiji,  1905,  pt.  106  f.), 

3.  Bridal  chaplets  and  crowns. — These  are 
.already  found  in  .antiquity  worn  by  the  bride  or 
bridegroom,  or  by  botlj  (Tert.  de  Cor.  13).  "I’liey 
marked  an  occ.asion  of  joy,  but  m<ay  in  some  cases 
li.avc  h;),d  a ni,agic:il  j)U)])osc,  in  w.arding  of!  evils 
froi/i  Die  head.  Being  used  by  piagans,  they  were 


at  first  rejected  by  the  Church,  as  it  rejected 
generally  all  wearing  of  flowers  on  the  head. 
But  the  custom  was  already  found  among  the  Jews, 
the  bridegroom  wearing  a garland  or  crown  (Is  6P“, 
Ca  3”),  the  bride  a ‘beautiful  crown’  (Ezk  16*®). 
The  custom  was  in  abeyance  from  the  time  of 
Vespasian,  but  was  resumed  later.  Among  Chris- 
tians also  it  became  usual,  the  bridegroom  wearing 
a garland  of  myrtle,  the  bride  of  verbena  (Sid. 
Apbll.  Carm.2,  ‘ad  Anthem.’);  and  it  was  regarded 
as  improper  for  the  unchaste  to  wear  them  (Chrysos. 
Horn.  9in  1 Tim.).  The  wearing  of  bridal  garlands 
and  crowns  is  still  customary  over  a great  part  of 
Europje — Switzerland,  Germany,  Rumania,  and  in 
the  north. 

In  the  Greek  Church  ritual  of  marriage  the  bridegroom  crowns 
the  bride  in  Nomine,  and  the  bride  the  bridegroom,  while  the 
priest  blesses  them  and  says,  ‘ O Lord,  crown  them  with  glory 
and  honour.’  The  service  is  hence  called  aKoKovBia  tov 
aTe/pafiofLaTOi.  In  Macedonia  the  bridal  wreaths  are  made  of 
real  or  artificial  flowers,  or  are  silver  garlands  belonging  to  the 
church  (ra  (rTe<j>ava).  They  are  exchanged  in  church  at  the 
crowning  ceremony  a-Te<l>dviiiiJLa — applied  to  the  whole  wedding 
rite  (Abbott,  op.  eit.  pp.  168,  173).  Ralston  (op.  cit.  p.  279) 
describes  a local  ceremony  in  Russia.  In  church,  over  the 
heads  of  the  bridal  pair  the  groomsmen  hold  crowns,  and  must 
press  them  on  the  heads,  but  not  hurriedly,  else  iU-luck  and 
misfortune  would  follow.  The  rite  is  called  vyenchanie, 
‘ crowning.’  In  Servia,  when  a youth  dies,  a girl  representing  a 
bride  comes  to  the  grave  carrying  two  crowns.  One  is  thrown 
to  the  corpse,  the  other  she  keeps  for  some  time.  'This  is  part 
of  the  old  ritual  of  the  ‘death-wedding’  (Ralston,  310;  see  0. 
Schrader,  Totenhochzeit,  Jena,  1901,  and  Aryan  Reliqion,  vol. 
ii.  p.  22  f.).  In  Germany  and  Switzerland  the  bridal  wreath  of 
myrtle  is  made  by  the  bridesmaids,  but  occasionally  elsewhere 
more  elaborate  crowns  are  worn,  formed,  e.g.,  of  a series  of 
diminishing  circlets,  one  above  the  other,  to  which  are  fixed 
flowers,  beads,  figures  in  metal,  some  of  which  are  probably 
intended  as  amulets.  They  are  not  worn  by  girls  known  to  be 
already  enceinte  (see  Stoll,  455  f.,  459  ; Kossmann-Weiss,  Mann 
und  Weib,  Stuttgart,  1890,  ii.  184,  188).  Among  the  Letts  the 
bride  wears  a crown  of  gold  paper  and  silk,  on  a framework  of 
wire  and  pasteboard.  She  receives  it  from  an  honourable 
matron,  who  keeps  it  for  the  use  of  the  brides  of  the  district 
(ib.  ii.  190).  The  elaborate  Norwegian  bridal  crown  is  handed 
down  as  an  heirloom  in  well-to-do  families,  but  in  each  village 
it,  as  well  as  a set  of  bridal  ornaments,  is  kept  for  the  poor 
bride’s  temporary  use  (Chambers,  Book  of  Days,  1863,  i.  720-721 ; 
Hutchinson,  ii.  427). 

Among  the  Hindus,  from  Vedic  times,  the  custom  of  wearing 
garlands  or  crowns  of  precious  metal  or  tinsel  at  marriage  has 
been  common,  and  they  are  believed  to  have  a protective 
efficacy  against  evil  spirits  which  might  enter  by  the  head. 
They  are  worn  both  by  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  (Crooke,  PR 
i.  239 ; Kossmann-Weiss,  ii.  164,  167 ; ERE  iii.  4436).  Among 
the  Muhammadans  of  Egypt  the  bride  wears  a pasteboard  cap 
or  crown  under  the  veil  which  covers  the  head  and  face,  and  to 
which  ornaments  of  value  are  attached  externally  (Lane,  Mod. 
Egyptians,  1846,  i.  220,  Arab.  Soc.  234).  Among  the  Nahuas, 
bride  and  bridegroom  were  crow'ned  with  garlands  (NR  ii.  257). 
For  Chinese  bridal  crowns,  see  Hutchinson,  i.  140 ; and  for 
Polynesian  and  Fijian  bridal  wreaths,  ib.  L 19,  and  Letourneau, 
Evol.  o/Marr.,  1907,  p.  124. 

4.  Funeral  chaplets  and  crowns. — Among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  the  dead  were  crowned  ivith 
chaplets,  or  these  were  placed  as  oft'erings  on 
tombs  (Lucian,  de  Luctu,  11;  Tert.  de  Cor.  10  ; see 
next  art.  § 2).  In  Egypt  it  was  customary  to  place 
chaplets  of  flowers  or  leaves  on  the  head  of  the 
mummy  at  the  funeral  ceremony,  and  these  some- 
times remained  on  the  head  in  the  coffin.  They 
were  called  ‘ the  crown  of  the  true  voice,’  and 
assured  to  the  deceased,  through  the  power  of 
Thoth,  the  right  intonation,  without  which  the 
magic  formulse  were  useless,  or  perhaps  signified 
that  he  would  be  crowned  triumphant  and  justified 
in  the  other  world.  Special  gardens  were  set 
apart  for  the  flowers  used  in  making  these  wreaths. 
The  statue  which  represented  the  mummy  was  also 
crowned  with  flowers,  and  the  funeral  ritual  con- 
cluded with  a prayer  in  which  it  was  said  of  the 
deceased,  ‘Thou  ivearest  the  crown  among  the 
gods.’  Part  of  the  ritual  also  consisted  of  brandish- 
ing the  oirhikau  over  the  statue,  and  repeating  a 
formula,  part  of  which  r.an  : ‘ Nut  has  raised  thy 
liead,  Horus  has  taken  his  diadem  and  his  powers. 
Set  has  taken  his  diadem  and  his  powers,  then  the 
diadem  has  come  out  of  thy  head  and  has  brought 
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the  gods  to  thee.’  This  referred  to  the  myth  of 
Nut  raising  the  head  of  Osiris,  and  the  gods  Horus 
and  Set  placing  the  crowns  of  the  north  and  the  south 
upon  it.  Tills  would  be  done  to  the  dead,  and  the 
magic  virtue  in  these  crowns,  or  in  the  urceus 
which  adorned  them,  would  bring  the  gods  into  his 
power.  Garlands  and  wreaths  decked  the  tombs, 
]ust  as  the  tomb  of  Osiris  was  said  to  have  been 
crowned  with  flowers ; and  wreaths  were  also  worn 
by  guests  at  feasts  in  honour  of  the  dead  before  the 
final  burial  (Maspero,  Etudes  de  myth,  et  d’arch. 
6g.,  Paris,  1893,  i.  218,  306,  316,  318,  358  f. ; Pleyte, 

‘ La  Couronne  de  Justification,’  Actes  du  Cong. 
intern.desOrient.,'hQy^^-a.,  1884,pt.vi.  1-30;  Wilkin- 
son, i.  403,  iii.  396,  430,  432  ; Pint,  de  Isid.  21 ; see 
Charms  and  Amulets  [Egyp.],  vol.  iii.  p.  43P,  on 
models  of  diadems  of  Osiris  buried  with  the  dead, 
who,  assimilated  to  the  god,  would  wear  those 
crowns  in  the  other  world).  Flowers  and  garlands 
are  also  carried  to  the  graves  in  modern  Egypt. 

In  the  Brahmanic  funeral  ritual  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  are  decked  with  wreaths  and  flowers. 
Wreaths  are  also  offered  in  the  funeral  rites  and 
given  to  Brahmans  (Colebrooke,  Life  and  Essays, 
1873,  ii.  173, 175, 178, 193 ; ef.  SEE  i.  [1900]  137,  xi. 
[1900]  93,  122-3).  Among  the  Nahuas,  a statue 
was  placed  beside  the  body  of  a dead  king,  with  a 
garland  of  heron’s  feathers  on  its  head  (NR  ii.  606). 
Wreaths  and  garlands  were  also  used  in  Polynesia 
and  Melanesia  to  decorate  the  dead,  or  the  altars 
in  the  houses  used  as  depositories  of  their  bodies 
(Brown,  387 ; Ellis,  i.  404).  The  early  Christians 
refused  to  make  any  use  of  funeral  chaplets  (Tert. 
de  Cor.  10;  Min.  Felix,  12,  37 ; Clem.  Alex.  Feed.  ii. 
8),  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  prejudice  against 
them  was  overcome.  As  a symbol  of  the  martyr’s 
death  a crown  is  found  among  the  emblems  on 
tombs,  and  chaplets  or  wreaths  became  a common 
adjunct  of  Christian  funerals.  In  modern  Greece 
dead  maidens  and  children  even  are  crowned  with 
flowers  (Abbott,  193). 

S-  Crowns  and  chaplets  as  offerings. — Crowns 
and  garlands  being  so  intimately  associated  with 
cult,  they  are  a common  species  of  sacrificial 
offering,  besides  being  placed  on  the  heads  of 
victims  (see  next  art.  ; Pausan.  ii.  17.  6,  v.  12.  8 ; 
Lucian,  de  Dea  Syria).  At  the  feast  of  Ceres 
women  presented  corn-wreaths  as  an  oft'ering  of 
firstfruits  to  her  (Ovid,  Met.  x.  431  ff.).  In  India, 
wreaths,  garlands,  and  flowers  are  frequent  objects 
in  most  sacrifices.  The  Egyptians  offered  chaplets 
and  wreaths  to  the  gods  and  laid  them  on  the 
altars,  and  presented  golden  diadems  with  the 
urceus  at  the  shrine  of  the  statue  of  a king 
(Wilkinson,  iii.  356,  417).  Of  great  interest  are 
the  votive  crowns  of  early  mediaeval  times.  These 
were  offered  by  monarchs  to  shrines  or  churches, 
and  dedicated  by  them  to  God  on  some  particular 
occasion.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  besides  imita- 
tion crowns,  the  actual  crowns  were  often  dedicated 
in  this  way  and  occasionally  used  for  coronations. 
They  were  suspended  by  chains  over  the  altar,  and 
from  the  inner  side  usually  hung  a richly-jewelled 
cross.  Other  ornaments  were  suspended  from  the 
lower  edge,  or  the  dedicatory  inscription  was  some- 
times formed  of  separate  letters  depending  from  it, 
e.g.  in  the  crowns  of  Svintilla  and  Reccesvinthus 
the  pensile  letters  form  the  inscriptions,  ‘ Svintilla 
Rexoffert’  and  ‘ Reccesvinthus  Rex  oft'eret.’  Be- 
sides the  cross  a lamp  often  depended  from  these 
crowns,  and  from  them  the  pensile  cor  once  lucis  of 
churches  have  originated. 

Examples  of  such  votive  crowns  are  numerous.  The  iron 
crown  of  Ijorabardy  is  a band  of  iron  (said  to  have  been  ham- 
mered out  of  a nail  of  the  cross)  enshrined  in  a circlet  made  of 
six  gold  plates,  richly  enamelled  and  jewelled,  and  hinged 
together.  This  crown  is  known  to  have  been  used  at  the 
coronation  of  Agilulfus  in  591,  and  it  was  in  all  probability  a 
votive  crown  (Eontanini,  de  Cor,  /errea,  1717  ; Lubarte,  .drii' 


indust,  au  moyen  dge,  Paris,  1872-5,  ii.  66  f. ; Chambers, 
Booh  of  Days,  i.  678).  Eight  magnificent  votive  crowms  of 
Reccesvinthus,  king  of  the  Spanish  Visigoths,  his  queen,  and 
family,  dating  from  the  7th  cent.,  were  found  in  1858  at  La 
Fuente  de  Guarraz  near  Toledo  (Labarte,  i.  499 ; F.  Lasteyrie, 
Descr.  du  tr^sor  de  Guarrazar,  Paris,  1860 ; Chambers,  iL  659). 
Another  beautiful  specimen  is  that  of  Svintilla,  ^ng  of  the 
Visigoths  (621-631),  now  at  Madrid.  On  the  whole  subject,  see 
the  works  cited,  and  Way,  Arch.  Joum.  253  ff.;  DC  A L 

460,  506. 

Crowns  or  wreaths  of  gold  formed  a species  of 
tribute  presented  by  subject  peoples  to  kings,  an 
example  being  found  in  the  tribute  of  crowns 
commuted  to  a money  payment,  the  crown-tax 
paid  by  the  Jews  to  Demetrius  and  Antiochus 
(1  Mac  10^^  11^  2 Mac  14'* ; Josephus,  Ant. 

XII.  iii.  3). 

6.  Priestly  crowns. —The  practice  of  special 
head-dresses  being  used  to  mark  off  certain  classes 
led  to  the  use  of  these  by  medicine-men  or  priests, 
and  not  infrequently  they  took  a coronal  form,  or, 
as  in  Greek  and  Itoman  ritual,  chaplets  were  worn 
by  priests. 

Among  the  Buriats  the  shaman  formerly  wore  a crown  con- 
sisting of  an  iron  ring  with  two  iron  convex  arches  crossing  it  at 
right  angles — an  elaboration  of  the  simple  fillet  or  band  {ERE 
iii.  16^).  In  Mexico  the  chief  priest  of  the  great  temple  wore  a 
crown  of  green  and  yellow  feathers,  his  assistants  merely  having 
their  hair  plaited  and  bound  with  leathern  thongs.  The  priest 
of  Tlaloc  at  the  festival  of  the  god  wore  a crown  of  basket-work 
closely  fitting  below  and  spreading  out  above,  with  many 
plumes  rising  from  the  middle  of  it.  The  Toci  priest,  in  offering 
sacrifice  to  the  Mother-goddess,  had  a square  crown,  wide 
above,  with  banners  at  the  corners  and  in  the  middle  (AR  ii. 
307,  iii.  341,  356).  In  Japan  part  of  the  distinctive  dress  of  the 
Shinto  priest  is  a black  cap  {ehoshi)  bound  round  the  head  with 
a broad  white  fillet  (Aston,  Shinto,  1905,  p.  204).  Among  the 
Teutons  the  Gothic  priests  belonged  to  the  nobility,  the  pilcati, 
those  wearing  a cap,  as  compared  with  the  common  people,  the 
capillati,  with  flowing  hair;  garlands  were  also  worn  (de  la 
Saussaye,  366;  Grimm,  I'cnt.  Myth.,  1880-81,  pp.  91,  909). 
Tibetan  priests  at  their  ceremonies  wear  a species  of  helmet 
mitre,  fitting  over  the  back  and  crown  of  the  head,  and  of  a red 
or  yellow  colour,  according  as  the  wearer  belongs  to  the  one 
or  the  other  great  Buddhist  sect  (Rockhill,  op.  cit.  p.  85  f.). 
Sculptures  in  Cappadocia  show  the  ancient  priest  or  pnest-king 
of  that  region  wearing  a high  round  head-dress  encircled  with 
fillets  and  ornamented  in  front  with  a rosette  or  bunch  of  jewels ; 
the  god  beside  him  wears  a high  pointed  head-dress  (Frazer, 
Adonis‘s,  101  ff.).  The  priests  of  Sandan  (Heracles)  at  Tarsus  were 
called  ‘ crown-wearers,’  and  elected  to  that  office.  One  of  them, 
Lysias,  wore  a golden  laurel  wreath  (Athen.  v.  54  ; Frazer,  111). 
The  high-priest  of  the  Syrian  goddess  at  Hierapolis  wore  a 
golden  tiara,  the  lesser  priests  a hat  (ttiAo?,  Lucian,  de  Dea 
Syria,  42).  The  ancient  Parsi  priests  wore  high  conical  head- 
dresses (Stoll,  463),  and  Assyrian  priests  a kind  of  high  truncated 
cone  or  mitre  of  imposing  appearance,  or  sometimes  a richly 
ornamented  fillet  (Rawlinson,  ii.  199,  275,  278).  Babylonian 
priests  wore  an  elaborate  mitre,  assigned  also  to  the  gods,  or  a 
second  kind  of  mitre,  or  occasionally  a horned  cap.  The  head 
is  usually  represented  covered  in  sacrifices  and  other  rites  {ib. 
iii.  434).  Among  the  Hebrews  the  priests’  mitre  or  head-dress, 
plur.  (Ki'fiopis,  AV  ‘bonnet,’  RV  ‘ head-tire,*  Ex  2S'*o  299 
392iJ,  Lv  813),  was  made  of  swathes  of  linen  covered  with  a piece 
of  fine  linen  hiding  the  seams  of  the  swathes  and  reaching  to  the 
forehead.  Possibly  it  resembled  the  Assyr.  and  Bab.  conical 
cap,  truncated  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  in.  vii.  3,  ‘not  brought  to  a conical 
form  ’).  Josephus  says  it  resembled  a crown.  The  high-priest’s 
mitre  or  turban  (Ex  284-89)^  (a  word  applied  by  Jos.  Ant. 

III.  vii.  3 to  the  priests’  mitre  also),  probably  differed  in  shape 
from  the  former.  In  addition  a plate  of  gold,  pv  (TreVoAoi'), 
was  fastened  on  blue  lace  and  affixed  to  the  front  of  the  mitre 
or  on  the  forehead.  It  bore  the  words  ‘ Holy  to  Jahweh.’  The 
plate  is  also  called  ‘ diadem  ’ or  ‘ mark  of  separation  ’ (Ex  206, 
cf.  3930-81  * the  plate  of  the  holj'  croum  of  pure  gold  ’),  and  is  on 
the  mitre.  This  suggests  a fillet  rather  than  a plate,  worn 
round  the  mitre  (cf.  Sir  4612  « gold  crowns,’  and  1 Mac  lO'^o, 
where  Alexander  sends  to  Jonathan  ‘ a crown  [<rr€ij)avos]  of  gold.’ 
In  Is  281  the  is  parallel  to  niuy , ‘ diadem  ’).  If  the  was  a 
fillet  of  gold,  there  would  then  be  a close  correspondence  to  what 
Josephus  (jBJ  V.  v.  7)  says  of  the  golden  crown  or  fillet  (ore^/jai’os) 
with  the  sacred  characters,  whicli  surrounded  the  mitre  of  fine 
linen,  encompassed  by  a blue  ribbon.  The  descriptions  suggest 
a head-dress  like  the  royal  Persian  khshatram.  a cap  swelling- 
out  to  the  top,  and  surrounded  by  a fillet  or  diadem  (see  § 8). 

Josephus  gives  a different  description  of  the  high-priest’s  mitre 
in  Ant.  v.  vii.  C,  which  is  not  reconcilal)le  with  the  descrintion 
in  the  other  passage,  and  which  is  far  from  clear  (see  UDB  and 
EBi,  9.V.  ‘ Mitre  ’). 

Occasional  references  are  made  in  early  ecclesi- 
astical writings  to  a head-dress  rrorn  by  the  clergy 
during  service.  The  mitre  of  a bishop,  a head-dress 
cloven  above  into  two  erect  tongue-shaped  parts, 
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was  at  fast  an  Eastern  head-dress,  especially 
characteristic  of  Fhrj^gia,  and  hence  formerly 
called  ‘ Phrygiuni.’  It  is  rarely  alluded  to  before 
A.D.  1000,  but  in  1049  Leo  ix.  placed  a mitre  on  the 
head  of  Eberhard,  Abp.  of  Trfeves  (PL  cxliii.  595). 
From  this  time  the  references  become  much  more 
common,  showing  that  the  use  was  spreading.  The 
mitre  is  usually  made  of  fine  or  rich  material, 
embroidered,  and  often  studded  with  gems.  From 
the  back  depend  two  fringed  bands  hanging  over 
the  nape  of  the  neck.  It  is  unknown  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  but  is  worn  by  all  Koman  Catholic 
bishops  and  by  abbots  exempt  from  Episcopal 
jurisdiction  and  others  privileged  to  wear  it.  Its 
use  was  discontinued  after  the  Reformation  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  but  it  is  now  commonly  worn  by 
bishops,  and  has  always  been  a symbol  of  their 
office  (see  W.  H.  Marriott,  Vestiarium  Christianum, 
Lond.  1868,  p.  220 fF. ; Hefele,  ‘Inful,  Mitra,  und 
Tiara,’ z.  Kirchengesdi.,  Tiib.  1864,  ii.  223  f.  ; 
DCA,  s.v.  ‘Mitre’).  In  the  earlier  centuries, 
virgins  assuming  the  veil  wore  a head-dress  called 
a mitre  (Bingham,  Ant.  VII.  iv.  6 ; Isidore,  de 
Eccl.  offic.  II.  xviii.  11).  The  Papal  tiara  (a  word  of 
Persian  origin,  signifying  a high  head-dress)  is  a 
swelling  pointed  and  closed  head-dress,  which  has 
varied  much  in  shape  (in  the  14th  cent,  it  was 
dome-shaped  and  oval).  To  this  was  added,  at 
some  date  unknown,  a single  crown  (symbolizing 
the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Popes)  encircling 
the  lower  part,  and,  probably  in  the  12th  cent.,  a 
second  crown  was  set  above  tliis.  The  third  crown 
was  added  by  Urban  V.  (1362-70).  At  the  top  is 
fixed  a small  ball  and  cross  of  gold,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  a mitre,  two  bands  hang  down  behind 
(Hefele,  op.  cit.). 

7.  Divine  crowns  and  chaplets. — As  various 
plants  were  sacred  to  the  gods,  chaplets  of  such 
plants  were  often  associated  with  them.  Tertullian 
(de,  Cor.  7)  cites  a work  on  crowns  by  Claudius 
Saturninus,  which  described  how  every  flower, 
branch,  or  shoot  was  dedicated  to  the  head  of 
some  divinity.  Hence  the  custom  of  offering 
chaplets  to  the  gods,  of  crowning  their  images 
with  them,  or  of  representing  them  wearing  chap- 
lets. They  also  wear  crowns  (Pausan.  ii.  17.  4,  6, 
V.  11.  1;  Granger,  251,  305;  see  next  art.).  In 
many  cases  the  crowns  with  which  images  are 
represented  are  replicas  of  the  kingly  crown,  or, 
where  a king  was  held  to  be  divine,  he  often  wore 
the  head-dress  peculiar  to  the  god  with  whom  he 
was  identified.  The  god  w'as  naturally  regarded 
as  a heavenly  king  who  Avore  the  royal  insignia  ; 
and,  contrariwise,  the  divine  king  wore  the  insignia 
of  the  god. 

In  Mexico,  at  the  festival  of  Huitzilopochtli  his  image  was 
crowned  with  a paper  crown,  wide  at  the  top  and  set  with 
plumes.  Many  other  Mexican  images  wore  crowns,  or  were 
adorned  with  them  at  festivals,  and  crowns  were  also  worn  by 
their  human  representatives  (NR  ii.  322,  337,  iii.  344,  352,  369, 
385,  etc.).  The  images  of  the  snake-goddess  found  in  the  J5gean 
area  wear  a high  tiara,  over  which  a snake  rears  its  head  (see 
fig.  in  vol.  1.  p.  143).  On  the  head  of  the  god  sculptured  on  the 
rocks  at  Ibreez  is  a high  pointed  cap  adorned  with  a fillet  and 
several  pairs  of  horns,  and  the  goddess  of  the  Hittite  sculptures 
at  Boghaz-Keui  wears  a flat-topped  head-dress  with  ribbed  sides ; 
this  is  also  worn  by  her  female  worshippers  (Frazer,  Adonis'^,  100, 
105).  The  goddess  Cybele  wore  a turreted  crown,  and  so  also  did 
the  .Syrian  goddess,  Atargatis  (Lucr.  ii.  606  ; Lucian,  de-  Rea  Syr. 
31).  Persian  divinities  wear  a tiara  like  that  of  the  kings  or  that 
worn  by  court  officials  (Rawlinson,  iv.  333),  and  on  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Mithraic  cult  the  god  is  frequently  represented 
wearing  an  Oriental  tiara  (Toulain,  ‘ La  L6gende  de  M.,’  Ltudes 
de  la  'myth.,  1909,  p.  231  if.).  The  crown  of  gold  and  precious 
stones  which  David  captured  and  placed  on  his  head  belonged 
to  an  image  of  the  Ammonites  (2  S 1230).  Bab.  and  Assyr. 
divinities  are  usually  represented  wearing  the  characteristic 
head-dress  of  the  monarchs — a rounded  cap  with  ])arallel  horns 
encircling  it  from  behind,  and  curving  upward  towards  the  front 
without  meeting.  This  head-dress  sometimes  symbolizes  the 
rlivinity  on  the  astrological  tablets  (Kawlinson,  ii.  244,  iv.  334  ; 
.Masiiero,  Davm  of  CivUization,tWi,  j..  65.5).  Bab.  divinities  are 
also  said  to  have  been  crowned  with  golden  crowns  (Up.  .Jer.O). 
In  the  iJeecent  of  Ihlar,  at  the  first  gate  of  Hades  the  keeper 


deprives  Istar  of  ‘ the  mighty  crown  of  her  head.’  In  Egypt 
the  statues  of  the  gods  were  often  crowned  with  chaplets  and 
wreaths,  but,  besides  this,  they  are  usually  represented  with 
some  symbolic  head-dress — the  sun,  and  horns,  or  plumes,  or  the 
urceus  and  disk,  etc.  But  they  frequently  wear  the  crowns 
characteristic  of  the  kings— the  high  white  crown  of  the  south, 
or  the  red  crown  of  the  north,  or  both  together,  enclosed  or  side 
by  side,  just  as  the  kings  wore  their  emblems ; e.g.  the  king  as 
Ammon  wore  the  tall  hat,  with  long  plumes,  of  the  god.  Osiris 
is  frequently  represented,  e.g.  in  the  small  golden  images  of  the 
god  as  a mummy  used  in  the  festival  of  the  month  Choiak,  or  in 
the  judgment  scenes,  wearing  the  white  crown  flanked  by  two 
plumes,  or  with  the  urceus,  worn  also  on  the  crown  of  the  sun- 
god.  The  afe/ crown  is  also  worn  by  some  gods  (Wilkinson,  iii. 
ch.  13 ; Budge,  Gods  of  the  Egyptians,  1903,  passim ; Book  of  the 
Dead,  cvii.-cxxii.).  Images  and  pictures  of  Hindu  divinities 
usually  show  them  wearing  simple  or  elaborate  crowns  or  tiaras, 
sometimes  with  a nimbus.  Or  separate  crowns  form  part  of  the 
decoration  and  dress  of  an  image.  These  are  often  of  great  value, 
and  are  encrusted  with  precious  gems— diamonds,  pearls,  rubies, 
etc.  The  myths  and  sacred  books  occasionally  refer  to  the 
crowns  of  the  gods  (Wilkins,  Hindu  Myth."^,  Calcutta,  1882; 
Monier-Williams,  219, 449).  In  Buddhism  the  figures  of  Buddha, 
of  Bodhisattvas,  and  (in  Tibet)  of  the  divinities  of  the  Buddhist 
pantheon  are  frequently  represented  with  crowns  or  coronal 
head-dresses  or  tiara-like  structures  (Wilkins,  225 ; Eockhill,  103, 
131,  293;  Griinwedel,  Buddh.  Eunst,  Berlin,  1900;  Stoll,  692). 

In  later  Christian  art,  God  the  Father  is  repre- 
sented with  the  current  regal  or  imperial  crowns, 
or  with  the  Papal  tiara  encircled,  according  to  the 
period,  with  one,  tivo,  or  three  crowns,  but  also 
sometimes,  as  if  to  show  His  superiority  to  the 
Pope,  with  five  croivns.  In  earlier  art,  Christ  is 
sometimes  represented  with  the  brow  encircled  by 
a diadem,  and  later  ivith  the  regal  or  imperial  crown 
or  the  Papal  tiara ; to  this  is  sometimes  added 
the  crown  of  thorns,  ivhich,  by  itself,  is  figured 
in  many  other  representations,  especially  of  the 
Crucifixion.  Where  the  Trinity  is  represented 
as  one  Person  with  three  faces,  the  head  is  often 
adorned  with  a single  croivn  or  tiara  (A.  N.  Didron, 
Chr.  Iconograph'y , Lond.  1886,  passim).  The  Virgin 
is  also  represented  with  a crown,  or  is  depicted  in 
the  act  of  being  croivned  by  the  Father  or  the  Son 
or  the  Trinity  with  the  crown  of  a queen  or  empress, 
reference  being  made  to  the  texts  Ps  21®  8®,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  crowning  of  the  Son  by  the  Father 
after  the  Ascension.  This  was  in  accordance  with 
the  legend  of  the  Virgin’s  coronation  in  heaven 
after  her  Assumption.  Angels  and  Christian  vir- 
tues, and  even  the  figure  of  Death,  are  often  repre- 
sented Avith  a croAvn  (Didron,  passim).  Some  of 
the  Gnostics  croAvned  their  sacred  images  (the  Car- 
pocratians  [Iren.  adv.  Hcer.  i.  25.  6]),  and  from  this 
or  from  the  similar  pagan  practice  the  custom 
passed  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  images  or 
pictures  Avere  croAvned  Avith  special  ceremonies 
Avhen  they  Avere  dedicated  (Trede,  Das  Heiden- 
thum  in  der  rbm.  Kirche,  Gotha,  1891,  i.  104,  283, 
ii.  343  ff. , iv.  245-48,  etc. ; for  the  modern  Roman 
usage,  see  Oath.  Eneyc.  vii.  670).  Images  of  the 
Madonna  on  waysides  are  also  croAvned  Avith  chap- 
lets (Trede,  iv.  208). 

8.  Royal  crowns. — We  have  seen  (§  i)  that  the 
royal  croAvn  originated  from  the  Avearing  of  a special 
head-dress  by  special  classes,  or  it  is  a specialized 
form  of  the  ordinary  head-dress.  Among  the  higher 
savages,  some  such  head-dress  is  Avorn  by  chiefs, 
like  the  band  of  cloth  Avorn  round  the  temples  as  a 
kind  of  croAvn  by  some  chiefs  in  E.  Africa,  or  the 
frontlet  or  croAvn  with  a Avig  of  Avoman’s  hair  Avorn 
by  chiefs  in  Samoa  (Macdonald,  Africana,  i.  16 ; 
BroAvn,  316 ; cf.  also  the  other  instances  in  § i). 
We  turn  noAV  to  the  higher  nations  of  antiquity. 

In  Assyria  the  royal  croAvn  consisted  of  a head- 
dress of  felt  or  cloth,  shaped  as  a cone  rising  in  a 
gracefully  curved  line,  and  truncated  at  the  apex. 
The  upper  part  receded  into  the  loAver,  so  that 
the  toj)  alone  Avas  visible  and  projected  above  the 
former.  It  Avas  ornamented  Avith  red  and  Avhite 
bands  Avith  embroidery  or  plates  of  gold.  Round 
the  lower  edge  Avasa  band  or  diadem  rising  in  front 
Avith  a large  rosette,  Avith  the  ends  hanging  doAvn 
behind  the  ears  to  the  shoulders.  Sometimes  such 
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a fillet,  higher  in  front  or  uniform  in  width,  is  worn 
alone,  and  in  the  earlier  sculptures  the  tiara  is 
lower  than  in  the  later.  The  queen  wore  a tliadem 
with  turrets  like  the  crown  of  Cyhele  (Kawlinson, 

ii.  100,  108 ; Stoll,  210,  459,  463).  In  Babylon  the 
kings  wore  the  horned  cap,  the  symbol  of  divinity 
— a kind  of  rounded  cone  with  a double  pair  of 
horns  surrounding  the  sides  and  front,  or  a tower- 
shaped head-dress  with  or  without  these  horns, 
terminating  in  a coronet  of  feathers.  The  lower 
space  was  decorated  with  rosettes,  etc.  It  was 
made  of  richly  coloured  felt  or  cloth.  The  higher 
classes,  both  in  As.syria  and  in  Babylonia,  wore  a 
distinctive  head-dress  (Rawlinson,  i.  133,  iii.  433; 
Maspero,  719;  Stoll,  459).  The  royal  crown  of 
Persia,  the  Ichshatram,  was  a high  cap  of  briglit 
coloured  felt  or  cloth,  swelling  out  slightly  towards 
the  flat  top,  and  terminating  in  a projecting  ring. 
Round  the  bottom  ran  a fillet  or  ‘ band  of  blue  ’ 
spotted  with  white — the  diadem  strictly  so  called. 
It  was  adopted  by  Alexander  and  his  successors. 
In  some  cases  the  kings  are  represented  Avearing 
more  or  less  ornamental  diadems  or  radiated 
crowns,  or  a head-dress  resembling  that  of  the 
Medes — a high-crowned  hat,  with  ribbed  sides, 
called  tiara  or  Icidaris  ( = Ichshatram),  the  latter 
word  being  applied  to  the  royal  tiara  (Rawlinson, 

iii.  86,  iv.  155).  In  Egypt,  diadems  were  worn  by 
princely  personages,  but  that  peculiarly  symbolic 
of  royal  authority  was  the  wrasMS-serpent,  of  metal 
or  gilded  wood,  the  coiled  body  forming  the  diadem, 
and  the  head  poised  above  the  forehead  of  the 
monarch.  It  was  also  affixed  to  other  head-dresses 
worn  by  the  king  in  common  with  the  gods. 

Of  these  the  most  important  were  the  white  crown  of  Upper 
Egypt,  a tall  conical  head-dress  swelling  out  slightly  in  front 
and  terminating  in  a rounded  knob ; and  the  red  crown  of 
Lower  Egypt,  cylindrical  in  form  but  widening  out  upwards, 
and  with  the  back  part  carried  higher  than  the  front.  The 
combination  of  the  two  crowns,  the  white  worn  within  the  red, 
was  called  pshent.  They  were  put  on  at  the  coronation  ; and  on 
bas-reliefs,  female  figures  symbolic  of  the  two  Egypts,  each 
crowned  with  the  respective  crown  of  her  district,  stand  on 
either  side  of  a king  wearing  the  pshent.  In  other  cases,  N ubti 
or  Set  and  Horus  crown  the  king,  and  goddesses  invest  the 
queen  with  her  insignia — two  long  leathers  and  the  globe  and 
horns  of  Hathor.  These  crowns  were  also  worn  in  battle  and 
on  other  occasions,  and  they,  with  other  forms,  were  common 
to  gods  and  kings.  Thus  the  king  is  described  as  ‘ son  of  the 
Sun,  decked  with  the  solar  crowns  ’ (Wilkinson,  ii.  327,  iii.  361 ; 
Maspero,  265  ; M.  Brimmer,  Egypt,  Camb.  U.S.A.,  1892,  p.  12  ; 
A.  Moret,  Du  Caractire  rel.  de  la  royauti  pharaonique,  Paris, 
1902,  p.  310). 

In  religious  ceremonies  the  king  ivore  a striped 
linen  head-dress,  descending  in  front  over  the 
breast,  and  terminating  in  a queue  fastened  by  a 
ribbon.  Fillets  of  gold  and,  occasionally,  radiated 
croAvns  were  worn  by  the  Ptolemys.  Among  the 
Hebrews  a common  word  for  crown  is  lu,  which 
signifies  ‘consecration’  or  ‘mark  of  separation,’ 
and  is  applied  both  to  the  gold  plate  or  fillet  of  the 
high  priest’s  mitre  (Ex  29®  39®°),  and  to  the  royal 
diadem  or  fillet,  which  may  have  been  of  gold  or 
of  embroidered  silk  decorated  with  jewels  (2  S R°, 
2 K 11*® — the  only  reference  to  coronation  ; cf.  Zee 
9*®  ‘the  stones  of  a crown’).  Another  word,  nnaj;, 
is  also  used,  both  for  the  royal  crown  and  for  the 
crown  in  a symbolic  sense  (2  S 12®°,  Ezk  21®°,  Is  28*, 
Job  19°,  Pr  4°  etc.).  This  word  may  signify  a 
diadem,  since  in  Ca  3**  it  is  applied  to  the  bride- 
groom’s garland,  but  in  Job  31®°  the  can  be 
bound  to  the  head.  This  may  refer  to  a head-dress 
of  a turban  form.  Possibly  the  diadem  proper 
surrounded  another  head-dress  of  a turban  shape, 
or  like  the  Persian  or  Assyrian  examples. 

The  crown  of  a conquered  monarch  was  some- 
times set  on  the  head  along  witli  the  conqueror’s 
own  diadem.  In  1 Mae  11*®,  Ptolemy  set  the  crowns 
of  Egypt  and  Asia  on  his  head  when  entering 
Antioch  in  triumph  (cf.  Diod.  Sic.  i.  47  ; Rev  19’®). 

The  early  Christian  emperors  wore  fillets  or 
diadems  of  gold  attorned  with  jewels,  or  of  rich 


silk  (the  latter  finally  disappearing  in  the  time  of 
Justinian  [Labarte,  ii.  39]).  The  diadem  is  some- 
times worn  alone,  or  it  surrounds  a cupola  or 
jewelled  cap,  the  combination  of  cap  or  tiara  and 
diadem  resembling  that  of  the  Persian  kings.  In 
antiquity  the  fillet  or  diadem  easily  passed  over  into 
a crown  by  the  addition  of  a row  of  ornaments  or 
symbols  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  circumference  of 
a metal  diadem.  This  is  already  seen  in  the  corona 
mtiralis,  navalis,  vallaris,  etc.,  or  in  the  radiate 
crowns  of  the  Persian  kings,  the  Ptolemys,  and 
Nero  and  later  Roman  emperors.  The  form  of 
these  radiate  crowns  is  also  connected  probably 
with  the  radiate  nimbus  with  Avhich  kings  Avere 
often  represented,  and  Avhich  Avas  the  adornment  of 
the  sun-god  as  Avell  as  of  other  dhdnities  in  art. 
Such  croAvns  Avere  thus  a symbol  of  the  monarch’s 
divinity  (Dieterich,  Nehjia,  Leipzig,  1893,  p.  419  ; 
Didron,  i.  34  ffi).  CroAvns,  as  distinct  from  dia- 
dems, appear  in  early  mediajval  Europe.  In 
England  the  diadem  soon  gave  place  to  the  croAvn. 
William  the  Conqueror  and  other  Norman  kings 
wore  diadems  ornamented  on  the  upper  edge  Avith 
trefoil  uprights,  and  the  croAvn  form  soon  became 
more  elaborate.  The  first  English  example  of  an 
arched  croAvn  dates  from  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
The  coronets  of  English  peers  are  circlets  of  gold, 
variously  ornamented  according  to  rank  (like  the 
croAvns  of  Continental  nobles),  and  enclosing  a 
crimson  velvet  cap  edged  Avith  ermine.  The 
earliest  is  the  ducal  coronet,  1362  ; the  latest  that 
of  barons,  1660  (see  Legge,  English  Coronation 
Records,  1901). 

o.  Sacred  and  magical  aspects  of  the  crown. — 
■We  find,  sporadically,  medical  or  magical  virtues 
ascribed  to  wreaths  and  chaplets  (Athen.  xv.  16,  and 
cf.  the  magical  efficacy  attributed  to  bridal  and 
to  funeral  Avreaths  in  Egypt,  §§  3,  4).  This  AA’ouhl 
be  a natural  result  Avhere  garlands  Avere  made  of 
the  lloAvers  or  leaves  of  sacred  plants  or  trees. 
Wherever  the  king  is  honoured  as  divine,  the 
croAvn,  as  the  peculiar  symbol  of  royalty,  Avill  liaA-e 
a magical  character,  more  particularly  as  it  is  so 
frequently  AA'orn  also  by  the  gods. 

The  g'okleii  wreaths  and  chaplets  of  oak  leaves  Avorn  by  early 
Greek  and  Italian  kings,  as  Avell  as  by  other  persons  in  later 
times,  are  supposed  to  have  originally  marked  the  wearer  as  vice- 
gerent of  a god  of  Avhom  the  oak  was  the  sacred  tree,  and  in 
which  as  well  as  in  the  wearer  of  the  wreath  he  was  supposed  to 
be  incarnate  (Cook,  A’Lxvii.  [1906]  315 ; Frazer,  Kingship,  lOSff.). 
While  this  is  not  impossible,  and  while,  generally  speaking, 
wreaths  of  leaves  or  flowers  may  denote  a connexion  with 
divinities,  it  is  probable  that  the  diadem  of  a monarch  did  not 
necessarily  denote  his  divinity,  though,  as  representing  the 
highest  sovereignty,  it  was  natural  that  gods  should  also  be  re- 
presented with  it.  The  god  was  represented  under  the  highest 
forms  known  to  men,  and  these  were  generally  royal. 

The  regalia  of  kings  tend  ahvays  to  be  regarded 
as  peculiarly  sacred.  In  some  quarters  possession 
of  them  ‘ carries  Avith  it  the  right  to  the  throne,’ 
and  they  have  Avonder-Avorking  properties,  as  among 
the  Malays  (Frazer,  Kingship,  121,  124;  Skeat, 
Malay  Magic,  1900,  pp.  23,  59).  Generally  speak- 
ing, tiie  Avord  ‘ croAvn  ’ comes  to  be  used  figuratively 
for  all  that  the  monarchy  implies.  In  Egypt  (he 
uroius  diadem,  emblem'  of  soA'ereignty,  had  a 
magical  poAver,  and  could  execute  the  king’s  secret 
purposes  or  inflict  vengeance.  It  is  said  to  ‘ burn 
his  enemies  Avith  its  flames  ’ ; it  threw  itself  upon 
those  Avho  approached  it,  and  choked  them  in  its 
coils.  The  supernatural  virtues  thus  communi- 
cated to  the  croAvn  gave  it  an  irresistible  force,  and 
the  royal  croAvn  Avas  also  regarded  as  ha\  ing  divine 
poAA’er  (Erman,  Die  iigyptische  RcL,  Berlin,  1905, 
p,.  40  ; Maspero,  ‘265,  Etudes,  i.  78-79  ; cf.  also 
Etudes,  ii.  134,  for  other  magical  croAvns  ; and  for 
the  magical  poAvers  of  the  croAvns  of  the  dead,  see 
§ 4).  CroAvns  may  have  been  occasionally  used  as 
instruments  of  divination,  e.g.  in  the  choice  of  a 
king.  In  a Transylvanian  folk-tale  the  croAvn  is 
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laid  before  the  assembly  on  a hillock.  It  rises, 
floats  in  the  air,  and  lights  on  the  head  of  the 
destined  king  ( J.  Haltrich,  Deutsche  Volksmdr Chen‘S, 
Vienna,  1885,  p.  195).  The  Yorubas  of  W.  Africa 
look  upon  the  royal  crown  as  jjossessing  magical 
powers,  and  sheep  .are  occasionally  sacriliced  to  it 
by  the  king  himself  (MacGregor,  Jour.  Afr.  Soc., 
no.  12  [1904],  p.  472).  Crowns  are  sometimes 
mythically  said  to  have  descended  from  heaven 
upon  the  king’s  head  (Bousset,  Gnosis,  Gottingen, 
1907,  p.  147).  There  may  also  have  heen  current 
an  idea  that  the  life  of  a king  depended  on  the 
safety  of  his  crown.  In  the  Mandaean  myths  of 
the  conquest  of  the  dark  powers  Ur  and  Ruha  hy 
Manda  d’Hajje  and  by  Hibil  Ziwa,  Ur  is  deprived 
by  both  heroes  of  his  crown  ‘ of  living  Are,’  in 
which  his  strength  lies,  and  in  this  way  he  loses 
all  his  might  (W.  Brandt,  Mandciische  Schriften, 
Gottingen,  1893,  pp.  131,  175,  178).  These  myths 
are  certainly  based  on  some  current  belief  in  the 
magical  virtue  of  the  crown. 

10.  The  crown  in  early  Christian  thought. — In 
the  NT  the  victor’s  crown  at  the  games  (crre^ayos) 
is  used  symbolically  of  the  reward  of  a faithful 
Christian  course,  the  incorruptible  crTe<f>avos  being 
contrasted  with  the  corruptible  (1  Co  9-®  ; cf.  2 Ti 
2®).  It  is  a ‘ crown  of  righteousness’  (2  Ti  4®),  the 
‘immortal  crown  of  glory’  (6  du-apavrcvos  rijs  dS^rjs 
(TTttpavos,  1 P 5^),  the  ‘ crown  of  life  ’ (Ja  1^^  Rev  2*“ ; 
cf.  3“).  Hence  in  visions  of  heaven  the  crowns  are 
prominent.  The  elders  in  Rev  4^  wear  crowns 
{crTt<pavoi)  of  gold  ; in  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  the 
prophet  sees  crowns  laid  up  in  the  highest  heaven 
for  the  saints  ; in  Barlaam  and  Josaphat,  Josaphat 
sees  the  people  of  the  heavenly  city  with  crowns  in 
their  hands  (J.  F.  Boissonade,  Anec.  Grceca,  Paris, 
1829-31,  iv.  360).  Christ  has  on  His  head  ‘ many 
diadems’  {diaSvfjcaTa  iroKXd,  Rev  19^^),  one  fillet  bound 
above  the  other,  signifying  different  sovereignties 
(cf.  13^,  where  the  dragon  has  ten  diadems).  This 
conception  is  already  found  in  later  Judaism  ; the 
faithful  receive  crowns  and  palms  (2  Es  2^-  ^®).  The 
wearing  of  garlands  and  crowns  on  earth  being  ob- 
noxious to  the  early  Christians  on  account  of  pagan 
associations,  stress  was  therefore  laid  on  the  worth 
of  the  symbolic  heavenly  garland  (crTicpavos),  and 
especially  the  immortal  crown  of  martyrdom  (Mart, 
of  S.  Polycarp,  17  ; Tert.  de  Cor.  15,  ‘ Why  do  you 
condemn  to  a little  chaplet,  or  a twined  head-band, 
the  brow  destined  for  a diadem  ? ’).  Lactantius 
(de  Mort.  Pers.  16)  describes  the  martyr’s  garland 
of  victory  as  ‘ an  unfading  crown  laid  up  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lord.’  In  Hermas  (Sim.  viii.  2)  the 
angel  commands  garlands  of  palms  to  be  brought 
out  for  those  in  whose  rods  he  found  branches  with 
fruit  (cf.  also  Euseb.  HE  v.  1 [Letter  of  the 
Churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons]).  Such  references  to 
the  crown  of  immortality  or  joy  or  to  the  martyr’s 
crown  are  copious  in  early  Christian  literature,  and 
the  symbol  of  the  crown  also  appears  in  Christian 
archseology.  Hands  stretched  from  heaven  present 
crowns  to  the  martyrs,  or  angels  descend  and  crown 
them  (Didron,  i.  95).  The  crown  by  itself,  or  with 
a palm  branch  or  other  symbols,  is  also  symbolic  of 
the  eternal  reward  in  heaven  offered  to  the  victor. 

LiTKRATOitK. — L.  F.  Day,  ‘The  Crown,  its  Growth  and 
IJevclopmcnt,’  Magazine  of  Art,  vol.  xi.  (1888) ; W.  Jones, 
Crowns  and  Coronations,  1883 ; J.  Labarte,  Histoire  des  arts 
iiuluslriels  au  moyen  dge,  Paris,  1872-5  ; O.  Stoll,  Das 
Oeschlechtslehen  in  der  Vblkerpsychologie,  Leipzig,  1908, 
p.  452ft.,  and  other  works  cited  throughout  the  article. 

J.  A.  MacCulloch. 

CROWN  (Greek  and  Rom,an). — The  words  aH- 
fjia.vos,  corona,  and  tlieir  v.ari.ants  are  used  by 
Greeks  and  Rorn.ans  of  circular  ornaments  that 
could  be  jdaced  on  the  head,  carried  in  the  h.and, 
or  hung  on  a support  as  offering  or  decoration, 
either  made  of,  or  artificially  representing,  or  by 
their  decoration  more  or  less  remotely  suggesting. 


flowers,  leaves,  or  fruits  of  the  field.  The  origin 
of  the  custom  of  wearing  such  ornaments  lay  pro- 
bably in  the  mere  instinct  of  decoration  rather 
than  in  any  notion  of  a symbolical  significance  in 
the  plants  used.  Such  decorations  are  a natural 
expression  of  a joyful  state  of  mind,  and,  as  the 
primitive  worshipper  attributes  to  his  deity  feel- 
ings like  his  own,  they  would  be  considered  accept- 
able to  the  gods.  As  expressing  joyfulness,  they 
would  in  time  become  customary  or  de  rigueur  on 
all  festal  occasions,  whether  sacred  or  profane. 

1.  The  use  of  crowns  for  religious  purposes  is 
not  mentioned  in  Homer  ; nevertheless  the  use  of 
sprays  of  foliage  for  dedicatory  purposes  seems 
to  have  prevailed  very  early  in  tlie  jEgean  ; at 
Cnossus  was  found  a spray  of  foliage  made  of  thin 
gold  plate  and  wire  in  a flat  bowl  (BSA  viii. 
[1901-02]  25),  and  the  employment  of  natural  sprays 
probably  preceded  that  of  metal  imitations  by  long 
ages.  Now  the  most  convenient  and  decorative 
way  of  cari-ying  such  sprays,  or  of  attaching  them 
to  cultus-figures,  was  to  twine  them  into  wreaths, 
which  could  be  worn  on  the  head  of  the  wor- 
shipper or  placed  on  the  figure  of  the  deity. 

As  early  as  the  7th  cent,  such  garlands  were  essential  in 
practically  all  sacrifices  (Sappho,  quoted  by  Athen.  xv.  674e). 
In  Aristophanes  (Thesm.  446  fl.)  a widow  who  had  supported  her 
five  children  by  making  wreaths  complains  that  more  than  half 
her  business  has  gone  since  Euripides  persuaded  people  that 
there  are  no  gods. 

Being  part  of  the  furniture  of  cultus,  the  wreath 
imparted  sacredness  to  the  wearer  for  the  time 
bemg  ; the  slave  in  Aristophanes  considers  that, 
while  wearing  a wreath,  he  cannot  be  beaten  by 
his  master  (Plut.  20  f. ). 

2.  The  essentially  joyful  associations  of  the 
wreath  are  proved  by  the  fact  that  mourners  did 
not  wear  them  at  funerals.  Xenophon,  while 
sacrificing,  heard  of  the  death  of  his  son  ; in  sign 
of  mourniim  he  took  off  the  crown  that  he  was 
wearing.  But  when  he  heard  that  his  son  had 
died  like  a brave  man,  he  resumed  his  croAvn  and 
proceeded  with  the  sacrifice  (Val.  Max.  v.  10).  At 
mournful  ceremonies,  such  as  the  Spartan  Hya- 
cinthia  (Athen.  iv.  139),  the  crown  was  not  worn  ; 
the  Sicyonians  used  flowers  only,  instead  of  wreaths, 
in  sacrificing  to  the  Eumenides  at  Titane  (Pans.  Ii. 
xi.  4).  Where  we  see  wreaths,  fillets,  etc.,  de- 
posited at  a tomb,  these  are  brought  as  offerings  to 
the  spirit  of  the  deceased,  not  as  tokens  of  mourn- 
ing. Such  wreaths  the  Christians  regarded  as 
essentially  offerings  to  a deity,  and  therefore  to 
be  condemned  (cf.  Justin  Mart.  Apol.  i.  24  : ‘ The 
Christians  do  not  worship  the  same  gods  as  the 
heathen,  or  offer  up  libations  or  incense,  or  bring 
them  crowns  or  sacrifices’ ; so,  too,  Minucius  Felix, 
p.  43,  ed.  Ouzel,  1652,  ‘nec  mortuos  coronamus’). 
Typical  of  the  Greek  custom  is  the  beautiful 
Attic  lelcythos  (JHS  xix.  [1899]  pi.  2),  showing 
a tcenia  tied  round  the  tombstone,  oil-flasks  and 
wine-jugs,  some  with  wreaths  laid  over  them, 
ranged  on  the  steps,  and  a woman  bringing  a 
tray  full  of  wreaths  and  tcenice.  Sometimes  tomb- 
stones were  made  with  a receptacle  suited  for 
holding  a crown  of  leaves  (Arch.  Zeit.  1871,  pi. 
42).  The  dead  body  itself  was  crowned  (KaTaa-Td(f>eiv 
rbv  veKpbv,  Eur.  P'hoen.  1632),  as  part  of  the  last 
honours,  in  keeping  with  the  washing  and  anoint- 
ing of  it,  and  dressing  it  for  its  last  journey 
(Lucian,  de  Luctu,  11).  Members  of  some  associa- 
tions, such  as  the  lobacchi,  were  entitled  to  a 
crown  at  their  death,  provided  out  of  the  common 
funds  (E.  S.  Roberts,  Introd.  to  Gr.  Epigr.  ii. 
Cambridge,  1905,  pp.  91,  160).  _ Inscriptions  of  the 
Phiygian  Hierapolis  often  mention  the  (TTerj>avwTLK6v, 
a sum  left  by  the  deceased,  the  interest  on  which 
was  devoted  to  the  annual  renewal  of  wreaths  on 
his  tomb  (Humann,  etc.,  Altertumer  v.  Hierapolis, 
Berlin,  1898,  p.  129).  At  a Roman  funeral  there 
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■were  carried  not  merely  crowns  offered  by  the 
mourners,  but  such  as  the  dead  might  have  won 
by  his  o-wn  deeds.  In  later  times,  the  idea  of 
the  propitiation  of  the  dead  gradually  dying  out, 
the  wreath  came  to  be  laid  on  the  tomb  merely 
as  a mark  of  honour ; but  it  would  be  hard  to 
say  where  the  primitive  significance  of  the  usage 
merged  into  the  modern.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  crowns  actually  preserved  come 
from  tombs  ; but  this  is  only  because  the  conditions 
in  tombs  are  more  favourable  than  elsewhere  for 
the  preservation  of  them,  as  of  other  antiquities. 

3.  In  ritual  the  use  of  wreaths  was  manifold. 
They  might  be  used,  as  tcBuim  were  used,  to 
decorate  the  image  of  the  god  (see  Schreiber- 
Anderson,  Atlas  of  Classical  Antiquities,  London, 
1894,  xiv.  3).  They  could  be  worn  by  those  who 
performed  the  sacrifice.  They  could  he  offered  up 
(Daremberg-Saglio,  fig.  1984).  They  could  he  used 
to  decorate  the  victims  (Lucian,  de  Sacr.  12) ; thus 
was  Iphigenia  decorated  (Eur.  Iph.  in  Aul.  1477). 
The  garlands  brought  by  the  priest  of  Zeus  at 
Lystra  to  Barnabas  and  Paul  (Ac  14^^)  were  either 
offerings  to  them  or  decorations  for  the  oxen  which 
he  proposed  to  sacrifice.  Garlands  were  used  to 
decorate  the  shrine,  the  altar,  sacred  trees,  and  all 
sorts  of  instruments  and  vessels  employed.  The 
whole  scene  was  thus  made  at  once  cheerful  and 
solemn,  the  objects  so  adorned  being  brought  into 
intimate  relation  with  the  god.  Woollen  fillets 
served  the  same  purpose,  whether  made  up  into  cir- 
cular form,  or  merely  hung  on  the  victim  or  object, 
or  used  to  attach  it  to  the  figure  of  the  deity. 

The  lover^s  practice  of  hanging-  garlands  on  the  door  of  the 
object  of  his  affections  is  explained  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  670d)  as 
inspired  by  his  desire  either  to  honour  the  beloved  one  (just  as 
the  doors  of  temples  were  garlanded),  or  to  honour  Eros  (the 
beloved  being  regarded  as  his  image,  and  the  house  therefore  as 
his  temple),  or,  having  been  robbed  of  the  ornament  of  his  soul, 
to  give  to  the  robber  his  body’s  ornament  in  addition.  In  specu- 
lations such  as  these  we  see  the  idea  that  these  garlands  were, 
at  any  rate,  a semi-religious  kind  of  offering. 

Probably  the  most  important  crowns  from  a 
ritual  point  of  view  were  the  ‘ priestly  coronets  ’ 
(cf.  above,  p.  339’’)  worn  by  the  officiating  persons, 
whether  professional  priests  or  not.  When  the 
crowns  were  made  of  flowers  or  leaves,  these  were 
usually  of  the  kind  sacred  to  the  deity  served, 
although  in  a very  great  number  of  cases  the  plant 
used  seems  to  have  been  laurel.  This  may  have 
been  owing  to  its  purifying  property,  although  in 
many  monuments  the  appearance  of  laurel  may  he 
due  to  defective  representation.  The  wreaths 
worn  by  priests  were  sometimes,  especially  in 
later  days,  decorated  with  medallions  appropriiite 
to  the  cult.  A priest  of  Cybele  (relief  in  Capitoline 
Museum  [Baumeister,  Denlcm.,  Munich,  1885-88,  p. 
801])  wears  on  a laurel  wreath  three  medallions  re- 
presenting theldaean  Zeus,  Attis,  and  another  deity, 
bomitian,  when  presiding  at  the  Capitoline  Games, 
wore  a crown  decorated  with  images  of  the  Capi- 
toline triad — Juppiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva  ; the 
damcn  dialis  and  the  high  priest  of  the  Flavian 
dynasty,  who  supported  him,  had  crowns  also 
containing  the  image  of  the  Emperor  himself 
(Sueton.  Domit.  4).  Recent  discoveries  have 
further  illustrated  this  practice.  The  crowns  worn 
by  high  priests  of  the  Imperial  eultus  were  not 
merely  of  bronze  but  of  even  more  precious  metal, 
elaborately  decorated  with  busts  of  the  Emperors. 
In  Epictetus  (i.  19)  the  prospective  priest  of  the 
Augustan  cult  says,  ‘ I shall  wear  a golden  crown  ’ ; 
and  Tertullian  speaks  of  the  golden  crowns  of  the 
provincial  priests  (de  Idol.  18,  with  Oehler’s  note). 
Busts  of  such  priests,  and  an  actual  bronze  crown 
from  Ephesus,  as  well  as  representations  of  such 
crowns  on  coins  of  Tarsus,  make  this  clear,  and 
throw  light  on  such  a title  as  Upeus  twv  Zepaa-Twv 
Ka)  crTe<pavri<l>6pos  toO  a-iptiravros  avrCiv  oiKov  {Jahres- 


hefte  d.  Oest.  Arch.  Inst.  ii.  245  f.).  Another 
peculiar  form  of  ritual  crown  is  the  ‘ arehieratic  ’ 
crown  shown  on  certain  coins  of  Syrian  Antioch 
{Brit.  Mus.  Catal.  Coins,  ‘Galatia,’  etc.,  p.  167). 

So  essential  was  the  crown  in  the  cult  that  Xa^eiv 
{6.vadi^aa6ai,  etc. ) rbr  toO  dead  a-Te(f>avov  is  equivalent 
to  assuming  the  priesthood  (Dittenberger,  Orientis 
Greed  Inscriptiones  Selectee,  vol.  ii.,  Leipzig, 
1905,  no.  767,  note  14),  and  <sTe<pa.vi)<pbpoi  include 
all  professional  priests  and  all  magistrates  who  in 
virtue  of  their  office  take  part  in  public  rites  {ih. 
332,  note  24).  The  right  to  wear  a crown  at  all 
public  festivals  is  expressly  included  in  the  privi- 
leges of  the  priest  of  Poseidon  Heliconius  at 
Sinope  {<jTi<pavos  bv  airaai  rots  dyweiv  [Michel,  Becueil, 
Brussels,  1896-1900,  p.  734]).  Such  official  cro^™3 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  awarded  to 
priestly  officials  by  their  grateful  fellow-citizens  on 
their  retirement  from  office  or  even  after  their  death 
(Dittenberger,  op.  cit.  470).  These  are  analogous 
to  the  crowns  awarded  to  other  officials. 

4.  The  wearing  of  crowns  by  deities  is  closely 
connected,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  custom  of 
offering  crowns  to  them  at  sacrifices.  When  special 
plants  were  associated  with  certain  deities,  a wreath 
of  such  a plant  was  a natural  attribute  and  a 
convenient  means  of  identification,  although  the 
latter  feature  would  appeal  less  to  the  ancient 
worshipper  than  to  the  modern  archoeologist.  The 
associations  of  vegetable  crowns  are  in  many  cases 
quite  clear.  Demeter  and  Persephone  wear  barley  ; 
the  Dodonman  Zeus  wears  oak  ; Apollo  has  laurel ; 
Athene,  olive  (which  she  wears  as  a rule  round 
her  helmet) ; Aphrodite,  myrtle ; Heracles,  poplar 
or  styrax ; Dionysus  and  his  train  wear  ivy 
(seldom,  if  ever,  vine-leaves) ; Poseidon  on  coins 
struck  by  Antigonus  Gonatas  or  Doson,  and  on  a 
rare  coin  of  Aradus  of  174  n.c.  (Brit.  Mus.  Catal. 
Coins,  ‘ Phoenicia,’  pi.  iii.  18),  has  a curious  marine 
plant  (Fuctis  vcsiculosus  ?) ; a bust  from  Puteoli  re- 
presentingalocal  water-deity  is  crowned  with  grapes 
and  vine-leaves  (Roscher,  Lex.  i.  1686).  But  these 
appropriations  are  not  exclusive  : Zeus,  for  instance, 
is  usually  laureate ; as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  laurel  seems  to  have  been  the  plant  most 
commonly  used  for  wreaths.  Various  deities  are 
represented  in  Greek  art  wearing  erowns  of  a more 
elaborate  kind.  That  of  the  Hera  of  Polycleitus 
at  Argos  was  decorated  with  figures  of  the  Graces 
and  Seasons,  probably  in  high  relief  ; and  on  coins 
(of  Argos,  Elis,  Croton,  etc.)  and  other  works  of 
art  Hera  is  usually  shown  wearing  a somewhat 
elaborate  crown  with  floral  designs  in  relief.  On 
coins  of  Mallus,  Cronus  wears  a metal  diadem  ; 
and  Cyhele  is  commonly  represented  as  City- 
goddess  wearing  a walled  crown  (see  City).  The 
Cyprian  Aphrodite,  in  statues,  terra-cottas,  and 
coins  of  Cyprus,  wears  a richly  decorated  crown, 
obviously  meant  to  bo  of  metal ; on  some  coins  of 
Salamis  and  on  a stone  head  from  Dali  she  has  a 
peculiar  crown  made  of  semicircular  plates  [Brit. 
Mus.  Catal.  Coins,  ‘ Cyprus,’  p.  cxi).  Often  she 
seems  to  be  identified  with  the  City  {ih.).  At 
Paphos  she  wears  a combination  of  the  Oriental 
polos,  decorated  with  palmettes,  and  the  w.alled 
crown  {ih.  pi.  xxii.  10).  On  some  Cypriote  terra- 
cottas we  also  find  a decoration  of  j)almettes  or 
sphinxes  {Brit.  Mus.  Catal.,  ‘ Terra-cottas,’  A 275). 
These  rich  crowns  are  characteristic  of  the  Oriental 
element  in  her  cult ; nevertheless  the  ordinary 
Greek  Aphrodite  often  wears  an  elaborate  metal 
crown,  and  sometimes,  ‘ though  descended  from  the 
early  polos  of  the  queen-goddesses,  it  is  in  form 
curiously  like  a modern  roj'al  crown  ’ (JHS  xxv. 
[1905]  78).  A variety  of  the  metal  <TTl(pavos  worn  by 
various  goddesses  is  known  as  the  a-T€<pdv7] ; it  rises 
to  a point  in  front,  and  narrows  as  it  passes  to 
the  back  of  the  head,  which  it  does  not  comjiletely 
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surround.  One  of  Ihe  most  widely  distributed 
forms  of  cro^vn  in  art  is  the  crown  of  rays,  which, 
like  the  nimbus,  represents  the  divine  light  eman- 
ating from  the  persons  of  deities  or  heroes.  But 
such  a halo  was  probably  not  represented  by  a 
concrete  crown  until  comparatively  late  times. 

5.  The  giving  of  crowns  prizes  probably  had  a 
religious  origin.  The  material  rewards  offered  in 
heroic  times  seem  to  have  been  replaced  at  a fairly 
early  date — in  the  6th  cent,  at  latest — by  crowns 
of  leaves,  etc.  (Pans.  X.  vii.  3,  of  thePythia ; Mann. 
Par.  38  = 588  B.c.  ; note  that  the  palm,  being  un- 
suitable for  a crown,  was  carried  as  a branch). 
The  festivals  at  which  crowns  were  given  were 
under  the  special  patronage  of  the  local  deity,  and 
the  material  for  the  crown  would  be  gathered  from 
the  local  sacred  enclosure,  although  in  the  case  of 
the  Pythia  the  lanrel  was  brought  all  the  way 
from  i’empe  (Frazer  on  Pans.  X.  vii.  8).  It  was  only 
in  later  days  that  the  crown  of  foliage — olive, 
laurel,  pine,  etc. — was  replaced  by  a metal  crown, 
so  that  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  cents,  of  our  era  the 
decoration  carried  by  the  victorious  athlete  was  an 
elaborate  structure  more  like  an  urn  without  a 
bottom  than  anything  else  (Dressel  in  OIL  xv.  2, 
no.  7045).  The  crowns  thus  won  were  often  dedi- 
cated in  the  temple ; in  the  case  of  a tie,  which 
was  for  this  reason  called  lepd,  the  crown  remained 
the  property  of  the  god  {JHS  xxv.  17  f.).  But  the 
rewards  might  also  be  canned  away  by  the  winners, 
and  the  entry  of  such  a winner  into  his  native  city 
was  a solemn  function,  as  when  Pausimachus 
brought  home  to  the  Carian  Antioch  the  crown  of 
the  Delphic  Soteria  (Dittenberger,  Or.  Gr.  Inscr. 
234.  31).  At  Eljea  in  Asia  Minor,  when  Attains 
III.  (138-133  B.c.)  was  received  in  state  by  the 
citizens,  he  was  met  by  all  the  state  officials  and 
by  the  winners  in  sacred  festivals  canying  their 
crowns  with  them  {ib.  332.  34). 

6.  From  the  use  of  crowns  as  rewards  in  actual 
athletic  and  other  contests,  such  as  musical  or 
literary  (an  ordinary  term  for  being  victorious  with 
a tragedy  is  ffT^pauoda-dat,  cf.  Bacchylides,  frag.  33, 
Jebb),  is  probably  derived  their  use  as  marks  of 
honour  generally.  They  could  be  given  as  rewards 
for  good  service  to  the  community ; and  decrees 
of  Greek  communities  rewarding  their  officials  or 
private  members  are  among  the  commonest  of  ex- 
tant official  documents. 

Thug  the  Athenian  council  and  people  in  151  B.c.  vote  a 
laurel  crown  to  Protagoras  the  priest  of  Asklepios  for  his 
services  to  the  shrine  (Michel,  G89) ; at  Lissa  in  Asia  Minor  In 
the  3rd  cent.  B.c.  a similar  crown  is  voted  to  Menekrates 
for  his  general  good  services  to  the  community  (Ditten- 
berger, 67) ; at  Ptolemaig  in  Egypt  the  artists  of  the  gild  of 
Dionysus  and  the  Brother  Gods  grant  a crown  of  ivy,  to  be 
given  at  the  Dionysia,  to  their  life-president  Dionysius,  son  of 
Musajus  (ib.  50).  At  Delphi  services  to  the  shrine  and  State 
are  rewarded  with  ‘ a crown  of  laurel  from  the  god’s  grove,  ac- 
cording to  the  traditional  Delphic  custom  ’ (ib.  345 ; Sylloge  2, 
Leipz.  1898,  p.  215).  An  Athenian  decree  of  100  B.c.  records  the 
crowns  conferred  on  the  ephebi  and  their  kosmetes  by  the 
Council  and  Assembly,  and  by  the  Salaminian  demos,  and  on 
their  kosmetes  by  the  ephebi  (Roberts,  Epigr.  ii.  65).  A list  of 
the  eighteen  crowns  (of  gold  or  laurel)  conferred  on  Cassander, 
son  of  Menestheus,  was  inscribed  on  a marble  slab  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Smintheus  in  the  Troad  (Michel,  Eec.  1312). 

Such  honorific  crowns  were  presented  not  merely 
to  individuals  or  associations,  but  to  a whole  people 
or  their  official  representatives  ; thus  the  Athenian 
people  received  crowns  from  various  States,  such 
as  Paros,  Andros,  Cnossus,  etc.  (/(?  ii.  700,  701). 
The  mural,  rostral,  and  civic  crowns  of  the  Romans 
were  special  developments  of  the  crown  as  re- 
ward for  services  to  the  State. 

7.  h'rorn  employing  the  crown  as  a reward,  it 
was  but  a step  to  presenting  it  as  tribute,  often 
witl)  a sense  of  favours  to  come. 

Slrato,  son  of  OerostratuB,  king  of  the  Phmnician  Arvad, 
went  to  meet  Alexander  the  Great  and  crowned  him  with  a 
golden  crown,  at  the  Hanie  time  laying  his  father’s  dominions  at 
the  comineror's  feet  (Arr.  Aiiab.  ii.  13.  8).  Machares,  son  of 
Mithradates,  offered  a crown  to  Bucullus  worth  1000  gold  pieces, 


begging  for  an  alliance  with  Rome  (Plut.  Lucull.  24).  Simon 
the  Hasmonsean  sent  a golden  crown  and  palm  as  tribute  to 
Demetrius  of  Syria  (1  Mac  13-17).  Plutarch  (ALrn.  Paul.  34)  says 
that  at  the  triumph  of  Aimilius  Paullus  were  carried  400 
golden  crowns  which  the  conquered  States  had  sent  to  him  as 
the  prize  of  his  victory. 

Thus  the  crown  became  the  symbol  of  victory, 
even  more  than  the  palm-branch.  It  is  the  most 
common  attribute  of  Victory  in  art;  and  Christi- 
anity, in  siiite  of  certain  protests  (cf.  Tert.  de  Cor.), 
adopted  it  whole-heartedly  as  a symbol  of  spiritual 
victory. 

8.  The  crowns  received  as  civic  rewards  or 
honours  were,  like  athletic  decorations,  frequently 
dedicated  at  shrines  (Rouse,  Gr.  Vot.  Offerings, 
Camb.  1902,  p.  266).  At  Athens  those  conferred  by 
a foreign  State  had  to  be  dedicated  in  the  Par- 
thenon, perhaps  to  prevent  {j^pLs  (zEschin.  in  Ctes. 
46).  Crowns  of  less  importance  were  usually  kept 
by  the  recipients.  When  the  semi  - barbarian 
princes  Spartocus  and  Paerisades  of  Bosporus  were 
voted  golden  crowns  by  the  Athenians,  the  decree 
laid  down  the  very  form  of  words  which  was  to  be 
inscribed  on  the  crown  when  dedicated  (Hicks,  Gr. 
Hist.  Inscr."^,  Oxf.  1901,  p.  140).  To  judge  by  the 
lists  in  inscriptions,  vast  quantities  of  such  crowns 
must  have  been  in  the  temples.  Sometimes  the 
lists  record  the  terms  of  the  dedication  ; e.g.  from 
the  Delian  treasure-list  (Dittenberger,  Syll.'^  588. 
102)  a golden  laurel-crown  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion ‘Publius  son  of  Publius  Cornelius  consul  of 
the  Romans’  (i.e.  Seipio  Africanus,  who  probably 
made  the  dedication  in  194  B.C.). 

9.  The  crown,  being  part  of  the  apparatus  of 
religious  service,  was  worn  not  only  at  sacrifices, 
but  also  at  other  ceremonies,  such  as  musical  or 
literary  contests,  which  were  under  the  patronage 
of  a deity.  Such  were  the  sacred  contests  at 
which  Pliny  says  it  was  originally  the  custom  to 
wear  crowns  of  natural  leaves  (HN  xxi.  4),  the 
use  of  crowns  variegated  with  flowers  being  later, 
and  the  use  of  artificial  crowns  later  still.  De- 
mosthenes (in  Mid.  16)  describes  golden  crowns 
among  the  ‘ sacred  vestments  ’ worn  by  the  chorus 
which  he  provided  at  the  Dionysia.  Musicians 
are  often  represented  wearing  crowns  (Schreiber- 
Anderson,  Atlas,  vii.  9,  Ixxviii.  7 ; Baumeister, 
Denkm.,  fig.  591).  The  use  of  crowns  at  bridals 
was  undoubtedly  religious,  and  therefore  con- 
demned by  Tertullian  (de  Cor.  13).  It  is  the 
bridal  crown  that  is  carried  or  worn  by  Eros  and 
Hymenaeus.  Religious  also  must  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  decoration  hung  outeide  the  house- 
door  at  Athens  after  the  birth  of  a child  : an  olive- 
wreath  for  a boy,  a woollen  fillet  for  a girl.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  may  well  hesitate  to  see  any 
direct  religious  significance  in  the  use  of  crowns  at 
banquets.  They  were  connected  especially  with 
drinking,  and  were  probably  first  used  to  promote 
eheerfulness.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
theory  that  they  mitigated  headache  (an  ancient 
theory  mentioned  by  Aristotle  ap.  Athen.  xv.  674) 
was  more  than  make-believe.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  original  significance  of  the  use  of 
crowns  on  such  occasions,  it  was  doubtless  included 
in  the  general  condemnation  of  the  custom  of 
wearing  crowns  on  the  head  which  was  uttered  by 
more  than  one  Christian  apologist  (Minueius  Felix, 
Tertullian).  The  Christians  used  flowers  both 
loose  and  in  garlands,  but  not  on  their  heads, 
doubtless  because  the  wearing  of  them  was  so 
intimately  associated  with  pagan  cultus. 

10.  The  diadem  worn  by  monarchs,  though  pos- 
sibly its  resemblance  to  the  tcenia  with  which  the 
heads  of  deities  were  often  adorned  may  have 
given  it  a suggestion  of  Divine  significance,  was 
probably  not  religious  in  origin.  In  any  case  it 
was  adopted  by  Alexander  the  Great  from  the 
Persian  king,  so  that  its  original  significance  must 
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be  sought  in  the  East.  The  plain  round  decoration 
seen,  e.17.,  on  the  portrait-head  in  the  Louvre  called 
Antiochus  the  Great  (Bevan,  House  of  Seleticus, 
Lond.  1902,  frontisp. ),  or  on  heads  of  Seleucus  and 
Philetserus  on  early  Pergamene  coins,  is  probably 
not  a diadem,  but  a sacred  fillet.  The  laurel 
crown  is  rarely,  if  ever,  reiiresented  on  the  por- 
traits of  living  Greek  kings.  It  is  worn  by  the 
dead  and  divinized  Philetajrus,  sometimes  inter- 
twined with  a diadem,  on  coins  of  Pergamum. 
It  was  worn  by  Julius  Csesar  and  by  practically 
all  the  Emperors  from  Augustus  onwards,  while, 
until  the  time  of  Constantine,  they  eschewed  the 
royal  diadem.  It  was  a symbol,  despite  its  origin, 
of  honour,  but  not  of  divinity.  Even  the  crown 
that  is  being  placed  on  the  head  of  Augustus  by  a 
female  figure,  herself  wearing  a walled  crown  and 
veil,  on  the  famous  Vienna  cameo  (A.  Furtwangler, 
Ant.  Gemmen,  1900,  pi.  56)  representing  the  Em- 
peror’s apotheosis,  is  a sign  of  honour  merely,  not 
of  divinization.  This  crown  is  of  oak  leaves.  When 
the  early  Emperors  wished  to  express  divinity  by  a 
crown,  it  took  the  radiate  form.  The  same  thing 
could  be  expressed  by  placing  a star  over  the 
Emperor’s  head.  On  coins  struck  after  his  death, 
Divus  Augustus  is  frequently  represented  wearing 
a crown  of  rays.  The  use  by  a king  of  this  radiate 
crown,  properly  the  head-dress  of  the  sun-god,  is 
found  on  coins  representing  Ptolemy  III.  of  Egypt 
(247-222  B.C. ).  In  Syria  it  appears  first  on  coins 
struck  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (175-164  B.C.), 
who  expressed  his  godhead  thus,  as  well  as  by 
placing  a star  over  his  head.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  radiation,  so  far,  represents  any  con- 
crete crown,  and  not  merely  an  imaginary  halo. 
Nero  was  the  first  living  Roman  Emperor  to  wear 
it,  so  far  as  the  evidence  of  coins  goes.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  time  of  Caracalla,  who  introduced  a 
silver  coin  called  the  antoninianus,  on  which  the 
Emperor’s  head  is  radiate,  that  the  radiate  crown 
became  common  in  reiiresentations  of  monarchs. 
It  was  apiparently  not  worn  by  the  Emperors  after 
Constantine  the  Great,  obviously  because  of  its 
religious  significance. 

Literature. — Pliny,  HN  xxi.  Iff.;  Atlienaeus,  xv.  671  ff.; 
Tertullian,  de  Corona  Mllitis ; St^hani,  ‘ Nimbus  u.  Strahlen- 
kranz,’  in  Mem.  de  I’Acad.  des  Sciences  de  St.-Petersbourg, 
6th  ser.  vol.  ix.  (1859);  Egrger-Fournier,  art.  ‘Corona,’  in 
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CRUCIFIX.— See  Symbols. 

CRUCIFIXION. — See  Chimes  and  Punish- 
ments. 

CRUELTY. — See  Humanitarianism. 

CRUSADES. — I.  Causes  of  the  Crusades. 
— The  Crusades  may  be  defined  as  the  teclmical 
name  given  to  certain  special  events  in  the  long 
struggle  between  the  Muslim  and  the  Christian. 
For  the  immediate  or  special  causes  of  any  par- 
ticular Crusade,  see  below.  Of  general  causes, 
whether  political  or  religious  and  ethical,  the 
following  may  be  noted. 

I.  The  decay  of  the  Eastern  Empire. — The 
reader  even  of  liberal  culture  is  often  ignorant  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  great  Empire  that  continued  at 
Constantinople  the  name  and  authority  of  Rome. 
He  fails,  therefore,  to  recognize  the  debt  which 
the  common  civilization  and  Christianity  of  Europe 
owe  to  it  (cf.  F.  Harrison,  Meaning  of  History, 
1894,  chs.  11  and  12).  Charles  Martel  .saved  the 
West  at  Tours  (Oct.  732)  from  the  Saracen  in- 
vaders, but  his  ellorts  would  have  been  fruitless 


had  not  Constantinople  for  centuries  jnesented  a 
secure  barrier  against  all  attacks  from  the  side  of 
Asia.  The  first  sliock  of  Muslim  conquest  had 
found  her  unprepared  (first  Saracen  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople, 674-6  ; 2nd  .siege,  716-8  ; deliverance 
chiefly  through  ‘ Greek  fire’) ; but  under  the  great 
Emperor  Leo  the  Syrian  (718,  often  mistakenly 
called  the  Isaurian)  and  his  son  Constantine  V. 
(740),  the  Eastern  Empire  recovered  her  strength 
(J.  B.  Bury,  Later  Roman  Empire,  London,  1889, 
vol.  ii.  bk.  6).  As  part  of  his  general  programme 
for  driving  back  the  Saracens,  Leo  endeavoured  to 
abolish  the  ‘eikons,’  and  tried  to  develop  a strong 
yeomanry  by  reforming  the  land  laws  and  emanci- 
pating the  serfs.  As  a result,  the  Basilian  dynasty 
(867-1057)  regained  much  lost  territory  in  both 
Asia  and  Europe,  through  the  conquests  especially 
of  John  Zimisces  (963-75  ; Antioch  recovered,  969). 

But,  with  the  close  of  the  11th  cent.,  the  powers 
of  resistance  of  the  Eastern  Empire  were  becoming 
exhausted.  The  Iconoclastic  controversy  and, 
above  all,  centuries  of  pernicious  land  laws  had 
sapped  her  vitality.  The  provinces  of  Asia  Minor 
consisted  of  vast  domains  cultivated  by  serfs  under 
absentee  landlords  at  Constantinople,  or  belonging 
to  ecclesiastical  corporations  exempt  from  military 
burdens.  The  result  was  inevitable.  One  by  one 
the  provinces  which  had  hitherto  stood  out  against 
the  Muslim  succumbed.  The  respite  which  Con- 
stantinople had  provided  had  been  invaluable.  The 
Greek  Empire  had  saved  Europe  in  her  hour  of 
weakness.  But  now  missionaries  had  subdued  the 
barbarians,  and  under  Charles  the  Great  had  welded 
Europe,  in  idea  at  least,  into  one  great  Christian 
commonwealth,  under  one  leader  of  the  faithful 
at  Rome  (Xmas  Day,  800).  Whatever  its  internal 
weakness,  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
was  of  tremendous  power  for  dealing  with  a non- 
Christian  foe.  The  conflict  between  Crescent  and 
Cross  was  bound  to  be  renewed  under  a new  form, 
with  a new  champion  of  Christendom,  and  in  a 
wider  arena,  no  longer  as  a frontier  war,  but  one  of 
inter-continental  character.  Thus  the  Crusades 
(upon  the  seven  or  nine  divisions  of  which  stress 
should  not  be  laid)  must  be  regarded  as  a new  form 
of  the  old  struggle.  A clear  recognition  of  this 
fact,  and  not  the  belief  once  fashionable  that  the 
Crusades  were  a sort  of  12th  cent,  outbreak  of 
madness  or  chivalry,  lies  at  the  root  of  a right 
understanding  of  history. 

2.  The  rise  of  the  Seljuk  Turks. — In  the  9th  and 
10th  cents,  the  powers  of  resistance  of  Constanti- 
nople had  been  assisted  by  the  disunion  of  the 
Muslim.  There  were  rival  Ivhalifates  of  East  and 
West  (Western  Khalifate  inaugurated  by  'Abd 
al-Rahman  HI.  in  929) ; the  struggles  of  Sunnites 
and  Siii'ites  (qq.v.),  and  of  the  dynasties  and  sub- 
dynasties of  Umayyads,  'Abbasiiis,  Fatimids,  Idrl- 
sids,  etc.  (see,  for  complete  lists,  S.  Lane-Poole, 
Mahommedan  Dynasties,  1894) ; and  the  revolt  of 
the  ‘Carmatians’  [q.v.)  at  Kiifa  under  H.amdan 
ibn  Ashat  or  Qarmat,  and  the  pillage  of  Mecca  by 
these  Mahdists  in  929.  But,  with  the  rapid  rise 
of  the  Seljiik  Turks,  all  this  was  changed,  and 
Constantinople  was  separated  from  the  Muslim 
merely  by  the  Dardanelles,  and  threatened  by  a 
Turkish  fleet  constructed  by  Greek  captives.  So, 
in  the  spring  of  1088,  Alexius  Comnenus  in  a 
letter  (Recueil,  iv.  13111'.;  or,  better,  Hagenmeyer, 
Kreuzzugshriefe,  Innsbruck,  1901,  p.  12)  to  Robert 
of  Flanders  besought  the  aid  of  the  Latins.  ^ 

In  1039  the  Turkomans  defeated  Mas'ud,  the  Ghaznavid,  at 
Damghan,  subdued  Persia,  and  elected  as  tlieir  head  Abu- 
Talib-Tughril  Beg,  the  grandson  of  Seljulj:  b.  Yakak  of  Sainariiand 


^ For  the  controversies  over  the  genuineness  of  this  letter,  see 
Biiry’s  Gibbon,  vi.  251  n.,  or,  more  fully,  Hagenmeyer,  op.  cit. 
pp.  10-44.  Tlie  (late  is  from  Hagenmeyer,  whose  defence  of  its 
genuineness  (against  P.  E.  D.  Kiant,  Alex.  Com.  Ep.  Spuria^ 
Geneva,  1879)  may  be  accepted. 
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(a  pervert,  possibly,  from  Christianity  to  Islam).  In  1055, 
througli  ills  deliverance  of  Baglidad  from  the  Buyids,  Tughril 
was  constituted  ‘sultan’  or  captain  of  the  bodyguard' of  the 
'Abhasid  Khalifs.  His  son  Alp  Arslan  (1063-72)  conquered  and 
ruined  the  Nestorian  kingdom  of  Armenia  (1064)  and  Georgia, 
and  after  three  campaigns  defeated  and  captured  the  Greek 
Emperor  Bomanus  Diogenes,  at  Manzikert  near  Lake  Van  (26th 
Aug.  1071) ; 1 and,  as  a result  of  the  consequent  weakness  and 
dissensions,  the  Seljuk  Sulaiman  won  Anatolia  and  Antioch, 
the  seat  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty  of  Rum  being  established  at 
Nicasa  (1077-1300).  Moreover,  in  1070-1,  Jerusalem  had  been 
taken  by  a lieutenant  of  Malik  Shah,  Atsiz  ibn  Auk  the 
Khwarizmian,  from  the  mild  rule  of  the  Fatimid  Khalits  of 
Egypt,  and  its  Government  handed  over  to  the  exactions  of 
the  Turkoman  Ortuk  b.  Aksab  (see  below).2  The  Ortukids 
were  expelled  26th  Aug.  1098  by  the  Fatimids,  and  retired  to 
Edessa.-i 

3.  The  pilgrims  and  the  Holy  Places. — The 
influence  of  the  Holy  Places  upon  the  Middle  Ages 
was  not  due  to  historic — the  historic  sense  was  not 
yet  born — hut  to  religious  and  psychological  senti- 
ment. The  Middle  Ages  were  powerless  to  realize 
an  idea  without  turning  it  into  the  concrete.  Of 
Christ  and  His  saints  men  must  have  visible  images. 
By  a sort  of  logical  inversion  they  went  one  step 
further.  Where  the  image  was,  there  was  the 
spirit.  Thus  the  image,  or  material  realization, 
became  the  vehicle  of  grace,  possessing  not  only 
sanctity  but  life,  while  the  spiritual  was  constantly 
assuming  form  and  colour.  Hence,  to  the  mediiEval 
mind  the  Holy  Places  were  far  more  than  religious 
or  historical  memorials.  They  were  themselves 
sacramental — an  essential  part  of  the  spiritual 
provision  of  the  age.  The  early  origin  of  pil- 
grimages to  Jerusalem  is  seen  in  the  journey  of 
Helena  in  326,  the  foundation  by  her  son  Con- 
stantine of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
(Socrates,  HE  i.  17 ; Euseh.  Vit.  Const,  iii.  30, 
34-40),  and  the  record  in  333  of  the  Bordeaux 
pilgrim  (see  Itin.  Anon.  Btirdigalense,  in  CSEL 
xxxix.  Iff.;  Eng.  tr.,  A.  Stewart  [London,  1887]). 
On  the  conquest  of  Jeru.salem  by  Omar  (638),  the 
Christians  had  been  assured  of  their  religion  ; a 
quarter  was  assigned  to  the  patriarch  and  his 
people ; and  the  Holy  Places  were  left  in  their 
hands.  The  'Abbasid  Khalif  Harun  al-Rashid 
even  presented  Charles  the  Great  (23rd  Dec.  800) 
with  the  keys  of  the  Sepulchre  (Eginhard,  de  Vita 
Carol.  Mag.  ch.  16).  On  Jerusalem  lapsing  to  the 
Fatimid  Khalifs  of  Egypt  (969-1076),  special  con- 
cessions were  granted  to  the  republic  of  Amalfi  for 
the  transport  of  pilgrims.  But  the  era  of  tolerance 
was  changed  when  the  famous  IJakim  (al-Rakim 
Abu- All  al-Mansur),  the  P’atimid  Khalif  (996-1020), 
burnt  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection  and  destroyed 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  (27th  Sept.  1010 ; for  date,  see 
Rbhricht,  op.  cit.  9 n.).  On  his  assumption  of 
divinity  (1017),  in  his  new  hatred  of  the  Muslim, 
al-Rakim  once  more  granted  toleration,  and  the 
pilgrimages  recommenced,  greatly  stimulated  by 
the  new  outburst  of  piety  in  Europe  which  marked 
the  11th  cent.,  and  by  the  re-opening  (see  Rbhricht, 
in  Hist.  Taschenhuch,  Leipzig,  1875,  v.  5),  through 
the  conversion  of  Stephen  of  Hungary  (997-1038), 
of  the  old  land-route  which  was  followed  as  early 
as  333  by  the  Bordeaux  pilgrim.  But  under  the 
rule  of  Ortuk  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon,  and  the 
exactions  from,  pilgrims,  hitherto  fixed  at  two 
gold  pieces  a head,  became  excessive  (William  of 
Tyre,  Hist.  i.  ch.  10;  Urban  li.  at  (illermont  in 
Guibert,  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  ii.  4 \_Eecucil,  iv. 
140]).  Either  a way  of  redress  must  be  found,  or 
the  pilgrimages  must  cease.'* 

4.  The  new  Europe. — The  wrongs  of  previous 

1 For  the  battle,  eee  Finlay,  Uht.  Greece,  iii.  32-4 ; Oman, 
Hint,  of  the  Art  of  War,  217-9. 

2 For  (late,  see  Rbhricht,  Erst.  Kreuz.,  233  n.,  from  Mujir-al- 
Din’g  JIM.  de  .Jerusalem,  tr.  Suvaire,  1870,  p.  69  f. 

2 For  date,  see  Itbhricht,  l.c. 

■1  There  is  a comprehensive  study  of  the  German  pilgrims  in 
R.  Riihricht,  Ileit.rdr/e  z.  Gesch.  d.  Ereuz.  vol.  ii.;  cf.  also 
I'.  !>.  Riant,  ExpMUions  et  jMerinatjes  des  Ecandinaves  cn 

Terre  Sainte,  Baris,  1865-0,  and  H.  Raynaud,  I lineraires  A 
Jerusalem,  Paris,  1877. 


ages,  including  the  desecration  by  al-Rakim,  had 
appealed  to  a distracted  Europe  in  vain.  But,  by 
the  close  of  the  11th  cent.,  a new  Europe  had 
arisen,  instinct  with  religious  chivalry,  conscious 
of  its  spiritual  unity,  no  longer  distracted  by 
heathen  Huns  and  Northmen.  By  the  recital  of 
the  wrongs  of  the  pilgrims  ‘ a nerve  was  touched 
of  exquisite  feeling  ; and  the  sensation  vibrated  to 
the  heart  of  Europe  ’ (Gibbon,  vi.  258).  Politically 
Europe  was  ready.  Gregory  vii.,  as  part  of  his 
immense  plans,  first  conceived  (Dec.  1074)  the  idea 
of  arming  Europe  against  Asia  {Epp.  ii.  31),^  and 
the  two  expeditions  of  his  Norman  ally  and  pro- 
tector, Robert  Wiscard — who  had  already  con- 
quered Sicily  from  the  Saracens — into  Greece 
(1081-2,  1084)  might  have  established  as  a pre- 
liminary step  the  Normans  at  Constantinople,  and 
the  Papal  supremacy  over  the  Eastern  Church, 
but  for  the  death  of  Robert  at  Bundicia  in  Epirus 
(17th  July  1085),  leaving  his  Eastern  dreams  to  his 
son  Bohemond.  The  diversion  of  these  into  the 
Crusade  was  easy  and  natural,  while  in  the  Fourth 
Crusade  we  see  the  reversion  to  Robert’s  original 
plan.  Nor  must  we  forget  that,  in  addition  to  the 
religious  motives — to  the  strength  of  which  the 
utmost  importance  should  be  attached — the  East 
was  to  the  11th  and  12th  cents,  what  the  New 
World  was  to  the  Elizabethan  sailors.  Motives  of 
commerce,  wealth,  adventure,  and  religion  were 
united  (cf.  the  six  camel-loads  of  Tancred’s  spoils 
[Alb.  Aq.  vi.  23  ; Becueil,  iv.  479],  or  the  letter  of 
Hugh  de  Reitaste  [i.e.  Rethel]  boasting  of  the  1500 
marks  rental  he  had  won  [in  Guibert,  Gesta  Dei 
per  Francos,  vii.  38  ; Becueil,  iv.  254]). 

The  drift  of  the  times  is  clearly  seen  in  the  popularity  of  the 
romance  Vita  Caroli  Marjni  et  Rolandi  (ed.  Ciampi,  Florence, 
1822),  assigned  to  John  Tilpinus  or  Turpinus,  Archbishop  of 
Rheims,  773.  In  this  romance,  which  was  accepted  everywhere 
as  history,  Charles  achieves  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  LancL 
Gaston  Paris,  s.v.  ‘De  Pseudo-Turpino ’ (in  Hist.  Poet,  de 
Chari.,  Paris,  1865  ; or  enlarged,  1905),  shows  that  the  first  part 
was  composed  in  the  11th  cent,  by  a Spaniard  ; the  second  part 
0.  1110  by  a monk  of  Vienne.  There  is  an  Eng.  metrical  tr.  by 
T.  Rodd,  2 vols.,  1812. 

5.  The  system  of  Penance. — A powerful  motive 
both  to  the  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Places  and  to 
the  consequent  Crusades  may  be  traced  in  the 
current  Penitential  system  of  Europe.  In  the  11th 
and  12th  cents,  this  system  ivas  in  full  operation. 
We  see  the  effect  when  Urban  Ii.  at  Clermont 
proclaimed  a plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  enlisted 
for  the  Crusade  (Mansi,  xx.  827 ; cf.  Girald.  Camb. 
de  Princip.  Instruct.  238  [ed.  G.  F.  Warner,  in 
Rolls  Series,  1891] ; see  also  Rohrieht,  Erst.  Kreuz. 
21,  n.  5).  To  this  should  be  added  the  temporal 
advantages.  The  cruce  signati  were  freed  from 
arrest  for  debt,  and  from  usury ; they  were 
guaranteed  justice ; the  Pope  was  the  guardian 
of  their  wives,  families,  etc.  In  consequence  the 
crusaders  were  a mixed  company,  debtors  and 
criminals  abounding. 

II.  History  op  the  Seven  Crusades.^— i. 
First  Crusade. — To  the  general  causes  already 
detailed  no  special  cause  need  be  added  save — 
though  very  doubtfully — the  preaching  of  Peter 
the  Hermit. 

Peter  (b.  1053)  of  Amiens  (Guibert,  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos, 
ii.  8),  stirred  by  the  wrongs  he  witnessed  in  1090  and  1094  at 
Jerusalem  (Alb.  Aq.  Hist.  i.  2-4),  on  his  return  to  Europe  is 
said,  accor(iing  to  the  well-known  story,  to  have  addressed  the 
Council  of  Bari  and  aroused  Urban  ii.  to  a sense  of  the  need 
of  a Crusade.  The  last  part  of  this  story,  to  the  doubtful 
character  of  which  von  Sybel  first  drew  attention,  appears 
in  Albert  of  Aachen  (Hist.  i.  6;  cf.  Anna  Comnena,  Alex.  x. 
284),  and  is  otherwise  unknown  (cl.  Bernard’s  contemptuous 
reference,  Ep.  363.  8).  Thence  it  was  copied  into  the  Chanson 
d’Antioche  of  the  pilgrim  Richard  (a  romance  without  historical 
value,  written  c.  1145 ; first  ed.  by  A.  P.  Paris,  2 vols.,  1848,  tr. 


1 Cf.  the  letter  of  Sylvester  ii..  May  984  (Epistolce  Oerherti 
fed.  J.  Havet,  Paris,  1889],  p.  22),  which  is,  however,  of  very 
douhl.ful  value  and  authenticity. 

2 Divisions  into  seven  or  nine  of  what  was  in  reality  a con- 
tinuous struggle  are  arbitrary  hut  useful. 
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1862).  Peter  is  not  mentioned  by  Guibert  or  others  as  present 
at  Clermont.  Of  Peter’s  preaching  in  Picardy  and  Berry  after 
Clermont  there  is,  however,  little  doubt  (see  Guibert,  op.  cit. 
ii.  8 ; Anna  Comn.  l.c.),  but  Urban  ii.,  a disciple  of  Gregory  vii., 
would  use  rather  than  follow  his  preaching.  For  Peter,  see  the 
critical  monograph  of  Hagenmeyer,  Peter  der  Eremite  (Leipzig, 
1879),  which  traces  the  genesis  of  the  myth. 

At  the  Council  of  Placentia  (7tli  March  1095)  the 
ambassador  of  Alexius  Comnenus  pleaded  the  peril 
of  Constantinople  (Mansi,  xx.  802 ; Guibert,  op. 
cit.  ii.  1),  but  Urban  II.  postponed  the  decision 
until  after  a second  Council  at  Clermont  (18th- 
27th  Nov.  1095;  Mansi,  xx.  821  fit'.).  There,  amid 
cries  of  ‘ Deus  vult,’  the  undertaking  was  com- 
menced, a red  cross  (hence  the  title  ‘ Crusade  ’) 
being  sewn  on  the  breast  or  shoulders.^  So  far  as 
the  Muslim  world  was  concerned,  the  times  were 
opportune,  the  great  Seljuk  Empire  of  Malik  Shah 
having  broken  up,  at  his  death  (1092),  into  four 
warring  portions.  Egypt  had  recovered  its  pos- 
sessions, and  in  1096  the  Fatimid  vizier  Aphdal 
conquered  Jerusalem  from  Ortuk.  While  the  main 
expedition  was  preparing,  a vast  mob,  chiefly  from 
the  Rhine  districts,  under  Peter,  Walter  the  Penni- 
less, and  Walter  de  Poissy,  with  a goose  at  their 
head  (Alb.  Aq.  i.  30;  Guibert,  op.  cit.;  Recueil,  iv. 
251),  after  massacring  (May  1096)  the  Jews  in  Spires 
and  Worms  (Salomo  bar  Simeon,  in  Neubauer  and 
Stern’s  Quellen  zur  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Rentsch., 
Berlin,  1892),  crossed  Hungary,  and,  with  thinned 
numbers,  arrived  at  Constantinople  (30th  July 
1096).  On  crossing  into  Asia,  they  were  over- 
whelmed (21st  Oct.  1096),  near  the  river  Dracon 
and  at  Civitot,  by  Kilij  Arslan,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor (1092-1106)  of  Sulaiman  (Anna  Comn. 
Alex.  X.  274  ; there  is  an  excellent  account  of  this 
Crusade  in  Rohricht,  Erst.  Kreuz.  chs.  2,  3,  or  in 
Hagenmeyer,  Peter  d.  Eremite,  chs.  4-6). 

The  main  Crusade  was  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
Hu^hof  Vermandois,  Robert  of  Normandy,  Robert 
of  Flanders,  Raymond  of  St.  Gilles  and  Toulouse, 
Bohemond,  and  his  nephew  Tancred  (see  lists  in 
Alb.  Aq.  ii.  22.  3),  with  a vast  host  of  barons,  etc. 
Marching  through  Hungary,  the  various  forces 
converged  on  Constantinople  (Godfrey,  23rd  Dec. 
1097  ; Bohemond,  c.  10th  April  1097),  and  were 
carried  over  the  Bosporus  by  the  anxious  Greeks. 
After  Alexius  had  secured  their  homage  (Alb.  Aq. 
ii.  16-18,  28)  and  reviewed  the  hosts  (of  whom 
Fulcher  of  Chartres  enumerates  nineteen  nations, 
or  about  60,000  armed  horsemen  [see  Alb.  Aq. 
ii.  41]  plus  a vast  mob  of  pilgrims  and  camp 
followers),  they  captured  Nicsea,  the  capital  of 
Rum  (19th  June  1097),  defeated  the  Turks  at 
Dorylseum  (Eski-Shehr,  1st  July  1097),  crossed 
the  desert  in  a burning  summer,  captured  Antioch 
after  an  exhausting  siege  of  nine  months  (21st 
Oct.  1097-3rd  June  1098),  during  the  dire  famine 
of  which  many  deserted  for  home  (Alb.  Aq.  iii. 
50-52,  iv.  34)  until  stopped  by  the  discovery  of  a 
Holy  Lance,^  and  defeated  the  vast  relief  forces  of 
Kerbugha  of  Mosul  (28th  June).  After  ten  months’ 
delay,  the  remnant  of  the  crusaders,  reduced  now 
to  less  than  40,000  all  told  (Rohricht,  op.  cit.  183  n.), 
disdaining  the  proffered  terms  of  the  Egyptians, 
marched  on  Jerusalem  (13th  May-6th  June  1099), 
the  capture  of  which  (15th  July  1099)  was  followed 
by  the  massacre  of  70,000  Muslims  and  Jews, 
women  and  children  included  (Alb.  Aq.  vi.  20-23). 
Eight  days  later  Godfrey  was  elected  king  (real 
title,  ‘advocate  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre’)  of  Jeru- 
salem (22nd  July  1099;  William  of  Tyre,  op.  cit. 
ix.  chs.  1-12).  His  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians 
at  Ascalon  (i2th  Aug.  1099)  was  followed  by  the 
disaster  of  his  death  (18th  July  1100).  The  two 

1 For  critical  examination  of  this  Council,  see  Rohricht,  Erst, 
Kreuz.  235-9.  For  Urban’s  other  Councils  after  Clermont,  at 
which  also  he  preached  the  Crusade,  see  ib.  22. 

2 On  this  incident,  see  Raymund  of  Agiles,  * Hist.  Francorum,* 
in  Reexteilt  iii. 


Baldwins,  his  brother  and  cousin,  who  .succeeded 
him,  slowly  extended  the  limits  of  the  kingdom 
(Tripoli,  1109;  Tyre,  1124),  which  began  to  decline 
after  1143. 

At  its  widest  extent,  the  four  fiefs  of  the  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem were:  (1)  the  principality  of  Jerusalem;  (2)  the  county 
of  Edessa,  which  fell  to  Baldwin  the  brother  of  Godfrey,  who 
had  detached  liiraself  from  the  main  host  for  the  purpose  in 
1097  ; (3)  the  principality  of  Antioch  claimed  by  Bohemond, 
and  always  inclined  to  independence;!  (4)  the  county  of 
Tripoli. 2 The  settlement  of  the  kingdom  on  a feudal  basis  was 
marked  by  the  gradual  compilation  (see  Bury’s  Gibbon,  vi. 
App.  16  ; Stubbs,  ifin.  Reg.  Ricard.^  Introd.  p.  xc)  of  that  most 
interesting  code  of  feudal  customs,  etc.,  the  ‘Assize  of  Jeru- 
salem,’ ^ as  also  by  the  foundation,  for  itsdefence,  of  the  various 
orders  of  military  knights  (see  below,  p,  351). 

Literature. — The  original  sources  for  the  First  Crusade  are 
to  be  found  for  the  most  part  in  the  ponderous  though  incom- 
plete Recueil  des  historiens  des  croisades  [Hist.  Occident.], 
5 vols.  (Paris,  1844-95) — a collection  W’hich  supersedes  that  of 
J.  Bongars,  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos  (Hanover,  1611),  used  by 
Gibbon.  In  vol.  i.  (1)  there  is  a good  Itinerary  of  the  various 
Crusades,  by  S.  Jacobs.  Of  the  sources  the  folloN\ing  are  the 
most  important:  (1)  Gesta  Francorum,  by  an  unknown  S. 
Italian  knight  who  took  part  in  the  First  Crusade.  He  de- 
posited his  book  at  Jerusalem,  possibly  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
where  it  was  frequently  consulted  by  other  WTiters,  of  several 
of  whom  it  forms  the  basis.4  (2)  Guibert  of  Nogent  (b.  1053), 
Gesta  Dei  per  Francos ; almost  entirely  dependent  on  (1). 
Guibert  was  present  at  Clermont,  and  writes  down  to  1104.5 
(3)  Raymund  of  Agiles,  Hist,  Francorum  qui  ceperunt  Jeru- 
salexn ; also  dependent  on  (1) : a narrative  by  a Provencal  eye- 
witness.<5  (4)  Fulcher  of  Chartres,  Hist,  Hierosolymitana  \ 
the  only  eye-witness  of  the  events  in  Edessa ; continues  down  to 
1127 ; also  depends  on  (1).7  (5)  Baldric,  Archbishop  of  Dol, 
Hist.  Hierosolymitana,  written  in  1108 ; entirely  founded  on  (1).^ 
(0)  Albert  of  Aachen,  Hist.  Hierosolymitana — a vivid  narra- 
tive of  the  First  Crusade,  written  after  1120 ; really  copied  from 
an  unknown  crusader  from  Lorraine,  together  with  use  of  (1).® 
(7)  Ralph  of  Caen,  Gesta  Tancredi ; a friend  of  Tancred,  for 
whose  exploits  he  is  of  great  value.!®  (8)  Ekkehard  of  Aura, 
near  Kissingen  (d.  1125),  Hierosolymita.  He  went  to  Palestine 
in  1101,  and  was  there  about  six  weeks.!!  (9)  Cafaro  di 
Caschifelone,  de  Liberatione  civitatuui  Orientis.  The  writer 
(b.  1080)  went  out  in  Aug.  1100,  returning  in  July  1101  (see 
jRecueil,  v.,  Introd.  p.  xvii).  It  is  of  special  value  for  Genoese 
matters  up  to  1109. !2  Other  minor  sources  of  no  great  historical 
value,  including  the  poem  of  Gilo  of  Toucy  and  Foulk,  Vice 
lerosolymitanoe  (written  c.  1125  [see  Recueil,  v.,  Introd.  cxlvj) 
are  ed.  in  Recueil,  vol.  v.  (10)  Of  Greek  WTiters,  Anna 
Comnena  (b.  1083),  owing  to  her  position  as  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Alexius,  cannot  be  neglected,  due  account  being  paid 
to  her  bias.iiJ 

Of  modern  w’orks  dealing  with  the  First  Crusade  (see  also 
below)  the  first  critical  study  w-as  H.  v.  Sybel,  Gcsch.  des 
ersten  Kreuzzugs^,  Diisseldorf,  1881.  Two  German  historians 
have  since  spent  a lifetime  in  the  preparation  of  a series  of 
important  monographs:  H.  Hagenmeyer,  Peter  der  Eremite, 
Leipzig,  1879  (for  First  Crusade,  see  chs.  5 and  6),  with  a good 
‘Chronology’  (1094-1100)  in  Appendix,  and  his  Die  ErcuzzugS' 


! For  its  history,  see  E.  G.  Rey,  ‘ R^sum6  chron.  de  la  hist. 
d’Antioche,’  in  Revue  de  I'orient  latin,  iv.  321  ff.,  1896. 

2 On  the  limits  of  these  fiefs,  see  Jacobs,  in  Recxieil,  i.  [1] 
Introd.  ch.  2 ; or  Lane-Poole,  Saladin,  New  York,  ISOS,  p.  26  f. 
For  tables  of  kings,  dynasties,  rulers,  etc.,  see  Lane-Poole, 
op.  cit. 

3 Best  ed.  by  de  Beugnot,  2 vols. , 1841  and  1843 ; for  a critique, 
see  Gaston  Dodu,  Hist,  des  institutions  monarchiqxies  dans  le 
royaumc  latin  de  Jirusalem,  Paris,  1894. 

4 Best  ed.  by  H.  Hagenmeyer,  Heidelberg,  1890,  with  intro- 
duction and  notes  ; also  in  Ritcucil,  iii.  121  ff. 

5 In  Recueil,  iv.  113-263. 

6 See  C.  Klein,  Raimund  v.  Agxiilers  (Berlin,  1802),  and  v. 
Sybel,  Erst.  Kreuz.  15  ff.  In  Recueil,  iii.  231-310;  Mignc,  PL 
civ.  591-6GC. 

7 See  v.  Sybel,  op.  cit.  40 ff.;  Hagenmeyer,  Gesta  Franc,  p. 
68  ff. ; Recueil,  iii.  311ff.,  or  Migne,  PL  civ.  826-942. 

i^See  V.  Sybel,  op.  cit.  36ff.;  Recueil,  iv.  1-111. 

9 See  Hagenmeyer,  op.  cit.  62-68,  or  B.  Kugler,  Albert  v. 
Aachen,  Stuttgart,  1885,  wdio  maintains  his  value  as  against 
V.  Sybel’s  doubts  ; Recxieil,  iv.  265-713. 

!0  Recueil,  iii.  587-716  ; Migne,  PL  civ.  489-590,  or  Muratori, 
Script,  rer.  Hal.  v.  285-333.  On  Ralph,  see  v.  Sj  bel,  op.  cit. 
64  ; Hagenmeyer,  op.  cit.  69. 

!i  Best  ed.  by  P.  E.  D.  Riant,  in  Recueil,  v.  [1895]  1-40,  or, 
separately,  by  II.  Hagenmeyer  (Tubingen,  1877),  with  valuable 
introduction.  The  ed.  in  Mart^ne  (i47Hp7<ss.  Collect.,  1720,  vol. 
V.  coll.  513-35)  is  very  defective,  and  that  in  Pertz  b}-  Waitz 
{MGll  vi.  265  ff.)  is  scarcely  complete.  For  many  events 
Ekkehard  is  our  only  source  {sQQRecueil,  v.,  Pref.  p.  vii). 

!2  Recueil,  v.  48-73 ; or  Pertz,  MGH  xviii.  40-8 ; or,  separately, 
ed.  by  L.  T.  Belgrano,  Rome,  1890. 

!3  Of  her  A/erri'as  (complete  ed.  in  Migne,  PG  cxxxi.  ; or  2 vols. 
in  Corpus scHpt.  hist.  Byz.  [Bonn,  1828-97] ; or  ed.  Reifferscheid 
[Teubner],  1^4),  the  books  dealing  w’ith  the  First  Crusade 
(x.-xiv.)  are  in  the  Recueil  des  histoHcnsdes  o'oisades  [Historiens 
grecs],  i.  1-204  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1875,  1881,  with  Lat.  paraphrase ; 
the  2nd  vol.  contains  annotations  only). 
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iriefe  {1088-1100),  Innsbruck,  1901,  with  complete  bibliography 
of  all  minor  sources,  magazines,  etc.;  R.  Rohricht,  Gesch.des 
erst.  Kreuz.,  Innsbruck,  1901  (perhaps  the  best  single  work), 
and  Beitrdqe  z.  Gesch.  d.  Kreuz.,  2 vols.,  Berlin,  1874,  1878. 
P.  E.  D.  Riant  must  not  be  overlooked  among  those  who 
have  done  good  work  (cf.  Recueil,  v.).  His  Invent,  crit.  des 
lettres  (768-1100),  Paris,  1880,  is  of  value  for  advanced  work. 

2.  Second  Crusade. — For  many  years  the  Latin 
kingdom  had  been  threatened  by  the  growing 
power  of  tlie  Ataheg  amir  of  Mosul,  'Imad-al-Din 
Zengi,  or  Zanghis,  twisted  by  the  Latins  into 
Sanguineus  (1127-14th  Sept.  1146),^  to  whom  must 
be  attributed  the  first  stemming  of  the  tide  of 
Latin  conquest.  His  capture  and  massacre  of 
Edessa  (25th  Dec.  1144)^  was  followed  by  the  suc- 
cesses of  his  great  son,  Nur-al-Din  Mahmud.  The 
fall  of  Edessa  aroused  the  \Yest,  chiefly  through  the 
preaching  of  St.  Bernard  (see  art.  Bernard,  vol. 
ii.  p.  530),  first  at  Vezelay  before  Louis  vii.  (31st 
March  1146),  then  later  in  the  Rhine  valley,®  where 
the  persecution  of  the  Jews  which  usually  attended 
a Crusade  had  broken  out.  As  a result  of  his  meet- 
ing with  Bernard  at  Spires  (27th  Dee.  1146),  the 
Emperor  Conrad  ill.,  with  reluctance,  took  the 
cross  (E.  Vacandard,  S.  Bernard,  Paris,  1895,  ii. 
288  ff. ).  Conrad  started  from  Bamberg  (May  1147) 
by  the  overland  route,  with  about  100,000  fol- 
lowers, including  many  women,  and,  after  a dis- 
orderly journey,  reached  Constantinople,  followed 
closely  by  Louis,  who  set  out  from  Metz  (11th 
June  1147).  An  attempt  of  Conrad  to  pusli  on 
was  followed  by  the  loss  of  30,000  Germans,  and 
he  was  forced  back  upon  Nictea  to  await  Louis. 
From  there  the  armies  marched,  though  in  two 
divdsions,  to  Ephesus,  whence  the  wounded  Conrad 
returned,  after  Christmas,  to  winter  at  Constan- 
tinople. Louis,  however,  and  a part  of  the  Germans 
under  Otto  of  Freising,  continued  their  march. 
Otto’s  force  was  cut  to  pieces  near  Laodieea,  and 
Louis  was  disastrously  defeated  in  the  defiles  of 
Phrygia  (Odo,  op.  cit.  vi.  : a remarkable  story), 
but  managed  with  diminished  forces  to  reach 
Antioch  (19th  March  1148).  Meanwhile  Conrad 
set  sail  from  Constantinople  (10th  March  1148), 
and  reached  Acre  in  April.  The  two  armies 
mustered  at  Palma,  near  Acre  (24th  June  1148). 
But  the  attack  on  Damascus  failed  (Bernhardi,  op. 
cit.  563-78),  and  Conrad  sailed  home  (8th  Sept. 
1148),  followed  by  Louis  (Easter,  1149).  Bernard 
and  Suger  thereupon  planned  a second  expedition, 
and  at  a Council  at  Chartres  (7th  May  1150)^ 
Bernard  was  actually  elected  commander-in-chief 
— an  office  which  he  refused  (Bernard,  Ep.  256). 
The  miserable  termination  of  the  crusade  led  to  a 
reaction  of  anger  against  St.  Bernard  (de  Consid. 
ii.  1).  As  an  important  episode  in  the  Crusade  we 
may  note  the  undesigned  conquest,  by  an  English 
fleet,  of  Lisbon  from  the  Moors  (Bernhardi,  op.  cit. 
579-90). 

IjiTERATtiRE. — For  the  Second  Crusade  the  chief  sources,  in 
afidition  to  Wiliiam  of  Tyre  (see  below),  are  Odo  de  Diogilo 
(Deuil),  de  Profectione  Lud.  VII.  (in  Migne,  PL  clxxxv.  1205  ff.), 
and  two  anonymous  writers,  Gesta  Lud.  VIl.  and  the  Hist, 
ijloriosi  Lud.t’  For  Conrad,  see  Otto  of  Freising,  de  Gest.  Frid. 
i.  34-39,  43-45,  58-69  [in  Pertz,  MGIl  xx.].  Of  Greek  writers, 
Nicetas  Acominatos  continues  the  work  of  Anna  Comnena  from 
1118-1206  with  more  fairness  (see  lieeucU  [Hist,  yrecs],  Paris, 
1875).  Of  modern  works,  B.  Kugler,  Analektenz.  Gesch.  des 
zweit.  Kreuz.,  Tubingen,  1878,  1885,  and  Neue  Analehten, 
Tubingen,  1885  ; W.  Bernhardi,  Conrad  III.,  2 vols.,  Leipzig, 
1883  (esp.  pp.  591-684). 

3.  Third  Crusade. — In  1164  and  1167  the  Turk- 
ish amir  Shiracouah  (Asad  al-Din  Abu-l-I;Iarith 

> For  life,  see  Lane-I'oole,  Saladin,  chs.  3 and  4,  and  J.  F. 
.Michaud,  /Jib.  des  croisades  (I’aris,  1829),  iv.  78  It. 

3 For  date,  see  Bernhardi,  Conrad  III.  613  n. ; William  of 
Tyre,  op.  cit.  xvi.  4. 

'J  Odo  of  Deuil,  op.  cit.  i.  1 ; Bouquet,  Recueil,  xii.  91. 

4 For  this  Council,  which  jilabillon,  Baronins,  and  others  put 
in  1146,  thus  leading  to  grave  error,  repeated  in  most  writers, 
see  E.  Vacandard,  H.  Ilernard,  ii.  430  ff. 

^ A.  Duchesne,  Hist.  Franc.  ,Scriiit.,  Pans,  1611,  iv.  390 ff.  ; 
or,  better,  ed.  by  A.  Molinier,  under  the  ti'le  ['ie  de  Louis  le 
Oros,  Paris,  l -tsl  (written  tl53  and  1172). 


Shlrkuh)  attacked  the  Fatimids  of  Egypt  and 
their  Frank  allies.  But  the  treacherou.s  designs 
of  the  advisers  of  Amalric  of  Jerusalem  (1162-73) 
to  seize  Egypt  led  the  Fatimids  to  turn  to  the 
Turks  for  help.  After  the  burning  of  Cairo  {i.e. 
Fustat,  12th  Nov.  1168),  Amalric  was  forced  to 
return ; but  Saladin,  at  the  command  of  Nur-al- 
Din,  destroyed  the  Fatimid  dynasty  (Sept.  1171), 
restoring  Egypt  to  the  allegiance  of  the  'Abbasid 
Khalifs  of  Baghdad  (William  of  Tyre,  xix.  5-7, 
12-31,  XX.  5-12).  On  the  death  of  Shiracouah 
(23rd  March  1169),  his  nephew  the  Kurd  Saladin 
(Salah-al-Din  : b.  1137)  without  delay  (26th  March) 
was  recognized  as  his  successor  as  vizier  of  Egypt. 
The  disunion  due  to  the  death  of  the  Sultan  Nur- 
al-Din  (15th  May  1174)  was  not  taken  advantage 
of  by  tbe  Latins,  who  allowed  Saladin  to  extend 
and  consolidate  his  dominions  (Syria,  1174-6).  The 
inglorious  expedition  of  Philip  of  Flanders  (Aug. 
1177-Easter  1178),  and  the  great  defeat  of  Saladin 
at  Ramleh  by  375  knights  under  Reginald  of 
Chdtillon  (25th  Nov.  1177),  led  in  1180  to  a truce 
for  two  years.  The  violation  of  the  truce  by 
Reginald  of  Ch5,tillon’s  seizure  of  Karak,  and 
subsequent  plunder  of  Arab  caravans  (1179,  1182, 
1186),  and  the  rapid  decay  of  the  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem through  dissensions,  finally  issued  in  a de- 
termined attack  by  Saladin,  whose  soldiers  were 
now  trained  in  Frank  methods.  His  great  victory 
at  Tiberias  or  Hattin  (4th  July  1187)  was  followed 
by  the  siege  (20th  Sept.)  and  capitulation  of  Jeru- 
salem on  2nd  Oct.  1187.^  Saladin’s  siege  of  Tyre 
(Nov.  and  Dec.  1187)  was  thwarted  by  Conrad  of 
Montferrat,  but  the  rest  of  the  country  was  over- 
run, and  a conditional  promise  was  made  of  the 
surrender  of  Antioch  if  not  relieved  within  seven 
months. 

Meanwhile  Europe  once  more  armed,  being 
terrified  by  the  tidings  which  reached  it  (end  of 
Oct.  1187  [(jrirald.  Camb.  de  Brine.  Instr.  239])  of  the 
loss  of  Jerusalem.  The  first  to  move  was  the  great 
Emperor,  Frederick  Barbarossa,  who  as  a young 
man  had  taken  part  in  the  Second  Crusade.  Start- 
ing from  Regensburg  (11th  May  1189),  Frederick 
crossed  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  and  wintered  at 
Adrianople,  sore  harassed,  as  usual,  by  the  treach- 
ery of  the  Greeks.  Soon  after  Easter  1190  he 
crossed  the  Bosporus,  avoiding  Constantinople,  and 
struggled  through  the  deserts  of  Cilicia.  On  the 
death,  by  drowning,  of  the  great  Emperor  (10th 
June  1190)  in  the  Saleph  (Geuk  Su  or  (5alycadnus, 
Itin.  Bic.  55),  the  Germans  made  their  way,  in  part, 
to  Antioch  (June  21st),  in  part  to  Tripoli. 

Literatcrb. — For  this  expedition  we  have  the  narrative  of 
two  spectators : Tageno  of  Passau,  Deservpt.  Expedit.  Frid.  I. 
(in  M.  Freiier,  Germ.  Rcr.  Script,  i.  406-16,  ed.  Struv,  Strass- 
burg-,  17ip,  and  the  anonymous  Exped.  Asiatica  Frid.  1.  (in 
Canisius,  Lect.  Antiq.  iii.  (2)  pp.  498-526,  ed.  J.  Basnage  [Amster- 
dam, 1725]).  For  modern  works,  see  A.  Chroust,  Tageno, 
Anshert,  und  d.  Hist.  Peregrinorum,  Graz,  1892. 

Richard  of  England  (Nov.  1187)  and  Philip 
Augustus  of  France  (Jan.  1188)  had  been  the  first 
to  take  the  cross.  But,  owing  to  their  quarrels, 
they  did  not  start  from  Vezelay  until  June  1190. 
They  journeyed  together  to  Marseilles,  and  by 
separate  fleets  (Genoese  and  English)  to  Messina 
(23rd  Sept.),  where  they  wintered.  Sailing  in  the 
sjuung,  and  on  the  way  conquering  Cyprus  in  a 
fortnight  (Itin.  Ric.  18311'.),  Richard  arrived  at 
Acre  (8th  June  1191),  which  Guy  de  Lusignan  had 
sat  down  to  besiege  (28th  Aug.  1189)  and  Saladin 
to  defend,  both  sides  passing  through  the  extremes 
of  pestilence  and  famine.  Richard  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  Philip  (20th  Apr.),  and  on  3rd  July  a 
united  assault  was  made  on  the  town,  which  sur- 
rendered on  the  12th  of  the  same  month.  The 
quarrels  of  Philip  and  Richard  were,  however, 

1 See  Ernoul,  in  L’Estoire  de  Eracles,  xxiii.  66  ff.  (Recueil,  ii. 
82  fF.),  for  interesting  narration.  For  the  events  of  tlie  years 
1187-9,  see  R.  Rohricht,  Beitrage  z.  Gesch.  d.  Kreuz.  i.  116-208. 
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disastrous,  and,  on  31st  July,  Philip  set  sail  home. 
Richard  with  100,000  men  marched  down  the  coast 
to  Jaffa,  protected  by  his  fleet,  and  on  7th  So])t. 
inflicted  at  Arsuf  a great  defeat  upon  Saladin 
(good  narrative  in  Itin.  Bic.  p.  259).  After  six 
weeks’  delay  in  re-fortifying  Jaffa,  Richard  twice 
marched  within  sight  of  Jerusalem  (Jan.  and  June 
1192),  but  was  forced  to  fall  back  on  Ascalon. 
Dissensions,  treason,  luxury,  and  immorality  (cf. 
Itin.  Bic.  pp.  284-5)  among  the  crusaders,  and 
trouble  at  home  (ib.  p.  334),  led  Richard  to  come 
to  terms  with  Saladin  (2nd  Sept.).  The  Christians 
were  to  retain  the  coast  from  Tyre  to  Jaffa,  and  to 
have  free  access  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  On  9th 
Oct.  1192,  Richard  left  Palestine.  Such  small 
successes  as  this  Crusade  had  accomplished  were 
wholly  due  to  his  marvellous  skill  and  daring  (of 
the  latter  the  most  remarkable  illustration  is  in 
Ralph  Coggeshall,  Chron.,  Rolls  Ser.  1875,  pp.  41- 
51).  On  the  death  of  Saladin  at  Damascus  (4th 
March  1193)  his  dominions  were  divided,  and  the 
Christians  obtained  a respite,  a great  victory  being 
won  by  German  crusaders  in  1197,  which  led  to  the 
recovery  of  the  coast  towns. 

Literatcrb. — For  Richard’s  Crusade  the  following  are  the 
chief  sources.  (1)  The  anonymous  Itin.  Regis  Ricardi  (ed.  by 
W.  Stubbs,  with  valuable  Introd.  in  Eolia  Ser.  1864).  The 
old  ascription  (due  to  Gale’s  ed.  1687)  to  Geoffrey  Vinsauf  is 
incorrect.  Stubbs  (Introd.  op.  dt.  xliff.)  advocates  the  author- 
ship of  Richard,  a canon  of  the  Holy  ’Trinity  in  Aldgate,  by 
whom  it  was  published  1200-20  (ib.  p.  Ixx).  It  is  now  generally 
agreed  (in  spite  of  Stubbs,  l.c.  p.  Iviii)  that  it  is  a free  Latin 
translation  of  a French  poem  of  a Norman  knight  called  Ambroise, 
the  minstrel  of  Richard  (ed.  by  F.  Liebermann  and  R.  Rauli  in 
Pertz,  MGH xxvii.  [1885]  532  ff.,  also  ed.  Gaston  Paris,  L’Estoire 
de  la  guerre  sainte,  1897 ; the  poem  was  discovered  in  1873).  (2) 
Sundry  references  in  the  Chronicles  of  Roger  Hoveden  (ed. 
Stubbs,  in  Rolls  Ser.,  4 vols.  1868-71)  ;l  Matthew  of  Paris  (ed. 
H.  E.  Luard  in  Rolls  Ser. , 7 vols.  1872-83) ; and  Ralph  de 
Diceto  (ed.  Stubbs  in  Roils  Ser.,  2 vols.  1876).l  (3) ’Two  con- 
temporary narratives  : the  anonymous  Libellus  de  exjmgnatione 
Terrce  Sanctce  (pxmted,  with  the  Chronicle  of  Ralph  Coggeshall, 
in  Rolls  Ser.,  ed.  J.  Stevenson,  1875,  p.  209  if. ; also  in  Martfene 
(Ampliss.  Coll.  V.  544, 1729),i  and  the  crusader’s  journal  (Stubbs, 
Itin.  Ric.,  Introd.  p.  xxxviii)  in  Benedict  of  Peterborough’s 
Gesta  Benriei  II.  et  Ric.  /.i  (ed.  Stubbs,  in  Rolls  Ser.  1867).^ 
(4)  The  great  Arabic  work  of  Bohadin  (Baha-al-Din,  b.  1145, 
d.  1234),  the  friend  of  Saladin  (ed.  with  French  tr.  under  title 
‘La  Vie  du  Sultan  Youssof  ’ (i.e.  Saladin),  in  Recueil  des  hist, 
des  croisades  [Bist.  orient.]  iii.  [Paris,  1884) ; also  ed.  Schul- 
tens,  Leyden,  1732).  The  tr.  of  0.  W.  Wilson,  published  by  the 
Palestine  Pilgrims  Text  Society  (London,  1897),  is  said  by  Lane- 
Poole  to  be  unscholarly.3  Of  modern  works,  S.  Lane-Poole, 
Saladin,  New  York,  1898,  is  of  special  value.  Lane-Poole  speaks 
in  high  terms  of  F.  L.  C.  Marin’s  Bist.  de  Saladin,  2 vols., 
Paris,  1758.  G.  L.  Schlumberger,  Renaud  de  ChiUillon,  Paris, 
1898,  may  also  be  consulted. 

4.  Fourth  Crusade. — As  the  so-called  Fourth 
Crusade,  in  spite  of  Innocent  Ill.’s  intention,  never 
became  a Crusade  at  all,  but  simply  a successful 
attempt  by  the  Latins  to  seize  Constantinople  and 
the  Eastern  Empire,  for  our  present  purpose  it  may 
be  dismissed.  Note  should,  however,  be  taken  of 
the  ancient  hatred  thus  accentuated  between 
Greek  and  Latin ; of  the  evidence  the  Crusade 
affords  of  the  fatal  dissension  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches,  the  existence  of  which  was 
one  great  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Crusades  (cf. 
below,  p.  350'’) ; of  the  indifl'erence  of  the  great 
trading  towns  of  Italy,  especially  Venice,  to  all 
motives  except  gain  ; and  of  the  terrible  weakening 
in  powers  of  defence  of  Constantinople  which  the 
Latin  conquest  and  pillage  (12th-13th  Apr.  1204) 
and  subsequent  Latin  rule  (1204-61)  produced. 

From  the  first,  the  Crusade,  which  Innocent  III. 
had  preached  immediately  on  his  accession,  was 
betrayed  by  Venice,  which  had  agreed  to  provide 

1 For  the  Crusades  these  works  can  also  he  read  in  the  con- 
venient ed.  by  F.  Liebermann  and  R.  Pauli,  in  Pertz,  MGU 
xxvii.  (1885). 

2 The  above  have  been  extracted  and  translated  by  T.  A. 
Archer,  Crusade  of  Richard  London,  1888  (in  ‘ Eng.  Hist,  by 
Contemp.  Writers’  series). 

3 Bohadin’s  panegyric  can  be  corrected  by  the  works  of  Ihn- 
al-Athir  (1160-1233),  Bistory  of  the  Atabegs  (the  enemies  of 
Saladin)  and  Al-Kdmil,  or  the  Perfection  of  History  (both  in 
Recueil  [Hist,  orient.],  vols.  i.  ii.,  Paris,  1872-87). 


sea-power  (Marcli  1201).  The  ostensible  object 
was  Egypt,  the  centre  of  Muslim  power  ; but,  while 
the  crusaders  were  assembling  at  Venice,  the  Re- 
public concluded  a treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Egjqit 
(13th  May  1202)'  to  divert  the  Crmsade,  in  return 
for  valuable  commercial  privileges  in  Alexandria 
and  Jerusalem  (see  Bury’s  Gibbon,  vi.  385  n.,  528). 
The  price  the  Republic  wrung  out  of  the  crusaders 
was  four  marks  a horse,  two  per  man,  or  £180,000 
(Pears,  Fall  of  Constantinople,  p.  234).  As  they 
had  notliing  wherewith  to  pay,  the  crusaders  were 
then  disgTacefully  used  by  the  doge  Henry  Dandolo, 
and  Boniface  of  Montferrat,  for  their  own  purposes. 
Until  recent  investigations,  historians,  including 
Gibbon,  were  successfully  misled  by  the  oflicial 
narrative  of  Villehardouin,  who  seems  himself  to 
have  been  in  the  plot. 

Literature. — Of  G.  de  Villehardouin,  Conquete  de  Constant., 
the  best  editions  are  by  N.  de  Wailly,  3rd  ed.  (1882),  who  stUl 
maintains  V.’s  candour,  and  E.  Bouchet,  2 vols.,  Paris,  I89L 
Other  sources  are  (1)  Gunther’s  Bistoria  (ed.  P.  E.  D.  Riant, 
1875 ; also  in  Canisms,  Antig.  Lect.  iv.) ; (2)  the  eye-witness 
Robert  de  Clary,  Li  estoires  de  chiaiis  qui  conq.  Cmist.  (MS 
privately  published  by  P.  E.  D.  Riant  in  1868  ; ed.  by  Ch.  Hopf, 
Chron.  grico-rom.,  Berlin,  1873,  p.  Iff.);  (3)  the  anonymous 
Demstatio  Constant,  (another  recent  discovery ; ed.  in  Pertz, 
MGH  xvi.,  and,  better,  in  Hopf,  op.  cit.  p.  86ff.).  Of  modem 
writers,  E.  Pears,  Fall  of  Constantinople,  London,  1885,  should 
be  specially  studied  for  its  clear  survey;  see  also  G.  Finlay, 
History  of  Greece  from  its  Conquest  by  theCrusaders,  etc.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1851. 

5.  Fifth  Crusade. — ^At  the  Lateran  Council  (Nov. 
1215),  Innocent  III.  unfolded  his  plans  for  a new 
Crusade.  The  cross  was  taken,  among  others,  by 
Andrew  II.  of  Hungary,  who  arrived  at  Acre  (1217), 
but  accomplished  nothing.  In  May  1218  some 
Northern  crusaders  under  John  de  Brienne  sailed 
from  Acre  to  Damietta.  After  a siege  of  seventeen 
months,  Damietta  was  captured  (5tli  Nov.  1219) ; 
but,  owing  to  discord,  was  lost  again  (8th  Sept. 
1221). 

At  his  coronation  in  Rome  (Dec.  1220),  and  on 
his  marriage  with  Yolande  of  Jerusalem  (Nov. 
1225),  Frederick  II.,  ‘ the  wonder  of  the  world,’  had 
taken  the  crusaders’  oath.  Finally,  after  excom- 
munication for  delay  by  Gregory  IX.,  Frederick 
landed  at  Acre  with  only  600  knights  (7th  Sept. 
1228) ; but,  owing  to  his  excommunication,  the 
Military  Orders  refused  to  serve  under  him.  By 
treaty,  however,  with  the  Sultan  al-Kamil  Muham- 
mad (1218-38),  but  chiefly  through  the  dissensions 
of  the  Turks,  Frederick  obtained  (24th  Feb.  1229) 
the  cession  of  Jerusalem  (save  the  Temple),  Beth- 
lehem, and  Nazaretli ; and  on  18th  March  1229 
crowned  himself  in  Jerusalem.  Hearing  that  in 
his  absence  Gregory  ix.  had  instituted  a Crusade 
against  him,  Frederick  returned  from  Acre  and 
landed  at  Brindisi  (10th  June  1229). 

In  August  1239,  on  the  appeal  of  Gregory  IX.,  an 
abortive  French  Crusade,  under  Theobald,  king  of 
Navarre,  set  sail  from  Marseilles;  followed  (June 
1240)  by  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  who  had  taken 
the  cross  at  Winchester  (June  1236),  and  Simon 
de  Montfort.  Richard  reached  Acre  on  11th  Oct. 
(Matt.  Paris,  iv.  71),  and  by  purchase  secured  the 
release  of  many  captives  {ib.  iv.  141-3).  Nothing, 
however,  was  accomplished,  and  on  3rd  May  1241 
he  returned  home  {ib.  iv.  144).  In  1243,  by  negotia- 
tion, Jerusalem  was  once  more  restored.  But  the 
calling  in  of  the  Charismians  (an  Eastern  tribe 
driven  from  their  homes  by  Genghis  Khan)  as  allies 
by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  led  to  the  annihilation  of 
the  Templars  and  Hospitallers  at  Gaza  (14th  Oct. 
1244),  the  sack  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  massacre  of 
30,000  of  its  inhabitants. 

Literature.— For  the  Fifth  Crusade,  in  addition  to  Ernoul, 
we  have  as  special  sources:  (1)  James  of  Vitry,  Hist.  Hiero- 
solymitana  (in  Bongars,  Gesia  Dei,  i.  1047  ff.),'4  who  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  siege  of  Damietta  (see  his  Epistola  de  ea2>lu 
Damiata  [ed.  J.  Gretser  in  his  Hortiis  S.  Crucis,  Ingolsladt, 


1 The  treaty  is  hinted  at  by  Ernoul  (Recueil,  ii.  2.50). 

2 There  is  an  Eng.  tr.  by  A.  Stewart,  London,  1896. 
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1610,  or  in  his  Op.  Om7i.,  vol.  3,  Regensburg,  1734]);  and  the 
continuation  of  William  of  Tyre  by  Bernard  the  Treasurer  (see 
below,  p.  351^).  (2)  The  Gesta  ohsidionis  Damiatce  (Muratori, 
Rerum  Ital.  Script,  viii.  1084  f.).  (3)  de  Quinto  hello  Saci’o 
Testimonia  Minora  (ed.  R.  Rohricht,  Geneva,  1882,  for  Soc.  de 
Torient  lat.)*  This  work  contains  a most  useful  collection  of  all 
the  smaller  Belgian,  English,  French  (including  Ernoul),  Ger- 
man, Italian,  Scandinavian,  and  Spanish  sources;  also  Quinti 
hclli  Sacri  Script.  Min.  (ed.  R.  Rohricht,  Geneva,  1879-82,  for 
the  same  Society).  (4)  For  Frederick  ii.  we  have  Richard  de  S. 
Germano,  Chron.  (1189-1243),  in  Muratori,  op.  cit.  vii.  1002-13 ; 
Pertz,  MGH  xix.  323  ff.  Of  modern  writers,  for  the  Crusade  of 
Andrew  and  the  capture  of  Bamietta,  see  R.  Rohricht,  Studien 
zur  Gesck.  d.  fiin/ten  Kreuz.^  Innsbruck,  1891,  ch.  2.  For 
Frederick  n.,  jRdhricht,  Die  Kreuzfakrt  Fr.  //.,  Berlin,  1872 
(printed  also  in  his  Beitrdge  z.  Gesch.  d.  Kreuz.^  1874). 

6.  Sixth  Crusade. — The  fall  of  J erusalem  before 
the  Charismians  led  St.  Louis  IX.  to  take  the  cross. 
He  sailed  from  Aigues-Mortes  (25th  Aug.  1248) 
with  1800  ships  and  at  least  50,000  men,  wintered 
in  Cyprus,  and  reached  (5th  June)  Damietta,  which 
the  Saracens  abandoned.  After  six  months’  delay 
the  French  pushed  on  towards  Cairo,  but  were 
almost  annihilated  (8th  Feb.  1250)  at  Mansurah  (see 
Oman,  op.  cit.  338-50).  Compelled  to  retreat,  Louis 
was  captured  (15th  Apr. -6th  May  1250),  but  secured 
his  freedom  from  the  Mamluks  by  a ransom  of 

400.000  livres  and  the  surrender  of  Damietta. 
After  four  years  in  Palestine,  spent  in  the  forti- 
fication of  the  seaports,  Louis  departed  without 
having  reached  Jerusalem,  arriving  home  11th 
July  1154. 

Literature. — For  this  Crusade,  see  the  narrative  of  the  eye- 
witness J.  de  Joinville,  Hist,  de  S.  Louys  iz.  (most  convenient 
ed.  is  that  of  Natalis  de  WaUly  with  Fr.  tr.  [1868,  1874],  or  the 
Paris  ed.  of  1761)  ; E.  J.  Davis,  Invasion  of  Egypt  in  l^h?  (1897), 
is  a good  modern  account. 

7.  Seventh  Crusade. — In  1263  the  sultan  Bibars 
(Baybars  al-Bundukdari)  of  Egypt  began  the 
systematic  conquest  of  Palestine  (Arsuf  [1265], 
Safed  [1266],  Jalia  [1268],  and  Antioch  [12th  June 
1268]).  In  July  1270,  Louis  ix.,  provoked  by  the 
loss  of  Antioch,  set  off  from  Aigues-Mortes  with 

36.000  troops,  but  was  induced  to  turn  aside  to 
Tunis,  in  the  siege  of  which  he  died  (25th  Aug. 
1270).  Edward  of  England  (afterwards  Edward  I.) 
reached  Tunis  (9th  Oct.),  and,  after  wintering 
there,  reached  Acre  (9th  May  1271)  just  in  time 
to  save  the  city  from  the  Muslims.  Owing  to  his 
father’s  failing  health,  Edward  was  driven  to  patch 
up  a ten  years’  truce,  and  return  (14th  Sept.  1272). 
Throughout  his  life  he,  however,  cherished  the 
hope  of  further  Crusades.  Meanwhile  the  growing 
quarrels  of  the  Military  Orders,  and  the  rivalry  of 
Genoese,  Venetians,  and  Pisans,  led  to  renewed 
disasters,  in  the  strip  of  the  Latin  kingdom  still 
left — by  the  capture  of  Tripoli  (1289),  and  finally 
of  Acre  (18th  May  1291),  when  the  massacre  of 

60.000  Christians  closed  ‘the  World’s  Debate.’ 

In  a sense  the  Crusades,  as  the  struggle  of  Muslim  and 
Christian,  may  be  said  to  have  been  continued  by  the  slow 
conquest  of  Spain  from  the  Moors,  by  the  war  of  Sigismund 
with  the  Turks  (1396),  by  Muhammad  ii.’a  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople (14.53),  by  the  great  naval  victory  of  Don  John  at 
Lepanto  (1571),  and  that  of  John  Sobieski  at  Vienna  (Sept. 
1683).  But  all  motive  of  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  etc.,  was 
now  lost,  and  the  sole  idea  was  political— to  roll  back  the 
Invasion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe. 

Literature. — For  the  Seventh  Crusade,  the  expedition  of 
.St.  Louis  is  in  William  de  Nangis  (ed.  H.  Giiraud,  2 vols., 
Paris,  1843).  For  Edward  we  have  T.  Wykes  in  Annales 
Blnnastici  ([Rolls  Ser.)  ed.  Luard,  vol.  iv.,  1809);  and  the 
Chrmicon  of  Walter  Gisburn  or  Hemingburgh  (ed.  II.  0. 
Hamilton,  1848,  vol.  i.  pp.  329-37).  For  the  final  siege  of  Acre 
the  anonymous  de  Ezcidio  urins  Acconis,  in  Martbne,  Ampliss. 
Collect.  V.  757-84;  and  Abu-l  Fida’s  account  in  Reeueil  [Hist, 
or.]  vol.  i. 

ID.  Causes  oe  faieuhe  of  the  Crusades. 
— I.  Lack  of  sea-power. — TJiis  applied  e.specially 
to  tlie  early  Cru.sadcs.  The  long  march  overland 
from  Cermany  or  J''ran(;e  through  Hungary,  the 
Eastern  Emjiire,  then  across  the  deserts  and 
mountains  of  Asia  Minor,  would  have  tried  the 
ability  of  Alexander  or  Napoleon  at  tlic  liead  of 
(heir  seasoned  legions.  1 1 was  fatal  to  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  and  l.ouis  Vii.  and,  of  course,  to  the 


undisciplined  thousands  who  followed  Walter  the 
Penniless.^  With  sea-power,  Barbarossa  might 
have  won.  On  the  field  of  battle  the  crusaders 
were  irresistible.  But  entangled  among  mountains 
and  deserts  their  numbers  became  their  ruin.  The 
lack  of  sea-power,  the  possession  of  which  would 
have  led  to  success,  was  the  effect  of  a still  deeper 
cause.  Sea-power  in  the  Mediterranean  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  or  of  the  cities  of  Italy — 
Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa.  Of  these,  Venice,  once 
the  subject,  was  now  the  ally  of  Constantinople 
(see  Bury’s  note.  Gibbon,  vi.  381),  and  Genoa  was 
chiefly  intent  on  guarding  its  trade  with  the 
Crimea.  The  sea-qiower  of  England  and  North 
Europe  was  used  advantageously  at  Jaffa  in  1102 
and  1107,  but  was  not  available  for  the  transport 
of  the  (jontinental  crusaders.  After  the  First 
Crusade  the  West  woke  up  to  the  advantage  of  a 
sea-power.  But  the  Greek  Empire  had  now  be- 
come bitterly  antagonistic  to  all  Crusades  (see 
below,  § 2),  and  so  sea-power  was  denied  by 
the  Greeks  and  Venetians,  except  on  exorbitant 
terms  (cf.  above,  ‘F’ourth  Crusade’). 

2.  The  division  of  Christendom. — But  the  chief 
cause  of  failure  was  undoubtedly  the  disunion  of 
the  crusaders,  and  the  deep  hatred  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  A united  Christendom 
would  have  been  invincible  : it  recoiled  broken  and 
dispirited  by  its  own  divisions.  The  disunion  was 
of  a double  nature — national  and  religious.  Of 
the  national  dissensions  the  Third  Crusade  will 
serve  as  an  example ; or,  better,  the  fact  that  at 
Acre,  when  it  fell,  there  were  no  fewer  than 
seventeen  independent  commands.  From  the  first 
the  Crusades  were  a French  rather  than  a German 
movement ; and  the  Germans — the  Empire,  in  fact 
— in  consequence  did  little.  Of  the  religious 
dissensions — largely  also  national — the  antagonism 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  and 
Empires  was  even  more  fatal.  The  Greeks  after 
the  First  Crusade  rarely  did  anything  to  assist  the 
Crusaders,  and  often  secretly  thwarted  them. 

3.  The  bad  organization  of  the  Latin  kingdom. 
— The  conquests  achieved  by  the  First  Crusade 
were  organized  on  a feudal  basis.  Latin  in  char- 
acter, by  over-taxation  and  intolerance  it  hope- 
lessly estranged  the  natives  (H.  G.  Prutz,  Kultur- 
gesch.  d.  Kreuzzuge,  p.  167),  especially  the  native 
Churches  (Nestorians,  etc. ).  There  is  some  evidence 
that  Jerusalem  was  betrayed  to  Saladin  by  Chris- 
tian Melchites  (Recueil,  ii.  85  n. ).  One  result  of 
the  feudal  system,  when  worked  in  connexion  with 
a country  of  enervating  climate  and  constant 
warfare,  was  the  number  of  heiresses,  and,  in 
consequence,  of  disputed  and  changing  successions.*" 
The  only  sound  element  in  the  country  in  this 
matter  was  the  organization  of  the  Military  Orders, 
with  their  constant  succession  of  new  blood  from 
Europe. 

IV.  Results  OF  THE  Crusades.— 1.  Political. 
— The  immediate  political  effects  have  been  dealt 
with  under  the  several  Crusades.  Other  con- 
sequences were  : 

(1)  Increased  importance  of  the  Papacy,  as  the 
embodiment  of  the  unity  of  Christendom,  and  the 
leader  in  the  call  to  war,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Urban  ii.  in  his  summons  left  out  those  great  ideas 
of  military  method  and  politico-ecclesiastical 
conquest  upon  which  Gregory  had  impressed  the 
stamp  of  his  character.  But  the  crusaders  were 
the  soldiers  of  the  Pope,  who  alone  could  remit 
their  vows.  By  the  ‘ Saladin  tax  ’ a tenth  of  the 
revenues  of  the  clergy  were  poured  into  the  Papal 
coffers.  The  increased  importance  attached  to 

1 Oman  {op.  cit.  233)  points  out  the  geographical  ignorance 
shown  in  these  land  routes. 

2 See  Stubbs,  Itin.  Reg.  Ric.,  Introd.  pp.  Ixxxix-cxi,  for  a 
brilliant  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  fall  of  the  Latin  kingdom, 
and  consequent)  failure  of  the  Crusades. 
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indulgences  through  the  Crusades,  and  the  effect 
on  the  Papacy,  must  not  be  overlooked.  How 
completely  the  Papacy  was  identified  with  the 
conception  of  Crusades  is  seen  in  the  disastrous 
extension  of  the  idea  to  all  the  wars  engineered  or 
encouraged  by  the  Papacy  against  its  enemies,  e.g. 
the  Albigenses  ; against  Frederick  II.  and  Manfred ; 
or  against  the  Hus.sites.  In  the  long  run  this 
power  of  inaugurating  a Crusade  told  by  its  misuse 
against  the  Papacy,  and  was  one  cause  of  its  fall. 

(2)  Weakness  of  the  Eastern  Empire. — Un- 
fortunately, one  result  of  the  Crusades,  especially 
of  the  Third  Crusade,  was  the  weakening  of 
Constantinople, — this  altogether  apart  from  the 
fatal  Fourth  Crusade,- — and  thus  of  the  barrier  of 
Europe  against  the  Muslim  (see  Pears,  op.  cit. 
ch.  5).  This  result — the  exact  opposite  of  the 
intention — was  the  direct  outcome  of  the  religious 
feud  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches. 

(3)  Rise  of  the  Military  Orders. — An  important 
consequence  was  the  foundation  of  the  various 
Orders  of  military  monks,  whose  influence  and 
history  overleap  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Crusades 
(see  also  Hospitality  [Christian],  Monasti- 
CISM).  (a)  Of  these  the  oldest,  the  Hospital  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  was  in  existence  as  a hospital  for 
pilgrims  at  an  early  but  unknown  date.^  On  the 
mstitution  of  the  Templars  the  hospital  was  turned 
into  a Military  Order,  (b)  The  famous  Order  of 
the  Temple  was  instituted  about  1118.  But  its 
real  start  was  not  until  Bernard  at  the  Synod  of 
Troyes  (Jan.  1128)  lent  it  his  advocacy.  To  Bernard 
was  assigned  the  composition  of  its  Rule,  the 
greater  part  of  which,  however,  is  by  a later  hand.^ 
(c)  The  Teutonic  Order  of  Knights  was  founded  in 
1190  at  the  siege  of  Acre.  Its  vast  importance  for 
European  history  by  its  conquest  of  Prussia  from 
the  heathen  must  not  be  forgotten,  {d)  There  was 
a fourth  Order,  Knights  of  St.  Thomas  of  Acre,  of 
interest  as  almost  purely  English.® 

2.  Commercial  and  social. — (1)  Growth  of  liberty. 
— The  expenses  of  the  crusaders  led  to  the  sale  of 
estates,  advowsons,  town-rights,  manorial  rights, 
etc.,  to  merchants,  burgesses,  and  others;  and  so, 
to  the  growth  of  liberty.  The  sales  to  the  Jews  led 
by  reaction  to  an  outbreak  against  them  (W. 
Cunningham,  Growth  of  Eng.  Industry  and 
Commerce,  vol.  i.  [5th  ed.,  Cambridge,  1910]  p. 
205).  In  commerce  we  see  the  opening  up  of  the 
East  to  the  West  (H.  G.  Prutz,  Kulturgesch.  d. 
Kreuz.),  especially  to  Venice  and  Genoa  (Cunning- 
ham, op.  cit.  147,  198).  As  the  monks  did  not  go 
on  crusade,  the  sales  of  estates  ministered  much  to 
their  wealth,  and  to  that  of  the  Church  generally. 

(2)  Introduction  of  Aristotle  to  Europe. — The 
contact  of  East  and  West  led  James  of  Venice  to 
bring  back  and  translate  (1124)  the  books  of 
Aristotle,  including  the  Physical  Works,  previously 
known  only  in  imperfect  translations.  The  effect 
of  this  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  rise  of  Scholas- 
ticism (see  H.  B.  Workman,  Christian  Thought  to 
the  Reformation,  London,  1911,  ch.  9).^ 

3.  Theological. — Through  the  realization  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  Saviour — powerfully  aided  by 
the  Crusades  (cf.  the  Crusaders’  Hymn,  ‘Salve, 
caput  cruentatum  ’) — the  idea  of  the  historical  but 
dying  Jesus  was  formed  side  by  side  with  the 
growing  mediaeval  conception  of  the  sacramental 

1 See  Eohricht,  Erst.  Kreuz.  11  n.  Recueil,  v.,  Pref.  cix.,  dates 
about  1060,  from  William  of  Tj-re,  xviii.  4 and  5.  VV.  Heyd, 
Gesch.  d.  Levantehandels  im  Mittelalter  (2  vo\s.,  Stuttgart,  1879, 
French  tr.  by  F.  M.  Raynaud,  Paris,  1885,  i.  103-0),  argues 
against  the  accepted  view  that  it  was  founded  by  merchants  of 
Amalfi  {Recueil,  v.  401). 

2 See  Bouquet,  Recueil,  xiv.  232 ; Labbe,  Come.  xxi.  360 ; 
Op.  Bernard,  ii.  543,  in  PL  clxxxii.  919. 

* For  its  history,  see  Stubbs,  Itin.  Ric.,  Introd.  p.  cxii  n. 

4 The  influence  of  the  Arab  philosophers  upon  Western 
thought  must  not  be  jjut  down  to  the  Crusades,  as  it  came 
through  Spain. 


and  eternal  Christ.  ‘ The  primitive  Christian 
intuitions  were  restored.  The  sacred  places  stiiTed 
the  imagination,  and  led  it  to  the  Christ  of  the 
Gospels’  (Harnack,  Hist.  Dogma,  Eng.  tr.  vi. 
[1899]  9). 

lATv.KkT\3Kz.— Original  Sources.— particular  sources 
for  the  several  Crusades  have  already  been  noted  under  each. 
It  remains  to  add  the  more  general  works.  The  best  work 
covering:  the  whole  period  is  William  of  Tyre  (b.  1127),  whose 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Palestine  was  supplemented  by  a 
knowledge  of  Arabic.  His  Hist,  rerum,  in  partihus  transma- 
rinisgestarum  {Recueil  [Hist,  occid.],  i.  [1844])  is  one  of  the  great 
works  of  mediaeval  history,  and  should  be  studied  even  by  those 
who  cannot  afford  time  for  research.  Until  recent  years  it  was 
the  basis  of  all  histories  dealing  with  the  Crusades.  Books  i.-xv. 
(to  1144)  are  indebted  to  earlier  writers,  esp.  Albert  of  Aachen  ; 
xvi.-xxiii.  (to  1184)  to  his  own  observation.  It  was  continued 
in  French  by  Ernoul,  who  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Hattin 
and  the  capitulation  of  Jerusalem,  down  to  1229 ; by  Bernard 
the  Treasurer,  down  to  1231 ; and  by  anonj'mous  vTiters,  down 
to  1277  (see  J.  M.  de  Mas  Latrie,  Chronique  d'Ernoul  et  de 
Bernard  le  Tr^sorier  [Paris,  1871] ; or  A.  P.  Paris,  G.  de  Tyre  et 
ses  continiuiteurs,  2 vols.  [Paris,  1879-80]).  The  whole  was 
translated  into  French  before  the  publication  of  the  continuation 
(de  Beugnotf  Recueil  [Hist,  occid.],  i.  pref.  p.  xxv)  under  the 
absurd  title  of  L’Estoire  de  Eracles  Empereur  {i.e.  Heraclius), 
the  opening  words  of  the  Historia  ; in  Recueil,  vols.  i.  and  ii. 
For  the  charters,  etc.,  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  see  R. 
Rohricht,  Regesta  regni  Uierosolymitani,  Innsbruck,  1893, 
1904.  Of  the  general  Oriental  sources,  'Ali-Ibn-al*AthIr’s  (b. 
1160)  history  from  1098-1190  will  be  found  in  Recueil  [Hist,  or.], 
i.  189  ff. 

Modern  Authorities. — Special  monoCTaphs,  including  the 
valuable  works  of  Hagenmeyer  and  Rohricht,  have  been 
indicated  under  the  several  Crusades.  Of  general  Histories  the 
following  may  be  noted : E.  Gibbon  (ed.  Bury  [new  ed.  in  prep. 
1911],  with  appendixes,  corrections,  and  notes  by  S.  Lane-Poole) 
is  valuable  for  the  First  Crusade,  poor  for  the  others,  and 
misleading  for  the  Fourth,  on  which,  however,  when  the  main 
idea  is  corrected,  he  is  full  and  good.  The  best  summary  for 
the  general  reader  is  T.  A.  Archer  and  C.  L.  Kingsford,  The 
Crusades,  London,  1894,  but  without  notes.  Complete  surveys 
are  found  in  Bernard  Kugler,  Gesch.  der  Kreuzziige,  Berlin, 
1880,  and  L.  Br^hier,  L'Eglise  et  Vorient  au  moyen  dge,  Paris, 
1907.  The  older  F.  Wiiken,  Gesch.  d.  Kreuzziige,  7 vols., 
Leipzig,  1807-32,  and  J.  F.  Michaud,  Hist,  descroisades,  6 or  6 
vols.  (Paris,  1812-17,  1826-9 : also  new  ed.  Brussels,  1857,  Eng. 
tr.  in  3 vols.  by  W.  Robson  [1852]),  may  be  neglected  without 
much  loss.  For  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  the  most  accurate 
account  is  in  R.  R6hricht,  Gesch.  d.  Konigreichs  Jirus., 
Innsbruck,  1898.  The  reader  may  also  consult  C.  R.  Conder, 
The  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  London,  1897;  E.  G.  Rey, 
Les  Colonies  franques  de  Syrie,  Paris,  1883  (social  history,  etc.). 
Military  matters  are  dealt  with  in  C.  W.  Oman,  Hist,  of  the 
Art  of  War,  London,  1898,  bks.  iv.  and  v. ; the  Greek  view  in 
G.  Finlay,  Hist,  of  Greece,  7 vols.,  ed.  H.  F.  Tozer,  Oxford, 
1877,  vols.  ii.-iv.  Guy  le  Strange,  Palestine  under  the 
Moslems,  London,  1890;  S.  Lane-Poole,  Moors  in  Spain, 
London,  1897 ; H.  G.  Prutz,  Kulturgesch.  d.  Kreuzziige,  Berlin, 
1883  (in  many  points  exaggerated),  deal  with  important  side- 
matters.  For  the  Children’s  Crusade  of  1212,  reference  may  be 
made  to  G.  Z.  Gray,  Children’s  Ctusade,  New  York,  1898. 

H.  B.  Workman. 

CRYSTAL-GAZING.—*  Crystal-gazing’  is  the 
current  name  for  the  attempt  to  provoke  the 
appearance  of  visions  hy  concentrating  tlie  gaze 
on  any  clear  depth — a crystal,  a glass  hall,  water 
in  a vessel,  water  in  a pond,  a mirror,  a piece  of 
polished  basalt,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  With 
certain  subjects  it  suffices  to  stare  into  the  dark- 
ness of  a funnel ; in  fact,  granting  the  faculty  for 
being  hallucinated  in  the  course  of  gazing  fixedly, 
— say  at  ink  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  at  ink  in 
an  ordinary  inkstand — the  details  are  unimportant. 
In  practice  the  easiest  method  is  to  look  steadily, 
for  perhaps  five  minutes,  at  a glass  or  crystal  ball 
laid  on  any  dark  surface,  at  the  distance  from  the 
eyes  of  a book  which  the  experimenter  might  be 
reading.  If  the  gazer  has  the  faculty,  he  usually 
sees  a kind  of  mist  or  a milky  obscurity  cover  the 
ball,  which  then  seems  to  become  clear  and  black  ; 
pictures  then  emerge.  Sometimes  the  ball  ceases 
to  be  present  to  the  consciousness  of  the  gazer,  who 
feels  as  if  he  were  beholding  an  actual  scene.  An 
Arabian  author  of  the  14th  cent.,  Ihn  Khaldun, 
describes  the  experience  in  similar  terms.* 

Any  one  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  the 
command  of  leisure  and  solitude  for  ten  minutes 
on  four  or  five  occasions  can  discover  whether  or 

1 Notices  et  Extraits  des  MSS  de  la  BiU.  Nat.  xix.  221  f.  ; cf. 
A.  Lang,  The  Making  of  Religion,  Loncl.  1898,  p.  368  f. 
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not  he  or  slie  has  the  faculty  of  seeing  ‘ crystal 
visions.’  The  gaze  sliould  not  he  prolonged  when 
the  eyes  begin  to  feel  fatigued,  or  if  a sense  of 
somnolence  appears  to  he  approaching.  Solitude 
is  here  recommended,  because  the  mind,  though  it 
may  follow  any  train  of  thought,  is  not  the  better, 
in  tlie  experiment,  for  the  irresponsible  chatter  of 
tlie  frivolous  and  talkative.  In  actual  life,  in  the 
present  writer’s  experience,  it  is  very  rare  to  find 
any  person  who  has  the  leisure  and  the  resolution 
to  make  solitary  experiments  of  the  duration  of  ten 
minutes  on  four  or  five  occasions.  None  the  less, 
in  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  time  and  the  insistent 
demands  of  society,  it  is  now  admitted,  even  by  a 
number  of  orthodox  students  of  experimental  psych- 
ology, that  hallucinations  of  sight  really  are  pro- 
voked in  some  sane  and  honourable  and  educated 
persons,  by  gazing  into  a clear  depth.  These  people 
see  ‘ crystal  visions  ’ representing  persons,  events, 
and  places,  known  or  unknown,  familiar  or  un- 
familiar, to  the  gazer,  and  not  summoned  up  by 
any  conscious  attempt  to  ‘visualize.’ 

This  set  of  facts  is  quite  as  certainly  authentic 
as  the  coloured  visions  of  arithmetical  figures, 
which,  as  Sir  F.  Gal  ton  has  convinced  science,  arise 
before  the  ‘ mind’s  eye  ’ of  many  persons  on  the 
mention  of  numbers.  In  both  cases,  so  far,  the 
‘ visions  ’ are  attested  only  by  the  numbers  and 
personal  character  of  the  ‘ seers.’ 

A third  kind  of  visionary  experience  is  perhaps 
less  common  than  we  might  suppose.  Many  per- 
sons are  unacquainted  with  illusions  hypnagogiquas 
— the  bright  and  distinct  views  of  faces,  places, 

ersons,  and  landscapes,  usually  unfamiliar,  which 

it  before  the  closed  eyes  in  moments  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  these  pictures,  like  those 
of  crystal  vision,  come  unsummoned,  and  often 
represent  persons  or  places  which  we  do  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  seen.  People  who  have  no 
experience  of  those  illusions  are  apt  to  disbelieve 
that  other  people  have  it.  In  short,  all  kinds  of 
experiences — visions  of  numerals  in  the  mind’s  eye, 
illusions  hygmagogiques,  and  crystal  visions — are 
‘ automatisms,’  and  are  not  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  conscious  intelligence. 

Before  the  experiments  of  the  Society  for  Psychi- 
cal Research,  in  the  matter  of  crystal-gazing,  were 
made  (1890-1910),  most  persons  of  sense  believed 
that  the  faculty  for  seeing  such  hallucinations  was 
a mere  fable  of  romance-writers,  or  a delusion  of 
peasants.  But,  when  many  experiments  had  made 
it  certain  that  the  faculty  is  far  from  being  very 
rare  among  members  of  both  sexes,  young  or  old, 
in  all  ranks  and  all  degrees  of  education,  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  use  of  crystal-gazing  in  many 
ages  and  lands  as  a form  of  divination.  It  was 
found  tliat  the  pictures  seen  by  the  ‘ scryer,’  or 
gazer,  were  supposed  to  be  sent  by  spirits,  and  to 
indicate  events  distant  in  space  or  destined  to 
occur  in  the  future  ; or  they  revealed  persons  guilty 
of  theft  or  other  crimes.  Thus  crystal-gazing  got 
a bad  name,  and  was  associated  with  invocation  of 
evil  spirits,  and  even  now  the  average  man  or 
woman  thinks  crystal-gazing  synonymous  with 
divination.  ‘ Tell  me  what  horse  will  win  the 
Derby,’  says  the  average  man,  ‘ and  if  you  succeed 
ni  believe  that  there  is  something  in  it,’  Another 
criticism  is,  ‘What  is  the  use  of  it?’  Savage 
jieoples,  almost  everywhere,  and  the  people  of 
Greece,  I’orne,  Egypt,  the  subjects  of  the  Incas  in 
South  America,  ami  the  magicians  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  later  thought  they  found  ‘ the  use  of  it’ 
to  be  the  gaining  of  knowhidge  not  accessible  by 
any  normal  means. 

TIeiK,  ill  I'olyiHinia,  wlieii  any  oliject  has  liecn  stolen,  Uic 
nrir-Ht,  afU*r  jirayin^f,  has  a lioie  iln^  in  the  Moor  of  the  house 
iii'l  Mlli.il  with  waU.T.  Then  ho  ('azcB  into  the  water,  over 
'.viiich  the  ifixl  is  Kniiiioseil  to  plane  the  spirit  of  the  thief.  ‘ The 
nna;;c of  the  spirit . . . was,  aeeording  to  their  aeeount,  reC.eeleil 


in  the  water,  and  being  perceived  by  the  priest,  he  named  the 
individual,  or  the  parties,  who  had  committed  the  theft.’  1 pire 
Lejeune,  S.J.,  found  that  among  the  American  Indians  of  his 
flock  (about  1660),  the  medicine-men  made  their  patients  gaze 
into  deep  water,  and,  if  they  saw  in  it  visions  of  anything 
edible  or  medicinal,  it  was  ‘ exhibited  ’ and  was  supposed  to  do 
them  good.  Captain  Bourke  of  the  U.S.  cavalry  discovered  that 
among  the  Apache  Indians  the  medicine-men  used  quartz 
crystals,  by  looking  Into  which  they  could  see  everything  they 
wanted  to  see.  2 Among  the  Iroquois  the  phantasm  of  the  per- 
son who  has  bewitched  another  is  looked  for  in  a gourd  full  of 
water,  in  which  a crystal  is  placed.3  The  Huilleche  of  South 
America  gaze  ‘ into  a smooth  slab  of  black  stone.’  ^ In  the  17th 
cent,  the  people  of  Madagascar  divined  by  gazing  on  crystals, 
and  according  to  de  Flacourt  divined  successfully.^  The  Zulus 
and  the  shamans  of  Siberia  gaze  into  vessels  lull  of  water.6  The 
Inca  king  Yupanqui  used  a crystal. 7 Australian  savages  use 
crystals  or  polished  stones.8  The  Romans  used  water  in  a vessel 
of  glass.9  In  Egypt  and  in  India  ink  is  used,  whether  in  a black 
spot  on  a piece  of  paper  or  in  a drop  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
Examples  of  mediaeval  and  modern  practice  are  collected  by 
‘Miss  X.’  (Miss  Goodrich  Freer)  in  Proc.  of  Soc.  for  Psychical 
Research,  v.  486. 

It  is  manifest,  then,  that  the  production  of  visual 
hallucinations  by  various  modes  of  crystal-gazing 
is  of  world-wide  diffusion  and  unknown  antiquity  ; 
and  that  the  ‘ use  ’ of  the  practice  has  been  the 
discovery  of  knowledge  not  otherwise  accessible, 
though  knowledge  of  the  future  has  not  perhaps 
been  much  sought  in  this  fashion,  except  in  modern 
Europe,  and  in  a well-known  anecdote  of  the 
Regent  d’Orleans  told  by  Saint  Simon. 

Miss  Goodrich  Freer,  in  her  essay  already 
cited,  was  (after  W.  Gregory  [Animal  Magnetism, 
London,  1851],  and  H.  Mayo  [Truths  in  Popular 
Superstitions,  Frankfort,  1849])  the  first  author  to 
examine  seriously  the  question  of  crystal-gazing. 
She  herself  possesses  the  faculty,  and  she  analyzed 
the  phenomena  in  her  own  experience.  Slie  found 
that  the  visions  represented  (1)  lost  memories  which 
thus  arose  into  her  upper  consciousness ; (2)  ideas 
or  images  which  might  or  might  not  be  present  to 
her  normal  consciousness ; (3)  visions,  possibly  tele- 
pathic or  clairvoyant,  implying  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge ‘ by  supernatural  means.’  The  examples  of 
this  last  class  which  the  author  gave  were  not  very 
striking  ; but  the  present  writer  has  known  her  to 
be  much  more  successful. 

It  has  been  the  writer’s  fortune  to  meet  a large 
number  of  very  normal  persons  of  both  sexes,  and 
often  of  high  intelligence  and  education,  who,  on 
making  experiments  in  a subject  entirely  new  to 
them,  exhibited  the  faculty  in  various  degrees.  In 
its  lowest  form  figures  of  persons  and  objects  were 
seen  in  black  and  white  ; not  in  the  colours  of 
nature.  Letters  in  the  printed  Roman  alphabet 
were  also  seen.  A higher  form  of  the  faculty  is 
the  beholding  of  figures  in  the  costumes  of  vai’ious 
nations,  engaged  in  various  ways,  some  of  them 
romantic ; in  other  cases  they  appear  to  represent 
some  unknown  incident  in  history.  Personages 
known  or  unknown  to  the  gazer  very  frequently 
occur.  The  figures,  wearing  the  colours  of  nature, 
move  about  in  a free  natural  way,  and  often  remain 
long  in  view,  even  when  the  crystal,  after  being 
laid  down,  has  been  taken  up  again.  In  some  well- 
attested  cases  two  persons  see  the  same  crystal 
vision  simultaneously,  or  one  after  the  other.  But, 
in  the  second  category,  the  writer  has  only  once 
known  the  vision — novel  to  the  gazer — to  be  fitted 
later  with  a real  objective  counterpart,  discovered 

I W.  Ellis,  Polynesian  Researches,  London,  1830,  ii.  240. 

2.1.  G.  Bourke,  ‘Medicine-men  of  the  Apache,’  9 RBEW 
(1892),  p.  401. 

■7  E.  A.  Smith,  ‘ Myths  of  the  Iroquois,’  9 RBEW  (1883),  p. 
68  f. 

4 R.  Fitzroy,  Narrative  of  Voyages  of  II.M.S.  Adventure, 
London,  1839,  ii.  384. 

II  E.  de  Flacourt,  Hist,  de  Madagascar,  Paris,  1061,  ch.  76. 

8 II.  Call.away,  Religious  System  of  the  Amazulu,  London,  1868, 
JI.  341;  .JA!  xxiv.  (1894)  15.'),  cilin;r  Rychkov,  Zhurnal,  p.  86. 

7 Cristo\  a!  de  Molina,  Rites  and  Laws  of  the  Yncas,  ed. 
and  tr.  Markham,  Hakluyt  Soc.  1873,  p.  12. 

8 A.  Lang,  The  Making  of  Religion,  p.  90 ; K.  Langloh  Parker, 
The  Euahlayi  Tribe,  London,  1905, 

9 Varro,  in  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  vii.  36. 
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accidentally.  What  he  saw  actually  existed  in  all 
its  details,  unknown  to  him  and  to  tlie  writer,  who 
was  looking  on  at  the  experiment,  made  in  his 
smoking-room.  In  1897,  the  writer  met  at  St. 
Andrews  a young  lady  who  was  visiting  the  place 
for  the  first  time  and  who  had  never  heard  of 
crystal-gazing.  Being  irresented  with  a glass  hall, 
she  made  a number  of  experiments.  The  method 
was  that  any  one  who  pleased  (and  all  were  but 
very  recent  acquaintances  of  the  gazer)  thought  of 
anything  or  anybody  that  he  or  she  chose.  The 
lady  then  looked  into  the  glass  ball  and  described 
what  she  saw.  A dozen  eases  of  her  success  (which 
included  seeing  persons  unheard  of  by  her,  in 
places  unknown  to  her,  persons  dressed  and  occupied 
as  inquiry  proved  that  they  had  been  clad  and 
engaged  at,  or  shortly  before,  the  hour  of  the 
experiments)  are  published  in  the  writer’s  The 
Making  of  Religion,  pp.  90-112,  from  signed  and 
attested  records.  Many  other  successful  cases  are 
known  to  the  writer,  and,  during  the  course  of  the 
experiments  already  mentioned,  it  very  rarely 
occurred  that  the  gazer  saw  nothing,  or  something 
not  consciously  present  either  to  the  sitter’s  mind, 
or — what  is  more  curious — to  the  mind  of  a scepti- 
cal looker-on,  not  the  sitter.  If  telepathy  be  the 
cause  of  such  occurrences,  they  illustrate  the 
casual  and  incalculable  quality  of  that  agency. 
For  example,  in  some  experiments  a lady  in  the 
south  of  England  was  to  try  to  send  impressions  to 
a gazer,  who  had  never  heard  of  her,  in  the  north 
of  Scotland.  The  message,  of  a very  simple  kind, 
did  not  arrive  ; what  arrived  was  a vivid  picture  of 
certain  singular  incidents  of  a private  nature  which 
had  much  impressed  the  distant  communicator,  but 
which  she  had  no  intention  of  transmitting.  As 
fortuitous  coincidence  could  not  explain  so  many 
successes  in  the  experiments  of  1897 — the  crystal 
pictures  being  full  of  minute  details — the  writer 
was  reduced  to  supposing  that  some  unascertained 
cause,  going  sometimes  beyond  telepathy  as  usually 
defined,  was  at  work.  Many  other  curious  ex- 
amples of  the  possession  of  the  faculty,  apparently 
accompanied  by  telepathy,  have  occurred  in  ex- 
eriments  by  friends  and  kinsfolk  of  the  writer — 
ealthy,  normal  men  and  women.  The  gazers  have 
never  shown  any  traces  of  drowsiness  or  dissocia- 
tion, or  even  any  tendency  to  form  theories  about 
their  experiences,  except  in  one  instance,  when 
experiment  destroyed  the  theory. 

In  the  writer’s  opinion  experiments  of  the  kind 
described  are  more  trustworthy  than  investigations 
into  the  hallucinations  of  professional  and  trained 
female  hysterical  patients  in  French  hospitals. 
Pierre  Janet  has  published  such  experiments  with 
professional  neurotics  at  the  SalpStrifere  in  his 
N6vroses  et  idtes  fixes  (Paris,  1898).  His  account  of 
the  experiences  of  Miss  Goodrich  Freer  in  her 
paper,  already  cited,  is  of  the  most  fantastic 
character,  as  becomes  manifest  when  her  narrative 
is  compared  with  the  document  which,  in  addition 
to  his  o^vn  imagination,  is  his  source.  In  afl'airs  of 
this  sort  few  people  who  have  not  personal  ex- 
perience of  unaccountable  successes  can  be  expected 
to  believe  in  them ; while  few  who  have  been 
present  at  such  successes,  and  have  had  their  own 
thoughts  read  (of  course  without  physical  ccntact 
— ‘muscle-reading’ — between  the  sitter  and  the 
crystal-gazer),  can  persist  in  scepticism.  It  is  plain 
that  in  most  countries  and  ages  crystal-gazing  in 
one  form  or  another  has  been  practised,  and  suc- 
cesses Avould  greatly  increase  tlie  hold  of  priest,  or 
witch,  or  medicine-man,  over  his  patrons.  Fraud 
would  doubtless  be  used  wherever  it  was  possible  ; 
knowledge  normally  acquired  would  be  presented  as 
of  supernatural  origin.  When  fraud  is  excluded, 
successful  crystal-gazing  otters  .a  problem  even 
more  difficult  than  success  with  other  automatisms 
V'OL.  IV. — 23 


such  as  the  so-called  ‘ divining-rod’  and  the  tilting 
table.  The.se  automatisms  appear  to  present  to  the 
normal  consciousness  knowledge  within  the  range 
of  the  sub-conscious  mind,  though  we  cannot  tell 
how  the  sub-conscious  mind  in  many  cases  obtains 
its  information. 

Literatuke. — As  this  subject  has  attracted  attention  onl.v  in 
recent  years,  the  literature  of  it  is  very  scanty,  and  most  of  it 
has  been  cited  by  Miss  Goodrich  Freer  (as  ‘ Miss  X/)  in  Pro- 
ceedimjs  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Pesearch,  vol.  v.  pp.  4S6, 
521,  vol.  viii.  pp.  458-535,  259,  276 ; reference  should  also  be 
made  to  A.  Lang,  The  Making  of  Religion,  London,  1908,  and 
later  editions,  pp.  90-113 ; N.  W.  Thomas,  Crystal  Gazing,  its 
History  and  Practice,  London,  1905 ; E.  W.  Lane,  Mode'n\ 
Egyptians^,  London,  1860 ; Quarterly  Review,  vol.  lix. ; L.  de 
Laborde,  Commentaire,  Paris,  1841 ; F.  W.  H.  Myers, 
Human  Personality,  London,  1903. 

Andrew  Lang. 

COCHULAINN  CYCLE.— I.  Ciichulainn,  the 
chief  hero  of  the  Ulster  cycle  of  romance,  is 
regarded  as  a re-incarnation,  or  avatar,  of  Lug 
Lamhfada,  ‘the  long-handed,’  the  solar  deity  of 
the  ancient  Irish ; he  is  considered  in  his  birth- 
stories  sometimes  as  son  of  Lug,  sometimes  as  Lug 
himself  re-born.  His  mother  was  Dechtire,  sister 
of  king  Conor  (Conchobhar)  of  Ulster;  she  and 
fifty  young  maidens,  her  companions,  were  trans- 
formed into  a flock  of  birds  who  disappeared  for 
three  years  from  the  king’s  court,  and  were  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brugh  on  the  Bojuie, 
where  are  tumuli  traditionally  believed  to  be  the 
burial-places  of  the  Tuatha  Dd  Danann  deities. 
Here  Dechtire  gave  birth  to  a babe  ; in  one  version 
of  the  tale  it  is  revealed  to  Dechtire  by  Lug  that 
he  himself  is  her  little  child  (i.e.  that  the  child  is 
a re-incarnation  of  himself) ; in  another.  Lug  is 
the  noble  young  warrior  whom  she  has  espoused. 

The  idea  of  re-incarnation  is  not  unfamiliar  in  Irish  literature. 
In  the  tale  called  ‘The  Wooing  of  Emer’  it  is  stated  that  the 
men  of  Ulster  wished  to  provide  a wife  for  Cuchulainn,  ‘ knowing 
that  his  re-birth  would  be  of  himself,’  i.e.  that  only  from  him- 
self could  another  such  as  he  have  origin  ; and  in  the  tale  of 
‘ The  Generation  of  the  Swineherds,’  which  explains  the  origin 
of  the  Bulls  who  take  part  in  the  great  mythological  warfare  of 
the  Tain  B6  Cualnge,  we  find  that  these  prodigious  kine  liave 
gone  through  a series  of  incarnations  before  their  final  appear- 
ance as  bulls. 

Throughout  his  career,  Ciichulainn  is  watched 
over  by  his  divine  kinsman.  Lug,  and  he  points 
proudly  to  his  connexion  with  Lug  when  questioned 
as  to  his  origin.  He  has  also  a father,  Sualtach  or 
Sualtam  (variously  spelt  Soaltainn,  Soalta,  etc.), 
to  whom,  according  to  one  of  the  birth-stories, 
Dechtire  is  married  by  king  Conor  after  her  con- 
nexion with  Lug.  The  stories  are  much  confused, 
and  there  are  suggestions  in  one  of  them  of  an 
incestuous  connexion  between  Dechtire  and  her 
brother  the  king  himself.  The  child  is  named 
Setanta  by  Lug’s  command.  Little  is  known  of 
Sualtach ; though  usually  regarded  as  a human 
being,  he  is  more  than  once  called  in  Old  Irish 
literature  Sualtach  stdhe  or  Sualtach  sidhcch,  i.e. 
‘ Sualtach  of  the  fairy  haunts  ’ ; and  he  is  spoken 
of  as  possessing  through  his  mother,  who  was  an 
elf  woman,  ‘the  magical  might  of  an  elf’  (cf.  Book 
of  Leinster  [LL],  58a,  24  ; C6ir  Anmann,  Ir.  Texte, 
iii.  sect.  282).  Like  all  the  personages  of  the  cycle, 
he  is  clearly  regarded  as  a mythological  being. 
His  name  has  become  curiously  mixed  up  with  the 
genealogies  of  Fionn  mac  Cumhall  (cf.  Brit.  Mus. 
MS  Egerton,  1782,  in  which  he  aji^iears  as  Fionn’s 
grandfather).  In  the  Tdin  Bo  Cualnge  he  comes 
to  his  son’s  aid  when  he  is  exhausted  by  the  labours 
of  the  war,  and  arouses  the  hosts  of  Ulster  to  his 
assistance.  He  is  there  called  ‘ Su.altaeh  or  Sual- 
tam, son  of  Becaltach  (Becfolt.ach)  mac  Moraltach, 
father  of  Ciichulainn  mac  Sualtach’  (LL  93a). 
He  was  killed  by  falling  accidentally  upon  the  rim 
of  his  own  shield. 

Although  Cuchulainn  is  the  prime  hero  of  Ulster, 
and  his  feats  of  heroism  are  iierformed  and  his 
wars  undertaken  in  defence  of  that  province,  ho  is 
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nevertheless  said  (in  MS  Harl.  5280,  fol.  53  B, 
Brit.  Mus. ) not  to  ‘ belong  to  Ulster  ’ ; and,  when 
the  whole  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  that  province 
were  overtaken  by  the  physical  weakness  which 
recurred  among  them  at  intervals,  and  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  result  of  some  sort  of  geis,  or 
‘tabu,’  Cuchulainn  and  his  father  Sualtach  were 
exempt  and  able  to  fight.  Though  usually  and 
officially  described  as  of  splendid  appearance  and 
with  ruddy  and  golden  hair,  Ciichulainn  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  ‘ a dark  sad  man  ’ {‘  Wooing  of 
Emer’  \^Arch.  Rev.  i.  72]),  or  a ‘little  black-browed 
man  ’ (Mesca  Ulad,  p.  29),  which  would  not  suggest 
descent  from  the  Ultonians ; in  connexion  with 
Ciichulainn’s  original  name,  Setanta,  Rhys  points 
out  that  there  was  a district  between  the  Mersey 
and  Morecambe  Bay  once  inhabited  by  a people 
called  Setantii,  and  refers  to  Ptolemy’s  mention 
(II.  iii.  2)  of  a harbour  of  the  Setantii,  the  position  of 
which  corresponds  with  the  mouth  of  the  Kibble 
(Celt.  Heath.  455  and  note).  An  obscure  Irish  poem 
relating  to  Cuchulainn  alludes  to  a Setantian  stream 
(curoch  fri  sruth  Setinti,  ‘a  coracle  against  the 
stream  of  Setanta’)  [Leahhar  na  hUidhre  (LUI 
1256). 

2.  Ciichulainn’s  precocity  is  abnormal ; already 
at  the  age  of  seven  years  he  performs  his  first 
feats,  and  can  fight  with  and  destroy  warriors 
of  renown ; his  lengthened  war  of  the  Tdin  B6 
Ciialnge,  sustained  single-handed  in  defence  of 
Ulster  against  the  combined  forces  of  Munster, 
Leinster,  and  Connaught,  and  continued  during  an 
entire  winter,  from  before  Samhain,  or  Hallowe’en 
(Oct.  31st),  till  after  St.  Bridget’s  Festival  (Feb.  1), 
is  represented  as  having  taken  place  when  the  hero 
was  only  seventeen  and  still  a beardless  youth ; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  (Ann.  Tighernach).  Among  his  feats  per- 
formed when  he  was  a mere  child  is  that  from 
which  he  received  his  heroic  title  of  Ciichulainn. 
Cu  (gen.  Con),  ‘ hound,’  was  a title  often  bestowed 
to  denote  a hero  of  renown,  in  reference  to  the  use 
of  large  hounds  in  battle  and  the  bravery  shown 
by  them.  Cuchulainn  says  of  himself  : 

‘ I was  a hound  strong  for  combat, 

I was  a hound  who  visited  the  troops, 

I was  a hound  to  guard  Emania.’ 

He  received  this  name  from  his  combat  with  a 
fierce  dog,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Spain 
(gloss  in  LU),  which  guarded  the  fort  of  Culann,  a 
smith  of  Ulster,  and  which  was  slain  by  the  boy 
when  he  was  scarcely  six  years  old.  The  child 
himself  took  the  office  of  the  watch-dog  until  one 
of  the  dog’s  whelps  was  sufficients  grown  to 
replace  him.  Henceforth  the  name  Chulainn, 
‘ Hound  of  Culann,’  clung  to  him. 

It  is  said  in  Mesca  Ulad  that  a district  extending  from  Usnech 
in  Meath  northward  along  the  coast  to  Dun  Dalgan  (Dundalk), 
and  called  Conaille  Muirthemne  and  Cilahige,  belonged  person- 
ally to  Cuchulainn  (Todd  Lecture  Series,  1889,  i.  2).  It  embraced 
the  present  county  of  Louth  and  parts  of  Meath  and  West- 
meath. At  that  time  the  province  of  Meath,  with  its  over- 
kingship  of  Tara,  had  not  come  into  existence,  and  Ulster 
extended  southward  to  the  Boyne,  touching  the  provinces  of 
Leinster  and  Munster  at  the  Iliil  of  Usnech  in  Westmeath. 
This  district  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  on  the  hero  by  king 
Conor,  and  was  not  his  by  inheritance.  Ciichulainn’s  own  fort 
was  Diin  Dalgan  (now  Dundalk). 

His  wife  was  Emer,  daughter  to  Forgall  the  Wily,  a landowner 
near  Lusk,  in  the  present  county  of  Dublin.  A special  tale 
relates  his  wooing  of  Emer.  Though  she  appears  to  have  been 
his  only  real  wife,  slie  had  numerous  rivals,  of  whom  the  most 
formidable  was  Hand,  wife  of  Mandnnan  mao  Ler,  a goddess 
who  enticed  him  away  for  a time  into  fairy-land. 

3-  The  Red  Branch. — Cfichulainn  is  the  contra! 
figure  of  it  group  of  champions  commonly  known 
as  ‘the  Cbampions  of  the  Red  Branch,’  so  called 
from  one  of  tlic  three  balls  in  the  kingly  palace  of 
J'hnain  .Macha  or  Emania  (now  Navan  Fort,  S.W. 
of  Armagh,  where  raths  remain  to  the  jiresent  day). 
The  history  ami  feats  of  these  heroes  are  described 
iu  ;j.  ucrie.s  of  over  a hundreil  distinct  tales,  'riiere 


are,  besides  these  longer  tales,  numerous  detached 
episodes  which  fill  up  gaps,  so  that  the  career  of 
each  hero  of  importance  can  be  traced  from  birth 
to  death  in  a very  complete  manner.  They  form 
a connected  whole  in  the  mind  of  the  story-teller 
and  reader,  much  as  the  originally  isolated  tales 
referring  to  Arthurian  knights  ultimately  came  to 
be  formed  into  a complete  cycle  of  stories.  The 
three  most  prominent  champions,  who  are  fre- 
quently exposed  to  tests  of  strength  or  prowess 
against  each  other,  are  Conall  cernach,  ‘ the  Vic- 
torious,’ Leeghaire  buadach,  ‘ the  Triumphant,’ 
and  Ciichulainn  ; but  Ciichulainn  invariably  proves 
himself  to  be  the  greatest  hero  of  the  three. 

These  tales  seem  to  have  originated  in,  and  deal 
largely  with,  that  eastern  portion  of  Ulster  which 
lies  between  the  R.  Bann  and  Lough  Neagh  on  the 
west  and  the  sea  on  the  east.  The  capital  was 
Emain  Macha,  and  within  this  area  lay  the  forts 
and  dwelling-places  of  most  of  the  chief  heroes  of 
the  Ulster  cycle.  The  king,  who  appears  in  the 
tales  as  ruling  from  Emain  Macha,  is  named  Conor 
(Conchobhar),  and  his  death  is  synchronized  with 
that  of  our  Lord  in  Jerusalem.  The  reign  of 
Conor  and  the  exploits  of  the  heroes  are  thus 
traditionally  laid  in  the  first  century.  Though 
king  Conor  and  all  the  champions  are  accepted 
by  R.  O’Flalierty  (Ogygia,  Dublin,  1793,  pt.  iii. 
c.  xlvi.-xlviii.)  as  historical  personages,  there  is 
no  place  found  for  them  in  the  Annals,  though 
Conor  is  said,  in  some  versions,  to  be  the  son  of 
Faehtna /a^Aac/g  ‘the Wise,’  who,  according  to  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  ascended  the  throne 
of  Ulster  in  the  year  of  the  world  5042  (152  B.C.). 

The  entry  runs: — ‘a.m.  6042.  The  first  year  of  Fachtna 
fathach  in  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  ’ ; and  fifteen  years  later 
we  have  the  entry  of  his  death  : ‘a.m.  5057.  Fachtna  fathackt 
son  of  Rossa,  son  of  Rudhraigh,  after  having  been  sixteen  years 
in  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  was  slain  by  Eochaid  feidhleach 
(i.e.  the  constant  sighing).’ 

But  this  attempt  to  connect  king  Conor  with  a 
king  of  all  Ireland  was  evidently  a late  one,  and  is 
the  less  to  be  taken  into  account  as  there  is  no 
sign  in  these  tales  that  the  central  province  of 
Meath,  with  its  capital  at  Tara,  had  at  this  time 
been  erected  into  a separate  division,  or  that  any 
over-king  (called  in  Ireland  or  ‘ High  King  ’) 

as  yet  reigned  over  Ireland.  Ulster  is  represented 
as  haughtily  independent,  and  each  of  the  other 
provinces  had  its  own  king,  who  acted  with  perfect 
freedom  independently  of  any  central  authority. 
The  provinces,  or  ‘ Four  Great  Fifths,’  of  Ireland 
were,  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  Ulster, 
Leinster,  Connaught,  and  East  and  West  Munster. 
Meath,  the  future  central  royal  province,  created 
for  the  support  of  the  High  Kings  of  Ireland  who 
ruled  from  Tara,  did  not  then  exist.  Nor,  con- 
sidering that  Fachtna  died  137  B.C.,  could  he  have 
been  father  to  Conor,  who  reigned  in  the  beginning 
of  the  1st  century.  Another  and  probably  older 
version  makes  king  Conor  son  to  the  druid  and 
poet  Cathbad,  by  Nessa  his  wife,  a woman  warrior. 

Though  Conor’s  death  is  synchronized  with  the  moment  of 
our  Lord’s  crucifixion,  the  Annals  of  Tighernach  date  his  death 
at  48  B.o.  O’Flaherty,  probably  observing  some  of  these  incon- 
sistencies, says  that  ‘ the  king  came  near  committing  suicide, 
but  lived  fifteen  years  after.’ 

We  may  regard  these  attempts  to  fit  the  career 
of  king  Conor  and  of  the  Champions  of  the  Red 
Branch  cycle  into  the  actual  history  of  Ireland  in 
much  the  same  light  as  the  connexion  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Nibelungen  with  the  early  history  of  the 
Teutonic  peoples  or  of  king  Arthur’s  knights  with 
the  history  of  Britain.  The  tales  sprang  up  at  a time 
when  the  power  of  eastern  Ulster  was  still  a living 
tradition  among  the  literary  class  in  Ireland.  The 
raths  at  many  of  the  sites  of  the  ti'aditional  forts, 
such  as  Emain  Macha  (Navan  Fort),  the  king’s 
dwelling  in  Ulster,  and  Rath  Cruachan  or  Rath- 
crogan  (Co.  Roscommon),  the  fortress  of  Queen 
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Meave  of  Connaught,  show  that  the  legends  were 
connected  with  known  historical  sites,  but  it  is 
unnecessary  on  that  account  to  consider  the  actual 
personages  of  tlie  cycle  or  their  careers  as  historical. 
They  are  plainly  regarded  as  mythological,  and 
the  chief  events  and  wars  in  which  they  were 
engaged  bear  a mythological  interpretation. 

The  tales  have  a close  relationship  to  the  legends 
of  the  race  of  gods  known  as  the  Tuatha  De 
Danann  ; a few  of  them,  indeed,  both  in  style  and 
subject,  belong  equally  to  both  cycles.  Such  are 
‘ The  Wooing  of  Etai'n  ’ and  ‘ The  Dispute  of  the 
Swineherds.’  The  pedigrees  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Red  Branch  are  all  traced  up  to  the  Tuatha  D6 
Danann,  although,  according  to  the  Annals,  there 
is  a lapse  of  1500  years  between  the  two  epochs. 
Rudhraigh,  or  Rury,  is  the  head  of  the  house,  and 
from  him  and  from  the  goddess  Maga,  daughter  of 
Angus  na  Brugh,  by  her  marriages  with  Ross 
ruadh,  ‘ the  Red,’  and  Cathbad  the  druid,  all  the 
chief  heroes  are  descended  (see  genealogies  in 
E.  Hull’s  Cuchullin  Saga,  In  trod.  p.  Iv).  The 
extraordinary  feats  and  prowess  of  the  champions 
are  supposed  to  be  accounted  for  by  their  divine 
origin.  According  to  this  descent,  Cdchulainn  is 
grandson  of  Maga,  who  is  mother  to  Dechtire, 
which  brings  him  within  the  kingly  line  of  Ulster, 
and  denies  the  statement  that  he  ‘ was  not  of 
Ulster’  (see  above).  Probably  that  statement 
was  merely  an  effort  of  the  story-tellers  to  explain 
what  they  could  not  otherwise  understand,  viz. 
why  Ciichulainn  and  his  mortal  father  Sualtach  or 
Sualtam  were  exempt  from  the  curse  which  pros- 
trated the  whole  male  population  of  Ulster  in  sick- 
ness at  a critical  moment  in  the  history  of  their 
province. 

4.  Ciichulainn  as  a sun-hero. — Ciichulainn  was 
therefore,  on  the  one  side,  directly  connected  with 
Lug,  the  sun-god,  and,  on  the  maternal  side,  with 
Maga,  a Tuatha  De  Danann  goddess.  King  Conor 
also  is  called  a dia  talmaide,  or  terrestrial  god,  in 
LU  1016  ; and  Dechtire,  his  sister,  the  mother  of 
Ciichulainn,  is  called  a goddess : Ciichulainn  mac 
dea  Dechtire,  ‘ the  son  of  the  goddess  Dechtire  ’ 
(LL  1236). 

The  two  marvellous  Bulls  for  the  possession  of 
which  the  great  war  of  the  Tdin  B6  Ciialnge  was 
undertaken  were  of  supernatural  origin,  and  had 
existed  under  many  different  forms  before  they 
were  re-born  as  bulls ; they  had  been  first  swine- 
herds of  the  gods  of  the  under  world,  then  ravens, 
warriors,  sea-monsters,  and  insects.  Under  each 
of  these  forms  they  had  lived  through  vast  periods 
of  time  ; out  of  them  they  had  come  after  a terrific 
struggle  which  shook  the  borders  of  Ireland,  only 
to  pass  again  through  some  new  transformation 
{Irische  Texte,  III.  i.  230-278).  These  struggles 
proved  to  be  preludes  to  the  war  of  the  Tfiiii,  in 
which  all  Ireland  was  destined  to  engage,  and  to 
the  gigantic  struggle  at  its  close  between  the  two 
Bulls  themselves,  in  which  both  were  torn  to 
pieces.  The  mythological  warfare  of  these  Bulls, 
the  Finn  hennach,  or  ‘White  horned,’  and  the 
Bonn,  or  ‘ Dark  ’ or  ‘ Brown  ’ Bull,  belonging  respec- 
tively to  the  East  and  West  of  Ireland  (Ciialnge  in 
Co.  Down,  and  Rath  Cruachan  in  Connaught), 
seems  to  symbolize  the  struggle  between  summer 
and  winter  or  the  struggle  between  day  and  night. 
The  Bonn  is  a terrific  creature  in  strength  and  in 
size.  On  his  back  fifty  little  boys  could  play 
their  games.  He  moves  about  accompanied  by 
fifteen  (or  fifty)  heifers.  His  ferocity  and  violence 
are  so  great  that,  when  he  is  driven  into  a narrow 
pass,  he  revenges  himself  by  trampling  his  keeper 
to  death  and  treading  his  body  thirty  feet  into  the 
earth.  His  bellowings  strike  terror  into  all  who 
hear  him,  and  those  who  meet  him  after  his  final 
conflict  with  the  Finn  hennach  are  trampled  and 


gored  to  death.  This  conflict,  which  lasted  a day 
and  a night,  and  during  which  the  Bulls  traversed 
the  whole  of  Ireland,  was  ended  by  the  Bonn 
tearing  his  adversary  to  pieces  and  returning,  head 
in  air,  to  his  native  home  in  Ciialnge,  where,  in  the 
madness  of  his  frenzy,  he  placed  his  back  to  a 
hillock  and  ‘vomited  his  heart  up  through  his 
mouth  witli  black  mountains  of  dark-red  gore,’ 
and  so  expired.  In  like  manner  Ciichulainn  is  in 
every  way  abnormal.  His  rapid  development  and 
his  prodigious  strength  and  powers  are  everywhere 
insisted  upon.  When  he  is  about  to  perform  any 
special  prodigy  of  valour,  his  whole  person  expands 
and  undergoes  an  extraordinary  change  ; he  grows 
monstrous,  terrific,  so  that  his  own  friends  cannot 
recognize  him  ; he  is  known  as  ‘ The  Distorted  ’ 
(riastartha),  or  ‘ The  Madman  ’ from  Emain  Macha. 
When  he  puts  forth  his  strength,  his  appearance 
is  so  terrific  that  none  can  stand  before  him  ; his 
very  look  destroys  his  foes,  not  by  twos  or  threes 
but  by  hundreds ; a stream  like  dusky  blood, 
representing  his  energy,  rises  upward  from  his 
forehead,  and  over  his  head  his  ‘ bird  of  valour  ’ 
hovers  (cf.  the  light  over  the  head  of  Achilles 
caused  by  Athene,  II.  xviii.  205  [Butcher-Lang’s 
tr.  p.  372  f.]).  His  body  gives  off  a heat  which 
melts  the  snow  around  him,  or  raises  to  boiling- 
point  three  vats  of  water  in  which  he  is  successively 
immersed.  Yet  this  formidable  personage  is  fre- 
quently derided  by  his  enemies  for  the  boyishness 
and  insignificance  of  his  usual  appearance.  Prime 
heroes,  until  they  experience  his  hidden  powers, 
refuse  to  fight  with  him  ; Queen  Meave  is  visibly 
disappointed  when  she  first  comes  face  to  face  with 
the  champion  who  has  been  holding  her  forces  at 
bay  through  weeks  of  combat,  and  killing  them  by 
the  hundred  merely  by  his  look  ; on  one  occasion 
he  has  to  blacken  a moustache  with  blackberry 
juice  in  order  to  present  a more  manly  appear- 
ance. 

If  we  regard  Ciichulainn  as  the  sun-hero,  these 
indications  of  his  unimposing  appearance  at  ordi- 
nary times,  succeeded  on  occasions  by  strange 
distortions  and  manifestations,  seem  aptly  to  re- 
present the  impression  which  might  be  produced 
on  the  savage  mind  by  the  contrast  between  the 
orb  of  the  sun  on  ordinary  occasions  and  its  apjiear- 
ance  in  eclipse.  Again,  the  fine  poetic  simile  of 
the  threefold  hues  of  his  hair,  and  the  account  of 
his  splendour  when  he  appears  before  the  forces 
of  Meave  to  display  his  person  in  its  natural 
beauty,  seem  designed  to  illustrate  the  glory  of 
the  full  sunshine  of  summer  ; so,  too,  do  the  heat 
generated  in  his  person,  the  energy  of  his  move- 
ments, his  wandering  habits,  and  the  destructive 
power  of  his  look.  We  may  also  note  that  ‘ blind- 
ness befell  all  women  who  loved  him  ’ — which  may 
possibly  have  reference  to  the  difficulty  of  gazing 
directly  on  the  sun.  It  is  possible  that  Cuchulainn’s 
fight,  from  which  he  so  hardly  escaped,  with  the 
twenty-seven  sons  of  Calatin,  hideous  and  crooked 
beings,  who  formed  armies  out  of  puff-balls  and  out 
of  the  foliage  of  the  oak,  and  came  furiously  riding 
on  the  ‘ wind’s  swift  clouds,’  may  symbolize  the 
hiding  of  the  sun’s  face  before  the  ‘ armies  of  the 
storm,’  i.e.  the  massive  clouds,  formed,  as  it  might 
seem,  almost  out  of  nothing.  (Cf.  a similar  sort  of 
incantation  in  ‘ The  Death  of  Muirchertach  mac 
Erca,’  RCel  xxiii.  [1902];  the  ‘Battle  of  Kat 
Godeu,’  Skene,  Four  Anc.  Books  of  JFates,  i.  277  f., 
ii.  138;  and  ‘The  Mabinogion  of  Math,  son  of 
Mathonwy,’  Lady  C.  Guest’s  Mah.,  Lond.  1877, 
p.  416.)  A remarkable  ‘tabu,’  or  geis,  of  Ciichu- 
lainn  ’ was  to  ‘ see  the  horses  of  Maminnan  mac 
Ler’  (i.e.  the  billows  of  the  ocean-god),  which 
might  be  a reference  to  the  apparent  extinction 
of  the  sun’s  rays  when  he  sinks  down  at  night 
beneath  the  ocean  waves. 
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Ciichulainn  possesses  two  magic  steeds  which 
rise  out  of  the  Grey  Loch  of  Slieve  Fuaid  and  Loch 
Duhh  Sainglenn  respectively,  and  which  he  tames 
hy  springing'  unawares  npon  their  hacks  and  wrest- 
ling with  tliem.  For  a whole  day  they  career 
around  the  circuit  of  Ireland,  the  horses  endeavour- 
ing in  vain  to  throw  their  rider.  Henceforth  they 
are  his  obedient  chariot-horses,  a grey  and  a black, 
possibly  symbolizing  day  and  night.  After  his 
death  they  return  into  their  respective  lakes  again 
(G.  Henderson,  Feast  of  Bricriu,  London,  1899, 
sec.  31,  p.  39  f.). 

5.  The  stories  relating  to  Ciichulainn  are  of 
diSerent  ages,  and  often  vary  in  different  versions, 
the  long  tale  of  the  Tain  Bo  Ciialnge,  in  particular, 
ha'ving  come  down  to  us  in  two  (some  critics  would 
say  three)  main  recensions,  with  considerable 
variations  in  arrangement,  detail,  and  literary 
style.  Tdins,  or  ‘ cattle-raids,’  form  the  subject  of 
a number  of  romances,  which  arose  naturally  out 
of  conditions  of  life  in  which  wealth  consisted  in 
the  possession,  not  of  land  or  money,  but  of  flocks 
and  herds,  the  acquisition  of  which,  by  fair  means 
or  foul,  formed  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  every 
chief  or  person  of  position.  The  long  central  tale 
of  the  Tdin  Bd  Ciialnge,  or  Cattle  Spoil  of  Ciialnge 
(pron.  Cooley),  i.e.  of  Ciichulainn’s  country  in  Co. 
Louth  and  Down,  is  preceded  by  a number  of  lesser 
td/ins  and  short  stories  describing  the  efforts  of 
Queen  Meave  of  Connaught  to  collect  cattle  and 
other  provisions  for  her  army,  or  otherwise  elucidat- 
ing special  points  in  the  main  epic.  A brief  outline 
of  this  composite  tale  is  as  follows : 

The  war  was  undertaken  by  the  united  provinces  of  Ireland, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Amazonian  Queen  Meave  (Medb)  of 
Connaught,  and  the  guidance  of  Fergus  mac  Roy  (or  Roich),  a 
former  king  of  Ulster,  who  had  been  deposed  in  favour  of  king 
Conor,  and  had  gone  into  exile  into  Connaught.  He  consented, 
out  of  revenge,  to  lead  the  foe  against  his  own  people. 

The  main  object  of  the  war  was  the  capture  of  the  Bonn,  or 
Brown  Bull  of  Ciialnge,  which  Meave  desired  to  possess,  but 
which  had  been  refused  her.  The  romance  takes  the  form  of  a 
number  of  separate  episodes — usually  combats  undertaken  by 
warriors  from  Heave’s  array  contending  with  Ciichulainn,  who, 
alone  and  single-handed,  guards  the  borders  of  Ulster  during  the 
entire  winter.  The  warriors  and  men  of  Ulster  are  all  disabled 
from  fight  through  a mysterious  sickness  brought  upon  them 
by  the  curse  of  Macha,  one  of  the  goddesses  of  war ; and  it  is  not 
untU  the  close  of  the  Tdin  that  they  arise  from  their  lethargy 
and  come  down  in  force  to  fight  the  final  battle.  Meave  is  finally 
defeated  and  forced  to  fly  in  rout  across  the  Shannon  at  Athlone ; 
but  the  Bull,  though  captured  by  her  and  driven  westward,  ends 
its  career  by  fighting  with  and  killing  Heave’s  own  Bull,  the  Finn 
bennack,  and  finally  returns  to  its  own  country,  where  it  dies  by 
its  own  ferocious  energy. 

The  combat  of  Ciichulainn  and  Ferdiad  at  the  ford  of  Ath 
Ferdiad  (Ardee)  forms  a long  episode  in  the  story,  and  is  prob- 
ably in  its  expanded  (LL)  form  a late  introduction. 

There  are  a large  number  of  poems  in  this  episode  ; others  are 
found  occasionally  in  the  remaining  portions  of  the  Tdin.  Some 
of  the  Ulster  prose  romances  contain  poems ; others  do  not. 

6.  Among  the  more  important  of  the  stories 
relating  especially  to  the  career  and  deeds  of  the 
hero  Cuchiilainn  are  the  following  : 

(1)  CdchnXainn’s  Birth  Stories. — Two  chief  variants  exist,  con- 
tained in  LU  (1100  A.D.)  and  in  Egerton,  1782  B.M.  (15th  cent,). 
Considerable  differences  appear  not  only  in  the  details  of  these 
stories,  but  in  their  general  meaning.  In  if/  a wonderful  troop 
of  birds  comes  one  day  to  devastate  the  jilains  of  Emain  Macha. 
King  Conor  (Conchobhar)  mounts  his  chariot  with  his  sister 
Dechtire  to  hunt  them.  They  pursue  them  till  nightfall  in  a 
stonn  of  snow,  and  arrive  at  an  isolated  house,  inhabited  by  a 
man  and  woman.  The  woman  gives  birth  to  a son,  who  is 
carried  by  Dechtire  to  Emain  Macha.  The  child  dies,  and  in  a 
vision  by  night  Lug  mac  Ethlenn  appears  to  Dechtire  and  tells 
her  the  chihi  who  had  died  was  himself,  that  it  was  he  who  had 
arranged  all  that  had  happened  to  her,  that  she  will  bear  a child 
by  him,  and  that  he  will  be  himself  her  son.  Conor  bids  her 
marry  Siialtam  ; she  becomes  whole  and  well  again,  and  obeys 
his  behest.  She  then  bears  a child,  Setanta,  afterwards  called 
Cuelnilainn.  In  a discussion  which  follows,  the  bahe  is  formally 
handed  over  to  the  charge  of  the  chief  bard  and  warriors  of 
Ulster  to  rear,  and  to  Finnchoem,  Dechtire’s  sister,  to  foster. 

In  the  other  chief  version,  Dechtire  has  disajipeared  for  three 
years  with  fifty  maidens  ; they  return  .as  birds  to  devastate  the 
jilain  of  Emain  Macha.  Conor  and  his  warriors  follow  them. 
They  rea/;h  a hut,  which  expands  into  a noble  liouse,  inhabited 
by  a princely  young  man  and  woman.  They  learn  that  it  is  the 
house  of  Dechtire,  whom  they  do  not  recognize.  (The  young 
man  is  evidently  Lug.)  In  the  night  Dechtire  gives  birth  to  a 


boy  resembling  Conor.  He  is  called  Setanta.  The  house  seems 
to  represent  one  of  the  tumuli  on  the  Boyne,  thought  of  by  the 
people  as  fairy  haunts  or  dwellings  of  the  gods.  It  is  in  this 
direction  that  the  birds  take  flight  (Windisch,  Tr.  Texte,  i. 
134-145,  text  only  ; Summary  in  Nutt,  Vui/age  of  Bran,  ii.  72-'f4) 

(2)  The  Courtship  of  Finer  describes  Ciichulainn's  wooing  of 
his  future  wife,  and  his  long  apprenticeshi|i  to  arms  under 
Scathach,  the  Amazon  of  Alba  or  Britain  (other  versions  say 
‘ Scythia,  east  of  the  Alps  ’ ; Kuno  Meyer,  BCel  xi.  442-453,  and 
Arch.  Rev.  i.  [1888],  revised  for  E.  Hull’s  CuchuUin  Saga, 
pp.  56-84).  There  exist  separate  versions  of  Ciichulainn's  edu- 
cation with  Scathach  (cf.  Whitley  Stokes,  RCel  xxix.  1908). 

(3)  The  Tragical  Death  ofConlaech  relates  Ciichulainn’s  mortal 
combat  with  his  own  son  Conlaech,  or  Conla,  born  of  Aiff6  in 
Alba  after  Ciichulainn’s  return  to  Ireland.  He  had  left  a ring 
with  Aiff6  for  the  boy,  with  a proviso  that  he -was  never  to  reveal 
his  name  to  any  stranger.  He  learns  only  when  the  youth  is 
dying  that  it  is  his  own  son  whom  he  has  killed.  The  story  has 
a strong  resemblance  to  the  Persian  tale  of  Suhrab  and  Rustam 
(Eriu,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  113  ; C.  Brooke,  Reliques  of  Irish  Poetry, 
Dublin,  1816,  p.  363,  metrical  version). 

(4)  The  Sickbed  or  Wasting  Away  of  Cuchulainn. — Ciichu- 
lainn  deserts  Emer  for  Fand,  wife  of  Mandnnan,  who  in  a 
series  of  beautiful  poems  describes  the  glories  of  Magh  Mell, 
‘ Plain  of  Happiness,’  the  invisible  Irish  Elysium,  and  woos  him 
thither.  A dramatic  episode  at  the  close  of  the  tale  describes 
Emer’s  attempted  revenge  and  the  contest  between  the  two 
women  for  his  affection.  The  tone  is  lofty  (Windisch,  Ir.  Texte, 
i.  197-234  [text  only) ; O’Curry  in  Atlantis,  vols.  i.  and  ii.  ; 
Leahy,  Old  Irish  Romances,  i.  51  [Eng.  tr.) ; Thurneysen,  Sagen 
aus  dem  alten  Irland,  81). 

(5)  Bricriu’s  Feast. — This  is  a long  rambling  tale  founded  on 
the  motif  of  a contest  for  priority  and  for  the  carving  of  the 
‘ Champion’s  Bit’  (ed.  George  Henderson,  tor  Irish  Texts  Soc., 
vol.  ii.,  1899;  Windisch,  Ir.  Texte,  i.  254-303). 

Tales  connected  with  the  death  of  Cuchulainn  and  the  events 
immediately  preceding  and  succeeding  it  are  : the  Great  Rout 
of  Magh  Muirthemne  (S.  H.  O’Grady  in  E.  Hull’s  CuchuUin 
Saga),  Ciichulainn’s  Death  (Whitley  Stokes,  RCel  iii.  175-185), 
the  Red  Rout  of  Couall  Cernach,  the  Lay  of  the  Heads,  and 
Emer’s  Death.  The  events  leading  to  his  death  form  the  subject 
of  the  long  tale  entitled  the  ‘Battle  of  Rossnaree’  (Edmund 
Hogan,  Roy.  Ir.  Acad.,  Todd  Lectures,  vol.  iv.,  1892). 

All  accounts  agree  in  making  Ciichulainn  die 
young.  The  Ann.  Tigh.  place  his  age  at  17, — the 
usual  account, — but  MS  H.  3,17,  in  the  Library  of 
Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.,  says  : ‘ The  year  of  the  Tain  was 
the  59th  of  Ciichulainn’s  age  from  the  night  of  his 
birth  to  the  night  of  his  death.’  The  actual  be- 
heading of  Ciichulainn  is  variously  ascribed  to 
Lugaid,  son  of  Ciiroi,  whose  father  Ciichulainn  had 
slain  by  treachery,  with  the  aid  of  Ciiroi’s  adulter- 
ous wife  Blathnait,  and  to  Ere,  son  of  Cairpre,  or 
Cairbre  niafer,  who  had  been  slain  in  the  battle  of 
Rossnaree.  In  a poem  by  Cinaeth  O’Hartigan 
(ob.  975),  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  we  read : 
‘ Erc’s  mount,  whence  is  its  name  ? — Ere  was  son 
of  Cairpre  niafer,  son  of  Ros  ruadh,  king  of  Laighen 
(Leinster).  It  was  Ere  who  cut  his  head  off  Ciichu- 
lainn.’  In  revenge  for  this  deed,  Conall  cernach 
killed  Ere,  and  brought  his  head  to  Tara.  It  is 
said  that  his  sister  Acaill,  who  came  out  of  Ulster 
to  lament  her  brother,  grieved  so  sorely  for  his 
death  that  her  heart  burst  within  her.  A pathetic 
lament  for  her  is  cited  by  O’Curry  (MS  Mat.,  Ap- 
pendix, p.  514).  The  battle  of  Muirthemne,  in 
which  Ciichulainn  fell,  was  inspired  by  revenge  for 
the  deaths  of  Calatin,  Ciiroi  mac  Daire,  king  of 
Munster,  and  Cairpre.  It  was  led  by  the  sons  of 
the  slaughtered  men. 

The  Phantom  Chariot  of  Cuchulainn. — This  is  a curious  piece, 
in  which  the  old  hero  is  summoned  from  the  dead  to  testify  to 
the  truth  of  St.  Patrick’s  teaching  before  Leary,  king  of  Ireland. 
He  appears  before  the  king  in  his  old  form  and  splendour,  per- 
forming his  ‘champion  feats,’  and  beseeching  the  king  to  receive 
Christianity  (O’Beirne  Crowe,  Journ.  of  the  Kilkenny  Arch.  Soc.t 
4th  series,  1870-71). 

Among  other  tales  relating  directly  to  Ciichulainn 
are  the  following ; 

(1)  Tdin  B6  Regamna,  or  appearance  of  the  Morrigu,  the  Irish 
goddess  of  war,  to  the  hero  before  the  war  of  the  Tdin,  to  fore- 
tell  her  own  intention  to  take  part  against  him  (ed.  Windisch, 
Ir.  Texte,  ii.  ii.  241-264  [with  tr.]). 

(2)  Siege  of  Ilowth,  relating  the  extortions  and  cruelties  prac- 
tised by  Athairne,  chief  bard  of  Ulster,  on  the  Leinster  men, 
and  the  revenge  taken  by  Leinster  in  shutting  up  the  defeated 
remnant  of  the  Ulster  warriors  on  the  hill  of  Howth  (ed.  Wliitiey 
Stokes,  in  RCel  viii.  49-63). 

(3)  The  Intoxication  of  the  ITltonians,  describing  a night-raid 
made  by  tlie  warriors  of  Ulster  when  in  a state  of  intoxication, 
right  across  Ireland,  into  the  territory  of  their  enemy  Ciiroi  mac 
Daire  of  Tara-Luachra  in  Kerry,  [and  the  efforts  of  Ciiroi  to 
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destroy  them  by  persuading  them  to  enter  an  iron  house  encased 
in  wood,  which  had  beneath  it  a subterranean  chamber  fitted 
witli  inflammable  materials  (cf.  Branwen,  daughter  of  Llyr,  in 
the  Uabinogion,  and  ‘ the  Destruction  of  Dind  Righ  ’ [ed.  Whitley 
Stokes  in  ZCP  iii.]).  The  warriors  escape  by  Guchulainn’s  im- 
mense strength ; he  breaks  through  the  walls  and  lets  them  out 
(ilesca  triad,  ed.  W.  M.  Hennessy,  Boy.  Ir.  Acad.,  Todd 
Lecture  Series,  i.,  London,  1889). 

See,  further,  artt.  Celts  and  Ethics  (Celtic). 

Literature. — A large  number  of  the  tales  will  be  found  with 
text  and  Eng.  or  Germ.  tr.  in  Windisch-Stokes,  Irischc  2'exte, 
Leipzig,  1880  ff.  ; the  numbers  of  the  liCel;  Atlantis  (ed. 
by  O’Curry),  and  Kilkenny  Archceol.  Journ.  (which  contains 
some  tales  edited  by  O’Beirne  Crowe)  ; Proo.  Royal  Zn  Acad.., 
Irish  ilSS  Series,  and  Todd  Lecture  Series  ; the  ZCP\  Erin,  the 
Journal  of  the  Irish  School  of  Learning ; Irish  Texts  Soc.  vol.  ii. ; 
Archoiological  Review,  vol.  i. ; Ossianic  Soc.  vol.  v.  ; Anec. 
Oxon,,  Mediseval  and  Mod.  Series,  etc.  The  Tdin  B6  Cdalnge 
has  been  published  from  the  Book  of  Leinster  version  by  E. 
Windisch,  with  Germ,  tr.,  Leipzig,  1905;  text  (only)  of  version 
from  the  Yellow  Bk.  ofLecan  and  Leahhar  na  h Uidhre,  in  Eriu, 
vol.  i.  pts.  2 and  3,  ed.  by  Strachan  and  O’Keeffe,  Dublin,  1904, 
etc.  ; tr.  (only)  from  same  MSS  by  L.  Winifred  Faraday,  The 
Cattle  Raid  of  Cualgne,  London,  1904  ; Eng.  trs.  from  Add.  MS 
18748,  Brit.  Mus.,  by  S.  H.  O’Grady  in  Eleanor  Hull’s  The 
Cuchullin  Saga,  London,  1898,  pp.  110-227. 

English  trs.  of  a large  number  of  complete  romances  will  be 
found  in  E.  H uU’s  Cuchullin  Saga,  with  chart  of  the  tales  and  re- 
ferences; also  A.  H.  Leahy,  Heroic  Romances  of  Ireland, 2yo\s., 
1905,  and  The  Courtship\of  Ferh,  London,  1902;  German  trs.  in  R. 
Thurneysen,  Sagen  aus  dem  alien  Irland,  Berlin,  1901;  French 
trs.  in  H.  d’Arbois  de  Jubainville,  Epop6e  celtique  en  Irlande, 
Paris,  1892.  Portions  of  tales  in  E.  O’Curry,  MS  Mat.  of  anc. 
Irish  History,  Dublin,  1861,  and  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Irish,  3 vols.,  London,  1873;  J.  Rhys,  Celtic  Heathen- 
dom (Hib.  Lect.),  London,  1886 ; Nutt-Meyer,  Voyage  of  Bran, 
2 vols.,  London,  1895-97.  Lady  Gregory  gives  a free  rendering 
of  the  stories  in  her  Cuchulain  of  Muirthemne ; see  also  D. 
Hyde,  The  Story  of  Early  Gaelic  Lit.,  London,  1895,  and  Lit. 
Hist,  of  Ireland,  London,  1899;  E.  Hull,  Text-hook  of  Irish 
lAteraUire,  2 vols.,  Dublin  and  London,  1906-1908.  For  manners 
and  customs,  see  P.  W.  Joyce,  Social  History  of  Ancient  Ire- 
land, 2 vols.,  London,  1903,  and  O’Curry,  Manners  and  Customs 
(aa  above).  ELEANOR  HULL. 

CULDEES. — The  Culdees  belong  to  the  later 
history  of  the  ancient  British  Church  (see  art. 
Church  [British],  vol.  iii.  p.  631),  more  especi- 
ally in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Tlie  mystery  in 
which  they  were  enveloped  has  been  to  a great 
degree  removed  through  the  researches  of  Dr. 
William  Beeves,  published  as  an  essay  ‘ On  the 
Cele  dd,  commonly  called  Culdees’  (Trans.  Boy. 
Ir.  Acad.  xxiv.  [1873]).  The  term  ‘Culdee’  has 
grown  out  of  the  form  Culdeus,  first  coined  by 
Hector  Boece  in  his  Scotorum  Historicc,  1526  (for 
word  ‘Culdee,’  see  OED,  s.v.).  The  Irish  name 
cele  di  (mod.  Ir.  ciile  de)  corresponds  with  the 
probably  Irish  origin  of  the  Culdees.  The 
primary  meaning  of  the  common  word  die  is 
‘ companion,’  from  which  secondary  meanings  are 
derived,  such  as  ‘husband,’  ‘servant.’  Cde  Con- 
chohair,  die  Conculaind,  found  in  the  texts  of  the 
old  heroic  tales  of  Ireland,  mean  ‘ faithful  follower 
or  personal  attendant  of  Conchobhar,  or  Cfichulainn  ’ 
(see  H.  Zimmer,  Celtic  Church,  Eng.  tr.,  London, 
1902,  p.  98  ff. ).  Cele  d6,  therefore,  will  mean  ‘ com- 
panion or  faithful  servant  of  God.’  The  special 
difficulty  is  to  account  for  the  restriction  of  a term 
having  this  meaning,  and  obviously  applicable  to 
all  monks  and  anchorites  as  servants  of  God,  to 
the  comparatively  few  cases  in  which  it  is  found. ^ 
There  is  no  mention  of  the  ctle  d6  in  the  histo- 
rians Adamnan,  Cumin,  Eddi,  or  Bede  ; and  the  in- 
ference is  that  the  use  of  the  term  was  unknown  to 
them.  Beeves  says  we  may  safely  regard  ctle  d6 
as  the  Irish  translation  of  servus  Dei,  which  came 
to  be  an  ordinary  term  in  Church  writers  for 
monks,  and  became  known  to  the  Irish  through 
the  writings  of  Gregory  the  Great,  who  was  a 
favourite  author  in  Ireland.  Skene  (Celtic  Scot- 
land^, 1887,  ii.  22611'.)  endeavours  to  prove  that 
Deicola  had  the  express  meaning  of  ‘ anchorite,’ 
that  the  die  de  were  anchorites,  and  consequently 

1 A striking  parallel  in  Welsh  to  cele  di  is  the  common  word 
for  ‘hermit’ — meudwy.  Meu  is  from  the  root  wiap,  which  ai)- 
pears  in  Cornish  as  maw,  ‘boy’;  -dwy  is  for  the  older  duiu, 
genitive  of  diit,  modern  Welsh  duw,  ‘God.’ 


that  the  Irish  name  was  the  direct  derivation  of 
Deicolae  or  Colidei.  The  objection  to  both  of  these 
theories  is  the  specialized  u.se  of  the  term  die  di ; 
had  it  been  applicable  to  monks  and  anchorites  in 
general,  why  is  it  not  found  in  the  pages  of  the 
8th  cent,  historians,  whose  concern  was  with  a 
monastic  Church  ? 

There  is  no  contemporary  account  preserved  of 
the  rise  of  the  Culdees  ; our  sources  are  incidental 
and  of  late  date.*  According  to  the  Books  of 
Leinster  and  Lismore,  St.  Moling,  who  founded  the 
monastery  of  Tech  Moling  in  County  Carlow, 
entered  a society  of  Culdees.  He  died  c.  A.D.  700  ; 
and,  if  he  was  a Culdee,  he  is,  along  with  St. 
Mochuda,  among  the  earliest  whose  names  are 
on  record.  In  the  manner  of  the  Iro-Scottish 
Church,  the  Culdee  societies  were  often  composed 
of  thirteen  members— the  Prior,  or  Head  (Cenn),  or 
Abbot,  with  twelve  others,  on  the  analogy  of  Christ 
and  His  disciples.  In  very  late  times  we  find  in 
Armagh  a Prior  and  jive^  brethren  (probably  a 
diminution  in  number,  due  to  hostile  pressure). 

The  Culdees,  throughout  their  history,  are  con- 
nected with  a few  definite  localities,  although  in 
some  cases  the  evidence  is  the  mere  mention  of  the 
name  in  the  chartulary  of  a monastery.  At  first 
having  the  marks  of  ancliorites,  they  gradually 
take  on  the  appearance  of  secular  canons.  The 
Buie  of  Maelruan  (died  c.  791)  bears  the  descrip- 
tion ‘ Here  begins  the  Buie  of  the  Cele  d6.’  It  is 
preserved  in  the  Leahhar  Breac.  As  it  stands,  its 
orthography  and  grammar  prove  it  to  be  centuries 
later  than  the  8th  cent.,  but  its  original  may  go 
back  to  Maelruan.  During  Maelruan’s  lifetime  (in 
A.D.  747),  Chrodegang  composed  at  Metz  tlie  Buie 
which  formed  his  clergy  into  canons  ; and  this 
Buie  may  have  been  brought  into  Ireland  from 
Irish  establishments  on  the  Continent,  suchpas 
Honau  in  Elsass.  The  Culdees  certainly  develop 
the  appearance  of  secular  canons  ; we  find  them  fill- 
ing a subordinate  ‘ Levitical  ’ position  in  cathedral 
establishments,  chiefly  engaged  in  tlie  choral  parts 
of  the  worship  ; they  became  especially  associated 
also  with  charitable  care  of  the  sick  and  poor,  and 
the  distribution  of  alms.  The  latter  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  their  earliest  and  most  characteristic 
traits.®  The  endowments  for  these  purposes  may 
have  proved  a means  of  their  later  corruption. 
Their  affinity  with  the  regular  canons  enabled  the 
latter,  with  the  support  of  powerful  patrons,  to 
oust  them  from  their  positions.  Finally,  they  dis- 
appeared ; in  St.  Andrews,  e.g.,  they  are  named  for 
the  last  time  in  1332. 

The  only  mention  of  the  Culdees  in  England  is  in 
connexion  with  Athelstan’s  visit  to  York  in  A.D. 
936  (Colidei) ; there  is  also  a possible  reference  in 
the  cultorcs  clerici  of  a Privilege  by  King  Ethelred 
granted  to  Canterbury  (Cotton  J\lSS).  In  Wales 
they,  presumably,  appear  once  in  a reference  by 
Giraidus  Cambrensis  to  the  ‘ Coelibes  vel  Colideos  ’ 
of  the  Isle  of  Bardsey  in  the  12th  cent.  (Gir.  Camb. 
vol.  vi.  p.  124,  Bolls  Series). 

Beeves  sees  in  the  Culdees  the  disappearing 
Celtic  Church ; the  Culdees  are  the  drooping 
remnant  in  which  that  ancient  Church  finally 
succumbs.  The  present  writer  prefers  to  see  in 
them  not  an  inert  residue,  but  a recrudescence,  a 
burst  into  flame  of  the  old  Celtic  religion,  stinm- 

iThe  earliest  known  instance  of  the  combination  cUe 
(thougjh  not  in  its  technical  sense  of  ‘Culdee’)  is  in  the  gloss 
to  the  commentary  on  the  Psalms  ascribed  to  Columba  of 
Bobbio,  preserved  in  the  CM  Irish  Cod.  Metliolancnsis  (about 
850  A.D. ; ed.  Ascoli,  Codice  irlandesc  delV  Amhrosiana,  Rome, 
1878,  fol.  30  c,  3).  Here  the  Vnlg.  cuius  {Dei)  isle  est  is  llrst  ex- 
]»lained  as  equivalent  to  ‘iste  ad  ilium  pertinet,’ and  is  then 
glossed:  amal  asmherar  is  cele  dd  infer  hisin,  ‘as  it  is  said, 
“This  man  is  a servant  of  God.’” 

Von  Pllugk-Ilartung  (‘Die  KuUleer’  in  Ztschr.  f.  Kirchen- 
gesch.  xiv.  [iso’ll)  erroneously  fifteen. 

y As  to  this  point,  see  especially  Grant,  ‘The  Culdees,’ 
Scottish  Review,  1888,  p.  217ff. 
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lated  perhaps  by  conflict  with  the  rival  Koman 
institution.  The  honourable  title  die,  M comes 
from  the  people,  as  its  native  form  shows ; and  it 
must  have  been  elicited  at  the  sight  of  special 
devotion  and  piety.  A revival  of  religion  at  some 
given  period,  and  not  decay,  is  implied. 

Literature. — This  is  sufficiently  indicated  throughout  the 
article.  T.  JONES  PARRY. 

CULT,  CULTUS.— See  Religion,  Worship. 

CULTURE. — To  Bacon  the  world  is  indebted 
for  the  term,  as  well  as  for  the  philosophy  of,  culture 
(Adv.  of  Learning,  1605,  il.  xix.  2).  While  of 
itself  the  notion  of  culture  may  be  broad  enough 
to  express  all  forms  of  spiritual  life  in  man, — 
intellectual,  religious,  ethical, — it  is  best  under- 
stood intensively  as  humanity’s  effort  to  assert 
its  inner  and  independent  being.  This  effort  is 
observed  in  a series  of  contrasts,  due  to  the  division 
of  man’s  functions  into  intellectual  and  activistic. 
The  most  general  contrast  is  that  between  nature 
and  spirit,  with  its  dualism  of  animality  and 
humanity.  With  the  ideal  of  culture,  man  is  led 
to  live  a life  of  contemplation  rather  than  one  of 
conquest,  while  his  attention  is  directed  towards 
the  remote  rather  than  towards  the  immediate. 
Viewed  socially,  culture  is  contrasted  with  in- 
dustrial occupation,  the  two  differing  in  their 
valuation  of  work.  From  the  social  standpoint, 
again,  the  culturist  inclines  towards  egoism,  as  in 
a ‘culte  du  moi’  (Maurice  Barrfes),  instead  of 
towards  altruism.  In  estimating  the  value  of 
culture,  the  standard  is  usually  the  eudsemonistic 
one : it  is  asked  whether  the  life  of  thinking  or 
the  life  of  doing  is  better  calculated  to  give  man 
happiness,  or  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  soul. 
The  treatment  of  the  culture-problem  is  to  be 
conducted  in  connexion  with  the  culture-con- 
sciousness of  an  individual  or  a nation,  rather  than 
by  means  of  any  objective  memorial,  like  an  order 
of  architecture,  a type  of  sculpture,  or  a school  of 
poetry  or  painting.  Such  an  introverting  method 
is  qualified  to  express  the  essence  of  Classicism 
and  Romanticism, — the  two  types  of  Western 
culture-activity, — just  as  it  is  sufficient  to  discern 
the  culture-motive  in  a man  of  genius,  like 
Michelangelo  or  Goethe.  That  which  culture 
seeks  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  strivings  and 
ideals  of  a favoured  nation  and  a gifted  soul. 

I.  History  of  culturf-consciousness.— Hot 
until  the  dawn  of  modern  times  was  the  supremacy 
of  intellectualism  called  in  question,  or  the  prob- 
lem of  culture  raised.  Brahmanism  postulated 
enliglitenment  as  the  means  of  salvation ; Paganism 
looked  to  the  intellect  to  give  man  happiness ; 
Scholasticism  pledged  its  belief  in  conceptual 
doctrines.  It  is  true  that  the  Preacher  of  the  Old 
Testament  bewailed  much  study  and  the  endless 
making  of  books,  in  the  fear  that  the  increase  of 
knowledge  was  the  increase  of  sorrow  (Ec  1'®), 
while  Stoicism  sought  to  turn  from  dialectics  to 
ethics ; nevertheless,  humanity  waited  until  the 
coming  of  modern  times  before  it  directly  re- 
pudiated its  intellectual  life.  Although  the  term 
modernus  Avas  introduced  in  the  6th  cent,  by 
Cassiodonis  ( Variarum,  iv.  51),  and  used  effectively 
bv  Roger  Bacon  (Eucken,  Gesch.  der  philosoph. 
Terminologie,  Leipzig,  1879,  p.  169),  modernness  in 
the  form  of  culture-consciousness  was  not  expressed 
until  Francis  Bacon  inquired  concerning  the  nature 
and  advantages  of  letters.  Ilis  ])rofessed  aim  in 
the  Advancement  of  Learning  being  to  fashion  a 
perfect  ‘globe  of  knowledge’  (il.  xxv.),  he  prepaied 
the  way  for  this  by  arguments  drawn  from  sources 
sacred  and  secubar. 

liiblioal  tradiUon  informs  iia  tliat  the  day  on  which  God 
rested  and  ‘ contenii>lated  liis  own  works’  was  hlessed  above 
the  six  days  of  labour,  while  the  primary  work  of  njan  in  the 


Garden  of  Eden  was  intellectual,  in  that  it  consisted  in  viewing 
and  naming  God’s  creatures.  Moses  was  praised  for  his 
Egyptian  learning  ; Solomon  for  his  wisdom  ; w’hile  the  advent 
of  the  Saviour  witnessed  the  subduing  of  ignorance  among  the 
doctors  of  the  law  ; and  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  was  expressed 
by  the  gift  of  tongues,  ‘which  are  but  vehicvla  sdentiae.' 
With  Apostles  and  Fathers  the  same  intellectualism  prevailed 
(ib.  I.  vi.).  As  to  human  ijroofs,  mythology  shows  how  founders 
of  States  were  but  demi-gods,  while  inventors  of  new  arts  were 
among  the  gods  themselves ; moreover,  ancient  history  reveals 
the  superiority  of  such  thinkers  as  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Cicero, 
over  their  contemporaries  Xenophon,  Alexander,  Cjesar 
(ib.  vii.). 

Bacon’s  own  estimate  of  culture,  while  often  ex- 
pressed so  as  to  shoAV  the  greater  ‘dignity’  of 
thought,  seems  to  consist  of  eudfemonism,  inasmuch 
as  it  extols  learning  for  its  power  to  please — to 
promote,  indeed,  the  interests  of  the  suavissima 
vita  {ib.  viii.  2,  etc.).  The  Novum  Organum  (1620) 
asserts,  not  ‘ Knowledge  is  pleasure,’  but  ‘ Scientia 
est  potentia  ’ ; its  aim  was  to  indicate  man’s 
ability  to  rule  by  means  of  knowledge,  so  that, 
instead  of  emphasizing  the  eesthetical  in  culture, 
it  tended  to  surrender  the  latter  to  industrialism. 
With  such  a presentation  of  the  culture-problem, 
and  the  accompanying  emphasis  upon  the  ‘work 
of  contemplation,’  Bacon,  who  was  a Renaissance 
thinker,  made  possible  the  three-fold  development 
of  modern  intellectual  life  in  the  ages  of  En- 
lightenment (1625-1789),  of  ^Romanticism  (1781- 
1857),  of  Realism  (1857-present  day). 

I.  The  Enlightenment.— On  the  aesthetic  side, 
the  Enlightenment  fostered  Classicism,  although 
its  oAvn  rationalistic  spirit,  political  earnestness, 
and  relentless  criticism  of  religion  removed  it 
from  the  influences  of  the  Graces.  In  its  own 
Avay,  the  Enlightenment  developed  a static  system 
of  natural  religion  (Herbert),  of  natural  rights 
(Grotius),  as  also  a naturalistic  system  of  ethics 
(Hobbes)  and  of  knowledge  (Locke).  Spinoza 
expressed  the  spirit  of  the  age  Avhen  he  declared 
the  highest  motive  in  man  to  be  rational  and 
disinterested  love  of  God  (‘  amor  Dei  intellectualis  ’ 
[Ethiea,  1677,  V.  xxxii.]). 

This  blind  rationalism,  however,  was  destined  to 
undergo  repudiation,  and  in  the  Counter-Enlighten- 
ment of  Rousseau,  Vico,  Lessing,  and  Herder  the 
culture-problem  Avas  rehabilitated.  Where  Bacon 
had  had  behind  him  the  free  aestheticism  of  the 
Renaissance,  Rousseau  was  confronted  by  the 
formal  culture  of  Classicism,  Avhose  raffinements 
he  felt  called  upon  to  denounce.  Taking  a stand 
at  once  eudsemonistic  and  socialistic,  he  declared 
that  unha2)piness  and  injustice  were  attributable 
to  man’s  departure  from  nature.  This  was  the 
theme  of  his  Discours  sur  les  sciences  et  les  arts 
(1750),  where  he  discussed  the  question  Avhether 
the  establishment  of  culture  had  been  for  man’s 
Avell-being — only  to  conclude  negatively,  on  the 
ground  that  art  and  science  weaken  the  original 
virtues  of  humanity.  In  his  Discours  sur  Vorigine 
et  les  fondements  de  Vinigaliti.  parmi  les  homines 
(1753),  his  vieAV  is  social  rather  than  eudaemonistic, 
inasmuch  as  he  attributes  injustice  to  the  in- 
tellectualistic  programme,  which,  involving  the 
more  rapid  advance  of  some  beyond  others,  had 
brought  about  inequality  even  Avhere  it  had 
furthered  the  progress  of  impersonal  science  and 
art.  Hence  the  maxim,  ‘ Retournons  k la  nature.’ 
La  nouvelle  Hildise  (1761)  breathes  a yearning  for 
the  idyllic  condition  of  man’s  nature-life,  Avhile 
flmile  (1762)  deduces  a system  of  education  which, 
recognizing  that  man  cannot  return  to  nature  and 
.abide  there,  advises  a natural  method  of  mental 
develojunent,  a restoration  of  nature  to  man  rather 
than  a return  of  man  to  nature. 

Where  Bacon  and  Rousseau  had  considered  the 
I)ractical  worth  of  culture  for  individual  hapi)iness 
and  social  Avell-being,  Vico  and  Herder  sought  to 
show  how  essential  to  humanity  is  an  ever- 
enlarging  mental  life  which,  if  based  upon  nature, 
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advances  beyond  it.  Vico’s  iSciewza  wMom  (1725) — 
a work  at  least  half  a century  in  advance  of  its 
age — postulated  the  ideal  of  a unified  humanity, 
whose  organic  nature,  as  conceived  by  Vico, 
contrasted  strikingly  and  pleasantly  with  the 
mechanical  views  of  society  peculiar  to  the  En- 
lightenment. Vico,  who  discovered  that  primitive 
language  and  literature  are  poetical,  describes  the 
developing  culture-consciousness  of  the  race  by 
distinguishing  three  periods — mythological,  heroic, 
human — wherein  are  found  three  kinds  of  language, 
as  also  three  ideals  of  social  life. 

Lessing,  who^barely  escaped  the  rationalism  of 
the  Enlightenment,  relaxed  sufficiently  to  produce 
his  booklet,  Erziehung  des  Menschengeschlechts 
(1780,  tr.  Robertson^,  1896),  wherein  the  religious 
consciousness  is  conceived  of  as  a Divine  revela- 
tion, unfolding  its  intellectual  nature  in  such  a 
way  as  to  evince  the  ideas  of  God  as  a unity,  and 
the  soul  as  immortal.  While  Lessing  carries  on 
his  discussion  in  a humanistic  fashion,  he  does  not 
fail  to  emphasize  the  rationalistic  element  embodied 
in  the  revelation  of  God  and  the  soul  as  ideas. 
Herder’s  Ideen  zur  Philos,  der  Gesch.  der  Menschheit 
(1790-1792)  involves  Lessing’s  ideas  of  progress 
and  Vico’s  ideal  of  humanity  as  one,  while  itself 
isolating  the  idea  of  Humanitdts-Bildung.  The 
peculiarity  of  Herder’s  work  is  that  in  it  the 
culture-concept  operates  in  a naturalistic  manner, 
involving  the  notion  of  a continuity  of,  rather  than 
a conflict  between,  the  natural  below  and  the 
spiritual  above,  whereby  the  inner  life  of  humanity 
is  developed  from  the  outer  order  of  things. 
Herder  introduces  certain  stages  of  development 
from  nature-peoples  to  culture-peoples,  and  thus 
tends  to  make  his  plan  more  plausible. 

The  rationalism  that  had  marked  the  early 
Enlightenment  was  reproduced  in  the  ideals  of 
Classicism,  although  the  organization  of  aesthetical 
science  by  Burke  and  Baumgarten  tended  to  soften 
its  conceptualism.  The  significance  of  Classicism 
was  apprehended  by  Winckelmann,  who  found  in 
it  the  exaltation  of  reason  and  the  idealization 
of  beauty ; and,  in  his  mind,  classic  con- 
sciousness expressed  the  free  rather  than  the 
characteidstic,  the  static  rather  than  the  dynamic. 
In  this  spirit,  he  frames  his  memorable  definition 
of  beauty : ‘ According  to  this  notion,  beauty 
should  be  like  the  purest  water,  which,  the  less 
taste  it  has,  is  regarded  as  the  most  healthful 
because  it  is  free  from  foreign  elements  ’ ( Werke, 
Dresden,  1808-25,  bk.  iv.  ch.  ii.  § 23).  Winckelmann 
thus  seeks  to  express  the  classic  ideal  as  a purely 
intellectual  and  formal  one,  which  will  appear  in 
connexion  with  two  other  utterances  almost  as 
famous  as  the  above  appreciation  of  the  classic. 
In  the  one  he  praises  the  simplicity  of  classic 
beauty  as  a rare  wine  drunk  from  a transparent 
glass  (ib.  § 19) ; in  the  other  he  likens  the  antique 
ideal  of  beauty  to  a spirit  drawn  from  the  material 
order  as  by  fire  (ib.  § 22).  Lessing’s  Laokoon 
(1766) — its  very  title  pledging  it  to  Classicism — 
exalts  the  ideal  of  Apollo  by  limiting  art  and 
culture  to  the  beautiful.  This  aesthetic  reason  is 
given  to  explain  why  Laokoon  does  not  scream, 
although  Lessing,  in  styling  his  work  ‘ an  essay  on 
the  limits  of  poetry  and  painting,’  was  aware  that 
in  plastic  the  idea  of  the  temporal  and  changing 
is  out  of  place.  With  the  appearance  of  Kant’s 
Critique  of  P%ire  Reason  (1781)  and  the  French 
Revolution  (1789),  the  Enlightenment  was  virtually 
ended,  although  its  efl'ect  did  not  at  once  pass 
away. 

2.  Romanticism. — The  age  of  culture  began  as 
Kant  emerged  from  rationalism,  and  by  means  of 
philosophic  criticism  transcended  the  conceptual 
views  of  the  Enlightenment.  In  the  Critique, 
Kant  used  the  term  ‘ culture  ’ when  he  said : 


‘ Metaphysics  is  the  completion  of  the  whole 
culture  of  reason’  (Muller’s  tr.^.  New  York,  1896, 
p.  730);  yet  it  was  the  Critique  of  Judgment 
(1790)  which,  by  means  of  its  new  aesthetic  norms, 
was  destined  to  take  its  place  in  the  history  of 
culture.  Kant’s  theory  of  beauty  and  taste,  as 
‘ that  which  pleases  universally  without  req\iiring 
a concept’  (Bernard’s  tr.  1892,  p.  67),  expresses  the 
nature  of  culture  as  the  intellectual  life  of  man 
apprehended  intuitively.  Kant’s  intellectualism, 
far  more  original  and  valuable  than  his  moralism, 
is  thus  expressed  in  a system  of  transcendentalism ; 
and  it  was  this  transcendental  element  that  afl'ected 
the  romantic  school  of  philosophy  and  poetry. 

Schiller,  alive  to  the  intellectualistic  in  Kant, 
was  not  unaffected  by  his  heroic  and  relentless 
moralism,  which  he  glorified  in  his  essay  Ueber 
Anmuth  u.  Wiirde  (1793),  although  here  he  seeks 
to  transcend  both  Goethean  grace  of  sense  and 
Kantian  dignity  of  ethics,  by  means  of  the  ideal 
of  humanity  as  the  ‘ Zusammenstimmung  zwischen 
dem  Sittlichen  und  Sinnlichen  ’ ( Werke,  ed.  Hempel, 
1868-74,  XV.  213).  Schiller’s  use  of  the  term  ‘Kultur’ 
is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  Brief e uber  die 
aesthet.  Erziehung  des  Menschen  (1795),  where  he 
comments  on  the  harmonious  culture  of  the  Greeks 
(Let.  vi.),  distinguishes  theoretical,  practical,  and 
sesthetical  forms  (Lett,  ix.-x.),  and  discusses  the 
practical  value  of  culture  (Let.  xxi.).  Believing 
that  the  end  of  human  existence  is  to  be  con- 
ceived ethically,  and  yet  realizing  that  man  is  by 
nature  a creature  of  sense,  Schiller  seeks  to  account 
for  the  culture,  or  aesthetic  education,  of  mankind 
by  distinguishing  three  stages— physical,  aestheti- 
cal, and  moral  (Let.  xxiv.).  Thus,  in  achieving 
his  moral  destiny,  man  uses  the  aesthetical  as  the 
mean  and  mediator  between  the  extremes  of  the 
physical  and  the  ethical,  urges  Schiller,  just  as 
Lessing  had  sought  to  account  for  the  rational 
education  of  man  by  means  of  religion.  Schiller’s 
confidence  in  culture,  as  expressed  in  the  Aesthet. 
Bildung,  seems  to  abate  somewhat  in  his  Essay 
Uber  naive  und  sentimentalische  Bichtung  (1796), 
where,  like  Rousseau,  whom  he  mentions  ap- 
provingly (Werke,  xv.  506),  he  signalizes  a return 
to  nature,  or  the  naive — a term  of  special  signi- 
ficance with  the  French  (ib.  487).  ‘Sentimental’ 
is  borrowed  from  the  English  of  Sterne,  whom  also 
Schiller  does  not  fail  to  mention  (ib.  480).  The 
evils,  rather  than  the  benefits,  of  culture  are  dis- 
cussed in  this  study  of  culture-types  (ib.  483),  and 
the  whole  essay,  praising  antiquity  for  its  objective 
naivctt,  values  the  sentimental  only  as  it  sincerely 
seeks  nature.  The  distinction  between  naive  and 
sentimental  forms  of  culture  is  based  upon  nature  ; 
hence  Schiller  says  : ‘ The  poet  either  is  nature  or 
he  seeks  her.  One  makes  a naive  poet,  the  other 
a sentimental  one’  (ib.  492).  Genius  consists  in 
naivett,  and  only  as  the  genius  is  naive  can  he 
exist  (ib.  479).  Homer  among  the  ancients  and 
Shakespeare  among  moderns  are  esteemed  naive 
poets,  because  they  apprehended  nature  immedi- 
ately (ib.  488).  Upon  the  cultural  basis  of  naive 
and  sentimental,  Schiller  distinguishes  three  forms 
of  poetry — idyllic,  satirical,  and  elegiac.  Idyllic 
poetry  is  of  the  naive  order,  because  it  expresses 
the  immediate  sense  of  nature  in  the  feeling  of 
joy.  ‘The  poet  is  satirical  when  he  takes  as  his 
subject  the  alienation  of  man  from  nature,  and  the 
contradiction  between  the  real  and  ideal  ’ (ib.  497). 
Where  satire  is  sharp,  elegiac  poetry  is  sad,  being 
the  poet’s  lament  over  the  loss  of  nature  in  an 
age  of  culture.  While  Schiller  seems  to  condemn 
culture  and  modernness,  while  he  appears  to  pos- 
tulate paganism  as  the  true  life  of  humanity,  he  is 
careful  to  express  the  thought  that  above  both 
naive  and  sentimental  there  is  a third  form  of  in- 
tellectual life  to  be  viewed  as  ideal  culture,  which 
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shall  have  pover  to  restore  to  humanity  its  lost 
unity  (ib.  492  f.). 

As  prophet  of  the  Romantic  School,  Friedrich 
Schlegel  felt  the  force  of  Kant’s  transcendentalism, 
but  was  more  inclined  to  base  his  culture  upon  the 
Ego  of  Fichte,  and,  while  he  apjjreciated  Schiller’s 
aesthetics  of  the  naive,  he  himself  showed  a dis- 
position to  adopt  the  sentimental,  or  romantic, 
culture  of  the  infinite.  In  Schlegel’s  mind,  Goethe’s 
Wilhelm  Meister,  the  French  Revolution,  and 
Fichte’s  Wissenschaftslehre  were  the  three  grea;test 
tendencies  of  the  age  {Jugendschriften,  ed.  J.  Minor, 
1882;  Athenmum,  %2\Q) ; from  them  may  be  traced 
a triple ifomanfe'/c — poetical,  political,  philosophical, 
in  form.  Fichte  himself  was  an  ardent  believer  in 
culture ; coming  after  the  French  Revolution  and 
postulating  constructive  material  culture,  he  con- 
trasts strikingly  with  Rousseau.  In  his  Beitrdge 
zurBerichtigunguberdiefranzds.  Revolution,  1793, 
the  term  ‘Cultur’  is  of  frequent  occurrence;  it  is 
identified  Avith  the  inner  freedom  and  rationality 
of  Kantianism.  No  human  sensation  or  impulse, 
no  action  or  passion,  is  esteemed  of  value  unless  it 
makes  for  culture,  or  the  exercise  of  all  man’s 
poAvers  toAvards  complete  freedom  as  a goal  ( Werke, 
Leipzig,  1846-47,  vi.  86).  In  the  State,  the  culture 
of  freedom  should  be  the  aim,  declares  Fichte  {ib. 
101),  Avhile  the  true  fatherland  is  that  State  which 
is  the  most  highly  cultured  {ib.  vii.  212).  Such 
Avas  Fichte’s  OAvn  culture-philosophy.  Yet  the 
Fichtean  element  that  appealed  to  the  Romanticist 
Avas  the  Ego,  whose  free  activity  Avas  for  Fichte 
the  leading  principle  of  all  culture.  Schlegel, 
hoAvever,  develops  romantic  culture  by  emphasizing 
the  msthetical  activity  of  the  Ego,  Avhence  he  de- 
rives his  doctrine  of  Ironie,  the  watchword  of 
Romanticism.  In  essence,  Ironie  consists  in  a 
Avork  of  self-creation  and  self-destruction,  due 
to  the  Ego’s  striving  after  an  impossible  ideal 
{Athenaeum,  §51).  In  poetry,  this  subjectivism  is 
called  transcendental  Avhere  it  begins  as  satire 
Avith  its  contrast  betAveen  ideal  and  real,  changes 
to  the  sadness  of  elegy,  and  ends  as  an  idyll  Avhich 
identifies  the  tAvo  {ib.  § 228).  Where  Schiller  used 
‘sentimental,’  Schlegel  employs  ‘transcendental,’ 
of  Avhich  style  he  considers  Dante  the  prophet, 
Shakespeare  the  centre,  and  Goethe  the  climax — 
‘der  grosse  Dreiklang  der  modernen  Poesie’  {ib. 
§ 247).  In  thus  styling  Shakespeare  transcendental, 
Schlegel  invests  Schiller’s  ‘naive’  and  ‘senti- 
mental’ Avith  the  historical  sense  of  ancient  and 
modem — an  idea  carried  out  systematically  in  Die 
Grieehen  und  Romer  (1797).  Grecian  poetry,  de- 
clares Schlegel,  begins  with  nature  and  aims  to 
reach  beauty  through  culture  (p.  10) ; modern 
poetry  aims  at  subjective  aesthetical  poAver  rather 
than  objective  beauty  (p.  79),  whence  arises  a 
striving  after  the  poetical  as  something  transcen- 
dental, a ‘Sehnsucht’  Avhich  is  destined  to  remain 
unsatisfied  (p.  103).  This  type  of  poetry  contrasts 
strikingly  Avith  the  compact  culture-consciousness 
of  Classicism,  Avherein  ‘ Kunstpoesie  ’ and  ‘Natur- 
pocsie  ’ are  in  complete  harmony  {Athcnceum,  § 252). 
Thus,  as  the  culture-consciousness  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment had  arisen  in  England,  that  of  Romanticism 
h.as  been  seen  to  have  originated  in  Germany. 
There  Avas,  of  course,  a French  Classicism  and  a 
French  Romanticism,  but  perhaps  the  most  direct 
contribution  to  culture  that  Franco  Avas  to  make  is 
found  in  tlie  third  period — that  of  Realism. 

3.  Realism. — 'I'he  inception  of  the  Realistic,  or 
Natur.'ilistic,  movement  may  he  noted  as  early  as 
J831,  Avhen  Henri  Reyle  (de  Stendhal)  jn'oduced 
liis  Be  Rouge  et  le  noir.  Tliis  Naturalism,  or 
‘ Rcylismc,’  as  its  author  styled  it,  involved  a 
direct  (;goisrn  and  an  indirect  nihilism,  destined  to 
open  t he  modern  mind  to  ncAV  vicAVS  and  values  in 
the  intellectual  Avorld.  Reyle  Avas  analyzed  and 


classified  by  the  aid  of  Taine  in  1857,  Zola  in  1880, 
and  Paul  Rourget  in  1883  (Huneker,  Egoists,  1909, 
p.  4 f. ).  Another  root  of  this  realism  is  found  in 
Flaubert,  Avhose  Madame  Bovary  (1857)  resulted 
in  a culture-philosophy  called  ‘ Bovaryisme,’  or 
Illusionism,  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  acknow- 
ledged realism  of  Flaubert.  Another  frank  attempt 
to  be  realistic  appeared  with  Baudelaire’s  Fleurs 
du  mal  (1857)  under  the  head  of  ‘Satanisme.’ 
These  three  tendencies  re-appear  in  the  rhapsodies 
of  the  German  ‘superman, ’Nietzsche,  AvhoAvas  prob- 
ably affected  no  less  thoroughly  by  Max  Stirner’s 
The  Ego  and  his  Own  (1845),  Avhich  delivers  its 
author  from  both  pagan  Classicism  and  Christian 
Romanticism,  Avhife  it  rivals  the  early  Christians’ 
‘ contemptus  mundi  ’ by  its  contempt  for  spirit  and 
truth  (see  pp.  464,  478, 484).  This  egoistic  nihilism 
and  activism,  involving  the  transmutation  of  indi- 
vidualistic and  social  standards  of  value,  was 
originally  pursued  by  Nietzsche  in  the  milder  form 
of  Romanticism,  due  to  the  influence  of  Wagner’s 
music,  which  Nietzsche  employs  to  explain  the 
origin  of  Greek  tragedy.  Where  both  Classi- 
cism and  Romanticism  had  agreed  in  regarding 
Grecian  culture  in  the  form  of  Apollonian  calm- 
ness, Nietzsche,  who  Avas  guided  by  the  dynamic 
ideal  of  musical  art,  and  Avho  had  profited  by 
Schopenhauer’s  distinction  betAveen  intellect  and 
Avill,  introduced  the  idea  of  a Dionysiac  element, 
in  accordance  with  Avhich  the  intellectual  realm 
of  culture  and  refinement  A\'as  set  off  against 
the  voluntaristic  one  of  barbarism  and  passion. 
Nietzsche  had  carefully  noted  Schiller’s  use  of 
‘naive,’  and  had  also  appreciated  its  significance 
in  the  psychology  of  Classicism ; nevertheless,  he 
Avas  anxious  to  show  that  the  Greeks  had  achieved 
the  naive  of  Apollo  only  by  a mighty  conquest 
over  the  barbaric  and  titanic  of  Dionysus  {Die 
Geburt  der  Tragbdie,  1886,  § 3).  To  Schiller’s 
naive  poets,  Homer  and  Shakespeare,  he  adds  the 
name  of  the  artist  Raphael,  Avhose  ‘Transfigura- 
tion ’ reveals,  in  art-symbolism,  the  eternal  sorroAV 
and  contradiction  of  the  Avorld,  expressed  as  it  is 
on  the  loAver  and  darker  half  of  the  canvas,  Avhich 
portrays  the  struggles  of  the  possessed,  and  the 
vision  of  peace  and  intelligence  shining  in  the 
transfiguration  above  {ib.  § 4).  But,  Avith  his  desire 
to  conceive  of  culture  in  the  activistic  fashion 
peculiar  to  the  art  of  music,  he  seems  to  have 
approved  of  the  Dionysiac  and  to  have  welcomed 
its  entrance  into  modern  culture  {ib.  § 19).  Follow- 
ing Nietzsche,  Sudermann  has  elaborated  a kind 
of  culture-philosophy  Avhich,  Avhile  attracted  by 
the  Grecian  sense  of  harmony,  agrees  Avith  SchUler 
in  its  Apollonian  view  (see,  e.g..  The  Joy  of  Living, 
tr.  Wharton,  1907,  Act  i.),  but  which  is  perhaps 
more  ready  to  assert  that,  after  all,  the  will  is 
so  superior  to  the  intellect  that  the  passions  are 
destined  to  triumph  over  the  spirit  in  man.  This 
supremacy  of  the  Dionysiac  seems  to  explain  the 
sensuality  and  irrationalism  of  man,  Avho  accounts 
for  his  viciousness  by  saying,  ‘ Es  ist  das  Heiden- 
thum  in  uns’  (cf.  Axelrod,  H.  Sudermann,  eine 
Studie,  1907,  p.  63). 

The  realistic  culture  that  signified  a kind  of 
Dionysiac  revolt  against  conventionality  was  ac- 
companied by  the  criticism  of  various  nationalities 
by  cultured  patriots.  In  Russia,  Turgenieff  made 
ide.al  Avar  upon  society  under  the  romantic  banner 
of  ‘Nihilism’  {Fathers  and  Children,  1861,  tr. 
Ilapgood,  1907,  ch.  v.),  and  repudiated  his  country 
for  its  lack  of  ideas  : 

‘ Our  dear  mother,’  says  he,  ‘ Orthodox  Russia,  might  sink 
down  to  the  nethermost  hell,  and  not  a single  tack,  not  a single 
>in  would  be  disturbed,  . . . because  even  the  samovar,  linden- 
)ast  slippers,  shaft-arch,  and  the  knout — these  renowned  pro- 
ducts of  ours — were  not  invented  by  us ’ (.SmoSe,  tr.  Hapgood, 
1907,  ch.  xiv.). 

In  Norway,  Ibsen  used  egoism  and  nihilism  to 
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arouse  his  country  to  a sense  of  intellectual  self- 
respect.  In  Brand  (1865)  he  idealizes  the  Nor- 
wegian ; in  Peer  Gynt  (1867)  he  satirizes  him ; 
while  in  Emperor  and  Galilean  (1873)  he  seeks  to 
indicate  the  coming  of  a ‘ third  empire  ’ of  selfhood, 
destined  to  supersede  the  ‘ Christian  empire  of  the 
spirit,’  as  that  had  overcome  the  ‘pagan  empire 
of  the  flesh’  (Pt.  ii.  Act  iii.  Sc.  iv.).  In  America, 
where  the  national  consciousness  was  absorbed  by 
activity  and  weighed  down  by  Puritanism  and 
Philistinism,  the  call  to  culture  was  sounded  long 
ago  by  the  free  spirit  of  Emerson.  His  address, 
The  American  Scholar  (1837),  contains  an  ideal 
programme  for  the  promotion  of  national  culture  ; 
and  in  a spirit  at  once  Athenian  and  American, 
he  discusses  the  influences  of  nature,  literature, 
and  activity,  which  promote  the  culture  of  ‘ Man 
Thinking,’  while  he  also  emphasizes  the  scholar’s 
duty  toward  his  age,  which,  in  Emerson’s  mind, 
was  no  longer  the  classic  or  romantic,  but  the 
philosophical  one.  In  far  dill'erent  manner  from 
the  Apollonian  and  Socratic  serenity  of  Emerson, 
Poe  emphasized  the  Dionysiac  in  the  form  of  the 
morbid  and  mysterious  with  their  inherent  sense  of 
contradiction.  The  significance  of  Poe  was  really 
that  of  the  decadence  that  later  was  to  repudiate 
Realism.  This  was  to  come  about  through  Baude- 
laire, but  was  not  to  become  effectual  until  the 
end  of  the  19th  century,  with  Verlaine,  Mallarm(i, 
Villiersderisle-Adam,Huysmans,andMaeterlinck, 
as  well  as  Swinburne.  The  culture-consciousness  of 
the  decadence,  dissatisfied  with  the  limitations  of 
Realism,  made  use  of  the  morbid,  the  vicious,  and 
the  mysterious  in  order  to  sound  anew  the  depths 
of  the  soul.  By  means  of  symbolism,  it  sought 
to  find  something  objective  to  express  the  psycho- 
logical profundity  that  it  aflected.  In  the  north, 
this  symbolism  was  developed  systematically  by 
Ibsen. 

But  by  far  the  most  systematic  culturist  critique 
of  national  life  was  carried  on  by  Mattliew  Arnold, 
who  was  sufficiently  nihilistic  and  egoistic  in  spirit 
to  entitle  his  work  Culture  and  Anarchy  (1869), 
and  who  was  sufficiently  radical  to  direct  it  against 
Protestantism  and  ‘Hebraism.’  Arnold’s  method 
was  that  of  a free  Socratism,  in  the  course  of  whose 
application  he  finds  it  expedient  to  praise  Plato 
and  St.  Paul  for  their  intellectualism  (ch.  iv.), 
and  Lessing  and  Herder  for  their  spirit  of  national 
culture.  Calling  himself  a ‘ man  without  a phil- 
osophy,’ Arnold  was  possessed  of  sufficient  con- 
ceptualism to  treat  culture  to  an  analysis  of  its 
four-fold  root,  whence  he  regards  it:  (1)  as  an 
internal  condition  of  humanity  rather  than  ani- 
mality ; (2)  as  a growing  and  becoming  rather  than 
a resting  and  a having  ; (3)  while  it  was  so  general 
as  to  advance  mankind  rather  than  the  mere  indi- 
vidual, within  whom  (4)  it  consisted  of  an  expansion 
of  all  his  powers,  instead  of  some  one  in  particular, 
as  the  religious  (ch.  i. ).  This  broad  humanistic  cul- 
ture Arnold  identifies  with  something  suggestive  of 
Schiller’s  ‘grace  and  dignity,’  by  calling  it  ‘sweet- 
ness and  light’ — an  expression  which  he  borrows 
from  Swift,  as  Schiller  had  borrowed  from  Sterne. 
In  contrast  with  his  nation’s  ‘ faith  in  machinery,’ 
Arnold  exercises  a faith  in  culture,  by  means  of 
which  he  is  led  to  say  that  the  England  of  his  own 
day  was  little  in  comparison  with  the  England  of 
Elizabeth  (ih.).  This  sesthetical  reflexion  upon 
the  industrial  age  of  coal  was  accompanied  by  a 
critique  of  the  moralistic,  or  Puritanical,  carried 
on  in  connexion  with  the  distinction  between  Hel- 
lenism, with  its  ‘spontaneity  of  consciousness,’ 
and  Hebraism,  -with  its  ‘ strictness  of  conscience  ’ 
— one  the  principle  of  thinking,  the  other  of  doing 
(ch.  iv. ).  Arnold’s  philosophy  of  history,  observing 
that  Europe  has  been  subjected  to  a double  treat- 
ment of  culture  and  civilization,  places  Hellenism 


at  the  head  of  spiritual  development  in  the  West, 
while  it  accounts  for  its  failure  to  rule  by  calling 
it  ‘ premature,’  whence  Hebraism  was  enabled 
to  govern  the  world.  With  the  supremacy  of 
Hebraism,  which  Arnold  treats  more  kindly  than 
Nietzsche  treated  Christianity  Avhen  he  saw  its 
‘ transvaluation  of  pagan  values,’  there  comes  a 
Renaissance  revival  of  Hellenism,  which,  like 
original  Hellenism,  so  suffered  from  lax  morals 
that  Hebraism,  in  the  form  of  Puritanism,  was 
again  called  upon  to  rule  by  means  of  strict  obedi- 
ence (ib. ).  Believing  that  Hellenic  sweetness  and 
light  is  the  one  thing  needful,  Arnold  believes  also 
that  it  may  further  the  cause  of  Hebraism,  which 
can  only  gain  from  an  infusion  of  Socrates’  ‘dis- 
interested play  of  consciousness’  (ch.  v.).  Indeed, 
Hebraism  seems  never  to  have  relinquished  its  hold 
upon  Arnold,  who,  in  Literature  and  Dogma  (1875), 
esteemed  ‘ conduct  as  three-fourths  of  human  life  ’ ; 
hence  we  may  speak  of  his  Hellenizing  culture 
as  ‘ morality  touched  with  sweetness  and  light.’ 
Without  appreciating  the  strength  of  Arnold’s 
sentiments,  popular  culture  is  now  busy  with  the 
more  entertaining  features  of  science,  art,  and 
philosophy,  its  devotees  being  organized  into  groups 
not  without  resemblance  to  \A\&  Pr6cieuses  Itidicules 
and  the  Femmes  Savantes  of  three  hundred  years 
ago. 

II.  The  problem  of  culture.— As  the  defini- 
tion of  culture  has  implied,  the  contrast  between 
nature  and  spirit,  animality  and  humanity,  activity 
and  contemplation,  inner  and  outer,  immediate  and 
remote,  contains  a problem  for  the  human  species 
which  belongs  to  nature,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
contemplates  a trans-natural  or  spiritual  goal  for 
humanity.  The  most  essential  element  in  the 
psychology  of  culture  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
intellect  and  the  will,  with  the  accompanying 
contrast  between  the  life  of  culture  and  that  of 
activity.  With  the  question  presented  upon  the 
intellectualistico-voluntaristic  basis,  the  two  re- 
maining problems  of  humanity  and  happiness  will 
follow  in  a natural  order. 

I.  Culture  and  activity. — When  contrasted  with 
the  outer  life  of  activism,  the  interior  and  con- 
templative character  of  culture  assumes  the  form 
of  an  intense  problem  of  v,alues,  especially  in  an 
age  where  naturalism  is  exalted  by  science  and 
where  industrialism  deafens  the  ear  to  the  ‘ Know 
thyself  ’ of  intellectualism.  Hence  society  has 
scruples  against  culture,  which,  it  is  urged,  unfits 
man  for  life  in  the  outer  world  among  men  and 
things.  The  antinomy  between  intellect  and  will 
has  long  afflicted  the  Indo-Germanic  consciousness, 
and  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Vedanta  philosophy 
it  had  sought  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  claims  of 
the  Sankhya  of  thought  and  the  Yoga  of  action 
by  declaring  that  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  the 
performance  of  work  were  both  necessary  to  bring 
man  to  the  highest  spiritual  state  of  workless 
contemplation  (Bhagavad-Gita,  ch.  v.).  With  the 
Greeks,  who  were  both  Apollonian  and  Dionysiac, 
the  ascendant  principle  was  the  intellectualistic 
one ; for,  while  Aristotle  based  life  upon  eripyeia, 
he  found  eiSatfiorla  to  consist  in  an  energy  tempered 
by  moderation  and  perfected  by  contemplation 
(BHc.  Eth.  X.  7).  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Bacon 
exalted  the  ‘work  of  contemplation.’  Voltaire’s 
attack  upon  culture  was  carried  on  in  the  same 
eudfemonistic  manner  ; accordingly  his  pessimistic 
Candide  urges  man  to  work  without  think- 

ing, as  the  only  means  of  rendering  life  bearable, 
whence  follows,  at  the  conclusion,  the  familiar 
maxim,  ‘II  faut  cultiver  notre  jardin.’  In  the 
history  of  French  scepticism,  the  same  advice  had 
been  given  by  Montaigne,  who  also  counsels  one  to 
assume  the  consciousness  of  a dumb  animal  in 
order  to  find  wisdom — ‘ 11  nous  faut  abestir  pour 
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nous  assagir’  (‘Apologie  de  Raymond  Sebond,’ 
Essais,  Lyons,  1595,  bk.  ii.  cli.  xii.). 

But  the  classic  example  of  the  genius  who  sought 
peace  by  harmonizing  inner  with  outer  life  is 
Goethe,  with  his  Torquato  Tasso  (1789)  and  Faust. 
Developed  in  Italy,  where  Goethe  came  into  living 
contact  with  Hellenism,  Tasso  was  submitted  to 
the  classic  form  of  treatment,  which  was  hardly 
fitted  for  the  strivings  of  the  unhappy  hero  with 
his  Werther  temperament.  The  display  of  soul- 
stuff,  mth  its  conflict  between  intellectualism  and 
activism,  is  carried  on  in  the  comparison  between 
Tasso  and  Antonio,  the  man  of  affairs ; for,  even 
when  crowned  with  the  wreath  taken  from  the 
bust  of  Virgil,  as  a sign  of  his  success  in  completing 
his  Jerusalem  Delivered,  the  poet  is  envious  of  the 
practical  man,  who  has  just  returned  from  an 
important  mission.  In  the  course  of  this  drama  of 
the  inner  cultm-e-consciousness,  Goethe  takes  the 
opportunity  of  introducing  certain  maxims  which 
have  become  famous.  Thus  in  his  jealousy  of 
Antonio,  Tasso  exclaims,  ‘ I feel  myself  more  than 
ever  of  double  soul’  (Act  ii.  Sc.  i.),  referring  to  the 
duality  of  soul  embodied  in  Faust  (i.  759).  The 
poet’s  incompleteness  is  celebrated  in  the  words, 
‘Talent  is  formed  in  solitude,  character  in  the 
stream  of  the  world  ’ (Act  i.  Sc.  ii. ) ; while  it  is 
declared  that  self-knowledge  comes  not  from  within, 
but  rather  out  in  the  world  amongmen  ( Actii.  Sc.iii. ). 
Where  the  Princess  celebrates  the  poet’s  sorrow  by 
calling  it  ‘charming’  (Act  i.  Sc.  i.),  Tasso  at  last 
confesses  the  profundity  of  his  inner  contempla- 
tive consciousness,  in  the  memorable  Goetheanism, 

‘ Some  god  gave  me  power  to  tell  how  I suffer  ’ 
(Act  V.  Sc.  V.).  This  Goethean  nostalgia  for 
activity  has  recently  received  brilliant  recognition 
in  Paul  Bourget’s  Le  Disciple  (1889).  Faust’s  sense 
of  two  souls  within  expresses  the  conflict  more 
profoundly,  while  it  solves  the  problem  more  de- 
cisively as  the  victory  of  the  active  altruist  over 
the  thinking  egoist,  or  the  merging  of  the  two  in 
the  unity  of  life,  the  consciousness  of  which  leads 
Faust  to  bid  the  holy  moment  stay:  ‘Verweile 
doch,  du  hist  so  schon  ’ (ii.  6953). 

The  culturist,  however,  will  object  to  this  activ- 
istic  treatment  of  the  problem,  and  persist  in  his 
contemplation,  however  painful  it  may  be  for  him. 
Moreover,  intellectualism  claims  that  action  stands 
in  need  of  the  thought-principle,  inasmuch  as  the 
will  comes  to  consciousness  only  in  ideation,  as  was 
confessed  by  the  arch-voluntarist,  Schopenhauer, 
when  he  made  the  will-to-live  objectify  itself  as 
Platonic  ideas  (World  as  Will  and  Idea,  tr.  Hal- 
dane and  Kemp,  1883-6,  § 25).  Apart  from  thought, 
activity  defeats  its  own  humanistic  aims,  for,  ‘ where 
there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish  ’ (Pr  29'®).  The 
recent  egoistic  movement  in  literature  reacts  favour- 
ably upon  culture,  which  is  so  interior  in  its  nature 
as  to  make  most  difficult  any  social  interpretation 
of  the  contemplative.  Thus  Maurice  Barres  stands 
for  a ‘ culte  du  moi  ’ in  the  ‘ tour  d’ivoire  ’ of  self- 
hood (cf.  Huneker,  Egoists,  inloc.).  In  the  same 
spirit,  Anatole  France,  although  apparently  a be- 
liever in  collectivism,  is  not  without  egoistic  and 
Intel  lectualistic  traits.  These  appear  brilliantly 
in  The  Bed  Lily,  where  Paul  Vence’s  opinion  of 
Najjoleon  seems  to  express  the  author’s  view  of 
activists  in  general : 

‘A  poet,  he  knew  no  poetry  but  that  of  action.  Hia  great 
dream  of  life  was  earth-bound.  . . . Ilia  youth,  or  rather  his 
aublinie  adolescence,  endured  to  the  end,  because  all  the  days 
of  his  life  were  jKiwcrlees  to  form  in  him  a conscious  maturity. 
Su'  ii  is  the  abnormal  condition  of  ail  men  of  action.  They  live 
entirely  for  the  moment,  and  their  genius  is  concentrated  on 
one  single  point.  They  do  not  grow.  The  hours  of  their  lives 
are  not  bound  together  by  any  chain  of  grave  disinterested 
reflexion.  They  do  not  develop ; one  condition  merely  suc- 
ceeds another  in  a series  of  deeds.  Thus  they  have  no  inner 
life.  The  absence  of  any  inner  life  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
Napol<";/i.  ...  lie  lived  outside  himself’  (Stephen’s  tr.,  1908, 
cb.  iii.  p.  iil.). 


Where  the  culturist  grants  the  validity  of  activ- 
ism, he  yet  sees  its  limits,  if  not  its  dangers;  or, 
as  Bergson,  a pronounced  activist,  has  expressed 
it : ‘It  is  presumable  that,  without  language,  in- 
telligence would  have  been  riveted  to  material 
objects  that  its  interests  led  it  to  consider.  It 
would  have  lived  in  a state  of  somnambulism, 
exterior  to  itself,  hypnotized  by  its  work  ’ (L’ Evo- 
lution cr6atrice^,  1910,  p.  172).  Such  a condition  of 
exteriority,  observed  by  both  France  and  Bergson, 
would  seem  to  be  the  unhappy  state  of  mankind, 
apart  from  the  intellectual  deliverance  that  comes 
through  culture ; the  man  of  genius,  raised  above 
nature,  is  enabled  to  transform  the  energy  of  action 
into  the  work  of  contemplation,  as  Flaubert’s  prin- 
ciple of  violence  in  art  resulted  in  rhetoric. 

2.  Culture  and  humanity. — While  it  goes  without 
saying  that  man  was  meant  for  humanity,  or  for  the 
perfection  that  belongs  to  the  species,  it  does  not 
follow  that  this  perfection  must  be  intellectual- 
istic.  For  Bacon  it  was  easy  to  identify  veritas 
with  honitas  (Adv.  of  Learn.  I.  viii.  2) ; but  the 
modem  notion  of  humanity’s  realization  of  the 
good  is  often  elaborated  in  defiance  of  the  intel- 
lectually true.  In  ancient  thought,  Plato’s  Republic 
banished  poetry  and  the  drama  from  the  State ; but 
this  drastic  measure  was  in  the  interest  of  truth 
as  man’s  chief  good  (bk.  x.  595-605).  In  modern 
times,  Tolstoi  has  opposed  decadent  culture,  be- 
cause, like  Rousseau,  he  thinks  that  progress  in 
intellectualism  has  brought  about  inequality,  as 
also  for  Plato’s  reason  that  art  does  not  yield 
truth.  Tolstoi  opposes  the  notion  that  art  belongs 
to  superior  souls  alone  (What  is  Art?  tr.  Maude, 
1889,  ch.  viii.).  ‘Art,’  says  Tolstoi,  ‘should  unite 
men  with  God  and  with  one  another  ’ ; whence  he 
arraigns,  as  inimical  to  this  religion  of  humanity, 
all  art  that  is  superstitious,  patriotic,  and  sensual 
(ib.  ch.  xvii. ).  With  a condemnation  of  modem 
art  almost  universal,  Tolstoi  surrenders  to  the 
genre  and  sympathistic,  as  represented  by  Dickens, 
Hugo,  Dostoievsky,  MUlet,  Breton,  etc.  His  at- 
tack upon  Shakespeare  was  provoked  by  the  per- 
ception that  the  poet  slighted  the  labouring  classes. 
Ernest  Crosby  having  made  such  a socialistic  criti- 
cism of  Shakespeare,  Tolstoi  proceeded  to  criticize 
his  dramas,  upon  aesthetic  and  philosophic  grounds 
(A  Critical  Essay  on  Shakespeare,  tr.  Tchertkoff, 
1906,  pt.  ii.,  Crosby’s  article).  In  addition  to  this 
social  scrapie  against  culture,  there  is  also  an 
ethical  detent,  based  upon  the  thought  that  intel- 
lectual superiority  in  a nation  seems  to  involve  a 
pyramidal  arrangement  of  the  social  order,  where 
the  enlightened  few  are  supported  by  the  mass 
of  labouring  people,  whereby  injustice  arises.  The 
failure  of  the  aesthetical  to  redeem  mankind  urged 
Schopenhauer  to  put  ethics  in  its  place,  with  the 
idea  that,  since  not  all  can  be  artists,  they  should 
all  be  moralists,  and  that  even  in  the  cultured 
person  the  aesthetic  moment  is  so  transitory  that 
it  necessitates  the  permanent  moral  treatment  of 
life  in  the  complete  denial  of  the  will-to-live  ( World 
as  Will  and  Idea,  tr.  Haldane  and  Kemp,  1896, 
§§27,52;  alsobks.  iii.  iv.);  culture,  however  desir- 
able, does  not  seem  to  be  imperative  like  morality, 
activity,  and  the  like ; but  the  argument  involved 
is  not  really  one  of  phy.sical  necessity,  but  of 
spiritual  value ; for,  inasmuch  as  ‘ the  earth  is  the 
planet  of  hunger,  or  the  planet  where  one  eats’ 
(A.  France),  it  might  be  argued  that  through 
necessity  food  is  as  important  as  virtue,  and  the 
economic  the  equal  of  the  ethical.  The  question  is 
one  of  values,  as  also  one  of  psychological  fitness  ; 
whence  the  culturist  concludes  that  morality  and 
social  life  stand  in  need  of  the  enlightenment  and 
evaluationjthat  can  come  only  when  truth  and  beauty 
are  pursued  for  their  own  sake.  The  most  perfect 
conception  of  social  life  seems  to  have  found  ex- 
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pression  in  ancient  times,  when  it  was  said,  ‘ Many 
shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  he  in- 
creased’ (Dn  12-').  In  the  endeavour  to  promote 
the  interests  of  an  enlightened  State,  it  is  not  out 
of  place  to  commend  culture  and  foster  genius,  for 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  humanity  is  in  part 
to  be  conceived  in  humanistic  fashion,  which  in- 
volves the  exaltation  of  letters  and  arts,  or  the 
‘ humanities.’ 

3-  Culture  and  happiness. — Where  culture  is 
challenged  by  activism  and  socialism,  it  is  finally 
criticized  by  eudmmonism,  on  the  ground  that  it 
fails  to  satisfy  the  soul.  Here  re-appears  the  con- 
tention of  activist  and  socialist,  who  will  assert 
that  the  disinterestedness  demanded  by  culture 
can  result  only  in  diverting  man’s  attention  from 
immediate  necessities,  which,  like  eating,  drinking, 
clothing,  shelter,  are  imperative  for  the  ‘ Sons  of 
Martha’  to  consider.  Both  nature  and  natural 
society  point  to  the  place  man  is  supposed  to  occupy 
in  the  actual  world ; hence  the  interior  life  of  cul- 
ture can  only  unfit  him  for  his  vocation  as  a living 
being,  so  great  is  the  preoccupation  which  culture 
demands.  Hence,  with  the  physical  and  social 
struggle  for  existence,  the  contemplator  is  likely 
to  be  left  stranded  in  the  onward  flux  of  events,  so 
that  all  that  makes  for  culture  threatens  the  well- 
being of  man.  Modern  educational  systems  have 
long  been  realizing  this  utilitarian  principle,  with 
the  result  that  ‘ humanity  ’ now,  instead  of  con- 
noting culture,  stands  for  social  efficiency ; while 
‘culture  courses’  in  the  curriculum  are  included 
among  the  non-essentials.  To  this  argument 
against  disinterested  enlightenment,  the  culturist 
may  reply  by  noting  that  these  practical  interests 
rvill  take  care  of  themselves  in  connexion  with 
man’s  instinctive  life,  just  as  they  will  ever  assert 
themselves  in  human  education  as  demands  made 
by  the  inquiring  interested  mind.  But  the'cultural 
interest  in  remote  ideals  may  safely  be  furthered 
in  the  life  and  education  of  man,  who  is  necessarily 
predisposed  in  favour  of  the  immediately  useful. 

With  regard  to  culture  as  a means  of  promoting 
happiness,  the  central  question  is  one  of  the  posses- 
sion or  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Classicism,  which 
had  culture  without  the  culture-problem,  upheld 
the  possession  of  knowledge  as  affording  the  highest 
enjoyment ; hence  Aristotle  said  : ‘ It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  employment  (of  wisdom)  is 
more  pleasant  to  those  who  have  mastered  it  than 
to  those  who  are  yet  seeking’  (Nic.  Eth.  X.  vi.). 
Mediaeval  Eomanticism  relaxed  somewhat  from 
this  identification  of  knower  and  knowledge,  as 
when  the  Troubadour,  or  Trouvbre  (finder),  sug- 
gested that  the  search  after  that  which  could  be 
found  constituted  our  true  happiness.  The  culture 
of  Modernism  is  not  wanting  in  instances  of  repre- 
sentative individuals  who  have  protested  that  the 
search  after  truth  is  more  satisfying  than  the  secur- 
ing of  knowledge  itself.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Car- 
tesian, Pbre  Malebranche,  said  : ‘ If  I held  truth 
captive  in  the  hand,  I would  open  it  in  order  to 
pursue  it  again  ’ (Mazure,  Cours  de  la  philosophie, 
ii.  20) ; while  Butler  declared  : ‘ Knowledge  is  not 
our  proper  happiness  ...  it  is  the  gaining,  not 
the  having,  of  it,  which  is  the  entertainment  of 
the  mind’  (Sermons,  xv.).  More  brilliantly  and 
more  forcefully  Lessing  said  : 

‘ If  God  were  to  hold  in  His  right  hand  all  truth,  and  in  His 
left  the  single,  ever-living  impulse  to  seek  for  truth,  though 
coupled  with  the  condition  of  eternal  error,  and  should  say  to 
me,  “ Choose ! ” I would  humbly  fall  before  His  left  hand,  and 
say,  “ Father,  give  ! Pure  truth  is,  after  all,  for  Thee  alone  ! ” ’ 
(Eolleston,  Life  of  Lessing,  1889,  eh.  xvii.). 

While  significant  of  the  remoteness  inherent  in 
the  culture-ideal,  such  utterances  are  not  normal 
expressions  of  the  culture-motive,  which  is  more 
like  the  Troubadour,  or  finding,  instinct  in  the 
human  mind.  Finally,  our  modern  psycliology,  like 


that  of  Wundt,  by  showing  how  similar  are  intel- 
lect and  volition,  tends  to  do  away  with  the  con- 
flict between  the  idealistic  and  activistic  methods 
of  promoting  liuman  happiness,  and  to  postulate  a 
unity  of  thinking  and  doing,  of  inner  life  and  outer 
existence. 
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CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH.— See  Confessions,  Presbyterian- 
ism. 

CUP-  AND  RING-MARKINGS.— I.  Descrip- 
tion.— The  name  ‘ cup-  and  ring-markings  ’ is  given 
to  certain  signs — they  cannot  be  called  drawings 
or  sculptures — which  are  found  on  rock-surfaces 
and  articles  of  use  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  from 
pre-liistoric  times  down  to  the  primitive  peoples  of 
the  present  day.  Wherever  found,  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  tlie  same  characteristics  with  great 
variety  in  details.  In  all  cases  there  is  the  central 
cup,  hollow,  or  depression,  surrounded  by  one  or 
more  concentric  circles  or  rings.  These  rings  take 
many  varying  forms.  Sometimes  they  are  com- 
plete circles  ; sometimes  they  are  only  semi-circles 
at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  cup ; sometimes  they 
take  the  form  of  spirals.  At  times — and  this  is 
very  usual  when  they  are  found  in  any  number — 
sets  of  cup-  and  ring-markings  are  united  by  lines 
or  ducts  making  a variety  of  figures ; and  again, 
at  times,  the  outermost  circle  has  a number  of  rays 
issuing  from  it  and  converging  towards  the  central 
depression  or  cup.  Wherever  they  have  been  ob- 
served, they  are  the  work  of  peoples  in  the  Neolithic 
stage  of  culture,  whether  in  the  actual  Neolithic 
Age  of  the  pre-historic  past,  or  among  peoples  who 
at  the  present  time  exist  at  that  stage  of  culture. 

The  localities  where  archaic  cup-  and  ring-mark- 
ings are  now  known  to  exist  are  world-wide.  Some 
of  the  finest  examples  are  in  the  British  Islands. 
It  was  in  the  year  1859  that  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkin- 
son first  called  attention  to  them  in  a paper  in  the 
Journal  of  the  British  Archa;ological  Association, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  refers  to  cup-  and  ring- 
markings  on  the  rocks  in  Northumberland,  and 
claims  to  have  been  the  first  to  note  such  markings 
as  far  back  as  1835.  In  1867,  Sir  James  Sinqison 
published  his  book  entitled  Archaic  Sctdpturings 
of  Cups,  Circles,  etc.,  on  Rocks,  in  which  he  de- 
scribed all  those  that  were  then  known  in  Scotland, 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Yorkshire,  and 
in  a series  of  beautiful  plates  he  illustrated  every 
variety  of  form  which  they  exhibit. 

It  is  now  known  that  archaic  cup-  and  ring- 
markings  exist  in  all  parts  of  our  own  country, 
not  only  on  scarps  of  rock,  but  on  the  stones  of 
so-called  ‘ Druid  ’ circles,  from  Inverness-shire  to 
Lancashire,  Cumberland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  ; on 
great  stones  forming  avenues  ; on  cromlechs ; on 
the  stones  of  chambered  tunndi  in  Yorkshire; 
on  stone  cists  or  coffins  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Dorset ; on  pre-historic  obelisks,  or  solitary  ‘ stand- 
ing-stones ’ in  Argyll ; on  walls  in  subterranean 
‘ Piets’  houses  ’ in  the  Orkneys  and  Forfarshire  ; in 
pre-historic  Scottish  forts ; near  old  camps ; and 
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on  isolated  rocks,  scarps,  and  stones.  They  are 
found  in  the  Cheviot  Hills,  on  the  moor  near 
Chatton  Park  in  Northumberland  ; there  engraved 
on  the  boulders  may  be  seen  central  cup-like  de- 
pressions surrounded  by  incised  concentric  circles. 
Some  of  the  finest  examples  in  the  British  Islands 
are  at  or  near  Ilkley  in  Yorkshire.  In  Ireland 
precisely  analogous  markings,  or  ‘ rock-scribings,’ 
as  Wakeman  calls  them,  are  found  at  Mevagh,  Co. 
Donegal,  on  the  sides  of  Knockmore  Cave,  near 
Derrygonnelly,  Co.  Fermanagh,  as  well  as  tlie 
magnificent  series  of  double  spirals  at  Newgrange, 
Dowth,  and  Lougli  Crew,  Co.  Meath,  which  belong 
to  a somewhat  later  stage  of  culture. 

Outside  the  British  Islands,  other  archaic  ex- 
amples, besides  those  in  the  Morbihan,  may  be 
noted  at  Malta,  where,  in  the  spring  of  1910,  the 
writer  saw  the  very  fine  series — painted,  not  incised 
— in  the  hypogeum  at  Hal-Safiieni.  They  also 
occur  incised  at  Hagiar  Kim  and  Mnaidra,  in 
Malta,  and  in  the  Giganteja  at  Gozo  ; on  the  rock 
on  which  the  great  Cathedral  of  Seville  is  built ; 
on  the  steps  of  the  Forum  at  Rome  ; on  the  pedestal 
of  a statue  from  Athens  ; in  Scandinavia,  in  China, 
in  India,  and  in  North  and  South  America. 

Present-day  instances  in  which  a precisely  similar 
scheme  of  ornamentation  may  be  observed  are 
found  among  the  natives  of  Central  Australia 
(which  will  be  more  particularly  described  when 
we  come  to  discuss  the  meaning  to  be  assigned  to 
them),  in  Fiji,  in  Easter  Island,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  well  as  in  certain  parts  of 
Africa.  Further,  among  races  who  tatu,  particu- 
larly the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  a very  similar 
set  of  designs  may  be  observed. 

2.  Theories  as  to  significance. — It  is  an  axiom 
of  Anthropology  that  primitive  man  never  gave, 
nor  does  he  give,  himself  trouble  merely  for  an 
aesthetic  purpose,  but  always  had  some  practical 
object  in  view.  Hence  the  theories  proposed  in 
explanation  of  cup-  and  ring-markings  fall  into 
two  groups.  The  first  would  explain  them  by 
(a)  religion,  or  (b)  magic  ; the  second,  as  (a)  primi- 
tive star-maps,  or  (6)  rude  maps  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, showing  the  position  of  hut-circles,  or  (c)  a 
primitive  method  of  writing,  or  at  least  of  com- 
municating ideas. 

i.  (a)  Beligion. — Sir  James  Simpson,  after  men- 
tioning, only  to  reject,  the  Swedish  archaeologist 
Nilsson’s  conjecture  that  these  markings  were 
Phoenician  in  their  origin,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  ‘ they  are  archaeological  enigmata,’  but  he  went 
on  to  suggest  that  they  were  ‘ probably  ornamental 
and  possibly  religious,’  adding  that,  ‘ though  in  the 
first  instance  probably  decorative,’  they  were  also 
‘emblems  or  symbols,  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  religious  tliought  and  doctrines  of  those 
wlio  carved  them’  {op.  cit.  pp.  92,  115,  117). 

In  1872,  Phen6,  in  a paper  read  before  the  British 
Archaeological  Association,  argued  that  the  purpose 
of  cup-  and  ring-markings  was  a religious  one,  and 
that  it  was  connected  witli  sun-worsliip. 

In  1878,  Romilly  Allen,  an  acknowledged  au- 
thority in  all  that  pertains  to  early  Christian  art, 
read  before  the  British  Archaeological  Association 
an  exhaustive  pa])or  on  the  remarkable  series  of 
‘ Pre-historic  Rock-sculptures  at  Ilkley.’  After 
giving  a list  of  all  the  localities  in  which  pre-historic 
rock-sculjjturcs  were  then  known  to  exist,  followed 
by  a detailed  account  of  those  at  Ilkley,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  notice  various  tiieories  as  to  their  origin 
and  meaning.  It  may  he  observed  that  among  the 
markings  at  Ilkley  there  is  one  set  of  cups  and 
lines  an  anged  in  the  form  of  the  awanttka,  a pattern 
of  universal  prevalence  from  the  Mycenman  age 
onwards,  whieli  is  noted  by  Schlicmann  to  have 
been  found  on  a very  large  number  of  sjjindle- 
who)  Is  discovered  at  Troy,  and  is  found  in  India 


as  a religious  symbol,  and  survives  among  ourselves 
as  the  arms  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Its  occurrence 
here  would  seem  to  carry  back  its  use  as  a symbol 
of  some  sort  to  pre-historic  times.  Allen’s  own 
theory  is  that  cup-  and  ring-markings  were  most 
probably  used  as  religious  symbols,  and  were 
connected,  as  Nilsson  suggested,  with  sun-  and 
Baal-worship.  He  also  thinks,  with  Nilsson,  that 
the  pre-historic  sculptures  belong  to  the  Bronze 
Age. 

In  the  following  year  C.  W.  Dymond  read  an 
interesting  paper  before  the  same  Association  on 
some  rock-markings  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
with  copious  reference  to  Schliemann’s  discoveries 
at  Troy  and  Mycenm.  In  this  he  makes  a special 
point  of  that  discoverer’s  theory  that  the  cups 
surrounded  by  complete  circles  represent  the  sun, 
and  those  surrounded  by  incomplete  or  semi-circles, 
with  or  without  rays,  i.e.  ducts,  represent  the 
rising  or  setting  sun.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be 
noted  that  among  the  rock-paintings  of  the  native 
Australians  described  by  R.  H.  Mathews  (in  JAI 
XXV.  [1896]  145)  is  one  which  almost  certainly 
represents,  along  with  a figure  of  two  hands  joined 
at  the  wrist,  the  sun  rising  or  setting.  The 
significance  of  this  will  apj)ear  later  (see  below, 
p.  366’‘).  Dymond  also  notes  one  stone  containing 
a most  remarkable  arrangement  of  markings,  which 
he  says  he  at  first  took  for  a rude  representation 
of  the  planetary  system,  but  which  he  afterwards 
thought  might  be  an  allegorical  or  symbolical 
representation  of  a goose  [Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc. 
xxxvii.  86). 

As  recently  as  1900,  H.  G.  M.  Murray-Aynsley, 
in  her  book  on  Symbolism  of  the  East  and  West, 
describes  the  cup-  and  ring-markings  which  she 
had  observed  in  the  course  of  her  travels  in  India, 
and  compares  them  with  those  known  in  Europe  ; 
and  as  to  their  significance  she  assigns  all  alike  to 
sun-  and  star-worship. 

In  his  recent  book  Ancient  Britain  and  the 
Invasions  of  Julius  Ccesar  (London,  1907),  Rice 
Holmes  ranges  himself  with  those  who  would  see 
in  these  markings  some  religious  significance, 
though  he  is  hopelessly  wrong  in  assigning  them, 
as  he  does,  to  the  Bronze  Age. 

Still  keeping  to  the  theory  of  their  religious 
significance,  it  may  be  noted  that  Col.  Rivett- 
Camac,  who  has  made  a special  study  of  the 
archaic  rock-markings  of  India,  particularly  as 
they  occur  among  the  Kumaun  Hills,  suggested 
that  they  are  connected  with  7iwya»i-worship  ; the 
central  mark  or  cup  representing  the  lihgam,  the 
circle  the  yoni.  The  rich,  he  supposed,  put  up  a 
monument,  the  poor  merely  carved  a symbol. 

In  his  Pre-historic  Times^,  1900,  Lord  Avebury 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  ‘ we  have  as  yet  no 
satisfactory  clue  to  the  meaning  of  these  engrav- 
ings ’ (p.  158),  and  he  assigns  the  ruder,  and  there- 
fore evidently  more  primitive,  engravings,  i.e.  the 
simple  cup-  and  ring-marks  in  all  their  variety,  to 
the  Neolithic  Age,  or,  as  we  prefer  to  say,  at  any 
rate  to  the  Neolithic  stage  of  culture.  As  regards 
the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  symbols,  R. 
Munro  says : 

‘ Although  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  none  of  the 
theories  advanced  to  explain  their  meaning  has  met  with  general 
acceptance.  That  they  had  a symbolic  meaning  in  the  religious 
conceptions  of  the  people  is  evident  from  the  frequency'  with 
which  they  are  found  on  sepulchral  monuments,  but  any  inter- 
pretation hitherto  advanced  on  the  subject,  beyond  the  general 
religions  idea,  seems  to  be  pure  conjecture’  (Prehistoric  Scot- 
lantl,  ji.  217  f.). 

(b)  Magic. — In  1892,  and  again  in  1896,  Miss 
Rus.scll  luojiounded,  with  a wealth  of  argument 
and  illustration,  before  the  same  Association,  the 
theory  that  simple  cups  and  circles  are  intended  to 
rejiresent  eyes,  and  that  those  having  a line  or  duct 
through  them  represent  eyes  transfixed  with  a 
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javelin,  and  that  accordingly  the  solution  of  the 
problem  as  to  the  meaning  of  tliese  signs  is  to  be 
found  in  regarding  them  as  charms  against  the 
Evil  Eye.  The  prevalence  of  this  .su[)erstition 
among  primitive  races  the  world  over  is  unquestion- 
able, and  it  survives  to-day,  with  more  intensity 
than  anywhere  else  among  civilized  peoples,  in 
Italy,  as  Elworthy  has  conclusively  shown  in  his 
books.  The  Evil  Eye  (London,  1895),  and  Horns  of 
Honour  (London,  1900),  so  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  later  discoveries,  this  might  have  stood  as  a 
good  working  hypothesis  ; and  it  may  even  be  held 
to  have  some  share  in  the  meaning  which  we  shall 
assign  to  them.  Magic  is  not  only  the  science,  but 
it  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  religion  and  social 
arrangements,  of  primitive  folk,  and  it  may  tvell 
have  its  part  in  the  explanation  to  be  advanced  for 
the  universal  prevalence  of  these  mysterious  signs. 

ii.  (a)  It  has  been  held  that  cup-  and  ring-mark- 
ings were  connected  with  astrology  and  intended 
for  rude  maps  or  plans  of  the  stellar  and  planetary 
heavens.  This  theory  need  not  detain  us,  as  it 
could  not  by  any  possibility  apply  except  to  a very 
few  cases,  in  which  the  designs  may  seem  to  be 
arranged  in  some  sort  of  definite  order  having  some 
resemblance  to  the  position  of  the  constellations  in 
the  slcy,  or  some  appearance  of  being  intended  to 
represent  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets. 

(6)  There  is  the  view  that  they  were  intended 
for  maps  of  the  locality,  marking  the  position  of 
the  neighbouring  raths,  or  oppida,  for  the  benefit 
of  wayfarers,  whether  the  inhabitants  themselves 
or  strangers.  This  theory  is  associated  with  the 
names  of  Greenwell  and  Wilkinson  in  England, 
and  of  Graves  in  Ireland,  and  was  definitely  applied 
by  the  latter  to  the  Irish  examples. 

(c)  There  is  also  the  view  that  they  were  a primi- 
tive mode  of  writing,  or  at  least  of  communicating 
ideas.  This  theory  was  propounded  by  Rivett- 
Carnac  as  an  appendage  or  alternative  to  his  theory 
that  they  were  connected  with  fiwjyam-worsiiip. 
In  1903  he  read  a paper  before  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  entitled  ‘ Cup-marks  as  an  archaic  Form 
of  Inscription,’  in  which  he  suggested  that  they 
were  ‘ a very  ancient  form  of  writing.’ 

In  discussing  our  own  theory  we  shall  see  how 
these  two  ideas  may  be  combined,  by  a reference 
not  only  to  the  evidence  from  Australia,  but  also 
to  the  ‘ painted  pebbles,’  with  alphabetiform  signs, 
which  Piette  discovered  in  the  cave  of  Mas  d’Azil 
in  the  Pyrenees,  and  which  belong  to  the  Palaeo- 
lithic Age,  and  to  the  similar  signs  found  on  and 
in  dolmens  in  Portugal  in  the  same  year,  down  to 
the  signs  which  distinguish  the  work  turned  out 
by  modern  potteries  in  civilized  lands.  It  may  be 
noted  here  that  Wood-Martin  also  had  already 
suggested  that  cup-  and  ring-markings  ‘ might  be 
the  first  step  made  by  primitive  man  towards 
writing’  (Pagan  Ireland,  p.  571).  E.  Cartailhac 
had  made  the  same  suggestion  in  1889  in  his  La 
France  prthistorigue  aapr&s  les  sepultures  et  les 
monuments  (p.  247). 

3.  Cup-  and  ring-markings,  in  the  light  thrown 
upon  them  by  recent  research  and  discoveries 
among  the  native  races  of  Northern  and  Central 
Australia. — In  the  year  1899,  Spencer-Gillen’s  epoch- 
making  hook  on  The  Native  Tribes  of  Central 
Australia  was  published.  It  was  followed  in  1904 
by  the  same  authors’  Northern  Tribes  of  Central 
Australia,  and  in  the  same  year  A.  W.  Howitt’s 
Native  Tribes  of  South-East  Australia  was  jjub- 
lished.  These,  with  K.  Langloh  Parker’s  The 
Euahlayi  Tribe  (London,  1905),  and  the  researches 
of  R.  H.  Mathews  and  other  travellers  and  ob- 
servers, are  our  authorities  on  the  tribal  and 
social  arrangements  and  customs  of  the  Australian 
aborigines. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  all  these  tribes  is 


that  society  is  organized  on  a basis  of  totemism 
(g.v.),  in  relation  to  which  cup-  and  ring-marking.s 
are  found  to  have  a living  and  definite  significance. 

.Some  few  years  a^co  the  theory  now  under  consideration  might 
lia\  e been  included  under  tliose  which  would  give  a religiov.’i 
significance  to  cu])-  and  ring-markings,  but  recent  research  has 
made  that  impossible. 

•J.  G.  Frazer,  in  bis  great  work  on  ToUmism  and  Exogamy 
(i  vols.,  London,  1910),  lias  jiroved  that  totemism  does  not  belong 
to  the  category  of  religion,  but  is  altogether  of  social  signiGc-ance, 
and  this  was  the  opinion  of  many  students  before  tbe  publica- 
tion of  his  book  settled  the  matter  for  all  time.  Totemism  is 
not  religion,  because  religion  implies  reverence  and  worship,  and 
the  totem  is  never  worshipped,  though  it  is  treated  mth  respect. 
It  is  the  brother,  never  the  god,  of  its  human  relations. 

Before  we  can  exhibit  the  relationship  between 
cu2i-  and  ring-marking  and  totemi.sm,  however,  we 
must  first  deal,  as  briefly  as  possible,  with  totemi.sm 
as  it  exists  in  Australia,  especially  among  the 
Arunta. 

The  Arunta  reckon  by  mate  descent,  but  tlieir  totemism  is 
special  and  peculiar  in  that  it  is  reckoned  by  locality  and  not  by 
parentage  at  all,  i.e.  every  child,  no  matter  what  the  totem  of 
its  parents  may  be,  belongs  to  the  totem  of  the  district  in  which 
it  may  happen  to  be  born.  The  Arunta  S5’stem  is  based  on  the 
following  beliefs.  They  hold  that  each  living  Arunta  is  de- 
scended from,  or  rather  is  the  re-incarnation  of,  an  ancestor  who 
lived  in  what  are  known  as  the  ‘ Alcheringa’  (q.v.)  times.  Rich 
of  these  Alcheringa  ancestors  is  represented  as  carrying  about 
with  him  or  her  one  of  the  sacred  stones  or  sticks,  which  are 
called  by  the  Arunta  churinga.  Each  of  these  churinga  is 
closely  associated  with  the  spirit  part  of  some  individual.  In 
the  place  where  they  originated  or  stayed,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  Witchetty  Grub  people,  or  where  they  camped  in  their 
wanderings,  there  were  found  what  the  natives  call  oknanikilla, 
i.e.  local  totem  centres.  At  each  of  these  spots  a certain  num- 
ber of  the  Alcheringa  ancestors  went  into  the  ground,  each 
carrying  his  churinga  with  him.  His  body  died,  but  some 
natural  feature,  such  as  a tree  or  rock,  rose  to  mark  the  spot, 
while  his  spirit  part  remained  in  the  churinga.  Thus  the 
country  is  dotted  over  with  these  oknanikilla,  each  one  con- 
nected with  one  totem.  The  rock  or  the  tree  marking  the 
spirit’s  abode  is  known  as  the  spirit's  nanja,  and  it  is  this  idea 
of  sjiirit  individuals  associated  with  the  churinga,  and  resident 
in  certain  definite  spots,  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  totemic 
system  of  the  Arunta  tribe.  These  spirits  are  ever  waiting  to 
be  re-born,  and  consequently  they  are  ever  on  the  look-out  for 
likely  women  through  whom  they  may  receive  re-incarnatiou. 
Hence  arises  the  most  curious  feature  of  Arunta  beliefs,  and  the 
most  marked  characteristic  of  their  life.  They  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  and  effect  of  sexual  intercourse.  Ac- 
cording to  their  belief,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  offspring  ; at  best  it  only  prepares  the  woman  for  the 
entry  of  the  spirit-child.  Consequently  a woman  never  knows 
when  a spirit-child  may  enter  her  womb,  and,  as  a result, 
wherever  she  may  become  aware  that  she  has  conceived  a child 
it  belongs  to  the  totem  of  that  locality  irrespective  of  the  totem 
to  which  she  or  her  husband  may  belong.  Hence,  among  the 
Arunta  the  exogamous  classes  are  totally  distinct  from  the 
totemic  clans.  The  child  inherits  the  churinga  nanja  of  bis 
ancestral  spirit,  and  consequently  belongs  to  his  own  ancestral 
totem.  In  some  localities  the  spirits  are  particularly  actii'e,  in 
others  they  are  more  otiose,  but  the  result  is  the  s.ame  in  all 
cases — when  the  spirit-child  enters  a woman,  the  churinga  is 
dropped.  When  the  child  is  born,  the  mother  tells  the  f.ather 
the  position  of  the  tree  or  rock  near  to  which  she  siqiposes  the 
child  to  have  entered  her,  and  he  and  his  friends  then  search 
for  the  dropped  churinga.  This  is  usually,  but  not  ahwajs, 
supposed  to  be  a stone  one  marked  with  the  dci  ice  peculiar  to 
the  totem  of  the  spot,  and  therefore  of  the  new-born  cluld.  If 
it  should  not  be  found,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  a wooden  one 
is  made  from  the  tree  nearest  to  the  nanja,  and  the  device 
peculiar  to  the  totem  is  carved  upon  it. 

In  each  oknanikilla,  or  local  totem  centre,  there  is  a spot 
known  as  the  crtnatulunga.  This  is  the  sacred  storehouse, 
usually  some  cave  or  crevice  in  some  unfrequented  spot  among 
the  hills  carefully  concealed.  In  it  are  numbers  of  the  churinga, 
often  carefully  tied  up  in  bundles.  (With  this  custom  and  the 
ideas  connected  with  it,  Frazer  [‘  Folklore  in  the  Old  Tesfament,’ 
in  Anthropological  Essaps  presented  to  E.  B.  Tylor,  Oxf.  1907] 
compares  the  phrase  used  in  1 S 25-9.)  The  name  churinga,  it 
should  be  noted,  means  a sacred  and  secret  emblem.  No 
woman,  under  pain  of  death,  may  ever  pry  into  the  secrets  of 
the  ertnatulunga ; boys  on  initiation  at  pu'bertv  are  allowed  to 
see  and  handle  their  churinga  nanja  ; it  is  part  of  the  ceremony 
of  admission  to  the  mysteries  of  tbe  tribe — hut  only  a part. 
Another  and  ver.v  important  part  is  tbe  painting  on  face  and 
bod.v  of  the  youth  who  has  successfull.v  passed  through  the 
ceremonies  of  initiation,  and  is  considered  worthy  of  tbe  honour, 
with  the  device  peculiar  to  his  totem,  and  he  is  then  taken  to 
the  crtnatulunga.  The  old  women  know  that  be  has  been  there, 
though  the,v  know  nothing  of  the  ceremonies.  To  the  younger 
women  it  is  a matter  of  the  deepest  luvsteri’,  for  no  woman  dare 
approach  the  gap  in  which  is  the  sacred  rock-painting,  and  near 
to  which  lies  the  ertnatulunga. 

The  aliove  descrijition  of  the  beliefs  and  oeie- 
monies  of  the  Arunta  was  necessary  to  the  full 
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understanding  of  our  subject,  and  it  has  brought 
us  at  last  to  rock-paintings.  These  are  not 
peculiar  to  the  Arunta  ; they  have  been  noted  all 
over  Australia.  But  those  previously  described 
are  not  of  the  special  type  which  concerns  our  pur- 
pose, which  are  found  among  the  Arunta.  These 
rock-paintings  fall  into  two  groups : (a)  ordinary 
rock-drawings  similar  to  those  already  known,  and 
corresponding  with  the  drawings  of  the  Palaeolithic 
cave-people,  the  primitive  Egyptians,  Italians, 
and  others,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
Bushmen  among  modern  savages  ; and  (b)  certain 
other  drawings  which  belong  to  a class  of  designs 
called  clmringa  ilkinia,  and  regarded  as  sacred,  or 
secret,  mysteries,  because  they  are  associated  with 
the  totems.  Each  local  totemic  group  has  certain 
of  these  belonging  to  the  group,  and  preserved  on 
rock  surfaces  which  are  strictly  tabu  to  the  women, 
children,  and  uninitiated  men.  The  designs  on 
these  cMiringa  ilkinia,  as  on  the  churinga  nanja, 
are  each  distinctive  of  some  special  totem,  and  are 
so  understood  by  the  initiated  natives.  Now  these 
special  totemie  designs  of  the  Arunta  consist  of 
precisely  the  same  patterns  as  the  rock-sculpturings 
or  paintings  which  are  the  subject  of  this  article. 
They  may  all  be  classed  as  cup-  and  ring-markings. 
There  is  the  central  dot  corresponding  to  the  cup, 
surrounded  by  concentric  circles  or  semi-circles, 
and  arranged  in  varying  patterns,  sometimes  joined 
by  lines  which  run  through  and  connect  them, 
exactly  as  the  ducts  do  in  the  sculpturings,^  and 
each  varying  pattern  has  its  own  distinctive  mean- 
ing which  the  native  at  once  recognizes.  One 
pattern  belongs  to  the  Witehetty  Grub  totem, 
while  others  belong  to  the  Emu,  Kangaroo,  Plum- 
tree,  Snake,  Sun,  Moon,  etc.,  totems,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Considering,  then,  that  primitive  man  may  be 
held  to  have  everywhere,  though  with  local  modifi- 
cations, passed  through  the  same  or  similar  stages 
in  his  evolution  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  plane 
of  social  organization,  we  may  hold  that  we  are 
justified  in  assuming  that  in  these  Arunta  drawings 
and  designs,  with  their  well-known  and  recognized 
significance,  we  have,  as  Wood-Martin  suggested 
(Pagan  Ireland,  p.  47,  note),  the  solution  of  our 
problem,  and  may  with  confidence  assert  that  the 
basal  meaning  of  cup-  and  ring-markings,  wherever 
found,  whether  belonging  to  pre-historie  primitive 
man  in  Europe  or  Asia,  or  to  modern  primitive 
man  in  Australia,  is  not  religious,  but  social ; that, 
wherever  found,  they  were  totemic  in  their  origin, 
and  are  connected  with  magic  but  not  with 
religion. 

Thus  these  mysterious  signs  may  with  justice  be 
said  to  constitute  the  ‘ heraldry  of  primitive  man,’ 
and  they  would  be  known  and  understood  by  all 
whom  it  might  concern,  even  as  the  Arunta  under- 
stand them  to-day,  just  as  the  followers  of  a 
mediaeval  knight,  his  squires  and  men-at-arms, 
recognized  the  blazon  on  the  shield  of  their  lord, 
or  the  crest  on  his  helmet  in  battle  or  joust,  or 
the  jjonnon  fluttering  from  his  castle  keep,  and  as 
the  flag  is  recognized  among  civilized  nations  at 
the  present  day. 

It  would  take  us  too  far  to  trace  the  possible 
connexion  between  the  now  discovered  totemic 
significance  of  cup-  and  ring-markings  and  the 
lihgam-mMi  or  Nature- worship  of  a later  stage  of 
culture,  but  we  may  note  the  primitive  phase  of 
tins  idea  in  the  Arunta  theory  of  the  spirit-child 
conceived  beside  some  sacred  rock  or  tree.  A 
similar  notion  meets  us,  as  Rivett-Carnac  points 
out,  in  Switzeiland  and  Italy,  and  pronably 
furtlior  research  would  find  it  elsewhere  also.  The 

J yiUinto  cit.  j).  210)  Bays,  ‘The  cup-and-ring  with  gutter 
r-haunels  has  not  been  found  outsiile  tlie  Jlritish  Isles,'  but  in 
Australia  the  line  reiircsents  the  ‘gutter  channel.’ 


spirit-child  belongs  to  the  totem  of  the  locality  in 
which  it  is  conceived,  and  the  churinga — both  the 
nanja,  the  portable  stone  or  stick,  and  the  ilkinia, 
the  rock-drawing,  each  sacred  and  secret — is  the 
totem -badge,  bearing  the  special  design  peculiar 
to  that  totem.  Here  we  have  its  living  and  present 
significance.  Ancient  rocks  and  stones  inscribed 
with  cup-  and  ring-markings  are  in  many  parts  of 
Europe  associated  with  ideas  belonging  to  the 
worship  of  the  generative  powers.  Menhirs  and 
monoliths  not  only  have  those  marks,  hut  are  them- 
selves symbolic  of  the  mystery  of  the  reproduction 
of  life.  In  Switzerland  they  are  still  known  as 
‘the  babies’  stone,’  and,  bearing  this  primitive 
notion  in  mind,  we  may  see  a justification  for 
describing  simple  cup-markings  on  standing  stones 
as  representing  inverted  female  breasts,  as  is  done 
in  art.  Canaanites  (vol.  hi.  p.  178“').  With  the 
same  association  of  ideas  in  Brittany  and  other 
Celtic  districts,  childless  women  bring  offerings 
to  the  menhir,  and  more  than  one  standing-stone 
has  been  christianized  by  the  placing  of  a cross 
upon  its  summit. 

Finally,  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  cup-  and  ring- 
markings  we  also  behold  one  of  the  earliest  efforts 
of  mankind  to  convey  ideas  by  means  of  signs,  and 
that  in  this  sense  therefore  they  are  a form  of  writ- 
ing. The  Arunta  read  their  meaning  both  in  the 
rock-paintings,  the  churinga  ilkinia,  and  upon  the 
sacred  sticks  or  stones,  the  churinga  nanja,  and 
indeed  have  been  known  on  occasion  to  employ 
the  latter  as  ‘ message-sticks  or  stones,’  although 
in  their  case  the  churinga  is  more  in  the  nature  of 
a safe-conduct,  rendering  the  bearer  tabu,  than  an 
actual  means  of  conveying  ideas.  Other  tribes,  as 
the  Itchimundi,  employ  real  message-sticks,  but 
they  are  merely  a kind  of  tally  to  mark  the  heads 
of  the  message,  and  the  markings  have  no  special 
meaning  as  conventional  signs  to  convey  a definite 
announcement.  Still  these  signs,  and  such  as  the 
Palaeolithic  folk  inscribed  on  the  pebbles  at  Mas 
d’Azil,  or  such  as  are  found  on  Neolithic  dolmens 
in  Portugal  and  in  certain  parts  of  Scotland,  may 
lie  at  the  root  of  the  alphabets  of  the  Algean,  and 
form  the  germ  of  our  European  alphabets.  But, 
if  cup-  and  ring-markings  are  to  be  taken  at  all  as 
a method  of  conveying  ideas,  i.e.  as  a method  of 
writing,  it  can  only  be  of  the  very  rudest,  com- 
pared with  which  oghams  and  runes  are  finished 
alphabets.  It  is  better  to  take  them  simply  as 
totemic  signs,  having  regard  to  their  Arunta 
affinity,  and  to  relate  them  to  heraldic  tokens  and 
modern  potters’  marks  as  being  tribal  and  family 
badges  and  marks  of  ownership. 
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H.  J.  Dukinfield  Astley. 

CURSING  AND  BLESSING.— i.  Introduc- 
tory.— Cursing  and  blessing  are  perfect  opposites, 
and  are  therefore  appropriately  taken  together  for 
analysis  and  description.  The  preponderance  of 
evil-wishing  over  good-wishing  is  obvious,  but  de- 
serves consideration.  Like  the  preponderance  of 
evil  spirits  over  good  spirits  in  early  religions,  it 
points  to  absence  of  harmony  or  failure  of  adapta- 
tion in  the  relations  of  man  to  Nature  and  of  man 
to  man.  But  this  very  defect  may  be  a condition 
of  progress,  a mark  of  the  struggle. 

The  habit,  in  its  twofold  or  polar  aspect,  is  uni- 
versal both  in  ordinary  social  life  and  in  religion, 
organized  and  unorganized.  It  transcends  all  dis- 
tinctions of  race,  and  is,  in  fact,  a permanent  out- 
come of  the  working  together  of  language  and 
thought ; for  by  this  double  mechanism  are  ex- 
pressed wish  and  will,  desire  and  determination, 
in  that  form  which  is,  as  it  were,  midway  between 
psychosis  and  action.  This  does  not  imply  that 
verbal  utterance  is  a stage  preceding  action  ; we 
describe  it  as  intermediate,  just  because  cursing 
and  blessing  in  their  earlier  forms  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  based  on  an  unconscious  theory  that 
the  word  is  nearer  the  end  than  is  the  wish,  and 
that  the  act  alone  reaches,  or  rather  is,  the  end. 
It  follows  that,  in  the  fluid  state  of  categorical 
thought  M'hich  we  assume  for  early  culture,  it 
would  be  both  easy  and  natural  to  assimilate  the 
spoken  wish  to  the  realized  fact,  by  any  appropriate 
means.  Such  artificial  actualizing  of  the  blessing 
or  the  curse  is  typical  of  all  except  the  higlier 
stages  of  the  evolution.  It  will  be  illustrated 
later  on.  In  passing,  we  may  note  that  to  describe 
such  assimflation  as  a ‘ material  ’ or  ‘ concrete  ’ 
tendency,  or  to  describe  the  primitive  mind  as 
being  essentially  ‘ materialistic,’  is  to  draw  a false 
distinction.  In  view  of  the  very  rudimentary 
analysis  of  natural  laws  and  of  mental  categories 
arrived  at  by  early  man,  it  is  better  to  describe 
his  mental  operations  by  some  such  term  as  holo- 
psychosis,  or  ‘ whole-thinking,’  just  as  his  language 
has  been  described  as  holophrastic.  All  the  com- 
ponents are  there,  but  they  have  not  yet  been 
resolved.  The  examples  cited  below  will  illustrate 
this  also,  besides  serving  to  indicate  that  some  of 
the  earliest  cases  of  human  ‘ expression  ’ are  actu- 
ally less  material  and  less  concrete  than  the  latest. 

The  curse  and  the  blessing  are  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  a product  of  the  two  powers — thought 
and  word  (or  logos) — and  of  the  inhibition  of  such 
a product  from  becoming  fact.  The  reasons  for 
the  inhibition  need  no  description  ; they  are,  how- 
ever, the  defining  conditions  of  the  curse  or  blessing 
as  such,  though  these  conditions  are  always,  as  it 
were,  about  to  be  transcended.  This  result  is  most 
conspicuous  at  the  highest  point  of  the  curve  traced 
by  the  general  habit,  and  corresponding  to  a stage 
when  words,  as  such,  possess  more  moment  than 
they  do  either  before  or  after.  As  distinguished 
from  desire  on  the  one  hand  and  from  actualiza- 
tion (in  artificial  embodiment)  on  the  other,  the 
curse  or  the  blessing  is  the  spoken  word.  We  may 
well  suppose  that  the  ascription  to  words  of  such 
super-verbal  potency  as  a typical  curse  involves 
coincides  with  a period  of  mental  evolution,  and  of 
linguistic  evolution,  when  man  became  at  last 
completely  conscious  of  the  ‘power  of  speech,’  of 
the  faculty  which  he  had  so  laboriously  acquired. 
Then  the  word  was  res,  not  nomen.  The  arrival 
at  such  a point  of  realization  amounts  to  a crystal- 
lizing out  of  at  least  one  important  category  from 


the  primal  fluid  of  nervous  life.  It  will  be  noticed 
that,  if  terms  like  ‘concrete’  and  ‘material’  are 
employed,  we  must  admit  that  the  half-civilized 
and  highly  organized  Moor  is  more  ‘ primitive  ’ 
than  the  lowest  savage. 

It  also  seems  to  the  writer  an  unnecessary  and 
illegitimate  proceeding  to  draw  a sharp  division 
between  the  magical  and  the  religious  blessing  or 
curse,  or  to  assign  priority  to  the  former  type.  A 
savage  Australian  may  curse  his  fellow  mentally 
or  verbally,  in  a form  as  far  removed  from  magic 
as  profane  swearing  among  civilized  men  is  from 
religion.  Or,  again,  if  he  has  a god,  he  may  invoke 
him  to  execute  his  spoken  wish.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  find  the  higher  religions  frequently  adopt- 
ing a magical  form ; and  we  can  sometimes  trace 
the  religious  form  passing  into  the  magical.  The 
distinction,  in  fact,  between  magic  and  religion, 
as  the  form  of  man’s  relation  to  his  environment, 
seems  to  be  a matter  of  temperament  rather  than 
of  time.  Two  types  certainly  exist  for  cursing 
and  blessing,  and  they  will  be  fully  discussed  below; 
here  it  is  premised  that  we  have  no  right  to 
assume  the  priority  of  the  magical  type,  or  even 
its  exclusion,  simultaneously,  of  the  religious. 
There  are,  moreover,  many  neutral  cases. 

2.  General  character. — A curse  or  blessing  is 
a wish,  expressed  in  words,  that  evil  or  good  may 
befall  a certain  person.  The  wish  may  be  expressed 
by  a god  or  spirit,  in  which  case  it  is  a fiat,  and  is 
wish,  will,  and  fact  in  one.  It  may  be  expressed 
for  the  speaker’s  own  good  or  ill.  It  may  be,  again, 
a mere  wish  or  will ; or  an  appeal  to  another  (usu- 
ally a supernatural)  person  to  e.xecute  it;  or  accom- 
panied by,  or  embodied  in,  a material  object.  This 
may  be  an  image  of  the  result  desired  ; a vehicle  of 
transmission  ; an  object  representing  the  curse  or 
the  blessing ; or  a physical  action  by  the  speaker 
tolor  towards  the  intended  person. 

For  the  uttered  wish  without  condition,  reference,  or  assimi- 
lative action,  we  may  compare  tlie  case  vividly  described  by 
Turner.  The  Samoan  has  a system  of  organized  cursing,  but  at 
times  he  resorts  to  the  natural  method,  and  curses  on  his  own 
responsibility.  Discovering  a theft  from  his  garden,  he  shouts 
in  a loud  voice,  * May  fire  blast  the  e3'e3  of  the  person  who  has 
stolen  my  bananas  1 ’ The  cry  ‘ rang  throughout  the  adjacent 
plantations,  and  made  the  thief  tremble.  They  dreaded  sucli 
uttered  imprecations.’  1 In  Liiang-Sermata,  usual  curses  are  : 
‘ Evil  shall  devour  you  I Lightning  shall  strike  you  1 ’ and  so 
on.-  Such  is  the  tj^pe  of  the  simple  curse  or  blessing  found  in 
all  races,  and  surviving  belief  in  magic  and  in  supernatural 
sanctions  among  the  unthinking  members  of  the  highest 
civilization. 

When  accompanied  by  a material  vehicle  or 
embodiment  or  action,  assimilative  or  assisting 
or  symbolic,  the  adhesions  of  the  wish  become 
innumerable,  for  it  links  itself  to  the  phenomena 
of  every  form  of  tabu,  magic,  and  symbolism.  At 
the  back  of  all  these  there  is  the  primary  connexion 
with  neuro-muscular  discharge.  Here  the  -wish  may 
be  simultaneous  with,  or  subsequent  to,  the  im- 
pulsive action,  just  as  will  may  be  not  prior  to, 
but  accompanying  or  following,  an  action  of  wdiich 
it  is  the  cerebral  echo. 

In  Melanesia  the  act  of  blessing  involves  the  bestowal  of  mana 
by  physical  contact.  A man  will  give  a boy  a start  in  the  world 
by  placing  his  hand  on  the  boy’s  head,  thus  imparting  to  him 
a portion  of  his  own  mysterious  power. 3 In  the  Solomon 
Islands,  inland  people  are  supposed  to  have  more  mana  than 
coast  people.  When  they  go  down  to  the  coast,  they  consider- 
ately avoid  spreading  out  their  fingers,  for  to  point  the  fingers 
at  a man  is  to  shoot  him  with  a ‘ charm.’  Blessino-  among  the 
Masai  consisted  of  spitting  upon  the  recipient.®  Far  more 
common  is  the  use  of  this  vehicle  for  the  curse,  or  as  a symbol 
of  contempt  or  insult.6  So  the  Masai  spat  while  cursing.  ‘ If 
a man  while  cursing  spits  in  his  enemy’s  eyes,  blindness  is 
supposed  to  follow.’?  The  Sakai  are  believed  to  be  able  to  do 


1 G.  Turner,  Samoa,  Lond.  1884,  p.  184. 

2 J.  G.  F.  Riedel,  Dc  sluifc-  en  kroesharige  rasseiiy  Hague,  ISSO, 
p.  317. 

3 R.  H.  Codrington,  JAI  x.  [1881]  286. 

4 Ib.  303. 
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6 Riedel,  269,  205,  406. 

7 S.  L.  and  H.  Ilindo,  Last  of  the  Masai,  1901,  p.  48. 
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injury  by  ‘sendings’  and  ‘pointings.’!  Among  the  Fiort  of 
West  Africa,  a sale  of  property  becomes  complete  when  the 
seller  has  ‘ blessed  ’ the  article  sold.  He  raises  his  hands  to  his 
arm-pits,  and  throws  them  out  towards  tiie  buyer.  Then  he 
breathes  or  blows  over  tlie  article.  This  ceremony  is  called 
ku  vana  inula,  ‘giving  the  breath,’  and  is  equivalent,  says 
Dennett,  to  a ‘God  bless  thee.’2  It  seems  rather  to  he  a per- 
sonal imposition  of  the  speaker’s  good-will  upon  both  buyer  and 
thing  bought,  without  any  supernatural  reference,  lihere  is 
here  as  yet  no  symbolism  ; tlie  intention  is  immediate.  Ex- 
amples of  symbolism  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  The 
shaking  off  of  the  dust  of  the  feet  is  a familiar  case.  In  Morocco 
a suppliant  at  the  slyid  of  a saint  will  call  down  misfortune  upon 
an  enemy  by  sweeping  the  floor  with  his  cloak,  praying  that  the 
enemy  may  be  swept  likewise.3  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out  that  mere  impulsive  action,  deliberate  magic,  and  symbolism 
shade  into  each  other  continually. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  a blessing  was  imparted  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands.^  In  blessing  a multitude,  the  hands  were  up- 
lifted.5  Eefinements  are  inevitable  : thus,  in  the  Greek  Church 
the  gesture  of  benediction  is  made  with  the  right  hand,  the 
thumb  touching  the  tip  of  the  ring-finger,  the  other  fingers 
being  erected.  In  the  Latin  use,  the  thumb,  fore,  and  middle 
fingers  are  erected,  the  others  being  doubled  on  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  In  the  Rabbinical  blessing,  the  priest  places  the  fingers 
of  both  hands  in  pairs— the  forefinger  with  the  middle,  the 
ring  with  the  little  finger,  the  tips  of  the  thumbs,  and  the  tips 
of  the  forefingers,  respectively  touching  one  another  : thus  the 
ten  fingers  are  in  six  divisions. 

Other  components  of  the  wish,  as  it  becomes  a rite,  may  also 
undergo  differentiation.  Thus  the  Talmud  holds  that  the  mere 
power  of  the  spoken  word  is  efficacious.6  The  priest  pronounces 
the  blessing  in  a loud  voice.  So,  in  Islam,  an  important  detail 
is  the  audibleness  of  the  benediction.  The  Talmud  also  speaks 
of  cursing  by  an  angry  look.  This  needs  to  be  fixed.  Such  a 
curse  has  been  described  as  a ‘ mental  curse.”?  The  VaSts  have 
a remarkable  dualistic  personification — ‘ the  cursing  Thought  ’ 
of  the  Law  of  Mazda ; the  ‘ strong  cursing  thought  of  the  wise 
man,  opposing  foes  in  the  shape  ot  a boar,  a sharp-toothed 
he-boar,  a sharp- jawed  boar,  that  kills  at  one  stroke,  pursuing, 
wrathful,  with  a dripping  face,  strong  and  swift  to  run,  and 
rushing  all  around.’  On  the  other  hand  is  the  personification 
of  ‘ the  pious  and  good  Blessing.’  This  Blessing  (dfriti)  is  two- 
fold— by  thought  and  by  words.  It  is  notable  that  the  blessing 
by  words  is  the  more  powerful ; but  the  curse  (upamana)  b3' 
thought  is  more  powerful  than  that  by  words.8 

The  indeterminate  character  of  primitive  thought 
makes  interchange  easy  between  thought,  idea, 
word,  and  act,  and  also  between  mechanical, 
psychical,  and  verbal  force.  Thus  a curse  or  bless- 
ing may  be  regarded  now  as  a spirit,  now  as  a 
thing,  now  as  a word,  but  in  each  case  it  is  charged 
with  energy.  Or,  again,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
travelling  along  a material  or  psychical  conductor, 
or  as  embodied  in  a material  object,  its  energy 
then  being  potential,  ready  to  become  kinetic  when 
tlischarged.  It  is  important  to  note  that  these 
early  views  are  held  in  comparatively  late  culture, 
esjiecially  in  religion,  and  there  show  every  sign 
of  being  living  beliefs,  not  survivals. 

When  we  remember  the  emphasis  laid  in  all  but 
the  latest  culture  on  words  and  names,  we  can 
ajipreciate  the  confusion,  or  rather  the  shifting, 
between  the  material  and  the  verbal  notion  of  a 
curse  or  blessing.  Thus,  in  whatever  form  it  is  ex- 
pressed, the  curse  or  blessing,  like  all  expressions 
of  an  idea  enforced  by  strong  emotion,  has  a 
dynamical  certainty.  Irish  folklore  has  it  that  a 
curse  once  uttered  must  alight  on  sometliing ; it 
will  float  in  the  air  seven  years,  and  may  descend 
any  moment  on  the  party  it  was  aimed  at ; if  his 
guardian  angel  but  forsake  him,  it  takes  forthwith 
the  sliai)e  of  some  misfortune,  sickness,  or  tempta- 
tion, and  strikes  his  devoted  liead." 

‘Curses’  in  old  Teutonic  proverbs  ‘operate 
quickly’;  they  are ‘not  to  be  turned  aside.’ What 
Grirnrn  descrilies  as  the  ‘savage  heartiness’  of  the 
curses  which  he  records  is  the  emotional  force 
which  has  so  much  to  do  with  making  an  imjuession, 
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whether  in  the  direction  of  ‘ suggestion  ’ to  the 
victim  or,  generally,  of  the  ascription  of  ‘ power  ’ 
to  the  word  or  act.  Emotional  force  as  a factor  in 
the  making  both  of  magic  and  of  religion  deserves 
recognition.  It  is  well  illustrated  by  blessings  and 
cursings  in  their  growth;  when  their  forms  are 
fixed,  naturally  the  form  is  everything,  and  a curse 
uttered  casually  and  without  heat  may  still  be 
efficacious.  To  the  priestly  blessing  in  the  synagogue 
magical  powers  were  ascribed,  and  the  OT  states 
that  the  word  once  pronounced  is  irrevocable.  ^ 
The  Talmud  warns  against  looking  at  the  priest 
while  he  is  pronouncing  the  blessing,  for  ‘the 
glory  of  God  is  on  him.’  It  is  a natural  process  of 
suggestion  working  through  strength  of  emotion, 
fear  of  ill-will  and  enmity,  and  reinforced  by  a 
complex  of  associated  ideas  relating  to  the  essence 
of  words  and  the  energy  of  souls,  that  gives  to  the 
curse  or  blessing  its  independent  ‘power.’  As  it 
is  put  by  Westermarck,  this 

‘purely  magical  power,  independent  of  any  superhuman  will 
...  is  rooted  in  the  close  association  between  the  wish,  more 
particularly  the  spoken  wish,  and  the  idea  of  its  fulfilment. 
The  wish  is  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  energy  which  may  be 
transferred — by  material  contact,  or  by  the  ej’e,  or  by  means  of 
speech — to  the  person  concerned,  and  then  becomes  a fact. 
This  process,  however,  is  not  taken  quite  as  a matter  of  course  ; 
there  is  always  some  mystery  about  it.’  2 

Just  as  sin  ‘ is  looked  upon  as  a substance  charged 
with  injurious  energy,’  so  the  curse  is  ‘a  baneful 
substance,’  ® like  the  materially  conceived  bacli  of 
the  Malays,  and  the  l-bas  of  the  Moors.  Good  and 
evil  in  all  but  the  higher  stages  of  thought  are 
constantly  ‘ embodied,’  either  by  analogy,  personi- 
fication, or  the  much  more  normal  and  prevalent 
mode  of  mere  mental  objectification.  To  illustrate 
this  last  we  may  compare  the  precisely  identical 
method,  used  in  science,  of  conceiving  of  a force 
as  a graphic  straight  line. 

This  conception  is  characteristic  of  the  curse 
and  blessing  in  their  social  and  religious  history. 

Arabs  when  being  cursed  will  lie  on  the  ground  that  the  curse 
may  fly  over  them.'!  Among  the  Nandi,  ‘ if  a son  refuses  to  obey 
his  father  in  any  serious  matter,  the  father  solemnly  strikes  the 
son  with  his  fur  mantle.  This  is  equivalent  to  a most  serious 
curse,  and  is  supposed  to  be  fatal  to  the  son  unless  he  obtains 
forgiveness,  which  he  can  only  do  by  sacrificing  a goat  before 
his  father.’ 6 Berbers  strip  before  taking  an  oath,  to  prevent 
it  from  clinging  to  their  clothes.®  Plato  speaks  of  being  ‘ tainted 
by  a curse.’  ? Arabs  fear  ‘ the  magical  nature  ’ of  an  oath.®  The 
‘ water  ot  jealousy  ’ was  believed  by  the  Hebrews,  as  causing  a 
curse,  to  go  into  the  bowels,  to  make  the  belly  to  swell,  and  the 
thigh  to  rot.9  The  Kachinzes  ‘ bless  ’ their  huts  by  sprinkling 
them  with  milk.i®  The  Nubians,  before  eating  the  tongue  of  an 
animal,  cut  off  the  tip,  believing  that  ‘here  is  the  seat  of  all 
curses  and  evil  wishes.’ n Among  the  islanders  of  Leti,  Moa, 
and  Lakor,  a man  who  has  quarrelled  with  a woman  is  afraid 
to  go  to  war  lest  her  curses  may  bring  death.i2 

Hence  the  recipient  ot  a curse  is  anxious  to  neutralize  or 
divert  it.  In  the  last  case  cited  the  man  is  at  pains  to  secure 
forgiveness  by  making  presents  to  the  woman.  In  Melanesia 
the  curse  is  an  engine  of  authority.  A chief  will  curse  a man 
by  way  of  a legal  ‘ injunction  ’ ; the  matter  is  put  right  by  the 
method  of  tolo,  the  offering  of  a gift.  On  receiving  this,  the 
chief  sacrifices  to  the  spirit,  lio’a,  on  whose  power  his  curse 
rested.!®  In  Samoa  there  is  the  same  system,  particularly  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  rights  of  property.  In  a case  of  theft, 
the  injured  party  gives'  the  priest  a fee  of  mats.  The  priest 
curses  the  thief ; the  latter,  to  avoid  the  otherwise  inevitable 
result  of  sickness  or  death,  deposits  at  the  door  of  the  priest  an 
equivalent  for  the  stolen  property.  Then  the  priest  prays  over 
‘the  death  bowl’  that  the  curse  may  be  ‘reversed.’!!  The 
Maoris  employed  an  elaborate  ritual  for  cursing  and  its  reversal. 
The  latter  was  whakahokitu ; thetokunga  employed  to  counteract 
the  curse  chanted  a karakia  containing  such  words  as  these : 

‘ Great  curse,  long  curse. 

Great  curse,  binding  curse. 

Come  hither,  sacred  spell  I 
Cause  the  curser  to  lie  low 
In  gloomy  night  1 ’!® 


1 Gn  ‘27®®.  2 Westermarck,  MI,  1906,  i.  663.  ® Ib,  i.  65,  67. 

■1 1.  Goldziher,  Arab.  Philol.,  Leyden,  1890,  i.  29. 

■>  .lohnston,  Uganda  Protectorate,  Lond.  11102,  ii.  879. 

® Westermarck,  MI,  i.  69.  ? Laios,  ix.  881. 

8 .1.  L.  Burckhardt,  Bedouins  and  Wahdhys,  Lond.  1830,  p.  73, 

9 Nu  61  111-  !®  J.  G.  Georgi,  Russia,  ed.  1780-3,  iii.  276. 

1!  G.  Sciiweinfurth,  The  Heart  of  Africa,  Lond.  1873,  ii.  326  f. 
I’!  Riedel,  387. 

1®  Godrington,7'/n?  J/(;fanesmn.<i,Oxf.l891,p.210.  !! Turner,30. 

I®  E.  Shortland,  Maori  Religion,  Lond.  1882,  p.  36. 
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The  Todas  have  a curious  ceremony  for  anticipating  mischief 
to  the  sacred  cattle.  The  point  of  the  rite  is  that  the  assistant 
in  the  dairy,  the  kaltmokh,  is  cursed  and  then  the  curse  is  at 
once  removed.  The  dairy-priest,  the  palol,  pours  milk  and 
clarified  butter  into  the  outstretched  hands  of  the  kaltmokh, 
who  ruhs  it  over  his  head  and  whole  body.  The  palol  chants  a 
curse  : ‘ Die  may  he ; tiger  catch  him ; snake  bite  him  ; steep 
hill  fall  down  on  him ; river  fall  on  him  ; wild  boar  bite  him  1‘ 
etc.  Rivers  infers  ‘ that  the  kaltunokh  is  being  made  responsible 
for  any  offence  which  may  have  been  committed  against  the 
dairies.  . . . The  kaltmokh  having  been  cursed,  and  so  made 
responsible,  the  curse  is  then  removed  in  order  to  avoid  the 
evil  consequences  which  would  befall  the  boy  if  this  were  not 
done.’l  Toda  sorcerers  impose  diseases  by  cursing-spells, 
and  remove  them  with  some  such  formula  as,  ‘ May  this  be  well ; 
disease  leave ! ’ 2 Thus  a blessing  may  neutralize  a curse. 
Micah's  mother  cursed  her  son  tor  his  theft ; when  he  confessed, 
she  rendered  the  curse  ineffective  by  a blessing.^ 

Blessings  and  curses  are  capable  both  of  descent 
and  of  ascent,  genealogically.  Thus,  we  find  it 
stated  in  Sir  23'^  that  ‘ the  scourge  shall  not  depart 
from  his  house’ ; and  in  Pr  20''  ‘a  just  man  that 
walketh  in  his  integrity,  blessed  are  his  children 
after  him.’ 

The  Basutos  appear  to  have  the  belief  in  the  descent  of  the 
curse;  Casalis  compares  it  with  the  case  of  Noah  and  Ham.-l 
The  Greek  conception  of  the  Erinyes  laid  stress  on  this  ; a curse 
might  work  down  to  the  grandchildren,  and  even  utterly 
extirpate  a race.s  Among  the  Maoris,  ‘ to  bid  you  go  and  cook 
your  father  would  be  a great  curse,  but  to  tell  a person  to  go 
and  cook  his  great-grandfather  would  be  far  worse,  because  it 
included  every  individual  who  has  sprung  from  him.’ 6 

The  energy  of  a curse  may  spread.  As  Irish 
folklore  puts  it,  it  ‘must  alight  on  something.’ 
Plato  speaks  of  it  tainting  everything  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact. 

The  Bedawin  will  not  take  an  oath  within  or  near  the  camp, 
‘ because  the  magical  nature  of  the  oath  might  prove  pernicious 
to  the  general  body  of  Arabs,  were  it  to  take  place  in  their 
vicinity.  1 The  Moors  hold  that  it  is  ‘ bad  even  to  be  present 
when  an  oath  is  taken. ’8 

A remarkable  detail  is  very  commonly  found, 
namely,  that  a curse  may  return  to  the  man  who 
uttered  it.  ‘ Curses,  like  chickens,  come  home  to 
roost’;  ‘they  turn  home  as  birds  to  their  nest.’" 
The  Karens  have  a story  to  the  following  effect : 

‘There  was  a man  who  had  ten  children,  and  he  cursed  one 
of  his  brethren,  who  had  done  him  no  injury ; but  the  curse 
did  the  man  no  harm,  and  he  did  not  die.  Then  the  curse 
returned  to  the  man  who  sent  it,  and  all  his  ten  children  died.’  iO 

Here  there  is  a moral  valuation,  but  the  earlier 
non-moral  conception  of  the  intrinsic  energy  of  the 
curse  constitutes  the  point  of  the  story.  With  it 
may  be  compared  the  Roman  notion  that  certain 
imprecations  were  so  awful  that  even  the  utterer 
suffered  as  well  as  his  victim.^i 

As  with  the  force  of  tabu  and  similar  concep- 
tions, physical  contact  is  the  most  efficacious 
means  of  ‘ transmission.’  If  we  regard  the  curse 
or  blessing  as  being  the  mental  idea  of  a desired 
material  result,  then,  like  all  ideas  in  an  impul- 
sive brain,  it  produces  motor  energy  in  the  form 
both  of  words  and  of  action.  Thus,  besides  the 
uttered  form,  we  have,  by  association,  paths  of 
realization  by  means  of  sympathetic  or  symbolic 
action.  Examples  have  been  cited  of  such  ‘ assist- 
ing ’ of  the  wish,  by  gestures,  direct  or  indirect. 
We  have  also,  by  association,  the  more  highly 
differentiated  method  of  sympathetic  or  symbolic 
creation.  A material  model  or  symbol  of  the 
result  is  desiderated  as  a pre-embodiment  of  it ; 
later  this  becomes  a cause  and  a guarantee  of  the 
result.  The  simplest  form  of  this  method  is  the 
use  of  the  ‘ wax  image.’  In  this,  model  and 
symbol  shade  into  one  another.  The  image  repre- 
sents the  recipient,  and  the  utterer  of  the  wish 
either  utters  it  over  the  image,  or  works  upon  the 
image  the  material  result  wished  for. 

1 Rivers,  The  Todas,  1906,  p.  138  ff. 

2 lb.  260.  3 Jg  172. 

* Basutos,  1861,  p.  305. 

3 jEschylus,  Eumenides,  934  ff.;  Herod,  vi.  86  (the  case  of 
Glauous  and  family). 

8 Taylor,  Te  Ika  a Maui\  1870,  p.  94. 

I Burckhardt,  p.  73.  8 Westermarok,  Ml  i.  59. 

8 Grimm,  iv.  1690. 

18  Mason,  in  JAS  Bengal,  xxxvii.  [1868]  137. 

u Plutarch,  Vita  Crassi,  16. 
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So  far,  we  have  cases  in  which  the  curse  or 
blessing  preserves  its  mental  or  verbal  character, 
‘mental’  being  taken  to  include  artistic  material- 
ization, as  in  sympathetic  magic.  For  the  curse 
or  blessing,  as  sucli,  is  distinguished  from  physical 
injury  or  physical  benefit  precisely  because  it 
stops  short  of  physical  action  by  the  subject  upon 
the  object.  But  the  two  were  bound  to  be  com- 
bined ; the  mixed  type  of  curse  and  blessing  is  as 
common  as  the  pure,  and  in  certain  stages  of 
culture  is  considered  to  be  the  more  efficacious. 
The  bestowal  of  a blessing  is  more  efficacious  when 
the  man  who  confers  it  touches  the  man  who 
receives  it.  When  dealing  with  ‘vehicles’  and 
‘media’  of  curses  and  blessings,  we  are  not  en- 
titled to  suppose  that  even  in  their  highest  develop- 
ment the  mind  is  conscious  of  a process  of  ‘ con- 
duction.’ To  us  it  appears  obvious  that,  when  a 
suppliant  holds  one  end  of  a string  to  the  other 
end  of  which  is  attached  his  protector,  each  sliould 
regard  the  string  as  a bridge  or  a wire  for  trans- 
mission. But  it  would  be  more  logical  to  credit 
them  with  a correct,  than  an  incorrect,  application 
of  a physical  law,  and  to  argue  that  they  consider 
will  to  be  conducted  by  any  part  of  the  ether 
rather  than  by  the  wire.  It  seems  more  consistent 
with  the  evidence  to  regard  these  ‘ conductors  ’ as 
being  merely  the  nearest  thing  to  physical  con- 
tact. The  sense  of  touch  is  bound  up  with  all 
direct  physical  action  upon  an  object,  well-doing 
and  ill-doing,  and  colours  all  ideas  of  it.  Similarly, 
when  we  read  of  curses  acting  at  a distance — in 
the  case  of  the  Australian  sorcerer  at  a hundred 
miles — we  are  not  entitled  to  credit  the  belief  with 
a reasoned  or  even  unconscious  substratum  of  a 
quasi-scientific  theory  of  the  velocity  and  displace- 
ment of  an  imprecatory  particle.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  in  the  case  of  ‘ conductors  ’ of  various 
magical  ‘forces,’  such  as  food  and  drink,  we  liave 
to  deal  as  much  with  the  associational  idea  of 
property  as  with  that  of  kinship,  or  of  contagion. 
With  this  proviso,  such  metaphors  may  be  em- 
ployed. Westermarck  writes : 

‘ The  efficacy  of  a wish  or  a curse  depends  not  only  upon  the 
potency  which  it  possesses  from  the  beginning,  owing  to  certain 
qualities  in  the  person  from  whom  it  originates,  but  also  on  the 
vehicle  by  which  it  is  conducted — just  as  the  strengtli  of  an 
electric  shock  depends  both  on  the  original  intensity  of  the 
current  and  on  the  condition  of  the  conductor.  As  particularlj*^ 
efficient  conductors  are  regarded  blood,  bodily  contact,  food, 
and  drink.’  1 

As  early  types  of  the  ideas,  referred  to  above, 
which  are  connected  with  that  of  the  fulfilment  of 
a wish,  we  may  cite  the  following  : 

A Maori  would  say  to  a stone  : ‘ If  this  were  your  (his 
enemy’s)  brain,  how  very  sweet  would  be  my  eating  of  it.  Or 
he  might  call  any  object  by  the  name  of  his  enemy,  and  then 
proceed  to  strike  or  insult  it.  This  process  was  a ‘curse,’  iapa 
tapay  or  tuku  tuku.‘^  Here  is  the  material  for  the  development 
of  the  image-method  and  the  symbol-method.  In  tlie  Toda 
curse  the  recipient  apparently  has  it  rubbed  into  his  body  with 
milk  and  butter.  It  is  quite  legitimate  to  regard  this  as  a case 
where  the  sound  and  the  breath  ‘ touch  ’ the  food,  and  hence  the 
recipient.  The  Moor  transmits  his  ‘ conditional  cui-se  ’ to  the 
man  appealed  to  for  protection  by  grasping  him  with  his  hands, 
or  by  touching  him  with  his  turban  or  a fold  of  his  dress,  even  by 
grasping  his  child  or  his  horse.  ‘ In  short,  he  establishes  some 
kind  of  contact  with  the  other  person.’ ^ Psychologically  it  is  a 
case  of  prolepsis  rather  than  the  conduction  of  a curse  whose 
fulfilment  is  only  contingent.  Similarly  the  liloorish  suppliant 
may  slay  an  animal  at  the  door  of  the  man.  If  the  latter  steps 
over  the  blood,  or  merely  sees  it,  he  incurs  a conditional  curse. 
Such  a curse  may  be  involved  in  the  food  eaten  at  a meal  to 
seal  a compact.  The  phrase  runs  that  ‘ the  food  will  repay  ’ 
him  who  breaks  it.  The  eaten  food  ‘embodies  a conditional 
curse.’**  Conversely,  for,  as  Westermarck  puts  it,  ‘the  magic 
wire  may  conduct  imprecations  in  either  direction,’  if  a Moor 
gives  food  or  drink  to  another,  ‘ it  is  considered  dangerous,  not 
only  for  the  recipient  to  receive  it  without  saying  “ In  the  name 
of  God,”  but  also  for  the  giver  to  give  it  without  uttering  the 
same  formula  by  way  of  precaution.’  5 In  the  case  of  a stranger 
receiving  milk,  it  is  held  that,  should  he  misbehave,  ‘ the  drink 
would  cause  his  knees  to  swell.’ <5 


1 Ml  i.  686.  - Taylor,  64. 

^ Westermarck,  i.  686.  ■*  lb.  687. 

5 Ib.  i.  690.  ^ lb. 
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On  similar  principles  a curse  may  be  applied  to 
something  that  has  belonged  to  the  recipient,  or 
to  something  that  may  come  in  his  way. 

The  aborigines  of  Victoria  ‘believe  that  if  an  enemy  gets 
possession  of  anything  that  has  belonged  to  them,  even  such 
things  as  bones  of  animals  which  they  have  eaten,  broken 
weapons,  feathers,  portions  of  dress,  pieces  of  skin,  or  refuse  of 
any  kind,  he  can  employ  it  as  a charm  to  produce  illness  in 
the  person  to  whom  it  belonged.  They  are,  therefore,  very 
careful  to  burn  up  all  rubbish  or  uncleanness  before  leaving  a 
camping-place.  Should  anything  belonging  to  an  unfriendly 
tribe  be  found  at  any  time,  it  is  given  to  the  chief,  who  pre- 
serves it  as  a means  of  injuring  the  enemy.  This  wuulon  is  lent 
to  any  one  of  the  tribe  who  wishes  to  vent  his  spite  against  any- 
one belonging  to  the  unfriendly  tribe.  When  used  as  a charm, 
the  wuulon  is  rubbed  over  with  emu  fat,  mixed  with  red  clay, 
and  tied  to  the  point  of  a spear-thrower,  which  is  stuck  upright 
in  the  ground  before  the  camp-fire.  The  company  sit  round 
watching  it,  but  at  such  a distance  that  their  shadows  cannot 
fall  on  it.  They  keep  chanting  imprecations  on  the  enemy  till 
the  spear-thrower  turns  round  and  falls  in  his  direction.’  1 

This  example  contains  in  solution  a good  many 
of  the  principles  connected  with  cursing.  There 
is  also  the  buried  curse. 

In  Tenimber  one  can  make  a man  ill  by  burying  in  his  path 
such  objects  as  sharp  stones  or  thorns,  uttering  a curse 
during  the  burial.  These  articles  are  e.xtraoted  later  from  the 
victim’s  body  by  the  surgeon. 2 In  the  neighbouring  islands  of 
Leti,  Moa,  and  Lakor,  the  buried  articles  are  pieces  of  sirih  from 
the  victim’s  own  box,  or  a scrap  of  his  hair.  The  cursing 
accompanies  the  burial,  but  there  is  no  need  to  place  the 
‘ embodied  curse  ’ in  the  man’s  path.  Burial  is  enough,  for  here 
the  object  buried  is  a part  of  the  man. 3 

Thus  we  come  back  to  the  symbolized  result. 
Again,  in  connexion  with  tahu  upon  property, 
Codrington  observes  that  in  Melanesia 
‘ a tamhti  approaches  to  a curse,  when  it  is  a prohibition  resting 
on  the  invocation  of  an  unseen  power,’  that,  namelj’,  of  the 
tindalo.'^  In  Ceram  a trespasser  incurs  the  sickness  wished  or 
determined  by  the  owner  who  embodied  it  in  a tabu-mark. 6 In 
Samoa  the  ‘silent  hieroglyphic  taboo,’  or  tapui,  contains  a 
curse ; thus,  the  white  shark  tabu,  a coco-palm  leal  cut  to 
represent  a shark,  contains  the  wish,  ‘ May  the  thief  be  eaten  by 
a white  shark  ! ’6 

Even  before  the  ethical  stage  of  the  cur,se  or 
blessing  is  reached,  their  force  varies,  chiefly 
according  to  the  character  of  the  wisher.  There 
is,  of  course,  to  begin  with,  tlie  mere  ‘ power  of  the 
word  ’ or  of  the  wish  ; and  the  curse  of  any  one, 
‘ however  ignorant  ’ he  may  be,  is  not  to  be  dis- 
regarded.’ But,  as  a rule,  superiority  of  personal 
power  or  position  increases  the  power  of  the  bless- 
ing or  the  curse. 

Among  the  Tongans  the  curses  of  a superior  possessed  great 
efficacy ; ‘if  the  party  who  curses  is  considerably  lower  in  rank 
than  the  party  cursed,’  the  curse  had  no  effect.**  ‘ Without  any 
dispute  the  less  is  blessed  of  the  better.’ 9 'The  principle  of  the 
whakahokitu  ceremony’  of  the  Maoris  is  that  a curse  will  yield 
to  the  mana  of  a man  who  can  summon  a more  powerful  attta 
than  that  of  the  original  curser.w 

The  importance  and  influence  of  parents,  especi- 
ally of  the  father,  have  an  enormous  effect. 

The  Nandi  regard  a lather’s  curse  as  being  ‘ most  serious.’  n 
Among  the  Mpongwe  ‘ there  is  nothing  which  a young  person 
BO  much  deprecates  as  the  curse  of  an  aged  person,  and 
especially  that  of  a revered  father.’  12  The  Moorish  proverb  has 
it  that  ‘if  the  saints  curse  you  the  parents  will  cure  you,  but 
if  the  parents  curse  you  the  saints  will  not  cure  you.’ 13  The 
Hebrew  belief  in  the  inevitable  efficacy  of  a father’s  blessing  or 
curse  was  remarkable.  The  blessing  was  regarded  as  an  in- 
valuable heritage.  ‘ In  deed  and  word  honour  thy  father,  that 
a blessing  may  come  upon  thee  from  him.  For  the  blessing  of 
the  father  establisheth  the  houses  of  children  ; but  the  curse  of 
the  mother  rooteth  out  the  foundations.’  H From  this  passage 
it  has  been  suggested  that  ‘the  reward  which  in  the  Fifth 
Commandment  is  held  out  to  respectful  children  was  originally 
a result  of  parental  blessings.’  15  The  Scots  proverb  is  similar  : 

‘ A faither’s  blessin’  bigs  the  toun  ; 

A mither’s  curse  can  ding  it  doun.’  18 
In  Greece  such  beliefs  were  no  less  strong.  I’lato  puts  it  that 
‘ the  curses  of  parents  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  mighty  against 
their  children,  as  no  others  are.’  And  he  instances  the  cursing 
of  tlieir  sons  liy  GCdipus,  Ainyntor,  and  Tlieseus.  The  man 
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who  assaulted  his  parent  was  polluted  by  a curse.l  According 
to  the  Koreans,  ‘ curses  and  disgrace  in  this  life  and  the  hottest 
hell  in  the  world  hereafter  are  the  penalties  of  the  disobedient 
or  neglectful  child.’  2 

The  last  two  cases  show  the  automatic  production 
of  a curse  by  tlie  sin  itself — a notion  distinctly 
tending  towards  the  ethical  development  of  these 
relations. 

The  Barea  and  Kunima  believe  that  the  blessing  of  the  old 
people  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  any  undertaking,  and  that 
their  curse  is  inevitably  efficacious.3  Even  elder  brothers  and 
sisters  among  the  Greeks  had  the  preponderance  in  this  respect 
over  the  younger ; ‘ the  Erinyes  always  follow  the  elder-born.’  4 
The  curse  or  blessing  of  the  dying  is  particularly 
strong.® 

The  Ova-Herero  chief,  when  about  to  die,  ‘gives  them  his 
benediction,’  a wish  for  ‘ an  abundance  of  the  good  things  of 
tliis  world.’ 8 Similarly  among  the  Hebrews  and  the  Arabs.7 
Among  the  Bogos  the  blessing  of  a father  or  a master  is 
essential  before  taking  up  an  employment  or  relinquishing  it, 
engaging  in  a business,  or  contracting  a marriage. 8 The  Moors 
say  that  ‘ the  curse  of  a husband  is  as  potent  as  that  of  a 
father.’ 9 Westermarck  points  out  that  ‘where  the  father  was 
invested  with  sacerdotal  functions  — as  was  the  case  among  the 
ancient  nations  of  culture — his  blessings  and  curses  would  for 
that  reason  also  be  efficacious  in  an  exceptional  degree.’  h* 
Obviously  the  wishes  of  one  who  is  professionally 
in  touch  with  the  magical  or  the  supernatural  are 
more  efficacious  than  those  of  ordinary  men. 

‘ The  anathema  of  a priest,’  say  the  Maoris,  is  ‘ a thunderbolt 
that  an  enemy  cannot  escape.*  n A Brahman  * may  punish  his 
foes  by  his  own  power  alone,*  viz.  by  his  w’ords.i^  A Rajput 
raja,  beings  cursed  by  Brahmans,  was  ‘ under  a ban  of  excom- 
munication ’ even  among  his  friends.i3  There  is  a story  that  the 
curse  of  a Brahman  girl  brought  a series  of  disasters  on  a raja 
and  his  kindred. According  to  the  Talmud,  the  curse  of  a 
scholar  never  fails.15  The  Gallas  dread  the  dying  curse  of  a 
priest  or  wizard,  In  Muhammadan  countries  the  curses  of 
saints  or  sharifs  are  particularly  feared. i"? 

The  belief  in  the  power  of  curses  and  blessings 
has  a striking  and  widely  extended  application  in 
the  relations  of  the  well-to-do  with  the  poor  and 
needy,  and  of  the  host  ■with  the  guest.  In  the  former 
case  the  idea  that  the  blessing  of  those  who  have 
nothing  else  to  give,  or  the  curse  of  those  who 
have  no  other  remedy,  is  therefore  efficacious,  may 
have  some  connexion  with  the  belief  and  practice. 
In  the  latter  case  may  perhaps  be  seen  a naturally 
regardful  attitude  towards  the  unknovra  and  there- 
fore mysterious. 

‘ He  that  giveth  unto  the  poor  shall  not  lack ; but  he  that 
hideth  his  eyes  shall  have  many  a curse.’ 18  ‘Turn  not  away 
thine  eyes  from  one  that  asketh  of  thee,  and  give  none  occasion 
to  a man  to  curse  thee  ; for  if  he  curse  thee  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  soul,  he  that  made  him  will  hear  his  supplication. ’19  The 
Greek  beggar  had  his  Erinys.20  The  Damaras  ‘ would  not  think 
of  eating  in  the  presence  of  any  of  their  tribe  without  sharing 
their  meal  with  all  comers,  for  fear  of  being  visited  by  a curse 
from  their  Omwkuru  (or  deit}')  and  becoming  impoverished.’ 21 
In  Morocco,  itinerant  scribes  go  from  house  to  house,  ‘re- 
ceiving presents  and  invoking  blessings’  upon  the  donors.  For 
the  latter  it  is  ‘ a profitable  bargain,  since  they  would  be  tenfold 
repaid  for  their  gifts  through  the  blessings  of  the  scribes.’  A 
Moor  starting  on  a journey  gives  a coin  to  a beggar  at  the  gate 
‘ so  as  to  receive  his  blessings.’^s  The  Nayadis  of  Malabar  invoke, 
in  their  prayers,  blessings  upon  the  higher  castes  who  give 
them  alms. 23  Among  the  Ova-Herero  ‘ no  curse  is  regarded  as 
heavier  than  that  which  one  who  has  been  inhospitably  treated 
would  hurl  at  those  who  have  driven  him  from  the  hearth.’ 21 
An  offended  guest  ‘might  burn  the  house  with  the  flames  of 
his  anger.’ 28  Guests  and  suppliants  had  their  Erinyes.26  To 
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the  case  of  hospitality  Westermarck  applies  the  principle  of 
the  ‘conditional  curse,’  1 which  will  be  discussed  below. 

Parallel  with  the  case  of  the  poor  and  needy  is 
that  of  the  servant  and  the  wife. 

In  West  Africa  ‘ the  authority  which  a master  exercises  over 
a slave  is  very  much  modified  by  his  constitutional  dread  of 
witchcraft.’ 2 ‘Slander  not  a servant  unto  his  master,  lest  he 
curse  thee.’ 3 ‘Thou  shalt  not  command  [thy  man-servant  or 
thy  maid-servant]  with  bitterness  of  spirit ; lest  they  groan 
against  thee,  and  wrath  be  upon  thee  from  God.’  4 ‘ in  Morocco 
it  is  considered  even  a greater  calamity  to  be  cursed  by  a 
Shereefa,  or  female  descendant  of  the  Prophet,  than  to  be 
cursed  by  a Shereef.’^  ‘The  houses,*  says  Manu,  ‘on  which 
female  relations,  not  being  duly  honoured,  pronounce  a curse, 
perish  completely,  as  if  destroyed  by  magic.’  6 

3.  Special  applications. — The  circumstances  in 
which  blessings  or  curses  are  uttered,  and  the 
persons  upon  whom  they  are  directed,  are  obvi- 
ously both  numerous  and  varied.  A few  special 
cases  may  be  cited,  which  have  a bearing  upon  the 
nature  of  the  uttered  wish.  Children,  in  particular, 
are  the  recipients  of  the  blessings  of  parents.’ 

The  blessing  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  by  Jacob  became 
among  the  Jews  the  regular  formula  by  which  parents  blessed 
their  children.  Among  the  Malagasy,  at  a circumcision,  the 
guests  present  honey  and  water  to  the  children,  and  pronounce 
blessings  upon  them,  such  as  ‘ May  they  prosper  ! ’ 8 Among 
the  Maoris,  when  a child  was  a month  old,  the  ceremony  of 
tua  was  celebrated,  in  which  the  tohunga  pronounced  a karakia 
of  blessing : ‘ Breathe  quick,  thy  lung,’  etc.®  Jewish  teachers 
to-day  bless  their  pupils.  In  Fiji  all  prayer  was  concluded  with 
malignant  requests  against  the  enemy  : ‘ Let  us  live,  and  let  our 
enemies  perish  I ’ lo 

The  curse  is  particularly  the  weapon  of  the 
wronged  and  oppressed  against  their  more  power- 
ful enemies,  and  of  zealots  against  their  bigoted 
opponents.  In  the  Bible  it  is  especially  forbidden 
to  curse  God,  parents,  authorities,  and  the  helpless 
deaf.’^  To  bless  God  is  to  praise  Him.  Yet  Orientals 
have  a tendency  to  curse  God,  even  on  the  slightest 
provocation  in  daily  life.’^  Blessing  the  Icing  is 
implied  or  explicit  in  ceremonies  of  coronation, 
and  on  solemn  occasions. 

The  gods  of  Egypt  bestowed  a blessing  on  the  Pharaoh,  when 
they  presented  him  with  the  symbol  of  life.13  The  abhi^eka  of 
the  raja  included  a blessing,  embodied  in  the  consecrated  water : 
‘O  water,  thou  art  naturally  a giver  of  kingdoms,  grant  a 
kingdom  to  my  Yajamana’ ; ‘O  honeyed  and  divine  ones,  mix 
with  each  other  for  the  strength  and  vigour  of  our  Yajamana.’ 
The  ceremonies  of  anointing  and  the  like  often  involve  a bless- 
ing.ts  In  the  last  example,  the  vehicle  is  personified.  A Jewish 
author  records  a Roman  custom  of  gagging  prisoners,  when 
condemned  to  death,  to  prevent  them  from  cursing  the  king. ft 

The  connexion  of  food  with  the  practice  is 
remarkable.  The  blessing  of  food  came  in  later 
Judaism  to  be  a giving  of  thanks,  and  the  idea 
was  that  food  received  gratefully  acts  as  a bless- 
ing.^’ The  bismillah  of  Islam  has  a similar  prin- 
ciple behind  its  use  in  this  connexion.  At  an 
earlier  stage,  no  doubt,  the  blessing,  if  used,  was 
either  positive  or  negative,  removing  injurious 
properties,  but  in  either  case  simply  magical.^® 

In  the  Banks  Islands  an  * invocation  of  the  dead,’  the  lataro, 
is  celebrated.  Food  is  thrown  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  with 
such  words  as  these  : ‘ They  who  have  charmed  your  food,  have 
clubbed  you  . . . drag  them  away  to  hell,  let  them  be  dead.’ 
In  connexion  with  this  is  a practice  of  cursing  a man’s  ‘ eating  ’ ; 
if  an  accident  befalls  the  recipient  of  such  a curse,  the  utterer 
saj’S  : ‘My  curse  in  eating  has  worked  upon  him,  he  is  dead.’i’J 
Among  the  Maoris,  what  was  almost  a sense  of  modesty  and  a 
principle  of  honour  grew  up  about  the  ideas  of  food  and  its 
preparation.  A typical  formula  for  the  counter-curse  is: 

‘ Let  the  head  of  the  curser 
Be  baked  in  the  oven, 

Served  up  for  food  for  me, 

Dead,  and  gone  to  Night  I ’ 20 
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To  curse,  kanga,  was  in  effect  to  apply  to  another  man  any 
word  which  ‘had  reference  to  food.’  It  is  recorded  t^t  a 
young  man,  seeing  a chief  in  a copious  perspiration,  remarked 
that  ‘ the  vapour  rose  from  his  head  like  steam  from  an  oven,* 
and  that  this  remark  caused  a tribal  war.i  The  regular  term 
for  food,  kai,  was  discontinued  at  Rotorua,  because  it  happened 
to  be  the  name  of  a chief.  To  use  the  term  kai  would  in  that 
case  have  been  equivalent  to  a serious  curse  against  the  chief.2 

Down  to  a late  period  in  tlie  liistory  of  Cliristi- 
anity,  marriage  was  a personal  ‘ arrangement  ’ ; the 
Church  only  stepped  in  to  pronounce  its  blessing 
upon  the  union.  The  Hebrews  had  a benediction 
both  for  betrothal  and  for  marriage.®  The  old 
Roman  marriage  by  confarreatio  included  a bene- 
dictio,  formul®  for  which  are  extant.  When 
St.  Ambrose  says  that  ‘ marriage  is  sanctified  by 
the  benediction/  he  refers  to  one  case  only  of  a 
general  practice,  lasting  through  the  IMiddle  Ages, 
of  concluding  all  private  arrangements  with  a 
blessing.  Thus  all  sales  of  goods  and  property 
were  blessed. 

The  application  of  the  curse  as  a protection 
of  property  and  as  a method  of  punishing  theft 
has  been  incidentally  noted.  The  early  Arabs 
cursed  the  thief  in  order  to  recover  the  stolen 
goods.^  The  method  is  conspicuous  in  Samoa. 
Tabu  is  ‘ a prohibition  with  a curse  expressed 
or  implied.’®  The  embodiment  of  the  wish  in 
leaf  or  wooden  images  is  termed  in  Polynesia 
rahui  or  raui,  but  we  cannot  always  infer  ei'cn 
the  implied  wish  in  prohibitory  tabu.^  Allied 
principles  inevitably  shade  into  each  other.  The 
ancient  Babylonian  landmarks  appear  to  have 
been  inscribed  with  curses,  such  as  : ‘ Upon  this 
man  may  the  great  gods  Ann,  Bgl,  Ea,  and  Nusku 
look  wrathfully,  uproot  his  fomidation,  and  de- 
stroy his  oilspring.’’  The  same  practice  was 
followed  by  the  Greeks.®  Deuteronomy  refers  to 
the  Semitic  practice  : ‘ Cursed  he  he  thatremoveth 
his  neighbour’s  landmark.’  ® Taken  over  by  Chris- 
tianity, the  practice  survived,  for  example,  in  the 
English  custom  of  ‘ beating  the  bounds,’  in  which 
the  priest  invoked  curses  on  liiiii  who  trans- 
gressed, and  blessings  on  him  who  regarded  tlie 
landmarks.’® 

Some  details  may  be  put  together  wliich  illus- 
trate adhesions  and  develojunents.  In  Melanesia 
cursing  by  way  of  asseveration  is  common  : a man 
will  deny  an  accusation  ‘by’  his  forbidden  food, 
or  ‘ by  ’ a tindalod^  The  self-invoked  curse,  which 
we  shall  discuss  below,  passes  in  civilization  into 
a conditional  blessing,  as  in  the  Englisli  oath, 
‘So  help  me,  God.’  In  practical  ethics  ‘profane 
swearing’  is  originally  sinful,  because  of  the 
irresponsible  and  unofiicial  use  of  the  Divine 
name ; later  its  sinfulness  is  limited  to  the  spirit 
of  resentment  witli  wlucli  it  is  charged.  In 
Melanesia,  the  practice  of  vivnag,  or  ‘ sending 
off,’  is  instructive  for  comparison  with  that  found 
in  civilization.  A man  will  say,  witli  a gesture 
towards  a tree,  vawo  aru! — wliich  is  equivalent  to 
telling  his  enemy  to  be  hanged  thereon.’® 

The  limits  of  the  blessing  are  well  preserved 
in  the  Catholic  distinctions  between  panis  bene- 
dictus  and  panis  consecratus,  and  between  bene- 
dictio  vocativa  and  benedictio  constitutiva.  The 
earlier  principle,  as  we  have  seen,  was  to  connect 
blessing  and  consecration,  cursing  and  execration. 
It  is  in  accordance  with  the  extension  of  this 
principle  that  the  curse  is  embodied  in  the  ‘ac- 
cursed thing,’  and  that  the  transgressor  of  the 
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prohibition  himself  becomes  the  ‘ accursed  thing  ’ 
or  the  curse.  This  was  the  case  with  Achan,  and 
Avith  enemies  ‘devoted’  to  destruction.^  On  the 
same  principle  a blessed  man  is  a ‘ blessing.’  ^ 

In  the  OT  ‘ accursed  ’ (AV),  herem,  should  be  ‘ de- 
A'oted’  (RV)— devoted  to  God,  not  accursed  from 
God.®  Similarly  Avith  the  Greek  translation  dvdde/j.a. 
Such  a thing  is  Avithdrawn  from  common  use,  either 
as  ‘ AmAved  ’ to  God,  or  as  put  under  a ban,  in  Avhich 
case  it  has  a species  of  ‘ holiness.  As  a rule,  a 
thing  devoted  to  destruction  is  under  a curse.  In 
Canon  LaAv  the  development  of  anathema  into 
excommunication  is  complete. 

Here  we  arrive  at  the  cursings  and  blessings  of 
the  community.  In  early  culture  a headman  or 
body  of  ‘ old  men  ’ may  represent  the  community 
in  this  function. 

The  State  officials  of  Athens  prayed  for  ‘ the  health  and  safety 
of  the  people.’  Greek  Statediturgies  included  a ‘ commination 
service,’  in  which  curses  were  Invoked  upon  offenders.^  Medi- 
aeya!  and  modern  Christianity  combine  a service  of  commination 
with  the  Lenten  penance.  This  has  historical  connexion  with 
the  early  Hebrew  rite,  celebrated  on  Ebal  and  Gerizim.  Six 
tribes  stood  on  Mount  Ebal  to  curse  those  who  disobeyed  the 
Law,  and  six  stood  on  Mount  Gerizim  to  pronounce  the  corre- 
sponding blessings  upon  those  who  kept  it.  The  priests  and 
Levites  stood  in  the  valley  between,  and  on  turning  their  faces 
to  Gerizim  pronounced  a blessing,  and  on  turning  them  to  Ebal 
pronounced  a curse.#  The  Talmudic  idea  that  a curse  has 
especial  efficacy  when  pronounced  three  hours  after  sunrise  is 
noteworthy  in  connexion  with  such  formulated  conditions  as 
‘in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  this  congregation.’ 7 

Throughout  their  history,  private  cursing  and 
blessing  preponderate  over  public,  and  unofficial 
over  official.  As  the  moralized  stage  in  religion 
supersedes  the  magical,  the  ‘ mere  poAver  of  the 
Avord  ’ is  confined  to  private  practice,  and  jierhaps 
becomes  more  sini.ster  with  secrecy.  The  enormous 
collections  of  private  dirm  and  imprecationes  which 
have  survived  from  Greek  and  Roman  times,  chielly 
in  the  form  of  leaden  tablets  or  symbolic  nails, 
inscribed  with  curses  consigning  an  enemy  to  the 
infernal  poAvers,  testify  to  the  hold  retained  by 
the  primitive  theory  of  the  curse,  just  as  the  pre- 
valence of  profane  swearing  in  modern  civilization 
shows  the  convenience  of  the  mere  form,  emptied 
of  all  content  except  vague  resentment,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  a particular  emotion.  The  hold 
exerted  by  the  simple  mystery  of  magic  upon  the 
popular  imagination  is  echoed  in  literature,  and  the 
motive  of  the  efiicacious  curse  is  still  employed  in 
narrative  fiction. 

Nothing  perhaps  more  strikingly  illustrates  the 
extent  of  Divine  resentment  tlian  the  cursing  of 
the  ground  for  the  sins  of  man  (Gn  3^’*-),  or  the 
extent  of  human  resentment  than  the  action  of  a 
curse  beyond  the  grave. 

The  Maoris  took  precautions  to  prevent  enemies  from  getting 
possession  of  their  dead  relatives’  bones,  lest  they  should  ‘ dread- 
fully desecrate  and  ill-use  them,  with  many  bitter  jeers  and 
curses.’  # The  Banks  Islanders  watch  the  grave  ‘ lest  some  man 
wronged  by  him  [the  dead  man]  should  come  at  night  and  beat 
with  a stone  upon  the  grave,  cursing  him.’  Also,  ‘ when  a great 
man  died,  his  friends  would  not  make  it  known,  lest  those  whom 
he  had  oppressed  should  come  and  spit  at  him  after  his  death, 
or  govgov  him,  stand  bickering  at  him  with  crooked  fingers  and 
drawing  in  the  lips,  by  way  of  curse.’  # The  Greek  Erinyes  com- 
plete in  the  world  beyond  the  grave  the  punishment  which  they 
began  on  earth.'#  'The  Arabs  of  Southern  Morocco  ‘ maintain 
that  there  are  three  classes  of  persons  who  are  infallibly  doomed 
to  hell,  namely,  those  who  have  been  cursed  by  their  parents, 
those  who  have  been  guilty  of  unlawful  homicide,  and  those  who 
have  burned  corn.  They  say  that  every  grain  curses  him  who 
hums  it.’H 

‘Die  connexion  bctAveen  curses  and  the  belief  in 
punishments  after  death  has  been  draAvn  out  by 
Westermarck.*® 

1  Jos  618,  ])t  770.  2 On  122. 

8 ///;/!,  s.v.  ‘ Curse  ’ ; cf.  Driver  on  I)t  7#. 

•1  Cf.  Lv  27286,  Ac  2312 ; for  the  transition  between  the  earlier 
idea  and  excommunication,  see  Ezr  10#. 

# Bee  L.  K.  Farncll,  Kmlulum  of  lU’ligiun,  1905,  pp.  196,  2U0. 

8 in  1129  2718,  Jos  8##;  Huia  36a,  3Ca;  Broydci,  in  JE,  s.v. 

‘ Gerizim.’ 

7 Levias,  l.c.  8 Colenso,  Maori  Races,  1866,  p.  28. 

9 Co'lrington,  269.  1#  yEsch.  Euitiea.,  passim. 

11  31 J ii.  716  n.  12  Ib.  chs.  1.  li. 


In  what  may  be  called  the  lighter  side  of  cursing, 
there  is  a curious  set  of  customs  connected  Avith 
ideas  of  luck,  and  perhaps  based  on  the  notion  that 
material  injury  may  be  discounted  or  diverted  by  a 
verbal  or  make-believe  injury ; in  other  cases,  on 
a notion  that  the  spirits  may  be  stimulated  by 
scolding  and  abuse  ; in  others,  again,  it  is  perhaps 
evil  and  obstructive  spirits  that  are  being  driven 
aAvay. 

Thus  the  Greek  farmer,  when  sowing  cummin,  would  curse  and 
swear  all  the  time,  else  the  crop  would  not  prosper.'  Esthonian 
fishermen  believe  that  good  luck  will  attend  their  fishing  if 
beforehand  they  are  cursed.  A fisherman  will  accordingly  play- 
some  practical  joke  on  a friend  in  order  to  receive  his  resent- 
ment in  words.  The  more  he  storms  and  curses,  the  better  the 
other  is  pleased  ; every  curse  brings  at  least  three  fish  into  his 
net.2  To  obviate  punishment  for  ritual  sin,  or  to  ‘ procure  abso- 
lution,’ a Behari  man  will  throw  stones  into  a neighbour’s  house. 
The  result  is  the  reception  of  abuse,  or  even  of  personal 
violence. 3 

4.  Conditional  cursing  and  blessing, — Wbat 
Westermarck  terms  the  ‘conditional  curse,’  which 
he  was  the  first  student  to  remark,  is  an  import- 
ant development  of  the  principle  of  cursing  and 
blessing,  and  has  had  considerable  influence  in  the 
making  of  morality,  especially  in  the  sphere  of 
good  faith,  honesty,  and  truthfulness.  Put  in  its 
lowest  terms,  the  energy  of  a conditional  curse  is 
the  supernatural  energy  of  an  ordinary  curse  or  of 
its  embodiment,  in  a latent  state.  This  is  dis- 
charged by  the  act,  if  or  when  it  takes  place, 
against  Avhich  the  curse  is  directed.  The  principle 
applies  also  to  blessings,  but  this  application  is  less 
frequent. 

‘ The  term  l-'Ar,’  Westermarck  writes,  ‘ is  applied  by  the  Moors 
to  a compulsory  relation  of  a peculiar  kind  in  which  one  person 
stands  to  another.  The  common  expression.  Ana  fdr  alldh  u 
'drak,  “ I am  in  God’s  'dr  and  your  'dr,"  implies  that  a man  is 
bound  to  help  me,  or,  generally,  to  grant  my  request,  whatever 
it  may  be,  as  also  that  if  he  does  not  do  so  his  own  welfare  is  at 
stake.  The  phrase  “ In  God’s  'dr  ” only  serves  to  give  solemnity 
to  the  appeal : “ I am  under  the  protection  of  God,  and  for  his 
sake  you  are  obliged  to  help  me.  ” But  the  word  I-' dr  is  also 
used  to  denote  the  act  by  means  of  which  a person  places  himself 
in  the  said  relationship  to  another.  Hdd  I- dr  'dlik,  “This  is 
'dr  on  you,”  is  the  phrase  in  common  use  when  an  act  of  this 
kind  is  performed.  If  the  person  so  appealed  to  is  unwilling  to 
grant  the  request,  he  answers,  Hdd  l-'dr  yijyr'&z  fik,  ‘ May  this 
'dr  recoil  upon  you.”  'The  constraining  character  of  i-'dr  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  implies  the  transference  of  a conditional 
curse : — If  you  do  not  do  what  I wish  you  to  do,  then  may  you 
die,  or  may  your  children  die,  or  may  some  other  evil  hapjjen  to 
you.  That  i-'dr  implicitly  contains  a conditional  curse  is  ex- 
pressly stated  by  the  people  themselves,  although  in  some  cases 
this  notion  may  be  somewhat  vague,  or  possibly  have  almost 
faded  away.’  # 

The  various  acts  wliicli  establish  t-dr  all  serve  as 
‘outward  conductors  of  conditional  curses.’  'Ar 
may  be  made  by  taking  the  son  .and  giving  him  to 
the  father,  saying,  ‘This  is 'dr  for  you.’  Another 
method  is  to  present  food.  If  the  man  accepts,  he 
is  bound  to  do  Avhat  is  asked  of  him.  Refugees 
enter  a tent  or  merely  grasp  the  tent-pole,  saying, 
‘I  am  in  God’s  'dr  and  your  'dr.’'’  An  injured 
liusband  may  put  'dr  upon  the  governor,  to  get 
redress,  by  going  to  him  with  a piece  of  his  tent- 
cloth  over  his  head ; or  he  may  leave  seven  tufts 
of  hair  on  his  head,  and  appeal  to  another  tribe. 

‘ The  conditional  curse  is  obviously  supposed  to  be 
seated  in’  the  tent-cloth  or  tufts  of  hair,  and 
‘ from  there  to  be  transferred  to  the  person  ’ in- 
voked. 'Jr  may  be  made  by  piling  stones.  Two 
men  making  an  appointment,  and  one  failing  to 
appear,  the  other  makes  a cairn  at  the  spot,  and 
takes  tlie  breaker  of  faith  to  it.  The  latter  is 
then  obliged  to  ‘ give  him  a nice  entertainment.’ 
Similarly,  Avith  ordinary  curses  the  cairn  may  be 
used.  If  a muleteer  buys  a neAV  mule,  his  com- 
rades ask  him  to  treat  them.  If  he  refuses,  they 

1 Theophrastua,  Hist.  Plant,  viii.  3. 

2 Boecler-Kreutzwald,  Der  Ehsten  abergldubische  Gebrduche, 
1854,  p.  90 f.,  quoted  by  Frazer,  QB^  i.  97. 

3 JASB  ii.  [1892]  69§  ; JRAS  xxix.  [1897]  482. 

4 Westermarck,  ‘ L‘Ar,’  passim,  also  ‘ The  Influence  of  Ma»io 
on  Social  Kelationshipa,’  in  Sociological  Papers  (1906),  311  i. 
686  ff.,  ij.  684  ft.,  and  passim. 

# ‘ L-'Ar,’  361.  8 Ib.  3C2. 
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make  a cairn,  asking  God  to  send  misfortune  on 
the  mule.  By  way  of  revenge  upon  a niggardly 
man,  scribes  make  a cairn,  and  each  takes  a stone 
therefrom,  and,  as  he  throws  it  away,  says  : ‘ As 
we  dispersed  this  heap  of  stones,  so  may  God 
disperse  for  him  that  which  makes  him  happy.’ 
The  sacrifice  of  an  animal  on  the  threshold  is  the 
most  powerful  method  of  making 'iJr.  To  see  the 
blood  is  sufficient.  Over  such  an  animal  the  bis- 
milldh,  ' In  the  name  of  God,’  is  not  pronounced  ; 
and  it  cannot  be  eaten  by  the  sacrificer  or  the 
person  invoked,  but  only  by  the  poor.^  The 
practice 

‘ is  resorted  to  for  a variety  of  purposes  ; to  obtain  pardon  from 
the  government ; or  to  induce  the  relatives  of  a person  who  has 
been  killed  to  abstain  from  taking  revenge ; or  to  secure  assist- 
ance against  an  enemy  or  mediation  in  the  case  of  trouble.’  It 
‘ plays  a very  important  part  in  the  social  life  of  the  people.’  2 

It  is  also  employed  to  put  pressure  vcpon  jinn  and 
dead  saints — usually  to  restrain  the  former,  and 
compel  the  assistance  of  the  latter.  Making  cairns, 
or  tying  rags,  near  a sty  id  is  'dr  upon  the  saint. 
The  rag  is  knotted,  and  the  man  says  : ‘ I promised 
thee  an  offering,  and  I will  not  release  thee  until 
thou  attendest  to  my  business.  ’ ® Here  we  approach 
the  conditional  ‘ blessing.’  Again,  a man,  invoking 
revenge,  strews  burnt  corn  on  the  floor  of  the  siyid, 
saying : ‘ I threw,  O saint.  So-and-so  as  I threw 
this  corn.’  ‘This  is  'dr  on  the  saint,’  as  Wester- 
marck  points  out,  ‘ but  at  the  same  time  it  is  an 
act  of  symbolic  magic.’'* 

Forms  of  ordeal,  and  the  whole  theory  of  the 
oath,  as  well  as  its  practice  up  to  the  latest 
stages  of  civilization,  depend  on  the  principle  of 
the  conditional  curse,  often  embodied  in  symbolic 
action. 

The  curse  as  an  engine  of  law  is  well  exemplified  in  Samoa. 
A theft  has  taken  place  ; the  injured  party  pays  the  ‘ priest  ’ to 
curse  the  thief  and  make  him  sick.  If  the  thief  falls  ill,  he 
restores  the  stolen  property,  and  the  ‘priest’  prays  for  a re- 
versal of  the  curse.  Again,  suspected  parties  are  summoned  by 
the  chief.  Grass  is  laid  on  the  sacred  stone,  the  village-god, 
and  each  person  places  his  hand  thereon,  saying : ‘ I lay  hand 
on  the  stone.  If  I stole  the  thing,  may  I speedily  die  ! ’ The 
use  of  grass  is  said  to  refer  to  the  implied  curse : ‘ May  grass 
grow  over  my  house  and  family  1’  So,  in  ordinary  disputes,  a 
man  will  say  : ‘Touch  your  eyes  if  what  you  say  is  true.’ *5 
In  the  same  way,  European  boys  ‘ touch  wood  ’ as  a guarantee 
of  truth. 

An  oath  may  be  regarded  as  ‘ essentially  a con- 
ditional self-imprecation,  a curse  by  which  a person 
calls  down  upon  himself  some  evil  in  tlie  event  of 
what  he  says  not  being  true.  ’ ® All  the  resources 
of  symbolic  magic  are  draAvn  upon  in  the  multi- 
tudinous examples  of  this  principle. 

In  Tenimber  the  swearer  prays  for  his  own  death  it  what  he 
says  is  false,  and  then  drinks  his  own  blood,  in  which  a sword 
has  been  dipped.!  The  Malay  drinks  water  in  which  daggers, 
spears,  or  bullets  have  been  dipped,  saying  : ‘ It  I turn  traitor, 
may  I be  eaten  up  by  this  dagger  or  spear  ! ’8  The  Sumatran 
oath  is  still  more  explicit : ‘ It  what  I now  declare  is  truly  and 
ready  so,  may  I be  freed  and  cleared  from  my  oath ; if  what  I 
assert  is  wittingly  false,  may  my  oath  be  the  cause  of  my  de- 
struction 1 ’ 9 The  Greek  opKos  was,  at  an  early  period,  the 
object  sworn  ‘ by.’  The  Ostyaks  swear  on  the  nose  of  a bear, 
which  animal  is  held  to  have  supernatural  power.io  Hindus 
swear  on  the  Sanskrit  Barivarh^a,  or  on  water  of  the  Ganges,  or 
touch  the  legs  of  a Brahman  ; Muhammadans,  on  the  Qur’an  ; 
Christians,  on  the  Bible.u 

The  accused  person  in  Calabar  drinks  a ju-ju  drink  called 
mbiam,  and  repeats  these  words  : ‘ If  I have  been  guilty  of  this 
crime  . . . then,  Mbiam,  Thou  deal  with  me  1 ’ 13  ‘ Eating  the 
fetish  ’ and  ‘ drinking  the  water  of  cursing  ’ are  prominent  forms 
of  the  ordeal  in  Africa  and  elsewhere.  The  Hindu  Sapatha 
denotes  both  oath  and  ordeal.  The  mediasval  ‘ trial  by  combat  ’ 
was  preceded  by  an  oath,  and  thus  defeat  was  tantamount  to 
perjury. 13  The  formula  of  the  ordeal  of  the  Eucharist  ran  : ‘ Et 
si  aliter  est  quam  dixi  et  juravi,  tunc  hoc  Domini  nostri  Jesu 
Christi  corpus  non  pertranseat  guttur  meum,  sed  haereat  in 

I Westermarck,  ‘ L-'Ar,’  363  ff.  3 /j.  3@0. 

3 76.  369.  4 75.  371.  5 Turner,  30,  184. 

3 Westermarck,  MI  ii.  118.  ! Riedel,  284. 

8 W.  W.  Skeat,  Malay  Magic,  1900,  p.  525. 

9 W.  Marsden,  Sumatra,  1811,  p.  238. 

19  Castr6n,  quoted  by  Westermarck,  MI  ii.  119. 

II  Westermarck,  ii.  120  (quoting  authorities). 

13  M.  H.  Kingsley,  West  Africa,  1897,  p.  465. 

13  Westermarck,  i.  605,  ii  689  (with  authorities). 


faucibus  meis,  strangulet  me  suffocet  me  ac  interficiat  me  statim 
in  momento.’l 

In  the  contract  and  covenant  a mutual  conditional 
curse  is-largely  used. 

Thus  the  'AhM  of  the  Moors  is  the  mutual  form  of  'Ar.  Chiefs 
exchange  cloaks  or  turbans ; and  ‘ it  is  believed  that,  if  any  of 
them  should  break  the  covenant,  he  would  be  punished  with  some 
grave  misfortune.’  3 Reconciliation  is  effected,  among  the  same 
people,  by  joining  right  hands  ; the  holy  man  who  superintends 
wraps  the  hands  in  his  cloak,  saying : ‘ This  is  ‘dhed  between 
you. ’3  A common  meal  also  ratifies  a covenant.  If  one  party- 
breaks  faith,  it  is  said:  ‘God  and  the  food  will  repay  him.’ 4 
In  the  pela  rite  of  Ceram,  celebrated  to  settle  a quarrel  or  to 
make  peace,  both  parties  attend  a feast,  and  eat  food  into  which 
drops  of  their  blood  are  let  fall  and  swords  dipped.  This 
they  alternately  eat.®  Reconciliation  of  two  men  in  the  islands 
of  Leti,  Moa,  and  I,akor,  one  man  having  cursed  the  other,  is 
effected  by  the  men  eating  together.8  To  ratify  a bond  of  fra- 
ternity in  Madagascar  between  two  parties,  a fowl  has  its  head 
cut  off,  and  is  left  bleeding  during  the  rite.  The  parties  pro- 
nounce a long  mutual  imprecation  over  the  blood : ‘ O this 
miserable  fowl  weltering  in  its  blood  1 Thy  liver  do  we  eat. 

. . . Should  either  of  us  retract  from  the  terms  of  this  oath,  let 
him  instantly  become  a fool,  let  him  instantly  become  blind,  let 
this  covenant  prove  a curse  to  him.’! 

The  mutual  conditional  curse,  it  must  be  noticed, 
allows  the  curse  proper  to  be  more  or  less  lost  in 
the  material  symbolism  of  union.  Since,  moreover, 
all  these  analogous  principles  pass  into  one  an- 
other so  inevitably  and  gradually,  we  do  not  seem 
entitled  to  press  the  principle  of  the  curse  too  far. 
In  reconciliatory  ceremonies,  for  instance,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  idea  of  union  is  sufficient ; the  idea 
of  the  curse  may  adhere  to  it,  but  not  essentially. 

The  oath  carries  with  it  the  punishment  for  per- 
jury. According  to  Roman  legal  theory,  the 
sanctio  of  a statute  is  the  penalty  attached  for 
breaking  it.  But  in  ancient  States  all  layvs  yvere 
accompanied  by  a curse  upon  the  transgressor.® 
True  to  its  mission  of  serving  yvhere  other  methods 
fail,  the  curse  receded  as  police  efficiency  increased. 
In  the  earliest  culture,  however,  as  that  of  the 
Australians,  the  personal  efforts  of  the  rulers  work 
together  with  the  impersonal  energy  of  the  super- 
natural engines  they  employ. 

5.  The  blessing  and  the  curse  as  invocations. 
— The  distinction  between  the  ‘ magical  ’ and  the 
‘religious’  curse  or  blessing  is  not  to  be  over- 
emphasized. The  two  forms  merge  into  one  an- 
other, and  either  is  as  ‘ magical  ’ or  ‘ religious  ’ as 
the  other,  while  neither  is  the  more  efficacious. 
A god  draws  together  in  his  oyvn  person  the  various 
threads  of  supernatural  force.  Among  these  are 
cursings  and  blessings.  Their  inherent  mystery 
of  power  still  depends  on  the  will  of  the  utterer. 
His  invocation  of  the  god  to  execute  for  him  his 
heart’s  expressed  desire  is  rather  a long  circuiting 
than  a guarantee  of  file  result.  The  independent 
force  of  the  wish,  in  fact,  tends  to  remain  even 
when  the  wish  is  merged  in  prayer.  The  personal 
quality  of  the  utterer  is  still  the  characteristic  of 
his  wish.  Psychologically,  it  is  difficult  to  limit  a 
desire  by  making  it  an  invocation  ; to  divide  the 
attention  between  the  object  of  the  desire  and  the 
expression  of  the  desire  on  the  one  hand,  and  an 
intervening  divinity  on  the  other,  is  a matter  of 
training.  Thus  it  is  rarely  the  case  that,  when  a 
man  says  ‘ God  bless  you  ! ’ he  is  conscious  of  the 
reference  to  God,  any  more  than  when  he  says 
‘ Bless  you  ! ’ 

Further,  there  is  the  tendency  for  the  principle 
of  the  curse,  if  not  of  the  blessing,  to  become  itself 
personified.  This  result  is  found  as  far  back  as  the 
stage  of  culture  represented  by  the  M.aoris.  The 
‘ cursing  thought’  is  personified  in  the  Avesta ; 
so  is  the  ‘pious  and  good  blessing.’  The  Greeks 
personified  the  curse  as  Erinys.  Behind  this  there 
may  be  the  notion  ‘ of  a persecuting  ghost,  whose 

1 D.ahn,  Bausteine,  Berlin,  1879,  ii.  16. 

2 Wesj;ermarck,  ii.  623.  3 75, 

4 ‘L-’Ar, ’ 373.  6 Riedel,  128f. 

9 76.  342.  See,  on  the  whole  subject,  Crawley,  Mystic  Rose, 
chs.  V.  xi. 

! Ellis,  i.  187  ff. 


8 Schrader,  EB  il.  iii. 
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anger  or  curses  in  later  times  were  personified  as 
an  independent  siurit.’^  Allegorical  figures  of 
curses  were  included  by  painters  in  pictures  of 
the  wicked  in  liell.^  Subsequently  the  Erinyes 
became  the  ministers  of  Zeiis.^  The  steps  by 
which  a curse  or  blessing  becomes  an  appeal  to  a 
god,  a prayer  that  he  will  injure  or  benefit  the 
person  intended,  are  not  indistinct.  The  Melan- 
esian curses  in  the  name  of  a lia’a,  a jiowerful 
spirit.  His  connexion  with  the  lio’a  gives  or  adds 
efficacy  to  his  curse.^  The  efficacy  of  the  mere 
word  naturally  is  increased,  not  by  the  will  of  the 
spirit  invoked,  but  by  the  use  of  his  power.  The 
Talmud  and  the  OT  supply  examples  of  ‘ the  ancient 
idea  that  the  name  of  the  Lord  might  be  used  with 
advantage  in  any  curse.’®  Among  the  Hebrews 
the  ‘ Name  ’ had  peculiar  importance.  In  the  next 
place,  the  appeal  may  take  the  form  of  a conditional 
blessing  upon  the  god.  In  the  Yajur  Veda  we  read 
the  formula,  addressed  to  Surya : ‘ Smite  such  a 
one,  and  I will  give  you  an  offering.’  ® This  method 
is  clearly  more  efficacious.  Vagona  in  the  Banks 
Islands  is  the  most  serious  of  curses.  It  consists 
in  procuring  the  intervention  of  a supernatural 
power.’  The  story  of  Balaam  (Nu  22-24)  includes 
a belief  that  the  Divine  power  can  be  moved  to 
effect  the  injury  desired.  A further  step  is  taken 
when  the  moving  is  in  the  form  of  compulsion.  As 
curses  may  develop  into  prayers,  so  prayers  may 
develop  into  spells  or  curses.  Brahma  is  the 
energy  of  the  gods,  but  it  is  also  the  prayer,  and 
‘ governs  them.  ’ ® dpd  is  both  ‘ prayer  ’ and  ‘ curse  ’ ; 
so  is  the  Manx  word  gwee.^  Prayer  is  often  pos- 
sessed of  magical  power,  just  as  a Toda  spell  is  in 
the  form  of  a prayer.’®  Even  in  Greek  religion  the 
deity  is  constrained  to  effect  a curse  or  a blessing  ; ” 
even  the  personified  curse,  the  Erinys,  works  by 
a spell-song  which  binds  the  victim. Thus  the 
phrases,  ‘ by,’  ‘ for  the  sake  of,’  and  the  like,  are 
but  vague  expressions  of  the  actual  relation  be- 
tween the  invoker  and  the  invoked. 

In  the  Banks  Islands,  cursing  by  way  of  asseveration  is 
described  in  English  terms  as  swearing  ‘ by  ’ a forbidden  food, 
or  ‘by’  some  powerful  tindalo.n  The  Toda  palol  prays  with  a 
gurgling  utterance  in  the  throat : ‘ May  it  be  well  1 ’ or  ‘ May 
it  be  blessed  . . . with  the  buffaloes  and  calves  ; may  there  be 
no  disease;  . . . may  clouds  rise,  may  grass  flourish,  may  water 
spring  . . . for  the  sake  of  ’ certain ‘objects  of  reverence.’  This 
term,  idith,  is  used  in  special  connexion  with  the  name  of  a 
god,  and  involves  the  idea  of  supplication ; it  is  also  employed 
in  sorcery.l'* 

A modem  Christian  prayer  for  a blessing  ‘for 
Christ’s  sake  ’ is  thus  widely  diflerent,  in  the  con- 
dition appended,  from  the  Toda  or  Melanesian  type. 
Magic,  so  to  say,  has  given  place  to  emotion,  though 
itself  originating  in  emotion,  of  another  kind. 

6.  Connexion  with  morality. — Law  gradually 
takes  over  the  function  of  the  curse,  as  a form  of 
retribution ; while  prayer  may  still  retain  its  use 
in  cases  where  human  intervention  fails,  or  even 
as  a sjiiritual  replica  of  human  intervention.  The 
moralizing  of  the  curse  and  the  blessing  within 
these  limits  follows  the  course  of  ethical  evolu- 
tion. In  the  OT  the  undeserved  curse  has  no 
efi'ect,  or  may  be  turned  by  God  into  a blessing.’® 
The  justice  of  the  wish  is  left  to  the  decision  of 
God  ; while  it  follows  that  an  unjust  curse  or 
blessing  is  a sin  against  the  All-Just.  The  Greeks 
modified  their  theory  of  the  liercditary  trans- 
mission of  a curse  by  arguing  that  each  generation 

’ Westormarck,  i.  ^70. 

JieinosLhencs,  Aristo^iiton,  i.  52. 

3 Wcsteriiiarck,  l.c.  (with  anthoritics). 

^ CrKJrinj'ton,  51. 

*5  Westorinarck,  i.  nc-l  (with  authorities). 

C Taittirhja  Sa iiihiUty  vi.  4 If. 

7 Codri7j''t/>rj,  217.  ^ lUtf-  JWa,  vi.  61.  8. 

^ Hhys,  (Jeltic  FalklorCy  Oxford,  HJOl,  i.  340. 

Rivers,  450,  453.  Farnoll,  190. 

12  JC'ttifU'.n..  332. 

13  Codrirj{<f/Hj,  2J7.  14  Rivers,  214 f.,  230. 

15  i*r  222^5  202,  l>l  235 ; A pout.  Const,  iv.  0 ; (Jheyne,  art.  ‘ Rloss- 
in^fl  and  Cursing's,’  in  ICIU  i.  502. 


commits  new  sins.’  At  one  end  of  the  process  we 
have  an  invocation  to  the  gods,  as  in  the  &urpu 
of  the  Chaldffians,  asking  for  relief  from  the  effects 
of  a curse,  not  for  forgiveness  ; ® or  ‘ the  thief  in- 
vokes God  while  he  breaks  into  the  house,’  the 
bandit  the  Virgin.®  At  the  other,  the  god  rewards 
or  punishes  independently  of  human  invocation, 
and  with  absolute  justice.  According  to  Aquinas,® 
a maledictio  is  efficacious  only  when  made  by  God. 
In  tbe  mouth  of  man,  however  uttered  or  however 
deserved,  it  is  per  se  inefficacious.  But,  when  this 
stage  is  reached,  cursing  or  blessing  has  become  a 
contradiction  in  terms. 

Literature.— The  literature  has  been  given  fully  in  the  foot- 
notes- A.  E.  Crawley. 

CUSTOM. — In  the  course  of  his  discussion 
on  ‘Custom  and  the  Moral  Life,’  Wundt  writes 
as  follows  {Ethics,  Eng.  tr.,  i.  131  f.,  151  : for  an 
unfavourable  criticism,  see  Ladd,  Philosophy  of 
Conduct,  New  York,  1902,  p.  27  f.) : 

‘ A custom  is  any  norm  of  voluntary  action  that  has  been 
developed  in  a national  or  tribal  community.  However  rigor- 
ously individual  conduct  may  be  prescribed  by  custom,  one  is 
still  left  free  to  obey  or  disobey,  as  one  chooses.  . . . And  it  is 
custom,  too,  that  transfers  the  principle  of  freedom,  which  in 
the  animal  consciousness  does  not  extend  beyond  the  realm  of 
habit,  to  the  general  consciousness  of  society.  ...  In  custom 
the  settled  habits  of  the  human  race  and  of  ite  subdivisions  still 
retain  the  character  of  consciously  operative  motives.  Instinct 
is  habitual  conduct  that  has  become  mechanical ; custom, 
habitual  conduct  that  has  become  generic.  ...  It  is  true  that 
custom  finds  its  own  means  of  compulsion.  But  these,  like 
custom  itself,  are  never  of  the  obligatory  kind.  They  consist 
neither  in  subjective  commandments  like  the  moral  laws,  nor 
in  objective  menaces  like  the  laws  of  the  state.’ 

Custom  is  closely  connected  both  with  habit  and 
with  usage,  the  distinction  of  each  from  the  other 
being  thus  well  set  forth  by  Wundt  {op.  cit.  p. 
156  f.): 

‘Habit  covers  all  and  every  form  of  voluntary  action  that, 
for  whatever  reason,  we  have  made  our  own.  . . . Habit  is  an 
individual  rule  of  conduct.^  If  the  acts  of  the  individual 
accord  with  the  habitual  action  of  the  community  to  which  he 
belongs,  habit  becomes  usage.  . . , Custom  forms  a smaller 
circle  within  this  general  field  of  usage.  Custom  is  habit : it 
is  marked  by  the  regular  recurrence  of  voluntary  actions. 
Custom  is  usage : it  is  always  the  custom  of  some  community. 
But  it  has,  further,  what  usage  lacks — a normative  character. 
Conformity  to  custom  is  not,  like  conformity  to  usage,  a matter 
of  individual  choice ; custom  has  the  sanction  of  a moral  con- 
straint, which  the  individual  cannot  disregard  without  personal 
disadvantage.  . . . While,  therefore,  individual  habit  is  left 
absolutely  and  entirely  to  choice,  provided  only  that  it  does  not 
conflict  with  the  more  comprehensive  rules  of  social  conduct, 
usage  exercises  a practical  compulsion  through  the  example 
that  it  sets,  and  custom  raises  this  compulsion  to  the  dignity  of 
a constraining  norm.’ 

On  the  other  hand,  custom,  with  its  social  basis, 
tends  to  become  habit  in  the  individual,  inoducing, 
it  may  be,  an  impression  of  oddity  when  he  moves 
in  a circle  where  the  custom  is  different,  so  that 
in  countless  cases  custom  and  habit  may  stand  in 
sharp  antithesis.  But  if  custom,  in  the  main, 
produces  habit,  habit  in  its  turn,  if  the  individual 
possessing  it,  whether  as  a result  of  previous  en- 
vironment or  in  virtue  of  personal  idiosyncrasy,  be 
strong  enough  to  impress  his  own  particular  habit 
on  his  fellows,  may  influence  custom,  or  even  give 
rise  to  a new  custom  of  greater  or  less  extent  (for 
some  interesting  specific  instances,  see  JE  iv.  396  ; 
e.g.  ‘it  was  the  custom  of  R.  Judah  b.  Tllai  to 
bathe  his  face,  hands,  and  feet  in  warm  water 
before  Sabbath  began.  This  also  was  adopted  by 
the  Jewish  community  ’).  This,  by  the  very  nature 
of  every  social  organism,  is  comparatively  rare, 
and,  if  custom  is  thus  to  arise,  it  must  meet  a 
real,  even  though  perhaps  hitherto  unfelt,  need  of 
society,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  Otherwise  we 
have,  not  custom  in  its  true  sense,  but  the  more 

1 Farnell,  CGS  i.  (1890)  77. 

2 Zimniern,  Beitrage  zur  Kenntnis  der  hah.  Rel.,  Leipzig-, 
1896,  pp.  3,  7,  23. 

8 Westermarck,  ii.  733.  ® Summa  ii.  2.  xxvi. 

r>  It,  then,  ‘custom  ’ is  used  of  individual  habit,  as  in  EV  of 
lik  41*1  (where  Or.  has  to  eiuOoT  aura),  it  is,  strictly  speaking, 
inaccurate. 
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evanescent  ‘fashion’  or  ‘vogue.’  For  custom  is 
concerned  witli  the  constant  needs  of  society, 
and  is 

‘subject  to  change  only  with  change  in  conditions  of  life  or 
theories  of  living  ; and,  as  this  change  is  reflected  in  the  forms 
of  custom,  custom  is  as  truly  a picture  of  the  moral  conscious- 
ness of  the  community  as  a man’s  habits  are  the  expression 
of  his  individual  character.  Habits  can  constantly  be  formed 
anew,  because  new  individuals,  whose  habits  they  are,  are  con- 
stantly coming  into  existence.  But  custom,  national  habit, 
endures  while  the  nation  endures  ’ (Wundt,  op.  cit.  p.  164). 

We  have  seen  that  custom  and  habit  are  mutu- 
ally interactive.  Under  conditions  now  prevailing, 
even  amongst  primitive  peoples,  custom  is  by  far 
the  more  potent  factor,  and  yet  it  would  seem 
that  this  was  not  always  the  case.  Tliere  must 
have  been  a time  when  no  form  of  organized 
society  existed,  and  when  men  were  so  widely 
scattered  because  of  the  fewness  of  their  numbers 
that  individualism  must  have  prevailed  far  more 
than  it  now  does.  Then  it  was  that  habit,  not 
custom,  was  the  dominant  factor  ; and  it  would 
seem  that,  as  individual  habit  met  individual 
habit,  each  modifying  and  being  modified  by  the 
other,  the  composite  resultant  was  crystallized  as 
custom  ; while  custom  meeting  with  custom — per- 
haps even  affected  now  and  again  by  the  individual 
habit  of  some  specially  strong  individuality — was 
in  its  turn  blended  into  an  amalgam  of  custom  of 
wider  scope  and  influence,  until  at  last  tliere  was 
evolved  one  of  the  great  determinants  of  society  as 
a whole.*  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  such  a reconstruction  is  entirely  hypo- 
thetical and  incapable  of  historical  proof.  Custom 
is  already  existent  at  the  earliest  historical  time 
and  in  the  most  primitive  modern  social  conditions 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  and,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  all  members  of  any  primitive  society  are, 
and  doubtless  always  were,  on  approximately  the 
same  mental  scale,  it  would  seem  that,  as  Wundt 
says  (op.  cit.  p.  161), 

‘ one  man  may  contribute  one  thing  to  a custom,  and  another 
another ; but  tiie  custom  as  a whole  is  a common  creation, 
which  cannot  be  analyzed  into  individual  elements,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  various  individual  factors  are  all  opera- 
tive at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  that  it  is  consequently 
impossible  for  the  individual  to  separate  his  own  particular 
contribution  from  the  contributions  made  by  others’  (cf. 
Wundt’s  criticism  of  this  entire  scheme  of  reconstruction, 
p.  159 ff.,  summarized  thus  [p.  164] : ‘Custom  has,  so  far  as  we 
know,  but  one  course  of  development,  and  that  is  from  pre- 
ceding customs  of  kindred  contents.  Usage,  fashion,  and 
habits,  on  the  other  hand,  constitute  a mixed  medley  of  new 
foiins  and  relics  of  a long  dead  past.  Transformation  and  new 
formation  are  here  often  enough  difficult  of  discrimination ; 
but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  entirely  new  custom  ’). 

To  primitive  man,  however,  the  problem  of  the 
origin  of  custom  seldom  arises.  For  him  it  is 
enough  that  such  and  such  a custom  exists ; and 
his  sole  explanation,  if  one  be  sought  from  him,  is 
that,  as  the  Kafirs  say  (Leslie,  Among  the  Zulus 
and  Amatongas,  Edin.  1875,  p.  146),  ‘ it  was  so 
done  by  my  fathers,’  or,  as  the  Narrinyeri  have 
it,  that  it  was  so  commanded  by  Narundere,  the 
‘All-father’  (Taplin,  in  Woods,  Nat.  Tribes  of  S. 
Australia,  Adelaide,  1879,  p.  55).  In  this  con- 
nexion it  must  not  he  forgotten  that  a custom 
may  persist  after  its  original  cause  has  ceased  to 
be  operative,  and  that  in  such  a case  it  may  have 
an  entirely  different  reason  and  motive  assigned  it 
(cf.  Wundt,  op.  cit.  p.  139  ff.).  At  the  same  time, 
for  specially  important  or  striking  customs,  or 
for  particularly  remarkable  natural  phenomena, 
setiological  myths  may  be  invented  with  the  most 
honest  intentions  imaginable,  so  that  custom  comes 
to  he  one  of  the  factors,  as  Lang  well  points  out 
in  his  Custom  and  Myth,  in  the  genesis  of  the 
myth. 

In  view  of  the  homogeneity  and  lack  of  sharp 
distinction  which  characterize  the  more  primitive 

1 The  theory  of  Herbert  Spencer  {Principles  of  Sociology  3, 
1893,  §§  529,  693),  that  custom  originated  in  ancestor-woi’ship,  is 
too  biased  and  one-sided  to  deserve  serious  consideration. 


stages  of  the  human  race,  custom  may  he  said 
there  to  permeate  and  to  control  well-nigh  every 
phase  of  man’s  mental  and  moral  activity ; and, 
although  impaired  in  part  by  the  rise  (or  is  it 
rather  the  recrudescence  ?)  of  individualism,  it  still 
exerci.se3  this  potent  power  to  a very  great  ex- 
tent over  the  most  highly  civilized  peoples.  In 
the  domain  of  religion  it  is  custom  which  has 
largely  influenced  ritual  and  been  in  part  respon- 
sible for  the  rise  of  myth  ; it  is  custom,  in  the  last 
resort,  that  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  evolution 
of  law,  which,  to  primitive  man,  is  inextricably 
interwoven  with,  and  inseparable  from,  religion  ; 
custom  conditions  the  entire  existence  of  almost 
every  individual,  even  in  the  most  liighly  civilized 
communities,  from  the  hour  of  his  birth  to  that 
of  his  death.  Indeed,  the  most  daring  radicalism 
and  the  most  pronounced  individualism  have  their 
own  customs ; for  without  custom  there  can  be  no 
type  of  human  thought  or  of  human  activity. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  but  natural  that  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  civilization  custom  should  he  held 
to  be  Divinely  sanctioned,  and  that  any  breach  of 
it  should  of  itself  constitute  a serious  crime,  so 
that  the  Khonds  of  India,  tlie  Kamchatkans,  and 
the  pagan  Greenlanders  hold  the  breaking  of  an 
old  custom  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  sins 
(Hopkins,  Religions  of  India,  London,  1895,  p.  531 ; 
Steller,  Beschreibung  von  dem  Lande  Kamtschutka, 
Frankfort,  1774,  p.  274;  Rink,  Tales  and  Tradi- 
tions of  the  Eskimo,  London,  1875,  p.  201  f.); 
while  violation  of  custom  provokes  the  wrath  of 
the  deified  ancestors  amongst  the  Basuto  (Casalis, 
Basiitos,  London,  1861,  p.  254) ; disaster  and  harm 
follow  such  infringement  amongst  the  Ewe  and 
Aleuts  (Ellis,  Ewe-speaking  Peoples,  London,  1890, 
p.  263 ; Elliot,  Alaska  and  the  Seal  Islands,  New 
York,  1886,  p.  170) ; and  the  Ainu,  in  such  an 
event,  fear  the  wrath  of  the  gods  (Batchelor,  Ainu 
of  Japan,  London,  1892,  p.  243  f.).  Wliether, 
however,  Wundt  is  right  in  saying  (op.  cit.  p.  134) 
that  ‘ custom  was  at  hist  an  act  of  worship  ’ seems 
open  to  question. 

With  the  evolution  of  a specific  concept  of  law, 
a distinction  may  be  drawn  between  law  and 
custom,  as  when  Plautus  (Trin.  1033,  1037)  makes 
Stasimus  say : 

‘ Ambitio  iain  more  sanctast,  liberast  a legibus,  . . . 

Mores  leges  [lerduxerunt  lain  in  potestatem  suam  ’ ; 
and  a few  lines  further  on  lie  utters  the  profound 
truth,  valid  even  when  taken  in  the  cynical  spirit 
of  its  speaker : 

‘ Leges  mori  serviunt’* — 

a phrase  wliich,  like  the  Talmudic  maxim,  ‘Cus- 
tom always  precedes  law’  (Soferim,  xiv.  18),  might 
well  serve  as  the  motto  for  almost  any  treatise  on 
the  origin  of  law  ; wliile  in  like  manner  Justinian 
expressly  says  that  ‘ long  prevailing  customs,  being 
sanctioned  by  the  consent  of  tliose  who  use  them, 
assume  the  nature  of  laws’  (Instil.  I.  ii.  9). 

When  it  becomes  possible  to  draw  such  a dis- 
tinction between  custom  and  law,  infringement  of 
the  former,  unless  distinctly  coincident  with  and 
protected  by  law,  no  longer  constitutes  an  oticnco 
of  which  legal  cognizance  must  he  taken,  although 
even  so  advanced  a code  as  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
(Pesahim,  iv.  3)  authorized  the  courts  to  punish 
transgressors  of  custom  equally  with  transgressors 
of  law — a survival  of  some  such  stage  as  that  of  the 
African  Wanika,  amongst  whom,  ‘ if  a man  dares 
to  improve  the  style  of  his  hut,  to  make  a larger 
doorway  than  is  customary;  if  he  should  wear  a 
finer  or  different  style  of  dress  to  that  of  his 

1 The  strictly  legal  distinction  between  mos,  and  co^isuefndo 

is  thus  summarized  by  Isidore  of  Seville  {Etymol.  v.  iii.  2f.): 
‘Lex  est  constitutio  scripta.  Mos  est  vetustate  probata  con- 
suetudo,  sive  lex  non  scripta.  . . . Consuetudo  auteni  est  ins 
quoddam  moribus  institutum,  quod  pro  lege  suscijiitur,  cum 
deficit  lex  ; ncc  differt  scriptura  an  ratione  consistat  quando  eb 
' legem  ratio  commendat.’ 
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fellows,  he  is  instantly  fined’  (C.  New,  Life,  Wan- 
derings, and  Laho^irs  in  E.  Africa,  London,  1873,  p. 
110).  Yet  this  failure  of  modern  law  normally  to 
give  legal  protection  to  custom  does  not  mean  that 
non-observance  of  custom,  whether  such  infringe- 
ment he  careless,  indiflerent,  unwitting,  compul- 
sory, or  deliberately  intentional,  goes  scot-free. 
Any  such  violation  may,  and  often  does,  lead  to 
social  ostracism  of  greater  or  less  extent,  even 
when  tlie  infringed  custom  in  question  may  be 
ethically  indifferent. 

And  yet,  the  separation  between  custom  and  law 
is  by  no  means  complete,  even  from  the  legal  point 
of  view ; for  it  is  custom,  as  is  well  known,  that 
forms  the  basis  of  the  vast  body  of  common  law  in 
England,  whence  it  was  adopted  in  N.  America.  ^ 
Into  the  details  of  the  common  law  distinctions 
between  general  and  particular  customs — the  latter 
category  applying  only  to  particular  districts  or  to 
those  engaged  in  particular  occupations,  and  not 
recognized,  except  in  a few  States,  by  the  common 
law  of  the  United  States — it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a custom,  to  be 
enforceable  at  common  law,  must  be  both  definite 
and  reasonable,  and  that  it  must  have  been  used 
uninterruptedly  and  undisputedly  ‘so  long  that 
the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,’ 
this  latter  plirase  being  understood  to  mean  from 
the  accession  of  Richard  i.  in  1189  (whence  the 
rejection  of  particular  customs  in  the  United 
States,  since  none  such  could  there  possibly  date 
from  such  ‘ time  immemorial  ’). 

Law,  being  normally  derived  from  custom,  is  for 
the  most  part  in  harmony  with  it ; so  that  in 
practically  every  afi'air  of  everyday  life  one  avoids 
all  conflict  with  law  if  one  simply  follows  custom. 
At  the  same  time,  just  as  custom  may  be  in  sharp 
contrast  with  habit,  such  may  be  its  relation  to 
law.  In  this  case  the  law  in  question — whether  as 
being  due  to  the  caprice  of  the  ruler  or  to  the  more 
advanced  ideas  of  the  governing  classes — is  not,  as 
is  usually  the  state  of  all'airs,  derived  from  custom, 
but  from  the  weaker  source  of  individual,  class,  or 
other  minority  requirements.  Under  these  condi- 
tions law  usually  succumbs  to  custom  and  remains 
a dead  letter,  so  that,  for  instance,  ‘under  the 
Hindu  system  of  law,  clear  proof  of  usage  will 
outweigh  the  written  text  of  the  law  ’ (Mayne, 
Treatise  on  Hindtt,  Law  and  Usage,  Madras,  1878, 
p.  41) ; while  the  Roman  jurists  (Instit.  I.  ii.  11  ; 
Dlgesta,  i.  iii.  32)  laid  down  the  maxim  that  a law 
may  be  abrogated  by  desuetude  or  by  contrary 
usage.  Nay,  law  being  even  more  conservative 
than  custom,  the  change  of  custom  may  be  such 
that  a law — even  one  which  initially  may  have 
been  far  in  advance  of  custom — may  come  to  be  so 
much  beliind  and  below  the  altered  custom  that  it 
is  resolved,  for  this  very  reason,  into  a mere  dead 
letter,  and  must  either  fall  into  oblivion  or  be 
ameTided  to  meet  the  changed  conditions  of  the 
social  organism.  In  general  it  may  be  postulated 
tliat  no  law  can  be  enforced  against  the  prevailing 
custom  ; even  chiefs  and  kings,  with  the  apparently 
despotic  powers  that  attach  to  them  in  primitive 
society,  prove  unequal  to  the  task  (cf.  the  examples 
quoted  by  Westermarck,  MI  i.  162) ; and  the 
lamentable  failure  of  many  laws  designed  for  the 
highest  benefit  to  society  and  drafted  by  men  of 
unimpeachable  etliical  character  proves  — were 
proof  necessary — that  custom  is  really  supreme 
over  law  in  the  liighest  as  well  as  in  the  lowest 
stages  of  civilization. 

As  has  already  been  noted,  custom  is  subject  to 
the  most  complete  transformations,  both  in  motive 
and  in  manifestation.  I’efore  the  average  man  has 

Bitiiil/ir  Bystem  of  conmion  law  formerly  ])revailed  in 
I'raiiee,  as  in  the  custom  of  Normandy,  of  Paris,  etc.,  and  the 
same  was  true  of  Germany  almost  until  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ajfes. 


read  many  pages  of  a book  dealing,  say,  with  the 
peoples  of  Africa  or  of  Polynesia,  he  will  find 
mention  of  customs  that  seem  to  him  ridiculous, 
disgusting,  or  immoral — all  of  which  judgments, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  civilization,  may 
be  perfectly  true.  And  yet,  in  the  words  of  Wundt 
{Of.  cit.  p.  264), 

‘ the  moral  value  of  the  personality  is  relative ; it  varies  with 
the  stage  of  development  to  which  moral  ideas  have  attained. 
. . . Judgment  of  the  moral  value,  whether  of  the  individual  or 
of  society,  depends  not  upon  the  absolute  value  of  their  disposi- 
tion and  action,  but  upon  the  relation  of  these  to  the  stage  of 
moral  evolution  already  achieved. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  custom  whatever,  no 
matter  how  repugnant  to  our  present  aesthetic  or 
moral  sense  it  may  be,  can  ever  have  arisen  with- 
out some  reason  which — immoral  or  foolish  though 
such  reason  may  seem  to  us — commended  itself  to 
the  people  adopting  it  as  subserving  some  highly 
desirable  social  end.  Thus,  the  killing  of  an  aged 
parent  is  rightly  a crime  of  unmitigated  turpitude 
to  us,  yet  from  the  point  of  view  of  many  primitive 
peoples  (see  artt.  Abandonment  and  Exposure 
and  Old  Age  ; cf.  also  Westermarck,  op.  cit.  p. 
386  ff.)  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour ; and 
in  many  other  cases  what  seems  to  us  a most 
immoral  act  is  really  due  to  sentiments  which  we 
can  only  regard  as  praiseworthy  and,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term,  as  moral.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  to  be  found  amongst  every  people,  side 
by  side  with  customs  regarded  as  moral  {i.e.  com- 
mending themselves  to  the  best  ethical  judgment 
of  the  highest  thinkers  of  the  people  in  question), 
customs  deemed  immoral — in  other  words,  detri- 
mental to  the  best  interests  of  the  society  under 
consideration.  All  this  merely  means  that,  as 
society  develops  to  a higher  and  higher  ethical 
stage,  customs  once  justified  by  specific  conditions 
then  existing  have  no  longer  such  justification, 
so  that  they  survive  only  by  force  of  inertia  or  as 
pandering  to  the  baser  side  and  the  lower  strata  of 
a society  which,  as  a whole,  has  taken  a marked 
step  in  advance. 

Midway  between  the  moral  and  the  immoral 
custom  stands  what  we  may  call  the  -MJimoral  or 
indiflerent  custom — one  whose  observance  or  non- 
observance  is  a matter  of  ethical  unconcern  and 
indifference ; but  it  must  be  noted  that  the  un- 
moral custom  is  likely,  in  course  of  time,  to  be 
regarded  as  immoral  or  wrong  (although,  of  course, 
the  reverse  frequently  happens,  so  that  the  custom 
once  held  to  be  unmoral  and  indiflerent  evolves 
into  a custom  deemed  moral  and  ethically  impera- 
tive). In  point  of  fact,  most  unmoral  customs 
have  doubtless  passed  through  the  moral  stage ; 
but  custom  qua  custom  is,  like  law,  neither  moral, 
immoral,  nor  unmoral.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  a custom  once  held  to  be  moral  may  come  to 
be  viewed  as  unmoral  or  even  immoral,  and  that 
still  later,  with  further  changes  in  the  status  of 
society,  such  a custom  may  again  develop,  usually 
through  the  unmoral  stage,  into  a moral  rule. 
Rut,  though  the  ultimate  basis  of  every  custom  is 
moral  and  religious,  a custom  once  firmly  estab- 
lished tends  to  become  more  and  more  divorced 
from  true  ethical  and  religious  considerations  and 
questions,  until  at  last  even  those  most  strenuously 
adhering  to  a custom  may  be,  as  has  already  been 
noted,  entirely  unaware  of  its  real  provenance. 

A custom  almost  universally  regarded  as  moral 
by  a given  society  may  be  held  by  some  of  its 
members  to  be  immoral,  or  at  best  indiflerent. 
Here,  as  in  the  case  of  law,  there  emerges  a 
marked  characteristic  of  all  custom,  when  once  it 
has  gained  sway.  This  characteristic  is  thus  sum- 
marized by  Westermarck  {op.  cit.  p.  160) : 

‘Custom  regulates  external  conduct  only.  It  tolerates  all 
kinds  of  volitions  and  opinions  if  not  openly  expressed.  It 
does  not  condemn  the  heretical  mind,  but  the  heretical  act. 
It  demands  that  under  certain  circumstances  certain  actions 
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shall  be  either  performed  or  omitted,  and,  provided  that  this 
demand  is  fulfilled,  it  takes  no  notice  of  the  motive  of  the  agent 
or  emitter.  Again,  in  case  the  course  of  conduct  prescribed  by 
custom  is  not  observed,  the  mental  facts  connected  with  the 
transgression,  if  regarded  at  all,  are  dealt  with  in  a rough  and 
ready  manner,  according  to  general  rules  which  hardly  admit 
of  individualisation.’ 

This  brings  up  the  difficult  problem  of  how  far 
one  ought  to  conform  to  a custom  which  he  deems 
not  merely  unmoral  and  indili'erent,  but  immoral 
and  wrong.  To  an  indifferent  custom  no  one, 
unless  he  be  finically  hyper-ethical  or — as  is  here 
more  usually  the  case — wantonly  iconoclastic  (i.e. 
delighting  in  flouting  custom  as  custom),  should 
object  to  accord  obedience,  at  least  externally,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  merely  to  avoid  disturbing 
social  amenities  or  to  avert  unfavourable  comment 
on  the  score  of  oddity  and  ‘ crankiness.’  ‘If,’  writes 
the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  ‘meat  maketh 
my  brother  to  stumble,  I will  eat  no  flesh  for 
evermore,  that  I make  not  my  brother  to  stumble  ’ 
(1  Co  8^®  ; cf.  St.  Paul’s  admirable  discussion  of  the 
entire  question  of  the  unmoral  custom  in  Ro  14). 
The  case  is  far  different,  of  course,  with  regard  to 
customs  that  are  felt  to  be  positively  iminoral  and 
wrong.  This  question  is  more  fully  discussed  in 
art.  Conformity.  Here  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
point  out  that  the  presumption  is  always  that  any 
custom  is  felt  to  be  moral  by  the  community  or 
social  organism  within  which  it  prevails.  The 
‘ burden  of  proof  ’ must  rest  on  him  who  ignores  or 
wilfully  violates  the  custom  in  question.  In  any 
final  judgment  as  to  obedience  or  disobedience  to 
a custom,  account  must  be  taken  of  the  history 
and  meaning  of  the  particular  custom  under  con- 
sideration, and  there  must  be  full  appreciation  of 
the  ethical  implications  of  compliance  with  or 
violation  of  the  custom  as  regards  the  moral  effect 
of  such  action  both  upon  self  and  upon  others. 
Above  all,  the  individual,  if  he  is  to  be  sane  in  his 
judgment,  must  be  constantly  on  his  guard  against 
personal  idiosyncrasies  and  the  excessive  individ- 
ualism of  modern  times — the  ‘right  of  private 
judgment  ’ run  mad. 

LiTEKATtmE. — Wundt,  Ethics,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1897  ff.  (esp. 
vol.  i.  ch.  3,  ‘ Custom  and  the  Moral  Life  ’) ; Westermarck, 
MI,  London,  1906-8  (esp.  vol.  i.  ch.  7,  ‘ Customs  and  Laws  as 
Expressions  of  Moral  Ideas  ’) ; Lubbock,  Origin  of  Civilisation, 
London,  1889,  p.  448 ff.;  Lang,  Custom  and  Myth^,  London, 
1885  ; Greenstone,  ‘Custom,’  in  JE  iv.  395-398  ; Holds  worth. 
Hist,  of  Eng.  Law,  ii.-iii.,  London,  1909 ; Bauduin,  De  consue- 
tudine  in  iure  canonieo,  Louvain,  1888  ; F anning,  ‘ Custom,’ 
in  Cath.  Encyc.  iv.  576  f.  LOUIS  H.  GRAY. 

CUSTOM  (Hindu). — The  Sanskrit  word  is 
dchara,  ‘religious  custom,’  ‘established  usage.’ 
The  binding  force  of  custom  is  fully  recognized 
in  the  Sanskrit  lawbooks.  Thus  it  is  stated  in 
the  Code  of  Manu  (i.  108)  that  dchara  is  tran- 
scendent law,  and  that,  therefore,  a twice-born 
(i.e.  high-caste)  man  should  always  be  careful  to 
follow  it.  The  whole  body  of  the  sacred  law 
(dharma),  according  to  a favourite  scheme,  is 
divided  into  the  three  parts — dchara  (rules  of 
conduct),  vyavahdra  (rules  of  government  and 
judicature),  and  prdya&ehhitta  (penance  and  ex- 
piation). The  well-known  Code  of  Yajnavalkya 
comprises  the  following  subjects  under  the  head 
of  dchara : purificatory  rites  (sarnskdra) ; rules  of 
conduct  for  young  students  of  the  V eda  ; marriage 
and  duties  of  women ; the  four  principal  classes 
and  the  mixed  castes  ; duties  of  a Brahman  house- 
holder ; miscellaneous  rules  for  one  who  has  com- 
pleted his  period  of  studentship ; rules  of  lawful  and 
forbidden  diet ; religious  purification  of  things ; 
irdddhas,  or  oblations  to  the  manes ; worship  of 
the  deity  Ganapati ; propitiatory  rites  for  planets ; 
duties  of  a king.  See  Dharma  and  Law  (Hindu). 

J.  Jolly. 

CUSTOM  (Muslim). — See  Law  (Muslim). 


CUTTING.— See  Mutilation. 

CYBELE  (Kv^iXi)). — The  great  Mother  Deity 
of  the  Phrygians,  known  also,  and  especially  in 
the  cult  language  of  the  Romans,  as  the  Great 
Mother  of  the  Gods,  or  the  Great  Ideean  Mother  of 
the  Gods  (Magna  Deum  Mater,  Mater  Deum  Magna 
Idaea).  Her  worship  had  its  origin  in  Asia  Minor 
in  pre-historic  times,  possibly  prior  to  the  advent 
of  the  Phrygians,  which  is  placed  at  about  900 
B.C.  ; became  prominent  in  early  historic  times  in 
Galatia,  Lydia,  and  Phrygia,  where  the  various 
forms  of  the  Cybele  legend  agree  in  localizing  the 
origin  of  her  cult ; and  was  most  strongly  cen- 
tralized in  Phrygia.  Its  most  sacred  seat  in  the 
East  was  at  Pessinus,  a Galatian  city  near  the 
borders  of  Phrygia,  but  once  a part  of  the  great 
Phrygian  Empire,  where  the  symbol  of  the  god- 
dess, a small  meteoric  stone,  was  preserved.  From 
Asia  Minor  the  cult  spread  to  Thrace  and  the 
islands,  and  finally  to  Greece,  though  it  never 
became  popular  there  owing  to  its  un-Hellenic 
nature.  In  204  B.C.,  in  response  to  an  oracle  to 
the  effect  that  Hannibal  could  be  driven  from  Italy 
if  the  Idman  Mother  were  brought  from  Pessinus, 
the  sacred  stone  was  transferred  to  Rome,  and  the 
cult  was  adopted  by  the  State  and  located  on  the 
Palatine  (Livy,  xxix.  10-14).  It  first  became  of 
great  importance  in  the  Roman  world  under  the 
Empire,  when  it  spread  from  Rome  as  a centre  to 
all  the  provinces.  Like  the  cults  of  Mithra  and 
Isis,  it  was  one  of  the  most  obstinate  antagonists 
of  Christianity,  and  disappeared  only  after  the  long 
struggle  between  the  two  religions  which  culmin- 
ated in  the  victory  of  Theodosius  over  Eugenius  in 
A.D.  394. 

As  the  cult  of  Cybele  probably  suffered  little 
modification  in  Greece  and  Italy,  the  original  char- 
acter of  the  goddess  may  be  inferred  from  what  is 
known  of  her  in  Greek  and  Roman  times.  She 
was  identified  by  the  Greeks  with  Rhea,  Ge,  and 
Demeter,  and  by  the  Romans  with  Tellus,  Ceres, 
Ops,  and  Maia.  She  was  known  as  the  universal 
mother — of  gods  and  men,  as  well  as  of  the  lower 
creation — though  her  character  as  the  mother  of 
wild  Nature  was  especially  prominent,  as  was 
manifested  by  the  orgiastic  wildness  of  her  wor- 
ship, her  sanctuaries  on  the  wooded  mountains, 
and  her  fondness  for  lions,  which  are  frequently 
associated  with  her  in  art  and  literature.  Her 
early  attendants  in  legend,  the  Korybantes,  Idoean 
Dalctyloi,  and  sometimes  Kuretes,  were  wild  de- 
monic beings,  probably  ithyphallic  (Georg  Kaibel, 
GGN,  1901,  p.  488 ff.). 

The  priests  of  Cybele  in  historic  times  were 
eunuchs  called  Galloi,  who  first  appear  in  Alex- 
andrian literature  about  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  Clad 
in  female  garb,  they  wore  their  hair  long  and 
fragrant  with  ointment,  and  celebrated  rites  to  the 
accompaniment  of  flutes,  cymbals,  tambourines, 
and  castanets,  yelling  and  dancing  themselves  into 
a frenzy  until  their  excitement  culminated  in  self- 
scourging,  self-laceration,  and  exhaustion.  Tlieir 
consecration  to  the  service  of  the  goddess  some- 
times consisted  in  self-emasculation.  Priestesses 
also  took  part  in  the  cult. 

Like  Venus  and  Adonis,  Isis  and  Osiris,  etc., 
Cybele  and  Attis  were  usually  associated  in  wor- 
ship, and  formed  a duality  symbolizing  the  re- 
lations of  IMother  Earth  to  her  fruitage.  The 
birth,  gi'owth,  self-castration,  and  death  of  Attis, 
the  son  and  lover  of  Cybele,  signified  the  spring- 
ing, growth,  and  death  of  plant  life  (see  Attis). 
A celebration  corresponding  to  the  annual  spring- 
festival  at  Rome,  which  extended  over  the  period 
March  15-27,  thus  including  the  equinox,  con- 
sisted in  a kind  of  sacred  drama  of  Cybele  and 
Attis,  and  no  doubt  existed  in  Phrygia  also. 
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Cybele  usually  appears  in  art  seated  on  a throne, 
draped,  -with  mural  crown  and  veil,  accompanied 
by  lions.  The  tympanum,  cymbals,  patera,  sceptre, 
garlands,  and  fruits,  and  Attis  with  his  attributes, 
the  Phrygian  cap,  pedum,  syrinx,  and  the  pine, 
also  appear  with  her.  The  so-called  Niobe  on 
Mount  Sipylus  is  a Cybele,  and  the  Cybele  of 
FormiiE,  now  in  Copenhagen,  is  one  of  the  best 
sculptural  representations  of  her.  She  inspired  no 
piece  of  art  of  the  first  class.  In  literature  no  im- 
portant work  except  Catullus  Ixiii.  is  devoted  to 
her,  though  she  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
literature  of  the  Empire.  Her  religious  import- 
ance lay  in  her  mysticism  and  in  the  closeness  of 
her  contact  with  the  common  people,  and  was 
very  great  in  spite  of  the  gross  practices  which 
grew  up  around  her  cult. 

Literatuee.— See  references  under  artt.  Great  Mother  and 
Attis.  GeANT  ShOWERMAN. 

CYCLE.— See  Calendar,  Arthur,  Cuchu- 
LAiNN  Cycle,  etc. 

CYCLOPS.— See  Giants. 

CYNICS. — The  name  is  derived  from  sibiv, 
‘dog,’  with  which  it  was  connected  in  several 
ways,  (a)  To  the  east  of  Athens,  beyond  the 
Diomean  gate,  on  a spur  of  Lycabettus,  was  a 
gymnasium  known  as  the  Cynosarges.  Unlike  the 
Academy  and  Lyceum  (schools  for  youth  of  free 
Athenian  parentage),  it  was  provided  for  children 
of  mixed  blood.  Antisthenes,  son  of  an  Athenian 
of  this  name  by  a Thracian  slave  woman,  taught 
his  disciples  here  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  his 
second  master.  'K.vvbcrapyes  is  compounded  of  Kiwv 
and  &py6i,  lit.  ‘ white  dog.’  The  story  ran  that  the 
gymnasium  stood  on  or  near  the  site  of  an  ancient 
sanctuary  of  Hercules  (the  Cynic  tutelary,  cf. 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorff,  Eurigndes’  Herakles'^, 
Berlin,  1885,  i.  102 f.,  130),  and  that,  on  the  first 
occasion  of  sacrifice  to  the  hero,  a dog  rushed  in 
and  seized  a portion  of  the  offering.  The  designa- 
tion refers,  possibly,  not  to  the  colour  of  the  dog, 
but  to  the  flash-like  effect  of  its  speed  upon  the 
spectator.  (6)  The  epithet  ‘ dog  ’ was  soon  adopted 
bj'  Cynic  teachers — Antisthenes,  the  ‘downright 
dog,’  Diogenes,  the  ‘royal  dog’^ — doubtless  as  a 
symbol  of  their  return  to  the  ‘ simplicity  ’ of  animal 
nature  and  habits,  or  of  endurance  and  hardihood 
(cf.  Plato,  Bep.  ii.  375 f.,  v.  415 f.);  it  was  also 
applied  to  them  by  their  opponents  for  less  flatter- 
ing reasons,  connected  with  displays  of  audacity, 
coarseness,  and  immodesty  (cf.  Winckelmann, 
Antisth.  Frag.,  1842,  p.  8f.).  (c)  Eventually  the 

epithet  became  so  associated  with  the  sect  in  the 
popular  mind  that  the  Corinthians  placed  a marble 
dog  upon  the  pillar  erected  by  them  over  the  grave 
of  Diogenes. 

I.  History. — [a)  Personal. — The  Cynics  flourished 
prosperously  for  about  a century  after  the  death 
of  Socrates  (399-299  B.C.).  As  their  teaching 
contemplated  a way  of  life  rather  than  a philo- 
sophical system,  and  as  their  works  are  lost,  or 
known  only  in  fragments  and  by  late  reports  at 
second-hand,  we  are  not  informed  in  detail  about 
tlie  histoi’y  of  tlie  sect.  Indeed,  Antisthenes, 
Diogenes,  and  Crates  excepted,  many  representa- 
tives are  little  more  than  names  to  us. 

AntiHthenes  of  Athena  (c.  444-374  B.O.),  at  first  a pupil  of 
Oori'ias  the  Sophist,  and  a ‘late  learner ’(cf.  Plato,  Soph.  251) 
with  Socrates, — J’lato  implies  one  too  old  to  learn,— founded 
the  movement.  Dioifenes  of  Sinope  (c.  412-323)  was  his  mo.st 
notahle,  notorious,  and  popular  follower.  lie  appears  to  have 
won  many  disciple.s,  prohahly  at  Corinth  princiiially,  where  he 
was  sold  as  a slave  to  Xeniades,  whose  sons  he  taught.  Among 
them  were  .Monimus,  a slave  from  Syr.acuse,  an  admirer  of 
Crates  ; Onesieritus  of  A'lgina  (11.  c.  3‘27),  an  olllcer  who  went  to 
Hi/i'liistan  vilh  Alexander  the  (treat,  and  interested  himself 
in  a eoinjiarative  study  of  the  Indian  Oymnosophists  and  the 
Cynics  (ef.  O.  Grote,  IHalo  and  the  Other  Companions  of 


Sotcrates  ”,  1885,  i.  168  f.) ; his  sons,  Philiscus  and  Androsthenes; 
Menander  Drymus,  and  Hegesaeus  Clocus  of  Sinope.  More 
distinguished  associates,  eminent  for  other  reasons  than  their 
mere  connexion  with  Cynicism,  were,  possibly,  Phocion  the 
‘ Good  ’ (c.  402-317),  the  Athenian  statesman  whom  Demosthenes 
feared,  Anaximenes  the  rhetorician,  and,  certainly,  Stilpo  (fl. 
c.  310),  the  influential  Megarian  (see  MEaARiAN.s),  whose  com- 
bination of  Cynic  moralism  witli  genuine  devotion  to  metaphysics 
paved  the  way  for  Stoicism  (f].v.).  Finally,  we  have  Crates  of 
Thebes  (fl.  c.  320),  the  third  leader  of  the  Cynics,  who,  unlike 
his  predecessors,  was  a man  of  some  position  and  wealth. 
Perhaps  Bryson,  the  Achaean,  taught  him  (cf.  Diog.  Laert.  vi. 
85).  Crates  counted  among  his  followers  his  wife  Hipparchia 
of  Maronea,  a woman  of  good  family,  whose  incurable  infatuation 
for  the  wandering  philosopher  overcame  the  opposition  of  her 
parents  to  the  unpropitious  union ; her  brother,  Metrocles, 
whose  social  standing  seems  to  have  lent  him  weight ; and  his 
initiates,  Theomentus,  Cleomenes,  Demetrius  of  Alexandria, 
Timarchus  of  Alexandria,  Menippus  of  Sinope  (fl.  c.  273),  a 
satirist  who  influenced  Varro  (82-37),  the  Roman  poet  (see 
Neo-Ctnios)  ; and  Meleager  of  Gadara  (cf.  Diog.  Laert.  vi.  99), 
who  may  be  classed  with  Menippus.  The  Ephesian  Echecles  was 
also  of  the  Crates-Metrocles  circle,  and  he  taught  Menedemus, 
a furious  ranter,  once  the  pupil  of  the  Epicurean  Colotes  of 
Lampsacus ; Menedemus  seems  to  have  been  the  last  of  the 
regular  Cynic  succession.  Thrasylus  (c.  306)  is  reported  as  a 
Cynic  acquaintance  of  Antigonus  Cyclops  (cf.  Plutarch,  de 
Vitios.  Pud.  531  [ed.  Bernardakis,  vol.  iii.  p.  376] ; Reg.  et  imp. 
apoph. ; Ant.  182  (15)  [ed.  Bernardakis,  vol.  ii.  p.  29]).  Diodorus 
of  Aspendus  (fl.  c.  300),  a belated  Pythagorean,  who  adopted 
Cynic  asceticism,  may  be  placed  on  the  fringes  of  the  sect ; he 
is  said  to  have  conventionalized  the  garb  of  the  mendicant 
Cynic.  Theodorus  of  Gyrene  (fl.  c.  300),  called  the  ‘atheist,’ 
emphasized  the  ‘ theological  ’ radicalism  of  the  later  Cynics, 
while  Sodates  may  have  represented  the  movement  under  one 
of  the  earlier  Ptolemys  (322-247?).  Later  we  find  his  pupil,  the 
facile  witty  exhorter,  Bion  of  Borysthenes  in  Pamphylia  (fl.  c. 
250),  who  boxed  the  compass  of  the  rival  schools,  and  furnished 
ammunition  to  Horace  (of.  E.  Heinze,  de  Horatio  Bionis 
imitatore,  Bonn,  1889) ; and  Teles  (fl.  c.  250),  the  Cynic-Stoic 
contemporary  of  Chrysippus,  a spouter  of  hortatory  harangues 
on  iSidijjopa  (cf.  Wilamowitz-Mollendorff,  Philol.  Untersuch. 
iv.  [1882]  292  f.). 

Running  over  the  names,  one  is  compelled  to 
notice  the  large  proportion  of  Cynics  who  came 
from  the  outskirts  of  Hellenic  culture — Pontus, 
Thrace,  Syria,  Pamphylia,  Egypt,  for  example ; 
they  were  not  nurtured  in  the  pure  Greek  tradi- 
tion. By  the  time  of  Menippus,  the  Syrian 
satirist  (c.  280-65  B.  C. ),  Cynicism  had  gone  to  seed 
in  mere  antinomianism  and  quixotry ; not  seldom, 
perhaps,  in  even  less  reputable  manifestations. 
Its  significant  doctrines  passed  over  into  Stoicism 
through  Zeno  of  Citium  (336-264),  the  pupil  of 
Crates ; even  the  attempt  of  Aristo  of  Chios  (fl.  c. 
260),  Zeno’s  disciple,  to  revive  the  Cynic  contempt 
for  science  and  liberal  culture  within  Stoicism 
failed,  although  he  taught  his  famous  pupil, 
Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene  and  Alexandria  (276-196), 
the  cosmopolitan  humanitarianism  of  Diogenes. 
No  doubt.  Cynicism  survived  sporadically,  almost 
as  a ‘ mendicant  order  ’ in  all  likelihood, — often  of 
sorry  scoundrels, — till  its  re-appearance,  in  Roman 
Imperial  times  (cf.  J.  Bernays,  Ltikian  u.  d. 
Kyniker,  Berlin,  1879),  with  Demetrius,  the 
contemjiorary  of  Seneca,  and  others  (see  Neo- 
Cynics).  But  its  essential  contribution  had  been 
absorbed  into  Stoicism,  which  always  retained 
traces  of  Cynic  tendencies,  as  may  be  noted  even 
so  late  as  Epictetus  (cf.  Dies.  iii.  19-22;  R.  D. 
Hicks,  Stoic  and  Epicurean,  London,  1910,  p. 
95  f.). 

(i)  Socio-philosophical  origins. — Greek  reflexion 
originated  in  the  desire  to  know  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge  ; and,  in  this  sense,  philosophy  became 
a life.  Thus,  the  problems  of  knowledge  and  of 
conduct  never  lay  far  apart.  But,  as  aspects  of 
one  whole,  they  struggled  for  mastery,  with  vary- 
ing fortune.  The  Cynics  represent  an  extreme 
phase,  in  which  science  and  culture  had  ceased  to 
be  held  as  of  any  value  that  was  not  pragmatic, 
and  ‘philosophy’  had  been  reduced  to  the  most 
beggarly  elements  of  paradoxical  utilitarian 
practice.  This  issue  was  one  natural  result  of  the 
historical  antecedents  of  the  Greek  municipal 
societies,  and  of  the  reaction  upon  their  conventions 
after  the  displacements  due  to  the  Persian  war 
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(490-45  B.C.).  Tlie  difBculty  was  to  adjust  the 
iroXiTela  to  empire,  the  particularism  of  the  Greek 
citizen  to  the  universalism  of  mankind  ; and  it 
took  shape  in  the  lengthy  controversy  about  fS/uos 
and  0yo-is  (see  Casuistry),  in  which  the  Cynics 
played  the  most  partisan  r61e  (cf.  Dewey-Tufts, 
Ethics,  1908,  pt.  i.  ch.  vii.).  Very  brieliy,  the 
development  of  the  Hellenic  municipal  societies 
had  been  as  follows.  The  corporate  family  was 
an  outgrowth  of  ancient  religion,  and  appealed  to 
religious  sanctions  (cf.  Solon,  frag.  12).  Thus, 
domestic  law  and  the  rule  of  the  family-group 
were  integral  parts  of  the  ‘ Divine  favouring  fate  ’ 
within  a man  (cf.  Pindar,  01.  ii.  94,  ix.  28,  100, 
110,  xiii.  13;  Nem.  vii.  30,  viii.  35).  The  wider 
civic  law  and  municipal  government  were  evolved 
gradually  on  this  basis  (cf.  Fustel  de  Coulanges, 
La  CiU  antique^^,  Paris,  1895,  bk.  iii.  ch.  xviii.  ; 
bk.  V.  ch.  i.).  Local  customs,  conventions,  and 
laws  thus  acquired  great  authority,  and  overflowed 
private  life  to  such  an  extent  that  it  hardly  existed 
in  the  modern  sense.  The  State  claimed  the 
citizen’s  time,  intelligence,  service, — his  whole  life 
even, — in  return  for  the  inestimable  advantages 
bestowed,  inestimable  because  only  when  endowed 
with  them  could  a man  enjoy  a worthy  human 
career  (cf.  S.  H.  Butcher,  Some  Aspects  of  the  Greek 
Genius'^,  1904,  p.  47 f.).  Accordingly,  individual 
independence  did  not  flourish — the  man  had  not 
emerged  from  the  citizen.  So  the  opposition 
between  old  norms  and  new  experiences  remained 
latent,  more  or  less,  till  the  Sojihists  (q.v. ) broached 
it  with  their  pupils,  and  Aristophanes  and  Euripides, 
each  in  his  characteristic  way,  ventilated  it  before 
the  public  at  large.  The  theoretical  side  of  the 
controversy  most  probably  reached  the  Cynics 
through  the  influence  of  Gorgias  upon  Antisthenes ; 
the  practical  or  social  deductions  through  Socrates, 
to  whom,  in  his  last  years,  Antisthenes  resorted. 
But  the  Cynics  were  ‘ imperfect  ’ Socratics,  who 
interpreted  the  Athenian  sage  in  a fashion  of  their 
own,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  Socratic 
‘irony’  and  contemporary  socio-political  changes 
gave  colour  to  their  anarchism. 

The  social  conditions  are  perplexing,  because 
they  oscillated  in  a twofold  movement.  On  the 
one  hand,  and  negatively,  the  decay  of  age-old 
beliefs(cf.  Aristophanes,  396 f.,  1060f.,  1420f. ; 
Plato,  Rep.  ii.  358-65)  sapped  confldence  in  the 
adequacy  of  national  institutions.  Could  the  State 
justify  its  pervasive  interference  with  the  individual, 
by  rendering  sufficient  retuim  ? This  question — 
its  terms  becoming  clearer  gradually — provoked 
inquiry ; the  sequel  was  reflective  ethics.  And, 
as  reflexion  bodes  search  for  a stable  princiiile,  the 
possibility  that  this  had  not  been  found  was 
implied.  Hence  a critical  movement  in  theory. 
The  Peloponnesian  War  (431-405)  forced  similar 
issues  upon  the  average  man  in  daily  life  (cf. 
Thucyd.  iii.  40-44,  82,  v.  89).  The  generous 
assurance  of  high  vocation  that  nurtured  Pindar, 
Themistocles,  .^schylus,  Sophocles,  Pericles,  and, 
as  a glorious  consummation,  Plato,  beat  feebler 
and  feebler.  On  the  other  hand,  and  positively, 
new  men  broke  into  the  ancient  State,  bringing 
new  associations.  Traditional  civic  usages  bore 
less  meaning  for  them,  because  tliey  did  not  share 
the  compensation  to  the  full.  Necessarily,  they 
felt  other  aspirations,  and  gravitated  towards 
other  standards.  The  straits  of  war  drove  the 
rural  population  upon  Athens,  just  as,  during 
prosperous  peace,  strangers  had  flocked  to  her 
gates.  Inaction  and  demoralization  bred  a pro- 
letariat, neither  citizen  nor  slave,  which  strained 
the  ordinary  resources  of  government.  In  addition, 
the  marvellous  instances  of  individual  development, 
the  glory  of  the  Periclean  epoch,  set  a potent 
example.  And  the  energies  and  personalized 


aims  here  manifested  had  to  find  fresh  channels. 
Pericles  could  say  : ‘We  [Athenians]  alone  regard 
a man  who  takes  no  interest  in  public  affairs,  not 
as  a harmless,  but  as  a useless,  member  of  society  ’ 
(Thucyd.  ii.  40).  But,  political  autonomy  shrunk 
or  gone,  this  socialized  unity  lost  its  power  to 
charm.  Accordingly,  what  more  natural  than  that 
‘ social  reform  ’ should  attract  many  ? What  more 
natural  than  that  they  should  concentrate  upon 
the  personal  ideal,  aurapKeca  (cf.  Gomperz,  Gr. 
Denker,  1903  [Eng.  tr.  1905],  vol.  ii.  bk.  iv.  ehs. 
i.-iii.)?  ‘The  lionest  man  is  Nature’s  noble’ 
(Eurip.  frag.  336).  But,  what  may  ‘ honest  ’ mean  ? 
The  Cynics  were  to  extract  their  answer  from 
Socrates  {q.v.). 

Plato  makes  Socrates  speak  as  follows,  in  his 
famous  speech  of  defence  : 

‘ If  you  say  to  me,  “ Socrates,  this  time  ...  we  will  let  you  ofif, 
but  upon  one  condition,  that  you  are  not  to  inquire  and 
speculate  in  this  way  any  more.”  ...  I should  reply  ; “ilen  of 
Athens,  I honour  and  love  you  ; but  I shall  obey  God  rather 
than  you,  and,  while  I have  life  and  strength,  I shall  never 
cease  from  the  practice  and  teaching  of  philosophy,  exhorting 
any  one  whom  I meet  after  my  manner,  and  convincing  him, 
saying ; “ 0 my  friend,  why  do  you,  who  are  a citizen  of  the 
great  and  mighty  and  wise  city  of  Athens,  care  so  much  about 
laying  up  the  greatest  amount  of  money  and  honour  and 
reputation,  and  so  little  about  wisdom  and  truth  and  the 
greatest  improvement  of  the  soul,  which  you  never  regard  or 
heed  at  all?  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  this?’”  (Apol.  29). 

This  represents  the  Socratic  spirit  admirably. 
But  Socrates  left  no  methodical  system,  nor  did  he 
prescribe  specifics  for  social  ills.  Devotion  to  the 
Athenian  State,  and  respect  for  the  higher  personal 
life,  were  the  poles  of  his  character  and  teaching. 
He  could  say  of  the  State  : 

‘Our  country  is  . . . higlier  and  holier  far  than  mother  or 
father.  , . . When  we  are  punished  by  her  . , . the  punishment 
is  to  be  endured  in  silence.  . . . Whether  in  battle  or  in  a court 
of  law,  or  in  any  other  place,  he  [the  citizen]  must  do  what  his 
city  and  his  country  order  him.  . . . Tliis  is  the  voice  which  1 
seem  to  hear  murmuring  in  my  ears,  like  the  sound  of  the  flute 
in  the  ears  of  the  mystic’  (Plato,  CritOf  61,  64;  cf.  J.  Adam, 
CritOf  1888,  Introd.  p.  xivf.). 

That  is,  Socrates  preserved  intact  the  old  Greek 
consecration  to  the  ijOos  of  the  City-State,  with  its 
subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  community 
as  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  as  the  most  valuable 
(useful)  relation  for  the  citizen.  In  practice,  he 
identified  himself  completely  with  Athens,  whose 
vicinity  he  seldom  left  (cf.  Plato,  Crito,  52).  But, 
at  the  same  time,  touched  by  the  ampler  experience 
of  the  new  age,  he  strove  to  universalize  the 
individual.  ‘ Whether  the  individual  is  a part  of 
a wider  teleological  system  or  no,  becomes  thus  for 
Socrates  a secondary  question  ; and  what  he  is 
mainly  interested  to  maintain  is  that  each  man  for 
himself  should  work  out  such  a system  in  his  own 
life’  (E.  Caird,  Evolution  of  Theology  in  the  Gr. 
Philosophers,  1904,  i.  70).  Socrates  could,  there- 
fore, declare  to  Antiphon  : ‘ To  have  no  wants  at 
all  is,  to  my  mind,  an  attribute  of  godhead  ; to 
have  as  few  wants  as  possible,  the  nearest  approach 
to  godhead  ’ (Xenoph.  Blern.  i.  6).  That  is,  his 
asceticism  was  no  end  in  itself,  but  accessary  to 
the  desire  to  secure  due  scope  for  the  higher 
activities  of  manhood.  The  positive  purpose  thus 
involved  a negative  element.  Now  Socrates  lived 
all  this,  but  left  no  authoritative  exposition  of  it. 
Accordingly,  his  ‘ imperfect  ’ followers  seized  upon 
one  or  other  aspect  of  his  personality,  .and  pusiied 
it,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  compensating  factors. 
‘ The  Cynics  so  enforced  this  negative  moment 
that  they  placed  freedom  in  actual  renunciation 
of  so-called  superfluities’  (Hegel,  Werke,  1842, 
xiv.  139,  Eng.  tr.  Hist,  of  Phil.,  1892,  i.  480-81). 
Historical  circumstances  occasioned  tlieir  revolt 
from  the  communal  ideas  of  the  City-State.  The 
‘ wise  man  ’ will  not  govern  himself  according  to 
enacted  laws,  but  by  tlie  law  of  virtue  (Antisthenes, 
ap.  Diog.  Laert.  vi.  11).  The  sole  .authentic  citizen- 
ship is  citizenship  of  the  world  (Diogenes,  ib.  vi. 
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63).  In  short,  under  stress  of  social  exigency,  the 
Cynics  abstracted  Socratic  independence  from  the 
conditions  whence  it  drew  its  strength  and  relevance, 
and  identified  virtue  with  unbridled  protest  against 
social  relations.  ‘Bury  me  on  my  face,’  said 
Diogenes  to  Xeniades,  ‘ for,  ere  long,  everything 
will  be  turned  upside  down  ’ (Diog.  Laert.  vi.  31-32). 
The  Cynics  lost  recollection  that  the  Socratic 
dialectic  was  an  incidental  means  to  disclosure  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  morality.  They 
could  ‘think  only  of  the  barefooted  old  man, 
indefatigably  disputing  in  the  open  streets,  and 
setting  himself  against  society’  (Grant,  Ethics  of 
Aristotle^,  1874,  i.  171).  Thus  minded,  they  turned 
upon  contemporary  norms  and,  holding  nothing 
holy,  flouted  human  ties  scornfully,  violently,  and 
coarsely. 

2.  Teaching’. — (a)  Theoretical. — Avowedly,  the 
Cynics  were  bent  upon  a practical  end.  Indeed, 
it  is  often  asserted  that  they  repudiated  scientific 
training  and  mental  culture,  with  no  little  osten- 
tation. This  is  probably  an  over-statement.  It 
would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  say  that  they  sub- 
ordinated scientific  inquiries  to  the  attainment  of 
virtue,  regarding  intellectual  discipline  as  in- 
different in  itself.  Thus,  while  they  combated 
men  of  the  Plato  type,  and  held  aloof  from  the 
constructive  schools,  they  could  not,  and  did  not, 
escape  the  theoretical  problems  of  their  age.  Logic 
and  epistemology,  it  is  true,  had  not  reached  clear 
definition ; this  had  to  await  Aristotle.  Never- 
theless, with  the  Sophists,  if  not  earlier,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relation  between  language  and  thought 
had  asserted  itself,  sometimes  in  logomachies  that 
seem  trifling  to  us.  And,  in  this  connexion,  a dis- 
tinct negative  or  critical  movement  became  mani- 
fest. The  contemporary  Megarians,  for  example 
(cf.  K.  Prantl,  Gesch.  a.  Logik,  Leipzig,  1855,  i. 
33  f . ; G.  Grote,  op.  cit.  i.  122  f. ),  with  whom  the 
Cynics  had  some  affiliations,  revelled  in  ‘eristic’ 
gymnastics.  The  Cynic  leaders,  Antisthenes  and, 
probably,  Diogenes,  evinced  kindred  tendencies, 
as  their  fragmentary  remains,  scattered  references 
in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  the  reports  of  later 
writers  indicate.  Possibly  the  same  was  true  of 
Crates,  Monimus,  and  their  followers.  In  other 
words,  ere  the  ethico-political  doctrines  of  the  sect 
had  sunk  to  the  level  of  a social  mannerism, 

‘ Whose  dog-like  carriage  and  effrontery, 

Despising  infamy,  outfac’d  disgrace,’ 

the  Cynics  partook  in  theoretical  discussions  of  the 
day,  occupying  a position  akin,  apparently,  to  that 
of  the  Megarians  (q.v.),  and  one  not  far  removed, 
in  ultimate  principle,  at  least,  from  the  Cyrenaics 
(q.v.). 

Thus,  Epictetus  (Diss.  i.  17,  12)  attributes  to 
Antisthenes  the  saying,  ‘ The  examination  of  terms 
is  the  beginning  of  education.’  Similarly,  Plato 
(Euthyd.  277  E,  cf.  Crat.  384)  records  that,  ac- 
cording to  Prodicus,  ‘ a right  use  of  terms  is  the 
beginning  of  knowledge’  (cf.  Protag.  337).  Un- 
fortunately, owing  to  the  loss  of  Antisthenes’ 
treatise  On  Words,  we  are  unaware  how  these 
statements  should  be  interpreted.  Conceivably, 
they  imply  no  more  than  Plato  (Thecet.  201  E)  and 
Aristotle  (Met.  viii.  3)  assert.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  certain  that,  through  the  peculiar  notions 
abotit  evidence  entertained  in  their  law-courts, 
committees  of  tlie  popular  assembly  (cf.  R.  J. 
Bonner,  Evidence  in  Athenian  Courts,  Chicago, 
1905),  the  Athenians  had  long  been  familiar 
with  forensic  dialectic,  as  zEscliylus’  Orestes 
(458  li.C.)  suffices  to  show.  Furthermore,  at  the 
time  when  tlie  other  Greek  arts  reached  their 
zenith  (c.  440  IJ.C.),  rhetoric,  the  tIx’'V  of  words, 
had  flourished  for  a generation  in  Sicily,  under 
Corax  of  Syracuse  (c.  465  n.C.);  and  Gorgias,  ac- 
companied by  one  of  its  chief  exponents,  Tisias, 


had  impressed  the  Athenians  with  it,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Leontine  embassy  (427  B.C.),  when 
Antisthenes  was  a lad  of  seventeen.  The  future 
Cynic  leader  became  a pupil  of  Gorgias,  and  then 
taught  rhetoric  before  joining  the  Socratic  circle. 
And,  while  it  is  likely  that  the  epideictic  ‘display,’ 
entitled  the  Controversy  between  Ajax  and  Odysseus 
for  the  Arms  of  Achilles,  belongs  to  a later  period, 
the  list  of  the  writings  of  Antisthenes  preserved  by 
Diog.  Laert.  (vi.  15  f.)  proves  that  he  was  a prac- 
titioner, not  only  of  rhetoric,  but  also  of  dialectic, 
with  its  more  or  less  subtle  and  verbal  treatment 
of  terms.  In  addition,  one  must  recall  that  Greek 
oratory  as  a practical  art,  employing  both  rhetoric 
and  dialectic,  dates  from  Gorgias  (cf.  F.  Blass, 
Pie  attische  Beredsamkeit  v.  Gorgias  bis  zu  Lysias, 
Leipzig,  1868,  p.  1 f. ),  and  that,  as  a result  of  the 
development  of  their  polity,  which  made  him  who 
‘ is  master  of  the  stone  on  the  Pnyx  ’ master  of 
Athens  (cf.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Historical  Essays,  2nd 
series,  1873,  p.  128  f.),  rhetoric  and  dialectic  came 
to  be  of  extreme  utilitarian  consequence  to  the 
Athenians  (cf.  Isocrates’  review  of  his  life-work. 
Or.  XV.  295  f.).  Language  was  now  a potent 
weapon,  and  the  study  of  terms  indispensable. 
Accordingly,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that,  what- 
ever slight  Antisthenes  and  his  fellows  may  have 
put  upon  ‘science,’  ‘learning,’  and  ‘culture’  at 
a later  time,  when  engaged  upon  their  ethical 
‘ mission,’  the  founder  of  the  Cynic  movement  was 
educated  in  a ‘ scientific  ’ atmosphere,  and  knew 
the  necessity  for  technical  discipline  in  the  ‘ art  of 
words.’  No  doubt,  the  studies  of  Protagoras, 
Prodicus,  and  Hippias,  in  etymology,  synonymy, 
and  the  like,  were  little  more  than  beginnings  in 
tlie  abstractions  of  grammar ; and,  obviously,  the 
science  of  Logic  was  even  less  advanced,  the  nature 
of  negative  propositions  especially  offering  insoluble 
problems,  whence  the  vogue  of  the  Sophistic 
elenchus.  Yet  the  Sophistic  influence  upon  the 
‘ imperfect  ’ Socratics  is  so  pervasive  that,  before 
he  repaired  to  Socrates  at  last,  Antisthenes  must 
have  been  carried  away  by  it.  The  jibes  of  Plato 
(Pheedo,  101  D f.  (?) ; Bep.  ii.  372  D,  v.  454  A(?); 
Themt.  155  E;  Soph.  251  B,  230  D;  Phileb.  14  D (?)), 
Aristotle  (Met.  iii.  2(?),  iv.  29,  vii.  3 ; Top.  i.  11),  and 
others  (e.g.  Cicero,  ad  Attic,  xii.  38)  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  Antisthenes  and  the  rest  either  re- 
lapsed into  ‘ sophistical  ’ quibbling  in  theory,  or 
failed  to  keep  step  with  the  contemporary  advance 
of  scientific  inquiry.  For,  even  if  Xenophon’s  tes- 
timony to  the  acquirements  of  Antisthenes  (Symp. 
iv.  41  f. ) be  suspect  on  account  of  his  evident  Cynic 
leanings,  the  references  of  Plato  (Cratyl.  389  f.  (?) ; 
Phileb.  44  C;  cf.  K.  Barlen,  Antisthenes u.  Platon, 
1881 ; K.  Urban,  Ueber  d.  Erwdhnungen  d.  Philos, 
d.  Antisthenes  in  d.  platon.  Schriften,  1882 ; F. 
Diimmler,  Akademika,  Giessen,  1889,  p.  148  f.),  the 
partial  admission  of  Aristotle  (AfeL  v.  29),  his  serious 
refutations  (de  Soph.  El.  xx. ; Bhet.  ii.  24),  and  the 
remark  of  Cicero  (de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  13)  warrant  the 
probable  inference  that,  while  Antisthenes  had 
once  known  better,  and  still  posed  as  a disciple 
of  Socrates  (this  would  be  Plato’s  view),  he  had 
reverted  to  the  empiricism  of  Gorgias,  and  had 
fallen  thence  into  theoretical  scepticism,  regarding 
‘ science  ’ as  negligible  except  for  purposes  of  direct 
utility,  as  with  Hippias — had  become,  in  short,  a 
‘ barllarian.’  In  a word,  although  they  started 
from  the  Socratic  insistence  upon  definition,  the 
Cynics  never  reached  theoretical  solutions  ; in  fact, 
tliey  regarded  them  as  impossible,  perhaps  even 
as  worthless. 

Remembering,  then,  that  Logic  had  no  inde- 
pendent existence,  the  little  that  we  know  of  Cynic 
logic  may  be  traced  to  Socrates  for  its  primary 
impulse,  and  to  the  Sophists,  especially  Gorgias 
and  Hippias,  for  its  content.  The  effort  of  Socrates 
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to  define  the  ideal  Good,  to  replace  a physical  or 
cosmological  by  a logical  (pvais,  had  not  reached 
complete  success  (cf.  Xenoph.  Mem.  iii.  9.  14,  iii. 
8.  3,  i.  3.  2).  It  was  an  aspiration  rather  than  a 
final  achievement.  Tiie  problems  therefore  were  : 

(1)  to  formulate  a definition  carrying  universal 
validity ; (2)  to  state  its  content ; (3)  to  explain 
how  man  might  realize  it  in  life.  Such  fragments 
of  Cynic  logic  as  we  have  are  remnants  of  a 
theoretical  effort  connected  with  the  fa-st  problem ; 
Cynic  ethics,  a practical  reply  to  the  second  and 
third.  The  former  represents  a reversion  to  the 
Sophists;  the  latter  follows  mainly  from  undue 
emphasis  upon,  and  isolation  of,  one  aspect  of  the 
person  of  Socrates,  filled  out  prohahly,  as  regards 
its  inconsistent  universalism  (cosmopolitanism),  by 
elements  drawn  chiefly  from  the  teaching  of 
Hippias. 

Turning  to  the  logical  side,  then,  we  find  that 
for  Antisthenes  a satisfactory  definition  must  be 
the  statement  of  the  essence  of  a thing.  But, 
seeing  that  things  consist  of  parts,  the  only  de- 
finition practicable  would  be  a description  of  these 
parts  as  actual  components  of  a whole  (cf.  Plato, 
Soyh.  251  f.).  Accordingly,  the  thing  itself,  being 
simple,  is  indefinable ; it  may  be  named,  but  the 
name  tells  nothing  of  the  essential  reality  (cf. 
Aristotle,  Met.  i.  3).  Diogenes  is  reported  to  have 
said,  when  Plato  was  talking  to  him  about  ‘ ideas  ’ 
and  using  the  terms  ‘tableness’  and  ‘cupness,’  ‘I 
see  a table  and  a cup,  but  I see  no  “ tableness”  or 
“ cupness  ” ’ (Diog.  Laert.  vi.  55  ; cf.  Plato,  Parmen. 
132  B).  That  is,  according  to  Cynic  epistemology, 
general  ideas  exist  solely  in  the  mind,  individual 
things  alone  are  real.  This  is  the  earliest  distinct 
expression  of  Nominalism.  Logically,  it  results 
in  the  conclusion  that  no  judgments  are  permissible 
except  judgments  of  identity.  ‘ Man  ’ and  ‘ good  ’ 
are  different  from  one  another.  You  cannot  pre- 
dicate ‘ good  ’ of  ‘ man  you  can  say  merely,  ‘ man 
is  man,’  ‘good  is  good’  (cf.  Plato [?],  Hipp.  Mai. 
304  A ; Grote,  op.  cit.  ii.  47).  This  led  immediately 
to  the  assertion,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Dionyso- 
dorus  by  Plato  (Euthyd.  286  B),  that  contradiction 
(or  error)  cannot  occur.  If  so,  the  paradox  issues 
that  false  and  contradictory  propositions  are  im- 
possible, which  implies,  in  turn,  that  all  propositions 
are  equally  true.  As  the  question  of  logicai  ‘ form,’ 
to  which  such  reasoning  might  apply,  in  the  sense 
that  ‘ form  ’ does  not  guarantee  truth,  had  not  yet 
been  considered  independently,  the  Cynics  meant, 
probably,  that  predicates,  because  applicable  to 
many  subjects,  could  not  be  attached  more  ex- 
clusively to  one  than  to  another.  But  we  are  able 
only  to  conjecture  as  to  this  (cf.  Plutarch,  adv. 
Colot.  1119  Cf.  [ed.  Bernardakis,  vol.  v.  p.  45  f.]; 
Plato,  Parmen.  130  f.).  In  any  event,  however,  it 
is  evident  that  the  conclusion  of  the  matter  is  in 
the  Sophistic  vein.  Objects,  when  ‘composed’ 
of  single  factors,  may  be  defined.  Simple  objects 
(‘ ultimates’),  being  perceptible  only  to  sense,  are 
susceptible  of  nomenclature,  but  are  unknowable  as 
such.  The  distinction  here  raised — really  between 
percepts  and  concepts — is  valid  enough.  But  the 
inference  of  Verbalism,  instead  of  carrying  out  a 
logical  and  epistemological  analysis,  leads  back  to 
Sophistic  scepticism  which,  once  more,  is  hardly 
distinguishable  from  Sensationalism  (cf.  Aristotle, 
Met.  iii.  5).  The  Cynics  thus  seize  the  negative 
element  in  the  Socratic  dialectic  process  towards 
definition,  hut  omit  the  positive.  As  a consequence, 
they  entangle  themselves  in  a paradoxical  inquiry 
such  as  that  typified  by  Alfred  de  Musset’s  ques- 
tion— ‘Le  coeur  humain  de  qui,  le  coeur  humain 
de  quoi?’  (cf.  A.  Ed.  Chaignet,  Hist,  de  la  psych, 
d^  Grecs,  i.,  Paris,  1887,  p.  189  f.,  note  4;  Grote, 
op.  cit.  i.  168  f.,  note  1). 

(/j)  Practical. — The  ethical  doctrines  of  the 


Cynics  may  be  traced  to  the  coalescence  of  several 
elements  ; and  very  probably  this  is  more  evident 
now  than  it  was  to  the  Cynics  themselves  in  their 
period  of  transition.  But  the  numerous  stories 
related  about  their  leaders  (for  the  sake  of  the 
story),  and  the  scantiness  of  the  documentary 
evidence,  render  a dispassionate  account  very 
difficult.  Still  the  following  constituent  factors, 
at  least,  can  be  traced  M'ith  some  certainty : (1) 
Socrates,  the  plain,  ‘ common  ’ man,  sturdy  and 
independent;  (2)  the  Eleaticism  of  Antisthenes’ 
teacher,  Gorgias  ; (3)  the  ‘ return  to  nature  ’ of 
Hqjpias  and  Euripides ; and  (4)  the  momentary 
exigencies  of  daily  life  in  Athens  and  in  Hellas. 

(1)  The  Cynics  descend  from  the  Xenophontic, 
not  the  Platonic,  Socrates  (cf.  S.  Ribbing,  Ueber 
d.  Verhdltnis  zwischen  d.  Xenoph.  u.  Platon. 
Berichten  uh.  d.  Personlichkeit  u.  d.  Lehre  d. 
Solcrates,  Upsala,  1870;  F.  Diimmler,  loc.  cit.,  and 
Antisthenica,  Halle,  1882).  This  is  the  Socrates 
who,  as  we  saw  above,  made  independence  an 
attribute  of  godhead  (cf.  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  6). 
Yet,  for  him,  asceticism  was  a means  to  an  end 
(cf.  Xenoph.  Cyn.  xiii.),  not  an  end  in  itself,  as  it 
became  with  the  Cynics.  The  endurance  which 
he  praised  was  no  unusual  or  new  thing  ; it  related 
to  ordinary  life,  and,  naturally,  had  been  accentu- 
ated by  the  early  ‘ jiroverbial  ’ moralists  (e.g. 
Hesiod,  0pp.  Di.  287  f.,  411  f.).  Quickened  by 
moral  sincerity,  Socrates  protested  against  the  in- 
dignity put  on  labour  ; as  a ‘ friend  of  the  common 
folk’  (Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  2),  he  held  work  to  he  more 
honourable  than  idleness  (ih.  iii.  8.  9,  10).  It  was 
tfiis  side  of  his  character  that  attracted  Antis- 
thenes, and  produced  in  the  disciple  a parody  of 
the  master’s  temperate  protest  against  the  ener- 
vating habits  of  the  luxurious  city. 

(2)  But,  alongside  of  this  moralized  ‘ common 
sense,’  a distinct  theoretical  element  operated,  of 
which  the  Cynics  were,  in  a way,  unconscious. 
Socrates  had  taught  that  virtue  is  a ‘science’ 
(Aristotle,  Eth.  Nic.  iii.  8.  6),  meaning  thereby 
that  virtue  was  communicable.  Now,  although 
Gorgias  dismissed  metaphysical  speculations  about 
Being,  and  thus  showed  that  the  ‘ science  ’ could 
not  be  concerned  with  ‘ nature,’  he  hinted,  by 
implication,  at  an  internal  (rational)  One.  That 
is,  his  argimienta  ad  hominem  emphasized  the 
homo.  Accordingly,  although  he  denied  what  he 
held  to  be  an  unconditional  object  out  of  relation 
to  self,  he  still  left  self  as  the  One,  even  the 
unexplored  One.  This  survival  of  Eleatic  doc- 
trine reappeared  in  the  Cynic  interpretation  of  the 
positive  side  of  Socratic  teaching  : courage,  justice, 
wisdom  are  identical — they  are  knowledge  ; or,  as 
Antisthenes  put  it  theologically,  the  gods  are 
many  Kara  vdyov,  they  are  One  /card  <pv<nv.  Reason, 
the  organ  of  this  knowledge,  is  the  prerogative, 
not  of  men,  hut  of  mankind  (cf.  Diog.  Laert.  vi. 
105;  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  2.  19;  Plato,  Meno,  71; 
Aristotle,  Pol.  I.  xiii.  10).  Reason  bestows  the 
power  iavri}  oyiKeiv.  If  incommunicable  theoreti- 
cally, at  all  events  by  means  of  the  current  educa- 
tion, it  can  he  recognized  and  liberated  in  practical 
activity.  In  short,  WUl  becomes  the  content  of 
the  ‘ science  ’ of  the  sole  Good — virtue.  As  against 
Platonic  absolutism , with  its  aristocratic  tendencies, 
which  separate  men  from  each  other,  the  Cynics 
assert  a democratic  unity.  They  admit  a prag- 
matic universal  in  the  shape  of  a plan  of  life. 
Thus  oketos  X670S  came  by  essential  content,  despite 
nominalistic  logic  (cf.  Diog.  Laert.  vi.  12,  103).  No 
matter  what  the  theory,  essence  could  be  exhibited 
— in  overt  conduct. 

(3)  The  Cynics  preached  a ‘return  to  nature’ 
as  an  escajie  from  social  convention  with  its  ills. 
Here  they  stood  in  line  with  Hippias  and  Euripides. 
Man  ought  to  he  self-sufficient.  They  meant  by 
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this  that  tliere  is  a human  ‘nature,’  heyond  the 
accidents  of  citizenship,  language,  and  even  race 
(Eurip.  frag.  1050),  and  that  civil  institutions  are 
unjustifiable  because  they  interfere  -with  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  common  possession.  As  Hippias 
said ; ‘ All  of  you  who  are  here  present  I reckon 
to  be  kinsmen  and  friends  and  fellow-citizens  by 
nature,  and  not  by  law  ; for  by  nature  like  is  akin 
to  like,  whereas  law  is  the  tyrant  of  mankind,  and 
often  compels  us  to  do  many  things  which  are 
against  nature’  (Plato,  Protag.  337);  or,  as  Iso- 
crates put  it : ‘ Athens  . . . has  brought  it  to 
pass  that  the  name  “ Greek  ” should  be  thought  no 
longer  a matter  of  race  but  a matter  of  intelli- 
gence’ {Or.  iv.  50).  Hence  Cynic  cosmopolitanism. 
T he  Cynics  proposed  to  realize  this  unitary  ‘ nature  ’ 
by  denuding  themselves  of  wants,  by  eschewing 
obligation  to  the  ‘resources  of  civilization.’  Sim- 
plicity, temperance,  ability  to  fend  for  self,  were 
to  be  the  means  to  this  end.  Hence  their  an- 
archism. 

(4)  Even  before  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the 
Hellenic  world  had  grown  conscious  of  new  dis- 
placements, and  the  course  of  the  struggle  accent- 
uated this  condition.  The  iroXiTela  lacked  the 
flexibility  needed  to  meet  the  transition.  Con- 
sequently, men  became  aware  increasingly  of 
a separation  between  the  organized  State  and 
transient  society  (cf.  G.  A.  and  W.  H.  Simcox, 
Demosthenes  and  jdSschines  ‘ On  the  Crown,'  1872, 
p.  Ixviif. ).  As  has  been  said  above,  the  citizen 
no  longer  found  absorbing  vocation  in  his  citizen- 
ship : loyalty  was  on  the  wane.  Besides,  the  war 
produced  special  effects  of  its  own.  The  unity  of 
Hellas  and  the  independence  of  the  rival  cities 
proved  to  be  incompatible  ideals  ; the  gulf  between 
rich  and  poor  yawned  wider  ; the  itch  for  personal 
recognition  brought  disregard  of  social  responsi- 
bility ; and  numerous  men  ‘ without  a country  ’ 
roamed  over  all  Greece  (cf.  Isocrates,  Ep.  ix.  10). 
The  system  of  education  had  forfeited  the  con- 
fidence of  many  (cf.  Isocrates,  Or.  xiii.  292  f.,  xi. 
230  f.,  X.  208  f.,  XV.  84  f.,  259  f.),  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  people  were  untouched  by  the 
things  of  the  spirit  (cf.  Isocrates,  Or.  xi.  230, 
ii.  23  f.,  viii.  161  f.,  xv.  168  f.),  as,  indeed,  Aristotle 
asserted  later  (Eth.  Nic.  i.  5.  3).  Every  one  was 
finding  fault  with  his  neighbour ; the  efficiency  of 
democratic  government  was  in  doubt.  These 
grave  matters  were  at  once  the  incentives  to,  and 
the  immediate  objects  of,  the  Cynic  ‘mission.’ 
Unfortunately,  hindered  doubtless  by  the  temper 
of  the  time,  the  Cynics,  who  surpassed  all  in 
fearlessness,  ajipear  to  have  employed  no  weapon 
more  potent  than  contentious  abuse,  and  to  have 
prescribed  no  remedy  more  practicable  than  an 
impossible  renunciation.  Better  known  to  the 
masses  than  any  other  teachers,  their  extrava- 
gance and  licence  rendered  them  easy  marks  for 
ridicule  and  resentment,  so  that  the  seriousness  of 
the  evils  which  they  attacked  legitimately  was 
overshadowed  by  the' bizarre  conduct  of  the  critics. 
Few,  if  any,  constructive  results  were  accomplished 
in  the  4tli  cent.,  as  the  state  of  afiairs  under 
Eubulus  (354-338  B.C.)  serves  to  show  (cf.  Iso- 
crates [c.  353  li.C.],  Or.  XV.  270  f.  ; J.  Beloch, 
Die  atfische  Politik  seit  Periklcs,  Leipzig,  1884, 
p.  173f. ).  Tlicse  influences,  then,  probably  along 
with  others,  now  irrecoverable,  moulded  the  Cynic 
ethics. 

Although  the  So))hiHt  was  a rexvoyp&rjw,  the 
teaclif;)-  of  a ])r.actical  ‘ art  ’ — and  Gorgi.as  belonged 
very  distinctly  to  this  type — a man  of  Antisthenes’ 
quality,  when  deflected  by  Socrate.s,  could  easily 
pick  holes  in  Sojihistic  practice  (cf.  Plato,  Soph. 
250  A);  he  ajid,  more  etnphatically,  his  follower, 
Diogenes,  might  retain  ijortions  of  the  Gorgian 
nielhorl  (cf.  Aristotle,  pAel.  iii.  17.  7),  the  temper 


never.  Seeking  reputation  and  gain,  the  Sophists 
could  not  be  entirely  disinterested  (cf.  Xenoph. 
Cyn.  xiii.).  Perforce  they  had  to  adapt  themselves 
to  popular  tastes ; and  Gorgias,  conspicuously, 
seems  to  have  conformed  himself  to  current  pre- 
judices ; in  like  manner,  Hippias’  ideal  of  a union 
between  the  Greek  States,  just  because  it  was  not 
original  with  him,  serves  to  illustrate  a similar 
tendency.  Such  pliability,  amounting  often  to 
hollowness,  revolted  Antisthenes,  when  contact 
with  Socrates  had  converted  him.  The  times 
appeared  to  call  for  sterner  stuff.  It  was  not 
enough  to  suggest  moral  notions  by  elegant  dis- 
courses ; proselytes  must  be  secured.  Independ- 
ence was  needed  above  all  else ; and  this  could  be 
justified  on  condition  that  a man  found  his  ideal 
purposes  within  himself  (cf.  Eurip.  Troad.  988 ; 
Plato,  Pep.  ii.  366  E).  Thus  the  Cynics  came  to 
regard  virtue,  not  as  good,  but  as  the  Good,  and 
this  as  an  implicit  quality  inherent  in  manhood, 
made  explicit  in  the  ‘ wise  man  ’ {i.e.  Socrates 
universalized  by  Cynic  pragmatism) ; for  without  a 
universal  there  could  be  no  philosophy  (cf.  Plato, 
Parmen.  136).  No  matter  at  what  cost,  the 
‘ sage  ’ must  develop  and  guard  this  possession 
(cf.  Cicero,  de  Off.  i.  41),  for  on  it  depended  the 
one  great  issue  of  life — self-sufficiency.  Every- 
thing must  be  sacrificed  for  it ; indeed,  this  com- 
plete sacrifice  was  regarded  as  the  essence  of 
virtue.  On  the  other  hand,  vice  was  the  sole 
evil ; and  the  intermediate  values  of  life,  high 
or  low,  positive  or  negative, — wealth,  position, 
health,  poverty,  shame,  sickness,  even  death, — 
were  wholly  indiflerent.  Thus  self-control  im- 
plied, not  the  moralizing  of  human  relations,  but 
their  total  eradication,  because  they  are  invita- 
tions to  weakness  or  to  submission  (cf.  Diog. 
Laert.  vi.  93).  So  the  Cynics  came  to  ‘exceed’ 
the  natm-e  at  which  they  had  arrived ; the  sub- 
jective tendency  overpowered  them.  And  there 
are  signs  that,  like  the  Stoics  afterwards,  they 
wavered  here  (cf.  Diog.  Laert.  vi.  2,  6,  13,  30,  31, 
63,  72) ; yet  their  professed  ideal  was  to  possess 
no  home,  no  city,  to  be  beggars  and  wanderers 
(cf.  ih.  vi.  38).  For  man  comprehends  by  nature 
what  is  just  and  true  (cf.  ib.  vii.  53),  and  this 
internal  nature  is  to  be  set  free  as  against  the 
law  or  convention  of  society.  The  declaration  of 
Hippias  (Plato,  Protag.  357  D),  transmuted  now 
into  a 0ilo-is  avepwiriv-q,  is  elevated  into  the  single 
principle  capable  of  moral  authority.  The  insight 
of  the  ‘ wise  man,’  won  by  renunciation,  becomes 
the  supreme  test ; and,  according  to  its  judgment, 
all  laws,  institutions,  and  arrangements  of  society 
are  found  arbitrary  and  harmful.  They  hamper 
and  enslave  true  manhood ; for,  morally  viewed, 
men  are  free,  and  therefore  equal,  just  because 
they  possess  a specific  virtuous  nature  in  their  own 
individual  right.  Consequently,  man  is  able  to 
realize  the  Good  only  if  he  renounces  them. 
Society  is  the  great  Sophist  (cf.  Plato,  Pep. 
492  A ) ; it  renders  evil  absolute ; therefore  it  is 
infinitely  better  to  be  an  uneducated  beggar  than 
an  educated  echo  of  ‘civilization.’  Thus  the 
Cynics  desert  their  theoretical  Nominalism,  and 
fall  into  the  old  paradoxes  resultant  upon  the 
clash  between  personal  ideal  and  social  oppor- 
tunity. Casuistry  (their  species  of  sophistry) 
marks  them  for  its  own,  and  antitheses  displace 
reasoning.  As  always,  their  anarchism  ends  in 
communism,  for,  without  fraternity,  liberty  and 
equality  are  but  barren  words.  The  socio- 
i)olitical  indecision  and  helplessness  of  Hellas 
Jed  to  this  extreme  conclusion.  An  ulterior  jufin- 
ciple,  the  innate  prerogative  of  simple  manhood, 
came  to  be  viewed  as  the  only  escape  from  con- 
temporary evils.  This  inditference  of  the  Cynics 
to  political,  social,  and  domestic  obligations  led,  of 
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course,  to  antinomianisni  (cf.  Diog.  Ijaert.  vi.  12). 
Curiously  enough,  liowever,  they  did  not  advocate 
quietism  (cf.  F.  W.  Bussell,  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
the  Later  Stoics,  1910,  p.  51  f.)  as  a result  of  their 
nonconformity  and  repudiation.  The  Cynic  ‘ mis- 
sionary ’ became  a familiar  figure,  and  he  lived  in 
face  of  the  public.  Like  Crates,  he  was  a ‘ door- 
ojDener’  (Diog.  Laert.  vi.  86),  but  he  seems,  as  a 
rule,  to  have  been  taken  more  jocularly  than  seri- 
ously. Nor  is  this  wonderful.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  the  besetting  sins  of  Athenian  character 
— vanity  and  self-sufficiency— found  a new  incarna- 
tion in  the  censoriousness  and  self-advertisement 
of  some  Cynics.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they  had 
not  investigated  morality  with  due  care,  and  so 
they  could  not  deliver  themselves  from  paradox. 
For,  after  all,  consistent  Cynicism  is  tantamount 
to  a confession  of  failure.  Deny  the  existence  of 
the  problem,  as  the  Cynics  did  in  relation  to 
Athenian  economic  conditions,  for  example,  and — 
you  have  solved  it ! ‘ Vanity  of  vanities,’  saith  the 
preacher,  ‘ all  is  vanity  ’ ; whereas  the  greatest 
of  vanities  is  apt  to  be  the  preacher  himself. 

It  is  possible,  and  too  easy  perhaps,  to  judge 
Cynicism  as  the  temporary  exaggeration  of  a 
clique.  But,  after  all,  it  dealt  with  the  immortal 
things  of  life,  and  in  later  times  left  its  mark  upon 
ancient  thought ; Epictetus  could  idealize  even 
Diogenes  (Diss.  iii.  24).  An  overwhelming  per- 
sonality like  Socrates  transmutes  the  fluid  ten- 
dencies of  his  epoch,  and  outpaces  the  average 
man.  Nevertheless,  Socrates  was  of  his  age,  and 
could  not  escape  its  limitations.  Antisthenes  and 
liis  followers  started  from  this  temporary  factor, 
and,  by  confining  the  Socratic  doctrine  to  it,  im- 
pressed the  ordinary  mind.  Rudely  enough, 
perhaps,  they  proved  that  Greece  still  had  a 
conscience.  They  exercised  the  magisterial  and 
reproving  function  (cf.  Epictetus,  Diss.  ii.  21), 
emphasizing  the  force  and  conviction,  though  not 
the  dignity  and  sublimity,  of  the  master  ; yet  this 
very  bias  freed  them  fi'om  the  sordid  passions  of 
self-interest  which  so  afflicted  their  contemporaries 
(cf.  Diog.  Laert.  vi.  85  f . ; Xenopli.  Symp.  iv.  34  f. ). 
As  their  denunciation  of  slavery  showed,  they  had 
a glimpse  of  a sublime  idea,  and  were  enabled  con- 
sequently to  enter  a splendid  protest  against  the 
otiose  compromises  and  superficial  conformities  of 
the  day.  Amd,  if  their  zeal  outran  discretion,  or  even 
decency,  it  must  be  recalled  that  they  were  bred 
of  a society  which  lived  in  puris  naturalihus  to  a 
degree  incomprehensible  by  us;  that,  by  insistence 
upon  the  moral  significance  of  much  that  had  been 
deemed  non-moral,  they  aired  questions  to  which 
otherwise  Aristotle’s  saving  common  sense  might 
never  have  been  applied  (cf.  e.g.  Eth.  Nic.  x.  6). 
As  a result,  they  paved  the  way  for  the  conclusion 
that  virtue  is  not  a theory,  but  a spiritual  state — 
it  is  dynamic  over  against  the  trivial.  Their 
defence  of  a thesis  doubtless  blurred  their  vision 
of  the  seminal  personality  of  the  ‘wise  man.’ 
Notwithstanding,  they  did  make  the  ‘ sage  ’ the 
moral  norm,  and  thus  gave  the  first  hint  that  ‘ the 
“Return  to  nature,”  so  far  from  implying  rever- 
sion to  animalism,  and  the  reduction  of  man’s 
needs  to  the  level  of  the  beasts,  was  found  to 
involve  fundamental  differentiation  of  reasoning 
man  from  the  unreason  of  the  brute  or  the  inertia 
of  matter,  to  place  man  on  a unique  spiritual 
plane,  and  eventually  to  summon  him  from  indi- 
vidual isolation  to  conscious  brotherhood  with 
kind’  (G.  H.  Rendall,  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus 
to  Himself,  1898,  p.  xlvi).  Driven  by  a theory 
which  spelt  failure,  the  Cynics  could  not  per- 
ceive these  great  issues ; but  ideals,  whose  end  is 
not  yet,  originated  with  them. 

See  also  Casuistry,  Cyeenaics,  Megarians, 
Neo-Cynics,  Socrates,  Sophists,  Stoics. 


Litkratcre  (in  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  the  text). 
— Ueberweg-Heinze,  Grundriss  d.  Gesch.  d.  Philos.  i.l0(i9io), 
gives  a complete  summary  of  the  technical  literature  : see  § 7, 
for  the  primary  and  secondary  sources  tor  the  history  of  Greek 
pliilosophy ; §8,  for  literature  on  the  pre.philosophical  period 
of  Greek  culture ; § 37,  for  literature  on  the  Cynics  specifically. 
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successive  reprints ; W.  Windelband,  Hist,  of  Anc.  Philo- 
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Th.  Gomperz,  Greek  Thinkers,  Eng.  tr.  vol.  ii.,  London,  1905. 
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T.  C.  Finlayson,  Essays,  Addresses,  and  .Lyrical  Transla- 
tions, London,  1893,  p.  194  f.;  P.  Girard,  L’Educ.  atlUn.  au  a* 
ef  au  ive  siicle  avant  Jesus-Christ^,  Paris,  1891 ; O.  Apelt, 
Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Phil.,  Leipzig,  1891  (the  essay  on  Cosmo- 
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of  the  Anc.  Greeks,  London,  1895 ; A.  Croiset,  Hist,  de  la 
litt.  grecque,  tom.  iv.  [Paris,  1900]  pp.  36  f.,  240  f.;  P. 
Decharme,  La  Critique  des  traditions  religieuses  chez  les 
Grccs,  etc.,  Paris,  1904,  p.  217 f.;  R.  Hirzel,  Her  Dialog:  ein 
literarhist.  Versuch,  i.,  Leipzig,  1895;  M.  Clerc,  Lcs  Mitlques 
athiniens:  Etude  sur  la  condition  Ugale,  la  situation  morale  et 
le  rile  social  eticonomique  des  elrangers  domiciliis  a Athines, 
Paris,  1893 ; H.  Francotte,  De  la  Condition  des  grangers  dans 
les  cites  grecqiees,  Louvain  and  Paris,  1903  ; H.  Sidgwick,  Lec- 
tures on  the  Philos,  of  Kant,  etc.,  Loudon,  1905  (the  essay  on 
the  Sophists)  ; Ed.  Schwartz,  Charakterkopfe  d.  antiken  Lit., 
2nd  series,  Leipzig,  1910,  p.  1 f.  R.  M.  A'S'ENLEY. 

CYRENAICS. — The  name  given  to  a school 
of  thinkers  founded  at  Gyrene,  a Greek  colony 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  towards  the  be- 
ginning of  the  4th  century  B.C.  It  i.s  one  of  the 
earliest  attempts — and  perhaps  the  most  thorough- 
going— to  base  the  conduct  of  life  on  the  juirsuit 
of  the  individual’s  pleasure.  The  founder  of  the 
school  was  Aristippus.  He  came  to  Athens  to  hear 
Socrates,  whom  he  reverenced  to  the  end  of  his 
life  (Diog.  ii.  65,  76),  and  ivhose  scholar,  in  spite 
of  the  differences  between  them,  he  always  avowed 
himself  to  be  (ih.  74).  Socrates  would  never  really 
have  accejited  the  pursuit  of  mere  personal  pleasure 
as  the  end  of  life  ; indeed,  in  the  Memorabilia 
(ii.  1),  Xenophon  gives  us  an  account  of  a keen 
dispute  between  him  and  Aristippus  on  this  very 
point.  Yet  the  ‘pupil’  might  fairly  have  claimed 
to  teach  nothing  inconsistent  with  his  master’s 
fundamental  principles.  Socrates,  in  fact,  while 
claiming  that  man’s  rational  life  lay  in  the  search 
after  what  was  truly  good,  had  yet  left  undeter- 
mined what  this  true  good  might  be  (see  Sidgwick, 
History  of  Ethics,  pp.  24,  31).  The  Cyrenaics 
argued  that  it  could  be  found  in  nothing  but 
pleasure,  which  was  the  one  thing  manifestly  de- 
sirable, and  which  all  creatures,  unless  perverted, 
did  desire  and  choose  (Diog.  ii.  87,  88,  89). 

This  ethical  doctrine  seems  to  have  been  closely 
connected  with  their  general  view— deri\  ed  probably 
from  Protagoras — that  the  individual  was  limited 
to  a knowledge  of  his  own  sensations.  A man  could 
know  only  what  appeared  to  him,  not  what  things 
were  in  themselves,  nor  even  what  they  appeared 
to  others ; and  there  was  thus  apparently  no 
possibility  of  a rational  assertion  that  anything 
was  noble  or  not  in  itself.  All  we  could  know  of 
‘goodness’  was  what  was  pleasurable  to  us  (Diog. 
ii.  92,  93 ; Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Math.  vii.  191-200). 
There  was  thus  no  room  for  the  Cyrenaics  to  admit 
fundamental  differences  of  quality  in  pleasure  ; and 
this,  it  would  seem,  they  fully  realized.  One 
pleasure  was  no  whit  better  than  another  (Diog. 
ii.  87),  nor  could  the  source  from  whicli  it  sprang, 
however  base  that  might  be  called,  make  any 
difference  to  its  worth  (i6.  88).  In  this  they  were 
profoundly  at  variance  with  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
who  both  argued  for  absolute  standards  of  value 
and  of  truth,  standards  going  beyond  the  mere 
opinions  of  individual  men  (e.g.  Plato,  llepub. 
bk.  vi.  ad  fin.  ; Arist.  Metnpli.  j)k.  iii.  c.  5.  1009% 
Eth.  Nic.  bk.  i.  c.  8.  1099‘').  The  famous  dis- 
cussion in  the  Philebus  (36  C f.)  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a distinction  between  true  and  false 
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pleasures,  parallel  to  that  between  true  and  false 
opinions,  is  in  all  probability  written  with  an  eye 
to  the  Cyrenaic  position.  It  is  of  great  interest 
also  to  note  that  this  initial  scepticism  of  theirs 
led  the  Cyrenaics  to  turn  aside  from  scientific 
inquiry  into  Nature,  as  from  useless  speculation 
(Diog.  ii.  92). 

The  anecdotes  told  of  Aristippus  and  his  biting 
wit  give  a vivid  commentary  on  his  theory.  His 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  ‘ the  great  experiments 
in  life’  that  the  Greek  philosophers  were  not 
afraid  to  make.  Resolute,  daring,  and  self-con- 
trolled, on  one  side  it  recalls  the  great  Socratic 
tradition  of  unswerving  obedience  in  practice  ‘ to 
that  argument  which  seemed  the  best,’  and  even  the 
Socratic  scorn  for  non-essentials;  ‘it  was  better 
to  be  a beggar  than  a dunce ; if  the  first  had  no 
money,  the  second  had  no  manhood  ’ {ib.  70).  But 
there  is  a sinister  side  as  well.  Aristippus  will  take 
anything  he  can  get  from  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of 
Syracuse.  ‘ I went  to  Socrates  when  I wanted 
knowledge,  I come  to  you  when  I want  money  ’ 
{ib.  78).  He  does  not  demand  constancy  from 
his  mistresses ; what  did  it  matter  to  him  if 
others  sailed  in  his  ship  {ib.  74)  ? Money  and 
what  money  could  get  are  not  to  be  shunned,  but 
used,  and  used  freely.  The  evil  lies  in  being  bound 
by  our  pleasures,  not  in  enjoying  them  {ib.  76 ; 
Stobfeus,  Floril.  17,  18).  Let  them  be  as  vivid  as 
possible — the  ‘ calm  ’ so  near  indifference,  after- 
wards advocated  by  the  Epicureans,  is  scorned 
as  nothing  better  than  sleep  (Diog.  ii.  89)  — 
but  let  them  not  defeat  their  own  object  by  fetter- 
ing the  mind  {ib.  66,  67).  The  ‘smooth  motion’ 
of  the  Cyrenaic  pleasure  was  always  motion,  but 
the  rippling  motion  of  a great  sea  which  should 
never  be  roused  into  storm.  Though  circumstances 
may,  prevent  the  wise  man  from  obtaining  this 
always,  yet  he  wHl  be  able  to  attain  more  of  it,  and 
in  a more  intense  form,  than  any  one  else  {ib.  90,  91). 
Aristippus  himself  was  always  famous  for  his  easy 
mastery  over  all  circumstances,  prosperous  and 
adverse  alike ; and  the  line  of  Horace  {Ep.  I.  xvii.  24) 
that  pictures  him  ‘at  peace  in  the  present,  yet 
striving  for  greater  things’  {‘ Tentantem  maiora, 
fere  prcesentibus  cequum’’),  gives  us  Cyrenaicism  at 
its  best. 

The  pressure  of  the  practical  problem,  how  to 
attain  the  maximum  of  individual  pleasure,  is  shown 
in  the  divergencies  of  his  successors.  Hegesias 
felt  the  inevitable  pain  of  life  so  keenly  as  to  dis- 
believe in  the  possibility  of  anything  deserving  the 
name  of  happiness  (Diog.  ii.  94).  The  most  that 
could  be  hoped  for  by  the  wise  man,  acting  for  his 
o^vn  interest  alone,  as  a wise  man  should,  was  to 
escape  from  suffering,  and  this  could  be  attained 
best  by  indifference  to  external  things  {ib.  95,  96). 
Here  we  reach  a strange  likeness  to  the  Stoics 
and  Cynics,  and,  stranger  still,  we  find  this  leader 
of  what  purported  to  be  the  school  of  vivid  per- 


sonal life  called  by  the  name  of  ‘ Death’s  Advo- 
cate,’ and  accused  of  luring  men  to  suicide  {ib.  86 ; 
Cic.  Tusc.  i.  83). 

Annikeris,  at  the  cost  of  consistency,  gave  a 
gentler  tone  to  the  whole  system.  It  is  plain  that 
the  question  between  what  might  be  called  indi- 
vidualistic and  altr-uistic  hedonism,  between  the 
pleasure  of  oneself  and  the  pleasure  of  others,  was 
coming  to  the  front  and  pressing  for  solution. 
According  to  Annikeris,  there  were  such  things  of 
genuine  worth  as  friendship  and  patriotism  (Avhich 
Hegesias  had  denied).  The  wise  man  would  suffer 
for  his  country  and  still  be  equally  happy,  although 
he  got  little  pleasure  from  it,  and  pleasure  alone 
was  the  end.  The  happiness  of  another  was  not  a 
reasonable  object  of  choice,  yet  the  wise  man 
would  endure  for  the  sake  of  his  friend  (Diog.  ii, 
96,  97). 

Theodorus,  called  ‘the  Atheist,’  seems  to  have 
been  the  closest,  both  in  keenness  of  intellect  and 
in  hardness  of  temper,  to  the  original  founder. 
Friendship  he  dispensed  with ; the  foolish  could 
not  use  friends,  and  the  wise  man  had  no  need  of 
them  {ib.  98).  There  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of  in  theft  and  adultery  and  sacrilege,  provided 
one  escaped  the  penalties  {ib.  99).  He  seems  to 
have  differed  slightly  from  Aristippus  in  that  he 
felt  the  need  of  laying  more  stress  on  the  attitude 
of  the  mind,  and  less  on  the  external  goods  of 
chance  as  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  man. 
Thus  he  was  led  to  say  that  the  vital  matters 
were  not  ‘ pleasure  ’ and  ‘ pain,’  these  in  them- 
selves being  indifferent,  but  ‘joy’  and  ‘grief,’ 
which  in  their  turn  depended  on  prudence  and 
folly.  This  at  least  is  the  interpretation  suggested 
by  Zeller  for  a somewhat  obscure  passage  in  Diog. 
ii.  98,  and  it  is  certainly  probable. 

About  the  time  of  the  later  Cyrenaics,  Epicurus 
was  developing  a more  subtle  and  elaborate  form 
of  the  doctrine,  and  after  the  3rd  cent.  B.  C.  we  do 
not  hear  of  Cyrenaics  as  distinguished  from  Epi- 
cureans. See  also  artt.  Hedonism  and  Philo- 
sophy (Greek). 

Literature. — No  writings,  other  than  fragmentary,  of  the 
Cyrenaics  themselves  are  in  existence.  The  chief  ancient 
authorities  are : Diogenes  Laertius,  tie  Clarorum  Philoso- 
phorum  VUis,  bk.  ii.  65-104,  c.  8,  ‘ Aristippus  ’ [tor  the  ethical 
doctrines  of  the  school  and  the  character  of  Aristippus],  Paris, 
1878 ; Sextus  Empiricus,  adversus  Mathematicos,  bk.  viL  190- 
200  [for  the  metaphysical  position],  Leipzig,  1840.  See  also 
F.  W.  A.  MuUach,  Fragmenta  Philosophorum  GroECorum,  ii. 
397  ff.,  Paris,  1867;  H.  Ritter  and  L.  PreUer,  Bistoria  Philo- 
sophioe  Graeam,  ‘Cyrenaici,’  204-213  B,  Gotha,  1888;  F.  Ueber- 
weg,  Grundriss  der  Gesch.  der  Philos.^.  Berlin,  1894-98,  i.  95  ff. ; 
E.  Zeller,  Socrates  and  the  Soaratw  Schools  (tr.  Eeiohel),  ch. 
xiv.  [very  clear  and  thorough,  with  copious  quotations  and 
references],!  London,  1868  ; J.  E.  Erdmann,  Grundriss  der 
Oeseh.  der  Philos.^  Berlin,  1895-96  (Eng.  tr.,  London,  1890),  i. 
89  ff.  ; H.  Sidgwick,  Bistory  of  Ethics,  i.  c.  ii.  §§  2-4  [brief,  but 
illuminating],  London,  1896 ; G.  W.  F.  Hegel,  Geschwhte  der 
Philosophie,  ii.  1.  c.  2.  0.  2 [the  work  of  a master],  Berlin,  1833. 
W.  Pater,  in  Marius  the  Epicurean,  London,  1886,  gives  inci- 
dentally a vivid  though  somewhat  rose-coloured  sketch  of  the 
system.  E.  M.  StAWELL. 
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DACOITY. — This  term,  which  is  derived  from 
Jliiidi  dakait,  ‘robbery  1)olonging  to  an  armed 
iiand,’  probably  from  ddknd,  ‘ to  shout,’  is  now 
usually  employed  as  an  equivalent  for  brigandage 
(or,  technically,  the  consjiiracy  of  five  or  more  men 
to  engage  in  an  act  of  robbery,  or  the  actual  com- 
mission of  such  an  oHence)  arising  from,  or  at  least 
existing  in,  an  unsettled  condition  of  some  of  the 
administrative  districts  in  India.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  it  is  used  with  regard  to  Burma. 


Originally,  however,  it  referred  to  a much  more 
definite  and  curious  condition  of  society,  in  which 
robbery  with  violence  was  not  only  an  occupation 
but  a religious  and  caste  duty.  Robbery  was  a 
hereditary  profession,  althougii  the  ranks  of  the 
Dacoits  were  continually  augmented  from  the  out- 
side. The  system  reached  its  greatest  development 
in  the  Native  State  of  Oudh  (shortly  before  its 
incorporation  within  the  British  Dominion  in 
India),  owing  to  the  incapacity  of  its  native  rulers. 
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But  it  was  also  prevalent  in  nearly  every  Native 
State,  and  was  encouraged  by  the  rulers,  who 
shared  in  the  proceeds  of  the  robberies  as  the 
price  of  their  toleration.  The  Dacoits  rarely  com- 
mitted their  depredations  near  their  native  haunts, 
or  even  within  the  State  wliich  harboured  them. 
As  their  victims  were  usually  strangers,  the 
Dacoits  were  not  the  objects  of  fear  and  hatred 
on  the  part  of  their  neighbours,  who  were  not, 
therefore,  anxious  to  betray  them  to  the  authorities. 
Their  raids  were  carefully  planned,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  an  expedition  made  their  way  to  their 
rendezvous  singly  or  in  small  bands,  disguised  as 
ilgrims  or  as  holy  water-carriers  or  as  bullock- 
rivers.  After  carrying  out  their  plans,  they  made 
their  way  back  to  their  jungle  fastnesses  with 
almost  incredible  rapidity.  As  a rule,  they  pre- 
ferred to  avoid  bloodshed,  but  on  occasion  they  did 
not  scruple  to  take  life. 

The  Dacoits  were  usually  of  low  caste,  and  their 
social  and  religious  customs  were  of  a totemistic 
character,  exogamous  marriage  being  the  practice. 
Their  raids  were  undertaken  only  when  the  omens 
were  favourable,  and  after  the  exercises  of  religion. 
The  deities  of  most  of  the  Dacoit  clans  or  septs 
were  Kali  or  Devi  (an  axe  sacred  to  her  being 
carried  by  Dacoit  leaders  in  Central  India)  and 
Sorruj  Deota  (the  sun-god). 

The  British  authorities  in  India  made  great 
efforts  in  the  decades  preceding  the  middle  of  last 
century  to  stamp  out  the  practice,  but,  as  it  was 
rooted  in  religion  and  social  custom  as  well  as 
encouraged  by  misrule  in  Native  States,  the  task 
was  very  severe ; and  the  evil  came  to  life  again 
when  it  had  been  apparently  stamped  out.  But, 
Avith  the  final  annexation  of  Oudh,  its  great  strong- 
hold no  longer  proved  a shelter  for  the  robber 
clans,  and  Dacoity  since  the  Mutiny  has  been 
indistinguishable  from  local  brigandage,  to  the 
suppression  of  which  the  police  are  adequate. 

The  attitude  of  the  British  authorities  to 
Dacoity,  as  in  the  similar  cases  of  Thuggee  (see 
Thags),  affords  an  instance  of  interference  with 
native  religions  and  customs  ; but  it  brings  out 
clearly  the  rationale  of  such  action  in  that  the 
custom  must  be  recognizably  of  an  anti-social  and 
criminal  character. 

Liteeatuee. — J.  Hutton,  Popular  Account  of  the  Thugs  and 
Dacoits,  London,  1857  ; E.  Balfour,  Cyclopaedia  of  India'i, 
London,  1885,  L 874.  See  also  the  literature  under  Thaos. 

_ John  Davidson. 

DADO,  DADUPANTHiS.  — I.  Dadu  (A.D. 
1544  to  1603)  was  bom  in  Ahmadabad,  of  Brahman 
arents.  His  father,  Lodi  Ram,  had  left  his 
hastras  and  temple  services  for  trade  with  foreign 
parts.  About  the  time  of  the  Reformation  in 
Europe  and  a little  before  Dadu’s  birth,  a Refor- 
mation of  Hinduism  had  spread  over  all  northern 
India,  from  Bengal  to  the  Pan  jab,  and  south 
towards  Bombay.  Kabir,  the  founder  of  the 
Kabirpanthis  iq.v.),  had  very  thoroughly  done  a 
reformer’s  work  round  Benares.  Nanak,  from 
whom,  under  his  ninth  successor,  came  the  Sikhs, 
had  fought  idolatry  and  superstition  in  the  Pan  jab. 
The  influence  of  these  two  spread  far  and  wide, 
and  hundreds  of  earnest  souls  were  protesting 
against  the  grosser  abuses  in  Hinduism. 

Dadu  was  early  aftected,  and  his  religious  con- 
victions led  him  to  spend  his  life  in  preaching  the 
Reformation  doctrines  over  the  midlands,  between 
Ahmadabad  and  Delhi.  He  lived  for  a time  in 
Sambhar,  where  his  monument  is,  and  where  his 
coat  and  sandals  are  kept  as  relics  and  worshipped. 
Amber,  the  old  capital  of  Jaipur,  was  Dadu’s  home 
for  a time,  where  a house  of  his  followers  still 
flourishes,  and  in  the  modem  capital  we  have  the 
headquarters  of  the  Nagas.  Dadu  visited  Delhi, 
and  had  an  interview  with  the  famous  Akbar. 
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Thereafter  he  turned  his  face  towards  the  south, 
making  new  disciples  and  strengthening  hLs  old 
ones,  among  whom  were  some  nobles.  After  a 
year  in  Amber  he  went  to  Naraiua,  a village  about 
40  miles  S. W.  from  the  capital  and  8 from  Sambhar, 
and  there  died  in  A.D.  1603. 

Dadu  left  152  discijjles  to  continue  the  work 
amon"  his  many  followers.  His  teachings  are 
embodied  in  the  B&ni,  a poetic  work  of  5000 
verses.  In  its  37  chapters  various  religious  sub- 
jects are  treated,  such  as : The  Divine  Teacher, 
tlemembrance.  Separation,  The  Meeting,  The  Mind, 
Truth,  The  Good,  Faith,  Prayer.  The  Hjmns 
appended  are  set  to  music,  and  are  suitable  for 
public  and  private  worship. 

2.  From  the  Banl  it  appears  that  Dadu  con- 
demned and  rejected  much  that  was  new  and  false 
in  Hinduism,  and  that  he  re-discovered  and  taught 
much  truth  about  God,  man,  and  salvation. 

He  rejected  : (1)  The  Vedas  and  Qur’an  as  ulti- 
mate trath ; (2)  the  Vedantic  philosophy ; (3)  rit- 
ualism and  formalism  ; (4)  the  cornipt  priesthood  ; 
(5)  caste  and  caste  marks  ; (6)  idolatry  ; (7)  the 
use  of  the  rosam ; (8)  pilgrimages  and  ceremonial 
ablutions.  (9)  He  threw  new  light  on  the  trans- 
migration of  the  soul,  holding  that  all  possible 
re-births  happen  in  man’s  one  life  on  earth.  The 
moods  of  mind  and  the  quality  of  actions  give  the 
soul  the  birth  of  a fox,  a goose,  a pig,  an  ass,  and 
such  like.  (10)  He  held  that  the  gods  ^iva, 
Visnu,  and  Brahma  were  only  men  who  had 
been  canonized.  Their  pictures  and  statues  had 
been  made  and  preserved  as  object-lessons,  to  teach 
men  their  history.  (11)  Maya,  the  world,  matter, 
was  not  evil  in  itself.  The  bad  man  made  it 
evil  by  allowing  it  to  lead  his  mind  away  from 
God.  Worldliness,  and  not  the  world,  is  evil. 
(12)  He  again  and  again  says  : ‘ I am  not  a Hindu, 
nor  a Musalmiin.  I belong  to  none  of  the  six 
schools  of  philosophy.  I love  the  merciful  God.’ 

His  doctrines  about  God,  man,  and  salvation 
included  the  following. 

‘ Forsake  not  the  One  God.  Forsake  all  evil.’  ‘ I have 
found  that  God  is  the  unchangeable,  the  immortal,  the  fearless, 
the  joy-giving,  the  best,  the  self-existent,  the  almighty,  the 
beautiful,  the  glory-of-all,  the  pure,  the  unimaged,  the  unseen, 
the  incomprehensible,  the  infinite,  the  kingly  One.’  ‘ He  is 
brightness,  effulgence,  light,  illumination,  perfection.  ’ ‘ I have 
made  all  things  teach  me  of  God,  and  I know  that  He  is  im- 
manent in  the  universe  with  all  its  properties  and  elements.’ 

God  is  the  Creator. 

‘So  powerful  is  the  Lord,  that  by  one  word  He  created  all.' 
‘His  works  are  wonderful,  and  cannot  be  fully  understood. 

‘ He  alone  does  all  and  gives  power  to  all.  He  blesses  all  His 
servants  and  is  not  proud.’  ‘He  created  us  after  a model  Ho 
had  fonned  : of  His  plans.  His  wisdom.  His  works,  no  man  can 
see  the  limit.’  ‘ Where  nothing  was.  He  made  all ; and  when  Ho 
wills  it  becomes  nothing.  Become  as  nothing  before  Him,  and 
love  Him  alone.’ 

God  is  the  Preserver  of  all. 

* I meditate  on  Him,  who  preserves  all.’  ‘ I adore  the  Para- 
hi'ahviay  the  unsurpassable.  My  God  is  the  Holy  One.  I worship 
the  pure  and  unimaged  one.’ 

Man  is  a creature,  and  made  to  worship  God. 

* Who  is  so  wretched  as  the  man  who  persuades  you  to  serve 
other  gods?’  ‘Not  for  a moment  even  let  God’s  name  depart 
from  your  heart.’  ‘My  soul,  if  now  thou  knowest  not  that 
God’s  name  is  the  chief  good,  thou  shalt  repent  and  say,  “ What 
a fool  I was!”’  ‘The  world  is  an  ocean  of  pain,  God  is  an 
ocean  of  joy.  Go  to  this  ocean  and  forsake  the  useless  world.’ 

Conscience  spoke  clearly  in  Dadu. 

‘ I have  done  ver}’^  wickedly ; be  not  angry,  O Lord.  Thou 
art  the  God  of  patience.  To  Thy  servant  all  the  blame  belongs. 

‘ I have  forsaken  Thy  service.  I am  a sinful  servant.  There  is 
no  other  like  me  so  vile.’  * I sin  in  every  action,  I am  unjust  in 
ever^iihing.  I sin  against  Thee  every  moment.  O God,  forgive 
my  sin.’  ‘I  am  the  only  great  sinner  in  the  whole  world.  My 
sins  are  infinite  and  countless.’  ‘ From  the  heginningto  the  end 
of  my  life  I have  done  no  good ; ignorance,  the  love  of  the  world, 
false  pleasure,  and  forgetfulness  have  held  me.’  ‘ I have  lived  in 
lust,  anger,  suspicion,  and  have  not  called  on  Thy  name.  I liave 
spent  my  life  in  hypocrisy  and  the  sins  of  the  senses.’  ‘ I am 
bound  by  many  fetters.  My  soul  is  helpless.  I cannot  deliver 
myself.  ^ly  beloved  alone  can.’  ‘I  am  a prisoner.  TIiou  art 
my  deliverer.  Save  me,  O God  most  merciful.’  ‘The  evil  is  in 
my  soul,  my  heart  is  full  of  passion  ; reveal  Thyself  and  slay  all 
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mine  enemies.*  ‘ My  soul  is  sorely  afflicted,  because  I have  for- 
gotten Thee,  O God.  I cannot  endure  the  pain  ; deliver  me.* 

Dadti  knows  tliat  it  is  sin  which  separates  the 
sonl  from  God.  The  longest  poem  in  the  Bdni  is 
called  ‘ Separation.’  It  is  the  wail  of  a woman  sick 
of  love  and  maddened  by  the  pain  of  separation. 

‘ I am  full  of  love.  I greatly  desire  Thee.  O Lord,  my  beloved, 
come  and  meet  me ; now  is  my  time.’  ‘ The  wife,  separated  from 
her  husband,  calls  day  and  night,  and  is  sad.  I call  my  God, 
my  God,  vehemently  thirsting.’  ‘ My  whole  soul  calls  as  the 
ChdtragA  My  beloved,  my  beloved,  I thirst  for  Thee,  I long  to 
see  Thee.  Fulfil  my  desire.’  ‘ O Chdtrag  I Thy  voice  is  sweet. 
Why  is  Thy  body  so  black  ? I am  consumed  of  love.  I call  day 
and  night,  O Thou,  O Thou.’  ‘ To  whom  shall  the  wife  tell  her 
pain  ? By  whom  send  news  to  her  absent  one  ? Watching  his 
return,  her  grief  turns  her  hair  white.  ‘As  the  opium-eater 
longs  for  his  opium,  the  hero  for  war,  the  poor  for  wealth,  so 
lonra  my  soul  for  God.’ 

Dadu  had  cast  aside  the  Vedas,  the  gods,  and  all 
that  men  hold  to  be  the  means  of  salvation.  He 
found  nothing  in  the  past  or  in  the  present,  and 
so  he  rushes  into  the  future  and  says ; 

‘When  will  He  come?  When  will  He  come?  My  beloved, 
when  will  He  reveal  Himself  ? Sweet  will  He  be  to  ine.  I will 
embrace  Him.  Without  Him  I must  die.  Body  and  soul  will 
find  joy  when  God  reveals  Himself.’ 


Dadu  knows  from  his  wants  what  ‘ the  meeting  ’ 
ought  to  be  and  what  ought  to  be  revealed  to  him, 
and  so  he  calls  on  God  to  come  as  ‘the  Divine 
Teacher,’  ‘the  Deliverer.’ 

3.  Dadu’s  disciples  are  called  DddupantMs  ( ‘ they 
of  the  path  of  Dadu’).  They  exist  in  considerable 
numbers  and  in  two  divisions. 

(a)  The  Laymen,  ‘the  Faithful,’  ‘the  Servants’ 
These  may  marry,  and  follow  any  respectable  trade 
or  profession.  In  theoiw  they  are  supposed  to  have 
given  up  Hinduism.  They  ought  to  store  their 
minds  with  the  Bdnl,  and  use  their  creed  and 
prayers.  Discipline  is  lax,  however,  and  so  in 
practice  there  are  various  stages  of  attainment. 
At  times  the  connexion  becomes  very  slender 
indeed,  for  a dole  to  a begging  sadhu  is  sufficient  to 
maintain  it. 


{b)  The  Priests,  ‘the  Esoteric,’  ‘the  Masters.’ 
These  are  all  monks,  and  keep  up  their  ranks  by 
adoption  from  the  better  castes.  They  devote 
themselves  to  a religious  life  and  to  teaching  the 
Bdnl ; but  this  does  not  prevent  them  from  bearing 
arms,  practising  medicine,  lending  money,  or  from 
agricultural  pursuits.  Ordy  52  of  Dadu’s  original 
disciples  opened,  mainly  in  Rajputana,  ‘doors  of 
Dadu’  {Dadvards)  and  adopted  successors.  Some 
of  these  ‘ seats  ’ have  prospered  in  wealth  and  learn- 
ing, and  some  have  almost  passed  away.  They 
produced  a good  deal  of  what,  in  relation  to 
Hinduism,  may  be  called  Protestant  Literature, 
written  in  verse,  and  in  the  common  tongue 
(Bhdsd).  Probably  much  of  this  has  been  lost, 
for  it  has  never  been  collected,  printed,  or  trans- 
lated. 

The  present  distinctions  arise  not  from  difference 
in  belief,  but  from  locality  and  modes  of  life  of  the 
Dadupanthts. 

(1)  The  Khdlsas  (‘the  pure,  ruling’). — The  ‘seat’ 
of  these  is  Naraina  (Jaipur).  Here  Dadu  died,  and 
here  lives  his  successor,  the  head  of  all  the  Dadu- 
panthls.  They  all  contribute  something  to  keep 
up  the  dignity  of  their  head  ; and  here,  once  a year, 
a great  gathering  (Mela)  is  held. 

(2)  The  Ndfjds  (soldier  monks). — Their  name, 
from  nagna  (‘naked’),  refers  to  the  simplicity  of 
their  dress  when  they  go  to  war.  Their  founder  was 
Sundra  Das,  a Rajput  of  Bikanir,  who,  seeing  the 
value  of  the  sword,  before  the  Pax  Britannica  filled 
the  land,  trained  his  followers  to  serve  as  mer- 
cenaries. There  are  at  present  about  20,000  of 
them,  in  9 camps,  near  the  Jaipur  borders,  which 
they  defend.  They  have  fallen  far  behind  in  the 
modern  accomplishments  of  the  soldier  in  drill  and 
anus.  They  have  only  the  sword,  the  shield,  and 
the  match-lock.  They  were  faithful  to  England 

i A bird  supposed  to  drink  only  the  rain  from  heaven. 


in  the  Mutiny.  They  are  a fine  class  of  men,  and 
their  training  to  read  the  Bdnl  and  to  arms  prevents 
them  from  falling  into  dissipation. 

(3)  The  Utrddls. — These  have  come  from  a great 
and  prosperous  ‘ school  ’ in  the  Panjab.  The 
founder  was  Baba  Banwari  Das.  These  Dadu- 
panthis  take  to  medicine  and  money-lending,  and 
many  of  them  are  very  rich. 

(4)  The  Virkat. — These  may  not  touch  money, 
but  have  to  live  on  the  alms  they  get.  They  wear 
salmon-coloured  clothes  and  devote  themselves  to 
study.  They  seldom  stay  long  in  any  place,  but 
are  guided  by  ‘grain  and  water’  (i.e.  food)  in  their 
movements.  ‘ The  Master  ’ has  with  him  from 
one  or  two  to  many  disciples — boys  whom  he  has 
adopted  and  whom  he  trains.  The  present  writer 
has  seen  them  travel  about  in  as  large  a ‘ school  ’ 
as  150.  They  teach  not  only  the  Bdnl,  but  also 
difficult  Sanskrit  books  relating  to  Literature, 
Philosophy,  and  Religion. 

(5)  The  Khdkls  (‘ashes-covered’). — These  Dadu- 
panthis  accentuate  austerities,  wear  few  clothes, 
have  long  coiled  hair,  and  smear  themselves  with 
ashes.  "They  usually  go  about  in  small  companies, 
and  believe  that,  like  the  stream,  they  keep  pure 
by  constant  movement. 

4.  The  present  condition  of  the  Dddupanthls. — 
Hinduism,  against  which  Dadu  protested,  has,  in  a 
modified  form,  found  its  way  amongst  them  again. 
It  has  come  in  by  way  of  the  intellect,  and  many 
are  Vedantists.  It  has  also  come  in  by  way  of  the 
heart,  and  many  use  the  rosary,  worship  the  Bdnl 
as  an  idol,  and  prostrate  themselves  before  the 
sandals  and  old  clothes  of  Dadu. 

Literature. — W.  W.  Hunter,  /G/2,  London,  1885-87,  vi. 
344,  via.  63,  and  artt.  ‘ Amber,’  ‘ Naraina ' ; W.  Crooke,  Tribes 
and  Castes  of  the  N.W.  Prov.  and  Oudk,  Calcutta,  1896,  ii. 
236-239 ; E.  W.  Hopkins,  Religions  of  India,  London,  1896, 
p.  513  f. ; J.  C.  Oman,  Mystics,  Ascetics,  and  Saints  of  India, 
London,  1903,  pp.  133,  189 ; A.  D.  Bannerman,  Rajputana 
Census  Report,  Lucknow,  1902,  p.  47  f . 

John  Traill. 

DAGAN,  DAGON. — i.  The  Babylonian  Dag4n. 
— In  Bab.  and  Assyr.  texts  a god  appears  whose 
name  is  written  with  the  syllabic  signs  DA-GAN. 
The  objections  of  Jensen  (Kosmologie,  449  fif.)  to 
the  phonetic  reading  of  these  signs  have  been  set 
aside  by  the  discovery  of  new  texts  in  which  gan 
receives  a phonetic  complement,  e.g.  Da-gan-na 
(Vorderas.  Bibl.  i.  [1907]  231),  and,  in  tlie  Tell 
el-Amarna  letters  (Winckler,  1896,  nos.  215,  216), 
Da-ga-an  (without  the  determinative  for  ‘god’). 
We  meet  also  Da-gan-ni,  with  a different  sign  for 
gan  (Jensen,  op.  cit.  449 ; Jastrow,  Rel.  Bab.  137) ; 
and  in  one  case  Da-qu-na  (Bezold,  Catalogue,  1889- 
99,  iv.  1482). 

In  Babylonia,  Dag^n  first  appears  in  personal 
names  on  the  obelisk  of  Manishtusu  (c.  2400  B.C., 
Meyer),  namely,  Karib  {‘!)-Dagdn  (A.  v.  8),  Gimil- 
Dagdn  (A.  xi.  15),  and  Iti-Dagdn  (C.  xvi.  7).  The 
37th  year  of  Dungi,  king  of  Ur,  took  its  name  from 
the  building  of  the  temple  of  Dagin  (Vorderas. 
Bibl.  i.  231).  A king  of  Isin  (2145  B.C.,  Meyer) 
bore  the  name  of  Idin-Dagdn,  and  his  son  was 
Ishrnt-Dagdn.  In  the  prologue  to  the  Code  of 
gammurabi  (iv.  27  f.)  the  king  describes  himself 
as  ‘ warrior  of  DagS,n,  his  begetter.’  Dag^n  is 
mentioned  in  several  other  early  Bab.  inscriptions 
(Jensen,  op.  cit.  449).  A seal-cylinder  published 
by  de  Clercq  (Cylindres  orientaux,  1888,  no.  245) 
bears  the  inscription  ‘ Dagdn-abi,  son  of  Ibnt- 
Dagdn,  servant  of  Dagfin,’  and  in  the  Ira-myth  he 
is  mentioned  along  with  Anu  (KIB  vi.  [1900]  60, 
line  25). 

In  Assyria  this  god  first  appears  in  the  name  of 
thQ  \img  Isltme-Dagdn  (c.  1900  B.C.).  Itti-Marduk- 
lialatu,  an  Assyrian  ruler  whose  date  cannot  be 
determined,  calls  himself  ‘ the  chosen  of  Anu  and 
’ (Winckler,  Unfers.,  1889,  p.  139).  Ashur- 
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nasirpal  (885-860  B.C.)  calls  himself  ‘darling  of 
Ann  and  Dagfin  ’ (Layard,  PL  1,  line  1 ; WAI xvii. 
10-11).  The  eponym  for  the  year  879  B.C.  was 
named  Dagdn-bel-nAsir  (KIB  i.  [1889]  204). 
Shamshi-Adad  (825-8i2  B.C.)  and  Sargon  (722-705 
B.C.)  also  mention  Dag5,n  in  connexion  with  Ann 
{KIB  i.  175,  ii.  [1890]  39,  41).  Daghn  is  not 
found  in  personal  names  after  the  9th  cent.,  and 
his  worship  seems  to  have  died  out  in  the  later 
days  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  Sargon’s  reference 
to  him  is  an  archaism. 

In  tablets  from  the  kingdom  of  ![Iana,  on  the 
upper  Euphrates  near  S^lhijeh,  Daghn  is  mentioned 
in  oaths  along  with  Shamash  {PSBA  xxix.  [1907] 
17711'.,  xxxi.  [1910]  292;  Ungnad,  BASS  vi.  [1909] 
5,  p.  28 ; Vorderas.  Schriftdenkmdler,  vii.  [1909] 
204),  and  in  one  of  these  the  personal  name 
Yashshuh-Dagdn  occurs.  In  a tablet  from  the 
capital  of  this  kingdom,  Shamshi-Adad,  patesi  of 
Assyria,  styles  himself  ‘worshipper  of  Daghn, 
builder  of  the  temple  of  Daga,n  in  the  city  of  Tirqa  ’ 
(ZA  xxi.  [1908]  247  ; OLZ  xi.  [1908]  col.  193).  In 
a tablet  of  Hana  published  by  Thureau-Dangin 
{JA  xiv.  [1909]  149)  several  priests  of  Dag9,n  are 
mentioned,  and  the  name  Izra’-Dagdn  occurs.  In 
the  Cappadocian  tablets  also  the  name  Iti-Dagdn 
is  found  (Sayce,  Babyloniaca,  i.  [1907]).  Finally, 
the  Canaanite  writer  of  two  of  the  Tell  el- 
Amarna  letters  bears  the  name  Da-ga-an-talcala 
(Winckler,  nos.  215,  216).  It  appears,  accordingly, 
that  the  cult  of  DagS-n  extended  all  the  way  from 
Babylonia  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

On  the  basis  of  a derivation  of  Dagdn  from  dag, 

‘ fish,’  many  writers  have  assumed  that  he  was  a 
fish-god,  and  have  appealed  to  the  legend  narrated 
by  Berossus  (Muller,  FHG  ii.  [1885]  49611.  ; 
Lenormant,  Fragments  cosmogoniques,  1872,  p. 
6f.  ; Hrozny,  MVG  viii.  [1903]  25211'.),  that  seven 
beings,  half-fish  and  half-man,  came  out  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  taught  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  Babylonia  the  arts  of  civilization.  The  first  of 
these  was  called  Ohnnes  ; the  second,  Annedotos  ; 
and  the  last,  Oddkon.  The  last  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  Dag&n ; and,  on  the  strength  of  this 
identification,  the  numerous  fish-men  depicted  in 
Bab.-Assyr.  art  (Ward,  Seal-Cylinders,  1910,  i>p. 
217,  282,  355  f.,  385,  410)  have  been  supposed  to  be 
representations  of  Dag4n  (e.g.  Layard,  Nineveh, 
1849,  ii.  353  and  pi.  at  end  of  book ; Schrader, 
KAT^,  1882,  p.  182;  and  in  Riehm,  HWB^,  1874, 
p.  250 ; Menant,  BHR  xi.  [1885]  295  ff. ; and  most 
of  the  popular  handbooks).  OdAkon,  however,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Daga,n,  but  is  the  Sumerian 
fish-god  U-ki-di-a,  or  U-di-a-ki,  who  is  associated 
\vith  the  fish-god  Han-ni,  the  prototype  of  Odnnes 
(Keisner,  Hymn.,  1896,  pp.  91,  137  ; Hrozny,  MVG 
viii.  [1903]  258).  The  fish-men  in  Bab.  art  represent 
Ea,  the  god  of  the  sea,  and  his  attendants ; but 
with  these  Dag5,n  is  never  identified  (Jensen,  op. 
cit.  451 ; Zimmern,  KAT^,  p.  358 ; Hrozny,  op.  cit. 
261 ; A.  Jeremias,  Das  AT  im  Lichte  d.  alt.  Orients'^, 
p.  470).  On  the  contrary,  Dag^n  is  constantly 
equated  with  En-lil,  or  Bll,  the  god  of  the  earth. 
In  the  passages  cited  above  he  is  associated  with 
Anu,  the  sky-god,  in  the  manner  in  which  BSl  is 
ordinarily  associated,  and  in  WAI  (i.  4,  no.  15, 
line  6 tt'. , iii.  68,  21  cd)  the  identity  of  the  older 
B§1  of  Nippur  with  Dagiln  is  asserted  (see  Baal 
in  vol.  ii.  p.  295 ; Jastrow,  Bel.  Bab.  137,  142,  145, 
219). 

2.  The  Canaanite  Dagon. — In  the  OT  Dag6n 
appears  as  a god  of  the  Philistines  who  had  a 
temple  at  Gaza,  and  a temple  and  image  at  Ashdod 
(Jg  16^®'-,  1 S 1 Mac  10*®'-  IH).  Jerome  in  his 
com.  on  Is  46'  (where  some  Gr.  texts  read  ‘ Dagon  ’ 
instead  of  ‘Nebo’)  says:  ‘Dagon  est  idolum 
Ascalonis,  Gazae  et  reliquarum  urbium  Philistim.’ 

The  Philistines  were  a non-Semitic  people  who 


came  from  Caphtor  (prob.  Crete).  They  are  first 
mentioned  as  invading  Palestine  in  the  8th  year  of 
Ramses  III.  (1190  B.C.).  They  seem  not  to  have 
brought  Dag6n  with  them,  but  to  have  adopited 
him  from  the  Canaanites  among  whom  they  settled, 
since  he  is  found  in  place-names  that  are  older 
than  the  time  of  their  conquest  and  that  lie  outside 
of  their  territory.  Bayti-Duquna  appears  in  a list 
of  the  Egyptian  king  Ramses  III.,  which  is  copied 
from  an  earlier  original  of  the  XVlIIth  or  XlXth 
dynasty  (Muller,  Egypt.  Researches,  1906,  p.  49). 
It  seems  to  be  identical  with  BSth-Dagon  (Jos  15'*') 
— which  is  either  the  modem  Beit-Dejan,  6 miles 
S.E.  from  Jaffa,  or  Ddjun,  IJ  miles  farther  S. — and 
with  Bit-Daganna  of  Sennacherib  (Prism-Inse.  ii. 
&5=KIB  ii.  92).  There  was  another  Beth-DdgOn 
in  Asher  (Jos  19^’).  Jerome  knows  a Kepher- 
Ddg6n{0S,  ed.  Lagarde [^1887],  104*®,  235*'’)  between 
Diospolis  and  Jamnia.  There  is  also  a modem 
Beit-Dejan,  S.E.  of  Nilblus.  All  these  are  doubtless 
survivals  of  ancient  place-names,  and  indicate  a 
wide  diffusion  of  the  cult  of  Dagon  in  Canaan 
before  the  Philistine  conquest.  A borrowing  of 
Dag6n  by  the  Philistines  is  not  surprising,  since 
they  adopted  the  Canaanite 'Ashtart  (1  S 31'®)  and 
the  Syrian  Atargatis  (see  Atargatis  in  vol.  ii.  p. 
165).  Whether  Mamas  (Aram.  Marnd,  ‘ our  Lord  ’), 
a deity  of  the  Philistines  at  the  beginning  of  our 
era,  is  the  same  as  Dagon  is  unknown  (see  Baethgen, 
Beitr.,  1888,  p.  65  f.). 

Dag6n  seems  also  to  have  been  a god  of  the 
Phoenicians,  either  through  survival  from  primi- 
tive Canaanite  religion,  or  through  adoption  from 
the  Philistines  (cf.  I’hilo  Byblius  in  hliiller,  FHG 
iii.  [1885]  567  f. ).  The  Etym.  magn.  says  that 
Bet%on  (BSth-Dagfin)  is  Kronos  among  the 
Phoenicians.  Sayce  (Higher  Criticism,  p.  327) 
reports  a seal  bearing  in  Phoenician  letters  the 
inscription  ‘ Ba'al-Dagon,’  and  the  inscription  of 
Eshmunazar,  king  of  Sidon,  contains  the  words 
|n  ns-iN,  which  may  mean  ‘land  of  Dagon,’  or 
merely  ‘corn-land.’ 

The  theory  that  Dag6n  is  derived  from  dag, 

‘ fish,’  and  that  the  im.age  of  Dagon  was  half-man, 
half-fish,  is  not  found  in  old  Jewish  sources  such  as 
the  Targum  and  Talmud,  or  in  Josephus;  it  first 
ajipears  in  Jerome,  who  interprets  Dagdn  as 
compounded  of  J'j  and  jia,  and  renders  it  piscis 
tristiticB  (OS,  ed.  Lagarde®,  32’;  cf.  189*'').  This 
theory  was  adopted  by  Jewish  commentators  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  from  whom  it  has  been  inherited 
by  modern  scholars.  It  is  still  defended  by  Cumont 
(in  Pauly-Wissowa,  BE,  iv.  [1909]),  Baethgen  (Beitr. 
65),  Lagrange  (Bel.  s6m..  131),  A.  Jeremias  (op.  cit. 
470).  In  support  of  this  view  it  is  urged  (1)  that 
Dag6n  is  derived  from  I'j,  ‘ fish  ’ ; but  it  may  come 
equally  well  from  [r'j,  ‘ corn,’  and  may  be  a foreign 
word  for  which  no  Heb.  etymology  is  to  be  sought. 
(2)  In  1 S 5*,  after  the  account  of  how  DagOn’s 
liead  and  hands  were  broken  off,  the  Heb.  text 
reads  ixv'i  pii!  PT!,  ‘ only  DagOn  was  left  upon 
him,’  which  David  Kimhi  translates  ‘ only  the  form 
of  a fish  was  left.’  Wellhausen  (Text  Sam.,  1871, 
p.  59)  reads  ir-j  instead  of  [iJ'j,  and  translates  ‘ only 
his  fishy  part  was  lef  t ’ ; but  La»arde  (Proph.  Chald. , 
1872,  p.  li),  with  more  probability,  reads  in,  ‘ his 
body,’  or,  with  the  LXX,  we  may  suppose  that  13 
has' fallen  out  of  the  text  before  J'U'J.  In  any  case 
this  does  not  prove,  as  ].iimhi  says,  that  ‘ from  his 
navel  down  Dagon  had  the  form  of  a fish,  and  from 
his  navel  up  the  form  of  a man.’  (3)  Derketo,  or 
Atargatis,  at  Askalon  had  a fish’s  tail  (see  Atak- 
GATIS  in  vol.  ii.  p.  166),  and  she  was  possibly  the 
consort  of  Dagon.  But,  even  granting  that  the 
two  were  consorts,  which  is  not  known,  there  is  no 
reason  why  DfigOn  should  have  had  the  same  form 
as  his  spouse.  The  Sumerian  fish-god  Udaki  h.as 
as  wife  the  corn-goddess  Nisaba  (3IVG  viii.  [1903] 
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263),  and  similarly  the  fish-goddess  Atargatis  may 
have  had  as  consort  the  corn-god  Dagon.  (4) 
Coins  of  Arados  and  of  Askalon  dating  from  about 
350  B.c.  depict  a triton-like  figure  holding  a trident 
in  his  right  hand  and  a fish  in  his  left  (Head,  Hist. 
Num.,  1887,  p.  666  ; Hoftiiiann,  ZA  xi.  [1896]  279  f.  ; 
Lagrange,  Bel.  sem.  131).  These  are  supposed  to 
be  Dagon,  but  there  is  no  proof.  They  are  in  pure 
Greek  style,  and  far  more  probably  depict  Neptune. 
Accordingly,  there  is  no  better  evidence  that  I)ag6n 
vras  a fish-god  than  there  is  in  the  case  of  Dagfi.n. 
From  the  seal  referred  to  above  we  learn  that  he 
was  one  of  the  b^'dlim,  who  in  Canaan  were  pre- 
dominatingly agricultural  deities  (Hos  2’  PI),  and 
on  this  seal  an  ear  of  corn  is  depicted.  According 
to  I S 6®,  Dag6n  was  discomfited  by  Jahweh’s 
sending  mice  which  destroyed  the  crops.  This 
looks  like  an  agiicultural  divinity.  Dagdn  must 
also  have  been  a warder-ofif  of  disease,  since  he  was 
attacked  by  Jahweh’s  sending  tumours  upon  the 
Philistines  (1  S 5®®‘).  He  was  also  the  leader  of 
his  people  in  war,  who  delivered  their  enemy  into 
their  hand  (Jg  16-®*-)  and  in  whose  presence  they 
set  the  ark  as  a trophy  ( 1 S 5^).  He  was  worshipped 
in  joyous  festivals  with  athletic  sports  (Jg  16^®). 
The  one  rite  of  his  cult  that  is  known  to  us  is  his 
priests’  avoidance  of  treading  upon  the  threshold 
of  his  sanctuary  (1  S 5*,  Zeph  1®). 

3.  The  identity  of  Dagan  and  Dag6n. — This  is 
doubted  by  Jensen  {Kosmol.  4490'.)  and  by  Moore 
{EBi  i.  985),  but  is  accepted  by  Schrader,  Baethgen, 
Baudissin,  Sayce,  Bezold,  Zimniern,  Jastrow, 
Hrozny,  and  Lagrange.  It  is  probable  for  the 
following  reasons  : — ( 1 ) The  two  names  are  precise 
etymological  equivalents.  Heb.  d is  a modification 
of  an  original  d,  and  is  represented  in  Assyr.  either 
by  d OT  \>j  •&:  e.g.  Amvidn,  Assyr.  Ammdnu- 
Ashkelon,  Assyr.  IsJcaluna.  Hence  Heb.  Ddgdn 
is  rightly  reproduced  by  Assyr.  Dagdn,  or  Daguna 
(Bezold,  Catalogue,  iv.  1482).  The  occurrence  of 
the  two  forms  shows  that  the  resemblance  is  not 
accidental.  (2)  The  Canaanite  Dagdn-takala  in 
the  Aniarna  letters  (Winckler,  215f.)  must  have 
been  a worshipper  of  Dag6n.  (There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  is  the  name  of  a god,  in  spite  of  the 
lack  of  determinative.)  (3)  The  Heb.  name 
Ddg6n  appears  in  the  annals  of  Sennacherib  as 
Btt-Daganna.  (4)  The  combination  DagGn-Bd al 
on  the  seal  referred  to  above  is  analogous  to  the 
combination  Bel-Dagdn  in  Babylonia.  (5)  The 
statement  of  Philo  Byblius  {FHG  iii.  567  f.)  that 
Dagdn  was  tlie  son  of  Ouranos  and  Ge  points  to 
his  identity  with  Bel-Dagfl,n,  the  earth-god  of  the 
Bab.  triad.  (6)  The  character  of  Dagdn,  so  far  as 
we  know  it,  as  a national  god  of  agriculture  and  of 
war,  corresponds  to  the  character  of  the  Bah. 
Dagdn. 

4.  The  origin  of  Dagdn- Dagon. — Schrader 
(KAT^,  p.  1811.),  Delitzscli  (Wo  lag  das  Paradies  ?, 
1881,  p.  139),  Sayce  (Higher  Crit.  p.  325),  on  the 
basis  of  the  association  with  Ann,  regard  Dagdn 
as  a Sumerian  deity  whose  cult  was  adopted  by  the 
Semitic  Babylonians,  and  by  tliern  passed  on  to 
Mesopotamia  and  Palestine ; but  his  name  never 
occurs  before  2.500  B.C.,  and  then  only  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Semitic  kings.  All  the  personal 
names  compounded  with  Dagdn  are  Semitic,  and 
many  of  tliem  show  the  West  Semitic  type  that  is 
frequent  in  tlie  period  of  the  dynasty  of  |lammurabi. 
Now  that  it  is  Known  that  Babylonia  was  invaded 
by  the  Amorites  about  2500  B.C.,  and  that  the  first 
dynasty  of  Babylon  was  Amorite  (Meyer,  Gesch.^ 
i.  [1909]  463  0'.),  the  theory  has  become  ex- 
ceedingly jirobable  that  Dagdn  was  a god  of  the 
Amorites,  whose  worship  was  brought  by  them 
from  their  original  home  into  both  llabylonia  and 
Palestine:  so  Bezold  (BA  xxi.  [1908]  2.54),  Meyer 
{op.  cit.  407),  Jastrow  (Be/.  Bab.  220),  C\a.y{  A»m7'ru, 


p.  147),  Cook  (Bel.  Anc.  Palestine,  1908,  p.  92). 
This  theory  is  favoured  by  the  fact  that  Hammurabi 
in  the  prologue  to  his  Code  (iv.  28)  speaks  as  though 
Dagdn  were  the  ancestral  god  of  his  race. 

If  Dagdn-Dagon  was  originally  the  god  of  a 
people  speaking  a language  similar  to  Hebrew, 
then  the  most  probable  etymology  for  his  name  is 
the  one  given  by  Philo  Byblius  (FHG  iii.  567),  and 
suggested  as  an  alternate  by  Jerome,  that  it  is  the 
same  as  Can. -Heb.  [j'j,  ‘corn.’  This  agrees  with 
the  facts  noted  above,  that  both  in  Babylonia  and 
in  Canaan  he  was  a god  of  the  earth  and  of  agri- 
culture, and  that  on  a seal  he  is  called  bdal  and 
has  the  emblem  of  an  ear  of  corn  (so  Movers, 
L.  Muller,  Schroder,  Pietschmann,  Wellhausen). 
Jensen  in  Baudissin  (PBE^  iv.  426)  suggests  a 
derivation  from  Arab,  dagn,  ‘copious  rain.’ 

Literatcre. — See  the  bibliographies  under  Baal,  Canaanites  ; 
and,  for  the  older  literature,  Baudissin,  art.  ‘ Dagon,’  in  PRE  ‘^ 
iv.  (1898);  also  Menant,  ‘ Le  Mythe  de  Dagon,’  in  RHR  xi. 
(1885)  295  £f.  ; Jensen,  Kosmologie  der  Bahylonier^  1890,  p. 
449  flf. ; Sayce,  Higher  Crit.  and  Mon.y  1894,  p.  325  ff. ; Moore, 
art.  ‘Dagon,’  in  EBi  i.  (1899);  Thenius-Lbhr,  Com,  on  Sam.y 
1898,  p.  30 ; H.  P.  Smith,  Com.  on  Sam.y  1899,  p.  38  ; Cumont, 
art.  ‘Dagon,’  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  RE,  1909;  Jastrow,  Religion 
Bab.  und  Assyr.  i.  (1905)  219f.  ; Hrozny,  ‘Oannes,  Dagan, 
und  Dagon,’  in  MVG  viii.  (1903)  94-106;  Zimmern,  EAT^, 
1903,  p.  358 ; Lagrange,  £)tudes  sur  les  rel.  sim,^,  1905,  p.  131 ; 
A.  Jeremias,  Das  AT  im  Lichte  des  alien  Orients^,  1906,  p. 
470 ; Clay,  AmurrUy  the  Home  of  the  NoHhern  Semites,  1909, 

p- 140-  Lewis  Bayles  Baton. 

DAIBUTSU  {‘Great  Buddha’). — The  name 
given  to  several  colossal  images  found  in  Japan. 
These  vary  in  size,  posture,  material,  etc.  ; some 
indeed  are  not  much  larger  than  the  ordinary  size 
of  the  human  body,  and  scarcely  deserve  the  title 
of  daibutsu  poi^ularly  assigned  to  them.  Some  of 
them  are  of  wood,  but  the  majority  are  of  bronze  ; 
some  are  in  a sitting  posture,  others  in  a standing 
one  ; recumbent  figures,  such  as  are  seen  in  Ceylon 
or  Burma,  are  never  found  in  Japan.  The  Bud- 
dhas represented  are  'Vairochana,  Amitabha, 
Avalpkitesvara  (Kwannon),  Ksitigarbha  (Jizo), 
and  Sakyamuni,  but  there  are  also  representations 
of  other  Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  article,  three  daibutsu  only  will  be 
considered,  viz.  those  at  Nara,  Kyoto,  and  Kama- 
kura. These  are  the  daibutsu  that  are  properly 
so  called. 

I.  Daibutsu  at  Nara. — This  was  erected  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Emperor  Shomu  Tenno  (A.D. 
724-748),  the  most  zealous,  perhaps,  of  all  the 
Buddhist  Emperors  of  the  country.  It  is  of 
especial  interest  to  the  student  of  the  religious 
history  of  Japan,  as  being  connected  with  Shomu’s 
audacious  but  successful  plan  of  planting  Bud- 
dhism firmly  on  the  soil  of  Japan  by  proclaiming 
its  essential  identity  with  the  Shintoism  indigen- 
ous to  the  country.  In  this  plan  the  Emperor  was 
ably  assisted  by  a Korean  priest  of  the  name  of 
Gyogi,^  who  must  be  considered  as  the  true  parent 
of  the  B^jobu,  or  amalgamated  Buddho-Shintoism, 
which  continued  in  force  until  the  Meiji  era. 
Gyogi’s  plan  was  to  impress  the  native  mind  with 
the  dignity  of  Buddhism  by  the  erection  of  a 
colossal  statue  of  Buddha  set  up  in  a temple 
architecturally  worthy  to  be  the  religious  centre 
of  the  country,  and  then  to  absorb  into  the  organ- 
ized system  thus  establi.shed  the  whole  of  the 
native  cults  which  were  then,  as  now,  bound  up 
with  the  life  and  worship  of  the  nation.  This 
could  not  be  done  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Shinto  priesthood,  and  the  instruments  chosen  to 

1 Gyogi,  the  descendant  of  a Korean  kiiiff,  was  born  in  A.n. 
6C8  in  Ja]ian,  where  his  family  liad  been  domiciled  for  some 
time.  Ordained  to  the  priesthood  at  18,  he  soon  distinguished 
liinisclf  by  his  practical  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the 
country — road-building,  etc.  He  became  spiritual  adviser  to 
the  Emperor  Shomu  and  his  consort  Kdmyo,  and  inaugurated 
the  movement  for  the  amalgamation  of  tlie  two  religions  then 
existing  in  Japan— undoubtedly  with  the  best  of  intentions. 
He  died  in  749,  just  before  the  completion  of  the  daibutsu. 
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secure  their  assent  were  Gyogi  himself  and  the 
Udaijin  Tachibana  no  Moroye.  According  to  the 
Daibutsu-engi,  Gyogi  was  sent  to  Ise,  nominally 
for  the  purpose  of  prayer,  hut  actually,  it  would 
seem,  to  confer  with  the  authorities  at  the  Ise 
shrines.  A similar  messenger  was  dispatched  to 
the  Hachiman  shrine  at  Usa  in  Kyushu.  The 
results  of  these  preliminary  meetings  having  been 
found  satisfactory,  a formal  embassy  was  sent, 
with  Tachibana  no  Moroye  at  its  head,  to  pro- 
pitiate the  Sun-goddess,  and  the  result  was  a 
formal  reply,  conveyed  first  in  a dream  to  Shomu, 
and  then  in  a definite  message,  that  the  Great 
Sun-goddess  was  pleased  to  identify  herself  with 
Dainichi  (‘  great  sun  ’)  Nyorai,  whose  true  essence 
u’as  the  great  Buddha  Vairochana.  Thus  was  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  great  system  which  taught 
the  Japanese  to  see  in  the  gods  of  Shinto  mani- 
festations of  the  deities  of  Buddhism,  and  enabled 
them  to  become  Buddhists  without  ceasing  to  be 
Shintoists.  This  was  in  743.  The  colossal  image 
was  the  perpetual  memorial  of  the  alliance  thus 
cemented.  The  casting  was  completed  in  749,  the 
inauguration  ceremony  was  held  forthwith,  and 
the  whole  work  was  finished  in  751.  The  statue, 
which  is  in  a sitting  posture,  is  53  ft.  in  height, 
7 ft.  higher  than  the  similar  image  at  Kamakura. 
It  stands  in  the  Daihutsu  den,  or  ‘ Hall  of  the 
Daibutsu,’  in  the  Todaiji  Temple  at  Nara,  the 
building  in  which  it  is  enclosed  serving  to  some 
extent  to  conceal  the  magnificence  of  its  pro- 
portions. 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
to  have  Gyogi  perform  the  ceremony  of  inaugura- 
tion. But  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  completion  of 
the  statue.  At  the  New  Year’s  festivities  in  A.D. 
749,  Shomu  and  Komyb  had  received  from  Gyogi 
the  vows  of  the  Bodhisattva,  and  had  retired  from 
the  world,  abdicating  in  favour  of  their  daughter 
Koken.  Gyogi,  feeling  the  approach  of  death, 
then  designated  a fit  person  to  take  his  place — 
an  Indian  monk  of  the  name  of  Bodhisena,  known 
in  Japan  as  Baramon  Sojo,  or  the  Brahman  arch- 
bishop. (Japan  was  at  the  time  feeling  the  effects 
of  the  Muhammadan  upheaval.  Refugees  from 
India,  Persia,  and  Central  Europe,  gathering  at 
the  court  of  the  Tang  in  Singanfu,  had  continued 
their  wanderings  as  far  as  Japan,  and  in  the 
reigns  of  Shomu  and  Koken  we  find  not  only  Bud- 
dhist monks  from  India,  but  Manichnsans,  and 
even  a Nestorian  Christian  doctor,  at  the  court 
of  Nara.) 

When  the  day  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
statue  came,  Bodhisena  mounted  the  platform 
and  ‘ opened  its  eyes  ’ with  a brush  dipped  in 
water.  The  whole  congregation  had  its  part  in 
the  ceremony,  for  a long  string,  fastened  to  the 
brush,  passed  among  them  for  those  who  would 
to  take  in  their  hands.  The  congregation  com- 
prised the  ex-Emperor  Shomu  and  his  Empress, 
the  reigning  Empress  Koken,  and  all  the  mag- 
nates of  the  court.  It  was  an  imposing  congre- 
gation in  another  sense,  for,  in  the  parlance  of 
the  day,  Shomu  was  an  incarnation  of  Kwannon  ; 
Eyoben,  who  was  considered  to  be  the  founder  of 
the  temple,  was  looked  upon  as  an  incarnation  of 
Maitreya  ; Gyogi,  of  Manjusri  ; and  Bodhisena, 
of  Samantabhadra.  The  Buddhist  doctrines  that 
were  at  that  time  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  Japan 
were  those  known  as  Kegon,  contained  in  the 
mystic  Scriptures  of  the  Avatarnsaka. 

The  Nara  daib%dsu  has  experienced  many  vicissi- 
tudes. In  855  its  head  fell  off  and  was  with  diffi- 
culty restored  to  its  position  ; in  1180,  during  the 
civil  wars,  the  temple  was  burned,  and  the  head 
melted.  The  image  remained  headless  until  1195, 
when  it  was  restored,  through  the  efforts  mainly 
of  Jugen,  a disciple  of  Honen,  who  had  been  in 


China,  and  who  travelled  through  Japan  on  a 
wheelbarrow  collecting  money.  In  1567,  the 
temple  was  burnt,  but  the  daibutsu  remained 
uninjured.  Time,  however,  has  necessitated  many 
repairs  from  generation  to  generation.  Very 
little,  probably,  of  the  original  material  now  re- 
mains, yet  the  daibutsxi  has  retained  its  identity 
throughout  all  its  changes. 

2.  Daibutsu  at  Kyoto. — We  have  seen  that  the 
temple  enclosing  the  daibutsu  at  Nara  was  burnt 
during  the  civil  troubles  in  1567.  The  temple 
remained  in  a ruinous  condition  for  many  years, 
and  this  suggested  to  Hideyoshi,  who  became 
Kwampaku  in  1585,  the  idea  of  reconstructing 
it  on  some  other  site,  and  of  placing  in  it  a 
colossal  image  which  should  be  more  magnificent 
even  than  the  one  at  Nara,  and  which  should  also 
be  a perpetual  memorial  of  himself.  In  1586  he 
selected  a site  on  the  Amida-zaka  at  Kyoto,  and 
commenced  the  erection  of  his  temple.  It  did  not 
seem  as  tiiough  Heaven  were  propitious  to  his 
designs.  The  lirst  temple,  built  of  wood  brought 
from  the  districts  of  Tosa,  Kii,  and  Kiso,  and  con- 
taining a wooden  daibutsu  (of  Lochana-Buddha), 
160  ft.  in  height,  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  1596.  Nothing  daunted,  Hideyoshi  set  to  work 
again  on  a more  substantial  structure.  On  Jan. 
15,  1603,  the  casting  of  the  bronze  daibutsu  having 
been  completed  up  to  the  neck,  the  building  and 
scaffolding  caught  fire  and  were  destroyed,  and, 
Hideyoshi  being  by  this  time  dead,  no  immediate 
attempt  was  made  to  repair  the  disaster. 

A year  or  two  later,  however,  Tokugawa  lyeyasu, 
being  anxious  to  reduce  the  family  of  Hideyoshi 
to  impotence,  suggested  to  Hideyori  that  the 
completion  of  the  daibutsu  and  temple  would 
form  a very  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his 
great  father.  Hideyori  and  his  mother  fell  into 
the  trap,  and  ruined  themselves  financially  Avith 
the  carrying  out  of  Hideyoshi’s  magnificent  but 
extravagant  design.  Hideyoshi’s  structure  Avas 
150  ft.  in  height,  272  ft.  in  length,  167^  ft.  in 
depth.  The  roof  Avas  supported  by  92  pillars, 
Avith  an  average  diameter  of  5 ft.,  and  the  sitting 
figure  of  Lochana-Buddha  Avas  58^  ft.  in  height. 
When  the  Avhole  Avas  finished,  lyeyasu  picked  a 
quarrel  Avith  Hideyori  over  an  insult,  real  or  pre- 
tended, supposed  to  be  conveyed  to  him  in  the 
inscriptions  on  the  bells.  The  dedication  cere- 
monies Avere  postponed,  and  it  Avas  not  long  before 
lyeyasu  took  up  arms  against  the  family  of  Hide- 
yoshi and  crushed  it  for  ever. 

Hideyori’s  daibutsu  Avas  destroyed  by  earthquake 
in  1662,  and  the  copper  used  for  coinage.  No 
interest  attaches  to  its  successors.  The  present 
Kyoto  daibutsu  dates  from  ISOI. 

3.  Daibutsu  at  Kamakura. — This  image,  though 
smaller  than  the  one  at  Nara,  is  much  better 
knoAvn.  It  stands  in  the  open,  amidst  beautiful 
surroundings,  and  is  constantly  being  photo- 
graphed. No  illustrated  description  of  Japan 
Avould  be  complete  Avithout  it.  It  is  an  image  of 
Amida,  49  ft.  7 in.  in  height,  and  may  be  taken 
as  marking  an  era  in  Japanese  Buddhism.  The 
daibutsu  at  Kyoto  had  no  real  spiritual  significa- 
tion : it  was  erected  by  men  devoid  of  religious 
faith,  for  purposes  of  self-glorification.  That  at 
Nara  symbolizes  that  union  of  Buddhism  and 
Shintoism  Avhich  Avas  made  possible  by  an  accept- 
ance of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Kegon  school, 
Avith  Vairochana  as  its  chief  Buddha.  The  Kama- 
kura daibutsu),  is  an  image  of  Amida,  and  marks 
the  period  Avhen  Vairocliana  Avas  going  out  of 
fashion,  and  Amitabha,  Avith  the  sects  devoted  to 
his  Avorship,  Avas  coming  to  the  front. 

It  is  said  that  the  idea  of  haA’ing  a daibutsu  at 
Kamakura  first  occurred  to  Minamoto  Yoritomo 
in  A.D.  1195,  Avhen  he  was  assisting  at  the  cere- 
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monies  of  the  re-dedication  of  the  Nara  image 
after  its  restoration.  Yoritomo,  dying  in  1195, 
did  not  live  to  see  the  completion  of  his  design. 
It  was  not,  however,  suffered  to  fall  to  the  ground, 
Ita  no  Tsuhone,  one  of  the  ladies  of  Yoritomo’s 
court,  undertaking  to  collect  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose. Ita  no  Tsuhone’s  efforts  were  supplemented 
by  a priest  named  Joko,  who  was  also  active  in 
collecting  contributions.  A wooden  image  was 
erected  in  1241,  the  bronze  one  in  1252.  The  first 
was  dedicated  to  Amida,  the  second  apparently 
to  Sakyamuni.  But  the  piresent  image,  represent- 
ing Amida,  is  said  to  be  the  very  image  erected  in 
1252,  in  which  case  we  have  an  image  with  a 
double  dedication — to  Sakyamuni  and  to  Amida. 
This,  however,  presents  no  difficulty.  Ni  son 
ichi  (‘two  blessed  ones  with  one  personality’) 
is  a common  doctrine  of  the  Jodo  sects,  Saky- 
amuni and  Amitabha  being  looked  upon  as  identi- 
cal in  essence  whilst  distinct  in  personality  and 
name.  Like  the  daibutsu  at  Nara,  this  image 
was  originally  enclosed  within  a temple.  But  the 
temple  was  destroyed  by  tidal  waves  in  the  year 
1369  and  again  in  the  year  1494,  and  no  attempt 
has  been  made  since  the  last  catastrophe  to  rebuild 
it.  Strange  to  say,  the  metal  does  not  seem  to 
have  suffered  at  all  from  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather.  A.  Lloyd. 

DAITYA. — The  word  daitya,  the  formation  of 
which  is  explained  by  Panini  (iv.  1,  85),  etymo- 
logically means  ‘descendant  of  Diti,’  just  like 
Baiteya  and  Ditija  ; it  occurs  in  classical  Sanskrit 
literature  from  the  Epics  downwards,  and  is  there 
synonymous  with  Asura  and  Danava,  which  are 
already  found  in  Vedic  literature.  This  article 
must,  therefore,  treat  of  all  three — Asuras,  Dana- 
vas,  and  Daityas — as  denoting  one  kind  of  demons 
or  enemies  of  the  gods. 

The  word  asura  originally  had  not  an  altogether 
evil  meaning,  and  it  is  still  used  in  the  Rigveda  as 
an  epithet  of  the  higher  gods,  especially  of  V aruna ; ^ 
but  even  there  it  has  in  other  places  the  meaning 
‘inimical  to  the  gods.’  In  the  Brahmanas  and 
Upanisads  the  latter  meaning  is  exclusively  given 
to  the  word  asura,  which  is  there  the  common 
name  of  demons  as  enemies  of  the  gods.  Both  the 
Asuras  and  the  gods  are  descendants  of  Prajapati. 
According  to  the  Satapatha  Brdhmana,  the  Asuras 
were  created  from  the  downward  breathing  of 
Prajapati,  and  entered  the  earth  they  had  dark- 
ness and  magic  (mdyd)  assigned  to  them  by  him,® 
and  held  to  untruth.*  Originally  they  had  divided 
the  world  with  the  gods,®  and  once  built  three 
strongholds,  one  in  each  world.  But  they  con- 
tinually contended  against  the  gods,  and,  though 
they  were  more  numerous  or  more  powerful  than 
the  latter,®  they  were  in  the  end  always  defeated 
by  them.  Frequently  they  were  put  to  flight  by 
Indra,  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  Brhaspati. 
Thus  at  last  they  were  driven  from  the  earth  and 
the  regions  above.'^ 

From  these  statements  it  appears  that  the  authors 
of  the  Brahmanas  and  Upanisads  regarded  the 
Asuras  as  the  pre-eminently  evil  ones  ; once  ® it  is 
even  said  that  their  alleged  battles  with  the  gods 
are  fictitious,  and  that  they  became  degraded 
through  their  own  wickedness.  It  is,  however,  to 
l>e  noted  that  they  are  enemies  only  of  gods,  not 
of  men ; some  peoples  (the  Easterns  and  others) 
are  even  said  to  be  of  Asura-nature,  and  it  is  added 
th.at  they  make  their  burial-places  round  and  line 

J Anurya  (adj.  and  Buljst.)  in  the  Rigveda  refers  to  gods,  and 
not  to  demons. 

2xi.  1.  0,  8.  3ii.  4.  2,  6. 

*ix.  6.  1,  12fr.  ’ij.Z.fj.ia. 

8 Jlfhad  A ravyalca,  i.  3.  1. 

1 Salapatha,  ltrii.luawt)ii,  xili.  8.  1,  6. 

® lb.  xi.  1.  e,  U. 


them  with  stones.^  This  seems  to  imply  that  some 
peoples  were  supposed  to  worship  Asuras.® 

As  regards  the  second  synonym  of  Daitya,  men- 
tioned above,  viz.  Ddnava,  we  find  this  word,  as 
well  as  danv,,  from  which  it  is  derived,  used  in  the 
Rigveda  very  much  in  the  same  sense  as  the  later 
asura.  A female  danu  is  mentioned  (l.  xxxii.  9)  as 
the  mother  of  Vrtra  (vrtraputrd).  She  came  in  later 
times  to  be  regarded  as  the  mother  of  the  Danavas ; 
for  ddnava  might  be  taken  as  a metronymic  from 
danu,  and  mythologists,  of  course,  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  this  etymology  in  drawing  up  their 
legendary  genealogies.  The  Daityas  are  derived 
from  Diti,  as  the  Danavas  from  Danu ; but  there 
is  this  difference,  that  ddnava  was  an  ancient  name 
for  demons  which  gave  rise  to  a myth  of  their 
descent,  while  daitya  is  a name  derived,  after  the 
Vedic  period,  from  a somewhat  ill-defined  and  evi- 
dently not  popular  deity,  Diti.  She  is  mentioned 
thrice  in  the  Rigveda®  and  several  times  in  the 
Atharvaveda,  almost  always  in  conjunction  with 
the  well-known  great  goddess  Aditi,  apparently  as 
her  sister,  to  whom  she  may  be  said  to  owe  her 
existence,  through  a popular  etymology  which  re- 
garded aditi  as  formed  by  a privative  and  diti,  just 
as  asura  was  derived  from  sura.  Diti,  a product 
of  priestly  speculation,  would  scarcely  have  given 
rise  to  the  popular  name  Daitya ; but  the  latter 
was  apparently  formed  as  a ‘ pendant  ’ of  Aditya 
— a name  which  already  in  the  Rigveda  denoted  a 
class  of  deities  including  some  of  the  highest  gods, 
and  at  the  same  time  had  been  regarded  as  a metro- 
nymic from  Aditi.  So,  to  match  it,  the  foes  of  the 
Adityas — the  Asuras — were  named,  by  another 
metronymic,  Daitya,  after  Diti,  though  this  god- 
dess had  scarcely  any  hold  on  the  imagination  of 
the  people. 

The  only  myth  related  of  Diti  in  the  Rdmdyana 
(i.  46)  and  the  Puranas  * betrays  a similar  tendency. 
It  is  to  the  following  effect : 

In  the  battle  between  the  gods  and  the  Daityas,  which  ensued 
on  the  churning  of  the  ocean,  the  latter  were  worsted  and  slain. 
Diti  then  performed  austerities,  and  asked  Ka^yapa  for  a boon, 
viz.  that  she  might  give  birth  to  a son  who  should  vanquish 
Indra.  KaSyapa  granted  the  boon  on  condition  that  she  should 
remain  entirely  pure  for  a thousand  years.  During  her  preg- 
nancy Indra  watched  her  closed',  and  at  last  found  her  in  an 
impure  position.  Thereupon  he  entered  her  womb,  and  divided 
the  embryo  into  seven  parts,  which  became  the  seven  lords  of 
the  Maruts,  or  winds. 

The  present  writer  is  of  opinion  that  this  myth 
was  invented  in  order  to  explain  that  the  Daityas 
are  the  elder  brothers  of  the  gods.  For  marut 
is  also  used,  at  least  in  classical  Sanskrit,  as  a 
synonym  of  deva,  ‘god.’  The  motive  of  the  myth 
lies,  obviously,  in  an  etymology  which  derives 
diti  from  the  root  rfd,  ‘to  cut.’®  The  myth  itself 
is  evidently  not  an  old  one,  for  it  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Daityas  are  the  children  of 
Diti,  and  that  they  were  killed  in  battle  by  the 
gods. 

In  epic  and  classical  Sanskrit  literature,  where 
Asura,  Danava,  and  Daitya  are  interchangeable 
terms,  these  beings  continue  to  be  regarded  as 
rivals,  and,  occasionally,  as  deadly  foes,  of  the 
gods  j but  the  attitude  of  the  writers  has  decidedly 
changed  since  the  composition  of  the  Brahmanas. 
Thus,  the  great  epic  contains  several  stories  in 
which  the  Asuras — Vrtra,  Bali,  Sambara,  Namuchi, 
and  others — are  spoken  of  as  virtuous  and  wise ; 

1 Satapatha  Brahma'n.a,  xiii.  8.  1.  6,  xiii.  8.  2.  1. 

2 It  may  be  remarked,  as  illustrative  of  the  godless  character 
of  the  Asuras,  that  the  secondary  word  sura,  ‘ god,’  was  formed 
from  asura,  the  latter  being  wrongly  understood  to  be  asura, 
‘non-god.’ 

8 According  to  Bohtlingk-Roth  {Shr.  Wbrterh.,  St.  Petersb., 
1876, «.«.  ‘Diti’),  the  Diti  of  the  Rigveda  is  different  from  the 
Diti  of  the  Atharvaveda. 

4 Of.  Wilson,  Visv-u  Purdp.a,  ii.  79,  note  t._ 

8 It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Mahabhdrata  (ix.  38.  32  ff.) 
contains  an  entirely  different  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Maruts ; they  were  formed  from  the  vital  seed  of  the  j'f'i  Maii- 
kai.iaka  falling  into  the  river  Sarasvati. 
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and  some  Asuras  are  acknowledged  by  gods  as  their 
friends  and  proteges,  e.y.  Prahrada  by  Visnu,  and 
Bana  by  Siva.  Moreover,  they  were  not  believed 
to  lead  a life  of  wickedness,  but  to  conform  to  the 
precepts  of  the  Veda.  They  had  a teacher  and 
priest  of  their  own,  a purohita,  in  the  person  of 
Sukra,  otherwise  called  Kavya  Usanas,  a descend- 
ant of  the  great  rsi  Bhrgu.^ 

Finally,  the  abode  of  the  Asuras,  Patala,  is 
described  not  as  a dwelling-place  of  demons,  but 
as  equalling,  and  even  surpassing,  the  heavenly 
I’egions  in  beauty  and  splendour.  In  popular  litera- 
ture, also,  the  Asuras  seem  to  have  been  looked 
upon  with  a decided  sympathy,  for  bk.  viii.  of 
the  Kathdsaritsdqara  contains  the  story  of  Surya- 
prabha,  apparently  the  subject  of  a romantic  epic, 
the  hero  of  which  is  an  Asura  who  is  held  up  to 
our  admiration.  People  seem  to  have  cherished  a 
similar  feeling  towards  the  Asuras  as  towards  the 
Nagas,  who  shared  the  Patala  regions  with  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  whenever  the  contention  of  the 
Asuras  with  the  gods  becomes  the  subject  of  the 
writers,  they  are  at  one  with  the  Vedic  authors, 
and  describe  the  Daityas  as  demons  given  to  deeds 
of  violence,  skilled  in  sorcery  and  magic  power,  and 
able  to  make  themselves  invisible  or  to  assume  any 
shape  at  will.^ 

Tne  Mahdbhdrata  and  the  Purdnas  contain  ac- 
counts of  the  origin  and  genealogy  of  the  Asuras, 
which,  however,  differ  considerably  in  details. 
Marichi,  one  of  the  six  mental  sons  of  Brahma, 
produced  by  his  will  a son,  Kasyapa,  a prajdpati,  or 
secondary  creator.  He  married  thirteen  daughters 
(putrikds)  of  Daksa,  who  was  also  & prajdpati.  The 
first  place  in  the  list  of  these  thirteen  daughters  of 
Daksa  is  always  given  to  Aditi,  and  the  second  to 
Diti ; but  tbe  latter  was  the  eldest,  as  is  expressly 
stated  in  Mahdh.  xii.  207,  20.  Diti  had  but  one 
son,  Hiranyakasipu,  the  ruler  of  the  Asuras.  He 
had  five  sons,  Prahrada,  etc.  ; Prahrada  had  three 
sons,  Virochana,  etc. ; Virochana’s  son  was  Bali, 
whose  son  was  Bana.  These  Asuras  and  their 
progeny  ® are,  properly  speaking,  the  Daityas  ; but 
popular  usage  takes  no  account  of  this  genealogy, 
and  regards  all  enemies  of  the  gods  as  sons  of  Diti. 
By  Danu,  another  daughter  of  Daksa,  Kasyapa 
had  33  or  40  sons,  among  whom  are  enumerated  the 
most  famous  Asuras.  The  sons  and  grandsons  of 
these  are  said  to  be  countless  ; they  are  the  Danavas 
proper,  but  the  above  remark  about  the  Daityas 
applies  also  to  them.  Kaiyapa’s  son  by  the  fourth 
daughter  of  Daksa,  Simhika,  is  the  famous  Asura 
Eahu,  whose  head  was  cut  olf  by  Visnu,  and  who 
ever  since  persecutes  sun  and  moon,  and  occasion- 
ally swallows  them  (mythological  cause  of  eclipses). 
Danayus,  the  fifth  wife  of  Kasyapa,  became  the 
mother  of  Bala  and  Vrtra,  the  Asuras  who  were 
kiUed  by  Indra ; and  Kala,  the  sixth  wife  of  Kas- 
yapa, gave  birth  to  the  Kalakeyas,  a class  of 
Asuras.  Accordingly,  the  Mahdbhdrata  (i.  65) 
derives  the  whole  race  of  Asuras  from  five  daugh- 
ters of  Daksa. 

According  to  the  Visnu  Purdna*  Simhika  was 
the  sister  of  Hiranyakasipu,  and  wife  of  Vipra- 
chitti,  a son  of  Danu,  and,  as  the  same  source  does 
not  mention  the  above-named  wives  of  Kasyapa, 
or  at  least  does  not  make  them  the  ancestresses  of 
separate  Asura  famOies,  there  are  practically  only 
two  races  of  Asuras  acknowledged  by  tbe  Puranas, 
viz.  Daityas  and  Danavas.  There  are  variations 

1 It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connexion  thatindra,  by  killing 
Vrtra,  incurred  the  sin  of  brahmahatyd,  or  murder  of  a 
Brahman,  and  in  consequence  lost  his  celestial  kingdom 
{ilahabhdrata,  iii.  101,  v.  10,  xii.  281,  342).  Still,  Vrtra  is  but 
an  Asura  and  an  enemy  of  the  gods. 

2Cf.  V.  FausboU,  Indian  Mythology,  according  to  the  Mahd- 
ihdrata,  London,  iOOS,  p.  3ff. 

3 Not  enumerated  in  the  Vi^rm  Purdria,  hut  in  some  others, 
e.g.  Vdyxi  Purdtyi  (Bibl.  Ind.),  ii.  74  f. 

4 See  Wilson,  op  cit.  ii.  69. 


in  other  Puranas  which  need  not  be  detailed 
here.^ 

The  Puranas,  however,  have  another  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  Asuras  at  the  first  creation  of  the 
world  : ^ 

‘ Brahma,  being  desirous  of  creating  the  four  orders  of  beings 
termed  gods,  demons,  progenitors,  and  men,  collected  his  mind 
into  itself.  Whilst  thus  concentrated,  the  quality  of  darkness 
pervaded  his  body,  and  thence  the  Asuras  were  first  bom, 
issuing  from  his  thigh.  Brahma  then  abandoned  that  form 
which  was  composed  of  the  rudiment  of  darkness,  and  which, 
being  deserted  by  him,  became  night.’ 

Wilson  says  in  a note ; ‘ These  reiterated,  and  not  always 
very  congruous,  accounts  of  the  creation  are  explained  by  the 
Purapas  as  referring  to  different  kalpas,  or  renovations  of  the 
world,  and  therefore  involving  no  incompatibility.  A better 
reason  for  their  appearance  is  the  probability  that  they  have 
been  borrowed  from  different  original  authorities.’ 

As  regards  the  origin  of  the  Asuras,  it  is  probable 
that  the  myth  quoted  above  has  been  developed 
from  the  statement  in  the  Brahmanas  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  The  genealogy  of 
the  Asuras  is  of  later  growth,  and  introduces  a new 
element  of  confusion  into  the  accounts  of  them. 
How,  for  instance,  could  Hiranyakasipu,  the  first- 
born of  all  Daityas  and  Danavas,  rule  over  tbe 
whole  race  of  Daityas  and  Danavas,  who,  according 
to  the  Pauranic  theory,  sprang  from  his  children 
and  grandchildren  ? 

It  has  been  said  above  that  the  Asuras  reside  in 
Patala,  and  the  ^atapatha  Brdhmana  already 
states  that  they  entered  the  earth.  Yet  they  are 
not  restricted  to  Patala,  but  may  own  towns  and 
fortresses  on  earth,  in  air,  and  in  heaven.  Thus 
the  three  sons  of  Taraka  possessed  three  towns, 
which,  united  into  one,  became  the  famous  Tripura, 
which  6iva  reduced  to  ashes  with  his  mystical 
arrow.  The  Paulomas  and  Kalakanjas  inhabited 
the  flying  town  Hiranyapura,  which  was  destroyed 
by  Arjuna  (Mahdb.  viii.  33 f.,  iii.  173).  Another 
tribe  of  the  Danavas,  the  Nivatakavachas,  live  on 
the  shore  of  the  ocean,  where  Arjuna  vanquishes 
them  (ib.  iii.  168  If. ).  In  most  stories  about  Asuras, 
the  scene  is  laid  in  the  upper  regions,  where  they 
acquire  power  even  over  the  three  worlds,  till  some 
god  slays  them. 

The  belief  that  the  Asuras  dwell  in  the  regions 
below  has  been  common  to  all  Indian  sects.  Thus, 
according  to  the  Northern  Buddhists,  the  world  of 
the  Asuras,  who,  besides  the  Daityas,  comprise 
the  Raksasas,  Yaksas,  and  similar  demons,  is  the 
uppermost  of  the  four  ApdyaloJcas,  or  worlds  of 
suttering ; and  it  is  situated  exactly  as  far  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth  as  the  world  of  Indr.i  is  above 
it.  Among  the  Asuras  the  foremost  rank  is  held 
by  Rahu,  the  demon  who  causes  eclipses  of  the  sun 
and  moon.®  The  Jains  reckon  the  Asuras,  or,  as 
they  call  them,  the  Asurakumfiras,  as  the  lowest 
class  of  the  Bhavanavasin  or  Bhaumeyaka  gods,  and 
assign  them  the  uppermost  part  of  Itatnaprabhd, 
the  highest  hell-region,  as  their  residence.'* 

A great  many  names  of  Asuras  are  given  in  epic 
and  classical  Sanskrit  literature,  some  of  which 
have  already  been  mentioned.  We  add  the  names 
of  a few  more  who  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  god  who  slew  or  overcame 
them  : Bala,  Vrtra,  Namuchi,  TriMras,  Jambha, 
and  Paka  were  slain  by  Indra  ; Madhu,  Kaitabha, 
Bali,  Mura,  and  Naraka  by  Visnu  (who  is  thence 
called  Daitydri,  foe  of  the  Daityas)  or  Krsna ; 
Pralamba  by  Balarama  ; Sambara  by  Pradyumna  ; 
Andhaka  by  Siva,  who  also  destroyed  Tripura ; 
Kumbha,  Nisumbha,  and  Mahisa  by  Devi  ; Taraka 
and  Bana  by  Kfirttikeya ; and  Ilvala  and  Valapi 
by  Agastya. 

1 Wilson,  op.  cif.,  in  his  notes  to  pp.  20,  GOfY.  Ib  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  Vdyu  Purdxta  gives  the  progeny  of  liana- 
yu^(ii.  7,  30flf.)‘ 

2 Wilson,  op.  cit.  i.  97  f. 

8 Kern,  Manual  of  Indian  Buddhism  {GIAP  iii.  8),  1S9G ; and 
the  works  quoted  there,  p.  67,  n,  7. 

4 Tattvarthadhiga^na  Sutra^  iv.  11,  tr.  in  ZDMG  lx.  319. 
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The  Asnras  (Daityas,  Danavas)  constitute  the 
highest  class  of  demons ; they  are  the  enemies  of 
the  gods,  and  not  of  mankind  ; indeed,  men  seem, 
as  a rule,  excluded  from  their  sphere  of  action. 
This  is  the  principal  point  in  which  they  differ  from 
the  remaining  classes  of  demons,  such  as  Raksasas, 
Yaksas,  Nagas,  etc.,  who  sustain  hostile  or  friendly 
relations  with  men.  See  art.  Brahmanism. 

In  conclusion,  an  opinion  must  be  noticed  which 
has  been  put  forward  by  some  writers — most 
recently  by  the  Danish  scholar  V.  Fausboll  ^ — 
viz.  that  the  wars  of  the  Suras  and  Asuras  are 
but  a mythological  account  of  what  originally  was 
a strife  between  the  Aryans  and  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  India.  P'ausboll  includes  among 
the  Asuras  other  classes  of  demons,  Raksasas, 
Yaksas,  Nagas,  etc. — a course  which,  as  has  just 
been  pointed  out,  cannot  be  admitted.  As  regards 
the  Asuras  proper,  with  whom  alone  we  are 
concerned  in  this  article,  his  theory  is  without 
foundation,  and  is  quite  unnecessary.  The  Indians 
had  at  least  two  war-gods — Indra,  and,  in  later 
times,  Karttikeya.  Warlike  gods  presuppose,  in 
India  as  elsewhere,  enemies  with  whom  to  wage 
war,  and  those  enemies  were  the  Asuras,  Danavas, 
or  Daityas. 

Liteeatdre. — This  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  course 
of  the  article.  HERMANN  JACOBI. 

DAKHMA.— See  Death  and  Disposal  of 
THE  Dead  (Farsi). 

DANAIDS. — The  Danaids  (Aavaldes)  were  the 
daughters  of  Danaus.  Their  number  is  variously 
given  : Hecateeus  (schol.  on  Eurip.  Orest.  872) 
enumerates  twenty,  and  Hesiod  {ap.  Hecatmus, 
loe.  cit. ) fifty  ; the  latter  figure  has  won  general 
acceptance.  Their  fame  is  enshrined  in  two  legends 
— the  one  telling  how  they  murdered  their  bride- 
grooms during  their  wedding  night ; the  other 
how,  after  death,  they  were  condemned  to  pour 
water  into  vessels  full  of  holes. 

I.  The  standard  form  of  the  first  legend  is  that 
given  to  it  by  ADschylus  ; it  forms  the  basis  of  the 
story  as  found  in  the  Bibliotheca  of  Apollodorus, 
ii.  12  ff.  (cf.  schol.  on  Homer,  11.  i.  42),  and 
Hyginus’s  Fabuloe,  168  (cf.  schol.  on  Stat.  Theb. 
ii.  222  ; schol.  Strozz.  on  German.  Aratea,  p.  172, 
ed.  Breysig).  We  find  part  of  it  in  the  extant 
T/c^riSes  of  ACschylus — the  first  portion  of  his  Danaid- 
tetralogy — and  the  entire  myth  in  the  proiihecy  of 
Prometheus  in  Prom.  Vinct.  853  ft'.  The  story  is 
as  follows.  The  fifty  Danaids  flee,  under  their 
father’s  direction,  from  Egypt  to  Argos,  in  order 
to  escape  from  the  unwelcome  suit  of  their  cousins, 
the  fifty  sons  of  iEgyptus.  The  youths,  however, 
set  out  after  them,  and,  by  mere  superiority  of 
force,  compel  the  maidens  to  marry  them.  Danaus, 
however,  commands  his  daughters  to  kill  their  re- 
spective husbands,  and  all  of  them  obey  save  one, 
Hypermnestra,  who  spares  Lynkeus  out  of  love. 
Hypermnestra,  saved  from  her  father’s  vengeance, 
ancl  at  length  reconciled  to  him,  continues  the  line- 
age of  the  family,  and  by  inheritance  secures  for  her 
acknowledged  husband  the  over-lordship  of  Argos. 

The  scene  of  the  myth  is  thus  Argos,  and,  indeed, 
the  mere  name  of  the  father  and  his  daughters 
indicates  this  locality,  as  in  Homer  the  Argives  are 
most  frequently  referred  to  as  Aavaol.  Since  the 
ymblication  of  Preller’s  Griechische  Mylholugie  (cf. 
ii.^  [Herlin,  1801]  45  ft'.)  the  myth  lias  been  com- 
monly interpreted  as  relating  to  the  scarcity  of 
water  in  ‘ thirsty  Argos’ ; the  slaying  of  the  bride- 
grooms is  taken  to  mean  the  drying  up  of  the 
Hfirings.  'I'his  hypothesis  is  still  adhered  to  by 
Ed.  iSleyer  (h'orschungen  zur  alien  Gesch.  i.  [Halle, 
1802]  74)  and  Waser  (in  Fauly-Wissowa,  iv.  2089), 
> Op.  oil.  p.  II  f. 


but  its  lack  of  evidence  is  on  a level  with  its  failure 
in  lucidity  (cf.  P.  Friedlander,  Argolica,  Berlin, 
1905,  p.  24).  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  full, 
though  not  identical,  lists  of  the  Danaids  given  by 
Apollodorus,  ii.  16,  and  Hyginus,  Fab.  170,  contain 
at  least  one  name,  Amymone,  which  is  also  the 
name  of  a fountain  in  Argos ; and,  while  there  may 
be  another  here  and  there  which  could  be  appositely 
applied  to  a spring,  this  cannot  be  said  of  the 
majority.  Amymone,  moreover,  is  the  subject  of  a 
special  myth,  which  bears  no  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  others : she  yields  herself  to  Poseidon,  who 
in  return  reveals  to  her  the  springs  of  Lema  ; and 
she  bears  to  him  a son  named  Naimlius  (Apollod. 
ii.  14  and  23 ; Hygin.  Fab.  169).  The  purport  of 
this  story  is,  in  fact,  the  direct  opposite  of  the 
Danaid  myth  ; the  latter  really  implies  that  the 
maidens,  in  order  to  preserve  their  virginity,  do  not 
shrink  from  slaying  even  their  bridegrooms.  It  is 
true  that  this  aspect  is  not  made  explicit  in  the 
story  as  related  by  ADschylus,  who  lays  stress  on 
the  Danaids’  hatred  of  the  AEgyptiads  only,  not  of 
men  in  general,  and  speaks  of  their  timidity  of 
character.  His  reason  for  making  this  alteration 
is  revealed  in  the  only  passage  of  any  length  that 
now  remains  of  the  third  portion  of  his  Danaid- 
tetralogy  (fr.  44),  in  which  Aphrodite  extols  the 
might  of  love,  and  so  vindicates  Hypermnestra  and 
her  disobedience  to  her  father’s  cruel  command. 
The  iEschylean  rendering,  however,  is  really  a 
transformation  of  the  original  myth,  as  appears 
from  the  following  considerations.  (1)  The  slaying 
of  men  by  the  Danaids  has  always  formed  the  kernm 
of  the  myth.  (2)  Their  fruitless  labour  of  water- 
drawing after  death,  as  will  be  shown  below  (§  2), 
is  an  indication  of  the  fact  that  they  were  never 
married.  (3)  The  only  extant  fragment  of  the  epic 
Aavalda  represents  them  as  beings  of  Amazon-like 
nature.  From  this  epic,  which,  according  to  the 
Borgia  tablet  (Jahn-Michaelis,  Griech.  Bilder- 
chroniken,  Bonn,  1873,  p.  76,  K^),  contained  6500 
lines,  or  about  half  the  number  in  the  Iliad, 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  iv.  120-124),  when 
giving  examples  of  brave  women,  cites  the  cases 
not  only  of  Leaina  and  Telesilla,  but  also  of 
the  Danaids,  and  in  support  thereof  quotes  from 
the  epic  as  follows : ‘ And  then  the  daughters  of 
Danaus  armed  themselves  quickly  by  the  wide- 
flowing  stream  of  the  lord  Nile.’  We  may,  there- 
fore, infer  that  the  characterization  of  the  Danaids 
in  this  epic  was  quite  unlike  that  given  by  AEs- 
chylus.  Amazons  have  no  occasion  for  a father’s 
care,  or  for  an  admonition  to  guard  their  virginity  ; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  Danaus  himself,  as  has  been 
long  recognized  (cf.  Ed.  Meyer,  op.  cit.  p.  73),  is  a 
mere  phantasm,  having  neither  a cult  nor  a special 
myth  of  his  own. 

The  story  of  the  Danaids  as  slayers  of  men  and 
adepts  in  the  use  of  arms  must,  accordingly,  be 
brought  into  line  with  the  Amazonian  myths. 
These  have  been  admirably  dealt  with  by  J.  TdpfFer 
(Pauly-Wissowa,  i.  1754  ; cf.  also  the  same  writer’s 
Attische  Genealogie,  Berlin,  1889,  p.  191  If.;  Kretsch- 
mer in  Glotta,  ii.  [1908]  201  ft'.  ; 0.  Braunstein,  Die 
politische  Stellung  der  griech.  Frau,  Leipzig,  1911, 
p.  69  ft'.).  In  the  myths  of  the  Amazons,  Topft'er 
sees  fragmentary  reminiscences  of  a pre-Hellenic 
‘ gynaikocratic  ’ race  which  survived  for  a consider- 
able period  in  Asia  Minor,  but  had  at  one  time 
been  spread  over  Greece  proper  and  the  Archi- 
pelago. The  Danaid  myth  finds  a parallel  in  the 
story  of  the  women  of  Lemnos  who  slew  their 
husbands,  and  it  is  perhaps  more  than  a coincidence 
tliat  Hypsipyle,  one  of  these  Lemnian  women, 
should  appear  in  Argos,  associated  with  the  legend 
regarding  the  institution  of  the  Nemean  Games 
by  the  seven  Argive  heroes  who  marched  against 
Thebes.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  Bellerophon; 
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the  earliest  traditional  antagonist  of  the  Amazons 
in  Lycia,  came  originally  from  Argos  {11.  vi.  186). 
Now,  as  we  find  Amazon-like  women — the  Danaids, 
namely — in  Argos,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  they 
had  made  the  same  journey  as  Bellerophon — had 
come,  that  is,  from  Argos  to  Lycia.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  the  Danaids  bear  the  name  of  a pre-Hellenic 
tribe.  For,  since  the  Canaanite  Philistines  have 
been  identified  with  the  Palisatu  mentioned  in  the 
documents  of  Ramses  III.  (1200-1175  B.C.) — one  of 
the  tribes  which  worshipped  Minos  and  brought 
their  civilization  to  its  highest  development  in 
Crete  during  the  2nd  cent.  B.c.  (cf.  llethe,  in 
Rhein.  Mus.  Ixv.  [1910]  200  fi'.,  with  lit.  and  proofs) 
— we  can  no  longer  doubt  that  the  Argive  Danaoi 
and  the  Danuna  mentioned  in  Egyptian  documents 
as  early  as  the  14th  cent.  B.C.  were  one  and  the 
same  people  (Ed.  Meyer,  Gesch.  d.  Alterthums,  i.^ 
[Stuttgart,  1909]  226). 

A word  or  two  must  be  added  regarding  Hyper- 
mnestra,  the  only  one  of  the  Danaids  who  spared  her 
bridegroom,  and  the  mother  of  the  royal  race  of 
Argos.  Her  story,  even  more  than  that  of  Amy- 
mone,  runs  directly  counter  to  the  specific  bearing 
of  the  Danaid  myth.  Account  must  also  be  taken 
of  two  additional  facts.  (1)  Of  all  the  Danaids, 
Hypermnestra  alone  had  a cult  in  Argos  (cf.  Hygin. 
Fah.  168=schol.  Strozz.  on  German.  Aratea  [172, 
ed.  Breysig],  who  speaks  of  a ‘ f anum,’  while  Pausan. 
ii.  21.  2,  refers  to  the  tomb  of  Hypermnestra  and 
her  husband  in  the  city  of  Argos).  (2)  Lynkeus, 
again,  is  a standing  figure  in  Peloponnesian  legend, 
while  the  other  sons  of  AJgyptus  are  but  empty 
names.  We  may,  therefore,  assume  that  Hyper- 
mnestra, like  Amymone,  was  a later  addition  to  the 
group  of  the  Danaids,  designed  to  bring  each  of 
them  into  the  imposing  genealogical  fabric  of 
Argive  mythology.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
legend  that  Lynkeus  killed  his  sisters-in-law  and 
their  father  (schol.  on  Eurip.  Hehuha,  886).  Accord- 
■ ing  to  Archilochos  (fr.  150,  in  Malalas,  Chronogr. 
iv.  68),  Lynkeus  was  depicted  as  a conqueror  who 
robbed  Danaus  of  both  his  dominion  and  his 
daughter. 

The  process  of  reducing  the  originally  Amazon- 
like Danaids  to  human  proportions,  as  we  find  it 
already  consummated  in  jEschylus,  led  at  length 
to  the  complete  obliteration  of  their  characteristic 
q^uality  of  hostility  to  men.  After  the  murder  of 
the  Aigyptiads  they  all  marry  again.  Their  father 
gives  them,  without  a price,  as  rewards  to  the 
victors  in  the  games  (Pindar,  Pyth.  ix.  112  f.) — a 
story  which  had  originally  no  connexion  with  the 
Danaids  (P.  Friedlander,  op.  cit.  p.  17). 

The  scene  of  the  man-slaying  was  laid  among  the 
streams  of  Lerna  (Pausan.  ii.  24.  2 ; Parmmio- 
graphi,  i.  108),  but  also  in  Argos  itself — on  the 
acropolis,  where,  as  noted  by  Pausanias  (loc.  cit.), 
there  stood  some  memorial  of  the  sons  of  ASgyptus. 

2.  The  earliest  literary  record  of  the  tradition 
that  after  death  the  Danaids  were  doomed  to  the 
endless  and  aimless  labour  of  pouring  water  into 
vessels  with  holes  is  found  in  the  pseudo- Platonic 
Axiochus  (3rd  cent.  B.C.),  371  E.  In  the  5th  cent. 
B.C.,  Polygnotus,  in  his  pictures  of  the  under 
world,  had  portrayed  men  and  women — character- 
ized as  ‘ unconsecrated  ’ — engaged  in  a like  task 
(Pausan.  x.  31.  9 ; cf.  Plato,  Gorgias,  493  B, 
Rep.  363  D).  Accordingly,  Wilamountz-Mollendorff 
(Homer.  Untersuchungen,  Berlin,  1884,  p.  202)  and 
Rohde  (Psyche,  Tubingen,  1891-94,  pp.  292-297) 
have  advanced  the  hypothesis  that  this  penalty  of 
fruitless  labour  forms  a later  accretion  of  the 
Danaid  myth.  But  Rohde’s  assertion  that  the 
Danaids  were  dreXels,  i.e.  that  they  had  not  attained 
their  t^Xos  by  marriage,  suggests  that  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Danaids  as  aimless  water-drawers  in 
Hades  may  possibly  be  older  than  he  believes. 


This  drudgery,  in  fact,  was  regarded  among  the 
Greeks,  and  is  regarded  even  to-day,  e.g.,  in  the 
Tyrol,  as  the  lot  of  the  unmarried  in  the  under 
world  (Waser  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  iv.  2087,  60  £F.  ; 
P.  Friedlander,  op.  cit.  p.  28). 

The  relative  antiquity  of  this  element  in  the 
story  is  likewise  borne  out  by  a further  remark  of 
Rohde,  viz.  that  the  Danaids  could  be  associated 
with  the  task  of  drawing  water  only  at  a time  when 
they  were  still  thought  of  as  unmarried.  Even  in 
Pindar’s  day  (Pyth.  ix.  112),  however,  this  was  no 
longer  the  case  ; while,  according  to  jEschylus,  at 
least  two  of  them,  Amymone  and  Hypermnestra, 
yield  to  the  power  of  love.  For  that  form  of  the 
myth  which,  as  made  known  to  us  by  the  surviving 
verse  of  the  epic  Aaraldes,  represented  the  Danaids 
as  Amazon-like  women  hostile  to  men,  we  are  thus 
brought  to  a date  not  later  than  the  6th  cent.  B.C. 
It  must,  tlierefore,  have  been  about  that  time  that 
the  lot  of  the  unmarried  in  Hades — the  unending 
labour  of  drawing  water — was  first  ascribed  to  the 
Danaids. 

Once  this  feature  had  been  added  to  their  story, 
however,  and  had  become  effectually  grafted  upon 
it,  the  Danaids  would  come  quite  naturally  to  be 
regarded  as  drawers  of  water  even  in  their  lifetime. 
In  this  way  they  would  then  be  brought  into  con- 
nexion with  Lerna  in  Argos — perhaps  originally 
the  district  haunted  by  their  ghosts — and  at  lengtli 
the  water-nymph  Amymone  would  be  numbered 
with  them.  It  accords  with  all  this  that  Danaus 
was  extolled  as  the  hero  who  provided  Argos  with 
water  : so  Hesiod,  fr.  24  [ed.  Rzach],  a verse  given 
by  Strabo,  viii.  370,  and  again  (371)  in  a simpler 
rendering,  which,  however,  is  of  special  interest,  as 
it  states  that  it  was  not  Danaus,  but  the  Danaids, 
who  ‘ made  Argos,  once  waterless,  a well-watered 
land.’ 

Literature. — Manuals  of  Greek  Mythology,  Roscher,  and 
Pauly-Wissowa ; Ed.  Meyer,  Fmrschungen  zur  alten  Gesch. 
i.  [Halle,  1892]  74  ; W.  Schwarz,  Jahrb./Ur  klass.  Philol.  cxlvii. 
[Leipzig,  1893]  93  It. ; P.  Friedlander,  Argolica,  Berlin,  1905, 
p.  6 fl.  ; Waser,  AR  IF  ii.  [1899]  47-03 ; Fourri^re,  Revue  d’exi- 
give  myth.  vii.  [1898]  39,  318.  E.  BeTHE. 

DANCING.— See  PROCESSIONS  and  Dances. 

DAl^piS.— See  Yogis. 

DANGI  (‘ higldanders,’  Hindi  dang,  ‘ a hill’). — 
A tribe  of  Dravidian  origin,  which  at  tlie  Census  of 
1901  numbered  97,422,  almost  entirely  confined  to 
Central  India,  Rajputana,  and  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces, in  which  last  they  are  described  as  origin- 
ally robbers  and  freebooters,  -w  hose  home  was  in 
the  Vindhyan  range.  They  are  doubtless  ethno- 
logically  connected  with  the  Gond  and  Bhil  tribes 
which  occupy  the  adjoining  hills ; but  they  are 
rapidly  becoming  Hinduized,  and  have  now  gone 
so  far  as  to  call  themselves  Rajputs,  and  to  claim 
descent  from  a mythical  Ry  a Dang  of  the  Raghu- 
bansi  sept.  In  the  Jhansi  District,  from  which  we 
have  the  most  complete  account  of  the  religion  of 
the  tribe,  they  rank  as  low-caste  Hindus ; they 
cremate  their  adult  dead,  and  perform  the  iraddha, 
or  mind-rite,  through  Brahmans.  Like  all  castes 
on  their  promotion  to  a higher  social  rank,  they  are 
particularly  careful  to  avoid  ceremonial  pollution. 
This  results  in  its  most  serious  form  from  the 
killing  of  a cow.  In  this  case  the  offender,  in 
order  to  procure  restoration  to  caste  rights,  must 
make  a pilgrimage  to  the  Ganges,  feed  his  tribes- 
men and  Brahmans,  or  perform  the  mock  marriage 
of  the  idlagrdma  ammonite,  representing  Visnu, 
with  the  ttdsl,  or  holy  basil  tree.  This  rite,  of 
course,  necessitates  the  payment  of  liberal  fees  to 
Brahmans.  If  the  offender  prefers  to  do  so,  he 
may  purchase  restoration  to  caste  by  paying  the 
marriage  expenses  of  two  poor  children  of  the 
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tribe.  They  now  worship  the  ordinary  Hindu 
deities,  Ramachandra,  Krsna,  Siva,  Durga,  and 
others.  Special  regard  is  paid  to  the  minor  gods 
of  the  vUlage,  especially  to  those  who  cause  and 
remove  disease,  such  as  Sitala,  the  goddess  of 
smallpox,  and  Hardaul  Lala,  the  deified  hero  who 
controls  cholera  (Crooke,  Popular  Beligion^,  1896, 
i.  138  f.).  Bhumiya,  the  god  of  the  soil,  is  repre- 
sented by  an  old  snake,  Avhich  is  worshipped  in 
June- July.  At  marriages  they  perform  a rite  to 
propitiate  the  sainted  dead,  Imown  as  deva  pitra 
(‘ancestor  gods’) ; but  they  have  no  definite  idea  of 
their  nature  or  functions.  Their  sacred  trees  are 
the  pipal  (Ficus  rcligiosa)  and  the  chhonkar  (Pro- 
sopis  spicigera).  The  cows  of  the  household,  as 
emblems  of  Laksmi  (goddess  of  good  fortune),  are 
worshipped  at  the  Divali,  or  feast  of  lamps ; and 
horses  at  the  Dasahra. 

Literature. — W.  Crooke,  Tribes  and  Castes  of  the  North- 
Western  Provinces  and  Oudh,  Calcutta,  1896,  ii.  240  if. ; Central 
Provinces  Gazetteer,  1870,  p.  250;  Census  Report  Central  Pro- 
vinces, 1901,  L 166.  'W.  CKOOKE. 

DANTE.— 

I.  Life. — Dante  Alighieri  was  born  at  Florence,  some  time 
between  May  18  and  June  17,  1265,  of  an  old  Florentine  family 
of  supposed  Roman  descent.  His  father,  Alighiero  di  Bellin- 
cione  Alighieri,  was  a notary  who  adhered  to  the  Guell  faction, 
for  which  his  ancestors  had  fought.  Oacciaguida,  Alighieri’s 
great-grandfather,  who  appears  in  the  Paradise  as  the  founder 
of  the  house,  is  mentioned  in  a recently  discovered  document 
of  1131  as  ‘ Oacciaguida,  fllius  Adarai.’  The  poet  was  the  only 
child  of  his  father’s  first  marriage,  hut  had  a step-brother  and 
two  step-sisters  (one  of  whom  appears  in  the  Vita  Nuova) 
younger  than  himself.  Two  episodes  chiefly  colour  his  early 
life  :i  his  romantic  love  for  Beatrice  (probably  the  daughter  of 
Foleo  Portinari  and  wife  of  Simone  de’  Bardi),  whom  he  first 
saw  at  the  end  of  his  ninth  year,  and  who  died  on  June  8,  1290 ; 
and  his  friendship  (gained  by  his  first  sonnet,  written  in  1283) 
with  the  older  poet,  Guido  Cavalcanti,  who  died  in  August  1300. 
At  an  early  age  he  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  Florentine 
philosoiiher  and  statesman.  Brunette  Latini.  Recent  research 
tends  to  confirm  the  statement  of  his  early  biographers  con- 
cerning his  studying  at  the  university  of  Bologna ; a sonnet, 
now  generally  accepted  as  his,  shows  that  he  was  in  that  city 
shortly  before  1287.  Dante  served  in  the  Florentine  cavalry  at 
the  battle  of  Campaldino  on  June  11,  1289.  After  the  death  of 
Beatrice,  he  lapsed  into  a mode  of  life  which  he  afterwards 
recognized  as  morally  unworthy,  and  seems  to  have  had  relations 
with  several  women,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  uncertain. 
To  this  epoch  belongs  a series  of  satirical  sonnets  interchanged 
between  him  and  Forese  Donati  (cf.  Purg.  xxiii.  116-119).  About 
1296  he  married  Gemma  di  Manetto  Donati,  a lady  of  a noble 
Guell  house,  by  whom  he  had  four  children.  He  entered  public 
life  in  1295,  with  a speech  in  the  General  Council  of  the  Com- 
mune in  support  of  modifications  in  the  ‘Ordinances  of  Justice,’ 
the  enactments  by  which  nobles  were  excluded  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Republic.  In  May  1300,  he  acted  as  Floren- 
tine ambassador  to  the  Commune  of  San  Gimignano,  and  in  the 
same  year,  from  June  15  to  August  16  (two  months  being  the 
statutory  term  of  office),  he  sat  by  election  in  the  Signoria,  the 
chief  magistracy  of  the  Republic,  as  one  of  the  six  priors.  In 
this  year,  the  Guelf  party,  which  then  swayed  Florentine 
politics,  split  into  the  rival  factions  of  Bianchi  and  Neri, 

‘ Whites  ’ and  ‘ Blacks.’  The  former  (to  which  Dante  himself 
and  Guido  Cavalcanti  belonged)  was,  in  the  main,  the  constitu- 
tional party,  supported  by  the  burghers  of  the  city ; the  latter, 
led  by  Corso  Donati,  the  brother  of  Forese  and  kinsman  of  the 
poet’s  wife,  was  more  aristocratic  and  turbulent,  looking  to  the 
Pope,  Boniface  viii. , and  relying  upon  the  favour  of  the  populace. 
As  prior,  Dante  probably  played  a leading  part  in  opposing  the 
interference  of  the  Pope  and  his  legate,  the  Franciscan  cardinal, 
Matteo  d’Acquasparta,  in  the  affairs  of  the  Republic,  and  in  con- 
fining the  leaders  of  both  factions  (including  Guido  Cavalcanti 
and  Corso  Donati)  within  bounds : in  the  following  year,  1301, 
we  find  him,  though  no  longer  in  office,  still  supporting  an  anti- 
Papal  policy  by  his  votes  and  speeches  in  the  various  councils  of 
the  State.  On  November  1, 1301,  Charles  of  Valois,  with  French 
troops,  entered  Florence  as  Papal  ‘peacemaker,’ and,  with  every 
circumstance  of  treachery  and  licence,  restored  the  Neri  to 
power.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Dante  was  in  Florence  when 
this  occurred,  or  in  Rome  on  an  embassy  from  the  Bianchi  to 
the  Pope  (as  asserted  by  Boccaccio  and  Leonardo  Bruni,  but 
disputed  by  later  writers).  In  any  case,  a charge  of  malversation 
in  office  and  hostility  to  the  Church  was  trumped  up  against 
him  : he  was  sentenced  to  confiscation  of  his  goods,  two  years’ 
exile,  and  perpetual  exclusion  from  public  office  (January  27, 
1302),  and  finally  to  be  burned  to  death  (March  10,  1302),  if  he 
should  ever  come  into  the  power  of  the  Commune. 

The  rest  of  Dante’s  life  was  passed  in  exile,  in  the  latter  part 
of  which  he  was  joined  by  his  two  sons  and  one  of  his  daughters, 
though  he  seems  never  to  have  seen  his  wife  again.  In  the 
Conr/ivi.o  (i.  3)  he  speaks  of  himself  as  having  ‘gone  through 
well-nigh  all  the  regions  to  which  this  (I  talian)  language  extends ; 
a pilgrim,  almost  a beggar,  showing,  against  my  will,  the  wound 


of  fortune,  which  is  wont  unjustly  to  be  ofttimes  reputed  to  the 
wounded.’  Until  the  summer  of  1303,  he  made  common  cause 
with  his  fellow-exiles  at  Siena,  Arezzo,  Forli,  and  elsewhere,  in 
attempting  to  return  to  Florence  by  force  of  arms  and  with 
Ghibelline  aid,  but  ultimately  broke  with  them,  and  found  it 
‘ for  his  fair  fame  to  have  made  a party  for  himself  ’ (Par.  xvii. 
69).  Between  the  latter  part  of  1303  and  the  end  of  1306  we 
find  him  at  Verona  at  the  court  of  Bartolommeo  della  Scala ; at 
Bologna,  where  he  may  have  made  a more  lengthy  stay ; possibly 
at  Padua  (though  the  document  once  regarded  as  attesting  his 
presence  there  in  August  1306  is  now  disputed);  certainly  in 
Lunigiana,  with  the  Marquis  Franceschino  Malaspina  (October 
1306).  We  now  lose  sight  of  him  for  several  years,  during  which 
he  is  said  to  have  left  Italy  and  gone  to  Paris. 

In  September  1310,  the  newly  elected  Emperor,  Henry  vii., 
entered  Italy,  with  the  avowed  object  of  restoring  the  claims  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  healing  the  wounds  of  the  country. 
Dante,  recognizing  in  him  the  new  ‘ Lamb  of  God  ’ to  take  away 
the  sins  of  the  world,  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  his 
enterprise.  We  find  him,  in  the  spring  of  1311,  paying  homage 
to  the  Emperor  in  person  at  Milan,  and  writing  terrible  and 
eloquent  letters  to  him  and  against  the  Florentines  from  the 
Casentino,  whither  he  had,  perhaps,  been  sent  on  an  Imperial 
mission.  By  a decree  of  September  2,  the  Florentine  govern- 
ment included  the  poet  in  the  list  of  exiles  to  be  excluded  from 
amnesty.  In  April  1312,  Dante  was  with  the  Emperor  at  Pisa, 
and  there  Petrarch,  a little  boy  of  seven,  saw  his  great  prede- 
cessor for  the  first  and  only  time.  Although  he  had  urged 
Henry  to  lay  Florence  low,  reverence  for  his  fatherland  (so 
Leonardo  Bruni  writes)  kept  Dante  from  accompanying  the 
Imperial  army  which  ineffectually  besieged  the  city  during  the 
autumn  of  this  year.  Henry’s  death  (August  24, 1313)  annihil- 
ated the  poet’s  hopes.  His  movements  again  become  uncertain. 
It  is  possible  that  he  retired  for  a while  to  the  convent  of  Santa 
Croce  di  Fonte  Avellana,  in  the  Apennines,  and  afterwards 
sought  the  protection  of  Uguccione  della  Faggiuola,  the  great 
Ghibelline,  at  Lucca.  By  a decree  of  November  6, 1315,  Dante 
with  his  sons,  Pietro  and  Jacopo,  was  placed  under  the  ban  of 
the  Florentine  Republic,  and  sentenced  to  be  beheaded  if  taken. 
The  poet  was  further  and  finally  excluded  from  amnesty  by 
a provision  of  June  2,  1316.  His  famous  letter  to  a Floren- 
tine friend,  preserved  to  us  by  Boccaccio,  refusing  to  accept 
recall  to  Florence  under  dishonourable  conditions,  probably 
belongs  to  this  year.  It  is  most  likely  that,  in  1315  or  1316, 
Dante  went  again  to  Verona,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Can 
Grande  della  Scala,  upon  whom  he  based  what  remained  of  his 
hopes  for  the  salvation  of  Italy.  About  1317  he  finally  settled 
at  Ravenna,  at  the  invitation  of  its  Guelf  ruler,  Guido  Novello 
da  Polenta.  There  with  his  children,  surrounded  by  a little 
group  of  friends  and  disciples,  he  passed  the  last  years  of  his 
life.  A curious  process  for  sorcery  held  at  Avignon  in  1320 
against  Matteo  and  Galeazzo  Visconti,  in  which  Dante’s  name  is 
mentioned,  suggests  that  the  poet  visited  Piacenza  in  that  or 
the  preceding  year,  and,  if  the  Quoestio  de  Aqua  et  Terra  is 
authentic,  he  went  to  Mantua  and  again  to  Verona  about  the 
same  time.  In  August  1321,  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  from 
Guido  da  Polenta  to  Venice,  to  avert  an  imminent  war,  and, 
returning  to  Ravenna  sick  with  fever,  he  died  there  on  Septem- 
ber 14  of  that  year.  He  was  buried  with  much  pomp  in  the 
church  of  the  Friars  Minor,  crowned  with  laurel,  ‘ in  the  garb 
of  a poet  and  of  a great  philosopher.’ 

2.  Works. — Dante’s  works  fall  into  three  periods: 
(a)  the  period  of  his  youthful  love  and  enthusiasm, 
finding  expression  in  the  poetry  and  prose  of  the 
Vita  Nuova ; (b)  the  period  of  the  Rime,  his  later 
lyrics,  his  linguistic  and  philosophical  studies  and 
researches,  hearing  fruit  in  the  Italian  prose  of  the 
Convivio,  the  Latin  prose  of  the  de  Vulgari  Elo- 
quentia,  and  his  passionately  developing  political 
creed  and  ideals,  represented  by  the  de  Monarchia 
and  certain  of  his  Latin  letters  ; (c)  the  period  of 
turning,  for  the  reformation  of  the  present,  to  the 
contemplation  of  another  world,  ‘ to  the  divine 
from  the  human,  to  the  eternal  from  time  ’ (Par. 
xxxi.  37,  38),  in  the  Divina  Commedia,  with  which 
are  associated  the  prose  Latin  epistle  to  Can  Grande 
della  Scala,  and  the  revival  of  the  pastoral  muse 
of  Vergil  in  the  two  Latin  Eclogues. 

(1)  The  Vita  Nuova,  Dante’s  first  book,  which 
is  dedicated  to  Guido  Cavalcanti,  tells  the  story  of 
his  love  for  Beatrice  in  thirty-one  lyrical  poems, 
symmetrically  arranged,  and  connected  by  a prose 
narrative.  The  lyrics  (twenty-five  sonnets,  one 
ballata,  three  canzoni,  and  two  shorter  poems  in 
the  canzone  mould),  written  from  1283  to  1292, 
cover  a period  of  nine  years,  while  the  prose  com- 
mentary, composed  between  1292  and  1295,  weaves 
the  whole  into  unitv.  Its  earlier  chapters,  in  par- 
ticular, show  the  influence  of  the  Provenfal  trouba- 
dours, togetlier  with  the  philosophical  re-handling 
of  their  theme  of  chivalrous  love  which  we  find  in 
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the  pioetry  of  Guido  Guinizelli  of  Bologna,  whom 
Dante  elsewhere  claims  as  his  father  in  the  use  of 
‘ sweet  and  gracious  rhymes  of  love  ’ (Purg.  xxvi. 
99).  The  ftrst  of  the  three  canzoni,  ‘ Donne  ch’avete 
intelletto  d’amore,’  marks  an  epoch  in  Italian 
poetry.  The  later  portions  of  the  book  are  already 
strongly  coloured  with  the  Christian  mysticism 
which  inspires  the  Divina  Commedia.  There  is 
much  sheer  allegory  in  the  details  and  episodes, 
but  the  work  as  a whole  is  not  to  be  taken  in  an 
allegorical  sense.  It  is  a mystical  reconstruction 
of  the  poet’s  early  life,  in  which  earthly  love  be- 
comes spiritual,  but,  being  thus  exalted  above 
itself,  falls  to  earth  again  when  its  sustenance  and 
inspiration  are  removed,  only  to  rise  once  more  in 
repentance  and  humility  to  a clearer  vision  and  a 
larger  hope,  with  the  resolution  to  turn  to  the 
daily  work  of  life  until  such  time  as  the  soul  may 
become  less  unworthy  to  attain  the  ideal  which  it 
has  discerned. 

(2)  Besides  the  pieces  inserted  in  the  Vita  Nuova, 
there  exists  a large  body  of  lyrical  poetry  from 
Dante’s  hand,  known  collectively  as  the  Bime  (or, 
less  correctly,  the  Canzoniere).  It  consists  of  (a) 
occasional  poems  in  the  ballata  and  sonnet  form, 
composed  at  various  times  in  Dante’s  life,  which 
have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  collected  or  freed 
from  spurious  pieces  ; (6)  a series  of  fifteen  canzoni, 
which  Boccaccio,  probably  following  the  poet’s  in- 
tention, arranged  in  a definite  order  to  form  a com- 
plete work.  Two  of  these  canzoni  seem  to  belong 
to  the  period  of  the  Vita  Ntwva  ; the  rest  represent 
the  period  in  Dante’s  life  between  the  death  of 
Beatrice  and  the  inception  of  the  Divina  Commedia. 
They  give  variety,  dignity,  and  technical  perfection 
to  the  metrical  form  which  the  early  Italians  had 
received  and  developed  from  the  Proven9als,  and 
introduce,  partly  from  the  Proven9al,  two  entirely 
new  varieties  to  Italian  poetry.  Their  subject- 
matter  is  partly  philosophical  love,  in  which  the 
seeker  after  wisdom  depicts  his  quest  with  all 
the  imagery  of  an  earthly  lover’s  pursuit  of  an 
adored  woman  ; partly,  it  would  seem,  more  tan- 
gible human  passion  ; partly,  ethical  and  didactic 
themes.  One  of  the  noblest  of  the  series  is  the 
canzone  of  the  three  ladies : ‘ Tre  donne  intorno 
al  cor  mi  son  venute’  (probably  written  c.  1304); 
in  this  the  legend  told  by  Thomas  of  Celano  and 
St.  Bonaventura,  of  the  apparition  of  Poverty  and 
her  two  companions  to  St.  Francis,  is  transformed 
into  an  allegory  of  Dante’s  own  impassioned  wor- 
ship of  Justice,  which  contains  the  Divina  Commedia 
in  germ. 

(3)  The  Convivio,  Dante’s  chief  work  in  Italian 
prose,  is  an  attempt  to  put  the  general  reader  of 
the  epoch  into  possession  of  an  abstract  of  the 
entire  field  of  human  learning,  as  attainable  at  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  cent.,  in  the  form  of  an 
allegorical  commentary  upon  fourteen  of  the  poet’s 
own  canzoni.  Its  basis  is  the  saying  attributed 
to  Pythagoras,  to  the  efi'ect  that  the  philosopher 
should  not  be  called  the  wise  man,  but  the  lover  of 
wisdom — a conception  which  Dante  elaborates  in 
the  terms  of  the  chivalrous  love  poetry  of  his  age, 
personifying  Philosophy  as  a noble  lady  whose 
soul  is  love  and  whose  body  is  wisdom,  and  identi- 
fying love  with  the  study  which  is  ‘ the  applica- 
tion of  the  enamoured  mind  to  that  thing  of  which 
it  is  enamoured.’  The  work  shows  the  influence 
of  the  de  Consolationc  Philosophicc  of  Boethius  (its 
professed  starting-point),  Isidore  of  Seville,  the 
Didascalon  of  Hugh  of  St.  Victor,  the  THsor  of 
Brunetto  Latini,  and  the  Aristotelian  treatises  and 
Summa  contra  Gentiles  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Dante’s  aim  is  to  make  the  medioeval  encycloptedia 
a thing  of  artistic  beauty,  by  wedding  it  to  the 
highest  poetry,  and  to  show  the  world  that  the 
Itiian  vernacular  was  no  less  efficient  than  Latin 


as  a literary  medium.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
to  be  his  apologia  pro  vita  suu,  justifying  his  own 
conduct  as  a man  and  as  a citizen,  and,  incident- 
ally, explaining  certain  of  his  poems  of  earthly 
love  as  inspired  pjurely  by  phUosopihical  devotion. 
Internal  evidence  shows  that  it  was  composed  be- 
tween 1306  and  1308.  It  was  left  unfinished,  only 
the  introductory  treatise  and  the  commentaries 
upon  three  canzoni  having  been  written. 

(4)  The  de  Vulgari  Eloqucntia,  the  earliest  of 
Dante’s  Latin  works,  seems  to  have  been  begun 
shortly  before  the  Convivio  (probably  in  1304  or 
1305).  Like  the  Convivio,  it  was  left  unfinished, 
only  two  of  the  projected  four  books  having  been 
written.  In  the  first  book,  starting  from  the 
origin  of  language,  Dante  considers  the  rival 
claims  for  pre-eminence  of  the  three  romance  ver- 
naculars— French,  Proven9al,  and  Italian — and 
proceeds  to  examine  in  detail  all  the  various  dia- 
lects of  the  last,  none  of  which  he  finds  identical 
with  the  ideal  language  of  Italy  : 

‘ The  illustrious,  cardinal,  courtly,  and  curial  vulgar  tongue 
in  Italy  is  that  which  belongs  to  every  Italian  city,  and  yet 
seems  to  belong  to  none,  and  by  which  all  the  local  dialects  of 
the  Italians  are  measured,  weighed,  and  compared.’ 

As  Mazzini  well  said,  Dante’s  purpose  here  is 
‘ to  found  a language  common  to  all  Italy,  to  create 
a form  worthy  of  representing  the  national  idea  ’ 
— the  purpose  which  he  was  ultimately  to  fulfil 
by  writing  the  Divina  Commedia.  In  the  second 
book,  he  defines  the  highest  form  of  Italian  lyrical 
poetry,  the  canzone ; distinguishes  the  three  sub- 
jects alone  worthy  of  treatment  therein — Arms, 
Love,  and  Virtue ; and  elaborates  the  poetical  art 
of  its  construction,  from  the  practice  of  the  Pro- 
ven9al  troubadours  (Bertran  de  Born,  Arnaut 
Daniel,  Giraut  de  Borneil,  Folquet  of  Marseilles, 
Aimeric  de  Belenoi,  Aimeric  de  Pegulhan,  to- 
gether with  the  French  poet,  king  Thibaut  of 
Navarre),  the  poets  of  the  Sicilian  school  (Guido 
delle  Colonne  and  llinaldo  d’Aquino),  and  the 
poets  of  the  dolce  stil  nnovo  (Guido  Guinizelli, 
Guido  Cavalcanti,  Cino  da  Pistoia,  and  himself). 
Dante  refers  to  his  own  canzoni  as  those  of  ‘ the 
friend  of  Cino  da  Pistoia,’  and  it  is  possible  that 
he  intended  to  dedicate  the  work,  when  completed, 
to  Cino,  as  he  had  done  the  Vita  Nuova  to  Caval- 
canti. 

(5)  The  election  of  Henry  of  Luxemburg  to  the 
Empire,  in  November  1308,  drew  the  poet  back 
from  these  philosophical  and  linguistic  studies  to 
the  political  strife  that  was  about  to  convulse 
Italy.  Confronted  with  this  new  situation,  of 
apparently  unlimited  possibilities  for  his  native 
land,  he  felt  that  all  that  he  had  hitherto  written 
was  fruitless  and  insignificant.  It  was  probably 
about  1309,  in  anticiiiation  of  Henry’s  coming  to 
Italy,  that  Dante  composed  the  do  Blonarchia, 
fearing  lest  he  ‘ should  one  day  be  convicted  of 
the  charge  of  the  buried  talent.’  For  Dante,  the 
purpose  of  temporal  monarchy  or  empire,  the 
single  princedom  over  men  in  temporal  things,  is 
to  establish  liberty  and  universal  peace,  in  order 
that  the  whole  of  the  potentialities  of  the  human 
race,  for  thought  and  for  action,  may  be  realized. 
In  the  first  book  he  shows  that  this  universal 
monarchy,  thus  conceived,  is  necessary  for  the 
well-being  of  the  world  ; in  the  second  he  attemjds 
to  prove,  first  from  arguments  based  on  reason  and 
then  from  arguments  based  on  Christian  faith,  that 
the  Roman  people  acquired  the  dignity  of  empire 
by  Divine  right.  It  is  a cardinal  point  in  Dante’s 
reading  of  history  that  the  history  of  the  Jews  .and 
the  history  of  the  Romans  reveal  the  Divine  plan 
on  parallel  lines,  the  one  race  being  entrusted  with 
the  prejiaration  for  the  Gosjiel,  the  other  with 
the  promulgation  of  Rom.an  law.  For  him,  as  for 
mcdia3val  politic.al  theorists  in  general,  the  Em- 
peror of  his  own  day,  when  duly  elected  luid 
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crowned,  is  the  successor  of  Julius  and  Augustus 
no  less  than  of  Cliarlemagne  and  Otho.  The  third 
hook  proves  that  the  authority  of  such  an  Em- 
peror does  not  come  to  him  from  the  Pope  (the 
coronation  of  Charlemagne  being  an  act  of  usurpa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  latter),  but  depends  im- 
mediately upon  God,  ‘ descending  upon  him  without 
any  mean,  from  the  fountain  of  universal  author- 
ity.’ Divine  Providence  has  ordained  man  for  two 
ends  : blessedness  of  this  life,  which  consists  in  the 
exercise  of  his  natural  powers,  and  is  figured  in  the 
Earthly  Paradise ; and  blessedness  of  life  eternal, 
which  consists  in  the  fruition  of  the  Beatific  Vision 
in  the  Celestial  Paradise.  To  these  two  diverse 
ends,  indicated  by  reason  and  revelation  respect- 
ively, man  must  come  by  the  diverse  means  of 
philosophy  and  spiritual  teaching,  and,  because 
of  human  cupidity,  he  must  be  checked  and 
directed  : 

‘ Wherefore  man  had  need  of  a twofold  directive  power  ac- 
cording to  his  twofold  goal  : the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  to  lead  the 
human  race  to  eternal  life  in  accordance  with  things  revealed  ; 
and  the  Emperor,  to  direct  the  human  race  to  temporal  felicity 
in  accordance  with  philosophical  teaching.’ 

This,  then,  is  the  purpose  of  Church  and  State, 
each  independent  in  its  own  field,  a certain 
superiority  pertaining  to  the  former  in  that 
mortal  felicity  is  ordained  for  immortal  felicity. 
We  here  find  ‘in  its  full  maturity  the  general 
conception  of  the  nature  of  man,  of  government, 
and  of  human  destiny,  which  was  afterwards 
transfigured,  without  being  transformed,  into  the 
framework  of  the  Sacred  Poem  ’ (Wicksteed). 

(6)  Dante’s  political  letters  are  a pendant  to  the 
de,  Monarchia,  but  coloured  by  the  realities,  and 
finally  embittered  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
Emperor’s  expedition.  From  the  Messianic  fervour 
of  his  appeal  on  Henry’s  behalf  to  the  princes  and 
peoples  of  Italy  {Ep.  v.  [‘  Oxford  Dante  ’],  written 
in  1310),  we  pass  to  the  prophetic  fury  and  smva 
indignatio  of  his  address  to  ‘ the  most  wicked 
Florentines  within  ’ (Ep.  vi.,  March  31,  1311),  and 
his  rebuke  to  the  Emperor  himself  (Ep.  vii.,  April 
16,  1311),  when  the  former  were  organizing  the 
national  resistance  to  the  Imperial  power,  and  the 
latter  seemed  to  tarry.  To  the  latter  part  of 
1314  belongs  the  eloquent  letter  to  the  Italian 
cardinals  in  conclave  at  Carpentras  after  the 
death  of  Clement  V.  (Ep.  viii.),  urging  the  elec- 
tion of  an  Italian  Pcme  to  return  to  Borne  and 
reform  the  Church.  Of  Dante’s  private  and  per- 
.sonal  correspondence,  the  only  specimen  that  can 
be  unhesitatingly  accepted  as  authentic  is  the 
famous  letter  to  a Florentine  friend  refusing  the 
amnesty  in  1316  (Ep.  ix.) ; but  two  others,  ap- 
parently accompanying  two  of  his  lyrical  poems, 
addressed  to  Cino  da  Fistoia  (Ep.  iii.,  c.  1305)  and 
Moroello  Malaspina  (Ep.  iv.,  c.  1306  or  1311),  are 
probably  genuine. 

(7)  The  authenticity  of  the  letter  to  Can  Grande 
della  Scala,  though  much  disputed,  is  gradually 
becoming  generally  recognized.  Written  appar- 
ently between  1318  and  1320,  it  dedicates  the 
Puradiso  to  Can  Grande,  interprets  the  opening 
lines  of  its  first  canto,  and  explains  the  allegoiy, 
subject,  and  purpose  of  the  whole  poem.  It  is  the 
starting-point  for  the  study  of  the  mystical  aspect 
of  the  IJivina  Commedia,  alike  in  its  appeal  to 
the  authority  of  St.  Augustine,  St.  Bernard,  and 
Richanl  of  St.  Victor  for  the  power  of  the  human 
intellect  to  be  so  exalted  in  this  life  as  to  tran.scend 
the  measure  of  humanity,  and  in  its  unmistakable 
claim  for  the  jioet  himself  that  he  has  been  the 
jjcr.sonal  recipient  of  a religious  experience  too 
.sublime  and  overwhelming  to  be  adequately  ex- 
jiressed  in  words. 

(8)  Dante’s  fr.d  Eclogue,  a pastoral  poem  in 
Latin  hexameters,  was  written  about  1319,  in 


answer  to  a Latin  poem  from  Giovanni  del  Virgilio, 
a lecturer  at  Bologna,  who  had  urged  him  to  write 
a Latin  poem  and  come  to  that  city  to  receive  the 
laurel  crown.  It  is  a beautiful  and  gracious  poem, 
in  which  the  Vergilian  eclogue  becomes  a picture 
of  the  poet’s  own  life  at  Ravenna  in  the  compara- 
tive peace  and  calm  of  his  latest  years.  A second 
Eclogue  in  the  same  spirit,  sent  to  Giovanni  del 
Virgilio  by  Dante’s  sons  after  the  poet’s  death,  is 
somewhat  inferior,  and  was,  perhaps,  only  in  part 
actually  composed  by  him. 

(9)  The  Queestio  de  Aqua  et  Terra  professes  to 
be  a philosophical  question  concerning  the  relative 
position  of  water  and  earth  on  the  surface  of  the 

flobe,  publicly  discussed  by  Dante  at  Verona  on 
anuary  20,  1320.  Its  authenticity  has  of  late 
found  several  able  defenders,  but  must  still  be 
regarded  as  highly  problematical. 

(10)  It  is  impossible  to  decide  at  what  date  the 
Divina  Commedia  was  actually  begun.  According 
to  Boccaccio,  the  first  seven  cantos  of  the  Inferno 
were  composed  before  the  poet’s  exile,  and  he  was 
induced  to  take  up  the  work  again  in  consequence 
of  his  recovery  of  the  manuscript  in  1306  or  1307. 
Although  this  seems  contradicted  by  internal  evi- 
dence, there  are  some  indications  that  these  cantos 
were  originally  conceived  on  a diflerent  plan  from 
that  ultimately  adopted  in  the  poem.  It  is  possible 
that  the  poem,  as  we  now  have  it,  was  begun 
about  1308,  interrupted  by  the  Italian  enterprise 
of  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  and  resumed  in  the  years 
after  the  latter’s  death.  While  there  are  no  cer- 
tain and  definite  allusions  in  the  Purgatorio  to 
events  later  than  1308,  there  are  references  in  the 
Inferno,  by  way  of  prophecy,  to  occurrences  of 
1312,  and  possibly  (though  this  is  more  open  to 
question)  of  1314,  while  the  Paradise  (xii.  120) 
contains  what  appears  to  be  an  echo  of  a Papal 
bull  of  1318.  An  allusion  in  the  first  Eclogue 
shows  that,  by  1319,  the  Inferno  and  the  Purga- 
torio (‘infera  regna’)  were  completed  and,  so  to 
speak,  published,  but  that  Dante  was  still  engaged 
npon  the  Paradise  (‘mundi  circumfiua  corpora 
astricolseque ’) ; and  we  learn  from  Boccaccio  that 
the  last  thirteen  cantos  had  not  yet  been  made 
known  to  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  poet’s 
death.  In  any  case,  it  seems  clear  that  the  Divina 
Commedia  as  a whole,  whenever  it  may  have  been 
begun,  although  the  action  is  relegated  by  a poetic 
fiction  to  the  assumed  date  of  1300,  should  be 
regarded  as  the  work  of  the  last  period  of  the 
poet’s  career,  when  the  failure  of  his  earthly  hopes 
with  Henry  of  Luxemburg  had  transferred  his 
gaze  from  time  to  eternity,  and,  himself  purified 
in  the  fires  of  experience  and  adversity,  he  might 
lawfully  come  forward  as  vir  prcedicans  justitiam, 
‘ to  remove  those  living  in  this  life  from  their 
state  of  misery,  and  to  lead  them  to  the  state  of 
felicity.’ 

Dante’s  primary  source  of  inspiration  for  the 
Divina  Commedia  is  the  actual  life  of  his  own 
times  which  he  saw  around  him,  interpreted  by 
the  story  of  his  own  inner  life.  His  aim  is  to 
reform  the  world  by  a poem  which  should  present 
man  and  Nature  in  the  mirror  of  eternity.  But  he 
has,  inevitably,  his  literary  sources.  While  the 
sixth  book  of  the  JEneid  may  be  called  his  starting- 
point,  Dante  was  probably  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  many  mediaeval  accounts  of  visits  of  a living 
man,  ‘ whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,’  to 
the  other  world,  the  immortals  sccolo,  which,  be.< 
ginning  with  the  Visio  Sancti  Pauli  and  those 
recorded  in  the  Dialogues  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  became  especially  abundant  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  12th  cent.  ; though  the  only  one  that 
has  left  notable  traces  in  the  Divina  Commedia 
is  the  Visio  Tnugdali  of  the  Irish  Benedictine 
Marcus  (1149).  Of  the  Latin  poets,  next  to  Vergil, 
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he  was  most  influenced  by  Lucan,  while  Ovid  and 
Statius  are  his  main  sources  for  classical  myth- 
ology, and  Livy  and  Orosius  for  classical  history. 
Cicero  was  familiar  to  him  from  his  early  man- 
hood ; but  he  shows  surprisingly  little  acquaint- 
ance with  Terence  and  Horace.  The  Latin  versions 
of  Aristotle,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  works  of  St. 
Augustine  permeate  the  poem  with  their  influence. 
He  knew  no  Plato  at  first  hand  (he  was  almost 
completely  ignorant  of  Greek),  save,  perhaps,  the 
Timceus  in  tlie  Latin  version  of  Chalcidius,  but 
there  is  a strong  vein  of  Neo-Platonism  in  the 
poem,  derived  in  part  directly  from  the  pseudo- 
Aristotelian  de  Causis  and  the  Dionysian  writings 
(either  in  the  translation  of  Scotus  Erigena  or 
through  the  medium  of  Aquinas).  Certain  ele- 
ments in  his  thought  came  from  Boethius  and 
St.  Gregory  the  Great,  while,  of  later  mediaeval 
writers,  the  influence  of  St.  Peter  Damian  (esp. 
his  de  Abdicatione  Episcopatus),  of  St.  Bernard, 
and  of  Richard  of  St.  Victor  is  especially  marked. 
Indeed,  the  mystical  psychology  of  the  whole 
poem  is  largely  based  upon  the  de  Prmparatione 
animi  ad  Contemplationem  and  the  de  Contempla- 
tione  of  the  last-named  writer.  Of  the  poet’s 
own  contemporaries,  Albertus  Magnus  and  St. 
Bonaventura  impressed  him  less  than  did  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  the  influence  of  whose  Aris- 
totelian treatises,  his  Summa  contra  Gentiles,  and 
Summa  Theologice,  is  profound  and  all-pervading. 
Recent  investigation  points  to  Dante’s  acquaint- 
ance with  the  mystical  treatises  of  Mechthild  of 
Magdeburg  and  Mechthild  of  Hackeborn,  though 
it  is  questionable  whether  either  of  them  can  be 
identified  with  the  Matelda  of  the  Earthly  Paradise. 
There  is  a certain  element  of  Joachism  in  the 
Divina  Commedia,  but  Dante  was  probably  ac- 
quainted with  the  doctrines  of  the  Abbot  of  Flora 
only  at  second  hand,  in  the  Arbor  Vitce  Crucifixoe 
of  Ubertino  da  Casale  (1305),  which  is  chrono- 
logically the  last  of  the  sources  of  the  poem,  and 
from  which  (together  with  the  life  of  the  Seraphic 
Father  by  St.  Bonaventura,  and,  perhaps,  the 
earlier  legend  by  Thomas  of  Celano)  he  derived 
his  conception  of  the  life  and  work  of  St.  Francis 
in  the  Paradiso. 

The  Divina  Commedia  is  an  allegory  of  human 
life  and  human  destiny,  in  the  form  of  a vision 
of  the  ‘ state  of  souls  after  death  ’ ; it  is  likewise, 
in  the  mystical  sense,  a figurative  representation 
of  the  soul’s  ascent,  while  still  in  the  flesh,  by  the 
three  ways  of  purgation,  illumination,  and  union, 
to  the  fruition  of  the  Absolute  in  that  ‘ half-hour 
during  which  there  is  silence  in  Heaven.’ 

Above  and  around  the  material  universe  is  the 
celestial  rose  of  Divine  Beauty,  flowering  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun  of  Divine  Love,  still  to  be  completed 
by  man’s  correspondence  with  Divine  Grace  ; while 
on  earth — the  threshing-floor  of  mortality — by  use 
or  abuse  of  free-will,  character  is  formed,  and 
human  drama  is  played  out.  The  dual  scheme  of 
the  de  Monarehia  is  transplanted  from  the  sphere 
of  Church  and  Empire  to  the  field  of  the  individual 
soul.  Man,  in  the  person  of  Dante,  vainly  attempts 
to  escape  from  the  dark  wood  of  alienation  from 
truth,  and  is  barred  by  his  own  vices  from  the 
ascent  of  the  delectable  mountain  (felicity,  or, 
perhaps,  knowledge  of  self) ; but  Vergil,  repre- 
senting human  philosophy  inspired  by  reason, 
guides  him  through  the  nine  circles  of  Hell  (reali- 
zation of  the  nature  and  ell'ects  of  sin),  and  up  the 
seven  terraces  of  Purgatory  (setting  love,  the  soul’s 
natural  tendency  to  what  is  apprehended  as  good, 
in  order,  and  purifying  the  soul  from  the  stains 
still  left  after  conversion)  to  the  Earthly  Paradise, 
which  in  one  sense  is  the  hajipy  state  of  a good 
conscience,  and  in  another  the  life  of  Eden  regained 
by  the  purgatorial  pains.  This  life  is  personified 


in  Matelda,  the  realization  of  Leah,  who,  in  the 
mystical  system  of  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  sym- 
bolizes ‘ affection  inflamed  by  Divine  inspiration, 
and  composing  herself  to  the  norm  of  justice.’ 
Then  the  soul  can  rightly  comprehend  the  history 
of  Church  and  State,  as  represented  in  the  allegori- 
cal pageant,  and  is  prepared  for  a further  illumina- 
tion. Beatrice,  symbolizing  the  Divine  Science  as 
possessing  Itevelation,  thence  uplifts  the  poet 
through  the  nine  moving  heavens  of  successive 
preparation,  corresponding  to  the  nine  angelic 
orders,  into  the  true  Paradise,  the  timeless  and 
spaceless  empyrean  heaven  of  heavens,  where  her 
place  is  taken  by  St.  Bernard,  type  of  the  loving 
contemplation  in  which  the  eternal  life  of  the  soul 
consists  ; and,  after  the  impassioned  hymn  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  jjlaced  upon  Bernard’s  lijis,  the 
poem  closes  in  the  momentary  actualizing  of  the 
soul’s  entire  capacity  of  knowing  and  loving,  when 
desire  and  will  move  in  harmony  with  ‘ the  Love 
that  moves  the  sun  and  the  other  stars,’  in  an 
anticipation  of  the  Beatific  Vision  of  the  Divine 
Essence. 

In  describing  the  ‘ spiritual  lives  ’ of  Hell,  Purga- 
tory, and  Paradise,  Dante  has  given  a summary, 
illumined  by  imagination  and  kindled  by  passion, 
of  all  that  is  permanently  significant  in  the  life 
and  thought  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  is  throughout 
harking  back  to  a primitive  ideal  of  Christianity, 
freed  from  the  corruptions  and  accretions  of  the 
subsequent  centuries.  Under  the  tree  of  an 
Enqjire  renovated  by  the  power  of  the  Cross, 
Revelation  is  seated  on  the  bare  gxound  as 
guardian  of  the  chariot  of  the  Church,  with  no 
attendants  save  the  theological  and  moral  virtiies, 
who  bear  nought  save  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  But  the  ideal  is  never  realized,  because, 
side  by  side  with  the  conquest  of  the  world  by 
Christianity,  had  come  the  conquest  of  the  Church 
by  the  world.  The  alleged  donation  by  Con- 
stantine of  wealth  and  territory  to  the  Papacy  is 
for  Dante  the  turning-point  in  history,  and  the 
primal  cause  of  the  failure  of  Christianity,  which 
was  bearing  such  bitter  fruit  in  the  corruption  of 
mankind.  The  supremely  significant  event  of  his 
own  century  is  thus  the  rise  of  St.  Francis,  and  his 
marriage  with  Lady  Poverty,  as  the  first  attempted 
return  to  the  ideal  of  Christianity  that  Christ  had 
left.  This,  in  its  turn,  having  proved  but  a passing 
episode,  the  poet  can  only  look  forward  to  the 
coming  of  the  ileliverer,  the  mysterious  Vcltro,  the 
‘Five  Hundred  Ten  and  Five,’  to  be  sent  from 
God  to  renovate  the  Empire  and  to  reform  the 
Church  by  other  methods.  For  the  rest,  men  at 
all  times  ‘ are  masters  of  their  fate,’  through  the 
supreme  gift  of  free-will,  to  put  violence  upon 
which,  as  Richard  of  St.  Victor  had  said,  ‘ neither 
befits  the  Creator  nor  is  in  the  power  of  the 
creature.’  The  soul  of  man  works  out  its  own 
salvation  or  damnation ; and  the  tr.agic  fact  con- 
sists simply  in  the  soul’s  deliberate  choice  of  evil. 
The  Inferno  departs  less  than  the  other  two  can- 
ticles from  medioeval  tradition  in  its  structure  and 
machinery  ; but  it  is  here  that  the  dramatic  side 
of  D.ante’s  genius  is  especially  displaj'ed.  The 
tragic  impression  is  intensified,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  the  wasted  virtues  of  the  lost  (the  patriotism  of 
Farinata  degli  Uberti,  the  fidelity  of  Piero  delle 
Vigne,  the  scientific  devotion  of  jlrunetto  Latini, 
the  high  conception  of  man’s  origin  and  nature 
that  impels  Ulysses  to  his  last  voyage)  : .and,  on 
the  other,  by  frequent  and  effective  use  of  dramatic 
contrasts  between  the  souls  in  Hell  and  those  in 
Purgatory  or  Paradise  (Francesca  da  Rimini  and 
Piccarda  Donati ; St.  Peter  Celestine  and  King 
Manfred  ; Guido  and  Buonconte  da  Montefeltroj. 
In  the  Purgatorio,  with  its  sunsets  and  starshine, 
its  angel  ministers,  its  allegorical  quest  of  libertjq 
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in  which  the  souls  find  the  very  purgatorial  pains 
a solace  to  be  willingly  undergone,  Dante  breaks 
almost  completely  from  legend  and  theological 
tradition,  and  presents  a conception  of  the  second 
realm  whicli  is  entirely  his  own.  The  Purgatorio 
depends  less  than  the  Inferno  upon  the  splendour 
of  certain  episodes,  though  many  of  these  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  jioem.  It  is  in 
its  sustained  harmony  and  all-pervading  tender- 
ness that  it  makes  immediate  and  universal  appeal 
to  heart  and  mind.  The  noblest  passages  of  the 
Paradiso  are  lyrical  rather  than  dramatic,  and 
there  is  naturally  less  action  and  less  individuali- 
zation of  character.  With  the  exception  of  St. 
Bernard,  who  is  a singularly  vivid  character,  the 
human  aspect  of  the  souls  in  bliss  is  somewhat 
lost  in  the  glory  of  their  state  since  they  have 
become  ‘sempiternal  flames’ — the  suggestion  of 
humanity  being  held  in  abeyance  after  the  third 
sphere  (where  the  stretch  of  the  earth’s  shadow 
is  passed),  until  it  reappears  in  celestial  splendour 
in  the  tenth  heaven.  Notwithstanding  this,  we 
are  sensible  of  no  monotony  in  the  passage  through 
the  higher  spheres ; for  it  is  part  of  the  poet’s 
conception,  worked  out  alike  in  the  allegorical 
imagery  and  in  the  spoken  narratives  of  each 
sphere,  that,  although  each  soul  partakes  supremely 
of  the  Beatific  Vision,  which  is  one  and  the  same 
in  all,  yet  there  are  not  only  grades,  hut  subtle 
difierences  in  the  possession  of  it,  in  which  the 
previous  life  has  been  a factor.  As  Wicksteed 
puts  it,  ‘the  tone  and  colour,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
heavenly  fruition  of  the  blessed  is  affected  by  the 
nature  of  the  moral  warfare  through  which  they 
rose  to  spiritual  victory.’  The  human  interest  in 
the  Paradiso  seems  concentrated  in  such  episodes 
as  the  appearance  of  Piccarda  Donati  and  Dante’s 
colloquy  with  Cacciaguida,  or  the  exquisite  passage 
where  Beatrice,  her  allegorical  office  completed, 
resumes  her  place,  in  the  unveiled  glory  of  her 
human  personality,  in  the  celestial  rose.  The 
mystical  poetry  of  the  Paradiso  is  unsurpassable  : 
above  all,  in  the  closing  canto  it  reaches  a height 
of  spiritual  ecstasy  for  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a parallel  elsewhere  in  modern  literature. 
Shelley  wrote  of  the  Paradiso  that  it  is  ‘a  per- 
petual hymn  of  everlasting  love  ’ ; and  Manning, 
‘ Post  Dantis  paradisum  nihil  restat  nisi  visio 
Dei.’ 

The  metre  in  which  the  Divina  Commcdia  is 
written,  the  terza  rima,  seems  to  have  been 
created  by  Dante  from  the  swventese,  the  Italian 
form  of  the  Provencal  sirventes,  employed  by  the 
troubadours  for  political  or  satirical  compositions 
in  contrast  to  the  statelier  canso,  or  canzone,  of 
love.  His  style  has  the  highest  qualities  of  terse- 
ness, condensation,  variety,  of  intonation,  passion, 
vividness.  The  closely  packed  imagery  is  hardly 
ever  introduced  for  its  own  sake,  but  to  exemplify 
and  clarify  his  meaning.  Even  at  the  heights  of  the 
Paradiso,  he  does  not  shrink  from  uncompromising 
realism  in  his  similes  and  images.  The  beauty 
and  fidelity  of  his  transcripts  from  Nature  are 
likewise  unapproachable.  He  can  render  a com- 
jdete  scene  in  a few  lines,  sometimes  in  a single 
line,  whether  it  be  the  flight  of  birds,  the  trembling 
of  the  sea  at  dawn,  or  the  first  appearance  of  the 
.stars  at  the  approach  of  evening.  ‘Dante’s  eye 
was  free  and  open  to  external  nature  in  a degree 
new  among  poets.  . . . But  light  in  general  is 
liis  sjiecial  and  cliosen  source  of  poetic  beauty  ’ 
(Eliurcl),  Dante,  1901,  i)p.  149, 163).  Dante’s  fidelity 
to  Nature  lias  been  well  compared  with  that  of 
Wordswortli.  And,  when  he  Pirns  from  Nature 
to  tlie  mind  of  man,  ‘his  haunt,  and  the  main 
region  of  his  song,’  no  such  revealer  of  the  hidden 
thing.s  of  the  sjiirit,  save  Sliake.speare,  lias  ever 
found  utterance  in  poetry. 


3.  Position  and  character. — Dante  is  the  last  poet 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  first  of  the  modern 
world.  He  has  given  perfect  poetical  utterance  to 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  artistically  silent, 
and  has  proved  the  most  influential  interpreter  of 
mediseval  thought  to  the  present  day.  If  it  can  no 
longer  be  said,  without  considerable  reservation, 
that  he  created  the  Italian  language,  or  that  he 
founded  Italian  literature,  it  is  certain  that  he  first 
showed  that  modern  literature  in  general  could  pro- 
duce a work  to  rival  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity, 
and  he  first  gave  to  Italy  a national  consciousness. 
His  character  is  reflected  in  his  works  : profoundly 
reverent  to  what  he  deemed  Divinely  ordained 
authority,  but  no  less  enkindled  with  prophetic  fire 
against  the  abuse  and  corruption  of  that  authority, 
whether  in  Church  or  State,  and  absolutely  fearless 
in  his  reforming  zeal ; relentless  in  his  hatred  of 
baseness  and  wickedness,  above  all  in  high  places, 
but  with  a capacity  for  boundless  tenderness  and 
compassion  ; liable  to  be  carried  to  excess,  both  in 
speech  and  in  action,  by  his  impassioned  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness  ; conscious  of  his  own 
greatness,  but  ever  struggling  against  pride,  and 
exalting  humility  above  all  other  virtues ; listen- 
ing for  a while  to  the  song  of  the  antica  strega,  the 
siren  of  the  flesh  (Purg.  xix.  58),  but  borne  up 
‘even  to  the  sphere  of  fire’  by  the  eagle  of  the 
spirit  (Purg.  ix.  30).  The  visionary  experience, 
upon  which  the  whole  Divina  Commedia  is  based, 
was,  it  would  seem,  a sudden  realization  of  the 
hideousness  of  vice  and  the  beauty  of  virtue,  the 
universality  and  omnipotence  of  love,  so  intense 
and  overwhelming  that  it  came  upon  him  with  the 
force  of  a personal  and  special  revelation  ; but  this 
was  not  all ; we  gather  from  the  letter  to  Can 
Grande  that  the  poet  himself  experienced  one  of 
those  contacts  with  the  Divine  attributed  to  the 
great  saints  and  mystics  of  all  creeds — in  which,  as 
George  Tyrrell  puts  it,  the  mind  touches  the  smooth 
sphere  of  the  infinite,  but  is  unable  to  lay  hold 
of  it. 

Literature. — I.  BIOGRAPHY. — Our  earliest  sources  for  the 
life  of  Dante,  in  addition  to  his  own  works  and  a few  extant 
documents,  are  a chapter  in  the  Istorie  Florentine  of  Giovanni 
Villani  (t  1348),  the  Fita  di  Dante  of  Boccaccio  (t  1375),  the 
insignificant  sketch  by  Filippo  Villani  (t  c.  1405),  the  more 
authoritative  and  critical  treatise  of  Leonardo  Bruni  (t  1444), 
and  the  first  commentators.  There  are  ten  14th  cent,  com- 
mentators upon  part  or  the  whole  of  the  Divina  Commedia, 
including  both  Dante’s  sons  and  the  author  of  the  so-called 
Ottimo  Commento,  who  professes  to  have  known  the  poet  jier- 
sonally.  The  most  important  is  Benvenuto  Rambaldi  da 
Imola  (1379-1410),  edited  by  Vernon  and  Lacaita  (Florence,  1887). 
Among  recent  publications  should  be  especially  mentioned  : 
G.  Biagi-Passerini,  Codice  diplomatico  dantesco  (documents, 
in  course  of  publication) ; C.  Ricci,  L’ultimo  rifufo  di  Dante 
Alighieri,  MUan,  1891 ; M.  Scherillo,  Alcwni  capitoli  della 
biografla  di  Dante,  Turin,  1890  ; various  volumes  of  Isidore  del 
Lungo ; Paget  Toynbee,  A Dante  Dictionary,  Oxford,  1898, 
also  Dante  Alighieri,  his  Life  and  Woi'lcs,  London,  1910  ; N. 
Zingarelli,  Dante,  Milan,  1903  (a  work  on  an  exhaustive  scale 
with  full  bibliographies).  For  the  disputed  story  of  the  letter 
of  Frate  Ilario,  cf . Wicksteed-Gardner,  Dante  and  Giovanni 
del  Virgilio,  London,  1902  ; Rajna,  in  Dante  e la  Lunigiana, 
Milan,  1909  ; V.  Biagi,  Un  episodic  celehre  nella  Vita  di  Dante, 
Modena,  1910. 

II.  MINOR  Works.— A critical  edition  is  gradually  being  pro- 
duced by  the  Society  Dantesca  Italiana,  of  which  the  de  Vulgari 
Eloquentia(edi.  Kajna,  Florence,  1896)and  VitaNuova(ed..  Barbi, 
Florence,  1907)  have  appeared.  The  Riine  are  incomplete  and 
unsatisfactory  even  in  E.  Moore's  Tutte  le  Opere  di  Dante,  1894 
(the  ‘ Oxford  Dante,’  which  is  of  the  highest  authority  for  the 
text  of  all  the  other  works).  A more  recent  edition,  Vita  Niwva 
and  Canzoniere,  by  Wicksteed-Okey,  is  in  the  Temple  Classics. 
Michele  Barbi’s  long-promised  edition  of  the  Rime  is  much 
needed.  There  are  critical  editions  of  the  Eclogoe  by  Wicksteed 
(in  Dante  and  Giovanni  del  Virgilio)  and  Albini,  Florence,  1903. 
The  translations  of  the  Latin  Works  (Howell  and  Wicksteed)  and 
of  the  Convivio  (Wicksteed)  in  the  Temple  Classics  are  provided 
with  full  critical  commentaries ; a more  recent  version  of  the 
Convivio  is  by  W.  W.  Jackson  (Oxford,  1909).  For  the  problem 
of  the  de  Aqua  et  Terra,  see  Moore,  Studies  in  Dante  (second 
series,  Oxf.  1899),  and  V.  Biagi's  ed.,  Modena,  1907. 

HI.  Divina  commedia.— T\\o  best  Italian  editions  with  com- 
mentaries are  those  of  Scarfcazzini  (epoch-making,  hut  now  a 
little  out  of  date),  Casini,  and  Torraca  ; of  the  text  with  Eng- 
lish translations  and  notes,  by  A.  J.  Butler,  the  Temple  Classics 
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editors  (Wicksteed,  Oelsner,  Okey),  and  W.  W.  Vernon 
(Readings  . . . chiefly  hosed  on  the  Commentary  of  Benvenuto 
da  Imola,  new  ed.  Lond.  1906-09). 

IV.  SUBSIDIARY  Literatuke.— Hie  reader  must  be  referred 
to  Toynbee’s  Dante  Dictionary  and  the  bibliographies  included 
in  Zingarelli.  Dante  literature  has,  especially  of  late  years, 
assumed  colossal  proportions.  Among  English  works  stand  out 
pre-eminently  the  three  volumes  of  Moore’s  Studies  in  Dante^ 
Toynbee’s  Dante  Studies  and  Researches,  Lond.  1902,  and  Dante 
in  English  Literature,  Lond.  1909.  Church’s  well-known  essay 
still  holds  its  place  as  the  most  suggestive  of  introductions  to  the 
divine  poet.  The  Florentine  quarterly  publication,  II  Bullettino 
della  Sooield  Dantesca  Jtaliana,  is  indispensable  to  students. 

Edmund  G.  Gardner. 

DAPHLA  (DafHa,  Dapla,  Dophla).i— A tribe 
occupying  a section  of  the  Himalaya  lying  N.  of 
the  Darrang  and  Lakhimpur  Districts,  Eastern 
Bengal,  and  Assam.  They  numbered  954  at  the 
Census  of  1901 ; but  the  greater  part  of  the  tribe 
is  found  in  independent  territory  beyond  the 
British  frontier,  whence,  driven  by  famine  or  the 
oppression  of  the  Abors,  they  have  recently  shown 
a tendency  to  migrate  into  the  Darrang  and 
Lakhimpur  Districts.  They  call  themselves  Niso, 
Nising,  or  Bangui,  the  last  name  meaning  ‘men.’ 
According  to  Mackenzie  {Hist,  of  the  Relations  of 
the  Government  with  the  Hill  Tribes  on  the  N.E. 
Frontier  of  Bengal,  541),  Miri,  Daphla,  and  Abor 
(see  Ab/ir,  vol.  i.  p.  33)  are  names  given  by  the 
Assamese  to  three  sections  of  the  same  trilie  in- 
habiting the  mountains  between  Assam  and  Tibet. 

‘Their  principal  crops  are  summer  rice  and  mustard,  maize, 
and  cotton,  sown  in  clearances  made  by  the  axe  or  hoe  in  the 
forest  or  in  the  jung^le  of  reeds.  Their  villages,  usually  placed 
on  or  near  the  banks  of  rivers,  consist  of  a few  houses  built  on 
platforms  raised  above  the  naked  surface  of  the  plain,  present- 
ing a strong  contrast  to  the  ordinary  Assamese  village.  . . . 
Under  the  houses  live  the  fowls  and  pigs  which  furnish  out  the 
village  feasts,  and  the  more  prosperous  villages  keep  herds  of 
buffaloes  also,  though  these  people,  like  so  many  of  the  non- 
Aryan  races  of  Assam,  eschew  milk  as  an  unclean  thing’ 
(Mackenzie,  op.  cit.  641). 

1.  Ethnology. — The  Daphlas  are  probably  con- 
nected with  the  great  Bodo  (q.v.)  or  Bara  race, 
which  includes  the  Kachari,  Kabha,  Mech,  Garo, 
and  Tippera  tribes,  and  they  are  by  origin  Tibeto- 
Buxmans,  who  followed  the  Mon-Anam  from  N.W. 
China  between  the  waters  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang 
and  the  Ho-ang-ho  (Census  Report  Assam,  1901,  i. 
120).  Their  language  is  closely  related  to  that  of 
the  Aka,  Abor-Miri,  and  Mishml  tribes. 

‘ We  know  a good  deal  about  Abor-Miri  and  Dafla.  Robinson 
[JRASBOy  1851,  p.  131]  gave  us  grammars  and  vocabularies  of 
both  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and,  to  omit  mention  of 
less  important  notices,  in  later  times,  Mr.  Needham  has  given  us 
a grammar  of  the  former,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  one  of  the  latter’ 
(G.  A.  Grierson,  Census  Report  India,  1901,  i.  262  f.  ; and  see 
E.  A.  Gait,  Assam  Census  Report,  1891,  i.  184). 

2.  Relations  with  the  British  Government. — 
The  independent  portion  of  the  tribe  has  long  been 
accustomed  to  make  raids  in  British  territory. 
Even  in  1910  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  an 
expedition  against  them.  This  is  due  not  so  much 
to  friction  with  the  British  authorities  as  to 
quarrels  between  the  independent  and  the  settled 
branches  of  the  tribe.  In  1872-3  one  of  these  out- 
breaks occurred  because  the  men  of  the  hills  claimed 
compensation  for  losses  of  life  believed  to  have 
been  caused  by  infection  introduced  from  the  plains. 
On  this  being  refused,  they  raided  British  territory 
and  captured  several  slaves  (Mackenzie,  31). 

3.  Religious  beliefs. — Much  information  regard- 
ing their  religion  has  been  collected  since,  in  1872, 
E.  T.  Dalton  gave  the  first  account  of  them 
(Descriptive  Ethnology  of  Bengal,  36)  : 

‘ I never  heard  of  Dophla  priests,  but  Robinson  says  they  have 
priests  who  pretend  to  a knowledge  of  divination,  and  by 
inspection  of  chickens’  entrails  and  eggs  declare  the  nature  of 
the  sacrifice  to  be  offered  by  the  sufferer  and  the  spirit  to  whom 
it  is  to  be  offered.  The  office,  however,  is  not  hereditary,  and 
it  is  taken  up  or  laid  aside  at  pleasure.  So  it  resolves  itself  into 
this,  that  every  man  can,  when  occasion  requires  it,  become  a 
priest.  Their  religion  consists  of  invocations  to  the  spirits  for 
protection  of  themselves,  their  cattle,  and  their  crops,  and 
sacrifices  and  thank-offerings  of  pigs  and  fowls.  They  acknow- 

1 The  origin  of  the  name,  which,  as  pronounced  in  the 
Lakhimpur  District,  would  be  written  Domphild,  is  unknown. 


ledge,  but  do  not  worship,  one  Supreme  Being,  which,  I 
conceive,  means  that  they  have  been  told  of  such  a Being,  but 
know  nothing  about  him.’ 

During  the  Census  of  1881  (Report,  § 150  ff.  ; 
Mackenzie,  543 ff.)  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
Mikirs  and  Daphlas  worship  Yapum  and  Grom, 
the  latter  the  malignant  spirits  of  the  dead,  the 
former  a sylvan  deity  or  demon,  who  suffices  for 
the  needs  of  everyday  life,  though  in  critical 
conjunctures  some  great  god  has  to  be  gained  over 
by  the  sacrifice  of  a mithan  or  gayal  (Bos  frontalis). 

‘ A hill  Miri  told  me  how  he  had  once,  while  a boy,  actually 
seen  a Yapum.  The  character  of  this  god  is  that  he  lives  in 
trees,  and  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  obey  him.  My  informant 
was  throwing  stones  in  a thicket  by  the  edge  of  a pool,  and 
suddenly  became  aware  that  he  had  hit  the  Yapum,  who  was 
sitting  at  the  foot  of  a tree  in  the  guise  of  an  old  grey-bearded 
man.  A dangerous  illness  was  the  consequence,  from  which 
the  boy  was  saved  by  an  offering  of  a dog  and  four  fowls  made 
by  his  parents  to  the  offended  Yapum,  who  has  since  visited 
him  in  dreams  ’ (Mackenzie,  643). 

They  also  count  the  Sun  among  their  deities ; 
but  their  great  god,  who  must  be  propitiated  by 
the  sacrifice  of  a mithan,  is  Ui  or  W'i,  of  whom  no 
Daphla  cares  to  speak  much  for  fear  of  incurring 
his  displeasure.  His  character  may  be  guessed 
from  the  Assamese  equivalent  of  his  name,  Yom  or 
Yama,  the  Hindu  god  of  death  (ib.  544).  E.  A. 
Gait  (Census  Report  Assam,  1891,  i.  223)  adds  : 

‘ The  general  name  for  God  is  Ui,  but  there  are  also  special 
names  for  each  particular  deity.  Most  of  their  gods  are 
inimical  to  men,  and  have  to  be  propitiated  by  sacrifices.  The 
chief  gods  are  Sonole,  the  god  of  heaven  ; Siki,  who  presides 
over  the  delivery  of  women  ; Vogle  and  Lungte,  who  hurt  men  ; 
and  Yenpu,  who  injures  children.  Then  there  is  Yapum,  the 
god  of  trees,  who  frightens  to  madness  people  who  go  into  the 
forest;  Chili,  the  god  of  water;  Prom,  the  god  of  diseases; 
Sotu,  the  god  of  dumbness ; and  numerous  others.  There  are 
a few  beneficent  deities,  such  as  Pekhong,  the  god  of  breath, 
and  Yechu,  the  goddess  of  wealth.  To  all  these  gods,  sacrifices 
are  offered.  When  a person  is  ill,  a sorcerer  (deondic)  is  called 
in,  and  chants  an  incantation  in  a loud  singsong  voice,  which 
he  sometimes  keeps  up  till  he  works  himself  up  into  a frenzy  of 
excitement.  The  Dallas  believe  in  a future  life,  but  cannot  say 
much  about  it,  except  that  they  expect  to  cultivate  and  hunt 
there.  The  dead  are  buried  in  a sitting  position,  and  a small 
shed  is  put  up  over  the  grave  : in  it  rice  and  drink  are  placed, 
and  a fire  is  kept  burning  for  five  days.  The  mourners  sacrifice 
fowls,  pigs,  and  sometimes  mithun,  the  blood  of  which  is 
sprinkled  over  the  grave  ; the  flesh  they  eat  themselves.’ 

B.  C.  Allen  (Census  Report  Assam,  1901,  i.  46  ff.) 
gives  an  account  of  similar  beliefs  among  the  allied 
tribes  of  this  group — the  creation  legends  of  the 
Mikirs  and  Garos,  and  the  conception  of  the  other 
world  held  by  the  Miris,  Mikirs,  and  Garos. 

Literature.— E.  T.  Dalton,  Descriptive  Ethnology  of  Bengal, 
Calcutta,  1872;  A.  Mackenzie,  Bist.  of  the  Relations  of  the 
Government  with  the  Hill  Tribes  of  the  N.E.  Frontier  of  Bengal, 
Calcutta,  1884 ; Reports  of  the  Census  of  Assam,  1881, 1891, 1901  ; 
B.  C.  Allen,  Gazetteers  of  the  Lakhimpur  and  Darrang  Districts, 
Calcutta,  1905.  yy.  (3rooke. 

DARDS. — The  Dards  are  an  Aryan  race  in- 
habiting the  country  round  Gilgit,  between  Kashmir 
and  the  Hindu  Kush,  and  doum  the  course  of  tlie 
Indus  to  near  where  it  debouches  on  the  plains. 
Colonies  of  the  tribe  are  also  found  farther  east  in 
Baltistan,  where  they  are  known  as  Brokpas,  or 
Highlanders.  Along  with  the  Khos  of  Chitral 
and  the  Hindu  Kush  Kafirs  of  Kaliristan,  Dards 
are  classed  by  the  present  writer  as  descendants 
of  the  Riidchas,  or  ’Ugoipdyoi  of  Sanskrit  writers. 
This  is  not  accepted  by  all  scholars,  but  no  alterna- 
tive has  hitherto  been  suggested.  Although  of 
Aryan  origin,  their  language  cannot  be  classed  as 
either  Indian  or  Iranian,  having  issued  from  the 
parent  stock  after  the  former  branch  had  emigrated 
towards  the  Kabul  Valley,  but  before  the  typical 
characteristics  of  Iranian  speech  had  become  fully 
developed.  They  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iii. 
102-105),  though  not  referred  to  by  their  present 
name.  On  the  other  hand,  Sanskrit  writers  knew 
them  as  Daradas,  and  they  are  the  Derdai  of 
Megasthenes  and  Strabo,  t\m  Daradrai  of  Ptolemy, 
and  the  Dardae  of  Pliny  and  Nonnus.  Most  of 
the  Dards  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Shins,  whose 
headquarters  may  be  taken  as  Gilgit,  and  their 
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language  is  either  Shina  or  some  closely  allied  form 
of  speech.  By  religion,  the  Dards  of  the  present 
day  are  nearly  all  Musalmans,  hut  the  Brokpa 
colonies  in  Baltistan  profess  the  Buddhist  faith  of 
their  neighbours.  It  is  not  known  at  what  period 
the  Muhammadan  Dards  were  converted  to  Islam, 
but,  down  to  the  middle  of  last  century,  when  a 
reformation  Avas  carried  out  by  Nathu  Shah,  the 
Governor  of  Gilgit,  on  behalf  of  the  Sikhs,  it  held 
but  a nominal  sway.  Even  after  Nathu  Shah’s  time 
remains  of  the  old  pre-Islamitic  beliefs  have  sur- 
vived, so  that  many  Dard  practices  are  very  different 
from  those  enjoined  on  the  followers  of  the  Qur’an. 
For  instance,  until  about  eighty  years  ago  the  dead 
were  burnt  and  not  buried,  and  this  custom  lingered 
on  sporadically  down  to  the  last  recorded  instance 
in  1877.  A memory  of  it  still  survives  in  the  light- 
ing of  a fire  by  the  grave  after  burial.  Instead  of 
considering  the  dog  as  unclean,  they  are  as  fond 
of  the  friend  of  man  as  any  Englishman.  The 
marriage  of  first  cousins,  which  is  frequent  among 
true  Musalmans,  is  looked  upon  with  horror  by 
the  purer  tribes  of  Shins  as  an  incestuous  union. 
Although  the  Muhammadan  lunar  calendar  has 
been  introduced,  an  ancient  solar  computation, 
based  on  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  still  exists. 
According  to  Biddulph,  ‘Islam  has  not  yet  [1880] 
brought  about  the  seclusion  of  Avomen,  Avho  mix 
freely  Avith  the  men  on  all  occasions.  Young  men 
and  maidens  of  different  families  eat  and  converse 
together  without  restraint.’  The  levirate  custom 
has  a strong  hold,  and  this  often  leads  to  two 
sisters  being  the  wives  of  the  same  man  simultane- 
ously, though  such  a practice  is  forbidden  by 
Muhammadan  law. 

The  Dards  received  Muhammadanism  from  three 
directions.  From  the  south  {i.e.  Afghanistan) 
came  the  Sunnis,  and  that  branch  of  Islam  is  now 
prevalent  in  Chilas.  From  the  Pamirs  in  the 
north  came  the  Maula’i  sect  (famous  for  its  Avine- 
bibbers),  and  this  doctrine  is  noAv  commonly  held 
north  of  Gilgit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people 
round  Gilgit  and  to  the  south  are  mostly  Shi’ahs 
converted  from  Baltistan. 

On  the  Buddhist  Dards,  or  Brokpas,  of  East 
Baltistan  their  nominal  religion  sits  even  more 
lightly  than  on  their  MusalmSn  fellow-tribesmen 
to  the  west.  The  only  essential  Tibetan  practices 
which  they  have  adopted  seem  to  be  the  dress  of 
the  men  and  the  custom  of  polyandry.  The 
religious  ideas  of  the  Brokpas  were  examined  by 
ShaAv  in  1876,  and  of  late  years  by  A.  H.  Francke, 
Avhose  researches  into  the  ancient  customs  and 
religion  of  the  neighbouring  Ladakh  are  well 
knoAvn.  The  information  gathered  from  these  tAvo 
sources  agrees  closely  Avith  the  traces  of  the  ancient 
Shina  religion  observable  in  other  portions  of  the 
Dard  area,  and  from  the  Avhole  we  get  a fairly  clear, 
if  incomplete,  idea  of  its  general  character. 

According  to  Francke,  the  origin  of  the  Avorld 
is  believed  by  the  Brokpas  to  be  as  folloAvs : ^ 
‘ Out  of  the  Ocean  grew  a meadow.  On  the  meadow 
grew  three  mountains.  One  of  them  is  called  “the 
White-jeAvel  Hill,”  the  second  “the  Red-jeAvel 
Hill,”  and  the  third  “the  Blue-jewel  Hill.”  On 
the  three  mountains  three  trees  grew.  The  first 
is  called  “the  White  Sandal-tree,”  the  second 
“the  Red  Sandal-tree,”  and  the  third  “the  Blue 
Sandal-tree.”  On  each  of  the  trees  grew  a bird, — 
“the  Wild  King  of  Birds,”  “the  House-hen,”  and 
“the  Black  Bird,”  respectively.’ 

Francke  adds : ‘ As  regards  the  system  of  colours,  we  are 
decidedly  reminded  of  the  gLijig  chos^  or  pre-Buddhist  religion 
of  Tibet  (see  oLino  ciios).  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
three  mountains  were  thought  to  exist  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other;  the  lowest  being  the  blue  mountain  and  tree  forniing 
the  Under-world,  the  red  mountain  and  tree  being  in  the  middle 
and  representing  the  Earth,  and  the  uppermost  being  the  white 


mountain  and  tree  forming  the  Land  of  the  Gods.  But  in  other 
respects  the  story  of  the  origin  of  the  world  is  at  variance  with 
the  gLing  chos,  according  to  which  the  world  is  framed  out 
of  the  body  of  a giant,  while  here  it  grows  out  of  the  water,  as  in 
Indian  legends.’ 

Nothing  like  this  cosmogony  has  been  noted  in 
other  Shin  tracts,  and  it  may  be  that  it  has  been 
partly  borroAved  from  Tibet.  At  the  same  time  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  Klumo  or  Naginis,  who  are 
jjrominent  characters  in  the  gLing  chos,  are  also 
met,  under  the  form  of  snakes,  in  Gilgit  tradition, 
and,  according  to  Leitner,  the  earth  is  there  known 
as  the  ‘ Serpent  World.’  * 

From  the  hymn  from  Avhich  Francke  has  culled 
the  preceding  information  he  also  extracts  the 
folloAving  two  names  of  deities,  Yandring  and 
Mandede  Mandeschen.  These  names  are,  at  any 
rate,  not  Tibetan,  and  are  therefore  probably  Dard. 
In  another  prayer,  the  name  Zhuni  occurs  as  that 
of  a house-god.  Mummo,  which  properly  means 
‘uncle,’  stands  in  the  collection  of  hymns  for  the 
‘ uncle  of  the  past,’  i.e.  the  ‘ forefather  ’ or  Adam  of 
the  race,  who  is  also  honoured  almost  like  a god. 

Francke  mentions  Avater,  milk,  butter,  and 
floAver  offerings  as  sacrifices,  and  also  burnt  offer- 
ings of  the  pencil-cedar  (see  beloAv).  Sheep  and 
goats  are  also  offered  to  the  gods,  and  in  one 
song — that  of  the  ibex  hunter — the  hunter  carries 
all  the  necessaries  for  the  offerings  along  AAdth  him 
Avhen  folloAving  his  quarry,  and  after  the  lucky 
shot  they  are  at  once  offered  to  the  gods. 

Farther  west,  we  also  come  across  traces  of 
Buddhism.  A rock-cut  figure  of  the  Buddha  is  stUl 
to  be  seen  in  a defile  near  Gilgit,  and  throughout 
the  Gilgit  and  Astor  valleys,  as  Avell  as  elseAvhere, 
there  can  be  found  ruined  chortens  (q.v.),  whose 
forms  can  even  now  be  distinctly  traced.  One  of 
the  Shin  festivals,  the  Taleni,  Avhich  commemorates 
the  destruction  of  an  ancient  king  Avho  devoured 
his  subjects,^  seems  to  have  a connexion  Avith  a 
similar  festival  among  the  Iranian  fire-Avorshippers 
of  the  Pamirs.  In  neither  case,  however,  can  we 
consider  such  remains  as  part  of  the  true  ancient 
Dard  religion.  They  are  just  as  exotic  as  Islam. 

The  practical  side  of  Dard  religion,  as  distinct 
from  speculative  theories  regarding  cosmogony 
and  the  like,  is  best  described  by  ShaAv  in  his 
account  of  the  Brokpas  (p.  29  ff. ),  Avhich  fully 
agrees  with  the  information  derived  from  other 
sources.  The  real  Avorship  is  that  of  local  spirits 
or  demons,  much  like  the  cult  of  similar  beings  in 
the  neighbouring  Ladakh.  Closely  connected  Avith 
this  Avorship  is  a kind  of  cedar  or  juniper  tree 
(Juniperus  excelsa),  called  in  Shina  chill,  and  by 
the  Brokpas  shukpa.  In  every  village  in  Avhich 
Shins  are  in  a majority  there  is  a sacred  chill  stone, 
dedicated  to  the  tree,  Avhich  is  stUl  more  or  less  the 
object  of  reverence.  Each  village  has  its  own  name 
for  the  stone,  and  an  oath  taken  or  an  engagement 
made  over  it  is  often  more  binding  than  when 
the  Qur’an  is  used.  ShaAv’s  account  of  the  local 
Brokpa  goddess  of  the  vUlage  of  Dah  may  be  taken 
as  a sample : 

‘Her  name  is  Shiring-mo.  A certain  family  in  the  village 
supplies  the  hereditary  officiating  priest.  This  person  has  to 
purify  himself  for  the  annual  ceremony  by  washings  and  fastings 
for  the  space  of  seven  days,  during  which  he  sits  apart,  not  even 
members  of  his  own  family  being  allowed  to  approach  him, 
although  they  are  compelled  during  the  same  period  to  abstain 
from  onions,  salt,  chang  (a  sort  of  beer),  and  other  unholy  food. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  he  goes  up  alone  to  the  rocky  point 
above  the  village,  and,  after  worshipping  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
munity the  deity  who  dwells  there  in  a small  cairn,  he  renews 
the  branches  of  the  “shukpa”  (Juniperus  excelsa)  which  were 
placed  there  the  previous  year,  the  old  branches  being  carefully 
stowed  away  under  a rock  and  covered  up  with  stones,* 

‘ . . . Formerly  the  priest  used  to  be  occasionally  possessed 

1 Leitner,  Dardistan  in  1866,  1886,  and  1893,  p.  50. 

2 It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  all  over  the  Pi&dcha  region 
there  are  traditions  pointing  to  ancient  cannibal  customs  which 
were  put  a stop  to  by  some  hero  or  god.  The  Sanskrit  word 
nldcha  means  ‘ eater  of  raw  flesh.’ 


1 Quoted  from  a private  communication. 
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by  the  demon,  and  in  that  state  to  dance  a devil-dance,  ^ving 
forth  inspired  oracles  at  the  same  time ; but  these  manifesta- 
tions have  ceased  for  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  [written  in 
1876].  The  worship  is  now  simply  one  of  propitiation  inspired 
by  fear,  the  demon  seeming  to  be  regarded  as  an  impersonation 
of  the  forces  of  nature  adverse  to  man  in  this  wild^  mountainous 
country.  Sacrifices  of  goats  (not  sheep)  are  occasionally  offered 
at  all  seasons  below  the  rock,  by  the  priest  only,  on  behalf  of 
pious  donors.  They  talk  of  the  existence  of  the  demon  as  a 
misfortune  attaching  to  their  tribe,  and  do  not  regard  her  with 
any  loyalty  as  a protecting  or  tutelary  deity.  In  each  house 
the  fireplace  consists  of  three  upright  stones  of  which  the  one 
at  the  back  of  the  hearth  is  the  largest,  18  inches  or  2 feet  in 
height.  On  this  stone  they  place  an  offering  to  the  demon 
from  every  dish  cooked  there,  before  they  eat  of  it.  They  also 
place  there  the  firstfruits  of  the  harvest.  Such  is  their  house- 
hold worship.’ 

This  belief  in  demons  is  universal  over  the  Dard 
area.  They  are  called  Yach.  They  are  of  gigantic 
size,  have  each  only  one  eye,  in  the  centre  of  the 
forehead,  and,  when  they  assume  human  shape, 
may  he  recognized  by  the  fact  that  their  feet  are 
turned  backwards.'  They  can  walk  only  by  night, 
and  used  to  rule  over  the  mountains  and  oppose 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  man.  They  often 
dragged  people  away  into  their  recesses,  but,  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Muhammadan  religion,  they 
have  relinquished  their  possessions,  and  only  occa- 
sionally trouble  the  believers.  Their  oath  is  by 
the  sun  [ and  moon,  and  they  are  not  invariably 
malevolent.  On  the  occasion  of  their  weddings 
they  borrow  the  property  of  mankind  for  their 
rejoicings,  and  restore  it  faithfully,  without  the 
lender  being  aware  of  the  loan.  On  such  occasions 
they  have  kindly  feelings  towards  the  human  race. 
The  shadow  of  a demon  falling  on  a person  causes 
madness. 

Fairies,  known  as  Barai,  are  also  common.  They 
are  as  handsome  as  the  demons  are  hideous,  and 
are  stronger  than  they.  They  have  a castle  of 
crystal  on  the  top  of  the  mighty  mountain  of 
Nanga  Parbat,  which  has  a garden  containing  only 
one  tree  composed  entirely  of  pearls  and  coral. 
Although  they  are  capable  of  forming  love-attach- 
ments with  men,  like  Lohengrin  they  have  a secret, 
and  they  never  forgive  the  human  being  who  dis- 
covers it.  Death  is  the  only  possible  recompense 
for  the  indiscreet  curiosity.  They  sometimes  take 
the  form  of  serpents  {Nagas  or,  feminine,  Ndginis), 

While  the  shadow  of  a demon  causes  madness, 
that  of  a fairy  confers  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
Divination  is  still  practised,  in  spite  of  Mvihamma- 
danism.  The  diviner,  or  Dainyal,  is  one  on  whom 
the  shadow  of  a fairy  has  fallen  in  sleep.  When 
performing  his  or  her  office,  the  diviner  is  made  to 
mhale  the  smoke  of  burning  juniper  wood  till  he 
is  insensible.  When  he  revives,  the  neck  of  a 
newly  slaughtered  goat  is  presented  to  him,  and  he 
sucks  the  blood  till  not  a drop  remains.  He  then 
rushes  about  in  a state  of  ecstasy,  uttering  unin- 
telligible sounds.  The  fairy  appears  and  sings  to 
him,  he  alone  being  able  to  liear.  He  then  explains 
her  words  in  a song  to  one  of  the  attendant  musi- 
cians, who  translates  its  meaning  to  the  crowd  of 
spectators. 

Amongst  miscellaneous  customs,  we  must  first 
of  all  mention  the  remarkable  abhorrence  enter- 
tained for  everything  connected  with  a cow  (we 
have  already  remarked  the  fondness  for  dogs).  The 
touch  of  the  animal  contaminates,  and,  though  they 
are  obliged  to  employ  bullocks  in  ploughing,  the 
Dards  scarcely  handle  them  at  all.  They  employ 
a forked  stick  to  remove  a calf  from  its  motner. 
They  will  not  drink  milk  or  touch  any  of  its 
products  in  any  form,  and  believe  that  to  do  so 
causes  madness.  There  is  nothing  of  reverence  in 
this.  They  look  upon  the  cow  as  bad,  not  good, 
and  base  their  abhorrence  on  the  will  of  the  local 

' So  also  in  India.  Compare  the  hoofs  of  the  European  devil 
and  VaeDiable  boitewx.  Whitley  Stokes  tells  of  an  Irish  legend, 
according  to  which  the  devil  could  not  kneel  to  pray,  as  his 
knees  vvere  turned  the  wrong  way. 
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gods.  Marriages  are  celebrated  tvith  much  cere- 
mony, for  an  account  of  which  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Biddulph  (p.  78ft’.).  We  trace  a survival  of 
marriage  by  capture  in  the  bridegroom  setting  out 
for  the  bride’s  liouse,  surrounded  by  his  friends  and 
equipped  with  bow,  arrow,  and  battle-axe.  An 
essential  part  of  the  dress  of  a Sliin  bride  is  a 
fillet  of  cowrie  shells  bound  round  her  head.  When 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  take  their  first  meal 
together,  there  is  a scramble  for  the  first  morsel, 
as  whichever  eats  this  will  have  the  mastery  during 
the  future  wedded  life.  After  the  birth  of  a child 
the  mother  is  unclean  for  seven  days,  and  no  one 
will  eat  from  her  hand  during  that  period.  Ordeal 
by  fire  is  still  practised.  Seven  paces  .are  measured, 
and  a red-hot  axe-head  is  placed  on  the  open  palm 
of  the  accused,  on  which  a green  leaf  h.as  first  been 
spread.  He  must  then  deposit  the  hot  iron  at  the 
place  appointed  seven  p.aces  distant,  and,  should 
any  mark  of  a bum  remain  on  his  hand,  it  is  a 
proof  of  guilt.  Magic  h.as  a prominent  place  in 
Dard  ideas,  and  written  charms  .are  in  great  request. 
They  are  even  attached  to  the  mane  and  forelock 
of  a horse.  They  confer  courage  and  invulnera- 
bility. Certain  springs  are  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  causing  tempests  if  .anything  impure,  such 
as  a cowskin,  is  cast  into  them. 

The  principal  festivals  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  Nos,  in  celebration  of  the  winter  solstice.  The  word 
means  ‘ fattening,’  and  refers  to  the  slaughtering  of  the  cattle, 
fat  after  the  grazing  on  the  pastures,  which  takes  place.  This 
is  necessary  because  the  pastures  have  become  covered  with 
enow,  and  only  sufficient  fodder  is  stored  to  keep  a few  animals 
alive  through  the  winter.  On  the  second  day  the  Talent,  already 
mentioned,  is  celebrated. 

(2)  The  Bazono,  in  celebration  of  the  commencement  of 
spring.  The  sacrifice  is  a siieep,  which  must  be  lean  and  miser 
able.  The  word  means  ‘ leanness.’ 

(3)  The  Aiboi,  which  took  place  in  the  first  week  in  JIarch, 
has  now  fallen  into  desuetude.  It  was  said  to  mark  the  time  for 
pruning  vines  and  the  first  budding  of  the  apricot  trees.  In 
some  respects  it  resembled  tlie  Indian  lloli.  Prominent  features 
were  mock  fighting  amongst  the  men,  and  the  licensed  cudgel- 
ling of  men  by  women.  Its  cessation  is  due  to  the  Musalman 
reform  movement  of  Nathu  Shah. 

(4)  The  Ganoni  celebrated  the  commencement  of  the  wheat 
harvest,  and  is  still  kept  up.  At  dusk  on  the  evening  before 
the  festival,  a member  of  each  household  gathers  a handful  of 
ears  of  corn.  This  is  supposed  to  be  done  secretly.  A few  of 
the  ears  are  hung  over  the  door  of  the  house,  and  the  rest  are 
roasted  next  morning  and  eaten  steeped  in  milk.  The  Dards  of 
the  Indus  Valley  below  Sazin  do  not  observe  this  festival. 

(6)  The  last  festival  of  the  year,  and  the  most  important,  is 
the  Chili,  which  formerly  celebrated  the  worship  of  the  juniper 
tree,  and  marked  the  commencement  of  wlie.at-sowing.  Within 
the  last  eighty  years  the  rites  connected  with  the  tree-worship 
have  ceased,  but  the  ceremonies  connected  with  sowing  are  still 
maintained.  Bonfires  of  chili  wood  are,  howei  er,  still  lit,  and 
the  quantity  of  wheat  to  be  used  in  the  next  day's  sowing  is 
held  over  tlie  smoke. 

It  tvill  have  been  observed  how  frequently  the 
sacred  chill,  or  juniper  tree,  has  been  referred  to 
in  the  foregoing  pages.  In  former  years  tlie  worshiji 
of  tliis  tree  was  performed  with  much  ceremony, 
and  hymns  were  sung  in  its  honour.  In  prayers  to 
it  for  the  fulfilment  of  any  desire,  it  was  addressed 
.as  ‘ The  Dreadful  King,  son  of  tlie  fairies,  who  has 
come  from  far.’  The  chill  stone,  at  the  entrance 
of  every  Shin  village,  has  alre.ady  been  mentioned. 
On  it  ott’erings  to  the  chill  were  placed,  and  from 
it  omens  were  deduced.  A full  account  of  the 
ceremonies  connected  with  its  worship  will  be  found 
in  Biddulph  (p.  lOGll’.). 

To  sum  up.  The  present  writer  has  met  in  none 
of  the  authorities  on  the  D.ard  religion  any  refer- 
ence to  ,a  Supreme  Deity,  corresponding  to  the 
Kafir  Imrd.  In  translations  from  Christian  scriji- 
tures,  the  Musalman  word  ffudd  has  to  be  used 
for  ‘God.’  The  centre  of  the  worshiii  seems  to  be 
the  chili  tree,  .a  mighty  .son  of  the  fairies  ; and  the 
whole  mountain  region  in  which  the  Dards  dwell 
is  peopled  by  spirits,  some  benevolent,  and  some 
malevolent,  probably  personifications  of  the  powers 
of  N.ature,  who  exorcise  .a  constant  iniluence  on 
the  lives  of  the  human  beings  who  dwell  under 
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their  sway.  Most  of  the  worship  is  in  the  form  of 
propitiation  of  the  malevolent  sjjirits,  though  we 
occasionally  find  prayers  addressed  to  the  benevolent 
chill.  Over  the  whole  is  spread  a complex  mist. 
We  see  traces  of  the  Magian  religion  of  Iran ; of 
Buddhism,  left  behind  on  its  way  to  Central  Asia; 
and,  in  modern  times,  Islam,  in  strong  possession. 
The  pure  Dard  religion  has  nothing  in  common 
with  any  of  them.  Attempts  have  been  made,  but 
in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer  entirely  without 
any  justification,  to  connect  it  with  the  religions 
of  India,  and  (with  better  reason)  with  the  ancient 
gLing  chos  religion  of  Tibet.  It  is  a pure  Nature- 
religion  of  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  people, 
dwelling  in  a barren  land,  amidst  the  highest 
mountain  ranges  in  the  world.  The  languages  of 
the  Pikacha  people,  of  which  the  Dard  languages 
form  an  important  group,  are,  as  has  been  stated, 
something  between  Indian  and  Iranian,  and  one  of 
their  most  characteristic  marks  is  the  wonderful 
way  in  which  they  have  preserved  ancient  Aryan 
forms  of  speech  almost  unchanged  down  to  the 
2n’esent  day.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Dard 
religion.  It  retains  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  oldest  form  of  Aryan  religion  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  There  is  the  same  adoration 
of  a s])ecial  islant  (in  the  Vedas  the  smna,  and 
amongst  the  Dards  the  chill),  and  the  same  wor- 
ship, mixed  with  terror,  of  the  personilied  powers 
of  Nature. 

Literature. — F.  Drew,  The  Jummoo  and  Kashmir  Terri- 
tories,  London,  1875  ; G.  W.  Leitner,  2'he  Languages  and  Races 
of  Dardistan,  Lahore,  1877,  also  the  same  writer’s  Dardistan  in 
1866,  1886,  arid  1893,  Woking,  no  date ; J.  Biddulph,  Tribes  of 
the  Hindoo  Koosh,  Calcutta,  1880  ; R.  B.  Shaw,  ‘ Stray  Arians 
in  Tibet,’  JRASBe.  (1878),  vol.  xlvii.  part  i.  p.  26  ff.;  A.  H. 
Francke,  Ladakhi  Songs  (privately  printed,  Leipzig),  4th  series 
(contains  Dard  songs,  including  a cosmogony). 

Geoege  a.  Geieeson. 
DARKNESS.— See  Light  and  Daekness. 

DARSANA. — The  term  clarkana,  the  literal 
meaning  of  which  is  ‘ seeing,’  ‘ sight,’  is  more 
usually  emp)loyed  in  Sanskrit  literature  with  a 
derivative  or  metajihorical  significance,  as  ‘ in- 
sight,’ ‘ jierception,’  i.c.  mental  or  spiritual  vision. 
It  is  thus  at  once  expressive  of  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  and  fundamental  thoughts  of  Indian 
p)hilosojihy — the  meditative  and  mystical  attitude 
of  mind  which  frames  for  itself  an  idealistic  con- 
ception of  the  universe ; e.g.  Manu,  vi.  74  : 

‘ He  who  is  possessed  of  true  insight  (daHaiiasampanna)  is  not 
bound  by  deeds, 

But  the  man  destitute  of  insight  {darianena  vihlna)  is  involved 
in  the  cycle  of  existence.’ 

The  word  is  also  used  of  the  vision  of  sleep,  a 
dream  or  dreaming,'  wherein  the  mind  jierceives 
and  learns  independently  of  the  exercise  of  the 
bodily  senses. 

Thus  dar&ana  is  thought,  percejition  in  general, 
the  a])plication  of  the  mental  faculties  to  abstract 
conditions  and  jiroblems ; and  ultimately  denotes 
thought  as  crystallized  and  formulated  in  doctrine 
or  teaching— the  formal  and  authoritative  utter- 
ance of  the  results  to  which  the  mind  has  attained.^ 
In  this  sense  it  is  practically  equivalent  to  ^dstra. 

As  a technical  term,  darkma  is  applied  to  the  six 
recognized  systems  of  Indian  philosofdiy,  which 
give  many-sided  exju-ession  to  Indian  thought  in 
its  widest  and  most  far-reaching  developments. 
These  form  the  six  dariunas,  systems  of  thought 
and  doctrine  jHoperly  so  callecl,  viz.  the  Purva- 
and  U Itara-mnndmsd  (tlie  latter  more  usually 
known  as  the  Vedanta)  ; the  Scmlchya  and  Yoga  ; 
(he  Nydya  and  Vaiiekka.  Of  these,  the  lirst 
consists  Plainly  of  exjilanation  and  comment  on  the 
ritual  texts  of  the  Veda,  while  the  .second  expounds 
the  widely  known  speculative  and  idealistic  fihilo- 
) c.g.  II « fin.  1285. 

2 e.g.  Mali(i.l)kdrata,\V\.  11045.  SnstradarUn  is  one  who  has 
iii.siglit  into,  intuitive  iierceiition  of,  the  meaning  of  the  idalras. 


Sophy  of  India.  The  third  and  fourth  are  nearly 
related  to  one  another ; and  of  these  the  ancient 
Sahkhya  formulates  a materialistic  theory  of  the 
universe,  which  the  Yoga— in  its  essential  elements 
equally  ancient— then  takes  up  and  interprets  in  a 
theistic  sense.  The  Nyuya  and  Vaiksika  are  not 
systems  of  philosojihy  at  all  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  term  ; the  former  treats  of  logic  and 
literary  criticism,  the  latter  of  natural  philosophy 
and  the  jihysical  constitution  of  the  universe.  The 
precise  date  at  which  these  systems  originated  or 
were  lirst  reduced  to  order  and  -writing  is  unknown  ; 
they  represent,  however,  the  outcome  and  final 
residue  of  Indian  thought  and  speculation,  extend- 
ing jirobably  over  many  centuries. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  six  do.rkinas 
contain  all  that  the  mind  of  ancient  India  con- 
ceived, or  to  which  these  early  thinkers  endeavoured 
to  give  exjiression.  It  would  seem  jirobable,  how- 
ever, that,  Avhile  much  has  been  lost,  and  the  extant 
treatises  are  often  fragmentary,  enigmatic,  highly 
ligurative,  and  difficult  of  interpretation,  there  has 
been  jireserved  in  the  darsanas,  and  in  the  tradi- 
tional and  literary  sources  upon  which  they  have 
drawn,  the  best  that  India  had  to  give  of  specula- 
tion and  thought  upon  the  problems  and  conditions 
of  life.' 

A somewhat  similar  word  is  tarka,  ‘ investiga- 
tion,’ ‘ inquiry,’  ‘ discussion,’  which  also  in  course 
of  time  was  used  to  denote  the  science  or  system 
which  was  its  outcome  and  fruit.  It  was  then 
later  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  dar&ana, 
specifically  of  the  recognized  philosojihical  systems. 
The  former  term,  however,  seems  never  to  have 
obtained  the  same  degree  of  acceptance  or  currency 
as  the  latter,  which  in  the  usage  of  writers  of  all 
periods  was  the  ordinary  and  appropriate  designa- 
tion of  the  six  systems  to  which  alone  orthodox 
rights  and  authority  were  secured. 

A.  S.  Geden. 

DARWINISM. — It  has  become  customary  to 
give  the  title  of  ‘ Darwinism  ’ to  that  particular 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  which  is 
associated  with  the  name  of  Darwin  (1809-1882), 
and  which  began,  in  1859,  with  the  publication  in 
England  of  his  Origin  of  Species.  The  central 
feature  of  this  development  of  thought  has  been 
the  conception  of  evolution  as  the  result  of  Natural 
Selection  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  It  has 
caused  so  great  a change  in  the  general  tendencies 
of  knowledge  that  Romanes  probably  did  not  ex- 
aggerate the  effects  when  he  described  them  to  be 
without  parallel  in  the  past  history  of  mankind. 
Nearly  all  the  departments  of  thought  related  to 
the  subject  of  religion  and  ethics  have  felt  the 
effects  of  the  revolution. 

At  first  sight  the  Origin  of  Species  accomplished 
nothing  in  itself  very  remarkable.  The  theory  of 
evolution  had  long  been  in  the  air.  While  the 
conception  of  continuous  development  in  the 
universe  had  come  down  to  us  from  the  Greeks, 
the  modernized  and  scientific  theory  of  it  had 
become  a commonplace  of  knowledge  by  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century.  Kant’s  nebular  hypothesis, 
further  developed  by  Laplace  and  Herschel,  had 
familiarized  the  world  with  the  idea  of  development 
as  applied  to  the  physical  universe.  In  Geology, 
workers  like  Murchison  and  Lyell  had  brought 
home  to  men’s  minds  the  same  concejition  in  con- 
nexion with  the  history  of  the  earth.  Even  in  the 
biological  sciences  the  idea  of  continuous  de- 
veloimient  by  the  modification  of  existing  tyjies 
was  strongly  represented  by  Lamarck  and  many 
other  distinguished  scientists.  But  before  Darwin 
all  these  sejiarate  developments  lacked  vitality. 
In  the  last  resort  they  rested  largely  on  theory. 

1 For  the  literature  and  detailed  expositions  ol  the  six  systems 
set  the  separate  articles  Vedanta,  etc. 
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In  particular,  the  idea  of  the  evolution  of  life 
by  gradual  modification  was  unsupported  by  any 
convincing  argument  drawn  from  facts  and  evi- 
dence furnished  by  the  existing  conditions  of  life. 
The  most  characteristic  position  was  that  which 
had  been  reached  in  Biology.  Controversy  turned 
upon  the  meaning  of  species.  These  were  held 
to  be  permanent  and  immutable.  While  it  was 
admitted  that  there  might  be  a certain  amount  of 
small  variation  of  forms,  species  were  considered 
to  represent  special  acts  of  creation  at  various  times 
in  the  past  history  of  the  earth.  Among  the 
leading  representatives  of  the  biological  sciences, 
liermanence  of  species  was  the  accepted  view. 
Down  to  the  publication  of  the  Origin  of  Species, 
said  Darwin, 

‘all  the  most  eminent  living  naturalists  and  geologists  dis- 
believed in  the  mutability  of  species.  ...  I occasionally  sounded 
not  a few  naturalists,  and  never  happened  to  come  across  a 
single  one  who  seemed  to  doubt  about  the  permanence  of 
species  (Z/t/«  and  Letters,  ch.  ii.  [vol.  i.  p.  87  in  1887  ed.]). 

Lamarck’s  theory,  by  which  he  accounted  for 
divergence  of  types  by  the  accumulation  of  the 
inherited  effects  of  use  and  disuse  of  organs,  was 
ridiculed.  Cuvier  had  become  the  representative 
of  prevailing  opinion,  according  to  which  the  past 
history  of  life  was  one  of  constant  cataclysms  and 
of  constantly  recurring  creations.  Finally,  this 
scientific  view  was  powerfully  reinforced  by  all  the 
indefinite  authority  of  general  and  popular  opinion, 
which  took  its  stand  on  a literal  interjjretation 
of  the  Hebrew  account  of  creation  in  six  days, 
contained  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

It  was  into  these  intellectual  conditions  that  the 
doctrine  of  organic  evolution  by  Natural  Selection 
was  launched  by  Darwin  in  1859.  The  distinctive 
feature  of  the  doctrine  of  development  which  it  put 
forward  was  that  it  accounted  for  the  evolution  of 
life  by  the  agency  of  causes  of  exactly  the  same 
kind  as  are  still  in  progress.  It  exhibited  modifica- 
tion and  progress  in  life  as  the  result  of  the  process 
of  discrimination  always  going  on  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  It  was  by  formulating  the  concep- 
tion of  this  kind  of  ‘ Natural  ’ Selection  as  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  transmutation  of  species 
is  effected,  and  then  by  supplying  in  the  Origin  of 
Species  an  enormous  and  well-organized  body  of  facts 
and  evidence  in  support  of  it,  that  Darwin  instantly 
converted  scientific  opinion  and  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing the  doctrine  of  evolution  towards  a new  horizon. 

The  theory  of  the  mechanism  of  Natural  Selection 
formulated  by  Darwin  was  extremely  simple. 

‘ There  is,’  he  said,  ‘ no  exception  to  the  rule  that  every  organic 
being  naturally  increases  at  so  high  a rate,  that,  if  not  destroyed, 
the  earth  would  soon  be  covered  by  the  progeny  of  a single  pair  ’ 
{Origin  of  Species,  oh.  iii.  [p.  79  in  1909  ed.)). 

This  tendency  to  increase  beyond  the  conditions 
of  existence  is  accompanied  by  an  inherent  tendency 
in  every  part,  organ,  and  function  of  life  to  vary. 

‘As  many  more  individuals  of  each  species  are  born  than 
can  possibly  survive,  and  as,  consequently,  there  is  a frequently 
recurring  struggle  for  existence,  it  follows  that  any  being,  if  it 
vary  ...  in  any  manner  profitabie  to  itseif,  under  the  complex 
and  sometimesvarying  conditions  of  life,  will  have  a better  chance 
of  surviving,  and  thus  be  naturally  selected.  From  the  strong 
principle  of  inheritance,  any  selected  variety  will  tend  to  pro- 
pagate its  new  and  modified  form  ’ {ib. , Introd.  [p.  6 in  1909  ed.  ]). 

This  is  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  It  presented  the  whole  succession 
of  life  as  a theory  of  descent  from  simpler  forms, 
under  the  stress  of  the  process  of  competition  for 
the  conditions  of  existence. 

The  far-reaching  effect  produced  by  the  publica- 
tion of  tlie  Origin  of  Species  and  by  Darwin’s  theory 
of  Natural  Selection  was  undoubtedly  due  to  two 
main  causes.  Tlie  first  of  these  was  the  immediate 
illumination  which  it  threw  on  some  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  the  special  sciences  which  were 
most  closely  concerned.  This  has  been  often  dis- 
cussed, and  its  character  and  tendencies  are  now 
well  understood.  The  second  cause  was  the 


character  of  the  impression  which  the  doctrines 
produced  on  the  general  mind.  The  nature  of  this 
impression  is  much  less  clearly  understood.  It  is, 
however,  in  this  second  relationship  that  the  full 
and  more  lasting  significance  of  Darwinism  has  to 
be  appreciated. 

The  general  mind  almost  from  the  beginning 
perceived  with  sure  instinct,  and  far  more  distinctly 
than  the  representatives  of  the  special  sciences 
concerned,  the  reach  of  the  theories  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  which  Darwin  had  brought  such  a 
convincing  array  of  evidence.  It  appeared  to 
many  at  first  as  if  the  whole  scheme  of  order  and 
progress  in  the  world  was  now  presented  as  the 
result  of  a purely  mechanical  process.  The  inter- 

osition  of  mind  or  of  Divine  agency  appeared  to 

e excluded.  Man  himself  seemed  to  be  deposed 
from  the  place  he  had  occujded  in  all  previous 
schemes  of  creation.  It  was  true,  indeeci,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  that  before  Darwin  tlie  idea  of  a 
continuous  development  in  the  physical  and  biologi- 
cal worlds  alike  had  inspired  speculations  in  many 
quarters ; but  this  conception,  being  rejected  by 
current  opinion,  had  left  no  permanent  impression 
on  the  general  mind.  It  was  not  until  Darwin’s 
work  appeared,  Sir  William  Huggins  affirmed  in 
his  Presidential  address  to  the  Boyal  Society  in 
1905,  that  the  new  evidence  was  perceived  by 
scientific  opinion  to  be  overwhelming  in  favour  of 
the  view  that  man  is  not  an  independent  being,  but 
is  the  outcome  of  a general  and  orderly  evolution. 

At  the  first  presentation,  therefore,  of  Darwin’s 
theories  popular  attention  became  fixed,  with  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  concentration,  on  tlie 
nature  of  the  destructive  changes  which  the 
doctrine  seemed  to  involve  in  the  ideas  which  had 
hitherto  heen  closely  associated  with  prevailing 
religious  beliefs.  The  most  familiar  ide.a.‘i  of  the 
system  of  religion  which  had  for  generations  held 
the  Western  mind  seemed  to  have  had  their 
foundation  removed.  Instead  of  a world  created 
for  man  in  six  days  of  twenty-four  hours  each,  men 
saw  a history  of  development  stretcliing  aw.ay 
back  for  ages  and  ajons  into  the  past.  Instead 
of  a being  standing,  by  special  creation,  independent 
and  alone,  as  he  had  previously  been  conceived, 
man  was  presented  now  as  but  the  last  link  in  a 
process  of  evolution.  With  Lyell’s  extension  of 
the  conception  of  time  in  geology  and  Darwin’s 
extension  of  the  conception  of  evolution,  the  old 
order  in  thought  seemed  to  have  been  swept  away. 
Sir  William  Huggins  (loc.  ciY.)  graphically  describes 
the  revolution  as  it  apiieared  to  a contemporary 
from  the  standpoint  of  science  : 

‘ The  accumulated  tension  of  scientific  progress  burst  upon 
the  mind,  not  only  of  the  nation,  but  of  the  whole  intelligent 
w'orld,  with  a suddenness  and  an  overwhelming  force  for  which 
the  strongest  material  metaphors  are  poor  and  inadequate. 
Twice  the  bolt  fell,  and  twice,  in  a way  to  which  history 
furnishes  no  parallel,  the  opinions  of  mankind  may  be  said  to 
have  been  changed  in  a day.  Changed,  not  on  some  minor 
points  standing  alone,  but  each  time  on  a fundamental  position 
which,  like  a keystone,  brought  down  with  it  an  arch  of 
connected  beliefs  resting  on  long.cherished  ideas  and  prejudices. 
What  took  place  was  not  merely  the  acceptance  by  mankind 
of  new  opinions,  but  complete  inversions  of  former  beliefs, 
involving  the  rejection  of  view's  which  had  grown  sacred  by 
long  inheritance.’ 

The  new  doctrine  seemed,  in  short,  to  gather  up 
into  a focus  the  meaning  of  a number  of  develoji- 
ments  long  in  progress  and  revolutionary  in  their 
nature,  the  recognition  of  which  in  their  due  place 
and  importance  had  long  been  resisted  in  Western 
thought.  It  seemed  to  give  cumulative  expression 
to  intellectual  tendencies  which,  since  tlie  period 
of  the  Kenaissance,  had  struggled  .against  the  over- 
jiowering  weight  of  accepted  .and  often  intolerant 
religious  beliefs.  'Ilie  lirst  condition,  therefore, 
was  a kind  of  intellectual  Saturnalia.  The  effects 
were  felt  far  and  wide,  at  almost  every  centre  of 
learning,  and  in  almost  every  department  of  thought. 
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pliilosophy,  and  religion.  Huxley  in  England, 
Kenan  in  France,  Haeckel  in  Germany,  were 
representatives  of  one  aspect  of  a movement  of 
which  Darwin  in  biology,  Tyndall  in  physics,  and 
Grant  Allen  in  popular  science  represented  another. 
Most  extravagant  conceptions  became  current  even 
in  circles  of  sober  and  reasoned  opinion.  Religious 
beliefs  were  said  to  have  been  so  far  shaken  that 
their  future  survival  was  assumed  as  the  object  of 
pious  hope  rather  than  of  reasoned  judgment.  They 
were,  according  to  Renan,  destined  to  die  slowly 
out,  undermined  by  primary  instruction  and  by 
the  predominance  of  a scientific  over  a literary 
education,  or,  more  certainly  still,  according  to 
Grant  Allen,  to  be  entirely  discredited  as  grotesque 
fungoid  growths  which  had  clustered  round  the 
thread  of  primitive  ancestor-worship. 

The  deepest  effects  of  the  movement  were  felt 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  and  this  for 
reasons  to  which  still  other  causes  contributed. 
When  Darwin  published  the  Origin  of  Species,  the 
resemblance  which  the  doctrine  of  Natural  Selec- 
tion, making  for  progress  through  the  struggle  for 
existence,  bore  to  the  doctrines  which  had  come  to 
prevail  in  business  and  political  life  was  recognized. 
Almost  every  argument  of  the  Origin  of  Species 
appeared  to  present  a generalized  conception  of 
the  far-reaching  eft'ectiveness  of  competition. 
Darwin  lifted  the  veil  from  life  and  disclosed  to 
the  gaze  of  his  time,  as  prevailing  throughout 
Nature,  a picture  of  the  self-centred  struggle  of 
the  individual,  ruthlessly  pursuing  his  own  interests 
to  the  exclusion  in  his  own  mind  of  all  other 
interests  ; and  yet  unconsciously  so  pursuing  them 
— as  it  was  the  teaching  of  the  economics  of  the 
day  that  the  individual  pursued  them  in  business 
— not  only  to  his  own  well-being,  but  to  the 
progress  and  order  of  the  Avorld. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  crudities  of 
conception  which  prevailed  in  such  inflamed  and 
excited  conditions  of  thought  were  carrying  men 
altogether  beyond  the  positions  which  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  involved.  It  also  became  gradually 
evident,  as  these  first  impressions  were  lived 
through,  that  the  acceptance  of  the  evolutionary 
faith  implied  conclusions  which  were  not  only 
different  in  kind,  but  more  significant,  more 
striking,  and  even  more  revolutionary — although 
in  quite  a different  sense — than  those  which  the 
first  Darwinians  contemplated. 

Those  who  had  realized  the  depth  and  reality  of 
the  spiritual  hold  of  religion  on  the  human  mind, 
perceived  from  the  beginning  how  superficial  were 
judgments  like  that  quoted  from  Renan,  to  the 
effect  that  religious  systems  had  no  place  in  the 
future  development  of  the  race.  But  it  was  when 
the  subject  came  to  be  approached  in  the  light  of 
the  evolutionary  doctrine  itself  that  the  true 
nature  of  the  situation  became  apparent. 

The  Darwinian  doctrine  of  biological  evolution 
had  centred  in  the  principle  of  utility.  Every 
part,  organ,  and  function  had  its  meaning  in  the 
stress  out  of  which  types  and  races  had  come. 
Nothing  had  come  into  existence  by  chance,  or 
without  correspondence  with  environment.  The 
consistent  labour  of  all  the  first  Darwinians  had 
been  to  give  prominence  to  the  necessity  for  the 
establishment  and  reinforcement  of  this  — the 
central  arch  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  by 
Natural  Selection.  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  sanctions  of  faith  and 
experience  must  remain  exactly  what  they  had 
always  been  for  the  religious  life,  the  concept  of 
revolutionary  nature  was  the  explanation  which 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  would  be  itself  bound  to 
give  of  the  jihenomenon  of  religion  in  the  light  of 
its  own  central  principle.  What  was  the  meaning 
of  these  systems  of  religious  belief  which  had  filled 


such  a commanding  place  in  the  social  evolution 
of  man?  To  dismiss  the  x>henomena  as  merely 
meaningless  and  functionless  was,  the  present 
writer  pointed  out,  impossible  and  futile,  in  the 
face  of  the  teaching  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 
They  must  have  some  .significance  to  correspond 
with  the  magnitude  and  the  universality  of  the 
scale  on  which  they  were  represented. 

As  observation  was  carried  from  primitive  man 
to  the  most  advanced  civilization,  the  importance 
of  the  subject  was  not  diminished  but  increased. 
The  history  of  social  development  in  its  highest 
phases  was  largely  the  history  of  a group  of 
Western  peoples  who  have  been  for  many  cen- 
turies the  most  active  and  progressive  nations  of 
the  world.  The  civilization  of  these  peoples  was 
the  most  important  manifestation  of  life  known  to 
us,  first  in  effects  on  the  nations  included  in  it, 
and  now,  to  an  increasing  degree,  through  its  in- 
fluence on  the  development  of  other  peoples  in  the 
world.  This  group  of  Western  peoples  had  been 
held  for  thousands  of  years  in  a system  of  belief 
giving  rise  to  ideas  which  have  profoundly  modified 
their  social  consciousness,  and  the  influence  of  which 
has  saturated  every  detail  of  their  lives.  These 
ideas  had  aflected  the  development  of  the  Western 
nations  at  every  point,  and  had  filled  their  history 
with  the  intellectual  and  political  conflicts  to  which 
they  had  given  rise.  They  had  deeply  influenced 
standards  of  conduct,  habits,  ideas,  social  institu- 
tions, and  laws.  They  had  created  the  distinctive 
ethos  of  Western  civilization,  and  they  had  given 
direction  to  most  of  the  leading  tendencies  which 
are  now  recognized  to  be  characteristic  of  it  (cf. 
Civilization).  How  could  it  he  possible  to  dis- 
miss from  consideration  the  enormous  phase  of 
human  history  of  which  this  was  an  example,  as 
if  evolutionists  had  no  concern  with  the  causes 
which  had  produced  it  (cf.  Kidd,  Social  Evolution, 
ch.  i.)  ? 

Further  consideration,  therefore,  made  it  evident 
that,  if  the  theory  of  organic  evolution  by  Natural 
Selection  was  to  be  accepted  in  human  society,  it 
would  have  to  be  accepted,  like  any  other  principle 
in  Nature,  without  any  reservation  whatever.  It 
would  be  necessary,  accordingly,  to  seek  for  the 
function  of  religious  belief  in  the  evolution  of 
society  on  a scale  proportionate  to  the  magnitude 
of  its  manifestations. 

Throughout  the  forms  of  life  below  human 
society,  the  stress  through  which  Natural  Selection 
operated  was  that  of  the  struggle  for  existence 
between  individuals.  But  in  human  history  the 
fact  upon  which  attention  had  to  be  concentrated 
was  that  we  were  watching  the  integration  of  a 
social  type.  It  was  the  more  organic  social  type 
which  was  always  winning.  The  central  feature 
of  the  process  was  that  it  rested  ultimately  upon 
mind,  and  implied  the  subordination  of  the  in- 
dividual, over  long  tracts  of  time,  to  ends  which 
fell  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  individual’s  own 
consciousness.  Correspondence  with  environment 
in  the  case  of  human  evolution,  therefore,  involved 
projected  efficiency.  It  was  a process  of  mind. 
If  we  were  to  hold  the  process  of  evolution^  as  a 
mechanical  one  with  no  spiritual  meaning  in  it, 
there  would  be  no  rational  sanction  whatever  for 
the  individual  to  subordinate  himself  to  it.  The 
race  was  destined,  therefore,  under  the  process 
of  Natural  Selection,  to  grow_  more  and  more 
religious.  The  ethical,  philosophical,  religious,  and 
spiritual  conceptions  which  were  subordinating 
man  to  the  larger  meaning  of  his  own  evolution 
constituted  the  principal  feature  of  the  world’s 
liistory,  to  which  all  others  stood  in  subordinate 
relationship. 

As  the  early  Darwinians  liave  continued  to 
struggle  with  the  laws  and  principles  of  the  stress 
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of  existence  between  individuals  enunciated  in  the 
Origin  of  Species,  and  as  it  has  become  increasingly 
evident  that  the  application  of  the  law  of  Natural 
Selection  to  human  society  involves  a first-hand 
consideration  of  all  the  problems  of  mind  and 
philosophy,  a remarkable  feature  of  the  situation 
has  presented  itself.  This  has  consisted  in  the 
extremely  limited  number  of  minds  of  sufficient 
scope  of  view  and  training  to  enable  them  to 
deal  with  the  new  and  larger  problems  that  have 
arisen.  The  exponents  of  philosophy,  untrained 
in  the  methods  of  science  and  largely  unacquainted 
with  its  details,  have  necessarily  continued  to  be 
without  a fully  reasoned  perception  of  the  enormous 
importance  of  the  Darwinian  principles  of  evolu- 
tion in  their  own  subject.  The  biologists,  on  the 
other  hand,  continuing  to  be  immersed  in  the  facts 
of  the  struggle  for  existence  between  animals,  have 
in  consequence,  on  their  part,  remained  largely 
unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  social  efficiency 
in  the  evolution  of  human  society.  The  dualism 
which  has  been  opened  in  the  human  mind  in  the 
evolution  of  this  efficiency  has,  in  the  religious 
and  ethical  systems  of  the  race,  a phenomenology 
of  its  own,  stupendous  in  extent,  and  absolutely 
characteristic  of  the  social  process.  But  it  remains  a 
closed  book  to  the  biologist,  and  the  study  of  it  he 
is  often  apt  to  consider  as  entirely  meaningless. 
The  position  has,  therefore,  most  unusual  features. 

Darwin  made  no  systematic  study  of  human 
society.  But,  where  he  approached  the  subject 
in  tbe  Origin  of  Species,  it  was  to  disclose  the 
bewilderment  produced  on  his  mind  in  attempting 
to  apply  the  principles  of  the  individual  struggle 
for  existence  to  social  evolution.  He  seemed  to 
think  that  Natural  Selection  must  be  suspended 
in  civilization  : 

‘We  civilized  men,’  he  said,  ‘do  our  utmost  to  check  the 
rocess  of  elimination  [of  the  weak  in  body  and  mind] ; we 
iiild  asylums  for  the  imbecile,  the  maimed,  and'the  sick  ; wo 
institute  poor  laws  ; and  our  medical  men  exert  their  utmost 
skill  to  save  the  life  of  every  one  to  the  last, moment’  {Descent 
of  Man,  ch.  v.  [p.  1C8  in  1871  ed.]). 

Darwin  thus  exhibited  no  perception  of  the  fact 
that  this  sense  of  responsibility  to  life,  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  advanced  civilization,  is  itself 
part  of  the  phenomenology  of  a larger  principle 
of  Natural  Selection.  That  the  deepening  of  the 
social  consciousness,  of  which  this  develo}>ing 
spiritual  sense  of  responsibility  to  our  fellow- 
creatures  is  one  of  the  outward  marks,  is  of 
immense  significance  as  characteristic  of  the 
higher  organic  efficiency  of  the  social  type  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  was  a meaning  which  seemed 
to  escape  him. 

Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  in  approaching  the  study 
of  human  society  in  his  book  Darwinism  (1889), 
displayed  the  same  inability  to  distinguish  that 
it  is  in  relation  to  the  capital  problems  with  which 
the  human  mind  has  struggled  in  philosophy, 
ethics,  and  religion  that  we  have  the  phenomena 
of  Natural  Selection  in  social  evolution.  The 
qualities  with  which  priests  and  philosoi)hers  are 
concerned,  he  asserted,  were  altogether  removed 
from  utility  in  the  struggle  for  existence  ; and 
he  even  mistakenly  used  the  suggestion  as  an 
argument  in  support  of  religion.  Here  also  the 
fact  in  evidence  was  that  the  naturalist,  with  his 
mind  fixed  on  the  details  of  the  individual  struggle 
for  existence  as  it  takes  place  between  plants  and 
animals,  has  been  altogether  at  a disadvantage, 
both  by  training  and  equipment,  in  attempting 
to  deal  with  the  laws  and  principles  of  socisd 
efficiency.  Huxley  reached  an  almost  equally 
characteristic  contradiction  in  the  Romanes  lecture 
delivered  at  Oxford  in  1893,  in  which  he  attempted 
to  make  a distinction  in  jirinciple  and  meaning 
between  the  social  process  and  the  cosmic  process, 
the  lesson  of  evolution,  like  the  lesson  of  religion, 


being,  of  course,  that  they  are  one  and  the  same. 
Sir  Francis  Galton,  one  of  the  last  and  greatest  of 
Darwin’s  contemporaries,  recently  also  exhibited 
this  characteristic  standpoint  of  aU  the  early 
Darwinians.  He  fiut  forward  claims  for  a new 
science,  ‘Eugenics,’  which  he  has  defined  as  a 
science  which  would  deal  with  all  the  influences 
that  improve  the  inborn  qualities  of  the  race,  and 
would  develop  them  to  the  utmost  advantage  by 
‘scientific  breeding.’  The  list  of  qualities  which 
Galton  proposed  to  breed  from  included  health, 
energy,  ability,  manliness,  and  the  special  apti- 
tudes required  by  various  jirofessions  and  occupa- 
tions. Morals  he  proposed  to  leave  out  of  the 
question  altogether  ‘ as  involving  too  many  hope- 
less difliculties.’  Here  once  more  we  see  the 
difficulty  with  which  the  naturalist  is  confronted 
in  attempting  to  apply  to  human  society  the 
merely  stud  - book  principles  of  the  individual 
struggle  for  existence  as  it  is  waged  among  jilants 
and  animals.  The  entire  range  of  the  problems 
of  morality  and  mind  are  necessarily  ignored. 
The  higher  qualities  of  our  social  evolution,  with 
all  the  absolutely  characteristic  phenomena  con- 
tributing to  the  highest  organic  social  efficiency, 
remain  outside  his  vision. 

We  are  as  yet  only  at  the  beginning  of  this 
phase  of  knowledge.  The  present  remarkable 
situation,  here  of  necessity  only  lightly  referred 
to,  in  which  the  biologists  and  the  philosophers 
remain  organized  in  isolated  camps,  each  with 
the  most  restricted  conception  of  the  nature  and 
imjiortance  of  the  work  done  by  the  other  and 
of  the  bearing  on  its  own  conclusions,  cannot  be 
expected  to  continue.  One  of  the  most  urgent 
needs  of  the  present  time  is  a class  of  minds  of 
sufficient  scope  and  training  to  be  able  to  cover  the 
relations  of  the  conclusions  of  each  of  these  sets 
of  workers  to  those  of  the  other  and  to  the  larger 
science  of  society.  See  also  art.  Evolution. 

Literature. — C.  Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  Descetit  of  Man-, 
Life  and  Letters  of  C/iarles  Danoin,  ed.  F.  Darwin^,  Loud.  1SS7  ; 
A.  R.  Wallace,  Darwinissn,  do.  1SS9  ; B.  Kidd,  Social  LUolu- 
lion,  Lond.  1894,  art.  ‘Sociology,’  in  EDrii;  T.  H.  Huxley, 
Evolution  and  Ethics,  Lond.  1S93.  BENJAMIN  KlDU. 

DASNAMiS.— See  ^aivism. 

DAwOD  B.  'ALi  B.  KHALAF.— Dawud  b, 
'All  b.  Khalaf,  called  al-Zahiri  (with  the  kunya  Abu 
Sulainian),  a jurist  celebrated  as  the  originator 
of  the  Zahiriyya  school  in  Muslim  theology,  was 
born  in  Kiifa,  A.ii.  200  [ = a.d.  815]  (or,  accord- 
ing to  other  authorities,  A.ii.  202  [ = A.D.  817]), 
of  a family  belonging  to  Isfahan.  Among  tlie 
many  eminent  teachers  under  whom  he  studied 
in  his  youthful  travels  were  two  of  the  leading 
theologians  of  Islam,  viz.  Ishaq  b.  Rahawaih 
(tA.H.  233  [ = A.D.  847])  of  Nisabur,  with  whom 
he  enjoyed  personal  relations  of  the  most  intimate 
character,  and  Abu  Thaur  (Ibrahim  b.  Khalid)  of 
Baghdad  (fA.H.  240  [ = A.D.  854]).  Having  com- 
pleted his  career  of  study,  he  settled  in  Baghdad, 
where  he  soon  established  a great  reputation,  and 
began  to  attract  pupils  in  large  numbers.  His 
audience,  in  fact,  commonly  numbered  about  400, 
and  included  even  scholars  of  establislied  reimte. 
At  this  time  Baghdad  possessed  another  teacher 
of  renown,  Ahmad  b.  HAnbal  (tA.ii.  241  [ = A.D. 
855]),  the  Nestor  of  ultra-conservative  orthodoxy, 
whose  name  is  borne  by  the  Hanbalitic  party. 
Dawud  sought  to  come  into  friendly  relations  with 
Ahmad,  but  all  Ids  adv'ances  were  repelled,  as  he 
lay  under  the  suspicion  of  having  affirmed,  while 
at  Nisilbur,  that  the  Qur’an  -was  a created  work — 
a doctrine  w hich  Ahmad  had  attacked  with  great 
vigour  and  at  heavy  personal  cost.  It  was  even 
said  that  Dawuil  had  been  puidshed  for  his  error 
by  Ishaq  b.  Rahawaih.  Though  Dawud  met 
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these  allegations  with  a distinct  denial,  Ahmad 
still  refused  to  receive  him  ; nor  was  the  strain 
relieved  by  the  fact  that  the  system  promulgated 
by  Dawud  coincided  in  many  respects  with  that  of 
Ahmad,  and  was  even  fitted  to  lend  it  su])port. 

Although  Dawud,  in  his  travels  as  a student, 
had  applied  himself  eagerly  to  the  study  of  the 
Hadlth,  ‘ prophetic  tradition,’  he  has  no  outstand- 
ing reputation  as  an  authority  on  that  subject. 
In  point  of  fact,  he  is  said  to  have  given  currency 
to  only  one  prophetic  dictum  of  note,  which  came 
to  be  associated  with  his  name  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  his  son,  Abti  Bakr  Muhammad,  a 
well-known  bel  esprit  of  his  day.  The  saying  is 
as  follows ; ‘ He  who  loves  and  pines  and  hides 
(his  torment),  and  dies  thereof,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a martyr.’  As  a teacher  of  jurisprudence,  on  the 
other  hand,  Dawud’s  influence  was  enormous,  and 
here  he  ranks  as  the  founder  of  a distinct  school. 
He  allied  himself  with  the  system  of  the  Imam, 
al-Shafi'i,  for  whom  he  manifested  an  extra- 
ordinary reverence,  and  to  whose  high  qualities 
(niandqib)  he  devoted  two  of  his  books.  But,  while 
Dawud  found  his  starting-point  in  the  system  of 
Shafi'i,  he  at  length  developed  a new  method  in 
the  deduction  of  sacred  law — a method  which, 
in  its  results,  diverged  from  tliat  of  his  master  in 
the  most  pronounced  way,  and  at  the  same  time 
brought  its  author  into  collision  with  the  uni- 
versally received  views  of  Muslim  jurisprudence. 
According  to  the  prevailing  doctrine,  the  bases  of 
juristic  deduction  were  (1)  the  ordinances  attested 
by  the  Qur’an  ; (2)  those  which  had  the  support  of 
tradition ; (3)  the  consensus  (’ijnia)  of  recognized 
authorities ; and  (4)  the  conclusions  established  by 
speculative  reasoning  from  analogies  (qiyds),  and 
by  deduction  of  the  ratio  legis  ('illat  al-shar) 
from  given  ordinances.  In  cases  where  positive 
injunctions  derived  from  the  first  three  sources 
proved  inadequate,  the  reflective  insight  (ra'y, 
opinio  prudentium)  involved  in  the  fourth  was 
regarded  as  valid  ground  for  juristic  reasoning. 
Dawud,  however,  denied  the  legitimacy  of  this 
last-mentioned  source,  i.e.  the  ra'y,  and  all  that  it 
implied,  as  also  of  all  inquiry  into  the  reasons  of 
the  Divine  laws  and  the  analogical  arguments 
founded  thereon.  The  only  sources  of  juristic 
deduction  which  he  recognized  were  the  positive, 
or,  as  he  calls  them,  the  ‘evident’  (zdhir),  i.e.  the 
Qur’an  and  Tradition.  As  for  the  consensus,  he 
restricted  it  to  the  demonstrable  ‘agTeement  of 
the  companions  of  the  prophet’  (’ijmd  al  sahdba), 
assigning  no  more  precise  limits  to  the  scope  of 
this  factor.  In  thus  running  counter  to  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  dominant  schools,  Dawud  found 
himself  in  alliance  with  the  extreme  section  of  the 
party  known  as  the  ashdb  al-hadith  (‘traditional- 
ists’)— in  contrast  to  the  as/i-a6«l-ra’y  (‘speculative 
jurists  ’), — and  became  the  founder  of  the  ZMiiriyya 
school,  which  is  accordingly  also  called  the  madh- 
hab  Dawud.  It  is  true  that  he  brought  himself 
to  the  point  of  conceding  the  admissibility  of  the 
‘obvious  analogy’  (qiyds  jail)  plainly  indicated  by 
positive  injunctions,  but  only  as  a last  resource. 
As  a preliminary  of  delivering  judgment,  moreover, 
he  demanded  an  independent  investigation  of  tra- 
dition, and  deprecated  a mechanical  adherence  to 
the  established  doctrine  of  a master  or  a school 
(taqlld).  ‘ The  automatic  repetition  of  the  teach- 
ings of  one  who  is  not  infallible  is  pernicious,  and 
shows  blindness  of  judgment.’  ‘ Out  upon  him 
who,  having  a torch  (i.e.  tradition)  wherewith  he 
mav  light  his  own  way,  extinguishes  his  torch, 
ancl  moves  only  by  another’s  help.’  Men  should 
not  blindly  follow  any  human  authority,  but 
should  exa)nino  the  sources  for  themselve.s. 

Of  Dawud’s  writings,  a list  of  which  is  given  in 
the  Kitdb  al-Fihrist,  nothing  is  now  extant,  but 


it  would  be  possible  to  reconstruct  his  doctrines 
from  quotations  in  later  literature.  Biographical 
writers  are  at  one  in  extolling  the  piety  and 
sincerity  of  his  character,  and  his  abstemious 
mode  of  life.  His  fame  sjiread  far  beyond  the 
coniines  of  his  domicile,  and  from  the  furthest 
limits  of  the  Muhammadan  world  those  who  were 
perplexed  with  theological  problems  came  to  him 
for  light.  He  died  in  Baghdad  in  A.H.  270  [ = a.d. 
883].  Vast  as  his  influence  was,  however,  his 
system,  which,  owing  to  its  limited  scope,  did 
not  adequately  meet  the  requirements  of  juristic 
practice,  failed  to  gain  a firm  footing  in  public 
life.  Numerous  Muslim  scholars  associated  them- 
selves with  it,  but  their  adherence  was  largely 
personal  and  theoretical,  and,  except  in  a single 
instance,  the  system  never  attained  an  authori- 
tative position  in  the  official  administration  of 
justice.  Its  solitary  success  in  this  respect  was 
achieved  in  the  empire  of  the  Almohads  in  Spain 
and  North-West  Africa,  the  founders  of  which, 
repudiating  all  adherence  (taqlld)  to  particular 
schools,  held  that  the  appeal  to  the  traditional 
sources  was  the  only  permissible  procedure.  The 
history  of  Muslim  learning  down  to  the  9th  cent. 
A.H.  contains  the  names  of  famous  adherents  of 
the  Zahiristic  principle  in  many  different  countries. 
The  most  important,  and,  in  a literary  sense,  the 
most  eminent,  of  these  was  the  valiant  Andalusian, 
Ibn  Razm,  'Ali  b.  Ahmad,  who  expounded  the 
Zahiristic  method  in  his  works,  and  applied  it  not 
only  to  the  jurisprudence  of  Islam,  but  to  its 
dogmatic  theology  as  well. 

Literature.  — Taj  al-din  ol-Subki,  Tabaqat  al-Shafi'iyya 
(Cairo,  1324),  ii.  42-48  (biography  of  Dawud);  I.  Goldziher, 
Die  Zdhiriten,  ihr  Lehrsystem  u.  ihre  Geschichte,  Leipzig, 
1884 ; for  the  Almohadic  movement,  the  same  author’s  Intro- 
duction to  Le  Livre  de  Mohammed  ibn  Toumert,  Mahdi  deg 
Almohades,  Algiers,  1903,  pp.  39-54.  I.  GOLDZIHER. 

DAY  OF  ATONEMENT.— See  Festivals 
(Hebrew). 

DEACON,  DEACONESS.— See  Ministry. 

DEAD.— See  Ancestor-worship,  Death  and 
Disposal  of  the  Dead,  State  of  the  Dead. 

DE/E  MATRES. — The  Dem  Matres  are  divini- 
ties of  uncertain  character  and  function,  whose 
worship  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Celtic  and  German 
provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  (cf.  art.  Celts,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  280,  286,  and  passim).  How  far  they  are  to 
be  identified  or  associated  with  so-called  ‘ Mother- 
goddesses  ’ among  other  peoples  is  a matter  of 
dispute  and  will  be  discussed  later.  But  there 
is  evidence  on  Celtic  and  Germanic  territory,  and 
to  some  extent  outside  these  limits,  of  a fairly 
definite  cult  of  goddesses  called  usually  Matres  or 
Matronce,  and  depicted  in  accordance  with  well- 
established  conventions.  Knowledge  of  them  is 
derived  entirely  from  inscriptions  and  monuments, 
of  which  a large  number  (over  four  hundred  in- 
scriptions) have  been  preserved  ; apparent  survivals 
of  their  worship  have  been  detected  in  the  beliefs 
and  traditions  of  the  Celts  and  Germans  of  later 
ages  ; but  no  certain  reference  to  them  has  been 
found  in  ancient  literature.  There  is  no  reason 
for  applying  to  them,  as  is  sometimes  done,  a 
jjassage  cited  from  Varro  in  the  de  Civ.  Dei  of  St. 
Augustine  (vii.  3,  ‘ Unde  dicit  etiam  ipse  Varro, 
quod  diis  quibusdam  patribus  et  deabus  matribus, 
sicut  hominibus,  ignobilitas  accidisset ’).  Varro’s 
reference  is  probably  general,  and  certainly  the 
context  in  St.  Augustine  does  not  suggest  an  appli- 
cation to  the  particular  divinities  in  question. 

The  inscriptions  discovered  up  to  the  year  1887  were  published 
and  classified  by  Ihm  in  his  very  important  monograph  on  the 
Matronenkultus  (cited  here  by  this  short  title  ; for  exact  refer- 
ences, see  the  Literature  at  end  of  article).  Additional  material 
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was  included  in  Ihm’s  art.  in  Eoscher  (s.v.  ‘Matres’),  and  later 
discoveries  will  be  taken  account  of,  toj^ether  with  the  results 
of  later  discussion,  in  the  course  of  this  article. 

The  name  of  tlie  divinities  appears  in  tliree 
forms  in  the  inscriptions : Matres,  Matronm,  and 
* Matrm  (the  last  being  the  nominative  case 
inferred  from  the  datives  Matris  and  Matrabus). 
A fourth  form  *Mairai  is  held  by  some  scholars  to 
be  preserved  in  five  inscriptions,  but  the  evidence 
for  it  is  in  no  case  clear.  Three  of  the  inscriptions 
in  question  are  lost,  and  in  the  other  two — a stone 
altar  at  Dijon  and  a relief  at  Metz — the  readings 
are  very  uncertain.^  The  form  * Matrm  may  be 
due  to  Celtic  inlluence,  an  old  Celtic  nominative 
singular  * Matar  having  been  latinized  as  * Matra 
and  a dative  plural  * Matrabus  developed  from  it, 
perhaps  with  the  aid  of  Celtic  datives  in  b (cf. 
MatronenJcultus,  p.  10).  But,  in  view  of  such 
analogous  Latin  forms  as  nympliabus,  fatabus, 
jiliabus,  natabus,  etc.,  the  Celtic  explanation  can- 
not be  deemed  necessary.^  In  the  case  of  the 
dative  plural  Matris,  the  parallel  formation  heredis 
(=heredibus)  has  been  similarly  used  as  evidence 
against  the  theory  of  Celtic  influence.^  Whatever 
be  the  explanation  of  the  Latin  words  in  question, 
there  is  one  inscription  which  is  generally  held  to 
show  a Celtic  (Gaulish)  form  of  the  name.  This  is 
preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Nimes  and  reads,  in 
Greek  letters,  MarpejSo  l^afiavaLKajSo  jSparovde.  The 
epithet  'Sap.avaiKa^o  is  almost  certainly  local=‘to 
theNemausian  Mothers’  ; but  tlie  tr.  of  PparovSe  is 
more  doubtful.  If  it  contains  the  root  of  the  Ir. 
brdth,  ‘ judgment,’  it  may  well  mean  ex  judicio, 
and  be  equivalent  to  the  common  formula  ex 
imperioJ 

Matres  and  Matronm  appear  to  be  synonymous, 
though  their  geographical  distribution,  as  will  bo 
seen  later,  is  somewhat  ditferent.  They  even  occur 
as  equivalents  on  a single  inscription  : ‘ Matribus 
sive  Matronis  Aufaniabus  domesticis’  {Blatroncn- 
kulttis,  no.  207) ; and  the  same  epithet  is  some- 
times found  in  combination  with  both  terms  (cf. 

‘ Matribus  [V]acall[i]neis  ’ [ib.  no.  215]  with 
‘Matronis  Vacal(l)nehis’  [ib.  nos.  224,  225,  227]). 
But  such  close  association  of  the  two  is  exceptional, 
and  certain  distinctions  have  been  pointed  out  in 
their  use.  Ihm  (Roscher,  p.  2466)  shows  that 
Matres  is  accompanied  by  epithets  of  greater 
veneration  (‘  augustae,’  ‘ deae ’).  Hild  (Daremberg- 
Saglio,  iii.  1636)  tries  to  make  out  a diderence 
in  the  fact  that  men  pray  oftener  to  Matres,  and 
women  to  Matronm  ; but  his  figures  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  significant.  Roach-Smith  (in  his 
Collectanea  Antiqna,  vii.  [1878-80]  213)  argues  that 
the  Matronm  were  concerned  primarily  with  tlie 
feminine  principle  in  Nature,  with  maternity  and 
ollspring,  while  the  Matres  presided  over  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  and,  in  general,  over  public 
and  private  business.  None  of  these  distinctions, 
however,  is  really  established  as  valid.  It  is  perhaps 
a significant  fact,  which  is  pointed  out  by  Haver- 
field  (Arch.  Mil.  XV.  320),  that  Matronm  does  not 
occur  in  any  land  where  the  cult  is  demonstrably 
imported  ; and  the  name  may  be  really  the  Celtic 
Matrona,  which  survives  in  the  French  Marne  and 
a few  other  names  of  places,  rather  than  the  Lat. 
Matrona.  Since  there  is  no  evidence  outside  of 

1 In  Bupporb  of  *Maira>y  see  Hirschfeld,  CIL  xiii.  no.  6478 ; 
against  it,  Ihiii,  MalronenkuUxiSy  p.  12  ff. 

2 See  Haverlleld,  Archceol.  JEUanay  xv.  [1892]  32.  Sommer, 
Bandbuch  der  lateinischen  LauU  u.  Foi'mcnlchrey  Lleidelberg, 
1902,  p.  360,  explains  such  forms  by  the  analogy  of  deahus. 
Matronabxis  also  occur.s  (see  Notizie  detjli  schiavi,  iS97,  p.  6). 

y See  Siebourg,  Westdeiitsche  Zeitschrifty  1888,  p.  116,  and 
Bonner  Jahrbiichery  cv.  [1900]  80. 

4 See  Thurneysen,  TIandbiich  de$  Alt-Irischen,  Heidelberg, 
1909,  p.  190,  and  Rhys,  ‘ Celt.  Inscr.  of  France  and  Italy,’  Proc. 
Brit,  Acad,  ii.  [1905-6]  291.  Ib  should  be  said  that  some 
scholars  do  not  hold  the  inscription  to  be  Celtic.  D’Arboia  de 
Jubainville  (BCely  1890,  p.  250)  explains  it  as  Latin  ; and  Br^al 
(RA  xxxi.  [1897]  104)  as  Italic.  The  latter  scholar  translates 
^paroufie  by  xnerito  (fe,  comparing  Oscan  brateis. 


inscriptions,  the  quantity  of  the  o mu.st  be  re- 
garded as  uncertain  ; and,  if  it  was  pronounced 
long,  as  is  likely  enough,  tliLs  might  simply  mean 
that  the  familiar  Latin  word  had  been  substituted 
for  the  Celtic.  The  substitution  would  have  1>een 
entirely  natural,  and  the  two  words  would  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  identical.  The  fact  that 
Matrona  appears  regularly  in  the  singular,  whereas 
the  Matronm  are  named  in  the  plural  and  depicted 
in  groups,  might  show  a divergent  development  of 
the  two  cults,  but  would  not  preclude  a common 
origin.  Moreover,  there  is  some  doubt,  will  be 
shown  later,  whether  the  Matres  or  Matrf.nm 
were  not  sometimes  conceived  and  represented 
singly.  Even  if  the  identification  of  Matronm 
with  Matrbna  should  be  accepted,  it  would  not 
become  any  easier  to  make  a distinction  between 
Matres  and  Matronm,  for  the  Celtic  (or  pos.sibly 
pre-Celtic)  Matrona,  like  the  Latin,  ai)pears  to  be 
a derivative  of  the  simple  word  for  ‘ mother.’  The 
character  of  the  divinities  bearing  the  name 
Matrona  is  also  quite  uncertain. ' On  the  whole, 
than,  Matres  and  Matronm  s&cm  to  be  equivalent 
in  sense,  and  neither  of  tliem  is  probably  Roman 
in  origin.  In  tlie  following  discussion  the  two 
words  will  be  used  interchangeablj-,  excepl  where 
a distinction  is  explicitly  made  between  them. 

The  dates  of  the  monuments  to  the  Matres  or 
Matronm  range  all  the  waj'  from  the  time  of 
Caligula  (Matronenkidtus,  no.  35)  to  tliat  of  Gordi- 
anus  (i6.  no.  361).  They  are  found  chiefly  in  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  Gallia  Narbonensis,  Gaul  proper,  and 
Lower  Germany,  and  to  a limited  extent  at  Rome 
itself,  in  Britain,  and  in  Spain.-  Tho.se  at  Rome 
and  in  Britain  are  aiqiarently  due  to  soldiers  or 
tradesmen,  and  do  not  jirove  tlie  local  exisicnee  of 
the  cult ; and  the  same  may  be  true  of  the  few  in- 
scriptions preserved  on  the  ^Spanish  peninsula.  The 
latter,  however,  are  taken  by  d'Aibois  de  Jnbain- 
ville  as  evidence  that  the  Celtiberi  had  the 
worship  in  common  with  the  Gauls  ; and  the  epithet 
‘Gallaicis’  favours  the  supposition.^  Still  more 
remote  jirovinces  are  brought  into  relation  with 
the  cult  by  the  inscrii)tions,  ‘ (Matres  I’anuoniorum 
et  Delmatarum,’  preserved  at  Lyons  (Matronen- 
kidtus,  no.  394),  and  ‘ Matres  Afrm  Itahe  Galla',’ 
preserved  at  York  (ib.  no.  348).  Rut  no  inscrip- 
tion to  Matres  or  Matrona;  has  yet  been  found  in 
either  Africa  or  the  Illyrican  provinces  soutli  of 
the  Danube,  and  it  .seems  prob.alile  that  the  names 
indicate  simply  military  service  in  those  regions 
on  the  part  of  the  dedicants  or  of  their  sohliers.'* 
Monnments  are  commonest  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Rhino  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Lyons:  and  the 
tribes  among  whom  the  worship  chielly  flourished 
ajipear  to  have  been  the  \’ocontii.  Arecomici, 
Allobroges,  Sequani,  Idngones,  and  Cbii.  There 
are  almost  no  traces  of  it  in  Aquitania  or  western 
Narbonensis,  and  few  in  the  region  east  of  the 
Rhine.®  The  geographical  distribution  of  the  names 
is,  in  general,  as  follows : Matronm  seems  to  be 
the  only  form  in  Cisaljiine  Gaul,  though  some 
abbreviations  are  doubtful,  and  it  is  the  prevailing 
form  in  Germany;  * Matrm  occurs  chielly  near  Lyons 

1 The  comparison  between  Mntronce  .and  Jllatn'Ina  is  old. 
See,  for  example,  Pictet  in  liCel  ii.  S.  On  the  occurrences  of 
Matrdiia,  see  Holder,  AUcell.  Spraclisclintz,  a.v.  For  the  v iow 
that  it  is  Li;;:urian,  not  Celtic,  compare  It.  d'Arbois  de  .Inbain- 
\\\\e.  Premiers  hahitaiils  de  I'Eiiropi’';;,  Vntia,  ISSi),  ii.  lOa,  and 
G.  Dottin,  Manuel  pour  screir  it  l\'tude  de  I'anliq.  ccltique, 
Paris,  190U,  p.  240. 

2 For  a map  showing  their  distribution,  see  Ilavcrl’icld’s  art. 
in  Arch.  Mil.  xv. 

3 See  RCel  xiv.  [18931  STfi ; also  J.  Lcite  de  t'asconcellos, 
RclipiSes  de  fAisitania,  ii.  [1905]  17C  ff. 

4 See  Ihm,  Bonner  Jahrli.  xcii.  [18921  258,  and  Matronen- 
knlltis,  p.  120  ff.,  for  inscriptions  to  ‘ Campestres,’  ‘Trlviae,’ 
etc.,  in  Africa  and  the  Danube  provinces. 

5 On  certain  evidences  recently  pointed  out  tor  such  worship 
in  the  Palatinate,  see  Griinenwald,  Wettdeutsche  Zeitsclm'ft, 

I 19015,  p.  239  If. 
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and  in  Gallia  Narbonensis  ; and  Matres  is  common 
in  Gaul  proper  and  in  Britain. 

So  far  as  we  have  direct  evidence,  then,  con- 
cerning the  worship,  it  belongs  to  the  Celtic  and 
Germanic  provinces  of  the  Konian  Empire,  the 
chief  points  of  radiation  being  Gaul  and  Lower 
Germany.  With  regard  to  its  origin  and  early 
history  there  is  ditierence  of  opinion.  The  theory 
that  it  was  a general  Indo-Germanic  institution 
(set  forth  most  fully  by  Becker,  Kuhn’s  Beitrdge, 
iv.  [1868]  146  ff.)  is  rejected  by  most  recent  investi- 
gators, though  the  relation  of  this  to  other  cults  of 
Mother-goddesses  among  various  peoples  presents 
obscure  problems  which  are  not  by  any  means  to 
be  summarily  dismissed.  This  subject  will  receive 
further  mention,  but  in  the  meantime  clearness 
will  be  undoubtedly  served  by  confining  the  dis- 
cussion, as  Him  has  wisely  done,  to  the  narrower 
range  of  forms  which  are  evidently  related.  These 
are  common  to  Celts  and  Germans,  and  both  peoples 
have  been  held  to  be  the  original  possessors  of  the 
worship.  The  probabilities  are  rather  in  favour  of 
the  view  that  the  Celts  first  developed  it  and  that 
the  Germans  borrowed  it  from  them.  The  oldest 
dated  monument  [Matronenlcultus,  no.  35,  of  the 
age  of  Caligula)  has  been  found  in  northern  Italy, 
and  the  cult  was  undoubtedly  native  also  to 
southern  Gaul.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  Celtic 
pojmlation  of  either  of  those  regions  derived  it 
from  the  Germans,  and  all  that  is  known  of  the 
relations  of  Germans  and  Celts  down  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era  favours  the  theory  that 
the  Germans,  in  such  matters,  were  the  borrowers 
or  imitators.  1 It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  both 
peoples  possessed  the  worship  equally  from  the 
beginning  (cf.  Siebourg,  op.  cit.  p.  97  ; also  Much, 
ZD  A XXXV.  315  ff.),  or  that  they  derived  it  inde- 
pendently from  older  populations  which  preceded 
them  in  the  occupation  of  western  Europe.  Atten- 
tion has  already  been  called  to  the  uncertainty 
concerning  the  history  of  the  names  Matres  and 
Matronce  themselves. 

The  Mother-goddesses,  in  the  restricted  sense  in 
which  they  are  now  being  considered,  were  appar- 
ently conceived  in  triads.  Only  one  inscription 
(‘  Matribus  tribus  Campestribus,’  OIL  vii.  510, 
preserved  in  Britain)  designates  the  number  ; but 
the  goddesses  are  often  depicted  in  groups  of  three, 
and  no  monument  representing  a different  number 
is  definitely  associated  with  them  by  an  inscription. 
The  position  and  arrangement  of  the  Matres  vary 
somewhat  on  different  monuments,  the  prevailing 
type  showing  three  draped  figures,  seated  beneath 
a canopy  or  arch,  w'earing  round  head-dresses  like 
a nimbus,  and  holding  baskets  of  fruit  on  their 
knee.  The  middle  goddess  is  usually  distinguished 
from  the  others  in  some  fashion,  either  by  the 
size  and  position  of  her  figure  or  by  a difference 
in  head-dress.  On  one  monument  she  is  seated 
while  the  others  stand,  and  on  another  she  stands 
while  the  others  sit.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed, 
however,  that  there  was  any  distinction  of  rank 
or  function  among  the  divinities.  Such  variations 
in  the  type  were  doubtless  purely  artistic  in  pur- 
pose.* On  a very  few  monuments,  notably  the 
Metz  relief  {Matronenlcultus,  p.  43,  fig.  7),  the  three 
goddesses  are  represented  as  standing. 

1 Cf.  Matroiunkultus,  p.  57  ff. ; and  0.  de  la  Saussaye,  Belig.  of 
the  Teutons,  1902,  p.  88  ff.  See  also,  on  the  early  relations  of  Celts 
and  Germans,  d’Arbois  de  Jubainville,  Premiers  habitants,  ii. 
323  ff. ; Kluge,  in  Paul’s  Grundriss,  i.2  [1901]  324  ff. ; Bremer, 
i'5.  iii.2  [1904]  787  ff. ; R,  Much,  Deutsche  Stammeskunde,  Leipzig, 
1900,  p.  41  ff.  Kauffmann,  in  Ztschr.  des  Ver.  fur  Volksk.  ii. 
[1892]  24  ff.,  disputes  the  adoption  of  Mother- worship  by  the 
Germans,  except  when  they  had  practically  abandoned  their 
nationality.  But  there  is  considerable  evidence  on  the  other 
side.  See  Siebourg,  Bonner  Jahrb.  cv.  [1900]  95  ff. 

2 Cf.  Matronenkultus,  pp.  47-48,  and  Siebourg,  Boomer  Jahrb. 
cv.  100.  For  an  attempt  to  connect  the  type  with  Gr.  repre- 
sentations of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  see  Iioeschcke,  Bonner 
Jahrb.  xcv.  [1894]  261. 


It  is  doubtful  how  far  monuments  representing 
groups  larger  or  smaller  than  three  are  to  be  associ- 
ated with  the  wor-ship  of  the  Matres.  Five  dancing 
women  on  a relief  at  Avigliana  probably  do  not 
themselves  represent  the  goddesses,  though  the 
monument  is  inscribed  ‘ Matronis  ’ (see  Matronen- 
kultus, p.  48).  A group  of  two  figures  on  a relief 
at  Poitiers,  holding  cornucopiae  and  baskets  of 
fruit,  has  also  been  taken  to  represent  Matres. 
But  the  existence  of  other  goddesses  known  to 
have  been  worshipped  in  pairs  renders  the  identifi- 
cation extremely  doubtful.^  The  single  figures 
of  a goddess  riding  a horse,  often  referred  to  in 
the  past  as  an  ‘ equestrian  Matrona,’  * are  now  held 
to  be  Epona,  a divinity  of  distinct  character,  whose 
worship  appears,  however,  in  the  same  regions  as 
that  of  the  Matres.^  Occasionally,  in  fact,  Epona 
and  the  Mother-goddesses  are  associated  on  the  same 
monument.'*  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Epona 
was  originally,  as  Renel  {Les  lieligions  de  la  Gaule 
avant  le  christianisme,  Paris,  1906,  p.  281)  suggests, 
only  a Matrona  with  specialized  function  {mire 
sp6cialis6e). 

Of  dubious  connexion  with  the  Matres,  likewise, 
are  numerous  statuettes  of  single  figures,  without 
names,  more  or  less  resembling  the  inscribed 
representations  of  the  goddesses.  Some  of  these 
figures  carry  fruit  or  cornucopim,  and  have  the 
same  head-dress  as  appears  on  the  larger  monu- 
ments ; others  represent  women  with  babes — a 
conception  in  itself  suitable  enough  to  Matres  or 
Matronce,  though  not  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
convention.  Him  rejects  all  such  figures,  insisting 
upon  the  triadic  group  as  characteristic  of  the 
cult  {Matronenkultus,  p.  53  fif.) ; and  the  existence 
of  statuettes  of  the  regular  triad  rather  counts  in 
his  favour,  making  it  more  difficult,  as  Siebourg 
has  argued,  to  identify  single  figures  as  Matronce.'^ 
It  is  even  doubted  whether  the  numerous  statu- 
ettes of  women  with  babes  or  fruits  represent 
goddesses  at  all.  They  may  be  merely  votive 
offerings  or  talismanic  images  ; but  in  the  case 
of  many  of  them  the  symbolism  appears  to  in- 
dicate local  or  personal  divinities  similar  in 
function  to  the  Matres.  The  most  reasonable 
conclusion,  perhaps,  is  to  recognize  the  probable 
existence  of  many  related  forms  of  worship,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  restrict  the  names  Matres 
and  Matronce  to  monuments  actually  so  inscribed 
or  exhibiting  the  customary  figures  of  the  three 
divinities.  The  geographical  limits  already  laid 
down  for  the  cult  were  made  up  on  this  basis,  and 
it  does  not  seem  wise  to  extend  them  by  the 
inclusion  of  doubtful  monuments.®  The  term 
‘ Mother-goddesses,’  which  is  applied,  especially  by 
French  archaeologists,  to  a great  number  of  these 
statuettes  of  various  types,  is  sometimes  used  very 

iCf.,  for  example,  the  inscription,  ‘ Deabus  Vercanae  et 
Medunae,’  at  Trfeves  ; and  see,  for  other  references,  Matronen- 
kultus, p.  53  ff.,  and  Siebourg,  Bonner  Jahrb.  cv.  98 ff. 

2 Becker’s  ‘reitende  Matrona,’  Bonner  Jahrb.  xxvi.  [1858] 
91  ff. 

3 See  Matronenkultus,  p.  55  ff. ; S.  Reinach,  RA,  1895,  p.  163  ff. 
Reinach  gives  a map  of  the  distribution  of  Epona  monuments, 
which  may  be  compared  with  Haverfleld’s  map  for  the  Mother- 
goddesses.  For  some  modification  of  Reinach’s  statements,  cf. 
Dangibeaud,  Revue  des  Mudes  anciennes,  vii.  [1905]  236  ff. 

4 See  Domaszewski,  Rel.  des  rom.  Heeres,  Trfeves,  1895,  p.  50. 

6 See  the  Bonner  Jahrb.  cv.  98 ; also  Monceaux,  Revue  his- 

torique,  xxxv.  [1887]  256. 

B On  the  statuettes  of  the  types  under  consideration  there 
is  an  extensive  literature.  See  esp.  Matronenkultus,  p.  53 ; 
Tudot,  Figurines  de  I'ipoque  gallo-romaine,  Paris,  1860 ; 
Vallentin,  in  RCel  iv.  [1879]  28 ; Monceaux,  Rev.  historique 
xxxv.  [1887]  256  ff.  ; Chauvet,  Hypothise  sur  une  statuette 
antique,  Angoulfime,  1901 ; A.  Blanchet,  ‘ Figurines  en  terre- 
cuite  de  la  Gaule  romaine,’  Mim.  Soe.  Ant.,  6th  series,  i.  [1890] 
65  ff.,  x.  [1901]  189  ff. ; Baillet,  Mim.  de  la  Soc.  archiol.  et  his- 
torique de  VOrlianais,  xxix.  [1905]  399  ff.  ; Gassies,  Revue 
des  itudes  anciennes,  viii.  [1906]  55  ff.  ; and  A.  J.  Reinach, 
Pro  Alesia,  iii.  [1908-9]  426  ff.  For  a map  of  Gaul  showing 
the  distribution  of  Mother-worship  in  the  more  inclusive  sense, 
see  Renel,  Les  Religions,  p.  286. 
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loosely.  Tims  Gassies,  pleading  against  the  re- 
striction of  the  Mother-worship  to  Gaul  and 
Germany,  cites  Venus,  Juno,  and  Demeter  as 
dicsscs  miras  ; and  otlier  writers  (see,  for  example, 
A.  Wirth,  Danae,  Vienna  and  Prague,  p. 

95)  have  compared  the  Matres  with  the  Semitic 
'Aa-rdprat.  Statuettes,  moreover,  of  the  sorts  just 
referred  to  have  been  found  in  widely  separate 
regions  outside  of  Gaul : for  example,  in  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Northern  Africa.^ 

The  difficulty,  if  not  the  impossibility,  of 
keeping  the  worship  of  Matres  and  Matronm 
distinct  from  all  other  cults  is  hardly  less  apparent 
in  the  case  of  inscribed  than  in  that  of  uninscribed 
monuments.  For  the  ancients  themselves  associ- 
ated, and  doubtless  to  some  extent  identified, 
these  divinities  with  others.  Just  as  in  the  case 
of  several  of  the  more  important  individual  gods 
of  the  Celts  and  Germans,  so  with  regard  to  the 
Matres,  the  modern  investigator  is  puzzled  by  the 
uncertain  meaning  of  the  interpretatio  lioniana. 
Koman  conquerors  and  romanized  provincials  alike 
were  eager  to  identify  the  gods  of  the  northern 
barbarians  with  those  of  the  old  classical  pantheon, 
and  the  resulting  equations  are  neither  consistent 
with  themselves  nor  easy  to  understand. “ The 
Matres,  in  this  way,  are  sometimes  associated  with 
the  ParccB,  on  the  evidence  of  a few  inscriptions 
‘ Matribus  Parcis.’  But  it  is  not  clear  that  an 
identification  of  the  two  groups  was  intended  by 
the  dedicants  in  question.  Moreover,  the  modes 
of  representing  the  Matres  and  the  Farcm  are 
quite  difl'erent,  and  their  fundamental  characters 
appear  to  have  been  dissimilar  (see  below,  p.  410^, 
and  cf.  Matronenlcultus,  p.  66  ft'.,  and  Haverfield, 
Arch.  Ml.  XV.  326).  The  association  of  the 
Fates  with  the  Matres  is  also  doubtful,  and  finds 
no  positive  support  in  the  inscriptions.^  In  the 
case  of  the  Nymphoe,  whom  some  investigators 
have  brought  into  relation  with  the  Matres,  there 
is  little  reason  for  the  comparison,  beyond  the 
fact  that  both  kinds  of  divinities  have  numerous 
monuments  inscribed  with  local  epithets.'*  Evi- 
dence is  slightly  better,  as  Ihm  has  shown,  for 
connecting  the  Matres  with  the  goddesses  of  the 
cross-roads  [q.v.)  named  on  various  monuments  as 
‘Bivise,’  ‘Trivias,’  and  ‘ Quadriviae,’  thougli  the 
matter  is  by  no  means  certain.®  But  the  divinities 
who  may  with  most  probability  be  identilied  with 
the  Matres  are  those  who  were  called  ‘ Campestres,’ 
‘ Junones,’  and  ‘ Sulevise.’  All  these  names  appear 
both  independently  and  in  combination  with  Matres 
or  Matronce,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  they 
stand  for  goddesses  originally  distinct  and  later 
identified  with  the  Matres,  or  whether  they  were 
originally  mere  epithets  of  the  Matres  and  after- 
wards came  to  be  used  independently.  At  all 
events  the  divinities  concerned  were  closely  associ- 
ated in  the  end  with  the  Mother-goddesses.  The 
Junones,  in  the  sense  now  under  consideration, 
should  probably  be  distinguished  from  the  Roman 
Junones,  conceived  as  the  geniuses  of  women. 
They  are  very  likely  only  Matronoi  worshipped 
under  another  name,  and  the  chief  seat  of  their 
cult  appears  to  have  been  Cisalpine  Gaul.®  The 

1 Cf.  S.  Reinach,  Bronzes  figures,  p.  16,  and  Blanchet,  Mim. 
de  la  Soc.  des  Antiquaires,  vi.  [1901]  10,  p.  197  ft'.). 

2 Of.,  for  example,  the  various  views  about  Taranis  and 
Teutates  discussed  by  Reinach,  RCel  xviii.  [1897]  137  if. 

3 See  Matronenlcultus,  p.  98  ff.,  and  Esp6randieu,  Musie 
Calvet,  inscriptions  antiqms,  Avignon,  1900,  p.  69  f. 

^ See  Matronenlcultus,  p.  93  It.  The  old  comparison  has  been 
recently  repeated  by  J.  Leite  do  Vasconcellos,  ReligiOes  de  Ltisi- 
tania,  ii.  193. 

6 With  Matronenlcultus,  p.  87  ff.,  of.  Ihm’s  later  remarks  in 
the  Bonner  Jahrb.  xciv.  [1893]  105,  and  Haverfield  in  the  Arch. 
Mil.  XV.  326. 

® See  particularly  Ihm's  art.  ‘.Junones  II.’  in  Roscher.  The 
Proxumce,  sometimes  identified  with  the  Matres,  seem  to 
correspond  rather  to  the  regular  Roman  Jitnonrs  (cf.  Matronen- 
kultus,  p.  97). 


Campestres  have  sometimes  been  deiscribcd  as 
goddesses  of  the  fields,  but  it  Ls  more  probable 
that  they  were  the  special  protectors  of  the 
military  camp,  or  rather  tliat  their  name  the 
epithet  applied  to  the  Matronm  when  conceived 
as  exercising  this  function.*  In  the  case  of  the 
Hulevim  it  Ls  more  pirobable  that  we  have  divinities 
originally  distinct  from  the  Matres,  though  of 
closely  similar  character  and  function.  Imserip- 
tions  to  them  are  far  less  numerous  than  those 
to  the  Matres  or  Matronm,  but  tlieir  geographical 
distribution  is  similar.  The  origin  and  meaning 
of  the  name  Sulevim  is  unknown,  though  it  is 
tempting  to  compare  the  Briti.sh  Dea  Sul,  wor- 
shipped at  Bath  (Aqum  Sulis),  and  to  seek  an 
etymology  in  the  Celtic  root  sul  (0.  Ir.  silil,  ‘eye’). 
If  this  theory  is  right,  the  meaning  of  the  word 
would  be  similar  to  that  of  Tutelm.^ 

In  the  ab.sence  of  all  ancient  literary  treatment 
of  the  Mother-goddesses,  the  only  evidences  of 
their  divine  functions  are  those  furnished  by  the 
artistic  representations  of  tlie  divinities,  and  by  the 
epithets  applied  to  them.  The  customary  figures 
of  the  Matres  liave  been  described  already.  The 
epitliets,  tliougli  numerous,  contribute  very  little 
new  information.  Many  of  them  are  simi>ly  gen- 
eral terms  of  veneration,  such  as  ‘ augustae,’  ‘ dea;,’ 
‘ divae,’  ‘sanctae,’  perhaps  also  ‘dominae,’  thougli 
the  application  of  tliis  to  the  Matres  is  not  certain.® 
‘ Nemetiales  ’ is  possibly  equivalent  to  ‘sanette,’ 
but  seems  rather  to  be  connected  with  the  tribal 
name  of  the  Nemetes  or  with  some  locality  (see 
Rhys,  p.  102 ; Matroncnkultus,  p.  16).  Other 
ejpithets  denote  the  special  protective  relation  of 
the  goddesses  to  individual  dedicants  or  their 
families  ; for  example,  ‘ meie,’  ‘ suse,’  ‘ paterna?,’ 
‘materniE,’  ‘ domesticse,’  ‘trisavte,’  ‘conserva- 
trices,’  ‘ indulgentes.’  By  far  the  greater  number 
contain  the  names  of  nations,  tribes,  or  locali- 
ties, such  as  ‘ Afra;  Italie  Galla;,’  ‘ Italie  Gallo; 
Germana;  Britanna;,’  ‘Omnium  gentium,’  ‘Nori- 
C8B,’  ‘ Treverae,’  NagaccriKoSo,  and  the  numerous 
non-Latin  or  half-latinizeu  names  which,  though 
largely  unexplained,  are  held  to  belong  chiefly  to 
this  class.  A few  of  the  latter  have  been  brought 
into  relation  with  definite  place-names  like  ‘Juli- 
neihia;,’  ‘ Albiaheme,’  ‘ Nersihena;,’  ‘ INIahline- 
luB,’  connected  respectively  with  Jiilieh,  Elvenich, 
Neersen,  and  Mechelin  ; but  the  great  majority 
seem  to  go  back  to  pre-Roman  names,  since  dis- 
placed and  lost.'*  The  names  Aflims,  Saifehamims, 
and  Vatuims — over  against  the  latinized  forms 
Ajliahus,  Saithamiahiis,  and  Vatniabus — which 
are  of  special  interest  as  exhibiting  very  archaic 
forms  of  the  Germanic  dative  plural  ending,  are 
also  presumably  of  local  signilicance.®  The  only 
native  epithet  which  seems  to  have  reference  to 
function  is  ‘Gabias,’  with  its  compounds  ‘ Ollo- 
gabim  ’ (on  two  inscriptions  at  Mainz),  and  ‘ Ala- 
gabiffi’  (on  an  inscription  at  Biirgel).  Even  this  is 
not  beyond  dispute,  and  its  meaniiijv  is  not  par- 
ticularly individualizing  at  best.  It  is  usually 
translated  the  ‘Givers,’  the  ‘ All-Givers’ (cf  Pa»- 
dora) — a name  which  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
representations  of  the  goddesses.  The  etymology 
is  easy  in  Germanic  (cf.  geben,  ‘give,’  etc.),  where 

1 SeeSiebourg,  de Sulevis Campesiribus  Palis,  Bonn,  ISSC ; Him, 
Matronenbidtus,  p.  76  ff.  ; and  Roscher,  s.i>.  ‘Slatres,’  p.  2476. 

2 See  Siebourg,  do  Sitlevis,  etc.,  and  Bonner  Jahrb.  cv.  [1900] 
89  ff. : and  Ihm,  Matrone^iindhis,  p.  78  ff. 

3 See  Matronenkidtus,  p.  98,  and  Rhys,  Celtic  Ilcalhendom, 
1892,  p.  102  ff.,  the  latter  comparing  the’  Gaulish  Comedorre. 

4 On  this  class  of  epithets,  see  particularly  von  Orienherger, 
in  Pranos  Vindobonensis,  Vienna,  1893,  p.  263  ft'.,  and  Sic- 
hourg,  Bonner  Jahrb.  ov.  79  ff.  A wholly  different  theory, 
connecting  epithets  in  -nelur.  with  Xt'he,  the  name  of  a hot 
spring  nt  Dax,  and  explaining  them  as  Iberian  or  Ligurian,  was 
proposed  by  0.  Juhian,  Revue  des  Hudes  one.  iii.  [1901]  212. 
See  also  his  Uist.  de  Qaule,  ii.  131. 

3 See  Kanffmann,  op.  cit.  ii.  44,  and  Siebourg,  Bonner  Jahrb 
cv,  94-96. 
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several  other  divine  names  are  perhaps  to  he 
derived  from  the  same  root ; but  in  the  Celtic 
languages,  in  which  the  root  gab  usually  means 
‘ take,’  rather  than  ‘give,’  the  explanation  is  more 
ditlicult.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  epithet 
is  Germanic  in  origin,  and  that  the  form  ‘ Ollo- 
gabiae,’  in  which  the  prelix  has  a Celtic  appearance, 
is  simply  a case  of  the  Celtic  adoption  of  the  Ger- 
manic ‘ Alagabiaj.’ ^ The  interpretation  proposed 
for  Gabice  is  supported  by  several  divine  names 
in  Lithuanian  (‘ Matergabia,’  ‘ Polengabia ’)  which 
have  similar  form  and  meaning.^ 

With  regard  to  the  nature  and  function  of  the 
goddesses,  various  theories  have  been  held.  Accord- 
ing to  older  views,  now  generally  abandoned, 
they  were  deified  druidesses  of  the  ancient  Celts, 
or  prophetesses  of  the  Germans,  or  symbols  of  the 
three  Gauls  or  of  the  three  seasons.®  The  occa- 
sional association  of  the  Matres  with  the  Parcce 
has  led  to  their  interpretation  as  divinities  of 
destiny ; but  the  evidence  for  this  has  already 
(p.  409^)  been  shown  to  be  slight.  And  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  goddesses,  together  with  the  few 
epithets  that  seem  to  bear  on  the  question 
(‘ Indulgentes,’  ‘Gabise,’  etc.),  indicate  that  they 
were  primarily  friendly  local  divinities  of  wealth 
and  fruitfulness.  As  such,  their  functions  would 
resemble  those  of  Fortuna  or  Pomona  rather  than 
those  of  the  Fates,  though  the  two  conceptions 
would  be  naturally  associated,  and  occasional 
equations  between  Matres  and  Par  cm  might  be 
expected  to  appear.  Ihni,  in  defining  them  as 
‘ giitige  Schicksalsgottinnen,’  combines  the  two 
characters,  and  his  definition  may  be  allowed  to 
stand,  if  it  is  understood  not  to  imply  too  large  an 
element  of  Fate  or  too  close  an  approximation  to 
the  classical  conception  of  the  Parcm.  At  the  same 
time,  the  sphere  of  the  goddesses  should  not,  on  the 
evidence  of  the  reliefs,  be  too  narrowly  restricted 
to  the  care  of  lands  and  flocks.  The  conventional 
representation  of  them,  which  was  doubtless  of 
classical  origin,  may  have  been  purely  artistic  in 
purpose  and  in  no  sense  a complete  expression  of 
the  cult.  Even  the  number  three,  which  is  also 
characteristic  of  monuments  of  Proxumm,  Parcm, 
and  Nymphm,  may  be  a formal  device  for  represent- 
ing the  plural  and  have  no  literal  significance. 
Certainly  the  distribution  of  the  worship,  the 
occasional  association  of  the  Matres  with  Mars, 
and  such  epithets  as  ‘ campestres  ’ and  ‘ victrices,’  all 
connecting  the  goddesses  with  the  military  camp, 
suggest  a considerable  extension  of  their  powers 
in  one  direction ; and  various  dedications  by 
women  imply  their  influence  over  still  other  phases 
of  life.  Their  functions  were  doubtless  vaguely 
conceived  by  their  worshippers,  and  ought  not 
to  be  narrowly  defined.  As  the  tutelary  geniuses 
of  tribes  or  localities,  they  presided  over  all  the 
interests  of  the  people,  and  gave  success  to  all 
kinds  of  undertakings.  They  belong,  in  short,  to 
a stage  of  religion  in  which  ‘ departmental  ’ deities 
were  scarcely  conceived,  and  their  cult  doubtless 
survived,  with  slight  alteration,  even  after  the 
development  of  gods  with  specialized  functions.^ 

Although  the  cult  of  the  Matres  was  wide-spread 
and  in  a sense  influential,  as  is  shown  by  the 
numerous  monuments  and  also  by  occasional 

1  Cf.  Kern,  Verslayen  en  Mededeelingen  dar  K.  Akademie 
van  Wetenschappen,  Amsterdam,  1872,  ii.  304  ff.  ; Ihm, 
MatrmienkiiUus,  p.  48;  Siebourg,  Bonner  Jahrb.  cv.  98;  and 
Much,  Festf/ahe  fur  li.  Ileinzel,  p.  202.  The  po.ssibilifcy  of 
Celtic  Gabion  in  the  sense  of  ‘divers,’  is  by  no  means  to  be 
denied.  See  Stokes,  Urkeltigcher  Sprachsohatz,  s.v.  ‘Gab,’  in 
Kick’s  VergleiciLendea  WOrterbuch  der  indngerm.  Spracheii, 
1894,  ii.  105. 

Cf.  Schrarler,  Reallexicon,  Strassburg,  1901,  p.  680,  and  von 
Grienherger,  Arehiv  fur  Slav.  J‘hilol.  xviii.  [1896]  52-05. 

3 Kor  references  to  these  explanations,  see  Matronenkultus, 

p.  65  f. 

4 Cf.  Siebourg,  Bimner  Jahrb.  cv.  87 ; Anwyl,  Celtic  Religion, 
London,  1900,  p.  42,  and  CeR  iii.  [1906]  26  ff. 


temples  of  the  goddesses,  yet  in  the  Roman  period, 
from  which  our  evidence  comes,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  belonged  to  the  higher  social  classes.  All 
the  dedicants,  so  far  as  can  be  determined,  are 
persons  of  low  rank,  except  perhaps  the  tribunus 
militum  of  a single  inscription  (Matronenkultus, 
no.  394),  and  it  is  possible  that  he  is  oflering  on 
behalf  of  his  soldiers.  The  fact,  too,  that  the 
worship  is  not  mentioned  in  literature  is  further 
evidence  that  it  belonged  mainly  to  the  humbler 
people.^ 

So  pojiular  a worship  can  hardly  have  failed 
to  leave  traces  of  itself  in  later  ages  in  the  regions 
where  it  flourished,  and  apparent  survivals  of  the 
ancient  cult  have  been  detected  in  the  beliefs  of 
both  Celts  and  Germans  in  mediasval  and  modern 
times.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  fairies 
of  western  European  folk-lore,  particularly  in  the 
Celtic  countries,  correspond  in  part  to  the  Matres. 
It  is  hard  to  speak  precisely  of  the  history  of  the 
lower  mythology,  which  is  far  from  precise  in  its 
own  distinctions ; and  one  cannot  expect  to  keep 
by  themselves  the  descendants  of  a single  group 
of  minor  divinities.  The  modern  fairies  un- 
doubtedly derive  some  of  their  characteristics  from 
the  ancient  Fates,  as  their  name  itself  implies. 
But  the  Matres  also,  in  their  character  of  divinities 
of  wealth  and  good  fortune,  have  much  in  common 
with  the  benignant  fairy ; they  were  associated  in 
antiquity,  as  has  been  seen,  with  the  Parcm  ; and 
they  must  be  allowed  to  share  with  the  goddesses 
of  destiny  in  the  later  development  of  fairy 
mythology.®  The  identification  of  Matres  and 
fairies,  moreover,  is  occasionally  supported  by 
definite  evidence,  such  as  the  existence  of  an 
ancient  inscribed  monument  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a fairy  mound  or  dwelling.®  Po.ssibly,  too,  one  of 
the  modern  Welsh  names  of  the  fairies,  Y Mamau 
(‘The  Mothers’),  may  point  back  to  the  old 
relation.^ 

In  some  peculiar  instances  the  worship  of  the 
Mother-goddesses  appears  to  have  survived  in  a 
quasi-Christian  form.  The  representations  of  the 
Matres  at  Metz  are  said  to  have  been  venerated 
until  the  18th  century  as  the  ‘three  Marys’ 
(Matronenkultus,  no.  385,  p.  162,  also  p.  74  fl’.). 
Similarly,  at  Thumb,  near  Nideggen,  the  worship 
of  three  maidens  representing  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity  has  been  brought  into  connexion  with 
traces  of  the  Mother-worship ; and  the  same 
explanation  has  been  proposed  to  account  for  the 
‘ Drei  Merjen,’  Bellmarie,  Schwellmarie,  and 
Krieschmarie,  who  are  worshipped  at  Durboslar, 
near  Jiilich,  as  protectors  of  infants.®  It  is  possible 
that  the  images  of  the  Matres  may  have  started 
such  cults  even  after  the  actual  worship  of  the  god- 
desses had  been  entirely  forgotten.  Thus  various 
local  dedications  to  the  Madonna  are  probably 
due  to  the  discovery  of  old  statues  which  were 
conceived  by  the  worshippers  as  being  in  some 
sense  miraculous  images ; but  these  statues,  in 
so  far  as  they  represent  single  figures,  have  been 
seen  to  be  of  doubtful  connexion  with  the  cult  of 
the  Matres  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  present 
discussion.® 

One  consj)icuous  modern  literary  reference  to 

1 On  temples  of  the  Matres,  see  Matronenkultus,  p.  51; 
Kaviflmann,  op.  cit.  ii.  [1892]  36;  Griinenwalfl,  Westdcutsche 
Zeitschrift,  1900,  p.  239  ff.  On  the  dedicants,  Matronenkultus, 
ji.  62  ff.  and  Index ; Rhys,  Celtic  Ileathendom,  103 ; Siebourg;, 
Bonner  Jahrb.  cv.  oi  ff. ; and  Lehner,  ib.  cxix.  301  ff. 

2 Cf.  T.  Wriglit,  The  Celt,  the  Roman,  and  the  Saxon,  ed. 
1875,  p.  338  fl.,  and  A.  Maury,  Croyances  et  Ugcndes  du  moyen 
dge,  ed.  1896,  p.  1 ff.,  both  of  whom,  perhaps,  go  too  far  in 
identifying  Matres  and  the  Fates. 

3 On  an  instance  at  St.  Romain-en-Gal,  see  Vallentin,  RCel  iv. 
[1879]  33. 

4 Cf.  Rhys,  Celtic  Folklore,  1901,  p.  174. 

5 See  A.  Schoop,  Bonner  Jahrb.  cx.  [1903]  364. 

6 See  Rhys,  Celtic  Ileathendom,  102,  and  Baillet,  Mtm.  de  la 
Soc,  archiol,  et  hist,  de  VOrUanais,  xxix,  [1905]  403. 
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Mother-goddesses,  the  familiar  passage  on  ‘ Die 
Mutter’  in  tlie  second  part  of  Goethe’s  Faust, 
lias  been  sometimes  associated  with  the  Celtic 
and  Germanic  divinities  in  question.  But  Ecker- 
mann  (Gesprdche  mit  Goethe,  Jan.  10,  1830)  testi- 
fies that  Goethe  himself  acknowledged  no  .source 
except  a passage  in  Plutarch  which  said  that  the 
ancient  Greeks  spoke  of  ‘Mothers’  as  divinities. 
The  reference  seems  to  be  to  Plutarch’s  Mar- 
cellus,  cap.  20,  where  the  Sicilian  Mrirtpes,  wor- 
shipped at  Engyion,  are  mentioned.  Very  little 
is  known  of  their  cult  or  nature,  and  tliat  little 
does  not  indicate  any  close  resemblance  be- 
tween them  and  the  Maires  of  the  Celts  and 
Gennans.i 


Literature.— The  most  important  treatise  on  the  subject  is 
Max  Ihm’s  ‘ Iter  lliitter-  Oder  Matronenkultus  und  seine 
Denkmaler’  (Bonner  Jahrfmcher,  Ixxxiii.  [1S87)  1-200).  An 
earlier  work  by  J.  deWal,  l)e  Moeder  Goddinnen,  Leyden,  1&46, 
is  superseded  by  Ihni's  investigations.  The  principal  contri- 
butions since  the  Matronenkullus  are:  Ihm,  art.  ‘Jlatres,’  in 
Roscher,  ii.  2,  p.  2404  If. ; J.  A.  Hild,  art.  ‘ Jlatres,’  in  Dareniberg- 
.Saglio,  iii.  163511.;  F.  Haverfield,  in  Archaeol.  Uliana,  xv. 
[1892]  314  If.  ; R.  Much,  in  ZDA  xxiiL  [1891]  315  If. ; F.  Kauff- 
mann,  in  Ztschr.  des  Ver.fur  Volkskunde,  ii.  (1892)24  ff. ; Th.  von 
Grienberger,  in  Eranos  Vindobonensis,  1893,  p.  253  ff. ; M. 
Siebourg,  in  Bonner  J ahrhucher,  cv.  (1900)  78  ff.  ; H.  Lehner, 
ib.  cxix.  [1891]  301  ff.  Valuable  collections  of  references  are 
given  in  Holder’s  Altcelt.  Sprachschatz,  Leipzig,  1896,  under 
‘ Matres,’  ‘ Matras,’  ‘ Matronae,’  and  under  the  various  epithets  ; 
and  many  illustrations  of  the  monuments  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Becueil  general  des  bas-relicjs  de  la  Gaule  romaine,  in  process  of 
publication  by  E.  Espdrandieu  (Paris,  1907  ff.).  For  references 
on  statuettes,  sec  p.  4080  above.  E.  N.  liOIilNSON. 
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Indian,  non-Aryan  (W.  Crooke),  p.  479. 

Jain  (II.  Jacobi),  p.  484. 

Japanese  (A.  Lloyd),  p.  48.5. 

Jewish  (W.  H.  Bennett),  p.  497. 
Muhammadan  (S.  Lane-Poole),  p.  500. 

Parsi  (N.  Soderblo.m),  p.  502. 

Phoenician. — See  ‘ Balt^-lonian.’ 

Roman  (G.  Showerman),  p.  505. 

Slavic  (O.  Schrader),  p.  508. 

Syriac. — See  ‘Babylonian.’ 

Teutonic. — See  Aryan  Religion,  and  Death 
(Pre-historic  Europe). 

Tibetan  (L.  A.  Waddell),  p.  509. 

Vedic. — See  Vedic  Religion. 


Introd.  and  Primitive  (E.  S.  Hartland),  p.  411. 

JEgean. — See  Tombs. 

Babylonian  (S.  H.  Langdon),  p.  444. 

Buddhist  (L.  de  LA  VallDie  Poussin),  p.  446. 

Celtic.  — See  Celts,  Aryan  Religion,  and 

Death  (Pre-historic  Europe). 

Chinese  (W.  G.  Walshe),  p.  450. 

Coptic  (P.  D.  Scott-Moncrieff),  p.  4.54. 

Early  Christian  (E.  K.  Mitchell),  p.  456. 

Egyptian  (H.  R.  Hall),  p.  458. 

Europe,  Pre-historic  (R.  Munro),  p.  464. 

Greek  (G.  Sergi),  p.  472. 

Hebrew. — See  ‘Jewish.’ 

Hindu  (A.  Hillebrandt),  p.  475. 
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HI.  Death  believed  to  be  unnatural. 

IV.  Abandonment  and  premature  burial. 
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VIH.  The  grave. 

IX.  Funeral  ceremonies. 
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XI.  Precautions  against  haunting. 

XII.  Return  from  the  funeral. 

XIH.  Lingering  of  the  soul. 

XIV.  Purification  of  the  survivors. 

XV.  Funeral  feasts. 

XVI.  Funeral  games  and  dances. 

XVII.  Mourning. 

XVIII.  Purification  of  house  and  village. 

XIX.  Destruction  or  abandonment  of  house  and  property. 
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XXL  Second  funeral.  Ossuaries. 

XXII.  Effigies  of  the  deceased. 

Literature. 

I.  Introductory. — The  horror  of  death  is  universal 
among  mankind.  It  depends  not  so  much  on  the 
pain  that  often  accompanies  dissolution  as  upon 
the  mystery  of  it  and  the  results  to  the  subject  and 
to  the  survivors — the  cessation  of  the  old  familiar 
relations  between  them,  and  the  decomposition  of 
the  body.  This  horror  has  given  rise  to  an  obstinate 
disbelief  in  the  necessity  of  death,  and  to  attempts, 
continually  repeated  in  spite  of  invariably  disastrous 
experience  of  failure,  to  escape  it.  Even  the  most 
natural  and  inevitable  decease  is  persistently 
ascribed  to  causes  not  beyond  human  control ; and, 
on  the  other  hand,  legends  of  the  origin  of  death 
are  familiar  and  wide-spread.  The  picture  thus 
presented  of  the  desperate  refusal  of  mankind  to 
accept  a cardinal  condition  of  existence  is  one  of 
the  most  pathetic  in  the  history  of  the  race. 

II.  Origin  of  death. — The  best-known  type  of 
tbe  story  of  the  origin  of  deatli  is  that  contained 
in  Gn  3.  There  it  is  represented  as  the  result 
of  disobedience  to  the  Divine  command  to  abstain 
from  the  fruit  of  a certain  tree.  Disobedience  is 
not  a very  uncommon  cause  of  death  in  stories 
elsewhere. 

I Ct.  JllaCronenkultiis,  p.  58  ff. 


Among  various  tribes  of  New  South  Wales  it  is  said  that  the 
peoiile  were  meant  to  live  for  ever.  But  they  were  forbidden  to 
approach  a certain  hollow  tree.  The  wild  bees  made  a nest  in 
the  tree,  and  the  women  coveted  the  honev.  In  spite  of  warnings 
by  the  men,  a woman  attacked  the  tree  with  her  tomahawk,  and 
out  flew  a huge  bat.  Tbe  bat  was  Death,  which  was  henceforth 
free  to  roam  the  world  and  claim  all  that  it  could  touch  with 
its  wings  (K.  Langloh  Parker,  T/ie  Ettahla;/i  Tribe,  London, 
1905,  p.  98;  R.  Brough  Smyth,  The  Aborigines  of  Victoria, 
London,  1878,  i.  428).  The  story  told  by  the  Baganda  of 
Central  Africa  is  to  the  effect  that  Kintu,  the  first  man,  after 
undergoing  various  tests  well  known  in  folk-tales,  is  allowed  to 
marry  Nanibi,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Mugulu  (Heaven,  or  the 
Above).  Her  father  sends  them  down  to  the  earth  with  gifts, 
which  include  a hen,  telling  them  to  hurry  lest  they  meet  witli 
Nambi’s  brother  Warumbe  (Death),  at  the  moment  absent,  and 
forbidding  them  to  return  to  fetch  anything  that  they  may 
have  forgotten.  On  the  way  Nambi  remembers  that  it  is  time 
to  feed  tbe  hen,  and  consents  to  Kintu’s  immediate  return 
for  the  millet  she  has  forgotten.  Mugulu  is  angry  at  the  dis- 
obedience, and  the  result  is  that  Warumbe  claims  to  go  with 
Kintu  It  is  vain  to  object.  Warumbe  acconlingly  goes 
and  dwells  with  Kintu  and  Nambi  on  the  earth.  Nambi 
gives  birth  to  three  children.  Warumbe  asks  for  one,  but 
Kintu  puts  him  off.  In  course  of  time  many  more  children 
are  born ; but,  when  Warumbe  repeats  his  request,  Kintu 
again  temporizes.  Out  of  patience,  he  threatens  to  carry  them 
all  off ; and  the  children  begin  to  die.  On  appeal  to  Mugulu, 
another  of  his  sons,  Kaikuzi  (the  Digger),  is  sent  to  bring  back 
Warumbe.  Warumbe,  however,  sinks  into  the  earth.  General 
silence  is  proclaimed,  and  Kaikuzi  goes  into  the  earth  to  pursue 
him.  lie  forces  Warumbe  out ; but  there  are  some  children 
feeding  goats  at  the  place,  and  on  seeing  him  they  cry  out 
The  cries  break  tlie  spell ; Warumbe  returns  into  the  ground, 
and  by  JIuguln’s  command  he  is  allowed  to  stay  (Jonnston, 
Uganda  Prot.,  Lond.  19U2,  ii.  700).  According  to  the  Masai  of 
the  Uganda  Protectorate,  a superior  being  or  demiurge  directed 
a Jlasai,  when  a child  died,  to  throw  away  the  body,  uttering  a 
spell : ‘Man,  die  and  come  back  again  ; moon,  die,  and  remain 
away.’  But,  when  a child  that  was  not  his  died,  the  Masai  dis- 
obeyed and  reversed  the  spell.  Afterwards,  when  he  tried  the 
spell  on  one  of  his  own  children,  he  found  it  had  lost  its  effect ; 
and  now,  when  the  moon  dies,  it  comes  back,  but  man  does  not 
return  (Hollis,  Masai,  tixford,  1905,  p.  271). 

ill  the  legends  of  some  peoples,  deatli  is  the 
result  of  a god’s  curse  unconnected  with  an  act 
of  disobedience. 

The  Bataks  of  Palawan  in  the  Philippine  Islands  relate  that 
their  god  used  to  raise  the  dead  to  life  again.  But  they  deceived 
him  once  with  a shark  wrai'ped  up  like  a corpse.  When  he 
discovered  the  trick,  he  cursed  them  to  remain  for  ever  subject 
to  suffering  and  death  (Ethnol.  Survei/,  Phil.  Islands,  ii.  [1905] 
188).  More  poetical  is  the  Japanese  tele  of  Prince  Ninighi,  who 
fell  in  love  with  Princess  Flourishing-like-the-FIowers.  Her 
father,  the  god  of  the  Great  Mountain,  consented  to  her  mar- 
riage, and  sent  with  her  lier  elder  sister,  Long-as-the-Rocks.  This 
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lady,  however,  was  frightfully  ugly,  and  the  bridegroom  sent  her 
back.  Thereupon  the  god  cursed  his  son-in-law,  declaring  that 
his  posterity  should  be  frail  as  the  flowers  (RHR  liv.  [1906] 
169).  A Haida  story  accounts  for  death  by  the  fact  that  men 
were  formed  of  grass  and  salmon-berry  bushes.  But  the  Haida 
have  another  legend,  according  to  which  men  were  made  by  the 
Raven,  who  decreed  that  they  should  never  die.  The  decision 
was  changed  at  the  instance  of  the  Wren,  that  he  might  have  a 
place  of  resort  under  their  grave-scaffolds  (Jesup  Exped.  v. 
[1905]  210,  238).  Among  the  Quinault  Indians  of  British  Colum- 
bia, where  Eagle  and  Raven  are  the  joint  authors  of  things  as 
they  now  are.  Eagle  proposes  that  when  men  die  they  shall 
come  to  life  again.  Raven,  however,  opposes  this,  and  has  his 
way.  He  regrets  it  when  his  own  daughter  dies  and  cannot  be 
revived,  but  it  is  then  too  late  (pp.  cit.  ii.  111). 

The  enmity  or  the  .slackness  of  one  of  the  lower 
animals  is  regarded  by  many  people  as  the  cause 
of  death. 

A story  very  wide-spread  in  Africa  among  Negroes,  Bantu, 
and  Hottentots  alike,  is  found  in  two  forms.  The  Hottentot 
version  is  that  the  hare  was  charged  by  the  moon  with  the 
message  to  men : ‘ Like  as  I die  and  rise  to  life  again,  so  you 
also  shall  die  and  rise  to  life  again.’  But  the  hare  conveyed  the 
message  thus  : ‘ Like  as  I die  and  do  not  rise  to  life  again,  so 
you  also  shall  die  and  not  rise  to  life  again.’  The  angry  moon 
split  the  hare’s  lip  with  a blow ; but  the  mischief  was  done  and 
was  irremediable.  Hence  the  hare  is  a tabued  animal  to  the 
Hottentots.  Among  the  Bantu  the  chameleon  is  made  the 
messenger.  But  he  is  a slow  creature,  and  after  his  departure 
the  Superior  Being  changed  his  mind  and  dispatched  the  lizard 
with  the  message  of  death.  The  lizard  overtook  the  chameleon 
and  arrived  first.  When  afterwards  the  chameleon  delivered 
his  message,  it  was  too  late : the  irrevocable  decree  had  been 
conveyed  (Bleek,  Reynard  the  Fox,  Lond.  1864,  pp.  71,  74).  In 
Calabar  a dog  and  a sheep  are  the  rival  delegates ; and  it  is 
through  the  fault  of  the  dog  that  we  die  (Joum.  A/r.  Soe.  v. 
[1906]  194).  The  ill-will  of  the  antelope  is  alleged  by  a tribe 
on  the  Ivory  Coast  as  the  reason  for  death.  A man  was  sent 
to  the  great  fetish  of  CavaUa  for  a charm  against  death.  He 
was  given  a stone  to  block  the  path  by  which  it  came.  But 
the  antelope,  offering  to  assist,  maliciously  sang  a spell  which 
rooted  the  stone  to  the  spot  (Journ.  Afr.  Soe.  vi.  [1907]  77). 

The  Melanesians  of  New  Pomerania  tell  the 
story  of  the  message  wrongly  transmitted.  The 
Wise  Spirit  ordained  that  snakes  should  die,  hut 
men  should  slough  their  skins  and  live  for  ever. 
His  brother,  the  Churl,  reversed  the  decree  [AB  W 
X.  [1907]  308).  In  the  Shortland  Islands  the 
people  (also  Melanesians)  relate  that  the  great 
foremother  of  the  race  sloughed  her  skin  at  inter- 
vals and  remained  eternally  young.  The  catas- 
trophe of  her  death  occurred  because  she  was  once 
disturbed  in  the  operation  by  the  screaming  of  her 
child,  who  was  unluckily  allowed  to  witness  it. 
This  was  the  way  death  came  into  the  world 
(FL  xvi.  [1905]  115).  A similar  story  is  told  by 
the  Baluba,  on  the  borders  of  the  Congo  State ; 
but  there  the  operation  is  interrupted  by  the 
woman’s  fellow-wife  [Globus,  Ixxxvii.  [1905]  193). 
According  to  the  Hupa  of  California,  people  used 
to  renew  their  youth,  when  they  grew  old,  by 
sleeping  in  the  sweat-house.  But  this  happy  con- 
dition came  to  an  end,  we  learn  from  a ceremonial 
formula,  because  a certain  mythological  personage 
was  unfaithful  to  his  two  wives,  who  in  revenge 
took  the  two  children  they  had  borne  him  and 
buried  them  alive.  When  the  children  came  up 
again  they  put  them  back,  declaring  that  thence- 
forward every  one  should  do  that  way  (Goddard, 
Hupa  Texts,  Univ.  California  Pub.  i.  [1903-4]  75, 
366).  The  Eskimo  of  Greenland  relate  that  the  first 
woman  brought  death  by  saying  : ‘ Let  these  die  to 
make  room  for  their  posterity  ’ (Crantz,  Greenland, 
Lond.  1820,  i.  204). 

In  these  stories,  death  is  the  result  of  curse  or 
spell.  Another  Eskimo  tale  accounts  for  it  as  the 
issue  of  a dispute  between  two  men,  one  of  whom 
desires  men  to  be  immortal,  the  other  to  be  mortal : 
their  words  are  probably  also  spells  (Rink,  Tales, 
Edin.  1875,  p.  41,  citing  Egede).  A tale  widely 
known  in  North  America  relates  that,  when  the  first 
death  occurred,  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the 
soul  back  from  the  land  of  the  dead.  But  some 
prohibition  was  broken,  the  returned  soul  was 
{greeted  too  soon,  and  it  vanished  : v/herefore  there 
IS  no  return  for  mankind  from  the  spirit-land  (the 


Cherokee  stories  [19  RBEW,  1900,  pp.  252,  436] 
may  be  taken  as  typical). 

Similar  to  the  Eskimo  stories  just  cited  are  some  Australian 
stories.  The  Kaitish  and  Unmatjera  say  that  formerly,  when 
men  were  buried,  they  came  to  life  again  in  three  days  ; and  the 
Kaitish  declare  that  permanent  death  is  due  to  an  old  man  who 
was  displeased  with  this  arrangement  and  wanted  men  to  die 
once  for  all.  He  secured  this  effect  by  kicking  into  the  sea  the 
body  of  one  wbo  had  just  died  and  been  temporarily  buried 
(Spencer-Gillenb,  513).  So  also  the  Wotjobaluk  story  runs  that, 
when  people  died,  the  moon  used  to  say,  ‘You  up-again’;  but 
an  old  man  said,  ‘ Let  them  remain  dead,’  and  since  then  none 
has  ever  come  to  life  again  except  the  moon  (Howitt,  429). 

The  phases  of  the  moon  naturally  suggest  death 
and  restoration  to  life.  It  is,  therefore,  not  wonder- 
ful to  find  that  among  the  Australians,  as  among 
the  Hottentots,  the  moon  plays  a considerable 
part  in  the  legends.  We  have  space  to  mention 
only  one  more. 

'The  Arunta  relate  that,  before  there  was  any  moon  in  the  sky, 
a man  died  and  was  buried.  Shortly  afterwards  he  rose  from 
the  grave  in  the  form  of  a boy.  When  the  people  ran  away  for 
fear,  he  followed  them,  shouting  that  if  they  fled  they  would 
die  altogether,  while  he  would  die  but  rise  again  in  the  sky.  He 
failed  to  induce  them  to  return.  When  he  died,  he  re-appeared 
as  the  moon,  periodically  dying  and  coming  to  life  again ; but 
the  people  who  ran  away  died  altogether  (Spencer-Gillen“,  564). 
The  Chains  of  Further  India  see  a female  figure  in  the  moon. 
She  was  a goddess  who  raised  all  the  dead  to  life,  untii  the  great 
sky-god,  tired  of  this  interference  with  the  eternal  laws,  trans- 
ported her  to  the  moon  (Cabaton,  Nouvelles  Recherches  sur  les 
Chams,  Paris,  1901,  p.  19).  Many  other  nations  connect  the 
moon  with  death. 

Once  more.  The  Todas  of  the  Nilgiri  Hills  say 
that  at  first  no  Todas  died.  After  a time  a man 
died,  and  the  people,  iveeping  bitterly,  were  taking 
the  body  to  the  funeral  place  when  the  goddess 
Teikirzi  took  pity  on  them  and  came  to  bring  him 
back  to  life.  But  she  found  that,  though  some  of  the 
people  wept,  others  seemed  quite  happy.  She  there- 
fore changed  her  mind,  and,  instead  of  raising  the 
dead  man,  ordained  the  funeral  ceremonies  (Rivers, 
Todas,  Lond.  1906,  p.  400).  When  in  the  Scandin- 
avian mythology  Baldur  was  slain,  the  goddess  Hel 
promised  to  release  him  if  all  things  wept  for  his 
death.  This  too,  though  not  in  its  present  form 
an  setiological  story,  possibly  arose  to  account  for 
the  permanence  of  death. 

The  foregoing  are  but  specimens  of  the  sagas 
told  in  the  lower  culture  concerning  the  origin  of 
death.  They  exhibit  the  universal  incredulity 
of  mankind  as  to  its  naturalness  and  necessity. 

III.  Death  believed  to  be  unnatural. — i.  The 
escape  of  the  soul. — In  practice,  among  the  races  of 
the  lower  culture,  death,  if  not  caused  by  violence, 
is  generally  ascribed  to  the  action  of  supernatural 
beings,  as  gods  or  spirits,  or  to  witchcraft.  In  a 
few  cases,  as  among  the  Wadjagga  of  Central 
Africa,  the  weakness  of  old  age  may  be  reckoned 
among  its  causes  (Globus,  Ixxxix.  [1906]  198). 
Sometimes  sickness  and  death  are  ascribed  to  the 
escape  of  the  soul  from  the  body.  Thus,  among 
the  Hareskins  of  Canada,  sickness  is  believed  to 
be  due  to  this  cause,  and  it  is  the  task  of  the 
medicine-men  to  capture  the  errant  soul  and  oblige 
Ettsuue,  a supernatural  being  who  is  perhaps  a 
personification  of  death,  to  enter  the  patient  for  the 
purpose  of  replacing  it  (Petitot,  Trad,  ind.,  Paris, 
1886,  p.  278,  cf.  p.  434).  The  details  of  the  belief 
in  the  soul,  its  escape  and  restoration,  cannot  here 
be  discussed.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  from 
Siberia  to  Australia,  from  Puget  Sound  to  the 
islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  means  are 
taken  to  prevent  the  soul  from  wandering,  and 
to  bring  it  back  if  from  any  cause  it  departs  ; for  the 
permanent  loss  of  the  soul  means  nothing  less  than 
death. 

Some  peoples  have  developed  the  theory  that 
the  soul  is  not  single  but  multiple,  and  that  some, 
or  one  only,  of  these  souls  reside  in  or  about  the 
body. 

Thus,  according  to  the  Balong  of  the  Cameroon,  one  soul  is 
lioused  in  the  body  of  the  man  himself,  a second  may  be  em- 
bodied in  an  elephant,  a third  in  a wild  hog,  a fourth  in  a 
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leopard,  and  so  on.  This  seems  to  multiply  a man’s  chances  of 
personal  misfortune.  For  every  mishap  suffered  by  one  of  the 
secondary  souls — more  strictly  of  the  body  in  which  it  is  im- 
mured— reacts  on  the  person  concerned,  and  is  able  to  draw 
after  it  disease  and  death.  If,  for  example,  any  one  comes 
home  from  hunting,  or  from  the  field  in  the  evening,  and  says : 
‘ I shall  soon  die,’  and  if  death  really  occurs,  it  is  clear  that  one 
of  his  ‘ outside  souls  ’ has  been  killed  by  a hunter  through  the 
slaughter  of  a wild  hog  or  a leopard  or  some  other  animal  in 
which  the  soul  was  incarnate,  and  that  the  man’s  death  is  the 
natural  consequence  (Globus,  Ixix.  [1896]  277). 

2.  The,  act  of  a supernatural  being. — The  act  of 
a god  or  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead  is  also  a cause  of 
death  known  widely  in  the  lower  culture.  Death 
by  lightning  is  an  obvious  instance  of  the  former. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one.  Death  by 
accident  is  due  either  to  a supernatural  being  or  to 
witchcraft. 

On  the  island  of  Keisar,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  sickness  is  some- 
times ascribed  to  the  malignant  spirit  Limsirwali,  or  to  the 
god  who  dwells  in  the  sky  or  the  sun  (the  latter  from  anger  at 
neglect  of  some  old  custom),  or  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead  who 
have  not  been  duly  honoured  (Riedel,  De  sluik-  en  kroesharige 
rassen,  Hague,  1886,  p.  419).  The  aborigines  of  Kola  and  Kobroor 
(also  in  the  Moluccas)  hold  that  the  nitu,  or  spirits  of  ancestors, 
kill  the  living  to  feed  on  their  souls  (ib.  p.  271).  The  Navahos 
attribute  a death  to  the  direct  action  of  Chinde,  described  as 
the  devil— probably  a malignant  spirit  (1  IIBEW  [1881]  123). 
Among  the  causes  assigned  by  various  tribes  of  Negroes  for  a 
death,  the  act  of  a fetish  and  that  of  a deceased  relative  are 
enumerated  (Clozel  and  Villamur,  Coutumc.s  indigenes  de  la  C6te 
d’Ivoire,  Paris,  1902,  p.  363 ; Spieth,  Ewe-Stamme,  Berlin,  1906, 
p.  256).  The  Andamanese  attribute  ‘ almost  all  deaths,  sickness, 
and  calamities  ’ to  the  machination  of  spirits  ; and  all  sudden 
deaths  are  ascribed  to  the  malign  influence  of  the  evil  spirit  of 
the  woods,  or  to  that  of  the  evil  spirit  of  the  sea  (JAI  xi.  [1882] 
288, 289).  In  the  north-west  of  Australia  every  illness  is  ascribed 
to  the  djuno,  an  evU  spirit  otherwise  known  as  warruga  or 
wammga  (Internat.  Archiv,  xvi.  [1904]  8). 

3.  Witchcraft. — But  by  far  the  most  usual 
cause  assigned  for  a death  is  witchcraft — the  mali- 
cious act  of  some  open  or  secret  foe,  performed 
not  by  the  obvious  means  of  violence,  but  by  the 
subtle  and  mystical  arts  of  magic.  This  does  not 
exclude  the  action  of  angry  or  envious  spirits,  for 
they  are  frequently  held  to  inspire  the  evil-doer  ; 
or  iiis  ill  intentions  may  be  accomplished  by  their 
aid.  The  Mission  Indians  of  California,  indeed,  in 
their  legend  of  the  origin  of  death,  attribute  the 
first  death  in  the  world  to  witchcraft.  No  one  had 
died  before ; but,  with  the  success  of  the  iirst 
practitioners  of  witchcraft,  death  came  into  the 
world  (JAFL  xix.  [1906]  55).  Witclicraft,  in  fact, 
is  the  ordinary  reason  given  by  savage  and  bar- 
barous peoples  for  a death.  On  such  an  occasion, 
one  of  the  foremost  duties  of  the  survivors  is  to 
discover  the  exact  cause  of  death,  and  to  ascertain 
and  punish  the  author  of  the  mischief.  For  this 
purpose  the  ancient  Gauls  used  to  put  widows  to 
the  question  like  slaves  ; if  detected,  the  unfortun- 
ate wretches  were  executed  witli  fire  and  all  sorts 
of  torture  (Csesar,  de'  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  19).  Peoples 
as  far  apart  as  the  Balong  already  mentioned  and 
the  Koryaks  of  Siberia  make  a post-mortem  ex- 
amination. In  the  Wimmer.a  district  of  Victoria 
(Australia)  the  clever  old  men  and  relatives  of  the 
deceased  watch  the  corpse  through  the  night. 
They  see  the  wraith  of  the  slayer  apjiroaching 
with  stealthy  steps  to  view  the  result  of  its 
machinations.  Having  apparently  satisfied  itself, 
it  disappears  in  the  direction  of  the  hunting 
grounds  of  its  own  people,  and  the  relatives  of 
the  deceased  know  what  tribe  to  retaliate  on.  In 
New  South  Wales  the  Tharumba  repeatedly  rub 
the  body  with  a mixture  of  burnt  bark  and  grease. 
Some  of  the  old  men  scrape  a jiortion  of  it  oil 
when  dry,  and  throw  a few  pinches  of  it  on  the 
embers  of  a fire  kindled  for  the  purjiose.  By  the 
way  the  smoke  rises  they  judge  the  direction  of 
the  murderer’s  camj).  A party  is  sent  out  to 
avenge  the  death.  After  identifying  the  mur- 
derer by  a repetition  of  the  process,  this  is  accom- 
plished, not  by  violence,  but  by  incantations  and  by 
terrifying  the  victim,  so  that  he  really  believes  ho 
must  die  (Mathews,  AY/tno^.  A'^ofw,  1905,  i)p.  145,72). 


Among  the  Warramunga  the  divination  i.s  accom- 
plished differently.  A little  mound  of  earth  is 
raised  on  the  exact  spot  where  a man  has  died.  A 
ceremonial  visit  is  paid  to  it  Muthin  a day  or  two 
after  the  occurrence,  and  a search  is  made  for  tracks 
of  any  living  creature.  According  to  the  tracks 
found,  conclusions  are  drawn  as  to  the  totem  of 
the  guilty  person.  The  Warramunga  commit  the 
body  not  to  the  earth  but  to  a tree.  Similar  cere- 
monial visits  are  paid  to  the  tree  for  the  discovery 
of  some  indication  of  the  person  who  has  caused 
the  death.  If  unable  to  identify  the  person  or  his 
tribe,  the  relatives  may  at  least  find  a beetle  of  a 
kind  supposed  to  resemble  a man,  and  by  killing 
it  may  ensure  the  death  of  the  enemy,  whoever  he 
may  be.  When  everj’thing  else  fails,  they  pay  a 
further  visit  and  thrust  a fire-stick  into  the  body, 
with  certain  ceremonies.  Then,  returning  hur- 
riedly to  the  camp,  they  sit  down  quietly  for  two 
days,  abstaining  from  all  food  and  drink.  After 
this  period  has  passed,  each  of  the  persons  who 
has  taken  part  in  the  rite  imbibes  a mouthful  of 
water  and  spits  it  out  secretly  in  various  direc- 
tions. This  is  regarded  as  sufficient  to  cause 
retribution  to  fall  on  the  author  of  the  crime, 
and  they  expect  to  hear  his  death-cry  {Si>encer- 
Gillenb,  526ff.). 

Sometimes  the  dead  man  takes  a more  active 
part  in  the  indication  of  the  cause  of  death.  This 
is  common  among  the  Negroes.  Various  branches 
of  the  Ewhe-stock  go  to  the  house  of  the  trd 
(fetish,  god)  and  there  inquire  through  the  priest, 
who  answers,  speaking  from  an  inner  room,  in  an 
assumed  voice  believed  to  be  that  of  the  ghost 
(Spieth,  Eive-Stdmme,  258,  260,  286,  492,  636,  752). 
So  in  Europe  it  has  been  believed,  up  to  quite 
recent  times,  that  the  ghost  of  a murdered  man 
(though  not  through  the  medium  of  priest  or  re- 
ligious rites)  will  communicate  the  fact  of  his 
murder  and  call  for  vengeance  on  the  slayer. 

Otlicr  Nccroes  draw  the  information  from  tlie  corjise.  Tlie 
Agni  of  Ind6ni6  cause  it  to  lie  carried  through  the  village  on 
the  heads  of  two  men,  who  are  made  by  the  priest  to  run  and 
turn  round  in  all  directions,  until  by  some  movement  or  arrest 
of  the  bearers  it  points  out  the  guilty  person.  The  ceremony 
practised  by  the  Ngo\iiango  is  not  so  laborious.  Three  stakes 
are  fixed  in  the  earth,  one  representing  the  fetish  (god), 
another  a deceased  relative,  and  the  third  a living  inhabitant 
of  the  village,  presumably  suspected  beforehand.  If  the  corpse 
touch  the  stake  representing  the  fetish  or  the  deceased  relative, 
a sacrifice  of  a tew  fowls  is  offered,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  suspected  man  be  indicated, 
ho  is  immediately  seized  and  put  to  an  ordeal ; or,  in  c,ase  of 
avowal,  he  is  led  away  into  the  bush  to  execution  (Clozel  and 
Villamur,  op.  oil.  167,  362). 

In  Africa  the  ordeal  is  usually  by  means  of  some 
sort  of  poison,  and  frequently,  in  tlie  case  of  chiefs 
and  important  persons,  all  the  relations  are  com- 
pelled to  undergo  the  test.  Among  the  Wadjagga, 
a Bantu  peojde  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  conti- 
nent, however,  it  takes  the  form  of  an  oath  upon 
the  ashes  of  the  fire  at  which  the  funeral  feast  is 
cooked  (Globus,  Lxxxix.  198).  Ordeals,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  were  for  ages  applied  to  persons 
in  Europe  accused  of  causing  death  and  other  evils 
by  means  of  witchcraft.  A common  method  was 
tliat  of  the  ordeal  by  water,  reported,  so  early 
as  the  3rd  cent.  b.C.,  by  Phylarchus,  of  the  Thebi 
or  Thibii,  a tribe  occupying  the  country  about 
Trebizond  (see  Ordeals,  Witchcraft). 

Elsewhere  it  is  deemed  enough  to  convey  to  a 
‘ wise  man  ’ some  relics  of  the  deceased. 

Among  the  Siusi  of  the  north-west  of  Brazil  on  the  occasion 
of  a death  not  long  ago,  some  articles  of  clothing,  together 
with  the  alleged  ‘ poison  ’ conjured  by  the  witch-doctor  out  of 
the  body  of  the  patient,  were  sent  after  his  death  to  a distant 
tribe,  which  included  practit  ionci's  of  renown.  They  inquired 
into  the  matter,  performed  their  conjurations  over  the  relics, 
calling  the  murderer,  and  solemnly  burnt  the  ‘ pioison.’  It  was 
believed,  according  to  a well-known  principle  of  witchc'r.aft, 
that  at  the  instant  the  ‘poison’  fell  into  ashes  the  enem.v, 
whoever  he  was,  liied  (Glohiis,  xc.  [Iflnoi  328). 

lu  general,  througliout  South  America,  it  would 
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seem  tlicat  it  is  the  duty  of  the  medicine-man  to 
put  himself  into  communication  with  the  spirit- 
world  and  discover  the  culprit,  who,  at  all  events 
among  some  tribes,  is  thereupon  put  to  death,  and 
burnt  with  all  his  family  and  goods.  If  this  were 
omitted  the  deceased  would  himself  avenge  his 
death  on  his  relatives  (Internat.  Archiv,  xiii.  [1900], 
Supid.  70  ; Anthropos,  i.  [1906]  880). 

In  old  Tahiti,  people  were  held  to  be  killed  by  the  gods  (aiwct), 
either  of  their  own  motion  or  because  they  had  been  bribed  by 
an  enem3\  It  was  the  business  of  the  priest  to  ascertain  to 
which  of  these  alternatives  the  death  was  to  be  attributed.  He 
took  a canoe  and  paddled  slowly  near  the  house  in  which  the 
corpse  lay,  watching  for  the  flight  of  the  soul,  which  it  was 
believed  he  could  see.  From  the  shape  assumed  by  the  soul  in 
departing  he  judged  of  the  cause  of  death  (Ellis,  Polyn.  Res.. 
Lond.  1832,  i.  398), 

IV.  Abandonment  and  premature  burial.— i. 

Ahandomnmt  of  the  dying. — Among  many  savage 
peoples  it  is  customary  to  abandon  the  dying  to 
their  fate. 

The  Terkla-mining  of  Australia,  when  death  approaches, 
leave  the  dying  person  alone,  as  comfortably  as  possible,  near 
a^  fire,  and  quit  the  neighbourhood,  not  returning  for  a con- 
siderable time  (Howitt,  450).  The  Bauiuanas  of  the  French 
Sudan  with  loud  cries  abandon  a dying  man,  for  fear  that  he 
may  drag  one  of  them  into  the  grave  with  him  (Steinmetz, 
Rechtsmrhaltnisse,  Berlin,  1903,  p.  161).  The  fear  lest  the  eyes 
of  the  dying  man  will  fasten  on  them,  and  his  ghost  then 
molest  and  even  kill  them,  causes  similar  conduct  among  some 
of  the  Ho  in  German  Togo  (Spieth,  632).  The  Selung  of  the 
Mergui  Archipelago,  off  the  coast  of  Burma,  take  the  patient 
across  to  a desert  island,  and  there  leave  him  (UAnthropoloqie, 
XV.  [1904]  434).  The  Dorachos  of  Central  America  led  a dying 
person  to  the  woods,  and  left  him,  with  some  cake  or  ears  of 
corn  and  a gourd  of  water,  to  his  fate  (i  RBEW 115). 

2.  Burial  before  death. — As  an  alternative  to 
leaving  the  sick  or  the  aged  to  die,  they  may  be 
buried  while  still  living. 

The  Indians  of  the  Paraguayan  Chaco,  oppressed  by  the 
feeling  of  helplessness  and  by  superstition,  when  hope  of 
recovery  is  gone,  neglect  the  patient  and  deny  him  food  ; and, 
lest  he  should  die  in  the  village  during  the  night,  he  is  re- 
moved to  a distance,  and  there  left  to  die  in  solitude,  or  death 
is  hastened  by  premature  burial  (Grubb,  Among  the  Indians  of 
the  Par.  Chaco.  1904,  pp.  41,  45).  The  tribes  of  Navitilevu, 
Fiji,  place  the  dying  man  in  the  grave,  with  food  and  water. 
As  long  as  he  can  make  use  of  them,  the  grave  remains  open ; 
when  he  ceases  to  do  so,  the  earth  is  filled  in  and  the  grave 
closed  (JAI  X.  [1881]  144).  In  the  Gazelle  Peninsula  of  New 
Pomerania,  one  who  is  too  long  in  dying  is  wrapped  in  pandanus 
leaves  and  carried  out  to  the  dead-house  (ARW  x.  [1907]  309). 
Among  the  Northern  Maidu,  persons  who  were  long  sick  were 
securely  tied  up,  in  a squatting  position,  in  a bear-skin,  with 
small  objects  of  personal  use  (the  usual  way  of  preparing  a body 
for  the  grave),  and  buried  before  death  (Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.  xvii.  [1905]  245).  The  Hottentots  used  either  to  bury  old 
and  superannuated  persons  alive,  or  to  carry  them  away  to  a 
cleft  in  the  mountains,  and  leave  them  with  provisions  for  a 
few  days,  to  be  starved  to  death  or  devoured  by  some  wild 
beast  (Thunberg,  Travels,  Lond.  1795-6,  ii.  194).  So  the  various 
Bantu  tribes  of  South  Africa  either  abandoned  the  dying  or 
buried  them  before  death  (Campbell,  Trav.,  Lond.  1815,  pp.  428, 
615  ; Kidd,  Essential  Kafir,  Lond.  1904,  p.  247). 

Practices  like  these  may  have  had  more  than 
one  origin.  Economic  causes  doubtless  played 
their  part.  The  care  of  the  living  was  more  im- 
perious than  that  of  the  dying ; and,  where  conflict 
arose  between  these  two  duties  (as  it  often  must 
in  savagery),  customs  would  grow  up  out  of  sad 
necessity,  which  ivould  be  continued  when  the 
necessity  had  ceased.  Such  causes  would  be  aided 
by  the  beliefs  current  in  the  lower  stages  of  cul- 
ture. In  West  Africa  it  is  not  uncommon  that  a 
I>rotracted  sickness  wearies  the  attendants. 

‘They  decide  that  the  body,  though  mumbling  inarticulate 
words  and  aimlessly  fingering  with  its  arms,  is  no  longer  occu- 
pied by  its  personal  soul ; that  has  emerged.  “ He  is  dead  ” ; 
and  they  proceed  to  bury  him  alive.  Yet  they  deny  that  they 
have  done  so.  They  insist  that  he  was  not  alive ; only  his 
body  was  “moving”’  (Nassau,  Fetiehism  in  W.  Africa,  Lond. 
1904,  p.  64). 

More  potent,  perhaps,  is  the  universal  dread  of 
deatli  and  horror  of  a corp.se.  Tliis  horror  is  very 
lively  in  the  Yakuts.  Among  them  old  people 
luirdened  with  years  or  disease  often  begged  their 
cliildren  to  jint  an  end  to  their  life.  The  funeral 
feast  was  lield  for  three  days ; neighbours  and 
friends  were  invited  to  it,  and  the  dying  person 
received  the  [ilace  of  honour  and  the  choicest 


morsels.  Then  he  was  led  out  into  the  forest, 
thrust  into  a grave  dug  beforehand,  and  buried 
alive,  with  his  arms,  utensils,  provisions,  and 
horses  (BHB  xlvi.  [1902]  212). 

3.  Removal  from  house  or  bed. — Where  it  is  not 
customary  to  go  to  the  length  of  burial  alive, 
horror  of  the  corpse  leads  very  generally  to  the 
removal  of  the  dying  from  among  the  living. 

It  is  a common  practice,  e.g.,  of  the  North  American  tribes  to 
carry  a dying  person  out  of  the  house  or  camp  (I  RBEW  123, 
154,*  157,  201 ; 17  RBEW  [1898]  487).  The  Sinhalese  frequently 
take  a person  dangerously  ill  from  the  house  and  place  him  in 
an  adjoining  temporary  *building,  in  order  that,  if  he  dies,  the 
house  may  escape  pollution  (Oavy,  Ceylon^  Lond.  1821,  p. 
289).  The  Kamtchadals  are  reported  to  have  had  the  custom 
of  abandoning  the  cabin  where  death  had  taken  place,  because 
they  believed  that  the  judge  of  the  subterranean  world  paid  a 
visit  to  it,  and  caused  all  whom  he  found  there  to  die.  But,  as 
the  construction  of  a new  cabin  gave  much  trouble  to  people 
who  had  neither  axes  nor  mattocks,  they  took  care  to  trans- 
port the  sick  out  of  their  cabins,  for  fear  that  death  would  sur- 
prise them  there  when  it  was  too  late  (Georgi,  Description 
de  , , , Russie^  St.  Petersburg,  1777,  iii.  91).  In  the  island  of 
Luzon,  among  the  Serranos,  when  a sick  person  does  not  show 
signs  of  recovery,  a family  council  is  held  and  a fixed  sum 
voted  for  his  cure.  When  this  is  spent,  the  patient  is  removed 
from  his  bed  and  laid  upon  a hide  on  the  ground  outside  the 
house.  A child  is  posted  to  fan  him  and  keep  off  the  flies,  and 
only  water  is  given  him  until  he  dies  (Sawyer,  Inhah.  of  the 
Philippines^  Lond.  1900,  p.  277).  Among  the  Basuto,  when 
death  is  seen  to  be  at  hand,  the  patient  is  taken  out  of  the  hut 
to  a screen,  because  it  is  said  the  manes  {melimo)  obtain  easier 
access  to  the  latter  than  to  the  interior  of  the  hut.  In  fact,  a 
hole  is  cut  in  the  screen  to  enable  them  to  enter,  as  they  cannot 
do  so  through  the  doorway  of  mortals.  There  the  patient  dies, 
often  not  without  the  active  assistance  of  the  two  old  women 
who  are  set  to  watch  him  {FL  xv.  [1904]  255). 

The  motive  of  the  procedure  in  all  these  cases 
would  seem  to  be  the  same — the  horror  of  the 
corpse  and  the  fear  of  pollution  of  the  dwelling  by 
its  presence.  A description  is  given  in  the  Report 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  for  1902  of  a 
Samaritan  assembly  to  celebrate  the  Feast  of  the 
Passover  in  1898,  at  which  a woman  became  very 
ill  and  a cry  was  raised  to  remove  her  to  a tent 
outside  the  camp,  lest  the  camp  should  be  defiled 
by  a dead  body — a ritual  ban  perhaps  derived  from 
some  passages  in  the  Hebrew  law.  In  this  case 
the  defilement  would  extend  to  the  whole  congre- 
gation. 

There  are,  however,  some  cases  of  removal  the 
motive  of  which  is  difl'erent.  In  the  Reef  Islands 
there  are  certain  houses  called  ‘ holy  houses,’ 
which,  if  we  may  trust  the  report,  seem  to  be 
connected  with  the  cult  of,  or  at  all  events  with 
the  belief  in,  superior  beings.  These  houses  are 
empty.  If  a man  is  sick  and  does  not  die  quickly, 
he  is  put  into  one  of  these  ‘ that  he  may  die 
quickly’  (JAI  xxxiv.  [1904]  230).  Among  the 
Warundi  of  German  East  Africa  the  dying  are 
carried  out  and  placed  on  an  ikitabo  (a  sacred 
circle,  either  public  or  belonging  to  the  family). 
Tliere  the  priests  recite  a sort  of  litany  consisting 
entirely  of  conjectures  as  to  the  origin  of  the  sick 
man’s  malady,  which  appears  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
deceased  father  or  other  manes  of  the  family  (van 
der  Burgt,  Warundi,  1904,  art.  ‘ Temple  ’).  With 
these  we  may  compare  a remedy  prescribed  by  the 
Ottoman  Jews  for  one  in  extremis.  It  is  to  carry 
him  to  the  cemetery  and  lay  him  down  there  for 
twenty-four  hours.  ‘ He  may  die  there  ; but,  if  he 
has  the  good  luck  to  live,  he  will  quickly  make  a 
complete  recovery’  (Mtlusine,  viii.  [1896-7]  278). 

In  Europe  a very  wide-spread  custom  is  to  take 
a dying  man  out  of  bed,  and  to  lay  him  on  the 
earth  or  on  straw.  This  is  practised  from  Ireland 
to  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  the  Malay  Peninsula  a 
dying  man’s  mosquito-curtains  are  opened,  ‘ and  in 
some  cases,  at  all  events,’  he  is  taken  out  of  his  bed 
anil  laid  upon  the  floor  (Skeat,  Malay  Magic,  1900, 
p.  398  n.).  A Nambiitiri  Brahman  in  Malabar  is 
placed  on  a bed  of  kuia-gx&ss  in  the  verandah,  or 
some  convenient  place  outside  the  foundations  of 
the  house  (E.  Thurston,  Castes  and  Tribes,  Madras, 
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1909,  V.  214).  In  Cochin  a Nayar  ‘ is  removed  to  the 
bare  ground  floor,  as  it  is  considered  sacrilegious 
to  allow  the  last  breath  to  escape  while  lying  on  a 
bed  and  in  a room  with  a ceiling,  which  last  is 
supposed  to  obstruct  tlie  free  j^assage  of  the 
breath’  {Rep.  Census  of  India,  xx.  [1901]  102). 

The  reason  alleged  by  those  who  practise  this 
removal  in  Europe  is  that  a man  cannot  die  on 
feathers  {sometimes  game-feathers,  sometimes 
tho.se  of  domestic  fowls),  and  consequently  that  to 
lie  on  them  adds  to  his  agonies  and  makes  his 
death  ‘ hard,’  or  ‘ unlucky.’  The  Cheremiss  of 
Kozmodemjansk  declare  that,  if  he  were  allowed 
to  die  on  a feather-bed  or  a felt  coverlet,  he  would 
be  forced  in  the  other  world  to  count  the  featliers, 
or  the  hairs  of  the  felt  (Smirnov,  Pop.  finnoiscs, 
Paris,  1898,  i.  137).  These  reasons,  however,  seem 
to  be  invented  to  account  for  a practice  of  which 
the  real  origin  has  been  forgotten.  Alb.  Dieterich 
{Mutter  Erde,  1905,  p.  27)  has  endeavoured  to 
explain  it  as  an  attempt  to  bring  the  dying  man 
into  touch  with  the  earth,  so  that  the  soul  may 
ass  without  delay  into  tlie  realm  of  the  dead 
eneath.  Monseur  {EHll  liii.  [1906]  204,  301), 
comparing  it  with  other  usages  relative  to  the 
earth,  attributes  it  simply  to  a survival  of  the 
custom  of  lying  on  the  earth  at  a time  when  such 
luxuries  as  bedsteads  and  feathers  were  unknown. 
These  reasons,  however,  do  not  account  for  the 
requirement,  found  in  Germany,  Sweden,  and 
elsewhere,  to  i)lace  the  moribund  person  on  str.aw, 
and  afterwards  to  burn  the  str.aw.  So  the  Wends 
in  the  Spreewald  lay  him  on  fresh  straw  spread  on 
the  ground,  ‘ else  no  one  would  be  willing  to  lie  in 
the  bed  afterwards.’  The  str<aw  is  subsequently 
burnt  in  the  open  held,  and  the  water  wherewith 
the  corpse  has  been  washed  is  thrown  over  the 
spot  where  the  lire  was  made.  Any  one  who  jiaBscs 
across  that  spot  before  the  birds  have  flown  over  it 
a few  times  becomes  withered  up  (von  Schulen- 
burg,  Wendisclws  Volksthum,  1882,  j).  110).  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  re.al  object  of  the 
custom  is  to  avoid  the  death-pollution  upon  the 
bed.  It  is  probably  a survival  of  the  practice  of 
removing  the  patient  from  the  house  before  death. 
It  has  naturally  the  eil'ect  sometimes  of  hastening 
death  ; and  it  is  performed  in  Europe  avowedly  for 
that  purpose,  in  the  belief  that  it  abridges  the 
sufferings  of  the  dying  and  is  tlierefore  an  act  of 
kindne.ss.  The  .same  purpose  is  assigned  for  the 
removal  of  the  pillow,  which  is  an  obvious 
attenuation  of  the  practice  of  removing  the  patient 
from  bed. 

V.  Separation  of  soul  and  body. — The  usual 
theory  of  the  process  of  death  is  the  separation  of 
the  soul  from  the  body.  The  soul  may,  however, 
separate  from  the  body  before  death,  as  in  dreams. 
Sickness  is  frequently  held  to  be  such  a sc[)aration. 
The  distinction  between  such  a separation  and 
that  of  death  is  that  the  latter  is  final.  Occasion- 
ally it  is  requisite  that  the  soul  be  caught  as  it 
escapes.  The  population  of  Nias  believe  th.at  the 
chief  of  a village,  especially  if  rich  and  possessed 
of  descendants,  h.as  more  souls  than  one,  of  which 
one  is  an  hereditary  essence  called  tlie  cMlia. 
This  must  be  received  in  his  mouth  by  the  son  of 
the  dj'ing  man,  if  there  be  a son ; if  not,  it  is 
received  in  a pur.se  for  the  purpose  of  securing  that 
the  deceased  will  watch  over  the  family  money 
(Modigliani,  Vinggio  a Nias,  Milan,  1890,  p.  277). 
So  among  tlie  Greeks  the  nearest  relative  received 
the  last  breath  of  tlie  dying  m.an  in  a kiss. 

Efforts  are  often  made  to  recall  the  soul,  not 
merely  .as  a remedy  for  sickness,  but  to  restore 
one  dead.  They  may  consist  in  simple  cries  to 
the  .soul  to  come  b.ack,  as  among  some  Tongking 
tribes  (Lunet  ile  L.ajonquierc,  Etlinog.  du  Tonkin 
sept.,  Paris,  1906,  pp.  263,  274) ; or  they  m.ay 


be  the  regular  incantations  of  an  expert,  similar 
to  tho.se  in  use  during  sickne.ss,  a.s  among  the 
Dayaks  of  Borneo  (Eurness,  Home- Life  of  Eori.  o 
Head-hunters,  Philad.  1902,  p.  50).  A survival 
of  some  such  custom  may  be  found  in  Europ<e, 
on  the  death  of  a Pope  or  of  a king  of  Spain. 
In  these  cases  a high  official  of  the  court  calls 
with  a loud  voice  three  times  the  name  of  the 
deceased,  and,  receiving  no  reply,  he  certifies  the 
death. 

VI.  Before  the  funeral. — Death  having  occurred, 
a number  of  significant  customs  are  observed,  only 
some  of  which  c<an  be  enumerated  here.  Others 
will  be  reserved  for  a subsequent  section. 

1.  Opening  of  doors  and  windoivs. — In  the  Briti.sh 
Islands  and  all  over  Europe  it  is  usual  to  ojien  all 
doors  and  windows.  Nor  is  the  practice  confined 
entirely  to  the  uiieduc.ated  classes.  It  was  reported 
about  twenty  years  ago  (30th  Aug.  1890)  to  have 
been  performed  at  the  death  of  a ilignitary  of  the 
Church  of  England  {NQ,  7th  ser.,  x.  [1890]  170). 
In  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  take  a tile  off  the  roof.  This  is 
.sometimes  done  before  death,  vith  the  object  of 
easing  the  departure  of  the  soul.  For  the  soul 
cannot  escape  unless  the  way  be  made  open  to  it. 
Often,  however,  the  window  is  permitted  to  remain 
open  only  for  .an  instant,  the  return  of  the  soul 
being  feared  {Ztschr.  dcs  Vcrei/is  fitr  Volkskundc 
\_  = ZVV'\  xi.  [1901]  267).  In  China  a hole  is  made 
in  the  roof  (Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  1871,  i.  409; 
JAI  xxxiii.  [1903]  103);  and  this  u.sed  to  be  the 
practice  of  the  Basuto  where\'er  a m.an  died  within 
the  hut  {Journ.  Afr.  Soc.  iv.  [1905]  204). 

2.  Observances  in  the  house. — Throughout  Europe 
it  is  a common  ))r.actice  to  stop  all  clocks  in  the 
hou.se,  and  to  cover  all  mirrors,  or  to  turn  them 
with  their  f.aces  to  the  wall,  immediately  after  a 
death.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  latter  was 
done  to  avoid  jaizzling  and  misleading  the  ghost  in 
its  efforts  to  quit  the  house.  All  water-vessels  are 
em]ffied.  Various  re.asons  are  assigned  for  this 
custom,  the  most  usual  being  i)erhaps  <a  desire 
to  iirevent  the  ghost  from  drowning  itself.  'I’he 
ghost  is  certainly  conceived  in  many  places  as 
thirsty  or  needing  a bath  ; and  a special  jar  or 
bowl  of  water  is  provided  for  its  use.  In  Greece, 
bre.ad  .and  water  .are  placed  in  the  de.ath  chamber 
{JAI  xxiii.  [1894]  37).  In  some  i)arts  of  France  a 
j.ar  of  water  is  placed  beside  the  corpse  {RTP  xiv. 
[1899]  245).  The  Wends  of  the  Spreewald  place 
.a  dish  filled  with  water  under  the  bench  on  which 
the  corpse  is  laid  out,  for  which  a sanitary  reason 
is  now  given  (von  Schulenburg,  op.  cit.  1 12).  The 
Mordvins  put  a cup  of  water  on  the  window-sill  of 
a dying  m.an’s  house,  for,  on  quilting  its  corporeal 
envelope,  the  spirit  must  wash  (Smirnov,  i.  357). 
Hindu  rites  require  the  heir  (but  .aiqiarenlly  not' 
until  after  cremation)  to  jilaee  in  the  habitation  of 
the  deceased  .a  small  vessel  full  of  w.ater,  over 
which  he  ties  a thread  to  the  ceiling,  and  lets  it 
hang  down  as  a sort  of  ladder  for  the  prana  (life- 
bre.ath,  spirit)  to  descend  and  slake  its  thirst 
during  the  ten  days  following  ; .and  a h.andful  (>f 
rice  is  placed  as  food  every  morning  beside  the 
vessel  (l)ubois-Be.auchamp,  Hindu  Manners^,  Oxf. 
1906,  p.  4SS).  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
object  of  throwing  away  water  standing  in  any 
vessels  for  household  use  is  to  prevent  the.  death- 
pollution  conceived  as  contamination  by  the  touch 
of  the  ghost.  This  is  eonlirmed  by  t he  practice  in 
some  districts  of  the  Landes  in  the  south-west  of 
France  where,  after  the  death  of  the  father  or 
mother,  for  a whole  year  the  cooking  vessels  are 
covered  with  ,a  cloth  and  their  ju'evioiis  order  re- 
versed, though  the  reason  now  alleged  for  the 
pr.actice  is  to  rec.all  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
and  renew  the  grief  (Cuzacq,  Naissance,  mariage, 
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et  diets,  1902,  p.  162).  See  also  §§  VI.  g and 
XVII.  I below. 

3.  Telling  the  bees. — Another  custom  is  that  of 
‘ telling  the  bees.’  When  a Dayak  dies,  as  soon  as 
the  body  is  removed  the  head  of  the  household 
calls  over  the  names  of  all  the  children  and  other 
members  of  the  household,  to  prevent  the  soul  of 
the  dead  from  alluring  their  souls  away,  in  which 
case  they  would  die.  This  ceremony  is  repeated 
on  the  return  from  the  fiineral  (Int.  Arch.  ii. 
[1889]  182).  The  catastrophe  to  be  prevented  here 
is  exactly  that  which  it  is  desired  to  prevent  by 
the  practice  common  in  Europe  of  telling  the  bees 
of  the  death  of  their  owner.  Some  one  goes  to  the 
hive,  knocks,  and  whispers  the  fact  to  the  tenants, 
sometimes  also  informing  them  who  their  new 
owner  is.  A humming  heard  inside  the  hive  is 
taken  as  an  indication  that  they  will  remain.  If 
the  ceremony  be  not  performed,  they  will  all  die  or 
go  away.  Sometimes  they  are  put  into  mourning 
by  attaching  a piece  of  crape  to  the  hive,  or  the 
hive  is  turned  round  or  removed,  or  a piece  of  turf 
laid  on  it.  These  are  all  expedients  against  tlie 
attempt  of  the  ghost  to  lure  the  bees  away,  though 
other  interpretations  have  been  given  by  the 
people  who  practise  them  and  who  have  lost  the 
real  reason.  The  precaution  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  bees.  In  Cornwall  the  bird-cages  and 
indoor  plants  are  put  into  black.  In  various  parts 
of  France  all  the  domestic  animals  must  be  in- 
formed, crape  must  be  attached  to  the  pigsties 
and  to  the  cat.  Even  the  trees  must  be  told,  and 
sometimes  put  into  mourning.  Elsewhere  similar 
customs  obtain  (Choice  Notes,  FL,  1859,  pp.  65,  90, 
180, 210 ; S6billot,  Folk-lore  de  France,  Paris,  1904-7, 
iii.  103,  375 ; Lloyd,  Peas.  Life  in  Sweden,  Lond. 
1870,  p.  131).  Among  the  Cheremiss  the  people 
even  avoid  watching  a funeral  procession  from  the 
window,  for  fear  that  the  dead  man  may  take 
them  with  him  (Smirnov,  i.  137).  The  prohibition 
against  watching  a funeral  procession  from  a win- 
dow is  not  uncommon. 

4.  Wailing  and  dirges. — The  custom  of  wailing 
is  universal.  The  wail  frequently  begins  before 
death,  as  among  the  Hottentots,  who  are  said  to 
surround  a dying  person,  and  ‘ set  up  such  a terrible 
howling  as  were  enough,  one  would  think,  to  fright 
the  soul  out  of  the  body.’  But  this  is  nothing  to 
what  succeeds  the  death.  ‘ The  kraal  shakes  under 
the  raging  din ; you  hear  them  miles  off’  (P.  Kolben, 
Present  State  of  the  Gape,  Lond.  1731,  p.  312). 
Where  the  funeral  does  not  take  place  the  same 
day,  the  wailing  often  breaks  out  with  fresh  force 
on  that  occasion ; and  it  is  kept  up  for  periods  of 
varying  length  among  different  peoples — from  a few 
hours  to  months,  or  even  years.  Naturally,  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  only  certain  relatives  (chiefly  widows 
of  the  deceased)  who  indulge  in  it,  and  only  at 
stated  times  of  the  day.  Widows  and  other  rela- 
tives, among  many  peoples,  go  to  wail  at  the  grave. 
The  wailing  is  renewed  at  certain  intervals  of  time 
— on  tlie  anniversary  of  death,  or  at  certain  feasts, 
or  on  the  occasion  of  the  exhumation  of  the  bones. 
Elsewhere,  among  the  Kaffirs,  a son  away  at  a 
distance,  when  his  father  dies,  must  wail  on  Ids 
return  every  time  he  enters  the  kraal  during  the 
next  six  months  (Kidd,  250  f.).  In  many  cases  the 
men  join  in  the  wailing,  while  in  others,  perhaps 
among  related  peoples,  it  is  left  chiefly  or  entirely 
to  women.  It  may  be  accompanied  (at  first,  at 
all  events)  l)y  the  wildest  demonstrations  of  grief, 
amounting  to  temporary  in.sanity. 

At  a staffc  less  Uiari  that,  Dr.  .Junker  describes  the  conduct 
nt  the  women  and  slaves  of  a ruler  of  the  A-Sand(5  of  the  Sudati. 
Sixty  or  seventy  women  went  round  the  seriba  wailing,  turning 
somersaults,  rolling  in  the  dust,  pretending  to  search  in  every 
corner,  crying  out,  ‘O  my  lord  ! Where  is  Fadl  ’Allah?  Jjie  ! 
tie  ! ’ They  crawled  .about  on  hands  and  knees  under  the  pro- 
jecting roofs,  constantly  liowling  and  lamenting.  In  tlie  even- 


ing, with  music  and  dance,  the  men  joined  in  the  wailing,  which 
lasted  all  niglit.  The  next  day  a raid  was  made  upon  the 
wardrobe  of  the  deceased,  and  every  woman  who  could  get 
hold  of  an  article  of  his  costume  put  it  on,  and  went  round  in 
procession,  until  the  ceremony  appeared  like  a fancy-dress  ball. 
All  their  heads  were  strewn  with  ashes,  that  covered  with  dirt 
their  faces  and  bodies  as  they  rolled  and  tumbled  in  the  dust. 
The  proceedings  lasted  for  fifteen  days,  becoming  gradually  less 
and  less  an  exhibition  of  sorrow,  and  more  and  more  the  subject 
of  evident  enjoyment,  until  they  finally  degenerated  into  a 
festival  of  music  and  dancing  (Frobenius,  Heiden-Heger  d.  dgypt. 
Sudan,  Berlin,  1893,  p.  408). 

In  the  Aaru  Archipelago,  when  a member  of  the 
family  dies,  all  the  women  leave  the  house  with 
hair  hanging  loose,  to  wail  upon  the  shore,  tum- 
bling head  over  heels,  and  smearing  their  bodies 
with  dirt  and  mud  (Riedel,  Sluik-  en  kroesharige 
rassen,  268).  Even  in  a much  higlier  civilization, 
the  conduct  of  the  mourners  is  cliaracterized  by 
excess.  At  the  death  of  a Maltese,  two  or  three 
women,  called  ncuuieha,  were  hired.  Dressed  in 
long  mourning  cloaks,  they  entered  the  house 
singing  a dirge.  After  damaging  and  destroying 
certain  parts  of  the  jiroperty  of  the  deceased,  they 
threw  themselves  on  their  knees  before  the  coffin, 
singing  the  praises  of  the  dead,  and  cutting  off 
handfuls  of  their  hair,  which  they  spread  over  the 
coffin  (Busuttil,  Holiday  Oust,  in  Malta,  1894,  p. 
128). 

It  is  obvious  that  the  wailing,  though  doubtless 
originating  in  emotions  common  to  humanity,  has 
everywhere  taken  on  more  or  less  of  a ritual  char- 
acter. This  is  seen  alike  in  the  excesses,  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  emphasized  almost  everywhere  for 
men,  in  the  prescriptions  of  time  and  place  when 
and  where  it  is  to  be  repeated,  and  in  the  more 
measured  forms  into  which  it  tends  to  pass.  Among 
the  latter  are  the  dirges  equally  familiar  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  There  is  little  difference  in 
the  substance  of  dirges. 

‘ Ah,  ah  me ! Why  hast  thou  died  ? Was  there  lacking  to 
thee  food  or  drink?  Why  then  hast  thou  died?  Ah,  ah  me  I 
Hadst  thou  not  a beautiful  wife?  Why  then  hast  thou  died?* 
and  so  on,  runs  the  lament  in  the  Ruthenian  tongue  of  the 
ancient  pagan  Prussians  {FL  xii.  [1901]  300).  The  Hereros  of 
German  S. W.  Africa  cry : ‘ Now  he  is  dead,  he  who  always  was 
so  good ; always  he  slaughtered  cattle ; always  did  he  say, 
“Take  only,  take  only’”  (o.  Afr.  FL  Journ.  i.  [1879]  53).  For 
one  killed  in  war  the  Mundurucus  of  South  America  chant : 
‘ Thou  art  dead ; we  will  avenge  thee.  For  that  we  are  in  the 
world,  to  avenge  our  own  who  fall  in  fight.  Our  enemies  are 
not  braver  or  more  men  than  we  are.  My  brother,  my  son,  we 
come  to  bury  thee.  Thou  art  dead ; to  this  end  wast  thou 
born.  Thou  art  dead  in  war  because  thou  wast  brave ; to  that 
end  our  fathers  and  mothers  brought  us  into  the  world.  We 
must  not  have  fear  of  enemies.  Who  dies  in  war,  dies  with 
honour — not  like  one  who  dies  of  sickness.’  And  replj*  is  made 
by  women  in  the  name  of  the  dead  : ‘ My  mother,  my  wife,  3’ou 
will  die  in  j’our  hammock  ; I died  in  war  because  I was  brave  ’ 
{Int.  Arch.  xiii.  Suppl.  114). 

Probably  these  specimens  fairly  represent  tbe 
general  matter  of  the  dirges : a gentle  reproach 
to  the  deceased  for  dying,  and  thus  leaving  those 
who  were  dear  to  him  ; praise  of  him — sometimes, 
as  in  the  Irish  ‘ keens,’  in  great  detail ; and  vows 
to  avenge  him.  In  tlie  more  rudimentary  cultures, 
dirges  have  not  developed  ; the  wailing,  so  far  as  it 
is  articulate,  is  confined  to  a few  words  or  phrases. 

The  ritual  character  of  the  wailing  is  expressed 
very  cleaily,  not  only  in  the  dirges,  but  also  in  the 
practice  of  hiring  mourners  to  wail. 

Among  the  Gros Ventres  and  Mandans  ot  Dakota,  ‘those  who 
mourn  are  always  paid  for  it  in  some  way  by  the  other  friends 
of  the  deceased,  and  those  who  mourn  the  longest  are  paid  the 
most’  (I  RBEW  161).  The  Chiriguanos  of  South  America 
caused  their  dead  to  be  bewailed  thrice  a day — morning,  noon, 
and  evening — for  several  months  at  the  grave  by  women  hired 
for  the  purpose  (Int.  Arch,  xiii.,  Suppl.  105).  In  Malta,  as  we 
have  seen,  and  throughout  the  Nearer  East,  hired  wallers  are 
universally  employed.  Among  the  Bedui  of  Abyssinia  it  is 
the  prostitutes  who  act  in  this  capacity  (Munzinger,  Ostafr. 
Slnd.^,  Basel,  1883,  p.  150).  In  Calabria,  so  necessary  is  wailing 
deemed  that,  if  a stranger  dies,  women  are  hired  to  attend 
his  funeral  and  wail  over  the  dead  (Ilamage,  \Va7ideri'iigs,  1808, 
p.  73). 

The  reasons  for  the  rite  have  been  a suliject  of 
much  discussion.  There  may  be  more  reasons  than 
one.  In  the  first  place,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
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that  excessive  demonstrations  of  grief  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  traced  to  the  desire  to  avoid  suspicion  of 
having  been  accessory  to  tlie  deatli.  Uentley  ex- 
pressly asserts  that  in  the  Congo  basin,  where  the 
belief  in  witchcraft  is  so  powerful  and  so  cruel, 
an  ostentatious  exhibition  of  grief  is  to  avoid  the 
charge  of  witchcraft  (Pioneering  on  the  Congo,  Lond. 
1900,  ii.  259).  In  Angola,  however,  the  noise  is 
supposed  ‘to  drive  away  the  spirits’  (JAFL  ix. 
[1896]  16).  Similarly,  it  is  believed  by  the  Klamath 
Indians  of  the  north-west  coast  of  the  United  States 
that  for  three  days  during  the  funeral  ceremonies 
the  soul  is  in  danger  from  the  0-mah-d,  or  demon. 

‘ To  preserve  it  from  this  peril,  a lire  is  kept  up  at 
the  grave,  and  the  friends  of  the  deceased  howl 
around  it  to  scare  away  the  demon  ’ (1 BBEW 107). 
The  Basuto  hold  that  the  spirits  (we  may  assume 
that  the  ancestral  spirits,  including  perliaps  the 
immediately  deceased,  are  meant)  become  enraged 
with  any  one  who  is  so  heartless  as  not  to  cry  at 
the  funeral  of  friend  or  relation,  and  punish  him 
with  some  terrible  sickness  (Martin,  Basutoland, 
1903,  p.  92).  In  some  of  the  Moluccas  the  wailing 
is  intended  to  aflect  the  departed,  to  bring  the 
spirit  to  its  senses,  or  to  render  it  conscious  of  its 
new  condition  (Riedel,  op.  cit.  465). 

That  the  wailing  is  meant  to  affect  the  departed 
in  some  way  seems  to  follow  from  the  contents  of 
the  dirges,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  are  in  many 
cases  (perliaps  usually)  addressed  directly  to  him. 
The  sorrow  expressed,  the  jiraises,  the  appeals  to 
return,  cannot  but  be  supposed  to  have  an  effect  on 
the  spirit,  which  is  believed  to  be  hovering  near 
and  to  partake  in  the  ceremonies  performed.  A 
wide  and  careful  comparison  of  the  customs  of  the 
South  American  Indians  has  led  Theodor  Koch  to 
infer  that  the  native  is  fully  convinced  that  the 
dirges  are  understood  by  the  deceased ; and  ho 
suggests  that  the  chief  motive  is  conciliation — • 
the  placation  of  one  whose  natural  disposition 
would  be  hostile  (Int.  Arch,  xiii.,  Suppl.  114,  117). 
That  this  motive  does  operate  seems  certain.  A 
striking  example  is  furnished  by  the  Ja-Luo  of 
East  Africa.  When  a person  dies,  the  whole  vil- 
lage wails  with  great  fervour  for  days,  if  not  for 
months,  and  at  stated  intervals,  according  to  the 
conventions  laid  down  for  the  case.  When  a barren 
woman  dies,  the  wailing  is  commenced  in  the  usual 
way.  Tlie  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  deceased 
hasten  to  the  place  ; and  the  first  who  arrives  takes 
a sharp  acacia-thorn,  sticks  it  into  the  sole  of  the 
corpse’s  foot,  and  breaks  it  off.  Immediately  all 
wailing  ceases,  and  it  is  never  renewed  (o7A/xxxiii. 
344).  Hobley,  who  reports  this  ceremony,  co<ild 
obtain  no  account  of  its  object.  There  cannot, 
however,  be  much  doubt  that  the  thorn  is  intended 
to  prevent  the  deceased  from  walking  after  death 
and  troubling  the  survivors.  (A  similar  case  is 
reported  from  the  Moluccas  by  Riedel,  op.  cit.  81  ; 
see  also  § XI.  2 below. ) A childless  woman  would 
naturally  be  envious  and  malicious,  and  would  have 
no  descendants  over  whose  well-being  she  might  bo 
supposed  to  watch.  Released,  therefore,  from  the 
fear  that  she  would  leave  the  grave  for  hostile 
purposes,  they  would  have  no  further  motive  for 
conciliating  her. 

But  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  fear  is  the  only 
reason  for  wailing.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
that  the  dead  are  believed  to  regard  their  surviving 
relatives — in  particular,  their  descendants — with  a 
measure  of  affection  (at  least  of  friendly  interest), 
not  unmixed  indeed  with  caprice,  that  they  are 
often  dependent  on  them  for  the  sacrifices  and 
other  means  of  rendering  comfortable  their  exist- 
ence in  the  world  of  the  dei)arted,  and  that  they 
grant  them  favours  and  good  fortune  if  satisfied 
with  their  treatment  and  general  conduct.  In 
these  circumstances,  it  seems  inevitable  to  con- 
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elude  that  the  wailing  is,  in  part  at  all  event.s, 
a genuine  expression  of  affection,  and  Ls  in- 
tended to  call  forth  corresponding  feeling.s  in  the 
deceased. 

5.  ToileA  of  the  corpse. — Among  the  earliest  cares 
after  a deatli  is  the  toilet  of  the  corpse.  The 
Yakuts  perform  this  ceremony  before  death,  in 
order  doubtless  to  avoid  embarrassment  to  the 
relatives  by  the  defilement  of  death  (EUR  xlvi. 
208).  The  body  is  usually  washed.  In  the  lower 
stages  of  civilization  it  is  often  merel5'  painted. 
Whether  washed  or  not,  it  is  in  the.se  stages 
painted.  The  colour  varies,  but  in  the  vast  major- 
ity of  eases  recorded  it  Ls  red.  The  bones  of 
Neidithic  dead  in  Europe  are  frequently  found 
painted  with  red.  Some  of  the  Australian  tribes 
rub  off  the  outside  skin,  leaving  the  white  under- 
skin  exposed — a practice  not  imcoiinected  with  the 
belief  that  the  dead  return  white,  as  gho.st.s  or 
white  men  (cf.,  e.y..  Barker,  Euahlaiji,  91).  The 
eyes  are  carefully  closed,  and  the  eyelids  weighted 
to  keep  them  shut.  The  uncanny  look  of  a corpse 
with  staring  eyes  accounts,  partly,  but  not  fully, 
for  the  universality  of  this  practice,  'fhe  ghost 
has  not  yet  wholly  deserted  his  inortiil  tenement, 
and  the  reason  given  by  the  Nicobar  Islanders  is 
probably  not  far  wrong,  namely,  that  it  is  to  pre- 
vent the  ghost  from  seeing  (Ind.  Certs.  1901,  iii. 
208).  At  least  it  prevents  the  eerie  feeling  of  the 
survivors  that  they  are  being  watched.  The  best 
clothes  of  the  deceased  are  commonly  juit  on  the 
body.  Very  often,  relatives  and  friends  contri- 
bute new  clothes  for  the  purpose.  Among  many 
peoples,  as  among  the  Chinese,  and,  indeed,  among 
European  peojdes,  the  deceased  has  in  life  prepared 
special  clothes,  for  the  dead  must  enter  the  spirit- 
world  in  their  best  array.  Sometimes,  as  in  various 
di.stricts  of  Germany,  they  are  buricil  in  their 
wedding-clothes.  Ornaments,  jewels,  and  parti- 
cularly amulets,  are  not  omitted.  By  a jiarsimony 
easy  to  understand,  some  peoples  remove  the  most 
valuable  clothing  and  ornaments  before  cremation 
or  burial,  but  they  are  more  usually  left.  Where 
shoes  are  worn,  the  deceased  is  shod,  for  he  has  a 
long  journey  to  take.  Such,  for  example,  is  the 
custom  in  many  parts  of  Europe  ; and  it  extends 
in  Great  Britain  as  far  back  at  least  as  the  Bate 
Celtic  period.  The  toilet  is  concluded  by  binding 
the  corpse  in  the  attitude  in  which  it  is  to  be  buried 
or  otherwise  disposed  of.  This  attitude  in  all  the 
lower  jdanes  of  culture  is  very  generally  squatting, 
as  we  find  among  the  pre-historic  dead  of  Eurojic. 
It  is  often  explained  as  that  of  the  infant  in  its 
mother’s  womb  ; more  probably  it  is  that  of  natural 
rest.  If  necessary,  the  sinews,  as  among  the  Basuto 
(Journ.  Afr.  Soc.  v.  357),  or  even  the  backbone, 
as  among  the  Bechuana  (JAI  xxxv.  [1905]  30S), 
may  be  cut  to  admit  of  tlie  body  being  bound  in 
the  proper  position.  Among  the  Slavic  popula- 
tions of  Germany,  as  well  as  among  the  Masurs, 
it  is  customary  to  throw  out  the  water  used  for 
washing  the  corpse,  together  with  the  vessel  con- 
taining it,  after  the  coilin  as  the  funeral  leaves 
the  house,  by  way  of  precaution  against  haunting. 
In  Silesia  the  water  and  water-vessel  are  buried 
where  no  one  will  step  over  them,  else  they  will 
cause  a wasting  disease.  The  Wends  scatter  millet 
upon  the  poured-out  water,  for  this  will  prevent 
the  birds  from  eating  it  when  afterwards  sown 
(Tetzner,  Slawen  in  Deutschland,  Brunswick, 
1902,  p.  375;  Tdppcn,  Abcrglaubcn  aus  Masurcti-, 
Dantzig,  1867,  p.  108;  ZVV  iii.  [1893]  150;  von 
Schulenburg,  op.  cit.  p.  110).  The  Negroes  in 
Jamaica  throw  out  the  water  after  the  hoarse  or 
upon  the  grave  (FL  xv.  206,  88).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  said  to  bo  the  custom  in  Oleai,  one  of 
the  Caroline  Islands,  to  drink  the  water  in  which 
dead  children  have  been  washed  (Globus,  Ixxxviii. 
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[1905]  20).  Possibly  this  is  a means  of  securing 
that  the  children  shall  he  born  again. 

6.  Mummification. — The  process  of  mummify- 
ing, or  drying  up  the  body,  either  with  or  without 
embalmment,  is  widely  practised. 

In  Australia  the  Unglii  occasionally  dry  the  bodj'  in  the  smoke 
of  a fire  made  with  green  boughs  of  a species  of  sandalwood, 
and  then  carry  it  about  to  visit  the  places  frequented  by  the 
deceased  during  his  life.  The  Kaiabara  also  dry  the  body  of  a 
man  of  note,  and  carry  it  about  for  six  months  (Howitt,  467, 
469).  The  same  rough-and-ready  way  of  preparing  a corpse  is 
found  more  or  less  throughout  the  west  of  Africa.  It  is  thus 
that  a Niamniam  chief  in  the  Upper  Nile  basin,  and  a king  of 
the  Warundi  in  German  East  Africa,  are  prepared  for  burial 
(Frobenius,  op.  cit.  409 ; van  der  Burgt,  40).  Some  of  the 
tribes  of  British  Central  Africa  attain  the  result  by  repeatedly 
rubbing  the  corpse  with  boiled  maize  (Werner,  Brit.  Cent.  Afr., 
Bond.  1906,  p.  163 ; Journ.  Afr.  Soc.  v.  434).  The  body  of  the 
king  of  the  Baganda  was  squeezed  dry,  the  viscera  being  first 
removed,  butter  rubbed  into  it,  and  the  viscera  then  replaced 
(JAl  xxxii.  [1902]  44).  The  Baoule  of  the  Ivory  Coast  take  out 
the  intestines,  wash  them  with  palm-wine  or  European  alcohol, 
introduce  into  the  cavity  alcohol  and  salt,  afterwards  replacing 
the  intestines  and  sewing  up  the  body.  These  and  other  pre- 
parations, however,  do  not  entirely  prevent  corruption ; but  it 
comes  to  an  end  in  about  three  weeks,  giving  way  to  desiccation, 
and  the  body  ultimately  presents  the  appearance  of  an  Egyptian 
mummy  (Clozel  and  Villamur,  115).  Some  Philippine  tribes  dry 
the  corpse  by  fire,  while  among  the  BetsUeo  and  Antankarana 
of  Madagascar,  as  frequently  in  the  South  Seas,  it  is  dried  in  the 
air,  the  fluids  being  assisted  to  escape.  By  this  process,  in  Erub 
and  the  Murray  Islands,  it  is  described  by  Haddon  as  becoming 
almost  as  light  as  papier  mAcM  (Sawyer,  Philippines,  268,  277; 
Madagascar  au  dibut  du  xxc  siicle,  1902,  pp.  282,  286 ; Haddon, 
Torres  Str.  Exped.  vi.  [1908]  136,  Head-Hunters,  Bond.  1901,  p. 
91).  The  bodies  of  chiefs  in  the  Society  Islands  were  dried  in  the 
sun,  the  more  corruptible  parts  removed,  the  moisture  extracted, 
and  a species  of  embalmment  practised  with  fragrant  oils  (Ellis, 
Polyn.  Res.  i.  400).  A number  of  tribes  in  America,  both  North 
and  South,  practise  desiccation,  usually  by  fire.  Some  of  the 
former  inhabitants  of  Virginia  and  the  more  southerly  Atlantic 
States  used  to  perform  a very  elaborate  process  in  the  case  of 
their  kings  and  other  important  men,  disembowelling  them  and 
filling  the  cavity  with  beads,  celts,  and  so  forth,  or,  in  some 
cases,  removing  the  flesh  altogether  and  preserving  it  separately 
or  not  at  all  (I  RBEW 131, 132  ; dnt.  Arch.  xiii.  Suppl.  65,  56,  62, 
79,  81,  88,  93,  103).  The  practice  of  desiccation  is  very  ancient. 
Not  only  are  buried  mummified  bodies  constantly  found  in  the 
seats  of  the  older  civilizations  of  South  America ; they  have  also 
been  found  in  pre-historic  graves  in  North  America. 

Tlie  object  of  mummifying  is  in  many  cases,  as 
it  was  in  ancient  Egypt,  to  preserve  tlie  body  as 
a permanent  habitation,  or  at  least  as  a place  of 
resort,  for  the  soul.  It  is  not  unconnected  with 
the  cult  of  the  dead  (see  Ancestor-woeship 
[Egyp.],  vol.  i.  p.  440,  and  ‘Egyptian’  art.  below, 
p.  458).  Where  other  peoples  set  up  images  of 
the  deceased,  those  who  practised  desiccation  or 
embalmment  were  enabled  to  keep  the  bodies 
themselves  without  difficulty. 

Thus,  the  ancient  Macrobioi  put  the  body,  after  drying  it, 
covering  it  with  plaster  and  painting  it  like  the  living  man, 
into  a hollow  block  of  crystal,  set  it  up  in  the  house  for  a year, 
and  offered  sacrifices  to  it,  afterwards  removing  it  and  setting 
it  up,  with  similar  blocks,  round  the  city  (Herod,  iii.  24).  The 
aborigines  of  Virginia  and  Carolina  placed  the  bodies  of  their 
kings  and  rulers  in  a large  hut  under  the  care  of  priests  or 
medicine-men,  apparently  for  a similar  purpose  (I  RBEW131). 

Elsewhere,  as  among  the  Bangala  of  the  Upper 
Congo  (JAl  xxxix.  [1909]  451)  and  other  African 
tribes,  and  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  mummifica- 
tion is  a means  of  preserving  the  body  until  a con- 
venient time  for  the  funeral,  which  is  frequently 
postponed,  for  one  reason  or  another,  over  months 
or  even  years.  But  this  object  does  not  of  necessity 
exclude  the  former. 

7.  Feeding  tlie  dead. — Many  other  observances 
take  place,  which  we  need  not  describe  here. 
Two,  however,  may  be  referred  to.  The  sitting  in 
state  of  the  dead,  in  the  Aaru  Archipelago  of  the 
Moluccas,  has  already  been  mentioned.  While 
he  so  sits,  food  is  offered  him  by  the  members  of 
his  family.  Offerings  of  food  and  drink  to  the 
dead  before  burial  are  frequent  in  the  lower  cul- 
ture ; sometimes,  as  among  the  Th6  of  Northern 
Tongking,  they  are  even  jdaced  in  his  mouth. 
These  offerings  are  found  in  both  hemispheres. 
Even  in  modern  Europe  they  are  not  unknown. 

In  the  Department  of  Boir-et-Cher,  France,  everything  in  the 
house  that  is  eatable  is  thrown  into  the  death-chamber  (RTP 


XV.  [1900]  382).  De  la  Martinifere  reports,  in  the  17th  cent.,  that 
in  Russia,  after  death,  it  was  usual  to  bring  a basin  of  holy 
water  tor  the  soul  to  bathe,  and  to  place  a piece  of  bread  on  the 
corpse’s  head,  that  he  might  not  die  of  hunger  on  the  long 
journey  befoi-e  him  (ZVV  xi.  435).  On  account  of  the  possi- 
bility that  the  ghost  will  put  his  finger  in  it  to  taste  it,  the 
watchers  of  the  corpse  about  Kbnigsberg,  in  the  east  of  Prussia, 
avoid  drinking  brandy  (Am  Urquell,  ii.  [1891]  80). 

A different  precaution  was  taken  in  the  north-east  of  Scot- 
land, where,  ‘ immediately  on  death,  a piece  of  iron,  such  as  a 
knitting-wire  or  a nail,  was  stuck  into  whatever  meal,  butter, 
cheese,  flesh,  or  whisky  [was]  in  the  house,  to  prevent  death 
from  entering  them’  (Gregor,  Folk-Lore  of  N.E.  Scot.  1881, 
p.  206).  Although  in  recent  times  it  was  believed  that  corrup- 
tion followed  the  omission  of  this  precaution,  it  is  probable  that 
at  an  earlier  period  it  was  believed  that  the  ghost  partook  of 
them.  Iron  is  a well-known  preservative  against  the  attacks  of 
supernatural  beings. 

8.  The  wake. — A formal  announcement  of  the 
death,  and  an  invitation  to  the  kindred  and  others 
wliom  it  may  concern  to  come  and  perform  the 
funeral  rites,  are  given  by  messenger  or  by  drum, 
or,  at  the  present  day  in  many  communities  in  low 
civilization,  by  firing  guns.  During  the  interval 
between  the  toilet  of  the  corpse  and  its  final  dis- 
posal it  is  watched — a ceremony  known  in  this 
country  as  the  wake,  because  it  involves  one  or 
more  all-night  sittings. 

The  corpse  of  an  Australian  of  the  Wimmera  district  of  Vic- 
toria is  watched  by  the  clever  old  men  and  relatives,  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  a hint  where  to  look  for  the  slayer  by  witch- 
craft (Mathews,  Ethnol.  Notes,  145).  Elsewhere  in  Australia 
the  object  is  to  guard  the  corpse  ‘from  the  spirits’  (Parker, 
op.  cit.  85).  In  this  they  agree  with  the  Sabobas  of  California, 
who  hold  that  until  burial  the  soul  hovers  near  the  corpse,  and 
a certain  demon  is  on  the  watch  to  seize  it ; and  this  is  prevented 
only  by  the  vigilance  of  the  survivors  (jAi<'i  xvi.  [1903]  159). 
Among  the  Garos  of  Assam  the  watchers  are  kept  awake  by  the 
young  men  of  the  village,  who  dress  up  as  wild  beasts  and  enter 
the  house,  ‘to  frighten  the  women  with  their  howls  and  antics.’ 
More  probably,  the  real  reason  is  to  frighten  away  the  ghost  or 
other  evil-disposed  spirits  (Playfair,  I'he  Garos,  Bond.  1909,  p. 
107).  The  Koryaks,  who  practise  cremation  and  bum  the  body 
on  the  day  of  the  death,  or  a day  or  two  after,  allow  no  one  to 
sleep  while  the  corpse  is  in  the  house.  The  deceased  is  con- 
sidered still  a member  of  the  family,  and,  to  entertain  him, 
they  even  play  cards  on  his  body  (Jesup  Exped.  vi.  [1908]  110). 
Cards  are,  of  course,  a modern  introduction  from  the  Russians ; 
but  they,  no  doubt,  replace  some  other  mode  of  amusement 
necessary  to  keep  the  watchers  awake.  So  in  some  of  the 
Moluccas,  while  children  watch  the  dead  in  a separate  apart- 
ment, smoking  and  drinking  go  on,  and  cards  are  played,  the 
night  before  the  corpse  is  prepared  for  burial.  In  others  of  the 
islands  the  corpse  is  watched  until  it  is  put  into  the  coffin,  and 
the  watchers  ask  riddles  and  play  games  to  keep  awake.  Two 
days  and  nights  it  sits  in  state,  clothed  and  adorned  with  corals, 
gold,  and  silver.  The  soul  remains  in  the  house  the  first  night ; 
and,  if  any  one  in  the  house  sleeps,  he  is  liable  to  encounter  the 
soul  in  dreams,  and  to  sicken  in  consequence.  In  other  islands, 
again,  the  soul  is  held  to  be  confused  and  stunned  immediately 
after  death,  like  a man  who  has  fallen  from  a tree ; and  the 
kinsmen  watch  through  the  night,  until  it  may  be  supposed  to 
have  recovered  its  senses  (Riedel,  80,  267,  210). 

The  wakes  of  Europe  are  founded  upon  similar  beliefs  to 
these,  and  follow  much  the  same  course.  The  Wends  awaken 
every  one,  that  none  may  fall  into  the  sleep  of  death  (the  soul 
of  the  deceased  may  perhaps  entice  them  away,  as  among  the 
Dayaks  [Int.  Arch.  li.  182]),  and  even  the  cattle  are  roused 
and  the  seed-corn  handled  (Tetzner,  375 ; von  Schulenburg,  110). 
Among  the  Bulgarians  in  Hungary,  only  the  nearest  relations 
actually  watch  beside  the  dead.  They  relieve  the  tedium  by 
games,  among  others  divining  by  card-playing  whether  the  soul 
of  the  deceased  is  saved  (Globus,  xc.  140).  In  the  Bandes  the 
neighbours  watch  the  body,  making  copious  libations  to  the 
memory  of  the  departed  (Ouzaoq,  159).  Irish  wakes  have  long 
been  a byword  of  extravagant  merry-making  and  debauchery  ; 
and  English  wakes  used  to  be  little,  if  any,  better  (cf . Croker, 
Researches,  1824,  p.  170;  Aubrey,  Remaines,  Bond.  1881,  p. 
30).  It  would  seem  as  if  they  thought,  as  the  Gilyaks  do,  that 
silence  in  the  house  of  the  dead  is  sin.  For  that  reason,  among 
the  latter,  so  long  as  the  corpse  remains  in  the  house,  custom 
requires  amusements,  laughing,  and  joking  to  be  kept  up  (ARW 
viii.  [1905]  472). 

9.  Tabus  at  death. — The  horror  of  the  dead  has 
already  been  mentioned.  Everywhere,  contact 
with  a corpse  entails  a condition  for  the  adequate 
expression  of  which  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
Polynesian  word  tapu,  or  the  Gr.  word  avdOepa.  In 
English  the  word  usually  employed  is  ‘ pollution  ’ 
or  ‘defilement.’  Since,  however,  neither  of  these 
words,  nor  any  otlier  in  the  language,  conveys  the 
full  force  of  the  Polynesian  or  the  Greek,  we  have 
in  modern  times  been  fain  to  borrow  the  word  tapu 
or  tabu  from  the  former  tongue,  for  the  condition 
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of  a person  or  thing  set  apart  and  shunned  for  a 
religious  or  quasi-religious  reason,  including  not 
only  objects  to  which  we  should  attribute  sanctity 
and  invest  with  terror  on  that  account  (as  the  Ark 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews),  but  also  such  as  excite 
(at  least  in  our  minds)  horror,  disgust,  and  execra- 
tion. A corpse  is  always  tabu.  And,  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  tabu  is  its 
excessive  contagiousness,  the  greatest  care  is  needed 
in  approaching  or  dealing  with  a corpse.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  whether  the  corpse  is  feared  in  and  for 
itself  as  a dead  body,  or  as  the  vehicle  of  death,  or 
whether  it  is  feared  owing  to  its  connexion  with 
the  disembodied  spirit.  The  rule  observed  among 
widely  sundered  peoples,  that  every  one  who  kills 
another — even  a warrior  who  has  slain  an  enemy  in 
battle — must  undergo  purification,  perhaps  points 
to  the  last  alternative.  In  any  case,  from  the 
contagious  nature  of  tabu,  the  prohibitions  conse- 
quent on  a death  reach  far  beyond  the  persons 
who  have  been  compelled  to  perform  the  last  offices 
about  a corpse.  They  extend  to  the  whole  house, 
the  whole  family,  the  whole  clan,  the  whole  village, 
nay,  to  the  very  fields,  and  even  sometimes  to  the 
heavens. 

An  unburied  body  fills  the  Yakuts  with  honor  and  fear.  All 
Nature,  indeed,  feels  uneasiness : violent  winds  arise,  storms 
howl,  fires  break  out,  strange  noises,  mysterious  cries,  are 
heard ; and,  it  it  be  a shaman  who  is  dead,  these  manifesta- 
tions acquire  fabulous  proportions  (EUR  xlvi.  211).  The  result 
of  this  mysterious  sympathy  of  the  various  elements  is  that 
no  work  can  be  done  until  the  body  is  disposed  of.  All  labour 
in  the  entire  settlement  used  to  be  stopped  when  a Koryak 
died,  until  his  cremation.  No  one  went  hunting  or  sealing, 
nobody  went  to  letch  wood,  and  the  women  did  no  sewing 
(Jesup  Exped.  vi.  104).  Among  the  Central  Eskimo,  singing 
and  dancing  are  forbidden  during  the  first  days  after  a death. 
Moreover,  lor  three  days  no  one  is  allowed  to  work  on  iron, 
wood,  bone,  stone,  ice,  enow,  leather,  to  empty  the  oil-drip- 
pings from  lamps,  or  to  clean  lamps ; women  may  not  comb 
their  hair  or  wash  their  faces ; and  all  sexual  intercourse  is 
forbidden.  It  is  believed  that  the  soul  stays  with  the  body  tor 
three  days  after  death.  During  that  time  any  violation  of  the 
tabus  affects  it  so  much  with  pain  that  by  way  of  retaliation  it 
brings  heavy  snowfalls,  sickness,  and  death  (Boas,  Eskimo  oj 
Baffin  Land,  1901,  pp.  131, 144).  Among  the  Barea  and  Kunama 
of  Abyssinia  there  is  neither  ploughing,  nor  sowing,  nor  grind- 
ing until  the  corpse  is  buried  (Munzinger,  op.  cit.  628).  In  many 
of  the  Molucca  Islands  all  work  is  forbidden  in  a village  while 
the  corpse  is  unburied  (Riedel,  168, 197,  223,  341,  414). 

At  Athens,  according  to  Cicero,  after  the  burial  the  grave  was 
sown  or  planted  as  a kind  of  expiation,  that  the  fruits  might  be 
rendered  to  the  living.  The  statement  seems  to  imply  that  the 
earth  was  put  under  a ban  or  tabu,  either  by  the  death  or  by  the 
burial  (see  the  passage  discussed  in  ARW  viii.  40 ; Farnell,  Cults 
Gr.  States,  1896-1907,  iii.  23).  Among  the  Bambala,  a Bantu 
people  of  the  Congo  basin,  the  inhabitants  of  a village  where  a 
death  has  occurred  forsake  it  during  the  period  of  mourning, 
and  sleep  in  the  open  (JAI  xxxv.  417).  It  is  customary  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  to  put  up  on  the  house  a cross  of  wood 
or  straw,  or  in  Holland  and  Flanders  to  pile  trusses  of  straw 
before  the  house  (Bull,  de  PL,  ii.  [1893-96]  346).  The  ancient 
Romans  hung  up  a branch  of  cypress  or  pine.  This  practice 
is  probably  to  be  traced  to  an  intention  to  give  notice  of  the 
state  of  tabu.  The  hatchments  on  houses  in  Great  Britain  seem 
to  owe  their  existence  to  the  same  cause. 

The  prohibitions  are  naturally  emphasized  when  the  person 
dying  is  a king  or  a chief.  When  a Kaffir  headman  or  man  of 
importance  dies,  all  the  people  of  the  kraal  shave  their  heads 
and  are  unclean.  They  may  not  drink  milk  or  transact  business 
with  other  kraals  until  the  witch-doctor  has  cleansed  them 
(Kidd,  Essential  Kafir,  1904,  pp.  247,  249  ; Cape  Rep.  Nat.  Laws 
Com.,  App.  21).  Among  the  Nilotic  Kavirondo,  the  villagers  do 
not  cultivate  the  fields  for  three  days  after  the  death  of  any  one 
of  Importance.  But,  if  it  is  a chief  who  has  died,  no  one  culti- 
vates the  fields  for  ten  days  (Hobley,  op.  cit.  28).  In  Tibet,  on 
the  demise  of  the  Dalai  or  the  Tashi  Lama,  the  work  in  all  the 
public  and  private  offices,  all  business  and  market  gatherings, 
are  suspended  for  seven  days.  For  thirty  days  women  are 
forbidden  to  put  on  their  jewellery,  and  neither  men  nor  women 
may  wear  new  apparel.  All  classes  refrain  from  amusements 
and  festivities,  and  from  going  into  groves  for  pleasure,  sports, 
or  love-making.  Rich  and  respectable  men,  when  their  parents 
die,  abstain  for  a year  from  taking  part  in  marriage  cere- 
monies and  festivities,  and  undertake  no  journeys  to  a distance 
(Chandra  Das,  Journey  to  Lhasa,  1902,  p.  256).  We  may  sus- 
pect our  own  analogous  customs  on  the  death  of  any  near 
relation,  or  important  person  in  the  neighbourhood  or  the 
State,  to  be  due  to  the  same  origin  as  those  on  the  death  of  a 
Kaffir  headman  or  tho  Dalai  Lama.  See  also  §§  VI.  z ; XVII.  i. 

VII.  Disposal  of  the  corpse. — i.  Object  of  rites. 
— The  chief  objects  of  the  proper  disposal  of  the 


corp.se  and  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  rites  and  cus- 
toms in  connexion  therewith  are  to  free  the  living 
from  the  defilement  of  deatli  and  to  give  re.^t  to 
the  deceased.  Until  tliey  are  all  ended,  the  soul 
is  not  finally  dismissed  to  its  place  in  the  other 
world,  it  is  not  united  to  the  company  of  tlie 
fathers,  it  is  not  elevated  to  its  due  position  in  the 
household  or  tribal  cult,  and  it  continues  to  haunt 
the  survivors  unpleasantly.  This  belief  is  little 
short  of  universal  in  the  lower  culture,  and  might 
be  illustrated  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  The 
significance  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Egyptians  is  a commonplace 
of  anthropology.  In  modem  Europe  the  prejudice 
in  favour  of  Christian  burial  in  consecrated  earth, 
with  the  full  rites  of  the  Church,  may  be  traced  to 
the  same  cause. 

2.  Denial  of  rites. — Yet  for  special  reasons  the.se 
rites  are  everywhere  denied  to  certain  classes  of 
the  dead. 

(a)  Babes  and  children  under  the  age  of  pubert}', 
or  uninitiated  in  the  tribal  rites. — 

In  India,  where  the  practice  of  burning  the  dead  is  prcv.alent, 
children  are  generally  buried.  In  some  cases  at  least,  and 
possibly  in  all,  this  is  done  with  a view  to  securing  their  re- 
birth, for  the  common  practice  is  to  bury  in  or  quite  close  to 
the  house,  often  under  the  threshold.  Similar  practices  for  the 
same  reason  prevail  among  many  other  peoples  of  the  Old  ami 
New  Worlds  (Ilartland,  Prim.  Pat.,  1909-10,  i.  227).  Funeral 
honours  are  denied  by  the  ThO  of  Tongking  to  children  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  and  unmarried  women.  They  arc  simply 
put  into  the  bier  and  taken  by  the  priest  alone  to  the  grave 
(Lnnet,  op.  cit.  103).  Among  the  Negroes  of  West  Africa  and 
some  of  the  Bantu  and  Nilotic  peoples,  where  burial  is  tho 
ordinary  practice,  rites  are  denied  to  children,  w ho  are,  indee<l, 
often  thrown  out  into  the  bush  : the  Wadjagga  bury  them  in 
the  ditch  that  serves  as  the  village  latrine,  subsi  nuently  digging 
up  their  bones  and  throwing  them  away  (Lconani,  Lower  S iqer, 
1906,  p.  168 ; Globus,  Ixxii.  [1897]  43,  Ixxxix.  [1906]  109  ; Cun- 
ningham, Uganda,  1905,  p.  344).  In  civilized  Europe  unbap- 
tized children  are  commonly  buried  without  rites. 

(b)  Slaves  and  common  people. — 

Amonff  the  Ilaida  in  Masset,  slaves  are  thrown  into  the  sea 
{Jesup  Exped.  v.  [1005-9]  64).  In  Orepon  tliey  were  thrown  out 
into  the  woods  or  left  wherever  convenient  (.I/im.  Am.  Autkr. 
Assoc,  i.  [1900]  170).  Very  widely  in  Africa  ordinary  and 
especially  poor  persons  and  slaves  are  simply  Hunp  out  and 
left  to  the  wild  beasts.  Common  people  in  the  Marshall  Islands 
used  to  be  sewed  into  a mat  and  put  into  the  sea  (Steinmetz, 
op.  cit.  438).  The  Ahts  of  Vancouver  Island  wrap  old  women 
and  men  and  boys  of  no  rank  in  the  tribe  in  old  blanket^!  aiui 
leave  them  on  the  ground  (Sproat,  Scenes  and  Studies  of 
Savage  Life,  London,  1868,  p.  259).  A worthless  fellow’  is 
buried  without  rites  in  the  New  Hebrides  (Rep.  Au.str.  Assoc. 
iv.  [1892]  730).  The  Wadjagga  throw  childless  men  and  women 
into  the  forest  (Globxts,  Ixxxix.  200). 

The  foregoing  classes  are  probably  regarded  ns 
impotent  for  good  or  ill  after  death,  just  as  they 
have  been  during  life,  and  therefore  needing  no 
consideration.  In  other  cases,  however,  this  reason 
will  not  apply. 

(c)  Those  who  die  a ‘bad  death.’ — The  manner 
of  death  frequently  determines  the  death  rites  to 
be  performed,  because  it  determines  tho  fate  of 
the  deceased  in  the  other  world.  The  list  of 
deaths  regarded  as  ‘ bad  ’ is  not  identical  all  over 
the  worlci,  but  a wholesome  horror  of  suicide 
generally  prevails.  Christian  Europe  agrees  with 

agan  Africa  in  performing  only  maimed  rites,  or 

enying  them  altogether,  in  the  case  of  such  as 
have  taken  their  own  life. 

Suicides  'are  Iield  by  the  Ewhe  of  Topoland  to  have  been 
driven  mad,  either  by  rage  or  ill-treatment,  or  by  some  angry 
ghost,  malignant  spirit,  or  god.  A suicide  defiles  the  land  and 
hinders  tho  duo  rainfall.  The  relatives  of  the  deceased  must 
therefore  be  fined.  A stake  is  driven  through  tho  body,  which 
is  dragged  into  tho  bush  and  there  huddled  into  a hastily  exca- 
vated hole.  The  subsequent  solemnities  are  fow’  aiul  meagre. 
No  drum  is  heard,  no  dances  are  executed,  no  fire  is  lighle(.\  in 
the  street,  no  sacrifice  is  slain  for  him.  A few  bananas  and 
]>ig-nuts  and  a little  maize  are  laid  beside  tho  grave,  two  guns  arc 
fired,  and  the  obsequies  are  over  (Spieth,  op.  cit.  276,  274).  Tho 
Choctaws  of  North  American  dispose  of  their  dead  on  scalYolds, 
and  afterwards  collect  the  hones  wdth  great  ceremony.  Ihit 
they  bury  at  once  without  t4io  usual  obsequies  any  one  who 
commits  suicide  (/  RBEW  108). 

Death  by  lightning  is  also  widely  attributed  to 
the  direct  action  of  a god. 
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Among  the  Bechuana,  if  a thunderbolt  kills  a man,  no  one 
complains,  none  weeps ; all  unite  in  saying  that  the  Lord  has 
done  right.  They  suppose  the  victim  to  have  been  guilty  of 
some  crime,  j>robably  stealing,  for  which  the  judgment  of 
Heaven  has  fallen  on  him.  The  beliefs  of  their  neighbours,  the 
Basuto,  Zulus,  and  Baronga,  are  similar  (Arbousset,  Explora- 
tory Tour,  Cape  Town,  1846,  p.  225  ; Casalis,  Basutos,  Lond. 
1861,  p,  242 ; Callaway,  Rel.  Syst.,  Lond.  1870,  pp.  60,  118 ; 
Junod,  Les  Ba-ronga,  Neuchatel,  1898,  p.  422.  As  to  the 
meaning  of  ‘ Lord  ’ and  ‘ Heaven,’  see  art.  Bantu,  vol.  ii. 
p.  364). 

Divine  anger  may  be  manifested,  indeed,  in  any 
accidental  death  : the  attack  by  a wild  beast,  the 
bite  of  a snake,  drowning,  a fall  from  a tree. 

The  Dayaks  of  South-East  Borneo  do  not  bury  such  as  die 
by  accident ; they  are  carried  into  the  forest  and  laid  on  the 
ground  (Int.  Arch.  ii.  181).  The  Malays  of  the  Patani  States 
inter  in  a waste  place  or  cast  out  to  the  dogs  and  vultures 
‘those  who  die  of  being  killed,’  as  they  phrase  it — that  is  to 
say,  in  any  violent,  sudden,  or  unusual  way  {Fasc.  Mai.  ii. 
[1904]  77). 

Death  by  drowning  is  often  regarded  as  the 
seizure  by  the  water-spirit  of  a victim  ; hence  no 
effort  is  made  to  save  him. 

Persons  drowned,  or  shot,  killed  by  wild  beasts  or  by  falling 
from  a tree,  are  held  in  the  Babar  Archipelago  to  be  slain  by 
the  messengers  of  Earawoliai,  the  war-spirit,  in  order  that  he 
may  feed  on  their  souls.  Their  bodies  may  not  be  laid  out  in 
the  house  or  seen  by  children  ; they  are  left  naked.  They  are 
put  on  scaffolds,  with  merely  a piece  of  red  linen  thrown  over 
them.  Sacrifices  of  pigs  are  offered  to  Upulero,  who  is  invoked 
on  behalf  of  their  souls.  The  pigs  are  not  as  a rule  eaten,  for 
fear  of  misfortune.  Ultimately  the  body  is  laid  on  the  ground 
in  a spot  set  apart  for  such  as  have  been  slain  by  Earawoliai 
(Eiedel,  361).  In  the  northern  peninsula  of  Halmahera  no 
funeral  feast  is  solemnized  for  those  who  are  unlucky  enough 
to  die  away  from  the  kampong,  nor  are  their  souls  wor- 
shipped, unless  they  fall  in  battle  (Int.  Arch,  ii,  209). 
Everywhere  those  who  die  from  the  effects  of  the 
poison-ordeal,  so  commonly  administered  in  Africa 
to  discover  a witch,  are  held  to  be  slain  by  the 
‘ fetish.’  The  body  is  usually  denied  sepulture, 
and  is  thrown  into  the  bush.  To  die  of  certain 
diseases  is  to  be  struck  by  a god,  or  at  all  events 
tabued.  Such  diseases  are  cholera  and  smallpox 
commonly  in  India,  smallpox  or  leprosy  in  the 
island  of  Nossi-Be  near  Madagascar  (Steinmetz, 
378),  consumption  in  Cochin  - China  ( Aymonier, 
Excursions  et  Reconnaissances,  xvi.  [1883]  171). 
Among  the  Agni  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  when  by 
means  of  divination  (§III.  3)  the  corpse  obstinately 
refuses  to  disclose  whose  witchcraft  has  caused 
the  death,  it  is  concluded  that  the  deceased  has 
offended  some  spirit,  and  he  is  denied  burial  as 
a punishment  for  the  offence  (Clozel  and  Villa- 
mur,  op.  cit.  p.  120),  or  perhaps,  we  may  con- 
jecture, for  fear  of  the  enraged  spirit.  In  ancient 
Greece  executed  criminals,  though  buried,  were 
denied  the  customary  rites ; traitors  and  those 
guilty  of  sacrilege  were  refused  burial  at  home 
(Rohde,  Psyche'^,  Freib.  1898,  i.  217).  On  Nossi-B6 
executed  criminals  and  outcasts  from  the  family 
are  not  buried  in  the  family  grave  ; wherefore  in 
the  other  world  they  are  condemned  to  find  no 
rest  (Steinmetz,  loc.  cit.) ; and  the  Ewhe  bury 
them  without  rites  (Globus,  Ixxii.  42).  Down  to 
quite  modern  times,  in  Europe  it  used  to  be  the 
fate  of  certain  classes  of  executed  criminals  to 
have  their  remains  exposed  on  gateways  and  other 
places  of  public  resort,  until  they  rotted  away. 
Repulsion,  horror,  dread,  whether  caused  by  the 
infringement  of  some  tabu  or  by  the  anathema  of 
supernatural  beings,  are  doubtless  the  cause  in  all 
these  cases  of  exceptional  treatment  and  denial  of 
the  customary  rites. 

(d)  Persons  held  in  reverence  are  also  under 
anathema  or  tabu.  Their  .sacred  qualities  set 
them  apart  from  mankind. 

The  Masai,  who.se  reason  for  not  burying  ordinary  persons  is 
said  to  be  that  the  bodies  would  poison  the  soil,  bury  their 
rnedicine-men  and  rich  men  (Hollis,  3U5).  The  inhabitants  of 
Corisco  Island,  off  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  lay  their  great  men 
and  twins  (see  art.  Twins)  under  a sacred  tree  (Nassau,  41). 
The  .Sea  Uayaks  expose  their  priests  on  a raised  platform— a 
privilege,  however,  which  others  may  share,  if  they  desire. 
The  rest  arc  buried,  except  such  as  die  in  battle,  who  are  left 
where  they  fall,  surrounded  with  a paling  to  keep  away  the  wild 


hogs  (TES,  new  ser.,  ii.  [1863]  236).  By  way  of  special  honour, 
the  Paharias  of  the  Santal  Parganas  do  not  bury  their  priests, 
but  lay  them  under  the  shade  of  a banyan  (Bradley-Birt, 
Indian  Upland,  1905,  p.  308).  The  Caddoes  of  North  America 
leave  unburied  the  warrior  slain  in  battle  (1  RBEW  103).  Some 
African  tribes,  as  the  Latuka  and  the  Wadjagga,  also  leave  the 
slain  warrior  unburied.  But  among  the  Wadjagga  the  reason 
is  said  to  be  that  to  bury  him  would  draw  a similar  fate  on 
others  (Frobenius,  451 ; Cunningham,  370  ; Globus,  Ixxxix.  199). 

(e)  Women  dying  in  childbed  are  buried  in 
Africa,  both  East  and  West,  apart,  and  deprived 
of  ordinary  rites.  The  belief  that  a woman  thus 
dying  is  under  a curse,  and  becomes  a malignant 
ghost  or  vampire,  is  widely  distributed.  Special 
precautions  are,  therefore,  taken  against  her  de- 

redations.  A special  rite  in  the  shape  of  a sacri- 

ce  is  sometimes  performed  to  keep  her  quiet,  as 
in  Yunnan  (Anderson,  Report  on  Exped.  to  W, 
Yunan,  Calcutta,  1871,  p.  131).  A different 
expedient  is  mentioned  below  (§  XI.  2). 

(f)  Lastly,  in  the  progress  of  civilization  it  has 
been  held  that  burial  cannot  be  accorded  to  the 
corpse  of  a man  who  has  died  in  debt,  until  his 
creditors  have  been  satisfied.  This  barbarous  de- 
nial of  rites  necessary  to  future  happiness  seems  to 
have  been  the  law  in  mediaeval  Europe.  A corpse 
was  arrested  for  debt  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Shoreditch  as  lately  as  1811 ; and,  though  damages 
were  recovered  against  the  creditors  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  deceased,  the  fact  witnesses  to 
the  late  survival  in  England  of  the  belief  that  the 
corpse  of  a debtor  could  legally  be  deprived  of 
rites  (NQ,  8th  ser.  ix.  [189G]  241 ; cf.  ib.  356  and 
X.  63).  Even  yet  in  many  places — the  island  of 
Celebes  and  West  Africa,  for  example  (V Anthro- 
pologie,  iv.  [1893]  626  ; Globus,  Ixxii.  42  ; Dennett, 
Black  Man's  Mind,  1906,  p.  46) — the  dead  cannot 
be  buried  until  his  debts  are  paid ; and  among 
the  Fantis,  at  all  events,  he  who  has  the  temerity 
to  bury  a man  becomes  liable  for  his  debts  (Cruiek- 
shank.  Eighteen  Years  on  the  Gold  Coast,  Lond. 
1853,  ii.  221).  The  incident  is  the  foundation  of 
a number  of  folk-tales,  from  India  to  Ireland,  and 
has  repeatedly  formed  part  of  a literary  plot. 

3,  Mode  of  disposal. — The  modes  of  disposing  of 
the  corpse  may  be  enumerated  as  (a)  cannibalism, 
(b)  sub-aerial  deposit,  (c)  cave  deposit,  (d)  water 
burial,  (e)  earth  burial,  (/)  preservation  in  hut, 

(g)  cremation. 

(a)  Cannibalism. — See  art.  Cannibalism,  vol. 
iii.  p.  194,  and  below,  § XV. 

(b)  Sub-aerial  deposit. — To  leave  the  body  on  the 
ground  was  probably  the  earliest,  as  it  is  the 
simplest  and  most  savage,  form  of  disposal  of  the 
dead.  Ordinary  people  are  still  by  many  tribes, 
as  we  have  seen,  simply  flung  aside.  Among  the 
Masai,  burial  is  a special  honour  conferred  only  on 
a man  of  wealth  or  a medicine-man.  All  medicine- 
men are  descendants  of  one  family  of  supernatural 
origin.  We  may  conjecture  that  the  meaning  of 
the  tradition  of  supernatural  origin  is  that  their 
ancestor  was  a stranger  belonging  to  a tribe  on  a 
somewhat  higher  level  of  civilization,  where  burial 
was  customary  (Hollis,  305,  325).  Burial  is,  how- 
ever, not  necessarily  a mark  of  advancing  civiliza- 
tion. The  Seri  of  the  Californian  Gulf,  who  are 
among  the  lowest  of  known  savages,  bury  their  dead 
(17  RBEW  288  *).  On  the  other  hand,  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster  seems  to  have  imposed  the  rite  of 
exposure  of  the  corpse,  to  be  devoured  by  dogs 
and  vultures,  in  comparatively  civilized  tiines  on 
a reluctant  people,  who  were  previously  in  the 
haliit  of  burying  their  dead.  It  appears,  in  contrast 
with  the  rite  of  the  Masai  medicine-men,  to  have 
been  at  first  only  the  practice  of  the  sacred  caste, 
and  to  have  been  enforced  by  them  on  all  believers 
under  the  most  awful  sanctions,  both  temporal  and 
spiritual.  A thousand  stripes  are  denounced  in 
the  Zend-Avesta  on  him  who  shall  bury  in  the  earth 
the  corpse  of  a dog  or  of  a man,  and  not  di.sinter 
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it  before  tlie  end  of  the  second  year ; but,  if  he 
delay  beyond  that  time,  there  is  no  atonement  for 
ever  and  ever.  Death  and  damnation  are  his  fate. 
Indeed,  merely  to  omit  the  exposure  of  the  corpse 
within  a year,  though  other  parts  of  the  ritual  may 
have  been  complied  with,  is  to  be  liable  to  the  same 
penalty  as  the  murder  of  one  of  the  faithful  (SUE 
IV.  xlv.  8,  31,  52).  We  may  perhaps  measure  the 
difficulty  of  securing  uniformity  by  the  violence 
of  the  language  and  the  terror  of  the  threatened 
penalties.  It  must  have  been  almost  as  uncom- 
fortable to  be  a heretic  in  Persia  as  in  medimval 
and  post-mediseval  Europe.  Nor  have  the  Parsis 
of  India,  in  spite  of  their  high  civilization,  aban- 
doned this  distinguishing  characteristic  of  their 
faith.  See  ‘ Parsi  ’ art.  on  present  subject  (p.  502). 

The  Veddas  of  Ceylon,  like  the  ancient  Chinese, 
simply  lay  the  corpse  in  the  jungle,  covered  with 
leaves  and  brushwood  (Tennent,  Ceylon,  Lond. 
1859,  ii.  442;  Davy,  An  Account  of  the  Interior 
of  Ceylon,  Lond.  1821,  p.  117 ; de  Groot,  Bel. 
iiyst.  China,  Leyden,  1892  ff.,  ii.  368). 

Among  the  Australian  tribes  and  those  of  Tas- 
mania the  most  varied  methods  of  disposal  are 
found — exposure,  cannibalism,  burial,  cremation. 

Where  exposure  was  practised,  it  was  usually  on  a rude 
platform  of  boughs,  or  in  the  branches  of  a tree.  The  latter  is 
regarded  by  the  Unmatjera  as  an  honour  denied  to  the  very 
old  and  infirm,  and  to  such  as  have  violated  tribal  customs 
(Brough  Smyth,  i.  108-121;  Ilowitt,  450-474 ; Spencer-Gillen^, 
606-545  ; Ini.  Arch.  xvi.  [1904]  8;  Roth,  Abor.  of  Tasmania^ 
Lond.  1890,  pp.  128-134).  The  same  honour  is  also  paid  by 
the  Andamanese  to  those  esteemed  worthy  {Ind.  Cens.  Rep.., 
1901,  iii.  65).  In  fact  the  exposure  of  the  dead  on  stages,  or 
by  suspension  from  the  branches  of  a tree,  or  from  cross-bars 
supported  on  poles,  is  very  widely  spread  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  and  is  practised  by  some  of  the  tribes  of  Assam. 

On  the  American  continent,  deposit  on  scallblds, 
or  in  the  boughs  of  trees,  was  extensively  prac- 
tised. In  the  interior  of  North  America  it  was 
the  common  mode  of  disposal,  the  object  being 
to  keep  the  body  out  of  the  way  of  carnivorous 
beasts  and  to  facilitate  desiccation. 

The  Ilurons  and  some  other  tribes  put  the  corpse  into  a coiRn 
or  box  of  bark  or  wood  (often  a hollowed  log)— a custom  also 
followed  in  British  Columbia,  where  the  * grave-box ' was  fre- 
quently deposited  on  the  ground  and  covered  with  leaves 
(1  RBFAV  158-164,  160,  168,  169.;  5 RBEW  [1887]  111.  Tlie 
various  Reports  on  the  N.-W.  Tribes  in  the  Brit.  A.‘?soc.  Re- 
ports  describe  the  customs  of  the  Indians  of  Brit.  Columbia. 
See  also  Jesup  Exped.  v.  54,  x.  [1908]  142).  Ruder  than  these 
was  the  custom  of  the  Blackfeet.  ‘ They  think  it  a horrible 
practice  to  expose  the  body  to  the  worms  and  vermin  that 
live  in  the  ground.*  So  they  leave  it  for  the  wild  beasts 
and  birds,  above  ground,  on  a hill-top  or  in  a tree  {B.A.  Rep., 
1887,  p.  192 ; Petitot,  Trad.  Ind.  du  Canada  Nord-ouest, 
Paris,  1886,  p.  492).  The  Eskimo  often  leave  the  dead  on  the 
ground,  though  some  of  them  have  learnt  to  use  ‘ grave-boxes  * 
111  RBEW,  175,  193;  18  RBEW[\md]  312).  The  Kamtchadals 
used  to  throw  away  their  dead  to  be  devoured  by  dogs.  Tlie 
Chukchi,  Gilyaks,  and  other  Siberian  tribes  followed  the  same 
practice,  or  else  disposed  of  the  corpse  by  cremation ; the  Yakuts, 
however,  used  to  put  them  in  boxes  and  suspend  them  from 
the  trees  or  put  them  on  rough  scaffolds  in  the  forest  (Jes^p 
Exped.  vi.  104 ; RHR  xlvi.  211 ; Ainer.  Anthr.  viii.  [1900]  289). 
In  New  Caledonia  the  dead  are  placed  on  the  summit  of  a cliff, 
on  a bed  of  leaves  or  dried  grass  {U Anthrop.  xiii.  [1902]  547). 

The  necessity  of  sub-aerial  deposit  either  on  the 
ground  or  on  scaffolds  or  in  the  branches  of  trees  has 
been,  in  some  at  least  of  these  cases,  forced  upon 
the  survivors  by  the  condition  of  the  soil.  In  the 
higher  latitudes  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  the 
ground  is  often  frozen  for  months,  and  it  is  im- 
possible during  that  period  (especially  with  the 
rude  tools  available)  to  dig.  Even  with  the  ap- 
pliances of  an  advanced  civilization  this  is  found 
impracticable  in  Canada.  Canadian  settlers  often 
have  to  content  themselves  during  the  winter  with 
placing  their  dead  above  ground  in  a mortuary, 
and  leaving  them  there  until  the  sjuing.  They 
only  follow  the  example  of  some  of  their  aboriginal 
predecessors  and  neighbours. 

The  Naskopies  still  ‘ suspend  their  dead  from  the  branches  of 
trees,  if  tlie  ground  ho  frozen  too  hard  to  excavate,  and  en- 
deavour to  return  in  the  following  suinincr  and  inter  the  body  ’ 
(II  RBEW  272). 


(c)  Cave  burial. — An  archaic  and  widely  distri- 
buted mode  of  burial  is  in  caves. 

Human  bones,  remains  of  sepulture  of  the  Neolithic  people 
formerly  inhabiting  Liguria,  have  been  found  in  caves  at  vari- 
ous points  along  the  Kiviera,  notably  under  stalagmitic  floors 
in  the  Bas-Moulins  cave  at  Monaco  (L’Anthrerp.  xii.  [1901]  7). 
Among  examjiles  of  a much  more  recent  date,  but  rtill  very 
ancient,  is  that  of  the  Hebrews  (c.p.  the  cave  of  JIachpelah, 
Gn  2‘irj  25i<  SQW),  and  the  custom  is  not  yet  wholly  extinct 
in  Palestine.  In  the  Moluccas,  the  Philippines,  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  as  well  as  in  the  coral  islands  of  the  South  Seas  (both 
Melanesian  and  Polynesian),  where  caves  abound,  the  practice 
prevailed  of  depositing  the  bodies,  or,  after  desiccation,  the 
bones,  in  caves  and  clefts  of  the  rock  often  all  but  inacces- 
sible. In  some  of  the  islands  the  custom  is  now  restricted  to 
the  remains  of  chiefs,  and  the  motive  is  said  to  be  to  pre- 
vent desecration  by  enemies,  though  probably  it  was  at  one 
time  more  general  (Ellis,  I’olyn.  llet.  i.  40i  ; JAl  x.  141). 
Similarlj’,  among  the  BetsUeo  of  Madagascar  the  chiefs  are 
deposited  in  caverns  (Mad.  au  xxt  sitcU,  290,  291).  In  Africa 
it  is  found  sporadically  from  north  to  south ; it  was  the 
common  practice  of  the  Hottentots  and  the  special  privilege 
of  the  kings  of  Quissanga  and  Quiteve  (Kolben,  313 ; tiec.  S.E. 
Africa,  vh.  [1001]  378,  382).  On  the  western  side  of  the  North 
American  continent  it  has  been  recorded  of  many  tribes  from 
Alaska  to  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  the  Aleutian  and  West  Indian 
islands.  Among  some  of  the  Pueblo  peoples  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  the  practice  seems  a relic  of  the  former  habitation 
of  the  caves.  When  they  were  occupied  as  dwellings,  the  dead 
were  frequently  buried  in  the  furthest  recesses ; and  the  same 
caverns  or  other  clefts  and  shelters  of  the  rocks  have  been 
retained  by  a very  natural  conservatism  as  the  appropriate 
dwelling-places  of  the  dead  (IS  RBEW  3JS,  355;  Am.  Anthr. 
vi.,  new  ser.,  050). 

Tliis  method  of  disposing  of  the  corpse,  rude  as 
it  seems,  lias  been  capable,  as  in  ancient  Egypt, 
of  developing  grandiose  sepulchres,  by  artiticial 
excavation  and  the  provision  of  pompous  door- 
ways, and  thus  of  influencing  the  development  of  a 
national  architecture.  Even  where,  as  in  Sicily, 
such  a result  was  not  attained,  artilicial  excava- 
tion was  frequently  practised.  Enormous  num- 
bers of  such  tombs,  attributed  to  the  Siculi,  have 
been  explored  in  the  mountain  of  I’antulica  near 
Syracuse  (L’Ant/iro/i.  xii.  190).  It  is  obvious  that 
cave  burial,  whether  in  natural  or  in  artilicial 
hollows,  can  be  adopted  only  in  rocky  or  moun- 
tainous regions,  and  then  only  where  the  geolo- 
gical formation  is  suitable.  A mode  of  burial 
widely  extended  in  Africa  and  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe  is  that  of  sinking  a perpen- 
dicular shaft  in  the  soil  and  e.xcavating,  at  or  near 
the  bottom,  a side-vault  in  which  the  body  is 
placed.  These  graves  have  lent  themselves  to  the 
suggestion  that  their  form  is  derived  from  a pre- 
vious practice  of  cave  burial.  They  are  actually 
found  in  some  of  the  Fiji  Islands  concurrently 
with  burial  in  caves  (JAI  x.  144).  Ordinary 
chamber-tombs  excavated  in  the  rock  are  found 
in  Crete,  as  on  the  mainland  of  Greece.  Side 
by  side  with  them  at  Knossos  and  belonging  to 
the  same  period,  classed  by  Evans  as  the  Third 
Late-Minoan  I’criod,  have  been  found  also  exca- 
vated in  the  soft  rotten  limestone  both  simple 
pit-graves  and  graves  consisting  of  a shaft  and 
side-vault ; as  though  all  three  types  of  grave 
had  diverged  from  one  common  original,  and  that 
original  a natural  cave.  The  conclusion,  so  far 
as  regards  the  last-named  type,  is  perhaps  ren- 
dered all  the  more  probable  by  its  recurrence  else- 
where around  the  Mediterranean,  where  burial  in 
natural  or  artilicial  caves  was  practised  (Archcco- 
loyia,  lix.  [1905]  391 11'.). 

(d)  Water  burial. — To  fling  a body  into  the  sea 
or  a river  is  one  of  the  easiest  ways  of  getting  rid 
of  it.  That  doubtle.ss  is  the  reason  for  thus  dis- 
posing of  the  corpses  of  slaves  or  common  people 
(see  above,  VIl.  2 (5)),  in  v.arious  places.  But 
it  does  not  account  for  every  case  of  water 
burial.  Where  the  object  is  not  merely  to  get 
rid  of  the  body,  but  to  prevent  the  deceased 
from  returning  to  plague  survivors,  probably  few 
more  effectual  moans  are  known  to  jieoples  in 
the  lower  culture  than  to  throw  the  coiq.se  into 
the  water  ; for  water  is  usually  esteemed  a barrier 
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to  maleficent  spirits,  and  particularly  to  the 
dead. 

The  corpses  of  pregnant  and  barren  women  (who  are  natur- 
ally evil-disposed),  and  of  lepers,  are  regarded  in  Tibet  as 
specially  tabu.  They  are,  accordingly,  either  thrown  beyond 
nine  hills  and  dales,  or  packed  in  horse-  or  ox-skins  and  throw'n 
into  the  waters  of  the  great  Tsang-po  River  (Chandra  Das, 
op.  cit.  255).  The  Guayakis  of  Paraguay  and  the  Cherokees 
commit  their  dead  to  tlie  waters  of  the  nearest  river ; the  Gosh- 
Ute  of  Utah  sink  them  in  springs,  possibly  for  fear  of  the 
departed  spirit  (L’Anthrop.  xiii.  658  ; 1 RBEW  180). 

This  may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
occasional  practice  of  water  burial  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  as  among  the  sect  of  Bhagar 
Panthis  in  the  Panjab  (Bep.  Gens.  Ind.,  1901,  xvii. 
168),  or  some  of  the  West  African  tribes  (Nassau, 
233).  On  the  other  hand,  water  burial  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  an  honour. 

One  who  is  specially  beloved  or  beautiful  is,  in  the  Bismarck 
Archipelago,  not  buried  but  laid  in  a boat  pulled  far  out  to 
sea,  and  there  the  boat  and  its  contents  are  sunk  (Thilenius, 
Ethnofi.  Ergeb.  aiis  Melanesien,  ii.  [1903]  230).  To  fling  the 
dead  into  the  sea  was  quite  common  in  Polynesia.  The 
Chibchas  of  New  Granada  were  reported  by  Oviedo  to  lay  their 
chiefs  in  golden  coffins  and  sink  them  in  the  water  (Int.  Arch. 
xiii.,  Suppl.  56).  The  corpse  of  the  slain  Baldur,  with  his  wife 
and  steed,  and  the  gift  of  Odin’s  ring  Draupnir,  was  laid  in 
his  ship  upon  a funeral  pyre  and  launched  forth  blazing  on 
the  sea.  Myth  as  it  is,  this  tradition  doubtless  records  the 
striking  spectacle  of  many  a Viking’s  funeral. 

In  various  parts  of  the  world  earth  burial  or  sub- 
aerial deposit  in  canoes  is  found — a relic  perhaps 
of  earlier  exposure  to  the  waves.  Thus  it  was  not 
infrequent  for  a Viking  to  be  laid  in  his  ship  and 
the  howe  heaped  over  it. 

(e)  Inhumation. — The  position  of  the  grave  is 
determined  by  various  considerations.  Among 
some  peoples  there  is  no  fixed  rule ; and  it  seems 
that  the  dead  may  be  buried  anywhere,  according  to 
convenience  or  the  caprice  of  the  survivors.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  case  with  some  of  the  Bantu 
tribes,  as  the  Matabele  and  the  Barotse.  The 
latter,  however,  bury  in  secret,  from  which  we  may 
probably  infer  that  the  object  is  to  leave  no  clue 
to  the  burial-place  lest  it  be  violated  by  wizards 
(JAI  xxiii.  84;  Bdguin,  Ma-Bots6,  1903,  p.  115). 
In  some  of  the  Moluccas,  graves  are  scattered 
everywhere  outside  the  villages  (Riedel,  81,  225). 
The  Chilcotin  are  said  to  bury  wherever  the  death 
occurs  (Jesup  Exped.  ii.  [1900-8]  788).  Among  the 
Chinese  and  other  nations  in  the  Extreme  East  the 
situation  of  the  grave  is  determined  by  diviners, 
whose  art  is  called  in  Chinese  fung-shui,  defined 
by  de  Groot  (iii.  935)  as  ‘ a quasi-scientific  system, 
supposed  to  teach  men  where  and  how  to  build 
graves,  temples,  and  dwellings,  in  order  that  the 
dead,  the  gods,  and  the  living  may  be  located 
therein  exclusively,  or  as  far  as  possible,  under 
the  aaspicious  influences  of  Nature.’  The  practice 
is,  therefore,  founded  on  the  conviction  that  the 
dead  dwell  in  the  grave  exactly  as  the  living 
dwell  in  a house.  This  conviction  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  China  and  the  surrounding 
countries ; it  is  explicit  or  implicit  everywhere  in 
the  lower  culture.  The  imagination  clings  to  it ; 
and  mankind  has  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
get  rid  of  the  notion,  though  it  has  continually 
come  into  collision  with  the  teachings  of  the  higher 
philosophies  and  religions.  Accordingly,  the  dying 
man’s  own  wishes  are  often  consulted  as  to  the 
place  of  his  burial,  or  it  is  determined  after  his 
death,  as  in  the  Babar  Archipelago  (Riedel,  359), 
by  supposed  movements  of  the  coffin  in  answer  to 
questions  put  to  the  corpse.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
species  of  divination.  It  is  more  commonly  decided 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  dead  are  regarded, 
that  is  to  say,  whether  fear,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
affection  and  hope  for  future  benefits,  on  the  other 
hand,  predominate  in  the  minds  of  the  survivors. 
But  see  § XIX. 

(i.)  Children. — As  an  illustration  of  the  latter 
motive  may  be  taken  the  wide-spread  custom  of 


burying  children  in,  or  at  the  door  of,  their 
mother’s  hut.  A comparison  of  the  reasons  alleged 
for  so  doing,  and  of  other  practices  and  beliefs,  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  object  is  to  obtain  a re- 
birth of  the  child. 

The  custom  is  found  in  Africa  East  and  West,  in  the  Panjab, 
and  among  some  of  the  Naga  tribes  of  Assam,  in  Java,  in  the 
Andaman  Islands,  among  the  Karo-bataks,  the  Creeks,  the 
Seminoles,  the  Chois  of  Southern  Mexico,  and  in  several  of  the 
Molucca  Islands.  On  the  island  of  Keisar  it  is  suggestive  that 
children  are  buried  under  their  parents’  sleeping-places,  while 
in  the  Aaru  Archipelago  they  are  not  buried,  but  hung  up  in  the 
house  above  their  parents’  beds.  In  Tibet  a new-born  child 
who  dies  is  kept  in  the  house  or  on  the  roof.  The  ancient 
Italians  buried  their  dead  children  under  the  eaves  of  the 
house  ; and  to  this  day  the  Russian  peasant  buries  a still-born 
child  under  the  floor  (Hartland,  Prim.  Paternity^  i.  227 ; JAJ 
xxvi.  [1897]  200 ; 1 RBEW  116  ; Starr,  Notes  Ethnog,  S.  Mezico, 
ii.  [1902]  74  ; Riedel,  421,  207  ; Chandra  Das,  220). 

(ii. ) Others  than  young  children. — Burial  or  sub- 
aerial  deposit  at  a distance  prevails  among  the 
Australian  tribes  and  among  the  Negroes  and 
Bantu. 

Ib  is,  however,  far  from  being  the  universal  practice  among 
either  the  Negroes  or  the  Bantu.  Among  both  these  races  the 
head  of  the  household  is  frequently  buried  within  his  own  settle- 
ment or  compound,  or,  as  among  the  Kaffirs  of  South  Africa,  in 
the  cattle  kraal.  Various  tribes  of  Negroes  bury  in  or  near  the 
village.  On  the  Ivory  Coast  several  bury  under  the  hut 
(Clozel  and  A'illamur,  118,  157,  321,  336,  410,  467).  With  some 
of  these,  as  well  as  the  West  African  Bantu,  burial  under  the 
floor  of  the  house,  or  in  the  kitchen-garden  adjoining,  is  a dis- 
tinction reserved  for  a chief,  or  a specially  beloved  relative. 
In  others  the  custom  seems  more  general,  and  the  head  of  the 
household  at  least  is  usually  buried  in  his  own  house  (Nassau, 
61 : Leonard,  159 ; Spieth,  256,  634,  702,  752 ; JAFL  ix.  17). 
The  same  rule  applies  to  the  Nilotic  and  Bantu  tribes  on  the 
other  side  of  the  continent  (Johnston,  654,  632,  693,  715,  748, 
779,  793,  880 ; Casati,  Ten  Years  in  Equatoria,  Bond,  and  N.Y., 
1891,  i.  303 ; Gessi,  Seven  Years  in  the  Soudan,  Bond.  1892, 
p.  32 ; JAl  xxxii.  265 ; van  der  Burgt,  op.  cit.,  art.  ‘ Enterre- 
ment’ ; Werner,  157,  163,  165). 

In  Madagascar  the  jiractice  differs  ivith  the 
tribe.  The  Betsimisaraka,  Sakalava,  and  other 
tribes  bury  at  a distance  in  solitary  places,  and 
their  graves  are  greatly  feared,  ivhile  the  Betsileo 
and  Hovas  bury  on  the  roadside  and  even  between 
the  dwellings  (Mad.  au  xx‘  slide,  278). 

A similar  diversity  is  found  among  the  forest  and  pampas 
tribes  of  South  America,  some  of  which  bury  under  the  hut. 
The  Uananas  bury  on  small  islands  in  the  river  (water  is 
notoriously  difficult  for  the  dead  to  cross)  or  else  in  the  hut 
occupied  by  the  deceased.  But  in  the  latter  case  the  hut  is 
deserted  (Int.  Arch,  xiii.,  Suppl.  85).  The  motive  in  both 
is  obviously  fear.  In  North  America,  tribes  like  the  Hupa, 
Wichita,  Nez  Percfes,  Shuswap  and  Thompson  Indians,  to 
mention  no  more,  laid  their  dead  near  the  village  or  encamp- 
ment. Some,  like  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles,  buried  them  under 
the  house.  Others,  such  as  the  Nomlaki  of  Cahfornia,  buried 
them  at  a distance.  The  Zunis,  who,  like  other  Pueblo  tribes, 
probably  in  former  times  buried  their  dead  in  their  cave- 
dwellings,  still  pursue  the  practice  in  their  modern  houses  on 
the  mesas  (IS  RBEW  336,  345,  346,  365).  Many  of  the  islanders 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  bury  in  the 
dwelling  of  the  deceased ; but  there  is  no  uniform  practice. 
In  the  interior  of  Viti  Levu  (Fiji),  for  instance,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ra,  many  persons  were  buried  before  the  threshold 
of  the  house,  or  in  case  of  men  under  the  clan  dormitory ; 
elsewhere  the  dead  are  buried  at  a distance  because  they  are 
feared  (Anthropos,  iv.  [1909]  88,  96).  In  Assam  the  grave  is 
dug  in  front  of  the  house  (JAI  xxxvi.  [1906]  96).  In  ancient 
Assyria  and  Babylonia  the  ordinary  dead  were  buried  under 
the  floor  of  the  house  (ARIF  x.  105).  What  looks  like  a relic 
of  the  same  custom  is  found  among  the  Lolos  of  Western  China : 
the  day  after  the  funeral  a hole  is  dug  in  the  death-chamber, 
and  a formal  prayer  offered  that  the  star  of  the  deceased  will 
descend  and  be  buried  in  that  hole.  It  is  believed  that  if  this 
were  not  done  the  star  would  fall  and  possibly  hurt  some  one 
(JAI  xxxiii.  103). 

The  burial-place  is  frequently  in  a grove  or 
thicket,  afterwards  shunned  as  sacred.  Chiefs  or 
medicine-men,  like  Bantu  monarchs  and  Buriat 
shamans,  are,  in  particular,  recipients^  of  this 
honour.  Chiefs  and  priests  on  the  island  of 
Rotuma  are  buried  on  the  hill-tops  (JAI  xxvii. 
[1898]  431,  432).  On  a hill  or  a headland  a noble 
Norseman  loved  to  have  his  howe  or  harroiv.  The 
Arapahos,  the  Wichita,  and  other  North  American 
tribes  lay  their  dead  commonly  on  hills  or  blufi's. 

Among  many  peoples  each  family  or  each  clan 
has  its  own  place  of  burial,  whether  the  mode 
of  di,sposal  of  the  dead  be  by  cave  burial,  in- 
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humation,  sub-aerial  deposit,  or  cremation.  This 
was  tlie  custom  of  the  ancient  Greeks  (Kohde,  i. 
229)  as  well  as  of  the  ancient  Hebrews ; and  it  is 
continued  to  this  day  in  the  Holy  Land  (Wilson, 
Peasant  Life,  158).  Nor  is  it  confined  to  a com- 
paratively higli  stage  of  civilization.  It  is  a natural 
and  by  no  means  uncommon  outgrowtli  of  the 
feeling  of  kinship  ; and,  where  ancestor-worshijj 
exists  in  a developed  form,  it  adds  strength  to  it 
by  concentrating  tlie  cult  about  one  spot. 

The  Chinese  custom  dates  from  barbarism ; and  the  practice 
of  fung-shui  has  never  necessitated  its  abandonment  (de  Groot, 
iii.  829).  Every  clan  of  the  Baganda,  and  even  of  the  Muham- 
madanized  Swahili,  has  its  burial-place  {JAI  xxxii.  61 ; Velten, 
Sitten  und  Gebramhe,  1903,  p.  259).  Every  family  of  the 
Chechens  in  the  Caucasus  and  of  the  Barea  and  Kunama  in 
Abyssinia  has  its  vault  {Anthropos,  iii.  [1908]  734 ; Munzinger, 
628).  On  the  Gold  Coast,  among  the  Tanala  of  Madagascar, 
the  Nicobarese,  and  some  of  the  British  Columbian  tribes  the 
families  have  common  burial  grounds  xxxvi.  183  ; Globus, 
Ixxxix.  361 ; Int.  Arch.  vi.  24 ; Jesup  Exped.  1.  336,  v.  64). 
The  Uralis  of  Southern  India  have  a common  burial-ground 
at  Nirgundi,  in  which  all  are  finally  laid  to  rest;  but  each 
sept  has  its  own  burial-ground  close  to  its  village,  where  the 
preliminary  obsequies  are  celebrated  (Thurston,  Castes  and 
Tribes,  vii.  256).  The  Chams  of  Further  India  and  the  Khasis 
of  Assam  practise  cremation  ; their  ashes  are  deposited  in  the 
family  sepulchre  (Cabaton,  Chams,  48 ; Gurdon,  Khasis,  1907, 
pp.  132,  140).  As  society  becomes  more  highly  organized,  the 
custom  contributes  materially  to  the  family  pride,  and  it  be- 
comes emphasized  by  kings  and  nobles.  The  kings  of  ancient 
Scythians  and  modern  Kaffirs,  Tongan  chiefs  and  English  peers, 
agree  in  displaying  the  same  vanity. 

Where,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  family 
sepulchre,  sometimes,  at  least,  the  body  is  buried 
upon  the  property  of  the  deceased  or  his  family. 

The  ancient  Norseman’s  howe  was  upon  his  own  land.  The 
Quich6  of  Central  America  buried  in  their  maize  fields  (Int. 
Arch.  i.  [1889],  Suppl.  71).  The  Buquidnones  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  Mossi  of  West  Africa  are  laid  in  their  own  culti- 
vated fields  (Sawyer,  347 ; L’Anthrop.  xv.  [1904]  687) ; and  the 
Chams  have  their  family  cemetery  close  to  their  richest  corn- 
field (Cabaton,  l.c.).  In  these  cases  probably  the  deceased  is 
thought  to  guard  the  fields  and  enhance  their  fertility.  Among 
the  Igorots,  however,  where  the  dead  man  is  buried  in  his  own 
cleared  land,  unless  he  has  selected  some  other  spot,  the  place 
is  abandoned  (Sawyer,  313).  The  modern  Corsicans  lay  their 
dead  in  the  earth  or  in  a little  building  called  a chapel  on  their 
own  property  (RI'P  xii.  [1897]  623). 

Other  distinctions,  as  has  already  been  noted, 
are  often  made  between  tbe  dead.  On  the  island 
of  Keisar,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  a great  nunu-tree 
stands  in  an  open  square  in  the  centre  of  every 
village.  Beneath  that  tree  the  forefathers  sleep, 
and  the  dead  of  rank  are  still  buried  around  them. 
It  is  thus  a sacred  place,  and  feasts  are  held  tiiere 
(Riedel,  422).  The  same  character  attaches  to  the 
Men’s  House,  or  Bachelors’  House,  necessary  to  a 
village  in  other  islands  of  the  East  Indies  ; and 
often  there,  if  not  every  man,  at  least  every  im- 
portant man,  is  buried,  and  his  bones  are  pre- 
served after  the  final  rites  (cf.  Globus,  xciv.  [1908] 
166,  168). 

(/)  Preservation  in  house. — Many  peoples  pre- 
serve the  body  above  ground  in  the  house,  either 
with  or  without  previous  desiccation  or  mummifica- 
tion. This  practice  originates  in  a rude  and  archaic 
condition  of  society,  and  is  frequently  abandoned, 
as  civilization  progresses,  in  favour  of  temporary  or 
permanent  burial. 

Thus  in  Tahiti,  a native  tradition,  which  doubtless  represents 
something  like  the  real  sequence  of  custom,  speaks  of  a i^eriod 
when  the  dead  were  allowed  to  remain  on  a kind  of  staj^e  in  the 
house  in  which  they  had  lived,  and  which  continued  to  be 
occupied  by  the  survivors.  But  by  and  by  separate  houses 
were  built  for  the  dead — small  temporary  buildings,  where  they 
were  laid,  and  whence  they  were  drawn  out  to  be  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  corpse  was  visited  from  time  to  time  by 
the  relatives,  and  was  rubbed  every  day  with  aromatic  oils. 
The  bones  were  ultimately  deposited  in  the  family  //laroi,  or 
temple,  or  else  burietl,  except  the  skull,  which  was  wrapped 
in  native  cloth  and  preserved,  often  suspended  from  the  roof 
of  the  dwelling-house  (Ellis,  op.  cit.  i.  404). 

Notwitlistamliiig  all  reverence  for  tbe  dead,  and  all 
precautions  in  the  shape  of  desiccation  and  per- 
fumes, the  custom  of  Keeping  the  body  in  the 
dwelling  during  the  process  of  decay  must  have 
been  found  intolerable.  Tribes  to  which  immediate 
burial  was  repugnant  therefore  usually  adopted  one 


of  two  courses  : they  abandoned  the  hut  to  the 
corpse,  or  they  removed  the  corjise  until  di.s.solution 
had  been  carried  far  enough  to  render  it  no  longer 
oll'ensive. 

So  the  Wagogo  of  East  Africa  keep  the  corpse  of  a man  of  rank 
in  the  hut  until  it  putrefies,  while  they  mourn  and  drink  pombe. 
It  is  then  placed  on  a scaffold  in  the  open  air  until  only  the  bones 
are  left,  when  they  at  last  are  buried  (Steinmetz,  211).  The  Atti- 
wandaronks,  or  Neutrals,  of  North  America  kept  the  body  in  the 
house  ‘ until  the  stench  became  intolerable.’  It  was  then  placed 
on  a scafiold  in  the  open  air,  that  the  work  of  decay  might  be 
there  completed.  The  remaining  flesh  being  scraped  from  the 
bones,  the  latter  were  afterwards  arranged  on  the  sides  of  the 
cabins  in  full  view  of  the  inmates  until  the  Feast  of  the  Dead, 
the  great  day  of  general  interment  periodically  held  (Hale,  Book 
of  Rites,  1883,  p.  72).  The  Muong  or  Mon  of  Tongking  kept  the 
corjjse  in  a coffin  for  three  years  in  the  house,  before  the  altar 
of  ancestors ; but  they  palliated  the  results  of  ditzolution  to 
some  extent  by  fixing  a bamboo  tube  in  the  lid  of  the  coffin 
and  carrying  it  up  through  the  roof  to  permit  the  foul  gases  to 
escape  (Lunet,  362).  In  West  Africa  the  Baoule  eiubaln>  and 
preserve  the  corpse  in  the  hut  for  months  or  years.  In  spite  of 
embalmment,  the  odour  for  three  weeks  is  horrible.  It  then 
gradually  diminishes,  and  by  the  end  of  two  months  the  corpse 
presents  the  appearance  of  an  Egyptian  mummy.  In  this  state 
it  is  kept  until  the  convenient  time  for  the  final  rites,  with  which 
it  is  laid  in  a grave  under  the  hut  (Clozel  and  Villamur,  11.6, 
118).  The  Yumbos  of  South  America  also  mummify  their  dead, 
and  hang  them  up  in  the  house  under  the  thatch  (Ynt.  Arch. 
xiii.,  Suppl.  79).  In  the  Gilbert  Islands  the  body  of  a king  or 
warrior  is  often  wrapt  in  mats  and  preserved  on  one  of  the  cross- 
beams of  the  hut  (io.  ii.  43).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Saccha  of 
South  America  lay  out  their  dead  in  the  house,  pull  down  the 
house  over  him,  and  abandon  it  to  him  (Int.  Arch,  xiii.,  Suppl. 
85).  The  practice  of  abandoning  the  hut  to  the  dead  is  fol- 
lowed in  many  other  places.  Its  motive  is  fear — whether  of  the 
death-pollution  or  of  the  ghost  is  probably  no  more  than  a 
question  of  terminology.  See  §§  IV.  3,  VI.  9,  XVUI.,  XIX. 

(g)  Cremation  is  a mode  of  disposal  of  the  dead 
that  has  been  adopted  from  time  to  time  by  nations 
widely  scattered  over  the  earth.  It  is  the  ordinary 
mode  in  India  among  the  aboriginal  peoples,  as  well 
as  among  the  Hindus  ; it  extends  through  Further 
India  to  Tongking,  and  has  obtained  a footing  by 
Hindu  inlluence  on  some  of  the  East  Indian  islands. 
It  is  jiracti.sed  by  many  tribes  of  Siberia  and  of  tho 
Pacific  slope  of  North  America.  In  ancient  times 
it  was  also  practised  widely  (though  perhaps  not 
exclusively)  liy  the  tribes  of  the  North  American 
plains  and  of  the  Mississippi  basin  and  Atlantic 
shores.  It  is  customary  among  some  of  the 
northern  tribes  of  South  America,  and  among 
the  Melanesians  of  North  New  Mecklenburg  and 
New  Hanover,  two  of  the  islands  of  the  Bismarck 
Archipelago.  The  funeral  mounds  of  Europe  wit- 
ness to  its  use  in  pre-historic  times,  from  the  south 
of  Russia  to  the  British  Isles.  The  practice  seems 
to  have  begun  on  the  Continent  in  the  Neolithic 
age.  It  became  general  during  the  Age  of  Bronze, 
and  was  continued  right  down  to  the  Christian 
era,  and  among  many  tribes  probably  down  to  their 
conversion  to  Christianity.  To  the  northern  in- 
vaders who  founded  the  uynasties  and  the  polity 
predominant  during  the  Homeric  age  of  Greece  we 
may  with  some  confidence  attribute  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  of  cremation, 
foreign  as  it  was  to  the  usages  and  beliefs  of  the 
Mycenman  age.  From  Greece,  or  directly  across 
the  Alps,  it  spread  to  Italy ; and,  though  among 
the  Romans  it  never  succeeded  in  entirely  ousting 
the  prior  practice  of  inhumation,  it  became  through- 
out the  Roman  Empire  the  fashionable  mode  of 
disposing  of  the  dead  among  the  ollicial  and 
wealthier  classes.  It  is  sporadic  or  occasional  in 
many  other  jiarts  of  the  world. 

More  than  one  reason  may  have  conduced  to  the 
practice  of  cremation  : 

(i.)  Tribes  without  ,a  set!  led  abode  may  have 
found  it  convenient,  if  they  desired  lo  carry  alumt 
the  remains  of  their  dead,  or  to  remove  such  re- 
mains beyond  the  possibility  of  desecralion  by 
their  enemies. 

Some  such  motives  perhaps  operated  in  the  case  of  tho  Cooopa 
liulianSf  who  occupy  Ihe  lower  valley  of  the  Coloi*ado  Uiver. 
By  the  aiimuil  Hoods  of  the  river  they  arc  ilriveu  from  tho  bottom 
lauds  to  the  higher  grounds.  * Tho  annual  irrigations  are  of 
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great  regularity,  and  have  affected  the  habits  of  the  tribes  in 
various  ways.’  On  the  death  of  an  adult,  his  effects  are  collected 
for  distribution  among  others  than  his  relatives.  The  body  is 
laid  on  a pyre  beside  his  hut ; and,  after  all  the  claimants  have 
been  satisfied,  the  corpse  and  the  rest  of  his  goods  are  burnt, 
together  with  the  hut  and  any  neighbouring  huts  belonging  to 
the  clan  that  may  happen  to  catch  fire.  The  survivors  then  aban- 
don the  site  {Amer.  Anthrop.  iv.,  new  ser.  [1902],  480).  The  Man 
Coc  are  an  immigrant  people  of  Northern  Tongking ; and,  though 
they  have  been  settled  as  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  the  mountain- 
ous region  of  that  country  for  many  generations,  their  villages 
are  still  constantly  removed  from  place  to  place,  to  suit  their 
rudimentary  method  of  agriculture.  They  formerly  burnt  their 
dead,  and  carried  the  ashes  with  them  in  their  migrations.  But 
the  custom  has  been  generally  given  up,  because  the  accumu- 
lated ashes  of  generations  became  an  intolerable  burden.  It 
continues,  however,  in  the  west  of  the  Red  River  basin,  where 
the  bones,  after  incineration,  are  placed  in  earthen  jars  (Lunet, 
246).  The  Northern  Maidu  cremated  only  those  who  died  far 
from  home  ; and  in  such  cases  the  ashes  were  taken  home  and 
there  buried  {Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  xvii.  242).  A similar 
practice  was  recorded  among  the  Algonquins  (Charlevoix,  vi. 
[1744]  109),  among  the  Haidaof  Hasset  {Jesup  Exped.  v.  64),  and 
other  tribes. 

Many  peoples  hold  that  it  is  possible  to  work 
witchcraft  hy  means  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  It 
is  probable  that  this  may  have  been  at  least  a 
contributory  cause,  inducing  migi-atory  tribes  to 
burn  their  corpses. 

(ii. ) Another  very  powerful  motive  for  cremation 
is  the  desire  to  be  quit  of  the  ghost.  Various 
means  are  adopted  for  this  purpose  (see  XI.).  Cre- 
mation is  only  one  of  these,  but  it  is  not  the  least 
potent.  This  is  best  observed  where  cremation 
is  exceptional,  as  on  the  continent  of  Africa. 

Among  the  Yaos  and  Mang’anja  a woman  who  was  accused 
of  witchcraft,  and  who  refused  the  poison-ordeal,  was  burnt 
(Macdonald,  Afrieana,  1882,  i.  104).  In  West  Africa  burning  is 
especially  the  mode  of  disposing  of  bodies  of  criminals,  by  which 
are  meant  persons  accused  of  witchcraft,  some  of  whom  are  also 
burnt  to  death  (Nassau,  234).  The  Wakulwe  and  other  tribes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Tanganyika  believe  that  a month  or 
two  after  death  the  process  of  decomposition  brings  back  the 
bones  to  life.  A mysterious  being  called  Nkiua  animates  them  ; 
and  by  means  of  the  new  body  thus  formed  it  sets  about  tortur- 
ing, and  even  killing,  some  other  member  of  the  family  of  the 
deceased.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  the  corpse  is  dug  up  and 
burnt  to  ashes.  Not  a bone  must  be  left,  for  even  the  smallest 
would  suffice  to  give  shelter  to  the  Nkiua.  A witch-doctor,  or 
diviner,  presides  at  the  ceremony,  while  an  assistant  asperges 
the  body  with  a sort  of  holy  water,  saying,  ‘ Sleep  in  peace,  sleep 
in  peace’  (L'Anthropologie,  xvi.  [1906]  376).  The  Nkiua  thus 
roughly  corresponds  with  the  Vampire  of  Europe,  whose  misdeeds 
were  often  stopped  by  a similar  process  of  burning.  But  there 
is  this  difference  that,  whereas  in  Europe  only  some  persons  were 
credited  with  becoming  vampires,  among  the  African  tribes  in 
question  all  corpses  are  exhumed  and  cremated. 

We  have  already  seen  that  persons  who  die  an  evil  death  are 
denied  the  ordinary  rites.  Among  such  persons  are  usually 
reckoned  those  who  die  of  smallpox,  in  childbed,  by  murder  or 
suicide.  In  Siam  the  corpses  of  these  persons  are  treated  pre- 
cisely like  the  corpses  of  the  Wakulwe.  It  is  alleged  that  if  this 
were  not  done  the  spirits  of  the  departed  would  return  and  tor- 
ment their  friends  {Globus,  xiv.  [1868]  27).  The  Ohingpaws  of 
Burma  bury ; but  burning  is  simulated  in  the  case  of  those 
who  die  of  smallpox  or  by  violent  deaths  (Anderson,  p.  131). 
Among  the  Kols  of  Chota  Nagpur,  where  cremation  is  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  disposing  of  the  corpse,  the  body  is  burnt,  and  the 
remains  of  the  bones  are  picked  out  and  put  into  an  earthen  pot. 
This  is  carefully  closed,  taken  home,  and  hung  on  a post  until  the 
final  ceremony,  which  does  not  take  place  until  the  hdrbdr  feast. 
We  are  expressly  told  that  in  this  way  the  deceased  is  prevented 
from  entering  his  former  dwelling  (Hahn,  Ein/iihrung  in  das 
Oebiet  der  Eolsmission,  1907,  p.  83).  The  same  fear  of  the  ghost 
is  visible  in  the  ceremonies  at  the  cremation  of  the  former  kings 
of  Kandy.  Some  of  the  calcined  bones  were  collected  and  put 
into  an  earthenware  pot,  which  was  closed  and  sealed.  The  re- 
maining ashes  were  buried.  The  pot  was  placed  on  the  head  of 
a man,  who  was  masked  and  covered  all  over  with  black,  and  was 
carried  by  him  to  the  mahawelle-ganga.  At  the  ferry  the  masked 
bearer  was  put  in  two  canoes  lashed  together  and  covered  with 
boughs  in  the  form  of  a bower.  These  canoes  were  drawn  to 
mid-stream  by  two  men  swimming,  who  when  they  reached  that 
point  iiushed  them  forward  and  hastily  swam  back.  The  masked 
man  then  took  a sword  in  one  hand  and  the  urn  in  the  other,  cut 
the  urn  in  two,  and  at  the  same  moment  plunged  into  the 
stream.  Diving  under,  he  came  up  as  far  down  stream  as  pos- 
silile,  swam  to  the  opposite  side,  and  disappeared.  The  canoes 
were  allowed  to  float  away  (Davy,  102). 

It  lias  already  been  mentioned  that  the  ancient 
T’liehio  triljes  of  the  south-west  of  the  United 
States  huried  their  dead  in  their  cave-dwellings. 
Concurrent  with  this  custom,  however,  there  was 
another,  hy  which  the  dead  were  cremated.  Tlie 
co-existence  of  these  two  customs  was  held  by 


Cushing,  one  of  the  most  careful  and  acute  of  ob- 
servers, to  be  due  to  the  coalescence  of  two  peoples 
— namely,  of  Y uman  and  Piman  tribes  of  the  lower 
Colorado  region — who  practised  cremation,  with 
the  true  Pueblo  tribes,  who  jiractised  cave  burial. 
The  Zunis  have  now  abandoned  cremation,  if  they 
ever  practised  it.  ‘ They  insist  that,  should  they 
incinerate  the  bodies,  there  would  be  no  rain,  for 
their  dead  are  the  uwannami  (rain-makers).  In- 
cineration, they  believe,  would  annihilate  the 
being’  {13  22  RBEW  [1904]  175;  23 

BBEW[\mi\  305). 

(iii.)  Thus  cremation  is  an  effectual  protection  of 
the  survivors  against  haunting  and  injury  by  the 
dead.  It  is  more  than  this  : it  thoroughly  frees  the 
ghost  from  the  bonds  of  this  life,  and  fits  it  for 
union  with  the  society  of  the  departed  in  the  life 
beyond. 

The  Wayana  of  French  Guiana  bum  their  dead,  ‘ that  the  soul 
may  fly  up  to  heaven  on  the  smoke  ’ {/nt.  Arch,  xiii.,  Suppl.  87). 
Among  the  Laotians  of  Further  India  the  higher  classes  are 
cremated  encased  in  a puppet  repiresenting  a mythical  bird 
called  Hatsadiling.  It  is  said  that,  in  order  to  obtain  Nirvana, 
the  bird  must  be  killed.  Accordingly,  a woman  ceremonially 
shoots  an  arrow  at  it ; and  then  the  fire  is  lighted.  There  is,  of 
course,  a mythological  tale  of  the  slaughter  of  the  bird  in  the 
first  instance  by  a heroine  who  was  an  incarnation  of  a goddess ; 
and  the  woman  who  shoots  the  ceremonial  arrow  pretends  to  be 
a descendant  of  the  goddess.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Hubert’s  conjecture  is  correct,  that  the  myth  is  of  secondary 
formation,  and  that  the  bamboo  bird  really  convoys  to  the  other 
world  the  soul  when  released,  together  with  it,  by  burning 
{VAnnfe  Soc.  ix.  [1906]  238).  In  this  case  the  shooting  would  be 
the  ritual  slaughter  of  the  bird,  in  order  to  put  it  into  the  same 
condition  as  the  deceased.  Among  the  Haida  of  Masset,  persons 
killed  in  battle  or  by  any  violent  means,  were  believed  to  go, 
after  death,  to  the  abode  of  a supernatural  being  named  Taxet, 
which  was  suspended  in  the  air.  To  enable  them  to  do  this  their 
bodies  were  burnt : otherwise  they  would  be  refused  admission. 
The  precaution,  however,  seems  to  have  been  neglected  with 
regard  to  friends  killed  in  war  at  a distance  from  home — contrary 
to  their  practice  in  other  cases.  The  practical  difficulties  were 
probably  too  great,  and  the  custom  may  have  been  in  decay 
{Jesup  Exped.  v.  64).  The  king  of  the  Batutsi  in  East  Africa 
was  never  buried.  His  body  was  exposed  in  his  hut  until  putre- 
faction had  advanced  so  far  as  to  show  the  first  worm.  The 
hut  was  then  set  on  fire,  and  was  burnt  with  all  its  contents. 
When  the  conflagration  came  to  an  end  and  nothing  was  left,  it 
was  believed  that  the  king  had  returned  to  heaven,  whence, 
according  to  the  tribal  legends,  his  ancestors  had  been  exiled, 
and  whither  this  was  the  prescribed  method  of  returning  {An- 
thropos,  iii.  6). 

But  the  ghost  is  often  conceived  of  as  inhering  in  the  calcined 
bones,  and  not  completely  disposed  of  until  some  further  cere- 
mony has  been  performed.  The  rites  at  the  cremation  of  the 
king  of  Kandy  are  an  example  of  this.  Indeed,  it  is  common 
among  the  tribes  of  India  which  have  been  influenced  by  Brah- 
manism to  throw  the  ashes  into  some  sacred  water,  as  a means 
of  uniting  the  dead  with  the  fathers.  Elsewhere  they  are  put 
into  an  urn  or  other  receptacle,  and  buried,  or  kept  in  the  house. 
This  custom  is  familiar  to  us  among  the  classic  nations  of 
antiquity.  The  covers  of  the  urns  were  sometimes  removable, 
in  order  to  placate  the  spirit  of  the  dead  by  periodically  pouring 
libations  upon  his  ashes. 

VIII.  The  grave. — i.  Shape  of  the  grave. — On 
this  subject  something  has  been  said  above  in  deal- 
ing with  cave  buritil.  The  grave  is  the  residence  of 
the  departed  ; and  efforts  are  not  wanting  in  varions 
parts  of  the  world  to  render  it  as  comfortable  as 
circumstances  permit.  As  already  pointed  out, 
the  Chinese  practice  of  fung-shui  is  traceable  to 
this  motive.  It  is  possible  also  that  the  wide- 
spread practice  of  abandoning  the  hut  to  the  dead, 
whether  buried  beneath  it  or  exposed  above  ground, 
may  have  the  same  motive,  in  addition  to  that  of 
escaping  the  infection  of  death.  The  destruction 
of  the  hut  above  the  corpse,  which  frequently  takes 
place,  need  not  preclude  it,  since  it  is  a common 
principle  that  things  intended  to  be  of  service  to 
the  dead  must  themselves  be  killed  by  breakage, 
or  even  burning.  Where  burial  does  not  take 
place  in  tlie  hut,  a hut  or  shelter  is  often  erected 
over  the  grave. 

This  is  the  practice  in  lands  as  far  apart  as  South  America 
and  the  Pliilippines  or  New  Guinea  (/ni.  Arch,  xiii.,  Suppl.  79; 
Sawyer,  203,  355 ; Chalmers,  Pioneer  lAfe^  1895,  pp.  63,  110, 
210) ; while,  among  the  Baganda  and  other  tribes  of  East  Central 
Africa,  kings  and  chiefs  at  least  are  thus  honoured  {JAI  xxxii. 
44,  92;  Cunningham,  31,  224;  van  der  Burgt,  art.  ‘Enterre- 
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ment’):  and  this  hut,  as  the  abode  of  the  deceased,  becomes 
his  shrine  or  temple,  where  his  spirit  is  invoked.  In  this  district 
of  Africa  miniature  huts  or  shelters  over  the  graves  of  lesser 
persons  are  not  uncommon.  By  the  Lendu  the  miniature  hut 
IS  erected  explicitly  as  a shelter  for  the  spirit,  which  is  supposed 
to  remain  seated  on  the  grave  for  two  months  after  burial 
(Cunningham,  337).  Elsewhere,  as  in  New  Guinea,  the  shelter 
is  as  much  for  the  convenience  of  the  mourners,  who  go  thither 
to  weep,  as  of  the  departed  (Chalmers,  110). 

The  underground  resting-places  of  the  dead  are 
also  provided  with  regard  to  their  comfort,  often 
to  magnificence. 

The  Ewhe  of  West  Africa  bury  beneath  their  huts.  Rich 
people  are  buried  deeper  than  poor,  and  the  cavity  prepared 
for  them  is  as  large  as  a room  (Spieth,  034).  The  pre-historic 
graves  of  Crete,  circular  chambers  of  stones  covered  with 
mounds  or  domes,  are  modelled  on  the  huts  of  the  living  {ARW 
vii.  [1904]  265,  viii.  620).  The  same  intention  is  apparent  in 
Etruscan  tombs.  So  far,  indeed,  was  it  carried  that,  when 
cremation  was  adopted,  the  urns  in  which  the  ashes  were 
placed  were  miniature  huts.  But  the  most  striking  and 
splendid  examples  of  tombs  as  the  dwelling-places  of  the  dead 
are  found  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  (see  § VII.  3 (c)). 

Externally  the  shape  of  the  grave  has  varied  as 
much  as  its  internal  arrangements.  In  Europe 
the  pre-historic  dead  of  rank  and  importance  were 
buried  beneath  round  or  elliptical  barrows,  fre- 
quently of  huge  dimensions — a custom  found  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world.  These  barrows 
are  raised  of  stones  or  earth,  and  enclose  cists  of 
large  slabs,  within  which  the  bodies  were  deposited. 
And  they  are  generally  surrounded  with  a trench 
from  which  the  eartli  for  the  barrow  has  been 
taken,  sometimes  also  with  circles  of  stones. 
Where  an  elaborate  structure  of  this  kind  is  not 
made,  it  is  quite  common  to  cover  the  grave  with 
a heap  of  stones,  or  with  a simple  mound  of  earth. 
Where,  as  among  many  tribes,  the  grave  is  shallow, 
the  stones,  or  often  (according  to  the  nature  of  the 
country)  a pile  of  branches,  may  be  intended  chiefly 
to  defend  the  body  against  wild  carnivora.  Against 
human  beings  they  are  more  often  defended  by 
fences,  or  smoothed  and  levelled  down  so  as  to 
remove  the  traces  of  burial,  as  is  the  practice  of 
various  South  American  tribes  (Int.  Arch,  xiii., 
Suppl.  92,  97 ; Globus,  xc.  305).  Where  mounds 
or  huts  are  erected  over  graves,  they  become,  with 
growing  civilization,  pyramids  of  wrought  stone 
and  mausolea. 

2.  Position  of  the  corpse. — It  is  a very  general 
custom  in  the  lower  culture  to  bury  the  dead  in  a 
crouching  or  squatting  position.  This  is  the  natural 
position  of  rest  during  life  for  peoples  who  have 
not  the  civilized  appliances  of  chairs,  tables,  and 
bedsteads.  It  is  accentuated  in  the  case  of  the 
dead  by  binding  the  body,  sometimes  even  breaking 
the  bones  for  that  purpose.  The  body  thus 
prepared  is  usually  laid  on  one  side  in  the  grave, 
just  as  the  skeletons  in  Neolithic  and  later  graves 
in  this  country  are  found.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  is  placed  seated  or  lying  on  the  back. 

Examples  of  both  have  been  described  among  the  West 
Australian  natives  (Calvert,  41,  42).  Extended  burials  (lying  at 
full  length)  are  not  so  common.  At  Knossos,  bodies  have  been 
found  both  flexed  and  extended.  Extended  burials  were 
customary  among  the  pagan  Anglo-Saxons.  The  Wichita  of 
North  America  (Dorsey,  Wichita,  1904,  p.  13),  the  Brignans  of 
the  Ivory  Coast  (Olozel  and  Villamur,  467),  and  the  Yanadis  of 
Southern  India  bury  in  the  same  attitude,  but  the  last  with  the 
face  downwards  (Thurston,  vii.  426). 

The  direction  in  which  the  body  lies  in  the  grave 
differs  among  different  peoples,  and  even  among 
the  same  people.  In  the  pre-historic  graves  of  this 
country,  as  well  as  of  other  countries,  skeletons 
have  been  found  quite  differently  orientated,  though 
sometimes  in  the  same  barrow ; and  the  explana- 
tion of  the  vari.ations  is  still  to  seek.  The  Wotjo- 
baluk  of  what  is  now  the  Wimmera  district  of 
Victoria,  in  the  Commonwe.alth  of  Australia,  had 
an  elaborate  system  by  which  everything  in  the 
world  was  supposed  to  be  divided  among  the 
totem-clans.  Every  totem  had  its  own  point  of 
the  compass ; and  a man  was  buried  Avith  his  head 
towards  the  point  of  the  compass  appropriate  to 


his  totem  (Hoivitt,  453).  This  arrangement  is 
extremely  rare,  if  not  unique.  More  usually  the 
direction  is  determined  by  either  the  rising  or  the 
setting  sun. 

Thus  the  Ngeumba  of  New  South  AYales  bury  with  the  head 
towards  sunrise  (Mathews,  72) ; the  Awemba  of  Central  Africa 
(JAI  xxxvi.  167),  the  Maidu  of  California  {Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Hat. 
Hist.  xvii.  243),  and  the  Wichita  bury  with  the  head  turned 
to  the  east.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lillooet  (Jesup  Exped. 
ii.  269),  the  Mancagnes  of  Senegambia  (L’Anthrop.  xvi.  63), 
and  the  Brignans  (Clozel  and  Villamur,  l.e.),  agree  with  the 
Christian  populations  of  Europe  in  burying  in  the  reverse 
direction.  The  Solomon  Islanders  bury  with  the  feet  turned 
inland  (Codrington,  Melanesians,  Oxford,  1891,  p.  264).  Tribes 
which  preserve  a tradition  of  migration  to  their  present  habitat, 
frequently  bury  with  reference  to  the  direction  from  which 
they  believe  their  ancestors  to  have  come.  For  this  reason 
some  of  the  Bantu  tribes  of  South  Africa  bury  so  as  to  face  the 
North  (Dannert,  3 ; Kidd,  248).  This  practice  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  a belief  that  after  death  the  soul  journeys  back, 
as  among  the  Miao  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Kwei-chow 
{Anthropos,  iii.  409),  to  the  ancestral  seats  of  the  race.  Among 
the  Wanyamwezi  of  East  Africa  a man  who  dies  in  a strange 
place  is  buried  with  his  face  to  his  mother's  village  (Burton, 
Lake  Regions  of  C.  Afr.l  Bond.  1860,  ii.  25).  Muhammadan 
peoples  bury  so  that  the  dead  may  face  Mecca. 

3.  Coffins. — The  corpse  is  further  defended 
against  external  influences  by  a case  or  coffin.  In 
the  early  stages  of  culture  a coffin  is  wanting ; 
and,  if  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  protect  the  body 
from  the  earth,  this  is  done  by  means  of  the  niche 
or  recess  at  the  bottom  of  the  grave-shaft  so 
common  in  Africa,  or  a covering  of  boughs  is  laid 
over  it  before  the  earth  is  thrown  in.  Even  yet 
some  peoples  in  a comparatively  high  stage  of 
civilization  reject  a coffin.  Wood  is  the  usual 
material  for  a coffin.  Originally,  probably  a 
hollowed  tree-trunk,  as  still  among  the  Niamniam 
(Frobenius,  410),  it  has  evolved  into  elaborate 
forms,  painted,  as  among  the  Ibouzo  on  the  Niger 
(Anthropos,  ii.  [1907]  102),  or  carved,  as  among 
the  Eskimo  and  Indian  tribes  of  the  North-West 
of  America,  and  the  Dayaks  of  Borneo.  These 
carved  coffins  or  grave-boxes,  however,  are  not 
intended  to  be  put  under  ground.  In  this  con- 
nexion the  richly  carved  sarcophagi  of  late  Koman 
and  early  medioeval  times  ivill  be  recalled. 

A very  general  custom  prevails  in  South  America,  where  the 
art  of  pottery  is  developed,  of  putting  the  dead  into  large 
urns.  In  pre-historic  Crete  it  was  a well-known  practice  to 
enclose  the  body  in  a terra-cotta  chest  called  a lanxax  (..-I  rchcco- 
logia^  lix.  396-400).  In  Japan,  bodies  were  often  buried  in 
sarcophagi  of  wood,  stone,  or  terra-cotta  {Archceologia^  Iv. 
[1897]  474).  The  Chinese,  when,  as  often  happens,  especially 
among  the  rich,  the  dead  are  disinterred  to  be  buried  else- 
where in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  fung-shnit  place  the 
bones  in  large  earthen  jars  (de  Groot,  iii.  1058 ; Liinet,  90), 
The  Tagbanuas  of  the  Philippines  bury  children  in  jars  (Sawyer, 
313).  Under  the  floors  of  pre-historic  temples  in  Palestine 
numerous  remains  of  new-born  children  have  been  found  buried 
in  jars  (Frazer,  Adonis'^t  1907,  p.  82).  The  Balearic  Islanders, 
according  to  Diodorus,  cut  up  the  corpse,  put  the  pieces  into  an 
urn,  and  erected  a cairn  of  stones  over  it  (Diod.  Sic.  v.  18).  The 
bones,  after  bein^  denuded  of  their  flesh,  were  buried  in  urns 
by  many  of  the  tribes  inliabiting  what  is  now  tlie  United  States 
{Ainer.  Anthr.  vi.,  new  ser.  [1904],  660).  A similar  practice  is 
recorded  by  a Chinese  traveller  in  Tibet  {ZVRW  xx.  [1907] 
115).  And  the  Kukis  of  Assam,  after  the  body  has  undei^one 
preliminary  decomposition,  clean  and  preserve  the  bones  in 
a vase,  * which  they  open  on  all  important  occasions,  pre- 
tending that  in  thus  consulting  the  bones  they  are  following  the 
wishes  of  their  deceased  relative’  (AiJlF  xii.  [1909]  448). 

The  burial  of  cremated  bones  in  urns  has  been 
common  wherever  cremation  was  practised  by 
peoples  acquainted  with  the  art  of  pottery.  Burial 
m ships  or  boats  has  already  been  referred  to. 
Sometimes,  as  among  the  Siusl  of  north-Avestern 
Brazil,  a coffin  is  fashioned  out  of  the  canoe  of  the 
deceased  by  cutting  it  in  tivo  and  placing  the  body 
betivcen  the  tivo  halves  (Globus,  xc.  327).  Lighter 
materials  are  often  emploj’-ed  for  the  coffin.  On 
the  Gold  Coast  it  is  made  of  Avicker-Avork,  reeds, 
or  bark  (.Tourn.  Afr.  Soc.  vii.  [190S]  202).  On  the 
other  h.and,  more  than  one  coffin  is  sometimes 
employed  in  the  case  of  a Avealthy  or  important 
personage.  In  this  Avasteful  practice  African 
barbarians  agree  Avith  the  cultured  peoples  of 
Europe. 
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Nor  is  the  object  of  a coffin  always,  or  entirely, 
to  protect  the  body.  Possibly  its  original  intention 
was  to  protect  the  living  from  the  visits  of  the 
dead. 

Tliis  was  expressly  alleged  to  Nelson  by  one  of  the  western 
Eskimo  as  the  reason  for  the  grave-boxes  in  which  the  dead  are 
deposited  on  the  shores  of  Bering  Strait.  ‘ It  was  better,’  he 
said,  ‘ to  keep  the  dead  in  grave-boxes,  for  it  kept  their  shades 
from  wandering  about,  as  they  used  to  do  ; besides,  it  was  bad 
to  have  the  dogs  eat  the  bodies’  (18  RBEW  312).  The  latter 
thus  appears  a mere  subsidiary  reason  or  after-thought. 

Although,  however,  we  may  suspect  the  desire 
of  imprisoning  the  deceased  to  have  been  a primary 
motive  in  the  provision  of  a coffin,  the  desire  to 
provide  for  his  comfort  in  the  grave  was  probably 
also — perhaps  equally — present.  That  the  intention 
of  a coffin  is  not  always  to  bottle  np  the  soul  with 
the  body  is  clear  in  such  cases  as  that  of  the  Siusi 
just  referred  to,  where  a hole  is  left  expressly  to 
enable  the  ghost  to  go  and  come,  and  thus  preserve 
its  temporary  connexion  with  the  bones  until  the 
time  for  final  severance  arrives. 

IX.  Funeral  ceremonies.— i.  Time  of  funeral. — 
The  length  of  time  required  to  elapse  between 
death  and  the  funeral  varies  from  a few  hours  to 
many  months.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  west  of 
Africa  and  the  Solomon  Islands,  it  may  extend  for 
years,  while  the  preparations  for  duly  honouring 
the  deceased  slowly  proceed.  At  length,  however, 
the  time  comes  when  the  solemn  ceremony  which 
is  to  sever  the  dead  from  the  living  is  appointed  to 
take  place.  The  night  is  not  infrequently  reckoned 
the  appropriate  time. 

The  Hopi  of  North  America  conduct  their  funerals  at  night 
(Ztsehr.  Bthn.  xxxvii.  [1905]  034),  the  Dayaks  of  Sarawak  at  early 
dawn  (Anthropos,  i.  169).  The  Manansa  of  South  Africa  and 
the  Negroes  of  the  Lower  Niger  bury  in  tbe  evening  (Holub, 
Seven  years  in  S.  Africa,  Lond.  1881,  ii.  240 ; Leonard,  159) ; 
while  the  Basuto  dig  the  grave  after  dark,  but  defer  the  actual 
burial  until  just  before  dawn.  It  must  be  performed  before 
the  children  wake,  for  they  must  not  see  the  body  (Martin,  90 ; 
Joum.  Afr.  Soc.  v.  [1906]  357). 

The  reason  for  the  selection  of  the  darkness  as 
the  season  for  burial  seems  to  be  that  the  survivors 
then  cast  no  shadow,  which  is  often  confused  with 
the  soul,  and  hence  that  the  deceased,  or  any  evil- 
disposed  spirit,  would  have  more  difficulty  in 
capturing  and  retaining  souls.  The  souls  of 
children  are  particularly  liable  to  attack.  In 
the  Southern  Nicobar  Islands,  burial  takes  place  at 
sundown,  before  midnight  or  early  dawn,  expressly 
in  order  to  prevent  the  shadows — that  is,  the  souls 
— of  the  attendants  from  falling  into  the  grave 
and  being  buried  with  the  corpse  (Ind.  Cens.  1901, 
iii.  209). 

2.  Touching  the  dead. — Throughout  the  rites  and 
observances  attendant  on  death,  two  motives — two 
principles — are  found  struggling  for  the  mastery. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  fear  of  death  and  of 
the  dead,  which  produces  the  horror  of  the  corpse, 
the  fear  of  defilement,  and  the  overwhelming  desire 
to  ban  the  ghost.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
affection,  real  or  simulated,  for  the  deceased, 
which  bewails  his  departure  and  is  unwilling  to  let 
him  go.  Thus,  though  the  touch  or  even  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  corpse  causes  defilement, 
there  are  not  wanting  peoples  with  whom  it  is  a 
ritual  necessity  for  mourners  to  touch  the  corpse. 

The  islanders  of  Mabuiag,  Torres  Straits,  and  the  Negroes  of 
Jamaica  agree  with  the  people  of  the  British  Isles  and  the 
neighbouring  Continent  in  this  requirement.  In  Europe  the 
reason  usually  alleged  is  that  it  prevents  being  haunted  by 
the  deceased.  The  German-speaking  population  of  Iglau  in  the 
hills  between  Bohemia  and  Moravia  kiss  the  loot  of  the  corjjse 
that  they  may  not  be  afraid,  which  we  may  Interpret  in  the 
same  sense  (ZVV  vi.  [1896]  408);  while  in  Montenegro  every 
one  who  attends  a funeral  must  kiss  the  corpse  (JAI  xxxix. 
94).  Among  the  Bulgarians  all  relatives  kiss  the  right  hand 
of  the  corpse,  saying,  ‘Forgive  me.’  In  addition,  each  of 
them  who  was  born  in  the  same  month  bends  over  it  breast  to 
breast  and  touches  its  head  with  his  own  thrice  (Strausx,  Die 
Dulgaren,  Leipz.  1898,  p.  460). 

3.  CircunuMmhalation.  — Another  ceremony  is 
that  of  walking  round  the  corpse. 


When  the  Argonauts  in  the  poem  of  Apollonius  Rhodius 
buried  their  dead  comrade  Mopsus,  they  marched  round  him 
thrice,  in  their  warrior-gear.  So  among  the  populations  of 
India  which  practise  cremation,  the  son  or  other  relative  who 
lights  the  pyre  first  walks  thrice  round  it.  The  custom  of 
walking  round  the  corpse,  or  the  grave  alter  burial,  is  recorded 
of  peoples  as  far  apart  in  space  and  in  culture  as  the  Central 
Eskimo,  the  Russian  Lapps,  the  Buriats,  the  Shans,  and  the 
Arawaks  of  British  Guiana.  It  has  even  been  recorded  as  solemnly 
performed  around  the  coffin  of  a clergyman’s  wife  in  Oxford- 
shire no  longer  ago  than  1799  (NQ  xi.,  8th  ser.  [1897],  428).  At 
Beauquesne  in  the  Department  of  Somme  (France),  after  placing 
the  coffin  in  the  grave  the  mourners  go  thrice  round  the  grave 
backwards  (RTP  xv.  154). 

The  direction  of  the  procession  is  probably  sun- 
wise, though  it  is  rarely  recorded  ; and  it  is  usually 
performed  thrice.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  rite  is  magical,  intended  to  keep  the  dead  in 
the  grave  and  prevent  him  from  disturbing  the 
survivors.  Cf.  art.  Circumambulation. 

4.  Carrying  out  the  corpse. — More  widely  spread 
still  is  the  custom  of  taking  the  corpse  out  of  the 
house  by  some  other  way  than  the  ordinary  door. 
Among  peoples  in  the  lower  culture,  from  South 
Africa  to  Greenland,  from  Alaska  to  the  farthest 
limits  of  Asia,  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  and 
the  isles  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  where  the  huts 
are  not  provided  with  windows  the  dead  are  taken 
out  by  the  smoke-hole,  or  a hole  in  the  roof  or  side 
of  the  liut  specially  broken  for  the  purpose,  or,  as 
among  the  Koryaks,  by  raising  a corner  of  the  tent. 
Where  a window  exists  it  is  often  utilized  for  the 
purpose.  The  hole  is  closed  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  corpse,  the  object  being  to  prevent 
the  deceased  from  finding  his  way  back.  As  civil- 
ization progresses,  the  custom  is  gradually  con- 
fined to  the  corpses  of  those  that  have  died  evil 
deaths. 

A Norseman  who,  by  his  character  or  the  circumstances  of 
his  death,  was  deemed,  like  Thorolf  in  the  Eyrbyggia  Saga, 
likely  to  give  trouble  after  death  was  carried  out  in  this 
fashion.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe  suicides  are  frequently 
thus  carried  out ; and  it  would  seem  that  the  practice  is  not 
unknown  in  England  (NQ  iv.,  8th  ser.  [1893],  189).  Of  the 
earlier  and  more  general  custom  a relic  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered by  H.  F.  FeUberg  in  Jutland,  in  a bricked-up  door- 
way existing  in  some  farmhouses  and  called  the  ‘ corpse-door  ’ 
(FL  xviii.  [1907]  364).  The  Matse  tribe  of  Ewhe  carry  out  the 
hody  of  a priest  through  a hole  in  the  roof  (Spieth,  756).  The 
Wadjagga  remove  the  corpse  of  a childless  woman  through  a 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  hut  opposite  to  the  door  (filobics,  Ixxxix. 
200).  On  the  island  of  Nias  the  same  course  is  taken  with  a 
woman  dying  in  childbed ; while  the  Toba-bataks  break  up  the 
floor  of  the  house  (the  houses  being  all  built  upon  piles)  and 
throw  down  the  corpse  of  such  a woman,  with  imprecations,  to 
men  who  are  waiting  beneath  to  tie  it  up  fast.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  take  the  corpse  of  an  important  man  out  through 
the  waU  (Kruijt,  Animisme,  Hague,  1906,  pp.  264,  252).  All 
these  dead  are  formidable,  either  from  the  manner  of  death  or 
from  character  and  position. 

Among  the  Masurs  of  East  Prussia  and  in  Bul- 
garia, when  parents  lose  a succession  of  children, 
the  last  to  die  is  taken  out  through  the  window 
(Tdppen,  Ahergl.  aus  Masuren^,  112  ; ZVV xi.  268). 
Here,  perhaps,  the  successive  children  dying  are 
regarded  as  the  same  child  returned  and  re-bom 
(Hartland,  Prim.  Pat.  i.  200).  In  that  case  the 
object  is  to  prevent  access  by  the  dead  infant  to 
its  mother,  that  she  may  not  bear  it  again. 

5.  Other  precautions  against  return. — To  prevent 
the  return  of  the  dead,  it  is  not  enough  to  take  out 
the  corpse  by  an  unusual  way.  The  dead  man 
must  be  prevented  from  seeing  the  way  back.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  body  is  carried  out  feet 
foremost — a practice  shared  by  the  civilized  nations 
of  Europe  with  the  savages  of  Mabuiag  in  Torres 
Straits  (Torres  Str.  Exped.  v.  248).  Or  he  must  be 
confused  and  puzzled. 

Tbe  Christian  Indians  of  Turaupasa  agree  with  the  Basuto  in 
changing  the  place  of  the  door  of  the  hut  (Int.  Arch,  xiii., 
Suppl.  92;  Martin,  91).  The  Atonga  swing  the  corpse  to  and 
fro  (Werner,  161).  The  Siamese  not  only  break  an  opening 
through  the  house-wall,  but  having  got  the  body  out  they 
hurry  it  at  full  speed  thrice  round  the  house  (Tylor,  Prim. 
Cult.  ii.  23).  The  Ohams  turn  the  bier  about  from  time  to 
time,  and  by  marching  obliquely  they  cause  the  corpse  to  take 
the  most  diverse  positions,  in  order  to  bewilder  the  soul  and 
hinder  it  from  returning  home  (Cabaton,  47).  Analogous 
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practices  are  found  in  Europe.  In  Leitrim  the  longest  possible 
road  is  taken  to  the  churchyard  {FL  vii.  [1896J 181) ; and  it  is 
prol)al)ly  for  the  same  reason  that  both  in  Ireland  and  in 
Germany  the  corjjse  is  carried  thrice  round  the  church. 

In  various  places  in  Europe  a number  of  pre- 
cautions are  observed.  The  chairs  or  benches  on 
which  the  coliin  has  rested  are  thrown  down  (East 
Prussia ; Iglau).  The  coliin  is  lifted  thrice  over 
the  tlireshold  and  thrice  rested  upon  it — an  indi- 
cation to  the  deceased  that  this  is  a solemn  and 
final  farewell  (Styria;  Wends;  Mordvins).  An 
axe  is  laid  on  the  threshold  or  hung  over  the  door 
as  soon  as  the  corpse  has  passed  (East  Pru.ssia ; 
Sweden). 

Water  (in  some  places  the  water  used  in  washing 
the  corpse)  is  thrown  out,  with  or  without  the 
vessel  containing  it,  after  the  funeral  procession 
(East  Prussia;  Poland;  various  parts  of  Germany). 
In  Greece  not  only  is  water  thus  poured  out  and 
the  vessel  broken,  but  also  all  the  water  stored 
in  houses  along  the  route  is  thrown  out  after  the 
procession  has  passed  (JAI  xxiii.  35,  41  ; Rodd, 
Oust.  Mod.  Greece,  Lond.  1892,  p.  124).  More  than 
one  motive  has  probably  gone  to  form  this  custom. 
Purification  may  be  intended  ; but  the  object  also 
is  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  dead,  for  they, 
like  other  supernatural  beings,  have  a dilliculty 
in  crossing  water.  In  Greece,  indeed,  the  custom 
of  flinging  out  water  is  said  to  ease  the  burning 
pains  of  the  dead — a later  and  probably  Christian 
interpretation. 

In  Brittany  the  dead  of  the  commune  of  Plouguiel  are  carried 
across  a small  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  Passage  d’Enfer, 
instead  of  being  taken  by  land  (a  much  shorter  route)  to 
the  cemetery  (RTP  xv.  631).  In  the  same  way  the  llaida 
carry  a shaman  to  his  burial  by  water,  even  though  the  burial- 
place  can  be  reached  more  easily  by  land.  It  is  said  that  they 
do  not  fear  a dead  shaman  like  other  dead  people,  but  they 
want  ‘ to  handle  his  things,’  and  hence,  we  may  conjecture,  to 
pack  him  off  so  that  he  cannot  return  to  interfere  with  them 
(Jesup  Expcd.  V.  63).  In  Sweden,  linseed  is  strewn  outside 
the  house  to  prevent  the  deceased  from  appearing  as  a ‘ wan- 
dering spirit.'  It  is  a common  belief  that  supernatural  beings 
must  in  such  a case  count  the  seeds — a task  that  will  occupy 
them  until  daylight.  The  practice  of  strewing  seeds  is,  in 
fact,  another  attempt  to  puzzle  and  confuse  the  ghost.  So 
the  Swedes  also  strew  hay-seed  on  the  road  and  about  the 
grave,  believing  ‘that  Satan  is  thereby  deprived  of  his  power 
over  the  deceased  ’ — which  may  be  a Christianized  form  of  the 
superstition  (Lloyd,  131,  131).  Among  the  Iban  of  Sarawalt, 
ashes  are  strewn  over  the  footprints  of  the  bearers  to  prevent 
the  soul  of  the  dead  man  from  finding  its  way  back  to  the 
house  to  haunt  the  living  (Anthropos,  i.  169).  The  i)r.aotioe 
would  appear  to  be  not  unknown  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  A 
lew  years  ago  at  Budapest  a woman  who  was  supposed  to  have 
died  in  hospital  returned  home.  She  was  taken  for  a ghost. 
The  doors  were  slammed  against  her,  ashes  were  strewn  on  tlie 
ground,  and  her  husband  refused  her  admittance  (Unify  Chron., 
30  Aug.  1904).  The  barefooted  dwellers  on  the  Congo  strew 
thorns  along  the  path  from  the  house  to  the  grave  (ZVV  xi.  200). 
In  the  Solomon  Islands  ‘ the  return  from  the  funeral  is  by 
another  road  than  that  along  which  the  corpse  was  carried,  lest 
the  ghost  should  follow  ’ (Oodrington,  264)— a practice  likewise 
followed  in  Corfu  (Rodd,  124).  Many  peoples  erect  barriers 
against  the  ghost  in  returning.  Thus  the  Koryaks  (who 
cremate  the  body)  strew  twigs  around  the  pyre,  representing  a 
dense  forest  which  is  supposed  to  surround  the  burning-place. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  obscure  the  tracks  of  the  officiant,  and  a 
line  is  drawn  across  the  road,  over  which  the  mourners  jump 
and  shake  themselves.  This  line  is  supposed  to  represent  a 
river.  The  Chukchi  customs  are  similar.  A small  cup  and  tlie 
bunch  of  grass  used  in  washing  the  corpse  are  hidden  separately 
on  the  path : the  one  will  transform  itself  into  a sea  and  tlio 
other  into  a dense  forest  {Jesup  Exped.  vi.  112,  vii.  [1904-9] 
528).  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  by  such  means  that 
the  hero  or  heroine  escapes  in  stories,  including  the  incident 
of  the  Magical  Flight  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Ogre,  and  that 
the  Chukchis  and  Koryaks  are  only  making  use  of  means  of 
defence  familiar  to  them  in  their  traditions. 

These  specimens  of  the  various  methods  of  pre- 
venting the  return  of  tlie  de.ad  will  suffice  for  the 
present.  Reference  will  bo  made  to  others  below. 

6.  Reluctance  of  the  corpse. — The  dead  man  is 
often  supposed  to  be  reluctant  to  quit  his  home. 
Among  the  Nawar,  or  Eastern  Gypsies,  as  well  as 
among  other  Arab  tribes,  be  goes  the  length  of 
forcible  resistance,  compelling  the  bearers  even  to 
return  and  leave  him  for  two  or  three  days  un- 
buried— to  the  great  detriment  of  the  public  liealth 


(.Janssen,  Coutumes  des  Arabes  au  pays  de  Moah, 
Paris,  1908,  pp.  100,  105).  The  Negroes  of  Jamaica 
aver  that,  when  a dead  body  wishe.s  to  go  forward, 
it  is  easily  carried  ; when  it  does  not  wish  to  go,  it 
gives  great  trouble  (FL  xv.  453). 

A ceremony  is  performed  on  Car  Nicobar  which  is  perhaps 
a dramatic  representation  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  dead  to 
be  buried.  The  funeral  procession  is  met  by  another  band  of 
men  who  drive  the  bearers  back  by  force,  struggling  over  the 
corpse,  some  dragging  it  towards  the  grave  and  others  towards 
the  village,  until  it  often  falls  to  the  ground.  An  eye-witness 
on  one  occasion  tells  us  that  the  women  and  children,  who 
stood  at  a distance,  began  to  cry  out  for  fear  lest  the  corpse 
should  forcibly  enter  the  village.  In  the  end,  however,  it  was 
picked  up  and  thrown  into  the  grave  in  a heap,  and  then  the 
usual  sacrifices  were  offered  xxxii.  218, 221).  Thecoremony 
was  said  to  be  performed  only  in  the  case  of  men  of  the  highest 
repute  {ib.  222). 

7,  Farewell  speeches. — Men,  however,  liave  not 
been  content  with  such  hroad  hintN  to  the  dead 
and  defences  against  their  return  a-s  described  in 
previous  paragraphs.  They  have  told  them  in 
plain  terms  that  they  are  not  to  come  hack,  that 
the  separation  is  delinitive ; and  a con.^i^iderahle 
part  of  the  funeral  ceremony  is  often  devoted  to 
this  purpose,  enforced  both  by  .'speech  and  sj-mhol. 

Among  the  Bataks  of  Sumatra,  prior  to  the  burial  the 
(soul  or  individuality  of  the  deceased)  is  made  to  understand 
by  a Shainanistic  ceremony  that  it  belongs  no  more  to  the  living, 
and  must  not  consort  with  them.  Then,  after  a dance,  a vessel 
filled  with  djerango  (a  specific  against  the  begu)  is  carried 
round  it.  Some  parts  of  the  body  are  rubbed  with  a piece  of  it, 
and  it  is  thrown  on  the  corpse  with  the  words  : ‘Thy  younger 
brother  (or  mother,  or  other  relative)  will  converse  with 
thee  no  more'  {AliW  vii.  503).  During  cremation  among  the 
Ohams,  a man,  who  bears  the  significant  title  of  Master  of 
Regrets,  is  left  behind  at  the  house.  Ilia  business  is  to  curse  it 
and  then  to  adjure  the  deceased  not  to  come  back  to  torment 
his  family  (Cabaton,  48).  The  Muong  or  Mon  of  Northern 
Tongking  perform  an  elaborate  series  of  rites  with  this  object. 
They  begin  on  the  night  following  the  death.  The  witch-doctor 
comes  and  recites  invocations,  accompanied  by  a bell  to  drive 
away  evil  spirits,  lie  advises  the  soul  of  the  departed  to  go  to 
the  other  world  and  find  relatives  who  have  preceded  him 
thither.  In  order  to  guide  him  in  his  journey  he  enumerates 
these  relatives  by  name,  pointing  with  his  linger  towanls  the 
spots  where  they  have  been  buried.  Then  he  casts  lots  to 
ascertain  whether  the  dead  man  has  understood  him.  If  the 
lots  be  unfavourable,  he  begins  again  os  many  times  os  may 
be  necessary.  The  second  night  a ceremony  is  performed  in 
honour  of  the  ancestors,  and  also  of  the  tutelary  spirit  of  witch- 
doctors. Tliese  are  prayed  to  show  the  deceased  the  way  to 
the  dwelling  of  the  superior  genii,  with  whom  he  will  find  help  ; 
and  the  witcli-doctor  again  costs  lot-s  to  ascertain  if  he  has 
been  understood.  The  third  night  the  ceremonies  and  offerings 
are  specially  in  honour  of  the  tutelary  spirit  or  genius  of  witch- 
doctors, who  is  requested  to  conduct  the  soul  to  the  grave 
where  the  body  will  lie,  and  w’hich  has  been  dug  liuring  tlio 
day.  Before  the  procession  starts  for  the  grave,  the  witch- 
doctor again  casts  lots  to  satisfy  himself  tha"t  the  soul  knows 
the  way  to  the  tomb.  At  tlie  grave  two  altars  have  been 
improvised,  one  in  honour  of  the  mattes  of  the  deceased,  and 
the  other  dedicated  to  the  genius  of  the  earth.  Amid  the 
w'ailing,  the  witch-doctor  prays  the  former  not  to  torment  the 
survivors,  and  the  genius  of  the  earth  to  keep  him  in  peace 
(Lunet,  850). 

The  Lolos  of  Western  China  give  the  deceased  specific  in- 
structions as  to  tlie  route  he  is  to  take.  On  the  way  to  the 
grave  ‘the  priest  recites  the  c/o-nio,  or  Road  Ritual,  and  he 
accompanies  the  cotfin  a hundred  paces  from  the  house.  This 
ritual  begins  by  stating  that,  as  in  life  the  father  teaches  the 
son,  and  the  husband  the  wife,  it  is  only  the  priest  wiio  can 
teach  the  dead  man  the  road  that  his  soul  must  travel  after 
death.  The  threshold  of  the  house  is  first  mentioned,  tlien  the 
various  places  on  the  road  to  the  gmve,  and,  beyond  that,  all  the 
towms  and  rivers  and  mountains  that  must  be  traversed  by  the 
soul  till  it  reaches  the  Talian^  mountain,  the  home  of  the  Lolo 
race.  Hero  the  priest  says  that  he  himself  must  return,  and 
entreats  the  dead  man  to  pursue  his  way  beyond  the  grave 
alone.  The  dead  man  then  enters  Hades,  and  stands  beside 
the  Thought  Tree  and  the  Tree  of  Talk,  and  there  he  thinks  of 
the  dear  ones  left  behind  and  w-eeps  bitterly.  After  this  ritual 
is  read,  the  priest  returns  to  the  house,  and  the  coffin  goes 
on  to  the  grave’  (JAI  xxxiii.  103).  On  the  island  of  Serang, 
in  the  Moluccas,  the  priest  prays  the  previously  dead  to  do 
no  liarm  to  the  soul,  but  cordially  to  receive  it,  w’iiiding  up 
with  a prayer  to  the  Lord  Heaven  and  the  Lord  Earth  to  let 
all  sicknesses  go  away  from  the  commune  with  tlie  soul  of  the 
deceased  (Riedel,  141).  On  the  Western  Continent  similar 
intimations  are  given  to  the  departed.  Before  the  body  of  a 
Hupa  was  low'cred  into  tlic  grave,  he  was  addressed : ‘ Don't  be 
lonesome  for  what  you  lla^•e  left.  While  you  were  living  your 
time  came.  ^May  it  be  well  with  the  pconlo  where  you  used  to 
live  I ’ This,  wq  are  tohl,  is  to  prevent  tlie  ghost’s  return  and 
consctiuent  misfortune  to  tlio  family  (Goddard,  70).  More 
coarsely  among  the  Greenlanders  a woman  waves  a lighted 
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chip  to  and  fro  beliind  the  corpse  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
house  or  tent,  crying' : ‘ There  is  nothing  more  to  be  had  here  I ’ 
(Crantz,  i.  237).  In  Central  Africa,  likewise,  as  among  the 
Awemba,  a speech  is  made  over  a man’s  grave,  promising  that 
the  survivors  will  take  care  of  his  wife  and  children,  and 
expressing  the  hope  that  he  will  become  a good  spirit  in  the 
next  world  {JAI  xxxvi.  157  ; cf.  Journ.  Afr.  Soc.  v.  436). 

8.  Death  at  a distance  from  home. — The  desire 
to  find  one’s  last  resting-place  at  home,  among 
one’s  kindred  and  friends,  is  natural  to  man  ; and 
it  has  been  translated  into  a number  of  ceremonial 
prescriptions  which  emphasize  the  necessity  of  such 
a burial. 

Sometimes,  as  among  the  Lillooet  of  British  Columbia,  the 
deceased  is  buried  in  a temporary  manner  where  he  dies,  and 
the  following  year  his  bones  are  brought  home  to  be  buried 
with  his  kindred.  It  this  is  impossible,  the  body  is  burnt  and 
the  ashes  carried  home  (Jesup  Exped.  ii.  270).  Sometimes 
only  a single  bone  is  brought  home,  as  in  the  case  of  Roman 
soldiers.  Among  the  Ho  of  Togoland,  when  a man  of  im- 
portance is  killed  in  war,  he  is  buried  on  the  spot ; but  later 
the  ^rave  is  opened,  his  bones,  bair,  and  nails  are  taken  out, 
put  into  a coffin,  and  carried  home,  or  at  least  his  brothers  on 
the  maternal  side  must  bring  home  his  finger-  and  toe-nails  and 
his  hair  (Spieth,  277).  A large  proportion  of  the  modern 
Albanians  (at  least  of  the  men)  die  away  from  home,  owing  to 
their  migratory  habits.  Their  bones  are  collected  and  sent 
home  ; or  at  any  rate  the  skull  or  a single  bone  is  brought  back 
(Rodd,  op.  cit.  127).  When  a Spartan  king  was  killed  in  war  an 
image  was  buried  in  his  place  (Herod,  vi.  58).  In  some  of  the 
villages  around  Cosenza  an  image  is  made  of  a member  of  the 
family  dying  away  from  home,  and  laid  on  his  bed,  and  the  rest 
of  the  family  standing  around  bewail  him  (Dorsa,  Usi  e nelle 
credenze  pop.,  1884,  p.  93).  At  Ouessant  in  Brittany,  when  a 
sailor  died  at  sea,  a cross  was  taken  to  the  house  and  made  to 
represent  the  corpse.  In  the  isle  of  Sein  his  portrait  was  laid 
on  it,  or,  in  default,  some  object  that  had  belonged  to  him.  The 
clergy  attended,  and  a funeral  procession  and  service  took 
place  over  this  representative  of  the  body  (RTP  vi.  [1891]  166, 
xiv.  346).  When  a man  belonging  to  the  Man  Tien  of  Northern 
Tongking  dies  at  a distance  from  his  home,  the  priest  calls  back 
his  souls  (for  a Man  Tien  is  endowed  with  a plurality  of  souls), 
and  causes  them  to  enter  a doU  made  for  the  purpose,  to  which 
funeral  honours  are  then  accorded  (Lunet,  258).  In  Monte- 
negro a dummy  body  is  made  with  the  clothing  of  the  deceased ; 
wailing  and  all  other  rites  except  actual  burial  are  performed 
over  it  (JAI  xxxix.  92).  Among  the  Basoga  a few  of  the 
relations  go  a little  way  from  home,  cut  a twig,  wrap  it  up  in 
bark-cloth  and  treat  it  in  all  respects  as  the  corpse,  all  the 
ceremonies  being  performed  upon  it,  including  burial  (Cun- 
ningham, 118). 

Proceedings  like  these  are  doubtless  much  more 
than  mere  make-believe  to  the  people  who  indulge 
in  them.  Probably  in  the  first  instance  a relief  to 
the  feelings  of  the  survivors,  they  must  he  held  to 
be  of  real  value  and  importance  to  the  deceased, 
who  attains  by  their  means  his  due  place  in  the 
other  world  and  the  rest  which  can  come  only  by 
means  of  the  proper  ceremonies.  See,  further, 
§ XI. 

X.  Grave  furniture  and  food. — The  dead  must 
be  gratified  with  food,  and  with  some  or  all  of  his 
most  cherished  worldly  possessions.  The  practice 
of  depositing  these,  either  in  the  grave  or  upon  it, 
is  literally  xvorld-wide.  Both  fear  of  the  dead  and 
affection  for  him  have  concurred  to  caiTy  it  very 
often  to  extravagant  lengths.  Few  examples  will 
be  required  of  a rite  so  well  known. 

I.  Food  and  (M-ink. — 

In  Tanerabar  and  Timorlaut,  two  of  the  Moluccas,  when 
children  under  two  years  of  age  die,  the  mother  milks  her 
breast  into  their  mouths  before  burial  (Riedel,  300).  So,  when 
an  llrali  of  the  Oimbhum  jungles  is  about  to  be  buried,  a cow 
biiflalo  is  brought  near  the  car  on  the  burial-ground,  and  a little 
mill,  drawn  and  poured  three  limes  into  the  mouth  of  the  cor])se 
(ThursUm,  vii.  2.5.5).  The  practice  of  jilacing  food  and  water  on 
the  grave  is  recorded  of  several  of  the  Australian  tribes ; it  is 
Bornetirne-.  continued  for  many  days  (Ilowitt,  ))p.  448,  466,  407, 
474).  A niong  onie  of  the  Hill  Tribes  of  Assam,  these  offerings  lo 
the  dea/1  are  kent  up  for  a year  (A /i  IV  xii.  4.53).  ,Sonie  of  the 
J'a|iMan  tribi  platjt  taro  beside  the  grave  (XVIiW  xix.  )03). 
The  lr'x)uoi.s,  who  jiraclise  snh-aerial  burial,  dejmsit  with  their 
dead  a ' e l,  „f  flour,  flesh. meat,  his  spoon,  and  generally  what- 
e . er  joa;.  I.e  ne<a:  arv  for  one  who  has  to  take  a long  Journey 
(/  l:l:EW  HO,  ((UoliTi)'  de  la  I’otherie).  The  Achoniawi  Indians 
of  < lifoioia  |>laeed  with  the  body  ipiantities  of  food  consisting 
III  ''re  d fi  ii,  r'tolH,  lierb  , etc.  ('//.  151).  Ill  tjiial.einala,  luo- 

o...  of  inaizi-  and  fh  h were  given  (St/jll,  Die,  lillniidiiijii;  iler 

I..,,,.  r.iin  fiiiijli’iruila,  Ixiyden,  1889,  |).  71).  The 

■'  " * of  (loiaria  lai<l  round  the  le»dy  bread,  fruits,  and  drieil 

A/.  A Ml.,  Siipiil,  66).  And  it  may  be  said  generally 
' -I  pre'ie'  i are  recorded  of  all  the  tribes  on  the 
A < ',.1.  ■.o.itineof. 


The  Agni  of  West  Africa  provide  the  deceased  with  blood 
(reminding  us  of  the  incidents  recorded  by  Homer,  Od.  xi.), 
food,  and  drink  (Clozel  and  Villamur,  25).  Of  drink,  brandy, 
pombe,  or  rum  is  commonly  given  among  the  Negroes.  On  the 
Lower  Niger,  two  casks  of  rum  or  palm-wine  are  poured  over 
the  grave  to  supply  the  departed  with  spirit  to  entertain  his 
friends  in  the  next  world  (Leonard,  166).  These  customs  are 
followed  not  only  by  the  Negroes,  but  by  most  of  the  branches 
of  the  wide-spread  Bantu  race.  The  Kaffir  tribes  in  the  south 
slaughter  an  ox  and  lay  a portion  of  its  entrails  on  the  grave. 
The  Baganda  in  the  north  bring  food  and  pour  beer  over  the 
grave. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  and  among  the  ruder  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America  that  the  practice  of  providing  the  dead  with  food  and 
drink  obtains.  The  civilized  Koreans  agree  with  the  Manndns, 
one  of  the  Hiil  Tribes  of  Travancore,  in  putting  into  the  mouth 
of  the  corpse  a quantity  of  rice  (JAI  xxv.  [1896]  347) ; Ind.  Cens. 
Rep.  1901,  xxvi.  349).  The  carcasses  of  sheep  and  oxen,  with  jars 
of  honey  and  oil,  were  among  the  gifts  added  by  Achilles  to  the 

yre  of  Patroclus  (II.  xxiii.  166) ; and  remains  of  the  funeral 

anquet  have  been  found  carefully  placed  in  graves  of  the  pre- 
historic population  of  Greece.  Nor  has  the  custom  of  giving 
food  to  the  dead  ceased  even  yet  in  the  south-east  of  Europe 
among  populations  of  Greek  tradition.  In  Bulgaria,  for  three 
days  after  a burial,  women  go  every  morning  to  the  grave, 
kindle  tapers,  fumigate  it  with  incense,  and  pour  over  it  wine 
and  water.  On  the  fortieth  day  a woman  goes  with  a priest 
carrying  a cake,  some  kblliva  (a  funeral  food  made  of  boiled 
grain,  sugar,  almonds,  sesame,  parsley,  and  pomegranate  seeds), 
and  a bottle  of  wine,  all  of  which  she  places  on  the  grave,  ‘ that 
the  earth  may  be  cleared  from  the  eyes  of  the  departed.’  The 
priest  repeats  prayers,  fumigates  and  levels  the  grave,  digging 
a hole  in  it,  into  which  he  pours  water  and  buries  some  of  the 
food.  Nor  is  this  all.  On  every  commemorative  festival  for 
the  dead,  the  women  go  to  the  grave  4vith  their  tapers  and 
incense,  and  pour  wine  or  water  over  it.  Moreover,  fruit  (for- 
merly also  other  food)  is  often  laid  on  the  grave.  Widows  whose 
deceased  husbands  were  much  addicted  to  coffee  have  been 
known  to  pour  black  coffee  daily  into  an  opening  in  the  grave- 
mound  (Strausz,  Die  Bulgaren,  1898,  pp.  451-53).  In  Macedonia, 
an  apple,  a quince,  or  some  other  fruit  is  thrust  between  the 
feet  of  the  corpse  before  the  funeral  (Abbott,  Macedonian  FL, 
1903,  p.  197).  In  Montenegro,  apples  are  thrown  into  the  grave ; 
and,  in  some  parts,  oranges  and  bits  of  bread  are  among  the 
objects  hung  on  a young  tree  planted  at  the  head  of  the  grave 
(JAI  xxxix.  93).  Elsewhere,  some  of  the  kOUiva  cakes  baked 
for  the  commemorative  festivals  are  broken  up  over  the  grave, 
the  rest  being  consumed  by  the  mourners  or  given  away  (Rodd, 
126).  AmMineau,  the  distinguished  Egyptian  scholar,  reports 
that  at  Chateaudun,  in  France,  he  has  known  a widow  place 
a cup  of  chocolate  on  her  husband’s  grave  every  day,  for  more 
than  a year  (RIIR  lii.  [1905]  10  n.).  The  Wends  and  Kash- 
ubs,  Slav  populations  of  North  Germany  and  Prussia,  put  a 
lemon  into  the  hand  of  the  corpse ; and,  among  the  Wends, 
children  are  said  to  be  supplied  with  eggs  and  apples ; while 
men  addicted  to  drink  are  given  pipe  and  brandy-flask,  other- 
wise they  will  have  no  rest  in  the  grave  (Tetzner,  Die  Slawen 
in  Deutschland,  1902,  p.  462  ; von  Schulenburg,  Wend.  Volkst., 
pp.  113,  110).  In  Croatia  there  is  a wide-spread  custom  of 
setting  eggs,  apples,  and  bread  on  the  newlj’  made  grave  for 
the  hungry  soul,  and  offerings  of  food  are  brought  at  every 
Hallowmass  (Globus,  Ixxxv.  [1904]  39). 

The  Bulgarian  priest,  as  we  have  seen,  digs  a hole  in  the 
grave,  more  conveniently  to  pour  down  the  water  and  bury  the 
food.  At  Tronis,  in  ancient  Phocis,  was  the  grave  of  the  hero- 
founder,  who  was  daily  worshipped  with  sacrifices : and  there 
was  a permanent  hole  communicating  with  the  interior  of  the 
tomb,  through  which  the  blood  of  the  victims  was  poured,  while 
the  worshippers  consumed  the  flesh  on  the  spot  (Paus.  x.  iv.  7). 
Frazer,  commenting  on  the  passage,  has  adduced  a number  of 
cases  of  Greek  and  Roman  tombs  in  which  a permanent  passage 
for  food  and  libations  has  been  found,  and  parallels  from  various 
parts  of  Africa,  Peru,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  elsewhere. 

Tliese  examples  might  without  difficulty  he  added 
to ; hut  a more  or  less  permanent  communication 
between  the  living  world  and  the  interior  of  the 
grave  was  sometimes,  as  we  shall  find  hereafter, 
made  for  other  purposes  than  the  supply  of  food. 

2.  Wives  and  dependents. — Another  custom, 
almost  too  well  known  to  need  illustration,  is 
that  of  killing,  or  burying  alive  with  the  corpse, 
his  wives,  his  slaves,  and  other  dependents  or 
friends.  This  custom  attains  its  greatest  exten- 
sion, of  course,  at  the  funeral  of  a chief  or  king. 
Its  object  is  to  jirovide  for  his  comfort  and  his  dig- 
nity ill  the  other  world,  by  giving  him  suitable 
companions  and  retinue.  'I’lie  best-known  examjde 
is  that  of  sail  [q.v. ),  by  which  the  Hindu  widow  was 
burnt  alive  on  her  liusband’s  ])yre — a rite  abolished 
in  British  India  in  1829,  but  still  surviving  in  the 
native  State  of  Nepal.  'J’he  rite  was  probably 
common  to  Aryan-s]ieaking  pcoiiles  while  in  a state 
of  savagely,  Init  abandoncit  as  they  progre.ssed  in 
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civilization,  and  re-introduced,  after  centuries  of 
disuse,  among  the  Aryan  conquerors  of  Upper 
India,  for  reasons  that  can  now  only  be  the  subject 
of  conjecture,  and  perpetuated  under  the  ecclesi- 
astical influence  of  the  Brahmans.  Several  of  the 
non-Aryan  tribes  of  India  practised,  until  quite 
recent  times,  the  analogous  rite  of  burying  alive 
slaves,  or  making  a raid  for  heads  to  adorn  the 
tomb  (Crooke,  Things  Indian,  Bond.  1906,  p.  446, 
also  Anthropos,  iv.  473). 

We  need  not  follow  the  custom  throughout  the  world.  But, 
as  showing  that  it  prevailed  among  Aryan-speaking  peoples,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  recall  that  it  is  recorded  by  Caesar  and 
Mela  of  the  Gauls,  who  practised  cremation  (Caes.  Bell.  Gall. 
vi.  19 ; Mela,  iii.  2),  and  the  Thracians  (Mela,  ii.  2) ; that  it  is 
known  in  the  Irish  legends  (O’Curry,  Manners  and  Gust.,  Dublin, 
1873,  i.  ceexx.) ; and  that  the  slaughter  and  cremation  by  Achilles 
of  the  twelve  valiant  Trojans  on  the  pyre  of  Patroclus  are  only 
to  be  thus  explained,  though  the  fashion  had  changed  before 
Homer’s  day.  Among  the  Bulgarians  of  the  Volga  it  was  found 
by  the  Arab  traveller,  Ibn  Fadhlan,  in  the  year  921  or  922,  when 
he  witnessed  the  immolation,  on  a young  chief’s  funeral  pyre,  of 
a girl,  who  seems  to  have  been  formally  wedded  to  the  dead 
youth  before  being  thus  sacrificed  (RIIR  iii.  [1905]  325).  The 
old  Slavs  appear  likewise  to  have  put  to  death  wives,  com- 
panions, and  slaves  at  the  funeral  of  a person  of  importance ; 
and,  when  they  buried  an  unmarried  man  or  woman,  a wedding 
scene  was  enacted  during  the  ceremonies — an  obvious  relic  of 
such  incidents  as  that  recorded  by  Ibn  Fadhlan. 

Such  relics  are  found  elsewhere.  Among  the  Bavenda  in  the 
Transvaal,  if  a virgin  boy  dies,  a girl  is  sent  after  him  into  the 
other  world  to  be  his  wife  there.  She  is  not  now  actually  put 
to  death ; the  witch-doctor  knows  of  a ceremony  which  is  quite 
as  effectual  lor  the  benefit  of  the  dead  boy  as  her  death  {JAI 
XXXV.  381).  Among  the  Wadjagga,  or  Wachaga,  a Bantu  tribe 
of  Central  Africa,  another  series  of  ceremonies  is  appointed  for 
each  of  the  widows,  whereby  ‘ she  frees  herself  from  death  ’— 
possibly  here  the  contagion  (Globus,  Ixxxix.  198).  The  Tolkotins 
of  Oregon,  with  whom  cremation  is  the  rule,  force  the  widow  on 
the  funeral  pile ; but,  though  they  scorch  her  more  or  less 
severely,  they  do  not  burn  her  to  death  (1  RBEW 145). 

It  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  rarer  to  find  a husband 
put  to  death  with  a wife  than  the  converse.  But 

rohably  the  story  told  in  the  Arabian  Nights  of 

inhad,  who  was  buried  alive  with  his  dead  wife, 
was  founded  on  a barbarous  custom  really  practised 
by  some  tribe  in  the  East. 

'The  husband  of  a woman  of  the  blood-royal  of  the  Natchez 
was  required  to  submit  to  this  rule  (1  RBEW  187).  In 
Ashanti,  with  the  king’s  permission,  any  of  his  sisters  may 
marry  a man  who  is  pre-eminently  handsome,  no  matter  how 
low  his  rank  and  position  may  be.  But  a man  of  low  rank  who 
may  have  thus  married  one  of  the  king’s  sisters  is  expected  to 
commit  suicide  when  his  wife  dies,  or  upon  the  death  of  an  only 
male  child ; and  any  attempt  to  evade  compliance  is  promptly 
defeated  (Ellis,  Tshi-speaking  Peoples,  Lond.  1887,  287). 

After  the  abandonment  of  the  custom  of  putting 
to  death  relatives  and  dependents,  its  relics  con- 
tinue to  exist  often  for  ages.  Centuries  ago  it  was 
abolished  in  Japan,  China,  and  Korea  ; but  the 
living  slaves  once  sacrificed  were  for  long,  and 
indeed  still  are  in  places,  represented  by  figures 
in  permanent  or  perishable  material,  according  to 
the  wealth  or  lavishness  of  the  survivors.  To  the 
same  origin  are  due  the  statues  and  statuettes  of 
servants  and  family  found  in  Egyptian  tombs.  The 
Man  Quftng  Trang,  of  the  province  of  Hung-Hoa 
in  Northern  Tongking,  build  a small  hut  beside  the 
barrow,  and  place  near  it  a doll  representing  a man 
or  a woman,  to  be  the  companion  of  the  deceased. 
Striking  the  doll,  they  bid  it  look  well  after  him 
(Lunet,  op.  cit.  215). 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  add  that  many  of  our 
accounts  of  the  immolation  of  human  victims  on 
the  occasion  of  a death  represent  some,  at  all 
events,  of  the  victims  as  dying  willingly,  or  even 
committing  suicide.  It  is  conceivable  that  volun- 
tary deaths  may,  in  a certain  number  of  cases,  be 
the  result  of  intense  grief.  The  vast  number,  how- 
ever, of  deaths  apparently  voluntary  are,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Hindu  widow  or  the  dependents  of  a 
Gaulish  chief,  constrained  by  custom  and  the  know- 
ledge that  refusal,  while  it  destroys  the  religious 
merit  of  the  act,  will  entail  compulsion,  or  at  least 
that  life  will  be  speedily  rendered  intolerable. 

3.  Property. — It  is  probable  that  in  the  begin- 


nings of  human  civilization,  when  a man  died,  his 
entire  property  was  destroyed,  or  left  with  the 
body,  whether  buried  or  simply  exptosed.  This, 
in  fact,  is  still  done  by  many  tribes  in  various 
[jarts  of  the  world  (see  § XIX.).  Its  primitive 
jmrpose  may  have  been  to  escape  the  death-pol- 
lution which  would  attach  to  everything  closely 
associated  with  the  deceased.  His  meagre  property 
would  be  in  a sense  identified  with  him,  and  must 
therefore  be  put  away  from  among  the  living. 
Such  a practice,  it  is  obvious,  if  everywhere  per- 
sisted in,  must  liave  prevented  that  accumulation 
of  wealth  which  has  rendered  progress  in  the  arts 
of  life  possible.  Consequently,  most  peoples  have 
learnt  to  cut  it  down  to  comparatively  small  dimen- 
sions, giving  only  a selection  from  the  goods  left 
behind  by  the  deceased,  or  reducing  their  gifts  to 
a mere  symbol. 

(a)  Domestic  animals. — In  a comparatively  earl}’  stage,  domes- 
ticated animals  are  often  the  chief  wealth.  Such  animals  are 
slaughtered  not  merely  as  food,  but  to  accompany  their  owner 
into  the  other  world.  When  a Herero  dies,  certain  of  his 
favourite  cattle  are  at  once  killed,  expressly  in  order  to  prevent 
the  ghost  from  returning  and  molesting  the  survivors.  On  the 
following  daj*  the  rest  of  his  favourite  cattle  are  slain  as  a sacri- 
fice to  the  dead,  and  the  horns  are  arranged  on  a tree  adjacent 
to  the  grave  (Dannert,  49).  The  Abipones  of  South  America, 
who  bury  with  their  dead  their  entire  property,  or  burn  it  in  a 
bonfire,  when  a chief  or  a notable  warrior  dies,  ceremonially  stab 
the  horses  that  were  dearest  to  him,  and  fix  them  on  stakes 
around  the  grave  {Int.  Arch,  xiii.,  Suppl.  61).  Tlie  Tangkhuls 
of  Manipur  kill  a buffalo,  in  order  that  the  creature  may  go  with 
the  dead  into  the  next  world  and  butt  open  the  gates  of  heaven, 
which  are  kept  shut  against  him  {JAI  xxxi.  307).  Here  the 
buffalo  officiates  as  psychopomp;  in  other  countries  it  is  the 
dog.  Whether  it  was  in  this  capacity  that  some  of  the  Lillooet 
hunters’  dogs  were  killed  does  not  appear.  Their  bodies  were 
suspended  from  the  four  poles  usually  erected  over  the  grave  to 
sustain  the  ornaments,  weapons,  tools,  and  other  valuables  of 
the  deceased,  or  such  of  these  objects  as  were  not  buried  with 
him  {Jesup  Exped.  ii.  209).  In  pre-historic  barrows  of  England, 
animal  bones  are  frequently  found.  Where  they  are  not  of 
accidental  occurrence,  however,  they  are  usually  the  remains 
of  food  deposited  with  the  dead.  But  in  one  Late  Celtic  inter- 
ment, at  least,  the  skeletons  of  horses  have  been  found  with 
the  remains  of  a chariot  (Greenwell,  Drit.  Barrou's,  Oxf.  1S77, 
p.  450).  In  Prussia,  in  graves  of  the  Neolithic  age,  the  war- 
horse  has  been  found  buried  with  the  warrior.  In  Russia, 
what  are  called  Scythian  barrows  and  biirgans  (pre-historic 
grave-mounds)  frequently  yield  the  remains  of  horses  ; and 
similar  relics  are  recorded  of  Fi’ankish  graves  on  the  Rhine, 
as  well  as  of  Magyar  and  Polish  graves  dating  from  heathendom, 
and  of  the  various  heathen  tribes  of  Siberia.  Some,  like  the 
Poles,  buried  also  the  falcon  and  the  dog  with  their  master 
{Int.  Arch.  i.  [1888]  53).  In  all  these  cases  the  animals  appear 
to  have  been  designed  not  by  way  of  food,  but  in  order  to 
accompany  the  deceased  for  use  or  state  in  the  life  after  death. 

{b)  woods.— Only  a few  of  the  more  interesting  examples  can 
here  be  enumerated  of  a custom  practically  universal  from  the 
remotest  times  of  which  either  history  or  archieology  yields  any 
record.  The  Negroes  of  Jamaica,  when  they  think  a man  has 
been  killed  by  witchcraft,  bury  him  fully  armed  and  equipped 
to  take  vengeance  on  his  slayer  {FL  xv.  88).  \\'hen  a Taugkhiil 
is  killed  by  a tiger,  a hunting-dog,  a sharpened  thorn,  and  a 
strong  spear  are  put  into  the  "rave,  that  the  deceased  may 
have  a helper  and  weapons  to  defend  himself  if  he  chance  to 
meet  a spirit-tiger  on  his  way  to  heaven  {JAI  xx\i.  306).  The 
Alsea  Indians  of  Oregon  placed  goods  of  all  kinds  with  the 
corpse,  because  the  bodies  were  animated,  and  moved  about 
at  night  if  they  so  willed.  Easy  exit  from  the  graves  was 
afforded,  and  the  things  deposited  were  for  use  of  the  deatl  in 
such  circumstances (A.?ner.  Anthr.  iii.,  new  ser.  [1901J,  241).  Pre- 
historic burials  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  have  been  found,  in  which 
the  corpse  has  been  mummified  in  a lifelike  posture,  dressed, 
armed,  and  provided  with  implements,  as  if  engaged  in  hunting, 
fishing,  sewing,  etc.  With  these  burials  have  been  found  effigies 
of  the  animals  that  the  deceased  was  supposed  to  bo  pui’suing, 
also  religious  masks  and  paraphernalia,  all  the  objects,  however, 
being  models  in  carved  wood  {Contr.  N.  Amer.  Ethn.  i.  [1877) 
90).  Among  the  objects  put  into  the  grave  by  the  Tliompson 
Indians  was  the  medicine-bag  or  guardian-spirit  of  the  deceased 
{Jesup  Exped.  i.  [1900]  328). 

In  Europe  the  corpse  is  often  provided  with  corresponding 
gifts.  In  some  districts  of  France,  if  the  deceased  could  read, 
his  Book  of  Hours  was  put  between  his  hands ; if  he  could  not, 
it  was  enough  to  put  the  rosary  over  his  arm.  A twig  of  box 
blessed  on  Palm  Sunday  was  often  placed  between  his  fingei's ; 
and,  both  in  France  and  in  Spain,  it  is  believed  that  this  branch 
will  blossom  every  spring  in  the  tomb  if  he  be  found  worthy  of 
entering  heaven  (Laisnel  de  la  Salle,  Croyances  et  Ugcndcs  dxi 
centre  de  la  France^  Paris,  1875,  ii.  72).  Among  the  Wends  of 
the  Spree  Valley  and  Lusatia,  among  tlie  Masurs,  aiul  in  Pomer- 
ania, a hymn-book  is  put  into  the  coffin  (von  Schulenburg,  110 ; 
Toppen-,  108;  Knoop,  Volkssagen  . . . axis  dem  iistl.  llintcr- 
pomxnenii  Posen,  1885,  p.  164).  In  the  17th  cent,  it  seems  to 
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have  been  not  unusual,  in  various  places,  to  put  a knotted  cord 
either  into  the  hands  of  the  corpse  or  upon  the  grave.  The  object 
of  doing  so,  it  may  be  conjectured,  was  to  enable  the  dead  to  per- 
form a penitential  exercise  neglected  during  life,  or  to  deceive 
the  powers  of  the  other  world  into  the  belief  that  he  was  an 
assiduous  penitent.  However  that  may  be,  the  practice  was 
condemned  as  superstitious  by  the  Synod  of  Ferrara  in  1012, 
but  with  so  little  effect  in  France  that  Thiers,  in  his  TraiU  des 
superstitions  (1097),  thought  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  prohi- 
bition (Liebrecht,  Gerv.  Tilb.,  1856,  p.  226).  In  the  same  century 
a French  physician  and  traveller  found  among  the  Russian 
Lapps  the  custom  of  putting  into  the  corpse’s  hand  a purse 
with  money,  to  pay  for  entrance  into  Paradise,  and  a passport 
addressed  to  Saint  Peter  and  signed  by  a priest.  A variant 
custom  was  to  put  a number  of  kopecks,  or  other  small  coins, 
in  the  mouth  of  the  corpse,  and  in  its  hand  a testimonial  to 
the  character  of  the  deceased,  addressed  to  Saint  Nicholas  by 
the  bishop  of  the  locality  {ZVV  xi.  434,  435).  The  anxiety 
shown  in  Europe  to  provide  the  dead  with  every  comfort  some- 
times goes  beyond  the  verge  of  grotesqueness.  The  Prussian 
Lithuanians,  when  the  coffin  has  been  put  into  the  grave,  open 
it,  put  a few  coins  under  the  corpse’s  head,  a piece  of  earth  on 
either  shoulder,  adding  some  of  the  small  treasures  of  the 
deceased,  and,  if  he  were  a magistrate,  his  whip  (Tetzner,  85). 
In  Voigtland,  where  the  objects  which  the  departed  most  de- 
lighted in  are  assiduously  laid  in  his  grave,  his  umbrella  and 
goloshes  have  been  known  to  be  included  (Kohler,  Volksbrauch 
tm  Voigtlande,  1867,  p.  441).  In  some  ancient  graves  in  Wiirt- 
temberg,  attributed  to  the  Alamanni,  is  found  on  either  side  of 
a body  a wooden  foot  in  the  form  of  a last.  It  is  conjectured 
that  these  artificial  limbs  are  intended  as  toll  to  the  ferryman, 
or  to  the  keeper  of  the  bridge  of  the  dead,  or  the  porter  of  the 
under  world,  in  redemption  of  the  real  Mmb  {ZVV  xi.  457).  But 
they  may  be  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  a limb  lost  by 
accident  in  the  long  journey  from  this  world  to  the  place  of 
the  dead. 

Perhaps  the  most  pathetic  of  all  objects  found  in 
graves  are  the  toys  buried  with  children.  They 
are  found  almost  all  over  the  world,  not  less  in 
Europe  than  elsewhere.  The  sarcophagus  of  a 
child  named  Crepereia  Tryphaena,  of  the  time  of 
the  Antonines,  found  at  Rome  in  1889  and  now  in 
the  museum  of  the  Capitol,  contains,  besides  her 
betrothal  ring,  her  jewels  and  her  doll.  The 
Masurs  lay  nosegays  and  gilded  apples  in  the  hands 
of  children,  so  that  when  they  reach  Paradise  they 
may  be  able  to  play  on  the  great  meadow  provided 
for  that  purpose  (Tbppen^,  Lc.).  The  Wends  give 
eggs  and  apples  to  their  dead  children  (von 
Schulenburg,  l.c.).  The  sterner  Bosnians  consign 
them  to  the  other  world  with  their  school  copy- 
books and  slates  {ZVV  x.  [1900]  119). 

To  women,  who  frequently  own  no  property 
except  their  toilet  utensils  and  personal  adorn- 
ments, household  implements  and  those  of  their 
daily  occupations  are  given.  But  all  the  objects 
buried  with  the  dead  are  by  no  means  his  property. 
It  is  a widely  spread  custom  for  the  survivors  to 
add  contributions,  sometimes  of  large  amount — a 
custom  practised  in  all  stages  of  civilization,  equally 
by  some  of  the  Australian  tribes  and  by  the  Bul- 
garians of  Europe,  who  throw  money  into  the  grave 
before  it  is  filled  up  (Strausz,  Bulgaren,  450). 

The  tendency  to  economy  in  these  deposits  begins 
with  the  accumulation  of  property,  though  its 
operation  is  sporadic  and  uncertain.  It  may  be 
said  in  general  terms  that  among  most  peoples  the 
entire  property  of  the  deceased  is  not  buried  or 
destroyed  at  his  death.  The  greatest  sacrifices  of 
property  would,  as  a rule,  be  on  the  death  of  a 
king  or  great  chief.  And  even  in  those  cases  a 
part  would  be  given  for  the  whole,  or  a symbol  for 
the  reality.  In  burials  of  the  Late  Bronze  or  Early 
Iron  age  at  Hallstatt  and  in  Schleswig,  rude  images 
of  oxen  have  been  found  (ABW  v.  [1902]  5);  and 
Cant.  Lyon  found  a decayed  model  of  a canoe 
under  a cairn  beside  an  old  Eskimo  grave  on 
Southampton  Lsland  (Boas,  Eskimo  of  Baffin  Land, 
p.  61).  The  models  of  boats,  granaries,  houses, 
and  so  forth,  recovered  from  Egyptian  graves, 
were  doubtless  all  intended  to  do  service  in  the 
other  world  for  the  originals.  Gaulish  warriors 
were  buried  sometimes  in  their  chariots  with  their 
horses  ; but  often  enough,  both  in  England  and  in 
France,  excavations  reveal  the  fact  that  no  more 
than  the  wheels  had  ever  been  placed  in  Late 


Celtic  graves  (Greenwell,  455  ff.).  The  coin  so 
frequently  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  corpse,  from 
the  far  east  of  Asia  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is 
usually  interpreted  as  an  obolus  for  the  ghostly 
ferryman  or  the  porter  of  the  other  world.  This 
may  be  its  use  ; but  it  is  probably  only  an  economic 
survival  of  the  practice  of  giving  a larger  amount 
of  property  as  an  outfit  for  the  other  world  and 
for  the  journey  thither.  Sometimes  only  old  and 
worthless  things  are  given  ; sometimes  merely  a 
pretence  of  giving  is  made.  Both  customs  are 
illustrated  in  funerals  of  the  natives  of  the  Tami 
Islands,  to  the  north-east  of  New  Guinea.  The 
ancient  practice  was  to  set  the  body  afloat  on  the 
ocean  in  a canoe.  Those  of  them  who  cling  to  the 
practice  provide  an  old  and  miserable  canoe,  with 
mast,  rudder,  and  sails  equally  bad,  often  merely 
indicated.  The  valuables  of  the  deceased  are  laid 
on  the  platform  of  the  canoe,  with  a couple  of  coco- 
nuts, but  taken  away  again  before  the  canoe  is 
pushed  into  the  sea  (ABW iv.  [1901]  344).  In  some 
parts  of  the  Tyrol  the  convenient  theory  is  held 
that  the  dead  man  cannot  be  happy  if  buried  with 
any  money  or  rings  about  his  person.  Careful 
search  is  therefore  made,  and  these  objects  are 
removed  to  avoid  any  such  misfortune  (Zingerle, 
Sitten  des  Tir.  Volkes,  Innsbruck,  1871,  p.  49). 

The  objects  buried  or  left  on  the  grave  are  often 
broken  and  rendered  useless.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  done  in  order  to  prevent  stealing.  Thus, 
among  the  natives  of  British  Central  Africa,  ivory 
and  beads  are  first  ground  to  powder,  in  order,  we 
are  told,  to  make  them  useless  to  Avitches  and 
robbers  (Werner,  Natives  of  Brit.  Cent.  Afr.,  159). 
The  real  reason  for  this  Avidely  diffused  custom  lies 
deeper.  In  the  eyes  of  the  people  who  practise  it 
the  breaking  of  the  object  is  the  equivalent  of_  the 
death  of  the  human  being  to  Avhose  service  it  is 
dedicated.  It  is  thus  killed  in  order  that  its  ghost 
may  folloAV  the  ghost  of  the  dead  into  the  spirit- 
Avorld,  there  to  serve  the  purposes  Avhich  it  served 
in  this  Avorld  Avhen  Avhole.  Thus  the  Ho  of 
Togoland  lay  broken  cooking-pots  on  the  grave, 
expressly  to  serve  the  deceased  for  cooking-pots 
in  the  other  Avorld  (Spieth,  634).  The  Hupa  of 
California  lay  in  the  grave,  with  the  corpse,  his 
clothing,  Aveapons,  and  other  property,  shell-money 
and  dance-regalia — all  first  destroyed  by  breaking. 
On  the  grave  are  placed  dishes  and  utensils,  four 
large  burden-baskets,  each  with  a hole  burnt  in 
the  bottom  and  a stake  driven  through  it.  Clothes, 
torn  into  strips,  are  hung  on  the  poles  laid  across 
the  grave.  The  reason  for  destroying  the  articles 
buried  is  said  to  be  to  prevent  grave-robbery.  But 
the  same  people  tell  us  that  all  the  objects  accom- 
pany the  spirit  to  the  under  Avorld  (Goddard,  71). 
We  are,  doubtless,  justified  in  believing  that  the 
prevention  of  grave-robbery  is  a secondary  reason. 

An  interesting  case  is  reported  from  Lincolnshire,  in  which  a 
widow  put  her  husband’s  mug  and  jug  on  his  grave,  having  first 
broken  them.  She  told  the  rector  : ‘ I was  that  moidered  with 
crying  that  I clean  forgot  to  put  ’em  in  t’  coffin.  ...  So  I goes 
and  does  t’  next  best.  I deads  ’em  both  over  his  grave,  and  says 
I to  mysen,  My  old  man,  he  set  a vast  of  store,  he  did,  by  yon 
mug  and  jug,  and  when  their  ghoastes  gets  over  on  yon  side  h’ll 
holler  out,  “ Yon’s  mine,  hand  ’em  over  to  me,”  and  I’d  like  to 
see  them  as  would  stop  him  a-having  of  them  an’  all  ’ (FL  ix. 
[1898]  187).  Thus  the  anxiety  to  provide  the  dead  with  an  outfit 
for  the  other  world,  which  is  the  real  intention  of  the  customs 
just  passed  in  review,  whatever  secondary  motives  may  have 
come  to  be  mixed  up  with  it,  lingered  in  England  down  to  the 
last  quarter  of  the  19th  cent.,  and  perhaps  lingers  even  yet  in 
remote  districts. 

4.  Objects  used  in  the  funeral  rites. — We  have 
now  readied  a class  of  objects  put  in,  or  upon,  the 
grave  for  a different  reason.  They  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  property  of  the  dead  ; but,  having  been 
used  in  the  funeral  rites,  they  are  contaminated 
Avith  death,  and  are  no  longer  fit  for  the  service 
of  the  living,  lest  they  spread  the  infection 
further. 
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Hence  the  Yakuts  break  and  throw  on  the  ^ave-mound  the 
shovels,  the  sledges,  the  stakes — in  a word,  everything  used  in 
the  funeral  {RHli  xlvi.  211).  The  Apache  also  leave  the  shovel 
on  the  grave  {Am.  Anthr.,  new  ser.,  vii.  [1905]  493)  ; the  Melan- 
esians of  Efate  throw  it  into  the  sea  (Hep.  Austr.  Ass.  iv.  727). 
The  Warundi,  in  Central  Africa,  throw  on  the  tomb  the  door  of 
the  hut,  and  the  basket  with  which  the  earth  has  been  taken 
out  of  the  grave  (van  der  Burgt,  39).  Among  the  Baganda,  all 
who  have  taken  part  in  the  burial  must  wash  their  hands  with 
moist  plantain  fibre,  and  the  fibre  thus  used  is  put  on  the 
grave  (JAI  xxxii.  47).  The  Negroes  in  Jamaica,  as  we  have 
seen,  often  throw  on  the  grave  the  water  in  which  the  corpse 
was  washed  (§  VI.  5).  In  Europe  similar  practices  are  found. 
In  France  the  bowl  which  has  contained  the  holy  water  used  for 
aspersion  during  the  ceremonies  is  thrown  into  the  tomb ; and 
formerly  in  Brittany  the  incense  brazier  was  buried  with  the 
coffin  (Laisnel  de  la  Salle,  ii.  79).  In  Central  Silesia  every- 
thing used  for  the  toilet  of  the  corpse— the  comb,  sponge,  rags, 
soap,  and  so  forth — is  put  into  the  coffin.  Even  the  needle 
and  thread  used  for  sewing  the  shroud  must  not  be  removed, 
but  left  hanging  to  it  (ZV^V  iii.  15p.  But  economy  sometimes 
prevails.  In  some  parts  of  Brunswick  the  bier  and  tools  remain 
only  for  a few  days  on  the  grave  (ih.  viii.  [1898]  437).  It  is 
as  if  the  infection  were  then  at  an  end.  Another  motive  may, 
however,  be  present : they  may  be  placed  there  to  keep  the 
dead  man  down  as  long  as  there  is  any  chance  of  his  returning, 
and  be  removed  when  this  is  over.  The  author  cited  adduces  in 
favour  of  this  suggestion  the  fear  of  the  dead  betrayed  in  the 
haste  with  which  the  relatives  left  behind  in  the  house,  when  the 
funeral  procession  has  started,  shut  the  door  in  order  that  the 
dead  may  not  fetch  any  one  else.  But  this  is  a wide-spread 
custom. 

5.  Blood  and  hair. — Among  many  peoples,  the 
delirium  of  grief,  or  more  often  perhaps  (in  accord- 
ance with  well-established  custom)  the  desire  to 
divert  suspicion  of  having  caused  the  death  by 
witchcraft,  and  the  fear  of  the  deceased  himself, 
lead  the  mourners  frantically  to  cut  and  wound, 
and  even  to  mutilate,  themselves. 

The  practice  was  forbidden  to  the  ancient  Hebrews  by  the 
Deuteronomical  legislation  (14i)  ; hence  we  may  conclude  that 
it  had  been  previously  in  use  among  them,  as  well  as  among 
their  neighbours.  It  is  universal  among  the  Australian  Black- 
fellows,  and  is  reported  from  Polynesia,  Melanesia,  the  East 
Indian  islands,  and  from  North  and  South  America.  In  very 
many  of  these  cases  the  custom  is  to  let  the  blood  drip  over  the 
corpse.  Of  Australian  tribes,  we  are  definitely  informed  that 
after  the  body  was  placed  in  the  ground  the  mourners  stood  or 
knelt  over  it  in  turn,  and  were  struck  by  a large  boomerang  on 
the  head  until  the  blood  flowed  over  the  corpse.  In  other  cases 
the  blood  drips  upon  the  grave  after  it  has  been  filled  m{JAI 
xxiv.  [1895]  187 ; Curr,  Austr.  Race^  Melbourne  and  Lond. 
188^87,  ii.  179;  Spencer-Gillen^,  607,  609  ; FL  xiv.  [1903]  336). 
Among  the  Orang  Sake!  of  Sumatra  the  kindred,  making  a 
cross-cut  with  a knife  on  their  foreheads,  drop  the  blood  on  the 
face  of  the  corpse  (Wilken,  Haaropfer  . . . bei  den  Vblkem  Indo- 
nesienSf  Amsterdam,  188^1887,  p.  19).  Four  North  American 
Indians  from  Montana,  who  were  executed  for  murder  at 
Helena,  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri,  in  December  1890, 
were  mourned  by  two  squaws.  One  of  the  squaws  cut  off  two 
of  her  fingers  and  threw  them  into  the  grave.  The  other  gashed 
her  face.  Both  caused  the  blood  to  flow  into  the  grave 
(Letourneau,  L'Rv.  rel.y  Paris,  1892,  p.  187). 

We  may  assume,  -without  much  risk  of  mistake, 
that  the  rite  in  its  complete  and  undegraded  form 
included  the  dropping  of  the  blood  upon  the  dead 
body,  and  where  this  is  not  done  the  rite  is  in 
decay.  Probably  also  it  is  only  persons  standing 
in  certain  specilic  relations  with  the  dead  who 
are  commonly  expected  to  perform  it.  This  is 
certainly  the  rule  with  some  of  the  Australian 
tribes.  We  may  suspect  it  of  other  peoples  also. 
If  it  has  not  been  recorded,  that  may  be  because 
the  point  would  be  likely  to  escape  not  merely  the 
casual  traveller,  but  any  one  whose  attention  has 
not  been  specially  drawn  to  it.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  invariable  {e.g.  the  Arawaks  mentioned  be- 
low, § XVII.  1).  The  meaning  of  the  rite  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  It  is  not  merely 
a propitiatory  oll'ering ; it  may  be  this,  but  it  is 
much  more.  A comparison  of  the  blood-covenant 
and  other  blood-rites  renders  it  almost  certain  that 
one  object,  at  least,  is  that  of  eH'ecting  a corporal 
union  with  the  dead.  But  is  that  the  only  object  ? 
First  of  all,  there  can  bo  no  question  that  the 
intention  is  to  cause  suffering  to  the  survivors. 
This  will  be  better  discussed  when  we  (!ome  to  the 
section  on  ‘ Mourning’  (§  XVIl.).  Further,  human 
blood  is  frequently  given  for  medical  purposes,  or 
to  strengthen  the  recipient  (Strack,  Das  Blut,  1900, 


27  ff'.  ; Spencer-Gillen^,  461).  It  is,  therefore,  not 
impossible  that  the  object  of  letting  the  mourners’ 
blood  drip  over  the  corpse  may  l>e  to  strengthen 
the  dea<l  man  for  his  life  in  the  next  world.  This 
would  be  quite  consistent  with  the  avowed  inten- 
tion of  expressing  sorrow  or  pity  {Torm  ,'iir. 
Ex2)ed.  vi.  [1908]  154).  But  there  L«,  so  far  as  tlie 
present  writer  is  aware,  no  evidence  pointing  de- 
cisively to  this  interpretation.  Moreover,  it  is 
always  necessary  to  remember  that  rites  different 
in  intention  are  often  similar  in  expression — a 
fact  which  makes  their  interpretation  a matter  of 
peculiar  difficulty. 

Parallel  with  the  rite  of  dropping  blood  on  the 
corpse  is  another  mourning  rite — that  of  cutting  or 
tearing  the  hair  and  burying  it  with  the  corj.se,  or 
dedicating  it  at  the  grave.  It  is  even  more  widely 
diffused  than  the  former. 

At  the  cremation  of  I’atroclus  his  comrades  cut  off  their  hair 
and  heaped  it  on  the  body  ; and  Achilles,  cutting  oO  the  golden 
lock  that  his  father  had  vowed  to  offer  at  his  return  home  to  the 
river  Spercheios,  put  it  into  the  dead  hands  to  bear  away  (71. 
xxiii.  135-141).  So  the  mourners  among  the  Sioux  cut  locks  of 
their  hair  and  fling  them  on  the  body ; and  these  locks  are 
hound  up  with  it,  and  with  the  dead  man's  valuables,  before  it 
is  put  into  the  grave-box  or  colhn  (1  JUji'lf'  159).  Locks  of 
human  hair  have  been  found  with  mummies  in  the  ancient 
cemetery  on  the  bay  of  Chacota,  in  southern  Peru,  and  a large 
lock  of  soft  human  hair  was  found  beneath  the  head  of  an  infant 
(/top.  Peabody  Mus,  xi.  (1878]  285  ff.).  Arab  women  cut  their 
hair  on  the  death  of  a husband,  or  of  a father,  or  other  near  re- 
lation, and  spread  the  tresses  on  the  tomb,  or  hang  them  on 
stakes  or  cords  above  it  (Jaussen,  94 ; Hartland,  LP  ii.  220) ; 
while  among  the  Riji  of  the  United  Provinces  of  India  ‘the 
children  of  the  deceased  and  his  younger  brothers  get  their 
heads,  beards,  and  moustaches  shaved,  and  the  hair  is  thrown 
on  the  grave’  (Orooko,  TCiv.  213).  Among  the  Chcchenes  of 
the  Caucasus  the  long  queue  of  hair  of  the  widow  of  the  deceased 
is  cut  off  and  thrown  into  the  grave  ; down  to  the  middle  of 
the  18th  cent.,  it  is  said,  her  car  used  to  be  thus  sacrificed 
(Antliropos,  iii.  736).  The  practice  is  not  yet  obsolete  in  modern 
Europe  among  the  Montenegrin  women.  Not  very  long  ago, 
indeed,  when  the  men  habitually  shaved  their  heads  and 
suffered  only  one  long  crown-lock  to  grow,  that  was  cut  off  and 
thrown  into  the  grave  (JAI  xxxix.  93). 

But,  as  witli  the  dropping  of  blood,  it  is  by  no 
means  everywbere  that  the  hair  is  dedicated  in 
this  way.  It  is  often  burnt. 

The  Bilqula  of  British  Columbia,  and  some  of  the  Central 
Tribes  of  Australia,  e.g.,  dispose  of  it  thus  (lint.  Afsoe.  I!ct>ort, 
1891,  p.  419 ; Spencer-Gillen  607,  520).  The  latter,  indeed, 
sometimes  mix  it  with  some  of  the  hair  of  the  deceased  and  make 
it  up  into  a girdle,  which  is  worn  by  the  avenger  of  the  dc.ad 
during  the  punitive  expedition  (Spencer-Uillen>>,  643;  cf.  614). 

More  usually,  hoavever,  ave  are  not  told  what  is 
done  with  the  hair.  In  some  instances  this  may 
be  due  to  omission  to  observe,  or  forgctftilness  to 
record,  on  the  part  of  the  reporter,  a iiortion  of  the 
rite  that  is  of  importance.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  we  are  probably  right  in  assuming  that  the 
disposal  of  the  hair  is  not  an  integral  portion  ot 
the  rite — that,  in  fact,  the  rite  has  ended  with 
the  cutting  of  the  h.aiv.  Whether  the  dedication 
of  the  locks  at  or  in  the  grave,  or  by  burning,  has 
in  such  cases  ceased  by  ritual  decay,  or  whether 
the  dedication  never  took  jilace,  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  One  object,  at  all  events,  of  the  dedication 
of  the  hair  is,  like  that  of  the  blood,  to  form  a bond 
of  union  with  the  deail.  The  converse  rite  of  tak- 
ing a lock  of  hair  of  the  dead  may  be  said  to  be 
world-wide.  Nor  is  it  conlined  to  a lock  of  hair : 
it  extends  in  some  cases  to  the  nails  and  jneces 
of  the  garments.  In  the  "West  Indian  island  of 
St.  Croix  the  persons  who  wash  the  corpse  prior 
to  burial  always  take  a lock  of  hair,  .a  garment,  or 
at  least  a fragment  of  a garment,  in  order  to  lu'c- 
vent  the  spirit  from  molesting  them  (Hartland, 
LP  ii.  319).  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
according  to  the  theory  of  sympathetic  magic,  any 
portion  of  a human  being,  such  as  hair,  nails,  skin, 
hones,  and  so  forth,  which  has  become  detached,  is 
still,  in  spite  of  separation,  in  effective  sympathetic 
union  with  the  body  of  which  it  once  formed  part ; 
for  the  ]iorsonality  inheres  in  every  part  of  the 
body.  The  doctrine  extended  to  the  effigy,  the 
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clothes,  the  property,  and  even  to  the  personal 
name ; so  that  anything  done  to  any  of  these 
objects  affects  the  owner  as  if  it  were  done  directly 
to  him.  He  is  in  a sense  present  in  each  of  them. 
Not  only,  therefore,  if  I take  a lock  of  a dead  man’s 
hair  do  I establish  efiective  union  with  him  so  as 
to  prevent  him  from  inflicting  any  harm  upon  me  ; 
but,  conversely,  if  I give  him  a lock  of  mine  or  a 
drop  of  my  blood,  we  are  bound  together  by  a 
similar  bond.  It  is  sometimes  suggested  that,  as 
in  the  case  perhaps  of  the  dripping  of  blood,  the 
throwing  of  hair  on,  or  giving  it  to,  the  corjise  is  an 
attempt  to  endow  the  dead  with  some  of  the  vital 
strength  of  the  survivors.  This  is,  according  to 
savage  theory,  not  impossible ; but  there  is  no 
direct  evidence  in  support  of  it.  Another  sug- 
gestion is  that  it  is  a relic  of  human  sacrifice  to  the 
dead — the  gift  of  a part  for  the  whole,  or  a mere 
symbol.  Human  sacrifices,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
common  enough.  Evidence,  however,  of  the  in- 
tention of  a gift  of  hair,  as  a commutation  of  the 
practice  of  human  sacrifice,  does  not,  so  far  as  we 
know,  exist.  It  would  seem  more  likely  in  the 
gift  of  blood  or  of  severed  members,  such  as  those 
of  the  Montana  squaws  above  cited ; but  even 
there  proof  is  wanting.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  evidence  that  sometimes  where  the  rite  is  not 
completed  by  giving  the  hair  to  the  corpse  the 
intention  is  merely  purification,  as  where  the  hair 
is  cut  at  the  end  of  the  mourning. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  it  may  be  added  that, 
while  among  many  savage  peoples  there  is  weeping 
as  well  as  blood-letting  over  the  corpse,  in  Europe 
it  is  believed  that  tears  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
fall  on  the  body.  Even  to  weep  overmuch,  apart 
from  the  corpse,  is  wrong,  because  it  prevents  the 
dead  from  resting  in  the  grave.  There  are  many 
stories  in  European  folklore  of  the  dead  who  have 
appeared  to  survivors  to  reproach  them  with  their 
excessive  grief,  and  have  exhibited  their  shrouds 
wet  with  their  tears.  Further,  it  is  most  import- 
ant not  to  allow  anything  worn  by  a survivor  to 
be  buried  with  the  corpse,  or  put  into  the  grave. 
To  do  so  means  decline  and  death  to  the  person  to 
whom  the  article  belongs ; hence  it  is  sometimes 
done  maliciously,  and  is  reckoned  witchcraft. 

6.  Fire. — In  the  lower  culture  it  is  not  unusual 
to  light  a fire  at  or  on  the  grave — a practice  common 
in  Australia,  where  the  reason  assigned  is  to  warm 
the  ghost.  The  tribes  about  Maryborough  add  a 
further  reason : to  keep  away  the  spirits  of  dead 
blacks  of  other  tribes,  or  of  bad  men  of  their  own 
tribe  (Howitt,  470). 

These  fires  at  or  on  the  graves  are  maintained  for  varying 
periods,  according  to  the  tribe,  or  the  amount  of  affection  for 
the  deceased ; and  sometimes  several  are  lighted.  The  same 
custom  is  found  on  several  of  the  Melanesian  islands  and 
those  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  {L’Anthrop.  xiii.  775 ; 
JAI  xxxiii.  120 ; Rep.  Austr.  Ass.  iv.  711 ; Anthropos,  i.  23, 
iv.  465  ; Haddon,  Torres  Str.  Rep.  v.  249,  260  ; Riedel,  142, 
143  ; Kruijt,  310),  among  various  peoples  of  Further  India  and 
Assam  (Lunet,  330;  JAI  xxxii.  135,  xxvi.  200),  among  the  in- 
sular Caribs  and  tribes  of  South  America  {Int.  Areh.  xiii.,  Suppl. 
57,  59,  81).  In  North  America,  the  Tarahumares  of  Mexico,  who 
bury  in  caves,  light  a fire  the  first  night  alter  burial.  All  their 
burial-caves  are  consequently  blackened  with  smoke  (Lumhoitz, 
Unknown  Mexico,  N.Y.  1903,  i.  70,  383).  The  Seminoles  of 
Florida  make  a fire  at  each  end  of  the  grave  and  keep  it  up 
for  three  days,  while  after  nightfall  torches  are  waved  in  the 
air,  that  the  bad  birds  of  the  night  may  not  get  at  the  dead 
man  (5  RBEW  521).  The  practice  of  lighting  fires  at  the  grave 
is  reported  of  the  Hupa  (Goddard,  70,  72)  and  the  Yurok  on  the 
other  side  of  the  continent  in  California  (Powers,  Contrib.  N. 
A in.  Ethnol.  iii.  [1877]  58).  The  latter  believe  the  fire  is  necessary 
to  light  the  spirit  of  the  departed  on  its  perilous  journey  to  the 
other  world.  The  same  belief  and  consequent  practice  were 
known  to  the  Algonquins  ; and  the  Klamath  of  the  North-West 
keep  up  a fire  for  the  three  days  which  are  occupied  with  the 
funeral  ceremonies,  holding  that,  until  they  are  finished,  the 
soul  of  the  dead  is  in  danger  from  0-mah-ii,  said  to  mean 
the  devil.  In  arldition  to  lighting  the  fire,  the  survivors 
howl  around  the  grave  in  order  to  scare  away  the  demon 
(1  ItliEW  107). 

From  the  numerous  remains  of  fires  in  the  pre-historic  burial- 
mounds  of  the  United  States  there  seems  reason  to  conjecture 


that  at  one  time  the  practice  of  lighting  fires  at  the  grave  ex- 
tended over  a wide  area,  of  which  the  modern  instances  cited 
may  he  the  survival  (5  RBEW  17,  25,  47,  71,  78). 

More  than  one  reason,  as  we  have  seen,  is  alleged 
for  the  custom.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  to  warm 
the  ghost,  and  to  light  and  comfort  it  on  its  way  to 
the  other  world  ; on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  drive 
away  evil-disposed  beings.  The  use  of  fire  and 
lights  for  the  latter  purpose  is  widely  extended. 
It  is,  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  the  origin  of  the 
European  practice  of  the  lights  in  the  death 
chamber,  of  the  candles  sometimes  put  into  the 
dying  hands,  ‘of  the  consecrated  tapers  that  sur 
round  the  coffin  at  the  funeral.  Similarly,  lights 
are  kept  burning  in  the  chamber  with  a new-born 
child  and  its  mother,  as  a jirotection  against 
witches  and  fairies  ; and  they  are  used  for  the  like 
purpose  on  many  other  occasions.  But  there  is 
another  reason  equally  potent,  namely,  to  keep 
away  the  dead  man  himself.  This  reason  may  not 
be  operative  in  all  cases,  as  in  Australia  where  it 
is  definitely  believed  that  the  ghost  haunts  the 
fire  on  the  grave,  or  among  the  Yurok  where  it  is 
required  to  light  the  ghost  in  its  perilous  passage 
of  a greasy  pole  across  the  chasm  to  the  other 
world.  But  in  other  cases  it  is  clear  that  the  fire 
is  a defence  against  the  dead  man  himself. 

One  Australian  tribe  is  said  to  go  the  length  of  cutting  off  the 
corpse’s  head  and  roasting  it  in  the  fire  made  upon  the  grave. 
When  the  head  is  thoroughly  charred,  it  is  broken  up  into  little 
bits,  which  are  left  among  the  hot  coals  of  the  dying  fire.  * The 
theory  is  that  the  spirit,  rising  from  the  grave  to  follow  the 
tribe,  misses  its  head  and  goes  groping  about  to  find  it ; but, 
being  bereft  of  its  head,  it  is,  of  course,  blind,  and  therefore,  not 
being  able  to  see  the  fire,  gets  burnt.  This  frightens  it  so 
terribly  that  it  retires  into  the  grave  with  all  expedition, 
and  never  again  presumes  to  attempt  a renewal  of  social  inter- 
course with  the  human  denizens  of  this  world’  (JAI  xiv.  [1885] 
88).  We  have  already  seen  that  among  the  Eskimo  of  Greenland 
a lighted  chip  is  waved  behind  the  corpse  when  it  is  taken  out 
of  the  house,  with  a clear  intimation  to  the  dead  to  be  gone 
(§  IX.  7).  In  the  Southern  Nicobars  a fire  is  made,  even  before 
the  burial,  at  the  entrance  of  the  hut,  out  of  chips  from  the  bier 
and  coco-nut  husks,  on  purpose  to  bar  the  ghost ; while,  before 
the  grave  is  filled  in,  the  spirits  of  those  present  are  waved  out 
of  it  by  a torch,  thus  rendering  unmistakable  the  intention  to 
place  a barrier  of  fire  between  the  living  and  the  dead  (Ind, 
Cens.  Rep.y  1901,  iii.  209).  So,  too,  among  the  Ewhe  of  Togo- 
land,  who  bury  under  the  hut,  a fire  is  maintained  during  the 
whole  period  of  mourning,  and  strongly  smelling  herbs  are 
burnt  in  it  to  keep  the  ghost  at  a distance  (GlohuSy  Ixxxi.  [1902] 
190).  The  same  motive  may  account  for  the  practice  in  some 
districts  of  Europe  of  burning  on  the  road  from  the  house  to 
the  cemetery,  after  the  funeral  procession  has  passed,  the  straw 
on  which  the  corpse  has  lain  (Am  Urquell^  vi.  [1896]  201). 

XI.  Precautions  against  haunting. — i.  Burying 
the  soul. — Ceremonies  of  the  kind  referred  to  in 
§ IX.  8 seem  to  be  directed  to  securing  the  soul, 
in  default  of  the  body,  and  performing  over  it  the 
funeral  rites.  This  was  expressly  the  case  in  China 
(de  Groot,  iii.  847).  But  it  is  not  only  where  the 
body  is  not  obtainable  that  the  soul  is  buried. 

Several  of  the  tribes  of  Northern  Tongking  collect  the  souls  of 
the  deceased  and  bury  them,  either  with  the  body  or  apart  in  a 
separate  grave  (Lunet,  163,  244,  274).  The  mixed  Melanesian 
and  Polynesian  population  of  Savage  Island  stand  in  great  fear 
of  the  aitu,  the  spirit  of  the  departed.  Their  injunction  to  a 
dying  man  is  : ‘If  you  leave  us,  go  altogether.’  At  the  burial, 
heavy  stones  are  thrown  upon  the  grave  to  keep  the  aitu  down. 
Prior  to  the  burial  they  spread  a piece  of  white  bark-cloth 
heside  the  body,  and  the  insect  that  first  crawls  upon  it  is  care- 
fully wrapped  up  and  buried  with  the  body  ; it  is  the  rno'ui,  the 
soul.  Further,  a dome  of  concrete  is  made  over  the  grave  to 
prevent  the  ghost  from  rising  (Thompson,  Savage  Islarm,  Lond. 
1902,  p.  52;  JAI  xxxi.  [1901]  139).  So  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Nicobar  Islands  bury  beneath  the  body  a cloth  carefully  wrapped 
up,  which  is  believed  to  contain  the  soul  {Int.  Arch.  vi.  [1893] 
24).  Among  some  of  the  Ewhe  of  Togoland,  when  one  has  been 
fatally  bitten  by  a snake  (one  of  the  kinds  of  evil  death),  on 
the  ninth  day  after  burial  the  witch-doctor  starts  before  dawn 
for  the  place  in  the  bush  where  the  deceased  was  bitten.  His 
object  is  to  fetch  the  soul.  He  takes  only  one  man  with  him, 
so  as  not  to  frighten  it.  He  performs  incantations,  summons 
the  soul,  and  addresses  soothing  words  to  it.  Presently  he 
is  joined  by  the  young  men  of  the  village,  who  unite  in  en- 
deavouring to  console  the  ghost.  They  dig  up  the  earth  from 
the  spot  where  the  fatal  wound  was  given,  and  put  it  in  a jar, 
which  is  bound  with  some  white  fabric.  The  jar  is  put  on  the 
head  of  somebody  who  has  previously  met  with  the  same 
accident,  but  has  recovered  ; and  with  the  firing  of  guns  the 
procession  returns  to  the  house.  Thence,  accompanied  by  those 
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who  have  remained  at  home,  they  proceed  to  the  place  in  the 
bush  where  the  unfortunate  man  has  been  buried.  They  set 
the  jar  upside  down  on  the  grave  and  leave  it  there ; it  contains 
the  soul  (Spieth,  290 ; cf.  750,  760).  Among  the  Brassmen  of  the 
Lower  Niger  a man  who  dies  with  unhealed  sores  (therefore  ‘ a 
bad  death  ’)  is  buried  apart  from  the  ordinary  burial-place. 
But  his  soul  is  afterwards  evoked,  and  with  an  elaborate  cere- 
mony embodied  in  a wooden  figure  and  buried  in  the  proper 
place  (Leonard,  168). 

2.  Binding  and  'mutilating  the  body. — Tlie  in- 
tention of  burying  tlie  soul  i.s  to  prevent  its  wander- 
ing about,  liaunting  the  survivors,  and  perchance 
causing  tliern  misfortune  or  deatli.  This  is,  of 
course,  by  no  means  the  only  precaution.  We  have 
already  met  with  many,  and  there  are  some  others 
which  must  be  noticed  here.  Tlie  binding  of  the 
body  in  the  attitude  proper  to  burial  (see  § Vlll.  2) 
has  this  at  least  for  one  of  its  objects.  It  is  indeed 
often  expressly  reported  as  the  object  (e.g.  JAI 
X.  145).  It  is  said  in  Lincolnshire  that  ‘when 
the  corpse  is  placed  in  the  coffin  you  must  never 
forget  to  tie  the  feet,  else  the  dead  may  return, 
or  some  other  spirit  may  take  possession  of  the 
body  for  his  own  purposes’  (Gutch  and  Peacock, 
Lines.  County  FL,  1908,  p.  240).  The  practice  of 
tying  the  feet,  or  at  least  the  great  toes  together, 
is,  in  fact,  not  uncommon  in  Europe. 

But  binding  is  not  enough.  We  saw  that  the 
sinews  and  the  backbone  were  sometimes  cut. 

The  Basuto  and  Bechuana  are  not  alone  in  these  practices ; 
they  are  found  in  other  African  peoples.  The  customs  of 
Australia  are  even  more  revolting.  The  Herbert  River  tribes 
beat  the  corpse  with  a club,  often  so  violently  as  to  break  the 
bones ; and  incisions  are  made  in  the  stomach,  on  the  shoulders, 
and  in  the  lungs,  and  are  filled  with  stones  (Howitt,  p.  474).  A 
tribe  in  Western  Australia,  as  has  been  mentioned,  burns  the 
head  and  breaks  up  the  charred  bones,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  preventing  the  deceased  from  haunting  the  survivors.  It  is 
said  that  certain  of  the  Negroes  of  Bahia  break  all  the  long  bones 
and  twist  the  neck  of  t^he  corpse  (Rodrigues,  VAnnnisme 
UiichUte  des  nhgres  de  Bahia^  1900,  p.  119).  When  one  has 
been  killed  by  lightning,  the  Omaha  of  North  America  are 
accustomed  to  bury  the  body  on  the  very  spot  where  the  death 
occurred,  face  downwards,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  previously 
slit  {JAFLW.  [18891190).  The  practice  in  Europe,  though  not 
literally  identical,  has  been  parallel  down  to  within  the  lifetime 
of  the  present  generation.  It  is  not  very  long  since  suicides 
were  buried  at  cross-roads  witli  a stake  through  the  body. 
Another  way  of  dealing  with  them  was  to  cut  off  the  head 
and  place  it  between  the  legs.  A mediaeval  corpse  which  had 
suffered  this  mutilation  was  found  a few  years  ago  in  a stone 
coffin  in  Royston  Church,  near  Barnsley  {FL  xii.  101).  Bodies 
have  been  found  with  the  same  mutilation  in  a cemetery 
in  Albania,  dating  probably  from  the  4th  or  6th  cent.  a.d. 
(L’Anthrop.  xii.  663);  it  was  well  known  throughout  Europe 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  practised  as  lately  as  the  year 
1892  among  the  Lithuanian  population  of  Soraenishki  in  the 
Government  of  Kovno  {Am  Urquelly  v.  [1894]  87),  in  the  latter 
case  avowedly  that  the  deceased  might  not  be  in  a condition 
to  ‘walk*  and  injure  the  fields;  for  suicides  are  believed  to 
‘ walk  * in  the  shape  of  Germans,  or  else  as  he-goats,  to  mislead 
wayfarers,  or  with  the  weapon  or  cord  in  their  hands  with 
which  they  have  taken  their  lives.  They  injure  the  fields  by 
causing  hail  and  storms  ; and  the  touch  of  their  bodies  blights 
the  earth  : hence  they  are  buried  in  waste  places  (Am  Wrqiudl, 
iii.  [1892]  60,  62,  53). 

The  cremation  of  vampires  has  already  been  mentioned  (§  VII. 
5 0/)).  A dead  man  who  gave  trouble  among  the  ancient  Norse 
by  haunting  was  often  taken  up  and  burnt.  Sometimes  milder 
measures  were  successful,  as  m the  case  of  Thorolf  Halt-foot, 
who  was  removed  to  another  grave  with  a wall  so  high  that  none 
but  fowl  flying  could  cross  it  (Morris,  Ere  dwellers^  1892,  p.  92). 
The  fencing  of  graves  is  by  no  means  always  to  protect  the  dead ; 
probably  it  is  quite  as  much  for  the  protection  of  the  living. 
Thus  the  Cheremiss  fence  the  grave  with  stakes  that  the  dead 
may  not  get  out  and  walk  the  fields  (Smirnov,  Pop.  jinnoises,  i. 
138),  Many  of  the  South  American  tribes  with  the  same  object 
stamp  down  the  earth  upon  the  corpse  ; and  the  Achagoas  even 
cover  the  grave  with  mortar  and  carefully  fill  up  every  morning 
any  cracks  that  may  have  taken  place  {tni.  Arch,  xiii.,  Suppl. 
93,  96).  Cists,  urns,  coffins,  and  grave-boxes  also  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  shutting  in  the  dead,  that  they  may  not  torment  the 
survivors ; and  perhaps  this  was  their  original  intention. 
Among  the  natives  of  South  Australia  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  custom  to  stop  and  fasten  up  all  the  orifices  of  the  body, 
doubtless  to  keep  the  ghost  within  {JAI  viii.  [1879]  393)— a 
practice  adopted  by  the  Malays  (Skeat,  Malay  Magic^  p.  401). 
The  inhabitants  of  Nias  bind  not  only  the  lingers  and  toes, 
but  also  the  jaws,  and  put  8to])pers  in  the  nostrils  to  keep  in 
the  soul  (Modigliani,  Am.v,  1890,  p.  283).  A more  barbarous 
precaution  is  practised  in  Bulgaria,  where  sometimes  a needle 
is  stuck  into  the  navel  of  the  corpse  (Strausz,  Bulgaren,  464). 
On  the  islands  of  Ambon  and  Uliase,  in  the  Moluccas,  this 
form  of  protection  is  used  only  in  the  case  of  women  dying  in 
child-bed.  In  such  a case  thorns  and  pins  are  stuck  between 
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the  joints  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  in  the  knees,  shoulders,  and 
elbows,  eggs  of  hens  or  ducks  are  laid  under  the  chin  and  arm- 
pits,  and  a portion  of  the  corpse’s  hair  is  brought  outwards  and 
nailed  fast  between  the  coffin  and  its  lid.  These  elalx>rate  pre- 
cautions are  intended  to  prevent  the  deceased  from  getting  out 
of  the  coffin  and  flying  away  in  the  form  of  a bird,  to  plague 
men  and  pregnant  women.  Even  if  she  succeeded  in  getting 
out,  it  is  believed  that  she  would  not  forsake  the  eggs  (Riedel, 
81). 

It  should,  how'ever,  be  said  that  the  corpse  is  sometimes 
wounded  with  quite  a different  intention  from  that  just  men- 
tioned. The  Puri  of  South  America  open  the  breast  to  let  out 
the  soul  {Jnt.  Arch,  xiii.,  Suppl.  87).  Another  South  American 
tribe,  the  Lengua  of  the  Paraguayan  Chaco,  in  accordance  with 
a well-known  principle  of  sympathetic  magic,  cut  open  the 
stomach  of  one  whose  death  they  attribute  to  wikhcraft,  and 
insert  a stone  and  some  charred  bones.  This  is  suppos^  to 
revenge  the  death  by  killing  the  wizard  {JAI  xxxi.  zimi;  cf. 
Hartland,  LP  ii.  109).  Some  of  the  Naga  tribe-s  of  Ab?  im  sound 
the  cor))se  on  the  head,  that  the  deceased  mu,\  be  r»-<-eived  as 
a warrior  with  distinction  in  the  other  world  {JAI  xxvi.  198  ; 
ARW  xii.  454). 

XII.  Return  from  the  funeral. — The  deceased 
being  thus  comfortably  provided  for  and  admoni.''lied 
byword  and  deed  to  stay  where  he  luis  been  put,  or 
to  go  into  the  otlier  world,  and  in  any  case  not  to 
meddle  with  the  living,  the  mourners  return  from 
the  grave.  What  they  have  to  dread  is  that,  in 
spite  of  these  and  other  precautions,  the  ghost  may 
attach  himself  to  them  and  thus  succeed  in  getting 
home  again.  For,  as  is  obvious  from  what  hits 
already  been  said,  the  dead  man  is  regarded  as  by 
no  means  willing  to  he  deprived  of  the  society  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed.  Accordingly  the 
burial  is  often  conducted  witli  the  greatest  liaste. 

Thus  among  the  Bontoc  Igorot  of  Luzon,  when  the  corpse  has 
been  put  into  the  coffin,  it  is  hustled  away  with  the  help  of 
many  willing  hands : no  time  is  wasted  at  the  graveside ; the 
filling  up  of  the  grave  is  done  in  the  shortest  iiossible  time — 
probably,  in  the  case  witnessed  by  Jenks,  not  over  one  minute 
and  a half ; and  aw’ay  the  mourners  hurry,  most  of  them 
at  a dog-trot,  to  wash  themselves  in  the  river  (A.  E.  Jenk?^, 
Bontoc  IgoToty  1905,  p.  78).  On  the  other  hand,  so  deeply 
defiled  are  the  members  of  the  family  considered  by  the  Papuan 
tribes,  and  so  impossible  is  it  for  them  at  once  to  get  rid  of  the 
ghost,  that  they  erect  a hut  on  the  grave  nml  tliere  » amp  lor 
six  weeks  or  more,  the  widows  in  particular  huddles.!  in  one 
corner  away  from  the  rest,  invisiiile  and  unwashed  (.tyilP  iv. 
346).  The  Ojibwa  widow  springs  over  the  grave  and  then 
runs  zigzag  beliind  the  trees,  as  if  slie  were  tleeingfrom  some 
one.  She  thus  dodges  the  ghost  of  her  husband,  that  it  may 
not  haunt  her  (Jones,  Ojebway  Indians^  1861,  p.  99). 

Specimens  of  the  obstacles  jnit  in  the  way  of  the 
ghost  have  already  been  given.  Without  going 
over  the  same  ground,  a few  examples  may  liere  he 
noted  of  the  methods  of  preventing  the  ghost  from 
attaching  itself  to  those  who  have  taken  part  in 
the  last  rites. 

The  Batak  priest,  as  the  grave  is  being  closed,  beats  the  air 
with  a stick  to  drive  away  the  souls  of  tlie  living  men  (.I/CIV 
vii.  604).  In  the  Southern  Nicobar  Islands  the  family  it  turn 
to  the  lint,  where  they  sleep.  Tlie  next  day  it  is  purified  by 
brushing  and  washing,  the  mourners  bathe  and  are  anointed 
on  the  head  and  shoulder  by  a priest,  and  a lighted  toreh  is 
waved  ‘ to  drive  away  tlie  spirits  * {ind.  Cens.  Rep..  1901.  iii.  2(^>) 
In  North-Eastern  Rliodesia  all  spit  on  the  grave  when  it  is 
tilled  up,  ami  return  to  the  village  without  looking  back.  This 
is  now  said  to  he  a precaution  against  giving  a clue  to  some 
watchful  hyieiia  to  dig  up  the  body;  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
custom  originated  in  a precaution  of  a different  sort  {Joan). 
AJr.  Soc.  V.  436).  The  Masui*s  of  ICastcrii  Prussia  hold  tliat  the 
deceased  acconii>anics  the  first  bearer  home,  whereupon  the 
latter  asks  him:  ‘Have  I made  thy  bed  properly?  If  not,  1 
will  make  it  better.’  Only  then  is  the  ghost  appeasetl  and  goes 
back  to  the  grave  (Toppen-,  110).  The  Mordvin  mourners  stop  a 
little  distance  from  the  graveyard,  and  one  of  the  gravediggers, 
with  the  same  tool  that  he  lias  used  to  dig  the  grave,  draws  a 
circle  round  them.  This  is  repeated  twice.  W’hcn  they  reach 
the  house,  the  oldest  woman  of  the  family  throws  in  their  way  a 
log  and  a cutlass,  over  which  they  step.  The  intention  of  the 
cutlass  is  to  frighten  the  deceased,  who,  according  to  po]mlar 
belief,  is  at  their  heels  (Smirnov,  i.  364).  In  the  Bahar  Aivhi- 
pelago  four  stakes  with  cross-beams  are  set  up  over  the  gnwo 
and  a piece  of  coarse  red  cotton  stuff  stretched  across  them  in 
the  form  of  a canoi>y.  A piece  of  rotan  is  fastened  to  one  of 
the  stakes,  and  one  end  of  it  is  held  by  the  villagers  present. 
The  roUin  being  heUl  taut,  the  head  of  the  household,  counting 
from  one  to  seven,  cuts  it  in  two  with  one  blow  of  his  parang. 
The  end  left  in  the  hands  of  llie  survivors  is  brought  hack  by 
one  of  the  kin  to  the  house  of  the  departed,  as  a syinbol  that  .all 
intercourse  with  the  departed  is  broken  oft',  anil  that  he  now 
belongs  to  the  kindred  m tlie  other  world  (Itiodel,  369).  The 
firing  of  guns  ami  heating  of  drums,  so  usual  at  a funeral  in 
various  parts  of  Africa,  is  probably  intended  to  drive  away  the 
ghost.  Elsewhere,  as  in  Melanesia,  it  is  avowedly  hunted  away. 
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XIII.  Lingering  of  the  soul. — The  unwillingness 
of  the  soul  to  sever  its  earthly  ties  is  not  easily 
overcome.  So  far  from  retiring  into  the  other 
world  when  the  last  breath  has  left  the  body,  it 
habitually  lingers  at  the  place  of  death,  or  with 
the  corpse. 

The  Huron  ghost  walks  in  front  of  the  funeral  procession, 
and  remains  in  tlie  cemetery  until  the  feast  of  the  dead ; by 
night,  however,  it  stalks  through  the  village  and  eats  the 
leavings  of  the  food  of  the  living  (Le  Jeune,  Jesuit  Rel.  x.  [1636] 
143).  In  a Negro  funeral  in  Jamaica  the  ghost  sits  on  the  coffin 
{FL  XV.  [1904]  208).  The  Korean  ghost,  more  luxurious,  rides  in 
a sedan  chair  {JAI  xxv.  351).  About  Konigsberg,  if  you  look 
through  the  gravedigger’s  arm  when  the  coffin  is  being  let  down 
into  the  grave,  you  can  see  the  gliost  {Am  lirquelly  ii.  80). 

Ill  tlie  belief  of  peoples  in  every  part  of  the  world 
it  haunts  the  grave  for  a period  variously  stated 
from  a few  days  to  many  months,  or  even  an  in- 
definite period.  Indeed,  as  already  indicated,  the 
grave  is  often  conceived  as  the  permanent  resi- 
dence not  merely  of  the  body,  but  of  the  soul. 
Where  the  belief  in  a world  of  the  dead  is  developed, 
the  ghost  usually  departs  at  latest  after  the  per- 
formance of  certain  rites  to  be  discussed  hereafter 
{§  XXL).  Meanwhile  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to 
its  wants  by  the  placing  of  food  and  sometimes  a 
shelter  on  the  grave.  The  tribes  of  Central 
Nigeria  considerately  leave  a small  hole  in  the 
grave-mound,  where  it  may  go  in  and  out  (L.  Des- 
Ijlagnes,  Le  Plateau  central  nigerien,  Paris,  1907, 
pp.  249,  257,  262).  It  even  sets  at  defiance  the 
precautions  taken  to  prevent  it  from  returning  to 
its  earthly  home. 

A common  superstition  in  Europe  is  that  a mother  who  dies 
leaving  a suckling  returns  for  six  weeks  after  the  funeral  to 
suckle  her  little  one.  According  to  the  Bulgarians,  the  ghost 
lingers  for  forty  days  in  the  house,  and  returns  again  on  the 
first  Easter  Day  until  the  first  Whitsunday  after  the  funeral 
(Strausz,  451,  458).  The  Minangkabau  Malays  of  the  Padang 
Highlands  keep  the  seat  and  bed  of  the  deceased  clean  and  tidy 
for  a hundred  days,  lest  the  ghost  be  offended ; for  it  haunts 
the  house  during  that  period  {Bijdrt^en  tot  de  Taal-  Land-  en 
Volkenkunde  van  Nederlandsch-Indiey  xxxix.  [1890]  70).  Among 
the  Yakuts  the  ghost  wanders  round  the  body,  visits  the  places 
the  dead  man  frequented  in  his  lifetime,  and' tries  to  complete 
any  work  he  has  left  unfinished.  In  the  silence  of  the  night  the 
ghosts  of  men  attend  to  the  cattle  and  meddle  with  the  harness, 
while  the  ghosts  of  women  may  be  heard  washing  up  the  dishes, 
sweeping  the  rooms,  tidying  the  granary  or  the  chests,  sighing 
and  whispering  the  while.  The  survivors  may  sometimes  even 
see  them  sitting  tranquilly  in  the  firelight  or  walking  about  the 
fields  {RUR  xlvi.  [1902]  224). 

XIV.  Purification  of  the  survivors. — AVlien  the 
funeral  is  ended,  all  who  have  taken  part  in  it 
must  commonly  be  purified.  As  the  necessity  for 
purification  attaches  also  to  all  mourners,  and  is 
sometimes  deferred  until,  or  perhaps  more  fre- 
quently repeated  after,  the  completion  of  the  death 
rites,  the  examples  following  are,  in  order  to  avoid 
repetition,  not  confined  to  the  immediate  return 
from  the  funeral.  The  most  usual  methods  of 
purification  are  by  fumigation  and  bathing. 

The  Euahlayi  of  New  South  Wales  fumigate  themselves  beside 
the  grave  at  and  after  a burial.  A widow  covers  herself  with 
mud  and  sleeps  beside  a smouldering  fire  all  right.  Three  days 
afterwards  she  and  her  sisters  (who  might  have  been  her  hus- 
band’s wives)  are  chased  down  to  the  creek,  where  a fire  has 
Previously  been  ligliled.  She  catches  liold  of  the  smoking 
bush  ; jmtting  it  under  her  arm  she  jumps  into  the  creek  with 
it  and  extinguishes  it  in  the  water.  As  it  goes  out,  she  drinks 
some  of  the  smoky  water.  On  emerging  she  is  smoked  at  the 
fire  and  calls  to  her  husband,  who  is  supposed  to  answer  her. 
Not  until  then  is  she  allowed  to  speak  ; tlie  only  utterances 
Permitted  to  her  u}»  to  that  time  have  been  lamentations.  On 
}ier  return  to  the  camj)  another  fumigation,  apparently  of  Uie 
entire  pojujlation,  is  ma<le,  and  slie  continues  to  wear  mourning 
for  manv  months  (K.  Jjangloh  J^arker,  Euahlayi  Tribe,  j)j>. 
86,  8^,  U'.’,).  Among  the  Northern  Tribes  of  Central  Australia 
the  women  are  released  from  their  ban  of  silence  by  a cere- 
mon}',  of  w'bieb  Uie  chief  iLein  consists  in  their  brushing  theni- 
selves  all  over  witli  burning  twigs  taken  from  a fire  they  have 
lightef]  for  the  ]iiir)JOHe  (Spenccr-OiIle;fi>,  6.54).  Yakut  grave- 
on  returning  from  tfie  cemetery,  jmrify  themselves  at  a 
fir'-  made  of  ehij)h  of  the  colIin,  before  they  enter  the  y'art 
(lUI l!  ..Ivi.  211).  When  a liechuana  widower  is  married,  botfi 
b'  id  fii-  new  brid'-  must  umlergo  an  elaborate  fumigation 
(•//I  / > V.  .'ih7)  ; among  tlie  Bangala  one  wlio  louebos  a di-ad 
li'.'l’  i pl.'K-ed  jji  a rirele  of  fire  lor  purification  {J A I xxxix. 
W 'k).  'Die  .Manganja  mourners  not  only  liatbc,  but  rub  tbem- 
selv  L . with  ‘ JiH^dicine-water’  (ilattray,  Borne  Folk-lore  Stories 


and  Songs  in  Chinyanja,  1907,  p.  94).  The  ancient  Hebrews 
accounted  every  one  who  touched  a dead  body  or  a grave, 
or  who  came  into  the  tent  where  a corpse  lay,  unclean  for 
seven  days ; and  he  was  excluded  from  the  community  and 
from  all  religious  rites.  He  was  sprinkled  on  the  third 
and  again  on  the  seventh  da}^  with  the  ‘ water  of  separation,’ 
in  which  were  mingled  the  ashes  of  the  sin-offering.  So 
contagious  was  liis  uncleanness  or  tabu  that  it  attached  to 
everything  he  touched,  and  even  to  the  clean  person  who 
sprinkled  him.  Moreover,  the  unclean  man  after  the  sprinkling 
on  the  seventh  day  was  required  to  bathe,  and  both  he  and  the 
clean  person  who  sprinkled  him  had  to  wash  their  clothes ; nor 
was  either  of  them  reckoned  clean  until  the  evening  (Nu 
51).  Among  the  Bontoc  Igorot  of  Luzon  all  who  take  part  in 
the  burial  burry  to  the  river  to  wash  (Jenks,  79).  Among  the 
Indians  of  the  Paraguayan  Chaco  they  drink  hot  water  and 
then  bathe  in  hot  water.  The  near  relatives  are  considered 
unclean  for  a time  and  are  excluded  from  the  village.  Before 
re-entering  it  they  purify  themselves  b^"  washing  in  hot  water 
and  i-iutting  aside  the  tokens  of  their  mourning  (Grubb,  Among 
the  Indians,  p.  44).  The  Lillooets  of  British  Columbia  hold 
the  funeral  feast  immediately  on  returning  from  the  grave. 
The  members  of  the  household  of  the  deceased  pass  the  next 
four  days  in  fasting,  lamentations,  and  ceremonial  ablutions. 
Their  hair  is  then  cut,  they  are  painted  and  oiled,  the  hair  is 
tied  up,  and  they  hold  a second  feast  with  more  cheerful 
countenances.  A 3"oung  widower  often  goes  into  the  forest 
alone  for  a year,  builds  himself  a sweat-house,  and  drives  the 
‘ bad  medicine  ’ of  his  dead  wife  out  of  his  body  by  repeated 
sweating  or  hot  baths.  A young  widow  during  the  whole 
period  of  mourning  undergoes  continuous  ceremonial  washings 
or  cleansings,  for  the  double  purpose  of  lengthening  her  own 
life  and  rendering  herself  innocuous  to  her  next  husband,  who 
would  otherwise  be  short-lived  {JAI  xxxv.  137 ff.).  Among 
the  Thompson  Indians  the  widow  or  widower,  immediately 
after  the  death,  goes  out  and  passes  through  a patch  of  rose 
bushes  four  times.  Among  other  ceremonies,  a widower  washes 
in  the  creek  and  cleans  himself  with  fresh  fir-twigs  morning  and 
evening  for  a year.  It  is  significant  that  any  grass  or  branches 
on  which  a widow  or  widower  sits  or  lies  down  will  wither  up 
{Jesup  Exped,  i.  332,  333). 

The  meaning  of  these  ceremonies  is  probably 
expressed  in  the  belief  of  the  Pima  of  California, 
wlio  hold  that  ghosts  are  uncanny  things  to  have 
about ; they  are  liable  to  touch  sleeping  persons, 
which  is  a summons  to  accompany  the  ghost  hack 
to  the  shades  (26  [1908]  194).  Hence  the 

Lillooet  widow  must  free  herself  from  the  ghost, 
both  for  her  own  sake  and  for  that  of  her  next  hus- 
band. And  the  contagious  character  of  the  death- 
pollution  is  shown  by  the  custom  of  the  Hupa 
which  requires  every  one  who  has  touched  a corpse 
to  cover  his  head  until  purification,  ‘ lest  the  world 
be  spoiled’  (Goddard,  Hupa  Texts,  1904,  p.  224 n.). 

In  Europe  similar  Ijeliefs  and  practices  have  pre- 
vailed throughout  historic  times. 

The  ancient  Greeks  put  at  the  door  of  the  death-chamber  a 
vessel  full  of  pure  water  obtained  from  another  house,  so  that 
all  who  came  out  might  purify  themselves  (Rohde,  Psyche,  i. 
219).  It  is  still  a very  wide-spread  custom  on  the  Continent  to 
meet  the  funeral  party,  on  returning  to  the  house,  with  water 
and  towel,  that  all  who  have  taken  part  may  wash  their  hands 
before  entering.  In  Istria  the  water  is  poured  over  a firebrand 
{Globus,  xcii.  [1907]  88).  In  Central  France,  two  generations 
ago,  the  members  of  the  funeral  party  used  to  hasten  to  the 
nearest  brook  or  pool.  In  some  of  the  villages  so  contagious 
was  the  pollution  held  that,  if  the  funeral  procession  passed 
any  clothes  hanging  out  to  dry,  the  clothes  were  alwa3^s  washed 
again  (Laisnel  de  la  Salle,  ii.  79,  80).  In  the  Tyrol  all  in- 
habitants of  the  house  are  assembled  and  fumigated  by  the 
house-father  before  the  corpse  leaves  the  house ; to  be  absent 
from  this  ceremony  is  to  run  the  risk  of  a speedy  death.  In 
another  district  when  a dead  body  is  carried  out,  every  one  must 
forthwith  wasli  his  clothes,  otherwise  a second  corpse  will  soon 
be  borne  out  (von  Zingerle,  pp.  49,  50). 

XV.  Funeral  feasts.— A feast  is  usually  (in  the 
lower  culture  invariably)  a i^art  of  the  funeral 
rites.  Frequently,  indeed,  a feast  is  partaken  of 
in  the  jueseuce  of  the  corpse,  another  (sometimes 
kept  uj)  for  days,  or  rei)eated  at  stated  intervals) 
on  tlie  return  from  the  funeral,  and  a third  when 
the  rites  are  closed  by  the  second  funeral,  or 
re-hurial  of  the  hones  (§  XXI.),  and  the  mourning 
comes  to  an  end. 

I.  Before  the  funeral. — 

AinoiiK  Hie  Gilbert  Islanders,  when  the  corpse’s  toilet  is  coni- 
])lct(:d,  the  wailing  liegins.  In  tlie  meantime  a feast  with 
dancing  and  songs  is  prepared  outside  the  hut  where  tlie 
body  lies;  and  every  one  in  turn,  after  his  wailing  is  over, 
goes  and  joins  the  feast,  which  lasts  for  three  da.ys  before  the 
interment  takes  place  {Ini.  Arch.  ii.  [1889]  42).  In  the  Cauca 
Valley,  Colombia,  the  dried  corjise  was  kept  in  the  house  for 
two  liiontlis  before  burial,  and  during  tlie  whole  of  that  period 
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drinking-bouts,  dirges,  and  singing-contests  took  place  in 
honour  of  the  departed  {Globus^  xc.  305).  The  relatives  and 
friends  of  a deceased  Araucaiiian  sit  round  the  corpse  on  the 
bare  ground  and  weep  for  a while.  Others,  weeping,  bring  food 
and  drink,  of  which  all  partake  {hit.  Arch,  xiii.,  Suppl.  105). 
At  the  death  of  an  Ainu,  a large  cup  of  food  or  a cake  of  millet, 
and  water  or  sake^  are  placed  by  the  head  of  the  corpse  after 
it  has  been  laid  out.  The  corpse  is  addressed  in  a farewell 
speech,  and  invited  to  partake,  before  he  quite  leaves  the  sur- 
vivors, of  food  and  drink  such  as  he  loved,  ‘ for  this  is  our 
good-bye  feast  made  specially  for  you.’  After  the  food  has 
remained  by  the  corpse  for  some  time,  it  is  taken  and  reverently 
divided  among  the  nearest  relations.  Millet  cakes  and  sake  are 
also  brought  into  the  hut  and  handed  round  to  all  present, 
every  one,  before  drinking,  offering  two  or  three  drops  to  the 
spirit  of  the  dead.  Part  of  the  millet  cake  is  eaten,  and  the 
remainder  buried  in  the  ashes  of  the  hearth,  a little  piece  by 
each  person.  After  the  burial  these  pieces  are  collected  and 
carried  out  of  the  hut  to  the  domestic  shrine  (Batchelor, 
Ainu  and  their  Folkl.^  Lond.  1901,  p.  656).  Among  the  ancient 
pagan  Prussians  the  body  was  dressed  and  placed  upright  on  a 
bench.  The  nearest  relations  then  sat  down  beside  it,  carous- 
ing with  beer  and  wailing  {FL  xii.  300 ; Tetzner,  23).  The 
ceremonj’’  among  the  Masurs  is  more  elaborate.  A messenger 
is  sent  through  the  village  to  summon  to  the  burial,  and  the 
company  is  usually  numerous.  On  one  side  of  the  room  where 
the  corpse  lies  is  a long  table,  the  middle  of  which  is  occupied 
by  the  corpse,  while  all  around  it  are  seats  for  the  men.  The 
women  sit  at  another  long  table  on  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
After  two  tedious  funeral  songs  have  been  sung,  schnapps  and 
curd-cakes  are  served.  The  schnapps  for  the  men  is  served  in 
bottles  with  one  glass,  out  of  which  all  drink  in  turn ; for  the 
women  it  is  served  in  a bowl  with  a spoon,  and  every  woman 
takes  a spoonful  or  two  as  the  spoon  and  bowl  pass  down 
the  table.  The  curd-cakes  are  handed  round  in  a white  apron 
or  a basket  (Tdppen2,  103). 

The  custom  of  eating  and  drinking  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  dead  is  wide-spread  in  Europe  as 
elsewhere ; further  examples  AviJl  be  adduced 
hereafter. 

2.  After  the  funeral. — A feast  follows  the  dis- 
posal of  the  body. 

The  Ainu  mourners  return  to  the  hut ; the  men  make  sacred 
willow  emblems,  called  mao,  pray,  eat,  drink,  and  get  help- 
lessly intoxicated  (Batchelor,  659).  Among  the  Uriya  of  Orissa 
the  feast  occupies  several  days  (Rice,  Occasional  Essays,  Lond. 
1901,  p.  66).  So  the  pagan  Norsemen  feasted  for  three  nights. 
The  Masurs,  whose  ceremony  prior  to  the  burial  has  just 
been  described,  on  returning  find  the  tables  and  benches  so 
arranged  that  men  and  women,  who  had  previously  sat  apart, 
can  sit  together ; and  the  schnapps  is  mixed  with  honey  and 
served  in  bottles.  Sometimes  it  is  burnt  before  being  mixed, 
and  is  then  called  by  a special  name.  At  noon  a meal  of  flesh- 
meat,  fish,  and  groats  thickened  with  honey  is  served.  All  day 
the  men  remain  in  the  house  comforting  the  bereaved,  and 
likewise  comforting  themselves  with  the  remains  of  the  food 
and  with  drink  ; nor  do  they  separate  until  the  evening 
(ToppenS,  104).  In  some  places  the  corpse,  before  removal,  is 
covered  with  a table-cloth,  and  the  same  table-cloth  is  put  on 
the  table  at  the  subsequent  funeral  meal  {ib.  111).  In  Ille-et- 
Vilaine  neither  wine,  nor  cider,  nor  coffee,  nor  liqueur  appears 
at  the  table;  the  conversation  is  carried  on  in  a low  tone;  as 
the  guests  finish  they  retire  (A.  Grain,  FL  de  rille-et-Vilaine, 
ii.  [1898]  294).  A great  contrast  is  afforded  by  the  Frisian 
population  of  the  marshes  on  the  right  bank  of  the  lower  Weser. 
They  hurry  from  the  church  to  the  house,  where  piles  of  cakes, 
long  rows  of  wine-bottles,  clay  pipes,  plates  of  tobacco,  matches, 
and  cigars  await  the  guests,  and  the  feast  begins.  Hitherto 
stillness  and  whispering  have  reigned  in  the  house.  Now  eating 
and  drinking  know  no  bounds ; soon  the  tobacco-smoke  fills 
the  house,  until  it  is  impossible  to  see  three  paces  ahead ; all 
tongues  are  loosened ; chattering  and  jesting,  laughing  and 
drinking,  the  clinking  of  glasses  and  the  general  good  humour 
increase  from  hour  to  hour  {ZVV  ix.  [1899]  65).  In  various 
parts  of  Europe  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  put  a limit  by 
statute  or  local  regulation  to  the  expenditure  on  the  funeral 
feast  and  the  other  abuses  connected  with  it. 

Among  many  peoples  the  feast  is  held  at,  or 
even  upon,  the  grave. 

The  Ojibwas,  who  deposit  their  dead  on  the  ground  and 
cover  them  with  a light  roofing  of  poles  and  mats,  as  soon  as 
this  is  finished,  sit  in  a circle  at  the  head  of  the  grave  and 
present  an  offering  to  the  dead  of  meat,  soup,  or  ‘fire-water.’ 
This,  except  a certain  quantity  kept  for  a burnt-offering,  is 
consumed  by  the  mourners  (P.  Jones,  loc.  cit.).  In  the  Nicobar 
Islands,  the  day  after  the  funeral  a feast  is  held  at  the  grave 
‘in  the  presence  of  the  dead,’  at  which  the  relatives  and  friends 
bind  themselves,  according  to  their  degree  of  kindred  with  the 
departed,  to  abstain  from  certain  food,  drink,  and  enjoyment 
for  a longer  or  shorter  period,  the  longest  terminating  with  the 
great  feast  of  the  dead,  w’hen  all  the  ceremonies  are  concluded 
{Int.  Arch.  vi.  25).  The  Gilyaks  burn  their  dead.  When  the 
cremation  has  been  accomplished,  they  sit  round  and  partake 
of  the  flesh  of  dogs,  killed  there  and  then  at  the  burning-place 
to  accompany  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  They  eat  a portion  of 
it  and  throw  the  rest  about  in  all  directions,  probably  for  the 
deceased,  afterwards  adjourning  to  the  yurt,  where  further 
refreshments  are  provided  {AliW  viii.  473).  The  ancient 


Romans  used  to  offer  to  the  manes  on  the  ninth  day  after  the 
funeral  at  the  grave  ; and  the  meal  was  taken  there.  The 
funeral  meal  is  still,  or  was  quite  latel}',  taken  in  the  cemetery 
at  Argenti^re  in  the  Department  of  the  Hautes  Alpes,  France  ; 
and  the  cur6  and  the  family  of  the  deceased  sat  at  a table 
placed  upon  the  grave  itself.  As  soon  as  the  meal  was  over, 
every  one,  led  by  the  next-of-kin,  drank  to  the  health  of  the 
departed  (Laisnel  de  la  Salle,  ii.  81).  The  custom  is  not  merely 
wide-spread  ; it  descends  demonstrably  from  a great  antiquity. 
Neolithic  graves  are  often  found  containing  remnants  of  a 
feast,  in  the  shape  of  broken  bones  of  animals  and  traces  of 
a fire. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  feast  following  the 
funeral  is  by  no  means  always  concluded  at  one 
sitting. 

The  ancient  Norse  were,  and  the  Uriyas  are,  however,  quite 
abstemious  in  this  respect  compared  with  some  other  peoples. 
In  the  Moluccas,  on  the  island  of  Keisar,  the  kinsmen  ordinarily 
feast  for  twenty  days  in  the  house  of  the  dead,  and,  after 
enjoying  all  sorts  of  delicacies,  wind  up  the  solemnity  with 
dog’s  flesh.  The  Tanembar  and  Timorlaut  Islanders  enjoy 
from  ten  to  a hundred  days’  festivities  (Riedel,  421,  306).  The 
Lepers  Islanders  go  on  ‘eating  the  death’  for  a hundred  days 
(Codrington,  287) ; while  the  Malagasy  outdo  them  all.  The 
length  and  brilliancy  of  their  feasts  are,  of  course,  proportioned 
to  the  wealth  of  the  deceased.  Rum  flows  without  stint  from 
morning  to  night ; and  every  one  present  is  more  or  less  plunged 
in  drunkenness.  So  long  as  there  is  anything  to  eat  and  drink 
the  feast  goes  on^  and  nobody  thinks  of  going  away.  The 
funeral  feasts  of  high  and  noble  persons  have  been  known  to 
last  for  months  {Mad.  au  xx^  sihcle,  284).  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  feast  may  be  renewed  at  stated  intervals.  The 
ancient  Prussians  held  their  funeral  meals  on  the  third,  sixth, 
ninth,  and  fortieth  days  (T6ppen2,  llin.).  The  Muhammadan 
Malays  feast  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  and  on  the  third,  seventh, 
and  fourteenth  days  (Skeat,  Malay  Magic,  407).  The  Chinese 
of  Northern  Tongking  feast  every  seven  days  for  a month  (Lunet, 
89).  On  the  death  of  a Buriat  shaman  the  funeral  feast  is  held 
at  the  burning-place,  and  repeated  on  the  third  day,  when  his 
cremated  bones  are  collected  and  deposited  in  a hole  hewn  in 
the  trunk  of  a big  fir,  and  the  rites  are  at  an  end  for  the  time 
(JAI  xxiv.  135).  This  simplicity  may  be  contrasted  with  the 
Fijian  custom,  w'hich  requires  that  wailing  proceed  in  the  house 
for  four  days  after  the  death.  On  the  fourth  day  a feast 
is  held,  and  it  is  followed  by  others  on  the  tenth,  thirtieth  or 
fortieth  (when  the  tomb  is  dressed),  and  the  hundredth  days 
{Anthropos,  ii.  74).  Among  the  Patagonians  the  wailing  lasts 
for  fifteen  days  after  a death.  It  is  accompanied  with  feasting 
on  horseflesh  and  drinking-bouts,  and  is  renewed  every  month 
under  the  same  stimulating  influences,  and  closed  at  the  end 
of  a year  with  a three  days’  celebration  {Int.  Arch,  xiii.,  Suppl. 
103). 

A feast  is  often  held  at  the  completion  of  the 
funeral  ceremonies  or  of  the  period  of  mourning 
(see  § XXL). 

3.  Object  of  funeral  feasts. — The  object  of  these 
feasts  is  not  simply  hospitality  to  the  invited 
guests ; they  indeed  very  often  contribute  their 
full  share  in  kind.  Nor  is  the  object  merely  the 
enjoyment  of  those  who  partake,  or  a natural 
reaction  from  sorrow,  or  ostentation  on  the  part 
of  those  who  provide  them.  Doubtless  some  or 
all  of  these  impulses  do  enter  into  the  motives 
for  the  frequently  repeated  and  usually  extrava- 
gant displays,  and  the  gluttony  and  carousing  in- 
separable from  them.  But  there  are  deeper  reasons 
for  the  observance.  The  above  reasons  v\  ould  be 
insufficient  of  themselves  to  account  for  the  prac- 
tice, shared  by  civilized  Europeans  with  savage 
Ainu,  of  holding  the  first  formal  meal  in  the 
presence  of  the  corpse,  or  on  the  grave,  if  they 
would  not  indeed  positively  repel  it.  Moreover, 
the  ceremonial  of  such  a meal  is  not  always  that 
of  abandonment  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table  and 
of  social  intercourse ; and,  finally,  the  deceased  is 
himself,  even  after  cremation  or  burial,  regarded 
as  one  of  the  convives.  The  belief  that  the  dead 
man  is  present  and  joins  in  the  feast  is  very  wide- 
spread, and  is  evidenced  in  more  ways  than  one. 

In  the  German  districts  of  Prussia  a seat  is  left  for  the  dead 
man,  and  food  and  drink  are  placed  for  him.  The  old  Prussians 
used  to  throw  the  food  and  drink  destined  for  him  under  the 
table  (Toppen2,  111  n.).  The  Thlinket  of  British  Columbia  are 
divided  into  two  intermarrying  classes,  descendible  exclusively 
through  women.  When  a man  dies,  his  body  is  carried  out  by 
members  of  his  wife’s  class,  and  the  members  of  his  own  class 
give  them  a feast.  Before  distributing  the  food  the  name  of 
the  dead  is  pronounced,  and  a little  of  the  food  is  put  into  the 
fire.  By  this  means  he  is  believed  to  receive  it  (S6  RBEW 
431 ; cf.  462).  The  utterance  of  the  name  is  a call  to  its  owner 
to  come  and  receive  his  portion.  In  various  Melanesian  islands, 
when  the  name  is  pronounced,  the  chief  mourner  with  some 
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of  the  food  in  his  hand  says  expressly,  ‘ This  is  for  you,’  and 
throws  or  puts  it  aside  for  the  deceased  (Codrington,  271, 
2S2,  2S4).  Among  the  Chinyai  or  Chinyungwe,  on  the  Zambesi, 
a portion  of  the  drink  and  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered 
sheep  are  poured  into  the  grave,  through  a hole  made  for  the 
purpose  (JAI  xxiii.  421).  The  Veddas  make  an  offering  to 
the  newly  dead,  and  afterwards  consume  it  themselves  (iJep. 
Oxford  Cong.  Hist.  Rel.  i.  62).  On  some  of  the  Moluccas  the 
soul  after  burial  is  believed  to  haunt  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  house.  On  the  fifth  day  a wooden  image  of  the  deceased  is 
prepared,  the  soul  is  enticed  into  it,  and  a meal  of  rice,  pork, 
and  chicken  is  presented.  The  mouth  of  the  image  is  daubed 
with  some  of  the  food,  and  the  deceased  is  addressed : ‘ Eat, 
drink,  and  watch  over  us,  that  no  sickness  arise.’  After  the 
deceased  has  finished,  the  feast  of  the  survivors  begins,  and 
lasts  all  night  (Riedel,  395).  It  is  not  quite  clear  from  the 
report  whether  they  partake  of  the  identical  food  that  has  been 
placed  before  the  image ; but  probably  they  do.  The  Cheremiss, 
on  the  fortieth  day,  go  to  the  cemetery  to  invite  the  dead  man 
to  join  the  feast  and  to  bring  hhn  back.  In  one  district  one  of 
the  convives  impersonates  him  dressed  in  his  best  clothes.  He 
is  seated  in  the  place  of  honour,  and  is  treated  as  the  master ; 
the  widow  of  the  deceased  addresses  him  as  husband,  the 
children  as  father.  All  night  he  eats,  drinks,  and  dances  with 
the  rest.  In  the  intervals  of  the  dances  he  relates  his  life  in 
the  other  W’orld  and  his  pleasure  at  meeting  again  those  who 
have  predeceased  him ; he  begs  them  not  to  sorrow  on  his 
account — rather  let  them  oftener  repeat  the  feast  of  com- 
memoration (Smirnov,  i.  143).  So,  the  Kols  of  Chota  Nagpur 
provide  a meal  in  the  dead  man’s  house,  to  which  they  summon 
a man  from  the  Mahali,  a neighbouring  mongrel  tribe  with 
whom  they  never  otherwise  eat.  He  comes  to  the  banquet, 
and  there  represents  the  deceased.  Until  he  has  done  this,  no 
meal  can  be  eaten  in  the  house.  When  the  meal  is  finished  he 
departs,  and  the  house  is  thenceforward  pure,  and  no  longer 
haunted  by  the  dead  man  (Hahn,  Kolsmxssion,  84).  There  is 
a similar  practice  among  some  of  the  North  American  tribes 
(M.  A.  Owen,  Folkl.  of  Ilusquakie  Indians,  Lend.  1904,  p.  83). 

The  ritual  character  of  the  meal  is  rendered 
obvious  also  by  the  fact  that  very  often  it  con- 
sists, wholly  or  in  jiart,  of  a special  kind  of  food. 
Pulse  was  partaken  of  by  the  Romans,  and  it 
figures  prominently  in  the  funeral  feasts  of  many 
parts  of  modern  Europe.  Cakes  and  biscuits  of 
various  kinds  are  also  used,  from  Wales  to  the 
Volga  and  the  Greek  islands.  It  is  probable  that 
this  ritual  food  represents  the  flesh  of  the  corpse, 
and  is  a long-descended  relic  of  funeral  cannibal- 
ism. The  Abbe  Dubois,  describing  the  ceremonies 
attending  the  cremation  of  the  king  of  Tanjore, 
who  died  in  1801,  and  two  of  his  wives,  informs 
us  that  some  of  the  bones  which  had  escaped  com- 
plete destruction  were  ground  to  powder,  mixed 
with  boiled  rice,  and  eaten  by  twelve  Brahmans. 
The  object  of  this  rite  was  the  expiation  of  the 
sins  of  the  deceased  ; for  these  sins,  according  to 
popular  opinion,  Avere  transmitted  into  the  bodies 
of  those  who  ate  the  ashes  (Dubois-Beauchaniji, 
366).  This  is  precisely  parallel  to  the  old  Welsh 
custom  of  ‘ sin-eating,^  whereby,  when  the  corpse 
was  brought  out  of  the  house  and  laid  on  the  bier, 
a man  was  found  whose  profession  it  was  to  per- 
form the  ceremony.  A loaf  of  bread  was  handed 
to  him  over  the  corpse  before  the  funeral  procession 
started,  and  a mazar-bowl  full  of  beer  with  a piece 
of  money  (in  John  Aubrey’s  time  sixpence),  ‘in 
consideration  Avhercof  he  tooke  upon  him  (ipso 
facto)  all  the  Sinnes  of  the  Defunct,  and  freed 
him  (or  her)  from  walking  after  they  were  dead  ’ 
(Aubrey,  Itemaines,  ed.  1881,  p.  35).  IntheBavarian 
Jli^hlands  a dili'erent  interjiretation  was  put  upon 
a similar  practice.  Formerly,  when  the  corpse  had 
been  laid  on  the  bier  and  the  room  carefully  washed 
and  cleaned,  the  housewife  j)repared  the  Lcichcn- 
nuddn,  or  corpse  - cakes.  Having  kneaded  the 
dough,  she  placed  it  to  rise  on  the  dead  body 
before  baking.  Cakes  so  prepared  were  believed 
to  contain  tlie  virtues  aixl  ailvantages  of  the  de- 
])arted,  and  to  transmit  to  the  kinsmen  who  con- 
sumed them  his  living  strength,  which  thus  was 
retained  within  the  kin  (Am  Urqudl,  ii.  101). 
rerliap.s  avc  may  intcrju’ct  in  the  same  way  an 
oh-cure  rite  at  the  funeral  feast  of  the  Man  Coc 
in  'J'ongking.  Before  the  meal  begins,  the  ju'iest 
juiMcnts  1.0  all  the  lelatives  in  turn  a jiioce  of 
ileih  to  be  .smelt.  At  the  meal  each  of  the  guests 


receives  a piece  of  flesh,  and  the  priest  is  paid  Avith 
a leg  of  pork  (Lunet,  245). 

Similarly,  in  a MS  of  the  18th  cent.,  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  it  is  related  of  the  tribes  about  Delagoa  Bay  that  they 
‘ generally  kill  some  beast  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  the 
deceased,  and,  digging  a round  hole,  they  lay  the  deceased  at 
his  full  length ; when,  opening  the  beast,  they  take  out  the 
paunch  yet  reeking,  and  lay  it  upon  the  face  of  the  deceased, 
and,  after  dancing  round  the  corpse,  tear  this  paunch  to  pieces 
and  tumultuously  eat  it.  This  done,  they  bend  the  corpse  round 
while  warm  and  lay  him  in  the  hole,  casting  in  some  part  of 
the  guts  [of  the  slaughtered  beast],  and  closing  the  hole  up ; 
ending  this  odd  funeral  with  dancing’  (Rec.  S.E.  Africa,  ii. 
[1898]  460). 

Ritual  food  Avith  another  meaning  is  found 
among  the  Baganda,  Avhere  fowls  are,  as  a rule, 
tabu  to  Avomen.  The  reason  they  assign  for  this 
tabu  is  that  death  came  into  the  Avorld  by  the 
disobedience  of  a woman,  Avho  insisted  on  re- 
turning to  heaven  for  food  for  a fowl  (see  § II.). 
But  at  the  death  of  a man  a fowl  is  cooked,  and 
each  of  his  Avidows  eats  of  it  prior  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  his  widoAVS  and  effects  (JAI  xxxii.  48). 

The  distribution  of  articles  of  food  to  persons, 
whether  relatives,  friends,  or  the  poor,  who  do  not 
share  in  a formal  meal  is  an  extension  of  the 
feast. 

In  Sardinia,  on  the  seventh  or  ninth  day  after  death  savoury 
cakes  are  prepared  and  sent  hot  from  the  oven  to  aU  the  rela- 
tives and  neighbours,  and  to  all  who  have  joined  in  the  funeral 
ceremonies ; but  the  funeral  supper  is  confined  to  the  im- 
mediate family  (Rivista  Trad.  Pop.  Ital.  i.  [1893]  959).  At 
Gainsborough,  penny  loaves  used  to  be  given  away  at  funerals 
to  all  who  asked  for  them  (Ant.  xxxi.  331).  In  Bulgaria  the 
villagers  Ihring  fruit  for  the  departed,  or  for  the  previously 
dead,  and  it  is  distributed  among  the  children  at  the  funeral 
(Strausz,  446).  Among  the  Uriyas,  on  the  death  of  a rich  man, 
copper  coins  and  fried  rice  are  scattered  as  the  funeral  pro- 
cession passes  (Rice,  55).  On  the  island  of  Mabuiag  a heap  of 
food  is  piled  up  close  to  the  platform  on  which  the  body 
lies,  and  afterwards  divided  among  those  present.  Again, 
a lew  days  afterwards,  when  the  skull  has  been  removed 
and  cleaned  and  is  handed  over  to  the  relatives,  another 
quantity  of  food  is  provided  by  the  mourners,  and  distributed 
to  those  who  have  assisted  at  the  funeral.  In  both  cases 
it  seems  to  be  consumed  at  home  (Torres  Str.  Rep.  v.  250,  251). 

The  money  doles  given  to  the  poor  in  our  own 
country  are  probably  a commutation  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  food  (see  Brand  and  Ellis,  ii.  192). 
The  analogous  customs  in  India  and  elsewhere 
may  be  set  doAvn  to  the  same  cause.  Doubtless, 
however,  all  have  been  affected  by  ecclesiastical 
influences.  The  fact  that  the  gifts  frequently 
include  lavish  doles  and  entertainments  to  ecclesi- 
astics, both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  is  evidence  very 
difficult  to  gainsay. 

Often  the  feast  is  merely  a farewell  banquet — a 
send-off  of  one  Avho  is  unwilling  to  go — at  the 
termination  of  Avhich  the  deceased  is  formally  but 
firmly  shoAvn  the  door. 

Thus  about  Konigsberg,  in  Prussia,  a place  is  set  for  the  dead 
man  at  the  feast,  in  order  that  he  may  share  it;  and,  when  it  is 
over,  the  bearers  open  all  doors,  that  the  ghost  may  depart 
(Am  Urguell,  ii.  80).  The  ancient  Prussians  used  to  drive 
the  ghost  out,  saying : ‘ Be  oil  I you  have  eaten  and  drunk  ’ 
(Tetzner,  23).  Among  some  of  the  Brazilian  tribes,  at  the 
end  of  the  feast,  the  widow,  accompanied  by  the  other  women, 
and  weeping,  used  ceremoniously  to  thank  the  men  for  their 
presence  and  help,  and  in  the  name  of  the  deceased  to  call 
for  a parting  drink,  that  he  might  forthwith  enter  on  his 
journey ; for  he  could  not  set  out  while  his  friends  tarried 
with  him  (Int.  Arch,  xiii.,  Suppl.  112).  The  Tarahumares  of 
Mexico  hold  three  feasts  for  a man,  but  four  for  a woman 
(see  § XVIII.).  These  begin  within  a fortnight  after  the  death 
and  are  increasingly  elaborate,  each  lasting  a day  and  a night. 
All  the  mourners  talk  to  the  departed.  He  is  told  to  take  away 
all  they  have  given  him,  and  not  to  come  and  disturb  the 
survivors.  The  second  feast  is  given  half  a year  after  the  first, 
the  third  and  largest  later  still.  The  sacred  cactus,  hikuli,  is 
thought  to  be  very  powerful  in  chasing  away  the  dead,  driving 
them  to  the  end  of  the  world,  where  they  join  the  other 
departed.  Hence  it  is  steeped  in  water  and  the  water  sprinkled 
over  the  i)eo])Ie  ; and  hikxdi-dancms  and  singing  always  play  a 
in'ominent  part  in  all  festivities.  At  these  feasts  for  the  dead 
other  (lances  also  take  place ; tesvino,  the  national  stimulant,  is 
drunk  ; and  the  survivors  drink  with  the  dead.  At  the  third 
feast  a large  earthen  bowl  full  of  water  is  the  subject  of  a 
ceremony  by  the  shaman,  at  which  he  finally  lifts  it  up  and 
throws  it  in  the  air.  It  falls  shattered  to  pieces,  and  the  people 
(lance  and  trample  on  the  fragments.  The  function  concludes 
wil,h  races  by  the  young  people.  ‘The  men  have  their  ball,  and 
as  they  run  they  scatter  ashes  to  the  four  cardinal  points  to 
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cover  the  tracks  of  the  dead.  They  return  rejoicing,  manifest- 
ing their  delight  by  throwing  up  their  blankets,  tunics,  and 
Iiats,  because  now  the  dead  is  at  last  chased  off.’  Not  until 
after  the  last  function  will  a widower  or  a widow  marry  again, 
‘being  more  afraid  of  the  dead  than  are  other  relatives’ 
(Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mexico^  i.  384  ff.). 

Elsewhere  the  motive  is  stated  to  be  the  rest 
or  the  hapi^iness  of  the  deceased — often,  however, 
with  somewhat  more  than  a hint  at  the  benefit  of 
the  su^^’ivors. 

Thus,  among  the  Bulgarians  of  Hungary,  before  the  burial 
a meal  takes  place,  at  which  every  one  receives  a loaf  of  bread 
and  a taper  wound  with  a cloth.  The  tapers  are  kindled  in  the 
house,  and  then  extinguished.  The  bread  is  then  eaten,  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  soul  is  now  saved.  In  a room  adjoining  that 
where  the  corpse  is  being  waked  another  meal  goes  forward, 
‘ for  the  well-being  of  those  who  are  left  behind  and  that  he  may 
slumber  for  ever’  {Globus^  xc.  140).  The  Igorot  dead  in  Luzon 
is  admonished  not  to  come  and  make  the  survivors  sick,  but  to 
protect  them  from  other  anito  {manes) ; he  is  reminded  that, 
when  they  make  a feast  and  invite  him,  they  want  him  to  come, 
but  that,  if  another  anito  kills  off  all  his  relatives,  there  will  be 
no  more  houses  for  him  to  enter  for  feasts.  The  Igorot  are 
very  fond  of  feasts ; it  is  assumed  that  death  makes  no  difference 
in  this  respect : consequently  this  last  argument  is  considered 
very  weighty  (Jenks,  79).  Among  the  Yakuts  the  horses  or 
cattle  kiUed  for  the  feast  are  ridden  or  driven  by  the  dead  to 
the  other  world,  and  so  add  to  his  comfort  or  his  state  {RHR 
xlvi.  208).  The  Barotse  take  the  same  view.  They  no  longer 
kill  slaves,  but  they  kill  and  eat  the  oxen,  which  will  secure 
to  the  dead  a favourable  reception  at  the  hands  of  his  ancestors 
(B4guin,  Les  Ma-Rotse,  116).  So,  again,  the  Melanesian  popu- 
lation of  Aurora  think  that,  if  they  do  not  kill  many  pigs,  ‘the 
dead  man  has  no  proper  existence,  but  hangs  on  tangled 
creepers,  and  to  hang  on  creepers  they  think  a miserable 
thing.  That  is  the  real  reason  why  they  kill  pigs  for  a man 
who  has  died ; there  is  no  other  reason  for  it  but  that.’  The 
deceased  and  the  ghosts  of  others  who  have  previously  died 
are  believed  to  come  back  to  earth  to  attend  his  funeral  feast 
(Codrington,  282,  quoting  a native  account).  In  Angola  it  is 
held  that  the  condition  of  the  dead  in  the  other  world  will 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  food  and  drink  consumed  in  their 
tamhiy  or  mourning,  which  lasts  from  one  to  four  weeks ; and 
during  that  period  wailings  alternate  with  feasting  and  merry- 
making {JAFLyx..  16).  The  same  idea  may  perhaps  underlie 
the  pathetic  Silesian  custom  of  adorning  the  house  with  gar- 
lands and  green  boughs  at  the  funeral  of  an  unmarried,  especi- 
ally of  a betrothed,  person,  and  of  rendering  the  funeral  meal 
a complete  marriage-feast,  to  which  others  than  the  immediate 
relatives,  mourners,  and  bearers  are  invited  {ZVV  iii.  152). 
Sometimes  a more  direct  spiritual  and  unselfish  motive  is 
expressed.  In  Bulgaria  at  the  meal  taken  before  the  funeral, 
every  one,  before  drinking,  pours  a few  drops  of  wine  on  the 
ground  before  the  corpse  and  says : ‘ God  forgive  the  sins 
of  N.N.’  After  the  burial  the  priest  incenses  the  room,  and 
then  takes  his  place  at  the  top  of  the  table,  saying : ‘ God 
forgive  N.N.’  During  the  meal,  as  the  guests  sit  round  the 
table,  he  from  time  to  time  says : ‘ Eat  and  drink  and  say 
“God  forgive  N.N.”*;  and  the  guests  accordingly  respond  in 
chorus  (Strausz,  450,  451).  So,  in  the  Lebanon,  among  the 
Christian  population,  a ritual  food  of  boiled  wheat,  flavoured 
with  spices,  almonds,  hazel-nuts,  walnuts,  or  pine-seed,  is 
distributed  among  the  relatives,  and  especially  to  priests,  often 
at  the  exit-door  of  the  church.  As  they  take  it  In  passing,  they 
say:  ‘May  God  bless  him  for  whom  we  eat  this  now.’  The 
same  formula  is  used  when  it  is  eaten  in  the  house  of  mourning 
{FL  ix.  8). 

XVI.  Funeral  games  and  dances. — Funeral 
games,  familiar  to  us  in  classic  literature,  are  of 
very  wide  distribution.  They  cannot  be  separated 
from  dances,  for  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  be- 
tween the  two.  Many  dances  are  mimic  contests, 
and  the  ceremonies  are  by  some  observers  reported 
as  dances  and  by  others  as  games.  Whether  dances 
or  games,  however,  it  would  appear  that  the  object 
is  the  same,  viz.  to  drive  away  either  the  dead  or  the 
evil  spirits  to  whose  influence  death  is  due,  and  to 
free  the  living  from  the  resulting  fear — a purpose 
which  in  process  of  decay  first  becomes  divination 
as  to  the  state  of  the  deceased,  and  then  is 
explained  more  simply  as  for  the  mere  amusement 
of  the  deceased  or  the  survivors.  Naturally  this 
object  is  not  clear  in  every  reported  instance. 
Insufficient  attention  on  the  part  of  the  reporter  is 
sometimes  the  reason  for  this  ; but  perhaps  quite 
as  often  the  decay  of  the  ceremonies  themselves, 
and  the  loss  by  those  who  practise  them  of  their 
real  meaning,  are  as  much  to  blame. 

Among  the  Bongo  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan  a 
large  heap  of  stones  is  erected  over  a grave,  and 
u])on  it  a number  of  votive  poles  are  erected, 
adorned  with  notches  and  incisions,  with  their 


forked  tops  made  to  resemble  horns.  The  mean- 
ing of  these  poles  or  stakes  is  said  to  have  passed 
from  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants  ; at  all  events 
Schweinfurth  (Heart  of  Africa,  Bond.  1874,  i.  304), 
during  his  twelve  months’  stay  in  the  country,  failed 
to  obtain  any  information  on  the  subject.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  doubt  as  to  what  is  done.  The 
entire  village  takes  part  in  the  digging  of  the  grave, 
in  covering  it,  and  in  planting  the  votive  poles ; 
and,  when  this  is  finished,  they  all  equally  shoot 
at  the  poles  with  arrows,  which  are  left  where  they 
strike.  The  Yanadis  of  Southern  India  perform,  on 
the  sixteenth  or  some  later  day  after  death,  a cere- 
mony called  peddadinamu.  A handful  of  clay  is 
squeezed  into  a conical  mass  representing  the  soul 
of  the  deceased,  and  stuck  up  on  a platform,  where 
the  eldest  son  spreads  cooked  rice  before  it,  lights 
a lamp,  and  burns  incense.  It  is  then  taken  with 
the  rest  of  the  cooked  rice  to  a tank.  There  the 
recumbent  effigy  of  a man  is  made  close  to  the 
water  with  the  feet  to  the  north.  This  effigy  is 
anointed  with  shikai  (fruit  of  the  Acacia  concinna) 
and  red  powder.  The  conical  image  is  set  up  at 
its  head ; the  rice,  made  into  four  balls,  is  placed 
near  its  hands  and  feet,  together  with  betel  and 
money,  and  the  son  salutes  it.  The  agnates  then 
seat  themselves  in  a row  between  the  effigy  and 
the  water,  with  their  hands  behind  their  backs  so 
as  to  reach  it.  In  this  way  they  slowly  move  it 
towards  the  water,  into  which  it  finally  falls  and 
becomes  disintegrated  (Thurston,  vii.  428).  These 
two  customs  of  widely  differing  peoples  are  mani- 
festly directed  against  the  deceased. 

A Sioux  practice  known  as  the  ‘ ghost-gamble  ’ 
presents  the  deceased  as  engaged  in  the  contest. 
His  effects  are  divided  into  many  small  piles.  A 
man  is  selected  to  represent  the  ghost,  and  he  plays 
for  these  piles  of  goods  against  all  the  other  players. 
The  playing  is  with  wild  plum-stones,  which  are 
marked  like  dice.  When  the  deceased  is  a man, 
only  men  play  ; when  a woman,  only  women  play 
(1  BBEW  195).  Of  the  real  meaning  of  a con- 
test of  this  kind  we  get  a glimpse  in  the  custom 
of  the  Bulgarians  of  Hungary,  who  while  away 
the  tedious  hours  of  the  wake  with  games,  among 
others  with  card-playing  to  divine  whether  the 
soul  of  the  departed  is  saved  or  not.  At  an  earlier 
stage  it  probably  did  not  merely  divine,  but 
determined,  the  fate  of  the  soul,  or  its  relations 
with  the  survivors  (Globus,  xc.  140).  In  the  south 
of  Ireland,  formerly,  on  a similar  occasion  songs 
and  stories,  blindnian’s  buff,  hunt  the  slipper,  and 
dancing  were  among  the  amusements.  We  are 
told  also  that  ‘ four  or  five  young  men  will  some- 
times, for  the  diversion  of  the  party,  blacken 
their  faces  and  go  through  a regular  series  of 
gestures  with  sticks,  not  unlike  those  of  the  English 
morris-dancers.’  This  disguise  and  these  evolutions 
in  the  presence  or  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
corpse,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  were  more  than 
mere  diversion.  Conijiarison  with  other  customs 
suggests  that  the  players  represented  supernatural 
personages — ghosts  or  devils  (Croker,  liesearches, 
170). 

This  is  certainly  the  case  with  savage  dances  in 
which  masked  and  disguised  figures  appear.  The 
assumption  of  the  disguise  is,  according  to  the 
almost  universal  view  of  savage  peoples,  enough  to 
cause  the  performer  not  merely  to  represent,  but 
actually  to  be  for  the  time,  the  supernatural  being 
represented  ; and  the  appearance  of  such  figures  is 
quite  common  at  death-dances. 

Thus  in  the  western  islands  of  Torres  Straits  the  performers 
personify  the  ghosts  of  persons  recently  dead,  and  they  mimic 
in  the  dance  the  cliaracteristio  gait  and  actions  of  the  persons 
so  personified.  ‘The  idea,’  writes  Haddon,  ‘ evidently  was  to 
convey  to  the  mourners  the  assurance  that  the  ghost  was  alive 
anel  that  in  the  person  of  the  dancer  he  visited  his  friends  ; the 
assurance  of  his  life  after  death  comforted  the  bereaved  ones’ 
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(Torres  Sir.  Rep.  v.  256).  In  conformity,  probably,  with  this 
object,  a buffoon  is  provided,  also  disguised,  whose  antics  as 
he  follows  the  other  performers  are  provocative  of  mirth.  But 
the  object  is  not  the  same  in  all  savage  death-dances.  Among 
the  Bataks  the  dance  seems  to  be  performed  by  the  guru  alone. 
The  guru  in  such  cases  is  a woman  ; it  is  her  business  to  pro- 
tect the  living  against  ghosts.  She  dances  both  before  and 
after  the  burial.  As  the  grave  is  filled  in,  she  lays  about  her 
with  a stick,  not,  however,  to  drive  away  the  ghost,  but  the 
souls  of  living  persons — obviously  to  prevent  their  getting  into 
the  grave,  or  into  the  undesirable  society  of  the  dead  (A  if  IT 
vii.  603). 

Among  the  Beni  Amer  of  Abyssinia,  in  spite  of  Islam,  women 
occupy  a privileged  and  almost  a sacred  position.  It  is  the 
women  who  perform  the  funeral-dance ; and  one  of  the  sisters 
of  the  deceased,  having  dressed  her  hair  in  masculine  fashion, 


parades  with  his  sword  and  shield  while  his  praise  is  sung 
(Munzinger,  327).  The  sex  of  the  performers  renders  it  probable 
that  the  object  of  the  dance  is  prophylactic,  and  the  appearance 
of  a personification  of  the  deceased  is  intended  to  do  more  than 
give  assurance  to  the  relatives  of  his  continued  life  : it  is  to  mollify 
him  by  singing  his  praise,  so  that  he  may  do  no  harm  to  the 
survivors.  So  to  ward  off  evil  influences  (probably  to  drive 
away  the  ghost)  is  the  object  of  the  dance  practised  by  the 
Damaras  and  performed  backward  and  forward  over  the  grave 
(Kidd,  Ess.  Kafir,  251).  On  the  burial  of  a chief  among  the 
Ibouzo  on  the  Niger  the  last  ceremony  is  called  i kwa  ota, 
‘bending  the  bow.’  The  young  men,  clad  in  short  drawers  and 
wearing  caps  of  monkey-skin,  scour  the  town,  brandishing 
shields  and  cutlasses,  as  if  they  were  starting  on  a warlike 
expedition.  With  an  urgent  air  and  panting  as  they  go  they 
utter  a ferocious  chant.  Advancing  in  serried  ranks  they 
brandish  the  cutlasses  over  one  another’s  heads,  and  the  clash 
of  the  weapons  is  heard  from  afar.  From  time  to  time  they 
strike  their  shields  and  leap  to  right  and  left  as  they  chase  the 
evil  spirits  before  them  (Anthropos,  ii.  105). 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  dance  sometimes 


performed  on  these  occasions,  of  which  we  have 
had  a glimpse  in  some  of  the  foregoing — the  comic 
or  burlesque. 


Among  the  Indians  of  the  Paraguayan  Chaco  a woman  who 
has  lost  a child  joins  in  a procession  in  circuit  round  a fire  made 
outside  the  house.  Young  men  appear  dressed  up  as  dragon- 
flies, and  ‘ flit  to  and  fro,  provoking  laughter  by  their  antics  and 
the  capital  imitation  of  the  insect  they  present’  (Grubb,  45). 
We  are  not  told  here  the  nature  of  the  pranks  played  ; but  in 
many  cases  they  are  certainly  of  a priapic  and  what  we  should 
call  obscene  character.  The  description  of  the  funeral  of  a king 
of  Loango  in  the  ninth  decade  of  the  18th  century  reports 
performances  of  this  kind  carried  out  by  players  who  were  clad 
in  feathers  and  masked  with  the  heads  of  spoonbills.  Similar 
dances  are  performed  on  the  island  of  Yap  on  various  (not 
necessarily  funeral)  occasions,  especially  on  the  death  of  a young 
girl  (Globus,  Ixxxvi.  [1904]  361);  and  in  the  Aaru  Archipelago 
they  are  presented  at  the  termination  of  the  mourning,  as 
an  intimation  to  the  widow  that  she  is  now  at  liberty  to 
marry  again,  and  as  an  incitement  to  her  to  do  so  (Riedel,  268). 


It  was  such  a dance  as  this  that  was  imputed  by 
legend  to  Baubo  when  Demeter  was  plunged  in 
grief  for  the  loss  of  Kore ; and  we  may  conjecture 
that  it  was  an  archaic  Greek  funeral  rite.  Its 
meaning  probably  was  to  drive  away  death,  evil 
spirits,  and  mourning  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
instruments  of  life,  which  are  widely  used  as 
amulets,  and  of  the  process  of  reproduction.  It 
was  not  that  these  called  up  pleasurable  thoughts 
and  memories,  and  thus  operated  to  banish  the 
unpleasant  and  sorrowful  thoughts.  They  had  a 
magical  force  of  tlieir  own  that  conquered  death  and 
evil.  But  the  burlesque  nature  of  the  dance,  if  not 
obvious  from  its  inception,  must  have  tended  to 
grow,  because  it  was  meant  to  relieve  sorrow  as  well 
as  to  expel  death.  Any  burlesque,  therefore,  that 
produced  laughter  would  be  dragged  in  to  assist, 
with  the  natural  result  that  among  many  peoples 
the  priaiiio  ceremonies  were  gradually  forgotten 
and  entirely  superseded  by  merely  comic  antics,  or 
ceased  at  any  rate  to  play  more  tlian  a subordinate 
part  in  funeral  ceremonies. 

XVII.  Mourning-. — Reference  has  already  been 
frcfiuontly  made  to  the  state  of  tabu  induced  by 
the  occurrence  of  a death.  It  remains  to  consider 
a little  more  closely  the  effect  upon  survivors  con- 
nected with  the  deceased  by  neighbourhood  or 
kinship. 

'I'lie  whole  village  or  settlement  is  in  the  lower 
culture  often  attainted  by  the  occurrence  of  a 
dcfLth.  'I’lie  rule  among  the  Katlirs  of  Sontli 
Africa  has  already  (§  VI.  9)  been  mentioned,  and 


it  may  stand  as  a type  of  many  others.  But  it  is 
more  particularly  the  near  relatives  and  those  who 
have  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  corpse 
who  are  affected  by  the  death-pollution,  most  of 
all  the  widow  or  widower.  Moreover,  the  period 
of  mourning,  and  therefore  of  tabu,  varies  among 
different  peoples,  and  according  to  the  relationship 
of  the  mourners  to  the  deceased,  or  his  rank,  from 
a few  days  to  many  months  and  even  years. 

I.  Practices. — 

On  Teste  Island,  off  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  death  lays  the 
whole  settlement  under  tabu.  Dancing  is  forbidden,  and  no 
traveller  may  enter.  A circuitous  path  must  be  taken  through 
the  surrounding  bush  in  silence  (Chalmers,  41).  Among  the 
Manganja,  on  the  occurrence  of  a death,  strict  continence  is 
required  of  the  chief  mourners  and  the  elders  of  the  village 
(Rattray,  95).  On  the  island  of  Aurora  the  wives  and  parents 
of  the  deceased  abstain  from  going  out  as  usual  for  a hundred 
days.  The  restriction  is  particularly  severe  on  female  mourners, 
who  are  forbidden  to  go  into  the  open  ; their  faces  may  not  he 
seen  ; they  stay  indoors  and  in  the  dark,  and  cover  themselves 
with  a large  mat  reaching  to  the  ground.  The  widow,  how- 
ever, goes  out  thus  covered  morning  and  evening  to  weep  at 
the  grave.  All  who  are  in  mourning  refrain  from  certain  food  ; 
the  immediate  relatives  may  not  eat  any  cultivated  food.  They 
are  restricted  to  gigantic  caladium,  bread-fruit,  coco-nuts, 
mallow,  and  other  things  which  must  be  sought  in  the  bush 
where  they  grow  wild.  A cord  is  worn  round  the  neck  to 
indicate  mourning  and  abstinence  from  ‘ good  food  ’ (Codring- 
ton,  281).  In  the  Nicobar  Islands  the  mourning  begins  from 
the  feast  at  the  grave  ‘In  the  presence  of  the  dead.’  Two 
degrees  of  mourning  are  distinguished : the  lighter,  in  which 
all  relations  and  friends  abstain  until  the  torch-feast,  three 
months  later,  from  singing,  gambling,  dancing,  adornment  of 
the  person,  and  in  the  house  of  mourning  from  certain  food ; 
and  the  deeper,  which  concerns  the  immediate  relations 
(especially  the  husband  or  wife),  and  extends  over  a longer 
period  until  the  great  feast  of  the  dead,  and  in  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  avoiding  the  enjoyments  just  mentioned,  they  must 
abstain  from  certain  foods,  from  smoking  and  betel-chewing 
(Int.  Arch.  vi.  25).  The  ancient  Hurons  likewise  observed  two 
degrees  of  mourning : the  greater  lasted  for  ten  days.  _ During 
that  time  the  mourners  remained  lying  on  their  mats  with  their 
faces  to  the  earth  without  speaking,  and  replying  with  no  more 
than  a simple  exclamation  to  those  who  came  to  visit  them 
They  went  out  only  at  night  for  necessary  purposes ; they  did 
not  warm  themselves  in  the  winter,  or  eat  warm  food.  A lock 
was  cut  from  the  back  of  t'ne  head  as  a sign  of  the  deepest 
sorrow.  The  lesser  mourning  lasted  all  the  year.  Visiting  was 
permitted  during  this  period,  but  no  salutations,  nor  the  greas- 
ing of  the  hair.  But  women,  although  they  might  neither  do 
these  things  nor  go  to  a feast,  might  order  their  daughters 
to  do  either.  Neither  wife  nor  husband  married  again  during 
the  year,  ‘ else  they  would  cause  themselves  to  be_  talked 
about  in  the  country  ’ (5  RBE  IF  111,  translating  J esuit  Rel.). 
Among  the  Arawaks  of  South  America  the  nearest  relations  of 
the  deceased  cut  his  widows’  hair'  short,  and  the  widows  laid 
aside  their  clothing.  Some  months  later  a drinking-feast  was 
held,  at  which  all  the  men  of  the  village  assembled  and 
scourged  one  another  with  whips  made  of  the  fibres  of  a 
climbing  plant,  until  the  blood  ran  in  streams,  and  strips  of 
skin  and  muscle  hung  down.  Those  who  participated  often 
died  of  their  wounds  (Int.  Arch,  xiii.,  Suppl.  77,  71).  Among 
the  Charruas  the  widow  and  the  married  daughters  and  sisters 
of  a man  each  cut  a finger-joint  off  and  inflict  other  wounds 
on  themselves.  They  also  remain  shut  up  alone  in  their  dwell- 
ings for  two  full  months,  fasting  and  lamenting.  The  husband, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  not  mourn  for  his  wife,  nor  the  father 
for  his  child.  Grown-up  sons,  however,  remain  for  two  days 
entirely  naked  in  their  huts,  and  almost  without  food.  Then, 
having  suffered  the  infliction  of  certain  painful  wounds  on  the 
arm,  the  mourner  goes  forth  quite  naked  into  the  wilderness, 
where  he  rests  all  night  up  to  the  breast  in  a hole  previously 
dug  in  the  earth,  over  which  he  builds  himself  a little  hut,  and 
stays  there  for  two  days  without  eating  or  drinking.  On  the 
third  day  his  friends  bring  him  food  and  lay  it  down,  hastening 
away  without  speaking  a word.  It  is  only  after  the  expiration 
of  ten  or  twelve  days  that  he  may  return  to  the  village  (Int. 
Arch,  xiii.,  Suppl.  72). 

In  South  America,  as  in  many  other  places,  the  women  especi- 
ally were  made  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  mourning  observances. 
In  Guiana,  mourners  laid  aside  all  clothing  and  adornments 
(among  some  tribes  even  the  women  went  stark  naked) 
and  retired  into  solitude.  The  women  in  particular  concealed 
themselves,  and  ventured  out  only  early  in  the  morning  and 
late  in  the  evening  to  weep  at  the  grave.  Among  the  Mbayas 
and  Guaycuru  the  women  and  slaves  were  forbidden  to  speak 
for  three  or  four  months.  Among  the  former  they  were  allowed 
only  a vegetable  diet ; among  the  latter  general  fasting  and 
abstinence  were  the  rule  on  the  death  of  a chief  (ib.  73,  75,  76). 
The  Warramunga  women  in  Central  Australia  fight  with  one 
another  and  cut  one  another’s  scalps  ; and  all  who  stand  in 
any  near  relation  to  the  deceased,  reckoned  according  to  the 
classificatory  system,  cut  their  own  scalps  open  with  yam- 
sticks  Iiesides,  the  actual  widows  even  scaring  the  wound  with 
a red-hot  lirc-stick.  A strict  ban  of  silence  is  also  imposed  on 
women  who  reckon  as  wives,  mothers,  sisters,  daughters,  or 
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mothers-in-Iaw  of  the  deceased.  They  are  not  released  from 
this  ban  until  the  final  mourning  ceremonies  have  been  com- 
pletely enacted— a period  which  may  cover  one  or  even  two 
years  (Spencer-Gillenb,  521,  525).  Among  the  Ewhe  of  Togo- 
iand  the  mourning  lasts  for  six  months,  that  being  the  time 
taken  by  the  deceased  to  reach  the  kingdom  of  the  dead.  He 
is  buried  beneath  the  hut ; and  for  the  first  six  weeks  of  mourn- 
ing a widow  must  remain  in  the  same  hut  concealed,  only 
leaving  it  to  bathe  and  for  other  absolutely  necessary  purposes. 
When  she  goes  out  she  goes  entirely  naked,  with  bowed  head, 
eyes  bent  down,  and  arms  crossed  over  her  breast,  ‘ that  no 
mischief  may  befall  her  from  the  dead  man.’  In  fact,  she 
has  nothing  so  much  to  fear  as  the  deceased.  She  carries  a 
club  to  drive  him  away,  for  he  may  wish  to  renew  marital 
relations  with  her,  and  that  would  bo  death.  For  greater 
security  she  sleeps  upon  the  club.  She  must  not  answer  any 
call.  Beans,  flesh,  fish,  palm-wine,  and  rum  are  forbidden  to  her ; 
and  the  food  and  drink  that  she  is  allowed  must  be  sprinkled 
with  ashes,  to  prevent  her  deceased  husband  from  sharing  the 
meal,  in  which  case  she  would  die.  By  way  of  further  pro- 
tection, on  the  charcoal  fire  that  burns  by  night  in  the  hut  she 
strews  a powder  consisting  of  peppermint-leaves  dried  and 
rubbed  down,  mingled  with  red  pepper.  This  produces  a 
smoke  such  as  the  dead  man  is  naturally  averse  to  encounter- 
ing. A man  undergoes  similar  seclusion  on  the  death  of  his 
wife,  but  only  for  seven  or  eight  days.  In  Agufi  the  widows 
are  not  let  out  of  the  dead-hut  until  after  six  months ; and  even 
then  they  must  submit  to  tedious  purification  ceremonies 
before  they  are  quite  free  (Globus,  Ixxii.  22,  Ixxxi.  190). 

Among  the  Matse  tribe  of  Ewhe  the  mourning  for  the  oldest 
man  or  woman  in  the  family  lasts  from  five  to  seven  months, 
for  others  one  to  two  months.  The  entire  period  does  nob  last 
beyond  a year,  unless  in  case  of  mourning  by  a spouse  who 
lived  happily  with  the  deceased,  and  who  may  choose  to  mourn 
for  another  year.  For  a widow  the  restrictions  are  very  severe. 
She  must  sleep  on  the  mat  on  which  the  deceased  lay  until  his 
burial ; she  must  remain  in  a dark  part  of  the  hut ; instead  of  on 
a stool  she  must  sit  on  a stone ; the  clothing  must  be  made  of 
similar  stuff  to  that  in  which  the  corpse  was  buried  ; she  may  not 
put  on  any  other  clothes  at  midday  or  evening  ; she  may  greet 
nobody  ; she  may  talk  with  nobody  ; she  may  not  walk  through 
the  main  street  of  the  village ; if  she  has  occasion  to  go  to  see 
any  one  she  must  steal  round  by  a path  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  village  ; she  must  stay  in  the  hut,  and  is  not  allowed  to 
leave  it  often  ; when  she  goes  out  she  must  put  a maize-cob  (?) 
between  her  toes  ; lastly,  if  she  has  things  to  sell  she  must 
not  haggle  over  the  price,  for  if  the  wares  she  has  for  sale 
remain  on  her  hands  it  will  be  unlucky,  and,  when  her  mourn- 
ing comes  to  an  end  and  she  wants  to  sell  anything,  nobody 
will  buy.  It  is  said  that  if  a widow  omits  to  observe  all  these 
customs  strictly  the  mourning  will  stick  to  her  and  eat  her  up, 
with  the  consequence  that  she  will  go  crazy  and  never  cease 
chattering.  A prospect  so  terrifying  causes  the  tabus  to  be 
strictly  observed  (Spieth,  754). 

We  have  referred  in  an  earlier  section  (§  VI.  9)  to  the  re- 
strictions on  cultivation,  hunting,  and  other  kinds  of  labour. 

In  Europe,  death  tabus  have  been  and  still  are  practised. 
Among  the  ancient  Romans  the  touching  of  the  corpse  entailed 
pollution,  and  the  near  relatives  and  the  house  itself  were 
deemed  impure,  requiring  ceremonies  of  purification.  In  the 
south  of  Italy  in  modern  times  the  impurity  is  not  such  as  to 
prevent  friends  from  paying  visits  of  condolence,  which  indeed 
they  are  required  by  etiquette  to  do.  But  they  must  be 
received  by  the  mourners  seated  on  the  bare  floor.  No  fire 
can  be  bghted  in  the  house  for  several  days ; hence  the 
mourners  are  dependent  on  their  friends  for  food.  A lamp, 
however,  is  kept  alight  in  the  death-chamher,  probably  for 
reasons  already  considered.  The  men  do  not  shave  their 
beards  for  a month  (Ramage,  Nooks  and  By-ways  of  Italy, 
Liverpool,  1868,  p.  72).  In  Malta  no  fire  used  to  be  lighted  for 
three  days ; when  dinner  was  kindly  sent  by  some  relative  or 
friend,  the  mourners  ate  it  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  floor : they 
were  debarred  from  the  ordinary  use  of  the  furniture.  Women 
were  secluded  in  the  house  for  forty  days,  but  men  went  out 
on  the  seventh  day  with  their  faces  unshaven  (Busuttil,  Holi- 
day Customs  in  Malta,  131).  In  ancient  Athens  all  relatives 
who  were  reckoned  within  the  iyxi-aTeia  were  affected  by  the 
defilement  of  carrying  out  a corpse  and  assisting  at  a funeral ; 
and  after  the  funeral  the  house  could  not  be  entered  save  by 
those  naturally  thus  polluted,  at  any  rate  not  by  any  woman 
(Seebohm,  Gr.  Tribal  Soc.,  Bond.  1895,  p.  79).  Although  this 
particular  prohibition  does  not  seem  to  be  observed  in  Greece 
now,  there  are  others  pointing  to  the  same  region  of  ideas. 
After  a death  the  house  is  kept  unswept  for  three  days,  and  it 
is  imperative  that  the  broom  then  used  be  burnt  immediately. 
The  men  allow  the  beard  to  grow ; and  during  mourning  the 
sweetmeats  usually  brought  in  before  the  coffee  to  entertain 
visitors  are  omitted.  In  Maina  the  men  scratch  their  faces 
with  their  nails,  and  the  women  cut  off  locks  of  hair  to  fling 
into  the  grave.  In  Northern  Greece  the  women  dress  in  white 
and  keep  the  head  uncovered,  with  the  hair  hanging  down 
(Rodd,  125).  In  Bulgaria,  on  returning  from  the  funeral  and 
before  the  funeral  meal  is  set,  the  chips  caused  in  making  the 
coffin  are  collected  and  burnt,  in  order  to  bum  the  sickness 
remaining  in  the  house — a ceremony  of  purification.  For  forty 
days  the  men  neither  shave  nor  cut  their  hair  ; the  women 
neither  oil  their  hair  nor  dance  the  Horo  for  a year.  Before 
the  burial  and  the  day  after  it  no  one  in  the  house  works,  on 
peril  of  having  chapped  hands  (Strausz,  451,  452).  In  various 
parts  of  Germany  nothing  must  be  lent  or  given  out  of  the 
house  before  the  funeral,  and  only  the  most  necessary  work 


must  be  done.  For  some  time  after  the  funeral  there  must  be 
no  washing  in  the  house,  and  the  mourning  clothes  must  not 
be  changed  on  a Sunday  (Wuttke^,  461,  467).  In  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  the  fire  was  put  out  at  the  moment  of 
death  and  not  lighted  again  until  the  body  was  carried  forth. 
In  Cleveland,  however,  this  seems  to  have  been  disregarded  in 
favour  of  the  requirement  to  keep  a fire  lighted  for  purposes 
referred  to  above  (§  X.  6)  (Gutch,  FL  Yorkshire,  1901,  p.  300). 

2.  Garb. — Everywhere  mourning  garb  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  observances.  Primarily  it 
seems  intended  to  distinguish  those  who  are  under 
the  tabu.  For  this  reason  it  is  usually  the  reverse 
of  the  garb  of  ordinary  life.  Peoples  who  wear  their 
hair  long  cut  or  shave  it ; those  who  habitually 
cut  or  shave  it  allow  it  to  grow.  Those  who  paint 
omit  the  painting.  Those  who  braid  their  hair 
unbind  it  and  wear  it  loose.  Those  who  wear 
clothing  go  naked,  or  wear  scanty,  coarse,  or  old 
worn-out  clothes.  Ornaments  are  laid  aside  or 
covered  up.  Those  who  habitually  dress  in  gay 
clothing  put  on  colourless — black  or  white — gar- 
ments. Ainu  mourners  at  a funeral  wear  their 
coats  inside  out  or  upside  down  (Batchelor,  106). 
Among  the  Bangala  a man  sometimes  wears  a 
woman’s  dress  in  token  of  sorrow  {JAI  xx.xi.v. 
453).  Peoples  who  ordinarily  cover  their  heads 
uncover  them,  and  vice,  versa.  Women,  especially 
widows,  cover  themselves  with  a veil,  and  hide 
in  the  house— a practice  pointing  probably  to  the 
contagiousness  of  the  tabu.  But  mourning  garb  is 
more  than  merely  distinctive  : it  is,  like  other 
mourning  rites,  intended  to  express  sympathy  for 
the  deceased  and  grief  at  his  loss  ; it  is  intended 
to  call  forth  pity,  to  .avert  the  suspicion  of  foul 
play  on  the  part  of  the  mourner,  and  to  depre- 
cate the  anger  or  ill-humour  of  the  deceased  .at  his 
separation.  It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that 
there  is  a further  motive,  n.amely,  the  desire  to 
esc.ape  by  means  of  disguise  the  persecution  of  the 
deceased.  A careful  examination  fails,  however, 
to  disclose  sufficient  evidence  in  favour  of  this  in- 
terpretation. Protection  is  often  held  to  be  needed  ; 
but  it  usually  takes  a dillerent  form.  The  Charru.a 
mourner  is  armed  with  .a  stick,  the  Ewhe  widow 
with  a club.  And  various  other  means  are  taken 
— fires  or  lights,  incense  .and  foul  smells,  exor- 
cism— to  drive  off  the  ghost  or  to  hold  it  at  arm’s 
length.  In  short,  open  war  rather  than  guile  is 
the  fiavourite  defence.  But  so  protean  are  hum.an 
motives  that  it  is  impossible  to  aver  th.at  in  no 
case  is  disguise  the  intention. 

3.  Duration. — The  death  of  a member  of  the 
community  inflicts  a wound  not  merely  on  the 
individual  relatives  and  friends,  but  on  the  com- 
munity as  a whole.  His  jilace  knows  him  no 
more  ; .and  time  is  required  to  fill  the  void  thus 
created  and  to  heal  the  wound.  As  we  have  seen, 
he  is  regarded  as  still  in  a sense  living,  .and  even 
active,  though  his  activities  .ai'e  uncanny.  They 
are  at  first  likely  to  cause  injury  to  the  survivors, 
from  his  bewilderment  and  resentment  .at  being 
cut  off  from  the  relations  he  has  hitherto  sustained 
with  the  society  of  which  he  has  been  p.art.  The 
efforts  of  the  survivors  are,  therefore,  directed  to 
soothing  him,  to  guiding  his  footsteps  to  the 
permanent  home  of  the  dead,  .and  smoothing  his 
reception  there.  There  he  will  find  those  who 
have  gone  before,  he  will  be  admitted  to  their 
society,  the  counterpart  in  the  unseen  world  of 
the  earthly  community  he  h.as  left.  But  the  home 
of  the  dead  and  his  place  in  it  are  not  reached  .all 
at  once.  Until  he  is  admitted,  he  is  not  at  pe.acc, 
and  the  survivors  are  subject  to  the  risk  of  visits 
from  him.  K.ather,  he  hangs  about  them,  the  con- 
tagion of  death  is  upon  them  more  or  less  he.avily, 
according  as  they  were  more  or  less  nearly  con- 
nected with  him  in  his  lifetime,  or  according  to 
the  length  of  time  that  has  el.apsed  since  the 
death.  The  length  of  the  period  of  tabu  thus  set 
up  varies  among  different  peoples.  Our  records 
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are  very  imperfect,  and  accurate  statistics  are  not 
available.  All  that  can  here  be  done  is  to  note  a 
few  examples  showing  how  it  is  reckoned  in  some 
typical  cases. 

In  the  Babar  Archipelago  mourning  lasts  to  the  next  new 
moon,  and  is  brought  to  an  end  by  bathing  in  the  sea  (Riedel, 
363).  Among  the  Lenguas  of  Paraguaj'  the  relatives  cut  their 
hair,  and  the  mourning  lasts  until  it  has  grown  again  {Int. 
Arch,  xiii.,  Suppl.  76).  Among  the  Musquakies  it  lasts  for 
thirty  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  mourners  wash  and 
paint  themselves,  relinquishing  the  old  torn  garments  they 
have  been  wearing  for  whole  ones,  and  a feast  is  set.  The 
deceased  is  summoned,  and  a representative  appears,  who 
joins  in  the  festivity.  He  is  called  the  ‘ghost-carrier.’  When 
sunset  is  near  he  departs  toward  the  west  with  an  escort  of 
young  men.  It  is  believed  that  he  carries  the  ghost  to  the 
Happy  Hunting  Ground,  and  on  his  return  he  is  called  by  the 
name  of  the  dead  man  whom  he  has  represented  (Owen,  PL 
of  Musquakie  Indians,  80).  In  the  New  Hebrides  the  mourn- 
ing lasts  for  100  days  (Codrington,  281).  A year  is  supposed 
to  be  the  period  of  mourning  among  the  Agni  of  Baoul6  on 
the  Ivory  Coast ; but  very  often  it  is  reduced  to  6 or  even 
3 months,  except  for  the  widows,  who  must  always  mourn  the 
full  year.  Although  funeral  ceremonies  are  proceeding  during 
this  period,  the  actual  burial  may  be  postponed  for  years  (Glozel 
and  Villamur,  115).  In  Korea  the  length  of  mourning  depends 
on  the  degree  of  kinship.  For  father,  mother,  husband, 
adoptive  parents,  or  first-born  son,  it  is  27  months,  though 
nominally  3 years  ; for  relatives  under  19  years  of  age  it  may 
be  as  little  as  3 months  (J'A  7 xxv.  342).  Among  the  Ewhe  the 
survivors  mourn  in  the  hut  for  eight  months.  A feast  Is  then 
held,  the  remains  of  the  food  when  it  is  finished  are  thrown 
away,  and  the  mourning  is  over : ‘ they  say  they  have  to-day 
sent  the  dead  to  his  brethren — those  who  have  gone  before’ 
(Spieth,  258).  Among  the  Dayaks  all  the  kindred  are  ‘ un- 
clean ’ for  a short  period,  from  3 to  7 days  ; they  can  pay  no 
visits,  and  are  restricted  in  diet,  and  so  forth.  The  house  also 
is  ‘ unclean.’  Then  fowls  are  slaughtered,  the  mourners  and 
the  entrances  of  the  house  are  daubed  with  the  blood,  and  so 
purified.  But  for  the  immediate  relatives — husband,  wife,  and 
children — the  tabu  lasts  much  longer  ; nor  are  they  released 
until  they  have  held  the  tiwah,  or  final  feast  of  the  dead,  which 
gives  the  soul  of  the  deceased  admittance  into  the  city  of  the 
dead,  and  is  a costly  solemnity  to  be  provided  for  out  of  his 
estate.  During  that  period  they  must  wear  mourning  garb, 
and  neither  widow  nor  widower  can  marry  again  : hence  the 
tiwah  is  held  as  quickly  as  possible  {Int.  Arch.  ii.  182).  The 
Warramunga  mourn  until  the  body  has  decayed  away,  and 
left  nothing  but  bones — a process  extending  over  a year,  or 
even  two  years.  The  bones  are  then  taken  down  from  their 
temporary  resting-place  in  a tree  and,  with  one  exception,  put 
into  an  ant-hill  as  a permanent  burial-place.  The  one  exception 
is  the  radius  of  one  of  the  arms.  It  is  brought  to  the  camp, 
where  wailing  and  gashing  of  the  limbs  are  repeated.  After 
certain  ceremonies  the  bone  is  solemnly  smashed  and  the  frag- 
ments buried  and  covered  with  a stone.  As  soon  as  this  has 
been  done,  the  spirit  of  the  dead  goes  back  to  the  camp  of 
ancestral  spirits  of  its  totem,  and  there  awaits  its  turn  for 
re-incarnation.  The  mourning  is  over  (Spencer-Gillen’>,  530  ff.). 
Among  the  Dieri,  who  hold  that  the  deceased  haunts  the  grave, 
when  his  footsteps  are  no  longer  to  be  traced  the  surviving 
spouse  washes  away  the  ochre  from  his  or  her  countenance, 
smears  it  with  a fresh  mixture  of  ochre  and  fat,  and  is  free  to 
marry  again  (Globus,  xcvii.  [1910]  57). 

4.  No  mournhig. — Attention  lias  been  drawn  to 
the  common  rule  that  the  mourning  tabus  weigh 
more  heavily  on  the  women  than  on  the  men.  The 
necessity  of  the  labour  and  vigilance  demanded 
from  the  latter  for  the  provision  of  food,  and  for 
protection  from  wild  animals  and  human  foes,  may 
probably  form  at  least  an  excuse  for  their  com- 
[larative  exemption.  Instances  of  total  exemption 
are  not  quite  unknown.  In  ancient  Greece  it  is 
said  the  men  of  Keos  wore  no  mourning  garb 
(Rohde,  Psyche,,  i.  257  n.);  and  the  same  state- 
ment is  made  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the 
Moluccas  (Riedel,  395).  Where  there  are  no 
outward  signs  there  is  probably  (not  certainly) 
no  tabu.  In  the  district  of  Kita  (French  Sudan), 
however,  we  are  told,  mourning  is  almost  un- 
known for  cither  sex.  When  a married  woman 
dies,  her  sister  is  oH'ered  to  the  widower,  even 
before  the  funeral  is  over  ; and  the  widower  often 
marries  again  in  eight  days,  though  some  wait 
longer — a month  or  two  months  ; while  others  take 
a conenhine  at  once.  If  a man  dies,  his  widow 
may  marry  as  soon  as  she  likes,  unless  she  is 
j)rcgnant,  when  she  must  wait  until  the  child  is 
liorn  (SLcinrnctz,  150).  In  Scgucla,  on  the  Ivory 
Go.ast,  the  burial  and  funeral  dance  take  place  the 
sanieday,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter  : mourn- 


ing is  quite  unknown  (Glozel  and  Villamur,  337), 
Among  the  Meo  of  Northern  Tongking  the  funeral 
rites  last  for  three  days,  during  which  the  only 
sign  of  mourning  is  that  the  hair  is  untied  and 
allowed  to  hang  down  upon  the  shoulders.  There 
are  no  other  mourning  customs  and  apparently  no 
tabus.  For  a day  or  two  some  food  is  laid  on  the 
grave  for  the  deceased,  and  then  he  is  forgotten 
(Liinet,  318). 

XVIII.  Purification  of  house  and  village. — In 
spite  of  the  elaborate  precautions  to  prevent  the 
dead  man  from  returning  (§§  IX.  5 ; XI.,  XII.),  he 
is  often  thought  to  be  present  in  the  dwelling  after 
the  actual  disposal  of  the  corpse  (§  XIII. ).  Accord- 
ingly, either  after  the  body  has  been  removed  or 
at  the  completion  of  the  ceremonies  (which  may  he 
long  subsequent),  measures  must  he  taken  to 
purify  the  place  and  remove  the  tabu.  This  is 
accomplished  by  driving  away  the  ghost. 

At  the  last  of  the  funeral  feasts  of  the  Tara- 
hnmares  the  deceased,  as  we  have  seen,  is  driven 
away.  Three  feasts  are  required  to  get  rid  of  a 
man,  but  four  to  get  rid  of  a woman,  because  she 
cannot  run  so  fast,  and  it  is  therefore  harder  to 
chase  her  off  (Lumholtz,  i.  387).  Noise  is  a potent 
means  of  driving  away  ghosts,  and  indeed  all  in- 
convenient and  hostile  spirits.  For,  though  often 
dangerous,  they  are  all  fortunately  not  only  easily 
deceived,  hut  possessed  of  very  weak  nerves.  In 
these  ceremonies  there  is  often  no  clear  distinction 
drawn  between  the  different  kinds  of  spirits,  all 
alike  being  liable  to  be  bluffed  and  tricked  and 
frightened  by  the  same  means.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  whether  the  guns  universally  fired  in  West 
Africa  at  Negro  funerals  are  directed  against  the 
ghost  or  against  other  spirits.  In  South  America 
the  Macusi  fire  before  the  hut  in  which  the  corpse 
is  lying,  to  scare  off  both  the  ghost  and  the  evil 
spirit  that  has  caused  the  death  {Int.  Arch,  xiii., 
Suppl.  88).  Drums,  trumpets,  musical  instruments 
of  all  kinds,  shouts,  and  yells  are  all  very  commonly 
employed.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  brass  was 
beaten  to  drive  away  spirits  (Rohde,  Psyche,  ii.  77). 
In  the  Tyrol  an  approved  method  to  banish  a ghost 
is  for  the  householder  to  collect  his  keys  and  jingle 
them.  He  can  thus  drive  the  ghost  to  the  boundary 
of  his  property.  Over  the  boundary,  however,  he 
must  not  step  on  peril  of  being  torn  to  pieces 
(Zingerle,  57).  Many  of  the  funeral  dances,  as 
already  mentioned,  have  the  same  intent. 

In  various  parts  of  Europe,  especially  among  Slav  popula- 
tions, the  house  is  solemnly  swept  out  after  the  funeral.  Among 
the  Dayaks,  after  the  tiwah,  or  final  feast  of  the  dead,  the 
priests  take  a besom  made  of  the  leaves  of  certain  plants, 
moisten  it  with  blood  and  rice-water,  and  asperge  all  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  feast  and  everything  in  the  house,  ‘ to  sweep 
away  the  pollution.’  The  priests  then  start  in  procession  tor 
the  river.  As  they  set  out,  the  others  beat  the  walls  and  floor, 
and  the  priests  invite  all  causes  of  ill-luck  to  mount  on  them  ; 
they  pretend  to  totter  beneath  the  weight ; and  arrived  at  the 
river  they  load  little  floats  with  the  misfortunes  thus  cleared 
out,  and  send  them  to  the  great  black  ship  in  the  middle  of 
the  sea,  where  the  king  of  the  small-pox  dwells  {Int,  Arch.  ii. 
201).  When  a death  among  the  Thompson  Indians  of  British 
Columbia  took  place  in  a winter  house,  it  was  purified  with 
water  in  which  tobacco  and  juniper  had  been  soaked,  fresh  fir- 
boughs  were  spread  on  the  floor  every  morning,  and  tobacco 
and  juniper  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  house.  But,  if  more 
than  one  death  took  place  in  the  house,  or  if  a death  took  place 
in  a summer  house,  then  the  house  was  burnt  (Jesup  Mxped. 
i.  331).  The  ancient  Greeks  employed  black  hellebore  in  the 
purification  of  their  houses  and  flocks  (Rohde,  ii.  73),  An  ‘ evil 
death’  requires  special  ceremonies  of  purification,  as_  among 
the  Ewhe,  where  the  whole  village  is  defiled  by  a suicide,  and 
the  kindred  are  called  upon  to  pay  special  compensation  for 
the  defilement  and  the  risk  of  drought  (Spieth,  274,  276 ; see 
§ VII.  z (c)). 

XIX.  Destruction  or  abandonment  of  house  and 
property. — The  purification  of  house  and  village 
presupposes  a settled  life  and  a certain  advance  in 
civilization.  At  a lower  stratum  of  culture,  where 
the  huts  are  of  little  value  and  easily  erected,  or 
where  economic,  defensive,  or  .sentimental  reasons 
have  not  as  yet  rooted  the  population  to  one  spot, 
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the  house  is  destroyed  or  abandoned,  or  the  whole 
settlement  may  be  quitted  and  a new  site  chosen. 
In  many  of  such  cases,  it  may  be  noted,  the  deceased 
is  either  buried  beneath  the  hut,  or  left  unburied 
within  it. 

The  Australian  natives  commonly  remove  the  camp  when  a 
death  occurs.  Among  the  Bantu  it  is  usual  only  to  burn  or 
pull  down  the  hut  of  an  ordinary  person  ; but  if  a chief  dies  the 
entire  kraal  is  quitted,  at  all  events  for  a time  ; among  some 
tribes  it  is  burnt  down.  The  reason  given  by  the  Ngoni  for 
abandoning  the  house  is  not  that  the  ghost  of  the  deceased 
always  lives  there,  but  that  it  may  return  to  its  former  haunts 
(Elmslie,  Among,  the  Wild  Ngoniy  Edinb.  and  Lond.  1899,  p. 
71).  The  coast  is  therefore  left  clear  for  it.  Similar  customs 
are  reported  of  various  tribes  of  Negroes,  North  and  South 
American  Indians,  the  Andaman  Islanders,  the  Karens,  the 
Yakuts,  the  Kamtchadals,  of  many  of  the  peoples  inhabiting 
the  great  Eastern  Archipelago  and  the  Melanesian  Islands,  the 
Central  Eskimo,  and  others.  The  Ainu  assert  that  it  was 
customary  when  the  oldest  woman  of  a family  died  to  burn 
down  the  hut,  because  they  feared  the  ghost  would  return 
malignant  and  bring  evil  upon  them.  She  is  now  given  a tiny 
hut  to  herself,  and  when  she  dies  it  is  burnt  (Batchelor,  130). 
In  earlier  times  at  the  death  of  a Japanese  sovereign  the 
capital  was  removed  to  a fresh  site  (Aston,  ShintOy  1905,  p.  252). 

A relic  of  the  custom  of  destroying  the  house  is  found  in  some 
of  the  Nicobar  Islands,  where  the  supporting  post  is  cut  through, 
or  so  severely  notched  that  it  requires  renewal  {Ind.  Cens.  Rep.y 
1901,  iii.  209).  The  Cheremiss,  more  economical  still,  when  the 
coffin  is  placed  on  the  cart,  pray  the  dead  man  not  to  take 
away  his  house,  but  to  leave  it  to  his  heirs  (Smirnov,  i.  137). 
A relic  of  the  abandonment  of  the  house  may  perhaps  be  found 
in  the  modern  Roman  custom  by  which  ‘ the  family,  if  they  can 
find  refuge  anywhere  else,  abandon  the  house  and  remain  away 
a week  ’ (Hare  and  Baddeley,  Walks  in  RomCy  1909,  p.  433, 
quoting  Story). 

At  an  early  stage  of  culture  all  the  property  of 
the  deceased  was  buried  with  him  or  destroyed 
at  his  death.  Either  the  custom,  or  relics  of  it 
are  reported  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Its 
object  seems  to  have  been  not  merely  to  give  the 
property  over  to  the  deceased,  that  he  might  enter 
the  spirit-world  with  all  his  earthly  possessions 
and  state,  but  to  prevent  his  haunting  them  to 
the  discomfort  of  the  survivors.  Originally,  no 
doubt,  it  was  to  get  rid  of  the  death-pollution, 
for  the  practice  often  extends  beyond  his  pro- 
perty to  all  objects  associated  with  him.  On  the 
Melanesian  island  of  Bougainville  a man’s  work 
and  its  produce  are  regarded  as  the  supreme  mani- 
festations of  his  personality,  inseparably  linked 
with  their  author  {ZVB  W xxiii.  [1910]  351).  Doubt- 
less the  same  view  was  taken  elsewhere  ; and  it 
accounts  for  the  destruction  of  his  crops  and  fruit- 
trees  so  constantly  reported  from  the  East  Indies 
and  Melanesia.  Naturally  his  garments  and 
bedding,  where  such  things  are  in  use,  are  impreg- 
nated with  his  personality,  are  indeed  a part  of 
himself.  The  superstitions  connected  with  witch- 
craft afford  abundant  evidence  of  this. 

In  Europe  the  Votiaks  throw  away  in  the  forest  or  into  a lake 
all  the  clothing  of  the  deceased  (RTF  xiil.  [1898]  254).  In 
Worcestershire  it  is  ominously  said  : ‘ The  clothes  of  the  dead 
will  not  wear  long  ’ (,FL  xx.  [1909]  346).  In  Lincolnshire  it  is 
believed  that,  even  though  they  be  put  away,  they  will  rot  as 
the  body  decays  in  the  grave  (Antiquary,  xxxi.  [1895]  332).  In 
the  French  Department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine  it  is  believed  that 
everything  belonging  to  the  departed  will  soon  disappear : his 
clothes,  despite  all  that  can  be  done  to  preserve  them,  will  be 
promptly  eaten  by  maggots  ; his  cattle  will  die  by  accident  or 
disease,  if  not  sold  to  the  butcher  (Grain,  ii.  299).  From  the 
Hebrides  to  the  Caucasus  the  bed  on  which  death  took  place  is 
burnt  or  thrown  away  (see  § IV.  3). 

A custom  SO  hostile  to  the  growth  of  civilization 
and  to  the  individual  greed  of  survivors  could  not 
maintain  its  ground.  Hence  all  sorts  of  com- 
promises to  satisfy  the  consciences,  the  fears,  the 
affection,  and  the  avarice  of  the  survivors. 

Among  the  Hareskins  of  North  America  part  of  the  clothing 
is  distributed  among  the  relations,  part  interred  with  the  body, 
and  the  rest  tabued  and  burnt,  or  thrown  into  the  water  or  to 
the  winds  (Petitot,  272).  In  some  of  the  villages  of  Serang  a 
part  of  the  sago-plantation  of  the  deceased  is  destroyed  ; in 
others  a tabu  is  merely  laid  upon  it,  redeemable  by  a third 
person  on  payment  of  a large  gong,  a sarong,  and  ten  dishes. 
He  thus  appropriates  it,  and  afterwards  gives  it  back  to  the 
blood-relations  (Riedel,  142,  143).  In  others  of  the  Moluccas  the 
dead  man  is  allotted  a share  of  the  trees  of  various  kinds  in  his 
plantation,  and  these  are  cut  down  ; the  rest  remain  to  the  sur- 
vivors (i6.  3C0,  394).  A similar  practice  prevails  on  the  Tami 


Islands.  There  the  canoes  are  too  valuable  to  be  destroyed ; 
accordingly  a few  chips  are  cut  off  them,  and  a figure-head 
detached  {ZVR  W xiv.  [1900]  337).  The  same  principle  is  applied 
in  Malta,  where  the  hair  is  cut  off  the  tail  of  every  horse  in  the 
stable.  The  hired  mourners  cut  away  branches  of  such  vines  as 
form  arbours  in  the  courts,  disturb  the  furniture  in  the  house, 
overturn  the  flower-pots  in  the  windows,  break  some  of  the 
ornamental  furniture,  and,  carrying  the  fragments  to  a retired 
spot,  throw  them  into  a cauldron  of  boiling  water,  in  which  they 
mix  soot  and  ashes,  afterwards  staining  all  the  doors  in  the 
house  with  the  liquid  (Busuttil,  130,  128).  Among  the  Kirghiz 
no  one  will  mount  the  steed  of  a dead  man  without  first  reversing 
the  saddle,  with  the  object,  no  doubt,  of  unhorsing  his  former 
owner  {ZVV  xii.  [1902]  16).  The  Sioux  used  to  gamble  away 
the  effects  of  the  dead  in  a ceremony  called  the  * ghost-gamble,’ 
in  which  the  dead  man  himself  was  conceived  to  take  part 
{1  RBEW  195) ; or  his  effects  were  given  away  among  those  who 
took  part  in  the  funeral  rites,  even  though  the  family  might 
be  left  destitute ; and  one  or  more  of  his  horses  was  shot  and 
placed  under  the  burial-scaffold  {ib.  159,  164).  The  Nicobarese, 
before  appropriating  anything  belonging  to  one  who  has  died, 
require  it  to  be  purified  by  the  conjurations  of  a minloven 
(priest  or  sorcerer)  (Featherrnan,  Races  of  Mankindy  iL  [1887] 
250). 

Many  peoples,  however,  consider  it  sufficient  to 
delay  the  appropriation  and  division  of  the  goods 
for  such  a period  as  is  requisite  to  elapse  before  the 
departed  attains  his  final  destination  in  the  land  of 
the  dead — a period  often  coinciding  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  mourning  rites.  During  this  time 
the  property,  like  the  ■widows,  remains  under 
tabu. 

In  New  Georgia  the  final  rites  are  performed  and  the  bones 
disposed  of  at  the  end  of  100  days.  Not  until  then  can  the 
property  be  [touched  {JAI  xxvi.  403).,  Among  various  Bantu 
tribes  nothing  is  touched  until  the  mourning  is  at  an  end. 
Among  the  Minangkabau  Malays  of  the  Padang  Highlands 
in  Sumatra,  where  the  husband  goes  to  reside  with  his  wife  in 
her  village,  his  goods  are  divided  the  day  after  his  burial, 
because  his  soul  at  once  goes  back  to  his  own  family  village. 
When  the  wife  dies,  on  the  other  hand,  the  husband  has  the 
right  to  remain  in  the  house  for  100  days.  During  that  time 
the  marriage-bond  is  deemed  not  to  be  entirely  sundered,  and 
he  has  common  use  with  his  wife  of  her  property.  On  the  lOOth 
day  she  departs  for  good  to  the  land  of  souls.  The  property 
can  then  be  disposed  of  (Bijdrageny  xxxix.  [1890]  71).  The 
Thompson  Indians  of  British  Columbia  placed  a portion  of  the 
property  of  the  deceased  in  or  near  his  grave.  Such  as  was  not 
so  given  up  to  him  was  divided  among  his  relatives.  But  no 
one  could  with  impunity  take  possession  of  his  bow  and  arrows, 
leggings,  or  moccasins  ; nor  was  it  safe  for  any  one  who  had  not 
a strong  guardian-spirit  to  smoke  his  pipe.  Clothing  token  was 
washed  or  put  for  some  time  in  running  water,  and  afterwards 
hung  out  for  several  days ; while  the  traps  and  snares  of  the 
deceased  were  hung  up  in  a tree  a considerable  distance  from 
human  habitation  or  graveyard,  for  a long  time  before  being 
used  (Jesnp  Exped.  i.  331).  In  Europe,  among  the  Sorbs  of  the 
Spree  Valley  deep  mourning  lasts  for  four  weeks.  The  inheri- 
tance remains  untouched  until  it  comes  to  an  end ; though  the 
nearest  relations  are  mourned  for  a year  (Tetzner,  325). 

XX.  Tabu  of  name. — Many  peoples  avoid  men- 
tioning the  dead  by  name,  or  even  prohibit  it.  In 
some  cases  the  intention  seems  to  be  to  forget  the 
deceased.  This  is  expressly  stated  of  the  Arawak, 
Salivas,  and  other  South  American  tribes.  But 
the  intention  to  forget  probably  arises  from  fear. 

The  Insular  Caribs  feared  the  souls  of  their  forefathers  as  evil 
spirits,  and  never  named  them.  The  Guaycurfis  and  Lenguas 
not  only  never  mentioned  the  name  of  the  deceased,  but  on  the 
occasion  of  a death  the  survivors  changed  their  own  names  so 
as  to  baffle  the  dead  man  (or  death,  or  the  evil  spirit  which  had 
caused  the  death)  when  he  came  again  to  find  them.  Among 
the  Guajiros,  if  the  name  of  the  dead  was  mentioned  in  the 
family-hut  the  penalty  was  death,  or  at  least  a heav^^  fine 
(/?if.  Arch,  xiii.,  Suppl..99).  The  Yabim  of  New  Guinea  avoid 
mentioning  the  names  of  the  dead,  lest  their  ghosts  may  be 
disturbed  at  their  occupation  in  the  forest  of  eating  otherwise 
uneatable  fruits,  and  their  anger  be  thus  incurred  {ZVRW  xiv. 
336).  Among  the  Lillooet  the  name  of  a dead  person  must 
not  be  uttered  for  a year  or  more,  ‘ not  so  much  out  of  regard 
to  the  feelings  of  the  surviving  relatives,  as  on  account  of  the 
mystic  connection  which  is  supposed  to  exist  between  names 
and  their  owners.  To  utter  or  use  the  name  of  a dead  person  is 
to  affect  and  disturb  his  ghost  or  spirit,  and  draw  it  back  to  its 
earthly  haunts.  This  is  inimical  both  to  the  ghost  itself  and  to 
the  person  using  the  name,  and  thus  attracting  the  ghostly  in- 
fluence.’ But  time  removes  the  danger  {JAI  xxxv.  138). 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  this  widely 
spread  tabu  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  cult  of  the 
dead.  On  the  islands  of  Nossi-B6  and  Mayotte 
near  Madagascar  a king  at  his  death  becomes 
sacred  ; he  is  believed  to  have  taken  his  place 
among  the  gods;  yet  no  one  in  the  district  dares 
henceforth  to  utter  his  name  (Steinmetz,  883).  So 
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among  many  Bantu  tribes,  where  ancestor-worship 
is  the  religion,  the  name  of  the  dead  and  all  similar 
sounds  are  tabued — a custom  that  frequently  leads 
to  considerable,  though  usually  not  permanent, 
changes  in  the  vocabulary.  This  extension  of  the 
rule  of  avoidance  is  not  confined  to  the  Bantu  : it 
is  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  tabu  of  the  name  of  the  dead  is  very  well 
known,  and  need  not  be  further  illustrated  here. 
If  widely  spread,  it  is  not  universal.  Among  the 
ancient  Egyptians  the  opposite  rule  prevailed. 
The  great  desire  of  an  Egyptian  was  to  continue 
his  ghostly  existence.  To  be  remembered  by  the 
living  was  one  means  to  this.  Accordingly  the 
statue  of  a high  official  under  Psammetieus  i.,  in 
the  Museum  at  Berlin,  bears  the  following  remark- 
able sentences  in  the  course  of  its  inscription : 

‘ May  the  gods  of  this  temple  recompense  you  if 
you  pronounce  my  name  ! He  whose  name  is  pro- 
nounced lives ; and  if  another  see  that  you  act 
thus  towards  me,  he  will  do  the  same  for  you’ 
(RHB  lix.  [1909]  185).  There  is  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  many  peoples  more  than  a mystical  con- 
nexion between  the  name  and  its  owner ; the  name 
is  part  of  its  owner,  and  while  it  lives  the  owner 
too  survives. 

XXI.  Second  funeral.  Ossuaries. — Among  a 
very  large  number  of  peoples  who  practise  earth- 
burial  in  one  form  or  another,  the  ceremonies  are 
not  completed  until  the  bones  have  been  taken  up, 
cleaned,  and  put  into  a place  of  final  deposit.  In 
many  of  the  cases  of  sub-aerial  deposit,  also,  the 
bones  are  collected  at  the  end  of  a certain  period 
and  put  into  the  tribal  or  local  ossuary.  Until 
this  rite  has  been  performed,  the  dead  man  is  not 
at  rest,  and  in  many  cases  the  mourning  is  not  at 
an  end. 

I.  Decay  or  destruction  of  the  flesh. — Not  merely 
is  the  journey  of  the  soul  often  long  and  difficult : 
it  is  bound  to  the  body  until  the  process  of  decay 
is  complete.  Indeed,  so  refined  a conception  as 
that  of  the  soul  immaterial  and  independent  of 
the  body  is  beyond  the  imagination  of  the  lower 
culture. 

A Wonkatjerri  man  told  a missionary  in  South  Australia  that 
in  the  grave  the  flesh  separates  from  the  bones ; the  bones  that 
remain  are  the  kutchi,  the  ghost ; while  the  flesh  goes  as 
mungara,  the  soul,  to  heaven,  where  it  reveals  itself  as  still 
living,  by  thunder  and  lightning  (Globus,  xovii.  56).  So  at 
the  other  end  of  the  world  the  Hurons  called  the  bones  of  the 
dead  atisken  (souls),  believing  ‘that  we  have  two  souls,  both 
divisible  and  material,  and  yet  both  rational ; one  leaves  the  body 
at  death,  but  remains,  however,  in  the  cemetery  until  the  feast 
of  the  dead  [see  below],  after  which  either  it  is  changed  into  a 
turtle-dove,  or,  according  to  the  more  general  belief,  it  goes 
immediately  to  the  village  of  souls.  The  other  soul  is  attached 
to  the  body  ; it  marks  the  corpse,  as  it  were,  and  remains  in  the 
grave  after  the  feast,  never  to  leave  it  unless  it  be  born  again.’ 
‘This  is  why  they  call  the  bones  of  the  dead  atisken,  “the 
souls’”  (5  RBEW  114,  translating  Jesuit  Rel.  1636).  The  Tor- 
adjaa  of  Celebes  bold  that  the  soul  cannot  enter  the  village  of  the 
dead  so  long  as  the  body  stinks,  that  is,  until  the  soft  parts  have 
perished.  long  as  the  soul  [sic]  stinks  it  is  still  a human  being 
(Menseh),  and  the  dwellers  in  the  land  of  souls  will  not  admit  it 
into  their  territory  ’ (Kruijt,  328).  The  Caribs  likewise  were  per- 
suaded that  the  dead  did  not  go  to  the  land  of  souls  so  long  as 
the  flesh  remained.  Rites  performed  by  the  Betsileo  of  Mada- 
gascar are  intended  to  facilitate  putrefaction  and  the  transfor- 
mation or  re-incarnation  of  the  dead  in  a snake  called  the 
fanany,  supposed  to  issue  from  the  decaying  corpse  (van 
Oennej),  Rites  de  'passage,  1909,  p.  213,  'I'ahou  at  totCmisme  A 
Madagascar,  1904,  p.  277).  In  the  Aaru  Archipelago  all  the 
possessions  of  the  deceased  are  collected  on  his  grave,  and  his 
relatives  must  lay  food  there  every  day,  until  all  the  flesh  has 
rotted  away  from  his  liones  and  they  can  be  ceremonially  trans- 
ferred to  the  family  burial-jilace.  The  transfer  is  preceded  by  a 
feast,  and  the  (Xireniony  already  referred  to  which  gives  formal 
authority  to  the  widow  to  marry  again  (Riedel,  267,  268).  It  is 
obvious  that,  until  the  flesh  has  perished,  the  soul  is  still  within 
reach  ; it  has  not  yet  entered  its  final  home ; it  clings  to  its 
property  and  must  tie  duly  fed  like  a living  man.  So,  too,  the 
Creek  Church  in  its  burial  service  prays  that  the  body  may  ‘bo 
dissolved  into  its  component  elements.'  Three  years  after 
burial  the  body  is  disinterred,  ami,  if  found  thoroughly  de- 
composer! so  that  the  hones  can  he  removetl  to  the  ossuary,  it 
Is  looktsl  upon  by  the  jieojile  as  a r-ertain  proof  that  the  soul  of 
the  rlea/l  is  at  rest.  I’artial  or  total  absence  of  decomposition 
Indicates,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sinfulness  and  sad  plight  of 


the  departed.  A common  curse  accordingly  is  ‘ May  the  earth 
not  consume  your  body”  (Abbott,  Maced.  Polkl.,  210;  Rodd, 
127).  This  is  in  curious  contrast  to  the  belief  in  the  Western 
Church,  as  well  as  among  the  Chinese  and  other  nations  of  the 
East,  that  total  absence  of  decomposition  is  an  infallible  mark 
of  saintship.  Such  contrasts  are,  however,  by  no  means  un- 
common in  all  kinds  [of  superstition. 

The  process  of  decomposition  is,  therefore,  frequently  assisted 
by  artificial  means.  Some  examples  of  this  have  already  been 
incidentally  given  (§  VI.  6).  Thus  the  deceased  is  the  more 
speedily  dismissed  to  his  final  destination,  alike  to  his  comfort 
and  that  of  the  survivors.  A different  motive,  however,  some- 
times underlies  the  practice.  In  the  Solomon  Islands  the  souls 
of  chiefs  and  others  who  are  held  to  have  saka  (to  be  hot  with 
spiritual  power)  become  ghosts  of  power.  At  Saa,  on  the  island 
of  Malanta,  common  people  are  buried  in  a common  burial- 
place,  and  their  flesh  is  allowed  to  decay  in  a natural  way.  But 
it  is  believed  that  even  a ghost  of  power  is  weak  so  long  as  the 
corpse  continues  to  smell.  Hence  water  used  to  be,  and  still  is 
in  some  places,  poured  over  it  to  hasten  decay.  Exposure, 
sinking  in  the  sea,  and  cremation — all  of  them  occasionally 
practised — probably  owe  their  use  to  the  same  motive.  For,  by 
taking  the  skull,  hair,  or  nails  of  the  corpse,  the  wonder-working 
power — what  elsewhere  is  called  the  mana — of  the  ghost  is  then 
secured  for  the  benefit  of  the  survivors  (Codrington,  260  if.). 

Nor  is  it  only  by  such  indirect  means  that  the  final  ceremony 
is  accelerated.  Some  of  the  South  American  tribes  wait  no 
more  than  ten  to  fourteen  days.  After  the  lapse  of  that  time 
they  disinter  the  body,  strip  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  and  after 
an  elaborate  ceremony  re-bury  the  latter  (von  den  Steinen,  458, 
505  ; JAPL  XV.  [1902]  290).  The  Choctaws  were  said  to  have 
‘ a set  of  venerable  old  gentlemen,’  with  very  long  nails,  whose 
business  it  was  to  tear  the  flesh  off  the  bones  and  burn  it  with 
the  entrails  preparatory  to  the  final  deposit  of  the  bones  in 
the  bone-house  (1  RBEW  168, 169).  So  in  South  Tetoen,  on  the 
island  of  Timor,  a few  days  after  the  death  of  a king  the  bones 
are  separated  from  the  flesh  and  other  soft  parts  of  the  body  ; 
and  not  until  nothing  but  the  skeleton  remains  does  the  wailing 
begin,  ‘for  it  is  only  then  that  the  dead  is  dead  indeed.’  The 
skeleton  is  accorded  a funeral  suitable  to  the  rank  of  the 
deceased ; the  flesh  is  simply  thrust  into  a hole  (Kruijt,  330). 

Where  the  decay  of  the  flesh  is  left  to  natural 
means,  the  length  of  delay  before  the  bones  are 
finally  disposed  of  differs  very  widely  among  differ- 
ent peoples  in  different  climates. 

The  Kukis  of  Manipur  are  satisfled  with  the  decomposition 
of  ‘ a month  or  so  ’ : they  wrap  what  remains  in  a new  cloth 
and  bury  it  (JAI  xxxi.  305).  ‘ Fifty  or  a hundred  days’  suffice 
in  the  Banks  Islands  (Codrington,  267).  Few  tribes  elsewhere 
exhume  their  friends  in  less  than  a year.  Many  wait  two  years 
or  more.  The  Chinese  of  Tongking  after  three  years  take  the 
bones  from  the  ooffin_,  enclose  them  in  jars,  and  re-bury  them  in 
the  grave,  over  which  a small  mausoleum  is  erected,  or  in 
columbaria  on  the  hillsides  (Lunet,  90).  There  is  some  evidence 
that  a similar  custom  was  formerly  followed  in  China  itself  (de 
Groot,  iii.  1070).  Among  the  Bulgarians  the  parents  of  a dead 
child  after  three — in  some  districts,  after  as  long  as  nine — years 
dig  up  the  bones,  wash  them  with  wine,  and  let  them  lie  for  a 
whole  year  in  the  church  before  they  are  again  buried  (Strausz, 
458).  Throughout  Europe  it  was  customary  during  the  Middle 
Ages  and  later  to  dig  up  the  bones  after  a certain  period  and 
place  them  in  a charnel-house.  This  custom  is  usually  ascribed 
to  want  of  room  in  the  churchyard.  The  ex-planation  is  hardly 
sufficient ; the  origin  of  the  custom  is  more  likely  due  to  causes 
considered  here. 

2.  Feast  of  the,  Dead. — The  tendency  to  postpone 
the  final  ceremony,  where  it  involves  exhumation 
or  the  collection  of  exposed  bones  or  of  ashes,  is 
accentuated  among  small  but  closely  organized 
communities  by  making  a common  ceremony, 
often  called  the  Feast  of  the  Dead,  for  a number 
of  the  departed.  Even  among  the  Bororo  of  Brazil, 
where  the  exhumation  is  so  speedy,  the  relics  of  one 
person  cannot  be  disposed  of  alone  : one  dead  man 
must  wait  for  a second,  and  the  two  leave  the 
village  in  company  (von  den  Steinen,  510).  In 
these  cases  there  is  usually  a common  grave  or 
place  of  deposit.  The  stock  example  is  that  of  the 
Hurons,  who  every  twelve  years  used  to  dig  up  the 
hones  of  those  who  had  died  since  the  last  Feast  of 
the  Dead.  The  bones  were  first  of  all  cleaned.  If 
corruption  had  not  finished  its  work,  all  the  remain- 
ing flesh  was  stripped  off  and  burned,  unless  the  body 
was  so  newly  buried  as  to  be  practically  wliole. 
The  hones  were  then  wrapped  in  sacks  or  blankets, 
covered  with  rich  robes  of  beaver-skin,  taken 
severally  into  the  cabins,  and  mourned  over.  They 
wore  afterwards  brought  together,  and  a feast  was 
lield  in  their  presence,  with  funeral  games.  On  a 
subsequent  day  tliey  were  taken  to  a large  pit, 
where  they  were  all  buried  together,  with  much 
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ceremony  and  the  distribution  of  gifts  (<5  BBEW 
112).  We  need  not  determine  whether  tliese  rites 
are  more  elaborate  tlian  those  of  other  nations,  or 
whether  tliey  are  only  more  vividly  described.  It 
is  certain  that  similar  rites  take  place  elsewhere. 
The  Khasis,  who  burn  their  dead,  deposit  the  aslies 
in  small  cairns.  Thence  they  remove  them  to 
larger  bone  repositories,  of  which  one  belongs  to 
every  branch  of  a clan.  The  contents  of  these 
repositories  are  periodically,  after  the  settlement 
of  all  outstanding  disputes  between  the  members 
of  the  clan,  removed,  with  sacrifices,  dancing,  and 
other  rites,  to  the  common  sepulchre  of  the  clan,  a 
massive  stone  building,  where  the  remains  of  all 
the  departed  members  of  the  clan  eventually  rest 
(Gordon,  140).  Corresponding  ceremonies  are  ob- 
served elsewhere  in  India,  and  are  common  in  the 
East  Indian  islands.  They  economize  the  energies 
of  the  survivors,  and  concentrate  them  on  one 
occasion ; but  their  chief  value  is  to  bring  home  to 
the  members  of  the  clan  or  community  their  com- 
mon life,  with  its  common  sorrows  and  joys — in  a 
word,  their  unity  among  themselves  and  with  their 
dead. 

3.  Destination  of  the  remains. — The  final  destina- 
tion of  the  remains,  like  the  preliminary  disposal, 
is  by  no  means  the  same  everywhere.  This  will 
have  been  inferred  from  the  examples  just  cited. 

Various  Australian  tribes,  after  carrying  the  bodies  or  the 
bones  about  %vith  them  for  a time,  either  bury  or  deposit  them 
in  the  branches  of  trees  (Howitt,  407,  470,  471).  The  Choctaws 
of  Carolina  had  a common  bone-house  (1  RBEW  169),  which 
doubtless  was  regarded  as  a sacred  building.  The  name  of 
temple  is  expressly  given  by  older  writers  to  the  repositories  of 
the  dead  Indians  of  Louisiana  and  Virginia,  where  religious  rites 
were  constantly  performed,  at  all  events  to  departed  chiefs 
(I  RBBW  124).  Of  the  natives  of  Sofala,  in  S.E.  Africa,  it  was 
reported  by  the  old  Portuguese  writer,  Joao  de  Barros  : ‘ After 
the  flesh  of  the  body  is  consumed  they  take  the  bones  of  their 
ancestors  or  descendants,  or  of  the  wife  who  bore  many  children, 
and  keep  them,  with  signs  to  denote  whom  they  belonged 
to,  and  every  seven  days  in  the  place  where  they  keep  these 
bones,  as  in  a garden,  they  spread  cloths  and  lay  a table  with 
bread  and  boiled  meat,  as  it  they  were  offering  food  to  the  dead, 
to  whom  they  pray,’  afterwards  eating  the  food  thus  offered 
(iiec.  S.E.  Afr.  vi.  [1900]  113,  269).  The  Garibs  hung  the  cleansed 
bones  in  a basket  from  the  ratters  of  their  dwellings  (Boyle, 
Archmol.  Rep.,  1903,  142);  and  in  the  Banks  Islands,  while  the 
bones  of  a favourite  son  were  hidden  in  the  bush,  some  of  them 
would  be  hung  up  in  the  house  (Codrington,  267).  Among  the 
Andaman  Islanders  the  relatives  weep  over  the  bones,  each  of 
them  taking  a bone,  and  the  nearest  reiative  taking  the  skull 
and  lower  jaw,  and  carrying  them  about  for  months  sus- 
pended from  the  neck.  Sometimes  the  bones  are  bound  to  posts 
of  the  hut  (Trans.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  newser.,  ii.  [1863]  37). 

4.  Object  of  the  practices. — The  rite  of  exhuming 
or  collecting  the  bones  and  making  a permanent 
disposition  of  them  is  thus  generally  connected 
with,  or  has  for  its  object,  the  delinitive  severance 
of  the  dead  from  the  society  of  the  living,  and  their 
union  with  the  fathers  in  the  life  beyond.  The 
ceremonies  for  this  purpose,  however,  are  not 
always  concerned  with  the  bodily  remains. 

On  the  Timorlaut  and  Tanembar  Islands,  ten  days  after  the 
burial  of  a warrior  who  has  fallen  in  battle,  the  people  of  the 
village  assemble  on  the  shore,  the  men  armed  and  the  women  in 
festival  array.  An  old  woman  calls  back  the  soul  with  wailing. 
A bamboo  with  all  its  leaves  is  then  erected  in  the  ground,  a 
loin-girdle  on  the  top.  This  bamboo  is  regarded  as  a ladder,  up 
which  the  soul  climbs  to  its  destination.  The  sernitu  (a  sort  of 
priest  or  shaman)  pronounces  a eulogy  on  the  deceased,  punc- 
tuated by  the  applause  of  the  audience.  When  from  the  move- 
ment of  the  bamboo  it  is  judged  that  the  soul  has  climbed  to  the 
top,  the  bamboo  is  severed  in  two  and  the  loin-girdle  burnt,  to 
prevent  the  soul  from  subsequently  wandering  about  or  causing 
mischief.  A dish  containing  rice  and  an  egg,  previously  pro- 
vided for  the  ceremony,  is  also  broken  to  pieces.  Appeased  in 
this  way,  the  soul  betakes  itself  to  the  little  island  of  Nusnitu, 
oft  the  north-west  coast  of  Seelu,  one  of  the  islands  of  the  group 
which  is  believed  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  souls.  The  bones, 
it  would  seem,  are  disposed  of  at  a later  time  (Riedel,  307).  The 
Chechenes  of  the  Caucasus  hold  what  is  called  a Bed-memorial- 
feast  a short  time  after  the  funeral.  It  is  believed  that  the 
deceased  has  then  reached  the  other  world,  but  lies  in  bed  there 
and  cannot  rise  until  this  feast  has  been  celebrated.  It  is  there- 
fore held  as  soon  as  possible,  and  consists  of  funeral  games — 
chiefly  shooting  and  horse-racing — followed  by  eating  and  drink- 
ing. The  honour  done  to  the  deceased  is  measured  by  the 
drunkenness.  Before  it  is  over  the  four  best  horses  which  have 
taken  part  are  consecrated— the  horse  which  has  won  the  first 


prize  to  the  deceased  in  whose  honour  the  feast  is  held,  and  the 
others  to  three  of  his  ancestors  by  name.  This  consecration  does 
not  involve  the  entire  loss  of  the  animals  by  their  owners,  but 
only  permission  to  the  dead  to  whom  they  are  consecrated  ‘ to 
ride  them  whither  they  will.’  The  final  or  great  memorial-feast 
is,  however,  not  held  for  two  years,  when  it  is  given  by  the 
widow.  She  tlien  lays  aside  her  mourning,  and  may  marry  the 
brother  or  some  other  relative  of  the  deceased  (A  nthropos,  iii. 
736). 

As  to  the  races  and  other  contests  at  the  Bed- 
memorial-feast,  see  § XVI.  They  are  expressly 
intended  to  affect  the  condition  of  the  deceased  in 
the  other  tvorld.  Pre-historic  remains  in  various 
parts  of  both  the  Old  World  and  the  New  point  to 
the  great  antiquity  of  practices  of  exhumation  and 
re-burial  of  the  bones  comparable  with  those  dis- 
cussed above. 

5.  Disposal  of  the  sktill. — Among  the  practices 
which  we  have  just  considered,  special  mention  has 
several  times  been  made  of  the  skull  of  tiie  de- 
ceased. The  skull  is  sometimes  worn  or  carried 
about  for  a time,  most  frequently  that  of  a man  by 
his  widow.  In  such  a case  it  is  perhaps  merely  a 
dear  memorial  of  the  deceased,  or  at  most  an 
amulet.  Thus  in  the  Andaman  Islands,  where  the 
bones  are  broken  up  and  made  into  ornaments,  and 
the  skull  is  ‘ worn  down  the  back  tied  round  the 
neck,  usually,  but  not  always,  by  the  widow, 
widower,  or  nearest  relative,’  not  only  is  great 
importance  attached  to  them  as  mementoes,  but 
‘ they  are  believed  to  stop  pain  and  cure  diseases 
by  simple  application  to  the  diseased  part’  {/nd. 
C'ens.  Rep.,  1901,  iii.  65).  But  amulets  are  on  their 
way  to  become  objects  of  cult.  Accordingly,  wher- 
ever we  find  bones,  especially  skulls,  preserved  in 
the  house  or  in  a special  shrine,  whether  common 
or  not  to  other  similar  relics  of  the  family,  or  clan, 
or  even  of  a larger  community,  we  may  suspect  a 
more  or  less  developed  cult,  though  it  may  not  be 
expressly  recorded  by  our  authorities.  In  many 
instances,  however,  tliis  cult  is  recorded. 

Folk-tales  of  the  western  islands  of  Torres  Straits,  in  accord 
with  the  practices  wliich  obtain  in  those  islands,  describe  the 
hero  picking  scented  leaves,  with  some  of  wliioh  he  mbs  tlie 
skulls  of  his  fatlier  and  mother,  and  on  others  of  which  lie  beds 
them.  They  describe  ins  telling  the  skulls  his  adventures,  and 
inquiring  as  to  the  future.  They  tell  the  responses  made  to  liim 
by  the  skulls  in  his  sleep,  and  the  success  which  attended  his 
following  their  directions  and  observing  their  warnings  (Torres 
Sir.  Rep.  V.  41  ff.,  47 ; cf.  250,  261,  257,  258,  261,  362).  In  the 
Solomon  Islands  the  skull  is  regarded  as  hot  with  spiritual 
power ; and  by  its  means  the  help  of  the  ghost  can  he  obtained. 
At  Santa  Cruz  it  is  kept  in  the  liouse  in  a chest,  and  food  is  set 
before  it,  for  ‘ this  is  the  man  himself  ’ (Codrington,  262,  264). 
Similarly,  a Fan  chief  in  West  Africa  keeps  in  a chest  the  heads 
of  his  ancestors,  and  invokes  its  contents  on  tlie  eve  of  great 
events,  such  as  war  or  the  chase  (Roche,  Au  Paj/s  des  Pahouins, 
1904,  p.  91). 

It  is  this  belief  in  the  spiritual  power  associated 
with  the  head  even  of  an  enemy  that  forms  the  foun- 
dation of  the  practice,  common  in  the  East  Indies, 
of  head-hunting.  The  head  is  not  a mere  trophy  ; 
‘it  is  an  object  of  heart-felt  veneration,  an  earnest 
of  blessing  to  the  whole  community.’  ‘ Those  who 
were  once  our  enemies  hereby  become  our  guardians, 
our  friends,  our  benefactors’  (Furness,  op.  cit.  65, 
59).  They  are  addressed,  sootlied,  and  prointiatcd 
on  all  proper  occasions  ; and  it  is  to  them  that  tlie 
happy  owner  ascribes  his  plentiful  harvests,  and 
his  immunity  from  sickness  and  jiain. 

XXII.  Effigies  of  the  deceased. — Many  peojiles 
complete  their  funeral  ceremonies  by  the  erection 
of  an  effigy  of  the  dead.  Thus  the  Kiilirs  of  the 
Hindu  Kush,  one  year  after  the  deatli  of  an  adult, 
set  ui>  a coarsely  carved  wooden  statue,  and  in- 
augurate it  with  a feast  (Eobertson,  p.  645).  The 
Thompson  Indians  of  British  Columbia  erect  on  the 
grave  a wooden  figure,  carved  and  painted  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  likeness  of  the  deceased — a jirac- 
tice  of  considerable  antiquity,  since  posts  carved 
with  human  faces  are  found  on  ancient  graves, 
the  ownership  of  which  has  passed  out  of  memory 
{Jesup  Exped.  i.  329,  335,  405).  In  such  cases  the 
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effigies  are,  so  far  as  our  reports  go,  simple  memo- 
rials. In  other  cases  they  seem  to  be  something 
more  than  that. 

‘ When  a respected  Ostiak  dies,  his  nearest  relations  make  a 
figure  of  him,  which  is  kept  in  the  tent  of  the  deceased,  and 
enjoys  the  same  honour  as  himself  when  alive.  At  every  meal 
the  figure  is  brought  in  ; every  evening  it  is  undressed  and  put 
to  bed ; every  morning  it  is  dressed  and  set  in  the  usual  seat  of 
the  deceased.  The  figure  is  honoured  in  this  way  for  three  or 
four  years  and  then  thrown  into  the  grave  ’ (Abercromby,  Finns, 
Lond.  1898,  i.  169).  An  Ojibwa  widow  ties  up  a bundle  of 
clothes  in  the  form  of  an  infant ; she  lies  with  it  and  carries  it 
about  for  twelve  months,  ‘ as  a memorial  of  her  departed  hus- 
band.’ Then  she  discards  it  with  her  mourning,  and  is  free  to 
marry  again  (Jones,  Ojeb.  Ind.  p.  101).  Among  the  Maidu  in 
California  a periodical  burning  of  gifts  in  honour  of  the  dead  of 
the  tribe  or  village  takes  place.  On  the  first  such  occasion  after 
the  death  of  a person  an  image  representing  him  is  often  made 
of  skins,  stuffed,  and  burnt,  along  with  the  gifts  (Bull.  Am.  3Ius. 
Nat.  Hist.  xvii.  [1902]  36).  In  a certain  Turkish  tribe  a wooden 
image  of  every  dead  man  is  laid  in  his  grave  (ARW  v.  31).  How 
far  effigies  like  these  may  be  identified  with  the  departed  may 
be  questioned.  In  any  case,  they  are  only  of  temporary  use,  or 
entitled  to  respect  for  a very  limited  period.  Elsewhere,  how- 
ever, images  are  expressly  made  as  an  embodiment  for  the  spirit. 
Among  the  Bantu  people  of  Bondei,  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 
when  the  head  of  a house  dies  he  is  washed  and  shaved  by  his 
maternal  uncle.  His  hair,  finger-nails,  and  toe-nails  are  taken 
and  Incorporated  in  an  earthen  image,  which  thereupon  becomes 
a mzimu,  the  object  of  religious  rites  paid  to  the  dead  (JAI 
XXV.  236).  On  the  islands  of  Leti,  Moa,  and  Lakor,  in  the 
Moluccas,  there  are  men  who  carve  statues  of  a special  sort  of 
wood  for  funeral  purposes.  On  the  fifth  day  after  burial  one  of 
these  statues  is  procured,  and  the  soul  of  the  deceased  is,  by 
means  of  an  offering  of  food,  enticed  into  it  for  a temporary 
sojourn.  It  is  implored  to  eat  and  drink,  and  to  watch  over  the 
survivors  that  no  sickness  may  betide  them.  A general  feast  of 
the  family  follows  (Eiedel,  396).  Among  the  Lolo  of  Northern 
Tongking,  with  a stalk  of  a kind  of  orchid  and  some  wisps  of 
paper  a figure  of  the  deceased,  about  10  centimetres  high,  is 
made.  It  is  placed  in  the  house  between  the  wall  and  the  roof, 
or  fastened  to  one  of  the  partition-walls,  and  serves  the  purpose 
of  an  ancestral  tablet,  such  as  the  Chinese  dedicate  (Lunet,  331). 
Examples  might  he  multiplied,  for  the  practice  is 
wide-spread.  But  at  this  point  funeral  ceremonies 
merge  into  cult  of  the  dead  (see  Ancestor- 
worship). 

Literature.— On  death  and  death  rites  in  general,  see  E.  B. 
Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  London,  1871(^1903),  vol.  i.  oh.  xi., 
vol.  ii.  ch.  xii. ; J.  G.  Frazer,  ‘ On  certain  Burial  Customs 
as  illustrative  of  the  Primitive  Theory  of  the  Soul,’  in  JAI 
XV.  [1886]  64-104 ; R.  Hertz,  ‘ Contribution  k une  4tude  sur  la 
representation  collective  de  la  mort,’  in  ASoc  x.  [1905-6]  48-137; 
A.  van  Gennep,  Les  Rites  de  passage,  Paris,  1909,  ch.  viii.  ; 
E.  S.  Hartland,  Legend,  of  Perseus,  li.  (London,  1896)  oh.  xiii. 
The  death  rites  of  a particular  people  and  its  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject of  death  must  ordinarily  be  studied  in  the  ethnographical 
accounts  of  that  people.  Many  have  been  cited  in  the  foregoing 
article.  Detailed  studies  relating  to  special  areas  have  been  made 
by  Theodor  Koch,  ‘Zum  Animismus  der  siidamerikanischen 
Indianer,’  forming  the  Supplement  to  Internal.  Archiv  fur 
Ethnographie,  xiii.  [1900],  and  William  Crooke,  ‘ Death  Rites 
among  the  Dravidian  and  other  Non-Aryan  Tribes  of  India,’  in 
Anthropos,  iv.  [1909].  See  also  the  following  series  of  articles. 

E.  Sidney  Hartland. 

DEATH  AND  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  DEAD 

(Babylonian).  — In  common  with  other  Semitic 
races,  the  Babylonians  regarded  the  present  life 
as  incomparably  superior  to  that  beyond  the  grave. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  Sumerians,  whose  religion 
forms  the  principal  element  in  the  religious  ideas 
of  the  Babylonians,  differed  from  this  pessimistic 
view  of  death  so  universal  in  antiquity.  For  the 
Sumerian  period  we  have  no  direct  statement  con- 
cerning the  life  beyond  the  grave ; hut  the  evidence 
concerning  their  burial  customs,  their  sacrifices  to 
the  dead,  their  communion  meals  with  the  souls  of 
the  dead,  etc.,  is  abundant.  The  word  employed 
by  them  for  the  soul  is  zid,  lit.  ‘ the  rush  of  wind,’ 
and  is  translated  into  Bab.  by  napiStu,  ‘breath,’ 
which  may  also  mean  ‘ throat  and  organs  of 
respiration.’  The  dread  of  death  is  revealed  in 
the  expressions  for  dying.  In  Sumerian  the  word 
is  dir),  lit.  ‘ to  seize  away.’  The  early  Bab.  expres- 
sion is,  ‘ his  god  has  gathered  him  ’ (ilu-ht  ikter-Hu), 
as  yet  found  only  for  women  in  the  phrase,  ‘ when 
her  god  gathers  her’  (.see  Cunc/iform  Texts  of  the 
Br.  Mu8.\  ii.  24,  27  ; viii.  .5a,  17  ; 12c,  18  ; 17c,  18  ; 
Meissner,  Assyr.  Hind.  iii.  [Berlin,  1905]  5.3 ; 
Schorr,  Allbah.  Rechts'iirlamden,  i.  [Vienna,  1907] 
1 Hereafter  cited  aa  C’.I'. 


85,  who  compares  Gn  25®),  or  ‘ she  has  gone  to  her 
fate’  (ana  Stmati-Sa  illilcu  \C.T.  vi.  475,  1.3  f.]  ; ana 
Simtim  ittalak  [Code  of  IHammurabi,  viii.  5f.  and 
passini]),  or  ‘ fate  has  carried  him  away  ’ (Sinitu 
uhbd-Su).  Ashurb,anipal,  describing  the  death  of 
Tarku,  says  that  ‘ the  fate  of  his  night  came  upon 
him.’ 

The  life  of  man  is  fleeting  and  determined  by 
the  decrees  of  the  gods  of  the  lower  world,  says 
the  poet : 

‘ Build  we  an  house  for  ever  ? seal  we  (our  tablets)  for  ever? 

Do  brothers  divide  their  inheritance  for  ever? 

Shall  hatred  exist  in  the  land  for  ever  ? 

Doth  the  river  rise  bringing  fioods  for  ever  ? 

He  that  sleepeth,  he  that  dieth  when  together  [they  lie  ?], 

In  death  they  preserve  not  their  (solid)  form. 

When  the  gallu  i and  the  guardsman  have  greeted  them. 

The  Anunnaki,  the  great  gods,  assemble. 

Mammit,  fashioner  of  destiny,  with  them  fixes  destiny. 

Death  and  life  they  arrange. 

But  of  death  the  day  they  make  not  known.’  2 

Thus  man,  whose  destiny  at  birth  had  already 
been  fixed  by  Mammit,  identical  with  Bau,  goddess 
of  childbirth,  must  pass  a second  ordeal  before  the 
same  goddess  and  the  judges  of  Arallu.® 

After  mortal  dissolution  the  soul  descended  to 
Arallu,  ‘ the  desolate  land,’  to  pass  at  best  a dreary 
existence,  in  the  dust  and  shadows  of  Hades.  The 
body,  in  which  the  departed  soul  had  still  a lively 
interest,  was  either  buried  or  burned,  and  the 
kinsmen  supplied  it  with  food,  drink,  clothing, 
and  the  implements  which  characterized  the  occu- 
pation of  the  person  on  earth.  Cremation  and 
body-burial  existed  side  by  side  from  the  earliest 
times.  In  cases  of  cremation,  the  ashes  were 
gathered  carefully  in  an  urn,  in  which  jars  of 
drink  (beer  in  the  early  period,  water  in  the  later), 
bread,  etc.,  were  placed,  to  provide  for  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  the  soul.  At  Nippur  funeral- 
urns  of  this  kind  were  found  in  the  court  of  the 
stage-tower  in  the  earliest  period  (before  3000  B.C.). 
Two  vast  fire-necropolises  have  been  partly  exca- 
vated near  Lagash,  at  modern  Surghul  and 
el-Hibba.  Here  the  bodies  were  placed  in  narrow 
clay  casings  upon  a brick  platform,  wrapped  with 
inflammable  material  and  covered  with  soft  clay. 
The  body  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  burning  wood 
over  the  clay  casing.  After  the  fire  was  ex- 
tinguished, a small  hole  was  opened  in  the  clay 
casing,  which  was  now  baked  and  quite  im- 
perishable, and  the  results  of  the  cremation  were 
examined.  In  cases  where  the  heat  reduced  the 
body  to  ashes,  these  were  removed,  placed  in  an 
urn,  and  buried  in  the  family  plot.  If,  however, 
the  heat  did  not  reduce  the  body  to  ashes,  the  clay 
casing  became  the  tomb  and  was  left  in  situ.  The 
more  important  families  owned  vaults,  or  rather 
narrow  brick  rooms,  in  which  the  urns  of  the 
family  were  placed,  the  pavement  being  drained 
by  tile  sewers  descending  to  the  water  level. 
[These  sewers  were  wrongly  taken  for  wells  by 
certain  archaeologists.] 

Cremation  appears  to  have  been  the  rule  in 
certain  parts  of  ancient  Sumer  and  Akkad,  as  in 
the  region  south  of  Lagash ; but  in  other  parts 
interment  in  coffins  and  vaults  is  more  frequent. 
In  the  case  of  those  burials  in  which  bodies  were 
committed  directly  to  the  e.arth  (as  represented  on 
the  Vulture  Stele,  c.  3200  B.C.,  where  soldiers  are 
buried  in  a huge  pile,  being  covered  with  e.arth 
simply),  every  vestige  has  long  since  disappeared. 
Preservation  of  the  body  seems  to  have  been  a 
sentimental  rather  than  an  essential  matter ; never- 

1 A conductor  of  the  shades  to  the  lower  world  (cf.  Craig, 
Assyr.  and  Bab.  Religious  Texts,  Leipzig,  1895,  Ixxix.  9,  and 
Langdon,  Sumer.  Bab.  Psalms,  Paris,  1909,  pp.  314,  26). 

2 KB  vi.  1,  228. 

3 Nergal,  god  of  Arallu,  is  called  ‘ the  god  of  investigation, 
and  of  juilginent’  (C.T.  xxiv.  41,  67  f.);  anti  as  a star  he  ajipears 
as  the  ipaJfkab  Hpti  m'Mti,  ‘star  of  the  judgment  of  the  dead’ 
(ii.  E.  49,  no.  3,  40). 
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tlieless  Loth  Sumerian  and  Semite  exercised  much 
care  in  this  respect.  At  Ur  brick  vaults  of  con- 
siderable size  containing  several  skeletons  were 
excavated  by  Taylor.  Ordinarily  each  skeleton  is 
accompanied  by  jars,  platters  for  bread  and  food, 
the  deceased’s  seal,  combs,  and,  in  case  of  women, 
even  brushes  (for  colouring  the  eyes  ?).  The  cheaper 
method  of  interment  consisted  in  placing  the  body 
upon  a slightly  raised  platform  of  bricks,  whicii 
was  first  covered  with  a reed  mat.  Over,  the  body 
was  fitted  a large  cover,  made  of  one  or  two  pieces 
of  baked  clay,  and  large  enough  to  admit  both  the 
body  and  the  articles  of  food  and  raiment.  Taylor 
found  round  platforms,  in  which  case  the  body  lay 
with  knees  drawn  towards  the  chest.^  A still  more 
economical  method  of  burial  consisted  of  a clay  or 
porcelain  coffin  of  capsule  form,  made  by  fitting 
together  two  huge  bowls.  Bodies  were  even  muti- 
lated and  crushed  into  a huge  vase,  accompanied 
in  all  cases  by  food  and  drink.  Common  in  later 
times  is  the  bath-tub-shaped  coffin,  deep  but  not 
long,  in  which  the  body  sits  upright,  with  the  back 
against  one  end,  and  the  limbs  stretched  out  along 
the  bottom,  the  whole  being,  of  course,  protected 
with  a clay  covering.  The  flask-shaped  coffin, 
bulging  towards  the  base,  is  common  in  the  late 
period.  The  excavators  of  Assur  found  many 
elaborate  stone  family-vaults,  probably  of  kings 
and  priestly  families.  To  each  of  these  an  opening 
at  the  west  end,  closed  by  a stone  not  too  difficult 
to  be  moved,  made  access  to  the  vault  possible. 
Stone  staircases  led  down  to  these  openings.  At 
the  east  end  the  vaults  at  Assur  generally  con- 
tain a small  niche  for  a lamp.  The  Assyrians 
employed  such  vaults  both  for  body  burials,  the 
skeletons  being  found  in  orderly  rows  side  by 
side  on  the  pavement,  and  for  cinerary  urns. 
The  latter  are  cone-shaped  and  made  of  baked 
clay. 

Thus  we  see  that  cremation  was  practised  at 
all  periods — probably  for  sanitary  reasons.  The 
earliest  graves  are  found  in  the  temple  courts,  but 
these  sacred  spots  must  have  proved  altogether 
inadequate  for  the  vast  populations  of  Sumer, 
Babylonia,  and  Assyria.  The  only  practical  method 
Avould  be  to  set  aside  certain  parts  of  the  city  (as 
at  Ur),  or  whole  districts  (as  at  Surghul). 

The  Sumerian  word  for  the  departed  soul  is 
qidim,  ‘creation  of  darkness’  {gig -dim),  which, 
by  apocopation  of  the  initial  letter,  became  idim, 
edim,  and  passed  into  Semitic  as  edimmu.^  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Babylonians  regarded  the 
souls  of  the  dead  as  minor  deities,  capable  of 
interfering  for  good  and  evil  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Whether,  in  fact,  the  entire  conception  of  divinity 
rests  ultimately  upon  the  notion  of  ancestor-worship 
cannot  be  determined  from  our  sources.  We  can 
no  longer  doubt  that  the  Bab.  conception  of  the 
devils,  spirits  of  disease  and  misfortune,  rests 
absolutely  upon  the  notion  of  evil  ghosts  which 
rise  from  hell  to  torment  humanity.  See  Demons 
AND  Spirits  (Assyr. -Bab.). 

Although  the  souls  of  those  Avhose  bodies  were 
improperly  buried,  or  whose  memories  were  not 
cherished  at  the  parentalia,  return  to  the  earth 
and  must  be  driven  back  to  the  nether  world  by 
incantation  and  ritual,  yet  the  vast  majority  of 
souls  lead  a shadowy  existence  in  the  dreary  land  of 
the  dead.  See  State  of  the  Dead  (Assyr.  -Bab. ). 

We  come  noAV  to  that  significant  part  of  Bab. 
religion — the  communion  tuith  the  souls  of  the  dead. 
We  have  seen  that  the  kinsmen  of  the  dead  pro- 
vided the  soul  with  food  and  raiment  in  the  grave. 
These  are  remnants  of  an  ancient  belief  that  the 

1 The  coffins  in  which  the  body  lay  in  a cramped  position 
appear  to  have  been  called  nai>alsutj.u  (v.  R.  16,  44). 

2 Possibly  connected  with  idim,  * oppressed,’  ' weak  and 
miserable’  (see  Lanydon,  Sumer.  Gh'am.,  Paris,  1911,  p.  221). 


soul  actually  consumed  the  elements  and  wore  the 
raiment  left  for  his  use.  Although  the  Sumerians 
and  the  Babylonians  continued  to  deposit  these 
symbols  of  the  material  needs  of  man  in  the  graves 
of  the  dead,  they  soon  rose  to  a more  spiritual  in- 
terjiretation,  in  which,  behind  the  symbolic  bread 
and  drink,  lay  the  rnystei’y  of  communion  with 
the  deified  souls  and  with  Divine  life  itself.  Each 
family  seems  to  have  made  monthly  offerings  to 
the  shades  of  its  ancestors,  which  consisted  in  a 
communion  meal  at  which  images  of  the  departed 
were  present.  In  official  accounts  of  the  early 
jieriod  we  find  frequent  reference  to  offerings  made 
to  the  statues  of  deceased  persons.  ^ A list  of 
official  sacrifices  in  the  period  of  Sargon  of  Agade 
mentions  a lamb  offered  to  the  statue  of  an  ancient 
Sumerian  king,  Entemena  ; ^ and  Gudea,  a later 
priest-king  (c.  2400  B.C.),  prays  for  his  own  statue 
that  it  may  receive  mortuary  sacrifice.®  Entries 
in  official  documents  occur,  stating  the  items  of 
the  monthly  sacrifice  for  the  souls  of  deceased  per- 
sons whose  service  to  the  State  had  been  great. 
This  is  especially  true  of  kings  and  priests.  More 
frequently  the  documents  mention  the  mortuary 
sacrifices  for  all  the  souls  who  have  died,  a Feast 
of  All  Souls,  occurring  monthly  and  performed  by 
the  priests  in  various  temiiles.  The  word  ordi- 
narily employed  in  the  ancient  inscriptions  is 
Icianag,  ‘ place  where  one  gives  to  drink  ’ ; but 
the  notion  of  ‘ place  ’ is  often  lost,  and  the  idea  of 
drinking  is  made  to  cover  sacrifices  of  animals, 
bread,  cakes,  etc.,  as  well  as  of  liquors.  That 
these  sacrifices  really  consisted  in  a communion 
meal  is  made  evident  from  one  inscription  which 
states  exju'essly  that  the  kianag  was  eaten. 

Another  word — also  Sumerian,  and  employed 
for  the  parentalia  less  frequently  in  the  early 
period,  but  ordinarily  by  the  Semites — is  kisig, 
‘ breaking  of  bread,’  where  the  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  eating  of  bread  at  a common  meal  (kispa 
kasapu).  The  word  occurs  in  the  most  ancient 
name  of  the  fourth  month  as  stg-ba,  and  later  as 
kisig-ninazu,  or  month  of  the  breaking  of  bread 
to  Ninazu,  god  of  the  lower  world.  This  month 
was  followed  (in  the  calendar  of  Nippur)  by  the 
month  of  the  feast  of  Ninazu.  These  two  months 
correspond  with  our  December  and  January,  or 
the  period  of  greatest  darkness,  when  the  gods  of 
the  under  world,  as  deities  of  the  shades,  whither 
the  sun-god  and  the  god  of  vegetation  had  de- 
seended,  were  particularly  honoured.  We  fortu- 
nately possess  a letter  from  Ammiditana,  a king 
of  the  first  Semitic  dynasty,  concerning  the  feast 
of  the  breaking  of  bread  for  the  fourth  mouth 
(December) : 

‘ Unto  Summa-ili,  son  of  Idin-Marduk,  sas',  Tims  saith  Am- 
iniditana  : “ Milk  and  butter  for  the  kisigga  of  the  month 
Nenenig  are  withheld.  As  soon  as  thou  readest  this  tablet, 
may  thy  superintendent  take  30  cows  and  CO  ita  of  butter  and 
come  to  Babylon.  Until  the  kisigga  is  finished,  may  he  supply 
milk.”  ’ 

Here  we  have  direct  evidence  for  a communion 
meal,  ‘ breaking  of  bread,’  for  the  souls  of  the 
dead,  permanently  adopted  by  the  Semites  at  an 
early  period.  At  Eski  Harran  an  inscription  has 
recently  been  found  containing  the  autobiography 
of  the  high  priest  of  the  temple  of  the  jiioon-god 
of  In  col.  iii.  he  refers  to  the  montlily 

sacrifices  which  he  performed  for  the  souls  of  the 
departed.  After  a reference  to  the  raiment  which 
he  wore  for  the  service  he  says  : 

‘ Fat  sheep,  breads,  date  wine,  cypress  oil,  fruit  of  the 
garden  ...  I broke  unto  them.  As  incense  offering’,  the 
choice  incense  as  a regular  offering  I fixed  for  them  and  placed 
before  tliem.’ 

The  high  priest  here  performs  for  the  kinsmen 

1 Thureau-Dangin,  liecucil  de  tablet tescJiahh^&nnes,  Paris,  1903, 
p.  247,  obv.  i.  12 ; de  Gcuouillac,  Tahlciics  archaiqueSi  Taris, 
1909,  p.  35,  obv.  V.  9. 

2 Constantinople,  lOSl,  rev.  1. 

3 Gudea  Statue,  B 7,  55.  4 akassa%)‘mnuti. 
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the  sacred  ceremony  of  breaking  bread  for  the 
souls  of  the  dead.  The  expression  ‘ placing  incense 
before  them  ’ refers  to  the  statues  of  the  departed, 
whose  souls  are  thus  represented  at  the  communion 
meal,  and  whose  portion  is  the  incense.  In  an 
incantation  service  against  evil  souls,  stools  are 
brought  for  the  souls  that  they  may  sit  at  the 
service  of  breaking  of  bread.i  Ashurbanipal  re- 
stored the  memorial  services  for  the  souls  of  his 
royal  predecessors,  of  which  he  says  : ‘ The  regu- 
lations for  the  breaking  of  bread  and  the  pouring 
of  water  for  the  souls  of  the  kings  who  preceded 
me  I arranged  for.’ ^ The  king  himself  was  sup- 
posed to  perform  this  ceremony,  as  appears  from 
another  passage ; ‘The  regulations  of  the  day  of 
offerings  the  king  gave  not,  but  the  high  priest 
gave.’  ® The  practice  of  pouring  Avater  to  the  soul 
in  connexion  with  the  common  meal  gave  rise  to 
the  title  ‘ pourer  of  water,’  applied  to  one’s  nearest 
kinsman.  This  appears  in  the  terrible  curse  so 
common  in  the  Semitic  period,  ‘ May  God  deprive 
him  of  an  heir  and  a pourer  of  water  ! ’ * 

The  repose  of  the  soul,  Ave  may  say  even  its 
immortality,  depends  upon  the  communion  sacri- 
fice performed  monthly  for  it  by  its  kinsmen. 
Keal  immortality  consists,  therefore,  in  leaving 
male  descendants  ; and  the  prayers  of  kings  seldom 
fail  to  plead  Avith  the  god  for  male  lineage.  In 
actual  practice  the  family  paid  the  priests  for  per- 
forming the  ceremony  of  the  breaking  of  bread, 
and  consequently  separate  temples,  called  6-kisigga, 
or  bit  kasap  kispi,  Avere  built  for  this  purpose.® 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  State  had  a regular 
fund  to  provide  for  the  Feast  of  All  Souls,  for  Ave 
find  official  accounts  containing  entries  for  this 
fund  at  all  periods. 

Concerning  the  wailing  for  the  dead  our  sources 
are  meagre.  In  an  ancient  Sumerian  inscription 
there  is  a probable  reference  to  an  official  Availer, 
Avhose  pay  is  mentioned  along  Avith  the  food  placed 
in  the  tomb.®  Wailings  at  the  death  of  a king  are 
described  in  a letter  of  the  period  of  Ashurbanipal. 
The  chief  great  men  clothe  themselves  in  garments 
of  mourning,  and  wear  rings  of  gold,  and  the 
official  singer  sings.’  The  burial  of  an  official  (?) 
is  reported  to  the  king  in  the  following  manner  ; 

‘ The  tomb  we  made ; he  and  the  woman  of  hia  palace  rest 
in  peace ; the  psalms  (?)  8 are  ended ; they  have  wept  at  the 
grave  ; a burnt-offering  has  been  burnt ; the  anointings  (?)  are 
all  performed ; rites  of  loosing  in  the  house  of  washing  and 
the  house  of  baptism,  ceremonies  of  incantation,  penitential 
psalms  . . . they  have  finished.’  9 

Gilgames  AA^aUed  for  his  departed  comrade  Ea- 
bani  six  days  and  nights. When  the  mother  of 
Nabonidus,  last  king  of  Babylon,  died,  the  king’s 
son  and  all  his  troops  put  on  mourning  and  wailed 
three  days.  The  following  month  was  entirely  de- 
voted to  official  mourning  for  the  king’s  mother. 

Traces  of  embalming  have  not  been  found,  but 
Herodotus  says  that  the  Babylonians  embalmed 
in  honey, ^ and  a text  has  been  cited  which  men- 
tions embalming  with  cedar  oil.*®  At  any  rate, 
embalming  is  not  characteristic  of  Bab.  burials, 
and  the  custom  may  be  due  to  Egyptian  influence. 

biTP.RATURK.— (a)  Burials. — Perrot-Chlpiez,  Histoire  de 
I'art,  Paris,  1882-99,  ii.  247-378,  based  principally  upon  the 
rejiorts  of  the  explorers  Layard  at  Nineveh,  Taylor  at  Ur  and 
Kridu,  and  Loftus  at  Warka ; for  the  fire-necropolises  at 
Surghul  and  el-llibba,  see  Koldewey,  ZA  ii.  (1887)  403-30 ; 

1 If.  Zimmern,  Beitrdye,  Leipzig,  1896,  pp.  166,  12-14. 

2 C.  F.  Lehmann,  Shamashshumulcin,  Leipzig,  1892,  L.8  rev.  1. 

8 King,  Chnniclee,  ii.  (London,  1907)  74,  5. 

^Memorial  Deed  of  MeliSupak,  vii.  9-11;  KB  iv.  86,  19; 
ih.  72,  iv.  20 ; Hinke,  A New  Boundary  Stone  of  Nehuchad- 
nezzoT,  Philadelphia,  1907,  p.  291. 

•''/.A  xxi.  (Heidelberg,  1908)  248,  6;  Beilrdge  zur  Assyri- 
olnyie,  V.  (Leipzig,  1908)  019,  17. 

9 (irnkagina,  Cone  Ii  ix.  3.3. 

7 Harper,  Letters,  Chicago,  1900,  p.  473. 

8 tiilctUu,  prob.  same  root  as  kalU,  ‘ ps.almist.’ 

9 Harper,  437.  a*  KB  vi.  i.  224,  14. 

H Ih.  (ii.  2,  130,  1,3-16.  12  Herod,  i.  198. 

12  K.  7860,  col.  i.  4,  cited  by  Meissner,  WZKM  xii.  [1898]  61. 


for  the  necropolises  at  Fara  and  Abu-Harab,  see  Mitteil  d. 
deutschen  oriental.  Gesellschaft,  Berlin,  1896-1911 ; for  tombs 
and  coffins  at  Babylon,  ib.  xxxvi.  12,  xxxviii.  13  ; at  ASSur,  ib. 
xxi.  36,  xxv.  48,  55,  xxvii.  29,  xxxi.  10,  18,  xxxvi.  23,  etc.;  at 
Nippur,  H.  V.  Hilprecht,  Expirations  in  Bible  Lands,  Edin- 
burgh, 1903,  passim  (also  a discussion  of  the  whole  subject) ; 
at  Sippar,  V.  Scheil,  Une  Saison  de  fouilles  d Sippar,  Paris, 
1902,  p.  65  ff. 

(b)  Burial  customs,  beliefs,  Pru— Meissner,  Zeitschr. 
fur  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,  xii.  (Vienna,  1898)  59-66 ; A. 
Jeremias,  Leben  nach  dem  Tode:  Hblle  und  Paradies  (‘Alt. 
Orient’  i.  [1900]  3);  M.  Jastrow,  Bel.  of  Bab.  and  Assyria, 
Boston,  1898,  pp.  695-611 ; S.  Langdon,  ‘ Bab.  Eschatology,’ 
in  Theological  Essays,  New  York,  1911. 

S.  Langdon. 

DEATH  AND  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  DEAD 
(Buddhist).  — I.  Death  inevitable  and  painful. — 
There  are  certain  questions  that  must  have  an 
absolute  and  definite  answer  (ekdmsavydkarandt). 
Asa  type  of  these  the  commentators  cite:  ‘Will 
all  beings  (sattva)  die?  Buddha  said:  “Short,  O 
monks,  is  the  life  of  man  , . . we  must  do  good  ; 
it  is  impossible  that  what  is  born  should  not  die.”  ’ * 
In  other  words,  ‘Life,  indeed,  ends  in  death.’® 
‘ All  men  fear  death.’®  For  death  is  accompanied 
by  physical  and  moral  suft'ering ; the  formulie 
of  dependent  origination  enumerate  ‘ sorroAv, 
lamentation,  misery,  grief,  despair’  as  the  com- 
panions of  death.^  For  death  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  a neAv  existence  for  the  punishment  of 
sins : death  and  punishment  {danda)  are  almost 
synonymous.  It  is  in  order  to  avoid  death,  and 
the  consequent  second  death — in  order  to  gain  im- 
mortality— that  the  Hindus  practise  the  religious 
life,  the  holy  behaviour  (brahmacharya)  which  en- 
ables one  to  pass  above  the  sun,  Avhich  is  death 
(Brdhmanas). 

If  death  inspires  fear,  it  also  generates  that 
salutary  emotion  (sarnvega)  Avliich  ends  in  a dis- 
taste for  pleasure  and  existence.  Death  must  be 
thought  of.®  Visits  to  the  ‘cemetery,’  the  place 
of  cremation,  or  the  place  Avhere  dead  bodies  are 
left,  and  meditation  upon  the  corpse  and  the  various 
aspects  of  decomposition,  play  an  important  part 
in  the  spiritual  hygiene  of  the  Buddhist  monk,  he 
he  a beginner  (navaka),  a more  advanced  disciple 
(iaiksa),  or  a perfect  disciple.  They  even  become 
absorbing  for  some,  who  are  called  ‘ cemetery 
monks’  (see  Tantras).  We  find  a number  of 
details  regarding  the  treatment  of  the  dead®  in 
the  Buddhist  texts. 

To  knoAV  that  ‘life  ends  in  death,’  and  to  he 
resigned  to  this  laAV,  is,  as  Ave  learn  from  several 
conversion-stories,  to  kuoAv  the  essentials  of  Bud- 
dhist doctrine  and  to  escape  from  the  fear  and  the 
control  of  death.  To  detach  oneself  from  the  things 
of  Avhich  death  Avill  deprive  one,  to  detach  oneself 
from  the  body  itself,  is  to  abolish  pain : thus  a 
man  suffers  when  he  sees  a Avoman  Avhom  he  loves 
in  the  possession  of  another  man ; he  ceases  to  suffer 

1 Abhidharmakotavydkhyd,  MS  of  the  Soci5t6  Asiatique, 
355a,  7 (hereafter  cited  as  A.K.V.). 

2 Dhammapada,  148 ; see  Fausboll’s  ed.  1900 ; Max  Muller, 
SBE  X.  [1898]  41 ; and  H.  Oldenberg,  Buddha,  sein  Leben,  etc.5, 
Stuttgart,  1906,  p.  278. 

8 Dhammapada,  129 ; of.  Bodhicharydvatdra,  ix.  166 ; MU- 
inda,  p.  145  f.  (SBE  xxxv.  206) ; Sik^dsamuchchaya,  p.  206 ; 
Jdtakamald,  xxxi.  61,  xxxii.  (tr.  Speyer,  Garland  of  Birth 
Stories,  London,  1895  [ = Sacred  Books  of  the  Buddhists,  vol.  i.]). 

4 See  P.  Oltramare,  Eormule  bouddhique  des  douze  causes, 
Geneva,  1909,  p.  27 ; Nettippakarav,a,  p.  29.  But  in  Digka,  ii. 
305,  and  VibhaAga,  p.  87,  sorrow,  etc.,  are  defined  as  the  conse- 
quences of  every  cause  of  suffering. 

8 See  H.  Kern,  Manual  of  Indian  Buddhism,  Strassburg, 
1896,  p.  65,  n.  6.  Gf.  and  ot.  Suttanipata,  574  f.  (SBE  x.  105). 

8 On  this  subject,  see  the  ‘ Chinese,’  ‘ Japanese,’  and  ‘ Tibetan  ’ 
artt.  on  Death  and  Disposal  of  the  Dead  ; and  cf.  Rhys  Davids, 
Buddhist  India,  London,  1903,  p.  78  fl.,  and  sources  cited,  esp. 
Digha,  ii.  295  ; Csoma,  tr.  Vea,  Analyse  du  Kandjour,  AMG  ii. 
(Lyons,  1881)  194 ; A .K.  V.,  fol.  239 : ‘ AVhen  a man  has  fulfilled  his 
time,  when  a man  is  dead,  his  friends  burn  his  honoured  bod}- 
with  fire,  or  submerge  it  in  the  sea,  or  bury  it  in  the  ground, 
or  leave  it  to  dry,  wither,  and  disappear  with  wind  and  heat. 
But  what  is  called  thought,  mind,  intellect,  being  saturated 
(or  ‘ intonned,' paribhdvita)  with  faith,  morality,  indifference, 
religious  instruction  (truta),  goes  up  above,  attains  to  a privi- 
leged state  (oite^a),  goes  into  the  heavens.’ 
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whenever  he  ceases  to  love  (Blajjhima,  ii.  223). 
Thus  tlie  saint  (arArti)  has  no  fear  of  death  (Angut- 
tara,  ii.  173) ; he  awaits  his  time  without  desire 
and  without  fear  (Thcrigdthd,  196,  703;  see  art. 
Suicide  [Bud.]),  for  he  is  freed  from  desire,  he 
knows  that  this  existence  is  the  last  existence  for 
him  (TherigCithd,  705;  Dhammapada,  39).  For 
others  death  is  only  a passing  ; for  the  saint  it  is 
‘interruption’  or  ‘annihilation’  (samuchchheda)A 

If  death  is  hateful  to  men,  it  is  not  less  so  to  the  gods(deya8), 
though  certain  texts  saj[  that  the  gods  are  perfectly  happy 
(Angnttara,  v.  291).  It  is  not  that  death  for  them  is  accom- 
panied by  the  sufferings  of  human  death,  for  they  usually  die 
without  suffering  {A.K.V.t  fol.  2546^.  But,  the  greater  the 
enjoyments  of  the  gods,  the  more  painful  it  is  for  them  to  give 
them  up ; death  for  them  is  not  ‘ suffering  consisting  in  suffer- 
ing,’ * suffering  of  death  ’ {Mahdvyutpatti,  § 112,  4),  but  it  causes 
‘ suffering  consisting  in  the  change  ’ to  be  accomplished  at  death 
(see  H.  0.  Warren,  Buddhism,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1896,  p.  181). ^ 
The  Brahmanic  views  are  all  alike,  or  very  similar  (see,  e.g., 
Vish'^u  Purdi^a,  vi.  6,  in  Wilson,  Works,  London,  1870,  208). 

2.  Definition  of  death. — The  Buddhist  doctrine 
is  opposed  to  that  of  the  ‘ unbelievers  ’ (deniers  [of 
the  other  life]),  according  to  whom  tlie  intellect 
(vijiidna)  scatters  into  the  ether,  while  the  material 
elements  (bhuta)  of  the  body  return  to  the  mass  of 
the  earth,  sea,  etc.  (cf.  Digha,  i.  55 ; Samyutta, 
iii.  207) ; it  is  also  opposed  to  the  popular  idea  of 
the  transmigration  of  the  soul,  well  expressed  by 
comparison  with  a bird  flitting  from  tree  to  tree 
(Stimahgala-vildsinl,  p.  U4 ; S.  Hardy,  Manual  of 
Budhism,  London,  1860,  p.  390).  Death  is  the 
end  of  life — the  end  of  a life  or  of  an  existence  (see 
below,  § 3) ; or,  more  exactly,  death  is  the  dissocia- 
tion of  the  organism  constituted  at  birth  to  experi- 
ence the  fruits  of  a certain  set  of  actions.  This 
organism,  both  material  and  mental,  does  not  con- 
tain a single  stable  principle  ; it  continues  to  renew 
itself  moment  by  moment ; in  other  words,  it  under- 
goes an  ‘incessant  death’  (cf.  Warren,  Buddhism, 
p.  252  ; Madhyamakavftti,  p.  174,  n.  4) ; but  death 
marks  the  end  of  this  homogeneous  renewing  : it  is 
the  separation  of  the  constituent  elements  of  tlie 
pseudo-individual,  the  dissociation  of  the  elements 
(skandha),  i.e.  of  the  gross  elements  (mahdbhuta, 
rupakdya)  and  of  the  vijndna,  or  intellect.® 

We  must  consider  for  a little  this  idea  of  vijhdna. 
There  is  nothing  permanent  or  individual  in  the 
complex  union  of  the  skandhas,  which  lasts  from 
bii'th  to  death.  Men  were  led,  however,  to  regard 
it  as  ‘ individualized,’  like  a town  with  the  vijiidna 
as  master.  The  later  works  of  Abhidhamma  teach 
that,  from  the  origin  of  an  existence,  the  first 
thought,  the  thought  which  gives  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  being  in  the  matrix  (pratisamdhi- 
vijfldna,  ‘concejition-intellect’),  gives  birth  to  cer- 
tain thought,  which  is  the  master  part  of  the 
existence,  and  is  called  bhavdhga,  or  bhavdhga- 
santati,  ‘ existence  - limb,  ’ ‘ existence  - limb-series,’ 
because  it  is  the  limb  of  existence.'*  This  thought 
evolves  into  an  uninterrupted  and  relatively  homo- 
geneous mental  series,  like  the  flow  of  a river.  To 
look  at  it  in  a somewhat  different  way,  this  thought 
constitutes  what  we  might  call  the  foundation  of 
the  soul,  the  support  and  origin  of  particular 
thoughts,  which  interrupt  it.  At  the  end  of  life, 
at  death,  it  disappears  by  being  transformed  into 
‘thought  in  a dying  state,’  ‘dying  thought,’ 
‘falling  or  emigrating  thought.’  Existence,  i.e. 
one  existence  in  the  series  of  existences,  is  ended 

1 See,  e.g.,  the  story  of  ‘GotamI  the  Thin,’  in  J.  H.  Thiessen, 
DU  Legende  von  Kisdgotaml,  Breslau,  1880 ; Rogers,  Buddka- 
ghosa’s  Parables,  London,  1870,  p.  98 ; E.  Hardy,  Buddhisimts, 
Munster,  1890,  p.  124. 

2 See  Wenzel’s  tr.  of  ‘Nagarjuna’s  Friendly  Epistle,’  98  f., 
JPTS,  1886,  p.  27.  On  ‘the  live  prognostics  announcing  death 
in  heaven’  (body  becoming  ugly,  decajin^  of  flower-wreaths, 
etc.),  Wenzel  refers  to  Iticutfaka,  § 83,  and  Uivydvadmia,  p.  193. 

3 See  Digha,  ii.  305  ( = Warren,  p.  368);  Visuddhimagga,  in 
W’arren,  pp.  241,  252 ; Vibhafiga,  p.  137. 

4 AbhidhammatthasaAgaha,  in  JPTS,  1884,  p.  25  ; see  S.  Z. 
Aung  and  C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids’  tr.  and  notes.  Compendium  of 
Philosophy,  PTS,  1910  (Index,  s.v.  ‘Bhavanga’). 


at  the  disappearance  of  the  bhavdhga  ; a new  ex- 
istence commences,  in  a new’  status,  since  the 
‘ thought  in  a dying  state  ’ is  reflected  (we  dare 
not  say  continued)  * in  a ‘ thought  in  a state  of 
being  born.’  Death,  then,  is  the  transformation 
of  this  ‘fundamental  thought’  called  bhavanga, 
‘limb  of  existence,’  into  ‘emigrating  thought’ 
(chyutichitta).^ 

‘ When  the  dead  man  is  laid  out  upon  his  bed  of  death,  the 
sinful  action  for  which  he  is  responsible,  or  the  motive  (or  sign) 
of  this  action,  presents  itself  at  the  door  of  his  spirit.  Then 
there  is  inaugurated  the  series  of  rapid  intellectual  operations 
(javana—^  swiftness  ’) which  ends  in  absorption  with  this  object 
(action  or  motive)  ((addrammana),^  and  there  is  further  pro- 
duced the  “emigrating  thought  “depending  upon  the  iAaranpa 
(bhamhga-visayam  drarnmanatp  katva).  When  that  disappears, 
the  “thought  in  a state  of  being  born  ” is  produced  ; and  this, 
because  of  that  action  (or  that  motive  for  action)  which  presents 
itself  before  the  spirit,  moved  by  uninterrupted  passion,  belongs 
to  an  evil  destiny.’ 4 

On  the  other  hand,  death  is  often  regarded  as 
the  end  of  a particular  organ  or  sense,  the  jivitcn- 
driya,  the  vital  sense.  Life,  the  activity  of  the 
organs,  ‘ the  persistence,  subsistence,  going  on  . . . 
of  the  bodily  and  mental  functions  or  states  ’ pre- 
suppo.ses  a ‘ vital  organ  ’ ® supporting  the  living 
complex  as  the  water  supports  the  lotus,  and 
playing  a jiart  analogous  to  that  assigned  bj’  the 
Vedanta  school  to  the  ‘principal  breath’  (or 
‘ breath  in  the  mouth,’  mukhya  pi-diia).^  Death, 
therefore,  will  be  ‘ the  interruption  of  the  series 
[of  evolution]  of  the  vital  organ  corresponding  to 
a given  existence’  (Nettippakarana,  p.  29). 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  schools  which  pay  little 
attention  to  the  ‘vital  sense,’  some  schools  do  not  make  it 
die  at  death.  The  theologians  who  admit  an  ‘intermediate 
state  ’ (antardbhava)  between  two  existences  properly  so  called 
assign  a special  rCle  to  the  ‘ vital  sense  ’ in  the  mechanism  of 
transmigration.  ‘ Life  ’ would  then  be  prolonged  from  existence 
to  existence,  as  long  as  these  continue  to  be  existence3_  be- 
longing to  the  same  category  {nikdya-sabhaga)  (after  A.K.  1’., 
Burnouf  MS,  68a). 

The  schools  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  nature  of  {he  jim'tendriya, 
as  may  be  seen  from  Kathdvatthu,  viii.  10.  I’ali  tlieology  aiipears 
to  regard  it  as  the  eighteenth  term  of  the  rupakkhanda  (S. 
Hardy,  Manual,  p.  399).  But  tlie  Dhammasaipgay  i treats  it  suc- 
cessively as  mental  and  as  material  (rupa).  The  Abhidharma- 
kosd  makes  it  an  arupa  chiltaoiprayukta,  ‘ immaterial,  having 
no  connexion  with  thought  ’ (see  Dharinasaipgraha,  p.  69),  as 
do  also  the  Yogacharas  (see  JI/«s4on,  vi.  [1905]  178 f.). 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  ‘ life’  is  attrilmted  to  the  body’ 
(A.K.  V.  313a  : ‘The  body  lives  when  it  is  endowed  with  sense 
(sendriya),  i.e.  life  is  of  the  body  endowed  with  sense,  and  not 
of  a soul  (dtman) : and  it  is  the  body  [and  not  a soul]  which, 
when  robbed  of  sense,  is  called  “dead’”).  By  ‘sense’  or 
‘senses ’must  be  understood  either  the  organs  of  sense  which 
depend  upon  the  nvitendriya,  or  the  jieitcndriya,  which  is  just 
the  same  as  the  kayendriya,  ‘ body-sense.’  The  working  and 
persistence  of  the  intellect  (vijndna)  depend  upon  the  kdycn- 
driya,  which,  at  death,  perishes  in  various  parts  of  the  body 
according  to  the  state  in  which  re-birth  is  to  lake  place  : in  the 
feet  for  a future  damned  soul,  in  the  navel  tor  a future  man,  in 
the  heart  for  a future  god  . . . (A./i.T.  254a ; cf.  and  ct.  Beal, 
Catena  of  Buddhist  Scnjiturcs,  London,  1871,  ji.  41 ; see  also 
Rhys  Davids,  Buddhist  India,  p.  254  f.;  Oldenbcrg,  Buddha^, 

p.  266).  ^ . . 

Instead  of  jlvita,  jivitcndriya,  we  sometimes  find 
the  terms  uyus,  ‘ life,’  and  nsman,  ‘ beat  ’ — a 
popular  conception  of  life.®  ‘ What  is  the  ground 
of  persistence  or  continuity  of  the  live  senses?’ — 
‘ Life  ’ — ‘ And  of  life  ? ’ — ‘ Heat  ’ — ‘ And  of  heat  ? ’ — 
‘Life.’  (Just  so  the  radiance  of  a lamp  depends 
on  its  flame,  and  vice  versa  [Majjhima,  i.  295].) 
Similarly,  death  is  defined  as  the  disappearance 

1 We  read,  however,  in  A.K.V.  213a:  ‘the  “ conceptional ” 
state  (at  conception),  xipapattibhava,  forms  a series  with  the 
“ mortal  ” state  (at  death).’ 

2 There  is  no  death  without  * emig-rating:  thought,’ therefore 
trance  or  rapture  is  an  obstacle  to  death  (cf.  Jjhaminapada, 
ed.  Fausboll,  Copenhagen,  1S65,  p.  299). 

3 See  Aung-Bavids,  Compendium,  pp.  29,  74,  ‘ registering,  or 
identifying,  of  the  object.’ 

4 Visuddhimagga,  xvii.  1133-1139  (from  proofs  kindly  lent  by 
C.  Lanman).  See  C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids,  lluddhht  Psydiology, 
London,  1900,  pp.  132,  134;  Compendium,  p.  150  f. 

^ See  C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids,  Psychology,  19,  192 ; S.  Hardy, 
Maimal,  402. 

^ Jivitendriyarp  vd  prd'Qa  iii  (yl.lv.  F.  313a;  cf.  Bodhichary- 
dmtdrapahjikd,  p.  487). 

7 Cf.  Visuddhimagga,  xvi.  ad  fm.  {JPTS,  1801,  p.  137). 

8 P.  Oltramare,  op,  cit.  p.  28 ; and  C.  A,  Folev,  in  JBxiS, 
1894,  p.  328. 
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of  heat  (Mahdvyutpatti,  § 245,  53).  An  ancient 
stanza  associates  the  intellect  (vijnana)  with  dyus 
and  usman.^  The  Dignaga  school  defines  death 
as  the  ‘ destruction  of  the  vijfidna,  of  the  organ, 
and  of  life,’  and  claims  authority  from  this  defini- 
tion to  deny  (in  opposition  to  the  Jains)  that  trees 
‘ die.  ’ 

In  the  old  version  of  the  ‘ last  days  of  the  Buddha  ’ (Digha,  ii. 
106;  SBE  xi.  44),  it  is  said:  ‘The  Blessed  One  rejected  the 
ayusaijikhara’  (according-  to  Rhys  Davids  = ‘ the  rest  of  his 
allotted  sum  of  life  ’).  In  the  Sanskrit  sources  (DivydoadCLna, 
p.  203  ; Mahdvyutpatti,  § 235,  52)  we  have : ‘ The  Blessed  One 
enters  such  concentration  of  thought  as  to  control  his 
“vitality- virtualities”  {jivitasam^kdrdn  adhi^fhaya),  and  he 
begins  to  reject  his  “life-virtualities”  (fZj/Mfisa??jsA:drd?i).’  The 
plural  (‘virtualities,’  ‘co-efficients  of  life ’)  indicates,  according 
to  a commentator,  that  life  is  not  one  thing  but  a collectivity. 
The  Sautrantikas  say  that  dyus,  ‘life,’  means  the  multiple 
saijiskdras  which  co-exist  (having  for  nature  the  four  or  five 
skaiidhas),  and  is  nothing  beyond  these  sarpskdras  (A.K.V., 
fol.  74).  "ihe  Majihima  (i.  296)  enumerates  the  dyusarykhdras 
as  follows:  ayus,  heat,  and  intact  senses,  which  disappear  at 
death,  but  persist  in  life  even  when  plunged  into  the  deepest 
ecstasies  (see  Warren,  p.  389). 

As  to  the  vital  breath  (prana),  it  is  a wind  (vdyu) 
which  depends  on  both  the  body  and  the  thought — 
for  it  disappears  during  the  so-called  ‘cessation- 
trance’  ecstasy  (Sarvastivadin  Ahhidhannaidstra, 
quoted  A.K.V.  312;  see  Rhys  Davids,  Dialogues 
of  the  Buddha,  i.  71,  London,  1899-191()  [=  Sacred 
Books  of  the  Buddhists,  vol.  ii.]).  Although  the 
Buddhists  deny  the  existence  of  a prdnin,  anima, 

‘ being  endowed  with  breath,’  they  use  this  ex- 
pression ; but,  for  them,  to  kill  a prdnin  is  only  to 
stop  the  future  production  of  the  prdria. 

3.  Duration  of  life. — What  is  meant  by  an 
existence,  dtmabhdva,  and  why  is  the  eternal 
transmigration  divided  into  this  succession  of  frag- 
ments called  lives  or  existences  ? Actions  are  by 
nature  very  variable,  and  very  different  actions 
are  performed  by  the  same  person ; in  strict 
language — for  Buddhism  does  not  admit  of  the 
existence  of  a person,  of  an  author  of  actions — 
actions  very  different  from  each  other  are  ‘ caused  ’ 
in  one  and  the  same  series  of  states  of  consciousness, 
and  must  be  rewarded  in  the  same  series.  It  is 
necessary,  then,  that  the  agent  (to  use  a convenient 
expression)  should  pass  through  varying  condi- 
tions,— god,  man,  animal,  damned, — for  it  is  not 
the  nature  of  actions  to  get  their  reward  in  any 
state  whatever.  And,  by  a mechanism  which  will 
be  explained  in  art.  Karma,  a certain  existence 
(dtmabhdva)  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  agent,  as  the 
reward  for  a certain  set  of  actions,^  and  this 
existence  will  be  followed  by  another  determined 
in  the  same  way.  Death  marks  the  moment  of 
the  exhaustion  of  the  actions  called  to  ‘ ripen,’ 
to  fructify  in  some  one  existence,  and  of  the 
maturity  of  actions  called  to  ripen  in  the  next 
existence. 

In  certain  states  of  existence  the  length  of  life 
is  fixed  ; the  number  of  actions  to  be  rewarded  in 
the  course  of  a divine  existence  of  a certain  class 
always  corresponds  exactly  with  the  normal  length 
of  life  of  the  gods  of  this  class  (see  Cosmogony 
AND  Cosmology  [Buddhist]) ; the  god  will  die  at 
the  exhaustion  of  the  meritorious  actions  to  be 
rewarded  and  the  exhaustion  of  life.  But  it  may 
happen  that  a life  ends  by  the  exhaustion  of  the 
actions,  licfore  the  normal  time  : if,  e.g.,  a certain 
good  action  has  caused  a certain  divine  existence, 
and  is  not  good  enougli  to  prolong  this  existence 
against  the  inlluence  of  evil  actions  striving  to 
ripen.  It  is  also  jiossible  to  die  by  the  exhaustion 
or  life,  without  the  merit  licing  exhausted  : in  this 
case,  re-birth  takes  jilace  into  a condition  similar 
to  that  just  left.  Lastly,  if  one  commits  one  of  the 
.'.ins  demanding  immediate  retrihution  (dnaninrya) 
ami  immediate  dispatch  into  hell,  one  dies  without 
the  exhaustion  of  tlie  vital  forces : the  rctrilrutiou  of 

1 Sfj'ifiyutta,  iii.  143;  arifl  A.K.  V.,  Burriouf  MS,  4.535. 

* Ci.  the  ayii.Jcukannan  of  the  .Jahia  (BBE  xlv.  165,  192). 


the  set  of  actions,  begun  at  birth,  is  interrupted 
by  an  ‘ action  cutting  off  [the  fruit  of]  action.’  ^ 

Death  is  called  ‘timely’  (Icdlamarana)  when  it 
occurs  at  the  end  of  a life  of  normal  duration  (see 
Ages  of  the  World  [Bud.],  vol.  i.  p.  189).  It 
may  be  caused  by  a trouble  of  the  bile  (the  essential 
fire-element  of  the  body),  of  the  phlegm  (water- 
element),  or  the  wind,  either  singly  or  all  together : 
there  are,  therefore,  four  illnesses ; for  every  class 
of  illness,  there  are  100  deaths  ‘ before  the  time  ’ 
(akdlamptyu)  ^ and  one  timely  death  : or  else  there 
are  404  illnesses  causing  death  (Bodhicluirydva- 
tdrapahjikd,  ii.  55;  A.K.V.  254b).  A kindred 
expression  to  akdlamrtyu  is  antardmrtyu  or  anta- 
rena  kdlakriyd,  ‘ death  during  the  time,  during 
the  course  of  the  normal  duration  of  life  ’ : a 
death,  which,  according  to  certain  sources,  occurs 
even  in  the  drupya,  and  in  all  stages  of  exist- 
ence, except  among  the  Uttarakurus  (Abhidharma- 
koia,).  According  to  the  Sautrantikas  (A.K.V., 
fol.  218),  it  is  a mistake  to  explain  the  phrase 
antardparinirvdyin  with  certain  (Pali)  scholars 
as  meaning  ‘ a saint  who  attains  to  nirvdrui, 
by  antardmrtyu,  during  the  course  of  a heavenly 
existence,  and  before  the  close  of  this  existence.’ 
The  reference  is  to  a saint  who  attains  nirvdna  in 
the  intermediate  period  between  two  existences 
(antardbhava). 

The  Buddhists  believed  that,  just  as  the  saint 
can  abandon  the  ‘ co-efficients  of  life  ’ (see  preced- 
ing column),  so  he  can  also  stop  them  (sthdpayati). 
According  to  the  Vaibhasikas  (A.K.V.,  Burnouf 
MS,  fol.  74),  the  saint  says : ‘ May  [the  action] 
that  is  to  ripen  for  me  in  enjoyment  ripen  in  life  ! ’ 
By  its  nature,  life  (or  the  vital  organ)  is  ‘ ripening  ’ 
(vipdka),  and  it  can  replace  any  enjoyment  which, 
normally,  ought  to  ripen  from  a former  merit,  and 
which  the  saint  no  longer  desires  and  has  escaped 
by  his  sainthood.  By  this  process,  ‘vanquishing 
death,’  the  Buddha  prolonged  his  life  three  months 
for  the  salvation  of  men,  and  the  disciples  em- 
ploy this  to  assure  the  duration  of  the  law. 

This  term  of  three  months  seems  to  be  pciven  as  a maximum, 
and  as  the  mark  of  the  victory  of  the  Buddha  over  Mytyumdra, 
‘i)fdra(=death,  Satan),  who  isdeath.’  The  ‘dominion  of  death,’ 
which  is  a ‘dominion  of  life  * (Mahavyutpatti,  § 27, 1),  is  much 
more  powerful  in  the  Makdpaririibbdna  {Digha,  ii.  '\DZ=SBE 
xi.  42),  and  in  ^iksdsamuchchaya,  p.  189,  where  the  Bodhisattvas 
enjoy  a life  of  almost  infinite  length  by  the  protection  of  the 
Buddhas  and  ‘ deities  ’ {devatds). 

4.  The  last  thought  and  re-birth, — Most  of  the 
Hindu  theologians  teach  that  the  last  thought, 
the  thought  of  the  dying,  is  of  prime  importance 
with  regard  to  the  future  lot.®  This  doctrine  is 
particularly  dear  to  the  devout  sects  : thinking  of 
Krsna  on  the  death-bed  assures  salvation.  The 
Brahmans  everywhere  believe  as  a rule  that  the 
Lord  (Uvara)  establishes  the  moral  balance-sheet 
of  the  whole  life,  in  order  that  the  agent  may 
be  re-born  into  the  world  at  the  proper  stage.  In 
conformity  with  their  psychology  and  their  meta- 
physics, the  Buddhists  have  to  assign  capital  im- 
portance to  the  last  thought.  For  not  only  do 
they  refuse  to  admit  a Lord,  judge  of  all  the 

1 See  Abhidhammasaiigaha,  v.  12  (JPTS,  1884,  p.  25); 
Visuddhimagga,  in  Warren,  p.  252  ; Sumahgalavildsini,  p. 
110. 

2 The  Saivite  Buddhists  have  made  a deity  of  ‘ premature 
death ’(Wilson,  Worts,  ii.  24). 

3 See,  e.g.,  Bhagavad-Gitd,  viii.  6f.  (A.  Barth,  Religions  of 
India,  London,  1891,  p.  227 ; R.  Garbe,  BhagavadgUd  ubersetzt 
. . . Leipzig,  1905,  p.  52) : ‘ Remembering  whatever  form  of 
being  he  in  the  end  leaves  this  body,  into  that  same  form  he 
ever  passes,  assimilated  to  its  being  ’ (Thibaut,  Veddntasutras, 
iv.  1, 12=SBE  xxxviii.  352) ; ‘ Whatsoever  being  a man  at  his 
end  in  leaving  the  body  remembers,  to  that  same  he  always 
goes,  inspired  to  being  therein  ’ (L,  D.  Barnett,  The  Lord's 
Bong,  London,  1905).  See  also  the  sources  cited  in  Vedanta- 
satras,  loc.  cU.,  and  Cowell,  tr.  of  Aphorisms  of  Sdv.dilya, 
Calcutta,  1878,  § 81  ; for  tlie  Jain  sect,  see  Majjhima,  i.  376. 
Folk-lore  is  abundant  on  this  subject;  see,  e.g.,  Katha-saril- 
sdgara,  tr.  Tawney,  1880,  i.  242,  and  passim.  Rhys  Davids 
co'mpares  I’lato,  l‘h(vdo,  69  (Indian  Buddhism,  London,  1881, 
App.  viii..  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,  i.  298). 
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actions  of  a life,  but  they  do  not  even  admit  of  a 
permanent  soul  which  would  be  responsible  for  all 
the  actions.  At  the  time  of  death,  all  that  exists 
is  the  ‘ dying  thought  ’ (chy utichitta)  and  the 
‘ skandhas  (dispositions,  etc.),  which  come  to  an 
end  at  death.’ ^ The  ‘re-birth  thought’  {prati- 
samdhi",  upapattichitta) — and  the  skandhas  asso- 
ciated with  it — can  be  determined  only  by  the 
‘ dying  thought,’  which  it  continues.  Hence  it 
follows  that,  if  the  mental  state  at  death  is  good, 
a pleasant  birth  will  take  place ; if  it  is  bad,  an 
unpleasant  one.  The  agent  will  be  re  born  into 
the  spheres  of  desire,  matter,  non-matter  (see 
Cosmogony,  etc.  [Bud.]),  according  to  the/wfcrKm 
(dlarnbana)  of  the  last  thought  (Abhidhamma- 
sahgaha,  v.  12-13  [JPTS,  1884,  p.  25]);  and  ‘ to  die 
with  the  thought  fixed  on  space  [or  the  void]  ’ is 
to  obtain  nirvana  (Madhyamakavrtti,  p.  53). 

But,  if  the  last  thought  (or  last  action)  is, 
according  to  the  principle  of  the  Buddhist  system, 
the  sole  determining  cause  of  the  future  life,  good 
sense  and  equity  require  that  the  previous  thoughts 
(or  merit)  should  come  into  account  in  the  retri- 
bution. Buddha  was  very  categorical  on  this 
point.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  will  be  that,  if 
the  last  thought,  in  the  quality  of  act  ‘ close  at 
hand’  (dsanna),  determines  the  future  life,  the 
latter  may  be  conditioned  by  other  acts,  important 
from  other  points  of  view. 

The  difficulty  or  contradiction  may  be  resolved 
by  affirming  that  the  last  thought  is  the  resultant 
of  the  life  or  of  a former  act  which,  by  its  import- 
ance or  repetition,  has  to  be  rewarded  in  the  next 
existence : 

‘It  is  at  the  moment  of  death  {chyutiy  ‘fall  of  thought’)  and 
of  re-birth  that  the  thoughts  are  enabled  to  ripen*  {A.K.V.y 
Buraouf  MS,  fol.  1126).  ‘ The  Karman  remembered  at  death 
springs  up  in  re-birth  ’ and  is  therefore  named  ‘close  at  hand.* 

At  death  the  mental  working  is  weak  and  dull ; 
therefore  any  passion  which  has  been  intense  or 
habitual  during  life  enters  upon  a state  of  activity 
{A.K.V.  249a).  In  short,  the  treatises  of  Abhi- 
dharma  teach  that  the  object  of  the  last  thought  is 
either  present  (pachchupanna)  or  past  [atita),  being 
determined  both  by  the  life  that  is  completed,  and 
by  the  state  in  which  it  is  proper  (by  reason  of  this 
life  or  of  even  earlier  merits)  for  the  new  life  to 
be  passed.  It  is,  therefore,  by  the  ‘ force  of  the 
merit’  that  there  presents  itself  to  the  spirit  of 
the  dying  either  the  action  (accomplished  previ- 
ously by  him)  ivhich  is  to  determine  the  re-birth  ^ 
(and  above  all  others  the  ‘ heavy  ’ action,  guru, 
the  reward  of  which  comes  before  all  others 
\_A.K.V.,  Burnouf  MS,  fol.  482]),  or  the  object 
(sensation,  etc.)  experienced  at  the  time  of  per- 
forming the  action,  or  the  motive  or  means  of  the 
action,  or,  lastly,  the  picture  of  the  state  about  to 
be  reached  by  the  re-birth,  the  sign  of  the  future 
lot.* 

But  this  theory,  that  the  last  thought  is  the 
resultant  of  the  life,  is  discouraging  to  piety.  It 
is  certainly  the  opinion  of  the  Buddhist  that  we 
should  not  wait  for  death  to  become  ‘ converted,’ 
for  the  agonies  and  suffering  of  the  last  moment 
make  thought  very  feeble  (Bodhichanjavatcira) ; 
the  good  thoughts  of  the  last  hour  are  by  nature 
very  weak  : they  may  procure  a little  of  paradise, 

1 See  iladhyamakaYCtti,  p.  228  f.,  and  sources  cited. 

2 See  SHrangamasutra  quoted  Irom  the  Chinese  by  Beal, 
Catena,  p.  43  : ‘ At  the  end  of  life,  before  losing  animal  heat, 
the  good  and  the  evU  deeds  are  summoned  up,  as  it  were,  in  a 
moment.’  Then  the  djnng  one  thinks  of  his  sin  and  of  his  good 
action,  and,  by  a process  well  described  by  Nagasena  (Milinda, 
p.  297,  tr.  Rhys  Davids,  SBE  .vxxvi.  155),  becomes  absorbed 
into  the  sin  committed,  even  while  regretting  it. 

3 Aung  and  C.  Rhys  Davids,  op.  cit.  p.  149.  See  AvatarpsaTca- 
gutra,  quoted  by  Beal,  op.  cit.  44  : ‘If  he  possesses  a bad 
kannan,  he  beholds  all  the  miseries  attending  a birth  in  hell 
...  he  sees  the  infernal  lictors  ’ Of.  the  ‘ death  of  the  sinner  ’ 
in  the  Bodhicharydvatdra  of  Santideva,  ii.  41  (Poussin’s  tr., 
Introd.  d la  pratique  des  future  Bouddhas,  Paris,  1907,  p.  41 ; 
L.  D,  Barnett’s  tr..  Path  of  Light,  London,  1909,  p.  42). 
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but  they  cannot  prevent  a fall  back  into  hell 
immediately  after,  if  it  is  merited  (Spence  Hardy, 
Manual,  p.  489).  But  numerous  writings  show 
tliat  tlie  last  thought  is  not  always  determined 
beforeliand,  that  it  is  possible  to  prepare  oneself 
and  others  for  death,  and  to  make  sure  of  a good 
re-birth  by  helping  the  ‘ production  of  good  dis- 
positions.’ 

We  may  quote  some  examples,  ililinda  says  : ‘ Your  people 
[Buddhists]  say  . . . that,  though  a man  should  have  lived  a 
hundred  years  an  evil  life,  yet  if,  at  the  moment  of  deathy 
thoughts  of  the  Buddha  should  enter  his  mind,  he  will  he 
re-born  among  the  gods.  . . . And  thus  do  they  also  say  : “ By 
one  case  of  destruction  of  life  a man  may  be  re-bom  in  purga- 
tory.” ' When  asked  if  this  was  not  a contradiction,  Jsagarjuna 
replies  : ‘ Would  even  a tiny  stone  float  on  the  water  without  a 
boat?  . . . Would  not  a hundred  cart-loads  of  stone  float  on 
the  water  if  they  were  loaded  in  a boat?  . . . Well,  good  deecls 
are  like  the  boat*  {Mllinday  p.  80,  tr.  Rhys  Davids,  SBE  xxxv 
123  f.). 

Mahamoggallana  sees  a poor  wretch,  condemned  to  death, 
to  whom  the  compassionate  Sulasa  has  just  given  some  cakes 
He  thinks  : ‘ This  man,  with  no  merits,  a sinner,  will  be  re-born 
in  hell ; if  he  gives  me  these  cakes,  he  will  be  re-born  among 
the  terrestrial  deities.’  He  presents  himself  before  the  con- 
demned man,  who  thinks,  ‘ What  is  the  good  of  eating  these 
cakes?  If  I give  them  away,  they  will  serve  me  as  a viaticum 
for  the  other  world.*  But,  as  he  thinks  also  with  affection  of 
Sulasa : * It  is  through  Sulasa’s  kindness  that  I was  in  posses- 
sion of  this  alms,*  his  thought,  purified  by  the  gift  to  the  saint 
and  soiled  by  this  affection,  causes  him  to  be  re-born  as  a tree- 
deity  (inferior  deity)  (Petavatthu,  Commentary y p.  5). 

The  deities  of  the  gardens,  the  woods,  the  trees,  and  plants 
crowd  around  the  master  of  the  house,  Chitta,  who  is  very  ill : 
‘Make  your  resolution,  utter  your  prayer:  “May  I be  a 
chakravartin  king  in  a next  existence  **  ’ {Saij^yuttay  iv.  302 ; 
cf.  Rhys  Davids,  Early  Buddhism,  London,  1908,  p.  77). 

A man  is  stained  {safiga^a) ; he  acknowledges  his  stain  and 
does  his  utmost  by  prayer,  effort,  and  exertion  to  wipe  it  out ; 
he  will  die  free  from  attachment,  from  hate,  from  error,  and 
from  stain,  with  pure  thought.  A man  is  free  from  stain  ; he 
knows  it ; he  then  conceives  complacence,  and,  through  this, 
attachment  enters  into  his  thought ; he  will  die  re-clothed  in 
attachment,  hate,  error,  stain,  with  impure  thought  (Maji/Ziima, 
i.  26). 

The  Buddhists  began  early  to  think  of  prepara- 
tion for  death.  Asoka  grants  three  days  for  tliis 

urpose  to  the  damned  (Pillar-Edict,  iv. ; see  V.  A. 

mith,  Asoka,  Oxford,  1901,  p.  105).  The  Mahd- 
vagga  commands  the  monks  to  attend,  even  during 
the  rainy  season,  at  the  bed  of  a sick  layman  (iii. 
5,  Q = SBE  xiii.  304).  The  Visuddhimagga  (xvii. 
line  1190)  explains  the  ceremonies  performed  for 
the  dying.  The  friends  say  to  him  ; ‘ We  are 
about  to  perform  the  (cult)  of  Buddlia  for 

you,  quiet  your  spirit  [in  Buddha].’  The  pitjd, 
includes  flowers,  etc.  (riipa,  ‘form’  or  ‘colour’). 

‘ See  this  offering  we  are  making  for  you,’  they 
say  to  the  sick  man — the  recitation  of  texts  and 
music  {sadda,  ‘sound’)  . . .,  perfumes  {gandha, 

‘ smell  ’),  honey,  etc.  {rasa,  ‘ taste  ’),  and  cloths 
{pottliabba,  ‘tangible’) — ‘Touch  this  offering.’ 
Thus  by  the  live  senses  the  impressions  penetrate 
which  will  be  the  object  of  the  last  thought. 

Spence  Hardy  (Manual,  4S9)  tells  the  story  of  a fisher  who 
is  made  to  recite  the  five  precepts  hy  a monk  (‘  I renounce 
murder’ . . .),  and  this  wins  a heavenly  re-birth  for  him  ; and, 
when  he  recites  them  again  in  his  last  moments,  he  obtains 
re-birth  among  the  higher  gods. 

Tantrism  substitutes  formulie  in  abracadabra  for  the  ‘thought 
of  the  Buddha  * and  the  repetition  of  precepts  : the  oih  maxii 
padme  hum  plays  a great  part  (see  C.  F.  K5ppen,  Die  Religion 
des  Buddha,  pt.  ii.  ‘ Die  lamaische  Hierarchie,*  Berlin,  1869, 
p.  69) ; the  cults  of  Amitabha  substitute  the  repetition  of 
ejaculatory  invocations  to  Avalokitei^vara  or  Amita : ‘ Whoso- 
ever shall  have  heard  the  name  of  Buddha  Bhai^ajyaguru,  to 
him  will  eight  Bodhisattvas  come  at  the  moment  of  death  to 
show  him  the  way  [to  paradise]’  {^ik^dsamuchchaya,  p.  176). 
In  Karand-OrVyuha  (Calcutta,  1873),  pp_.  23,  95,  twelve  Buddhas 
surround  the  dying;  in  Sukhavatloyuha  (Oxford,  1SS3),  p.  47 
(=:SBE  xlix.  45),  Amitabha  himself  appears  surrounded  by 
[magic]  monks.  ‘ Seeing  Bhagavat,  their  thought  is  quieted, 
and,  falling  from  this  world,  they  are  born  in  Paradise  * (cf. 
Samddhirdja,  iv.,  at  the  end).  In  Saipyutta,  iv.  302,  it  is  the 
forest-deities  who  care  for  the  dying  man  and  suggest  to  him 
the  wish  for  such  and  such  a re-birth. 1 

Literature. — This  is  given  throughout  the  article. 

L.  DE  LA  Vall^e  Poussin. 

1 We  need  not  spend  time  over  the  acts  and  ceremonies  for 
the  benefit  of  the  dead.  Some  bibliographical  indications  may 
be  useful.  Pali  sources  (gifts  for  the  dead) : Atyguttara,  v. 
296,  Petavatthu,  i.  6 (Paramatthadlpani,  pt.  iii.  pp.  23,  35), 
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DEATH  AND  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  DEAD 

(Chinese). — The  Chinese  discriminate  between  pre- 
mature death  and  the  inevitable  ending  of  the 
term  of  natural  life.  The  pictogram  for  untimely 
death  is  composed  of  the  radical  denoting  ‘evil’ 
(originally  depicting  the  cutting  up  of  bones)  and 
that  for  ‘man,’  the  combination  being  interpreted 
by  S.  Wells  Williams  (Syllabic  Diet.,  Shanghai, 
1889,  p.  836)  as  ‘ the  evil  which  parts  men.’  The 
character  thus  formed  is  explained  as  conveying 
the  idea  of  ‘ the  running  out  of  the  vital  issues,’ 
‘ the  emptying  out  of  the  breath  ’ ; whilst  that  for 
normal  death,  i.e.  in  old  age,  represents  the  end 
of  a cocoon  or  ball  of  silk.  The  express  mention 
of  death  is  generally  avoided,  the  Chinese  prefer- 
ring to  employ  some  euphemistic  phrase  such  as 
‘ passed  away,’  ‘ returned  to  Heaven,’  ‘ no  more,’ 
etc.,  or  sometimes  an  expressive  gesture — the  hands 
tightly  clenched,  and  the  head  thrown  slightly 
back. 

The  customs  which  prevail  in  different  parts  of 
China  in  connexion  with  the  treatment  of  the 
dying  and  the  disposal  of  the  dead  are  so  dis- 
similar that  a complete  statement  of  them  would 
be  impossible  ; it  will  be  sufficient  to  describe  the 
observances  which  may  be  regarded  as  fairly 
characteristic.  The  details  which  follow  do  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  children  and  unmarried 
persons.  In  these  instances  the  dead  are  dis- 
posed of  with  as  little  ceremony  as  possible ; in 
many  cases  the  bodies  of  infants  are  simply  rolled 
up  in  a coarse  wrapper  of  matting,  and  deposited 
in  a convenient  spot  of  open  ground,  perhaps  in 
a ‘ baby  tower  ’ specially  intended  for  the  purpose. 

The  conduct  of  funeral  rites  is  described  as  early 
as  the  Chow  dynasty  (1122-255  B.C.),  and  it  is 
evident  that  burial'^  has  always  been  the  mode 
adopted  for  the  disposal  of  the  dead.  In  the 
Chinese  sense  this  does  not  consist  in  the  lowering 
of  the  remains  into  a dug-out  grave,  but  in  the 
placing  of  them  in  a sarcophagus  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  the  piling  up  of  earth  in  the 
form  of  a mound,  as  a result  of  the  annual  visits 
to  the  place  of  interment.  It  was  usual  in  early 
times  to  place  in  the  coffin  certain  articles  which 
the  deceased  valued  during  life  ; and  specimens  of 
jade,  chess-men,  etc.,  are  frequently  discovered  in 
ancient  tombs.  In  the  case  of  kings  it  was  often 
difficult  to  ascertain  where  the  royal  corpse  was 
actually  buried,  as  sometimes  a number  of  separate 
coffins  were  interred  in  different  places,  each 
nominally  containing  the  ‘remains’  of  the  late 
monarch,  in  order  to  render  more  remote  the 
possibility  of  rifling  the  tomb. 

The  custom  of  immolating  a number  of  slaves  or 
relatives  of  the  deceased  was  sometimes  practised 
in  China.  Cases  are  quoted  as  early  as  the  10th 
cent.  B.C.,  as,  e.g.,  that  of  the  Duke  Muh,  at  whose 
funeral  some  177  persons  were  buried  alive.  Re- 
ferences to  the  practice  are  found  in  the  time  of 
Confucius  (551-478  B.C.),  and  even  as  late  as  the 
present  dynasty  an  instance  is  quoted  in  connexion 
with  the  Emperor  Shun-che  (A.D.  1644r-1661).  The 
burning  of  paper  effigies  of  servants  and  attendants 


iHlinda,  p.  294  (SHE,  xxxvi.  161) ; Oldenberg,  Rel.  des  Veda, 
Ir.  V.  Henry,  Paris,  1903,  p.  479.  Great  Vehicle  : J.  J.  M.  de 
Oroot,  Code  du  Mahdydna  en  Chine,  Amsterdam,  1893,  p.  97 
(tr.  and  comm,  of  the  Brahmajalasutra,  Nanjio,  no.  1087), 
Sectarianiem  and  liel.  Persecution  in  China,  Amsterdam, 
1903,  i.  231 ; Buddhist  Masses  for  the  Dead  at  Amoy  (Congress 
at  l.eyden,  and  AM(i  xi.-xii.  [1880]) ; S.  Beal,  Catena  of  Bud. 
Scriptures,  p.  33  ; J.  Kdkins,  Chinese  TJadefAism  (London,  1880, 
and  A M(i  iv.),  p.  226  ; E.  Chavannes,  Mdanges  Ilarlez,  Leyden, 
1896,  p.  79.  For  Tibet ; L.  A.  Waddell,  Lamaism,  London,  1896, 
p.  488. 

1 The  practice  of  cremation  is  repugnant  to  the  Chinese  view 
of  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  body  intact  as  far  as  possible, 
and  is  ernjiloyed  only  in  the  case  of  Buddhist  monks  and 
nuns,  though  historical  references  may  he  cited  in  proof  of  its 
frc'juency  in  certain  periods,  probably  as  a result  of  foreign 
Influences. 


at  the  present  day  may  be  a survival  of  this 
barbarous  custom. 

1.  Importance  of  the  subject. — Tlie  importance 
of  the  subject  will  at  once  be  evident  when  we 
consider  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  event  in  the 
‘pilgrimage’  of  the  ‘Chinaman’  which  demands  so 
great  attention,  such  scrupulous  observance  of  im- 
memorial custom,  and  such  lavish  expenditure  of 
labour  and  capital,  as  the  carrying  out  of  a ‘ decent 
funeral.’ 

2.  The  dictum  of  Confucius. — Confucius  lays 
down  no  rules  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the 
dead,  beyond  the  admonition  that  all  things  should 
be  done  ‘ decently  and  in  order  ’ ; that  the  family 
circumstances  should  be  taken  into  account,  and 
that  the  various  classes  of  society  should  be  guided 
by  the  precedents  which  obtain  in  each  class. 
The  tradesman  should  not  seek  to  emulate  the 
official,  and  so  forth ; but  Confucius  enunciates 
one  general  principle  which  should  govern  the 
conduct  of  the  entire  affair:  ‘In  mourning  it  is 
better  to  be  sorrowful  than  punctilious.’ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  observance 
of  the  conventional  funeral  customs  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  extraordinary  development  of 
the  idea  of  filial  piety,  and  the  ancestral  worship 
of  which  it  is  the  inspiration  and  the  key. 

3.  Treatment  of  the  dying. — When  all  remedies 
have  failed  to  retain  the  departing  spirit,  the  dying 
man  is  prepared  for  entering  the  presence  chamber 
of  the  gods,  before  whom  he  must  appear : the 
god  of  the  local  temple,  the  god  of  the  city  walls 
and  moats,  and  the  god  of  Hades.  His  head  is 
shaved  ; his  body  and  extremities  are  washed ; the 
naUs  of  his  hands  and  feet  are  cut,  the  parings 
being  carefully  preserved ; and  his  underclothing 
is  changed.  When  in  articulo  mortis  he  is  sup- 
ported in  a sitting  posture,  it  being  believed  that 
the  soul  makes  its  escape  from  a recumbent  figure 
by  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and,  as  a result, 
on  re-incarnation  will  be  gross  and  stupid ; wbUst 
from  the  upright  body  it  flies  aloft  through  the 
mouth,  and  re-appears  eventually,  by  transmigra- 
tion, in  a highly  developed  condition.  Tinsel 
money  and  charms  are  burnt  before  him,  and  the 
ashes  are  collected,  wrapped  in  paper,  and  placed  in 
his  hand,  whilst  he  is  informed  that  the  expenses 
of  the  journey  have  all  been  provided.  Sometimes 
a small  lantern,  obtained  from  a Buddhist  temple, 
and  already  used  in  the  worship  of  Heaven,  w 
placed  in  his  hand,  and  he  is  advised  to  hold  it 
fast,  as  the  way  before  him  will  be  dark.  If  the 
family  can  afford  it,  a sedan-chair  with  two  bearers, 
all  of  paper  and  bamboo,  is  purchased.  To  die 
in  the  early  morning  is  in  some  places  considered 
felicitous,  because  there  are  three  meals  left  for 
the  dead  man’s  posterity  to  enjoy ; but  to  die 
after  the  consumption  of  the  evening  meal  is  con- 
sidered to  be  ill-omened,  for  then,  by  implication, 
there  is  nothing  left  for  his  successors.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  sons  of  the  dying  man  and  other 
relatives  should  be  present  to  attend  the  death- 
bed ; and,  as  they  weep,  they  call  upon  him  not  to 
leave  them  but  to  awaken  from  his  sleep.  The 
cries  of  daughters  are  considered  to  have  special 
virtue  in  opening  Heaven’s  gate,  and  a man  who 
does  not  possess  a daughter  or  two  is  much  to  be 
pitied — contrary  to  a prevailing  but  very  erroneous 
idea  current  among  Europeans. 

4.  First  duties  of  mourners. — As  soon  as  death 
takes  place,  an  elder  conducts  the  proceedings,  and 
orders  the  queues  of  the  sons  to  be  unravelled,  and 
candles  to  be  lighted  before  the  ancestral  shrine 
and  the  god  of  the  hearth,  because  the  warrant  for 
the  capture  of  the  departed  soul  is  supposed  to 
have  arrived  from  the  god  of  Hades,  and  it  must 
be  countersigned  by  the  ancestral  spirits,  or  their 
representatives,  and  by  the  god  of  the  hearth. 
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5.  The  dread  messengers.— The  messengers  of 
the  god  of  Hades  are  said  to  be  two,  viz.  the 
living  Wu-cK ang  and  the  de.ad  Wii-ch' ang,  tlie 
word  wu-ch'ang  meaning  ‘uncertain,’  and  being 
explained  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  summons  of 
death.  The  living  Wu-ch'ang  is  not  a demon,  but 
the  soul  of  a living  man  who  is  employed  by  the 
Wu-ch'ang  to  guide  him  to  the  house  of  his  victim. 
The  true  ‘ Uncertain,’  as  coming  from  the  hidden 
world,  is  unable  to  find  his  way  in  the  light  of  day, 
and  requires  a mortal  spirit  to  guide  him.  Some 
say  that  these  two  characters  represent,  not  in- 
dividual agents  of  the  god  of  Hades,  but  only  the 
two  souls  (the  animal  and  the  spiritual,  i.e.  the 
psyche  and  the  pneuma) — the  hun  and  the  p o,  as 
they  are  called  in  Chinese.  The  first  of  these  is 
written  in  Chinese  with  a character  which  means 
‘ black  ’ attached  to  the  word  for  ‘ spirit  ’ or 
‘demon,’  and  hence  represents  ‘black  spirit,’  and 
the  other  has  the  character  which  stands  for 
‘ white  ’ prefixed  to  the  same  word  meaning 
‘spirit,’ and  hence  represents  ‘white  spirit.’  These 
have  been  personified,  by  the  ignorant,  as  the 
lictors  who  come  to  carry  off  the  soul ; whereas 
they  themselves  are  the  essential  parts  of  the  soul 
which  of  its  own  accord  is  about  to  leave  its  tene- 
ment. The  hun,  in  conformity  with  its  nature, 
soars  aloft  and  is  dissipated  ; the^'o  descends  into 
the  element  of  earth  and  haunts  its  old  neigh- 
bourhood. 

6.  Post-mortem  lustration. — The  matting  on 
which  the  deceased  is  lying  is  given  a pull,  with 
the  idea  that  this  will  prevent  a lingering  illness 
in  the  next  incarnation.  The  chief  mourner, 
generally  the  eldest  son,  invests  himself  in  the 
clothes  which  are  eventually  to  be  put  upon  the 
corpse,  and,  holding  a bucket  in  one  hand  and  a 
bundle  of  incense  in  the  other,  walks,  or,  in  the 
case  of  an  infant,  is  carried,  to  the  waterside,  an 
umbrella  being  held  over  his  head  all  the  time,  as 
he  is  impersonating  the  dead  and  must  be  screened 
from  the  eye  of  heaven.  In  some  cases  he  is 
escorted  with  music  and  fireworks.  Paper  money 
of  different  kinds  is  burnt ; a coin,  with  a large 
nail  fastened  in  the  centre,  is  thrown  into  the 
water ; and  the  water  is  thus  supposed  to  be 
bought,  and  is  drawn  up  and  taken  to  the  house. 
Here  it  is  warmed,  and  a few  rubs  are  given 
to  the  chest  of  the  corpse  by  way  of  a bath.  The 
hair  of  the  dead  man  is  next  combed  by  the 
daughters  and  daughters-in-law,  each  taking  a 
turn,  kneeling  and  weeping  at  the  same  time ; 
and  then  it  is  rolled  up  into  a kind  of  knot  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  somewhat  like  the  top-knot 
worn  by  the  Chinese  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  thus 
exemplifying  the  popular  proverb,  ‘ The  living  sub- 
mit [to  the  Manchus],  the  dead  do  not.’  After  this 
perfunctory  washing  the  dead  man  is  removed  from 
his  bed  and  supported  on  a chair  ; and  the  matting 
and  straw  on  which  he  has  been  lying  are  burned 
in  the  open  street.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  feet  of  the  corpse  should  not  touch  the 
ground,  and  they  are  generally  covered  with  a 
cotton  cloth,  and  supported  in  the  lap  of  the 
daughter-in-law.  A small  table  is  spread  before 
the  body,  holding  two  bowls — one  of  rice,  and 
the  other  containing  vegetables  with  long  stalks, 
to  represent  and  bespeak  a long  life  and  firm  root 
in  the  next  stage  of  existence. 

7.  Announcement  of  the  death. — The  sons  of 
the  deceased,  with  the  braid  removed  from  their 

ueues,  wearing  white  gowns,  aprons,  and  white 

llets  round  their  heads,  and  shod  with  straw 
sandals,  take  candles  and  paper  money  of  two 
kinds,  and  proceed  to  the  temple  of  the  god  of 
agriculture.  On  arrival  at  the  temple,  the  eldest 
son,  as  chief  mourner,  lights  the  candles,  makes 
his  prostrations,  and  burns  the  paper  money  ; this 


money  is  supposed  to  act  as  a guerdon  to  the  god  of 
agriculture,  who  is  represented  as  the  agent  of  the 
god  of  Hades  in  the  arrest  of  the  soul,  and  hence 
requires  remuneration.  The  whole  process  is  de- 
scribed as  pu  t'ang,  or  ‘ strewing  the  hall  ’ — a 
phrase  applied  in  real  life  to  ‘ squaring  ’ the  officials 
at  a Yamen  in  order  to  be  assured  of  ‘ justice  ’ ; and 
it  is  fairly  inferred  that  the  officials  in  the  nether 
world  are  equally  amenable  to  a ‘ consideration.’ 

8.  Removal  of  the  corpse. — On  returning  to  the 
house,  they  make  arrangements  for  removing  the 
dead  to  the  middle  hall,  which  is  reserved  for 
special  occasions,  and  which  also  contains  the 
ancestral  shrine.  The  position  of  the  corpse  is 
first  reversed,  indicating  the  hope  that  the  dead 
man  may  return  from  the  hidden  world,  and  this 
is  illustrated  by  the  transposition  of  the  foetus 
before  birth.  A meal  is  laid  out  on  a large  sieve 
and  placed  before  the  dead,  with  wine  and  candles, 
and  is  then  carried  in  procession  to  the  front  of 
the  house  and  laid  outside  the  door  ; the  members 
of  the  family,  in  white  clothing,  kneel  on  a piece  of 
coir  matting,  weeping  and  prostrating  themselves 
alternately.  The  body  is  next  carefully  secured  to 
a chair  by  broad  bands,  and  four  strong  men  are 
selected  to  convey  it  to  the  state  apartment ; the 
head  is  supported  by  the  eldest  son,  and  the  feet 
by  the  daughter-in-law.  The  burden  must  on  no 
account  belaid  down  until  its  destination  is  reached  ; 
a fall  would  be  considered  a frightful  calamity. 
An  umbrella  is  held  over  the  chair  as  it  moves,  to 
hide  one  who  is  now  a denizen  of  the  shades  from 
the  light  of  heaven,  and  handfuls  of  rice  are 
thrown  upon  it,  with  the  idea  of  expelling  all  evil 
inffuences.  The  corpse  is  then  placed  on  the  bed 
and  a coverlet  spread  over  it.  A sheet  of  white 
paper  is  laid  upon  the  face,  and  the  feet  are  placed 
close  together  and  propped  in  position  ; to  allow 
them  to  fall  apart  would  involve  tlie  death  of  the 
nuptial  partner  shortly  after. 

9.  The  public  announcement. — A messenger  is 
then  sent  to  a Taoist  priest  to  inform  him  of  the 
date  of  the  deceased’s  first  attack  of  illness,  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  the  number  of  his  years. 
The  priest  writes  a large  sheet  of  yellow  paper 
mentioning  these  particulars,  and  the  date  on 
which  the  spirit  may  be  expected  to  return,  to- 
gether with  the  classes  of  persons,  born  under 
certain  auspices,  whose  presence  at  the  coffining  is 
contra-indicated.  On  obtaining  this  information, 
which  is  sometimes  pasted  ujr  diagonally  on  the 
wall  of  the  house,  the  family  is  able  to  pre- 
pare for  the  return  of  the  departed  spirit  and  his 
attendant. 

A large  sheet  is  hung  to  screen  the  body  from  the 
observation  of  people  passing  the  door,  and  a rude 
lamp,  consisting  of  a bowl  of  oil  with  a wick  in  it, 
contained  in  a basket  of  lime,  is  kept  constantly 
alight,  day  and  night,  so  that  the  deceased  may 
have  ‘ a lamp  to  his  feet’  wherever  he  journeys. 

10.  Ceremonies  connected  with  death  in  old  age. 
— If  the  deceased  happens  to  be  aged,  say  seventy 
years  old  or  more,  the  curtain  at  the  foot  of  the 
Ired  is  red  in  colour,  to  show  that  deatli,  in  his  case, 
should  not  be  considered  an  occasion  of  sorrow  ; 
and  no  word  of  consolation  is  spoken  or  sign  of 
grief  shown  by  the  visitors ; on  the  contrary, 
nothing  but  compliments  are  heard  that  such  a 
happy  consummation  has  been  reached,  full  of  years 
and  in  the  midst  of  a numerous  posterit5^  'Wine- 
drinking,  the  ‘Morra,’  etc.,  are  all  the  rule,  and 
any  one  would  be  laughed  at  who  insinuated  that 
there  was  any  occasion  for  grief.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that,  until  tlie  actual  coffining  takes  places,  the 
candles  used  are  of  the  usual  red  variety  ; white 
candles  are  not  employed  until  all  hope  of  revival 
has  departed,  .and  the  body  is  about  to  be  jilaced  in 
the  coffin.  The  head  and  feet  of  the  corpse  are 
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supported  on  specially-made  pillows  of  yellow 
cotton,  stuffed  with  paper  waste,  or,  in  country 
districts  where  cotton  is  manufactured,  a reel  on 
which  cotton  is  wound  is  used  instead. 

11.  Notifying  the  relatives. — A swift  messenger 
is  dispatched  to  inform  the  relatives,  who  are  ex- 
pected to  send  gifts  to  the  hereaved  family.  The 
presents  consist  of  small  quilts,  about  three  feet 
long  and  a little  more  than  a foot  wide,  which  are 
carefully  marked  and  reserved  for  placing  in  the 
coffin  in  due  course  ; they  are  thus  marked  to  en- 
sure that  those  furnished  by  important  members  of 
the  family  shall  have  a first  place. 

12.  Visits  to  the  house  of  mourning. — Notice  of 
the  arrival  of  visitors  is  given  by  the  gateman,  who 
beats  three  times  on  a drum  ; a trumpet  is  sounded 
and  a hand-cannon  discharged.  The  musicians 
then  strike  up,  and  the  mourners  are  warned  of  the 
approach.  The  chief  mourner  kneels  at  the  side  of 
the  spirit  table  ; the  stewards  escort  the  visitor  to 
the  curtain,  where  he  kneels  four  times  and  bows 
four  times. 

13.  Coffins. — The  style  of  the  coffin  varies 
throughout  the  empire.  In  some  places  it  repre- 
sents the  trunk  of  a tree  ; in  the  north  the  lid  pro- 
jects considerably  over  the  head.  The  quality  is 
determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the  family. 
Wealthy  people  prefer  to  buy  their  own  coffins 
beforehand  and  keep  them  stored  either  in  an  out- 
house or  in  a temple.  Some  buy  the  planks,  keep 
them  till  seasoned,  and  then  employ  carpenters  to 
make  the  coffin  when  required  ; whilst  others  buy 
theirs  from  a coffin-shop  or  from  one  of  the  Charit- 
able Societies.  At  the  end  of  the  coffin  a lotus 
flower  is  carved,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  de- 
ceased may  become  a Buddha  and  take  his  stand  on 
a lotus,  as  Buddha  is  represented  doing. 

14.  The  process  of  coffining. — The  time  for 
coffining  in  some  places  is  at  full  tide,  and  prefer- 
ably after  dinner,  so  that  the  deceased  may  not  be 
put  hungry  to  his  ‘ narrow  bed  ’ ; but  in  others  it 
must  be  before  daylight  in  the  morning,  or  in  the 
dark  of  evening,  or  on  a day  bearing  an  odd  number, 
3,  5,  7,  etc.,  for  fear  of  another  death  taking  place 
if  an  even  day  should  be  selected.  The  floor  of 
the  coffin  is  covered  with  a layer  of  fine  sifted  lime 
or  charcoal ; then  five  large  squares  of  coarse 
paper  ; upon  these  a narrow  strip  of  matting,  some- 
times manufactured  of  special  material  like  lamp- 
wick,  is  placed,  and  upon  the  top  of  all  a cotton 
mattress.  The  garments  for  the  dead  are  specially 
made  for  the  occasion,  if  the  family  can  afford  it, 
and  are  fashioned  after  the  pattern  of  the  old 
Chinese  costume,  like  that  of  the  present  Koreans ; 
no  buttons  or  knots  are  permitted — the  Chinese 
word  for  ‘ knot’  being  pronounced  like  that  mean- 
ing ‘ difficulty  ’ or  ‘ trouble,’  and  all  such  difficulties 
must  be  f)revented  from  accompanying  the  traveller. 
The  son  now  divests  himself  of  the  clothes  he  has 
assumed,  taking  them  all  off  in  one  movement, 
without  separating  the  several  garments  ; and  they 
are  suspended  over  the  backs  of  two  chairs  and 
])erfumed  or  aired,  by  means  of  a brazier,  contain- 
ing fragrant  herbs,  j)laced  underneath.  Furs  and 
leather  of  any  kind  whatever  are  carefully  excluded, 
lest  the  dead  should  be  turned  into  an  animal  in 
his  next  re-incarnation.  The  clothes  are  laid 
out  on  the  inverted  lid  of  the  coflin,  and  the  dead 
man  is  carefully  jdaced  in  position  for  convenience  of 
dressing  ; his  arms  are  drawn  through  the  sleeves  ; 
a long  cord,  which  runs  through  the  sleeves,  is  then 
fastened  in  a ‘lucky’  knot,  and  the  clothes  are 
carefully  smoothed  into  po.sition.  The  hands  are 
jdaced  o'osswise  over  the  lower  part  of  the  body, 
the  left  hand  uppermost  in  the  case  of  males,  and 
the  right  in  the  ease  of  females.  A pair  of  cheap 
shoes  are  placed  on  his  feet,  and  an  oflicial  hat 
with  a red  tassel  is  put  on  his  head.  In  upj)er- 


class  families  a winding  sheet  of  deep  red  is  used, 
sometimes  of  satin  and  elaborately  embroidered, 
forming  a sort  of  large  bag  like  a sleeping-hag,  in 
which  all  but  the  head  is  enclo.sod,  and  it  is  fastened 
at  one  side  with  tapes.  A satchel  containing  paper 
money,  a piece  of  silver,  and  the  Taoist  jilacard  is 
put  on  his  shoulder ; and  a piece  of  silver  is  i)laced 
under  his  tongue.  A small  pearl,  called  ‘ tran- 
quillizing the  heart  pearl,’  is  placed  on  his  breast ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  a woman,  a small  pearl  is  in- 
serted ill  the  toe  of  each  shoe. 

The  corpse  is  now  lifted  and  placed  carefully  in 
the  coffin,  the  son  supporting  the  head  and  the 
daughter-in-law  the  feet,  with  others  assisting  at 
the  sides.  It  is  important  that  it  should  rest  ex- 
actly in  the  centre.  Small  bags  of  lime  are  then 
inserted  to  keep  the  head  and  feet  in  position  ; the 
pipe,  fan,  and  handkerchief  of  the  deceased  are  also 
inserted,  and  five  small  bags  of  diflerent  colours, 
containing  nail-parings,  old  teeth  which  have  fallen 
out  from  time  to  time,  tea,  and  rice ; a small 
casket  containing  a rosary,  and  the  undress  cap 
and  ‘riding-jacket’  are  also  added;  for  the  gar- 
ments which  the  dead  is  at  present  wearing  are  his 
ceremonial  clothes,  required  for  his  audience  with 
the  gods  ; these  others  he  will  wear  on  his  journey. 
Then  each  person  present  takes  from  his  breast  a 
small  piece  of  cotton  wool,  called  ‘ warm  the  heart 
cotton,’  and,  rolling  it  up  into  a small  ball,  throws 
it  into  the  coffin ; the  relatives  are  invited  to 
take  a last  look,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  no 
tears  are  allowed  to  drop  in,  lest  the  corpse  should 
be  found  in  another  existence  with  marks  or  stripes 
on  his  face.  Then  the  various  coverlets  are  laid  on 
in  regular  order,  those  presented  by  near  relatives 
being  given  first  place,  and  so  on  in  order  of  pre- 
cedence, until  the  coffin  is  quite  full ; whatever 
quilts  are  unable  to  find  a place  inside  the  coffin  are 
burned.  Before  the  lid  is  put  on,  all  who  are  re- 
garded as  representing  astral  influences  inimical  to 
the  deceased  are  requested  to  withdraw,  and  are 
allowed  to  return  only  when  the  lid  has  been  put  in 
place.  The  lid  is  smeared  with  crude  varnish, 
to  make  it  air-tight,  or  sometimes  a cement  made 
of  rice,  vinegar,  and  flour  is  used.'  Usually  four 
large  nails  are  employed  to  fasten  the  lid  ; but 
sometimes  a sort  of  double  wedge,  fitting  into  a 
socket  in  the  lid  above  and  another  in  the  side  of 
the  coffin,  is  used  instead.  The  nails  are  driven  in 
by  a senior,  the  sons  and,  in  some  caseis,  the 
daughters  meanwhile  crouching  under  the  trestles 
on  which  the  coffin  rests,  lest  the  eyes  of  the  de- 
parted should  start  out  at  the  hammering. 

15.  Preparation  for  removal. — When  the  lid  is 
fixed  in  position,  the  mourners  are  allowed  to  plait 
their  queues  with  hemp-cord,  and  wear  coarse  shoes 
instead  of  the  straw  sandals  they  have  been  wear- 
ing, and  they  are  permitted  to  eat.  Food  is  now 
placed  at  the  side  of  the  coffin,  and  the  dead  and 
his  gaoler  are  invited  to  partake  ; the  friends  and 
relatives  kneel  to  pay  their  last  respects,  and  the 
chief  mourner  returns  the  compliment  on  behalf  of 
the  departed.  Two  piles  of  paper  money  are  then 
burned,  one  for  the  dead  and  the  other  for  his 
guardian. 

16.  Meals  served  before  the  coffin. — The  ‘filial 
curtain,’  made  of  white  cotton,  is  next  hung  up 
before  the  coffin,  drawn  partially  back  at  both 
sides,  with  a table  and  chair  placed  at  the  opening, 
a white  cover  like  an  altar-cloth  draping  the  table. 
Ilegular  meals  are  served  to  the  deceased  on  this 
table  every  day,  and,  each  time  a meal  is  served, 
the  server  is  expected  to  wail  and  cry.  This  con- 
tinues until  the  funeral. 

17.  The  fairy  guides. — On  each  side  of  the  chair 
are  placed  tall  paper  structures  representing  hills, 
one  called  the  ‘ golden,’  and  one  the  ‘ silver  ’ hill, 
intended  to  indicate  the  vast  sums  which  the  fond 
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relatives  have  provided  for  the  voyager,  and  hehind 
these  are  tall  ligures  of  the  ‘Golden  Youth’  and 
the  ‘Jade  Maiden,’  bearing  streamers  to  guide  him 
across  the  ‘Fairy  Bridge.’  Tlie  portrait  of  the 
deceased  is  hung  up,  behind  the  cliair,  siipjiorted 
on  each  side  by  scrolls  bearing  doleful  inscriptions, 
and  with  wdiite  candles  placed  in  front.  The  chair 
is  occupied  by  the  ancestral  tablet,  mounted  on  an 
inverted  tub,  and  crowned  by  a piece  of  red  silk 
fastened  with  red  cord.  The  wording  of  the  tablet 
reads  : ‘ Ch'ing  (dynasty)  of  the  Rank  of  such-and- 
such,  Master  so-and-so’s  Spirit  Chief.’ 

18.  Untying  the  knots. — The  day  before  the 
funeral.  Bonzes  and  Taoists  are  invited  to  conduct 
‘masses,’  called  ‘the  Water  Mass,’  the  object  of 
which  is  to  cleanse  the  departed  of  all  sins  and 
transgressions  committed  during  his  life.  In  the 
afternoon  a bowl  containing  rice,  and  a thread  rope 
consisting  of  seven  strands,  on  which  are  threaded 
and  tied  twenty -four  copper  coins,  is  presented  to 
a Bonze,  who  places  it  on  a table  in  front  of  the 
table  already  referred  to,  and,  as  he  recites  the 
virtues  of  Buddha  in  releasing  souls  from  pain  and 
trouble,  unties  the  knots  in  succession,  putting 
the  coins  one  by  one  into  his  vest.  This  untying 
of  knots  is  meant  to  illustrate  the  release  from  all 
tightness  and  difficulties  in  the  next  world. 

19.  Thejourney  through  the  ‘ shades.’ — A Taoist 
takes  his  stand  at  the  corner  of  the  table,  hold- 
ing a bell  in  his  hands,  and,  as  he  rings  it,  he 
chants  a sort  of  sermon  whose  text  is  ‘ All  is  vanity,’ 
and  whose  language  has  a remarkable  similarity 
to  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes.  He  then 
describes  the  different  stages  of  the  journey  to 
Hades.  The  journey  is  divided  into  seven  periods 
of  seven  days,  or  ‘weeks,’  which  correspond  with 
the  various  stages  of  the  spirit’s  wandering  in  the 
infernal  regions.  These  stages  are  described  in 
detail,  with  a wealth  of  impromptu  illustration 
and  elaboration ; and  the  moral  of  all  is  the  im- 
portance of  repentance  for  not  having  spent  one’s 
days  in  vegetarianism  andthe  repetition  of  Buddha’s 
all-potent  name,  in  order  to  avoid  such  horrors  as 
have  been  related.  When  this  long  discourse  is 
finished,  a space  is  cleared  in  front  of  the  ‘spirit 
table,’  and  a large  square  with  ornamental  borders 
is  mapped  out  on  the  floor  with  chaff ; twelve  oil 
lamps,  provided  by  the  Taoist  priests,  are  disposed 
round  the  sides  of  the  square,  and  are  supposed  to 
illumine  the  darkness  of  the  gate  of  Hades. 

20.  Funeral  frivolities. — A table  is  placed  at 
which  a Bonze  and  six  Taoists  sit,  each  performing 
on  a different  instrument.  In  the  intervals  they 
sing  ribald  or  humorous  songs,  with  the  intention 
of  exciting  laughter.  They  also  sing  the  ‘ Flow'er 
Song  of  the  12  Moons,’  describing  the  different 
flowers  which  bloom  in  the  different  months,  and 
other  compositions  which  have  apparently  very 
little  funereal  reference. 

21.  Offerings  to  the  spirits. — After  supper  the 
ceremony  known  as  ‘Fang  Yen-kow’  takes  place. 
The  spirit  table  and  chair  are  removed ; another 
chair  is  substituted,  on  which  a priest  takes  his  seat. 
Two  tables,  supporting  two  large  candles  and 
twenty-four  bowls  of  vegetable  food,  are  placed  at 
a little  distance  in  front,  intended  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  the  various  gods.  Four  other  tables  are 
disposed  at  the  sides  of  the  hall,  two  on  each  side, 
intended  for  the  sacrifice  to  the  family  ancestors  ; 
a small  table  a little  lower  down  contains  the 
offerings  intended  for  the  dead  person  ; and  the 
spirit  tablet  sits  at  this  table  in  the  chair  as  before, 
attended  on  each  .side  l>y  relatives  in  light  mourn- 
ing garments.  When  the  priests  have  finished 
their  reciting,  a quantity  of  paper  garments  and 
money  is  burned  outside  the  house. 

22.  Sacrifice  to  the  dead. — The  apartment  is 
now  re-arranged,  and  preparations  for  the  sacrifice 


to  the  dead  are  made  ; musicians  are  requisitioned  ; 
large  quantities  of  flesh  and  fowls  are  laid  out ; 
lamps  are  hung  all  over  the  room,  and  the  chief 
mourner  ap])ears  from  behind  the  curtain,  leaning 
upon  the  ‘ filial  staff,’  and  supported  by  attendants. 
He  kneels  before  the  tablet  and  makes  humble 
offering  of  the  meats,  etc.  As  he  prostrates  him- 
self, a person  standing  at  the  side  reads  a long 
panegyric  on  the  dead  in  a melancholy  voice,  and 
the  chief  mourner  weeps  as  he  lies  upon  his  face. 
He  is  then  escorted  to  the  rear  of  tlie  screen,  and 
repeats  the  process  three  times ; all  the  relatives 
and  friends  present  follow  him  in  his  genuflexions. 
When  all  is  finished,  the  offerings  and  all  the 
temporary  fittings  are  removed,  and  preparations 
are  made  for  the  funeral. 

23.  The  funeral  procession. — In  some  places 
the  funeral  takes  place  in  the  fifth  watch,  i.e. 
between  4 and  5 in  the  morning,  perhaps  in  the 
fifth  week,  or  as  late  as  one  hundred  days  after 
death,  sometimes  even  later,  and  in  cases  of  poverty 
the  coffin  is  left  in  the  house,  or  put  in  a mortuary 
chamber  for  the  time  being. 

Every  one  is  awake  and  stirring  at  daylight 
when  the  day  arrives,  and  arrangements  are  made 
for  the  start.  An  immense  paper  figure,  represent- 
ing the  ‘ Clear-the-way  god,’  leads  the  van ; next 
come  two  large  bamboos  bearing  streamers,  and 
four  ‘wagheads’ — paper  figures  of  men,  whose 
heads  bob  continually  as  they  are  carried  along. 
The  son-in-law  or  nephew  carries  a dish  containing 
rice,  in  which  is  placed  the  ancestral  tablet.  In 
wealthy  families  the  tablet  is  placed  in  a sedan- 
chair,  which  is  supported  on  each  side  by  a son-in- 
law  or  nephew.  The  bearer  of  the  tablet  is  robed 
entirely  in  white,  and  the  friends  of  the  family 
walk  on  either  side  of  him.  Then  follows  the 
coflin,  borne  by  four  men  or  a larger  number, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased,  and  covered 
with  a red  pall  or  with  a satin  embroidered  cover. 
After  the  coffin  comes  the  chief  mourner,  wearing 
a head-dress  of  coarse  hemp  gauze,  shaped  some- 
what like  a biretta,  with  ‘pom-poms’  of  cotton- 
wool placed  at  the  intersections  of  the  frame,  and 
worn  over  a small  white  cap.  He  hangs  his  head 
as  he  walks,  and  is  followed  by  the  relatives,  male 
and  female.  The  daughter-in-law  wears  a cowl  or 
hood  of  coarse  gauze  over  her  head,  and  a jacket 
and  skirt  of  the  same  material ; she  also  carries  a 
staff  or  wand  like  that  borne  by  the  chief  mourner  ; 
she  sometimes  sits  in  a sedan-chair,  and  the  heavy 
head-dress  is  then  placed  on  the  top  of  the  chair 
instead  of  on  her  head.  She  weeps  and  cries  aloud 
as  she  goes,  like  the  ‘ keener  ’ at  an  Irish  wake. 
Rice  is  thrown  over  the  coffin  and  chief  mourners 
as  soon  as  they  move  towards  the  outside  door. 
The  figure  of  a crane,  with  outstretched  wing  and 
uplifted  foot,  is  placed  upon  the  centre  of  the 
coffin,  and  is  supposed  to  convey  the  soul  to  the 
‘Western  Heaven.’ 

24.  The  entombment. — When  the  place  of  burial 
is  reached,  the  coffin  is  temporarily  supported  by 
a couple  of  blocks,  whilst  the  exact  location  is 
being  considered,  with  special  reference  to  orienta- 
tion. In  wealthy  families,  a stone  receptacle  is 
prepared  beforehand,  and  tlie  coffin  laid  very  care- 
fully in  tlie  exact  centre.  A meal  is  laid  out,  to 
which  the  deceased  and  also  the  denizens  of  the 
neighbouring  tombs  are  invited.  The  mourners’ 
head-dresses  and  cinctures  <are  burnt,  with  a 
quantity  of  jiajicr  money,  and  the  streamers  and 
staves  are  left  at  the  grave.  All  present  now  set 
up  a cry  ; tlie  stone  door  of  the  tomb  is  jilaced  in 
position,  and  the  tomb  sealed.  The  head-stone  is 
set  up,  bearing  the  names  of  the  deceased, 
with  the  date  of  erection.  The  mourners  then 
join  hands  and  perform  a sort  of  ‘merry-go-round’ 
about  the  tomb,  which  is  repeated  three  days  later. 
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25.  Return  of  the  ancestral  tablet. — The  pro- 
cession returns  in  the  same  order  as  before, 
escorting  the  ancestral  tablet  to  the  home,  with 
crying  and  burnings.  On  arrival  at  the  house  a 
great  bonfire  is  made  outside  the  door,  and  all  who 
have  attended  the  funeral  are  expected  to  step 
across  it  before  gaining  the  threshold ; no  one  is 
exempted.  In  some  places  a little  water  is  sprinkled 
over  each  person  by  the  Taoist  priests.  The  son, 
in  (lighter)  mourning  garments  of  blue,  kneels  and 
offers  the  viands  prepared,  and  burns  a quantity 
of  paper  money.  He  next  climbs  by  a ladder  to 
the  ancestral  shrine  over  the  central  partition, 
lights  candles  before  each  shrine,  and  then  carries 
up  the  new  tablet  and  places  it  in  position.  All 
present  are  invited  to  partake  of  the  feast  which 
follows.  On  the  third  day  a visit  is  paid  to  the 
tomb,  and  offerings  of  food,  etc.,  are  presented. 
Those  who  are  present  join  hands,  forming  a ring 
round  the  grave,  and  circle  round  in  one  direction 
three  times  and  then  reverse  three  times ; this  is 
with  the  idea  of  confining  the  spirit  in  his  proper 
habitat. 

26.  The  seven  ‘ weeks.’ — On  the  seventh  day  a 
number  of  Taoists  are  hired,  seven  in  all,  to  ‘ open 
the  road,’  and  a great  variety  of  ceremonies 
take  place  on  this  day— morning,  afternoon,  and 
evening.  In  the  evening  the  hall  is  again 
arranged,  with  a table  and  chair,  and  a portrait  of 
the  deceased  hanging  behind  the  chair.  Two  cups 
of  tea  are  put  on  the  table,  and  two  bowls  of  light 
food,  together  with  candles  and  incense.  The 
daughter-in-law  weeps  before  the  picture,  as  she 
‘ invites  ’ the  spirit  to  partake  of  refreshment,  and 
a quantity  of  paper  money  is  also  burned.  At 
daylight,  tea,  etc.,  is  laid  as  before.  At  breakfast- 
time, food  of  different  kinds  is  offered  and  candles 
are  lighted.  The  performance  is  repeated  at  noon, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  viands  are  more 
elaborate.  This  takes  place  every  ‘week’  until 
the  seventh,  the  only  exception  being  that  in  the 
fifth  week  a further  meal  is  laid  in  the  death 
chamber.  In  the  fifth  ‘ week,’  Taoists  are  called 
to  ‘force  the  city,’  or  ‘force  the  gate  of  hell.’  A 
paper  city  with  men,  horses,  etc.,  is  set  up,  and, 
when  night  comes,  a Taoist  priest  in  full  robes 
breaks  through  the  city  with  the  sword  he  carries, 
and  liberates  the  imprisoned  soul ; afterwards  a 
great  bonfire  is  made  in  the  open  air,  and  three  or 
four  priests  take  their  stand  around  it,  holding 
long  bamboos,  to  wliich  are  attached  elaborate 
‘fireworks.’  In  the  sixth  ‘week’  the  daughters 
are  expected  to  provide  a feast  for  the  dead,  and 
they  are  given  a share  in  the  division  of  the  cloth- 
ing which  he  has  left.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh 
‘ week  ’ the  chief  mourner  is  allow'ed  to  shave  his 
hair  for  the  first  time,  but,  if  the  coffin  has  not  yet 
been  removed,  he  is  not  permitted  to  do  so  until 
one  hundred  days  have  expired.  The  next  year 
the  mourners,  wearing  white  garments,  pay  their 
first  annual  visit  to  the  grave  on  the  day  known 
as  ‘ clear  briglit,’  and  on  this  day  the  sounds  of 
wailing  may  be  heard  in  all  directions.  A further 
visit  is  sometimes  paid  in  the  ninth  moon  ; and  at 
the  winter  solstice  paper  garments,  representing 
warm  winter  clothes,  are  presented  and  burnt. 

27.  The  spirit’s  homecoming. — On  the  night 
appointed  for  the  return  of  the  spirit,  a table  of 
eatables  is  laid  in  the  death  chamber,  which  is 
then  evacuated  Ity  the  relatives.  In  the  kitchen 
a quantity  of  lime  is  jilaced  beneath  and  around 
the  fireplace.  When  the  hour  arrives,  as  announced 
by  the  Taoist  priest,  a j)rocession  is  formed,  the 
priest  leading,  and  all  enter  the  chamber.  The 
kitchen  is  then  visited  and  the  lime  examinetf,  the 
traces  of  the  spirit’s  juescnce  being  discovered  by 
the  marks,  as  of  the  feet  of  a goose,  upon  it.  A 
white  cock  is  caught  and  carried  in  one  hand  in 


front  of  a basket-lid,  and,  as  the  lid  is  struck  by 
a measure  held  in  the  other  hand,  the  cock  crows ; 
he  is  then  escorted  outside,  and  paper  money  burnt. 
This  represents  the  sending  off  the  spirit’s  escort. 
A white  cock  is  said  to  be  a jjrotection  against 
baneful  astral  influences,  and  to  be  the  only 
capable  guide  of  transient  spirits. 

Literature. — S.  Wells  Williams,  Middle  Kingdom^  New 
York,  1883  ; R.  K.  Douglas,  China  2,  London,  1887 ; J.  Dyer 
Ball,  Things  Chinese*,  Shanghai,  1903 ; J.  J.  M.  de  Groot,  llel. 
System  of  China,  Leyden,  189211. ; W.  G.  Walshe,  Ways  that 
are  Dark,  Shanghai,  1905.  W.  GILBERT  WALSHE. 

DEATH  AND  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  DEAD 

(Coptic). — When  the  decaying  religion  of  ancient 
Egypt  gradually  gave  place  before  the  advance  of 
Christianity,  many  of  the  beliefs,  and  much  of  the 
symbolism  that  had  been  so  dear  to  the  Egyptians 
for  over  three  thousand  years,  survived  the  change 
of  religion  for  some  considerable  time,  and,  as  was 
to  be  expected  from  a people  by  whom  burial  rites 
had  been  magnified  into  a great  and  complicated 
magical  system,  the  old  customs  were  given  up 
only  gradually  and  reluctantly.  To  the  Egyptians, 
Christianity  presented  itself  in  a somewhat  different 
light  from  that  in  which  it  appeared  to  the  other 
civilizations  of  the  ancient  world.  From  the  dawn 
of  history  they  had  believed  in  a continuation  of 
life  after  death,  in  a future  existence  that  was  well 
defined ; and  in  order  to  secure  this  existence  for 
the  soul  of  man  they  had  elaborated  countless 
magical  rites  which  were  performed  at  the  burial 
of  the  dead.  They  liad  also  a god  of  the  dead — a 
god  who  had  once  lived  an  earthly  life,  who  had 
been  slain  by  the  power  of  Evil,  and  who  by 
certain  magical  ceremonies  had  come  to  life  again, 
and  ruled  as  King  of  the  under  world.  It  was 
thus  that  in  Osiris  lay  their  hope  of  living  again, 
and  with  him  they  considered  the  dead  identified. 
The  Christian  belief  in  a resurrection  was  therefore 
not,  in  certain  aspects,  a new  one  to  them,  and  the 
doctrine  that  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  live  in  Christ 
was  strangely  familiar  to  all  who  had  been  reared 
in  the  Osirian  creed.  Thus  it  is  not  strange  that, 
when  Christianity  began  to  be  accepted  in  Egypt, 
the  early  believers  continued  to  practise  the  ancient 
funeral  rites,  only  slightly  modified  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  new  religion. 

The  chief  concern  of  the  pagan  Egyptians  had 
been  the  preservation  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
by  embalming,  so  that  the  spirit  of  the  deceased 
might  pass  to  and  fro  between  the  kingdom  of 
Osiris  and  the  earthly  shell  which  lay  in  the  tomb ; 
and  the  early  Christians  of  Egypt  saw  no  reason 
to  alter  the  custom  of  their  forefathers,  more 
especially  since  the  Christian  and  pagan  doctrines 
of  the  resurrection  had  so  much  in  common. 
Mummification  of  the  dead,  therefore,  continued 
to  be  practised  by  the  Christians  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  5th  cent.,  and  only  died  out  after  that 
owing  to  the  general  opposition  of  the  Church. ^ 
Mummies  of  anchorites  and  holy  men  and  women 
have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  Egypt,  one  of 
the  most  notable  cemeteries  containing  Christian 
dead  being  the  recently  excavated  burying-ground 
at  Antinoe.  The  bodies  are  usually  well  preserved, 
the  head  being  sometimes  adorned  with  a garland. 
In  the  case  of  the  men,  the  beard  was  allowed  to 
grow,  contrary  to  the  ancient  usage,  and  when  the 
face  is  thin  or  emaciated  it  represents  very  much 
the  type  of  the  Good  Shepherd  as  depicted  in  later 
iconography,  but  unlike  the  crioiihorie  figures  in 
the  catacombs.^  The  body  was  carefully  wrapped 
in  bandages,  usually  intercrossed,  and  sometimes 

1 Anthony,  the  founder  of  Christian  asceticism,  had  so  great 
a dislike  to  it  that  he  desired  to  he  buried  secretly,  in  order 
that  his  body  might  not  be  euljjected  to  the  general  custom. 
It  was  probably  his  opposition  that  led  to  the  suppression  of 
the  practice. 

2 Uayet,  A M G xxx. 
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the  face  was  covered  with  a painted  plaster  mask, 
as  was  the  pagan  custom  of  the  time.  In  the  case 
of  a supposed  Christian  priest  found  at  Deir  el- 
Ba(iari,  the  outer  wrapping  was  painted  to  repre- 
sent the  deceased  holding  the  Eucharistic  cui)  in 
his  hand.  On  his  left  shoulder  was  the  swastika 
ornament,  which  was  much  adopted  in  early  Chris- 
tian symbolism,  while  the  lower  part  of  lus  robe 
bore  a representation  of  the  boat  of  Isis.^ 

But  it  was  not  only  the  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  embalming  that  survived  the  change  brought 
about  by  Christianity,  for  many  of  the  other  old 
funeral  customs  lingered  on,  although  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  how  far  their  import  was  understood  by 
the  Christians.  There  is  some  evidence  to  show 
that  offerings  of  food  continued  to  be  made  to  the 
dead.  In  the  Christian  cemetery  in  the  oasis  of 
el-Khargeh  the  tombs  follow  the  ancient  design, 
the  body  being  laid  at  the  end  of  a long  shaft,  at 
the  opening  of  which  is  a chamber  containing 
niches  for  offerings. Wine-jars  and  baskets  for 
food  were  sometimes  buried  with  the  dead,  and  in 
a will  made  by  a Christian  at  Antinoe  the  deceased 
requests  that  the  holy  offerings  may  be  made  for 
the  repose  of  his  soul.  This,  however,  may  refer 
to  an  agape,  or  a kind  of  mass  said  for  the  dead.® 
It  is  interesting  that  at  the  Synod  held  at  Hippo 
in  A.D.  393,  at  which  Augustine  was  present,  the 
habit  of  placing  the  host  in  the  mouth  of  the 
dead,  which  had  become  general  amongst  Oriental 
Christians,  was  strongly  condemned.  It  was 
apparently  also  the  custom  to  enclose  some  of  the 
holy  elements  in  the  coffin.  Some  other  pagan 
usages  seem  to  have  continued.  As  the  dead  were 
formerly  buried  with  amulets  and  little  figures  of 
protecting  gods,  so  the  pious  Christian  was  buried 
with  figures  of  St.  George  and  the  Evangelists. 
In  one  case,  at  least,  at  Antinoe  a sort  of  ivory 
praying-machine,  a kind  of  primitive  rosary, 
appears  to  take  the  place  of  the  papyrus  inscribed 
with  prayers  and  magical  formulae.  There  was  also 
found,  held  in  the  hands  of  this  body,  a flower  of 
Jericho  similar  to  the  mystic  rose  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  emblem  of  immortality,  and  to 
flourish  every  year  on  the  day  Christ  was  born. 
Hitherto  this  symbol  was  not  considered  to  have 
been  employed  before  the  Crusades,  but  its  presence 
in  the  cemetery  of  Antinoe  points  to  its  use  in  very 
early  times.  It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that  the 
body  of  a monk  named  Serapion,  from  the  same 
burial,  was  encircled  by  an  iron  band  from  which 
hung  a cross.  ^ In  cases  where  portraits  of  the  de- 
ceased were  painted  on  the  outer  coverings  of  the 
body,  the  ancient  sign  for  life,  the  anJch,  is 
sometimes  represented  grasMd  in  the  hand.”  This 
symbol  is  very  frequent  in  Egyptian  iconography, 
and  was  often  employed  where  the  cross  would 
have  been  expected.  Its  use  was  so  persistent 
that  it  afterwards  became  identified  with  the 
cross,  and  was  known  as  the  crux  ansata.  See 
art.  Cross. 

As  the  influence  of  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria 
increased  over  the  remoter  parts  of  Egypt,  many 
customs  which  appeared  semi-pagan  died  out,  and 
the  funeral  rites  were  performed  more  in  accord- 
ance with  orthodoxy.  After  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  (A.D.  451),  when  the  Coptic  Church 
was  definitely  separated  from  the  orthodox  body, 
there  could  be  but  few  remaining.  From  descrip- 
tions in  the  Coptic  writings,  it  would  appear  that 
the  dead,  wrapped  in  a winding  sheet,  were 
immediately  carried  out  into  the  desert  and 
buried.  Persons  of  peculiar  sanctity  it  was  the 
custom  to  bury  in  a reliquary.  The  Coptic  Life 
ofShnoute  states  that  he  was  buried  in  a reliquary 
pierced  with  holes,  probably  in  order  that  pilgrims 

1 Gayet,  AMG  xxx.  2 Myers,  Man,  1901,  no.  91. 
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might  have  the  benefit  of  gazing  on  the  holy 
remains.!  As  these  relics  are  usually  described 
as  bones,  it  is  evident  that  embalming  had  by 
then  been  abandoned.  A Mass,  or  offering  of 
the  Euchari.st,  was  sometimes  performed  before  the 
funeral,  but  Masses  for  the  repose  of  the  dead  in 
the  Roman  sense  seem  to  have  been  unknown  in 
the  Coptic  Church.  The  use  of  tombstones  at  this 
period  was  almost  universal.  They  usually  contain 
the  words  : ‘ One  God  who  helpeth,’  and  the  date 
on  which  the  deceased  ‘ fell  asleep  ’ or  ‘ entered 
into  rest.’  Occasionally  they  contain  pious  ejacula- 
tions and  quotations  from  Scripture.  Rarely  they 
are  conceived  in  a more  pagan  spirit,  with  such 
phrases  as  ‘ Grieve  not,  no  one  is  immortal,’  an 
e.specially  good  instance  of  this  being  a tomb- 
stone in  the  British  Museum  [no.  400]  which 
runs  : ‘ O how  dreadful  is  this  separation  ! O 
departure  to  the  strange  land  which  removes  one 
for  all  time  I O condition  of  Hades,  how  do  we 
come  to  thy  gate ! O Death,  name  bitter  in  the 
mouth ! . . . Let  all  who  love  to  weep  for  their 
dead  come  to  this  place  and  mourn  greatly.’  ® This 
recalls  the  ancient  Egyptian  funeral  prayer  to  the 
passer-by  : ‘ O ye  who  love  life  and  hate  death 
. . . pray  for  the  deceased.’ 

The  Copts  have  undergone  centuries  of  oppres- 
sion under  Muslim  rule,  which  has  driven  many 
to  embrace  Islam.  The  Khalif  al-!Mutawakkil 
(850)  even  went  so  far  as  to  interfere  with  their 
burial  customs,  and  ordered  that  all  the  graves 
of  the  Copts  should  be  level  with  the  ground. 
Possibly  owing  to  the  influence  of  Islam,  which 
has  surrounded  them  on  all  sides  for  so  long  a 
period,  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Copts  to-day  have 
become  very  similar  to  those  of  their  Muhammadan 
fellow-countrymen.  The  corpse  is  borne  to  the 
cemetery  on  a bier,  followed  by  the  female  relatives 
and  women  of  the  house  wailing  and  mourning. 
At  the  burial-ground  a sheep  is  often  killed  by  the 
more  well-to-do,  and  its  flesh  given  to  the  poor ; 
the  poorer  give  bread  alone.  Professional  mourning 
women  are  hired  to  wail  in  the  house  for  three  days 
after  death — a survival,  perhaps,  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  custom,  or  possibly  only  a ceremony 
borrowed  from  the  Muslims.  The  lamentations 
are  renewed  on  the  seventh  and  fourteenth  days 
after  death,  and  sometimes  for  longer  still.  On 
the  eve  of  the  festivals  of  al-MUad,  al-Gliitas,  and 
al-Kiyaviah  (i.e.  the  Nativity,  the  Baptism  of 
Christ,  and  Easter),  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Copts 
to  visit  the  cemeteries  and  spend  the  night  there, 
many  of  the  richer  having  houses  built  specially 
for  these  occasions.  The  women  spend  the  ni"ht 
in  the  upper  rooms,  the  men  below.  Next  day 
an  ox  or  sheep  is  killed,  and  the  flesh  distributed 
among  the  poor.  Lane  [Modern  Egyptians,  p.  296) 
states  that  the  Copts  say  that  these  visits  to  the 
tombs  are  merely  for  the  sake  of  religious  reflexion. 
This  custom,  however,  together  with  the  practice 
of  slaughtering  animals  for  food,  possibly  goes 
back  to  pre-Christian  times  in  Egypt,  when  the 
relatives  of  the  dead  made  periodical  visits  to  the 
tombs,  and  brought  food-offerings  for  the  ka  of 
the  deceased  to  refresh  him  in  the  under  world. 
The  funeral  services  of  the  Copts  are  according  to 
the  liturgy  of  St.  Mark.  One  is  in  use  for  ordinary 

eriods  of  the  year,  and  a special  one  is  employed 

uring  Easter  (Tuki,  Bit.  Copt.  Arab.  p.  525). 
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DEATH  AND  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  DEAD 

(Early  Cliristian). — i.  During  tlie  earlier  years  the 
Christians  followed  in  general  the  burial  customs 
of  the  Jews.  But  a livelier  hope  in  the  resurrec- 
tion robbed  death  and  the  grave  of  many  of  their 
terrors.  This  gradually  modified  inherited  funeral 
rites.  To  the  followers  of  Jesus  death  was  a sleep, 
and  the  grave  a resting-place  (KOLfjLijTrjpLov)  for  those 
who  had  died  in  the  faith  (Jn  ID®,  Ac  7®“,  1 Th 
4^®*-,  1 Co  15*®"®°).  Not  less  but  more  respect  was 
accordingly  paid  to  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
departed,  for  their  bodies  had  been  ‘ temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,’  and  were  to  rise  and  be  glorified  (1  Co 
3*®,  6***,  IS"*®,  Rev  7*®).  When  death  ensued,  the  eyes 
were  closed,  the  body  washed,  the  limbs  swathed, 
the  whole  body  wrapped  in  a linen  sheet  with 
myrrh  and  aloes,  and  laid  upon  a coucli  in  an  upper 
room  (Ac  9®”- ; cf.  Mk  15^«  16*,  Jn  11“^  19®«-  20®‘r-)- 
These  acts  were  performed  by  the  elder  women — 
kindred  and  friends  of  the  family.  Relatives  and 
intimates  were  admitted  to  view  the  face  of  the 
deceased,  and  an  interval  of  eight  or  more  hours 
was  required  before  burial.  The  younger  men 
carried  the  bier  to  the  place  of  interment,  followed 
by  the  relatives  and  friends  (Ac  5®;  cf.  Lk  7*^). 
Flute-players,  hired  mourners,  and  noisy  demon- 
strations of  grief  were  doubtless  dispensed  with 
(Mt  9®®,  Lk  8**®,  Ac  8®,  1 Co  15®«-).  The  place  of 
burial  was  outside  the  city  or  village,  in  a natural 
cave,  or  in  a tomb  cut  out  of  the  rocky  hill-side, 
or  in  a subterranean  chamber,  or  simple  grave. 
Local  conditions  were  determinative.  The  descrip- 
tion in  the  Gospel  of  John  of  the  tomb  of  Lazarus 
and  of  that  of  Jesus  will  hold  for  the  early 
Christian  Palestinian  place  and  form  of  burial 
(Jn  11®®  19**;  Gosp.  of  Peter,  chs.  6 and  10).  In 
fact,  the  form  and  character  of  J esus’  entombment 
influenced  all  subsequent  Christian  practice  (1  Co 
ig20f.).  Tombs  were,  as  a rule,  private  family 
possessions  (Mt  27°'*®’),  and  were  large  enough  to 
receive  several  bodies,  which  were  laid  upon  the 
ledges  or  in  the  niches  cut  in  the  sides.  The 
brotherhood,  however,  from  the  beginning  un- 
doubtedly provided  for  the  burial  of  its  own  poor 
(Ac  2*'* ; Aristides,  Apolog.  [Syr.]  xv.  18).  A large 
stone,  rolling  in  a rabbet,  closed  the  door  of  tlie 
hill-side  sepulchre  against  prowling  beasts  and 
robbers  (Mk  16®).  It  is  altogether  probable  that 
the  Jewish  Christians  whitewashed  their  tombs,  as 
did  their  compatriots  (Mt  23®’).  In  Rome  and  in 
general  tliroughout  the  West,  as  well  as  in  Egypt 
and  North  Africa,  the  Jews  had  already  adapted 
the  Palestinian  form  of  interment  to  local  con- 
ditions, and  the  early  Christians  modified  this  still 
further  to  meet  their  o^vn  peculiar  requirements. 
Of  course  they  borrowed  this  and  that  local  practice 
from  the  current  pagan  usage.  The  wide-spread  de- 
velopment of  ‘ catacombs’  (q.v. ) as  places  of  Christian 
burial  was  but  a re-adaptation  of  Je'wish  and  pagan 
burial  customs.  Simplicity  and  even  plainness 
must  have  characterized  the  earlier  forms  of  Chris- 
tian entombment  in  all  lands,  partly  on  account  of 
the  poverty  of  the  brotherhood,  and  also  because  of 
tlie  hope  of  a speedy  resurrection.  A brief  inscrip- 
tion exjiressing  the  hope  of  immortality  {elprivr)  uoi, 
Kolp-Tjai^  if  dprjvri,  in  pace,  etc.),  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  a consecrated  symbol  (a  palm-branch  or 
anchor,  lisli  or  dove),  was  the  final  tribute  to  those 
Ai  lio  had  died  ‘in  the  Lord  ’ (Bingham,  AMity.  of 
Chr.  Church,  ed.  1870,  bk.  xxiii.  ; Am.  Oath, 
(fiart.  Jiev.,  1891,  xvi.  601  f.;  Kaufmann,  Ilandh. 
d.  chr.  Arch.,  1905,  pji.  74  f.,  11 1 f.,  205  f.,  277  f.  ; 
art.  ‘ Koinioterien,’  in  I'RFA  x.). 

2.  But  changing  conditions  produced  manifold 
dcvelojimerits.  I’he  widc-sjiread  and  increasing 
alienation  between  .Tews  .and  Christians  in  the 
early  decades  must  often  have  suggested,  if  it  did 
not  compel,  separate  burial  arrangements.  And 


the  rapid  increase  of  the  Gentile  element  in  the 
various  churches  throughout  the  Empire  naturally 
tended  strongly  in  the  same  direction.  The  Jewisli 
cemeteries,  indeed,  would  hardly  have  been  open 
for  the  interment  of  deceased  Christians  with  pro- 
nounced pagan  antecedents.  Our  sources,  it  is 
true,  are  practically  silent  regarding  the  progress 
of  this  development,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
separation  between  Jews  and  Christians  as  regards 
cenieterial  requirements  had  taken  place  before  the 
close  of  the  first  centrrry,  especially  in  prevailingly 
Gentile  Christian  communities.  And  a similar  sepa- 
ration must  have  been  going  on  as  between  pagans 
and  Christians.  Hostility  between  them  became 
marked  towards  the  close  of  the  1st  century  (Ac  8*'- 
15®®'-,  1 Co  7*®*-,  2 Co  6*«’,  Col  2®,  1 Jn  2*®‘-  3*®,  Rev 
2*0.®°*.  3®*’  6*'-,  and  chs.  8-20),  and  martyrdom  was 
not  uncommon  (Clem.  Rom.  ad  Cor.  5-7 ; Tac.  Ann. 
XV.  44 ; Suetonius,  Nero,  16 ; Melito  ap.  Euseb. 
HE  iv.  26,  iii.  17-20  ; Pliny,  Ep.  ad  Traj.  x.  96,  97  ; 
Ign.  Ep.  ad  Bom.  5,  ad  Phil.  x.  2 ; Polyc.  ad 
Phil.  1).  The  Christians  would  naturally  wish  to 
ensure  the  sanctity  of  the  graves  of  their  martyred 
dead,  but  in  order  to  do  so  they  had  to  provide 
separate  cemeteries.  That  this  began  to  be  done  in 
Rome  by  the  opening  of  the  2nd  cent,  is  generally 
admitted  (de  Rossi,  Boma  Sott.  1864-77,  i.  343  f., 
iii.  386  f.  ; Bull.  1865,  p.  36  f.,  1886,  p.  136  ; Nuov. 
Bull.  1901,  p.  71  f.,  1902,  p.  217  f.  ; Bosio,  iJoma 
Sott.^  1650,  p.  141  f.  ; Armellini,  Gli  Antiche  Cimit., 
1893 ; V.  Schultze,  Katahomhen,  1882,  p.  307  ; Kauf- 
mann, l.c.  lllf.).  But  that  it  did  not  come  to 
pass  throughout  the  Empire  is  abundantly  proved 
(Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  1897,  i. 
500  f.  and  717  f.).  Influences  other  than  hostility 
would  often  operate  to  hasten  or  prevent  the  in- 
stitution of  separate  Christian  cemeteries.  In 
some  lands,  such  as  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  it 
took  even  centuries  to  accomplish  the  separation 
of  Christians  on  the  one  hand,  and  Jews  and  pagans 
on  the  other,  as  regards  burial  accommodation 
(Ramsay,  l.c.). 

3.  The  earliest  distinctly  Christian  cemeteries 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  are  to  be  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  The  Neronian 
persecution,  followed  by  that  of  Domitian,  doubt- 
less constrained  the  Christian  brotherhood  to 
provide  separate  resting-places  for  their  honoured 
lieroes  who  had  ‘ fallen  asleep.’  And,  as  martyrs 
to  the  faith  multiplied,  such  cemeteries  became 
consecrated  ground,  and  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs 
were  ere  long  places  of  pious  meditation  and  devo- 
tion. In  certain  communities  this  often  necessi- 
tated chapels,  where  the  brethren  could  gather 
without  imminent  danger  of  molestation.  Then 
funeral  rites  and  ceremonies  soon  shared  in  the 
general  development,  and  these  in  turn  reacted 
powerfully  upon  the  whole  manner  and  mode  of 
burial.  The  entire  catacomb  development  at  Rome, 
Naples,  Syracuse,  Alexandria,  Trfeves,  and  else- 
where, for  example,  is  adequately  explained  only 
on  such  presuppositions.  Instead  of  family  tombs 
and  brief  temporary  resting-places  for  the  dead,  the 
Church,  especially  in  the  West,  gradually  made  pro- 
vision for  the  burial  of  all  its  deceased  members  (by 
A.D.  250).  There  accordingly  arose,  in  the  suburbs 
of  every  considerable  Occidental  city,  Christian 
burying-grounds.  And,  where  the  remains  of  noted 
martyrs  were  laid,  chapels  were  erected,  and  the 
brethren  gathered  to  observe  the  Holy  Eucharist 
and  to  hold  fellowship  with  the  ‘saints  who  had 
gone  before.’  The  chapel  was  named  after  the 
martyr ; often  the  title  was  given  to  the  whole 
cemetery  ; more  frequently  the  cemetery  bore  the 
name  of  the  jmtron  who  had  provided  the  ground  ; 
occasionally  of  the  bishoii  who  enlarged  and  elabo- 
rated it.  instances  of  each  are  the  cemetery  of  the 
martyr  Prsetextatus,  of  the  patron  Priscilla,  and 
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of  the  bishop  Calixtus — all  in  tlie  neighbourhood 
of  Rome.  In  the  Orient,  developments  were  dif- 
ferent. Palestine  is  rich  in  rock-tombs,  and  so  is 
the  whole  of  Syria.  Asia  Minor  has  few  ancient 
church-cemeteries ; it  has  mostly  family  burial- 
places.  And  this  is  largely  true  of  the  whole 
Orient.  Stone  sarcophagi  with  Christian  inscrip- 
tions are  frequently  found.  These  were  placed  in 
simple  graves  beneath  the  surface,  or  in  tombs 
erected  on  the  hill-side,  with  more  or  less  elaborate 
fa9ades.  In  all  this  there  is  little  that  was  dis- 
tinctively Christian  (Ramsay,  op.  cit.  i.  500  f., 
717  f.).  But  in  the  West  the  pre-Constantine 
developments  were  quite  unique.  Beginning  with 
the  Jewish  or  pagan  type  of  family  tomb,  the 
Christian  churches  soon  provided  cemeteries  for  all 
their  dead  (Aristides,  xv.  8, 11 ; Tert.  Apol.  xxxix.). 
The  most  common  form  of  these  was  that  which  was 
later  known  as  ‘catacombs’ (g'.v.).  These  under- 
ground cemeteries  are  enormously  extensive  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  were  used  as  burial- 
places  by  the  Christians  down  into  the  5th  century. 
They  give  us  the  larger  part  of  our  information  on 
the  theme  in  hand.  The  transition,  for  example, 
from  the  private  family-tomb  to  the  common 
church-cemetery  is  illustrated  by  the  St.  Lucina 
crypt  and  the  Calixtus  catacomb,  by  the  so-called 
spelunea  magna  and  the  Praetextatus  catacomb, 
the  Flavian  vestibule  and  the  Domatilla  catacomb, 
and  the  ‘ Acilii  Glabriones  ’ chamber  and  the  Pris- 
cilla catacomb.  The  growing  use  of  obituary 
inscriptions  can  also  be  seen  in  the  catacombs, 
from  the  simple  elprjvri  croc  to  the  most  elaborate 
personal  tribute  on  the  tomb  of  Sixtus  II.  (A.D. 
258).  The  development  of  Christian  symbolism 
can  likewise  be  traced  therein,  from  the  rude  but 
suggestive  ‘ anchor  ’ to  the  portrayal  in  fresco 
of  the  Last  Supper  or  of  the  story  of  Jonah. 
Christian  art  in  general  had  its  beginnings  and 
early  elaborations  in  the  catacombs,  and  every 
phase  of  it  was  closely  related  to  the  burial  of  the 
dead.  This  is  especially  true  of  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  church  architecture.  The  same  is  also 
true  of  the  development  of  the  liturgical  and  sacer- 
dotal rites  in  the  early  Church,  and  the  worship  of 
the  dead.  The  ante-Nicene  development  of  burial 
customs  is,  however,  quite  amply  reflected  also  in 
the  current  literature.  The  Martyrmm  S.  Poly- 
carpi  speaks  of  celebrating  ‘ the  anniversary  of  his 
martyrdom,’  or  birthday,  at  his  tomb  (xviii.). 
Tertullian  says  : ‘ As  often  as  the  anniversary 
comes  round,  we  make  offerings  for  the  dead 
(martyrs)  as  birthday  honours  ’ (de  Cor.  iii.  ; see 
also  de  Monog.  x.,  and  Cyprian,  E2yp.  xii.,  xxxiii., 
xxxvi.  2 ; cf.,  further,  art.' COMMEMORATION  OF  THE 
Dead). 

The  Christians  did  not  fear  cremation,  though 
they  preferred  ‘ the  ancient  and  better  custom 
of  burying  in  the  earth’  (Min.  Felix,  Oct.  xxxiv. ; 
cf.  Mart.  Polyc.  xviii.  ; Tert.  de  Anima,  li.,  de 
Res.  Car.  Ixiii.,  Apol.  xlii. ; Origen,  c.  Cels.  v.  23, 
viii.  30  ; Lactantius,  Div.  Inst.  vi.  12  ; Euseb.  HE 
v.  2,  vii.  22 ; August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  i.  12,  13).  Sim- 
plicity prevailed  throughout  the  2nd  cent.  (Min. 
Felix,  Oct.  xii.  and  xviii.),  but  by  the  opening  of 
the  4th  cent,  everything  had  become  elaborated. 
Associations  had  been  formed  in  the  West  to  hold 
the  property  ; space  was  sold  in  the  cemeteries  ; 
gravediggers  {fossores  = KomdTac)  h.ad  become  a 
separate  class,  and  there  were  artists,  stonecutters, 
painters,  sculptors,  and  architects.  The  anni- 
versary festival  had  been  extended  so  that  the 
third,  seventh,  and  perhaps  the  thirtieth  and 
fortieth  days  after  burial  were  celebrated  (Apost. 
Const,  viii.  41  and  42).  Fr.ayers  were  made  at  the 
tomb,  psalms  sung,  and  the  Eucharist  celebrated 
as  fellowshipping  with  the  dead  ; lighted  tapers 
were  placed  at  the  grave ; personal  ornaments. 


toilet  articles,  bottles,  vases,  etc.,  were  interred 
with  the  corpse  (Synod  of  Elvira,  can.  34 ; of 
Laodicea,  can.  9 ; of  Gangra,  can.  20 ; Euseb.  HE 
vii.  16,  Vita  Const,  iv.  66,  67,  70,  and  71 ; Epiph. 
Hmr.  Ixxv.  3 ; Socrat.  HE  i.  40,  iii.  18  j Jerome,  Ep. 
xxvii.  [eviii.]  ad  Marcellam). 

4.  With  the  recognition  of  Christianity  by  Con- 
stantine a new  era  opened.  Recent  martyrdoms 
had  multiplied  the  number  of  saints  and  holy 
places,  furnishing  fresh  sites  for  sacred  buildings 
as  well  as  holy  relics  for  altars.  Imperial  favour 
and  funds  now  facilitated  the  erection  of  churches 
throughout  the  Empire,  and  the  graves  of  apostles, 
martyrs,  and  honoured  saints  were  soon  covered  by 
imposing  basilicas  or  mausoleums.  In  the  suburlis 
of  Rome,  for  example,  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter 
arose  on  the  Vatican  Hill,  that  of  St.  Paul  on  the 
Via  Ostien.sis,  that  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  Via 
Tiburtina,  that  of  St.  Agnes  on  the  Via  Nomen- 
tana,  and  that  of  SS.  Marcellinus  and  Peter  on  the 
Via  Praenestina.  These  all  were,  or  became, 
cemeterial  churches,  with  which  Imperial  mauso- 
leums were  frequently  connected,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  mausoleum  of  St.  Helena,  near  the  last-named 
church,  and  that  of  Constantina,  near  St.  Agnes. 
All  around  this  latter  basilica  were  placed  minor 
monuments  in  a large  open-air  cemetery.  The 
‘ churchyard  ’ now  soon  becomes  the  prevailing 
type  of  cemetery  throughout  the  West,  including 
North  Africa.  Persecution  having  ceased,  the 
Christians  were  free  to  bury  sub  divo,  yet  the 
martyr  graves  beneath  the  altars  usually  drew  the 
cemeteries  near  the  churches.  Of  course,  local 
conditions  were  determinative.  Churches  within 
the  walls  of  the  cities  could  not  have  extensive 
cemeteries,  though  their  crypts  were  used  for 
burial  purposes.  Western  Europe  followed  in 
general  the  lead  of  Italy  and  Rome  as  regards 
cemeterial  churches  and  churchj'ards.  North 
Africa  seems  to  have  early  developed  the  open-air 
cemetery,  independent  of  particular  churches. 
Egypt  continued  for  the  most  part  the  ancient 
practices  of  the  native  Egyptians  and  naturalized 
J ews.  Syria  also  persisted  m its  old  burial  customs, 
though  the  elaborate  mausoleums  of  antiquity  were 
not  erected  as  Christian  tombs  ; and  the  same  was 
true  of  Asia  Minor. 

5.  The  elaborate  funeral  ceremonies  and  the 
interment  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  in  Constan- 
tinople (Eusebius,  Vita  Const,  iv.  60  and  66-72) 
indicate  the  stage  which  the  development  had 
reached  and  also  lines  of  future  progress : 

The  body  ‘ was  placed  in  the  principal  chamber  of  the  palace, 
and  surrounded  by  candles,’  and  ‘ encircled  by  a numerous 
retinue  of  attendants,  who  watched  around  it  incess-antly  night 
and  day’;  the  second  son,  Constantins,  himself  headed  the 
procession,  ‘ which  was  preceded  by  detachments  of  soldiers  in 
military  array,  and  followed  by  vast  multitudes,  the  body  itself 
being  surrounded  by  companies  of  spearmen  and  heavy  armed 
infantry.  On  the  arrival  of  the  procession  at  the  church  dedi- 
cated to  the  apostles  of  our  Saviour,  the  cottin  was  there 
entombed.  ...  As  soon  as  Constantins  had  withdrawn  himself 
with  the  military  train,  the  ministers  of  God  came  forwai-d,  with 
the  multitude  and  the  whole  congregation  of  the  faithful,  and 
performed  the  rites  of  Divine  worship  with  . . . prayers  tor  his 
soul.  . . . His  statue  was  erected  ...  in  every  province.’ 

The  funeral  and  entombment  of  Basil,  Bi.shop  of 
CiX'sarea,  as  described  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  is 
likewise  instructive  (Paneg.  on  Basil,  80) : 

‘ The  saint  was  being  carried  out,  lifted  high  by  the  hands  of 
holy  men,  and  every  one  was  eager  to  seize  the  hem  of  his  gar- 
ment, or  to  touch  his  shadow  or  the  bier  which  bore  his  holy 
remains.  . . . The  jisalmody  was  overimwered  h.v  t lie  lamenta- 
tions . . . the  body  was  consigned  to  the  tomb  of  iiia  fathers  . . . 
and  now  he  is  in  lieaven,  wliere,  it  1 misUvke  not,  he  is  offering 
sacrifices  for  us  and  praying  for  the  people.’ 

Panegyrics  on  deceased  distinguished  personages, 
and  over  the  remains  of  relatives  and  friends, 
became  common  (Euseb.  Vita  Const.  ; Ambrose  on 
Valentinian  and  on  Theodosius  ; Greg.  Naz.  on  his 
brotlier,  sister,  and  lather  [tlwL  vii.  viii.  and 
xviii.],  and  on  Athan.asius  ; Greg.  Nys.  on  Dleletiiis ; 
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August.  Gonf.  ix.  12  ; Jerome,  Epp.  Ixi.  etc.).  The 
anniversaries  of  famous  martyrs  were  also  occasions 
for  elaborate  discourses  on  their  virtues.  And  their 
tombs  now  became  the  resort  of  pilgrims  from  far 
and  near.  The  relics  of  martyrs  and  saints  were 
frequently  disinterred  and  sent  to  important 
churches  for  re-burial  in  the  crypts,  where  shrines 
were  erected  and  services  held.  The  Synod  of 
Gangra  (c.  358  a.d.)  declares:  ‘If  any  one  shall, 
from  a presumptuous  disposition,  condemn  and 
abhor  the  assemblies  (in  honour)  of  martyrs,  or  the 
services  performed  there,  and  the  commemoration 
of  them,  let  him  be  anathema  ’ (can.  20).  Yet  the 
Synod  of  Laodieea  (before  A.D.  381)  announced 
that  ‘ members  of  the  Church  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  frequent  cemeteries  or  so-called  martyries  of 
heretics  for  prayer  or  worship’  (can.  ix.).  Many 
councils  in  Spain,  France,  and  Germany  during  the 
6th  cent,  tried  to  stop  burials  in  martyries  and 
churches.  Pelagius  ii.  (A.D.  578)  protested  against 
the  growing  custom,  but  with  slight  effect.  Burial 
around  churches,  or  in  porches,  vestibules,  and 
cloisters,  soon  became  universal.  Gregory  the 
Great  (c.  600  A.D.)  complains  about  exactions  of 
cemetery  officials  as  a price  of  burial,  but  says ; ‘ If 
parents  or  others  wish  to  otter  anything  for  lights, 
we  do  not  forbid,  but  you  must  not  ask  it’  (bk.  ix. 
Ep.  iii.).  Jerome  and  Chrysostom  had  spoken 
approvingly  of  giving  alms  at  funerals,  for  the 
relief  of  tlie  souls  of  the  dead. 

6.  A summary  of  the  theme  in  hand  may  be 
given  under  the  following  heads.  (1)  The  simple 
funeral  rites  and  burial  customs  of  the  early  days 
gradually  gave  way  to  more  and  more  elaborate 
ceremonies  and  practices.  (2)  These  developments 
were  ditt'erent  in  different  lands,  but  they  all 
tended  in  the  same  general  direction.  (3)  Two 
universal  influences  were  at  work  to  produce  these 
manifold  changes : one  arising  out  of  the  persistent 
faitli  and  life  of  the  Church,  the  other  pressing 
in  from  the  universal  jjagan  environment.  (4) 
Funeral  rites  were  extended  so  as  to  include  the 
elaborate  ceremonials  which  have  been  described 
above,  most  of  which  were  drawn  more  or  less  un- 
consciously from  the  surrounding  pagan  practices, 
although  the  Christians  never  lost  the  primitive 
faith  and  feeling  which  distinguished  their  early 
funeral  customs.  (5)  The  manner  and  forms  of 
entombment  were  also  steadily  influenced  by  the 
various  pagan  practices,  and  yet  to  the  Christians 
the  grave  remained  the  ‘ sleeping-place  ’ for  those 
who  were  to  arise  to  ‘newness  of  life.’ 

Literature. — Besides  the  authorities  cited  in  the  article,  see 
J.  Wilpert,  Malereien  der  Katakomben  Roms,  Freiburg,  1903  ; 
N.  Miiller,  artt.  ‘ Inschriften,’  ‘ Christusbilder,’  and  ‘ Koimete- 
rien,’  in  PRE^  ; A.  L.  Frothing-ham,  Monuments  of  Christian 
Rome,  London,  1908;  Cabrol,  DACL,  1903  f.;  S.  Gsell,  Les 
Monuments  antiq.  de  I’Algirie,  Paris,  1901;  J.  de  Vogiid,  La 
Syrie  centrale,  do.  1905  f. ; J.  Strzygowski,  Kleinasien,  Leipzig, 
1903 ; F.  Cumont,  Milanges  d’archiol.  1895 ; L.  Duchesne, 
Orig.  du  culte  chritA,  Paris,  1908  [Eng.  tr.:*  1910]. 

Edwin  Knox  Mitchell. 

DEATH  AND  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  DEAD 

(Egyptian).— Of  no  other  country  in  the  world 
have  the  burial  customs  always  attracted  so 
much  attention  as  have  those  of  ancient  Egypt. 
The  artificial  preservation  of  the  body,  the  ela- 
borate care  with  which  it  was  provided  with 
covering  and  ornament,  tlie  monumental  nature 
of  the  tombs  which  were  built  or  excavated  to 
contain  it,  struck  the  earliest  foreign  observers 
with  astonishment,  and  are  still  the  theme  of 
wonder  and  admiration  in  our  own  day.  More- 
over, tlie  dry  and  microbe-free  climate  of  Egypt, 
in  which  notliing  is  destroyed  liy  the  disinte- 
grating action  of  the  alinosjihere  or  the  attacks 
of  liaciili,  lias  helped  the  artificial  aids  of  mum- 
rnilication  and  carefully-sealed  burial  to  preserve 
the  liiinian  body  and  its  apfiurtenances  intact 
just  as  they  were  placed  in  the  tomb.  Even  if 


removed  from  its  wrappings,  it  is  but  rarely  that 
a mummy  is  affected  by  any  agency  except  damp ; 
while  the  textile  fabrics,  the  mats  and  baskets, 
and  even  the  loaves  of  bread  sometimes  placed 
with  it,  are,  if  delicate  and  brittle  and  without 
elasticity,  to  all  outward  appearance  the  same  now 
as  when  they  were  buried  with  the  mummy.  It  is 
chiefly  to  their  preservative  methods  of  burial  that 
we  owe  our  present  remarkable  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  and  their  manners  and 
customs,  whereas  in  the  case  of  Greece  and  Rome 
we  have  become  acquainted  with  the  course  of 
daily  life,  and  the  objects  of  daily  use,  mainly 
through  the  medium  of  literary  descriptions  or 
the  representations  on  painted  vases.  In  Egypt 
we  have  the  actual  objects  themselves,  from  the 
recious  ornaments  of  gods  and  kings  to  the 
um blest  bead-necklaces  or  rude  idols  of  thefella- 
Mn  ; we  have  chariots  perfectly  preserved,  splendid 
furniture  and  marvels  of  cabinet-making  which 
once  adorned  palaces,  simple  wooden  benches,  and 
the  shoes,  mallets,  and  baskets  of  the  common 
peasants.  The  majority  have  been  preserved  in 
the  tombs.  Naturally  we  possess  actual  objects 
of  daily  use  from  Greece  and  Rome  also,  but  they 
are  rare,  and  tell  us  little  compared  with  the 
vast  corpus  of  knowledge  which  we  have  derived 
from  the  sepulchres  of  Egypt.  And  one  thing 
we  have  from  Egypt  which  is  the  most  wonderful 
of  all,  and  this  we  can  never  have  from  Greece 
and  Rome.  No  man  has  seen  the  actual  face 
and  form  of  Themistocles,  Pericles,  or  Cimon,  of 
Solon,  or  of  Socrates,  of  Alexander,  Hannibal, 
or  Augustus  ; yet  every  man  now  who  wishes 
may  gaze  upon  the  actual  bodies  of  kings  whose 
ancient  names  were  told  by  the  priests  to  the 
Father  of  History,  whose  deeds  as  they  were 
written  on  temple-walls  were  recounted  to  the 
nephew  of  Augustus,  and  whose  statues  were 
venerated  as  those  of  deities  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian.  Sesostris,  Ramses,  and  Osymandyas, 
who  were  ancient  names  to  Hellenes  and  Romans, 
and  were  actually  contemporaries  of  Greek  kings 
who  were  the  heroes  and  demi-gods  of  the 
classical  period,  lie  now  in  the  glass  cases  of 
the  Cairo  Museum.  Mycerinus,  of  whom  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  129-134)  tells  a merry  tale,  is  No.  6006 
of  our  national  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 
Their  preservation  to  the  present  day  is  due  to  the 
peculiar  burial  customs  of  their  nation,  and  was 
intended. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  Egyptian  burial 
customs  is  the  artificial  preservation  of  the  body. 
No  doubt  in  later  times  a theory  of  resurrection 
was  adopted,  according  to  which,  after  a space 
of  three  thousand  years,  the  several  parts  of  a 
man — his  ikhu,  or  spark  of  intelligence  which  had 
rejoined  the  gods,  his  ha,  or  bird-like  soul  which 
fluttered  around  the  tomb,  his  khaibit,  or  shadow, 
and  the  ka,  or  double  of  him,  which  was  born 
with  him  and  accompanied  him  on  earth  during 
life  and  in  the  tomb  during  death — rejoined  his 
sahu,  or  noble  and  venerable  mummy,  which  had 
lain  so  long  in  solitary  majesty  in  the  tomb, 
and  then  the  whole  man  rose  again  from  the 
dead.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  this  actual  man 
was  to  live  again  on  earth  as  he  had  lived 
before.  He  was  to  live  with  the  gods  rather. 
According  to  another  theory,  the  sahti  was  not 
the  actual  mummy,  but  a sort  of  spiritual  body 
which  germinated  in  the  khat,  or  corruptible 
body,  and  sprang  up  out  of  it  Just  as  the  wheat 
springs  up  out  of  the  seed  : so  the  dead  Osiris 
gave  birth  to  a new  living  Osiris.  It  was  in  this 
sahu  that  the  concomitant  parts  of  the  man 
were  re-united.  A symbol  of  this  belief  is  found 
in  many  tombs;  it  is  a figure  of  Osiris  on  his 
bier,  made  of  earth,  in  which  seed  was  sown  just 
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before  the  burial ; as  we  find  it  now,  we  see  tlie 
wlieat  which  grew  up  and  withered  in  the  dark- 
ness. The  two  dilierent  ways  of  regarding  the 
sahu  lU'obably  arose  from  two  difterent  ideas  of 
the  actual  dead  body.  In  one  aspect  it  was  a 
mere  dead  thing,  not  different  from  a dead  fish — 
the  khat  of  a man  like  the  Ichat  of  a fish — and 
was  expressed  in  the  hieroglyphic  writing  by  the 
figure  of  a dead  fish.  But  in  another  it  was  a 
fearful  and  wonderful  thing — the  sahu,  dwelling 
in  majestic  loneliness  and  silence  in  the  tomb, 
and  endued  with  marvellous  magical  powers, 
which  naturally  included  the  power  of  summoning 
back  to  it  at  will  the  departed  principles  of  life 
and  intelligence,  the  shadow,  the  heart,  and  the 
name,  ever  regarded  with  awe  by  primitive  races. 
So  the  sahu  is  represented  as  the  human  mummy 
lying  on  its  bier.  The  two  ideas  were  combined 
in  later  times  by  regarding  the  sahu  as  a spiritual 
body  (which  originally  it  was  not)  which  sprang 
from  the  khat.  The  khat  was  simply  the  profane 
name  for  a dead  body  of  any  kind.  In  the  oldest 
religion,  when  the  actual  human  mummy  was 
alluded  to,  it  was  called  the  sahu,  and  one  prayed 
to  the  gods  to  allow  the  ha  to  re-enter  the  sahu 
and  re-vivify  it,  so  that  it  could  feed  upon  the 
ofi'erings  which  its  descendants  brought  to  it.  It 
was  probably  out  of  this  idea  that  the  conception 
of  a resurrection,  whether  of  a spiritual  sahu 
or  of  the  actual  man,  grew.  The  real  origin  of 
mummification  is  to  be  found  in  a simple  desire 
to  preserve  the  dead  man  to  his  family.  In  the 
dry  soil  of  Egypt  bodies  were  found  by  experience 
not  to  decay  utterly  when  they  were  buried  in 
shallow  graves,  and  the  simple  expedient  of 
smoking  or  scorching  was  no  doubt  resorted  to 
in  order  to  stave  off  putrefaction  even  more.  How 
far  smoking  is  responsible  for  the  crouched  and 
drawn-up  position  of  the  oldest  Egy2)tian  bodies  is 
doubtful.  Real  mummification  was  not  known 
to  the  oldest  Egyptians,  but  that  it  was  introduced 
before  the  close  of  the  Neolithic  period  is  shown 
by  the  hieratic  use,  even  in  the  very  latest 
time,  of  a flint  knife  only,  in  order  to  make  the 
incision  through  which  the  entrails  were  removed. 
Herodotus  records  for  us  this  use  of  ‘ an  Ethiopian 
stone’  (see  below).  The  ancient  and  holy  stone- 
knife  alone  could  be  used  for  this  act ; the  new- 
fangled metals  were  profane.  Of  this  desire  to 
preserve  the  dead  as  long  as  possible  to  ‘ those 
on  earth  who  love  life  and  hate  death,’  in  the 
words  of  the  Egyptian  funeral-prayer,  we  may  find 
a proof  in  the  custom  of  keeping  the  mummy 
above  ground  for  a specified  period,  in  its  own 
home,  before  it  was  finally  committed  to  the 
tomb  (see  below,  p.  462). 

Wiedemann  regards  this  custom,  which  we  shall  discuss 
further  later  on,  as  a survival  of  what  he  calls  ‘secondary’ 
interment.  In  the  most  ancient  days  he  considers  that  the 
primitive  Egyptians  buried  the  body  first  in  ground  near  or 
under  the  house  till  it  had  partially  decayed,  and  then  trans- 
ferred it  to  its  final  resting-place  in  the  desert  necropolis. 
In  this  way  he  explains,  too,  the  fact  of  the  disturbed  condi- 
tion of  the  bones  in  most  of  the  Neolithic  graves,  which 
Flinders  Petrie  explains  as  due  to  a ceremonial  cannibalism. 
Wiedemann  thinks  that  the  body  was  intentionally  cut  up 
after  putrefaction  had  set  in  during  the  first  burial  in  order  to 
clean  the  bones  before  the  second  and  final  burial.  He  finds 
confirmation  of  this  view  in  many  texts  of  the  ‘Book  of  the 
Dead,’  in  which  the  cutting  oft  of  the  limbs  of  the  dead  is 
referred  to,  while  the  deceased  prays  that  his  limbs  may  be 
restored  to  him,  and  that  he  may  be  whole.  There  is  also  the 
legend  of  the  cutting  up  of  the  body  of  Osiris.  That  these 
passages  are  rightly  interpreted  as  referring  to  a primitive 
custom  of  cutting  up  the  body  is  possible.  At  Deshasha, 
Flinders  Petrie  found  definite  proof  of  dismemberment  in  some 
cases.  But  there  is  little  proof  that  the  reason  for  the  prac- 
tice is  that  advanced  by  Wiedemann.  And,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  dismemberment  was  not  so  usual  as  has  been  thought, 
for  much  of  the  disturbance  of  the  remains  in  pre-historic 
graves  is  no  doubt  due  merely  to  predatory  beasts  and  to 
wady-torrents  (sets). 

The  primitive  custom  of  burial  in  a crouched-up 
posture  gradually  gave  place,  during  the  early 


dynastic  period,  to  that  of  burial  at  full  length, 
with  which  real  mummification  is  associated.  At 
MMfim,  Flinders  Petrie  found  both  customs  exist- 
ing side  by  side  in  the  graves  of  the  age  of  the 
Illrd-IVth  Dynasty.  It  was  probably  not  till  the 
time  of  the  Vth  Dynasty,  when  Egyptian  customs 
became  crystallized  in  the  form  which  they  more 
or  less  retained  ever  afterwards,  that  the  old 
custom  of  the  Neolithic  people  finally  died  out  and 
the  burial  customs  of  the  Egyptians  took  the  final 
shape  which  we  know  so  well.  At  least  from  the 
time  of  the  Illrd  Dynasty,  prayers  were  made  for 
the  dead  in  the  ancient  form  : ‘ May  Anubis  [the 
protector  of  the  tomb  at  Abydos]  or  Osiris  [the 
Busirite  god  of  the  dead]  grant  a royal  oli'eiing : 
may  he  give  thousands  of  flesh,  fowl,  aud  every- 
thing good  and  pure  on  which  the  god  there  livetli, 
to  the  ka  of  N.,  justified  and  venerated  ’ (see  below). 
And  the  piety  of  those  ‘ on  earth  ’ erected  a grave- 
stone ‘ in  order  to  make  his  name  to  live  on  earth.’ 
This  was  as  far  as  the  Egyptians  ever  went  in  the 
direction  of  ancestor-worship.  As  has  been  shown 
in  the  art.  Ancestor-wop.ship  (Egyptian),  the 
belief  that  the  dead  man  was  absorbed  in  the  per- 
sonality of  the  great  god  of  the  dead,  Osiris — a belief 
universal  throughout  Egypt  by  the  end  of  the 
‘ Old  Kingdom  ’ — prevented  any  worship  of  him 
under  his  own  name : he  was  venerated  as  being 
himself  Osiris,  not  as  an  ancestor.  Otherwise  a 
developed  ancestor-worship  would,  no  doubt,  soon 
have  grown  up;  for  family  life  was  close  and 
affectionate  in  Egypt,  far  more  so  than  among  the 
surrounding  nations  ; and  the  names  and  figures  of 
parents,  children,  and  other  relatives  were  con- 
stantly commemorated  on  the  gravestones  of  the 
dead.  ‘ Those  living  on  earth  who  loved  life  and 
hated  death’  (ankhiu  tep  tamer  ankh  mestjctj  mat) 
were  always  full  of  sympathy  with  and  aflectiou 
for  those  who  had  gone  down  before  them  into  the 
mysterious  tomb-world,  and  to  this  is  due  the 
whole  elaborate  paraphernalia  of  Egyptian  burial. 
The  smoked  body  of  the  earliest  period  was  pro- 
vided with  a mat  on  which  to  lie  peacefully,  with 
jars  of  food  to  live  upon,  and  with  flint  weapons 
to  use  if  it  could.  For  how  did  one  know  what 
happened  to  the  venerated  sahu  in  his  tomb? 
Would  not  ka  and  ha  return  to  it,  bringing  back 
beloved  life?  That  he  who  had  been  alive  was 
now  absolutely  and  irrevocably  dead  was  as  incon- 
ceivable to  the  childlike  mind  of  the  oldest 
Egyptian  as  it  was  to  that  of  any  other  primitive 
man.  And  among  this  most  conservative  of  all 
races,  the  primitive  idea  merely  became  more 
elaborate  and  overgrown  with  ritual  as  civilization 
progressed. 

A better  means  was  devised  of  presen  ing  the 
body  in  order  that  ka,  ha,  and  ikhu  might  come 
back  to  it  and  give  it  life  and  intelligence  to  live 
upon  the  offerings  of  its  pious  friends  on  earth, 
to  go  whithersoever  it  would,  to  take  any  form 
it  pleased,  to  exercise  its  undoubtedly  magical 
powers  (was  not  death  itself  magic  ?)  for  good. 
The  easily  putrefying  entrails  and  brain  were  re- 
moved, and  the  body,  reduced  to  skin,  flesh,  and 
bone  only,  was  salted  in  natron,  filled  with  spices, 
and  carefully  bound  up,  in  order  that  decay  might 
never  come  to  it.  The  removed  jiortions  were  not 
cast  aside,  but  were  also  mummified,  and  stored 
in  four  special  jars,  which  we  call  ‘cauopic  jars,’ 
each  under  tlie  protection  of  a certain  demon,  so 
that  the  dead  man  could  have  them  at  his  need. 
And  the  shallow  grave  on  the  sand  became  for 
the  well-to-do  Egyptian  a great  sealed  tomb  in  the 
rock,  in  which  he  could  rest  with  his  body,  safe 
from  the  jirowling  jackal  or  liymna,  and  with  his 
protective  amulets  and  funerary  furniture,  often 
made  of  juecious  materials,  guarded  from  the 
imjiious  hands  of  human  robbers.  For  in  Egyi)t, 
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as  elsewhere,  lust  of  gold  drove  men  to  theft ; and 
even  in  Egypt,  the  most  pious  of  lands,  many  could 
at  all  times  be  found  who  would  brave  the  anger  of 
gods,  priests,  and  the  outraged  dead  themselves  to 
obtain  riches.  Many  tombs  were  violated  within 
a century  of  the  burial  of  their  owners,  in  spite  of 
all  the  precautions  taken  in  order  to  hide  them. 
That  of  Thothmes  IV.  was  already  violated  during 
the  troubles  of  the  reign  of  the  heretic  Iklmaten, 
and  the  royal  burial  was  ‘ restored  ’ in  the  reign  of 
Horemheb.  The  knowledge  shown  of  the  precise 
position  of  the  carefully-hidden  tombs  makes  it 
evident  that  the  thieves,  no  doubt,  came  from 
among  the  ranks  of  the  priests  and  guardians  of 
the  necropolises  themselves ; and  in  the  reign  of 
Ramses  ix.  the  scandal  had  become  so  great  that 
a royal  inquisition  into  the  robberies  of  tombs  was 
held,  which  resulted  in  the  conviction  and  punish- 
ment of  many  offenders.  But  tomb-robbery  went 
on  gaily ; the  prizes  were  worth  having  ; and  fifty 
j^ears  later  all  the  royal  mummies  at  Thebes  had 
to  be  taken  out  of  their  original  tombs  and  hidden 
in  remote  hiding-places,  where  they  remained  till 
discovered  in  our  own  time,  and  placed  in  the 
Museum  of  Cairo.  The  primitive  Egyptian,  how- 
ever, had  no  fear  of  tomb-robbers,  or  of  any  dis- 
turbance beyond  that  of  a storm-flood  which 
might  descend  from  the  hills  and  lay  his  bones 
bare  to  the  winds,  or  of  the  prowling  jackal. 
This  last  was  a very  real  danger,  and  a naive  way 
of  forestalling  it  was  devised  by  regarding  the 
magic- working  beast  who  lived  among  the  tombs 
as  their  protector  as  well  as  their  ravager,  and 
praying  to  him  to  take  care  of  the  resting-places 
of  the  dead  and  to  allow  the  offerings  of  the  living 
to  remain  in  peace,  and  himself  to  give  funerary 
offerings  of  the  very  best  (‘a  kingly  offering’),  of 
thousands  of  flesh,  fowl,  and  everything  good  and 
pure  on  which  the  god  there  (the  dead  man)  lives, 
to  the  ka  of  the  dead  man.  This  is  the  origin  of 
i\m  w&WAi'a.own  di-hetcpsuten  Anup  formula,  which 
we  have  already  quoted  (p.  459*’) — ‘May  Anubis 
(the  jackal)  give  a royal  offering,’  etc.,  which  was 
inscribed  on  every  Egyptian  gravestone,  till  Osiris 
or  another  god  took  the  place  of  Anubis,  in  which 
case,  however,  the  formula  remained  the  same. 
Anotlier  theory  has  explained  the  occurrence  of 
the  word  suten,  ‘ king,’  in  this  formula  as  referring 
to  an  actual  intervention  of  the  earthly  reigning 
king  on  behalf  of  the  dead  man.  It  is  known  that 
the  kings  often  provided  magnificent  burials  for 
favourite  courtiers  or  nobles ; but  whether  in  the 
early  period  the  monarch  was  always  expected  at 
least  to  make  offerings  vicariously  at  the  grave  of 
every  subject  is  very  doubtful. 

The  process  by  which  Anubis  lapsed  into  the 
position  of  a mere  satellite  of  Osiris,  whose  wor- 
ship as  god  of  the  dead  spread  from  Busiris  in  the 
Delta  over  the  whole  of  Egypt,  has  already  been 
traced  (see  Ancestor- worship  [Egyptian],  B). 
The  inscriptions  and  decorations  of  the  tombs, 
especially  those  of  the  royal  tombs  at  Thebes, 
exliiljit  to  us  a temporary  degeneration  of  Osiris 
liimself,  at  any  rate  at  Thebes.  During  the 
Tiieban  period  Theban  ideas  naturally  coloured 
the  lieliefs  of  the  inajority  of  Egyptians,  and  Osiris 
liad  become  largely  identified  with  Amen-Ra, 
'Die  ideas  of  Busiris,  Sakkkra,  and  Abydos  as  to 
Osiris-Sekri-Klieritamenti  had  all  become  blended 
with  the  Ifelio])oIitan  idea  of  the  dead  sun-god 
who,  .after  liis  midd.ay  glory  as  11:1,  set  as  'Turn, 
and  during  the  night  s.ailed  tiuough  the  toinli- 
world  beneath  the  e.arth  in  his  bar([uo,  attended  by 
the  souls  of  the  blessed  ; and  to  this  was  addeil  the 
identification  of  the  ram-he.aded  Amen  of  'J’hebes 
with  lla.  So  that  we  find  the  dead  Amen-R:l- 
Osiiis,  blue  in  colour  like  the  dead  Osiris  but  ram- 
headed like  Amen  and  called  by  the  mystic  name 


of  Auf,  ‘ his  limbs,’  passing,  attended  by  Isis  and 
Nephtliys,  the  companions  of  Osiris  at  Busiris, 
through  the  lower  world.  The  Theban  priests  de- 
veloped a set  of  the  ancient  systems  of  spells  and 
incantations  designed  to  protect  the  dead  man  in 
the  under  world  and  describing  his  proceedings 
there  (which  the  Egyptians  called  ‘The  Book  of 
Coming  Forth  from  the  Day,’  and  we  have  named 
‘ The  Book  of  the  Dead  ’)  into  two  ‘ books,’  entirely 
separate  from  the  ordinary  ‘ Heliopolitan  ’ and 
other  recensions  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  These 
they  called  ‘ 'The  Book  of  the  Gates,’  and  ‘ The  Book 
of  That-which-is-in-the-Underworld,’  which  are 
written  and  pictured  on  the  walls  of  the  royal 
tombs  at  Thebes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Egyptians  pictured  the  Duat,  or  Underworld,  as 
actually  beneath  the  earth.  This  arose  from  the 
fact  of  the  tomb  being  excavated  in  the  earth. 
The  houses  of  the  dead  in  the  necropolis,  the 
Kherti-neter , or  ‘divine  under-place,’  as  the  Egyp- 
tians called  it,  formed  in  their  ideas  a subter- 
ranean world  of  their  own,  in  which  the  sahus 
resided  in  awful  majesty  each  in  his  tomb,  while 
the  ghosts  could  pass  from  tomb  to  tomb  through 
the  mazes  of  the  under  world.  Later,  the  boat 
of  the  sun,  in  which  the  god  of  light  crossed 
the  heavens  by  day,  was  thought  to  pass  through 
this  dead  world  between  his  setting  and  his  rising, 
accompanied  by  the  souls  of  the  righteous.  In 
this  under-Egypt,  over  which  Osiris  presided  as 
the  mortal  king  presided  over  the  living  Egypt 
above,  and  to  which  a dead  sun  gave  illumina- 
tion as  the  living  sun  gave  light  to  living  Egypt, 
the  soul  was  supposed  by  some  to  live  very  much 
as  the  man  had  lived  on  earth  : there  were  rivers 
and  lakes  to  be  navigated  and  fields  to  be  tilled 
there,  and  the  dead  might  be  called  upon  to  do 
work  as  he  had  worked  on  earth.  But  surely 
rest  was  the  guerdon  of  a man  who  had  lived  a 
laborious  life,  so  that  with  the  dead  were  buried 
boxes  full  of  little  Osiris  figures  called  ushabtiu, 
or  ‘ answerers,’  because,  as  the  sixth  chapter  of 
the  ‘ Book  of  the  Dead  ’ inscribed  upon  many  * of 
them  said,  ‘ If  one  calleth  Osiris  at  any  time  to  do 
any  labours  which  are  to  be  done  there  in  the 
under  world,  to  plough  the  fields,  to  fill  the  canals 
with  water,  to  carry  sand  from  east  to  west, 
behold!  say,  “Here  am  I when  ye  call!”’  They 
answered  for  the  dead  man.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  these  ushabtiu  were  the  descendants  of  very 
real  ‘ answerers  ’ in  the  shape  of  dead  slaves,  who 
in  very  ancient  times  were  strangled  and  buried 
with  their  lords  in  order  to  serve  them  in  the  other 
world  as  they  had  done  in  this.  Growing  humanity 
and  culture  substituted  wooden  and  stone  slaves  for 
real  ones  ; but  it  may  be  that  the  custom  of  giving 
real  ‘ answerers  ’ was  continued  in  the  case  of 
the  kings  till  quite  a late  date.  It  may  be  even 
that  the  dead  bodies  found  lying  by  the  wooden 
boat  in  the  tomb  of  Amenhetep  ii.  (1450  B.C.)  were 
murdered  slaves.  In  the  earlier  days  of  Mentu- 
hetep  II.  (2200  B.C. ?)  priestesses  of  Hathor  who 
were  members  of  his  harem  seem  to  have  been 
killed  and  buried  in  the  precincts  of  his  tomb- 
temple  at  Deir  el-Bahari  in  order  to  accompany 
him  to  the  next  world.  And  naturally  enough  we 
find  the  bodies  of  slaves  in  the  tombs  of  the  1st 
Dynasty  kings  at  Abydos. 

Although  in  later  times  the  Egyptians  were 
certainly  more  humane  than  either  the  Greeks  or 
the  Assyrians,  it  would  be  a mistake  to  suppose 
th<at  they  h.ad  always  been  so.  In  earlier  days 
they  had  been,  like  all  semi-civilized  races,  more  or 
less  children,  and  a child  has  no  idea  of  the  sanctity 
of  life.  Certainly  the  Egyptians  had  originally  no 
conception  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life  as  distinct 
from  other  life.  'The  slaves  followed  their  masters 
1 Some  have  merely  the  inscription  ‘ Illuminate  the  Osiris  N !’ 
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to  the  tombs  as  the  food  did,  or  the  caskets,  or  tlie 
jewellery. 

In  the  tombs,  if  they  are  tombs,  of  the  kiiiys  of 
the  1st  Dynasty  at  Abydos,  we  lind  an  immense 
handohast  for  the  journey  to  the  ne.xt  world. 
There  were  stacks  of  great  vases  of  wine,  corn,  ami 
other  food,  covered  up  with  masses  of  fat  to 
preserve  the  contents,  and  corked  with  a pottery 
stopper,  which  was  protected  by  a conical  clay 
sealing,  stamped  with  the  impress  of  the  royal 
cylinder-seal.  There  were  bins  of  corn,  joints  of 
oxen,  pottery  dishes,  copper  pans,  and  other  things 
which  might  be  useful  for  the  ghostly  cuisine  of 
the  tomb.  There  were  numberless  small  objects, 
used,  no  doubt,  by  the  dead  monarch  during  life, 
which  he  would  be  pleased  to  see  again  in  the  next 
world — carved  ivory  boxes,  little  slabs  for  grinding 
eye-paint,  golden  buttons,  model  tools,  model  vases 
with  gold  tops,  ivory  and  pottery  figurines,  and 
other  ohjets  a art,  the  golden  royal  seal  of  judg- 
ment of  king  Den  in  its  ivory  casket,  and  so  forth. 
There  were  memorials  of  the  royal  victories  in 
peace  and  war,  little  ivory  plaques  with  inscriptions 
commemorating  the  founding  of  new  buildings,  the 
institution  of  new  religious  festivals  in  honour  of 
the  gods,  the  bringing  of  the  captives  of  the  royal 
bow  and  spear  to  the  palace,  and  the  discomfiture 
of  the  peoples  of  the  North-land.  All  these  things, 
which  have  done  so  much  to  re-constitute  for  us 
the  history  of  the  earliest  period  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchy,  were  placed  under  the  care  of  the  dead 
slaves  whose  bodies  were  buried  round  the  tomb- 
chamber  of  their  royal  master  at  Abydos. 

Passing  over  a space  of  two  thousand  years,  we 
see  the  burial  of  luaa  and  Tuyu,  father  and  mother 
of  Queen  Tii,  the  consort  of  Amenhetep  III.,  at 
Thebes.  Here  we  have  the  same  handohast  for 
the  next  world : beautifully  carved  chairs  and 
beds,  boxes  for  wigs  and  garments,  even  a chariot, 
besides  all  the  regular  appurtenances  of  the  dead  as 
now  prescribed  by  religion.  But  the  place  of  the 
dead  slaves  is  taken  by  the  stone  and  wooden 
ushahtiu.  All  this  funerary  pomp  and  circum- 
stance grew  up  from  the  simple  burial  of  the 
Neolithic  Egyptian  with  his  mat,  his  pots,  and  his 
flints.  What  kind  of  religious  services  were 
celebrated  at  the  grave  in  the  earliest  period  we 
do  not  know,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  contained 
the  germs  of  the  later  ritual  as  it  was  carried  out 
in  Pliaraonic  times.  The  descriptions  given  by 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus  of  the  ditt'erent  processes 
of  mummification  and  the  funeral  ceremonies  are 
well  known.  They  were  eye-witnesses  of  what 
they  describe  ; and  their  descriptions,  with  excep- 
tions in  the  case  of  Diodorus,  tally  entirely  with 
what  we  know  from  the  monuments  and  inscrip- 
tions. The  account  of  Herodotus  (ii.  85 If.)  is  as 
follows  : 

‘ When  in  a house  a man  of  any  importance  dies,  all  the  women 
in  that  house  besmear  their  heads  and  faces  with  mud,  and 
then,  leaving  the  body  in  the  house,  they  wander  about  the 
city,  and  beat  themselves,  with  their  clothes  girt  up  and  their 
breasts  exposed  ; and  all  their  relations  accompany  them.  And 
on  their  part  the  men  beat  themselves,  being  girt  up  in  like 
manner.  After  they  have  done  this,  they  carry  out  the  body  to 
be  embalmed.  There  are  those  who  are  appointed  for  this 
purpose  and  practise  this  art : these,  when  the  body  has  been 
brought  to  them,  show  to  the  bearers  wooden  models  of  dead 
men  made  exactly  like  by  painting.  And  (they  show)  the 
finest  style  (of  embalming),  which  they  say  is  His  {i.e.  Osiris’J 
whose  name  I do  not  think  it  right  to  mention  in  connexion 
with  this  matter.  And  they  show  the  second  style,  whicli  is 
inferior  and  cheaper ; and  the  third,  which  is  cheapest.  Having 
explained  them  all,  they  learn  from  them  in  what  way  they 
wish  the  body  to  be  prepared ; then  the  relations,  when  they 
have  agreed  upon  the  price,  depart ; and  the  embalmers 
remaining  in  the  workshops  thus  proceed  to  embalm  in  the 
finest  manner.  First  they  draw  out  the  brain  through  tlie 
nostrils  with  an  iron  hook,  taking  part  of  it  out  in  this  manner, 
the  rest  by  pouring  in  medicaments.  Then  with  a sharp 
Ethiopian  stone  they  make  an  incision  in  the  flank,  through 
which  they  take  out  all  the  bowels;  and,  having  cleansed  the 
interior  and  rinsed  it  with  palm-wine,  they  next  sprinkle  it 
with  pounded  incense.  Then,  having  filled  the  belly  with 


pure  myrrh  pounded,  and  cassia,  and  other  perfumes,  with  the 
exception  of  frankincense,  they  sew  it  up  again  ; and,  when 
they  have  done  this,  they  pickle  it  in  natron,  entirely  covering 
it  for  seventy  days  : longer  than  this  it  is  not  allowable  to  pickle 
it.  When  the  seventy  days  are  expired,  they  wash  the  « orpse, 
and  wrap  the  whole  body  in  bandages  of  flax  cloth,  smearing  it 
with  gum,  whi<-Ii  the  Egyptians  ordinarily  use  inst^d  of  glue. 
Then  the  relations,  having  taken  the  body  back  again,  make  a 
wooden  case  in  the  shape  of  a man,  and,  when  it  is  made,  they 
enclose  the  body  in  it;  and  thus,  having  fastened  it  up,  they 
store  it  in  a sepulchral  chamber,  setting  it  upright  against  the 
wall.  Thus  they  embalm  bodies  in  the  finest  manner. 

Those  who  desire  the  second  method,  in  order  to  avoid  great 
expense,  they  prepare  in  the  following  way : when  they  have 
charged  their  syringes  with  oil  made  from  cedar,  the3'  fill  the 
abdomen  of  the  corpse  with  it  without  making  any  incision  or 
taking  out  the  bowels,  injecting  it  at  the  fundament ; and, 
having  prevented  the  injection  from  escaping,  they  pickle  the 
body  in  natron  for  the  prescribed  number  of  days,  and  on  the 
last  day  they  let  out  from  the  abdomen  the  oil  of  cedar  which 
they  had  before  injected ; and  it  has  such  power  that  it  brings 
away  the  intestines  and  vitals  in  a state  of  dissolution,  while 
the  natron  dissolves  the  flesh,  and  nothing  of  the  body  is  left 
but  the  skin  and  bones.  When  they  have  done  this,  thej'  return 
the  body  without  any  further  operation. 

The  third  method  of  mummification  is  this,  which  is  used  only 
for  the  poorer  people : having  thoroughly  rinsed  the  abdomen 
with  a purge  (cn/p^aia),  they  pickle  it  in  natron  for  seventy 
days,  and  then  deliver  it  to  he  carried  away.’ 

Diodorus  gives  much  the  same  account ; he  adds 
that  the  lirst  method  cost  one  talent  of  silver 
(about  £150),  the  second  twenty  minse  (about  £60), 
the  third  much  less.  He  gives  additional  details 
about  the  mourning,  saying  that  during  the 
interval  between  the  death  and  the  htirial  the 
relatives  abstained  from  the  baths  and  from  wine, 
ate  the  simplest  food,  and  wore  no  fine  clothes ; 
and  also  with  regard  to  the  embalmers  themselves, 
adding  the  picturesque  detail  of  the  stoning  and 
night  of  the  2)araschistcs,  which  is  of  considerable 
religious  interest. 

He  says  (i.  91)  that,  after  the  ‘scribe’  had  made  the  mark 
on  the  body  indicating  the  place  where  the  incision  was  to  be 
made  by  the  paraschistes,  or  ‘ripper,’  the  latter  performed  his 
duty  with  the  ‘ Ethiopian  stone  ’ (as  lierodotus  says),  and  then 
immediately  fled  away,  pursued  by  a volley  of  stones  and  im- 
precations from  the  other  embalmers,  for  the  Egj-ptians  held  in 
abomination  any  person  who  wounded  or  committed  an.v  act  of 
violence  on  the  human  body.  We  can  see  that  this  reason  was 
not  quite  the  correct  one.  The  ceremonial  stoning  and  fleeing 
away  of  the  paraschistes  was,  like  his  ceremonial  use  of  the 
‘Ethiopian  stone’  for  the  performance  of  his  duty,  an  act  of 
religious  significance  : the  necessary  cutting  of  the  holy  hod.v  of 
the  Osiris  had  from  the  first  been  regarded  as  an  impious  act 
though  one  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  that  body  ; there- 
fore a religious  act  of  disapprobation  and  punishment  had  to 
be  performed,  though  doubtless  no  one  but  a fanatic  would 
really  endeavour  to  hurt  the  agent  of  necessary  impiety.  That 
the  paraschistes  was  universally  regarded  as  unclean,  however, 
is  certain  ; whether  the  actual  embalmers,  or  choachi/ta\  shared 
tliis  reputation  to  any  extent  or  not  is  uncertain.  Diodorus  says 
that  they  consorted*  freely  with  the  priests,  to  whose  low*er 
orders  tliey  in  fact  belonged,  and  were  allowed  to  enter  the 
sanctuaries.  Diodorus  also  mentions  the  practice,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  of  keeping  the  mummy  in  the  house 
after  death,  with  considerable  detail,  even  going  so  far  as  to  say 
that  tho  richer  Egyptians  kept  their  dead  in  inagnilicent 
chambers,  and  enjo^’ed  tlie  sight  of  those  who  had  been  dead 
for  several  generations.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  is  rather 
a misunderstanding  than  an  exaggeration : the  magnificent 
chambers  can  hardly  be  other  than  the  real  tombs,  in  which  the 
Egyptian  could  always,  if  ho  were  so  disposed,  see  the  sarcophagi 
which  contained  tlie  bodies  of  his  ancestors.  In  all  probabilit.v 
the  tombs  of  private  persons  were  not  entirelj’  covered  up  and 
hidden  awaj',  as  those  of  the  kings  were,  for  many  years  after 
their  deaths. 

We  have  one  instance  in  the  tomb  of  Aahmes, 
son  of  Ahana,  the  admiral  of  king  Aahmes  in  the 
war  against  tlie  Hyksos,  at  el-Kab.  In  it  we  see 
a portrait  of  his  grandson,  the  well-known  I’aheri, 
and  an  inscription  which  says  : ‘ Lo  ! here  is  the  son 
of  his  daughter,  the  director  of  the  works  of  this 
tomb  as  making  to  live  the  name  of  the  father  of 
his  mother,  the  scribe  of  the  reckonings  of  Amen, 
I’aheri,  deceased.’  From  this  we  know  that  he 
embellished  his  grandfather’s  tomb  as  well  as 
constructed  his  own,  and  we  see  that  an  inscription 
about  him  could  bo  inserted  on  the  walls  of  the 
earlier  tomb  after  his  death  even,  which  shows  that 
at  least  the  hall  of  olt'erings  in  a tomb  usually 
remained  ai-cessihle  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased 
for  generations  after  his  death.  Thus,  indeed, 
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may  the  Egyptians  well  have  felt  satisfaction  in 
seeing  the  coffins  which  contained  their  dead,  and 
have  regarded  the  dead,  to  a certain  extent,  as 
contemporaries,  as  Diodorus  says  they  did,  though 
we  know  that  they  never  looked  upon  tlie  actual 
bodies  themselves,  as  he  seems  to  think.  Yet 
that  the  dead  were  actually  kept  in  the  houses 
for  some  time  before  their  burial  seems  certain, 
and  Lucian  gives  his  personal  testimony  to  the 
fact  : rapix^ijei  6 Alyiirriov  oSros  fiivToi — \^yoi  S’ 
IStiv — ^rtpdvas  rbv  veKpbv  ^bvdenrifov  Kal  ^vp,Tr6njv  biroi-fj- 

a-aro  {de  Luctu,  § 21).  This  may  have  been  a very 
ancient  custom, — we  may  compare  the  way  in 
which  barbarian  tribes  still  preserve  the  bodies  of 
their  dead  chiefs  or  the  dried  heads  of  their  enemies, 
e.g.  the  Dayaks  of  Borneo, — but  we  have  no 
illustration  of  it  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  and 
we  cannot  doubt  that  Diodorus’  account  is  due  to 
a misunderstanding.  The  ‘storehouse’  in  which 
Herodotus  says  the  body  was  kept  (dricravpljpovffi  iv 
olK-fip,aTi  driKalip,  hrdvres  bpdbv  irpbs  Toixov  [see  above]) 
may  either  be  a place  for  the  temporary  storage  of 
the  mummy,  or  the  actual  tomb.  The  detail  as 
to  the  position  of  the  coffin  might  seem  to  point 
to  the  former  alternative,  as  the  proper  thing  for 
the  coffin  was  to  be  placed  horizontally  on  the 
ground  ; but  in  later  times  it  would  seem  that  the 
coffin  was  often  actually  placed  on  end  in  the  tomb, 
probably  to  economize  space.  Diodorus  gives  the 
same  detail  about  placing  the  coffin  on  end,  but 
says  that  this  was  done  in  a chamber  which  those 
who  had  not  private  tombs  buUt  on  to  their  houses, 
in  order  to  contain  the  mummy.  Now  it  seems 
very  probable  that  something  of  this  sort  was  done 
by  poorer  Egyptians.  Children  are  often  found 
buried  under  the  floors  of  the  ancient  houses,  and 
during  his  recent  examinations  among  the  brick 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Thebes  burnt  by  the  generals 
of  Esarhaddon  in  668  B.C.,  Legrain  found  a burial 
chamber  containing  a mummy  with  ushabtiu  of 
the  7th  century  B.c.  This  was  undoubtedly  a 
chamber  built  on  to  a house.  Perhaps  this  may 
be  the  explanation  of  Herodotus’  o’Urip.a.  Q-pKaiov, 
and  of  Diodorus’  apparent  statement  as  to  the 
retention  of  the  body  for  a long  period  above 
ground.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  body  of  a well- 
to-do  person  would  be  buried  in  a tomb  when  the 
period  of  mourning  was  over  and  the  tomb  ready, 
till  which  time  it  was,  no  doubt,  kept  in  a special 
chamber  in  the  house.  The  time  between  the 
death  and  the  actual  burial  is  given  differently  by 
different  authorities  as  from  three  to  ten  months. 
According  to  Gn  50^,  the  embalming  occupied  forty 
days,  and  the  period  of  mourning  seventy  days. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  funeral  ceremonies 
Diodorus  (i.  93)  gives  some  details  which  are  not 
borne  out  by  the  monuments,  and  are  evidently  due 
to  misunderstanding.  His  description  of  the  exag- 
gerated mourning  at  the  death  of  a king  is  pro- 
bably correct,  but  the  details  about  the  funeral 
oration  pronounced  over  the  body  by  the  priests, 
and  the  liberty  allowed  to  the  people  to  express 
their  disapproval  of  a bad  king  and  so  prevent  his 
jnoper  burial,  have  no  actual  authority  to  back 
them  up,  and  seem  highly  improbable.  Yet  we 
have  a curious  sentence  in  the  inscription  describing 
the  battle  of  Mornemphis,  in  which  Amasis  says 
that  he  gave  Apries  proper  burial,  ‘ in  order  to 
establish  him  as  a king  possessing  virtue,  for  His 
Majesty  decreed  that  the  hatred  of  the  gods 
should  be  removed  from  him’ — which  seems  to 
tally  somewhat  with  Diodorus’  statement.  Evi- 
dently a king  not  considered  to  be  neh  menkh, 
‘possessing  virtue,’  could  be  debarred  proper  burial 
as  an  (fsirian.  But  the  judge  would  doubtless  be 
a successful  rival  or  tisurper,  not  the  common 
peoide.  No  doubt  all  usurpers  had  not  always 
been  so  politic  as  Amasis  was,  and  we  know  that 
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the  bodies  of  rival  kings  were  often  torn  from  their 
tombs  and  cast  to  the  winds  by  their  enemies, 
whether  usurpers  or  ‘ usurpees  ’ : Amenmeses,  of 
the  XIXth  Dynasty,  is  an  instance  in  point. 

A funerary  ceremony  of  very  peculiar  character  which  was 
actually  carried  out  in  the  case  of  the  kings  is  not  mentioned  by 
Diodorus.  This  is  the  remarkable  ‘ Festival  of  the  End ' (Uter- 
ally,  ‘of  the  Tail‘),  or  Heb-sed.  It  would  seem  that  in  primitive 
times,  as  has  been  the  case  among  many  semi-savage  peoples,  the 
Egyptian  king  was  not  allowed  to  live  beyond  a certain  term. 
He  was  then  killed,  and  another  took  his  place  upon  the  throne, 
only  to  be  killed  himself  eventually  unless  he  died  or  was  killed 
before  his  term  had  expired.  The  term  was  one  of  thirty  years ; 
at  the  end  of  his  thirty  years’  reign  the  monarch  was  solemnly 
murdered  and  burled  with  all  pomp  and  ceremony.  But,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  human  ushabtiu  mentioned  above,  the  growing 
humanity  of  later  days,  and  doubtless  the  growing  reluctance 
of  the  kings  to  let  themselves  be  slaughtered,  brought  about  a 
compromise.  The  king  was  no  longer  killed,  but  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  the  ceremony  of  his  ‘ end  ’ were  preserved ; he  him, 
self  celebrated  his  own  funeral  ceremony,  and  performed  mystic 
ceremonies  before  his  own  image  as  Osiris  beneath  the  standard 
of  the  funerary  wolf-god  of  Siut,  Upuaut  (sometimes  called  Sedi, 
the  god  ‘ with  the  tail  ’).  At  the  same  time  his  eldest  son  or  other 
heir-apparent  was  usually  associated  with  him  on  the  throne,  so 
that  a new  king  appeared  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory.  We  have 
illustrations  of  the  ‘ Festival  of  the  End  ’ from  the  time  of  king 
Den,  or  Udimu,  of  the  1st  Dynasty ; well-known  later  repre- 
sentations of  it  are  taken  from  the  temple  of  Amenhetep  iii.  at 
Sulb  in  Nubia  and  the  ‘ Festival  Hall  ’ of  Osorkon  ii.  at  Bubastis. 
In  later  times  the  festival  lost  all  significance,  and  Ramses  ii. 
and  other  kings  celebrated  it  at  tar  shorter  intervals  than  thirty 
years.  In  the  old  days,  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  Middle 
Kingdom,  so  far  did  the  pretence  of  killing  and  burying  the  old 
king  go,  that  very  probably  an  actual  Heb-sed  tomb  was  made 
for  his  supposed  dead  body,  a statue  which  was  ferried  over  the 
river  and  carried  in  procession  to  the  sed-temple  and  tomb.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  funerary  temple  of  king  Mentuhetep  Neb- 
hetep-Ra,  of  the  Xlth  Dj'nasty,  discovered  by  NaviUe  and  the 
present  writer  at  Deir  el-Bahari  in  1903,  is  in  reality  a h^b-sed 
temple : the  great  hypogaeurn  beneath  its  western  haU,  which 
they  called  a ‘ ia-sanctuary ’ or  a ‘cenotaph,’  may  then,  if  it  is 
not  the  actual  tomb,  be  the  heb-sed  tomb  of  the  king,  and  the 
neighbouring  tomb  called  the  Bab-el-Hosdn  may  be  the  lieb-sed 
tomb  of  another  king  of  the  dynasty. 

Connected  with  Diodorus’  statement  as  to  the 
popular  judgment  of  the  virtue  of  a deceased  king 
is  his  remarkable  description  of  the  carrying  of 
the  body  of  every  man  to  a certain  lake,  where  it 
was  judged  by  forty  judges,  before  whom  any  one 
could  make  accusations  against  the  dead  man  : if 
these  were  substantiated,  he  was  adjudged  un- 
worthy of  proper  burial ; if  not,  his  traducers  were 
heavily  mulcted,  and  his  body  was  placed  in  a 
baris,  or  boat,  and  ferried  across  the  lake  to  the 
place  of  burial.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
nothing  of  this  kind  actually  took  place,  and  that 
Diodorus  or  his  informants  were  misled  into  think- 
ing that  the  judgment  of  the  dead  man  by  Osiris 
and  his  forty-two  assessors  happened  upon  earth 
instead  of  in  the  next  world : the  lake  and  the 
boat  are  equally  taken  from  the  pictures  of  the 
‘ Book  of  the  Dead.’  A full  description  of  what  is 
known  to  us  from  Egyptian  sources  as  to  the  real 
proceedings  at  the  funeral  of  an  Egyptian  of  high 
rank  will  be  found  in  Wallis  Budge’s  book  The 
Mummy,  p.  153  ff.  This  account  is  based  largely 
upon  the  evidence  of  the  well-known  ‘ Papyrus  of 
Ani,’  in  the  British  Museum. 

In  accordance  with  Egyptian  conservatism  in 
religious  matters,  the  bier  and  the  various  chests 
containing  canopic  jars,  etc.,  which  were  borne  to 
the  tomb,  were  not  till  a comparatively  late  period 
placed  upon  wheels.  The  ancient  sledge-runners 
of  the  days  before  the  invention  of  the  wheel  were 
still  used  when  the  funerary  rites  were  elaborated, 
and,  when,  at  a later  period,  wheeled  carriages 
were  introduced  for  the  funerary  procession,  the 
old  sledge-runners  were  still  preserved,  and  the 
wheels  were  placed  beneath  them.  Oxen  were 
used  to  drag  the  carriages  to  the  tomb.  The  chief 
priestly  participants  in  the  procession  and  in  the 
rites  performed  at  the  tomb  were  the  kher-heb,  or 
‘ cantor,’  as  the  word  is  sometimes  translated,  the 
sem  or  setem,  and  the  an-mut-f.  The  kher-heb 
seems  to  have  acted  as  a sort  of  general  director  of 
the  funeral ; he  was  often  a relative  of  the  deceased. 
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He  read  the  appointed  prayers  and  mells.  The 
function  of  the  an-mut-f  is  not  clear.  He  seems  to 
have  represented  the  god  Osiris,  and  walked  in  the 
procession,  bearing  the  crook  and  flail,  the  emblems 
of  the  god.  The  sem  had  very  peculiar  duties. 
On  the  night  before  final  burial,  after  the  pro- 
cession, he  proceeded  to  the  tomb,  and  there  laid 
himself  down  to  sleep,  covered  with  the  mystic 
cow-skin,  before  the  upright  coffin  containing  the 
mummy.  During  his  sleep  he  was  supposed  to 
‘see  all  the  transformations  of  the  god,^  i.e.  the 
dead  man,  in  the  next  world.  In  the  morning 
three  persons  preceded  the  procession  and  solemnly 
aroused  the  sem,  who  then  took  part  with  the 
kher-heb  in  a sort  of  antiphonal  service,  in  which 
the  two  took  the  parts  of  Horus  and  Isis,  that 
of  Osiris  probably  being  taken  by  the  an-mut-f. 
Finally  the  sem  donned  the  skin  of  a leopard,  and 
performed  the  very  important  ceremony  of  the 
‘ Opening  of  the  Mouth  and  Eyes,’  in  order  that  the 
dead  man  might  be  able  to  see  and  eat  the  offerings 
brought  to  him.  The  ‘ opening  ’ was  performed  by 
touching  the  mouth  and  eyes  of  the  mummy  with 
a model  adze  or  chi.sel  of  antique  form.  The 
ordinary  ceremonies  of  offering  at  the  grave  were 
performed  by  the  hen-lea,  or  ‘ servant  of  the  ghost,’ 
m the  case  of  a private  person  a near  relative,  in 
that  of  the  king  a regularly  appointed  priest. 
The  funerary  chapels  of  the  kings  had  broad  lands 
assigned  to  them  for  their  maintenance,  and  in  the 
time  of  the  XIXth  Dynasty  developed  into  huge 
temples,  of  which  the  Ramesseum  and  Medinet 
Habu  at  Thebes  are  examples.  These,  like  the 
royal  tombs,  were  decorated  with  funerary  sub- 
jects taken  from  the  Theban  ‘ Books  of  the  tinder 
World,’  already  mentioned ; but  in  the  royal 
temples  scenes  of  the  ordinary  life  of  the  monarch 
were  also  introduced.  The  private  tombs  are 
almost  exclusively  decorated  with  such  scenes,  as 
they  had  been  in  earlier  days. 

An  interesting  circumstance  in  connexion  with 
the  funerary  chapels  and  tombs  may  be  mentioned 
here.  Since  Osiris  had  become,  in  succession  to 
Anubis,  pre-eminently  the  god  of  Abydos,  the 
necropolis  of  that  place  became,  so  to  speak,  the 
metropolis  of  the  under  world,  to  which  all  gliosts 
who  were  not  its  rightful  citizens  would  come  from 
afar  to  pay  their  court  to  their  ruler.  So  the  man  of 
substance  would  have  a monumental  tablet  put  up 
to  himself  at  Abydos  as  a sort  oipied-A-terre,  even 
if  he  could  not  actually  be  buried  there  ; wliile  for 
the  king,  who,  for  reasons  chiefly  connected  with 
local  patriotism,  was  buried  near  the  city  of  his 
earthly  abode,  a second  tomb  would  be  erected,  a 
stately  mansion  in  the  city  of  Osiris,  in  which  his 
ghost  could  reside  when  it  came  to  Abydos.  We 
know  that  both  Senusret  III.  and  Aahmes  I.  had 
second  tombs,  which  they  never  occupied,  made 
for  them  at  Abydos;  queen  Teta-shera,  grand- 
mother of  Aahmes,  had  an  imitation  pyramid 
made  for  her  there  by  her  grandson  (see  Ancestok- 
WORSHIP  [Egyptian],  B) ; and  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  so-called  royal  ‘ tombs  ’ of  the 
kings  of  the  1st  Dynasty,  tlie  contents  of  which  have 
already  been  described,  were  in  reality  cenotaphs 
also,  the  monarchs  being  buried  elsewhere.  And 
Seti  I.  and  Ramses  li.  had  funerary  chapels  at 
Abydos,  which,  as  at  Thebes,  are  large  temples. 

From  this  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  spite  of 
the  conservatism  of  the  Egyptians,  especially  in 
such  matters  as  these,  considerable  development 
and  alteration  took  place  in  their  burial  customs 
and  cult  of  the  dead  during  the  course  of  centuries. 
A difference  is  noticeable  between  the  appurten- 
ances of  the  mummy  under  the  Old  and  Middle 
Kingdoms  and  under  the  New  Kingdom.  In  the 
earlier  period  ushahtiu  of  the  conventional  type 
were  rare,  but  wooden  models  of  boats  and  boat- 


men, butchers  and  bakers  at  work,  field-labourers, 
soldiers,  women  cariy-ing  baskets,  and  other  figures 
of  the  same  kind,  which  were  all  ushahtiu,  were 
de  rigueur.  Under  the  New  Kingdom  these  all 
disai>pear,  with  the  excepition  of  an  oeca-sional 
boat,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  the  boxes  of  con- 
ventional usluihtiu  in  the  form  of  a mummy  hold- 
ing two  hoes  for  agricultural  work  in  the  next 
world,  and  by  a much  greater  number  of  amulets 
than  had  been  usual  before.  Chief  among  these 
were  the  ‘pectoral’  and  the  ‘ heart-scarab,’ often 
combined  in  one,  and  inscribed  with  a certain 
chapter  of  the  ‘ Book  of  the  Dead.*’  The  ordinary 
small  scarab  is,  of  course,  constantly  found,  but  was 
quite  as  much  an  amulet  of  the  living  as  of  the 
dead.  As  a matter  of  fact  it  is  commoner  as  an 
amulet  of  the  dead  under  the  Middle  Kingdom 
than  under  the  New  Kingdom.  The  names  of 
dead  persons  are  constantly  commemorated  on 
scarabs  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  very  rarely  on 
those  of  the  later  period,  except  during  the  Saite 
archaistic  revival.  It  must  be  remembered  that, 
although  the  idea  of  the  design  or  inscription  on 
the  base  of  a scarab  was  originally  derived  from 
the  inscription  of  a seal,  and  although  actual 
scarabs  were  often  used  as  seals,  yet  the  scarab 
itself  was  always  an  amulet,  typifying  ‘ coming 
into  being  ’ or  ‘ re-birth,’  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  ‘ members  ’ of  a man  would  ultimately 
re-unite  in  a new  life. 

From  the  time  of  the  Theban  domination  on- 
wards, papyri  containing  chapters  of  the  ‘ Book  of 
the  Dead  ^were  always  buried  with  the  mummy,  so 
that  he  could  have  with  him  his  guide  to  the  next 
world  and  its  dangers.  In  earlier  times  this  was 
not  done  ; only  in  the  case  of  kings  were  the  older 
series  of  spells,  out  of  which  ‘ The  Book  of  Coming 
Forth  from  the  Day  ’ developed,  inscribed  upon  the 
walls  of  their  tombs.  These  are  known  to  us  as  the 
‘ Pyramid  Texts,’  and  they  are  a most  interesting 
monument  of  the  archaic  stage  of  the  Egyptian 
language.  Later  such  kings,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  the  spells  of  ‘The  Book  of  the  Gates’  and 
‘ The  Book  of  That-which-is-in-the-Underworld  ’ 
similarly  painted  on  the  walls  of  their  tombs. 
The  style  of  nuimmitieation  and  of  the  coffin  varied 
at  different  periods : the  great  rectangular  coffins 
and  sarcophagi  of  the  early  period  are  verj"  difl'er- 
ent  from  the  gaily  painted  cartonnage  coverings 
and  cottins  in  the  human  shape  which  were  usual 
in  later  days.  Later  still  a casket-like  form  was 
again  preferred,  and  in  the  Roman  period  painted 
portraits  of  the  dead,  either  on  flat  panels  or 
modelled  in  plaster  in  the  round,  were  inserted 
in  the  coffins.  The  ushahtiu,  which  from  the 
XIXth  to  the  XXlTnd  Dynasty  often  repre- 
sented the  deceased  in  his  habit  as  he  lived, 
not  as  a mummy,  in  later  days  reverted  to  the 
mummy-form,  till  in  early  Ptolemaic  days  their 
use  was  practically  abandoned.  One  of  the  latest 
known  (now  in  the  British  Museum)  is  of  the 
Roman  period : it  is  of  faience,  but  very  laide 
in  style,  and  bears  in  Greek  letters  the  simple 
inscription  Surijp  yadrjjs  — ‘ Soter,  a sailor.’  By 
this  time  the  Egyptian  mummies  and  funerary 
ceremonies  had  become  the  theme  of  the  half- 
derisive  wonder  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  in- 
deed we  need  hardly  be  surprised  at  the  derision,  for 
the  whole  spirit  and  practice  of  the  ancient  rites 
had  degenerated  utterly  and  they  became  mere 
ridiculous  exhibitions,  while  the  ideas  which  they 
were  supposed  to  express  became  the  sources  of 
religious  charlatanism  and  more  or  less  humbug- 
ging ‘philosophies.’  So  Egypt  ‘expired,  a driveller 
and  a show.’ 

Litkratcrk. — Generally,  E.  A.  W.  Budgre,  T/ic  Hook  of  the 
Dead,  I.ondon,  1S98,  The  Jigi/ptinn  Heaven  and  Hell,  do.  llUHi, 
The  Mummy,  Cnnibridge,  189S ; A.  Ennan,  Hijyptian  Religion, 
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London,  1907 ; A.  Wiedemann,  Rel.  of  tlie  Anc.  Egyptians, 
do.  1897.  On  the  burial  customs  of  tlie  Neolithic  period  : 
Wiedemann  in  J.  de  Morgan,  liecherches  sur  les  origines  de 
VEgvpte,  vol.  ii.  ‘ Ethnographia  pr(5historique,’  Paris,  1897,  ch. 
V. ; D.  Randall-Maciver  and  A.  C.  Mace,  El  Amrah  and 
Abydos,  189'J-lOOl,  London,  1902;  and  G.  A.  Reisner,  Early 
Dynastic  Cemeteries  of  Naga  ed-Vcr,  do.  1908.  On  the  royal 
‘burials’  of  the  1st  Dynasty  at  Abydos,  and  the  ideas  of  the 
future  state  connected  with  them,  see  L.  W.  King  and  H.  R. 
Hall,  Egypt  and  Western  Asia  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Discov- 
eries, London,  1907,  p.  58  ff.  On  the  temple  of  Mentuhetep  iii. 
at  Deir  el-Bahari,  E.  Naville,  H.  R.  Hall,  and  E.  R.  Ayrton, 
'The  Eleventh  Dynasty  Temple  at  Deir-el-Bahari,\>t.  i.,  London, 
1907;  and  King-Hall,  op.  cit.  p.  320ff.  On  the  burial  of  luaa 
and  Tuyu,  see  T.  M.  Davis,  The  Tomb  of  louiya  and  Touiyou, 
London,  1907.  H.  R.  HALL. 

DEATH  AND  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  DEAD 

(Europe,  Pre-historic). — i.  Palaeolithic  period. — 
Owing  to  the  negative  evidence  of  archaeological 
researches,  there  are  no  data  with  which  to  combat 
the  supposition  that  during  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  evolution  of  humanity  little  or  no  attention 
was  paid  to  the  disposal  of  the  dead,  the  deceased 
members  of  a family  or  community  being  simply 
abandoned  by  the  way,  like  tliose  of  the  lower 
animals.  Nor  is  it  known  in  what  precise  phase 
of  social  culture  the  custom  of  burial  became  re- 
cognized as  a sacred  duty  of  the  survivors,  for  it 
is  still  a debatable  problem  among  archmologists 
whether  the  reindeer  hunters  of  the  Palaeolithic 
period,  who  frequented  the  caves  and  rock-shelters 
of  the  Dordogne  and  other  parts  of  Western  Europe, 
were  in  the  habit  of  systematically  burying  their 
dead.  The  few  human  remains  hitherto  encoun- 
tered in  the  debris  of  these  inhabited  sites, 
which  are  accepted  without  cavil  as  belonging  to 
the  people  of  that  period,  are  held  by  some  archae- 
ologists to  be  those  of  persons  who  had  been  ac- 
cidentally killed  by  the  fall  of  materials  from 
overhanging  rocks,  and  their  skeletons  are  now 
occasionally  met  with  under  circumstances  which 
clearly  establish  the  above  sequence  of  events. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  which  show  from  in- 
herent evidence  that  they  had  been  intentionally 
deposited  in  the  Palaeolithic  debris  and  attended 
with  sepulchral  rites  are  still  regarded  by  some 
anthropologists  as  interments  of  later  times.  The 
three  well-known  skeletons  found  in  the  rock- 
shelter  of  Cro-Magnon  have  long  been  regarded 
as  representing  the  people  of  the  later  Palaeolithic 
period ; but,  as  they  were  lying  on  the  surface  of 
the  culture  strata  of  the  shelter,  in  a small  open 
space  between  it  and  the  roof  which  only  became 
covered  up  by  a subsequent  talus,  they  are  now 
often  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Neolithic  period. 

That  Neolithic  people  were  in  the  habit  of 
burying  their  dead  in  caves  formerly  inhabited  by 
Palaeolithic  races  has  been  frequently  noticed  and 
recorded  by  explorers.  Thus,  in  the  upper  strata 
of  the  d6bris  in  the  Schweizersbild  rock-shelter,  a 
Neolithic  civilization  was  attested,  not  only  by 
a characteristic  assortment  of  relics,  but  also  by  the 
fact  that  the  shelter  had  been  latterly  made  use  of 
as  a cemetery  which  contained  no  fewer  than  22 
interments.  The  graves  were  dug  into  the  under- 
lying Palaeolithic  deposits,  and  ten  of  them  con- 
tained the  remains  of  children,  as  well  as  those  of 
adults.  Fourteen  adult  skeletons  reported  on  by 
Kollmann  belonged  to  two  very  dilierent  races,  one 
of  a fair  size  (5  ft.  3 in. ),  and  the  other  so  small 
as  to  be  characterized  as  a race  of  pygmies.  Dr. 
Niiesch,  the  explorer  of  this  rock-shelter,  thought 
that  man  in  the  Neolithic  time  visited  it  only  for  the 
purpose  of  burying,  or  perhaps  cremating,  the  dead 
— an  idea  suggested  to  him  by  the  large  quantity 
of  ashes  in  the  upper  strata.  1 1 would  appear,  from 
the  facts  disclo.sed  during  the  exploration  of  this 
early  inhabited  site,  that  there  had  been  no  dis- 
continuity in  the  human  habitation  of  this  part 
of  Switzerland  since  the  reindeer  hunters  made 


this  rock-shelter  their  rendezvous  up  to  the  Bronze 
Age ; but  no  evidence  of  systematic  burial  had 
been  detected  till  the  true  forest  fauna  of  the 
Neolithic  period  had  taken  possession  of  the  land 
(Neuii  Denkbxhriften  dev  allf/cm.  schweizerischeti 
Gasellschaft  fur  dia  rjesantuden  Naturwisseii- 
scliaftan,  vol.  xxxv.). 

The  celebrated  station  of  Solutre  (Sa6ne-et- 
Loire),  which  has  given  its  name  to  one  of  the 
intermediate  phases  of  Palmolithie  civilization  in 
de  Mortillet’s  classification,  had  also  been  subse- 
quently utilized  as  a cemetery  up  to,  if  not  beyond, 
Roman  times ; but,  although  some  of  the  graves 
were  clearly  shown  by  their  contents  to  he  of 
greater  antiquity  than  others,  it  was  impossible 
to  assign  any  of  them  with  certainty  to  the 
Solutr6en  period.  Moreover,  the  cephalic  indices 
of  18  crania  submitted  to  Broca  varied  from  68 ’34 
to  88 ’26 — an  extent  of  variability  which  could  be 
better  accounted  for  by  a post-  than  by  a pre- 
Neolithic  population. 

Palwolithic  burials. — Formerly  it  was  commonly 
held  among  anthropologists  that  the  Palmolithie 
people  had  no  religion.  But  a fresh  examination 
of  old  materials  and  some  more  recent  discoveries 
supply  data  which  modify  this  deduction,  if,  indeed, 
they  do  not  prove  the  contrary.  It  is  difficult  to 
epitomize  the  facts  and  arguments  thus  raised,  but 
the  effort  must  be  made,  as  otherwise  our  evidence 
would  resolve  itself  into  a series  of  bare  assertions. 

The  sepulchral  phenomena  associated  with  some 
of  the  human  skeletons  disinterred  in  the  Mentone 
caves  (Balzi-Rossi),  notably  those  known  under  the 
names  of  Barma  Grande  and  La  Grotte  des  Enfants, 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  bodies  had  heen  intention- 
ally buried  with  their  personal  ornaments,  coiffures, 
necklets,  pendants,  etc.,  made  of  perforated  shells, 
teeth,  fish  vertebrse,  pieces  of  ivory,  etc.  Among 
the  grave-goods  discovered  along  with  some  of  these 
skeletons,  were  one  or  two  well-formed  implements 
of  flint,  which  difl'ered  from  those  met  with  in  the 
surrounding  matrix  in  being  made  of  large  flakes 
of  foreign  material,  and  showing  a style  of  work- 
manship more  akin  to  the  Neolithic  period.  The 
discovery  of  two  skeletons,  of  a negroid  type,  in 
the  Grotte  des  Enfants,  which  Verneau  describes 
as  belonging  to  a new  race,  intermediate  between 
those  of  Neanderthal  and  Cro-Magnon,  marks  an 
important  addition  to  human  palaeontology. 

The  Chancelade  skeleton,  found  in  the  small 
rock-shelter  of  Raymonden  (Dordogne)  and  de- 
scribed as  that  of  a man  of  about  60  years  of  age, 
lay  at  a depth  of  5 ft.  from  the  surface,  in 
Magdalenien  debris,  on  the  left  side,  with  the 
hands  and  knees  strongly  bent  towards  the  face. 

E Homme  tcrasi  de  Laugerie  Basse  (Dordogne) 
is  here  noted,  because  the  evidence  is  conclusive 
that  during  life  this  individual  had  been  crushed, 
probably  while  asleep,  by  a fall  of  rock  from  the 
roof,  and  that  consequently  the  victim  must  have 
been  contemporary  with  the  Magdalenien  dhbris  in 
which  he  reposed.  He  lay  on  his  side,  with  the 
knees  bent  upwards  in  front  of  the  breast,  and 
appeared  to  have  been  adorned  with  a series  of 
shells  distributed  symmetrically  on  different  parts 
of  his  person.  The  corner  of  a great  stone,  part 
of  a fallen  mass,  lay  across  his  spine,  and  doubtless 
had  caused  his  death,  as  the  underlying  bones  were 
crushed. 

A remarkable  contrast  to  the  skeletons  of 
Chancelade  and  Laugerie  Basse  is  that  recently 
found  in  a small  grotto  at  La  Chapelle-aux-Saints 
(Corr^ze). 

It  is  described  as  that  of  an  aged  man,  about  6 ft.  3 in.  in 
height,  who  had  been  buried  in  a prepared  grave  beneath 
a bed  of  undisturbed  Moustirien  diliris,  12  to  16  in.  thick. 
The  grave  measured  4 ft.  8 in.  in  length,  3 ft.  3 in.  in  breadth, 
and  1 toot  in  deptli.  The  body  lay  on  the  back,  with  the  legs 
bent  upwards,  the  right  hand  hexed  under  the  head,  and  the 
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left  extended.  Around  the  body  were  bones  of  various  animals 
broken  for  their  marrow,  to^^ether  with  a few  flint  scrapers 
and  bone  pointers — supposed  to  have  been  the  remains  of  a 
funeral  feast  {L' Anthropologies  xix.  619). 

Another  skeleton,  which  has  a striking  resem- 
blance to  that  just  described,  was  recently  found 
in  the  under  strata  of  the  rock-shelter  of  Le 
Moustier,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Vezere. 

It  is  described  as  having  been  buried  intentionally  in  the 
attitude  of  sleep,  beneath  undisturbed  strata  of  MousWrien 
age.  The  right  arm  was  folded  under  the  head,  and  the 
left  extended.  Near  the  left  hand  lay  a pointed  flint  implement 
of  the  eoup-de-poing  type  (6i  in.  long),  and  a little  further 
on  a flint  scraper.  The  cranium  is  described  as  having  the 
osteological  characters  of  the  Neanderthal  and  Spy  skulls. 
The  face  was  strongly  prognathic,  and  there  was  no  chin.  The 
skeleton  was  that  of  a young  man,  about  4 ft.  10  in.  in  height, 
whose  wisdom  teeth  had  not  yet  been  fully  developed.  Bones 
of  various  animals,  some  of  them  being  described  as  partially 
calcined,  were  close  to  the  body.  Both  the  discoverers  and 
Dr.  Klaatsch,  who  examined  this  skeleton,  formed  the  opinion 
that  it  had  been  intentionally  buried  with  sepulchral  rites 
(ZE,  1909,  p.  637). 

A further  discovery  of  a portion  of  a human 
skull  has  been  announced,  at  a place  called 
Combe-Capelle,  near  the  town  of  Montferraiid- 
du-P6rigord  (Dordogne).  From  its  osseous  char- 
acters and  associated  relics  this  individual  is 
regarded  as  occupying  a chronological  horizon 
intermediate  between  the  Mousterien  and  Mag- 
dal6nien  periods. 

It  is  a fact  of  some  significance  that  all  the 
races  hitherto  recognized  as  coming  within 
the  Palaeolithic  range  of  Western  Europe  are 
dolichocephalic,  and  that  brachycephalic  skulls 
are  rarely  found  outside  Neolithic  burials,  and 
then  only  in  deposits  of  the  transition  period,  to 
which  reference  will  now  be  made. 

2,  Transition  period. — Outside  the  haunts  of 
these  highly  skilled  hunters,  artists,  and  workers 
in  stone  and  bone,  there  existed,  in  certain  parts 
of  Europe,  other  communities,  probably  emanating 
from  the  same  stock,  who,  owing  to  the  exigencies 
of  a changing  climate  and  the  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  wild  animals  from  the  phains,  began 
to  exploit  new  sources  of  food,  which,  in  the  course 
of  time,  caused  a considerable  divergence  in  their 
domestic  economy.  Thus,  while  the  Chell6en  and 
Moust6rien  culture  relics  can  be  more  or  less 
paralleled  throughout  the  whole  of  Southern 
Europe,  the  artistic  phases  of  the  later  civilization 
of  the  reindeer  hunters  are  not  forthcoming  be- 
yond a limited  area,  mostly  in  Southern  France. 
Implements  of  Mousterien  types  have  been  found 
in  the  Mentone  caves,  but  not  a trace  of  the 
relics  characteristic  of  the  Magdaienien  stations  of 
France ; and  yet  both  sets  of  cave-dwellers  may 
have  been  contemporary. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
investigation  of  the  ‘ kitchen  middens  ’ of  Mugem, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  was  the  discovery  of 
upwards  of  a hundred  interments  at  various  depths 
in  the  shell-mounds ; but  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  special  grave-goods  had  been  associated  with 
them. 

From  the  data  at  our  disposal  the  point  of  most 
importance  to  the  present  inquiry  is  that  the 
recently  discovered  skeletons  at  Moustier  and 
Chapelle  - aux  - Saints,  which  undoubtedly  were 
survivals  of  the  earlier  types  of  humanity,  appear 
to  have  been  interred  with  sepulchral  rites,  so 
circumstantially  carried  out  as  to  suggest  that 
they  were  founded  on  an  already  established  cult 
of  the  dead.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  can- 
not be  gainsaid  that,  during  the  Neolitliic  civi- 
lization, there  is  unmistakable  evidence  to  show 
that  the  disposal  of  the  dead  had  become  a .sacred 
obligation  on  the  surviving  relatives  and  friends. 
By  this  time  the  sepulchral  materials  are  over- 
wlielmingly  conclusive  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
that  religiosity  and  a belief  m a future  life  were 
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the  dominating  factors  in  the  social  organizations 
of  the  period. 

3.  Neolithic  period. — During  the  Neolithic 
period  the  cult  of  the  dead  prevalent  among  the 
peoples  of  Western  Europe  was  tire  outcome  of 
psychological  ideas  which  linked  human  aflairs 
with  the  souls  of  men,  animals,  and  thing.s  in 
the  spirit  world.  The  writer  agrees  with  the 
animistic  theory  of  Tylor,  which  represents  man 
as  first  attaining  to  the  idea  of  spirit  by  reflexion 
on  various  physical,  psychological,  and  psychical 
experiences,  such  as  sleep,  dreams,  trances,  shadows, 
hallucinations,  breath,  and  death,  and  so  gradually 
extending  the  conception  of  soul  or  ghost  till  ail 
Nature  is  peopled  with  spirits.  However  this 
may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  religion 
of  these  pre-historic  peoples,  as  disclosed  by  their 
sei)ulchral  remains,  involved  a belief  in  inter- 
communications between  mankind  and  the  super- 
natural world.  When  a prominent  man  died,  his 
weapons,  ornaments,  and  other  cherished  objects 
were  placed  in  the  tomb  along  with  suitable  viands 
for  his  supposed  journey  to  the  Unseen  Woihl ; 
and,  indeed,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  in 
some  instances  his  favourite  wives,  slaves,  and 
pet  animals  were  sacrificed,  and  buried  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  mound.  The  selected  grave-goods 
were  appropriate  to  the  standing  and  tastes  of  the 
individual,  so  much  so  that  on  this  ground  alone 
the  graves  of  distinguished  men,  women,  and 
children  are  readily  recognizable.  Such  facts 
undoubtedly  suggest  that  the  people  of  those 
times  did  not  regard  life  beyond  the  grave  as 
differing  widely  from  that  on  earth.  To  them 
death  was  the  portal  to  the  community  of  de- 
parted heroes  and  friends,  to  which  they  looked 
forward,  across  the  span  of  human  life,  with  hope- 
ful anticipation  of  a more  perfect  state  of  exist- 
ence. Hence  the  abodes  of  the  dead  were 
considered  of  greater  importance  than  those  of 
the  living.  Constructed  of  the  most  durable 
materials,  and  generally  placed  on  a commanding 
eminence  so  as  to  be  seen  from  afar,  the  tomb 
became  an  enduring  memorial  for  many  genera- 
tions, till  eventually  its  actual  purpose  and 
meaning  became  lost  amidst  the  changing  vistiis 
of  succeeding  ages.  One  of  the  most  common 
and  effective  metliods  of  perpetuating  the  memory 
of  the  dead  was  by  rearing  a mound  of  stones  or 
earth  over  the  grave.  To  this  custom  we  owe 
some  of  the  grandest  monuments  in  the  world's 
history — the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  tojies  and 
dagohns  of  India,  the  mighty  mounds  of  Silbury 
and  New  Grange,  the  megalithic  circles  of  Stone- 
henge and  Avebury,  togetlier  with  the  mimlK>rless 
rude  stone  monuments  known  as  dolmens,  crom- 
lechs, menhirs,  etc.,  scattered  along  the  western 
coasts  of  Europe  and  extending  into  Africa. 
To  comprehend  fully  the  motives  which  underlay 
the  construction  of  ancient  sepulchral  monuments, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  not  only  their 
structural  peculiarities  and  contents,  but  also  their 
surface  accessaries,  such  as  stone  circles,  cairns, 
mounds,  menhirs,  earthen  ditches,  etc.  Although 
a strong  family  likeness  permeates  the  whole  series 
in  Western  Europe,  they  differ  so  widely  in 
certain  districts  that  to  deal  with  their  local 
peculiarities  and  distribution  alone  would  entail 
■at  least  as  many  cha})ters  as  the  number  of 
countries  within  that  area.  Then  the  attentions 
paid  to  the  dead  before,  at,  and  subseiiuent  to, 
the  burial  disclose  a wide  field  of  speculative 
research,  involving  the  foundations  of  religion, 
ancestor-worship,  ami  general  cull'  of  the  dead. 

(1)  Inhuviatlo)!,  and  rrciiiafioii,  — Pre-historic 
sepulchres  vary  so  much  in  form,  structure,  posi- 
tion, .and  contents  that  to  make  a systematic, 
classification  of  them  on  the  lines  of  their  chvono- 
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logical  development  is  almost  an  impossibility. 
One  special  element  ■which  complicates  such  an 
inquiry  was  the  custom  of  cremating  the  dead, 
which  apipears  to  have  originated  in  Eastern  lands, 
and  to  have  sp)read  westwards,  reaching  the  British 
Isles  towards  the  close  of  the  Stone  Age.  This 
practice,  of  course,  introduced  various  innovations 
on  the  sepulchral  customs  previously  in  vogue. 
Burial  by  inhumation,  which,  according  to  Green- 
well,  was  much  more  common  in  the  Yorkshire 
Wolds,  is  thus  described  by  that  veteran  ex- 
jilorer : 

‘ It  [the  unburnt  body]  is  almost  always  found  to  have  been 
laid  upon  the  side,  in  a contracted  position,  that  is,  with  the 
knees  drawn  up  towards  the  head,  which  is  generally  more  or 
less  bent  forward : the  back,  however,  is  sometimes  quite 
straight.  So  invariable  is  this  rule,  that  out  of  301  burials  of 
unburnt  bodies,  which  I have  examined  in  the  barrows  of  the 
Wolds,  I have  only  met  with  four  instances  where  the  body 
had  been  laid  at  full  length  ’ (^British  Barrows,  p.  22).  ‘ In 
most  cases  there  is  nothing  to  protect  the  body  against  the 
pressure  of  the  overlying  soil,  but  now  and  then  a few  large 
blocks  of  flint  or  thin  slabs  of  chalk  have  been  placed  round  it, 
thus  forming  a kind  of  rude  covering' ; and  from  the  appearance 
of  the  earth  immediately  in  contact  with  the  bones,  it  would 
seem  that  turfs  had  sometimes  been  laid  over  the  corpse’ 
(ib.  p.  13). 

On  the  other  hand,  Avhen  the  body  was  cremated, 
the  incinerated  remains  were  carefully  collected 
and  usually  placed  in  an  urn,  and  then  buried. 
When  no  urn  was  used,  the  remains  were  laid  in 
a little  heap,  either  in  the  grave,  over  which  a 
mound  was  subsequently  raised,  or  in  a hole  in 
earth  already  consecrated  to  the  dead,  such  as  a 
former  barrow.  The  corpse,  thus  reduced  to  a 
few  handfuls  of  ashes  and  burnt  bones,  required 
no  great  space  for  its  preservation  either  in  a 
public  cemetery  or  in  a family  hurying-ground. 
Hence  sprang  up  a tendency  to  diminish  the  size 
of  the  grave,  and  thus  megalithic  chambers  gave 
place  to  short  stone  cists  containing  the  body 
placed  in  a contracted  position. 

Simple  inhumation,  i.e..  placing  the  body  in  a 
hole  in  the  earth  and  re-covering  it  with  the  exca- 
vated earth,  was  probably  the  earliest  method  of 
disposing  of  the  dead  ; and  to  mark  the  site  the 
survivors  naturally  raised  over  the  spot  a mound 
of  eartli  or  stones.  Among  a sedentary  popu- 
lation the  next  step  in  advance  would  he  to  pro- 
tect the  body  from  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding 
earth.  This  was  usually  done  by  lining  the  grave 
with  flagstones  set  on  edge,  over  which  a larger 
one  was  placed  as  a cover,  thus  forming  the  well- 
known  cist ; sometimes,  instead  of  flagstones, 
wooden  ]ilanks  were  used  in  the  shape  of  a rude 
coffin.  The  material  used  was  not  always  a matter 
of  choice,  hut  rather  depended  on  what  was  most 
readily  procurable  in  the  neighbourhood.  Green- 
well  tells  us  that  in  the  Yorkshire  Wolds  tlie 
stone  cist,  so  common  in  other  parts,  was  almost 
entirely  wanting,  because  in  chalk  districts  the 
requisite  slabs  were  unprocurable.  On  the  other 
hand,  wood  is  so  liable  to  decay  that  it  is  rare  to 
find  evidence  of  its  having  been  used. 

On  one  occasion  the  writer  of  this  article  was  present  at  the 
excavation  of  a harrow,  near  Bridlington,  under  the  guidance 
of  Greenwell,  and  on  reaching  the  primary  interment  there 
was  only  a large  empty  cavity,  with  nothing  hut  the  enamel 
of  a few  teeth  lying  on  the  floor  to  show  that  a burial  had 
taken  place.  Greenwel),  however,  soon  cleared  up  the  mystery 
hy  pointing  out  the  unmistakable  impression  of  wooden  beams 
on  tlie  clay  walls  of  the  empty  space,  which,  doubtless,  had 
formed  some  kind  of  coflin.  A few  instances  of  tree  coffins 
have  been  discovered  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 
One  well-known  specimen  from  a barrow  at  Gristhorpe  is  now 
jireserved  in  the  Scarliorougli  Museum.  It  consisted  of  the 
trunk  of  a larj'e  oak,  7^  ft.  long  and  3 ft.  3 in.  wide,  roughly 
Ijown  and  ejilit  into  two  portions;  one  of  the  portions  was 
liollowed  out  to  make  room  for  the  corpse,  and  the  other 
formed  the  lid  of  l-liis  improvised  coffin.  Among  the  grave- 
goodn  were  a small  lironze  dagger,  3^  in.  long,  containing  2 
rivet  holes  for  the  hamlle,  fragments  of  a ring  and  of  an  oval 
difl-  }»oth  of  horn,  together  with  a few  flint  objects  (Jewitt, 
(Jrooc,  Muu'n.flH,  j).  48).  Another  remarkable  discovery  of  a 
giA'/e  was  made  at  Treenhoi,  in  .Tutland,  wliicli  contained  a 
woollen  garment,  leg  bandages,  a liorn  comb,  a small  bronze 


knife,  and  a bronze  sword  in  its  wooden  sheath.  The  whole  of 
the  deposit  in  the  grave  was  wrapped  up  in  a large  deer-skin, 
which  probably  had  served  as  the  warrior’s  outer  cloak 
(Worsaae,  Danish  Arts,  London,  1882,  p.  62). 

The  stone-lined  cist  is  perhaps  the  most  widely 
distributed  type  of  early  grave  known.  From  this 
to  the  megalithic  chamber,  with  its  sepulchral  com- 
partments, entrance  passage,  and  superincumbent 
cairn,  was  an  easy  transition.  But  the  chrono- 
logical sequence  thus  suggested  is  of  little  value 
in  dating  these  monuments  throughout  the  British 
Isles,  as  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  some  of 
the  chambered  cairns  and  long  barrows  were 
constructed  before  the  introduction  of  crema- 
tion. Thus,  in  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Wilts, 
Somerset,  and  some  neighbouring  localities,  there 
are  chambered  cairns  in  which  the  primary  burials 
were  hy  inhumation,  and  the  human  skulls  found 
in  them  belonged  to  a dolichocephalic  race. 
Similar  chambered  cairns,  containing  remains  of 
a dolichocephalic  race,  have  been  found  in  the 
Island  of  Arran  ; hut  as  regards  the  analogous 
groups  of  sepulchral  monuments  further  north, 
such  as  those  in  the  counties  of  Argyll,  Inverness, 
Sutherland,  Caithness,  and  the  Orkneys,  it  is 
conclusively  proved  that  cremation  and  inhuma- 
tion were  contemporary  from  the  very  beginning ; 
and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  dolmens  of 
Ireland.  It  would  thus  appear  that,  subsequent 
to  the  erection  of  the  early  chambered  cairns  of 
the  Stone  Age  in  Britain,  there  was  a period  of 
degradation  in  this  kind  of  sepulchral  architecture, 
during  which  the  well-known  barrows  of  the 
Bronze  Age  became  the  prevailing  mode  of  burial. 

In  Scandinavia  the  Giant  graves  belonged  to 
the  Stone  Age,  hut  gave  place  during  the  Bronze 
Age  to  large  stone-lined  cists,  suitable  for  more 
than  one  corpse.  Finally,  in  the  early  Iron  Age, 
both  these  monuments  were  discarded  for  simple 
burial,  either  hy  inhumation  or  after  cremation ; 
and  there  were  then  raised  huge  earthen  tumuli, 
such  as  the  mounds  of  Thor,  Odin,  and  Freya  at 
Gamla  Upsala,  and  the  ship  harrow  at  Gokstad. 
The  dolmens  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  known  as 
antas  in  Portugal,  belonged  to  the  Stone  Age, 
and  their  interments,  which  were  almost  ex- 
clusively of  unhurnt  bodies,  showed  that_  the 
people  who  constructed  them  were  a dolicho- 
cephalic race— -a  remark  which  also  applies  to  the 
cave  burials  of  that  country,  some  of  which  were 
older  than  the  dolmens.  Cremation  appeared  at 
a comparatively  late  period  in  the  Bronze  Age, 
probably  owing  to  the  distance  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  from  the  seat  of  its  supposed  origin. 

The  primary  object  of  inhumation  might  have 
been  nothing  more  than  protection  of  the  corpse 
from  enemies  and  wild  beasts ; hut,  in  the 
evolution  of  the  grave  from  a mere  hole  in  the 
earth  up  to  the  elaborately  constructed  chambered 
cairn,  we  must  seek  for  a higher  motive  than  a 
pious  act  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  a departed 
friend.  The  general  idea  entertained  by  archseo- 
logists  on  the  subject  is  that  the  grave  was  looked 
upon  as  also  the  temporary  abode  of  the  ghost, 
who  was  supposed  to  hover  around  the  corpse  till 
the  natural  decay  of  the  latter  had  been  cornpleted 
— a process  which  took  some  time,  and  entailed  on 
the  ghost  the  irksome  ordeal  of  passing  through 
a sort  of  purgatory,  or  intermediate  stage,  between 
this  life  and  that  of  the  spirit-world.  It  is  now 
surmised  that  the  effect  of  fire  had  long  been  known 
as  a means  of  purifying  not  only  the  body,  but 
also  the  soul,  from  the  pollution  which  death 
])rings  with  it — an  opinion  which  may  account 
for  the  finding  of  so  large  a nuinher  of  partially 
huint  bodies  in  graves,  even  before  cremation 
was  generally  adopted.  As  soon  as  it  became 
fully  realized  that  burning  was _ merely  a speedy 
method  of  accomplishing  the  dissolution  of  the 
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body, — now  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a mass 
of  corrupt  matter, — cremation  became  the  cul- 
minating point  of  a religious  cult,  which  taught 
that  it  was  a most  desirable  object  to  set  free  the 
soul  from  its  association  with  the  corpse  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

But,  wliatever  were  the  motives  which  led  to 
the  adoption  of  cremation,  whether  religious  or 
sanitary,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  burial  by 
inhumation  was  associated  with  religious  rites 
and  ceremonies  long  before  its  introduction  into 
Western  Europe.  Subsequently  both  methods 
were  practised  concurrently  during  the  whole  of 
the  Bronze  Age,  and  down  to  the  time  when 
Christianity  superseded  paganism.  According  to 
classical  writers,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  practised 
both  methods,  but  in  fluctuating  proportions, 
probably  due  to  the  influence  of  fashion  or  current 
religious  opinions.  That  cremation  was  more 
prevalent  among  the  richer  classes  was  partly  due 
to  its  being  an  expensive  process,  and,  therefore, 
beyond  the  means  of  the  common  people.  But  one 
has  to  be  cautious  in  drawing  deductions  founded 
on  motives,  as  the  predominance  of  one  or  other 
of  these  burial  customs  varied  in  separate  districts, 
even  within  such  a limited  area  as  the  Wolds 
of  Yorkshire.  On  this  point  Greenwell  writes 
(op.  cit.,  p.  21) : 

‘ In  some  localities  on  the  Wolds  it  has  been  seen  that 
cremation  prevailed,  though  inhumation  was  the  general 
custom  throughout  the  whole  district.  In  other  parts  of 
Yorkshire,  however,  cremation  was  all  but  universal ; as,  for 
instance,  in  Cleveland,  where  Mr.  Atkinson’s  very  extensive 
investigations  did  not  produce  a single  instance  of  an 
unbumt  body ; and  near  Castle  Howard,  where  a large  series 
of  barrows  contained  nothing  but  burnt  bodies.’ 

Burial  mounds  are  called  ‘ cairns  ’ when  their 
constructive  material  consists  of  small  stones,  and 
‘ barrows  ’ when  that  material  is  ordinary  soil ; 
but  not  infrequently  both  substances  were  used 
in  the  same  mound — a small  cairn  being  often 
inside  an  earthen  barrow.  Their  great  diversity 
in  external  form  gave  rise  to  a number  of  qualifying 
epithets,  such  as  ‘long,’  ‘round,’  ‘oval,’  ‘bell- 
shaped,’ etc.  Sometimes  the  mound  was  sur- 
rounded by  a ditch,  or  a stone  circle,  or  both ; 
and  instances  are  on  record  in  which  one  or 
both  of  these  features  were  found  within  the 
area  covered  by  the  mound.  Also,  an  inter- 
ment, whether  by  inhumation  or  after  crema- 
tion, may  be  found  beneath  the  natural  surface 
without  any  superincumbent  mound,  or  any 
surface  indications  whatever.  At  other  times, 
when  the  mound  or  cairn  is  absent,  a standing 
stone,  or  a circle  of  stones  or  of  earth,  or  a ditch 
may  indicate  the  site  of  a burial.  Sometimes  the 
mound  may  he  raised  over  an  interment,  whether 
burnt  or  unburnt,  which  had  been  simply  laid  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  At  other  times  a mound, 
seemingly  of  earth,  and  covered  with  vegetation, 
may  contain  a megalithic  chamber  with  an  entrance 
passage,  and  sometimes  divided  into  sepulchral 
compartments.  Structures  of  the  latter  kind 
were  evidently  family  vaults,  and  often  contained 
the  osseous  remains  of  several  generations.  As 
the  abodes  of  the  dead,  specially  adapted  for  the 
burial  of  unburnt  bones,  were  continued  after 
cremation  began  to  be  practised,  it  often  happens 
that  both  burnt  and  unburnt  remains  are  found 
in  the  same  barrow.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  earliest  interments  in  the  chambered  cairns 
in  the  North  of  Scotland  were  burnt  bodies. 

(2)  Dolmens. — Among  the  sepulchral  monuments 
still  extant  in  Europe,  the  megalithic  graves, 
known  as  ‘ dolmens,’  take  the  first  place,  not 
only  for  the  wealth  of  evidential  materials  which 
they  have  supplied,  but  also  on  account  of  their 
great  number,  imposing  appearance,  and  wide 
geographical  distribution.  A dolmen,  in  its 


simplest  form,  may  be  defined  as  a rude  stone 
monument,  consisting  of  at  least  3 or  4 stones, 
standing  a few  feet  apart,  and  so  placed  as  to  be 
covered  over  by  one  megalith,  called  a capstone 
or  table. 

A well-known  example  of  this  kind  in  England  ia  Kits  Coity 
House,  near  Maidstone,  which  in  its  present  condition  consists 
of  three  large  free-standing  stones  supporting  a capstone 
measuring  11  ft.  by  8 ft.  Originally  the  spaces  between  the 
supports  had  been  filled  up  by  smaller  stones,  so  as  to  enclose 
a small  sepulchral  chamber,  and  after  interment  the  whole  was 
then  covered  over  by  a mound  of  earth,  but  without  an 
entrance  passage. 

Between  this  simplest  form  and  the  so-called 
Giants’  Graves,  Grottes  des  F6es,  Allies  eouvertes, 
Hunnehedden,  etc.,  there  is  an  endless  but  regular 
gradation  of  structures  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  supports  and  capstones  used. 

The  well-known  AlUt  couverte  of  Bagneux,  near  the  town 
of  Saumur,  measures  18  metres  in  length,  6*50  in  breadth,  and 
3 in  height.  It  is  constructed  of  huge  flagstones,  standing  on 
edge,  4 on  each  side,  with  4 capstones — the  largest  of  which 
measures  7*60  metres  in  length,  7 in  breadth,  and  1 in  thickness. 
Another,  near  Esse  (lUe-et-Vilaine),  called  La  Roche  aux  F^es, 
and  about  the  same  length,  is  constructed  of  thirty  supports 
and  eight  capstones,  including  the  vestibule. 

Although  many  of  these  free-standing  dolmens 
show  no  signs  of  having  been  at  any  time  embedded 
in  a cairn  or  mound,  some  archaeologists  maintain 
that  that  was  the  original  condition  of  all  of  them — 
a theory  which  derives  some  support  from  their  pre- 
sent dilapidated  condition,  for  many  of  them  may 
be  seen  throughout  the  whole  area  of  their  distribu- 
tion in  all  stages  of  denudation.  W ere  the  materials 
which  compose  the  tumulus  of  New  Grange,  in 
Ireland,  removed,  leaving  only  the  large  stones  of 
which  its  entrance  passage  and  central  chambers 
are  constructed,  there  would  be  exposed  to  view 
a rude  stone  monument  similar  in  all  essentials  to 
that  at  Callernish  in  the  Island  of  Lewis. 

The  covered  dolmens  greatly  vary  in  shape  and 
appearance,  owing  to  vegetation  and  other  natural 
surface  changes ; and,  as  to  size,  they  range 
from  that  of  an  ordinary  barrow — a few  yards  in 
diameter — up  to  that  of  New  Grange,  which  rises, 
in  the  form  of  a truncated  cone,  to  a height  of 
70  ft.,  with  a diameter  at  the  base  of  315  ft.  and 
of  120  ft.  at  the  top.  Silbury  Hill  is  170  ft.  in  height, 
and  over  500  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base. 

There  is  no  rule  as  to  the  position  of  the  entrance 
gallery,  it  being  attached,  sometimes  to  the  side, 
as  in  the  Giant’s  Grave  at  Oem,  near  Roskilde,  in 
Denmark,  and  sometimes  to  the  end,  as  in  the 
tumulus  of  Gavr’inis  (Morbihan).  The  Drenthe 
Hunnehedden,  which  in  the  present  day  are  all 
uncovered,  had  both  ends  closed  and  the  entrance 
passage  on  the  side  facing  the  sun,  as  was  the  case 
in  all  the  dolmens. 

Ruined  dolmens  are  abundantly  met  with  in  the  provinces 
of  Hanover,  Oldenburg,  and  Mecklenburg.  According  to 
Bonstetten,  no  fewer  than  200  are  distributed  over  the  three 
provinces  of  Liineburg,  Osnabruck,  and  Stade ; but  the  most 
gigantic  specimens  are  in  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg.  In  Holland 
they  are  confined,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  the  province 
of  the  Drenthe,  where  between  50  and  60  still  exist.  The  Borgen 
Hunnebed,  the  largest  of  the  group,  is  70  ft.  long,  14  ft.  wide, 
and  in  its  primitive  condition  contained  46  stones,  ten  of  which 
were  capstones. 

In  Scandinavia  the  dolmens  are  confined  to  Danish  lands  and 
a few  provinces  in  the  south  of  Sweden.  In  the  former  country, 
in  addition  to  the  great  chambered  tumuli,  free-standing  dolmens 
may  be  seen  situated  on  the  tops  of  artificial  mounds,  and 
surrounded  by  enclosures  of  standing  stones  either  in  the  form 
of  a circle  (Rundysser)  or  oval  (Langdysser), 

Only  one  dolmen  has  been  recorded  in  Belgium,  but  in 
France  their  number  amounts  to  close  on  4000,  irregularly  dis- 
tributed over  78  Departments,  of  which  no  fewer  than  618  are 
in  Brittany.  From  the  Pyrenees  they  are  sparsely  traced  along 
the  north  and  west  coast  of  Spain,  through  Portugal  and  on  to 
Andalusia,  where  they  occur  in  considerable  numbers.  The 
most  remarkable  monument  of  the  kind  in  Spain  is  that  near 
the  village  of  Antequera,  situated  a little  to  the  north  of  Malaga. 
The  chamber  is  slightly  oval  in  shape,  and  measures  24  metres 
long,  6*16  metres  broad,  and  from  2*7  metres  to  3 metres  high. 
The  entire  structure  comprises  31  monoliths — ten  on  eacli  sfde, 
one  at  the  end  and  five  on  the  roof.  Tlie  huge  stones  are  made 
of  the  Jurassic  limestone  of  the  district,  and,  like  those  of 
Stonehenge,  appear  to  have  been  more  or  less  dressed.  The 
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entire  structure,  now  partially  exposed,  was  originally  covered 
with  earth,  forming  a mound  100  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Africa, 
dolmens  are  met  with  in  large  groups  throughout  Morocco, 
Algeria,  and  Tunis.  According  to  General  Faidherbe,  who  has 
examined  five  or  six  thousand  specimens,  they  are  quite 
analogous  to  those  on  the  European  Continent,  with  the  excep- 
tion that,  in  his  opinion,  none  of  them  had  been  covered  with 
a mound  (Congris  Internal.,  1872,  p.  408).  In  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  Channel  Islands  every  type  of  the  sepulchral 
monument  is  met  with,  especially  chambered  cairns,  stone 
circles,  and  barrows. 

The  manner  in  wliicli  these  sej)ulcliral  monu- 
ments are  distributed  along  the  Western  shores  of 
Em-ope,  to  the  exclusion  of  central  parts  of  the 
Continent,  in  which  no  dolmens  are  found,  has 
given  rise  to  the  theory  that  they  were  erected  by 
a migratory  race  called  ‘ the  people  of  tlie  dolmens,’ 
moving,  according  to  some,  from  Scandinavia  to 
Africa,  and,  according  to  others,  in  the  opposite 
direction.  But  this  theory  has  fallen  into  disrepute. 
Their  magnitude  and  local  differences  in  structure, 
even  in  districts  bordering  on  each  other,  show 
that  their  builders  were  a sedentary  population. 
Besides,  the  skeletons  found  in  their  interior  be- 
longed to  different  races.  Against  the  theory 
advanced  by  Aubrey  and  Stukeley,  that  these  rude 
stone  monuments  had  been  used  as  Druidical  altars, 
there  isprima  facie  evidence  in  the  care  taken  by 
their  constructors  to  have  the  smoothest  and 
flattest  surface  of  the  stones  composing  the  chamber 
turned  inwards.  Also,  cuji-marks  and  other 
primitive  markings  when  found  on  capstones  are 
invariably  on  their  under  side,  as  may  be  seen  on 
the  dolmens  of  Keriaval,  Kercado,  and  Dol  au 
Marchant  (Morbihan). 

(3)  Cromlechs. — The  word  ‘cromlech,’  as  used 
by  some  English  arclneologists,  is  almost  synonym- 
ous with  ‘ dolmen  ’ ; but,  as  defined  by  Continental 
authorities  and  adopted  by  the  present  writer  in 
this  article,  it  is  exclusively  applied  to  enclosures 
(enceintes),  constructed  of  rude  standing  stones 
placed  at  intervals  of  a few  feet  or  yards,  and 
arranged  roughly  on  a circular  plan — circle,  oval, 
horse-shoe,  or  rectangle.  In  this  sense  it  compre- 
hends the  class  of  monuments  known  in  this 
country  under  the  name  of  ‘Stone  Circles’  or 
‘ Circles  of  Standing  Stones.’  Stone  circles  are, 
or  were  formerly,  more  numerous  in  the  British 
Isles  than  elsewhere  in  Europe.  They  generally 
consist  of  one  line  of  stones,  but  not  infrequently 
two  or  more  circles  are  arranged  concentrically, 
as  may  be  seen  in  those  at  Kenmore  near  Aberf eldy, 
and  Callernish  in  the  Island  of  Lewis.  At  Avebury 
one  large  circle,  1200  ft.  in  diameter,  surrounds 
two  other  circles  placed  eccentrically  to  the  former, 
and  each  containing  a second  circle  arranged  con- 
centrically. 

Cromlechs  may  also  be  associated  with  align- 
ments, menhirs,  and  other  megalithic  monuments, 
as  at  Carnac,  Callernish,  etc.  In  the  British  Isles, 
Scandinavia,  some  Departments  of  France,  and 
elsewhere,  they  surround  dolmens,  tumuli,  and 
cairns.  Outside  the  ordinary  stone  circle  there 
is  often  a ditch,  as  at  Avebury,  Stonehenge,  Arbor 
Low,  King  of  Brogar,  etc.  The  most  remarkable 
monument  under  this  category  now  extant  is 
Stonehenge,  which  differs  from  all  others  of  its 
kind  in  having  the  monoliths  of  the  outer  circle 
partially  hewn  and  connected  at  the  top  by  trans- 
verse lintels.  That  most  of  the  smaller  circles  have 
been  used  as  sepulchres  has  been  repeatedly  proved 
by  the  finding  of  urns,  burnt  bones,  and  skeletons, 
sometimes  depo.sited  in  tlie  centre  and  sometimes 
at  the  base  of  tlie  standing  stones,  or  indeed  any- 
where witliin  the  circular  area.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  tliat  burial  was  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
large  cromlechs  such  as  Avebury,  Stonehenge,  the 
Giant’s  King  near  Belfast,  Mayborough  near 
Penrith,  etc.  This  last  consists  of  a circular 
mound  composed  of  an  immense  aggregation  of 


small  stones  in  the  form  of  a gigantic  ring,  en- 
closing a fiat  space  300  ft.  in  diameter,  to  which 
there  is  access  by  a wide  break  in  the  ring. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  area  there  is  a fine  mono- 
lith, one  of  several  known  to  have  formerly 
stood  there.  It  is  more  jirobable  that  such  en- 
closures were,  like  our  modern  churches,  used  not 
only  as  cemeteries,  but  for  the  performance  of 
religious  ceremonies  in  connexion  with  the  cult 
of  tlie  dead. 

(4)  Sepulchral  caves. — The  custom  of  burying 
the  dead  in  natural  caves,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred  as  having  been  met  Avith  in  the 
Palaeolithic  period,  Avas  continued  throughout  the 
Neolithic  and  Bronze  Ages.  Discoveries  of  this 
character  have  been  recorded  in  numerous  localities 
throughout  Europe,  and  especially  in  France. 
Professor  Boyd  DaAvkins  informs  us  that  the  most 
remarkable  examples  of  caves  used  as  sepulchres 
in  Britain  are  to  be  found  in  a group  clustering 
round  a refuse-heap  at  Perthi-cliAvareu,  a farm  high 
uii  in  the  Welsh  hills,  in  Denbighshire : 

‘ The  human  remains  belong  for  the  most  part  to  very  young 
or  adolescent  individuals,  from  the  small  infant  to  youths  of 
21.  Some,  however,  belong  to  men  in  the  prime  of  life.  All 
the  teeth  that  had  been  used  were  ground  perfectly  flat.  The 
skulls  belong  to  that  tnie  which  Professor  Huxley  terms  the 
“river-bed  skull."  All  the  human  remains  had  undoubtedly 
been  buried  in  the  cave,  since  the  bones  were  in  the  main 
perfect,  or  only  broken  by  the  large  stones  which  had  subse- 
quently fallen  from  the  roof.  From  the  juxtaposition  of  one 
skull  to  a pelvis,  and  the  vertical  position  of  one  of  the 
femora,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  bones  lay  in  confused  heaps, 
it  is  clear  that  the  corpses  had  been  buried  in  the  contracted 
posture,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  Neolithic  interments.  And, 
since  the  area  was  insufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  so  many 
bodies  at  one  time,  it  is  certain  that  the  cave  had  been  used  as 
a cemetery  at  different  times.  The  stones  blocking  up  the 
entrance  were  probably  placed  as  a barrier  against  the  inroads 
of  wild  beasts.  . . . The  Neolithic  age  of  these  interments  is 
proved,  not  merely  by  the  presence  of  the  stone  axe  or  of  the 
flint  flakes,  but  by  the  burial  in  a contracted  posture,  and  the 
fact  that  the  skulls  are  identical  with  those  obtained  from 
chambered  tombs  in  the  South  of  England  proved  to  be  Neolithic 
by  Dr.  Thurnam  ’ (Cave-Hunting,  pp.  155-158). 

The  same  writer  describes  similar  remains  from 
caves  in  the  limestone  cliffs  of  tlie  beautiful  valleys 
of  the  ClAA'yd  and  the  Ehvy,  near  St.  Asaph.  He 
has  also  shoAvn  that  the  people  who  buried  their 
dead  in  these  caverns  Avere  of  the  same  race  as  the 
builders  of  the  neighbouring  chambered  tomb  of 
Cefn,  just  then  explored.  The  crania  and  limb 
bones  Avere  identical,  and  in  both  the  tomb  and 
caves  the  dead  Avere  buried  in  a contracted  posi- 
tion. 

In  Scotland,  human  remains  regarded  as  sepul- 
chral have  been  found  in  some  caves  at  Oban,  Avhich 
had  been  exposed  by  quarrying  operations  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff  overhanging  the  ancient  raised 
beach  on  Avhich  part  of  the  toAvn  is  built.  In  one 
of  these  caves  (M‘Arthur  Cave),  along  Avith  some 
fragmentary  skeletons,  Avere  tAvo  skulls  sufficiently 
preserved  to  enable  Sir  William  Turner  to  take 
correct  measurements  of  their  special  character, 
from  Avhich  it  appears  that  their  oAvners  belonged 
to  a dolichocephalic  race,  their  cephalic  indices 
being  70‘2  and  '75'4.  Although  no  grave-goods  are 
known  to  have  been  associated  with  these  bodies, 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  from  collateral  pheno- 
mena to  show  that  the  chronological  horizon  to 
Avhich  they  must  be  assigned  is  the  Neolithic 
period. 

Of  all  the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  France 
has  yielded  by  far  the  largest  number  of  burials 
under  this  category.  De  Mortillet,  writing  in 
1883  (Le  Pr&historique,  p.  598),  states  that  he  could 
count  117  in  France  distributed  over  36  Depart- 
ments, 24  in  Belgium,  8 in  Italy,  and  only  1 or  2 
siiecimens  in  each  of  the  other  countries. 

The  folloAving  epitomized  notices  of  one  or  tAvo 
examples  Avill  give  the  reader  some  general  idea 
of  the  importance  attached  to  this  class  of  sepul- 
chral remains  : 
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In  the  course  of  exploring  the  natural  cave  of  Casa  da  Moura, 
near  Lisbon,  a large  quantity  of  human  bones,  representing 
some  15U  individuals,  was  disinterred.  It  appears  that  the 
Neolithic  inhabitants  had  converted  the  grotto  into  a cemetery 
— wliich  would  account  for  the  large  number  of  iKKiies  it  con- 
tained. Tlie  bones  were  much  decayed,  only  three  or  four 
entire  skulls  being  amongst  them,  which  so  far  indicated  a 
dolichocephalic  race.  The  upper  portion  of  one  of  these  skulls 
is  of  exceptional  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  furnishes  positive 
evidence  of  having  been  partially  trepanned,  thus  disclosing 
the  initiatory  stage  of  the  method  of  performing  that  opera- 
tion (Cartailhac,  Lei  Ages  prihistoriquea  de  VEspagne,  p.  B4). 

Of  the  French  caverns  which  contained  only  long  skulls,  the 
two  most  remarkable  are  those  of  LTIomme  Mort  and  Laumes- 
Chaudes,  both  in  the  Department  of  Loz6re,  In  the  former 
were  nineteen  skulls  sufficiently  well  preserved  to  furnish  the 
necessary  measurements.  Of  these  the  cephalic  indices  of 
seventeen  varied  from  68*2  up  to  70*7,  and  the  other  two  were 
78*6  and  78’8.  There  were,  therefore,  no  brachycephalic  skulls 
in  this  sepulchre,  so  that  the  race  appears  to  have  been  com- 
paratively pure.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  some  of  the 
crania  had  been  trepanned— a feature  which,  though  at  first 
overlooked,  subsequently  became  the  subject  of  much  interest 
to  anthropologists.  The  animal  remains  were  those  of  the 
Neolithic  epoch,  but  among  them  were  none  of  the  reindeer, 
horse,  ox,  or  stag.  Among  the  relics  were  a lance-head,  and  a 
portion  of  a polished  stone  axe.  Drs.  Broca  and  Prunitres 
were  of  opinion  that  the  individuals  whose  remains  had  been 
consigned  to  this  ossuary  belonged  to  an  intermediate  race, 
who  flourished  in  the  transition  period  between  the  Palaeolithic 
and  Neolithic  civilizations,  and  thus  became  connecting  links 
between  the  people  of  the  reindeer  caves  and  the  dolmens. 

The  crania  recorded  from  the  station  known  as  Baumes- 
Chaudes  were  found  iri  two  natural  caverns  distinct  from  each 
other,  but  opening  on  a common  terrace.  They  contained  a 
vast  collection  of  human  bones,  representing  some  300  indi- 
viduals; but  both  were  regarded  by  the  investigators  as  the 
continuation  of  the  same  family  burying-place,  which,  indeed, 
had  not  been  altogether  abandoned  till  the  beginning  of  the 
Bronze  Age,  as  one  of  the  skeletons  in  the  upper  deposits  had 
beside  it  a bronze  dagger.  In  one  of  these  caverns  only  chipped 
flints,  rude  implements  of  horn,  etc.,  were  discovered;  butin  the 
other  there  were  a few  arrow-points,  a bead,  some  roundlets  of 
deer-horn,  etc.,  which  suggested  some  progress  in  culture.  The 
crania  measured  and  classified  in  M.  Salmon’s  list  from  the 
Baumes-Chaudes  ossuary  amount  to  thirty-five,  and  they  are 
all  dolichocephalic,  the  indices  varying  from  C4'3  to  76T.  The 
average  height  of  this  race  was  calculated  to  be  about  6 ft. 
3^  in. 

As  examples  of  sepulchral  caverns  in  which  brachycephalic 
crania  formed  the  majority,  a series  of  caverns  at  llasti^res  and 
Furfooz  in  Belgium  may  be  cited.  Of  33  skulls  from  the  former 
measured  by  Professor  Houz6,  six  are  dolichocephalic,  eleven 
mesaticephalic,  and  sixteen  brachycephalic.  The  well-known 
cave  at  Furfooz  {Trou  du  Frontal)  was  merely  a rock-shelter 
with  a projecting  cavity  extending  inwards  for  some  2 metres, 
and  about  one  ra6tre  in  height  and  one  m6trc  in  breadth,  and 
closed  in  front  by  a large  slab.  This  cavity  was  filled  wiLli 
human  bones  mixed  with  earth  and  stones,  but  none  of  the 
bones  retained  their  relative  positions  as  regards  the  rest  of  the 
skeleton,  so  that  dismemberment  must  have  taken  place  before 
their  final  deposition  in  the  cave.  From  the  number  of  lower 
jaws,  whole  or  broken,  it  was  calculated  that  this  sepulcliro 
contained  16  individuals,  of  wliom  5 were  children.  The 
cephalic  index  of  some  of  the  skulls  was  over  80.  A disturbing 
element  in  the  conclusions  suggested  by  this  discovery  was  the 
presence  of  fragments  of  pottery  among  the  contents  of  the 
cave ; while  outside  the  slabstone  there  was  an  accumulation  of 
debris  and  food  refuse,  which,  judging  from  the  fauna  repre- 
sented by  its  osseous  remains,  belonged  to  the  Palaiolithic 
period.  Hence,  at  the  time,  the  human  remains  of  Furfooz 
were  regarded  as  belonging  to  that  period — an  opinion  which 
is  no  longer  held,  as  the  sepulchre  is  now  admitted  to  be  of  the 
Neolithic  age  {Rev.  de  Vic^e  d'antkr.^  1895,  p.  165  f.). 

Artificial  caves  used  for  sepulchral  purposes  liave 
also  been  discovered  in  certain  Departments  of 
France,  more  especially  those  with  chalky  forma- 
tions, like  the  Marne  district.  Here  upwards  of 
a dozen  stations,  each  containing  a number  of 
artilicial  caves  excavated  in  the  flanks  of  low 
hillocks,  have  been  most  successfully  explored  by 
Baron  de  Baye  (see  his  ArcMolugia  prdhistorique, 
1880).  Among  some  hundreds  of  interments, 
over  120  crania,  including  various  trepanned 
specimens  and  cranial  amulets,  have  been  col- 
lected and  are  now  preserved  in  the  Chfiteau  de 
Baye.  Associated  with  them  were  a number  of 
implements,  weapons,  and  ornaments  of  Neolithic 
types,  such  as  stone  axes  and  tlieir  handles,  arrow 
points,  flint  knives,  hone  pointers,  polishers,  heads 
and  pendants  of  amber,  hone,  stone  (one  of  callaLs, 
like  those  of  the  tumuli  of  Brittany),  fossil  shells, 
teeth,  and  so  on.  Of  the  crania,  44  were  sub- 
mitted to  Dr.  Broca  for  examination,  and  are  thus 


classified : — dolicliocephalic(71'6to76‘7),  15 ; me.sati- 
cephalie,  17  ; and  Lrachycephalic  (80  to  85'7i,  12. 

Dr.  Broca  recognized  in  those  human  remain.' 
the  union  of  two  races  analogous  to  tho-e  of 
Furfooz  and  Cro-Magnon — the  laller  having  al- 
ready been  identified  by  him  as  of  the  same  type 
as  the  dolichocephalic  people  of  L' Homme  Mort 
and  Baumes-Chaudes. 

Some  of  these  caves,  especially  those  of  Petit- 
Morin,  are  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  in 
imitation  of  the  dolmens,  as  they  were  preceded 
by  an  entrance  passage  and  occa.sionally  a vestibule, 
from  which  a low  door,  closed  with  a .stone  .slab, 
led  to  the  sepulchral  chamber.  Baron  de  Baye 
tliinks  that  some  of  them  had  been  u.sed  habita- 
tions for  the  living  before  being  appropriated  to 
the  dead,  as  they  had  sometimes  niches  and  shelves 
cut  out  of  the  solid  chalk  walls,  on  wliich  various 
industrial  relics  had  been  deposited.  A rudely 
executed  human  figure  with  a hird-like  nc.se,  two 
eyes,  a necklet,  and  breasts,  together  with  the  form 
of  a stone  axe  in  its  liamlle,  was  sculiitun  d in 
relief  on  the  wall  of  the  vestibule  of  one  of  tlie 
larger  caves.  This  cave  appeared  to  have  been 
mucli  freiiuented,  as  tlie  tlireshold  was  greatly 
trodden  down  by  the  feet  of  visitors.  M.  ( 'artailliuc 
explains  this  peculiarity  by  sui>iiosing  that  it  was 
a place  for  temporarily  depositing  tlie  dead  before 
transferring  them  to  their  linal  resting-place.  All 
tliese  caves  contained  abundance  of  relics  character- 
istic of  an  advanced  Neolithic  civilization,  hut 
without  any  trace  of  metals,  and  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood  is  ricli  in  Hint  objects  of  that  perioii. 

Finally,  it  may  be  observed  that  sepulclirnl 
phenomena  and  grave-goods  a.ssociated  with  the 
artilicial  caves  of  France  are  prcci.sely  of  the  same 
cliaracter  as  those  of  the  neighbouring  dolmens  and 
natural  caves,  thus  conclusively  showing  that  all 
these  iiionuiiients  belonged  to  the  same  epoch  and 
tlie  same  civilization.  Their  relatioiisliip  to  the 
rock-eut  tombs  of  Egyiit,  Etruria,  Palestine,  and 
other  countries,  wo  must  leave  to  readers  to  work 
out  for  t hemselves. 

(5)  Grave-goods. — The  gifts  to  the  dead,  as 
already  mentioned,  bear  some  relationship  to  the 
social  position  among  the  conimunity  in  which  the 
deceased  lived.  They  include  all  manner  of  things 
— ornaments,  weapons,  tools,  utensils,  jiet  animals, 
and  even  the  wives  and  slaves  of  great  heroes. 
When  a departed  friend  appeared  in  a dream 
dressed  in  his  usual  garments  and  armed  witli  his 
favourite  weapons,  it  was  natural  to  supjiose  that 
these  objects,  as  well  as  their  owner,  had  .'hadowy 
existences  in  the  spirit  world.  Eroiii  this  it  is 
supposed  that  the  pre-historic  people  believed  that 
not  only  men,  hut  animals  and  inanimate  ohjeets, 
had  souls — a belief  which  may  account  for  the 
frequency  with  which  weapons  and  other  gra\e- 
goods  were  broken. 

The  quality  of  grave-goods  varied  according  to 
the  culture  and  civilization  prevalent  at  the  time 
of  the  interment.  During  the  Stone  Age  tliey  con- 
sisted of  perforated  shells,  teeth,  pendants  of  ivory 
and  coloured  j)ehhles,  stone  axes,  spear  heads,  arrow 
points,  bone  pins,  buttons,  and  other  objects  of  tlie 
toilet.  During  the  Bronze  and  early  Iron  .\g'es,  to 
the  above  objects  were  added  necklets  made  of 
heads  of  jet,  amber,  and  coloured  glass,  rings, 
armlets,  and  lihulm  of  bronze,  and  sometimes  gold 
rings.  The  stone  weapons  gave  place  to  others 
made  of  metal.  In  the  absence  of  written  records, 
the  objects  thus  collocteil  and  collated  form  the 
principal  materials  on  which  areha-ologists  base  a 
more  or  loss  positive  system  of  chronology.  Among 
the  calcined  bones  of  crciiiatod  subjects,  small 
articles  such  as  pins,  heads,  buttons,  etc.,  are  occa- 
sionally found,  showing  Unit  the  corpse  had  been 
clothoil  when  subjected  to  tho  lire.  When  de- 
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posited  in  tlie  earth  without  an  urn,  it  has  been 
argued  that  such  objects  had  been  used  for  binding 
the  cloth  or  skin  in  which  the  calcined  bones  were 
wrapped  up.  From  the  quantity  of  objects  some- 
times deposited  in  the  grave,  it  has  been  surmised 
that,  when  a person  was  possessed  of  property  of 
rare  and  exceptional  value,  it  was  customary  to 
bury  it  along  with  him,  evidently  with  the  inten- 
tion of  its  being  utilized  in  the  world  of  spirits. 
As  an  illustration  of  this  the  following  notice  of  a 
remarkable  discovery  of  axes  made  of  jade  and 
other  materials  will  be  of  interest : 

The  tumulus  of  Mont-Saint-Michel,  which  occupies  a con- 
spicuous position  among  the  Carnac  group  of  antiquities,  rises 
to  the  height  of  10  mfetres,  on  an  elongated  base  measuring  115 
mfetres  in  length  by  58  mfetres  in  breadth.  In  recent  times  the 
top  of  the  mound  was  flattened,  and  the  eastern  third  is  now 
occupied  by  a chapel,  while  at  the  other  extremity  there  are 
the  ruins  of  a modern  observatory.  In  1862  a small  megalithic 
chamber,  some  two  mfetres  square  and  rather  less  than  one 
mfetre  in  height,  was  discovered,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  chamber, 
amidst  a thick  deposit  of  dust,  the  following  objects  were  found  : 
(1)  Eleven  beautifully  polished  axes  of  jade,  varying  in  length 
from  9J  to  40  centimetres.  Two  of  these  celts  were  pierced 
near  the  point  for  suspension.  One  was  broken  into  three 
portions,  two  of  which  were  lying  at  one  end  of  the  crjq)t  and 
the  other  at  the  opposite  end.  (2)  Two  large  celts  of  a coarser 
material,  both  broken.  (3)  Twenty-six  very  small  celts  of 
fibrolite.  (4)  Nine  pendants  of  jasper  and  101  beads  of  jasper 
and  turquoise,  supposed  to  have  formed  a necklet ; also  a 
number  of  very  small  beads  made  of  some  kind  of  ivory.  After 
the  entire  debris  had  been  removed  from  the  floor  of  the 
chamber,  there  were  found,  under  a flagstone,  remains  of  an 
interment  occupying  a shallow  space  between  the  floor  and  the 
natural  rock  (Ben6  Galles,  Bull,  de  la  soc.  polym.  du  3Iorbihan, 
1862). 

(6)  Pottery.  — The  pottery  found  with  pre-historic 
burials  consists  of  a variety  of  vessels  collectively 
called  ‘ urns  ’ ; but,  as  they  are  found  in  graves  con- 
taining either  burnt  or  unburnt  bodies,  they  could 
not  all  have  been  intended  for  cinerary  purposes, 
so  that  they  have  to  be  classified  according  to  their 
ascertained  special  functions.  Vessels  associated 
with  inhumed  bodies  are  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained food  and  drink — hence  they  are  called  ‘ food- 
vessels,’  and  ‘drinking-cups’  or  ‘beakers.’  The 
cinerary  urns,  used  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  cremated  remains  of  the  corpse,  vary 
considerably  in  size,  form,  and  ornamentation,  being 
generally  10  to  18^  in.  in  height.  They  are  narrow- 
based  and  wide-mouthed,  with  a broad  overhanging 
rim  to  which  the  ornamentation  is  commonly  con- 
fined ; or  they  may  be  flower-pot-shaped,  and 
ornamented  by  one  or  two  transverse  ridges.  The 
food-vessel,  which  is  considerably  smaller,  more 
globular,  and  more  highly  ornamented  than  the 
cinerary  urn,  is  also  wide-mouthed  and  narrow- 
based.  As  a rule  it  was  placed  with  an  unburnt 
burial  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  head  of  the  corpse. 

Drinking-cups,  or  beakers,  are  tall,  highly  orna- 
mented vessels,  narrowing  from  the  mouth  to  near 
the  middle,  then  bulging  out  and  again  narrowing 
at  the  base.  A few  specimens  have  been  found 
with  a handle  like  a jug.  Beakers  are  almost  in- 
variably associated  with  unburnt  burials — -only  two 
out  of  24  having  been  found  by  Greenwell  in  the 
Wold  barrows,  with  cremated  burials.  Very  small 
cup-shaped  urns,  often  pierced  with  two  or  more 
holes  in  tlie  side,  and  generally  found  inside  a large 
cinerary  vessel,  are  known  under  the  name  of 
‘ incen.se  cups  ’ ; but  there  is  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port tliis  suggested  use  of  them,  and  they  are  now 
regarded  as  cinerary  urns  for  infants. 

The  Hon.  .John  Abercromby  holds  that  the  beaker  is  not  only 
the  oldest  lironze  Age  ceramic  in  the  British  Isles,  but  also  an 
imported  type  from  Central  Europe  by  way  of  the  Rhine  Valley 
{.JAI  xxxii.  37311.).  As  an  interesting  corollary  to  Mr.  Aber- 
cromby’s  viewSj  it  has  been  observed  that,  in  almost  all  the 
instances  in  which  the  beaker  has  been  found  associated  with 
human  remains,  the  skull  was  brachycephalic. 

‘I'liat  sepulchral  ceramics  of  the  beaker  type  have 
randy,  if  at  all,  been  found  in  Ireland  may  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  Con- 
tinental brachycephali  were  later  in  penetrating 


as  far  as  Ireland ; or,  perhaps,  that  the  few  who 
did  find  their  way  to  that  country  did  so  by  a 
different  route  from  those  who  entered  Britain  by 
way  of  the  Khine  Valley.  Anyhow,  the  rarity  of 
both  beakers  and  brachycephalic  skulls  in  the  pre- 
historic burials  of  Ireland  is  a suggestive  fact  to 
the  student  of  Irish  ethnology. 

(7)  Cemeteries. — As  population  increased  and  the 
influence  of  religion  became  more  powerful  as  a 
governing  factor  in  social  organizations,  the  isolated 
and  sporadic  graves  of  the  earlier  people  gave  place 
to  their  aggregation  in  the  form  of  cemeteries  in 
certain  selected  localities,  which  were  thus,  as  it 
were,  consecrated  as  common  burying-grounds  for 
the  disposal  of  the  dead.  The  remains  of  such  ceme- 
teries may  be  found  dispersed  throughout  the  whole 
of  Europe.  There  is  documentary  evidence  that  in 
pagan  times  the  Irish  had  regal  cemeteries  in 
various  parts  of  the  Island,  appropriated  to  the 
interment  of  chiefs  of  the  different  races  who  then 
ruled  the  country,  either  as  sole  monarchs  or  as 
provincial  kings. 

This  authority  consists  of  a tract  called  Senchus- 
na-Belec  {‘History  of  the  Cemeteries’),  being  a 
fragment  of  one  of  the  oldest  Irish  MSS,  and  in  it 
reference  is  made  to  the  cemetery  of  Taillten,  which 
Mr.  Eugene  Conwell  of  Trim  has  identified  as  a 
group  of  chambered  cairns  on  the  Loughcrew  Hills, 
near  the  town  of  Oldcastle,  Co.  Meath.  Mr.  Con- 
well  also  quotes  the  following  stanza,  among  others, 
from  a poem  in  the  same  old  MS,  viz.  Leabhar  na 
hUidhre : 

‘ The  three  cemeteries  of  Idolaters  are 
The  cemetery  of  Taillten,  the  select, 

The  ever-clean  cemetery  of  Cruachan, 

And  the  cemetery  of  Brugh.’ 

On  the  ridge  of  this  range  of  hills,  which  extends 
for  a distance  of  about  two  miles,  are  situated  from 
25  to  30  chambered  cairns,  some  measuring  as  much 
as  180  ft.  in  diameter,  while  others  are  much 
smaller  and  nearly  obliterated.  They  were  ex- 
amined in  1867-8  by  E.  A.  Conwell,  and  an  account 
of  his  discoveries  was  published  in  1873  under  the 
title  of  Discovery  of  the  Tomb  of  Ollamh  Fodhla. 

An  analogous  group  of  dilapidated  chambered 
cairns,  with  settings  of  stone  circles,  may  be  seen 
at  Clava  near  Inverness,  and  other  localities  in 
Scotland.  Stonehenge  is  in  the  centre  of  a vast 
burying-ground  consisting  of  barrows  in  groups 
over  the  downs. 

Urn  cemeteries,  without  any  external  markings 
to  indicate  the  site  of  the  burials,  are  frequently 
met  with  in  the  British  Isles,  being  exposed  by 
agricultural  operations,  and  especially  by  the  re- 
moval of  clay  beds  for  the  making  of  bricks.  As 
the  underlying  clay  slides  from  under  the  covering 
of  soil  to  a lower  level,  urns  are  frequently  seen 
sticking  in  the  broken  margin  of  the  surface  soil. 
A small  um  cemetery  was  recently  discovered  at 
the  digging  of  the  foundation  of  a villa  in  the  town 
of  Largs.  The  site  was  a low  gravelly  mound,  and 
the  cemetery  disclosed  an  unique  feature  in  the 
finding  of  a stone-lined  cist  covered  over  with  a 
large  flagstone  and  containing  seven  flower-pot- 
shaped urns,  all  having  more  or  less  calcined  bones 
in  them  [Archmologia,  Ixii.  239-250). 

In  1886,  in  the  course  of  removing  the  surface- 
earth  above  a gravel-  and  sand-pit  at  Aylesford  in 
Kent,  the  following  relics  were  discovered : a 
wooden  pail  or  sitida,  with  a bronze  band  orna- 
mented with  late  Celtic  designs ; a bronze  jug 
(oenochoS) ; a long-handled  pan  and  t'wofibidai,  also 
of  bronze,  together  with  calcined  bones  and  frag- 
ments of  pottery.  ‘ These  objects  were  discovered 
in  what  had  been  a round  burial-pit,  about  3^  ft. 
deep,  the  sides  and  bottom  of  which  had  been 
coated  with  a kind  of  chalky  compound.  The 
bronze  situla  contained  burnt  bones  ami  the  fibulcB, 
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the  bronze  vase  and  pan  lying  outside  it,  while 
around  were  the  remains  of  several  earthenware 
urns,  some  of  which  had  been  used  as  cineraries.’ 
The  discovery,  fortunately,  came  under  the  notice 
of  Dr.  A.  J.  Evans,  who  lost  no  time  in  making  a 
full  inq^uiry  into  the  circumstances.  The  result 
of  his  researches  was  a paper,  ‘ On  a Late 
Celtic  Urn-Field  at  Aylesford,’  which  appeared 
in  1890  (ib.  lii. ).  The  conclusion  to  which  Dr. 
Evans  comes,  after  a wide  comparison  of  Con- 
tinental ceramics,  is  that  the  Aylesford  urns  are 
‘ the  derivatives  of  North  Italian,  and  in  a marked 
degree  old  Venetian  prototypes.’ 

Perhaps  the  most  instructive  cemetery  in  Europe 
is  that  of  Hallstatt,  of  which  the  present  writer  has 
elsewhere  given  the  following  brief  account : 

‘The  ancient  necropolis,  known  as  Hallstatt,  lies  in  a narrow 
glen  in  the  Noric  Alps,  about  an  hour’s  walk  from  the  town  of 
Hallstatt,  situated  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  Discovered  in 
1846,  and  systematically  explored  for  several  years  under  the 
superintendence  of  Bergmeister  G.  Ramsauer,  the  results  were 
published  by  Baron  von  Sacken  in  1868,  in  a quarto  volume 
with  twenty-six  plates  of  illustrations.  One  of  the  peculiarities 
of  this  cemetery  was  that  it  contained  burials  by  inhumation 
and  incineration  indiscriminately  dispersed  over  the  entire 
sepulchral  area,  both,  however,  belonging  to  the  same  period, 
as  was  clearly  proved  from  the  perfect  similarity  of  their  re- 
spective grave-goods.  The  graves  were  thickly  placed  over  an 
irregular  area,  some  200  yards  in  length  and  about  that  in 
breadth,  but  there  were  no  indications  above  ground  to  mark 
their  position.  They  were  not  arranged  in  any  order,  and  their 
depth  varied  within  the  limits  of  if  to  6 ft. — a disproportion 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  sloping  nature  of  the  surface,  which 
caused  a considerable  rain-wash  of  the  soil  to  the  lower  levels. 

Out  of  993  tombs  described  in  v.  Sacken’s  work,  625  contained 
simple  interments ; 455  had  incinerated  human  remains ; and 
in  13  the  bodies  had  only  been  partially  burnt  before  being 
interred.  The  inhumed  bodies  lay,  generally,  from  east  to 
west,  having  the  face  towards  sunrise  with  the  head  occasion- 
ally resting  on  a stone.  At  other  times  the  body  lay  on  a pre- 
pared bed,  or  coarse  casing,  of  hardened  clay.  In  two  instances 
traces  of  a wooden  coffin  were  observed.  Sometimes  two  or 
more  skeletons  were  found  in  the  same  grave,  while,  at  other 
times,  some  portion  of  the  skeleton  was  wanting.  The 
skeletons  were  not  so  scientifically  examined  as  could  be  de- 
sired, but,  according  to  Dr.  Hoernes,  they  belonged  to  a well- 
developed  dolichocephalic  race,  of  medium  height  (6  ft.  6 to 
8 in.),  with  a prominent  occiput,  long  and  slightly  prognathic 
face,  and  a straight  or  gently  receding  forehead.  The  ashes 
and  charred  bones  were  carefully  collected  and  deposited  in  the 
natural  soil,  sometimes  laid  over  a flat  stone,  and  sometimes  in 
a roughly  burnt  trough  of  clay.  Only  twice  were  burnt  bones 
found  in  a bronze  vase,  and  once  in  a clay  urn.  When  the 
cremated  remains  had  been  deposited  the  grave-goods  were 
placed  near  them,  after  which  the  coarser  pieces  of  charcoal 
were  heaped  over  the  whole. 

An  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  graves  gave  the  following 
results : — The  638  tombs,  after  inhumation,  contained : bronze 
— 18  objects  of  armour,  1543  articles  of  toilet,  67  utensils,  and 
31  vases ; iron — 166  objects  of  armour,  and  42  utensils  ; 6 articles 
of  gold,  I7l  of  amber,  and  41  of  glass ; 342  clay  vessels ; and  61 
diverse  objects  (spindle-whorls,  sharpening  stones,  etc.).  Simi- 
larly classified,  the  relics  in  the  455  tombs  after  incineration 
were  as  follows : bronze — 91  objects  of  armour,  1736  of  toilet,  66 
utensils,  and  179  vases ; iron — 348  objects  of  armour,  and  43 
utensils ; 69  articles  of  gold,  106  of  amber,  and  35  of  glass ; 902 
clay  vessels ; and  102  diverse  objects. 

FYom  these  statistics  it  would  appear  that  the  burials  after 
cremation  were  richer  in  articles  of  luxury — such  as  bronze 
vases  and  fibulse,  beads  of  glass,  gold  cloth  stuffs,  etc.,  with  the 
exception  of  objects  of  amber,  which  were  more  abundant 
with  inhumed  bodies*  {Rambles  and  Stvdies  in  Bosnia^ 
p.  399  ff.). 

It  may  be  noted  as  a point  of  some  significance, 
that  neither  silver  nor  lead  has  been  found  in 
Hallstatt.  Tlieir  absence,  together  with  that  of 
money,  has  been  used  to  support  the  opinion  that 
the  cemetery  was  discontinued  before  these  metals 
came  into  general  use  about  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  cent.  B.c. 

Baron  von  Sacken  assigned  the  Hallstatt  cemetery  to  the 
second  half  of  the  millennium  immediately  preceding  the 
Christian  era,  and  thought  that  it  might  be  in  continuous  use 
till  the  advent  of  the  Romans  into  that  part  of  Europe.  But, 
according  to  other  writers,  this  range  ought  to  be  extended 
further  back  by  several  centuries,  even  to  1000  B.o.  Owing  to 
commercial  currents  from  Eastern  lands,  especially  by  way  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  also,  no  doubt,  to  changes  initiated  by  native 
skill,  we  might  expect  a considerable  variation  in  the  technique 
of  the  Hallstatt  relics,  even  on  v.  Sacken’s  hypothesis  of  the 
more  limited  duration  of  the  cemetery.  The  collection  as  a 
whole  is  thus  a mere  jumbling  together  of  an  assortment  of 
objects,  influenced  not  only  by  a rapidly  progressing  civiliza- 


tion, but  also  by  a continuous  importation  of  new  materials ; 
hence  the  difficulty  of  classifying  them  into  a more  precise 
division  than  earlier  and  later. 

In  the  cemetery  of  S.  Lucia,  near  Tolmino,  above 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  in  whicii  incineration  was 
almost  exclusively  the  mode  of  sepulture— there 
being  only  three  interments  by  inhumation  out  of 
3000  tombs  examined  by  Dr.  Marchesetti— tlie  war- 
like element  was  represented  by  only  one  sword, 
two  spears,  and  seven  lances  (all  of  iron).  The 
sword  is  distinctly  the  La  Tfene  type— thus  suggest- 
ing that  the  peaceful  ways  of  the  people  had  been 
disturbed  only  in  later  times,  probably  during  one 
of  the  marauding  excursions  of  the  Gauls  into 
Italy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fibuloB  numbered 
1629  of  bronze  and  108  of  iron  ; of  which  248  were 
of  the  ‘Certosa’  type — i.e.  not  much  earlier  than 
400  B.C. — and  3 of  the  La  Tfene  type.  Of  metallic 
vases  there  were  eighty  of  bronze  and  one  of  iron, 
among  the  former  being  six  ciste  a cordoni.  A few 
of  these  bronze  vessels  were  decorated  with  dots, 
circles,  and  perpendicular  flutings,  but  rarely  with 
animal  figures,  and  all  in  the  same  style  of  art  as 
the  analogous  objects  from  Hallstatt. 

(8)  The  proto-historic  people  of  Western  Europe. — 
As  a general  result  of  the  preceding  remarks  on 
the  sepulchral  phenomena  of  Western  Europe,  the 
following  propositions  may  be  accepted  as  a fair 
summary  of  the  ethnic  elements,  so  far  as  tliese 
have  been  determined  by  modern  research,  which 
have  helped  to  mould  the  physical  characters  of 
the  highly  mixed  population  now  inliabiting  the 
British  Isles,  but,  of  course,  altogether  apart  from 
the  inlluence  of  tlie  environment. 

(a)  Anthropological  researches  have  shown  that 
during  tlie  Neolithic  Age  a long-headed  race,  of 
short  stature  but  strong  physique  (average  height 
5 ft.  5 in.),  who  buried  their  dead  in  ruilely  con- 
structed stone  chambers,  had  spread  over  the  whole 
of  Western  Europe,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
south  of  Scandinavia.  Tacitus  informs  us  that  he 
identified  the  Silures,  a people  then  occujiying 
South  Wales,  as  Iberians,  on  account  of  their 
swarthy  complexion  and  curled  hair  (Agricola,  xi.). 
The  inference  that  these  Silures  were  tlie  direct 
descendants  of  the  primitive  long-headed  people 
was  not  unreasonable,  more  especially  as  by  that 
time  the  eastern  parts  of  Britain  had  been  taken 
possession  of  by  successive  waves  of  Gaulish  and 
Belgic  immigrants  from  the  Continent — thus  caus- 
ing the  earlier  inhabitants  to  recede  more  and 
more  westwards.  And,  if  this  is  so,  it  follows  that 
the  long-headed  men  of  the  eliaiiibered  cairns  of 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  France,  as  well  as  many  other 
parts  of  the  Continent,  had  a swarthy  complexion, 
with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  like  so  many  people  still 
inliabiting  the  more  secluded  parts  of  these  locali- 
ties. 

(b)  The  incoming  bracliycepliali  were  taller  than 
the  dolicliocepliali  already  in  possession  of  the 
country — a statement  which  is  proved  hy  actual 
measiirements  of  skeletons  (average  lieight  5 ft.  S 
in.).  Although  they  have  been  described  by  m.aiiy 
modern  writers  as  ‘light  in  hair  and  complexion’ 
(Green well,  op.  cit.  p.  636),  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  archaeological  evidence  to  support  this 
assertion.  The  mistake  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
inadvertently  applying  to  the  Bronze  Age  hrachy- 
cephali  qualities  which  were  undoubtedly  applic- 
able at  a later  period  to  the  Celts  of  history.  The 
former  buried  their  dead  in  short  cists  and  round 
harrows,  and  carried  with  them  a knowledge  of 
bronze.  While  tliese  two  early  races  (the  dolicho- 
cepliali  and  bracliycepliali)  were  living  together, 
apparently  in  harmony,  the  custom  of  disposing  of 
the  dead  by  cremation  spread  over  the  land — a 
custom  which  was  introduced  from  the  Continent, 
and  had  its  origin  probably  in  the  strong  religious 
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elements  of  the  time,  as  it  was  practised  by  both 
races. 

(c)  At  a considerably  later  period,  but  not  many 
centuries  prior  to  the  occupation  of  Britain  by  the 
Romans,  there  was  another  Continental  wave  of 
immigrants,  generally  regarded  as  an  offshoot  of 
the  Gain  of  classical  authors,  and  probably  the 
BelgcB  of  Caesar,  who  introduced  the  industrial 
elements  of  the  civilization  known  in  this  country 
as  ‘Late  Celtic.’  These  newcomers  differed  radi- 
cally from  the  former  so-called  Celtic  invaders 
in  having  dolichocephalic  heads  — a statement 
which  is  supported  by  archaeological  evidence ; for 
example,  a skull  found  in  a characteristic  Late 
Celtic  tumulus  at  Arras,  Yorkshire,  was  described 
by  Dr.  Thurnam  as  having  a cephalic  index  of  73'7. 
They  were  a branch  of  the  Celts  of  history,  whose 
very  name  at  one  time  was  a terror  in  Europe  ; and 
by  classical  writers  they  are  described  as  very  tall 
and  fierce-looking,  with  fair  hair,  blond  com- 
plexion, and  blue  eyes. 

(d)  The  next  and  last  of  the  great  racial  ele- 
ments which  entered  into  the  ethnic  composition 
of  the  British  people  of  to-day  were  the  successive 
Teutonic  invasions  from  Germany,  Denmark,  and 
Scandinavia,  all  belonging  to  a tall  blond  dolicho- 
cephalic people  who  existed  in  Central  Europe 
from  time  immemorial — possibly  the  descendants 
of  the  Neanderthaloid  races  of  Balseolithie  times. 

There  is  no  reference  made  here  to  the  Roman 
occupation  as  a factor  in  British  ethnology,  because 
the  Romans  were  a mere  ruling  caste,  who,  al- 
though they  introduced  new  arts,  industries,  and 
customs  into  the  country,  kept  themselves  aloof 
from  the  natives,  and  did  not,  as  a rule,  inter- 
marry with  them.  Hence,  when  they  finally 
abandoned  Britain  they  left  its  inhabitants  racially 
unaffected,  much  as  would  he  the  case  Avith  India  if 
the  British  were  now  to  retire  from  it.  To-day  we 
liunt  for  remains  of  military  roads,  camps,  ac- 
coutrements of  Avar,  and  other  relics  of  their 
civilization,  but  of  their  skeletons  we  knoAv  very 
little,  and  of  their  British  offspring  nothing  at  all. 
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R.  Munro. 

DEATH  AND  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  DEAD 

(Greek). — Burial  was  the  method  of  disposing  of 
the  dead  folloAved  by  all  the  Mediterranean  peoples 
during  tlie  Neolithic  epoch,  and  the  same  custom 
obtained  in  Greece,  and  was  continued  without  in- 
terrujjtion  at  least  until  the  Homeric  period.  That 
the  Greeks  of  the  pre-Mycenajan  and  Mycenaean 
civilization  buried  tlieir  dead  is  evident  from  the 
tomhs  discovered  in  Crete,  in  the  Cyclades,  at 
Mycena?,  Orchomenus,  and  Vaphio.  It  has  also 
been  proved  that  Schliemanri  Avas  mistaken  in 
believing  that  he  found  in  the  Mycenaean  tombs 
indications  of  a jiartia!  cremation  of  the  dead. 
In  tlie  island  of  Crete,  Evans  and  Halbherr,  who 
diswivered  many  tombs  of  the  Mycenaean  epoch 
and  others  of  different  periods,  found  burial  to  be 


the  invariable  custom  witliout  any  sign  of  crema- 
tion, either  partial  or  total. 

Apparently,  then,  the  first  notice  of  cremation 
occurs  in  Homer  ; it  is  described  Avith  grim  vivid- 
ness, especially  in  the  account  of  the  obsequies  of 
Patroclus  (/(.  xxiii.  llOff.).  Homer  also  offers  an 
explanation  of  this  new  funerary  custom,  which 
appears  to  be  contrary  to  the  beliefs  of  the  Greek 
people.  He  makes  Nestor  say  that  it  is  necessaiy 
to  burn  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  in  battle, 
in  order  that  the  bones  might  be  carried  back  to 
their  native  land  to  the  sons  of  the  dead  (IL  vii. 
331  f. ).  But  this  reason  is  inadequate  to  account 
for  so  profound  a change  of  custom.  The  change 
from  burial  to  cremation  must  already  have  taken 
place  in  the  Homeric  age,  just  as  it  had  preAUously 
been  made  in  Central  and,  in  part,  in  Southern 
Europe.  It  was  then  introduced  into  Greece  as  it 
had  been  into  Italy,  and  very  probably  by  the 
same  races  who  were  afterAvards  knoAvn  under 
the  name  of  Aryan,  and  Avho  originated  many 
other  changes  in  the  customs  of  the  peoples  sub- 
dued by  them. 

While  in  some  regions  of  Europe  there  was  a 
period  during  which  cremation  prevailed  (and 
among  these  regions  must  be  included  Northern 
and  also,  in  part.  Southern  Italy),  in  Greece  the 
ancient  and  the  new  practices  flourished  for  a long 
time  side  by  side,  just  as  was  the  case  in  Rome ; 
but  in  Rome,  from  the  discoveries  in  the  Forum  and 
from  those  made  in  other  parts  of  the  city  and  in 
Latium,  Ave  can  plainly  recognize  the  substitution 
of  cremation  for  burial.  This  does  not  appear  so 
clearly  in  Greece ; but  it  cannot  have  happened 
otherwise.  At  the  time  of  the  Homeric  rhapsodies, 
cremation  must  have  been  in  use  quite  as  much  as 
burial.  In  succeeding  epochs  both  methods  Avere 
employed,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Greek  authors, 
who  attest  the  existence  noAV  of  the  one  custom 
and  now  of  the  other. 

We  have  at  the  present  day  full  information 
regarding  the  forms  of  the  tombs  used  by  the 
Greeks  previous  to  the  classic  epoch,  and  especially 
in  those  characteristic  periods  which  are  to  be 
referred  to  pre-Myceneean  and  Mycenaean  civiliza- 
tion both  on  the  continent  and  in  the  various 
islands.  The  funerary  architecture  of  these 
periods  may  be  classified  under  four  chief  forms : 
(1)  dome-tombs,  (2)  chamber-tombs,  (3)  shaft-tombs, 
and  (4)  pit-tombs. 

The  finest  example  of  a dome-tomb  is  that  of 
the  tomb  called  the  Treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycenae, 
discovered  hy  Schliemann.  Then  come  those  of 
Orchomenus,  of  Vaphio,  of  Heraion,  of  Eleusis, 
and  of  other  places,  Avhich  are  magnificently  and 
splendidly  decorated,  not  indeed  like  that  at 
Mycenae,  although  they  have  the  same  archi- 
tectural form. 

The  chamber-tombs  are  distingiiished  from  the 
dome-tombs  by  the  rectangular  form  of  their  plan, 
the  dome-tombs  being  circular ; by  their  more  or 
less  flat  roof ; and  also  by  the  diminished  height 
of  the  mortuary  chamber.  But,  like  the  others, 
they  have  a corridor  {dpS/xos)  for  entrance,  Avith  a 
door  of  ingress,  and  they  may  also  have  a varying 
number  of  lateral  chambers.  These  tombs  were 
excavated  in  the  rock,  and  are  found  throughout 
the  whole  of  Greece  and  in  the  islands,  especially 
in  Crete,  where  they  Avere  discovered  by  Evans 
and  Halbherr.  Sarcophagi  are  found  in  them — 
sometimes  one,  two,  or  even  four — made  of  terra- 
cotta and  painted  on  the  outside  ; or  else  there  is  a 
trench  in  them  in  Avhich  the  corpse  has  been  placed  ; 
or  sometimes  the  corpse  Avas  laid  upon  the  floor  of 
the  sepulchral  chamber  (Evans,  Prehistoric  Tombs 
of  Knossos,  p.  5 ; Orsi,  Urne  fnnebri  cretesi, 
p.  2ff.). 

The  shaft-topibs  w’ere  dug  in  the  ground  and 
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covered  with  either  rough  or  squared  slabs  of 
stone.  In  these  graves  the  body  was  u.sually 
placed  on  its  back  ; sometimes  it  was  curled  up. 

The  pit-tombs  consist  of  a kind  of  well  which 
was  almost  always  excavated  in  the  rock,  with 
steps  to  descend  into  it ; at  the  bottom  an  arched 
aperture  is  found  wliich  gives  access  to  tlie  sepul- 
chral cell.  The  cell  is  generally  supported  by  a 
double  wall  of  rudeT)locks,  and  is  sufficiently  long 
to  contain  a skeleton  stretched  out  at  full  length. 
But  Evans  remarks  that  this  type  of  tomb,  although 
it  has  different  characteristics,  resembles  in  its  cell 
the  shaft-tombs. 

In  the  island  of  Crete  no  dome-tombs  have  been 
discovered  like  those  of  Mycenae  or  of  Orchomenus  ; 
but  the  royal  tomb  of  Isopates  described  by  Evans 
and  re-constructed  by  Fyfe  (Evans,  op.  cit.)  fills  up 
the  lacuna. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  primitive  custom  of 
the  Greeks  to  bury  their  dead  in  the  village  where 
they  dwelt,  and  sometimes  in  the  houses  them- 
selves. It  is  certain  that  at  Mycenae  tombs  have 
been  found  in  the  houses,  here  and  there  in  groups 
of  five,  or  even  of  twenty,  among  the  remains  of 
habitations.  At  Athens,  also,  houses  with  tombs 
have  been  discovered.  Plato  makes  mention  of 
this  custom,  and  calls  it  barbarous  (Min.  315).  It 
seems  to  have  been  abolished  by  the  laws  of  Solon. 
The  agora  also  appears  to  have  been  used  for 
burying  : Mycenae  supplies  an  example  of  this. 
Further,  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  classic  epoch 
many  Greek  cities  had,  or  believed  that  they  liad, 
in  the  agora  the  burial-place  of  their  more  re- 
nowned heroes. 

It  appears,  further,  that  the  Greeks  in  primitive 
times  offered  human  sacrifices  at  funerals.  This 
seems  certain  not  only  from  the  Homeric  account 
of  the  obsequies  of  Patroclus,  but  also  from  some 
indications  in  the  tombs  of  Mycenae.  In  the 
dromos  of  the  rock-tombs,  human  bones  have  often 
been  found,  and  in  front  of  one  sepulchre  there 
were  discovered  six  human  skeletons  placed  cross- 
wise and  mingled  with  the  bones  of  animals  and 
broken  pieces  of  common  utensils.  From  this  it 
has  been  suspected  that  the  bodies  were  those  of 
victims  sacrificed  to  the  dead  (Perrot-Chipiez, 
Histoire  de  Vart,  vi.  564).  Further,  Plato  says  (ib.) 
that  human  sacrifices  were  offered  in  Lykaia 
(AvKaca),  and  also  by  the  descendants  of  Athamas, 
although  they  were  Greeks  and  not  barbarians. 

From  the  most  remote  antiquity,  as  w’e  gather 
from  the  pre-historic  tombs,  the  Greeks  had  a 
religious  cult  for  their  dead.  They  considered  the 
right  of  sepulture  as  sacred,  and  consequently  as  a 
law.  This  sentiment  was  handed  down  to  the 
historic  Greeks,  the  true  "EWr/res.  It  was  also  a 
duty  and  a kind  of  Pan-Hellenic  law  (llaveXX^j'wt' 
j'Sju.os,  Eurip.  Suppl.  524)  to  give  sepulture  to 
enemies  who  died  in  battle.  The  law  of  Solon, 
which  exempted  a son  from  the  obligation  to 
support  a father  who  had  rendered  himself  un- 
worthy, imposed  upon  him  the  duty  of  burying 
him  with  all  due  honours  (Alsch.  in,  Timarch.  13 ; 
the  very  words  SUaia,  v6ni/j.a,  affirm  the  right  of 
the  dead  to  sepulture).  In  the  classic  epoch, 
religious  belief  was  permeated  with  the  notion 
that  the  spirit  of  the  dead  could  not  enter  into  the 
subterranean  realm  if  the  body  had  not  received 
burial — the  soul  (i/'i'X'^)  would  wander  about  without 
a resting-place,  and  would  not  be  able  to  pass  over 
the  fatal  river  in  order  to  enter  Hades. 

We  do  not  know  how  the  primitive  Greeks  con- 
ducted themselves  between  the  death  and  the 
burial  of  the  deceased  ; but  from  what  we  know  of 
the  historical  epoch  we  may  infer  without  any 
doubt  what  were  their  customs  in  primitive  times. 

In  the  pre-historic  tomhs  of  Knossos  the  corpse 
was  buried  in  a grave,  or  else  was  laid  on  the 


pavement  of  the  sepulchral  eliamber,  or  in  a 
sarcopliagus  in  a larnox  of  clay.  It  was 
usually  placed  stretched  out  at  length,  or  some- 
times curled  up,  either  in  the  grave  or  in  the 
sarcophagus.  There  was  no  fixed  direetion  or 
orientation  of  the  position  of  the  dead.  In  tombs 
of  every  type,  objects  belonging  to  the  deceased 
are  found,  according  to  sex  and  condition : weapons, 
swords,  knives,  arrows,  razors,  ornaments  of  gold 
and  of  bronze,  rings,  seals,  lamps,  and  so  on.  Tombs 
like  those  of  Mycenae  and  Vaphio  have  furnished 
objects  of  great  value  both  as  to  their  material 
— principally  gold — and  as  to  their  artistic  make. 
Objects  which  were  most  dear  to  the  deceased,  and 
which  he  had  possessed  when  living,  were  placed 
with  him  in  the  tomb.  This  usage  continued 
without  interruption  into  the  historic  epoch,  to- 
gether with  other  usages  which  were  gradually 
abolished  by  various  successive  laws,  because  they 
were  held  to  be  barbarous.  We  have  proof  of  this 
in  the  Homeric  period,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
an  intermediate  one  between  the  pre-historic  and 
the  historic  periods,  primitive  funeral  customs 
being  still  found  which  were  no  longer  practised 
in  the  period  which  followed,  as  well  as  others 
which  were  retained. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  this,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  relate  in  full  what  was  done  at  the 
funeral  of  Patroclus,  so  admirably  described  by 
Homer  (11.  xviii.,  xxiii.).  We  shall  follow  the 
poet’s  order 

The  corpse  of  Patroclus  was  washed  with  hot  water  (II. 
xviii.  345 if.))  then  anointed  with  unguents  and  oil,  and  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  a thin  linen  cloth.  It  was  laid  in  state 
on  a bed  (en  Aexeeaa-i,  352),  and  was  wept  over  with  great 
lamentation  by  Achilles  and  the  Myrmidons  (315  ff.).  On  the 
return  from  the  fight  in  which  Hector  was  slain,  Achilles  and 
the  Myrmidons  again  wept  over  the  bier  of  Patroclus,  since 
weeping  is  an  honouring  of  the  dead  (5  yap  yepa?  eo-ri  ffai-oyrtoy, 
xxiii.  9).  A funeral  meal  follows  the  weeping.  The  corpse  is 
to  be  cremated,  and  accordingly  an  immense  pyre  is  prepared 
which  is  to  receive  the  body  of  Patroclus.  When  the  pyre  is 
read}^  the  transportation  of  the  body  takes  place  in  the  midst 
of  a great  cortege  of  armed  men  ; Achilles  supports  the  head  of 
his  deceased  friend,  while  the  Myrmidons  cut  off  their  locks  and 
cast  them  upon  the  corpse,  thus  covering  it.  Achilles  also 
sacrifices  his  hair,  which  he  puts  into  the  hand  of  his  dead 
friend.  During  the  night  those  who  attend  to  the  preparation 
of  the  funeral  (/cTi5e/xove?,  xxiii.  163)  remain  with  Achilles.  On 
the  following  day  the  body  of  the  deceased  is  placed  in  the 
midst  of  the  pyre,  and  is  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  fat 
taken  from  the  oxen  and  sheep  which  have  been  sacrificed ; 
alongside  are  placed  the  dead  animals,  and  amphorae  of  honey 
and  of  oil.  Four  horses  are  sacrificed,  and  two  of  the  nine 
dogs  which  the  deceased  possessed,  together  with  twelve  young 
Trojans  who  are  to  be  burnt  on  the  same  immense  pyre.  The 
pyre  burns  all  the  night.  In  the  morning  the  order  is  given  to 
extinguish  it  with  libations  of  wine,  to  pick  out  the  calcined 
bones  of  the  dead  from  among  the  other  bones  of  men  and 
animals — an  easy  task,  since  the  body  of  Patroclus  had  been 
placed  in  the  centre  separate  from  the  rest — and  to  enclose 
them  in  a cinerary  urn  between  two  pieces  of  fat.  t'inally,  a 
tumulus  of  earth  receives  the  urn,  and  is  the  sepulchre  of 
Patroclus.  But  the  funeral  rites  do  not  end  here  : Achilles 
orders  funeral  games,  and  distributes  rewards  to  the  victors 
(258  ff.). 

In  the  classic  period  the  dead  body  was  washed, 
anointed  with  unguents  and  oil,  and  wrapped  in  a 
white  garment.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
garment  was  not  always  white  ; it  might  be  black. 
The  eyes  were  closed,  and  the  jaw  was  bound  to 
the  head  in  order  that  the  mouth  might  remain 
shut  when  rigidity  came  on.  The  care  of  the  dead 
was  the  business  of  the  people  of  the  house, 
especially  the  relatives,  and  among  these  the 
women.  Further,  a garland  was  placed  on  the 
head  of  the  deceased.  Afterwards  the  corpse  was 
laid  on  an  ordinary  bed  (kMi/tj),  and  was  exposed  to 
view.  This  exposing  (wp^ffea-is)  took  place  in  the 
house,  the  feet  of  the  dead  being  turned  towards 
the  door  ; a law  of  Solon  prohibited  an  exposing 
before  the  door,  as  seems  to  have  been  done  at 
first.  This  exposing  took  place  the  <lay  after 
death.  An  earlier  time  was  prohibited  in  order, 
naturally,  that  there  might  be  assurance  that 
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actual  death  had  taken  place ; and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a too  prolonged  exposing  was  not  allowed. 
According  to  Greek  beliefs,  tlie  dead  must  he 
buried  relatively  soon  in  order  that  the  soul  might 
be  able  to  enter  the  realm  of  the  dead  and  might 
not  wander  about.  Patroclus,  whose  body,  on 
account  of  the  solemn  funeral  rites,  was  exposed 
for  twelve  days  after  his  death,  says  to  Achilles, 
to  whom  he  appears  in  a dream,  06.irTe  [le  6tti 
Taxtcrra,  Tri/Xas  ’A'lSao  Teprjcrtii  (II.  xxiii.  71). 

At  what  seems  to  be  a late  period,  a piece  of 
money  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  deceased  as 
a vavKov  to  pay  the  ferryman  who  transported  him 
to  the  further  side  of  the  river  into  the  realm  of 
the  dead.  A honey  cake  (p.eKiTodTTa)  was  buried 
with  him,  as  an  appropriate  offering  to  the 
guardian  of  the  doors  of  the  infernal  regions 
(Aristoph.  Lys.  599).  The  scholiast  on  Aristo- 
phanes adds  that  the  cake  serves  for  Cerberus 
(q.v.),  the  piece  of  money  for  the  ferryman,  and 
the  dead  man’s  garland  is  for  the  struggle  which 
he  has  undergone  in  issuing  from  life. 

Upon  the  bier  was  placed  a vessel  of  earth, 
usually  a X-qKvdos,  which  contained  an  unguent. 
On  this  vessel,  which  was  of  a characteristic  form, 
were  depicted  appropriate  funeral  scenes  ; and,  in 
fact,  it  represented  the  deceased.  At  the  door  of 
ingress  was  placed  an  earthen  vessel  (Sa-TpaKov) 
containing  spring  water  (Aristoph.  Eccl.  1033), 
which  was  to  serve  for  purifying  those  who  had 
been  in  contact  with  the  dead,  and  in  general  all 
those  who  were  in  the  house. 

The  exposing  of  the  body  was  followed  by  its 
being  carried  (iKcpopd)  from  the  house  to  the  place  of 
sepulture,  and  this  could  be  done  only  by  day ; 
criminals  alone  were  buried  by  night  (Eurip. 
Troad.  446),  when  sepulture  was  granted  them  at 
all.  The  dead  person  W'as  carried  on  the  bed  upon 
which  he  had  been  exposed  to  view  ; but  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  exactly  who  were  the  bearers,  although 
there  are  expressions  like  veKpo<ji6poi,  veKpoddirrai, 
veKpoTd(f>oi,  which  imply  persons  specially  employed 
in  this  duty  of  carrying  and  of  burial.  However, 
we  gather  from  Plato,  Plutarch,  Lucian,  and 
others  that  these  bearers  were  young  men  who 
lent  themselves  to  this  pious  duty.  Plato  speaks 
of  young  men  of  the  gymnasium  (Legg.  xii.  947). 
When  the  conveyance  of  the  body  took  place,  it 
was  attended  by  a cortege  which  accompanied  the 
bier  as  it  made  its  way  to  the  sepulchre.  Accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  Solon,  the  men  must  go  first,  the 
women  must  follow  ; the  latter,  moreover,  must  not 
be  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age  (Demosth.  Arisf. 
i.).  Plato  describes  at  length  (Legg.  xii.  947)  how 
the  funeral  cortbge  was  to  be  formed,  and  he  also 
notes  that  the  women  who  took  part  in  it  must 
not  be  younger  than  the  child-bearing  age.  The 
sepulchre  (Btikti)  must  be  excavated  underground, 
of  elongated  shape,  and  must  be  constructed  of 
stone.  But  the  dead  were  not  always  laid  in  a 
tomb  of  stone  without  a coffin  (<jop6^,  \dpva^).  When 
the  latter  was  used,  it  was  made  of  cypress  or 
other  wood. 

The  difierent  stages  of  the  funeral  were  usually 
accompanied  by  weeping  and  lamentation  on  the 
part  of  tlie  relatives  and  friends,  and  of  other  per- 
sons who  visited  the  dead  when  exposed  to  view 
ami  attended  him  to  the  sepulchre.  These  manifes- 
tations of  grief  must  originally  have  been  excessive, 
and  not  difierent  from  those  we  have  met  with  in 
Homer.  They  were  prohibited  by  legislators  like 
Solon  and  Charondas,  who  desired  to  restrain  what 
appeared  to  many  Greek  writers  to  be  clamorous 
and  barbaric  forms  of  grief.  Plato  describes  as 
indecorous  the  weeping  for  the  dead,  and  would 
have  liked  to  prohibit  lamentations  (dprjvetv)  outside 
the  house  (Legg.  xii.  960).  It  is  true  that  ACschy- 
lus  (Clweph.  20  f.)  and  Euripides  (Hec.  642  f.) 


describe  displays  of  grief  such  as  striking  the  breast, 
tearing  and  lacerating  the  face  and  garments,  and 
pulling  out  the  hair ; but  iirobably  these  two 
authors  wished  to  reproduce  primitive  customs 
which  were  no  longer  permitted  in  their  day.  In 
spite  of  legislative  prohibitions,  however,  there  was 
no  cessation  at  funerals  of  more  or  less  exaggerated 
manifestations  of  grief ; the  bier  was  certainly 
accompanied  by  funeral-singers  (6priv<pdoL).  Plato 
himself  speaks  of  them  (Legg.  vii.  800)  in  the 
masculine  only.  This  duty,  however,  was  eanded 
out  also  by  women  called  Kaplvai,  Bprjvt^ol,  yovcriKal, 
probably,  as  is  supposed,  from  their  Carian  origin, 
whence  came  the  employment  of  the  term  for  those 
women  who  sang  over  the  dead,  just  as  a kind  of 
flute  was  called  Phrygian  as  having  been  invented 
by  the  Phrygians,  e.g.  ai\6s  dprjvriTiKds  (Poll.  iv.  75). 

While  in  pre  historic  times  the  places  of  sepulture 
were  either  the  houses  or  the  streets  of  the  city  or 
village,  or  even  the  agora,  in  the  classical  period 
the  Greeks  had  fixed  places  outside  the  city, 
cemeteries  in  the  common  and  broad  signification 
of  the  term ; or  else  they  made  use  of  the  roads 
outside  of  the  city,  as  may  still  be  seen  in  Italy, 
e.g.  at  Pompeii.  Moreover,  distinguishing  signs  or 
inscriptions  were  placed  upon  the  sepulchres.  The 
sepulchres  themselves  had  different  names,  as  BrjKai, 
rdcpoi,  ixvrjixaTa,  and  they  might  have  different 
forms,  among  which  was  that  of  the  tumulus 
(x<3ga,  barrow).  There  were  placed  upon  them 
stelae  (o-r^Xat),  a kind  of  posts,  or  actual  columns 
(KLoves),  or  little  temples  (vatdia,  i]p(pa),  or  else  hori- 
zontal slabs  of  stone  (rpdwe^ai),  with  inscriptions 
(yparpal). 

In  the  sepulchres  in  Greece,  from  the  most 
ancient  and  primitive  onwards,  have  been  found 
objects  and  vessels  frequently  of  great  value,  such 
as  those  of  Mycenae,  of  Vaphio,  and  of  Crete. 
These  were  deposited  in  the  tomb  with  the  dead, 
and  were  objects  which  had  belonged  to  him. 
Thus  there  have  been  found  objects  for  the  toilet, 
weapons,  little  figures  of  earth  or  of  bronze,  and, 
especially,  bronze  or  earthen  vessels.  The  sepul- 
chres themselves  contain  the  bones  of  domestic 
animals,  among  which  are  those  of  the  horse.  In 
the  ideas  and  beliefs  of  the  Greeks  there  was  the 
conviction  that  the  dead  person  must  have  for  his 
journey  to  the  subterranean  world  the  same  objects 
of  use  and  of  ornament  which  he  had  possessed 
when  living,  and  also  utensils  and  vessels  which 
were  proper  for  eating  and  drinking  from,  and  con- 
taining food  and  drink.  This  usage  did  not  cease 
in  classic  Greece,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  vessels 
and  other  objects  which  have  been  found  in  the 
sepulchres  of  this  epoch. 

The  burial  was  followed  by  the  funeral  meal 
(irepldeiirvov),  already  met  with  in  the  Homeric 
period,  though  not  by  the  games,  which  had  been 
abolished ; and  also  by  the  purification  (xara- 
'Kodea-dai).  But  solicitude  for  the  deceased  did  not 
end  here  : on  the  third  day  after  the  burial,  sacri- 
fices (called  rpira)  were  offered  upon  the  tomb, 
especially  on  the  stele  or  other  object  placed  on  it ; 
these  sacrifices  were  repeated  on  the  ninth  day 
(^vara) ; and  in  the  meanwhile  the  mourning  began. 
This,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  lasted  thirty  days  ; 
the  shortest  period  was  twelve  (Pint.  Lye.  27).  As 
to  external  signs,  mourning  was  shown  by  abstin- 
ence from  everything  which  might  cause  joy  and 
pleasure,  and  also  by  putting  on  a black  garment, 
or  clothing  which  was  only  in  part  black.  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch  (Qumst.  Rom.  xiv.),  it  was  a custom 
with  the  Greeks  that  during  the  mourning  the 
women  should  shave  off  their  hair,  and  the  men 
should  let  theirs  grow,  if  the  regular  usage  was 
for  the  men  to  shave  off  the  hair,  and  the  women 
to  let  theirs  grow.  Euripides  makes  mention 
(Iphig.  Aid.  1437  f.)  of  the  cutting  off  of  the  hair 
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and  the  putting  on  of  a black  peplmn  for  mourning. 
The  Argive  custom  of  wearing  a white  garment  for 
mourning  instead  of  a black  one  (Pint.  op.  cit. 
xxvi. ) seems  to  have  been  an  exception. 

In  Athens  there  was  also  an  anniversary  of  the 
death  called  by  Herodotus  (iv.  26)  a funeral 

feast,  during  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the 
earth  (rp  75) — a commemoration  called  by  others 
veKiJo-La  or  ihpaia.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  such  a 
commemoration  was  chiefly  found  in  the  case  of 
men  well  known  and  highly  thought  of,  notwith- 
standing that  no  distinction  of  persons  or  classes  is 
made  by  Greek  writers.  But  a general  feeling  of 
respect  for  tombs,  and  especially  for  ancestors,  may 
be  inferred  from  what  one  reads  in  ASschylus  {Pers. 
401  ff.)  concerning  the  tombs  of  forefathers  (0ijKcts 
re  wpoybvuv).  Just  as  in  the  commemoration  on  the 
third  and  ninth  days  after  burial,  so  at  the  annual 
commemorations,  there  were  sacrifices,  oft'erings 
and  libations  (ivAyia-pia)  to  the  dead,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  already  in  the  subterranean  world; 
whence  such  libations  took  also  the  name  of  x°°-K 
and  of  Xovrpd. 

The  unhappy  criminal  alone  was  denied  sepulture 
and  a funeral.  In  Athens  the  bodies  of  criminals 
were  thrown  behind  the  tower  Melita  and  along  by 
the  northern  walls  of  the  city  (Pint.  Them.  xxii.  ; 
Plato,  Repub.  iv.  439).  The  suicide’s  right  hand 
was  cut  oft';  but  he  was  granted  burial.  Plato 
would  have  the  suicide  buried  in  silence  and  with- 
out any  sign  of  sepulture  (Legg.  ix.  873).  Finally, 
to  those  whose  bodies  could  not  be  obtained, 
cenotaphs  or  empty  monuments  were  erected. 
Euripides  (Hel.  1241)  says  that  it  was  a law  of  the 
Greeks  that  he  who  died  by  drowning  in  the  sea 
should  be  ‘ buried  in  a tissue  of  empty  robes  ’ 

(Kevoiai  d&TTTeiv  iv  Triir'Koiv  i^dagacriv). 
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G.  Sergi. 

DEATH  AND  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  DEAD 

(Hindu). — Life  and  death  stand  in  perpetual  con- 
trast. To  give  expression  to  this  fact  is  tlie  aim  of 
Hindu  ritual  in  all  its  processes,  down  to  the 
minutest  details.  In  the  case  of  ofTerings  to  the 
gods  the  participants  circumambulate  the  fire  with 
their  right  side  turned  towards  it,  and  in  a direc- 
tion from  left  to  right ; in  offerings  to  the  manes 
the  left  side  is  turned,  and  the  direction  is  from 
right  to  left — the  opposite  of  the  sun’s  course  (see 
CIRCUMAMBULATION)  ; in  the  former  case  the 
right  knee  is  bowed,  in  the  latter  the  left ; in  the 
one  the  sacrificial  cord  is  put  on  from  left  to  right 
(under  tlie  right  arm),  in  the  other  from  right  to 
left  (under  the  left  arm) ; ropes  are  twisted  from 
right  to  left ; even  numbers  are  assigned  to  the 
gods,  odd  ones  to  the  manes  ; to  the  former  belongs 
everything  that  is  young,  healthy,  and  strong,  to 


tlie  latter  what  is  old,  weak,  or  deformed.  Every- 
thing that  is  briglit-coloured — the  forenoon,  the 
ascending  lialf  of  the  mouth  or  the  year — is  assigned 
to  the  gods  ; whereas  the  manes  have  their  portion 
in  all  that  is  dark — the  afternoon,  the  descending 
half  of  the  month  or  the  year.  Even  in  the  course 
of  a human  life  the  50th  year  marks  a boundary, 
those  who  have  not  reached  it  belonging  to  the 
gods,  those  who  have  passed  it  to  the  manes. 

Dread  of  the  evil  influence  of  the  dead,  their 
impurity,  their  return,  and  their  interference  witli 
the  living  is  anotlier  characteristic  of  the  ritual. 
Fire-brands  and  jets  of  water  serve  to  ward 
off  this  influence ; stones  are  laid  down  be- 
tween the  village  and  the  place  of  cremation  ; on 
the  way  home  from  the  latter,  care  is  taken  to 
obliterate  footprints  in  order  to  prevent  the  dead 
from  finding  the  way,  or  perhaps  to  save  the  foot- 
print, which  is  a possible  subject  of  magic,  from 
being  exposed  to  the  influence  of  hostile  spirits  ; 
at  the  funeral  ceremonies  plants  are  selected  whose 
names — such  as  apdmarga,  avakd,  yava — have  a 
protective  sense. 

The  living  are  bound  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
dead  in  the  other  world,  to  provide  them  with  food 
for  their  great  journey  into  Yama’s  realm,  and  to 
supply  them  with  means  for  crossing  the  rivers. 
These  ends  are  served  by  the  utkrdnti  or  vaitaranl 
cow,  which  in  some  cases  has  been  presented  to  the 
Brahmans  before  his  death  by  the  deceased  himself 
or  his  son.  The  same  was  originally,  no  doubt, 
the  purpose  also  of  the  amistaranl  cow,  which  is 
led  along  in  the  funeral  train,  and  whose  members 
are  finally  laid  upon  those  of  the  dead,  its  kidneys 
being  deposited  in  his  hands  as  food  for  Yama’s 
dogs.  The  streams  which  have  to  be  crossed  are 
probably  indicated  by  the  piece  of  reed  which  is 
introduced  into  the  wall  of  the  tomb,  and  which  is 
meant  to  serve  as  a boat  (cf.  Cerberus,  Bridge). 

The  realm  of  the  dead  is  variously  located  in  the 
west  or  the  south — occasionally  in  the  east,  no 
doubt  in  conformity  with  the  conception  of  Rigv. 
X.  15.  7,  which  speaks  of  the  fathers  as  arunlndm 
upasthe,  ‘ in  the  bosom  of  the  dawn.’  The  dead 
are  sought  for  in  earth  and  air  and  heaven,  in  sun 
and  moon  and  stars — in  the  last-named  very  rarely. 
In  fact,  we  encounter  a number  of  frequently  con- 
tradictory views,  which  originated  at  different 
times  and  among  difl'erent  races,  and  which,  after 
undergoing  artificial  amalgamation,  now  emerge  in 
the  Vedic  ritual  and  its  hymns  (Hillebrandt,  Ved. 
Myth.,  Breslau,  1891-1902,  iii.  414  If.). 

The  usual  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead  is 
cremation.  But  the  well-known  distinction  dr.awn 
in  Rigv.  X.  15.  14  between  agnidagdhas  and  anng- 
nidagdhas  (cremated  and  un-cremated  manes)  shows 
that  other  forms  were  known  and  practised.  It  is 
not  at  all  impossible  that  Rigv.  x.  IS.  10  ff.  origin- 
ally referred  to  the  rite  of  burial  (Winternitz, 
Gesch.  d.  ind.  Litt.,  i.  [Leipzig,  1905]  85).  But  our 
present  ritual  is  not  acquainted  with  burial  except 
as  applied  to  young  children  and  ascetics,  in  whose 
case,  from  a motive  half-philosophic,  half-super- 
stitious, and  after  a fashion  known  even  at  the 
present  day,  the  skull  was  split  with  a coco-nut 
(Calami,  Altind.  Bestatt.  § 50,  p.  95).  The  only 
other  trace  which  appears  to  point  with  any  cer- 
tainty to  burial  is  found  in  the  smaidnnchifi,  which 
follows  the  placing  of  the  remains  in  the  urn.  The 
Brahmans  were  reluctant  to  abandon  old  customs  ; 
they  modified  them  when  necessary,  and  linked 
them  on  to  other  existing  usages.  Just  as  the 
pravargya  ceremony — once  an  independent  milk- 
offering— was  combined  with  the  soma-ott'ering,  so 
the  non-obligatory  imaidnachiti  may  have  been 
originally  an  independent  custom.  In  the  measures 
of  this  cfdti  Calami  (l.c.  181  f.)  has  rightly  seen  the 
‘ survival  ’ of  original  burial ; and  the  circumstance 
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that  there  the  urn  is  not  interred,  but  cast  away,  also 
appears  to  point  to  the  independence  of  the  hna- 
kanachiti,  for  which  urn-burial  is  not  a necessity. 

The  data  as  to  burial  are  found  in  the  Vedic 
hymns,  and  especially  in  the  Sutras — the  Grhya 
and  Pitrniedha  and  kindred  texts — and  in  the 
records  of  modern  usages.  It  is  not  without 
interest  that  many  of  the  regulations  of  the  Sutras 
find  parallels  at  the  present  day  among  Indian 
tribes.  As  we  find  the  injunction  that  those  re- 
turning from  the  place  of  cremation  are  to  deposit 
stones  or  other  objects  between  the  dead  man  and 
his  village,  so  ‘ the  Hangars  of  Nepal  obstruct  the 
road  leading  from  the  grave  with  a barricade  of 
thorns,  through  which  the  soul,  conceived  of  as  a 
miniature  man,  very  tender  and  fragile,  is  unable 
to  force  its  way’  (Census  of  India,  1901,  i.  355). 
On  the  other  hand,  our  Sutras  do  not  contain  an 
account  of  all  the  customs  that  existed  or  may 
have  existed,  and  do  not  coincide  with  the  ritual 
known  to  the  Rigveda.  An  interesting  illustration 
of  this  is  supplied  by  Dr.  Bloch  (Annual  Report  of 
the  Archoeol.  Survey,  Bengal  circle,  for  the  year  end- 
ing April  1905,  Calcutta,  1905  \_ZDMG  lx.  227  ft'.]), 
who  opened  some  burial-mounds  at  Lauriya,  and 
found  in  the  midst  of  them  remains  of  a wooden 
post  (sthuna),  which  recalls  the  post  mentioned  in 
Kigv.  X.  18.  13,  and  of  whose  meaning  the  Sutra 
ritual  gives  us  no  idea. 

It  would  be  quite  out  of  place  here  to  treat  even 
superficially  of  the  huge  mass  of  prescriptions  to 
be  found  in  published  and  unpublished  texts,  or  of 
the  variations  presented  by  the  usages  of  different 
schools  and  families.  Caland  divides  the  whole 
ceremonial  into  114  acts,  not  to  speak  of  the  varia- 
tions found  in  each  of  these.  It  is  equally  impossible 
to  discuss  the  numerous  verses  which  accompany 
the  particular  acts,  and  whose  real  relation  to 
these  is  not  always  clear  ; or,  more  especially,  the 
circumstantial  casuistry  with  which  the  highly 
ingenious  spirit  of  Brahmanism  has  sought,  in  a 
manner  that  is  far  from  uninteresting,  to  provide 
for  all  possibilities.  Like  the  ceremonies  connected 
with  birth,  those  attending  on  death  are  a sam- 
skdra.  ‘ It  is  well  known,’  says  the  Baudhdyana 
Pitrmedha,  iii.  1.  4,  ‘ that  through  the  samskdra 
after  birth  one  conquers  earth ; through  the 
samskdra  after  death,  heaven.’  Ritualists  are 
therefore  eager  to  have  this  samskdra  performed 
with  care  and  with  regard  to  all  circumstances. 
It  may  happen,  for  instance,  that  the  Hindu  dies 
in  a foreign  land  and  must  be  brought  home,  or 
that  he  dies  there  and  remains  forgotten.  In  the 
latter  case  cremation  is  performed  in  effigy  upon  a 
human  figure  composed  of  paldia  stems.  Should 
it  chance,  however,  that  after  all  the  man  returns 
alive,  the  ritual  provides  even  for  this,  and  ordains 
that  he  must  be  born  anew — i.e.  undergo  all  the 
rites  of  jdtakarman,  in  which  he  sits  speechless  and 
with  clenched  fists,  like  an  embryo  in  the  womb 
(Caland,  § 44).  When  a prostitute  dies,  she  must 
not  be  cremated,  according  to  some  teachers,  with 
ordinary  lire,  but  with  that  of  the  forest,  wild  and 
unchecked.  Other  regulations  apply  to  the  death 
of  a widow  or  a woman  in  childbirth.  If  a man 
longs  for  death,  he  presents  an  offering,  the  various 
acts  in  which  symbolize  this  longing  (cf.  Kdt.  &r.  S. 
xxii.  6.  1).  If  one  dies  in  the  act  of  presenting  an 
ordinary  offering,  certain  rules  are  to  be  followed. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  all  this  ; only  when 
the  firauta  Sutras  have  been  translated,  will  the 
historian  of  religion  and  the  ethnographer  obtain 
full  insight  into  this  circle  of  ideas.  Here  we  must 
wmtent  ourselves  with  a brief  account  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  ritual.^ 

> For  fuller  details,  see  the  present  writer’s  sketch  in  OIAP 
lil.  2 ; and  Caland  (op.  cit.  infra),  whose  work  is  thorough,  and 
yet  does  not  exhaust  the  enormous  ((uantity  of  material. 


I.  Death. — When  the  Hindu  feels  the  approach 
of  death,  he  must  summon  his  relatives,  hold 
friendly  converse  with  them,  and,  if  the  dying- 
hour  is  very  near,  have  himself  placed  on  a cleansed 
spot  on  sandy  soil.  It  promotes  his  future  weal  to 
make  presents  before  his  death  to  Brahmans; 
among  these  gifts  a special  value  attaches  to  the 
vaitarani-coyf  as  his  conductor  over  the  stream  of 
the  under  world.  His  dying-couch  is  prepared  in 
proximity  to  the  three  fires,  or,  if  he  keeps  up  only 
one,  near  to  it,  viz.  the  domestic  fire,  and  here  he 
is  laid  down  with  his  head  turned  towards  the 
south.  In  his  ear  are  repeated  passages  from  the 
Veda  of  his  school,  or,  if  he  is  a Brahmavid,  from 
an  Aranyaka.  When  death  has  taken  place,  they 
bring  tlie  corpse  to  a covered  place,  and  then  (or, 
with  many,  at  a later  stage)  cut  his  hair  and  nails, 
which,  according  to  Gautama  (ii.  24),  should  he 
deposited  in  a hole  in  the  ground.  Many  follow 
the  practice  (prohibited  by  others)  of  opening  the 
body,  removing  the  excrements,  and  replacing  the 
entrails  after  they  have  been  washed  in  water  and 
filled  with  butter — a procedure  intended,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  present  writer,  simply  to  facilitate 
cremation,  which  would  be  hampered  by  the  heavy 
faces.  Then  the  corpse,  with  its  head  turned 
towards  the  south,  is  laid  upon  a bier  covered  with 
a black  skin  ; on  the  dead  man’s  head  is  placed  a 
wreath  of  nard ; he  is  clothed  down  to  the  feet 
in  a new  robe,  the  old  one  being  given  to  the  son, 
to  a pupil,  or  to  the  wife  of  the  deceased,  to  be 
worn  for  life  or  till  it  becomes  too  old  for  use. 
Others  have  a piece  of  the  death-robe  cut  off,  and 
hand  it  over  to  be  kept  by  the  sons.  Noteworthy 
is  the  practice  of  some,  who  bind  together  the 
thumbs  (or  the  toes)  of  the  deceased — a custom 
which,  as  Caland  (l.c,  176)  and  Steinmetz  (ap. 
Caland)  remark,  is  found  also  among  other  than 
Indian  peoples  (see  above,  p.  433’’-). 

If  the  deceased  has  in  his  lifetime  presented 
animal-offerings,  three  he-goats  are  provided ; if 
he  has  oft'ered  sdmndyya  (sweet  and  sour  milk 
libations)  at  new  and  full  moon,  a milk-oft'ering 
(dmiksd)  is  to  be  presented  [evidently  slight  differ- 
ences of  cult  going  back  to  primeval  times].  If 
goats  are  not  used,  many  take  ‘ black  rice-grains,’ 
of  which  from  one  to  three  rice-paps  are  made.  A 
remarkable  figure  is  that  of  an  old,  un-horned, 
vicious  cow  (anustarani).  When  the  cow  is 
brought,  the  servants  of  the  deceased  have  each 
to  throw  three  handfuls  of  dust  over  their  shoulders. 
At  the  head  of  the  procession  (according  to  the 
teaching  of  many)  walks  a man  with  a firebrand 
which  he  has  kindled  at  the  domestic  fire ; he  is 
followed  by  the  sacrificial  fires  of  the  deceased  and 
the  apparatus  for  the  cremation  ceremony,  includ- 
ing the  above-mentioned  anustarani  cow  ; next  in 
order  is  the  dead  man  on  his  couch,  which  is  placed 
on  a mat  or  on  the  before-mentioned  bier,  carried 
by  servants,  old  people,  sons,  or  relatives  near  and 
remote,  according  as  the  custom  may  be.  In  many 
circles  it  is  the  practice — still  followed  in  certain 
instances  in  India — to  employ  for  the  transport  of 
the  corpse  a waggon  drawn  by  black  oxen,  and  to 
place  upon  it  also  the  fires  and  sacrificial  utensils 
of  the  deceased.  Behind  the  corpse  come  the 
relatives,  the  older  ones  first,  men  and  women, 
the  latter  with  loose  dishevelled  hair  and  tlieir 
shoulders  besprinkled  with  dust.  [In  points  of 
detail  we  meet  with  many  variations.]  When  the 
corpse  is  lifted,  the  invocation,  ‘ May  Pusan  bring 
thee  from  here  ! ’ is  addressed  to  Pusan,  who  in 
the  whole  ceremonial  appears  as  t/'^xoTro/xTris — a 
role  already  assigned  him  in  the  Rigveda.  When 
a third  or  a fourth  of  the  way  has  been  covered,  one 
of  the  goats  is  killed,  or  one  of  the  paps  of  rice  (or, 
if  there  be  only  one,  a third  of  it)  is  poured  upon  a 
clod  of  earth  thrown  to  the  south.  Thereupon  the 
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company,  with  the  younger  ones  in  front,  tlirice 
circuinamhulate  the  corpse  and  the  clod  from  riglit 
to  left,  with  their  hair  loose  on  the  left  side  and 
bound  uj)  on  the  right,  at  the  same  time  striking 
their  right  thigh  with  the  hand  and  fanning  the 
corpse  with  the  extremity  of  their  garments.  Then 
comes  a thrice-repeated  circumamhulation  from 
left  to  right,  with  the  hair  loose  on  the  right  side 
and  hound  up  on  the  left,  with  a striking  of  the 
left  thigh,  hut,  according  to  the  view  of  certain 
scholars,  without  another  fanning  of  the  corpse. 
The  same  procedure  is  repeated  at  the  second  third 
of  the  journey  and  at  its  termination.  The  rice- 
vessel  is  finally  dashed  on  the  ground,  and  its 
fragments  so  shattered  that  water  will  not  remain 
upon  them.  [The  variations  encountered  here  in 
the  practice  of  the  different  schools  are  numerous. 
Some  walk  along  strewing  small  pieces  of  iron  or 
roasted  grains  of  rice  upon  the  ground,  while  they 
recite  or  sing  Yama-hymns.  The  Madhyandinas 
deposit  a rice-clod  at  the  place  of  death,  one  near 
the  door  as  tliey  leave  the  house,  one  for  the  hhidas 
half-way  between  the  dwelling  and  the  place  of 
cremation,  and  one  for  the  wind  as  soon  as  the  ]ilace 
of  cremation  is  reached,  while  one  is  deposited  in 
the  hand  of  the  deceased.] 

2.  Cremation. — Special  regulations,  particularly 
as  to  its  orientation,  are  offered  for  the  choice  of 
the  place  of  cremation,  which  in  some  respects 
resembles  the  place  of  offering  for  the  gods,  while 
in  others  it  is  quite  different.  The  duly  selected 
spot  is  purified,  and  a formula  is  employed  to 
scare  away  demons  or  ghosts.  The  kind  of  wood 
used,  the  size  and  orientation  of  the  pyre,  and 
everything  of  a like  kind  are  regulated  by  rigid 
prescription,  scarcely  any  thinjj  being  left  to  caprice. 
The  corpse  is  now  (or  later)  laid  on  the  pyre,  the 
threads  which  bind  the  thumbs  are  loosed,  the 
cords  which  hold  the  bier  together  are  severed,  and 
the  bier  itself  is  flung  into  the  water  or  laid  on  the 
pyre,  upon  which  the  fires  of  the  deceased  also  find 
a place.  When  all  is  done  according  to  rule,  the 
anustaranl  cow  is  brought  forward,  and  so  held  by 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased  that  the  youngest  of 
them  touches  her  hind-quarters,  while  the  others 
are  so  arranged  that  an  older  person  always  touches 
a younger.  The  cow  may  either  be  slaughtered  or 
— manifestly  in  connexion  with  a later  custom — let 
go.  The  latter  course  must  be  followed  in  the  case 
of  one  who  has  presented  no  animal-olferings.  The 
animal  is  in  that  ease  led  round  the  fires,  the  pyre, 
and  the  corpse,  and  with  certain  formulae  set  free. 
To  the  north  of  the  pyre  the  widow  of  the  deceased 
crouches  down,  but  (with  formulae  which  originally 
belonged  to  an  entirely  diflerent  ritual)  is  called  on 
to  rise  and  return  to  the  world  of  life.  There,  too, 
is  placed  the  bow  of  the  deceased,  which  is  after- 
wards cast  upon  the  pyre.  Upon  the  openings  of 
the  face  are  laid  small  pieces  of  gold,  or  at  least 
melted  butter  is  allowed  to  trickle  down  upon 
them.  The  sacrificial  utensils  of  the  dead,  which 
he  has  had  in  his  possession  since  the  kindling  of 
the  fires,  are  distributed  over  his  limbs,  those  of 
them  that  have  a cavity  being  filled  with  butter — 
plainly  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  fire  ; the  two 
millstones  (according  to  one  version)  are  appro- 
priated by  the  son,  and  so  is  everything  made  of 
copper,  brass,  or  clay.  In  like  manner  the  parts 
of  the  cow  are  distributed  over  the  members  of  the 
deceased  : the  caul,  for  instance,  being  laid  on  his 
head  and  face,  the  kidneys  (for  Yama’s  dogs)  being 
placed  in  his  hands,  along  with  a lump  of  curds 
(for  Mitra-Varuna)  if  he  has  presented  sdmnayya- 
ofl'erings.  Before  or  during  the  process  of  cremation 
[here,  as  almost  everywhere,  diflerent  opinions  pre- 
vail in  the  schools]  the  pyre  is  asperged  after  a 
fashion  that  may  still  be  observed  : the  person 
performing  this  office  walks  round  the  pyre  carrying 


on  his  left  shoulder  a pitcher,  in  the  back  of  which 
there  has  been  made,  by  an  axe  or  a stone,  a hole 
through  which  the  water  runs  out.  After  a triple 
circumamhulation  he  casts  the  pitcher  behind  him. 

Now  begins  the  cremation,  which  is  regarded  as 
an  offering  into  the  fire,  conducting  the  corpse  to 
heaven  as  a sacrificial  gift.  In  the  Dahnna-five. 
are  offered  libations  for  Agni,  Kama,  Loka,  etc., 
and  finally  a libation  on  the  breast  of  the  deceased 
to  Agni,  ‘ who  is  now  to  be  bom  of  him  as  he  once 
was  of  Agni.’  If  the  man  was  an  Anahitagni,  the 
firebrand_  is  taken  from  the  domestic  fire ; if  he 
was  an  Ahitagni,  the  cremation  is  perfonned  by 
the  flames  of  the  three  or  five  fires  kept  up  by  him. 
Note  is  taken  of  which  fire  reaches  him  first,  and 
it  is  augured  therefrom  whether  the  deceased  has 
gone  into  the  world  of  the  gods  or  of  the  manes,  or 
into  some  other  world.  To  the  north-east  of  the 
uhavanlya  a knee-deep  trench  is  dug,  in  which  a 
certain  water-plant  is  placed — clearly  an  ancient 
superstition — in  order  to  cool  the  heat  of  the  fire. 
The  traditional  explanation  of  the  custom  is  that 
‘ the  dead  man  rises  from  the  trench  and  ascends 
along  with  the  smoke  to  heaven.’  Behind  the 
pyre  a goat  is  fastened,  but  in  such  a manner  that 
it  is  possible  for  it  to  break  away,  and,  if  it  does 
so,  nothing  is  done  to  jirevent  it.  The  cremation 
is  accompanied  by  a number  of  verses  or  songs 
selected  according  to  the  school  to  which  the 
deceased  belonged.  While  the  pyre  continues  to 
blaze,  the  relatives  move  off  without  looking  round. 
The  officiant  gives  them  seven  pebbles,  which  on 
their  way  home  they  scatter  with  the  left  hand 
turned  downwards.  [According  to  the  prescription 
of  another  school,  three  trenches  are  dug  behind 
the  pyre  ; they  are  then  filled  with  water  from  an 
uneven  number  of  pitchers,  and  gravel  is  thrown 
in.  The  relatives  enter  the  trenches,  touch  the 
water,  and  then  creep  through  branches  set  in  the 
ground  behind,  and  bound  together  by  a rope  made 
of  cfari/ta-straw.  The  last  to  creep  through  tears 
the  branches  apart.  Gautama  directs  a thorny 
branch,  Vaikhiinasa  a grass  snare,  to  be  held  in 
front  of  them,  under  which  they  must  creep.]  The 
company,  as  they  leave  the  place  of  cremation,  must 
restrain  themselves  from  any  exhihition  of  mourn- 
ing, and  go  forward  with  heads  bent  down,  enter- 
taining one  another  with  well-omened  si>eeches 
and  virtuous  tales.  Many  tears,  it  is  said,  burn 
the  dead  (cf.  llaghuvamSa,  viii.  86).  Yudhisthira 
is  rehuked  by  Vyasa  for  bewailing  the  death  of  his 
nephew.  Story-tellers  {paurdnikas,  etc. ) are  there- 
fore engaged  in  order  to  drive  away  by  their  skill 
the  sorrows  of  the  relatives  (Liiders,  ZDMG  Iviii. 
706  if.). 

3.  Udakakarman. — The  ottering  of  water  to  the 
deceased  which  follows  is  carried  out  in  a variety 
of  ways.  According  to  one  view,  all  the  relativ  es 
— down  to  the  seventh  or  tenth  generation — must 
enter  the  water.  They  wear  only  a single  gar- 
ment, and  the  sacrificial  cord  hangs  over  the  right 
shoulder  ; many  also  direct  that  the  hair  must  be 
dishevelled  and  dust  thrown  upon  the  body.  They 
turn  their  face  towards  the  south,  plunge  under 
the  water,  call  upon  the  dead  by  name,  and  otter 
him  a handful  of  water.  Then  they  emerge,  bow 
the  left  knee,  and  wring  their  dripping  garment. 

An  interestiiiij  usage  prevails  at  the  present  day.  Immediately 
after  the  batli  a quantity  of  boiled  rice  and  pens  is  set  out  for  the 
crows  (Caland,  p.  78).  This  recalls  the  primitive  notion  t hat  the 
dead  appear  as  birds,  and  the  comparison  of  the  Mantis  with 
birds,  for  the  Marnts  are  an  offshoot  from  the  cult  of  the  dead. 
Scarcely  anything  connected  with  the  history  of  cults  can  be 
seen  more  interesting  or  more  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  earlier 
times  than  an  enormous  IMpal  tree— not  the  one  sacred  to  the 
Buddhist  community  on  the  western  side  of  the  stupa — growing 
to  the  north  of  the  Buddliist  sanctuary  at  Bodh-Gaya,  beneath 
which  offerings  to  the  manes  are  continuously  presented,  while 
blackbirds  tiy  to  and  fro  amojigstits  brandies. 

After  the  bath  the  relatives  seat  them.sclves 
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upon  a clean  grassy  spot,  where  they  are  regaled 
with  stories  or  Yama-songs.  They  do  not  return 
to  the  village  till  the  first  star  shows  itself,  or 
the  sun  is  partly  set,  or  the  herds  come  home. 
At  the  door  of  the  house  they  chew  leaves  of 
the  pichumanda  (Azadirachta  indica),  rinse  their 
mouth,  touch  water,  fire,  cow-dung,  etc.,  or  inhale 
the  smoke  of  a certain  species  of  wood,  tread  upon 
a stonj,  and  then  enter. 

4.  A^aucha  (uncleanness). — The  occurrence  of 
death  renders  those  associated  with  it  unclean — 
a condition  which  lasts  from  1 to  10  days,  and 
is  variously  regulated  according  to  circumstances 
and  the  usages  of  particular  schools.  ‘ After  ten 
days  ’ the  mourning  ceremonies  for  Indumati  are 
ended  {Raglmvamia,  viii.  73).  The  prescriptions 
to  he  attended  to  during  the  diaucha  are  partly 
negative — in  so  far  as  they  forbid  certain  things, 
such  as  the  cutting  of  the  hair  and  heard,  study 
of  the  Vedas,  GrAya-offerings  ; and  partly  positive 
— e.g.  the  enjoining  of  certain  offerings.  The  first 
night  a rice-ball  is  offered  to  the  dead,  before  and 
after  which  water  for  washing  is  poured  out  for 
him,  and  he  is  called  on  by  name.  Milk  and 
water  are  set  out  for  him  in  the  open  air.  Many 
set  out  jjerfumes  and  drinks  for  him,  as  well  as  a 
lamp  to  facilitate  his  progress  through  the  terrible 
darkness  that  enshrouds  the  road  to  the  city  of 
Yama.  - Others  cause  a trench  to  be  dug,  into 
which  perfumes  and  flowers  are  cast,  while  a pot 
suspended  by  a noose  is  hung  over  it.  Even  to- 
day the  notion  is  to  be  met  with  that  a thread 
serves  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  as  a ladder  to  reach 
the  drink  suspended  by  it  (Caland,  p.  88). 

5.  Saihchayana. — The  collecting  of  the  bones 
after  cremation  is  usually  carried  out  on  an 
uneven  day ; according  to  some,  during  the  dark 
half  of  the  month,  and  under  certain  constella- 
tions. For  the  bones  of  a man  a plain  urn  is 
employed  ; for  those  of  a woman,  a ‘ female  ’ one, 
i.e.  one  adorned  with  breasts.  The  bones  are 
picked  up  one  by  one,  with  the  thumb  and  ring- 
finger,  and  are  laid  without  noise  in  the  urn. 
Among  the  Taittiriyas  this  duty  is  performed  by 
women,  regarding  tlie  selection  of  whom  the  pre- 
scriptions vary.  According  to  the  rules  of  Bau- 
dhayana  they  must  attach  a fruit  of  the  brhatl- 
plant  to  their  left  hand  with  a dark-blue  and  a red 
thread,  mount  upon  a stone,  wipe  their  hands 
once  with  an  apdmdrga-]AsMt,  and  with  closed 
eyes  collect  the  bones  with  the  left  hand.  The 
urn,  which  is  closed  with  a lid,  is  placed  in  a 
trench  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  place 
of  cremation,  and  having  no  flow  to  it  except  rain- 
water ; or  it  may  be  laid  under  the  root  of  a tree. 
Others  place  grass  and  a yellow  cloth  in  a trench, 
and  then  throw  in  the  bones.  From  the  latest 
period  we  have  an  account  of  how  one  ‘ puts  [the 
remains]  into  a little  new  barrel,  and  throws  them 
into  the  water,  if  there  be  any  at  hand,  or,  if  not, 
into  some  desert  and  lonely  place.’  The  Kapola- 
Banias  tie  up  the  bones  in  a piece  ‘ of  silken  cloth, 
and  the  bundle  so  made  is  suspended  to  the  bough 
of  a tree  in  the  burning-ground’  {JASB  iii.  8, 
p.  489  ; Caland,  105®®^).  Many  schools  enjoin  a 
second  cremation,  in  which  the  bones  that  have 
survived  the  first  process  are  pulverized,  mixed 
with  butter,  and  then  offered  in  the  fire. 

6.  Santikarman. — This  is  another  important 
department  of  the  death-ritual.  [In  many  cere- 
monies it  comes  at  the  point  we  have  now  reached, 
in  manv  not  till  after  the  imaidnakarana.  The 
reason  for  tliis  a) »]  tears  to  he  that  the  saihchayana 
and  the  imaidnakarana  were  originally  parallel 
Usages,  which  were  only  afterwards  brouglit  into 
connexion,  and  the  idnlikarman  continued  in 
several  schools  to  hold  tlie  placejvvhich  belonged 
to  it  at  first.]  According  to  Asvalayana,  the 


ceremony  is  to  be  held  on  the  day  of  new  moon. 
The  same  authority  directs  that  a fire,  with  ashes 
and  fireplace,  is  to  be  carried  southwards  and  set 
down  at  a cross-road  or  elsewhere ; then  the  par- 
ticipants are  to  circumambulate  it  thrice,  striking 
the  left  thigh  with  the  left  hand.  [Others  kindle 
an  ordinary  fire  at  a spot  between  the  village  and 
the  imaidna  ground.]  Then  they  return  without 
looking  round,  touch  water,  and  furnish  them- 
selves with  a number  of  new  articles — jugs,  jars, 
fire-sticks  of  .^amvwood,  etc.  The  fire  is  kindled 
afresh,  and  they  sit  till  nightfall  around  it,  enter- 
taining one  another  with  auspicious  stories.  AVhen 
the  stillness  of  night  reigns,  an  uninterrupted 
stream  of  water  is  poured  around  the  house  from 
the  south  to  the  north  side  of  the  door,  and  then 
the  participants  take  their  places  on  an  ox-skin 
that  is  spread  for  them.  The  formulae  uttered 
during  this  and  other  parts  of  the  ceremony  have 
regard  to  life  and  the  averting  of  death.  A stone 
is  laid  down  to  the  north  of  the  fire,  ‘ to  keep  off 
death.’  The  young  women  anoint  their  eyes  with 
fresh  butter.  Many  texts  speak  also  of  the  leading 
around  of  an  ox,  of  which  the  company  take  hold 
and  walk  behind  it : the  one  who  closes  the  pro- 
cession has  to  obliterate  the  footmarks.  A strange 
notion  entertained  by  certain  Indian  tribes  is  cited 
by  Caland  (l.c.)  from  the  Bombay  Gazetteer  (xiii. 
1,  passim),  to  the  effect  that,  at  an  assembly  held 
on  the  12th  day,  the  dead  man  takes  possession  of 
one  of  the  company  and  intimates  what  his  friends 
are  to  do  for  him,  or  takes  leave  of  his  relatives. 

The  fundamental  aim  of  the  kdntikarman  is  to 
take  effective  measures  to  ward  off'  evil  and  to 
return  to  ordinary  life.  Hence  even  the  fire  that 
served  the  deceased  is  removed — not,  however,  by 
the  door — and  extinguished  outside.  Its  ashes  are 
placed  on  a mat  or  in  an  old  basket,  and  carried  to 
the  south  or  the  south-west,  where  they  are  set 
down  on  a saliferous,  and  therefore  unfruitful, 
piece  of  ground  (Caland,  114).  The  new  fire  is 
kindled  by  the  eldest  son,  after  (or,  sometimes, 
before)  the  removal  of  the  old.  The  Kigveda  is 
acquainted  with  a similar  ceremonial,  but  the 
details  of  the  ritual  are  considerably  different 
(Hillebrandt,  Ved.  Myth.  ii.  108  ff.). 

Many  of  the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  ritual  literature 
for  the  Santikarman  are  connected  by  some  authorities  with 
the  Smaidna : e.g.  the  digging  of  seven  trenches  to  represent 
the  seven  rivers  is  met  with  sometimes  in  the  one  ceremony, 
sometimes  in  the  other ; but  for  the  general  interest  of  the 
subject  it  is  a matter  of  no  great  importance  to  what  part  of 
the  death-ritual  we  assign  particular  actions. 

7.  Pitfmedha  or  Smasana. — The  questions  for 
whom  and  at  what  time  the  imaidna  is  to  be 
performed  have  given  rise  to  ritual  discussion, 
and  have  been  variously  answered  by  the  different 
schools.  The  season  of  the  year  and  the  reigning 
constellations  are  also  of  significance ; on  the 
whole,  a preference  seems  to  have  been  given  to 
the  day  of  the  new  moon.  On  the  preceding  day 
certain  plants  are  rooted  up  at  the  spot  destined 
for  the  imaidna,  to  the  north  of  which  earth  is 
dug  up,  and  from  this  are  made  the  600-2400 
bricks  which  serve  for  the  structure,  besides  the 
number  (not  precisely  defined)  employed  for  pack- 
ing. The  urn  with  the  ashes  is  brought  and  laid 
between  three7>aZa.fa-stakes  driven  into  the  ground 
inside  a hut  which  must  be  between  the  village 
and  the  imaidna  spot.  If  the  bones  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  trench  mentioned  above,  dust  is  taken 
from  this  spot,  or  the  dead  man  is  called  upon  from 
the  hank  of  a river,  and  then  any  small  animal 
(this  being  taken  to  represent  him)  that  happens 
to  spring  upon  an  outsju'ead  cloth  is  treated  as  if 
it  were  tlie  bones.  Upon  the  three  stakes  is  placed 
a jierforated  vessel  containing  sour  milk  and  whey, 
which  trickles  through  the  numerous  holes  upon 
the  urn  below.  To  trumpet  blast  and  the  sound 
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of  the  lute  the  company  circumamhulate  the  spot 
after  the  fashion  already  described  (striking  the 
left  thigh  with  tlie  hand,  etc.),  and  fan  the  urn 
with  the  extremities  of  their  garments.  [Many 
ritual  authorities  speak  also  of  song  and  dance 
and  female  dancers  : some  do  not  mention  the 
hut ; others  have  additions  to,  or  modifications  of, 
the  above.  The  variations  are  great,  indeed  : e.g. 
some  place  an  empty  kettle  in  the  hut,  and  beat  it 
with  an  old  shoe.] 

The  ceremonies  take  place  during  the  first, 
middle,  and  last  parts  of  the  niglit.  The  com- 
pany repairs  quite  early  to  the  ima&anu  spot, 
regarding  whose  extent  there  are  widely  deviating 
prescriptions.  It  must  be  out  of  sight  of  the  vil- 
lage, in  a hidden  situation,  yet  visited  by  the  rays 
of  the  midday  sun.  The  spot  must  be  staked  off  and 
surrounded  with  a rope,  and — as  in  the  case  of  tlie 
agnichayana,  with  whose  ritual  the  imaiuna  has 
many  points  of  contact — its  surface  must  be  covered 
with  small  stones.  Furrows  must  be  opened  with 
a plough  drawn  by  six  or  more  oxen,  and  various 
seeds  cast  into  them.  In  the  middle  of  the  ground 
a hole  is  made,  into  which  gravel,  saliferous  earth, 
etc. , are  cast.  Milk  from  a cow  whose  calf  died  is 
poured  into  the  half  of  a bowl  and  stirred  up  with 
groats  into  a kind  of  drink  ; and  this,  or  some- 
t^liing  else,  is  set  out  as  food  for  the  dead.  [Towards 
the  south  (according  to  some)  two  crooked  trenches 
are  to  be  opened,  and  filled  with  milk  and  water. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  as  one  of  the  numerous 
and  frequently  characteristic  details,  that  in  the 
imaidna  a piece  of  reed  is  immured,  apparently 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  a boat  to  the  deceased  (cf. 
above,  p.  475*’).]  The  bones  are  laid  down  upon  a 
bed  of  darhha-Qxass,  arranged  in  the  figure  of  a 
man,  covered  with  an  old  cloth,  and  asperged. 
The  urn  is  destroyed.  Over  the  remains  is  erected 
the  monument,  which  conforms  to  a definitely 
prescribed  plan,  and  in  which  the  present  writer 
sees  the  precursor  of  the  stupa  of  later  days. 
When  the  structure  has  reached  a certain  height, 
food  for  the  dead  is  walled  in.  After  its  com- 
pletion, the  imasdna  is  covered  with  earth,  and 
water  is  poured  over  it  from  jjitchers  which  it 
is  the  custom  to  destroy,  or  it  is  bestrewn  with 
a««A:d-plants  and  A;?t.fa-grass.  Much  is  done 
also  to  separate  the  world  of  the  living  from 
that  of  the  dead  : the  boundary  betwixt  them  is 
marked  by  lumps  of  earth,  stones,  and  branches ; 
and  the  same  purpose  is  served  by  the  uttering  of 
certain  formulse. 

The  soul  of  the  deceased  does  not  pass  at  once 
into  the  world  of  the  Pitaras  ; it  remains  sei)arate 
from  them  for  a time  as  a prcta,  or  ‘ spirit,’  and 
has  special  offerings  presented  to  it.  But,  after 
the  lapse  of  a certain  period,  or  when  some  for- 
tunate circumstance  occurs,  the  dead  man  reaches 
the  circle  of  the  manes  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  sapindikarana.  The  grandfather  now  drops 
out,  since,  as  a rule,  only  three  rice-balls  are 
presented  ; but,  as  one  of  the  manes,  he  receives 
his  place  in  the  ancestor-cult.  This  cult  has 
struck  its  roots  deep  in  Indian  life.  To  feed  the 
ancestors,  to  propitiate  or  keep  them  away,  and 
to  summon  their  aid,  are  the  purposes  served 
by  the  iraddhas  described  in  ritual-  and  law- 
books. The  h'dddhas  are  offered  either  on  special 
occasions,  when  fortunate  occurrences  take  place, 
or  regularly  at  certain  periods  of  time.  To  the 
first  category  belong  the  birth  of  a son,  the 
ndmakarana,  and  other  festivals,  when  the  manes 
are  spoken  of  as  ‘ cheerful,’  and  are  honoured  in 
the  same  way  as  the  gods  : to  the  second  belong 
the  daily  worship  of  the  manes,  that  on  the  day 
of  the  new  moon,  the  monthly  worship,  the  great 
offering  to  the  manes  at  the  four  months’  sacri- 
fices, at  the  .soma-sacrilices,  and  the  astaJed  cele- 


bration with  the  anvastakya,  which  coincide  with 
the  close  of  the  year  (see,  for  details,  the  present 
writer’s  sketch  in  GIAP  iii.  2). 
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ii.  8,  § 67),  and  especially  Caland’s  second  work  cited  above,  to 
which  may  be  added  Agni  Purdxia,  157  ff.,  163. 

A.  Hillebrandt. 

DEATH  AND  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  DEAD 
(Indian,  non-Aryan). — i.  Conception  of  death  : not 
due  to  natural  causes. — The  conception  of  death 
among  the  non-Aryan  tribes  of  India  does  not 
materially  differ  from  that  entertained  hy  otlier 
savage  and  semi-savage  races.  Death  is  not  re- 
garded as  the  result  of  natural  causes,  hut  is  sup- 
posed to  he  due  to  the  interference  of  devils,  demons, 
or  other  evil  si)irits.  This  is  particularly  tlie  case 
with  diseases  like  dementia,  the  delirium  of  fever, 
and  the  like,  which  seem  to  indicate  action  hy 
some  indwelling  spirit.  This  belief  is  naturally 
e.xtended  to  accidents  caused  by  wild  animals,  and 
deaths  due  to  eiiidemic  diseases,  each  of  which  is 
attributed  to  the  working  of  a special  disease- 
spirit.  Hence  many  of  these  tribes  use  special 
means  to  identify  the  spirit,  and  the  methods  usu- 
ally partake  of  the  nature  of  Shamanism.  The 
soul,  again,  is  regarded  as  a little  man  or  animal 
occupying  the  individual,  Mliich  causes  him  to 
move.  It  leaves  the  body  tlirongli  the  skull- 
sutures  or  other  jiure  orifices  of  the  body,  in  the 
case  of  persons  who  have  lived  virtuous  lives  ; in 
the  case  of  the  wicked,  by  one  or  other  of  the 
impure  exits.  The  soul  may  at  times  live  apart 
from  the  body — a theory  which  exjdains  to  those 
who  hold  it  the  nature  of  dreams  and  the  danger 
of  waking  a sleeper.  There  may  he  more  souls 
than  one,  and  these  may  have  sejiarate  abodes — a 
belief  accounting  for  the  performance  among  some 
tribes  of  funeral  rites  at  the  place  of  death,  at  the 
grave,  or  at  some  other  spot,  where  offerings  are 
made  to  appease  the  spirit,  and  explaining  much 
of  the  vagueness  which  characterizes  their  funeral 
ceremonies.  Tlie  soul,  again,  is  believed  to  be 
mortal  ; and  with  their  lack  of  interest  in  their 
national  history,  and  their  imperfect  recollection 
of  jiast  events,  those  peojile,  atter  a time,  regard 
their  deceased  ancestors  as  no  hmger  objeets  of 
reverence  or  fear,  and  the  attention  of  the  sur- 
vivors is  concentrated  on  the  more  recently  dead. 
The  soul,  when  it  leaves  the  body,  is  figured  as  a 
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naked,  feeble  mannikin,  exposed  to  all  kinds  of 
injury  until,  by  the  pious  care  of  its  friends,  a new 
body  is  provided  for  it.  This  often  takes  the  form 
of  a temporary  refuge — a hut,  a stone,  a tree,  or 
a piece  of  sacred  grass.  Or  the  soul  may  abide  in 
an  animal  or  insect ; and  this  temporary  refuge, 
or,  among  tribes  who  accej^t  the  theory  of  metem- 
psychosis, this  form  of  re-birth,  may  be  identified 
by  laying  out  ashes  or  flour  at  the  scene  of  death. 
These,  when  carefully  examined,  often  show  the 
footmarks  of  the  creature  by  which  the  soul  has 
been  occupied.  Among  the  jungle  tribes  the  soul 
is  commonly  supi^osed  to  abide  in  a tree — a belief 
which  may  in  some  instances  have  been  suggested 
by  the  habit  of  tree- burial  (see  § 4 (A)).  In  W.  India 
a common  refuge  of  the  soul  is  the  jivkhada,  or 
‘life-stone,’  which  is  selected  at  the  time  of  the 
funeral  rites,  and  to  which  offerings  and  libations 
are  made.  This  naturally  leads  to  a further  de- 
velopment, when  a rude  image  of  the  deceased 
is  made,  placed  among  the  household  gods,  and 
honoured  with  gifts  of  food  and  drink.  In  some 
cases,  as  among  the  Kachins  of  Upper  Burma,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  enclose  the  soul  within  a bar- 
rier of  bamboos,  from  which  it  is  solemnly  released 
at  the  termination  of  the  funeral  rites  (Gazetteer 
Upper  Burma,  I.  i.  409).  Sometimes,  again,  during 
this  intermediate  period,  the  soul  is  believed  to 
haunt  the  scene  of  death,  and  at  a later  period  it 
abides  in  the  grave  or  at  the  cremation-ground. 
When  beliefs  such  as  these  are  current  among  the 
people,  it  is  obviously  of  supreme  importance  that 
the  funeral  rites  should  be  duly  performed.  No 
infective  tabu  is  more  dangerous  than  that  which 
proceeds  from  a corpse  unpurified  by  the  customary 
rites ; and  perhaps  no  people  in  the  world  devote 
more  anxious  care  than  the  Hindus  to  placating 
the  friendly,  and  repressing  or  scaring  away  the 
malignant,  spirits  of  the  dead. 

2.  Spirits  friendly  and  malignant. — The  line 
between  these  two  classes  of  spirits  is  clearly 
drawn,  and  it  is  based  on  the  close  family-  and 
clan-organization  of  the  non-Aryan  tribes.  The 
souls  of  the  family  dead,  unless  they  are  irritated 
by  neglect,  are  generally  benevolent ; the  souls  of 
strangers  are,  as  a rule,  malevolent  and  hostile. 
In  the  case  of  the  former  no  means  of  placation 
are  neglected.  Some  tribes,  after  the  soul  has  left 
the  body,  endeavour  to  recall  it,  and  invite  it  to 
abide  with  them  as  a house-guardian  ; others  make 
a miniature  bridge  to  enable  it,  as  it  returns,  to 
cross  a stream,  and  thus  evade  the  water-spirit 
(cf.  art.  Beidge,  ii.  2,  e) ; others,  again,  make  a 
pretence  of  capturing  the  soul  and  bringing  it  back 
to  its  home.  The  provision  of  fire  and  light  for 
the  soul,  either  in  the  house  itself  or  at  the  grave, 
is  more  general.  Sometimes  rites  are  performed 
to  guide  the  soul  to  its  longed-for  place  of  rest; 
or  it  is  solemnly  invited  to  leave  the  grave  and 
ascend  to  the  other  world,  where  it  is  welcomed  bj' 
the  friends  who  have  gone  before — a conception  of 
the  realm  of  the  sainted  dead  which  may  have 
been  independently  arrived  at  by  the  non-Aryan 
tribes,  though  the  details  may  be  due  to  Hindu 
influence.  To  secure  the  peaceful  departure  of  the 
soul,  it  is  essential  that  the  due  egress  should  be 
provided  for  it  by  removing  the  dying  person  into 
the  open  air  or  into  an  upper  chamber — a precau- 
tion which  possesses  the  additional  advantage  of 
relieving  the  house  from  the  death-tabu.  With 
the  same  o))ject,  tlie  skull  is  often  broken  at  the 
time  of  cremation.  When  death  occurs,  the  soul 
is  placated  by  the  wailing  of  its  relatives ; or,  as 
among  the  Kandhs,  it  is  exhorted  to  keep  quiet, 
to  employ  its  time  in  working  in  the  other  world, 
and  not  to  transform  itself  into  a tiger  and  plague 
its  friends  (Bisley,  TG  i.  408).  More  remark- 
able is  the  procedure  of  the  Nagas  of  Assam, 


who  curse  the  evil  spirit  which  has  removed  their 
friend,  and  threaten  to  attack  it  with  their  spears 
(JAI  xxvi.  195,  xxvii.  34  ; Dalton,  40).  This  custom 
apparently  does  not  prevail  among  the  Manipur 
branch  of  the  tribe  (T.  C.  Hodson,  The  Ndga  Tribes 
of  Manipur,  1911,  p.  146  ft'.). 

After  death,  the  wants  of  the  dead  are  provided 
for  by  gifts  of  food  and  drink  (see  art.  Food  foe 
THE  Dead).  Among  some  tribes  the  feeling  pre- 
vails that  the  goods  of  the  dead  man  should  be 
appropriated  to  his  use,  and  not  taken  by  his 
friends,  lest  the  envious  spirit  may  return  and 
claim  them  (Dalton,  21,  205 ; cf.  Crawley,  Mystic 
Rose,  Bond.  1902,  p.  98).  In  some  cases  a viaticum, 
in  the  shape  of  a coin  or  some  article  of  value,  is 
placed  with  the  corpse  to  support  it  on  its  way  to 
the  other  world,  as  among  the  Paharia  (Hosten, 
‘ Paharia  Burial-Customs,’  Anthropos,  iv.  670,  672). 
But  people  in  this  grade  of  culture,  while  strictly 
governed  by  a regard  for  precedents,  contrive  to 
evade  the  duty  by  placing  worthless  representa- 
tions of  the  dead  man’s  effects  in  the  grave,  or  by 
merely  waving  them  over  his  pyre  (Rivers,  The 
Todas,  362  f.).  The  arms  and  implements  which 
are  often  buried  with  the  corpse,  or  placed  upon 
the  grave,  are  obviously  intended  for  the  protection 
or  use  of  the  dead  ; and  these  are  sometimes  inten- 
tionally broken,  either  in  the  belief  that,  if  left 
uninjured,  they  are  useless  to  the  dead,  or  to 
render  them  unavailable,  and  thus  prevent  the 
rifling  of  the  tomb.  Special  clothing  is  also  some- 
times provided  for  the  soul,  and,  as  the  garments 
of  the  dead  man  are  supposed  to  be  infected  by 
the  death-tabu,  they  are  generally  presented  to 
some  menial  priest,  whose  sanctity  guards  him 
from  danger  in  using  them.  Ornaments  are  some- 
times placed  in  the  grave ; a set  of  diadems,  for 
instance,  like  those  of  Mycense,  having  been  found 
in  a S.  Indian  interment  at  Tinnevelly,  where  they 
were  probably  deposited  as  amulets  to  protect  the 
soul  from  evil  spirits  (Thurston,  Notes,  149  f. ). 
Some  deposit  with  the  dead  a prayer  written  by 
the  tribal  priest ; others,  like  the  Garos  of  Assam, 
slay  a dog  at  the  grave  to  guide  the  soul  to  Chik- 
ma’ng,  the  tribal  paradise ; or,  as  among  the  Gonds, 
clay  images  of  horses,  on  which  the  soul  may  ride  to 
heaven,  are  placed  on  the  tomb  (A.  Playfair,  The 
Garos,  1909,  p.  109;  Oppert,  84  f . ).  Closely  con- 
nected with  this  is  the  custom  of  slaying  human 
victims  at  the  funeral,  in  order  that  they  may 
accompany  and  serve  the  soul.  Some  of  the  wOder 
Assam  and  Burma  tribes,  down  to  quite  recent 
times,  killed  slaves  with  this  object  [Gazetteer 
Upper  Burma,  I.  i.  553 ; F.  Mason,  Burmah, 
1860,  p.  92  f.).  Blood  being  the  favourite  form  of 
refreshment  for  the  dead,  it  is  provided  by  animal 
sacrifices.  The  victim  is  often  slain  at  the  grave, 
and  its  blood  is  poured  upon  it.  The  Andamanese 
mother  places  a shell  full  of  her  milk  on  the  grave 
of  her  child,  and  the  Dosadh  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces pours  blood  into  a pit,  so  that  it  may  reach 
the  soul  (JAI  xii.  142 ; Crooke,  TG  ii.  354).  With 
the  same  intention  water  is  poured  on  the  grave, 
or  dropped  into  the  mouth  of  the  dead  or  dying 
man.  Many  articles  of  food  placed  with  the  dead 
serve  the  additional  purpose  of  scaring  evil  spirits. 
Rites  such  as  these,  performed  at  the  grave,  natur- 
ally develop  into  a periodical  feast  held  in  the 
house  or  in  some  holy  place  ; food,  again,  is  offered 
to  a rude  image  representing  the  dead.  The  final 
stage  is  reached  when  it  comes  to  be  believed  that, 
by  feeding  the  tribal  priest  or  ,a  Brahman,  the  food 
passes  on  for  the  use  of  tlie  soul. 

3.  Rites  performed  to  repel  evil  spirits.- — The 
rites  performed  in  the  case  of  the  malignant  dead 
assume  another  form.  Such  spirits  are  the  souls 
of  those  who  have  been  removed  from  this  world 
by  an  untimely  or  tragical  death — those  of  the 
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murdered,  the  unburied,  the  unmarried,  childless 
women,  robbers,  men  of  evil  life,  and  strangers. 
These  are  included  under  the  general  title  of  blult 
(Skr.  bhuta,  ‘formed,’  ‘produced’) — a term  whicli 
does  not  necessarily  connote  malignancy,  but  is 
now  generally  accepted  in  this  sense.  They  all 
cherish  feelings  of  envy  and  malignancy  towards 
the  living,  and  it  is  necessary  to  placate  or,  more 
generally,  to  repress  and  coerce  them.  The  .souls 
of  the  unmarried  dead  are  often  propitiated  by  a 
mock  posthumous  marriage,  in  which  a boy  or  girl 
represents  the  dead  youth  or  maiden.  For  the 
unburied  dead  a mock  funeral  is  performed  over 
such  relics  of  the  dead  as  may  have  been  recovered, 
or  over  an  image  representing  the  deceased.  The 
soul  of  a dead  bandit,  as  among  some  of  the  robber 
tribes  of  N.  India,  is  sometimes  deified  and  wor- 
shipped. The  most  common  example  of  the  dis- 
contented spirit  is  the  chuj-el  of  N.  India,  or,  as 
she  is  called  in  the  S.,  the  alvantin,  the  spirit  of 
a childless  woman,  or  of  one  who  has  died  within 
the  period  of  sexual  impurity.  Like  demons  in 
other  countries,  she  has  her  feet  turned  backwards, 
and  is  much  dreaded.  She  is  repelled  by  scattering 
grain  on  the  road  from  her  grave.  When  she  rises, 
she  halts  to  collect  this,  until  the  morning  call  of 
the  cock  forces  her  to  return — a practice  extended 
even  to  the  benignant  dead  by  the  Paharias  of 
British  Sikkim,  who  drive  a nail  through  each 
finger  and  toe  of  a prospective  churel,  to  prevent 
her  from  harassing  the  living  (Hosten,  673,  679). 
The  ghost  of  a mutilated  person  is  also  an  object 
of  fear ; but,  except  among  the  Chakmas  of  the  E. 
frontier  (Lewin,  Hill  Tracts,  74),  there  seems  to 
be  no  Indian  example  of  the  custom  of  mutilating 
the  corpses  of  enemies  to  prevent  them  from 
‘walking’  (though  Hosten,  679,  records,  without 
having  been  able  to  obtain  any  explanation  for  it, 
the  custom  of  the  Yakhas  of  British  Sikkim,  who, 
‘ when  a man  has  died,  split  open  his  hands  from 
the  middle  knuckles  to  the  wrist  ’).  Spirits  of  this 
description  of  the  malignant  dead  are  repelled  in 
various  ways.  Some  tribes  have  an  annual  ghost- 
hunt,  by  which  the  evil  spirits  are  scared  from  the 
house  and  village.  Guns  are  fired,  gongs  and  drums 
are  beaten,  and  rockets  are  exploded.  Dances  and 
other  revels,  in  which  the  rules  of  morality  are 
disregarded — indecency  being  a mode  of  scaring 
evil  spirits — are  performed.  Sometimes  the  rite 
takes  the  form  of  a mock  combat — one  band  of 
performers  representing  the  evil,  and  another  tlie 
friendly,  spirits ; and  it  is  always  arranged  that 
the  latter  shall  be  victorious  (Lewin,  Wild  Baces, 
185).  Some  tribes  measure  the  corpse,  or  watch  it 
until  it  is  buried,  lest  it  may  be  occupied  by  an 
evil  spirit. 

The  devices  intended  to  prevent  the  return  of 
malignant  spirits  are  manifold.  In  some  cases  a 
cairn  is  raised  over  the  grave  (§  4 (d)),  or,  as  an 
additional  precaution,  the  excavation  is  filled  up 
with  stones  or  thorns ; or,  as  among  many  of  the 
wilder  tribes,  the  body  is  buried  face  downwards — 
a practice  adopted  by  the  Thugs.  In  Upper  India 
the  ghosts  of  menial  tribes,  such  as  sweepers,  are 
so  much  dreaded  that  riots  have  followed  an 
attempt  to  bury  their  dead  in  the  usual  way  with 
the  face  turned  to  the  sky.  Sometimes  the  grave 
is  enclosed  by  a fence  too  high  for  the  ghost  to 
‘take  it,’  particularly  without  a ‘run.’  Such  an 
enclosure  has  the  additional  advantage  of  marking 
the  place  as  tabu,  and  was  the  origin  of  the  stone 
circles,  erected  round  cairns,  whicli  subsequently 
developed  into  the  artistic  railings  of  Buddhist 
stupas.  Another  common  method  is  to  deceive 
the  spirit  by  carrying  out  the  corpse  feet  foremost 
or  by  a special  door,  so  that  it  may  be  unable  to 
find  its  way  back,  by  removing  the  house-ladder, 
or  by  forcing  tlie  bearers  to  carry  tlieir  burden  at 
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a trot  and  to  change  jilaces  on  the  road.  Special 
precautions  are  taken  not  to  name  the  dead,  at 
least  for  some  time  after  death,  lest  the  soul  may 
consider  it  an  invitation  to  return. 

4.  Methods  of  disposal  of  the  dead. — (a)  Catini- 
baiism. — Of  that  most  archaic  method  of  disposal 
of  the  dead,  the  funeral  feast,  ‘when  the  meat 
is  nothing  less  than  the  corpse  of  the  departed 
kinsman’  (Ilartland,  LP  ii.  278),  India  has  so  far 
supplied  no  clear  examples.  There  are,  however, 
cases  of  eating  the  aged  with  a view  to  reproducing 
the  virtues  or  powers  of  the  departed,  as  among 
the  Lushais  of  Assam,  and  the  Chingpaws  and 
Was  of  Upper  Burma  (Lewin,  Hill  Tracts,  107  ; 
Gazetteer  Upper  Burma,  I.  i.  436,  496).  But  this 
custom  is  confined  to  the  most  isolated  and  savage 
tribes,  and  the  similar  tradition  recorded  by  Dalton 
(220  f.)  of  the  Birhors  of  Chota  Nagpur  is  probably 
quite  baseless — possibly  an  echo  of  a story  told 
of  tribes  much  further  east. 

(b)  Dolmens  and  other  stone  monuments. — The 
earliest  form  of  corpse-disposal  of  which  physical 
evidence  exists  is  that  in  dolmens,  kistvaens,  and 
other  forms  of  stone  monuments,  of  which  India 
furni.shes  numerous  examples.  Thougli  sporadic 
remains  of  such  structures  have  been  found  in 
many  parts  of  N.  India,  the  assertion  of  Fergus.son 
{Rude  Stone  Monuments,  476  f.)  may  be  accepteii 
as  generally  correct,  that  they  are  peculiar  to  the 
country  south  of  theVindhyan  Hills,  and  are  numer- 
ous in  the  country  drained  by  the  Godavari  and  its 
atlluents,  and  in  particular  in  the  valley  of  the 
Kistna  and  its  tributaries,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ghats,  through  Coimbatore  down  to  Ca])e  Comorin, 
and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Con- 
jeeveram.  The  most  complete  accoiint  of  these 
stone  monuments  is  that  of  Breeks,  who  describes 
them  under  three  heads — cairns,  or  rather  mounds 
enclosed  by  a stone  circle;  barrows;  and  kist- 
vaens. In  the  cairns  have  been  discovered  earthen 
jiirs  containing  fragments  of  burnt  bones,  and 
some  beautiful  bronze  vessels,  probably  imported 
from  Babylonia  or  some  other  foreign  country. 
Questions  connected  with  the  origin,  purpose,  and 
date  of  this  series  of  monuments  have  given  rise 
to  much  controversy.  The  fact  that  stone  circles, 
of  a form  analogous  to  that  of  the  ancient  monu- 
ments, are  used  by  the  modern  Todas  has  led  to  the 
inference  that  the  members  of  this  tribe  are  the 
successors  of,  or  closely  allied  to,  the  old  circle- 
builders.  The  character  of  the  remains  discovered 
does  not,  as  a rule,  suggest  a date  earlier  than  the 
Iron  Age,  which,  if  tlie  analogy  of  Europe  be 
accepted  (though  there  are  no  materials  for  such 
a comparison),  need  not  imply  a date  earlier  than 
850-600  B.C.  But  V.  A.  Smith  {IGI,  new  ed., 
1908,  ii.  98)  supposes  that  the  Iron  Age  in  N. 
India  may  go  back  to  1500  or  even  2000  n.C.  The 
dirticulty  of  fixing  an  approximate  date  for  these 
structures  largely  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
modern  tribes,  like  the  Kols  and  their  kinsfolk  in 
Chota  Niigpur,  as  well  as  the  Niigas  and  Khasis 
of  Assam,  still  erect  stone  monuments  of  a type 
closely  resembling  the  pre-historic  examples.  The 
modern  funeral  monuments  of  the  Khasis  have 
been  fully  described  by  Guidon  {The  Khasis,  144  ff. ), 
who  divides  them  into  three  classes — those  intended 
as  seats  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  while  their  bones 
are  being  conveyed  to  the  tribal  ossuary  ; memorial 
stones  erected  in  honour  of  deceaseil  ancestors ; 
and  stones  which  mark  tanks  used  for  purifying 
the  mourners  from  the  death  tabu.  IMany  monu- 
ments in  Madras  and  aiuoiig  the  tribes  of  the  E. 
frontier  take  the  form  of  ossuaries,  into  which  the 
bones  are  removed  after  disinteriiieut. 

(c)  Exposure  to  beasts  and  birds  of  prey. — Among 
other  modes  of  disposal  of  the  deai)  the  most  crude 
is  that  of  exposure  of  the  remains  (o  beasts  and 
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birds  of  prey.  This  custom  still  prevails  among 
the  Tibetans  and  certain  tribes  of  the  N.  frontier, 
where  it  probably  originated  from  the  difficulty  of 
providing  wood  for  cremation,  or  excavating  graves 
during  the  severe  winter  of  these  regions.  At  a 
later  period  it  was  re-introduced  from  Persia  by 
the  Parsis.  Among  the  non-Aryan  tribes  of  the 
Peninsula  this  method  is  occasionally  employed 
for  those  dying  in  a state  of  tabu,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Paharias  of  Bengal,  the  Nagas  of  Assam, 
and  some  menial  tribes  in  the  northern  plains 
(Dalton,  274  ; JAI  xi.  203 ; Rice,  Essays,  60 ; 
Crooke,  TO  ii.  92,  i.  7,  hi.  144). 

(d)  Cairn-hurial. — The  idea  of  protecting  the 
corpse  from  violation,  and  the  desire  to  prevent 
the  ghost  from  ‘ walking,’  account  for  cairn-inter- 
ment, which  was  used  by  the  early  tribes  of  S. 
India,  and  is  found  at  the  present  time  among  the 
Bhils  of  Bombay  (EG  xii.  87),  the  Kachins  of 
Upper  Burma  {Gazetteer  Upper  Burma,  i.  i.  393, 
409),  and  some  of  the  Assam  tribes  (Dalton,  9 ; 
Risley,  TO  ii.  112).  From  such  cairns  the  stupas 
of  the  Buddhists  have  been  developed. 

(e)  Cave-burial. — Cave-burial,  common  in  other 
regions  of  E.  and  S.  Asia,  does  not  seem  to  have 
prevailed  widely  in  India.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  many  caves  have  been  occupied 
continuously  even  to  the  present  day,  and  thus 
the  evidence  may  have  become  obliterated,  and 
numbers  of  them  may  still  remain  unexplored.  In 
Malabar,  however,  sepulchral  chambers  excavated 
in  the  laterite  and  containing  clay  vessels  and  iron 
implements  have  been  discovered ; and  in  the  same 
class  are  the  pandu-kuli,  the  name  of  which  is 
based  on  the  absurd  belief  that  they  were  the 
abodes  of  the  Pandava  heroes  of  the  Mahahharata 
(JAI  XXV.  371  f. ; Thurston,  Notes,  148).  See  also 
the  account  of  cave-burials  in  ‘ anterior  India,’  a 
region  not  capable  of  identification,  by  Nicolo 
Conti  (India  in  the  xvth  Cent.,  ed.  R.  H.  Major, 
Hakluyt  Soc.,  1857). 

(/)  House-burial. — Cave-burial  naturally  leads 
to  house-burial,  and  the  examples  of  this  practice 
are  abundant.  More  than  one  reason  probably  led 
to  the  adoption  of  the  custom — the  desire  to  retain 
the  corpse  in  the  house  in  the  hope  of  its  revival ; 
the  dread  lest  the  relics  might  be  used  for  purposes 
of  black  magic ; or  the  hope  that  the  soul  of  the 
ancestor  thus  buried  might  be  re-incarnated  in 
the  person  of  some  female  member  of  the  family. 
This  last  belief  seems  to  be  most  general,  and  the 
custom,  sometimes  with  this  explanation,  has  been 
recorded  among  the  Andamanese  (JAI  xii.  141, 
144 ; Temple,  Census  Report,  1901,  p.  65),  the 
Nagas  of  Assam  (JAI  xxvi.  200),  the  Was  and 
allied  Burman  tribes  (Scott,  Burma,  408),  and  some 
Madras  and  Panjab  tribes  (Thurston,  Notes,  155  : 
PNQi.in). 

(g)  Disposal  in  water. — The  custom  of  consigning 
the  dead  to  water  is  more  common.  Among  ortho- 
dox Hindus,  the  bones  and  ashes  after  cremation 
are  deposited  in  a river  or  tank  at  some  sacred 
jdace.  Among  the  lower  tribes,  in  most  parts  of 
the  country,  the  corpse  is  often  flung  into  the 
nearest  river,  sometimes  after  a perfunctory 
attempt  at  cremation  by  singeing  the  face  and 
beard.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  method 
of  disposal  is  in  some  cases  based  upon  the  desire 
to  free  the  bones  rapidly  from  the  products  of 
decomposition,  and  tlius  to  placate  the  spirit ; but 
more  usually  the  intention  is  simply  to  get  rid  as 
quickly  as  possible  of  the  corpse  and  the  tabu 
which  emanates  from  it.  Hence  it  is  frequently 
adopted  in  tlie  case  of  tho.se  dying  in  a state  of 
special  tabu,  as,  for  instance,  those  perishing  from 
ejiidemic  disease  ; and  the  bodies  of  sannyasls  and 
other  holy  men  are  frequently  consigned  to  running 
water.  Sometinie.s,  again,  tlie  rite  is  in  the  nature 


of  sympathetic  magic,  as  when  in  Bengal  those 
dying  of  leprosy,  on  the  principle  of  water  to  water, 
are  flung  into  the  Ganges  (Asiat.  Res.  iv.  69  ; 
Buchanan,  E.  India,  i.  114). 

(h)  Tree-burial. — The  practice  of  tree-burial  in 
India  seems  to  depend  partly  on  the  desire  to 
placate  the  spirit  by  saving  the  remains  from  the 
attacks  of  wild  animals,  and  partly  on  the  fact 
that  the  tree  is  the  haunt  of  spirits.  It  is  found 
among  the  Andamanese,  Nagas,  and  Mariya  Gonds 
(JAI  xii.  144  f.,  xi.  205,  xxvi.  199;  Dalton,  43; 
Census  Report  Assam,  1891,  i.  246 ; Hislop,  App. 
xiii.).  Among  the  Khasis  of  Assam  the  corpse  is 
placed  in  a hollow  tree,  and  the  next  development 
is  the  use  of  a tree-trunk  as  a coffin,  as  among  the 
Nagas  and  Karennis  of  Burma  (Dalton,  56;  Gazetteer 
Upper  Burma,  I.  i.  528  ; JAI  xxvi.  199). 

(i)  Platform-burial. — This  rite  further  develops 
into  the  custom  of  platform-burial,  which  prevails 
among  the  Andamanese  and  some  tribes  on  the 
E.  frontier  (JAI  xii.  144 ; Census  Report  Anda- 
mans, 1901,  65  ; Lewin,  Hill  Tracts,  109).  Among 
the  E.  tribes  the  custom  of  smoking  the  corpse  is 
frequently  combined  with  this. 

(j)  Jar-burial. — Jar-burial,  in  the  sense  that  the 
corpse  is  deposited  in  an  earthenware  vessel,  does 
not  appear  to  prevail  at  present  among  the  non- 
Aryan  tribes ; but  instances  of  corpses  placed  in 
large  mortuary  jars  have  been  discovered  in  pre- 
historic S.  Indian  interments  (JAI  xxv.  374) ; and 
some  of  these  terra-cotta  coffins  closely  resemble 
those  found  in  Babylonia.  At  present,  among'most 
tribes  which  practise  cremation,  the  ashes  and 
bones  are  deposited  in  an  earthen  jar  before  burial 
or  consignment  to  water. 

(^)  Contracted  burials. — Besides  the  ordinary 
mode  of  burial  in  a recumbent  posture,  there  are 
other  methods  which  deserve  special  mention. 
First  comes  what  is  known  as  contracted  burial, 
when  the  corpse  is  interred  with  the  knees  closely 
pressed  against  the  breast.  The  tribal  distribu- 
tion of  this  practice  does  not  throw  much  light 
upon  its  origin  or  significance.  It  is  found  among 
some  of  the  more  savage  tribes,  such  as  the 
Andamanese  and  the  Pen  tribe  in  Car  Nicobar 
(JAI  xii.  141,  144  ; PNQ  iv.  66) ; and  among  the 
Lushais  and  Kukis  of  the  E.  frontier  (Lewin,  Hill 
Tracts,  109,  Wild  Races,  246).  Among  such  people 
it  has  been  suggested  that  it  represents  an  attempt 
to  prevent  the  ghost  from  ‘ walking  ’ ; and  in  some 
cases,  among  various  races,  the  thumbs  and  toes 
of  the  dead  are  bound,  apparently  with  this  inten- 
tion. Another  theory  is  that  it  symbolizes  the  pre- 
natal position  of  the  child  in  its  mother’s  womb. 
In  some  instances  it  may  be  due  to  the  practical 
difficulty  of  digging  a grave  of  the  shape  and  size 
in  which  the  body  may  rest  in  a recumbent  posture  ; 
in  others  it  may  represent  the  position  of  a savage 
sleeping  beside  a camp  lire.  It  has  been  adopted 
by  some  of  the  religious  orders,  like  the  sannyasls 
of  N.  India  and  the  Shenvi  Brahmans  and  Lin- 
gayats  of  the  south.  Here  it  probably  represents 
the  posture  of  the  guru  engaged  in  meditation, 
or  lecturing  to  his  pupils,  because  some  of  these 
sects  place  the  bodies  of  their  gurus  in  this  posture 
after  death,  and  worship  them  (BG  xv.  i.  149). 

(1)  Shelf-  or  niche-burial. — Shelf-  or  niche-burial, 
in  which  the  corpse  is  deposited  in  a chamber  or 
cavity  excavated  in  the  side  of  the  perpendicular 
entrance  to  the  grave,  seems  to  be  based  on  the 
intention  of  preventing  the  incumbent  earth  from 
resting  upon  the  corpse  and  thus  incommoding  the 
spirit — a feeling  which  prevails  among  some  wild 
tribes,  like  the  Miris  of  Assam  (Dalton,  34).  It  is 
found  among  some  of  the  E.  and  S.  tribes,  like  the 
Kaupuis  of  Manipur  and  the  Paniyans  of  Malabar 
(JAI  xvi.  355  f. ; Thurston,  Notes,  144) ; it  has  been 
adopted  by  some  religious  or  semi-religious  orders. 
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like  the  Jugis  of  Bengal,  and  the  Ravals  or  Linga- 
yats  (Risley,  TO  i.  359 ; Crooke,  TO  iii.  19  ; BG 
XVin.  i.  361) ; and  it  is  the  orthodox  metliod 
among  Muhammadans,  who  place  tlie  corpse  in 
a niche  (lahd)  high  enough  to  allow  the  spirit  to 
rise  when  the  dread  angels,  Munkar  and  Nakir, 
come  to  interrogate  it  regarding  its  belief  in  the 
Prophet  and  his  religion. 

(m)  Concealed  burial. — Concealed  burial  and 
the  obliteration  of  all  marks  of  the  grave  appear 
generally  to  be  due  to  a desire  to  get  rid  of  the  spirit. 
It  is  found  among  the  wilder  tribes  in  Madras  and 
Burma  (Oppert,  199  ; Scott,  Burma,  408). 

S*  Disinterment  of  the  remains. — The  practice 
of  disinterment  of  the  remains  after  decomposition 
has  ceased  probably  rests  upon  the  belief  that  the 
soul  is  immanent  in  the  bones.  The  Andamanese 
and  the  Nicobarese  disinter  their  dead,  wash  the 
bones,  and,  after  wrapping  them  in  cloth  or  leaves, 
re-bury  them,  or  fling  them  into  the  jungle,  or 
sink  them  in  the  sea  (JAI  xxxii.  209,  219  f.,  xii. 
143,  iv.  465,  xi.  295  f.).  Among  the  Khasis  of  Assam 
those  who  die  from  infectious  disease  are  buried, 
the  remains  being  dug  up  and  cremated  when 
danger  from  infection  is  over  (Gurdon,  137).  This 
custom  leads,  among  some  tribes,  to  the  provision 
of  ossuaries  in  which  the  dry  bones  are  stored. 
Such  structures  are  found  in  E.  and  S.  India  (JAI 
V.  40,  vii.  21  ff.).  The  same  belief  in  the  con- 
tinued, though  mysterious,  oneness  of  the  body 
with  its  severed  parts  leads  to  the  formation  of 
tribal  cemeteries,  to  which,  often  from  long  dis- 
tances, as  among  the  Chinbons  of  Upper  Burma  anil 
some  tribes  in  the  central  hills,  the  bones  of  tribes- 
men are  removed  (Gazetteer  Upper  Burma,  I.  i.  467 ; 
Dalton,  34,  262). 

6.  Immediate  and  deferred  burial. — In  most 
cases  climatic  conditions  necessitate  the  immedi- 
ate disposal  of  the  remains  by  cremation  or  burial. 
The  custom  of  deferred  burial,  in  which  the  re- 
mains are  retained  in  the  house  to  enable  friends 
from  a distance  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of  respect 
to  the  dead,  is  less  common,  and  is  found  chiefly 
among  the  E.  tribes  like  the  Kliasis,  Nagas,  or 
Lushais  (Gurdon,  138  ; JAI  xxvi.  195  ; Lewin, 
Hill  Tracts,  109). 

7.  Embalming  the  dead. — Customs  of  this  kind 
naturally  develop  into  the  practice  of  embalming 
the  dead,  which  is  not  common  in  India.  In  the 
form  of  preservation  of  the  remains  in  honey  or  by 
smoking  them  over  a slow  fire,  it  is  found  only 
among  some  of  theE.  and  Burmese  tribes  (Hooker, 
Himalayan  Journals,  ed.  London,  1891,  486  f.  ; 
Shway  Yoe  [Scott],  The  Burman,  ii.  330  f.). 

8.  Inhumation  and  cremation. — The  methods  of 
disposal  of  the  dead  which  have  been  considered 
hitherto  are  all  more  or  less  abnormal.  The 
modes  now  generally  adopted  are  either  siinifle 
burial  in  a recumbent  position  or  cremation.  Wo 
may,  perhaps,  in  consideration  of  the  Indian  evi- 
dence, assume  that  the  most  primitive  form  was 
exposure  of  the  corpse,  followed  by  inhumation, 
and  then  by  cremation.  It  has  often  been  asserted 
that  cremation  was  specially  an  Aryan  prac- 
tice ; but  the  evidence  from  S.  India  monuments 
indicates  that  possibly  it  was  only  in  the  case  of 
persons  of  rank  that  cremation  jirevailed  (cf.  art. 
Aryan  Religion  in  vol.  ii.  p.  16).  At  the  same 
time,  the  facts  at  our  disiiosal  do  not  enable  us 
definitely  to  decide  why  cremation  displaced  in- 
humation. Among  the  Aryans,  as  Ridgeway 
argues  (Early  Age  of  Greece,  Cambridge,  1901,  i. 
ch.  vii. ),  the  idea  that  lire  was  the  only  medium  by 
which  sacrilice  could  reach  the  gods  may  have  led 
to  the  introduction  of  tlie  process  of  cremation 
after  the  belief  in  an  abode  in  the  sky  where  the 
soul  joined  the  pitri,  or  sainted  dead,  had  become 
finally  established  ; and,  if  it  arose,  as  he  argues 


(ib.  i.  539  f.),  in  a forest  country,  where  the  hut 
was  consumed  with  the  corpse  to  avoid  tabu, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  it  may  not  have  been 
independently  discovered  by  tlie  non-Aryan  tribes. 

At  present  it  is  only  the  most  primitive  non- 
Aryan  tribes  and  some  ascetic  orders  who  still 
maintain  the  practice  of  earth-burial.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  tribes  in  a low  state  of  culture 
who  now  cremate  their  dead  may  have  adopted 
the  practice  under  Hindu  influence.  No  literary 
evidence  exists  by  which  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  these  customs  can  be  traced.  The  transi- 
tion, however,  between  the  two  forms  of  disposal 
is  in  many  instances  clearly  indicated.  For  ex- 
ample, among  some  tribes  the  ordinary  dead  are 
buried,  while  those  under  tabu  are  cremated  ; or 
the  rich  are  cremated,  while  the  poor  are  buried  ; 
or  the  question  whicli  mode  is  to  be  adopted 
depends  upon  the  season  of  the  year  in  which 
the  death  occurs.  Among  some  tribes  we  find 
more  than  one  method  in  use.  One  clan  of  the 
Nagas  combines  platform-burial  witli  cremation, 
placing  the  dead  in  open  coffins  raised  several  feet 
above  ground,  whence  the  remains  are  subse- 
quently removed  and  burned  close  by  (JAI  xi. 
213).  The  Kamis  of  Bengal  burn,  bury,  or  fling  the 
corjise  into  water,  as  may  be  convenient  at  the 
time  (Risley,  i.  395).  The  Haburas  of  tlie  Lbiited 
Provinces  either  cremate  or  expose  their  dead  in  tlie 
jungle,  as  best  suits  their  nomadic  habits  (Crooke, 
TG  ii.  476).  The  widest  variety  of  practice  appears 
among  the  Nagas,  wlio  bury,  expose  011  a platform 
or  in  a tree,  and  sometimes  cremate  the  corjise 
after  placing  it  on  a iflatform  (JAI  xi.  203,  213  ; 
Hodson,  14611'.).  After  cremation  tlie  bones  and 
ashes  are  usually  deposited  in  a river  or  tank,  the 
vessel  while  in  process  of  removal  to  the  sacred 
place  being  hung  in  a tree  so  that  the  sjurit,  when 
so  disposed,  may  revisit  the  bones. 

9.  The  death-tabu. — As  among  all  races  in  the 
same  grade  of  culture,  the  infective  tabu  arising 
from  the  corpse  is  specially  dreaded.  All  who 
come  in  contact  with  the  dead  are  considered  to 
be  infected.  The  corpse-bearers,  for  instance,  as 
among  the  tribes  of  the  central  hill  tract,  have 
their  shoulders  rubbed  with  oil,  milk,  and  cow- 
dung  by  the  women  of  the  mourning  family,  while 
they  are  sprinkled  with  cow’s  urine  from  twigs  of 
the  sacred  Nim  tree  (Mclia  azndirachta).  The  dread 
of  the  death-tabu  appears  throughout  the  rites  of 
mourning.  Thus,  among  some  tribes  a special 
dress  is  provided  for  the  chief  mourners,  the 
intention  possibly  being  in  some  cases  to  disguise 
the  mourner  from  the  ghost.  With  the  same 
object  the  Andamanese  smear  their  heads  with 
clay  (Temple,  Census  Beport,  1901,  p.  65).  As  the 
tabu  infects  the  house,  no  cooking  can  be  done 
there,  and  the  mourners  either  fast  or  receive  sup- 
plies of  food  from  relatives  or  friends.  Persons, 
again,  when  exposed  to  the  death-tabu,  are  not 
allowed  to  leave  the  house  or  vill.age,  lest  they  may 
infect  the  neighbourhood.  This  form  of  tabu  is 
specially  observed  by  the  E.  tribes,  like  the  Nagas 
of  Assam  and  the  hill  races  of  Arakan  (</Hi  "xi. 
71,  xxvi.  191,  ii.  240;  Hodson,  173f.).  Tabu  is 
also  marked  by  the  rule  that  mourners  sleep  on  the 
ground  : partly  because,  if  beds  are  used  during 
this  period,  they  too  become  infected  ; partly  be- 
cause sjiirits  cannot  touch  Mother  Earth.  'I'ho 
continence  enforced  upon  mourners  is  I'robably, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  sacred  d.airyman  of  the 
Todas  (Rivers,  100  f.),  a iireeaution  against  the 
dissip.ation  of  jihysical  energy,  all  of  which  is 
needed  during  (his  critical  iieriod.  By  an  ex- 
tension of  the  principles  of  tabu,  if  the  death-rites 
have  been,  by  .a  misconception,  performed  for  a 
person  who  subsequenlly  returns,  ho  is  tabu,  be- 
cause the  powers  of  the  other  world  seem  to  have 
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rejected  liim  as  unworthy.  The  period  of  tabu 
varies  among  the  different  tribes,  and  seems  usually 
to  depend  on  the  time  during  which,  before  the 
completion  of  the  funeral  rites,  the  spirit  is  sup- 
po.sed  to  haunt  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  of 
death  or  the  grave. 

10.  Purification  from  the  death-tabu. — Purifica- 
tion from  tabu  is  effected  in  various  ways.  One 
method  is  that  adopted  by  the  Andamanese  and 
Gonds,  who  quit  the  house  of  death  or  burn  it, 
along  with  some  or  all  of  the  effects  of  the  dead 
man  (JAI  xii.  142  ; Hislop,  19).  But  generally 
there  is  a special  rite  of  purification.  This  usually 
consists  in  ablution,  by  which  the  clinging  spirit 
or  tabu  is  washed  from  the  body  of  the  mourner. 
Sometimes  special  substances,  usually  the  products 
of  the  sacred  cow,  are  used  for  this  purpose.  With 
the  same  object  many  touch  fire  on  their  return 
from  the  funeral,  or  pass  their  feet,  which  natu- 
rally are  supposed  to  be  specially  liable  to  infec- 
tion, through  the  smoke  of  burning  oil.  In  other 
cases  the  tabu  is  removed  by  transferring  it,  and, 
by  a later  conception,  the  sins  of  the  dead  man,  to 
a scape-animal.  In  its  clearest  form  the  rite  ap- 
pears among  the  Badagas  of  Madras  (Gover,  Folk- 
Songs  of  S.  India,  London,  1872,  p.  71  ; Thurston, 
Notes,  195  f.).  Traces  are  also  found  of  the  re- 
markable custom  of  ‘sin-eating,’  by  which  the  sins 
of  the  dead  are  transferred  to  a Brahman  who 
eats  food  in  the  house  of  death,  or  even,  as  used 
to  be  the  habit  at  Tan j ore,  eats  the  bones  of  the 
dead  Raja  ground  up  and  mixed  with  rice  (Dubois, 
Manners  and  Ctistoms^,  1906,  p.  366). 

Lastly,  the  custom  of  shaving  the  mourner  may 
be  mentioned.  The  idea  seems  to  be  to  get  rid 
of  the  death-infection  clinging  to  the  hair,  which, 
possibly  with  the  same  intention,  is  often  let  loose 
in  mourning,  as  is  the  case  with  other  persons 
under  tabu,  like  the  ascetic  classes  (Madras 
Museum  Bulletin,  iii.  251  f . ).  The  hair  is  sometimes 
dedicated  to  the  dead,  as  in  the  Deccan  and  along 
the  lower  Himalaya  (BG  xviii.  i.  364, 149  ; NINQ 
iii.  117),  the  intention  being  to  strengthen  the 
feeble  spirit  of  the  deceased  by  dedicating  that 
portion  of  the  human  organism  which,  by  its 
growth,  furnishes  the  strongest  proof  of  vitality 
(Frazer,  GB,  pt.  i.  [1911],  ‘The  Magic  Art  and  the 
Evolution  of  Kings,’  i.  31,  102).  More  usually  the 
hair  is  shaven  after  the  mourning  period  begins, 
or  at  its  close.  The  shaving  is  usually  confined  to 
the  immediate  relatives  or  kinsmen  ; but  in  some 
cases  the  whole  population  shave  their  heads  and 
beards  on  the  death  of  a Raja,  e.g.  in  Kashmir  and 
other  parts  of  the  Himalaya  (NINQ  iv.  18,  98  ; 
Drew,  Jummoo,  54). 

Literature.— For  pre-historic  interments,  see  J.  Fergusson, 
Rttde  Stone  Monuments,  1872  ; R.  B.  Foote,  Catal.  of  the 
Prehist.  Antiq.  Madras  Museum,  1901 ; J.  Breeks,  Account  of 
the  Prim.  Tribes  and  Monum.  of  the  Nilar  hiris,  1873.  For 
Buddhist  and  early  Hindu  remains  : A.  Cunningham,  Archceol. 
Surv.  Reports,  18C2-84,  The  Bhilsa  Topes,  1854,  The  Stupa  of 
Bharhut,  1879,  Mahdbodhi,  1892.  For  the  South  Indian 
tribes : E.  Thurston,  Castes  and  Tribes  of  Southern  India, 
1909,  Ethnogr.  Notes  in  S.  India,  1906,  Madras  Museum 
Bulletins,  passim,  1896-1909  ; G.  Richter,  Manual  of  Coorg, 
1870  ; F.  Buchanan,  Journey  through  the  Countries  of  Mysore, 
Canara,  and  Malabar,  1807  ; J.  A.  Dubois,  Description  of  the 
People  of  India^,  1906 ; G.  Oppert,  Original  Inhabitants  of 
India,  1893  ; S.  P.  Rice,  Occasional  Essays,  1901 ; W.  H.  R. 
Rivers,  The  Todas,  1906.  For  the  Eastern  tribes : P.  R.  T. 
Gurdon,  The  Khasis,  1907  ; T.  C.  Hodson,  The  Meitheis,  1908, 
The  Ndga  Tribes  of  Manipur,  1911;  A.  Playfair,  The  Caros, 
1909 ; E.  Stack,  The  Mikirs,  1908 ; T.  H.  Lewin,  Ilill  Tracts  of 
Chitlagong,  1869,  Wild  Races  of  South-east  India,  1870  ; E.  T. 
Dalton,  Descript.  Ethnol.  of  Bengal,  1872.  For  Andamanese  and 
Nicobarese  : Sir  R.  C.  Temple,  Census  Report,  1001 ; E.  H. 
Man,  J A / xii.  (1882,),  xiv.  (1884).  For  northern  plains : H.  H. 
Risley,  Tribes  and.  Castes  of  Bengal,  1891 ; W.  Crooke,  Tribes 
and  Castes  of  the.  N.  W.  Proninces  and  Oudh,  1896  ; PNQ, 
188.3-87,  and  NINQ.,  1891-96,  passim',  F.  Buchanan,  Eastern 
India,  fd.  M.  Martin,  18.38.  For  Bombay  and  Central  India  ; 
lUl,  passim',  S.  Hislop,  Papers  relating  to  the  Aboriginal 
Tribes  of  the  Central  J'rovinces,  1806.  For  the  northern  hills: 
E.  T.  Atkinson,  Himalayan  CazetUer,  1882-84,  passim; 


J.  Biddulph,  Tribes  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  1880 ; F.  Drew, 
Jummoo  and  Kashmir  Territories,  1876.  For  Burma  : British 
Burma  Gazetteer,  1880,  passim  ; Sir  J.  G.  Scott  (Shway  Yoe), 
Gazetteer  Upper  Burma,  1900-1,  passim,  also  Burma  as  it  was, 
as  it  is,  and  as  it  will  be,  1886,  and  The  Burman,  1882  ; A.  R. 
McMahon,  The  Karens  of  the  Golden  Chersonese,  1876. 

W.  Crooke. 

DEATH  AND  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  DEAD 

(Jain). — The  Jains  agree,  on  the  whole,  with  the 
Brahmans  in  their  notions  on  death.  The  soul  of 
every  living  being — the  highest  gods  included — 
must  be  re-born  as  long  as  it  possesses  karma,  i.e. 
merit  or  demerit ; but,  when  the  karma  has  been 
annihilated,  then  the  soul,  on  death,  will  enter  on 
its  innate  state  of  purity,  and  will  be  released  for 
ever  from  the  cycle  of  births.  But  on  some  points 
the  Jains  have  developed  peculiar  notions. 

1.  Re-incarnation  and  liberation  of  the  soul. — 
According  to  the  Jains,  karma,  the  effect  produced 
on  the  soul  by  its  deeds  during  life,  consists  of 
extremely  subtle  matter,  which  pours  or  infiltrates 
into  the  soul  when  worldly  actions  make,  as  it 
were,  an  opening  into  it  (asrava).  This  Icarma- 
matter,  as  we  may  call  it,  fills  the  soul  as  sand 
fills  a bag,  and  acts  on  it  like  a weight.  The  soul 
by  itself  has  an  upward  gravity  (urdhvagurutva), 
and  is  kept  down,  during  its  worldly  state,  by  the 
/rarwia-matter,  which,  like  all  matter,  has  a down- 
ward gravity  (adhogurutva).  Therefore,  if  cleansed 
of  all  karma,  the  soul,  on  leaving  the  body,  will 
rise  in  a straight  line  to  the  top  of  the  universe, 
where  the  liberated  souls  reside  for  ever  (see  above, 
p.  160'’,  ‘ Jain  cosmography  ’) — just  as  a piump- 
kin  coated  with  clay  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  a tank, 
but  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water  when  the  clay 
has  fallen  oft'.  But,  if  the  soul  is  burdened  with 
karma,  it  will,  on  leaving  the  body,  move  in  any 
direction — upwards,  sideways,  or  downwards.  It 
does  not  travel  in  a straight  line,  but  in  a broken 
line,  with  one,  two,  or  three  angles  or  turns,  and 
thus  gets,  in  two,  three,  or  four  movements,  to  the 
place  where  it  is  to  be  re-incarnated.  There  it 
attracts  gross  matter,  in  order  to  buUd  up  a new 
body  according  to  its  karma. ^ 

2.  Voluntary  death  or  euthanasia. — It  is  a well- 
known  fact  that  religious  suicide  is  occasionally 
committed  by  the  Hindus  : under  a vow  to  some 
deity  they  starve  themselves  to  death,  eat  poison, 
drown  themselves,  enter  fire,  throw  themselves 
down  a precipice,  etc.  The  Jains  condemn  such 
practices  as  an  ‘ unwise  death  ’ (balamarana),  and 
recommend,  instead,  a ‘wise  death’  (pandita- 
marana),  as  provided  in  their  sacred  books. 

Two  cases  must  be  distinguished : religious 
suicide  may  be  resorted  to  in  case  of  an  emergency, 
or  it  forms  the  end  of  a regular  religious  career  ; 
both  cases  apply  to  laymen  as  well  as  to  monks. 

(1)  If  a Jain  contracts  a mortal  disease,  or  is 
otherwise  in  danger  of  certain  death,  he  may  have 
recourse  to  self-starvation.  This  practice  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Jain  narratives,  and  prevails, 
no  doubt,  even  at  the  present  day.  If  a monk  is 
unable  to  follow  the  rules  of  his  order,  or  cannot 
any  longer  sustain  the  prescribed  austerities,  he 
should  rather  commit  suicide  than  break  the  rules. 
A particular  case  seems  to  be  the  following.  When 
a monk  falls  sick,  and  foresees  that  he  will  not  be 
able  to  go  through  the  ‘ ultimate  self-mortifi cation  ’ 
to  be  noticed  hereafter,  he  may  keep  a long  fast. 
If  he  gets  well  in  the  meantime,  he  is  to  return  to 
his  former  life.  But,  if  he  should  not  recover,  but 
die,  it  is  all  for  tbe  best.  This  conditional  self- 
starvation is  called  itvara.^ 

(2)  A pious  layman  may  go  through  a regular 
course  of  religious  life,  the  phases  of  which  are  the 
eleven  ‘ standards  ’ {pratiniu)  ; the  first  is  to  be 
observed  for  one  month,  the  .second  for  two  months, 

1 lTin.T9v.Tti’3  Tattvdrthddhigama  Sutra,  ii.  26-36  (tr.  ZDMG 
lx.  [19(161  304  ff.) 

2 SBE  xxii.  72,  note  3. 
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and  so  onJ  In  tlie  last  standard,  wliicli  he  must 
observe  for  eleven  months,  he  becomes  practically 
a monk.  At  the  end  of  this  period  he  abstains 
from  all  food  and  devotes  himself  to  ‘ self-mortifica- 
tion ^ by  the  last  emaceration,’  patiently  awaiting 
his  death,  which  will  occur  within  a month. 

In  the  case  of  a monk,  the  ‘self-mortification’ 
lasts  twelve  years,  instead  of  twelve  months.  If  a 
monk  believes  himself  purified  to  such  a degree 
that  he  may  enter  upon  this  last  mortification  of 
the  flesh,  then  he  should  apply  to  his  guru,  or 
spiritual  master,  who  will  test  him  in  various  ways 
before  he  gives  him  his  permission.  Then,  for  a 
period  of  twelve  years,  the  monk  has  to  exert  him- 
self by  every  means  to  overcome  all  passions, 
worldly  feelings,  desires,  etc.,  and  to  annihilate 
his  karma  by  austerities — trying,  however,  to  ward 
off  a premature  death.  At  the  end  of  this  period 
he  should  abstain  from  all  food  till  his  soul  parts 
from  the  body.  There  are  three  difl'erent  methods 
by  which  this  end  is  brought  about ; they  are 
called  bhaktapratydkhyanamarana,  ihgitamarana, 
and  padapopagarrmna^ — of  which  the  last  two  are 
distinguished  by  the  restriction  of  the  movement 
of  the  person,  and  the  motion  of  his  limbs. 

The  rules  for  religious  suicide  form  the  subject 
of  three  canonical  books — Chausarana,  Aurapach- 
chakkhdna,  and  Bhattaparinna. 

Literature. — This  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  the 

article.  H.  Jacobi. 

DEATH  AND  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  DEAD 

(Japanese). — I.  General^ — ^The  oldest  traditions 
respecting  burial  speak  of  a moya  (‘hut’),  in  which 
the  body  of  the  deceased  was  kept,  often  for  a very 
long  time  (e.y.  that  of  Jimmu  Tenno  is  said  to  have 
been  kept  for  19  months  in  the  moya)  ; of  religious 
dances  and  music ; of  an  eulogy  or  elegy  (shinuhi- 
kotoba)  pronounced  by  the  head  of  the  family  ; 
and  of  a funeral  feast  or  wake.  They  also  tell  of 
the  practice  of  the  self-immolation  of  wives, 
retainers,  and  servants  at  the  grave  of  a husband 
or  master.  The  advent  of  Buddhism  in  the  6th 
cent.  A.D.  brought  in  certain  limitations  and 
modifications.  Cremation  was  introduced  in  A.D. 
703  ; from  that  date  to  1644  all  the  Emperors  were 
cremated.  Funeral  regulations  concerning,  e.g., 
periods  of  mourning,  etc.,  have  existed  since  the 
10th  cent.  ; the  self-immolation  of  retainers  began 
to  lose  favour  in  the  14th  cent.,  and  was  prohibited 
by  lyeyasu,  though  it  still  continued  sporadically 
for  some  time.  During  the  whole  of  the  Tokugawa 
period  only  members  of  the  Imperial  House  were 
buried  with  Shinto  rites,  and  even  the  present 
forms  of  Shinto  funerals  date  from  the  same 
period. 

We  will  suppose  the  patient  to  have  been  given 
up  by  his  medical  attendant.  Relatives  and 
friends  stand  around  his  bed,  watching  his  last 
struggles.  Some  of  them  moisten  his  lips  with 
drops  of  water  conveyed  on  a feather  [matsugo  no 
mizu,  ‘water  of  the  last  moment’),  others  gently 
rub  his  eyelids  and  lips  with  their  hands,  so  that 
mouth  and  eyes  may  keep  shut  the  more  readily 
after  death  has  taken  place.  In  the  province  of 
lyo,  in  Shikoku  (a  district  in  which  there  are  many 
quaint  survivals),  efforts  are  sometimes  made  to 
retain  the  dying  soul,  especially  when  there  still 
remains  some  communication  to  be  made  by  or  to 
the  man  at  the  point  of  death.  Three  men  climb 

1 Hoernle,  Uvdsaga  Easdo  (Bihl.  Ind.),  1890,  tr.  p.  44  f., 

‘ Vivarapa.’ 

2 Hoernle,  op.  cit.  p.  47. 

Prakrit  pdovagamana,  for  wliich  the  correct  Sanskrit  is 
prayopagamana  (see  SBE  xxii.  74  ff.). 

4 The  present  writer  is  under  great  obligation  to  Dr.  Ohrt,  of 
the  German  Embassy  in  Tokyo,  for  permission  to  consult 
the  MS  of  two  lectures  delivered  before  the  Deutsche  Qesell- 
schaft  fiir  Natur-  und  Volkerkunde  Ostasiens  in  Tokyo,  during 
the  winter  of  1900-10.  I 


to  the  roof  of  the  house,  sit  astride  on  the  roof-ridge, 
and  cry  aloud  : ‘ Come  back.  So  and  So,  come  back 
once  more.’  Nobody  inside  the  house  is  supposed 
to  have  heard  the  cry,  but  the  dying  man  will 
revive  for  a little,  and  his  spirit  will  linger  for  an 
hour  or  two  before  taking  its  final  departure. 

After  death,  the  corpse,  which  is  washed  by  aU 
Buddhist  sects,  but  not  universally  by  the  Sliinto 
(some  sects  apparently  being  contented  with  rub- 
bing with  a wet  cloth),  is  laid  out,  with  its  face 
covered  with  a piece  of  white  cotton  or  silk,  and 
placed  on  a mat  in  some  suitable  place,  very  often 
in  front  of  the  toko-no-ma  alcove’),  in  the  best 
sitting-room.  The  corpse  lies  ivith  its  head  to  the 
north  (as  did  that  of  Buddha),  either  on  its  back 
(Buddhist)  or  facing  the  west.  At  its  head  is 
placed  a mirror,  and  a sword  for  jirotection  (the 
latter  especially  in  the  case  of  a samurai).  Round 
the  corpse  is  a screen.  Outside  the  screen  is  an 
eight-legged  table  (Shinto)  with  offerings  of  washed 
rice,  fresh  water,  salt,  fish,  and  a tamashiro,^  etc. 
In  Buddhist  houses  there  is  no  necessity  for 
the  table  to  have  exactly  eight  legs,  but  the 
offerings  are  so  placed  that  the  deceased  may  be 
able  to  see  them.  On  the  Buddhist  table  stands 
an  ihai,  or  tablet,  inscribed  with  the  posthumous 
name  of  the  deceased,  offerings  of  vegetable  foods 
(kumotsu),  and,  in  a vase,  a single  branch  of  shikimi 
(Chinese  anise).  The  single  branch  or  stem  is  so 
specially  associated  with  funerals  that  on  other 
occasions  a Japanese  housewife  will  not  use  a 
single  branch  for  room-decoration. 

Both  in  Shinto  and  in  Buddhism  a kind  of  fiction 
is  kept  up,  during  the  days  intervening  between 
death  and  burial,  that  the  spirit  is  still  present 
with  the  body.  Meals  are  brought  at  stated 
intervals,  the  corpse  is  sometimes  rolled  from  side 
to  side,  under  pretence  of  giving  it  ease  in  lying, 
and  conversation  is  kept  uj)  with  it  as  though  it 
were  still  alive. 

The  corpse  is  dressed,  in  Shinto,  in  (1)  a tafusagi, 
a kind  of  apron  tied  round  the  waist ; (2)  a hadagi, 
or  shirt,  reaching  down  to  the  knees  ; (3  and  4) 
a shitagi  and  an  uwagi,  a lower  and  an  upper  gar- 
ment, corresponding  to  the  kami-shimo  (lit.  ‘ upper 
and  lower’)  of  ancient  Japanese  dress;  (5)  an  obi, 
or  belt ; and  (6)  shitagutsu,  or  shoes.  A corpse  is 
never  dressed  in  ceremonial  clothes  or  uniform. 
These  are  placed  in  the  coffin  later.  In  Buddhist 
houses  the  garments  are  very  much  the  same, 
only  that  a distinction  is  made  between  winter 
and  summer  garments,  which  may  be  either  of 
white  cotton  or  of  silk  (a  further  development 
of  the  fiction  of  the  continued  presence  of  the 
spirit  in  the  body).  But  the  garments  are  put  on 
inside  out,  with  the  seams  showing,  and  they  are 
worn  hidarimoB,  folded  to  the  left,  instead  of  to 
the  right,  as  in  life.  At  different  parts  of  the  gar- 
ments are  stitched  the  formulm  Namu  Amida  Dutsu 
(‘  Glory  to  Amida  the  Buddha’),  or  Namu  myd  ho 
rengekyo  (‘Glory  to  the  Mystic  Scripture  of  the 
Lotus  of  the  True  Law  ’),  which  are  said  to  be 

^ The  tamashiro  is  a wooden  tablet,  just  like  the  Buddhist 
ihai,  except  that  it  contains  the  actual  name  of  the  deceased, 
and  not  the  kaiinyo  (‘posthumous  name’),  ^^’hen  the  sick 
person  is  about  to  draw  his  last  breatli,  the  head  of  the  homily, 
or  tlie  person  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  perform  the  funeral  cere- 
monies {moshxb),  washes  his  hands,  chang’cs  his  clothes,  places 
the  tablet  on  a low  table  by  the  bedside,  and  then,  taking:  it  up 
again,  carries  it  to  the  sickbed,  and  there  resv'cctfully  writes  on 
it  the  sick  man’s  name.  Then,  addressing  the  dying  man,  ho 
announces  to  him  that  the  tamashiro  has  been  prepared  as  a 
place  of  residence  for  his  spirit : ‘ With  all  respect  I address 
thee.  Suffer  thy  excellent  spirit  to  remain  in  this  tablet,  and 
accept  the  worship  which  will  henceforth  be  perpetually  offered 
before  it  by  thy  posterity  in  future  ages.’  Then,  gently  clapping 
his  hands,  he  bows  once  and  retires.  The  tamashiro  is  then 
put  in  a wooden  box,  or  covered  with  a cloth,  and  placed,  facing 
the  south,  on  a low  table  in  another  room,  where  offerings  are 
made  before  it.  The  Buddhist  ihai  (which  is  made  in  duplicate) 
cannot  be  prepared  until  after  the  priests  have  been  called  in  to 
select  a posthumous  name  for  the  deceased. 
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potent  protectors  of  the  soul.  In  addition  to  the 
other  garments,  the  Buddhists  dress  tlieir  corpses 
in  straw  sandals  {waraji)  and  socks  (tahi),  the 
sandals  being  pirt  on  behind  before.  The  corpse  is 
also  provided  with  a dzudahukuro,  or  bag,  contain- 
ing the  rolmmonsen,  or  six  pieces  of  money  required 
for  the  ferry  across  the  Sandzunogawa,  or  Japanese 
Styx.  Originally  these  were  six  pieces  of  actual 
money ; at  a later  period  six  pieces  of  paper,  cut 
and  stamped  in  imitation  of  actual  coins,  were 
used ; the  present  rokiinionscn  is  simply  a piece  of 
paper  with  the  representations  of  six  coins  stamped 
on  it.  The  number  of  coins  is  not  always  the  same 
— 6,  12,  18,  49,  according  to  circumstances  ; and  the 
dzudahukuro,  which  is  really  an  ascetic  pilgrim’s 
bag,  contains  all  manner  of  things  necessary  for 
the  long  journey  now  commencing  — the  first 
lock  of  hair  cut  from  the  head  of  the  deceased  in 
infancy,  bits  of  his  beard,  nail-parings,  teeth,  a 
rosary,  ‘ letters  of  orders’  (kechi-niyaku),  a tobacco- 
pouch,  a comb,  pins,  needles,  threads,  a single 
change  of  garments,  and  a towel ; but  there  must 
not  be  more  than  one  of  each  of  these  things. 
When  a husband  dies,  a wife  cuts  off  her  hair  and 
puts  it  into  the  bag ; when  a father  dies,  the 
children  cut  their  nails  and  put  the  parings  into 
the  bag. 

In  some  houses,  when  a death  occurs,  a notice — 
kichu  (‘period  of  mourning’) — is  posted  at  the 
entrance  as  a notification  to  visitors.  In  one  of 
the  busiest  thoroughfares  of  Tokyo  the  present 
writer  recently  observed  an  expansion  of  this 
idea.  In  addition  to  the  kichu  notification,  there 
was  a little  white  table  standing  in  the  street, 
with  a white  cloth  over  it,  a bowl,  and  a flower- 
vase  containing  a single  branch  of  shikimi. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  after  a death 
is  the  notification  to  the  authorities.  This  is 
made,  first  of  all,  to  the  headman  or  mayor  of  the 
village  or  urban  district,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
Shinto  it  is  also  made  to  the  priest  of  the  ujigavii 
shrine  (i.e.  the  shrine  of  the  tutelary  god  of  the 
village  or  family).  Should  that  shrine  be  at  an 
inconvenient  distance  from  the  deceased’s  residence, 
some  other  temple  near  by  is  selected.  The  Shinto 
clergy  do  not,  however,  have  much  to  do  rvith  the 
arrangements  for  the  funeral,  although,  as  a matter 
of  course,  they  have  a voice  in  the  selection  of  the 
day  for  the  funeral  obsequies. 

In  Buddhist  funerals  the  priests  play  a larger  part, 
and  in  former  days  their  r61e  was  more  important 
even  than  it  is  now.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  in  some  very  ancient  temples  there  may  still 
be  found  a yukamha  (‘bath-room’),  in  which  the 
ceremony  of  washing  the  dead  (yukan)  was  carried 
on  under  their  directions.  (The  washing  cere- 
mony takes  place  after  midnight ; a new  wash-tub, 
pail,  dipper,  and  towel  are  used,  and,  after  the 
washing  is  over,  all  these  utensils,  together  with 
any  hair,  nails,  etc.,  taken  from  the  body,  are 
buried  in  some  secluded  spot.)  The  intervention 
of  the  priesthood  is  also  necessary  for  the  ceremonial 
shaving  of  the  corpse,  since  shaving  is  the  sign  of 
ordination,  and  it  is  the  theory  of  all  Buddhist 
sects  that  the  Buddliist  layman  passes  at  his  death 
into  the  Order  of  Monks.  When  the  shaving 
ceremony  is  over,  the  priests  prepare  a kechi-myaku, 
(lit.  ‘letters  of  orders,’  i.e.  ‘certificate  of  ordina- 
tion’), which,  as  we  saw  above,  is  placed  in  the 
dzudahuJcHro  for  use  during  the  soul’s  pilgrimage 
in  the  realms  of  the  dead. 

'I'lie  j)riestsarc  also  consulted  about  the  selection 
of  a day  suitable  for  the  funeral,  and  about  the 
posthumous  name  to  be  given  to  the  deceased. 
Government  regulations  and  sanitary  requirements 
interfere  somewhat  (not  miudi)  witli  the  absolute 
freedom  of  choice  of  a j)ropitiousday,  and  attcmjits 
are  made  to  get  the  funeral  fixed  for  some  time 


within  24  hours  after  death.  But  these  regulations 
are  more  frequently  honoured  in  the  breach  than 
in  the  observance,  and  an  interval  of  many  days 
sometimes  occurs.  (The  difficulty  is  occasionally 
got  over  by  postponing  the  formal  announcement 
of  the  death  until  all  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  funeral  have  been  made. ) In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  cycle  of  the  seven  days  of  the  week, 
there  is  another  cycle  of  six  days  (generally  to  be 
found  in  the  almanacs),  according  to  which  the 
propitious  and  unpropitious  days  are  selected. 
The  names  of  these  six  days  are  sensho,  tomo- 
biki,  sempu,  butsumetsu,  damn,  and  shakko ; ^ a 
tomohiki  day  is  never  selected  for  a funeral.  The 
posthumous  name  is  always  one  with  a religious 
meaning,  and  it  is  also  so  formed  as  to  mark  the 
sect  to  which'  the  deceased  belonged.  Thus  yo 
always  appears  in  the  posthumous  name  of  a 
Jodo  believer,  and  nichi  and  zen  in  those  of  Nichiren 
and  Zen  believers  respectively,  but  it  is  not  always 
the  case  with  the  latter.  Appended  to  the  post- 
humous name  is  a designation  of  the  deceased’s 
status:  koji  (‘landlord’)  and  daishi  (‘landlady’) 
for  a gentleman  and  lady  of  high  rank  ; shinji 
(‘layman  ’)  and  shinnyo  (‘ laywoman ’)  for  ordinary 
men  and  women;  doji  (‘lad’)  for  a boy;  donyo 
(‘lass’)  for  a girl.  The  posthumous  name  is  in- 
scribed on  the  ihai,  which  is  executed  in  duplicate, 
one  being  retained  in  the  house,  while  the  other 
goes  to  the  funeral  and  is  deposited  in  the  temple. 
At  the  end  of  100  days  after  death,  lacquered  ihai 
take  the  place  of  the  plain  wooden  ones  first  used. 
In  the  same  way,  in  Shinto  rites,  the  tamashiro  is 
at  first  placed  in  a ‘ temporary  soul-receptacle  ’ 
{karimitamaya) ; at  the  end  of  50  days  it  is  placed 
in  a ‘ permanent  soul-receptacle  ’ {mitamaya).  In 
some  Buddhist  families  there  is  a large  family  ihai, 
on  which  the  names  of  all  the  deceased  members 
are  inscribed,  100  days  after  death.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  some  Buddhist  sects,  e.g.  the  Shinshu, 
speak  of  two  kinds  of  posthumous  names : the 
kaimyb,  given  by  the  priests ; and  the  hbmyb, 
given  to  the  soul  in  Paradise  by  Amida  himself — a 
kind  of  ‘new  name  which  no  man  knoweth  saving 
he  that  receiveth  it.’ 

Notice  is  now  sent,  by  post-card  or  otherwise,  to 
friends  and  relatives,  announcing  the  decease.  It 
is  customary  to  pay  visits  of  condolence,  and  to 
send  jjresents  to  the  house  of  the  deceased.  The 
nature  and  manner  of  presenting  these  gifts  are 
fixed  by  custom,  but  it  is  very  common  at  the 
present  day  to  otter  money  in  lieu  of  other  gifts — 
a kindly  tribute  which  is  always  very  acceptable  in 
view  of  the  heavy  expenses  which  a Japanese 
funeral  entails.^ 

1 The  cycle  ol  six  days  (see  the  talismanic  tables  in  books  on 
magic,  e.g.  Barrett’s  Magus,  1801)  depends  on  the  six  elements 
common  to  Kabbala,  Gnosticism,  and  Shingonism,  which  are 
symbolized  by  the  term  Abarakakia,  to  which  reference  js  made 
in  this  article.  It  is  one  of  the  many  links  connecting  the 
Mahayana  with  the  Jud^o-Gnostio  thought  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment times. 

The  days  are  (i.)  SenshO,  ‘ first  halt  good.’  A sensho  day  is 
good  for  pressing  and  urgent  business  during  the  forenoon, 
but  not  after  midday.  By  urgent  business,  lawsuits,  petitions, 
etc.,  are  meant,  (ii.)  Tomohiki,  ‘drawing  friendship.’  These 
days  are  good  in  the  forenoon  or  evening,  but  not  in  the  after- 
noon. There  is  no  contest  about  anything.  The  day  brings 
its  own  luck,  and  no  amount  of  human  striving  will  alter  it. 
(iii.)  Semjm,  ‘first  half  bad.’  No  urgent  business  should  be 
undertaken  on  such  a day.  The  afternoon  is,  however,  lucky, 
(iv.)  Butsumetsu,  ‘destruction  of  Buddha.’  A sort  of  unlucky 
Friday.  Nothing  done  on  such  a day  will  prosper,  (v.)  Daian, 
‘great  peace.’  Very  lucky  tor  anything,  especially  removals 
or  journeys ; cf.  the  old  seaman’s  superstition  about  starting 
on  a journey  on  Sunday,  (vi.)  Sekko,  ‘red  mouth.’ _ With  the 
exception  of  the  noontide  hour,  the  whole  of  this  day  is  unlucky. 
In  the  cheap  .Iay)anesc  calendars  (feoyomf)  each  day  is  marked 
according  to  this  sixfold  cycle. 

SE.  Schiller,  ‘Japan.  Geschenksitten,’  in  vol.  viii.  of  the 
MiUeil.  der  deutschen  Gcsellsch.  far  Natur-  und  Volkerkunde 
(Masiem  ; cf.  also  A.  H.  Bay,  ‘ Funeral  Customs  of  the  Japanese,’ 
in  TAflJ,  vol.  xix.  pt.  iii.  The  subject  is  a very  large  one,  and 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  article. 
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In  due  course  the  body  is  placed  in  the  coffin. 
Coffins  (hitsugi  or  Icwan,  the  former  distinctively 
Shintoist)  are  of  two  kinds  — nekwan  (‘sleeping 
coffin’)  and  zakwan  (‘sitting  coffin’).  In  the 
latter  the  corpse  is  placed  in  a praying  posture  ; in 
the  former,  in  a recumbent  one.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  coffin  is  placed  a piece  of  white  cotton  cloth, 
4 hand-breadths  wide,  and  8 slmlcu  (Jap.  feet)  in 
length ; over  this,  a white /wtow  SAiAfusuma  ( ‘ (juilf 
and  ‘ coverlet  ’),  and  a pillow.  Then  the  corpse  is  put 
in,  together  with  any  objects,  e.g.  an  inkstand  or 
photogTaphs,  prized  by  the  deceased  during  life ; and 
the  whole  is  tilled  up  with  buckwheat  husks  to  keep 
the  body  from  moving.  No  metal  object  may  be  put 
into  the  coffin.^  The  interval  between  theencoffin- 
ment  and  the  funeral  is  the  most  important  period 
of  the  watching  by  the  dead.  It  was  a period  of 
festivity  in  the  old  Shinto,  but  is  now  generally 
passed  in  silence:  in  the  Buddhist  (‘ wake’) 

the  silence  is  broken  by  the  voices  of  the  priests 
who  are  summoned  on  the  last  night  to  read  Sutras 
by  the  side  of  the  deceased  and  for  his  benefit. 
This  is  known  a.sniakuragyo,'^ ov  ‘ pillow-Scripture,’ 
and  is  accompanied  by  much  burning  of  incense. 
Entertainments  are  provided  for  the  guests.  The 
lawfulness  of  the  officiating  priests  partaking  in 
these  festivities  is  frequently  discussed  in  Buddhist 
magazines.  Very  often  the  priest  is  provided  with 
his  meal  apart  from  the  laity,  who  do  not  begin 
until  the  clergy  have  finished  ; and  an  attempt  is 
sometimes  made  to  save  appearances  by  drinking 
the  sak6  out  of  tea- cups. 

There  are  several  strange  old  customs  with  regard 
to  the  choice  of  a location  for  the  grave.  Thus,  in 
some  of  the  remote  mountain-villages  in  Tosa, 
while  the  corpse  is  still  lying  outstretched  on  the 
rush-mat,  one  of  the  near  relatives  kicks  the  pillow 
from  under  its  head  and  carries  it  ott'  to  the 
cemetery.  When  he  has  selected  the  proper  place 
for  the  grave,  he  puts  down  the  pillow  there,  and, 
taking  out  four  small  coins,  throws  them  east, 
north,  west,  and  south.  ‘With  these  coins,’  he 
says,  ‘ I buy  seven  square  feet  of  ground  from  the 
god  of  the  earth.’  Another  old  custom,  still  sur- 
viving in  remote  districts,  is  for  a person  not 
connected  with  the  deceased  by  blood,  and  there- 
fore free  from  death  pollution,  to  sweep  the  ground 
selected  for  the  grave,  to  spread  a rush-mat  on  it, 
and  on  a table  placed  on  the  mat  to  erect  a himorogi 
(‘temporary  tabernacle’)  for  the  earth-god.  This 
is  done  by  setting  up  sakaki  branches  with  little 
paper  pendants  (misa),  etc.,  and  by  making  oft'er- 
mgs  of  rice,  fish,  vegetables,  seaweed,  and  fruit. 
Then  he  oti'ers  the  following  prayer  : 

‘I  address  the  great  god  who  is  the  lord  of  this  locality.  A 
new  grave  is  here  to  be  made  for  N.  (name,  office,  rank).  With 
an  offering  of  wine,  boiled  rice,  and  nusa,  I pray  thee  to  grant 
that  he  may  lie  in  this  grave  for  ever,  free  from  affliction  and  in 
peace.  I speak  with  all  respect  and  humility.’ 

Then  he  clasps  his  hands  and  bows  twice. 

When  the  preparations  for  the  funeral  are  all 
complete,  the  coffin  is  carried  into  a front  chamber, 
and  incense,  lights,  and  a single  flower  are  again 
offered  before  it.  A set  of  zen  is  also  provided. 
In  this  case,  the  zen  consists  of  a bowl  of  unhulled 
boUed  rice  [kurogome  no  meshi),  soup,  raw  miso 
(‘bean-paste’),  unrefined  salt,  and  a pair  of  chop- 
sticks, one  of  which  is  made  of  wood  and  the  other 
of  bamboo.  Everything  is  now  in  readiness  for  tlie 
funeral  ceremony.  From  tliis  point  sectarian  differ- 
ences become  more  marked,  and  it  will  be  well  to 
treat  of  Japanese  funerals  in  detail  according  to 
the  various  sects. 

1 In  certain  Buddhist  sects  a pilgrim's  staff  and  a doll  are 
also  put  into  the  coffin  (Ohrt). 

2 The  Sutra  varies  with  the  sect.  In  the  Zen  sent  it  is  Yuikyd 
(Eka-Sutra) ; in  the  Shingon,  Rishukyo  (Buddhi-Sutra).  These 
Sutras,  which  do  no^exist  in  Sanskrit  or  P.ali,  are  said  to  have 
been  preached  by  Sakyamuni  shortly  before  his  entry  into 
Nirvapa.  They  are  classified  under  the  Nehangyo  or  Nirvaga 
Sutras. 


II.  Shinto. — A purely  Shinto  funeral  is  divided 
into  five  distinct  portions  : (a)  mitamautsushi,  or 
introduction  of  the  spirit  into  the  tamashiro ; (6) 
slmkkwan,  or  taking  the  coffin  out  of  the  house ; 
(c)  s5s5,  or  funeral  procession ; (d)  tnaiso,  or  com- 
mittal to  earth ; and  (e)  the  subsequent  purifica- 
tion. The  actual  ceremonies  are  conducted  by  the 
moslm  (‘chief  mourner  ’),  who  is  generally  the  heir, 
eldest  son,  or  other  near  relative.  Belatives  in  the 
ascending  line  are  generally  excluded.  Recently, 
when  H.I.H.  Prince  Arisugawa  lost  his  son,  the 
moshu  was  Prince  Ito.  The  moshu  is  dressed  in  a 
dress  of  some  dark  colour,  over  which  is  worn  a 
white  hitatare  (‘surplice’)  and  an  eboshi  (‘mitre’). 
In  the  middle  classes,  however,  the  ordinary  /utori 
( ‘ upper  garment  ’)  and  hakama  ( ‘ nether  garment  ’) 
are  frequently  worn. 

(a)  The  mita/mautsushi  takes  jilace  apparently 

as  soon  as  the  tamashiro  is  provided.  The  moshtt 
(sometimes  a ‘priest’)  sits  down  before 

the  tamashiro,  bows  twice,  claps  his  hands,  and 
announces  that  the  spirit  (tama)  of  the  deceased 
has  taken  up  its  abode  in  the  tamashiro.  This  is 
known  as  the  zolcuji,  and  the  following  norito 
(‘  prayer’  [Shinto])  is  used  (tr.  by  Ohrt)  : 

‘ Alas  1 my  (father),  tliou  hast  been  taken  away  from  us.  I, 
N.  N.,  and  the  rest  of  us  that  remain  behind,  will  still  continue  to 
do  thee  faithful  service  in  our  hearts.  Thy  life  has  come  to  its 
close  upon  earth.  Hear  us  in  thy  place  of  rest,  as  we  celebrate 
thy  obsequies.  Deign,  exalted  spirit,  to  take  up  thy  abode  in 
this  tamashiro,  and  remain  at  rest  for  ever  in  this  thy  house. 
I address  thee  with  the  deepest  reverence.’ 

This  norito  is  frequently  repeated,  as  well  as  the 
invitation  to  the  soul  to  participate  in  the  feast. 
The  tamashiro  is  then  placed  on  the  kamidana,  or 
‘ god-shelf,’  used  in  Shinto  houses. 

(b)  Shukkiuan. — Before  the  bier  is  taken  out  of 
the  house,  ofl'erings  of  boiled  rice,  sak6,  etc.,  are 
again  made.  Then  the  celebrant  seats  himself 
before  the  bier,  bows,  claps  his  hands,  and,  pre- 
senting a tamagushi,^  addresses  the  spirit  with  the 
following  norito  : 

‘This  day,  as  the  sun  sets,  we  shall  reverently  celebrate  thy 
obsequies.  We  pray  thee  to  behold  us  in  peace  and  without 
anxiety,  as  we  start  on  our  journey  and  pursue  our  way  (to  the 
cemetery).  I speak  with  deep  reverence  and  humility.’ 

Then  he  bows  twice,  claps  his  hands,  and  retires. 
AU  relatives  present  do  the  same.  After  this, 
four  men,  dressed  in  white,  carry  the  coffin  into  the 
court-yard,  where  a lire  is  burning  (on  the  theory 
of  a midnight  funeral),  and  the  procession  is  formed 
in  the  following  order  : (1)  coolies  (or  outriders); 
(‘2)  coolies  carrying  torches  or  lanterns  (still  on  the 
theory  of  the  midnight  funeral) ; (3)  servant  with 
a broom  (relic  of  the  old  custom  mentioned  above) ; 
(4)  white  banner,  15  in.  in  width  by  8 or  9 ft. 
in  length,  carried  on  a pole,  and  inscribed  with 
the  name  and  title  of  the  deceased  ; (5)  bearers 
with  consecrated  branches  of  the  sakaki  tree;  ((>) 
chest  with  ofl'erings  ; (7)  bearers  with  torches  and 
lanterns  ; (8)  the  coffin  (if  a zakwan,  it  is  carried  in 
a kago  [‘  litter  ’]  ; if  a nckivan,  on  a bier  of  white 
wood  ; it  is  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  bearers  in 
white  surplices) ; (9)  bohyd,  a post,  inscribed  with 
the  name,  to  be  set  up  as  a temporary  mark  for  the 
grave;  and  (10)  the  chief  and  other  mourners,  on 
foot,  as  a general  rule.  Trestles  (koshidai),  a table 
for  offerings,  hangings,  and  a wooden  pail  and 
dipper  also  form  part  of  the  paraphernalia,  but  are 
now  more  generally  found  at  the  place  of  interment. 

(c)  The  SOSO  no  shiki  is  generally  celebrated  within 
a curtained  enclosure,  though  in  Tokyo  and  other 
large  places  there  are  mortuary  chapels  to  serve  the 
purpose.  The  enclosure,  or  chapel,  is  invariably 
arranged  in  accordance  with  the  annexed  plan,  the 
ritu.al  observed  in  the  chapel  difl’ering  very  slightly 
from  that  in  the  enclosure. 

As  the  funeral  procession  arrives,  the  musicians 
take  their  seats  and  begin  to  play.  During  this 

1 i.e.  a consecrated  branch  adorned  with  numerous  pendants 
and  streamers  of  paper. 
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time  the  hier  is  placed  in  its  proper  place,  the 
flower-standards  are  arranged,  and  a high  stand 
is  erected,  from  which  a pendant  will  later  be 
suspended.  When  every  one  is  seated,  the  cele- 
brant, with  his  assistant,  advances  before  the  bier 
and  bows.  During  this  ceremony  the  music  has 
ceased,  but  it  begins  again  as  soon  as  the  p)riests 
return  to  their  places. 

The  assistant  now  takes  his  place  before  the  bier, 
but  a little  to  the  right  of  it.  Acolytes  bring 
a banner  for  the  stand,  and  offerings  to  be  placed 
on  the  table — sake,  boiled  rice,  fresh  fish,  vegetables, 
seaweed,  cakes,  fruit,  etc.  Again  the  music  ceases, 
while  the  chief  celebrant  advances  once  more,  and, 
with  his  mace  on  his  left  hip,  commences  the  re- 
petition of  certain  prayers,  which  contain  a recital 
of  the  dead  man’s  birth,  lineage,  school-life,  and 
career,  official  or  otherwise,  and  conclude  with 
words  much  to  this  effect : 

‘ Our  honoured  N.  has  passed  away  to  our  great  regret ; to  our 
sorrow  he  has  given  up  the  ghost.  The  prayer  of  our  inmost 


lid.  Then  the  grave  is  filled  up,  and  on  the  new- 
made  mound  is  planted  the  hohyo,  a few  lanterns, 
and  banners.  An  open  shed  resting  on  four  pillars 
is  sometimes  built  over  it,  and  generally  it  is  sur- 
rounded with  a magaki  (‘bamboo  fence’),  and  a 
shime  cordon’)  of  rice-straw  string. 

The  Shinto  ritual  does  not  contemplate  crema- 
tion, but  it  is  sometimes  adopted.  In  that  case  the 
maiso-no-kotoba  and  the  ritual  that  follows  are 
used  at  the  time  of  the  interment  of  the  ashes. 

(e)  The  purificatory  rites  are  of  two  kinds — of  the 
house  and  of  the  mourners.  The  house  is  purified, 
immediately  after  the  corpse  has  been  taken  out, 
by  a Shinto  priest,  who  comes  in  and  waves  a 
tamaguslii  in  every  direction,  though  sometimes 
the  purification  is  accomplished  by  the  priest’s 
rinsing  his  mouth  with  water  and  throwing  salt 
over  his  head. 

The  mourners  are  purified  on  their  return  from 
the  funeral.  (The  return  journey  is  always  by 
a different  road  from  that  taken  when  going  to 
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heart  was  that  he  might  live  to  very  great  age,  but  it  is  the  way 
of  the  fleeting  world  that  he  should  come  to  this.  Our  prayer 
is  that  he  will  regard  with  tranquil  eyes  the  obsequies  we  are 
now  performing,  and  lie  down  to  rest  in  his  grave,  leaving  his 
spirit  behind  him  to  guard  the  house.  Reverently  and  with 
humility  I make  this  prayer.’ 

This  prayer  is  known  as  the  maisd-no-kotoha(‘  words 
of  committal’).  Everybody  stands  while  it  is 
being  offered.  When  the  music  begins  again,  the 
chief  mourner,  habited  in  black  with  a white 
surplice,  and  wearing  a black  eboshi  (‘mitre’)  and 
straw  sandals,  comes  forward  and  offers  a branch 
(A  sakaki  as  a tamagushi.  All  the  relatives  and 
friends  follow  this  example,  the  attendant  priests 
liaving  a large  number  in  readiness  for  the  needs 
of  the  visitors.  Funeral  f)rations  are  delivered, 
sometimes  before  and  sometimes  after  the  offering 
of  the  lamagnsh.i. 

(d)  Maisb. — The  coffin  is  now  carried  to  the 
grave,  and  lowered  into  it,  with  few  or  no  cere- 
rnonies.  A few  handfuls  of  earth  are  thrown  upon 
it,  and  a boshi,  ‘ fdate,’  inscribed  with  the  name, 
age,  rank,  etc.,  of  the  deceased,  is  jrat  on  the  coffin- 


the  funeral.)  There  are  apparently  three  methods 
of  purifying  persons,  viz.  U s-nd  2)  the  methods 
observed  in  purifying  a house,  and  (3)  a slightly 
more  elaborate  one.  Offerings  are  placed  before 
the  tamashiro,  and  in  front  of  them  a branch  of 
sakaki.  The  priest  (or  the  moshu]  recites  the  fol- 
lowing norito  : 

‘ I thus  address  the  spirit  of  (my  father)  who  has  now  become 
a god.  I prayed  day  and  night  that  thou  mightest  live  to  be  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  now  I can  but  weep  and  lament  that 
thou  hast  left  this  beautiful  world,  and  gone  to  the  dark  land 
beyond.  I beseech  thee,  listen  in  peace  to  us  thy  relatiy^ 
assembled  here,  as  we  celebrate  the  worship  of  the  dead  with 
all  manner  of  food.’ 

Then  the  offerings  are  removed. 

The  first  fifty  days  after  death  are  observed 
according  to  the  Shinto  rituals  with  daily_ offerings 
before  the  tamashiro.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on 
the  10th,  20th,  30th,  etc.  On  the  fiftieth  day,  the 
tamashiro  is  removed  from  its  temporary  shrine  to 
the  mitamaya  or  kabyo  (‘  spirit-house’),  and  hence- 
forth the  worship  of  the  spirit  is  performed  along 
with  that  of  the  other  ancestors.  On  this  occasion. 
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the  saishi-no-lcotoba  are  used — prayers  asking  the 
spirit  of  the  deceased  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the 
kabyo,  and  beseeching  the  whole  body  of  the  an- 
cestors to  receive  him  into  their  company.  Similar 
prayers  are  offered  on  the  100th  day  after  deatli. 
On  that  day  the  temporary  post  should  be  removed 
from  the  grave,  and  a stone  monument  set  up. 
The  first  anniversary  is  observed ; after  that,  the 
anniversaries  of  the  3rd,  5th,  10th,  20th,  30th,  40th, 
50th,  and  100th  years.  After  that,  there  is  a com- 
memoration every  100  years.  The  reader  will 
understand  that  it  is  only  in  very  exalted  families 
that  such  minutiae  can  be  attended  to,  but  the 
Shinto  funeral  is  in  any  case  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  highest  classes. 

III.  Buddhist. — Something  has  already  been 
said  about  customs  observed  in  Buddhist  houses  in 
the  care  of  the  dead.  The  general  procession  is 
somewhat  as  follows  (it  is  more  striking  to  the  eye 
by  reason  of  the  greater  splendour  of  vestments, 
etc.) : (1)  bearers  with  natural  flowers  (seiJcwa) ; 

(2)  bearers  with  artificial  flowers  (tsukuri-bana) ; 

(3)  four  (sometimes  two)  paper  dragons  on  poles 
ijatb),  these  being  evidently  connected  with  the 
friendly  Nagas  of  Indian  Buddhism ; (4)  banner 
(meiki),  with  the  personal  name  of  the  deceased ; 
(5)  the  officiant  priest  (doshi),  with  his  assistant 
{mukaiso)  ; (6)  white  paper  lanterns ; (7)  one  ihai 
(the  other  is  left  at  home) ; (8)  incense  {koro) ; (9) 
the  coffin  on  a bier,  borne  on  men’s  shoulders,  and 
with  a few  friends  of  the  deceased  walking  beside 
it ; and  (10)  the  mourners  (generally  in  jinrikisha). 
A bird-cage  full  of  birds  to  be  released  at  the 
grave-side,  and  a sotoba  or  stupa,  actually  a post, 
notched  near  the  top,  and  inscribed  with  Sanskrit 
characters,  often  form  portions  of  the  procession. ^ 

I.  Ceremonies  of  the  Zen.^ — (1)  The  service  in 
the  house. — In  this  sect,  the  officiating  priest  is 
generally  called  the  inddshi,  because  a large  part 
of  his  duty  is  supposed  to  be  to  guide  (indo  sum) 
the  soul  of  the  deceased  on  its  voyage  through  the 
realms  of  the  dead.  The  inddshi  begins  by  laying 
his  hossu  (‘chowry,’  a brush  made  of  long  white 
hair)  on  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  as  a sign  of  authority. 
Then  he  takes  up  the  razor  that  has  been  used  to 
shave  the  deceased.  This  is  followed  by  the 
words  : 

Teijo  shuhatsu  Togwan  shujo  Ydri  bonno  Xugyb  jakumetsu  : 
‘The  hair  and  beard  have  been  shaved.  I pray  that  all  creatures 
may  forsake  evil  passions  for  ever,  and  reach  the  goal  of 
annihilation.’ 

This  verse  is  sung  three  times,  sometimes  by  the 
officiant  alone,  sometimes  by  the  officiant  and 
chorus.  Next  follows,  sung  or  said  in  the  same 
manner : 

Ruten  mngaichu  Onnai  funodan  Eton  nyurpmi  Shinjitsu 
hoon  sha  : ‘ Whilst  transmigrating  through  the  Three  Worlds, 
ties  of  kindness  and  affection  cannot  be  cut  off.  He  who  has 
cut  off  this  tie,  and  entered  the  realm  of  the  unconditioned,  is 
truly  a grateful  man.’ 

Now  follows  an  exhortation  to  the  deceased  to 
confess  his  sins : 

‘Young  man  of  good  birth’  [it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
deceased  is  supposed  to  have  received  the  tonsure],  ‘if  thou 
wish  to  stand  fast  in  the  Refuges  and  to  observe  the  command- 
ments, thou  shouldest  first  confess  all  thy  sins.  [There  are 
two  formulae  of  penitence ; there  is  also  the  form  of  confession 
which  has  come  from  the  former  Buddhas  and  been  handed 
down  by  successive  patriarchs.]  All  thy  sins  will  be  pardoned. 
Recite  these  words  after  me.’ 

Then  the  priest  recites  the  confession,  with  the 
sound  of  clappers  {kaishaku)  once  at  the  end  of 

1 The  Sanskrit  characters  are  Kha  la  ka  va  a,  representing 
the  five  skandhas  (‘forms  of  mundane  consciousness  ’)»  ^^nd,  as 
an  alternative,  the  five  elements  which  compose  the  universe. 
In  Shin^on,  we  have  the  pair  of  formulae  A-ha-ra-ka-kia  and 
Kha-la-ka-va-a : in  Irenaeus,  the  Gnostic  terms  Abraxas  and 
CavXacau  (Irenseus  says  that  Caulacau  = ‘rnundus*  [cf.  vol.  ii. 
p.  428,  note]).  See  the  present  writer’s  The  Faith  of  Half 
Japan,  London,  1911. 

2 We  take  the  Zen  first,  not  as  being’  the  oldest  of  the  now 
existing  sects,  but  as  representing  most  specially  the  purely 
Indian  side  of  Japanese  Buddhism. 


each  line,  and  twice  at  the  end  of  the  stanza.  The 
spirit  of  the  deceased  is  supposed  to  join  him  in 
his  recitation  : 

‘All  the  evil  terma,  which  I have  accumulated  in  the  past, 
has  had  its  origin  in  desire,  hatred,  or  ignorance,  in  a series  of 
previous  existences  which  has  had  no  beginning.  It  is  due  to 
the  body,  the  tongue,  and  the  mind.  All  this  I confess.’ 

The  priest  continues : 

‘Thou  hast  confessed  thy  evil  deeds  of  body,  tongue,  and 
mind,  and  hast  obtained  the  perfect  purification.  Now,  there- 
fore, thou  must  stand  fast  in  the  Three  Refuges,  in  Buddha, 
the  Law,  and  the  Order.  The  Three  Treasures  have  a threefold 
virtue,  the  threefold  absolute  virtue,  the  threefold  virtue  as  it 
was  in  Buddha’s  time,  the  threefold  virtue  as  it  is  in  a time 
when  there  is  no  Buddha  {ittai  sambo,  genzen  sambo,  juji 
sambo).  When  thou  hast  taken  refuge  in  them,  thy  virtues 
shall  be  completed.’ 

Recitation  of  the  ninefold  Creed  follows : 


Namukie  Butsu,  ‘ Glory  to  Buddha  in  whom  I take  refuge.’ 
Namukie  Ho,  ‘Glory  to  the  Law  in  which  I take  refuge.’ 
Namukie  So,  ‘ ,,  ,,  Order  ,,  ,,  .’ 

Kie-butsu-mudo-son,  ‘ I take  refuge  in  Buddha,  the  super- 
eminent.’ 

Eie-ho-ri-jin-son,  ‘ I take  refuge  in  the  Law,  the  undefiled.’ 
Eie-so-wago-son,  ‘ ,,  „ the  Order,  the  harmoni 

ous.' 

Kie-buk-kyo,  ‘ I have  finished  taking  refuge  in  Buddha.’ 
Kie-ho-kyo,  ‘ ,,  ,,  ,,  the  Law.’ 

Kie-so-kyo,  ‘ ,,  ,,  „ the  Order.’ 

[After  each  sentence  the  clapper  sounds  once ; at  the  end  It 
is  sounded  twice.] 


The  officiant  goes  on  : 

‘ After  this  wise  have  I now  conferred  on  thee  the  Refuges. 
Henceforth,  the  Tathagata  [the  Buddha],  the  Truest,  the  Per- 
fectly-Enlightened is  thy  Teacher.  Put  no  faith  in  the  Tempter, 
nor  in  any  heretical  teachers,  but  have  respect  to  the  great 
Benevolence,  Deliverance,  and  Compassion  that  have  been 
vouchsafed  thee.  Now  will  I recite  for  thee  the  ten  grave 
commandments.  They  are  these  : 


1.  fusesshO, 

2.  fuchutO, 

3.  fujaind. 


“ thou  Shalt  not  destroy  life.” 
„ steal.” 


,,  commit  fornication  or  adul- 
tery.” 

4.  fumOgo,  “ „ lie.” 

6.  fukoshu,  “ ,,  sell  intoxicating  liquors.” 

6.  fusekkwa,  “ ,,  backbite.” 

7.  fujisankita,"  „ praise  self  at  the  e.xpense  of 

others.” 

8.  fukenhozai,  “ „ be  grudging  of  the  gifts  of 

the  Law.” 

9.  fushin-i,  “ „ be  angry.” 

W.  fuhosambo,"  ,,  speak  evil  of  the  Three 

Treasures.” 

These  ten  grave  commandments  have  been  formulated  by 
previous  Buddhas  and  handed  down  by  successive  Patriarchs, 
i have  now  entrusted  them  to  thee.  Keep  them  well  in  all  thy 
existences  until  thou  attain  to  the  Buddhahood.  [This  formula 
may  be  repeated  at  the  discretion  of  the  celebrant.]  Sentient 
beings  that  fulfil  the  Commandments  of  Buddlia  are  placed  in 
the  same  rank  %vlth  Him.  He  that  is  in  the  same  rank  as  the 
Perfectly  Enlightened  One  is  truly  a Son  of  Buddha.’ 

[Wooden  clappers  twice,  handbell  thrice.] 

The  priests  present  now  chant  a stanza  known  as 
the  daihishu.  When  it  is  finished,  a priest  (not 
the  one  wlio  led  the  service  before)  takes  up  his 
word  : 


‘After  this  wise  has  been  sung  the  daihishu.  The  merits 
arising  therefrom  are  to  be  transferred  to  N.  [here  insert  the 
kaimyo),  newly  returned  to  the  elements.  We  pray  that  when 
we  place  his  body  in  the  coffin  the  Sambhoga  land  may  receive 
him.’ 


Then  all  together : 

‘ All  the  Buddhas  in  the  Ten  Directions  and  in  the  Three 
Worlds,  all  the  Honourable  Bodhisattvas  and  Mahasattvns,  and 
Mahaprainaparamita,  the  land  of  the  Sambhoga  Kaya.’ 

The  same  priest  continues  : 

‘ If  we  meditate  deeply  on  these  things,  lo ! birth  and  death 
succeed  each  other  as  heat  follows  cold.  They  come  like  the 
lightning  flashing  over  the  deep  sky,  their  going  is  like  the 
cessation  of  w’aves  on  the  great  sea.  The  newly  dece.ased 
N.  has  this  day  suddenly  come  to  the  end  of  his  life,  by  reason 
of  the  exhaustion  of  all  seeds  of  existence.  He  understands 
that  all  composite  objects  must  be  dissolved,  and  is  convinced 
that  the  extinction  (of  the  seeds  of  existence)  is  bliss.  The  holy 
congregation  here  assembled  will  respectfully  recite  the  names 
of  the  saints.  May  the  blessings  resulting  from  that  recitation 
serve  to  .adorn  the  road  leading  to  Nirvana. 

Vairochana,  the  Buddha  of  the  Holy  Dharmakaya. 

Rochana,  the  Buddlia  of  the  Perfect  Samhhogak.aya. 

Sakyamuni,  the  Buddha,  whose  Nirmiinakaya  Incarnations 
are  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  millions. 

Honourable  Maitreya  Buddha,  for  whose  coming  we  wait. 

All  Buddhas  in  the  Ten  Quarters  and  the  Three  Worlds. 

Mahay,ann-Saddharma|iui.u.larika  Sutra  (personified). 

Maharya  Manjuiri  Bodhisattva. 
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Mahayaiia  Samantabhaclra  Bodhisattva. 

Mahjikaruiiika  Avalokite^vara  Bodhisattva. 

Honourable  13oclhisatt\’as  and  Mahasattvas, 

Mahaprajhaparaniita.’ 

[Here  follows  the  shariraiinony  or  stanza  for  worshipping  the 
relics  of  Buddha.] 

One  priest  alone : 

‘ After  this  wise  the  Names  of  the  Holy  Ones  have  been 
recited,  and  the  Sutra  has  been  chanted.  The  merits  arisin;; 
therefrom  will  be  transferred  to  the  newly-deceased  N.  to 
adorn  the  Sambhoga  land,  with  the  prayer  that  the  soul  may 
travel  beyond  the  consecrated  border  (of  personified  existence), 
that  its  kai-ma  may  be  exhausted,  that  a superior  lotus  flower 
may  open  for  it,  and  that  the  Buddha  may  give  it  a prediction 
for  life.  Once  more  the  Holy  Assemblage  is  invited  to  chant.’ 
All  present : 

‘ All  the  Buddhas  in  the  Ten  Quarters  and  the  Tliree  Worlds, 
all  the  Bodhisattvas,  Mahasattvas,  and  Mahaprajnaparamita.’ 
Then  the  inddshi : 

‘ We  are  now  about  to  lift  the  sacred  coffin,  and  to  celebrate 
imposing  obsequies.  The  assembly  is  implored  to  recite  the 
great  names  of  saints,  and  to  assist  the  soul  of  the  deceased 
along  the  road  to  Nirvana.’ 

This  ends  the  maktiragyo,  or  service  in  the  house. 
The  procession  is  now  formed  outside,  and,  when 
the  coffin  has  been  put  on  the  bier,  a start  is  made 
for  the  temple  or  graveyard. 

(2)  The  services  in  the  temple.  —Whilst  the  pro- 
cession, professedly  modelled  on  the  funeral  of 
Suddhodana  (the  father  of  the  Buddha),  is  making 
its  way  to  the  temple,  certain  preparations  have 
been  made  for  its  reception.  The  temple- bell  has 
been  set  tolling,  and  goes  on  until  the  cortege 
reaches  the  front  gates.  In  the  court-yard  four 
small  torii  (‘gates’)  of  wood  have  been  erected 
facing  E.,  S.,  W.,  and  N.  On  each  is  suspended  a 
tablet  with  an  inscription  : (1)  Hosshimmon,  the 
gate  of  religious  awakening ; (2)  Shugyomon,  the 
gate  of  religious  practices ; (3)  Bodaimon,  the  gate 
of  Bodhi  ; and  (4)  Nehamrnon,  the  gate  of  Nirvana. 
They  are  symbolical  of  the  various  ways  that  lead 
to  Eternal  Life,  and  the  coffin  is  carried  three 
times  round  to  them  all  to  show  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Zen,  all  four  are  necessary.  The 
ceremony  may  be  held  either  in  the  main  hall  of 
the  temple  or  in  an  open  court-yard. 

While  the  procession  is  making  its  round  of  the 
four  torii,  some  of  the  priests  slip  into  the  temple 
or  hall,  and  begin  the  recital  of  certain  dharanl 
( ‘ secret  formulas  ’).  These  are  supposed  to  be  very 
efficacious,  even  by  the  Zen  sect,  which  originated 
in  a protest  against  the  magic  formulae  that  were 
so  rife  in  the  China  of  the  6th  cent.  A.D.  Gradually 
the  assembly  take  their  seats ; when  all  are  seated 
and  the  music  and  chanting  have  come  to  an  end, 
the  indoshi  recites  the  indo,  or  ‘guiding  words,’ 
for  the  benefit  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  Then 
another  priest  says  .• 

‘This  day  the  newly-deceased  N.,  having  exhausted  all  the 
causes  of  life  (Skr.  pratyaya),  has  entered  Nirvaija,  and  is  now 
to  be  buried  according  to  the  Law.  His  phenomenal  body,  the 
body  that  endures  for  a hundred  years,  will  be  buried  ; the  real 
Self  will  be  sent  to  tread  the  lone  path  that  leads  to  Nirvana. 
The  holy  assembly  (of  monks)  is  therefore  prayed  to  assist  the 
soul  that  is  being  enlightened,  and  to  recite.’ 

Here  all  the  priests  present  take  up  their  cue  and 
recite : 

‘ Vairochana,  the  Buddha  of  the  Holy  Dharmakaya,’  etc.,  as 
above. 

The  priest  resumes : 

‘ After  this  wise  have  the  holy  Names  been  praised,  and  the 
soul  that  is  being  enlightened  has  been  helped.  Let  us  pray 
that  the  mirror  of  Wisdom  may  shed  its  brightness  on  him, 
that  the  wind  of  Truth  may  waft  on  him  its  splendours.  In 
the  garden  of  Hodhi  (‘infinite  knowledge’)  may  the  flowers  of 
Knlightenment  and  Wisdom  bloom,  and  on  the  sea  of  reality 
may  the  waves  roll  free  from  every  stain.  We  offer  three  cups 
of  tea,  we  offer  incense  to  accompany  him  along  the  solitary, 
clouded  jial  h,  and  we  worship  the  assemblage  of  the  saints.’ 

Here  the  congregation  recites  the  Eydgonshu ; 
then  the  priest  alone  : 

‘After  this  wise  have  the  names  of  the  Holy  Ones  been 
chanted  and  the  Sutra  been  recited.  The  merits  accruing 
from  this  act  of  worship  are  to  he  transferred  (eko)  to  the  newly- 
defxsiserl  N.,  at  the  time  of  his  interment,  to  adorn  the  Sam- 
bhoga land.’ 

Chorus  of  attendant  priests  : 

‘All  the  Buddhas  hi  the  Ten  Quarters,’  etc.,  as  above. 


Small  bells,  drums,  and  cymbals  are  beaten  in 
chorus  three  times,  and  the  coffin  is  taken  away 
for  cremation  or  [and]  interment. 

No  special  ceremonies  are  observed  in  cremation. 
When  the  body  (or  the  ashes,  as  the  case  may  be) 
comes  to  the  place  of  interment,  it  is  lowered  into 
its  grave  by  the  nearest  kinsman.  All  the  banners 
are  placed  on  the  coffin-lid,  and  the  relatives  each 
take  a handful  or  spadeful  of  earth,  which  they 
throw  into  the  grave.  The  grave  is  then  filled  uji. 

2.  Ceremonies  of  the  Shingon. — We  now  come 
to  a sect  whose  ceremonies  it  is  most  difficult  to 
describe,  for  the  reason  that  a great  deal  is  done 
by  dumb  show,  the  so-called  mudrd,  ‘ signs  of  the 
hand,’  being  matters  of  prime  importance  in  these 
ceremonies.  Great  stress  also  is  laid  on  the  recital 
of  mystic  formulm  in  debased  Sanskrit,  which  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  understand.  Some  of  these 
formulse  are  secret,  and  may  not  be  revealed  to 
the  general  public.  [For  all  these  the  student  is 
referred  to  vol.  viii.  of  the  Annales  du  Muste 
Guimct.'\  The  Shingon  sect  is  in  many  ways  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  Buddhist  sects  in  Japan  ; 
for  not  only  has  it  been  the  great  inspirer  of 
Japanese  art,  but  it  has  certain  most  striking 
resemblances  both  to  Alexandrian  Gnosticism  and 
to  the  Jewish  Kabbala.  These  will  be  duly  pointed 
out  as  they  occur. 

(1)  Ceremonies  in  the  house.^ — A temporary  place 
of  worship  having  been  arranged,  when  the  service 
is  about  to  commence,  the  officiant,  also  called 
inddshi,  goes  before  the  coffin  with  the  long-handled 
incense-burner  in  his  hand,  and  makes  a bow. 
Then  he  takes  his  seat  on  the  raihan  (‘exalted 
seat  of  worship’),  rubs  his  hands  with  dzuko 
(‘liquid  incense’),  and  spends  some  moments  in 
meditation,  the  subjects  of  which  are  supposed  to 
be  the  ‘three  secrets’  [i.e.  the  secret  dharanl,  the 
secret  manual  acts,  and  the  secret  teachings  which 
have  been  committed  to  him)  ; the  ‘ way  of  pmify- 
ing  the  three  deeds,’  i.e.  of  body,  mouth,  and  heart ; 
the  ‘three  sections,’  i.e.  the  world  of  Buddhas,  the 
world  of  the  Lotus,  and  the  Diamond  World  ; and 
the  ‘putting  on  of  spiritual  armour.’  All  these 
meditations  are  exhibited  by  the  corresponding 
formulae  and  manual  acts.  This  section  is  closed 
by  a meditation  on  the  scented  water,  which  is 
called  the  kajikosui,^  ‘scented  water  signifying 
the  acceptance  by  the  believer  of  the  great  mercy 
of  the  Tathagata  projected  over  the  hearts  of  his 
creatures’  (so  explained  in  Sokushinjobutsugi). 
This  produces  an  effectual  union  of  the  worship- 
per’s heart  with  that  of  the  Buddha. 

The  celebrant  now  proceeds  to  the  invocation  of 
the  Buddhas.  Commencing  with  a manual  act 
(‘diamond- joining -hands’),  which  signifies  the 
raising  of  the  thoughts  towards  hodhi,  accom- 
panied by  a dharanl  of  the  same  import,  he  pro- 
ceeds by  a series  of  gestures  and  formulse,  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  give  here,  to  invoke  the  Uni- 
verse® and  the  Atoms.^  From  the  invocation  of 

1 The  Shingon  house-ceremonies  are  perJormed  before  a small 
temporary  altar,  on  which  stand  the  images  of  the  thirteen 
Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas,  supposed  to  take  charge  of  the 
soul  of  the  dead  for  several  years  after  death.  These  thirteen 
Buddhas,  who  are  clearly  not  particularly  connected  with 
jirimitive  Buddhism,  appear  to  correspond  with  the  jEons  of 
the  thirteen  realms  of  the  dead,  through  which,  e.g.,  in  the 
book  Pistis  Sophia,  the  Gnostics  supposed  the  souls  of  the  dead 
to  pass  in  Hades.  The  thirteen  Buddhas  are  not  peculiar  to 
the  Shingon,  though  this  sect  lays  more  stress  on  them  than 
does  any  of  the  others.  See  note  on  the  subject  in  the  present 
writer’s  Shinran  and  Ms  Work  (Tokyo,  1910),  Appendix  iii., 
ami  a\so  The  Faith  of  Half  Japan. 

2 The  kajikosui  is  also  used  in  the  ahhi^eka,  or  baptismal 
rites  (Jap.  kwanlo),  of  both  Shingon  and  Tendai.  It  corresponds 
to  the  opobalsamum  mentioned  by  Irenaus  as  used  in  the  baj)- 
tisms  of  the  Marcosian  heretics. 

3 The  dharaifi  is  Om-sammaya  eatoban,  a debased  Sanskrit 
which  we  have  not  been  able  to  understand.  The  manual  act 
is  called  a meditation  on  Samantabhadra. 

* Here  the  dhdrani  refers  to  the  five  exterior  elements ; it  is 
Om  Abiraunken,  ‘earth,  water,  fire,  wind,  void.’  This  name 
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the  Universe  impersonal  he  passes  to  that  of  the 
Universe  personal,  to  the  Five  Buddhas, ^ to  Ami- 
tabha,  the  giver  of  immortality,^  and  to  Amitablia 
with  liis  attendants  Avalokitesvara  and  Mahas- 
thamaprapta,  that  they  will  come  to  tlie  funeral 
ceremony  and  invite  the  deceased  to  enter  the  bliss 
of  Paradise.  After  each  of  these  invocations,  the 
kuviydshingon,^  or  invocation  of  tlie  Five  Dhyani- 
buddhas,  is  chanted  three  times.  Then,  coming 
lower  in  the  scale  of  dignity,  we  have  the  invoca- 
tion of  Ksitigarbha,  the  sixfold  protecting  angel 
of  the  dead  [Bolcu  Jizo),  and  that  of  Fudo-myo-o 
{Achdravidydrdja) and  the  other  ^^eatvidydrdjas — 
Mahatejas,  Vajrayaksa,  Kundali,  and  Tribhava- 
vijaya.  The  mantra  of  Ksitigarbha  is  Kakakabi 
samayei  ahira, unken  sowaka  ; that  of  F’udo-myo-6, 
which  is  chanted  three  times,  is  Nmnaku  sdmanda 
hdsarada  sendammdkara  shdtei  sowataya  untaratd 
kamman.  (The  meaning  of  these  Sanskrit  formulae 
is  now  wholly  lost. ) 

We  now  get  three  mudrdis,  representing  the 
‘preaching’  of  Vairochana  of  the  three  kdyas — 
the  Dharmakaya  (Namu  A),  the  Sambhogakaya 
(Namu  Vam),  and  the  Nirmanakaya  (Namu  Un). 
The  three  syllables  A-vam-un  (possibly  Skr.  om 
=a  + u + m)  represent  the  ‘ TrinHy  ’ of  Vairochana. 
Then  the  stupa  is  figuratively  opened  and  shut — 
an  evident  allusion  to  the  Saddharmapundarika 
Sutra  ; next,  a mudrd  (or  manual  gesture)  iiguring 
the  ahhiseka  of  Fudb-myo-o  (see  above),  with  Namu 
bain  repeated  thrice ; next,  three  representing  re- 
spectively the  Dharmakaya,  Sambhogakaya,  and 
Nirmanakaya  (possibly  of  Fudb-my6-6),  with  man- 
tras respectively — Anbanrankanken,Abiraunken, 
and  Arahashanb.  But  Fudb,  like  Ksitigarbha,  is 
sixfold  in  his  operations  in  the  six  splieres  of  sen- 
tient existence,  and  we  consequently  have  a suitable 
gesture,  imparted  to  Kobo  Daishi  by  his  Chinese 
tutor  Keikwa,  for  which  the  mantra  is  A hiraunken, 
together  with  a secret  formula  which  may  not  be 
written  down,  but  which  may  be  attained  by  means 
of  a proper  ‘meditation  on  the  Fire.’ 

Thus,  the  whole  celestial  hierarchy  of  the  Shingon 
having  been  invoked,  it  remains  only  to  procure  for 
the  deceased,  on  whose  behalf  all  these  celestials 
have  been  summoned,  a suitable  understanding  of 
what  it  all  means.  This  is  effected  by  means  of 
four  more  sets  of  manual  acts  and  mantras,  signi- 
fying respectively  the  attainment  of  tlie  perfect 
knowledge  of  rupadharma  (‘  objects  liaving  form  ’), 
of  chittadharma  (‘  objects  conceivable,  but  without 
form  ’),  of  rupadharma  and  chittadharma  together, 
which  are  not  two,  but  one ; and,  finally,  a medi- 
tation on  the  dharmadhdtu  (‘universe’),  for  which 
the  dhdranl  is  Om  Maitreya  Svdhd.  [The  Shingon 
are  firm  believers  in  Maitreya,  more  so  than  any 
other  of  the  Buddhist  sects.  It  is  their  conviction 
that  the  body  of  Kobo  Daishi,  which  never  decays, 
is  awaiting  the  advent  of  Maitreya  in  his  tomb  at 
Kbya  San,  and  Shingonists  often  send  the  bones  of 
their  dead,  after  cremation,  to  Kbya  San,  so  as  to 
be  near  to  Kbbo  at  the  resurrection,  wliich  will 
take  place  when  Maitreya  makes  his  appear- 
ance.] 

The  officiant  now  prostrates  himself  three  times 

appears  often  as  AmbamramkaJcau  and  jxb  A-ba-ra-ka-kia.  It 
IS  almost  certainly  the  Gnostic  Abraxas— d.  conclusion  in  which 
we  are  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  Gnostic  Caulacau  also 
seems  to  appear  in  the  mudrd.  See  above,  p.  489^',  n.  1. 

1 In  this  place  the  five  Dhyanibuddhas  are  Amogha,  Vairo- 
chana, Mahamudra,  Manipadma,  and  Jalapravarto. — a very 
unusual  enumeration.  The  more  usual  one  is  given  below. 
We  believe  these  to  represent  the  five  Dhyanibuddhas  of  tlie 
Vajradhdtu  (‘  Diamond  World,*  i.e.  world  of  ideas),  the  others 
the  corresponding  set  of  the  Garbhadhatu  (‘  Womb  World,’  i.e. 
world  of  birth,  death,  concrete  existence). 

2 The  Shingon  form  of  Ainitfibha  is  Amritabha. 

3 In  Shini’aii  and  his  Work  the  present  writer  has  shown 
that  the  word  komyo  seems  always  to  have  Manichiean  asso- 
ciations and  connexions.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  mantra 
may  have  them  too. 


before  the  assembled  deities,  offers  incense,  strikes 
the  bell  three  times,  and  recites  a sort  of  creed : 

‘With  deep  respect  for  all  the  Buddhas  here  assembled,  I 
take  my  refuge  in  Buddha.  May  all  creatures  follow  my  ex- 
ample ! I take  my  refuge  in  Dharma.  May  all  creatures 
follow  my  example  ! I take  my  refuge  in  the*  Saugha.  May 
all  creatures  follow  m}'  example  ! The  excellent  physical  lx)dy 
of  the  Tathagata  is  without  a parallel.  The  form  of  the  Tatha- 
gata  is  inexhaustible,  and  all  the  dhannas  (Jap.  is8aih6-"a\\ 
matter  ’)  are  permanent.  ^Yibh  deepest  reverence  I address  the 
great  Vairochana,  the  Tathagata,  the  Master  of  Shingon  Bud- 
dhism, and  all  the  venerable  ones  and  saints  of  the  two  assem- 
blies {i.e.  the  Vajradhatu  and  Garbhadhatu) ; and  especially 
Amitabha,  the  master  and  teacher  of  the  Land  of  Bliss,  the 
Merciful  Maitreya,  for  whose  coming  we  wait ; the  holy  Henjo 
Kongo  {i.e.  Kobo  Daishi),  who  sits  cross-legged  in  deep*  medita- 
tion ; all  the  great  Acharyas,  the  transmitters  of  religious  light 
in  the  three  countries  (India,  China,  Japan),  and  also  in  all  the 
lands  illuminated  by  the  eye  of  Buddha,  and  pitied  by  the 
Three  Gems. 

If  we  meditate  deeply  thereon,  the  moonlight  of  “Oppor- 
tunity-which-is-born-when-the-desire-thereof-ariseth  ” {Kikvn ■' 
ki  okoreba  sunau'achi  ^Aozw)  shines  in  the  sky  of  the  tranquil 
spiritual  Nature.  The  colour  of  the  flower  of  “The-Cause-that- 
being-exhausted-presently-disappeareth  ” blooms  in  the  Garden 
of  unbounded  Adornment. 

Appearance  is  as  non-appearance. 

Disappearance  is  as  non-disappearance. 

Both  appearance  and  disappearance  are  unattainable. 

They  cannot  be  named. 

The  deceased  N.,  his  causes  of  life  having  been  exhauste<l, 
has  gone  to  another  world.  He  has  left  his  body  in  Jambud- 
vipa,i  and  has  entered  the  intermediate  state  (Skr.  antara- 
bhava,  Jap.  chu-y).  Therefore  now,  in  accordance  with  the 
testament  of  the  Sakyan  king,  who  was  endowed  with  the  ten 
merits  (jwzen),  we  will  with  tears  celebrate  the  ceremonies  of 
funeral-rites  and  cremation.  Having  adorned  the  Sacred  Altar 
upon  which  the  Tathagata  will  descend  in  answer  to  our  prayers, 
we  will  pray  for  the  favourable  acceptance  of  his  soul  by  the 
Venerable  Ones,  and  for  its  deliverance.  We  will  kindle  the 
pure  fire,  which  passes  through  all  the  six  elements  {rokudai 
mu-e\  and  so  cremate  the  body  w'hich  from  the  beginning  has 
had  no  true  phenomenal  appearance  (Aonrat/ii^/td).  We  pra}’ 
that  all  the  Buddhas  may  certify  for  him,  that  all  the  Saints 
may  pray  for  him,  and  that  they  may  receive  him  to  a lotus- 
stand  of  superior  dignity.  May  the  living  and  lawful  king  of 
reason  and  wisdom  (Vairochana  [?)  Amitabha  [?])  endow  him  with 
the  highest  Buddhahood  I . . . And  may  nil  sentient  beings  in 
the  Dharmadhiitu  be  equally  benefited ! . . . I speak  this  with 
all  respect.’ 

This  ends  that  portion  of  the  service  which  is  known 
as  hyOhaku,  ‘the  expression  of  belief.’  Next  fol- 
lows the  singing  or  chanting  of  the  Jimbun  shingyd, 
i.e.  the  Mahaprajhaparaniitahrdaya  Sutra,  for  the 
l)urpose  of  giving  pleasure  to  tlie  assembled  spirits, 
in  order  that  they  may  make  their  appearance  upon 
the  altar.  After  this  a priest  says  : 

‘ In  the  yard  where  funeral  services  are  being  conducted  (for 
a deceased  person),  it  is  generally  the  case  that  his  sins  aU 
perish,  and  that  his  merits  rise  heavenwards.  This  is  the  time 
of  his  ascension  to  the  land  of  Bliss,  and  we  may  consequently 
expect  that  Yama  the  lawful  king,  and  the  five  infernal  olficera 
of  the  other  realms  of  existence,  will  make  their  appearance. 
We  pray,  therefore,  to  the  thirteen  great  Buddhas,  to  the 
infernal  officers,  and  to  all  their  retainers  and  followers,  that 
they  may  aid  tliis  man  to  lay  aside  his  tanna,  and  attain 
Supreme  Enlightenment.’ 

Chorus.  ‘ Hail,  Mahilprajnaparamita  Sutra  1 ’ (one  bell). 

‘ That  the  departed  soul  may  ascend  to  the  secretly  adorned 
sphere  of  flowers  {mitsxigonkezo),  we  invoke  ’ — 

Ch.  ‘ The  Name  of  the  great  Buddha  Vairochana  ’ (one  bell). 

‘ Tliat  he  may  ascend  to  the  world  wliose  inhabitant-s  hunger 
not,  neither  thirst  {anyo  jOdo),  we  invoke  ’ — 

Ch.  ‘The  Name  of  Amitabha  (one  bell) ; 

The  Sacred  Name  of  AvalokitcjJvara  ’ (one  bell). 

‘ That  he  may  be  re-born  in  the  inner  palace  of  Tusilaloka,  we 
invoke’ — 

Ch.  ‘ The  Name  of  tlie  Buddha  Maitreya  (one  bell) ; 

The  Names  of  all  the  SaiiU-s  in  it-s  inner  and  outer 
palaces’  (one  bell). 

‘ That  the  Buddha-lield  may  be  accessible  at  all  times  to  all  who 
desire  it,  we  invoke  ’ — 

Ch.  ‘ The  Three  Holy  Treasures  ’ (one  bell). 

‘ That  all  sentient  Beings  in  the  Dharmadhatii  may  be  benefited 
equally  (witli  him  whose  obsequies  we  celebrate),  we  invoke  ’ — 

Ch.  ‘ The  Name  of  Avalokitesvara  (one  bell) ; 

The  Name  of  Vajrapani  ’ (one  bell). 

[Here  the  officiant  lays  down  his  censer  and  Lakes  up  his  ?ryo-i, 
or  mace.] 

Namo  (‘  homage  ’).  _ 

'Kimyo  chorqi  Mujvshxtgwan. 

Shorei  indo  OjogokurakVy 


1 It  is  a common  fiction  amongst  Japanese  Bnddhist-s  that 
Jambiuivipa,  which  is,  of  course,  Hindustan,  comprises  China 
and  Japan  as  well.  It  is  in  Japanese  pronounced  2ian-emhudai. 
In  Nichircii  Sect  books  it  is  Ichi-embudai,  which  comes  nearer 
to  the  sound  of  Jambudvipa. 
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Hail ! Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas,  whom  I worship  with  bowed 
head  and  potent  invocations  I May  this  holy  soul  be  led  to,  and 
be  re-born  in,  the  land  of  Bliss  ! 

It  is  by  the  adornment  and  honouring  of  the  Altar  of  the 
Teaching  of  Supernatural  Power  that  Supreme  Buddhahood 
may  be  obtained  as  in  a moment.  It  is  by  the  proclamation  of 
the  teaching  that  the  material  body  is  identical  with  Buddha, i 
that  the  Buddhas  will  themselves  develop  enlightenment  in  the 
doctrine  that  phenomenon  is  itself  reality.’ 

Next  follows  an  eho  (‘prayer  of  transference’)- 
The  officiant  lays  down  his  nyo-i,  and  resumes  his 
censer.  (One  bell.) 

‘ I respectfully  pay  homage  to  the  Three  Eternal  Treasures, 
and^  extol  the  teachings  of  Buddha,  the  Tathagata  who  has 
realized  Nirvapa  and  passed  beyond  birth  and  death.  If  any 
man  will  listen  to  Him  with  all  his  heart,  that  man’s  soul  shall 
be  filled  with  unbounded  joy.  All  composite  things  are  im- 
permanent ; they  are  possessed  of  the  necessity  of  growth  and 
decay.  They  spring  into  existence ; again  they  perish ; their 
extinction  is  bliss.’ 

Then  the  RishuJcyo  (Buddhi  Sutra)  is  read,  and 
the  ceremonies  in  the  house  are  closed.  On  the 
road  from  the  house  to  the  temple,  the  priests 
meditate  upon  Fudo,  and  chant  his  mantra  (see 
above). 

(2)  Cermnonies  in  the.  temple. — Near  the  entrance 
to  every  Shingon  graveyard  or  temple  will  be 
found  the  six  images  of  Ksitigarbha  (Rolcu-Jizo), 
the  friend  and  protector  of  the  dead.  These  must 
first  be  worshipped,  as  also  the  corresponding  set 
of  six  Avalokitesvaras  (Roku-Kivannon).  Then 
the  officiant,  entering,  walks  three  times  round  the 
sacred  fireplace  which  is  found  in  every  Shingon 
temple,  with  manual  gestures  and  formulae  repre- 
senting the  five  elementary  colours,  the  putting 
on  of  spiritual  armour,  the  breaking  of  hell,  the 
raising  of  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  hodhi, 
and  the  meditation  on  Samantabhadra  (Fugen), 
the  special  patron  of  truth.  The  last  of  these 
dharanl  is  Om-sammaya  satohan,  which  we  have 
mentioned  above  (p.  490'^). 

All  this  leads  up  to  what  appears  to  be  the 
central  portion  of  this  temple-service,  the  cere- 
mony of  ahhiseka  (Jap.  kwanjo,  ‘besprinkling’), 
a kind  of  baptism  mystically  performed,  and 
transferred  by  a subsequent  eko  to  the  credit  of 
the  deceased.^  The  ahhiseka  is  threefold,  and  is 
followed  by  an  indo,  ‘ guiding  words,’  very  much 
the  same  as  that  used  in  the  Zen  ceremonies.  But 
the  Shingon  indo,  which  is  traditionally  attri- 
buted to  Kobo  Daishi,  is  not  in  writing,  neither 
are  the  dharanl  used  in  this,  the  most  sacred  part 
of  the  service.  They  are  all  handed  down  orally 
from  teacher  to  disciple,  and  it  is  not  every 
Shingon  priest  that  knows  them.  Next  follows 
a passage  from  the  Dainichikyo  (Mahavairoclia- 
nabhisamboddhi  Sutra),  also  with  a secret  accom- 
panying mantra  : 

‘ Without  leaving  this  physical  body,  man  may  attain  to  the 
supernatural  power  of  jinkyStsu  (Skr.  x^’^tiipdda,  ‘ means  of 
attaining  magic  power’),  and,  walking  freely  about  in  great 
space,  may  comprehend  the  secret  of  the  body.’ 

Then  come  : ahiraunken  (five  times) ; the  mantra 
and  gesture  of  the  eye  of  Buddha  (not  committed 
to  writing) ; a list  of  the  succession  of  teachers,  with 
the  kaimyo  of  the  deceased  inserted  at  the  end ; 
separate  mantras  and  gestures  for  all  the  six  ele- 
ments composing  the  ‘ enlarged  Abraxas  ’ ® — earth, 
water,  fire,  wind,  emptiness,  consciousness  ; the 

1 It  is  an  essential  feature  in  Shingon  teaching  that  all 
material  objects— stones,  trees,  the  human  body,  etc. — partake 
of  the  Buddha  nature. 

2 If  the  present  writer  is  right  in  his  conjecture  that  Ahara- 
kakia  or  Ahiraunken  connects  Jap.  Shingon  with  Alexandrian 
Gnosticism,  we  may  also  be  justified  in  supposing  that  the 
ahhiseka  thus  administered  in  the  Shingon  funeral  rites 
throws  much  light  on  the  ‘ baptizing  for  the  dead  ’ mentioned 
Ijy  St.  Paul  (1  Co  1529). 

2 The  fivefold  scale  of  elements  is  represented  by  A-ba-ra- 
k^rkia.  When  a sixth  element,  alaya  (‘consciousness’),  is 
added,  the  word  becomes  A barakakia  un.  The  addition 
of  this  sixth  element  is  sometimes,  though  without  good 
authority,  attributed  to  a priest  named  Eyugyo  Hoshi,  about 
A. I).  1140.  We  believe  this  to  rest  on  a misinterpretation  of 
the  HOjOki,  ‘ History  of  the  Hojo  Kegents.’  See  liomaji  for 
20th  Nov.  1909. 


fujumon,  ‘ address,’  describing  the  deeds,  char- 
acter, etc.,  of  the  deceased;  the  repetition  of 
several  mantras  and  hymns  ; another  formula  of 
eko,  transferring  all  the  merit  thus  accumulated 
to  the  credit  of  the  deceased ; the  dedication 
(figuratively)  of  the  staff  that  is  to  accompany 
the  deceased  on  his  journey  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death ; a number  of  prayers  never 
committed  to  writing  ; and  a similar  manual  ges- 
ture on  the  ‘ most  secret  Nature.’  This  brings  the 
service  to  a close. 

3.  Ceremonies  of  the  Tendai. — The  Tendai  has 
always  been  a sect  with  strongly  developed  Eras- 
tian  tendencies.  In  the  days  of  its  initiation  in 
China,  it  was  the  ally  of  the  Sui  and  Tang 
Governments  in  their  efforts  to  control  the  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  teaching  calling  itself  Buddhist, 
which  was  flooding  China  in  the  6th  cent.  A.D. 
Introduced  into  Japan  about  A.D.  800,  it  served 
the  same  ends.  And,  when  lyeyasu  had  brought 
peace  to  Japan  in  the  16th  cent.,  the  Tendai 
played  a considerable  part  in  the  spiritual  policing 
of  the  country  which  was  carried  on  during 
the  whole  of  the  Tokugawa  period.  The  Tendai 
rites  which  we  are  about  to  describe  were  those 
observed  at  the  obsequies  of  Viscount  Takamatsu 
(August  1904). 

(1)  Ceremonies  in  the  house  : the  otogi,  or  ‘ wake.' 
— The  ceremonies  begin  with  the  adoration  of  the 
Three  Precious  Things.  The  celebrant  (indoshi) 
thus  begins  ; 

‘ I take  my  refuge  in  Buddha.  May  all  sentient  beings  com- 
prehend  the  great  Path,  and  raise  their  thoughts  towards  the 
Supreme  Object  I 

I take  my  refuge  in  the  Law.  May  all  sentient  beings  (follow 
my  example,  and),  plunging  deep  into  the  Treasure  House  of 
the  Scriptures,!  acquire  knowledge  as  vast  as  the  sea  ! 

I take  my  refuge  in  the  Order.  May  all  sentient  beings 
(following  my  example)  attain  to  positions  of  rule  in  the  great 
assembly ! ’ 

Then  follows  what  is  called  the  instructive  stanza, 
as  taught  by  the  previous  Buddhas,  the  predeces- 
sors of  ^akyamuni  : 

‘ It  is  our  prayer  that  all  sentient  beings  may  refrain  from 
the  commission  of  sin,  that  they  may  do  good,  and  purify  their 
own  minds.  This  is  the  teaching  of  all  the  Buddhas.  We 
worship  the  assemblage  of  the  Saints.’ 

The  Stanza  of  Evening  : 

‘ Hearken  to  the  Stanza  of  Impermanenoy  under  the  simili- 
tude of  evening.  When  this  little  day  is  over,  our  lives  wiU 
end  and  we  shall  disappear.  We  are  here  like  fish  in  a shallow 
(basin  of)  water.  O ye  Bhiksus,  is  there  anything  in  the  world 
that  is  pleasurable  ? Exert  yourselves  with  diligence,  and  lose 
no  time  in  saving  yourselves  from  the  fire.  Meditate  on  the 
impermanenoy  of  material  objects  which  are  empty  as  the  void, 
be  diligent,  be  not  slothful.’ 

The  Stanza  of  Impermanenoy  : 

‘ All  composite  things  are  impermanent,  for  they  are  liable 
to  growth  and  decay.  They  spring  up  into  existence,  and 
perish.  Their  extinction  is  bliss.  The  Lord  Buddha  has 
realized  Nirvana  and  banished  lor  ever  birth  and  death.  He 
that  wills  to  listen  to  this  teaching  with  his  whole  heart  shall 
gain  immeasurable  happiness.’ 

The  Six  ‘ Fors  ’ ; 

‘ For  all  believers  2 in  the  Ten  Quarters,  let  us  meditate  on 
the  Tathagata  Sakyamuni.  (One  bell.) 

For  His  Majesty  our  Emperor,  let  us  meditate  on  Yakushi 
Ruriko  Nyorai.2  (One  bell.) 

For  the  four  “ benefactions  ” 4 in  the  Three  Worlds,  let  us 
meditate  on  Amitabha  Nyorai.  (One  bell.) 

For  our  Great  Teacher,  Dengj'6  Daishi, b and  all  the  Venerable 


1 The  Tendai  is  one  of  those  sects  which  profess  to  base  their 
tenets  on  the  whole  vast  Canon  of  the  Mahayana. 

2 The  Jap.  word  is  danna  (Skr.  ddnam,  ‘ generosity  ’).  Giving 
is  the  first  duty  of  a layman.  The  word  has  come  to  mean 
‘householder,’  ‘layman,’  and  is  commonly  used  by  servants, 
etc.,  in  addressing  their  master. 

3 See  above,  for  the  connexion  of  Tendai  with  the  State. 
Yakushi  (Bhaishajyaguru)  is  the  master  of  medicines,  who 
went  about  healing  sickness  and  had  twelve  disciples.  He  was 
a very  favourite  god  during  the  Nara  period. 

4 The  shi-on  represent  the  gratitude  we  ow'e  for  the  benefac- 
tions we  receive  from  (1)  our  parents,  (2)  our  rulers  and  the 
State,  (3)  sentient  creatures  in  general,  and  (4)  the  Three 
Precious  Things  of  religion. 

B Dengyo  Daishi,  founder  of  the  Japanese  Tendai,  A.n, 
767-822. 
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Ones,  let  us  meditate  on  the  Saddharmapundarika  Sutra.  (One 
bell.) 

For  all  the  gods,!  let  us  meditate  on  the  Mahriprajfiaparamita 
Sutra.  (One  bell.) 

For  all  Sentient  Beinj^^s  in  the  Bharmadbatii,  let  us  meditate 
on  the  Bodhisattva  Mafiju^rL’  (One  bell.) 

The  Four  Reverential  Invitations  : ^ 

‘ There  is  delight  in  the  scattering  of  flowers  (bin). 

We  reverentially  invite  all  theTathagatas  in  the  Ten  Quarters 
to  alight  on  this  sacred  altj^r.  There  is  delight,  etc. 

We  reverentially  invite  Sakyamuni  the  Tathagata  to  alight 
on  the  sacred  altar.  There  is,  etc. 

We  reverentially  invite  Amitabha  the  Tathagata,  etc.  There 
is,  etc. 

We  reverentially  invite  Avalokite^vara,  Mahiisthamaprapta 
(Kwannon  and  Seishi)  and  all  other  Bodhisattvas,  etc.  There  is 
delight  in  the  scattering  of  flowers.’ 

Namu  Amida  Butsuy  Amida  butsu^  Amida  hutm. 

The  reading  of  the  SukhavativyuMi  (Amida 
Kyo). 

Namu  Amida  Butsu,  Amida  butsu,  Amida  bulsu. 

Prayer  of  Transference  {ekd) : 

* Ali  the  benefits  arising  from  the  invocations  we  have  just 
made,  we  transfer  to  the  Lord  Amitabha  in  tiie  Land  of  Bliss. 
May  we  be  graciously  accepted  in  the  great  sea  of  His  Vow, 
may  our  karma  be  destroyed,  and  may  we  realize  aamCidhi 
(‘supernatural  tranquillity’)!  May  the  Devas  and  deities  of 
the  sky  and  the  earth  experience  an  increase  of  their  dignities, 
and  may  the  gods(Shinto)assembled  in  this  place  take  pleasure 
in  what  we  do  1 May  the  Great  Teachers  who  have  passed 
away  accomplish  Perfect  Enlightenment,  and  may  all  souls, 
noble  and  mean, 3 attain  to  Buddhaship  1 May  Jikaku,  our 
great  Teacher ,4  experience  ever-increasing  happiness,  and  may 
our  benefactors  during  the  last  seven  generations  be  re-born  in 
the  Land  of  Bliss  ! May  the  venerable  soul  that  has  now  passed 
away  be  re-born  in  the  Land  of  Bliss  and  attain  to  Buddha- 
hood,  seated  on  a lotus-seat  of  high  degree  1 May  the  Court  of 
our  Wise  Emperor  be  preserved  from  harm,  and  may  the  reign 
of  His  Majesty  be  long  drawn  out.  May  the  country  be  peace- 
ful, and  may  religion  prosper  1 May  the  laymen  in  the  Ten 
Quarters  be  free  from  evil  and  sorrow,  and  may  the  fraternity 
of  monks  who  invoke  the  names  of  the  Buddhas  accomiilish 
perfection  I When  they  come  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  may 
they  not  miss  the  ascent  to  the  Land  of  Bliss,  and  may  they 
meet  Amitabha  and  his  attendant  hosts  lace  to  face ! May 
their  desire  for  bodhi  (“  supreme  knowledge  ”)  never  fail  them, 
and  may  they  be  the  leaders  of  all  sentient  beings  in  the  Three 
Worlds  and  in  Dharmadhatu  ! And  may  they  all,  partaking,  as 
they  do,  of  the  same  spiritual  nature,  alike  attain  to  bodhi 

The  post-c/cd  hymn  : 

‘May  we,  living  in  this  world,  be  as  though  we  lived  in  the 
heavens,  like  the  lotus  untarnished  by  the  water  I Prostrate 
on  the  ground,  we  worship  the  Pre-eminent  One,  with  hearts 
purer  than  the  lotus.  ’ 

Adoration  of  the  Three  Precious  Things. 

The  Instructive  Stanzas  preaclied  by  the  Seven 
Previous  Buddhas. 

The  Confession  of  Sins  : 

‘ May  the  three  obstacles  (passion,  karma,  and  the  secondary 
results  of  karma,  Jap.  hoshu)  be  removed  absolutely  and  >mi- 
versally  lor  the  benefit  of  the  tour  benefactors  (note  J above), 
and  tor  beings  in  all  spheres  of  existence  and  throughout  the 
dharmadhatu.  For  their  sakes,  we  repent  of  all  our  sins,  from 
the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Buddhas 
in  the  Ten  Quarters.’ 

Gonenmon,  or  meditation  on  the  Five  Gatos  of 
praising  Amida,  by  which  men  enter  into  the  Pure 
Land.  Tliese  are  all  taken  from  Vasubandhu’s 
treatise  on  the  Pure  Land  (Jodoron).  They  are  : 

(1)  Eaihaimon  {‘ the  Gate  of  Worship’);  (2)  Snn- 
tammon  (‘the  Gate  of  Praise’)  ; (3)  Sagwanmon 
(‘the  Gate  of  Prayer’);  (4)  Kivansatsumon  (‘the 
Gate  of  Observance’)  ; and  (5)  Ekomon  (‘  the  Gate 
of  Transference  ’).  The  following  is  an  abbrevi- 
ated form  of  the  Gonenmon,  as  recited  at  a Temlai 
funeral : 

‘With  my  head  touching  the  ground  I adore  Amitabha  the 
Sage,  the  noblest  of  two-footed  beings,  whom  gods  and  men 

1 i.e.  the  Shinto  deities  of  Japan,  adopted  into  the  Buddhist 
pantheon. 

2 Similar  forms  will  be  found  in  the  sects  of  .Tbdo  and 
Shinshu,  which,  originating  in  the  Tendai,  developed  the 
doctrine  of  Amida.  In  the  Nichiren,  which  rejects  Amida, 
they  are  not  found.  The  Zen  derived  neither  doctrines  nor 
ritual  from  Tendai,  nor  did  the  Shingon. 

^ It  was  from  this  that  Genshin  (a.d.  942-1017),  the  first 
Japanese  Patriarch  of  the  Shinshu,  derived  his  teaching  about 
the  twofold  Paradise,  Kweddy  in  which  the  sins  of  the  ‘ mean  ‘ 
souls  are  purged,  and  77(7do,  in  which  noble  and  mean  alike 
attain  to  Perfection.  This  is  brouglit  out  in  Shinran’s  poem 
Skoshinge. 

4 Jikfiku,  the  second  Patriarch  of  the  Tendai  (a.d.  79*1-804). 


delight  to  honour,  who  dwells  in  the  choice  Paradise  of  ease 
and  bliss,  surrounded  by  an  innumerable  host  of  the  ^ns  of 
Buddha.  The  pure  golden  body  of  the  Buddha  is  like  the  king 
of  Mountains,  and  his  footsteps,  when  he  walketh  in  tran- 
quillity, are  like  those  of  the  still-treading  el€i)hant.  His  eyes 
are  as  pure  as  the  lotus.  I,  therefore,  with  my  head  touching 
the  ground,  adore  the  venerable  Amitabha.  His  face,  good, 
round,  and  pure,  is  as  that  of  the  moon  at  her  full.  His 
majestic  brilliancy  is  as  that  of  thousands  of  suns  and  moons. 
His  voice  is  as  mighty  as  that  of  the  celestial  drum  (thunder) 
and  as  soft  as  the  voice  of  the  Kariobinga  bird.  Therefore  I, 
placing  my  head  on  the  ground,  adore  the  venerable  Ami- 
tabha. . . . 

Thus  I worship  the  Buddha  and  praise  his  merits.  Maj’  the 
dharmadhatu  be  adorned  (with  man}"  virtues) ! Jlay  sentient 
beings,  arriving  at  the  term  of  their  lives,  go  to  the  Western 
Land,  and,  meeting  with  Amitabha,  may  they  accomplish 
Buddhahood  ! May  sentient  beings  go  and  be  re-born  in  the 
Paradise  of  Bliss  1 May  they  go  and  meet  with  Amitabha,  the 
Venerable  One  I * 

Next  follow  the  burning  of  incense  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  oblations  (cakes,  tea,  hot  water 
sweetened  with  sugar,  boiled  rice).  The  chief 
mourner,  the  family,  and  relatives  oiler  incense. 
Then  are  read  jtassages  from  the  Saddliarma- 
pundarika  Sutra,  illustrating  the  various  ‘gates’ 
of  the  Gonenmon,  and  thus  the  otogi  ceremony 
(which  is  supposed  to  take  place  on  tlie  day  of 
death)  is  brought  to  a close. 

(2)  Ceremonies  in  the  house  : the  first  part  of  the 
actual funeral. — This  is  conducted  by  the  fiikudoshi 
(‘second  celebrant’),  with  a choir  of  si.x  assistants, 
the  lirst  celebrant  [doshi)  awaiting  the  cortiige  at 
the  temple. 

The  Four  Invitations  (as  in  the  otogi). 

Stanza  of  Repentance  : 

‘All  the  evil  harnuit  etc.  (see  above,  ‘Ceremonies  of  the 
Zen,’  p.  489t>). 

The  three  Refuges : 

‘ Hail  be  to,  and  I take  refuge  in,  Buddha. 

,,  ,,  Dharma. 

,,  . ,,  Sangha. 

1 take  refuge  in  Siikyamuni,  chief  of  two-footed  beings.i 
,,  ,,  Dharma,  chief  of  lustless  things. 

,,  ,,  Sangha,  noblest  of  congregations. 

I have  finished  taking  refuge  in  Buddha. 

,,  ,,  Dharma. 

,,  ,,  Sangha.' 

The  General  Vows  (sogivan) : 

‘Sentient  beings  are  numberless.  May  I make  them  all 
traverse  the  sea  of  saiiisara  (‘  metempsycliosis  ") ! 

Evil  passions  are  endless.  May  I help  sentient  beings  to 
destroy  them  I 

The  gates  of  the  Law  (Scriptures)  are  infinite.  May  I cause 
sentient  beings  to  imderstand  them  1 

Siipi'eme  Buddhahood  is  ineffable.  May  I make  sentient 
beings  attain  to  it  1’ 

Hyohaku  (see  under  ‘Shingon,’  above,  i>.  401^). 

Ghanting  of  a Sutra  ; either  the  Sukhrivativyfiha 
or  the  Sad(lharmai)uiularika. 

Post-c/io  hymn  (as  in  the  otogi  above). 

Burning  of  incense  and  oll'ering  of  oblations  (as 
above). 

Chief  mourner,  family,  and  relatives  burn 
incense. 

Tlie  Invocation  of  the  Buddhas  in  the  Ten 
(Juarters. 

‘ Hail  to  the  Buddhas  in  the  Ten  Quarters. 

,,  Dharma  ,,  ,, 

,,  Saiigha  ,,  ,, 

Hail  to  Sfdtyamuni  Buddhas. 

Hail  to  the  Buddha  Pralihutar.atna  (mentioned  in  Saddh.). 

Hail  to  Sakyamuni,  whose  body  is  di\ided  into  the  Ton 
Directions. 

Hail  to  the  Saddharnmpundarllra  Siitra. 

,,  ManjuSri  the  Bodhisattva  (Monjn). 

,,  Samantabhadra  the  Bodhisattva  (I'kigen).' 

This  ends  the  ceremonies  in  the  house. 

(3)  The  ceremonies  in  the  temple. — On  arrival  at 
tlie  temple,  the  hell  is  tolled,  .and  (he  choir  of 
clergy  take  their  seats,  followed  by  Iho  celebrant 

1 The  Tendai  very  generally  identify  &ikyamnni  with 
Ainitahha.  Hence  the  application  of  (he  same  epithet  to  lioth. 
Hi  the  Shimhu,  which  derives  much  of  i(^  terminology  from 
Tendai,  this  identilieation  is  known  as  ni-son-itchi  (‘  the  iden- 
tity of  the  two  Blessed  Ones’). 
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and  his  assistant.  The  choir  recite,  in  debased 
Sanskrit,  the  fourfold  hymn  of  Wisdom  : 

‘ Om  basarasataba  shigyaraka. 
basaraaratanainadotaran . 
basaradarumagyaganai. 
basarakarumakaro  bava.’i 

The  celebrant  now  goes  up  to  the  High  Altar, 
and  there  makes  a mudra  (‘manual  gesture’) 
known  as  Icomyogu.^ 

An  introit  is  sung,  the  ‘ Hymn  of  taking  the 
seat.’ 

Indo,  ‘ guiding  words,’  spoken  by  the  celebrant. 

The  praise  of  the  shalmjo,  ‘ pilgrim’s  staff’ : 

‘ I take  a staff  in  my  hand  (does  so).  May  all  sentient  beings 
follow  my  example  ! * 

The  wliole  choir  say  with  the  celebrant ; 

‘ I give  a feast  of  charity,  and,  showing  the  true  Way,  make 
offerings  to  the  Three  Precious  Things  (bis).  With  a pure  mind 
I make  offerings  to  the  Three  Precious  Things  (bis).  Striving 
to  raise  a pure  mind,  I make  offerings  to  the  three  gems 
(shakes  the  shakujo  twice)  ; may  all  sentient  beings  follow  my 
example  ! May  I become  the  Teacher  of  Devaa  and  men  ; may 
I fill  the  Heavens  with  my  vows  ; may  I cause  suffering  beings 
to  traverse  the  sea  of  sarhsdra,  and,  guarded  by  spiritual  beings, 
to  make  offerings  to  the  Three  Precious  Things  I May  they 
meet  with  Buddhas  and  obtain  the  Buddhahood ! (Shakes  the 
shakujo  twice.)  May  all  sentient  beings  learn  the  sacerdotal 
Truth  3 (shintai) ; may  they  treat  their  fellow-beings  with 
respect  and  sympathy  ; may  they  learn  worldly  truth  and  treat 
their  fellow-beings  with  respect  and  sympathy  ; may  they  learn 
the  doctrine  of  the  One  Vehicle,^  and  treat  their  fellow-beings 
with  respect  and  sympathy  ; may  they  respectfully  make  offer- 
ings to  the  Three  Precious  Things — to  Buddha,  to  Dharma,  to 
Saugha  — to  each  individually,  to  aU  three  conjointly  (ittai 
sambo).  [The  shakujo  is  shaken  twice.]  May  all  sentient 
beings  practise  Silaparamita  (the  perfection  of  character),  . . . 
Danaparamita  (the  perfection  of  generosity),  . . . Ksantipara- 
mita  (the  perfection  of  long-suffering),  . . . Vuryaparamita 
(the  perfection  of  fortitude),  . . . Dhyanaparamita  (the  perfec- 
tion of  meditation),  . . . Prajnaparamita  (the  perfection  of 
wisdom),  . . . and  may  they  treat  their  fellow-beings  with 
benevolence  and  sympathy  1 [The  shakujo  is  shaken  twice.] 
Buddhas  in  the  past  have  taken  up  the  pilgrim’s  staff  and  have 
been  enlightened.  Buddhas  in  the  present  have  taken  up  the 
staff  and  have  been  enlightened.  Buddhas  in  the  future  will 
take  up  the  staff  and  be  enlightened.  I therefore  take  up  the 
staff  and  make  offerings  to  the  Three  Precious  Things  (bis).’ 

The  celebrant  comes  down  from  the  High  Altar 
and  burns  incense. 

Ofi'eiings  of  tea  and  hot  water  with  sugar. 

Lifting  the  coffin  off  the  bier  and  closing  it. 

The  assistant  (fukudosld)  reads  the  Funeral 
Oration. 

Chanting  of  a Sutra. 

Chief  mourner,  family,  and  relatives  burn  in- 
cense. 

General  congregation  follow  their  example. 

When  all  who  wish  have  burned  incense,  the 
celebrant  and  choir  leave  the  temple. 

So  end  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Tendai. 

4.  Ceremonies  of  the  Jodo. — The  Jodo  sect, 
founded  by  Honen  Shonin  in  A.D.  1174,  is  an 

1 This  in  Sanskrit  would  be  somewhat  as  follows : 

‘ Oiii  vajra  sattva  sahgraha  ! 
vajraratnamanuttaram ! 
vajradhanna  gaganah ! 
vajrakarmakaro  bhava ! ’ 

‘ Hail  I Store  of  Diamond-Essence  I Diamond-Jewel  that  hath 
none  higher ! Heaven  of  the  Diamond-Law  ! Be  thou  working 
the  Diamond-Karma!’ 

2 Komyogu  is  very  possibly  a Manichaian  word.  It  was  used 
in  the  designation  of  the  Manichsean  temples  (cf.  Lloyd,  Shinran 
and  his  Work,  Appendix  i.  and  ii.). 

3 There  is  a distinction  made  in  Tendai  (also  in  Shinshu) 
between  the  ‘noble’  and  the  ‘mean,’  just  as  Manichseans  were 
divided  into ‘hearers’  and  ‘perfect.’  For  the  hearers  only  a 
very  simple  creed  was  required  (.laji.  zokutaimon  [cf.  Lloyd, 
o-p.  cit.  p.  10!)]).  A more  elaborate  form  of  faith  and  life  was 
required  from  the  perfect  (shintaimon),  which  included  assent 
to  theological  truths. 

^ The  Jodo  sects  maintain  that  the  One  Vehicle  is  the  one  by 
Faith  in  Amida,  also  that  the  Tendai,  if  true  to  their  own 
floctrinal  standards,  are  committed  to  this  position.  It  is 
perhaps  worth  our  while  to  note  as  an  interesting  point  tliat 
Amida  is,  to  Tendai,  Jodo,  and  Shinshu,  pre-eminently  the 
Buddha,  that  the  character  for  Buddha  was  introduced  into 
China  a.d.  (54,  that  it  signifies  ‘the  man  with  the  arrows  and 
Ijow  ’ (Emp.  Ming-ti’s  Vision  ; cf.  Rev  &),  that  in  the  legend  it  is 
connected  witli  a ‘white  horse,’  and  ttiat,  divided  into  its  con- 
stituent elements  (man,  arrows,  bow),  it  represents  the  first 
three  letters  of  the  name  of  Jesus. 


offshoot  of  the  Tendai,  or  rather  an  attempt  to  call 
back  the  Tendai  to  that  sole  Faith  in  Amitabha 
which  the  Jodo  sects  maintain  to  be  the  essential 
feature  of  primitive  Mahayanism. 

(1)  The  service  in  the  house  {Gongyoshiki). — 
Opening  verse  of  the  regular  service  : 

‘ May  our  minds  be  purified  as  the  incense-burner  1 May  our 
minds  be  bright  and  clear  as  the  fire  of  Wisdom  ! 

Burning  the  incense  of  morality  and  tranquillity,  thought  by 
thought,  make  offerings  to  the  Buddhas  in  the  Ten  Quarters,  in 
the  Three  Worlds.’ 

Samborai,  or  worship  of  the  Three  Precious 
Things : 

‘ With  all  our  hearts  we  pay  supreme  honours  to  the  Supreme 
Buddhas  in  the  Ten  Quarters.  . . . 

With  all  our  hearts  we  pay  supreme  honours  to  the  Supreme 
Dharmas  in  the  Ten  Quarters.  . . . 

With  all  our  hearts  we  pay  supreme  honours  to  the  Supreme 
Sanghas  in  the  Ten  Quarters.  . . .’ 

Shibujo,  or  fourfold  Invitation,  as  in  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Tendai : (1)  all  the  Buddhas,  (2) 
Sakyamuni,  (3)  Amitabha,  (4)  Kwannon,  Seishi, 
and  the  other  Mahabodhisattvas. 

Tambutsu  no  ge,  or  hymn  of  praise  for  all  the 
Buddhas : 

‘The  handsome  physical  bodies  of  the  Tathagatas  are  un- 
paralleled in  the  Universe.  They  are  incomparable  beyond 
conception.  Therefore,  behold,  I worship  them.  The  physical 
bodies  of  the  Tathagatas  are  inexhaustible  and  everlasting,  and 
their  Wisdom  is  as  their  bodies.  Dharmas  are  infinite.  There- 
fore I take  refuge  in  them.’ 

Uyakusange,  or  abridged  form  of  confession  : 

‘All  the  evil  karmas,’  etc.,  as  in  the  Zen  and  Tendai. 

Sankikai,  or  the  threefold  Taking  of  Refuge  : 

‘ I take  refuge  in  Buddha  . . . Dharma  . . . Saugha.’ 

The  ceremony  of  tonsure.  While  the  head  of 
the  corpse  is  being  shaved,  the  name  of  Amitabha 
is  being  repeated  ten  times.  This  is  known  as 
Junen.  The  number  of  repetitions  shows  that 
the  shaving  occupies  only  a short  time.  It  is 
merely  symbolical.  In  the  Shinshu  sect  there  is 
a ceremony  called  Kamisori,  ‘ head-shaving,’ 
roughly  corresponding  to  Christian  confirmation, 
which  implies  a formal  acceptance  of  and  admission 
into  the  sect.  It  is  administered  by  the  head  of 
the  sect  only,  and  consists  in  passing  a golden 
razor  lightly  over  the  hair  of  the  candidates  as 
they  kneel  before  him.  The  ceremonial  shaving 
of  the  dead  is  very  often  nothing  more  than  this. 

Kaikyoge,  or  hymn  introductory  to  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures : 

‘ The  Law,  which  is  pre-eminent,  profound,  and  sought  out,i 
can  rarely  be  met  with,  scarcely  once  in  a thousand  kalpas 
[“ages  of  the  world”].  But  we  have  seen  and  heard,  and  do 
accept  it  May  we  understand  the  true  meaning  of  the  Tatha- 
gata’s  teaching ! ’ 

Reading  of  a Sutra — generally  a chapter  from 
the  Amitayurdhyana  Sutra,  or  the  Aparimitayus 
Sutra.  Sometimes  also  the  Amitabhatathagata- 
muladharani  is  read : 

‘ In  accordance  with  the  Original  Vow  of  the  Buddha  we  pray 
that  we  may  hear  Ills  Name,  and  be  re-born  in  the  Land  of  Bliss. 
On  being  re-born  in  that  land,  may  we  all  obtain  the  safe 
position  from  which  there  is  no  falling  back  ! The  84,000  doors, 2 
each  different  from  the  others,  were  opened  as  means  of 
escape  from  ignorance,  karma,  and  the  results  of  karma.  A 
sharp  sword  verily  is  the  name  of  Amitabha  Buddha.  He  that 
sliall  invoke  it  but  once  and  meditate  thereon, — his  sins  shall  be 
destroyed  for  ever.’ 

Hotsugwanmon,  or  the  raising  of  vows  : 

‘ Humbly  we  pray  that  our  minds,  at  the  hour  of  death, 
may  be  undistracted,  unconfused,  and  in  possession  of  all  their 
faculties.  With  mind  and  body  free  from  pain  and  filled  with 
joy,  in  the  state  of  contemplation,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Ones  (Amitabha  and  his  25  Bodhisattvas),  by  the  merits 
of  the  Buddha’s  Vow,  may  we  have  a favourable  re-birth  in  the 
Land  of  Amitabha. 

On  being  re-born  in  that  land,  may  we  obtain  the  Sixfold 
Supernatural  Power  (roku-jin-dzu),  which  shall  enable  us  to 
assume  visible  forms  at  will  and  to  manifest  ourselves  in  the 
Worlds  of  the  Ten  Quarters  for  the  Salvation  of  mankind.  The 
Sky  and  the  Law  are  infinite  in  extent ; our  vows  are  co- 


1 Not  in  the  Biblical  sense  of  ‘ sought  out  of  them  that  have 
pleasure  therein.’  The  allusion  is  to  the  Vow  of  Amitabha, 
wliich  was  framed  after  a careful  survey  and  examination  of  all 
the  Buddha-fields. 

2 i.e.  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism. 
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extensive  with  them.  With  these  vows  we  take  refuge  in 
Amitabha  Buddha  with  our  whole  hearts. 

Komyo  henjo 
Jippo  sekai 
Neinbutsu  shujo 
Sesshvfusha, 

Shining  upon  all  the  worlds  in  the  Ten  Quarters  with  the 
bright  rays  issuing  fi’om  his  halo,  the  Buddha  accepts  the 
beings  who  call  upon  him.  He  will  never  abandon  them.’ 

Invocation  of  Amida’s  name. 

Eko,  ‘ transference  ’ : 

(1)  Special : ‘ May  the  soul  of  the  newly-deceased  N.  (kaimyS) 
migrate  to  the  pure  fields,  and  may  his  karma  give  up  dust- 
like trouble  1 May  he  see  Buddha,  hear  the  Law,  and  rapidly 
reach  the  pre-eminent  way  ! ’ 

(2)  General : ‘ May  the  merits  resulting  from  this  service  be 
transferred  to  all  sentient  beings  alive  I May  they  all  lift  up 
their  hearts  to  Enlightenment,  and  all  be  re-born  in  the  land  of 
ease  and  comfort  1 ' 

Shinseigwan,  or  Four  Holy  Vows  (see  Tendai 
rites). 

Sanrai,  or  Worship  of  the  Three  Precious 
Things : Namu  Amida  butsu  is  repeated  nine 
times,  three  times  for  each. 

This  concludes  the  service  in  the  house.  The 
procession  is  now  formed  and  starts  for  the 
temple. 

(2)  The  service  in  the  temple  is  almost  a replica 
of  that  in  the  house.  It  begins  with  gongyoshiki, 
samhorai,  shibujd,  ryakusange,  and  tambutsu  no  ge 
(see  above).  Then  follow  tlie  beating  of  cymbals 
{nyohachi),  the  indo,  or  ‘ guiding  words,’  kaikydge, 
the  reading  of  Scriptures,  komyo  henjo,  etc.,  the 
invocation  of  Buddha’s  name,  and  another  eko  : 

‘ May  the  merits  arising  from  this  chanting  of  the  Sutra  and 
the  invocation  of  Buddha’s  name  be  transferred  to  the  newly- 
deceased  N.  May  his  soul  migrate,’  etc. 

(The  rest  as  in  the  eko  above.) 

Then  follow  invocations  of  Amida’s  name,  the 
Four  Holy  Vows  (as  in  Tendai),  and  the  adoration 
of  the  honzon,  or  image  of  Amitabha.  This  brings 
the  service  to  a close. 

S-  Ceremonies  of  the  Shinshu. — The  Shinshu 
sect,  founded  by  Shinran  Shonin  in  A.D.  1224, 
carries  still  further  than  the  Jodo  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  Faith  only.  The  account  of  the  cere- 
monies described  in  this  section  is  taken  from  the 
Fuzokugwahb  for  Feb.  1894,  and  gives  a summary 
view  of  the  obsequies  of  Kosho,  the  21st  Abbot  of 
the  Eastern  Hongwanji,  who  died  at  Kyoto  on  15th 
Jan.  1894. 

(1)  The  worship  of  the  corpse. — This  ceremony  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  Shinshu  sect,  but  is  observed  in 
the  case  of  all  monks  and  priests  [the  Shinshu 
clergy  are  not  monks ; they  marry  and  live  with 
their  families] ; but  naturally,  in  the  case  of  the 
head  of  a great  organization,  such  as  the  Hong- 
wanji, the  ceremonies  connected  with  this  worship 
were  more  carefully  carried  out  than  usual. 

Three  days  after  death,  the  corpse  was  dressed 
in  silk  crepe  robes  of  a grey  colour,  with  a small 
kesa  (‘stole ’)  over  tlie  shoulders,  and  was  placed  in 
a sitting  posture  on  a kyokuroku  (‘camp-chair’) 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Abbot’s  ollicial  residence. 
The  face  was  covered  with  a white  cloth,  so  that 
only  the  eyes  were  visible.  Screens  were  set  up 
behind  the  chair  and  on  either  side  of  it,  and  in 
front  there  was  a slight  curtain  of  split  bamboo, 
which  could  easily  be  drawn  up  and  down.  Six 
laymen,  in  kamishimo  (upper  and  nether  cere- 
monial garments)  of  a grey  colour,  were  constantly 
in  attendance,  to  draw  up  the  curtain  whenever  a 
group  of  worshippers  presented  themselves.  Many 
thousands  of  Shinshu  believers  thus  ollered  their 
last  respects  to  the  deceased  prelate,  the  worship 
consisting  of  a silent  prostration  before  the  corpse. 

On  the  following  day  the  coiqjse  was  put  into  a 
coffin  and  removed  to  another  apartment,  where 
similar  worship  was  offered  before  it.  In  this 
case,  however,  a scroll-picture  of  Amitabha  was 
suspended  on  the  wall  behind  the  coflin,  to  repre- 
sent the  idea  that  the  deceased  had  now  passed 


definitely  under  Amitabha’s  protection.  Immense 
crowds  of  worshippers  from  every  part  of  Japan 
came  to  worship. 

(2)  The  farewell  to  the  corpse. — This  took  place 
on  the  following  day.  Three  short  ceremonies 
were  observed,  the  nrst  in  the  apartment  where 
the  coflin  had  been  lying  in  state  since  the  previous 
day.  It  was  then  removed  to  the  daishido,  or  hall 
set  apart  for  the  worship  of  Shinran  Shonin,  the 
founder  of  the  sect,  and  from  there  to  the  Amidado, 
or  Hall  of  Amida.  In  each  of  these  places  a ser- 
vice was  held,  consisting  very  largely  of  repetitions 
of  the  Namu  Amida  butsu'^  and  the  burning  of 
incense.  Not  unnaturally  the  third  8er\’ice  was 
esteemed  the  most  dignified.  Not  only  blood  rela- 
tions, but  proxies  representing  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  the  heads  of  other  subdivisions  of  the 
Shinshu,  came  forward  to  burn  incense,  and,  im- 
mediately after  this  last  ceremony  was  over,  the 
procession  was  formed  and  the  funeral  cortege 
started  for  Uchino,  where  the  main  obsequies  were 
to  take  place. 

(3)  The  procession  need  not  delay  us.  It  was  on 
the  same  general  lines  as  the  procession  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  this  section  (above,  p.  489“). 
Only,  as  befitting  a personage  who,  in  addition 
to  being  the  hereditary  head  of  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  Buddhist  sects  in  Japan,  was  a peer  of  the 
realm,  and  a collateral  descendant  of  the  great 
Fujiwara  family,  it  was,  of  course,  a very  im- 
posing procession,  more  than  a mile  in  length. 

(4)  The  service  at  J7c/imo.— Uchino  was  in 
former  days  the  cremation-place  connected  with 
the  Eastern  Hongwanji  temple.  But  the  growth 
of  the  city  has  rendered  it  unsuitable  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  case,  however,  of  the  funeral 
of  an  Abbot,  there  are  historical  reasons  why  a 
part  of  the  service  should  still  be  held  there.  An 
open  space  had  therefore  been  curtained  ofl‘,  large 
enough  to  seat  the  great  number  of  invited  guests, 
and  it  was  here  that  that  part  of  the  ser\'ice  took 
place  which  in  ordinary  cases  would  be  held  in  the 
temple.  (The  farewell  to  the  corpse,  thrice  re- 
peated, corresponded  to  the  service  in  the  house 
at  ordinary  funerals.  It  followed,  then,  almost 
exactly  the  same  order  as  is  observed  in  Jodo 
funerals.)  A temporary  crematorium  had  been 
erected  for  the  symbolic  cremation  to  be  held  here. 
The  chief  mourners  were  the  new  Abbot  and  his 
wife  (the  urakata).  The  actual  cremation  took 
place  later  at  Kwazan,  where  the  regular  crema- 
torium is  situated. 

The  service,  which  was  of  the  regular  type,- 
followed  the  usual  order  : 

The  Four  Invitations. 

The  Shoshinge.'^ 

Nembutsu  wasan,^  or  hymn  in  praise  of  Buddha, 
followed  by  invocations  of  Amida’s  name. 

Eko,  as  in  Jodo  sect,  with  the  following  addition  : 

^ Gwannishi  Kt(doku, 

ByOddse  issaiy 
Jjokotsu  bodaisinn, 

Ojo  anrakvkoku. 

We  pray  that  the  merit  of  this  service  may  he  piven  equally 
to  all  sentient  beinj^'S,  that  they  may  lift  up  their  minds  to  the 
attainment  of  enlig'htenment,  and  asceinl  for  re-birth  in  the 
Land  of  Ease  and  Comfort.’ 


1 It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  common  interpretation  given  to 
these  words  is  ‘ Believe  in  (trust)  me  ; for  I will  save  you.’  This 
meaning,  which  has  been  read  into,  not  out  of,  the  Sanskrit 
words,  IS  interesting. 

In  the  memorial  service  held  by  the  Siiinshu  in  Tokyo  in 
honour  of  King  Edward  vii.,  the  form  ai>proximated  much 
more  closely  to  the  Tendai  ritual.  The  explanation  of  this  will 
be  found  in  the  Tendai  origin  of  the  Shinshu,  and  also  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  a funeral  service  proper. 

^ This  is  a poem  by  Shinran  Shonin  giving  an  account  of  (ho 
transmission  of  the  Amida  doctrines.  For  text  and  tr.  see 
Lloyd,  Shiiu'aii  and  his  Worky  p.  36. 

irasavi  are  liymns  of  praise  composed  in  Japanese.  The 
Shinshu  sect,  which,  to  its  credit,  has  always  used  the  vernacular 
whenever  possible,  is  particularly  rich  in  these  hymns,  some  of 
wliich  are  of  very  great  interest. 
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Symbolical  cremation.  The  Abbot  entered  the 
temporary  crematorium  and  lighted  some  straw, 
and,  as  the  smoke  issued  from  the  building,  it  was 
accepted  as  an  actual  cremation.  This  was,  of 
course,  a special  feature  of  this  ijarticirlar  funeral. 

Shoshinge  again. 

Burning  of  incense  by  mourners,  etc. 

The  coffin  was  now  removed  for  the  actual 
cremation. 

(5)  The  creTnation.^ — This  was  carried  out  semi- 
privately  at  Kwazan,  only  the  new  abbot,  near 
relatives,  old  body-servants,  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  crematorium  being  admitted  into 
the  curtained-otf  space  around  the  furnace.  The 
pyre  was  made  of  pine  logs  skilfully  arranged  on 
a hearthstone,  and  was  attended  to  by  four  master- 
carpenters  in  white  robes,  overlooked  by  two  priests 
in  black.  The  Abbot,  as  chief  mourner,  having 
already,  as  we  have  seen,  symbolically  lighted  the 
fire,  it  was  apparently  not  necessary  for  him  to  do 
it  actually  on  this  occasion ; though  in  ordinary 
funerals  this  is  a duty  which  always  falls  upon 
the  chief  mourner.  It  must  be  a ‘pure’  fire  (no 
sulphur  or  brimstone  to  be  used  in  the  kindling), 
and,  when  once  kindled,  is  kept  alive  not  only 
with  additional  fuel,  but  also  by  constant  libations 
ol  natane  abura  (‘rape-seed  oil’).  It  is  desirable 
that  the  coffin,  as  in  this  case,  should  be  so  thick 
that  the  body  inside  may  be  completely  consumed 
before  the  sides  of  the  coffin  fall  in  ; but  this  is,  of 
course,  merely  a counsel  of  perfection  not  applicable 
in  all  cases. 

When  the  cremation  was  over,  the  remains  were 
reverently  collected,  with  a short  service  (not  used 
in  ordinary  cases),  put  into  a small  box,  covered 
with  a white  silk  cloth,  and  carried  back  to  the 
late  Abbot’s  residence,  where  they  were  privately 
disposed  of  in  a suitable  manner.  A certain 
amount  of  secrecy  was  observed  on  this  occasion. 
There  existed  for  many  centuries  a bitter  feud 
between  the  parent  sect  of  the  Tendai  and  her 
more  prosperous  but  rebellious  daughter,  the 
Shinshu.  When  Rennyo  Shonin,  the  greatest  of 
all  the  successors  of  Shinran,  died  in  A.D.  1499, 
the  jealous  Tendai  monks  made  an  assault  on  the 
procession  that  was  carrying  home  the  sacred  relics, 
and  tried  to  seize  and  dishonour  them.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  customary,  at  the  cremation  of 
a Hongwanji  Abbot,  to  bring  the  ashes  home  in 
secret,  by  some  circuitous  route,  and  under  guard. 

In  collecting  the  bones,  etc.,  after  a cremation, 
it  is  customary  to  pick  them  up  with  chop-sticks, 
one  of  wood,  and  one  of  bamboo.  Hence,  in 
ordinary  life  it  is  deemed  most  unlucky  to  use 
chop-sticks  of  different  materials,  e.g.  one  of  wood 
and  one  of  bone.  Shingon  believers  send  the  bones 
to  Koyasan ; amongst  the  Shinshuists  in  Echigo 
and  Sliinshu  they  are  often  preserved  in  the  house. 
In  most  cases,  however,  they  are  interred.  Great 
efficacy  is  sometimes  attributed  to  these  relics 
(sluiri). 

6.  Ceremonies  of  the  Nichiren  sect. — The  Ni- 
chiren  sect,  founded  in  A.D.  1253,  differs  from  all 
other  sects  of  Buddhism  in  that  it  concentrates 
the  whole  of  its  attention  on  the  Saddliarmapun- 
darika  Sutra,  which  it  almost  personifies.  This 
Sutra  consists  of  two  parts,  known  as  Shalcumon 
(chs.  i.-xiv. ) and  Ilommon  (chs.  xv.-end) ; and  the 
peculiar  position  of  the  Nichiren  School  is  that 
for  it  the  latter  is  the  most  important  portion  of 
the  Sutra,  while  all  other  Japanese  sects  lay  special 
stress  on  the  former.  Nichiren  himself  claimed 
to  be  the  first  of  the  Four  Great  Bodhisattvas  men- 
tioned in  the  latter  part  of  that  Sutra  as  rising 
out  of  the  earth  at  the  head  of  a large  company 

1  The  Japanese  word  for  ‘ cremation  ’ is  clahi.  It  comes  from 
the  Pali  (causal  ot  jkdyay  ‘ to  burn  ’),  and  is  one  of  the  few 
instances  of  the  survival  of  a Pali  word  in  Japanese. 


of  believers.  The  services  are  very  long ; but 
they  admit  of  condensed  statement,  because  they 
consist  almost  entirely  of  readings  from  the  Sad- 
dharmapundarika  Sutra. 

(1)  The  house  ceremonies. — (a)  Mukuragyo,  en- 
trusted to  a minor  priest  (sholceso). 

Kwanjomon,  or  words  of  Invitation  : 

‘ We  humbly  invite  Jury6,i  the  honzon  (principal  idol)  of  the 
True  Teaching, 2 to  be  present. 

Glory  to  the  Saddharmapupdarika  Sutra,  in  which  are  con- 
tained the  Three  Mysteries  of  the  True  Teaching.3 

Glory  to  Sakyamuni-Buddha,  who  is  the  great  benefactor  of 
sentient  beings,  who  accomplished  enlightenment  before  in- 
numerable ages,  and  who  alone  is  the  Master  of  the  Teachings.'* 

Glory  to  the  Buddha  Taho,®  who  certified  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Saddharmapundarika  Sutra. 

Glory  to  the  Buddhas  mentioned  in  the  Ilommon  (‘  Real 
Teaching’ — see  above),  as  also  to  those  spoken  of  in  the 
Shakumon  (‘  Temporary  Teaching  ’),  in  this  and  in  other  worlds. 
Glory  to  the  Great  Bodhisattvas  in  the  thousand  worlds,  who 
were  taught  by  the  Buddhas  of  the  Ilommon,  and  who  issued 
forth  in  troops  out  of  the  earth,  when  the  Kenhotohon  was  being 
preached. 

Glory  to  the  Three  Everlasting  Precious  Things  mentioned  in 
the  Saddh.  Sutra,  in  which  the  Temporal  Buddhas  are  secreted 
(swallowed  up)  and  the  True  Buddha  revealed. 

Glory  to  Nichiren, o the  Great  One,  the  founder  of  the  sect, 
our  mighty  leader,  who  has  been  entrusted  by  Sakyamuni  with 
the  Secrets  of  the  True  Doctrine. 

Glory  to  the  successive  Patriarchs  (of  Nichirenism). 

May  all  the  Devas  and  good  gods,  the  protectors  of  the  True 
Faith,  descend  upon  the  altar  and  watch  our  worship.’ 

Reading  of  Hohenhon,  sect.  2 of  Saddh.  Sutra. 

,,  Jurybhon,  sect.  16  ,,  ,, 

Much  repetition  of  the  Daimohu,  or  the  true 
standard  of  faith  and  worship  (Namumyohorenge- 
kyo,  ‘ Glory  to  the  Lotus-Scripture  of  the  Wonderful 
Law  ’). 

Eko,  ‘prayer  of  transference.’  The  gist  of  the 
prayer  is  that,  by  the  virtue  of  the  Sutra,  sentient 
beings  may  attain  to  Buddha-ship  in  their  bodies. 

Bestowal  of  a I{.aimyo.  This  service  may  be 
performed  before  or  after  death,  or  may  be  entirely 
omitted.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  student, 
as  giving  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  Nichiren 
body. 

(6)  The  wake  (otogi).  This  is  also  entrusted  to 
a minor  priest.  The  whole  of  the  Saddharma- 
pundarika is  chanted  once,  or  sect.  16  thirty-six 
times.  Sermons  are  delivered  at  intervals — for 
the  edification  both  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead. 

The  tonsure.  A leaf  of  shikimi  is  cut  with  a 
razor  over  the  head  of  the  deceased. 

(c)  The  home  funeral  service,  by  one  or  more 
minor  priests.  Five  banners  are  prepared  and  set 
up,  inscribed  as  follows  : 

(1)  ‘ Glory  to  Prabhutaratna,  to  the  Saddh.  Sutra,  to  Sakyamuni, 
to  Nichiren,  the  Great  Superior  Teacher  of  the  Batter  Days.’ 

(2)  ‘ Glory  to  Jogyobosatsu,’  i.e.  to  the  Nichiren,  first  of  the 
Four  Great  Bodhisattvas. 

(3)  ‘Glory  to  Muhengyobosatsu,’  second  of  the  Four  Great 
Bodhisattvas. 

(4)  ‘ Glory  to  Jogyobosatsu,’  third  of  the  Four  Great  Bodhi- 
sattvas. 

(5)  ‘ Glory  to  Anryugyobosatsu,’  fourth  of  the  Four  Great 
Bodhisattvas. 

Four  smaller  banners  are  also  prepared  and  set 
up,  and  inscribed  as  follows : 

1 Juryo  is  a portion  of  the  Saddh.  Sutra  personified  (sect.  26), 
and  treated  as  the  embodiment  of  the  Deity. 

2 Nichirenists  maintain  that  there  are  three  stages  of  Buddhist 
Teaching— the  Smaller  Vehicle,  the  Larger,  and  the  True 
{jitsujd). 

3 The  Three  Mysteries  are : (1)  The  revelation  of  the  true 
object  of  human  worship  made  in  the  Sutra,  (2)  the  establish- 
ment of  the  true  standard  of  faith  and  worship,  (3)  the  true 
teachings  of  morality. 

4 Observe  that  the  Sakyamuni  of  Nichirenism  is  only  in- 
cidentally the  historical  Gautama.  , 

5 Taho  (Skr.  Prabhutaratna)  is  a Buddha,  previous  to  Sakya- 
muni, who,  in  the  Saddh.,  is  seen  descending  upon  the  latter  as 
he  teaches,  in  a stupa ; who  is  dead,  then  revives,  and,  after 
commending  the  teachings  which  Sakyamuni  is  giving  in  the 
Sutra,  becomes  in  some  mysterious  way  identified  with_  him. 
This  account  appears  in  Kenhotohon  (‘  opening  of  the  stupa  ’), 
the  12th  section  of  the  Saddh.  Sutra  (Chinese).  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  Taho’s  Paradise  is  represented  as  in  the  East. 

6 Nichiren  is  supposed  to  have  liad  the  power  of  teaching 
committed  to  him  by  virtue  of  his  being  a re-incarnation  of  the 
first  of  the  Four  Great  Bodhisattvas. 
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(1)  Kaibutchikerij  i.e.  ‘ May  the  deceased  attain  to  the  opening 
of  a supernatural  insight  like  that  of  Buddha  I ' 

(2)  Jibutchiken  . . . ‘ May  he  show  forth  a . . , etc.  ...  1 * 

(3)  Gobutchiken  . . . ‘May  he  understand,  more  and  more 
. . . etc.  1 ’ 

(4)  Nyubutchiken  . . . ‘ May  he  enter  into  . . . etc.  . . . ! * 

Wliilst  the  banners  are  being  set  up,  tlie  priests 

read — 

Hobenhon,  sect.  2 of  the  Saddh.  Sfltra. 

Jwrt/d/iow,  sect.  16  ,,  „ (or  only  its 

gathas). 

Eko,  as  before. 

(2)  Ceremonies  at  the  temple. — 

Kwanjomon  (see  above). 

Juryohon  (prose  sections  only). 

Beating  of  drums  and  cymbals. 

After  this  a minor  priest  says  in  a distinct 
voice  : 

‘ Nyokjjahulcenyaku 
KaidaijSnwn, 

Lo  I the  Gate  of  the  Great  Castle  has  been  opened,  and  the 
bolt  has  been  taken  away  ’ (from  the  KenhOtohon,  sect.  12). 

Offerings. 

Indo,  pronounced  by  the  leader  (doshi). 

Chanting  the  gatha  portions  of  sect.  16  of  the 
Saddh.  Sutra. 

Incense. 

The  Daimoku,  oft  repeated. 

Eko. 

The  ceremonies  come  to  a close.  There  seem  to 
be  no  ceremonies  specially  connected  with  cremation 
or  interment. 

See,  further,  art.  Festivals  (Japanese). 

Literatork. — The  greater  part  of  this  article  is  based  on 
information  collected  for  the  writer  by  his  friend  Mr.  S. 
Tachibana,  a Buddhist  priest  of  the  Zen  sect.  The  other 
authorities  have  been  cited  in  the  text.  A.  LlOYD. 

DEATH  AND  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  DEAD 
(Jewish).  — I.  Conception  of  death. — Although 
there  is  uniformity,  in  a sense,  in  the  physical 
phenomena  of  death,  its  character  and  circum- 
stances and  the  impression  which  it  makes  vary 
in  different  times  and  places.  In  ancient  Israel, 
death,  like  life,  was  more  a matter  of  the  family 
than  it  is  now  ; it  was  not  so  much  an  occasion 
when  an  external  professional  element,  repre- 
sented by  priests,  lawyers,  doctors,  nurses,  and 
hospitals,  broke  in  upon  or  set  aside  the  family. 
Again,  violent  deaths  were  more  common ; and 
the  last  illness  of  a dying  man  was  not  prolonged, 
as  it  is  now,  by  the  resources  of  medical  science. 
In  all  probability  the  death-rate  was  much  higher 
than  it  is  with  us,  so  that  death  was  more  common 
and  familiar. 

The  impression  made  by  death  depends  partly 
on  belief  as  to  its  cause  and  as  to  the  future  of 
the  individual  after  death.  The  modern  mind  is 
occupied  with  the  physical  cause  of  death,  the 
particular  disease,  and  the  failure  of  remedial  treat- 
ment. The  Israelite  and  the  Jew  thought  of  death 
as  an  act  of  God  ; more  especially  a death  in  early 
years,  or  in  the  prime  of  life,  or  under  exceptionally 
distressing  circumstances,  was  often  regarded  as  a 
judgment  upon  sin. 

Death  ^ was  not  the  annihilation  of  the  indi- 
vidual— at  any  rate,  according  to  the  ordinary 
Hebrew  view.  A feeble  ghost  of  the  dead  man 
maintained  a dim,  shadowy  existence  in  Sheol,  the 
under  world  or  Hades.  But  probably  in  early  times 
other  beliefs  supplemented  or  replaced  this  view. 
There  are  traces  of  ancestor-worship  and  necro- 
mancy in  ancient  Israel,  and  these  imply  that  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  could  manifest  themselves  to 
the  living,  and  could  exercise  some  influence  upon 
their  fortunes.  Samuel,  for  instance,  appeared  at 
the  call  of  the  witch  of  Endor  and  foretold  the 
death  of  Saul  (1  S 28).  Although  there  is  little 
positive  evidence,  it  is  probable  that  the  popular 

1 Of.  W.  H.  Bennett,  Religion  of  the  Post-exilic  Prophets,  Edin- 
burgh, 1907,  p.  301  ft. 
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belief  in  ghosts  prevailed  in  earlier  as  in  later 
times.  In  Lk  24^®-  the  Apostles  take  the  risen 
Lord  for  a ghost. 

In  a sense  the  Israelite  looked  forward  to  re- 
union after  death,  so  far  as  this  may  be  implied  in 
such  phrases  as  ‘ buried  with  his  fathers’  (2  K 12^'), 
‘slept  with  his  fathers’  (1  K 2““);  but  there  is 
nothing  to  suggest  that  he  looked  forward  to  any 
satisfying  fellowship  with  his  deceased  brethren 
in  a future  life.  Thus,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
death  was  a final  parting. 

As  regards  what  happened  to  the  individual 
when  he  breathed  his  last,  death  was  thought  of 
as  the  departure  of  the  nephesh  {vbj),  or  vital  prin- 
ciple ; ^ though,  curiously  enough,  nepkesh  is  some- 
times used  in  the  sense  of  ‘ corpse’  (Lv  19^  2D  22* 
[all  H],  Nu  52  6“  9‘»  [all  P],  Hag  215). 

Probably  various  primitive  views  prevailed  in 
ancient  Israel  as  to  death  and  the  individual  after 
death,  and  these  views  were  connected  with  general 
Semitic  mythology ; but  the  editors  of  the  OT 
eliminated  accounts  of  such  crude  superstitions,  in 
the  interests  of  orthodoxy  and  edification,  so  that 
only  a few  traces  remain.  A familiar  myth  is  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  a god.  Traces  of  this 
are  found  in  the  women  weeping  for  Tammuz  (Ezk 
8'*).  According  to  Gressmann,-  the  account  of  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  the  Servant  of  Jahweh 
in  Is  63  is  based  on  some  such  myth  ; of  this 
possibly  other  traces  are  found  in  the  references  to 
Tn;  ‘ mourning  for  an  only  son.^ 

The  later  books  of  the  OT  contain  hints  of  a 
resurrection,  which  develop  in  the  later  literature, 
especially  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  the 
Apocalypses,  into  an  express  doctrine,  so  that  for 
later  Judaism  and  for  Christianity — following 
Judaism — death  became  the  portal  to  a future 
life.  When  Judaism  evolved  a iiierarchy  of  angels, 
with  proper  names  and  special  functions,  there 
appeared  among  the  rest,  Sammael,  the  Angel 
of  Death.  See  Demons  and  Spirits  (Heb.)  and 
(Jewish). 

Later  Judaism  inherited  or  develojied  many 
curious  fancies  as  to  the  hour  of  death  ; as,  for 
instance,  that  the  dying  soul  has  a vision  of  the 
Sliekinah  just  before  its  departure.  Ben  Kaplira, 
a Rabbi  of  the  early  Christian  centuries,  is  quoted 
as  saying : 

‘ For  three  days  the  spirit  hovers  about  tlie  tomb,  if  per- 
chance it  may  return  to  Hie  body.  But,  wlien  it  sees  tlie 
fashion  of  the  countenance  changed,  it  retires  and  abandons 
the  body’  (of.  Expos.  Gr.  Test.  [IS97]  on  Jn  ll-"). 

2.  Disposal  of  the  dead. — The  regular  and  legiti- 
mate mode  of  dealiim  with  it  corpse  in  ancient 
Israel  was  burial,  and  this  has  alwajs  remained 
the  general  custom  of  the  Jews.  Embalming  was 
not  an  Israelite  jiractice ; when  we  read  that 
Jacob  and  Joseph  were  embalmed  (Gn  50-’- “),  we 
must  clearly  uiulerstand  that  they  were  treated  as 
Egyptians,  amongst  whom  embalming  was  the 
regular  custom.  In  later  times  we  are  tohl  that 
the  body  of  Aristobulns  was  embalmed  in  honey 
(Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  vii.  4).  Einb.alming  in  the  strict 
sense  must  bo  distinguished  from  the  Jewish 
custom  referred  to  in  2 Ch  16’*  and  in  NT  (Jn 
19’”''-  etc. ) of  anointing  the  dead  body  and  placing 
it  in  or  wrappiim  it  up  in  spices.  Cremation, 
amongst  the  Israelites,  was  exceptional.  Accord- 
ing to  1 S 31 the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead  burned 
the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons,  probably  to  pre- 
vent their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  riiilistines. 
The  fact  that  1 Ch  10’“  omits  the  burning,  and 
that  Joseiihus  (VI.  xiv.  8)  states  that  the  bodies 
were  buried,  is  probably  evidence  of  the  repug- 

1 W.  H.  Beuuett,  op.  cit.  22S  ff. 

^ Der  [frspnmg  dcr  isr.-jiUl.  Eschatologie,  GblUngeii,  1905, 
p 328  ff 

3 Am  8^0,  Jer  C-O,  Zee  ; cf.  Cheyne»  I'hc  Tivo  Hclufious 
Israel^  Lomlon,  1911,  p.  211. 
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nance  of  tlie  Jews,  at  any  rate  in  later  times,  to 
the  cremation  of  the  dead.  The  EV  of  Am  6^® 
s^jeaks  of  ‘ he  that  burnetii  ’ a corpse ; but  the 
reference  to  burning  the  corpse  is  due  to  corrup- 
tion or  misunderstanding  of  the  text.  In  some 
cases,  however,  criminals  were  burnt  alive  (Gn 
38^^  Lv  20^''  21®),  or  their  corpses  were  burnt  (Jos 
■yis.  25)  'pijg  picture  in  Is  66®^  of  the  corpses  of 
sinners  consumed  by  fire  may  have  been  suggested 
by  the  actual  treatmeiit  of  dead  criminals.  Ac- 
cording to  Kimchi'  there  were  perpetual  fires  in 
the  Valley  of  Hinnom  for  consuming  dead  bodies 
of  criminals  and  animals.  In  Am  2^  the  burning 
of  the  bones  of  the  king  of  Edom  is  an  outrage 
which  calls  doAvn  inexorable  doom  on  Moab. 

Exposure  without  burial  was  a disgrace  and  a 
misfortune.  Criminals  or  their  representatives 
might  be  so  treated  (2  S 21®*-),  but,  according  to 
Dt  2P®*-,  even  their  corpses  ^yere  to  be  buried. 
Such  a misfortune  might  befall  sinners  as  the 
judgment  of  God  (1  K 14'*,  Jer  7®®,  Ezk  29®,  Ps  79®). 
To  bury  relatives,  and  even  strangers,  was  a 
sujireme  duty  ; it  is  specially  insisted  on  in  To 
1.  2,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  story  of  Rizpali 
(2  S 21*®*-).  Job  complains  that  God  allows  the 
Avicked  man  to  have  an  honourable  burial  (Job 
21®®*-).  The  desecration  of  a grave  was  a kind  of 
posthumous  punishment  (2  K 23*®,  Jer  8**-). 

There  is  not  much  evidence  in  the  OT  of  graves 
dug  in  the  earth  in  the  modern  fashion,  though 
doubtless  such  Avere  often  used.  The  labours  of 
the  various  Palestine  Exploration  Societies  show 
that  rock-hewn  tombs  Avere  exceedingly  common  ; 
they  usually  occur  in  groups.  A space  for  a single 
corpse  is  heAvn  in  the  face  of  a rock  and  closed 
Avith  a stone  slab  ; this  space  Avas  called  a kulc, 
(Jastrow,  Diet,  of  the  Targumim,  1886-1903,  s.v.), 
by  the  Jews  in  later  times.  These’  are  found 
grouped  in  one  or  more  chambers  in  natural  or 
artificial  caves.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
examples  of  such  a burying-place  is  the  cave 
of  Machpelah,  Avhere  Sarah,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Rebekah,  Leah,  and  Jacob  are  said  to  have  been 
buried  (Gn  23*®  25®  49®*  50*®).  Masonry  tombs  Avith 
groups  of  kuldni  are  also  found ; and  sometimes 
monuments  Avere  erected  over  tombs  ; for  instance, 
Simon  the  Maccabee  built  an  elaborate  mausoleum 
at  Modin  for  his  father  and  brother  (1  Mac  13®’"®®), 
no  trace  of  Avhich  has  yet  been  discovered. 

In  ancient  times  each  family,  like  that  of  the 

atriarchs,  had  its  OAvn  burying-place.  Such 

urying-places  Avould  naturally  be  on  the  family 
estate.  W e read  of  Manasseli  being  buried  in  the 
garden  of  his  oAvn  house,  and  Amon  in  the  garden 
of  Uzza  (2  K 21*®-  ®®).  But  usually  the  kings  of 
Judah  Avere  buried  in  a royal  burying-place  in  the 
city  of  David : e.g.  Joash  (2  K 12®*),  apparently 
near  the  Temple  (Ezk  43'*'®),  the  Temple  being  in 
ancient  times  an  adjunct  of  the  royal  palace. 
Obviously  dwellers  in  toAvns,  who  had  not  exten- 
sive gardens,  would  be  required,  as  in  later  times, 
to  bury  their  dead  outside  the  walls.  Poorer 
people  Avould  have  no  family  burying-place,  and  we 
read  of  a jmblic  cemetery,  ‘ the  graves  of  the  Dni 
Im  dm'  (2  K 23®,  Jer  26®®).  Apparently  a measure 
of  disgrace  attached  to  burial  there,  ‘ in  a pauper’s 
grave,’  so  to  speak. 

The  family  desired  to  be  together  in  death  as  in 
life,  and  inen  were  anxious  to  ‘sleep  with  tlieir 
fathers,’  i.e.  to  be  buried  in  the  family  tomb.  It 
is  part  of  the  punishment  of  Pashhur  that  he  is  to 
be  buried  in  Chald;ea  (Jer  20®) ; and  the  Chronicler, 
in  contiadiction  to  the  Book  of  Kings,  states  that 
cei'tain  Avicked  kings  of  Judah— Jelioram  and 
Joasli — Averc  not  buried  in  the  sepulchres  of  tlie 
kings  (2  Ch  21®"  24®®).  In  post-Biblical  times  the 
Jews  Irave  had  their  own  cemeteries.  They  still 
* Ct.  Sir  0.  Warren,  in  HDD  ii.  385. 


retain  their  anxiety  to  be  buried  with  their  own 
people.  JeAvs  who  are  lax  in  many  religious 
matters  will  keep  the  Day  of  Atonement  in  order 
that  they  may  be  buried  in  a Jewish  cemetery. 

A certain  sanctity  attached  to  the  graves  of 
ancient  saints  and  heroes,  and  probably,  as  amongst 
the  Muhammadans,  such  tombs  became  shrines ; 
e.g.  the  tomb  of  Joseph  at  Shechem  (Jos  24®®),  and 
the  tomb  of  the  patriarchs  at  Machpelah.  Necro- 
mancy and  similar  superstitions  were  often  con- 
nected Avith  graves  (Is  65*). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  grave  is  unclean  (Lk  11**). 
In  later  times,  at  least,  cemeteries  Avere  supposed 
to  be  special  haunts  of  evil  spirits  ; and  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  lingered  there,  at  any  rate  till  the 
corpse  had  been  assimilated  to  the  soil.  This 
belief,  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  inhabit  the 
tombs,  is  found  in  most  primitive  religions,  and 
Avas  probably  prevalent  amongst  the  Israelites  in 
early  times. 

3.  Mourning  and  other  observances. — Numerous 

assages  illustrate  the  distress  caused  to  the  Jews 

y bereavement : the  mouniing  of  Jacob  over  the 
supposed  death  of  Joseph  (Gn  37®®) ; of  David  over 
Absalom  (2  S 18®®) ; Rachel  refusing  to  be  com- 
forted (Jer  31*®).  The  behaviour  of  David,  who 
fasted  and  Avept  when  his  child  was  dying,  but 
arose  and  ate  when  it  Avas  dead,  was  a puzzle  to 
his  courtiers ; his  explanation,  that  lamentation 
Avas  useless,  hardly  seems  adequate  (2  S 12*®**'-). 

The  feelings,  sentiments,  and  ideas  called  forth 
by  death  gave  rise  to  various  burial  and  mourning 
customs.  Decease  Avas  and  is  folloAved  by  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  seemly  ‘laying 
out  ’ of  the  corpse.  The  eyes  and  mouth  are  closed 
(Gn  46*,  Jn  11**),  and  the  body  is  washed  (Ac  9®®). 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  dead  Avere,  sometimes 
at  any  rate,  buried  in  their  usual  dress,  with  their 
arms  and  ornaments ; Samuel  appears  to  the  Avitch 
of  Endor  in  his  mantle  (1  S 28**),  and  the  dead  go 
doAvn  to  Sheol  Avith  their  weapons  and  their 
‘ pomp  ’ (jiN^).  The  practice  certainly  prevailed  in 
later  times.  Thus  Herod  buried  ornaments  Avith 
the  body  of  Aristobulus  (Jos.  Ant.  XV.  iii.  4) ; 
treasures  Avere  said  to  have  been  buried  with  David 
(XVI.  vii.  1) ; Herod  was  buried  covered  with  purple, 
with  his  diadem,  croAvn,  and  sceptre  (xvil.  viii.  3 ; 
BJ  I.  xxxiii.  9).  We  are  told  that  in  later  times  such 
practices  led  to  great  extravagance,  so  that  Rabbi 
Gamaliel  II.  ordained  that  corpses  should  be  buried 
in  a simple  Avhite  dress.  We  read  of  Ananias,  that 
they  ‘wrapped  him  round,’  apparently  in  the 
clothes  he  was  Avearing,  and  carried  him  out,  and 
buried  him  (Ac  5®). 

Later  on,  the  use  of  a shroud  or  special  grave- 
clothes  or  wrappings  for  the  dead  became  universal ; 
but  it  is  not  clear  Avhen  this  custom  was  first  intro- 
duced amongst  the  Jews.  In  Jn  11**  Lazarus’ 
hands  and  feet  Avere  bound  with  linen  bandages 
(Keipiais),  and  his  face  Avith  a napkin  {(roudaplij)). 
The  body  of  our  Lord  was  wrapped  in  strips  of 
linen  (ddovlois).  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
use  of  spices. 

Coffins  Avere  not  used  by  the  JeAvs  in  ancient 
times,  except  in  the  case  of  Joseph  (Gn  50®®),  whose 
remains  were  placed  in  an  ’dr6n,  or  chest ; but  this, 
like  his  embalming,  Avas  an  Egyptian  custom.  The 
JeAVS  laid  their  dead  on  a bier  (OT  mittd,  neo, 

‘ couch  ’ [2  S 3®*] ; NT  cop6s  [Lk  7**]),  as  is  the 
custom  amongst  Eastern  JeAvs  now.  They  use 
tliis  bier  to  carry  the  corpse  to  the  grave,  and  do 
not  bury  it. 

The  exigencies  of  the  climate  of  Palestine  called 
for  burial  soon  after  death,  on  the  same  day,  or 
within  24  hours.  As  often,  a natural  necessity 
Iiardened  into  a sacred  custom,  Avhich  Avas  long- 
maintained  amongst  JeAvs  in  Western  countries, 
Avhere  the  same  necessity  did  not  exist ; but  after 
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a while  it  fell  into  disuse,  and  a longer  interval  is 
allowed  in  the  West. 

The  carrying  of  the  corpse  to  the  burying-place 
was  the  work  of  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  was 
the  occasion  of  jjublic  lamentation,  which,  at  any 
rate  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era,  was  partly 
performed  by  hired  mourners  and  musicians.  There 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  formal  burial  ser- 
vice of  a religious  character  in  Biblical  times,'  but 
then  and  later  funeral  orations  were  sometimes 
delivered.  According  to  JE  (s.v.  ‘ Funeral  Rites,’ 
V.  529),  the  mourners  recited  Ps  91  on  their  way  to 
the  cemetery  ; in  the  cemetery,  other  formulm,  con- 
cluding with  the  faddish,  or  doxology ; and  on 
their  return,  passages  from  Lamentations.  Women 
attended  funerals  in  ancient  times,  and  still  do  so 
amongst  the  foreign  Ashkenazim,  but  not  amongst 
the  Seithardim  or  the  English  Ashkenazim. 

The  funeral  of  Herod  the  Great  is  thus  described 
by  Josephus  (Ant.  XVII.  viii.  3 ; cf.  BJ  I.  xxxiii.  9) : 

‘ The  body  was  carried  upon  a golden  bier,  embroidered  with 
very  precious  stones  of  great  variety,  and  it  was  covered  over 
with  purple,  as  was  the  body  itself : he  had  a diadem  upon  his 
head,  and  above  it  a crown  of  gold  ; he  had  also  a sceptre  in  his 
right  hand.  About  the  bier  were  his  sons  and  his  numerous 
relations ; next  to  these  were  the  soldiery,  distinguished  accord- 
ing to  their  several  countries  and  denominations ; and  they 
were  put  into  the  following  order : first  of  all  went  his  guards, 
then  the  band  of  Thracians,  after  them  the  Germans,  next  the 
band  of  Galatians,  every  one  in  their  habiliments  of  war;  and 
behind  these  inarched  the  whole  army,  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  used  to  go  out  to  war,  and  as  they  used  to  be  put  in  array 
by  their  muster-masters  and  centurions ; these  were  followed 
by  five  hundred  of  his  domestics,  carrying  spices.’ 

We  may  also  quote  the  following  description  of 
modern  Samaritan  rites,  which  probably  preserves 
many  of  the  customs  of  Palestinian  Jews  in  early 
times : 

* Upon  death  the  corpse  is  carefully  and  ceremoniously 
washed ; it  is  not  forbidden  to  the  Samaritans,  as  has  been 
frequently  stated,  to  handle  their  dead,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  high-priest.  Candles  are  burnt  at  the  head  and  foot  of 
the  corpse  before  burial.  Coffins  are  used — an  exception  in 
modern  Palestinian  custom.  The  mourning  ceremonies  last 
until  the  following  Sabbath,  the  community  going  each  day 
to  the  tomb,  where  they  read  and  pray.  On  the  Sabbath  the 
community  again  visit  the  tomb,  where  they  partake  of  a meal, 
while  further  appropriate  services  are  held  in  the  synagogue.’ ^ 

The  duration  of  mourning  has  always  varied, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased  and  his 
relation  to  the  mourner.  Seven  days  was  a very 
common  period.  The  men  of  Jahesh-Gilead  fasted 
seven  daj's  for  Saul  and  Jonathan  (1  S 31''*) ; Joseph 
mourned  seven  days  for  Jacob  (Gn  50'“) ; Judith 
was  mourned  .seven  days  (Jth  16“') ; Sir  22'“  men- 
tions seven  days  as  the  period  of  mourning.  In 
later  Judaism  the  period  of  strict  mourning,  the 
Shib'a,  lasts  seven  days  ; mourning  of  a less  severe 
character  lasts  till  the  end  of  thirty  days,  and  in 
the  case  of  children  to  the  end  of  the  year.“ 

As  to  mourning-dress,  the  rending  of  garments 
and  the  wearing  of  sackcloth  are  mentioned  in  Gn 
37“'  etc.  We  also  read  of  garments  of  widowhood 
(Gn  38'',  Jth  10“),  which  apparently  were  M’orn  hy 
the  widow  throughout  her  life,  and  consisted  of, 
or  included,  sackcloth.  Modern  Jews  usually  wear 
black  as  mourning,  except  in  Russia,  Poland,  and 
Galicia,  where  white  is  worn.'  Mourners  rend 
their  garments  at  the  time  of  death,  and  wear 
the  outer  garment  cut  and  unbound  during  the 
thirty  days  of  mourning.^ 

The  presence  of  numerous  guests  at  a funeral 
necessitated  a special  meal,  ‘funeral  baked  meats,’ 
which,  in  spite  of  the  character  of  the  occasion, 
was  apt  to  become  a feast.  This  meal  is  perhaps 
spoken  of  in  the  OT  as  lehcm  ^6nhn,  ‘ bread  of 
mourners’  (Hos  9'),  and  was  provided  for  the 
mourners  by  their  friends  at  the  close  of  the  fast 

1 Stapler,  Palestine  in  the  Time  of  Christ,  Eng.  tr..  Loud.  18S7, 

p.  168. 

2 .1.  A.  Montgomery,  The  Samaritans,  Philad.,  1907,  p.  43t. 

3 Oesterley  and  Box,  307. 

* JE,  s.v.  ‘Mourning,’  ix.  101. 

3 Oesterley  and  Box,  304  ff. 


which  occupied  the  day  of  the  funeral  (2  S 3“, 
Jer  16’) — a custom  which  seems  to  have  prevailed 
ever  since.' 

Other  acts  of  mourning  were  fasting  (1  S 31'“), 
beating  the  breast  (Is  32'“,  cf.  Lk  18*“),  sitting  in 
ashes  (Jon  3“),  sprinkling  ashes  on  the  head  (Est 
4').  Ezk  24'’  implies  that  mourners  were  wont  to 
cover  the  lip  ancl  to  go  barefoot  and  bareheaded. 
According  to  Jer  16“,  mourners  mutilated  them- 
selves, and  plucked  out  or  shaved  off  the  hair ; 
but  such  practices  are  forbidden  in  Lv  19“®,  Dt  14'. 

Traces  remain  in  the  OT  of  the  worship  of  the 
dead,  of  sacrifices  otlered  to  or  for  them,  and  of 
furnishing  them  with  food.  Probably  the  later 
funeral  feast  was  partly  a survival  of  such  prac- 
tices. The  worship  of  the  dead  was  closely  con- 
nected with  necromancy,  which  was  prevalent  in 
Israel  (e.g.  Is  8'“).  The  graves  of  ancient  worthies 
seem  often  to  have  been  shrines,  as  in  Islam.  Thus 
there  was  a massehd,  or  sacred  pillar,  at  the  grave 
of  Rachel  (Gn  35““),  and  the  important  sanctuary 
at  Shechem  may  have  been  connected  with  the 
grave  of  Joseph  (Jos  24““-  ““).  The  interpretation 
of  Dt  26"  is  a little  doubtful.  The  EV  renders 
‘ [I  have  not  given  food]  for  the  dead,’  but  the 
reference  probably  is  to  offering  food  to  the  dead 
or  providing  food  for  them.  The  practice  was  con- 
demned by  official  Judaism,  but  persisted  never- 
theless. Tobit  4"  bids  the  Jew  place  food  on  the 
tomb  of  the  righteous  ; “ and  Sir  30'®  also  refers  to 
the  custom.®  In  some  quarters  necromancy  and 
its  allied  customs  survived  among  the  Jews  in  later 
periods. 

In  Rabbinical  times  and  among  the  stricter 
modern  Jews,  during  the  Shib'a,  or  seven  days  of 
strict  mourning,  the  relatives  abstain  from  work 
and  remain  at  home,  sitting  on  the  floor  or  on  a 
low  bench,  reading  the  Book  of  Job,  and  receiving 
visits  of  condolence.  Bereaved  children  should 
abstain  for  a year  from  music  and  recreation. 

A special  feature  of  Jewish  mourning  is  the  re- 
petition of  the  Kaddish  by  a bereaved  son.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  Prayer-book,  this  is  to  be  repeated 
by  sons  for  eleven  months  after  the  death  of  a 
parent,  and  also  on  the  Jahrzeit,  or  anniversary  of 
the  death.  It  is  a special  form  of  faddish  wliich 
runs  thus : 

‘May  His  great  Name  be  magnified  and  haliowed  in  the  world 
which  He  created  according  to  His  will  1 May  He  establisli  His 
kingdom  speedily  and  in  the  near  future  in  your  lifetime  and  in 
your  days  and  in  the  lifetime  of  all  Israel  I Say  ye  Amen. 

May  His  great  Name  he  blessed  for  ever  ; may  it  be  blessed 
for  ever  and  ever  1 

May  the  Name  of  the  Holy  One  (Blessed  be  He)  be  blessed  and 
praised  and  glorified  and  exalted  and  set  on  high  and  honoured 
and  uplifted  and  sung  above  all  blessings  and  hymns  and  praises 
and  consolations  tliat  are  repeated  in  the  world  I 

May  the  Name  of  the  Lord  be  blessed  from  now  even  for  ever- 
more 1 May  there  be  great  peace  from  heaven  and  life  upon  us 
and  upon  all  Israel,  and  say  ye  Amen.  My  help  is  from  the 
Lord  that  made  heaven  and  earth.  May  He  that  maketh  peace 
in  His  high  places  make  peace  for  us  and  for  all  Israel  1 And 
say  ye  Amen.’ 

This  is  publicly  recited  in  the  synagogue,  but 
according  to  Oesterlej’^  and  Box  ' it  ‘ is  in  no  sense 
in  itself  a prayer  /or  the  dead,  but  the  public  re- 
citation of  it  in  this  fashion  by  a son  is  regarded  as 
a proof  of  the  piety  of  the  dead,  as  represented  by 
a pious  survivor.’  This  no  doubt  is  the  view  of 
enlightened  Jews  ; but  others  believe  that  the  re- 
petition of  the  faddish  by  the  son  shortens  the 
purgatorial  period  which  the  father  must  spend  in 
Gehenna  or  exalts  him  to  a higher  sphere  in  Para- 
dise." The  repetition  terminates  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  death,  bec.au.se  it  would  be  unlilial  to  suppose 
that  a father's  sins  would  require  more  than  a 

1 Oesterley  liox,  304  ff. 

2 Soinetinies  interpreted,  improbably,  of  the  funeral  feast 
given  to  mourners. 

8 See  Smend,  112  f. ; Benzingcr,  105  ff. ; NowaoU,  ii.  800;  and 
Dillniann  and  Driver  on  Dt  24i^t 

4  P.  340.  ^ */A',  s.v.  * Kaddish,’  vii.  401  f. 
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year’s  purgatory.  In  the  Ashkenazic  synagogues 
prayers  are  said  four  times  a year  by  the  bereaved 
for  the  souls  of  the  deceased.  ^ 

Priests  were  forbidden  to  mourn  except  in  the 
case  of  the  nearest  relationships  (Lv  2P"®,  Ezk 
44^). 

4.  Significance  of  death  and  of  funeral  customs. 
— Some  scholars  ^ see  in  many  of  the  funeral  rites, 
notably  cutting  of  the  hair,  self-mutilation,  etc., 
which  were  forbidden  by  the  more  advanced  Juda- 
ism, traces  of  an  animistic  stage  of  the  religion  of 
Israel,  of  the  worship  of  ancestors,  and  of  the  allied 
ideas  of  the  continued  life  of  the  dead,  of  the  possi- 
bility of  communion  with  them,  of  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  their  needs  and  protecting  them  from 
evil  spirits  ; or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  need  of 
protecting  the  living  from  injury  by  the  spirits  of 
the  dead.  No  doubt  the  Semitic  peoples  passed 
through  a stage  of  religious  development  when 
such  ideas  were  current ; and  these  ideas  persisted 
and  do  persist  when  they  have  been  outgrown  by 
the  purer  forms  of  religion ; but  they  do  not  be- 
long to  Jahwism  or  to  Judaism  so  far  as  either 
was  or  is  dominated  by  revelation.  Neverthe- 
less, the  great  importance  attached  to  burial  in 
the  last  centuries  of  the  pre-Christian  era  sug- 
gests that  the  condition  of  the  spirit  of  the 
deceased  was  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  the 
treatment  of  the  corpse.  Later  on,  in  some 
districts  the  habit  prevailed  of  visiting  cemeteries 
in  order  to  obtain  the  help  or  intercession  of  the 
dead. 

Another  quasi-animistic  explanation  of  mourn- 
ing rites  which  involve  disfigurement,  unattractive 
dress,  covering  the  head,  etc.,  is  that  they  were 
intended  to  prevent  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man 
from  recognizing  the  mourner,  and  so  to  protect 
the  latter  from  any  injury  the  spirit  miglit  wish 
to  inflict  upon  him.  Similarly,  the  mourners’ 
shrieks  were  intended  to  drive  the  spirit  away ; 
and  satisfactory  burial  was  necessary  in  order  that 
the  dead  might  find  their  way  to  Sheol  and  stay 
there.  The  suggestion  that  many  mourning  rites 
were  due  to  the  anxiety  of  the  mourner  to  humble 
himself  before  God  ® hardly  seems  probable.  The 
most  obvious  explanation  is  that  mourning  arose 
out  of  a natural  desire  to  express  the  emotions 
caused  by  bereavement.  Such  distress  gives  rise 
to  wailing,  frantic  gestures,  neglect  of  the  dress 
and  person,  an  aversion  to  the  pleasures  of  life. 
Acts  which  were  originally  spontaneous  would 
soon  harden  into  a fixed  etiquette  or  ritual.  Many 
customs  might  easily  be  thus  explained ; and  it  is 
possible  that  this  may  be  the  true  explanation, 
even  in  cases  where  a mourning  custom  does  not 
seem  to  us  a natural  expression  of  grief.  A man 
distraught  by  sorrow  may  seek  relief  in  any  un- 
expected, strange,  unusual  act ; such  an  act  may 
appeal  to  the  imagination  of  spectators  by  its  very 
strangeness,  and  be  imitated  till  it  becomes  a 
custom. 

The  contagious  uncleanness  of  a corpse  (Nu  5®, 
Lv  21”)  miglit  be  suggested  in  many  ways : by 
the  fear  of  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man  mentioned 
above,  by  the  natural  shrinking  from  an  object  so 
changed  from  the  living  friend  or  kinsman,  and 
even  by  sanitary  reasons.  Tlie  uncleanness  of  the 
corpse  would  naturally  be  extended  to  the  tomb. 
In  the  same  way  an  unburied  corpse  defiled  the 
land  and  brought  down  a curse  upon  it  (Dt  2P®). 
It  would  be  a mistake  to  try  to  explain  all  the 
mourning  customs,  even  of  one  people,  by  the  con- 
sistent application  of  a single  piinciiile.  Bereave- 
ment affects  men  in  many  ways,  so  that  natural 
affection,  practical  considerations,  superstition, 

^ Oesterley  and  Ilox,  loc.  cil. 

X.g.  F.  Schwally,  Dan  Lahen  nach  dem  Tode,  Giessen, 
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and  religion  all  contribute  to  give  rise  to  the 
ritual  connected  with  death.  Moreover,  a rite 
changes  its  significance  and  value  from  time  to 
time,  so  that  the  meaning  attached  to  it  in  later 
times  may  be  quite  different  from  that  which  it 
had  originally,  and  the  popular  explanation  of  it 
may  throw  no  light  on  its  origin. 

According  to  Gn  3,  death  was  a consequence  of  the 
sin  of  Adam  and  Eve  (cf.  Bo  5^^) ; it  would  be  natural 
to  draw  the  conclusion  arrived  at  in  the  latter 
passage,  that  henceforth  each  man  died  because  of 
his  own  sin  (a  view  perhaps  implied  by  Nu  27®).^ 
But  the  narrative  in  Genesis  stands  apart  from  the 
general  course  of  OT  thought,  which  regards  death 
as  the  natural  end  of  life.  The  righteous  man, 
according  to  a widely  prevalent  view,  enjoys  a long 
and  happy  life,  and  is  gathered  to  his  fathers  in  a 
good  old  age.  Some  passages  of  the  Wisdom  Litera- 
ture, even  apart  from  any  belief  in  a real  future 
life,  regard  life  as  a burden  and  death  as  a boon 
(Job  71^- Ec  12  42-  3). 

In  some  passages  of  OT,  death  is  personified  (e.g. 
Job  28^^,  Is  28^“,  Hab  2^).  In  others  the  term  is 
extended  to  mean  spiritual  death ; it  doubtless  in- 
cludes physical  death,  but  only  as  a part  of  a wider 
judgment  which  also  involves  separation  from  God 
and  exclusion  from  the  Kingdom.  In  such  pass- 
ages, as  Schultz  said,  ‘death  includes  everything 
which  is  a result  of  sin.’^  This  usage  of  the  term 
is  extended  and  developed  in  the  later  literature. 
Thus  Philo  : ‘ The  death  of  the  soul  is  the  decay  of 
virtue,  the  taking  up  of  evil.’  ® 

In  later  Judaism,  death  is  regarded  as  atoning 
for  the  sin  of  the  deceased.  According  to  a popular 
superstition,  the  dead  man  suffers  pain  while  his 
body  is  decaying  in  the  grave,  and  this  pain  has  an 
atoning  value.  But,  apart  from  such  ideas,  we 
find  the  doctrine  taught  by  Rabbinical  and  other 
authorities.  Thus  the  Sephardic  ritual  for  a dying 
man  includes  the  following  : 

‘ Let  my  death  be  an  atonement  for  all  my  sins,  iniquities,  and 
transgressions,  wherein  Ihave  sinned,  offended,  and  transgressed 
against  Thee,  from  the  day  of  my  first  existence ; and  let  my 
portion  he  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.’^  Again  we  read : ‘ The  Day 
of  Atonement  and  death  make  atonement  when  accompanied 
with  sincere  repentance.’ 6 
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327,  604  f. ; J.  Kbberle,  Siinde  und  Gnade,  Munich,  1905,  pp.  64, 
116,  334,  668  ff.  ; A.  P.  Bender,  ‘ Beliefs,  Rites,  and  Customs  of 
the  Jews,  connected  with  Death,  Burial,  and  Mourning,’  in  J QR, 
1894  ff. ; W.  O.  E.  Oesterley  and  G.  H.  Box,  The  Religion  and 
Worship  of  the  Synagogue,  Lond.  1907,  p.  303  ff. ; W.  O.  E. 
Oesterley,  The  Jewish  Doctrine  of  Mediation,  do.  1910, 
p.  110  ; together  with  the  articles  on  ‘ Burial,’  ‘ Funeral  Rites,’ 
‘ Faddish,’  ‘ Mourning,’  ‘ Sepulchre,’  ‘ Tomb,’  etc.,  in  HDB,  EBi, 
JE,  and  the  art.  ‘ Trauergebrauche,’  in  PRE  z. 

W.  H.  Bennett, 

DEATH  AND  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  DEAD 

(Muhammadan). — According  to  the  Qur’an,  ‘ every 
soul  must  taste  of  death  ’ (iii.  182) ; the  difficulty  as 
to  those  who  may  be  alive  at  the  Last  Day  is 
got  over  by  the  explanation  that  on  the  blast  of 
the  trumpet  all  ‘ shall  expire,  except  those  whom 
God  pleases  ’ (xxxix,  68),  the  exempted  being 
possibly  some  of  the  greater  angels  (Baidawi,  etc., 
in  loc.).  Further,  it  is  laid  down  that  the  exact 
hour  of  each  person’s  death  is  foreordained  (xvi. 

1 Kbberle,  Siinde  und  Gnade,  334  ; but  probably  the  passage 
regards  Zeloirhchad  as  involved  in  the  sin  of  Israel  in  refusing 
to  enter  Canaan  from  Kadesh. 

2 or  Theol.,  Eng.  tr.,  ii.  310,  316  f.;  cf.  Bennett,  283  ; and  see 
Ezk  20n.  25. 

3 Legg.  Allegor.  i.  33,  quoted  by  Hughes,  Ethics  of  Jewish 
Apocryphal  ikt,  Lond.  1909,  p.  280. 

4 Oesterley,  p.  110. 

5 Mish.  Yoma,  viii.  8,  quoted  by  Bender,  J QR  vi.  [1894]  666. 
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63).  In  the  traditions,  men  are  forbidden  by  the 
Prophet  to  wish  for  death,  tliougli  to  a believer  it 
will  be  desirable.  Whoso’s  last  words  are  the  Kalirna 
(profession  of  faith,  ‘ Tliere  is  no  god  bnt  God  ’)  will 
enter  into  paradise  ; and  it  is  directed  that  this  shall 
be  recited  in  tlie  presence  of  the  dying,  and  the 
Sura  Yd  Sin  (Qur.  xxxvi.)  should  be  said  over  the 
dead.  A fantastic  tradition,  given  on  the  authority 
of  Abu-yuraira,  relates  what  Muhammad  is  sup- 
posed to  have  said  about  the  passing  of  the  soul. 
In  the  case  of  a believer,  angels  of  mercy  clad  in 
white  come  and  invite  the  soul  to  the  rest  which 
is  with  God,  and  the  soul  comes  out  with  a delicious 
smell  of  musk,  which  the  angels  sniff  witli  satis- 
faction ; the  soul  is  handed  on  from  angel  to  angel, 
till  it  reaches  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  who  rejoice 
and  question  it  about  those  left  behind  on  earth. 
But  angels  of  wrath  come  to  the  dying  infidel,  and 
his  soul  departs  with  a bad  smell,  which  disgusts 
them,  and  they  bring  it  to  the  souls  of  the  infidels. 
This  idea  is  elaborated  in  other  traditions,  in  which 
the  soul  of  the  righteous  is  said  to  issue  forth  like 
water  from  a skin,  and  the  angel  of  deatli  seizes 
it ; but  the  angels  in  white  snatch  it  from  him  and 
wrap  it  in  a sliroud  with  an  odour  of  musk,  and 
convey  it  on  and  on  to  the  seventh  heaven,  where 
the  believer’s  name  is  registered,  after  which  it  is 
returned  to  its  body  on  the  earth,  to  undergo  the 
questioning  of  the  grave.  But  the  dying  infidel 
is  visited  by  black-faced  angels,  and  the  soul  is 
drawn  out  like  a hot  spit  out  of  wet  wool  which 
sticks  to  it,  and  is  wrapped  in  sackcloth,  smelling 
fetidly  ; and  its  name  is  written  in  hell  (sijjin) ; and 
it  is  violently  thrown  down  upon  the  eartli,  to  be 
examined  by  the  angels  of  the  grave,  as  will  be 
described  later. 

Meanwhile  the  body  is  treated  with  a ceremonial 
which  varies  little  in  different  parts  of  the  Muslim 
world,  and  is  nearly  the  same  for  men  and  women. 
Precedents  for  most  of  the  ritual  are  traced  to 
traditions  of  the  Prophet ; but  two  customs — the 
wailing  of  women  and  the  recital  of  praises  of  the 
dead — are  observed  in  direct  defiance  of  his  com- 
mands. The  dying  man  is  turned  to  face  the 
qibla,  or  direction  of  Mecca,  and,  as  soon  as  his 
eyes  are  closed  in  deatli,  the  surrounding  men 
ejaculate  pious  formulte  and  the  women  raise  cries 
of  lamentation  (walwala),  the  family  calling  upon 
the  dead  in  such  terms  as  ‘ O my  master  ! ’ ‘ 0 my 
resource  ! ’ ‘ O my  camel ! ’ ‘ O my  misfortune  ! ’ 
The  clothes  of  the  deceased  are  instantly  changed, 
his  jaw  bound,  and  his  legs  tied  ; and  he  is  covered 
with  a sheet.  Women  friends,  and  sometimes  pro- 
fessional ‘ keeners  ’ (naddciha),  with  tambourines, 
join  the  mourners  and  cry,  ‘ Alas  for  him  ! ’ If  he 
was  one  of  the  'ulamd  of  Cairo  or  some  man  of 
mark,  his  death  would  be  announced  from  the 
minarets  in  the  call  known  as  the  Abrdr  (from 
Qur.  Ixxvi.  5-9).  The  lamentations  go  on  all 
night,  if  the  death  occurred  in  the  evening,  and 
a recitation  of  the  Qur’an  by  hired  Jiqls  takes 
place ; but,  if  the  death  occurred  in  the  morning, 
the  burial  follows  on  the  same  day,  as,  in  addition 
to  the  rapid  decomposition  in  a hot  climate,  there 
is  often  a superstitious  dread  of  keeping  a corpse 
all  night  in  the  house.  The  washing  of  the  dead 
is  done  by  a professional  washer  [mughassil  or 
ghassdl),  male  or  female  according  to  the  case, 
who  brings  a bench  and  bier,  and  does  the  work, 
often  in  a courtyard,  with  much  reverence  and 
decency,  and  with  care  in  the  disposal  of  the 
water,  which  people  fear  to  touch ; while  the 
Jiqls  continue  clianting  in  tlie  next  room.  After 
a very  elaborate  wasliing,  the  nostrils  and  other 
orifices  are  stuffed  with  cotton,  and  the  corpse 
is  sprinkled  with  camphor,  rosewater,  and  lote 
leaves  (nabq),  the  feet  tied  together  and  hands 
laid  on  breast,  and  the  grave  clothes  [liafan)  put 


on  according  to  precise  rules.  Those  vai'y  from 
two  or  three  pieces  of  cotton  (or  five  for  a woman), 
or  a mere  sack,  in  the  case  of  tlie  poor,  to  a series 
of  layers  of  muslin,  cotton,  silk,  and  a Kashmir 
shawl,  among  the  rich  ; and  the  fashions  vary  in 
different  lands.  Women  usually  have  a long  shift 
(yalak)  added,  and  in  India  a coif  (daranl).  White 
and  green  are  the  favourite  colours  for  the  kafan, 
or  any  colour  but  blue,  but  white  alone  is  allowed 
in  India.  A shawl  is  thrown  over  the  body  when 
placed  on  the  bier  (jandza  or  sanduq).  There  is 
no  coffin,  and,  of  course,  no  priest. 

The  funeral  or  procession  varies  in  different 
countries.  In  India,  women  do  not  attend  as  a 
rule,  but  they  do  in  Bukhara.  In  Egypt  the 
cortfege  is  often  preceded  by  half  a dozen  poor 
men  {yamanlya),  lilind  by  preference,  walking  in 
pairs  and  chanting  the  Kalima.  After  them  come 
the  male  friends  and  relations,  and  perhaps  some 
darwishes,  especially  if  the  deceased  belonged  to 
a darwish  order.  A few  schoolboys  follow,  carr3'ing 
a Qur’an  on  a desk,  and  chanting  lively  verses  on 
the  Day  of  Judgment  and  similar  topics.  Then 
comes  the  bier  (which  for  women  and  children  has 
a post  [shahid']  at  the  head,  covered  \\  ith  a shawl, 
and  often  adorned  with  gold  ornaments,  or,  in  the 
ease  of  a boy,  surmounted  by  a turban),  carried  head 
foremost  at  a brisk  pace  by  friends,  who  relieve 
each  other  in  turn.  It  is  an  act  of  merit  for  any 
passer-by  to  lend  a hand  or  to  follo'W'the  bier  ; and 
the  Prophet  made  a point  of  always  standing  up 
when  a bier  was  passing,  and  saying  a prayer. 
The  women  walk  behind  the  bier,  with  dis- 
hevelled hair,  keening  and  shrieking,  and  the 
hired  mourners  swell  the  chorus  and  sound  the 
praises  of  the  dead,  contrary  to  the  Prophet’s  will. 
Blue  headbands  and  handkerchiefs  distinguish  the 
women  relations,  who  slap  their  faces  and  some- 
times smear  them  with  mud.  There  are  some 
variations  in  the  procession  when  the  deceased  is  a 
woman.  Rich  people  add  camels  to  the  procession, 
and  hire  Jiqls  to  chant  chapters  of  the  Qur’an  on 
the  march,  or  members  of  religious  orders  carry- 
ing Hags ; and  also  sacrifice  (nl-kaffdra)  a buffalo 
at  the  tomb  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  poor ; whilst 
ladies  riding  the  high  ass  often  follow  their  female 
relations.  If  it  be  a saint  (wall)  who  is  being 
buried,  the  women  raise  joy-cries  (zaghdrlt)  instead 
of  wilwdl,  or  keening  ; and,  if  these  cries  cease,  the 
bier  stops  too  ; for  saints  are  believed  to  bo  wilful 
and  able  to  stop  their  bearers,  and  even  to  direct 
them  to  where  they  prefer  to  be  buried.  It  is  said 
to  be  useless  to  try  to  rush  a saint’s  bier  in  a direc- 
tion he  does  not  like,  but  the  somewhat  bizarre 
device  of  turning  the  bier  round  rapidlj'  several 
times  has  been  found  successful  in  confusing  the 
corpse’s  sense  of  orientation  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.’’ 
p.  518). 

The  ceremony  at  the  mosque  consists  in  laying 
the  bier  on  the  iloor,  right  side  towards  Mecca, 
when  a service  of  prayer  is  reciteil  by  an  imam 
and  his  attendant  muballigh,  in  the  presence  of 
the  congregation  of  mourners  and  all  who  choose 
to  attend,  ranged  in  a prescribed  order,  ending 
with  an  appeal  to  the  audience : ‘ Give  j'our 
testimony  concerning  him,’  and  their  reply  : ‘ He 
was  of  the  righteous.’  The  Jiqls  maj’'  then  recite 
the  Fdtiha,  etc.,  and  the  funeral  goes  on  to  the 
gravej’^ard. 

There  a tomb  has  been  pre]>ared,  of  ample  size, 
with  ail  arched  roof,  so  that  the  corpse  may  sit  up 
at  ease  to  answer  the  interrogatory  of  the  examin- 
ing angels,  Miinkar  and  Nakir,  who  will  enter 
the  tomb  to  question  him  as  to  his  orthodoxy.  If 
the  replies  are  satisfactory,  the  grave  will  be  en- 
larged to  him,  and  a man  with  a beautiful  coun- 
tenance will  ajipcar  to  tell  him  : ‘ I am  thy  good 
deeds’ ; otherwise,  a hideous  faee  conies  to  represent 
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his  evil  deeds,  and  painful  experiences  ensue.  The 
fear  of  ‘ the  torment  of  the  gi'ave  ’ is  very  real 
among  Muslims. 

The  construction  of  tombs  varies  in  different 
places,  and  no  one  pattern  can  be  indicated.  In 
Egypt,  the  entrance  is  at  the  foot,  the  side 
furthest  from  Mecca,  and  the  tomb  is  often 
made  to  hold  several  bodies ; but,  if  they  are  of 
opposite  sexes,  a partition  is  set  up.  Over  the 
tomb  is  an  oblong  stone  slab  or  brick  monument 
(tarklya),  with  an  upright  stone  (shahid)  at  head 
and  foot.  The  inscription  is  on  that  at  the  head, 
which  is  often  carved  with  a turban.  A small 
chapel  covered  with  a cupola  is  frequently  built 
over  the  tombs  of  saints  and  other  distinguished 
people,  while  the  tomb-mosques  of  sultans  and 
amirs  are  often  beautiful  examples  of  Saracenic 
art. 

The  body  is  lifted  out  of  the  bier  and  laid  in  the 
tomb,  on  its  right  side,  with  the  face  towards 
Mecca,  propped  in  that  position  by  bricks.  Its 
bandages  are  untied,  its  Kashmir  shawl  rent,  lest 
it  should  tempt  grave-robbers,  a little  earth  is 
Sprinkled,  ch.  cxii.  of  the  Qur’an,  or  xx.  57,  is 
recited  (but  this  was  forbidden  by  the  Wahhabis 
and  others),  and  the  entrance  is  closed.  There  is  no 
service  at  the  grave ; but,  before  leaving  (unless 
the  funeral  be  of  a Maliki),  a fiql,  in  the  character  of 
mulaqqin,  or  tutor  of  the  dead,  sits  before  the 
tomb  and  tells  the  defunct  the  five  correct  answers 
to  be  given  to  the  examining  angels  that  night  (the 
‘ Night  of  Desolation,’  Lailat  al-waqsha)  when  they 
come  and  ask  him  his  catechism  : he  must  reply 
that  his  God  is  Allah,  his  prophet  Muhammad,  nis 
religion  Islam,  his  Bible  the  Qur’an,  and  his  qibla 
the  Ka'  ba.  The  grave  is  left  in  solitude  and  the 
mourners  depart,  saying  a Fdtiha  for  the  defunct 
and  another  for  all  the  dead  in  the  cemetery. 
Some  fqls  take  a repast  in  the  room  where  the 
deceased  died  and  recite  ch.  Ixvii.  of  the  Qur’an,  or 
perform  the  more  elaborate  ritual  called  the  Sabha, 
‘ Rosary,’  in  which  a rosary  of  a thousand  beads 
is  used  to  count  the  thousands  of  repetitions  of 
the  Kalima  and  the  hundreds  of  other  formulae 
repeated.  This  performance  ends  with  one  of  the 
f qls  asking  the  others  : ‘ Have  ye  transferred  [the 
merit  of]  what  ye  have  recited  to  the  deceased  ? ’ 
and  their  answer  : ‘We  have  transferred  it.’ 

Wailing  is  resumed  by  the  women  on  the 
Thursdays  of  the  first  three  weeks  after  the  burial, 
and  the  men  receive  friends  of  the  deceased  in  the 
house  and  hire  fqls  to  perform  a hatma  of  the 
Qur’an  ; and  on  the  Fridays  following  these  three 
Thursdays  the  women  visit  the  tomb  and  go 
through  various  rites,  including  the  placing  of  a 
broken  palm  branch  on  tlie  tomb  and  giving  food 
to  the  poor ; and  the  same  is  done  on  the  Thursday 
and  Friday  completing  or  following  the  forty  days 
after  the  funeral.  Men  do  not  display  mourning  in 
their  dress,  but  women  dye  their  veils  and  other 
gear  dark  blue,  and  sometimes  smear  the  walls  of 
their  rooms,  and  even  stain  their  hands  and  arms 
with  the  same  indigo  dye.  They  also  disarrange 
their  hair,  and  the  furniture  and  carpets  are  up- 
set in  mourning  for  the  head  of  the  house. 

Literature. — The  most  minute  account  of  all  the  ceremonies 
and  processes  used  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  corpse  is  to 
he  read  in  G.  A.  Herklots  and  Ja'far  Sharifs  Qanoon-e-Islam, 
London,  1832,  ch.  xxxviii. ; the  ceremonies  after  the  funeral  are 
described  in  ch.  xxxix.  ; but  a good  deal  of  this  account  con- 
sists of  details  peculiar  to  the  Muslims  of  Hindustan.  The 
correspomling  ceremonies  observed  in  Egypt  are  described  in 
Lane’s  Modei-n  Egyptians^,  London,  1800,  ch.  xxviii.,  where  also 
is  a notice  of  a curious  dance  performed  on  the  occasion  of  a 
death  by  the  peasants  of  Upper  Egypt.  The  Egyptian  customs 
are  similar  to  those  observed  in  Syria  and  Turkey,  though 
local  differences  of  usage  are  to  be  noticed,  a fairly  detailed 
account  of  which  for  Turkey  may  he  read  in  The  People  of 
Turkey,  ed.  S.  Lane-Poole,  Ixmdon,  1878,  ii.  136-143.  See  also 
Hughes’  IJI,  London,  1885,  s.v.  ‘Burial’  and  ‘Death,’  where 
Herklots  is  conveniently  abridged.  The  traditions  of  Muham- 


mad on  the  subject  are  accessible  to  English  readers  in  Slishkdt 
al-Masdblh,  tr.  Matthews,  Calcutta,  1809,  vol.  i.  pp.  355-403. 

Stanley  Lane-Poole. 

DEATH  AND  DISPOSAL  OF  THE 
DEAD  (Parsi). — i.  Before  death. — When  death 
approaches,  one  or  two  priests  are  summoned  to 
make  the  dying  person  confess  his  sins.  The 
Patet,  or  confession  of  sins,  is  recited  for  his 
benefit,  and  it  is  a meritorious  act  if  he  is  able 
to  join  the  priest  in  repeating  the  confession. 
According  to  the  Sad  Bar  (xlv.),  the  man  who 
‘accomplishes  repentance’  does  not  go  to  hell, 
but,  having  received  his  punishment  at  the  end  of 
the  Chinvat  bridge,  is  led  to  his  place  in  heaven. 
In  a case  of  urgency  the  short  Ashem-Vohu  (Fs. 
xxvii.  14)  formula  may  suffice,  and  the  Hatokht 
Nask  fragment  ( Yt.  xxi.  14  f. ) attributes  a special 
value  to  the  recital  of  Ashem-Vohu  in  the  last 
moments  of  life.  The  Sad  Bar  adds  (Ixxx.  11) 
that  it  brings  one  who  has  deserved  hell  to  the 
Hamlstakdn  (the  ‘ ever  stationary  ’ region  between 
heaven  and  hell) ; one  who  has  deserved  the 
Hamlstalcd  to  heaven  ; and  one  who  has  deserved 
heaven  to  the  highest  paradise.  The  tanu-peretha, 
after  whose  death  the  upaman,  ‘ waiting,’  ‘ mourn- 
ing,’ of  the  relatives  must  be  prolonged  beyond 
the  usual  period  (Vend,  xii.),  is  explained  by  tra- 
dition as  one  who  has  died  without  Patet  and 
without  Ashem-Vohu.  Sometimes  a few  drops  of 
the  consecrated  haoma  juice  mingled  with  water 
are  poured,  if  possible,  into  the  mouth  of  the 
dying  person,  haoma  being  believed  to  produce 
immortality.  Formerly  this  custom  was  more 
common  ; and  it  was  also  usual  to  drop  into  the 
mouth  of  the  dying  person  a few  grains  of  pome- 
granate, belonging  to  the  holy  ceremonies  of  the 
Parsi  sacrifice. 

2.  Death. — According  to  Vend.  v.  10,  the  ancient 
Zarathushtrians  had  special  chambers  or  buildings 
(kata)  for  the  dead — one  for  men,  one  for  women, 
and  one  for  children — in  every  house  or  in  every 
village,  and  the  common  mortuary  still  exists 
amongst  the  Zarathushtrians  of  Persia  and  in  the 
Mofussil  towns  of  Gujarat.  In  Bombay  and  other 
parts  of  India  a special  place  in  the  house  is  pre- 
pared beforehand  and  washed  clean  in  order  to 
receive  the  dead  body.  The  body  is  bathed  aU  over 
and  covered  with  a clean,  but  worn-out,  white 
suit  of  cotton  clothes,  which  must  be  destroyed 
and  never  used  again  after  having  served  for  this 
purpose  (cf.  Vend.  v.  61,  viii.  23-25).  A relative 
girds  the  sacred  cord  round  the  body,  reciting  the 
Ahura  Mazda  Khuddi,  a short  prayer  in  Pazand. 
The  corpse  is  placed  on  the  ground  on  a clean 
white  sheet.  Two  relatives  sit  by  his  side  keep- 
ing themselves  in  contact  with  him — a custom 
probably  derived,  like  the  paivand  (see  below) 
held  by  the  watchers  and  the  bearers  of  the 
corpse,  from  the  idea  of  forming  a bridge  or  a way 
for  the  soul.  An  Ashem-Vohu  is  recited  close  to 
the  dead  man’s  ear. 

3.  Impurity  of  the  corpse. — The  corpse  is  now 
supposed  to  be  assailed  by  the  corpse-demon,  the 
Bruj  Nasu.  According  to  Vend.  vii.  1-5,  the 
druj  of  the  corpse  rushes  on  the  body  from  the 
north,  in  the  shape  of  a fly,  immediately  after 
death  in  a case  of  natural  death.  But  in  a case  of 
violent  death  (by  dogs,  or  by  the  wolf,  by  the 
sorcerer,  by  an  enemy,  or  by  the  hand  of  man, 
by  falling  from  a mountain,  by  strangling  one- 
self, or  by  treachery)  the  demon  comes  only  in  the 
qdh  (one  of  the  five  divisions  of  the  day)  that  fol- 
lows after  death.  Only  special  despised  officials, 
set  apart  for  that  purpose,  are  allowed  actually 
to  touch  the  body,  and  they  must  scrupulously 
observe  certain  fixed  rules.  If  any  one  else  hap- 
pens to  touch  it,  the  contagion  spreads  to  him, 
and  he  must  undergo  the  great  purification,  bar- 
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ashnum,  for  nine  days  (being  washed  with  tlie 
urine  of  the  cow,  etc.  {Vend.  ix.]).  The  glance  of 
a dog  (see  below)  or  other  animal  is  considered 
to  be  particularly  eti'ective  for  driving  away  the 
corpse-demon. 

In  theory  the  old  tabu  ideas  concerning  the  dead 
have  been  modified  in  a characteristic  manner  by 
the  Avestan  dualism.  Thus,  since  the  death  of  a 
Mazdayasnian  implies  a victory  of  the  Evil  Power, 
his  body  is  unclean,  but  the  corpse  of  an  unbe- 
liever is  clean,  because  his  death  favours  the 
cause  of  Ahura  Mazda,  and  a wicked  man  defiles 
only  during  his  life,  not  after  his  death  {Vend. 
V.  36-38). 

4.  Isolation  of  the  corpse. — The  place  of  the 
two  relatives  waiting  beside  the  body  is  next 
taken  by  the  nasu-kashas  of  the  Avesta,  now 
called  khandhya  (‘  shoulder-men  ’)  by  the  Parsis  of 
India.  Two  of  those  funeral-servants  prepare 
themselves  by  washing  and  by  putting  on  clean 
suits  of  clothes  and  the  sacred  cord,  and  by  re- 
citing the  Srosh-bdj  (on  which  see  Darmesteter, 
Le  Zend-Avesta,  ii.  686-688)  up  to  the  word  ashahe. 
They  then  enter  the  room  where  the  dead  body  is 
placed,  keeping  between  them  a piece  of  cloth  or 
cotton  tape — the  paivand.  They  cover  the  body 
with  cloth  except  the  face — which,  however,  in 
some  parts  of  Gujarat  is  also  covered — with  a 
paddn  (the  paitiddna  of  the  Avesta,  a piece  of 
white  cotton  stuff  which  the  Parsi  priest  holds 
before  his  nose  and  mouth  in  order  not  to  defile 
the  sacred  fire  and  the  other  pure  things).  Then 
the  two  khdndhyas  lift  the  corpse  on  to  slabs  of 
stone  placed  in  a corner  of  the  room,  its  arms 
being  folded  across  the  chest.  The  face  must  not 
be  turned  towards  the  north,  whence  the  demons 
proceed.  In  some  districts  of  Gujarat  the  old 
Avestan  rule  {Vend.  viii.  8)  is  still  observed  of 
laying  the  body  on  a thin  layer  of  sand  in  a cavity 
dug  in  the  ground  five  inches  deep,  while  in  Yezd 
the  corpse,  after  being  lifted  from  the  bier  in  the 
common  mortuary,  is  placed  ‘ on  a raised  platform 
of  mud  paved  with  stone,  about  nine  feet  long  and 
four  feet  wide  ’ (Jackson,  Persia,  p.  391).  Tlie  place 
in  which  the  body  reposes  is  ritually  separated 
from  connexion  with  the  living  by  three  deep 
circles,  kasha,  drawn  with  a metallic  bar  or  nail 
by  one  of  the  two  khdndhyas,  who  afterwards 
leave  the  house,  still  making  paivand,  and  finish 
their  Srosh-hd.j. 

5.  The  sag-did. — If  possible,  ‘ a four-eyed  ’ {cath- 
rucashma)  dog,  i.e.  a dog  with  two  eye-like  spots 
above  the  eyes,  is  now  brought  near  the  corpse  in 
order  to  frighten  the  druj  by  his  look,  i.e.  the 
sag-did  (‘dog-gaze’)  is  arranged.  According  to 
Vend.  viii.  16,  a white  dog  with  yellow  ears  has  also 
a particuLar  power  against  the  demons,  but  any  dog 
may  suffice.  The  sag-did  is  repeated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  gdh,  until  the  body  is  carried  from  the 
house.  The  prescription  of  Vend.  viii.  14-18  seems 
not  to  be  observed  nowadays,  namely,  that  a yellow 
four-eyed  dog  or  a white  dog  with  yellow  ears 
must  be  led  three  times  if  he  walks  willingly,  six 
or  nine  times  if  he  is  unwilling,  along  the  road 
where  a corpse  of  a man  or  of  a dog  is  carried,  in 
order  to  scare  away  the  corpse-demon.  In  Yezd 
the  ordinary  street-dog  is  used,  and  ‘ morsels  of 
bread  are  strewn  around  the  corpse,  or,  accordiiig 
to  the  older  usage,  laid  on  the  bosom  of  tlie  dead, 
and  the  dog  eats  tliese’  (Jackson,  op.  cit.  p.  389). 
Immediately  before  entering  the  dakhma  (‘  tower  of 
silence  ’),  the  dead  body  is  once  more  exposed  to 
the  sag-did.  The  demon-expelling  glance  is  attri- 
buted by  Vend.  vii.  3.  29  f.,  viii.  36,  not  only  to  the 
dog,  but  to  ‘ the  flesh-eating  birds  ’ as  well  as  to 
‘ the  flesh-eating  dogs.’ 

Those  passages  evidently  refer  to  the  moment  when  the 
animals,  to  which  the  body  is  exposed,  rush  on  it  to  devour 


it;  but  the  eminent  Parsi  scholar  J.  J.  Modi,  to  whom  we 
principally  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  actual  funeral  ceremonies 
of  the  I’ursis,  interprets  Vend.  vii.  3 in  the  following  wa;,  : ‘ It 
is  enjoined  that  in  case  a dog  is  not  procurable,  the  “ Sagdeed  ” 
of  flesh-devouring  birds  like  the  crows  and  vultures  should  be 
allowed,  that  is  to  say,  it  will  do  if  a flesh-eating  bird  happens 
to  pass  and  sees  the  corpse  from  above  or  if  the  flesh-eating 
birds  fly  in  that  direction’  {JASB  ii.  414). 

6.  Demon-frightening  fire.— ^Ye  return  to  the 
mortuary  room,  where,  after  the  first  sag-did,  the 
demon-killing  fire  {Vend.  viii.  80)  is  brought  and 
fed  with  fragrant  .sandal-wood  and  frankincense, 
and  where,  until  the  body  is  removed,  a priest 
recites  the  Avesta,  keeping  himself,  as  well  as 
every  other  person,  at  least  three  paces  from  the 
dead  body  {Vend.  viii.  7). 

7.  Time  of  removal. — The  removal  of  the  body 
must  take  place  in  the  daytime,  in  order  to  expose 
it  to  the  sun  {Vend.  v.  13).  In  ancient  times  the 
corpse  miglit  lie  in  the  special  mortuaries  as  long 
as  one  month  or  even  until  the  next  spring  ( Vend. 
V.  12).  Now,  in  India,  the  body  is  removed  the 
next  morning,  if  death  takes  place  early  in  the 
night ; if  a person  dies  late  at  niglit  or  early  in 
the  morning,  the  body  is  removed  in  the  evening. 
In  case  of  death  by  accident  the  body  may  wait 
longer. 

8.  Removal.  — Two  ‘ corpse  - bearers  ’ {nasd- 
sdldrs),  clothed  in  white,  with  ‘ hand-cover  ’ 
(dastdnd)  on  their  hands,  and  making  paivand, 
enter  the  house  about  one  hour  before  their  de- 
parture to  the  dakhma,  carrying  an  iron  bier 
Igahan).  They  must  be  at  least  two  in  number 
{Vend.  iii.  14),  for  a single  man  is  not  allowed  to 
carry  even  the  body  of  a child.  Wood  being  more 
liable  to  infection,  the  bier  must  be  of  iron.  It  is 
placed  beside  the  body.  The  cori)se-bearers  read 
the  Srdsh-6d/  up  to  tlie  word  asha/ie  {the  remaining 
portion  of  that  prayer  is  recited  only  when  their 
operations  relating  to  the  corpse  are  linislied),  and 
add  in  a low  voice  : ‘ According  to  the  dictates  of 
Ahura  Mazda,  the  dictates  of  the  Amshaspands, 
the  dictates  of  the  holy  Sraosh,  the  dictates  of 
Aderbad-Mahrespand,  the  dictates  of  the  Dastur  of 
this  time.’  Then  they  sit  silent,  while  two  priests, 
having  performed  the  kosti  (cf.  Darmesteter,  op. 
cit.  685  f. ) and  repeated  the  special  prayers  of  the 
gdh,  enter  the  cliamber,  making  paivand,  put  on 
their  face-veils,  ‘ take  the  Srosh-bdJ’  {i.e.  repeat  it 
as  far  as  ashahe),  and  commence  the  Ahunavaiti 
Gathfi  {Ys.  xxviii.-xxxiv.),  keejiing  themselves 
near  to  the  door  or  at  least  at  a distance  of  t hree 
paces  from  tlie  corpse.  At  the  words  of  Yasna  xxxi. 

4 : ‘ Seek  tliou  for  me,  O Vohu  Manah,  the  mighty 
Kingdom,  through  whose  increase  we  may  over- 
come the  Druj,’ they  stop;  tlie  coriise-bearers  lift 
the  dead  body  on  the  bier,  when  the  iniests  turn 
to  the  dead  and  finish  the  Gatha,  after  which  a 
new  sag-did  is  performed.  The  moment  is  now 
come  for  relatives  and  friends,  who  have  gathered 
in  the  house  (or,  in  Yezd,  in  the  common  mortuary, 
the  zdd-d-ma.rg,  ‘birth  and  death,’  or  pursish- 
khdnah,  ‘inquiry  house’),  to  have  a last  look  at 
the  deceased.  They  bow  before  the  body,  i.e. 
make  the  sejdo,  before  its  face  is  covered  uj). 

9.  Funeral  procession. — Having  carried  t he  body 
outside  the  house  (according  to  Vend.  viii.  10,  the 
corpse  should  bo  removed  through  a breach  speci- 
ally made  in  the  wall  of  the  house,  and  in  this 
connexion  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  tlie  I’ersiaii 
zad-o-marg  has  two  doors,  the  corpse  being  brought 
in  by  the  one  and  carried  out  by  the  other),  the 
nasd-sdldrs  entrust  the  bier  to  two  or  more  khdn- 
dyas  (who  are  also  sometimes  called  nasd-sdidvs) 
to  bear  it  to  the  ‘ tower  of  silence.’  Two  priests 
walk  in  the  front  of  the  procession,  at  a distance 
of  thirty  paces  after  the  bier,  accompanied  by  rela- 
tives and  friends,  two  abreast,  clothed  in  white  and 
making  paivand.  In  Persia,  however,  the  order 
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is  (liiierent.  There  the  procession  is  led  by  a man 
bearing  a vase  containing  fire  (and  formerly  also 
by  a musician  playing  a doleful  air),  followed  by 
the  relatives  and  friends,  the  corpse,  the  priests, 
and  additional  members  of  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased. Here,  too,  if  the  dakhma  is  far  distant, 
the  body  may  be  conveyed  on  a cow  or  donkey 
(cf.  the  Pahlavi  commentary  on  Vend.  iii.  14),  and 
the  mourners  may  ride,  though  the  priests  are 
required  to  walk. 

10.  In  the  tower, — At  the  gate  of  the  tower  the 
bier  is  set  down,  the  face  is  uncovered  to  let  the 
accompanying  procession  pay  their  last  respects  to 
tlie  dead  from  a distance  of  at  least  three  paces, 
and  once  more  t\ie  sag-dld  is  performed.  Now  the 
two  real  nasd-sdldrs,  who  had  arranged  the  body 
on  the  bier  in  the  house,  and  who  alone  are  allowed 
to  enter  the  tower  (not  wearing  their  usual  clothes 
[ Vend.  viii.  10],  but  the  so-called  ‘ clothes  of 
dakhma’),  open  its  gate,  which  is  closed  with  an 
iron  lock,  lift  the  bier,  carry  it  into  the  tower, 
place  the  body,  with  the  head  toward  the  south 
(the  auspicious  quarter),  on  one  of  the  beds  of 
stone  (kesh)  arranged  in  concentric  circles,  rising 
like  an  amphitheatre,  which  are  intended  for  re- 
ceiving the  bodies.  These  circles  are  separated  by 
canals  {pavis,  a word  which  seems  also  to  be  used 
of  the  sections  divided  by  the  canals).  They  re- 
move the  clothes  from  the  corpse,  leaving  it  naked 
(Vend.  vi.  51),  and  cast  them  into  the  central  well, 
forming  the  middle  of  the  tower,  and  surrounded 
by  the  amphitheatre-like  circles  of  stone  beds. 
The  naked  corpse  may  be  left  ‘ on  the  earth,  on 
clay,  bricks,  and  stone  and  mortar.’  The  vul- 
tures, Nature’s  scavengers,  are  already  waiting, 
and  in  one  or  two  hours  they  devour  all  that  is 
corruptible  of  the  body.  Twice  a year  the  nasd- 
sdldrs  throw  the  skeletons  into  the  well,  where 
sun,  rain,  and  air  soon  reduce  the  whole  to  dust. 
The  Dlnkart  to  Vend.  v.  14  considers  the  falling 
of  the  rain  on  the  corpses  in  the  dakhmas  and  on 
the  impure  liquids  as  a great  advantage.  Formerly 
the  bones  were  preserved  in  an  ossuary. 

‘ Whither  shall  we  carry  the  bones  of  the  dead,  Ahura  Mazda  ? 
Where  shall  we  place  them?*  Ahura  Mazda  answered:  ‘You 
may  make  a structure  iuz-ddnem)  for  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  dog,  of  the  fox,  of  the  wolf,  inaccessible  to  the  rain  from 
above.  If  the  Mazdayasnians  are  rich,  thej'  may  construct  it 
of  stones,  of  plaster,  or  of  earth.  If  they  are  not  rich,  they 
may  place  the  dead  on  the  ground  in  the  light  of  heaven  and 
looking  towards  the  sun  ’ {Vend,  49-61). 

If,  in  Persia,  a Zarathushtrian  community  is  too 
small  to  support  a dakhma,  the  body  ‘ is  carried 
to  some  remote  place  in  the  hills  or  mountains,  is 
then  piled  around  with  stones  and  covered  with  a 
slab,  but  not  interred  ’ (Jackson,  op.  cit.  p.  394). 

The  Dadistdn  (xviii.),  in  the  9th  cent.  A.D., 
recommended  collecting  the  bones  and  putting 
them  in  an  astoddn,  elevated  above  the  ground 
and  covered  with  a roof  to  preserve  them  from 
rain  and  from  animals.  These  receptacles  to  pro- 
tect the  bones  from  the  sun  were  made  of  two 
excavated  stones,  one  forming  the  coffin,  the  other 
the  cover.  They  might  also  be  real  monuments, 
perhaps  corresponding  to  the  caves  of  the  Achm- 
menians  at  Naksh-i  Rustam  (Modi,  ‘An  old  Persian 
Coffin,’  JASB,  1888;  cf.  Darrnesteter,  op.  cit.  p. 
93,  note  34).  At  the  present  day  the  bones  of  the 
dead  are  no  longer  preserved. 

Vend.  vi.  45,  in  directing  the  dead  to  be  carried  ‘ to  the  most 
elevated  spots,  wliere  flesh-eating  dogs  and  flesh-eating  birds 
may  most  surely  perceive  it,’  gave  sanction  to  a primitive 
method  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  still  practised,  e.g.,  by  the 
Kafirs,  who  expose  their  dead  in  wooden  coffins  on  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  (Lassen,  Ind.  Alterihumskunde,  i.2,  Leipzig,  1867, 
p.  620),  by  some  wild  tribes  of  India  (Crooke,  JAI  xxviii. 
[1899]  245  f.),  and  by  the  Masai,  where  a person  dying  without 
children  is  abandoned,  some  hundred  yards  outside  the  kraal, 
to  the  hyaenas,  whose  speedy  devouring  of  the  corpse  is  con- 
sidered a favourable  sign  (Merker,  Die  Masai,  Berlin,  1904, 
p.  193).  The  Ifawaiians  threw  their  dead  to  the  sharks,  etc. 
(Segerstedt,  Le  Monde  oriental,  Upsala,  1910,  iv.  2,  p.  64).  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo  (p.  617  ; cf.  Kleuker,  Anhang  zum,  Zend-Avesta, 


Riga,  1783,  II.  iii.  71  f.),  the  Bactrians  threw  their  sick  and  aged 
people  to  dogs,  trained  to  devour  them  ; the  Caspians  con- 
sidered it  more  auspicious  if  birds  devoured  their  dead  exposed 
in  the  desert  than  if  they  were  eaten  by  dogs  or  wild  animals 
(cf.  Marquart,  Dhilologus,  Supplem.  x.  [1907]  i.  141). 

11.  Dakhmas. — Special  constructions  or  towers 
(dakhnuis),  for  exposing  the  corpses,  are  well 
known  to  the  Avesta.  They  constitute  the  most 
awful  and  impure  spots  on  the  earth,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  merits  to  demolish  them  when 
they  have  served  their  purpose,  and  thus  restore 
the  ground  to  cultivation  (Vend.  iii.  13,  vii. 
49-58).  The  construction  of  the  actual  ‘ towers 
of  silence  ’ used  by  the  Parsis  of  India  is  accom- 
panied by  a series  of  religious  ceremonies,  the 
consecration  lasting  three  days  (Menant,  Les  Parsis, 
Paris,  1898,  pp.  206-235,  with  plans  and  illustrations). 

12.  Dispersion  of  procession. — At  every  dakhma 
a kind  of  chapel  (sdgrl)  is  built,  to  which  the 
funeral  procession  retires  while  the  nasd-sdldrs 
do  their  work  with  the  dead  inside  the  tower. 
When  the  nasd-sdldrs  are  ready,  the  assistants, 
gathered  in  the  sdgrl  or  seated  at  some  distance 
from  the  dakhma,  get  up  and  finish  the  Srosh-bdj, 
which  they  had  commenced  before  starting  in  the 
funeral  procession.  In  concluding  the  paivand 
they  recite  this  prayer;  ‘We  repent  of  all  our 
sins.  Our  respects  to  the  souls  of  the  departed  ! 
We  remember  here  the  fravashis  of  the  pious  (de- 
parted).’ They  then  take  urine  of  the  cow,  wash 
the  naked  parts  of  their  bodies,  make  the  kosti, 
and  repeat  the  Patet,  mentioning  the  name  of  the 
departed  at  the  end  of  the  prayer,  after  which  they 
return  home  and  take  a bath. 

13.  Ceremonies  at  home. — At  home,  immedi- 
ately after  the  removal  of  the  body,  urine  of  the 
cow  (ntrang)  is  sprinkled  over  the  slabs  of  stone 
on  which  the  corpse  was  placed,  and  upon  the 
road  by  which  it  was  carried  out  of  the  house. 
All  clothes,  utensils,  and  other  articles  of  furni- 
ture must  be  cleansed,  principally  by  the  same 
means — gomez  (urine  of  the  cow)  and  water — or 
rejected  altogether,  if  they  have  come  into  any 
contact  with  the  dead  body.  After  the  removal 
of  the  body,  all  the  members  of  the  family  are 
required  to  take  a bath. 

In  an  ancient  Iranian  province,  Haroiva  (Harat), 
the  custom  recorded  from  later  times  (Chardin, 
Voyages  en  Perse,  Amst.  1735,  iii.  109),  of  abandon- 
ing the  house  to  the  dead,  seems  to  have  prevailed 
according  to  the  vish-harezana  of  Vend.  i.  9 (cf.  N. 
Soderblom,  BHR  xxxix.  [1899]  256  ff.).  The  Great 
Bundahlshn  gives  the  following  explanation  of 
this  custom  : ‘We  keep  the  prescriptions  (of  re- 
moving the  fire,  the  harashnum,  the  cups,  the 
haoma,  and  the  mortar)  during  nine  days  (in  the 
winter)  or  a month  (in  summer)  ’ (cf.  Vend.  v.  39  ff.). 
‘ They  abandon  the  house  and  go  away  during  nine 
days  or  a month’  (Darrnesteter,  op.  cit.  p.  9,  note 
20).  It  may  be  that  upaman,  ‘ waiting  ’ ( Vend,  v.) 
originally  meant  a temporary  abandoning  of  the 
house.  At  present,  in  Bombay,  all  the  members  of 
the  family  have  to  take  a bath  after  the  removal 
of  the  body,  and  fragrant  fire  is  burnt  on  the  spot 
where  the  corpse  was  laid.  During  nine  days  in 
winter  and  one  month  in  summer  a lamp  is  kept 
burning  on  the  same  spot,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to 
go  near  it  during  that  period.  After  its  expiry  the 
whole  room  is  washed.  The  members  of  the 
family  and  also  near  friends  abstain  from  meat 
during  three  days  after  the  death. 

We  do  not  deal  here  with  the  festivals  and  gifts  intended  for 
the  priest  and  for  the  poor  after  the  death  of  a wealthy  Parsi, 
or  with  the  recital  of  several  offices  for  his  soul  (see  Immor* 
TALiTY  [Parsi]).  The  funeral  expenses  of  an  eminent  Parsi 
gentleman  who  died  in  1763  amounted  to  more  than  733  rupees, 
which  would  mean  more  than  double  this  sum  at  present 
(Bomanji  Byrainji  Patell,  JASB  iii.  144  ff.). 

14.  Recent  opposition. — In  some  circles  of  Parsi 
society  the  question  of  introducing  a more  hygienic 
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and  less  savage  manner  of  disposing  of  the  dead 
has  of  late  been  very  eagerly  agitated.  Both 
burning  and  burying  being  prohibited  because  of 
the  purity  of  fire  and  earth,  it  has  been  proposed 
to  consume  the  corpse  by  electricity,  and  the  exe- 
getical  question  has  been  discussed  whether  sucli 
a method  can  be  considered  as  burning  or  not.  No 
change  has  been  officially  permitted  as  yet  in  tlie 
disposal  of  the  dead,  which  shows  the  tenacity 
of  custom,  and  maintains  continuity  with  an 
immemorial  antiquity. 

IjItkeature. — J.  J.  Modi,  ‘ On  the  Funeral  Ceremonies  of  the 
Pareees,  their  Origin  and  Explanation,’  in  JASB  ii.  (1892); 
J.  Darmesteter,  Le  Zend-Avesta,  ii.  146  fl.,  Paris,  1892;  D. 
Menant,  Leg  Parsis,  Paris,  1898  ; D.  F.  Karaka,  HM.  of  the 
Parsis,  i.  192  ff.,  London,  1884  ; A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  Persia  Past 
and  Present,  pp.  387-394,  London,  1908 ; Khudayar  Sheheryar, 
‘A  Zoroastrian  Death  in  Persia’  (in  Gujarati),  in  Zarloshli,  i. 
169-181. 

Nathan  Soderdlom. 

15.  Ancient  Persian  rites.^ — In  ancient  Persia, 
before  the  spread  of  Zoroastrianism,  the  means  of 
disposal  of  the  dead  were  quite  different  from 
those  observed  by  the  adherents  of  the  great 
Iranian  religious  leader.  Attention  has  already 
been  called,  in  § 10,  to  the  Bactrian  custom  of 
leaving  the  sick  and  the  aged  to  be  devoured  by 
dogs — a practice  recorded  not  only  by  Strabo  (p. 
517),  but  by  Cicero  {Tusc.  Disp.  i.  45)  and  by 
Eusebius  (Prmp.  evang.  I.  iv.  7).  Both  Herodotiis 
(i.  140)  and  Strabo  (p.  735)  expressly  state  that, 
while  the  Magi  exposed  their  dead  to  dogs  or 
birds  (as  the  Avesta  enjoins),  the  Persians  interred 
the  dead  body  after  coating  it  with  wax  (xara- 
Kr/pdxravTes  5r;  5>v  rhv  v4kvv  Il^pcrai  y§  KpiirTovai).  It 
was,  therefore,  rank  blasphemy  (oi)x  (fo-ia)  when 
Cambyses  ordered  the  corpse  of  Amasis  to  be 
cremated  (Herodotus,  iii.  16)  ; and  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  any  credence  can  be  given  to 
Xenophon’s  account  (Cyropced.  VIII.  vii.  25)  of  tlie 
reqiiest  of  the  dying  Cyrus — ‘ Put  my  body,  my 
children,  when  I die,  neither  in  gold  nor  in  silver 
nor  in  anything  else,  but  commit  it  to  the  earth 
as  soon  as  may  be  (rp  y-g  ws  rcixicrra  dTr6doTe).  For 
what  is  more  blessed  tlian  this,  to  be  mingled  with 
the  earth  (7^  p.cxOTjuai)V — since  this  last  phrase 
would  seem  to  exclude  any  coating  of  the  body 
with  wax.  Equal  suspicion  seems  to  attach  to 
Xenophon’s  story  {ib.  vii.  3)  of  the  death  of  Abra- 
dates,  for  whom  a grave  was  prepared,  and  whose 
dead  head  was  held  on  her  lap  by  his  wife,  whose 
corpse,  after  her  suicide,  and  his  were  both 
covered  over  by  her  nurse  before  burial.  Ctesias, 
however,  who  is  much  more  reliable  than  his  ancient 
contemporaries  would  allow,  may  be  right  wdien 
he  states  (Pers.  69)  that  Parysatis  buried  the  head 
and  right  hand  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  for  here  the 
wax  coating  may  perhaps  have  been  employed. 

Unfortunately,  our  sole  information  on  tliis  sub- 
ject must  thus  far  be  gleaned  from  the  meagre 
statements  of  the  classics.  If  we  may  judge  from 
the  tombs  of  the  Achsemenians,  their  bodies 
were  not  exposed  as  Zoroastrianism  dictated  ; but 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  they  were 
coated  with  wax,  or  even,  as  Jackson  also  sug- 
gests (Pem«  Past  and  Present,  p.  285),  ‘perhaps 
embalmed  after  the  manner  of  the  Egyptians.’ 
According  to  Arrian  {Anah.  vi.  xxix.  4-11),  tlie 
body  {a-upia)  of  Cyrus  was  laid  in  a coffin  of  gold 
{■trie'Kou  ; cf.  Jackson,  loc.  cit.  and  p.  304  f., 

for  fnrtber  references). 

All  this  was,  of  course,  changed  when  Persia 
definitely  became  Zoroastrian.  In  his  account  of 
the  obsequies  of  Mermeroes  (f  A.D.  554),  Agathias 
(Hist.  II.  xix.  22)  recognizes  only  the  usage  of  the 
Avesta  (with  the  addition  of  the  exposure  of  the 
sick  while  still  living),  and  he  expressly  says  that 
the  Persians  could  not  place  the  dead  in  a coffin 
(dyKxi)  or  urn  (XdpvaKi),  or  bury  in  tlie  earth  (t§  yp 
KaTaxwfdvai) ; and  the  5th  cent.  Sasanian  monarch 


Kobad  demanded,  though  without  succes.«,  that 
the  Chri.stian  Iberian  ruler  Gurgenes  should  aiiopt 
the  Persian  custom  of  exjiosing  the  dead  to  birds 
and  dogs,  instead  of  burying  them  (Procopiu.?, 
de  Bell.  Pers.  i.  12). 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  the 
jirevious  section,  reference  may  also  be  made  to  Kleuker, 
Anhang  zum  Zend-Avesta,  ii.  iii.  9f.,  57 f.,  144,  Ri^Ti,  17S3  ; 
Brisson,  de  Regio  Persarum  principatu,  ed.  Lederlein,  p. 
619  ff.,  Strassburfe',  1710 ; Rapp,  ZDMG  xx.  [1866]  58-56. 

Loms  H.  Gray. 

DEATH  AND  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  DEAD 
(Roman). — As  in  other  lands  and  in  other  times,  so 
also  among  the  ancient  Romans  the  customs  attend- 
ant upon  death  and  burial  varied  so  considerably 
according  to  wealth,  rank,  occupation,  nationality, 
religion,  place,  and  period  that  no  single  succes- 
sion of  circumstances  may  be  taken  as  typical,  and 
great  caution  must  be  exercLsed  in  dealing  with  the 
scattered  and  fragmentary  evidence  on  the  subject, 
in  order  to  avoid  confusing  the  particular  with  the 
universal,  or  attributing  to  one  period  the  customs 
peculiar  to  another. 

The  greater  part  of  our  evidence  having  to  do 
with  the  uiiper  classes  during  the  late  Republic 
and  early  Empire,  it  will  be  best  to  re-con>truct, 
as  a nucleus  around  which  to  build  up  an  account 
of  burial  customs  in  general,  a typical  instance  of 
the  death  and  burial  of  a Roman  grandee  of  the 
1st  cent,  of  the  Empire. 

As  the  man  breathes  his  last,  the  assembled  rela- 
tives loudly  and  repeatedly  call  out  his  name  in  the 
conclamatio — a more  or  less  formalized  expression 
of  grief  which  is  probably  reminiscent  of  pirimitive 
attempts  to  wake  the  dead  back  to  life  : and  per- 
haps the  nearest  of  kin  kisses  him,  as  if  to  catch 
and  preserve  in  the  family  line  the  last  breath. 
After  the  formal  announcement  ‘ concfam/rfu.d  est,' 
the  eyes  are  closed,  and  the  usual  bathing  and 
anointing,  perhaps  embalming,  take  )dace,  j>er- 
formod  by  one  of  the  household,  or  by  the  jiro- 
fessional  libitinarius  or  poUinctor.  The  body  is 
comjiosed,  arrayed  in  the  toga — the  full  dress  of 
antiquity — ornamented  with  all  the  insignia  won 
during  the  dead  man’s  career,  and  j)laced  in  state 
on  the  lectus  funcbriA  in  the  atrium,  or  main 
ehamber  of  the  house,  with  the  feet  towards  the 
street-door.  There  are  also  llowers,  coronm  of 
honour,  and  burning  censers  supported  on  camle- 
labra.  Near  by  are  attendants,  among  them  being 
sometimes  included  paid  mourners  who  chant 
the  funeral  wail.  [These  details  may  be  seen  in 
the  Lateran  Museum  on  the  tomb  relief  of  the 
llaterii,  a family  of  considerable  importance  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  1st  century.]  Possibly  a 
coin  is  placed  in  the  mouth  as  passage-money  across 
the  Sty.x — a custom  always  in  vogue  to  some  extent. 
A wax  impression  of  the  face  is  then  taken,  after- 
wards to  occupw  its  niche  in  the  ala,  a state  room 
oH'the  atrium,,  along  with  the  masks  (imagines)  of 
the  ancestral  line,  and  to  bo  supplied  with  the 
ai)propriate  inscrii)tion,  or  titulus,  recording  the 
name,  years,  offices,  and  deeds  of  the  dead.  Out- 
side, the  fact  of  death  is  made  known,  and  the 
piroper  safeguard  taken  against  chance  religious  or 
social  impropriety,  by  the  hanging  of  a cyjuess-  or 
pine-branch  at  the  entrance  of  the  house. 

In  due  time,  which  in  ordinary  cases  is  as  soon 
as  arrangements  can  be  made,  and  in  funerals  of 
state  from  three  to  seven  days,  the  last  ceremonies 
take  place.  Criers  go  through  the  streets  announc- 
ing its  coming  occurrence  in  the  ancient  formula  : 

‘ Ollus  Quiris  leto  datus.  Ha'scgiiias,  quibus  cst 
commodum,  ire  iam  tcmjius  cst.  Ollus  cx  aedibus 
elf'ertur'  (‘This  citizen  has  been  given  over  to 
cleath.  His  obsequies  those  who  linil  it  convenient 
may  now  attend.  Ho  is  being  carried  forth  from 
his  dwelling’).  Under  the  supervision  of  the 
designator  and  his  attendant  lictors,  (he  stately 
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funeral-train  takes  form  and  moves : musicians, 
and  perhaps  paid  singers ; daiicers  and  panto- 
mimists,  who  jest  freely,  sometimes  impersonating 
in  humorous  wise  even  the  deceased  ; a succession 
of  cars,  at  times  amounting  to  hundreds  {six 
hundred  at  the  funeral  of  Marcellus),  on  which  sit 
actors  dressed  to  im2Jcrsoiiate  the  long  line  of  the 
dead  man’s  ancestors,  wearing  their  death-masks, 
now  taken  from  the  niches  in  the  alee,  and  accom- 
l^anied  by  lictors,  as  in  life — symbolically  conduct- 
ing the  most  recent  of  the  family  line  to  take  his 
place  with  his  forefathers  in  the  lower  world ; a 
dis^jlay  of  the  dead  man’s  memorials — trophies, 
horses,  dogs,  insignia,  painted  representations  of 
his  exploits — after  the  manner  of  a triumph  ; more 
lictors,  with  down-pointed  fasces,  reminiscent  of 
olden-time  burial  by  night ; and  then,  high  on  a 
funeral  car,  the  dead  himself,  with  face  exposed  to 
the  sky,  or  enclosed  in  a casket  and  represented  by 
a realistic  figure  clad  in  his  clothes  and  death-mask ; 
the  immediate  mourners— sons  with  veiled  heads, 
daughters  bareheaded  with  flowing  hair ; and  finally 
the  general  public,  not  without  demonstration.  On 
both  sides,  as  the  procession  passes,  is  the  Roman 
populace,  pressing  to  the  line,  and  climbing  up 
‘ To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney  tops,’ 
to  witness  what  must  have  been  one  of  the  greatest 
spectacles  of  all  time. 

Arrived  at  the  Forum,  the  great  centre  of  civic 
life,  the  dead  is  carried  to  the  Rostra,  on  which, 
surrounded  by  his  ghostly  ancestry,  he  lies  while 
his  nearest  relative  delivers  over  him  the  laudatio, 
a formal  and  often  extravagant  glorification  of  the 
deceased  and  his  forefathers  which  is  preserved 
among  the  family  archives,  and  whose  uncritical 
use  will  do  so  much  to  falsify  or  distort  Roman 
history.  The  procession  then  forms  again,  resumes 
its  Avay,  and  passes  through  the  city-gate  to  the 
destined  place  of  cremation  or  inhumation  at  one 
of  the  great  mausolea,  such  as  that  of  Augustus,  at 
the  north  end  of  the  Campus  Martins,  or  in  one  of 
the  long  lines  of  lots  which  border  the  high  road. 
Here  the  dead,  with  ornaments,  weapons,  and 
other  possessions  dear  in  life,  together  with  many 
memorials  brought  by  friends  and  relatives,  is 
placed  upon  an  elaborate  pyre,  to  which,  with 
averted  face,  the  nearest  relative  or  friend,  or  some 
civic  dignitary,  applies  the  torch.  As  the  flames 
rise  to  the  summit  of  the  pyre,  perhaps  they  liber- 
ate from  his  lightly  fastened  cage  an  eagle,  which 
soars  aloft — the  symbol  of  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
setting  out  for  its  home  among  the  immortals. 
The  embers  are  quenched  with  water  or  wine,  the 
final  farewell  (another  conclamatio)  is  uttered,  and 
all  return  to  the  city  except  the  immediate  rela- 
tives, who  collect  the  ashes  of  the  departed  in  a 
napkin,  bury  the  os  resectum  (see  below)  to  pre- 
serve the  form  of  earth-burial,  perform  a purifica- 
tory sacrifice,  and  partake  of  the  funeral-meal  in 
the  family  tomb-chapel. 

There  follow  nine  days  of  mourning,  on  one  of 
which  the  now  dry  ashes  are  enclosed  in  an  urn  of 
marble  or  metal,  and  carried  by  a member  of  the 
family,  barefooted  and  ungirdled,  to  their  final 
resting-place  in  the  tomb-chamber.  At  the  end  of 
this  period,  the  sacrum  novendiale,  a feast  to  the 
dead,  is  celebrated  at  the  tomb,  and  a funeral- 
banquet  is  held  at  the  home.  Mourning  continues 
ten  months  for  husbands,  wives,  parents,  adult 
.sons  and  daughters,  eight  months  for  other  adult 
relatives,  and  in  the  case  of  children  for  as  many 
months  as  they  have  years.  Memorial  festivals, 
which  partake  of  the  nature  of  a communion,  are 
celebrated  on  Feb.  13-21,  the  Parentalia,  or  pagan 
All-Souls’  Day  ; again  on  the  birth  or  burial  anni- 
versary ; and  again  at  the  end  of  March  and  May, 
the  Violaria  and  Rosaria,  when  violets  and  roses  are 
profusely  distributed,  lamps  lighted  in  the  tomb- 


chambers,  funeral-banquets  held,  and  offerings  made 
to  the  gods  and  to  the  manes,  or  spirits  of  the  dead. 

Such  a funeral,  though  not  unfamiliar  to  the 
Roman  people,  was  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  The  imjiosing  nature  of  the  whole— the 
splendour  of  its  ai)pointments,  the  dignity  of  the 
l^articipants,  the  imjjressiveness  of  the  stately 
train,  with  its  hundreds  of  impersonated  praetorians 
and  consulars,  traversing  the  principal  thorough- 
fares between  thronging  spectators — may  best  be 
compared  with  the  funerals  of  Italian  royalty  in 
modern  times,  though  the  latter  probably  fall  far 
short  of  the  magnificence  of  the  ancient  cereniony. 

The  funerals  of  middle  and  lower  class  people, 
and  of  most  of  the  upper  class,  were  less  ostenta- 
tious, and  unaccompanied  by  the  laudatio,  the  dis- 
play of  death-masks,  and  the  paraphernalia  of 
wealth.  Children,  citizens  of  the  lowest  class,  and 
slaves  were  carried  to  their  last  rest  without  public 
procession,  and  with  few  formalities. 

Unlike  modern  burial-places,  the  Roman  ceme- 
teries were  not  public  communal  enclosures  set 
apart  by  themselves,  but  were  situated  along  the 
great  highways  that  led  from  the  city-gates,  and 
took  the  form  of  a very  long  and  narrow  series  of 
private  holdings,  whose  front,  occupied  by  imposing 
monuments,  bordered  iinmediately  on  the  road. 
All  streets  leading  from  Rome  had  their  tombs, 
and  the  location  of  sepulchres  along  them  in  the 
country  also,  on  landed  estates,  was  frequent. 
Most  prominent  among  the  highway  cemeteries  at 
Rome  were  the  Via  Flaminia  and  the  Via  Salaria 
on  the  north,  the  Tiburtina  and  the  Praenestina 
on  the  east,  the  Latina  and  the  Appia  on  the 
south,  and  the  Aurelia  on  the  west.  Most  magnifi- 
cent of  all  was  the  Appian  Way,  Regina  Viarum, 
which  still  displays  almost  unbroken  lines  of 
tomb-ruins  from  its  issue  at  the  old  Servian  Porta 
Capena  to  the  Alban  Mount,  fourteen  miles  away. 
Among  its  two  hundred  or  more  larger  monuments, 
displaying  gi'eat  variety  of  architecture  and  orna- 
mentation, are  to  be  seen  most  of  the  types  of  the 
Roman  tomb  ; the  mausoleum,  round,  and  probably 
once  with  conical  summit,  copied  and  named  after 
the  tomb  of  Mausolus,  the  king  of  Icaria,  who  died 
about  351  B.C.  ; the  tumulus,  a conical  mound 
heaped  over  the  body  or  ashes  of  the  dead,  also 
reminiscent  of  Asia ; the  tomb  above  ground  ; the 
tomb  excavated  in  the  tufa  bed  of  the  Campagna ; 
the  combination  of  both,  with  tomb  below  and 
chamber  above  ; the  columbarium,  for  the  reception 
of  the  cremated  dead  of  burial-associations  ; the 
chambers  in  series  called  ‘ catacombs  ’ (g'.'w. ).  Burial 
lots  were  marked  by  boundary  stones,  inscribed 
with  measurements  : e.g.  ‘ in  fronte  p.  xvi.  in  agro 
p.  xxii.’  (‘frontage,  16  ft.,  depith,  22  ft.’).  Threats 
and  curses  were  frequently  added  to  safeguard  the 
area  and  monuments  against  violation  or  profana- 
tion. The  more  pretentious  areas  were  great 
family  burial-places,  where  were  laid  to  rest  all 
the  members  of  a gens,  or  branch  of  a gens, 
including  its  freedmen  and  slaves,  and  sometimes 
even  clients  and  friends.  Such  a burial-place  might 
include  a generous  plot  of  ground,  with  an  area 
before  the  tomb,  a garden  behind,  an  ustrina,  or 
crematory,  cediculw,  or  shrines  with  statues  of  the 
dead,  banquet-room  for  anniversary  use,  pavilion, 
well,  and  custodian’s  quarters.  The  epitaphs, 
incised  upon  slabs  let  into  the  front  of  the  monu- 
ment, or  on  tombstones  at  the  graves  of  indi- 
viduals, or  near  the  remains  inside  the  vault,  are 
characterized  by  great  variety  of  content  and  ex- 
pression. Name,  parentage,  public  offices,  and  an 
accurate  statement  of  the  length  of  life  are  found 
in  most  of  them,  without  dates  of  death  and  birth. 
A type  may  be  seen  in  that  of  Minucia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Fundanus,  whose  death  is  the  subject  of 
Pliny’s  Ep.  v.  16  : 
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‘D.  M.  Minuciae  Marcellae  Fundani  F.  Vix.  A.  XII.,  M.  XI., 
D.  VII.’  (‘To  the  Departed  Spirit  [Dift  Manibus]  of  Minucia 
Marcella,  the  Daughter  of  Fundanus,  who  lived  12  years,  11 
months,  and  7 days’)  (CIL  vi.  16631). 

A portrait-bust  sometimes  accompanied  tlieepitapli, 
and  it  was  nob  infrequent  for  tlie  inscription  to  be 
in  tlie  form  of  an  address  to  the  passer-by  from  the 
mouth  of  the  departed,  as  the  quaint  archaistic 
one  of  Marcus  Cmcilius,  which  lies  by  the  Appian 
Way  (CIL  i.  1006) : 

‘ Hoc  est  factum  monumentum  Maarco  Caicilio. 

Hospes,  gratum  est  quom  apud  meas  restitistei  seedes. 

Bene  rem  geras  et  valeas ; dormias  sine  qura.’ 

(‘This  monument  is  erected  to  Marcus  Caecilius.  Stranger,  it 
gives  me  pleasure  that  you  have  stopped  at  my  resting-place. 
Good  fortune  attend  you,  and  fare  you  well ; may  you  sleep 
without  care.’) 

Such  appeals  as  this  upon  stones,  the  use  of 
portrait-sculpture,  and  the  custom  of  roadside 
burial  illustrate  the  Roman  yearning  for  continued 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  living,  and  an 
instinctive  conviction  as  to  future  existence. 

Among  the  lower  classes,  especially  freedmen 
and  the  labouring  part  of  the  population,  a most 
popular  form  of  tomb  was  the  columbarium,  so 
named  because  of  its  resemblance  to  a dove-cot. 
Long  narrow  vaults  were  either  built  above  ground 
or  excavated  in  the  tufa,  and  in  their  walls  were 
formed  numerous  compact  rows  of  niches,  each  of  a 
size  barely  large  enough  to  receive  an  urn  contain- 
ing the  ashes  of  one  person,  whose  identity  was 
made  known  by  a titulus  upon  a slab  below  the 
urn,  or  on  the  urn  itself,  sometimes  accompanied 
by  a small  portrait-bust.  One  of  these  columbaria 
on  the  Via  Appia,  from  which  three  hundred 
tituli  have  been  preserved,  was  for  the  use  of  the 
freedmen  of  Augustus  and  Livia.  Sueh  tombs 
were  sometimes  given  as  benevolences,  and  some- 
times erected  by  speculators,  but  it  was  more  usual 
for  them  to  be  eonstructed,  or  at  least  managed, 
by  collegia  funeraticia,  co-operative  funeral  asso- 
ciations, which  sold  stock,  assessed  regular  dues, 
and  paid  benefits,  thus  ensuring  their  members 
proper  disposition  after  death.  They  were  ad- 
ministered by  curatores,  who  divided  and  assigned 
the  space  by  lot  to  the  shareholders,  who  might  in 
turn  sell  their  holdings. 

The  lot  of  the  ordinary  slave  and  the  very  poorest 
class  of  citizens  was  less  fortunate.  Outside  the 
line  of  the  Servian  Wall,  where  it  crossed  the 
plateau  of  the  Esquiline,  there  existed,  down  to  the 
time  of  Horace  (when  it  was  covered  with  earth 
and  transformed  into  the  Gardens  of  Maecenas),  a 
great  burial-ground  which  might  be  called  ‘ the 
potter’s  field  ’ of  Rome.  Here,  as  shown  by  exca- 
vations made  from  1872  onwards,  was  an  area  of 
irregular  dimensions  extending  a mile  or  more 
along  the  wall,  from  near  the  present  railway- 
station  on  the  north-east  to  the  Lateran  on  tlie 
south-east,  which  had  served  as  a necropolis  from 
time  immemorial,  and  was  the  burial-ground  to 
which  Horace  made  reference  in  Sat.  i.  viii. 
8-16: 

‘ Hue  prius  angustia  eiecta  cadaveraoellia 
Conservus  vili  portanda  locabat  in  area ; 

Hoc  miaerae  plebi  stabat  commune  aepulchrum, 
Pantolabo  scurrae  Nomentanoque  nepoti. 

Mille  pedes  in  fronte,  trecentoa  cippus  in  agrum 
Hie  dabat,  heredes  monumentum  ne  aequeretur. 

Nunc  licet  Esquiliis  habitare  saluln-ibua,  atque 
Aggere  in  aprico  epatiari,  quo  modo  tristes 
Albia  informem  spectabant  ossibus  agrum’ 

(‘  Hither,  of  yore,  their  fellow-slave  contracted  to  carry  in  their 
cheap  coffins  the  dead  sent  forth  from  their  narrow  dwellings  ; 
here  lay  the  common  sepulchre  of  the  wretched  plebs,  for 
Pantolabua  the  knave,  and  Nomentanus  the  ne’er-do-weel.  A 
thousand  feet  front,  three  hundred  feet  deep  were  the  limits  ; 
the  monument  not  to  follow  the  heirs.  To-day  you  may  dwell 
on  a healthful  Esquiline,  and  take  walks  on  the  sunny  agger, 
where  but  now  your  sad  gaze  rested  upon  a field  ugly  with 
whitening  bones  ’). 

The  reference  in  the  above  lines  to  the  cheap 
coffins,  the  slave  hireling,  the  contrast  between  the 
gloomy  bone-strewn  Esquiline  of  former  days  and 


the  liealthful  gardens  of  the  pu'e.sent,  and  the 
sardonic  allusion  to  the  cippus  a.s  the  one  monument 
of  a whole  city  of  wretched  poor  con.stitute  an 
eloquent  comment  on  the  mortuar}’  destiny  of  the 
lowest  class,  though  to  interpret  literally  the  poel 
mention  of  whitening  bones  seems  unnece.s.«ary. 
Excavation  has  revealed  pit-graves  13  to  16  ft. 
square  and  of  great  depth,  in  which  the  bodies  of 
the  criminal  and  otherwise  unfortunate  were  de- 
posited one  above  the  other,  unburned,  and  with 
little  ceremony. 

Cremation  and  inhumation  existed  .side  by  side 
throughout  the  pagan  period.  The  earliest  ceme- 
teries— the  lowest  stratum  of  that  on  the  E.squiline, 
and  the  necropolis  recently  (1902)  excavated  on 
the  Sacred  Way  near  the  b'orum — contain  both 
cinerary  fims  and  sarcophagi,  the  latter  being 
sometimes  made  of  hollowed  tree-trunks.  The 
later  strata  on  the  Esquiline  also  contain  both. 
The  Cornelian  gens  held  to  earth-burial  untU  Sulla 
chose  cremation  as  a measure  of  safety.  The 
tomb-chambers  of  the  Scipios,  a branch  of  the 
Cornelian  gens,  on  the  Appian  Way  inside  the 
Wall  of  Aurelian,  were  filled  with  sarcophagi  con- 
taining unburned  dead  ; and  in  many  large  tombs 
the  heads  of  families  were  laid  away  in  sarcophagi, 
while  the  cremated  remains  of  their  freedmen  ami 
the  humbler  members  of  the  household  were  de- 
posited about  them  in  the  same  chamber.  In- 
humation, as  the  cheaper  and  more  n.atural  method, 
seems  to  have  been  the  earlier,  basic,  and  popular 
custom  ; even  in  Augustan  times,  when  cremation 
was  as  nearly  universal  as  it  ever  became,  it  was  the 
custom  to  perform  at  least  a symbolical  burial  of 
the  body  by  the  interment  of  a small  ji.art  of  it, 
the  os  rescctum,  usually  a joint  of  the  little  finger. 

The  foregoing  account  of  death  and  burial  has  to 
do  principally  with  the  tst  cent.  A.D.  and  with  the 
city  of  Rome.  Naturally,  there  were  variations  in 
detail  before  and  after  this  period  : e.g.  burial  by 
night  was  the  practice  of  earlier  times,  and  was 
prescribed  again  by  Julian,  on  the  ground  of  incon- 
venience to  urban  business  caused  by  diurnal  rites  ; 
the  cemeteries  of  the  earliest  times  were  less 
distant  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  by  reason  of 
the  lesser  circumference  of  the  primitive  walls, 
each  successive  fortification  carrying  the  line  of 
tombs  farther  out  because  of  the  law  forbidding 
buri.al  within  the  city  limit ; there  was  less  of  both 
display  and  poverty  before  the  rise  of  the  Empire  ; 
sumptuary  laws  governing  funerals  were  known 
from  the  first  centuries  of  the  city ; the  employ- 
ment of  chambers  and  g.alleries  e.xcavated  in  the 
bed  of  the  Canipagna,  long  known  on  a small 
scale,  grew  much  more  general  and  extensive  after 
the  rise  of  Christian  Rome,  developing  into  the 
great  communal  burying-places  called  ‘ catacombs 
cremation  died  out  because  of  its  expensiveness 
and  the  influence  of  belief  in  the  resurrection.  As 
to  other  cities,  practice  there  was  essentially  the 
same  as  at  Rome ; ,and  in  small  towns  in  the 
country  a great  deal  of  conservatism  no  doubt 
obtained,  manifest  in  the  retention  of  customs  long 
after  they  had  gone  out  in  the  capital. 

All  periods  of  the  history  of  Roman  burial,  how- 
ever, are  unified  by  the  belief  in  the  continued 
existence  of  the  de.ad,  and  in  his  ghostly  participa- 
tion in  the  life  of  the  family  and  cominunity,  .and 
by  the  consequent  scrupulous  care  about  proper 
burial,  and  the  maintenance  of  right  relations  with 
the  spirits  of  dead  ancestors.  Tlie  (luick  and  the 
dead  of  ancient  Rome  were  in  a more  than  usu.ally 
intimate  communion. 

LiTEEATiniK. — The  approin-iate  chaptei-a  in  S.  B.  Platner, 
Topograph!/  and  ilonumoiils  of  Ancient  Itome'^,  Boston,  1911 ; 
J.  H.  Middleton,  liemains  of  Ancient  Komc,  I.oiuion,  1S9'J  ; 
J.  M.arqnardt,  Das  Privalleben  der  Kiimer^,  Eoipziur,  ISSG ; 
Darembergr-Saglio,  Diet,  dcs  Ant.  gr.  et  rom.,  Baris, "lS7;! ft'., 
s.v.  ' Kunns,’  GRANT  SlIOWKRMAN. 
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DEATH  AND  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  DEAD 

(Slavic). — The  subject  of  death  and  the  disposal  of 
the  dead,  so  far  as  the  Slavic  peoples  are  con- 
cerned, was  discussed  with  considerable  fullness 
in  the  art.  Aryan  iiELiGiON,  vol.  ii.  p.  11'^  11'.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  primitive  conditions  in 
this  particular  phase  of  human  life,  though  to 
some  extent  overlaid  with  a dressing  of  Christian 
thought  and  practice,  have  been  maintained  most 
faithfully  among  the  peoples  in  question,  and  it 
was  therefore  quite  natural  that  the  writer  of  that 
article  should  begin  with  Slavic  ideas  and  customs, 
so  that,  by  comj)aring  these  with  the  correspond- 
ing phenomena  among  the  linguistically  allied 
races,  viz.  the  Indian,  Iranian,  Greek,  Homan, 
Celtic,  Teutonic,  and  Lithuanian,  he  might  carry 
his  investigation  back  to  the  so-called  Aryan 
period.  There  is  consequently  no  need  to  cover 
the  same  ground  again,  but  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  record  here  such  facts  as  have  emerged, 
or  have  come  to  the  writer’s  knowledge,  since  the 
appearance  of  the  article  referred  to.  We  shall 
arrange  these  fresh  data  under  five  heads. 

I.  Burial  and  burning  of  the  corpse  (cf.  Aryan 
Religion,  vol.  ii.  p.  16  f.). — In  the  early  historical 
period,  as  was  shown  in  the  passage  cited,  both  of 
these  methods  were  in  operation — probably  simul- 
taneously— among  the  Slavs,  and,  as  recent  archseo- 
logical  investigation  shows,  they  prevailed  also  in 
the  pre-historic  age.  With  reference  to  burial, 
there  has  recently  come  to  light  a most  remark- 
able correspondence  between  Middle  Germany  and 
Southern  Russia  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  con- 
structing the  tomb  in  the  form  of  a hut. 

At  Leubingen,  a station  on  the  railway  from 
Erfurt  (Thuringia)  to  Sangerhausen,  and  not  far 
from  Sommerda,  tliere  is  a now  celebrated  sepul- 
chral mound,  which  has  been  excavated  by  Prof. 
Klopfleisch,  a long  misunderstood  pioneer  in  the 
study  of  primitive  history.  Near  Helmsdorf,  again, 
a village  at  no  great  distance  from  Leubingen,  in 
the  so-called  Mannsfeld  Seekreis,  another  mound, 
similar  in  many  respects  to  that  at  Leubingen, 
was  recently  opened  (cf.  P.  Hofer,  in  Jahresschr. 
f.  d.  Vorgesch.  d.  sacks. -thuring.  Lander,  v.  [Halle, 
1906] ; and  H.  Grossler,  ib.  vi.  [1907]).  In  each 
case  the  remains  (which  in  the  mound  at  Leubingen 
lay  upon  a flooring  of  wood,  and  in  that  near 
Helmsdorf  in  a bed-shaped  chest  of  hewn  timber) 
had  been  arched  over  by  an  actual  wooden  hut  of 
excellent  workmanship,  with  a steep  roofing,  the 
planks  of  which  in  the  Leubingen  example  were 
thatched  with  reeds.  The  remains  found  at 
Leubingen  were  those  of  an  elderly  man,  across 
whose  breast  had  been  laid  the  body  of  a girl  some 
ten  years  old,  while  the  Helmsdorf  mound,  to  all 
appearance,  contained  but  a single  body,  in  a 
doubled-up  position.  The  objects  found  beside 
the  dead  in  both  cases — bronze  axes,  dagger-rods 
and  daggers,  small  chisels,  a diorite  hammer,  and 
also  numerous  ornaments  in  gold,  such  as  armlets, 
pins,  spiral  rings  and  bracelets — point  to  the 
Bronze  Age  (c.  1500  B.C.  ?),  and  also  show  that  the 
dead  had  been  persons  of  rank.  In  a dense  layer 
of  ashes  under  the  chest  in  the  Helmsdorf  mound 
were  found  the  skeletons  of  two  men,  who  had 
doubtless  been  given  to  the  dead  as  his  servants. 
But  the  most  interesting  feature  of  either  barrow 
is  unquestionably  the  wooden  hut,  designed  un- 
mistakably to  provide  a house  for  the  dead. 

Now,  although  students  of  pre-historic  times  are 
as  yet  unaware  of  the  fact,  similar,  and,  indeed, 
almost  identical  erections  are  found  in  great  pro- 
fusion in  the  Russian  kurgans,  i.e.  the  sepulchral 
mounds  which  lend  a picturesque  variety  to  the 
monotony  of  the  Steppes  in  the  districts  to  the 
north  of  the  Black  Sea.  These  erections  are  met 
with,  moreover,  not  only  in  the  kurgans  con- 


structed by  the  Scythian  tribes  who  once  domin- 
ated that  region,  but  also  in  those  dating  from  the 
earlier  epochs,  which  in  so  many  respects  still 
require  investigation.  It  will  be  to  the  purpose, 
therefore,  to  give  a relatively  full  description  of  a 
single  specimen  of  the  Soutli-Russian  burial-huts 
— that,  namely,  discovered  in  1903  by  V.  A. 
Gorodzov  in  a kurgan  situated  in  the  Government 
of  Ekaterinoslav,  and  dating,  according  to  its 
discoverer,  from  the  close  of  the  second  millennium 
B.C.  (cf.  liestdfs  of  the  Archaeological  Excavations 
in  the  District  of  Bachmut  in  the  Government  of 
Ekaterinoslav  in  1903  ([Russ.],  Moscow,  1907,  p. 
152  ft'.).  In  the  heart  of  the  kurgan  was  a spacious 
square  cavity,  on  the  floor  of  which  rested  a frame- 
work box  of  thick  oak  boards  — some  kind  of 
coffin.  Between  the  walls  of  the  cavity  and  the 
box,  on  the  east  side,  lay  a red-coloured  jar  and  a 
cow’s  head,  while  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the 
cavity  contained  a cow’s  foot.  Inside  the  box  was 
the  doubled-up  skeleton  of  a woman,  lying  on  its 
left  side,  with  the  head  turned  towards  the  north- 
east, and  the  wrists  under  the  face.  At  the  neck 
of  the  skeleton  were  found  small  fragments  of 
bronze  beads  or  other  ornaments  of  the  kind.  In 
front  of  the  face  stood  an  earthen  vessel ; and 
before  the  breast  were  a number  of  rattles,  which 
had  been  cut  from  the  backbone  of  an  animal. 
The  skeleton  lay  on  chalky  earth,  but  the  skull 
had  a pillow  of  rushes.  The  most  striking  feature 
of  this  burial  vault,  however,  is  the  hut  erected 
over  the  chest.  This  hut  was  supported  by  two 
posts  fixed  in  roundish  holes  at  the  head  and  feet 
of  the  skeleton,  but  outside  the  box  in  which  it 
lay.  The  post  supported  a beam,  which  had 
branches  leaning  against  it  on  either  side,  so  form- 
ing the  sloping  framework  of  the  roof ; the 
branches,  again,  were  covered  with  reeds.  Upon 
the  roof-beam  stood  a number  of  pots  upside  down, 
and  also  a badly-weathered  quern  of  sandstone. 
Above  these  was  a layer  of  ashes,  containing  a 
cow’s  head,  four  cow’s  legs,  a large  pot  with  a 
dimpled  ornamentation  at  its  neck  and  a perfor- 
ated bottom,  incinerated  bones,  and  a whetstone. 

As  bearing  upon  the  primitive  history  of  Russia, 
and  even  of  Europe,  however,  these  discoveries  are 
surpassed  in  importance  by  the  places  for  the 
cremation  of  corpses — perhaps  the  oldest  in  Europe 
— which  have  been  discovered  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Dniester  and  the  Dnieper,  to  the  east  of  the 
Carpathians,  and  at  no  remote  distance  from  the 
localities  above  referred  to.  These  places  for 
cremation  date,  for  the  most  part,  from  a late 
Neolithic  civilization,  which  yields  little  of  im- 
portance, but  in  their  pottery  they  furnish  a new 
factor  in  the  cultural  development  of  Europe, 
extending,  as  it  does,  towards  the  west,  across 
Southern  Russia  and  Bessarabia,  and  to  the  north 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Among  its  character- 
istic products  are  magnificently  painted  vessels, 
with  plastic  decorations  of  bulls^  heads  and  the 
like,  and  numerous  idols,  mainly  representing 
women  and  cattle. 

The  last-mentioned  discoveries  are  due  in  the 
main  to  the  researches  of  Chvojko,  of  Kiev  {Papers 
of  the  Xlth  Archmol.  Congress  at  Kiev  [Russ.],  i. ; 
also  Antiguitis  de  la  region  du  Dniepre  {Collection 
B.  Khanenko,  premifere  livraison,  Kiev,  1899],  and 
[for  Bessarabia]  v.  Stern  (‘The  “ pre-Mycenman ” 
Civilization  in  Southern  Russia,’  in  Papers  of  the 
Xllth  Archceol.  Congress  in  Ekaterinoslav  [Russ.], 
i.),  and  they  have  been  critically  examined  by  E. 
Meyer,  Gesch.  d.  Altertums,  i.*  (Stuttgart,  1909) 
741  ft'.  Birt  we  are  not  yet  in  a position  to  identify 
with  certainty  the  peoples  from  whom  emanated 
the  civilizations  thus  traced  at  Tripolje,  to  the 
south  of  Kiev,  and  at  Petreny,  in  Bessarabia. 

2.  The  funeral  procession  (cf.  art.  Aryan 
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Religion,  vol.  ii.  p.  20). — In  tlie  passage  cited  we 
were  able  to  indicate  that  the  practice  of  bearing 
the  dead  to  the  grave  on  sledges,  even  in  summer, 
once  prevailed  in  certain  parts  of  Russia.  In  an 
exhaustive  work  shortly  referred  to  in  that  passage 
(viz.  ‘Sledge,  Boat,  and  Hor.se  as  Accessories  of 
Burial  Ritual’  [Russ.],  vol.  xvi.  of  the  Moscow 
Drevnosti),  Anu6in  has  conclusively  proved  that 
in  ancient  Russia  the  dead  were  often,  even  in 
summer,  conveyed  to  the  grave  on  sledges,  which, 
however,  might  be  either  driven  or  carried.  The 
former  method  is  illustrated  by  a picture  in  the 
Sylvester  MS  (‘Conveyance  of  the  Remains  of  St. 
Glebu  by  Sledge  to  the  new  Church  ’) ; the  latter 
by  a picture  in  the  Sylvester  MS  of  SS.  Boris  and 
Glebu  (‘Conveyance  of  the  Corpse  of  Prince  St. 
Boris  by  Sledge’).  But,  as  the  use  of  the  sledge 
in  funeral  obsequies  is  also  found,  according  to 
Anu6in,  among  many  Finnish  tribes,  and  as  to 
this  day  the  funeral-sledge  often  supersedes  the 
waggon — even  in  the  finest  season  of  the  year — in 
the  north-east  of  Europe,  it  is  safe  to  conjecture 
that  the  Russians  had  ado])ted  the  jiractice  from 
the  East  European  jieoples  witli  whom  they 
mingled  as  they  spread  towards  the  north-east. 
Traces  of  funeral-sledges  are  likewise  found  in 
Egypt,  while  Lycian  gTave-stones  sometimes  ex- 
hibit houses  resting  upon  sledge-runners  (cf.  R. 
Meringer  [Indogerm.  Forschnngen,  xix.  [1905] 
409). 

3.  The  gifts  to  the  dead  (cf.  art.  Aryan  Re- 
ligion, vol.  ii.  p.  20  11'.). — Just  as  we  read  in  the 
Iliad  (xxiii.  171  f.)  that  the  four-horse  team  of 
Patroclus  was  burned  upon  Ins  funeral-pyre,  in 
Herodotus  (iv.  71  f.)  that  large  numbers  of  horses 
were  buried  with  the  Scythian  kings,  and  in  Tacitus 
(Germ.  27)  ‘ quorundam  [the  Germans]  igni  et  equus 
adicitur  ’ ; so  from  the  Russian  bylins,  or  histories, 
we  learn  that  men  were  interred  with  their  horses, 
and  sometimes  even  upon  horseback.  The  burial 
of  Bogatyrl  Potok  Mikhail  Ivanovi6,  for  example, 
is  thus  described  : 

‘ Theii  they  began  to  dig  a grave  there  ; 

They  hollowed  out  a grave  deep  and  large  : 

A deep  one,  some  twenty  fathoms  wide. 

And  then  was  Potok  Mikhail  Ivanovii, 

With  his  steed  and  harness  of  wa)\ 

Lowered  into  the  deep  grave. 

And  they  covered  it  with  a roofing  of  oak, 

And  strewed  it  with  yellow  sand.’ 

(Anucin,  loc.  cit.). 

4.  The  funeral  feast  (cf.  art.  Aryan  Religion, 
vol.  ii.  p.  20*’) : attentions  paid  to  the  dead  after 
the  funeral  rites  (Ancestor- worship)  (ib.  23  ff.). — 
The  various  facts — and  especially  those  referring 
to  the  White  Russians — set  forth  in  the  paragraphs 
cited  have  meanwhile  been  largely  suiiplemented 
from  various  quarters  of  the  Slavic  world.  This 
fresh  information  is  supplied  by  Matthias  Murko 
in  an  art.  entitled  ‘ Das  Grab  als  Tisch,’  in  Wbrter 
iindSachen:  Kulturhist.  Ztschr.f.  Sin-ach-  u.  Sach- 
forschung,  ed.  R.  Meringer,  etc.,  ii.  1,  Heidelberg, 
1910,  p.  79  IT  The  first  three  chapters  of  this 
most  instructive  essay  deal  respectively  with  the 
following  subjects  : (1)  funeral  repasts  of  the  Slavs 
at  the  burial-place  after  the  interment ; (2)  se])ul- 
chral  meals  of  the  Slavs  at  the  graves  of  individuals  ; 
and  (3)  sepulcliral  meals  on  the  all-souls’-days  and 
at  the  ancestral  feasts  of  the  Slavs,  and  meals  for 
the  dead  among  aliens  in  Russia.  That  Murko  is 
in  this  field  of  inquiry  essentially  at  one  with  the 
present  writer  ai)pears,  e.g.,  from  his  remarks  on 

p.  110  : 

‘For  experts  in  Uiis  stjuiy,  it  will  not  be  necessary  that  I 
should  emphasize  tlic  fact  that  so  many  customs  and  festivals 
still  in  vogue  recall  those  of  the  Greeks  and  the  .Uomans,  and 
even  surpass  the  latter  in  remoteness  of  origin,  so  that  we  must 
look  for  their  parallels  among  primitive  peoples.  I shall  merely 
state  that  the  original  purport  of  the  practice  of  eating  and 
drinking  at  the  grave  can  still  he  clearly  recognized : the 
deceased  still  takes  part  in  the  meal ; the  mourners  leave  a 
place  vacant  for  him  at  the  gravc-tahic  ; they  expressly  invito 


him ; they  eat  with  delight  of  his  favourite  dishes ; they  give 
him  wine  and  honey  to  drink  ; they  pour  wine  and  water  upon 
the  head  of  his  CTave ; and  beside  or  upon  the  grave  they  set 
food  for  the  dead,’  etc. 

5.  In  the  article  referred  to,  however,  Murko 
carries  his  investigation  considerably  further,  as  in 
subsequent  chapters  he  sketches  the  process  b}' 
which  the  relics  of  ancient  ancestor-worship  have 
in  the  Eastern  Church  become  intermingled  with 
the  primitive  worship  of  the  dead  among  the  Slav.- 
(‘ worship  of  heroes  and  its  transference  to  the 
Christian  martyrs’).  The  details  of  the  process 
are  given  in  the  following  chapters : (4)  the  early 
Christian  Agapse  and  the  meals  connected  there- 
with ; (5)  the  survival  in  the  Slav  languages  of  Gr. 
Tiiiire\a.  and  other  foreign  words  connected  with 
the  cult  of  the  dead  (cf.  art.  Aryan  Religion, 
vol.  ii.  p.  27“,  regarding  Russ.  Icanunu  = Gr. 
Kavthv) ; (6)  Romano  - Greek  influence  upon  the 
spring  festivals  for  the  dead  among  the  Slavs 
(0.  Slav,  rusalija,  Serv.  {d)ruziicdo,  Rus.s.  radii- 
nica  ; cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  23'’ and  25") ; Murko’s  derivation 
of  Russ,  rudunica,  from  Gr.  fioduvia'  6 rwr  fjoSur 
Xei/utir  of  Suidas,  is  original  and  convincing,  so 
that  its  meiiniii"  is  the  same  as  that  of  EiKniia, 
the  spring  festival  forthedead);  (7)Lat.  silv'irnhtm, 
silicern{i)us  (cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  28“ ; Murko  thinks  that 
this  word  denotes  the  feast  held  upon  the  silices, 
i.e.  the  rubble  of  the  grave). 

Literature.— This  is  sutticiently  indicated  in  the  art.  and  in 
Aryan  Religion.  Q.  SCIIRADER. 

DEATH  AND  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  DEAD 

(Tibetan).. — In  Tibet,  death  is  regarded  as  the 
work  of  the  death-demon,  who  has  accordingly  to 
be  exorcized  from  the  house  and  locality.  The 
ceremonies  at  death  and  the  methods  of  disposal  of 
the  body  are  almost  entirely  of  a pre-Buddhist ic 
or  Bon  character,  although  now  conducted  for  the 
most  part  by  orthodox  Buddhist  priests. 

The  Tibetans  believe  that  the  soul  lives  after 
the  death  of  the  body,  but  the  future  life  desired 
by  the  people  is  not  the  Buddhistic  one  of  a higher 
earthly  re-birth  or  the  arhat-ship  of  A''irrdiia  or 
Buddhahood.  They  desire  the  new  life  to  be  in  an 
everlasting  paradise,  which  is  now  identified  with 
the  Western  Paradise  of  Buddha  Amitiibha  of  the 
later  Indian  Buddhists.  The  object  of  the  death- 
ritual,  therefore,  is,  firstly,  to  secure  the  due 
passage  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased  to  this  paradise, 
and,  secondly,  to  safeguard  the  earthly  survivors 
against  harm  from  the  death-demon,  as  well  as 
from  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  in  the  event  of  its 
failing  to  reach  paradise  and  so  becoming  a malig- 
nant ghost. 

Formerly,  so  late  as  the  8th  cent.  .\.D.,  human 
sacrifices  Avere  made  on  the  death  of  kings  and 
nobles.  Five  or  six  chosen  friends  from  amongst 
their  oHicers  wore  styled  ‘ comrades,’  and  killed 
themselves  on  the  death  of  their  master,  so  as  to 
accomjiany  him  to  ]iaradise,  and  their  bodies  Avere 
buried  alongside  of  his.  The  crests  of  the  hills 
Avere  croAvned  by  such  seimlchral  mounds,  as  in 
China  and  amongst  the  Turkic  tribes.  Beside  the 
body  Avere  buried  the  clothes  and  valuables  of  the 
deceased,  his  boAV,  SAVord,  and  other  Aveapons,  and 
his  favourite  horse ; and  a tumulus  of  earth  Avas 
throAvn  up  over  all.  Animal-sacrifice  seems  also 
to  have  been  practised,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
dough  eiligio.s  of  animals  Avhich  are  oll'ercd  as  part 
of  the  sacrificial  rite  by  the  hamls  of  Bmhlhist 
monks,  Avho  noAV  ))orform  the  po]nilar  death-rites, 
and  by  their  religion  are  prohibited  from  taking  life 
(L.  A.  Waddell,  Buddhitm  of  Tibet , p.  518  f.). 

I.  Extraction  of  the  soul. — On  the  physical  death 
of  a person,  Tibetans  believe  that  tlio  sinrit  does 
not  depart  fortliAvith,  but  continues  to  linger  Avit  bin 
the  corpse  for  a varying  iieriod,  Avhich  may  extend 
to  four  days,  after  the  cessation  of  the  heart  and 
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breath.  In  order  to  secure  the  release  of  the  spirit 
in  tliat  direction  in  which  it  has  the  greatest  chance 
of  reaching  paradise,  the  services  of  an  expert  priest 
are  necessary. 

After  a death  occurs,  no  layman  is  allowed  to 
touch  the  body.  A white  cloth  is  thrown  over 
the  face  of  the  corpse,  and  a priest  is  sent  for  to 
extract  the  soul  in  the  orthodox  manner.  This 
priest  is  one  of  the  higher  monks,  and  bears  the 
title  of  ‘The  Mover  or  Shifter’ (’p’o-6o).  On  his 
arrival  in  the  death-chamber,  all  relatives  and  others 
are  excluded,  and  the  priest,  closing  the  doors  and 
windows,  sits  near  the  head  of  the  corpse  and  chants 
the  directions  for  the  soul  to  find  its  way  to  the 
Western  Paradise.  After  exhorting  the  soul  to 
quit  the  body  and  give  up  its  attachment  to  earthly 
property,  the  priest  seizes  with  his  forefinger  and 
thumb  a few  hairs  on  the  crown  of  the  corpse,  and, 
jerking  these  forcibly,  is  supposed  thereby  to  make 
way  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased  through  the  pores 
of  the  roots  of  these  hairs,  as  though  actual  perfora- 
tion of  the  skull  had  been  effected.  If,  in  the 
process,  blood  oozes  from  the  nostrils,  it  is  an 
auspicious  sign.  The  soul  is  then  directed  to  avoid 
the  dangers  which  beset  the  road  to  paradise,  and 
is  bidden  God-speed.  This  ceremony  lasts  about  an 
hour.  When,  through  accident  or  otherwise,  the 
body  is  not  forthcoming  and  the  fourth  day  is 
expiring,  this  rite  is  performed  in  absentia  by  the 

riest  conjuring  it  up  in  spirit  whilst  seated  in 

eep  meditation. 

2.  Handling  the  corpse.— All  persons  are  tabued 
from  touching  a corpse  (ro)  excejit  those  who  belong 
to  the  father’s  family  or  those  indicated  by  the 
astrologer-priest,  who  casts  a horoscope  for  the 
purpose.  This  document  also  prescribes  the  most 
auspicious  date  for  the  funeral  and  the  mode  and 
place  of  disposal  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  worship 
to  be  performed  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased  and 
for  the  welfare  of  the  surviving  relatives. 

The  persons  who  may  ordinarily  handle  a corpse 
must  be  children  by  the  same  father  as  deceased 
(p’ as-spun),  though  in  Lhasa  and  large  towns  with 
many  strangers  the  professional  scavengers  may  do 
this  work.  In  rural  communities,  when  a man  has  no 
paternal  relatives  of  his  own,  he  procures  admission 
into  the  family  of  a friend  for  such  funeral  purposes 
as  official  mourner  by  giving  a dinner  to  announce 
the  fact.  The  persons  so  authorized  then  approach 
the  body  with  ropes,  and,  doubling  it  up  into  a 
crouching  attitude,  tie  it  in  this  posture,  with  the 
face  between  the  knees  and  the  hands  under  the 
legs.  If  rigor  mortis  be  present,  bones  may  be 
broken  during  the  process.  The  attitude  of  the 
body  resembles  that  found  in  some  of  the  early 
sepultures,  and  is  probably  a survival  of  the 
pre-historic  period.  It  ensures  portability  of  the 
corpse. 

When  tied  up  in  the  proper  attitude,  the  body  is 
covered  with  some  of  the  clothes  of  the  deceased,  put 
inside  a sack  made  of  hide,  tent-cloth,  or  blanket, 
and  removed  from  the  room  to  the  chapel  of  the 
house  (where  there  is  one)  as  a mortuary,  and 
placed  in  a corner  there.  A sheet  or  curtain  is 
stretched  in  front  of  the  sack  as  a screen,  and  all 
laymen  retire.  Where  the  body  has  to  be  kept  a 
long  time  for  climatic  or  other  reasons,  it  may  be 
slung  up  to  the  rafters. 

3.  Pre-funeral  rites. — Priests  remain  in  relays 
day  and  night  chanting  services  near  the  corpse 
until  it  is  removed.  The  head  priest  sits  near  the 
screen,  Avith  his  back  to  the  corpse  ; the  otlier 
priests  face  him,  and  all  read  extracts  from  the 
iluddhist  scriptures,  often  from  different  books  at 
the  same  time  ; and  they  keep  alight  lamps  (from 
.5  to  108,  according  to  the  means  of  the  deceased). 
The  relatives  sit  in  another  room,  and  offer  food 
and  drink  to  the  deceased.  His  boAvl  is  kept  filled 


with  tea  or  beer,  and  he  is  offered  a share  of  what- 
ever food  is  going ; and  such  drink  and  food  as  are 
ofliered  are  afterwards  thrown  away,  as  it  is  believed 
that  their  essence  has  been  abstracted  by  the  soul  of 
the  departed.  Feeding  the  manes  is  also  found  in 
the  Indian  Buddhist  practice  of  avalambana,  based 
upon  the  Brahmanical  rite  of  ir&ddha. 

Before  the  funeral  the  guests,  after  libations, 
partake  in  solemn  silence  of  cake  and  wine  within 
the  house  in  which  the  corpse  is  lying ; but,  after 
the  latter  is  removed,  no  one  will  eat  or  drink  in 
that  house  for  a month. 

4.  Funeral  procession.— This  occurs  on  the 
auspicious  day  and  hour  fixed  for  it  by  the  astrolo- 
ger. The  relatives  and  guests  bow  to  the  corpse, 
which  is  then  lifted  by  the  official  mourners,  put 
on  the  chief  mourner’s  back,  and  carried  to  the 
door,  where  it  is  placed  in  a square  box  or  coffin 
(ro-rg’am)  provided  by  the  monastery  Avhich  is 
conducting  the  funeral,  and  the  box  is  carried 
thence  by  the  official  mourners  to  the  cemetery 
or  cremation  ground.  If  the  chief  mourner  is  a 
woman,  she  does  not  accompany  the  funeral,  but, 
after  Avalking  thrice  round  the  coffin  and  prostrat- 
ing herself  thrice,  is  conducted  back  to  the  house. 

In  front  of  the  procession  go  the  priests,  chanting 
Sanskrit  spells  or  mantras  extracted  from  the  later 
Indian  Buddhist  scriptures,  and  blowing  horns,  or 
beating  drums,  or  ringing  handbells  ; then  follow 
the  relatives  and  friends,  and  last  of  all  comes  the 
coffin.  This  is  led  by  the  chief  priest  by  means  of 
a long  scarf,  one  end  of  which  is  attached  to  the 
coffin ; the  other  end  he  holds  in  his  left  hand, 
Avhilst  with  his  right  he  beats  a skull  drum  as  he 
walks.  This  scarf  probably  represents  the  ‘ soul’s 
banner  ’ {hurin-fan),  which  is  carried  before  the 
coffin  by  the  Chinese. 

The  spot  or  cemetery  to  which  the  body  is  carried 
is  usually  a solitary  rock  on  a Avild  hilltop,  and 
is  believed  to  be  haunted  by  evil  spirits.  In  Lhasa 
the  ordinary  cemetery  (dur-k’ rod)  is  within  the 
city.  The  corpse  must  not  be  set  doAvn  anyAvhere 
en  route,  otherAvise  the  final  ceremony  would  have 
to  be  performed  at  that  place. 

5.  Disposal  of  the  body.— The  particular  mode 
in  Avhich  the  body  is  to  be  disposed  of  is  prescribed 
by  the  astrologer-lama.  Of  the  various  modes, 
one  only,  namely  cremation,  presents  Buddhistic 
features.  The  methods  may  be  said  to  be  five  in 
number ; 

1.  Consumption  of  flesh  by  animals  and  burial  of 
bones. — This,  the  so-called  ‘terrestrial  method,’ is 
the  commonest  and  obviously  the  most  ancient. 
It  was  a custom  of  the  ancient  Scythians  known 
to  Herodotus  ; and  its  practice  by  the  Parsis  at  the 
present  day  may  also  be  derived  from  such  a 
source  or  from  the  Turkic  tribes.  There  seems  no 
reason  to  ascribe  it,  as  has  been  conjectured,  to  the 
mfluence  of  those  Jataka  tales  Avhich  relate  that 
Sakyamuni  in  former  births  offered  his  body  to 
feed  famished  tigers  and  other  animals.  Such  a 
practice  of  disposal  of  the  dead  is  not  recorded  in 
Indian  Buddhism,  and  its  present-day_  practice  in 
Siam  and  Korea,  as  well  as  in  Tibet,  is  obviously 
a survival  of  the  ancient  Scythic  and  Mongolian 
custom. 

At  the  cemetery  the  body  is  placed  face  doAvn- 
Avards  on  the  rock  or  slab  of  stone,  divested  of  its 
clothes,  and  tied  to  a stake.  The  priest,  chanting 
mantras,  scores  it  Avith  a large  knife,  and  the 
corpse-cutters  slice  off  the  flesh  and  throw  it  to  the 
vultures  and  other  animals  of  prey  which  frequent 
these  cemeteries.  In  Lhasa  dogs  and  even  pigs 
assist  in  devouring  the  corpses.^  As,  hoAvever, 
vultures  are  esteemed  more  auspicious,  the  attend- 
ants for  a small  sum  engage  to  keep  off  the  other 
less  desirable  beasts  of  prey.  The_  rapidity  Avith 
which  the  body  is  devoured  is  considered  of  good 
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omen,  ami  the  skull  of  such  a corpse  is  prized  as  an 
auspicious  libation-howl. 

The  bones  of  the  stripped  and  dismembered  body 
are  then  buried,  and,  if  the  person  be  wealthy,  a 
mound  or  tower  is  erected  over  them. 

2.  Total  consumption  of  flesh  and  hones  hij 
animals. — This,  the  so-called  ‘celestial  method,’  is 
much  less  common,  though  not  infrequent  with  the 
richer  classes.  Tlie  bones,  stripped  of  their  llesh 
as  above,  are  not  buried,  but  pounded  and  mixed 
with  meal,  and  given  to  dogs  and  vultures  to 
consume. 

3.  Throwing  into  rivers  or  at  waste  places. — This, 
the  most  ignoble  method,  is  the  fate  of  tlie  poorest, 
as  burying  entails  considerable  expense.  The  body 
is  dragged  by  a rope  like  a dead  beast.  In  tliis 
way  are  also  disposed  the  bodies  of  criminals,  those 
killed  by  accident,  lepers,  and  sometimes  barren 
women.  The  skulls  of  enemies  slain  in  battle  are 
deemed  auspicious  for  drinking-goblets. 

4.  Cremation. — This  mode  of  disposal  of  a quasi- 
Buddhistic  kind  is  reserved  in  Tibet  for  the  bodies 
of  the  higher  lamas,  though,  in  those  districts 
where  wood  fuel  is  jnore  available,  it  is  also  used 
for  the  laity. 

The  body  is  placed  on  the  pyre,  seated  erect  in 
a devotional  attitude,  cross-legged  like  Buddha’s 
image.  The  soles  of  the  feet  are  turned  upwards, 
the  right  hand  with  palm  upwards  resting  on  the 
flexed  thigh,  and  the  left  hand  is  raised  in  front  of 
the  shoulder  in  the  ‘blessing’  attitude.  In  the 
case  of  the  laity,  the  face  seems  usually  to  be 
placed  downwards.  When  the  wood  is  lighted, 
melted  butter  is  poured  over  the  body,  and,  when 
the  first  limb  or  bone  drops  from  the  body  after  a 
few  hours,  the  funeral  ends,  though  some  of  the 
relatives  remain  till  the  cremation  is  over.  The 
body  is  seldom  completely  reduced  to  ashes.  The 
ashes  and  unconsumed  relics  are  removed  by  the 
priests  to  the  house  of  the  deceased,  and  there 
pounded  and  mixed  with  clay  to  form  in  a mould 
miniature  votive  chnitya  medallions  called  ts’a-ts'a, 
the  dharma  iarira  relics  of  Indian  Buddhists. 
These  are  placed  in  the  niches  of  the  funereal 
towers  known  as  chortens,  or,  if  the  deceased  be 
rich,  a special  tower  may  be  erected  over  them  (see 
art.  Chorten). 

5.  Preserving  the  entire  body  by  embalming. — 
This  mode  seems  to  be  restricted  to  the  sovereign 
Grand  Lamas  of  Lhasa  and  Tashilhunpo.  The 
body  is  embalmed  by  salting,  and,  clad  in  the  robes 
of  the  deceased  and  surrounded  by  his  personal 
implements  of  worship,  is  placed,  in  the  attitude 
of  a seated  Buddha,  within  a gilded  copper  sarco- 
phagus in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  palace  ; it  is 
then  worshipped  as  a divinity.  Before  it,  on  an 
altar,  food  and  water  are  ofiered,  and  lights  are  kept 
burning.  Eventually  it  is  enclosed  in  a great 
gilded  chorten,  surmounted  by  a gilt  dome,  and 
becomes  one  of  the  recognized  objects  of  worship  to 
pilgrims. 

With  the  dis25osal  of  the  body,  the  relatives  and 
guests  disperse,  after  a feast  given  in  the  ojieu  air. 

6.  Post-funeral  obsequies. — The  funeral  does  not 
end  the  ceremonies.  The  soul  of  the  deceased  is 
not  effectively  disposed  of  until  forty-nine  days 
after  the  death,  and  the  death-demon  is  also  to  t)e 
expelled  from  the  locality.  This  latter  exorcism  is 
an  indigenous  Bon  rite,  and  must  be  performed 
within  two  days  after  the  funeral.  It  is  termed 
the  ‘ Turning  away  of  the  face  of  the  Devouring 
Devil  (Za-’dre).'  The  demon  is  represented  as  of 
human  form,  riding  upon  a tiger  ; and,  in  laying 
the  evil  sjjirits,  ligures  of  animals  moulded  in 
dough  are  used  in  the  sacrifice.  Eor  the  final  dis- 
jiosal  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  further  jmestly 
services  are  required  weekly  until  forty-nine  days 
after  death.  During  this  ijcriod  [i.e.  7x7  days) 


the  soul  is  believed  to  remain  in  a purgatory  or 
intermediate  stage  {bar-do)  between  death  and 
regeneration,  and  is  assisted  onwards  by  the  prayers 
of  the  priests.  For  this  a lay  effigy  of  the  deceased 
is  made  in  the  house,  on  the  day  on  which  the 
corjjse  was  removed,  by  dressing  ujj  a bench  or 
box  M'ith  the  clothes  of  the  deceased,  and  for  a face 
a paper  mask  is  inserted  bearing  a print  of  a dead 
Tibetan.  On  the  forty-ninth  day  this  sendee  is 
completed,  the  papier  mask  burned,  and  the  clothes 
given  away.  The  priests  receive  as  pre.sents  some 
valuable  articles  from  the  piroiiertyof  the  deceased, 
and  a feast  concludes  the  ceremony. 

Mourning  is  practised  chiefly  for  young  i)eople  ; 
the  old  are  less  lamented.  The  full  term  of  mourn- 
ing is  about  a year,  but  three  or  four  months  is 
more  usual.  During  this  time  no  coloured  clothes 
are  worn,  nor  is  the  face  washed  or  the  hair  combed  ; 
men  may  shave  their  heads,  and  women  leave  off 
their  jewellery  and  rosaries.  For  Grand  Lamas 
the  general  mourning  of  the  people  lasts  from  a 
week  to  a month. 

All  the  places  wliere  bodies  are  buried  or  other- 
wise di.siiosed  of  are  esteemed  sacred. 

Litbraturb. — S.  W.  Bushell,  JliAS,  IssU,  pp.  ■(43,  5J1,  ..J7  ; 
C.  F.  Kijppen,  Lamaische  llierarchie,  Rerlin,  is>9,  p.  333  ; H. 
Ramsay,  IVealem  Tibet,  Lahore,  1890,  p.  49  f. ; W.  W.  Rock- 
hill,  Ethnology  of  Tibet,  Washington,  1895,  j'p.  727,  etc., 

189i,  pp.  233,  etc..  Land  of  the  Lamas,  London,  is  U,  pp.  287, 
etc. ; L.  A.  Waddell,  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  do.  1895,  pp.  488,  etc., 
Lhasa  and  its  Mysteries,  do.  1905,  pp.  233,  392  (.,  422. 

L.  A.  Waddell. 

DEATH  OF  THE  GODS.— See  Deicide. 

DEBAUCHERY  (French  ffc6a«c/icr  [(/c,  ‘from,’ 
and  old  Fr.  bauche,  ' a course,’  ‘ a row  ’],  ‘ to  lead 
from  the  straight  course’;  hence  ‘ seduction  from 
duty,’  ‘excessive  intemperance,’  ‘habitual  lewd- 
ness’).— Although  individuals  who  habitually  in- 
dulge in  reckless  dissipation  are  justly  regarded  as 
defective  in  ordinary  self-control,  anil  although  it 
might  be  shown  on  incontestable  evidence  that  no 
inconsiderable  iiroportion  of  such  persons  are  insane 
or  mentally  defective,  it  would  still  be  preferable 
to  approach  this  subject  from  the  stamljioint  of 
normal  psychology  in  order  to  trace  the  nature  of 
the  impulse  which  impels  men  in  the  direction  of 
excessive  intemperance  and  lewdness.  To  do  this 
successfully  we  must  take  into  consideration  the 
habits  ana  inoclivities  of  primitive  men.  Un- 
civilized peoples  manifest  an  intense  love  of  excite- 
ment, particularly  in  connexion  with  their  social 
and  religious  gatherings.  -411  the  writings  of 
travellers  referring  to  the  domestic  and  social  life 
of  savages  are  unanimous  as  to  the  fact  that  every 
event  out  of  the  daily  routine  which  causes 
lieople  to  assemble  together  is  likely  to  become  an 
occasion  for  into.xication.  Birth  alone  is  perhaps 
less  associated  with  this  form  of  enjoyment ; 
marriages  and  deaths  are  certainly  a very  common 
excuse  for  it,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  we  still 
retain  survivals  of  these  customs  even  in  Western 
Europe.  A culmination  in  intense  excitement 
without  the  aid  of  intoxicants  is  frequent  in  their 
social  gatherings.  Featherman  (Social  Hist,  of  Paces 
of  Mankind,  1881-91,  iii.  341)  gives  many  e.xamples, 
from  which  the  following  may  be  selected  : 

‘ They  arranged  themselves  in  “rronps,  nnd  at  a given  signal 
each  group  began  to  sing  .at  first  in  a low  tone  of  voice,  wiiich 
became  louder  and  terminated  in  dreadful  yells  and  bideons 
howls.  The  jumping  was  so  violent  and  their  eft'orts  were  so 
furious  that  some  of  them  fell  senseless  to  the  ground.  Three 
or  four  players  or  sorcerers  stood  in  the  centre,  shook  their 
tiamarak,  and  blew  tobacco  smoke  from  a cane  pipe  upon  the 
dancers.’ 

Mrs.  Frcnch-Sheldon  (JAl  xxi.  [1891]  307), 
speaking  of  the  natives  of  East  /Vfrica,  says  : 

‘ At  some  of  their  festix  ats  this  daiu'ing  is  carriial  to  such  an 
extent  that  1 have  seen  a young  fellow's  muscles  uuiv  er  from 
bead  to  foot,  and  bis  jaws  tremble  willnmt  any  apparent  ability 
on  his  part  to  control  them,  mdil,  foaming  lit  the  mouth  anil 
with  his  oyes  rolling,  he  falls  iu  a paroxysin  upon  Uic  ground. 
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to  be  carried  off  by  hia  companions.  This  method  of  seeking 
artificial  physical  excitement  bears  a singular  resemblance  to 
the  dances  of  other  nations  outside  of  Africa.’ 

Not  only  are  the  reunions  of  savage  peoples 
characterized  by  intoxication  and  induced  physical 
and  mental  excitement,  but  their  religious  cere- 
monies owe  attraction  largely  to  the  induced 
mental  fervour  of  the  ministrants  and  audience. 
Partridge  (AJPs,  Apr.  1900,  p.  363)  goes  so  far  as 
to  hold  that  intoxication  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant parts  of  the  religious  and  social  life  of  primi- 
tive man.  He  says  : 

‘ The  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  arose  in  connexion  with  the 
religious  social  life  in  the  effort  to  heighten  the  religious  self- 
consciousness.  Its  use  for  these  purposes  among  primitive 
people  is  widespread  and  almost  universal.’ 

Among  some  tribes  in  the  Philippine  Islands  the 
shaman  (usually  a woman)  works  herself  up  into 
frenzies  of  nervous  excitement  by  means  of  con- 
tortions and  copious  draughts  of  fermented  liquor. 
Feasting  and  revelling  follow,  until  ofttimes  at  her 
ceremonies  all  present  become  intoxicated,  and  fall 
into  an  unconscious  state  (cf.  Tylor,  Prim.  Cult.^  ii. 
134  ff. ).  Similar  practices  are  universally  prevalent 
at  the  present  day  among  the  Persian  dervishes, 
who  produce  in  themselves  states  of  exaltation  and 
hallucination  by  means  of  opium  and  hashish.  A 
similar  condition  is  induced  by  the  Peruvian  priests 
by  means  of  a drug  known  as  ‘tonca’  {ih.  416 ft'.). 
The  reunions  of  savage  and  barbarous  peoples  are 
characterized  not  only  by  intoxication,  hut  also, 
frequently,  by  sexual  orgies  of  a revolting  charac- 
ter. Bancroft  {Native  Races,  i.  551)  says  (quoting 
Kendall) : 

‘ Once  a year  the  Keres  have  a great  feast,  prepared  for  three 
successive  days,  which  time  is  spent  in  eating,  drinking,  and 
dancing.  ...  To  this  cave,  after  dark,  repair  grown  persons  of 
every  age  and  sex,  who  pass  the  night  in  indulgences  of  the 
most  gross  and  sensual  description.’ 

“Writing  of  the  Mosquitos,  the  same  author 
(p.  735)  states : 

‘ Occasionally  surrounding  villagers  are  invited,  and  a drink- 
ing-bout is  held,  first  in  one  house  and  then  in  another,  until  the 
climax  is  reached  in  a debauch  by  both  sexes  of  the  most  revolt- 
ing character.* 

The  ravenous  appetite  of  certain  savages  justifies 
the  accusation  of  gluttony  which  has  been  ascribed 
to  them  by  various  authors.  The  enormous 
development  of  the  jaw  muscles,  as  well  as  the 
protuberance  of  the  alimentary  system,  is  a suffi- 
cient indication  of  their  propensity  for  swallowing 
enormous  quantities  of  food  when  opportunity 
offers.  A Yakut  child,  according  to  Cochrane, 
devoured  at  a sitting  three  candles,  several  pounds 
of  sour  frozen  butter,  and  a large  piece  of  yellow 
soap,  while  an  adult  of  the  same  tribe  devoured 
forty  pounds  of  meat  in  a day.  Wrangle  says 
each  of  the  Yakuts  ate  in  a day  six  times  as  many 
fish  as  he  could.  The  Comanches,  according  to 
Schoolcraft,  eat  voraciously  after  long  abstinence, 
and  without  any  apparent  inconvenience  (quoted 
from  Spencer’s  Sociology,  i.  45).  That  debauches 
are  restricted  solely  through  the  want  of  oppor- 
tunities for  prolonging  and  repeating  them  is  only 
too  apparent  from  the  histories  of  those  savage  or 
barbarous  tribes  which  have  been  brought  into  close 
and  constant  contact  with  the  more  unscrupulous 
representatives  of  civilization.  So  long  as  alcohol 
and  pleasurable  excitement  were  obtainable,  no 
price  was  grudged  for  them  until,  as  a consequence 
of  reckless  self-abandonment,  the  wretched  hedon- 
ists stood  stripped  of  their  possessions,  and  in- 
capable of  resuming  their  previous  methods  of  life. 
Tlie  unfitness  of  savages,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, for  regular  or  sustained  employment  of 
any  kind  is  one  of  tlieir  most  marked  character- 
istics. It  miglit  be  objected  that  such  a general- 
ization is  too  sweeping,  and,  moreover,  that  war 
and  tlie  clia.se  are  the  only  careers  open  to  primitive 
man.  It  may  be  admitted  that  many  members  of 
the  so-called  inferior  races  have  shown  exceptional 


aptitude  for  commerce,  agriculture,  and  indusstry 
of  various  kinds ; but  the  history  of  the  emanci- 
pated Negroes  and  of  the  native  Indians  in  the 
Reserve  Territories  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  inadaptability  of  these  races,  as  a 
whole,  for  the  role  of  civilization  in  which  sustained 
and  regular  labour  is  the  active  and  most  important 
element.  In  these  races  labour  is  fitful  and  dis- 
tasteful, and  alternates  with  long  spells  of  inactivity 
and  unproductiveness. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  is  evident  that 
among  the  members  of  uncivilized  communities 
certain  anti-social  defects  which  are  hostile  to  the 
progress  of  civilization  are  extremely  prevalent. 
These  defects  may  be  summed  up  as  : (1)  a craving 
for  intense  mental  states,  which  is  most  easily 
gratified  by  induced  excitement,  by  alcohol  or 
other  drugs,  by  sexual  excitement,  or  by  the 
appetite  for  food  ; (2)  an  inabOity  or,  at  any  rate, 
a strong  disinclination  for  sustained  mental  or 
physical  exertion.  The  representative  anti-social 
elements  in  a modern  civilized  community  may  be 
regarded  as  the  legitimate  survivals  of  uncivilized 
ancestors.  They  all  manifest  the  same  strong 
craving  for  intenser  mental  states,  which  can  be 
fully  gratified  only  by  the  grosser  forms  of  dissipa- 
tion, while  they  also  exhibit  the  natural  disincli- 
nation for  sustained  and  productive  labour.  The 
prostitute,  the  gambler,  the  drunkard,  the  criminal, 
and  the  loafer  have  this  in  common,  that  they 
desire  the  grosser  forms  of  excitement,  that  they 
are  prodigM  of  their  means,  and  unproductive  in 
their  methods  of  supplying  their  wants. 

The  view  which  regards  the  pronounced  anti- 
social members  of  a community  as  the  survivals 
of  a period  when  the  race  as  a whole  was  com- 
paratively primitive  in  its  social  development  is 
the  only  scientific  one,  and  displaces  to  a large 
extent  the  older  views  of  deliberate  sinning  and 
moral  responsibility  ; for  a little  consideration  will 
enable  us  to  see  that  a person  who  is  constitution- 
ally a-moral  cannot  be  also  at  the  same  time  im- 
moral. Such  a statement  must  not  be  taken  to 
imply  a disbelief  in  individual  moral  responsibility, 
for  it  must  he  recognized  that  persistent  immoral 
conduct  may  depend  upon  opportunity  and  the 
absence,  for  any  reason,  of  public  opinion.  It 
follows  that  a person  who  is  able  to  control  his 
conduct  under  the  influence  of  any  ordinary  de- 
terrent must  he,  more  or  less,  responsible  for  his 
conduct  in  the  absence  of  these  deterrents.  In  the 
development  of  society,  as  of  the  individual,  there 
are  two  factors — environment  and  evolution.  The 
environment  is  never  constant  but  is  always 
changing,  while  the  development  of  a society 
depends  upon  the  development  of  its  units,  subject 
to  the  influence  of  the  environment.  Physically 
as  well  as  mentally,  the  individual  must  he  in 
harmony  with  his  surroundings  or  he  cannot  exist. 
In  every  established  race  of  living  beings  the 
majority  of  the  individuals  present  an  average 
mean  of  certain  qualities  the  possession  of  which 
entitles  them  to  be  regarded  as  normal  repre- 
sentatives of  their  race ; but  there  is  in  every 
such  race  a large  minority  of  individuals  who  vary 
to  a greater  or  less  extent  from  this  mean  of  any 
given  quality.  Some  of  them  possess  the  quality 
in  excess  of  the  mean,  others  in  defect.  The 
majority  of  the  members  of  a civilized  community 
subordinate  their  desires  for  the  grosser  pleasures 
to  the  duty  of  sustained  eftbrt  and  the  dictates  of 
mor.ality.  Through  a long  process  of  natural  selec- 
tion this  standard  has  been  attained  ; but,  just  as  a 
race  of  men  present  marked  divergencies  in  stature 
or  mental  ability,  so  do  they  manifest  throughout 
their  composing  units  the  greatest  dift'erences  in 
respect  to  social  qualities,  varying  from  the  highest 
manifestations  of  altruism  to  an  absence  of  the 
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sense  of  responsibility  and  a reckless  craving 
for  gross  self-indulgence.  ‘A  community,’  says 
Giddings  (Princ.  of  SocioL,  1898,  p.  414),  ‘that  cle- 
lights  in  many  harmonious  pleasures  has,  on  the 
whole,  more  chances  in  life  than  one  which  is 
satisfied  with  a few  intense  pleasures.’  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  instability 
of  a community  the  majority  of  whose  members 
are  constitutionally  indolent  or  immoral.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  the  debauchee  and  the  loafer  are 
variations  from  the  mean  type  of  their  society ; 
we  also  see  the  sense  in  which  they  may  be  cle- 
scribed  as  representatives  or  survivals  of  more 
primitive  social  states.  In  relation  to  their  social 
environment  they  are  anti-social  and  irretrievably 
doomed  to  elimination.  The  rapidity  of  this  pro- 
cess of  elimination  is  apt  to  bo  obscured  by  the 
fact  that  each  new  generation  produces  its  fresh 
quota  of  individuals  who  are  socially  abnormal ; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  rapidly 
changing  environment  advances  the  moral  standard 
of  each  generation,  and  that  therefore  a relatively 
higher  and  more  stringent  natural  selection  is 
gradually  being  brought  to  act  upon  those  un- 
fortunate units  whose  mental  or  physical  organiza- 
tion is  out  of  harmony  with  its  requirements. 
With  the  advance  in  the  standard  of  morals  of  a 
community  there  emerges  gradually  an  expression 
of  the  ethical  attitude  of  the  public  towards  disease 
and  infirmity,  of  which  sufficient  proof  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  improved  condition  of  the  insane,  in  the 
founding  of  ‘ homes  ’ for  epileptics  and  inebriates, 
and  in  the  increased  interest  in  the  study  of 
criminology.  All  these  movements  exhibit  the 
tendency  of  modern  societies  to  regard  the  actions 
of  its  anti-social  members  as  irresponsible.  It 
therefore  seems  highly  probable  that  at  no  distant 
date  civilization  will  enable  us  to  dispense  with 
retaliative  punishment  as  a deterrent  in  certain 
moral  delinquencies,  and  that  the  State  will  take 
upon  itself  the  regulation  of  the  lives  of  those  who  are 
incapable  of  living  up  to  the  standard  of  decency  and 
order  required  by  the  existing  social  environment. 

Literature.— Featherman,  Social  History  of  the  Races  of 
Mankind,  London,  1881-91 ; JAI  xxi.  [1891]  367  ; AJPs,  April 
1900,  p.  363;  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture^,  London,  1891 ; Ban- 
croft, Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States,  London,  1875-0 ; 
Schoolcraft,  Hist.,  etc.,  of  Indians  of  U.S.,  Philad.  1853; 
Giddings,  Principles  of  Sociology,  New  York,  1898.  Ct.  also  the 
art.  on  Ethics  and  Morality.  JOHN  MACPHERSON. 

DECALOGUE. — Introductory. — There  is  prob- 
ably no  human  document  which  has  exercised  a 
greater  influence  upon  religious  and  moral  life 
than  the  Decalogue.  On  account  of  its  brevity, 
its  comprehensiveness,  its  forcefulness,  and  its 
limitations,  it  has  stood  out  from  other  teaching, 
and  has  been  embedded  in  Christian  liturgies  and 
catechisms,  so  that  it  is  difficult  for  any  one 
brought  up  with  any  degree  of  Christian  culture 
to  escape  knowledge  of  its  contents.  The  exalted 
idea  of  its  superior  value  goes  back  certainly  to 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy ; for  we  are  told  re- 
peatedly there  that  the  Ten  Words  were  written 
upon  two  tables  of  stone  by  God  Himself,  and  even 
with  His  finger^  (4'^  5^^  10'"* *;  cf.  Ex  31'®  32'® 

341. 28)_  However  freely  the  statements  may  be 
interpreted,  however  figuratively  the  author  may 
have  written,  it  was  certainly  his  intention  to  show 
that  he  placed  this  code  above  all  other  legal  codes, 
these  words  above  all  other  revealed  words.  In 
other  cases  it  sufficed  to  say  that  Jahweh  spoke  to 
Moses,  and  Moses’  memory  was  depended  upon 
to  convey  accurately  to  the  people  all  the  vast 
amount  of  revelations  given  in  the  course  of  many 
days.  But  the  'I’en  Words  were  so  precious  that 
no  risk  of  forgetfulness  coubl  be  run,  and  they 
were  at  once  engraven  on  the  solid  stone.  And 

1 Compare  our  Lord’s  casting  out  devils  by  the  ‘flng-er  [i.e. 
the  power]  of  God  ’ (Lk  112"). 
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there  is  more  to  show  their  liigh  station.  When 
Moses  brought  the  stones  down  from  the  mountain, 
and  saw  Israel’s  apostasy,  he  dashed  the  stones  <0 
the  ground  and  broke  them.  The  precious  recorii 
could  not  be  lost,  however ; nor  could  Moses,  who 
may  be  presumed  to  have  known  them  by  heart, 
be  trmsted  to  reproduce  them.  He  was  directed  to 
prepare  two  new  tablets  of  stone,  and  take  them 
up  to  the  mountain  again,  that  the  original  text 
might  be  restored  by  the  same  finger  which  en- 
graved the  first  copy.  Finally,  that  there  might 
be  no  further  chance  of  breakage,  Moses  by  com- 
mand made  an  ark  of  acacia  wood  for  their  safe 
keeping  (Dt  9.  10).  It  is  now  advisable  to  see 
what  this  document  is,  and  to  test  the  statements 
accounting  for  its  origin. 

I.  The  two  forms  of  the  Decalogue. — The 
Decalogue  has  come  down  to  us  in  two  versions 
which  dill'er  to  a considerable  extent,  one  (in  com- 
mon use)  being  in  Ex  20-"'^,  the  other  (unfortun- 
ately almost  ignored)  in  Dt  .5®'-’.*  Some  of  the 
variations  in  the  Decalogue  may  be  due  to  acci- 
dents in  the  transmission  of  the  text,  but  tlie  mo>'L 
of  them  are  certainlj’’  deliberate.  Moreover,  the 
process  of  development  did  not  sto[)  with  our 
present  Heb.  text,  as  the  LXX  shows  still  further 
modifications,  few  if  any  of  which  cun  be  fairlj’ 
attributed  to  the  translators. 


In  the  case  of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  the 
important  differences  are  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing parallel  renderings,  italics  showing  variations  : 

Ex  208-n.  I)t5‘2i5. 


Remember  tlie  sabbath  day 
to  sanctify  it.  Six  days  slialt 
thou  laliour,  and  do  all  thy 
work;  hut 2 the  seventh  day 
is  a sabbath  to  Jaliweh  tliy 
God.  Thou  slialt  not  do  2 any 
work  : tliou  and  tliy  sou  anil 
thy  daugliter,  thy  man-servant 
and  tliy  maid-servant,  and  thy 
cattle,'*  and  tliy  guest  wlio  is 
witliiu  tliy  gates.®  A'cir  in  six 
days  Jah  weh  made  the  hearens 
and  the  earth,  the  sea  2 and  all 
that  is  in  them,  and  he  rested 
on  the  seventh  day.  Therefore 
.Jaliweh  blessed  the  sabbatli® 
day  and  sanctified  it. 


Guard  the  sabbatli  day  to 
sanctify  it,  as  Jahweh  thy  God 
commanded  thee.  Six  days 
slialt  thou  labour  and  do  ail 
thy  work ; but  the  seventh 
day  is  a sabbath  to  Jahweh 
thy  God.  Thou  shalt  not  do 
any  work  : thou  and  tliy  son 
and  thy  daughter,  and  tliy 
man-servant  and  thy  iiiaid- 
servant,  and  thy  ox  and  thy 
a.ss  and  all  thy  cattle,  and  thy 
guest  who  is  within  thy  gates : t 
in  order  that  thy  man-servant 
and  thy  maidservant  may  rest 
as  well  as  thou.  And  thou 
shalt  remember  that  thou  wast 
a servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt 
aiui  that  Jahweh  thy  'God 
brought  thee  out  from  there 
by  a strong  hand' and  by  an 
outstretched  arm.  Therefore 
Jahweh  thy  God  commanded 
thee  2 to  make  the  sabbath 
day. 


1 Tliere  are  many  other  instances  of  duplicates  iu  Holy  Scrip- 
ture : Ps  18  has  been  incor|iorated  in  the  history  of  David 
(2  8 22),  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  an  account  of  an  episode  in 
Ills  life  ; but  a more  striking  parallel  for  our  purpose,  because 
of  the  importance  of  the  material,  is  the  Lord's  rrai'er(,\lttr*'>2, 
I.k  112  ■*). 

2 LXX  has  rfi  St  vpipg ; so  in  Dt  S*-*  = dVji , ‘but  on  the  seventh 
day  there  is  a sabbath  (or  rest).’ 

2 LXX  atlds  tv  aiiTf) ; so  in  Dt  6'*='l3,  a necessary  correction, 
followed  by  Lat.  and  Eng.  versions.  This  reading  is  found  in 
the  Papyrus  Nasli  (see  Peters,  op.  cit.  infra). 

* LXX  reads : ‘ thy  ox  and  thy  ass  and  all  th,v  cattle,’  in 
agreement  witli  Dt  6'*.  The  translator  would  scarcely  have 
inserted  this  phrase  for  the  s.ake  of  harmony  when  he  leaves  so 
much  else  divergent ; therefore  the  early  lleb.  texts  iiiust  have 
dilfered  from  each  other  in  the  same  code. 

2 L.XX  reads  : ‘ the  guest  who  dwells  with  thee’ : so  iu  Dt  rd-*. 
In  siiite  of  its  more  primitive  api'enraiice  (of.  below),  this  read- 
ing can  hardly  be  original,  for  the  Heb.  phrase  would  not  have 
been  changed  after  tlie  Greek  version  was  made.  The  L.\.\ 
expression  is  more  coniprclictisive,  and  may  be  a free  render- 
ing, though  all  else  is  intensely  literal. 

2 liXX  1!  l.aclvs  ‘ the  sea  ’ ; [lerhaps  it  is  a later  adilitiou. 

1 L.XX  B adds  here:  ‘for  in  six  days  the  Lord  m.ade  the 
heaven  and  the  earth  and  the  sea  and  all  that  is  iu  them.’  The 
words  are  a manifest  harmonizing  gloss,  as  is  shown  by  the  Im- 
possible connexion  witli  the  following  clause,  ‘ in  order  that  thy 
man-servant  and  thy  maid-servant  may  rest  as  well  as  thou.’ 
The  gloss  may  have  been  found  iu  a Heb.  text. 

8 LXX  has  t/3Sopi)i',  ‘seventh’ — a hotter  reading,  tor  it  was 
.Tahweh’s  blessing  of  the  seventh  day  which  made  it  the 
sabbath. 

2 LXX  reads  : ‘ that  thou  shouldst  guard  the  sabbath  day  and 
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The  peculiar  phrases  in  the  Deuteronomic  edition 
are  characteristic  of  the  author ; they  are  unmis- 
takable, for  there  is  no  other  OT  writer  whose 
style  is  so  readily  detected  (see  Driver’s  Deut.,  in 
loc.).  It  will  be  noted  that  we  have  here  a com- 
mandment, and  the  reasons  for  its  observance. 
The  two  versions  have  no  important  divergence  in 
the  commandment,  but  separate  absolutely  on  the 
reasons.  Beyond  question  Deut.  is  the  older.  The 
sanction  on  humane  grounds  is  original  with  him, 
for  it  accords  with  his  spirit  through  and  through. 
There  came  a time  when  grounds  of  humanity 
were  not  strong  enough.  Another  editor,  perhaps 
the  one  who  constructed  the  Creation  story  in 
Gn  1-2^  for  this  purpose,  put  it  on  a basis  which 
is  to  him  distinctly  higher — that  man  should  follow 
the  example  of  God.  That  story  of  the  Creation  is 
much  later  than  Deut.,  and  this  addition  to  Ex. 
is  perhaps  the  latest  touch  to  the  Decalogue.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  this  version,  with  its  sanction 
on  a ground  which  nobody  believes  now,  is  the  one 
in  general  Christian  use. 

In  the  Fifth  Commandment,  Dt  5^®  has  two 
clauses  which  do  not  appear  in  Ex  20’^.  The 
former  version  runs  : ‘ Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,  as  Jahweh  thy  God  commanded  thee,  that 
thy  days  may  be  long,  and  that  it  may  he  well 
with  thee,  upon  the  land  which  Jahweh  thy  God 
is  giving  thee.’  These  are  common  Deuteronomic 
phrases,  and  are  plainly  editorial  additions.  The 
first  obviously  overlooks  the  fact  that  Jahweh 
Himself  is  supposed  to  give  the  words  from  His 
own  mouth.  The  second  is  found  in  the  best 
Greek  texts  of  Exodus,  but  preceding  the  clause 
about  long  days.  The  words  may  have  got  into 
some  of  the  Heb.  editions,  but  not  into  those 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  In  earlier  times, 
length  of  days  would  be  a sufficient  reward,  but 
later  the  craving  for  good  days  would  naturally 
find  expression. 

In  the  Ninth  Commamdment,  Dt  5^®  differs  from 
Ex  20^®  by  a single  word:  instead  of  ‘false,’ 
we  find  n]!?,  the  word  used  in  the  Third  Com- 
mandment for  ‘ vain  ’ (cf.  below).  The  Greek  text 
renders  freely : ‘ Thou  shalt  not  falsely  testify 
against  thy  neighbour  false  testimony,’  and  the 
renderings  of  Deut.  and  Ex.  agree  verbatim  et 
literatim,  showing  a careful  comparison,  which 
ignores  the  difference  in  our  present  Heb.  text. 
The  proper  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  is  : ‘ Thou  shalt 
not  answer  against  thy  neighbour  a false  witness.’ 
By  a slight  change  of  the  text  (nny  for  ly)  we  get 
‘ testimony,’  as  LXX.  But  the  Heb.  seems  to 
mean  tliat  a man  shall  not  bring  a false  witness 
to  testify  against  his  neighbour,  as  Jezebel  did 
against  Naboth.  This  view  makes  the  mandate 
more  ethically  refined,  laying  the  stress  of  the 
wrong  on  the  procurer  of  false  testimony  rather 
than  on  the  witness. 

In  the  Tenth  Commandment  we  have  a consider- 
able variation  : 

Ex  2017.  Dt  521. 

Thou  shalfc  not  covet  the  Thou  shalt  not  covet  the 
of  thy  neighbour  ; thou  wife  of  thy  neighbour.  Thou 
shalt  not  covet  the  wife  of  shalt  not  desire  2 the  of 

thy  neighbour's  nor  his  man-  thy  neighbour,  nor  his  field, 
servant  nor  his  maid-servant,  nor  his  man-servant  nor  his 
nor  his  ox  nor  his  ass,^  nor  maid-servant,  his  ox  nor  his 
anything  which  is  thy  neigh-  ass,  nor  anything  which  is  thy 
bourns.  neighbour’s. 

The  use  of  ‘ desire  ’ instead  of  repeating  ‘ covet  ’ 
sanctify  it.’  This  could  scarcely  be  a rendering  of  the  present 
text.  In  the  text  above,  instead  of  ‘make’  we  might  render 
‘institute.’ 

1 The  LXX  order  is  ‘ wife,’  ‘ house,’  as  in  Deuteronomy. 

2 LXX  uses  the  same  verb  in  both  clauses,  as  in  Exodus. 

s LXX  adds  : ‘ nor  his  field,’  as  in  Deuteronomy. 

^ LXX  adds  in  both  versions  : ‘nor  any  cattle  of  his,’  to  agree 
with  v.l'l.  Codex  L has  ‘ nor  any  vessel  of  his,’  reading  *?3  as 
’^3.  The  two  texts  of  LXX  in  that  verse,  as  in  the  preceding, 
agree  verbatim  et  literatim. 


is  presumably  for  rhetorical  elegance.  The  trans- 
position of  ‘ wife  ’ and  ‘ house  ’ is  not  so  easily  ex- 
plained. It  may  be  due  to  the  greater  importance 
of  the  wife  in  the  time  of  Deut. , taking  the  wife 
out  of  the  property  class  (so  EBi  i.  1049,  s.v. 

‘ Decalogue  ’) ; it  may  be  a copyist’s  error  ; it  may 
be  an  effort  to  secure  a more  logical  sequence,  the 
wife  not  belonging  so  strictly  to  the  category  of 
property  as  the  other  objects  enumerated ; or  it 
may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  such  facts  as  David’s 
marriage  with  Bathsheba.  The  interpolation  of 
‘ field  ’ seems  surely  to  reflect  the  impression  made 
upon  the  people  by  the  story  of  Naboth’s  vineyard, 
and  of  other  instances  which  gave  occasion  to  Is  5® 
‘ Woe  unto  them  that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay 
field  to  field,  till  there  be  no  room,  and  ye  be 
made  to  dwell  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  land."*  Cf. 
Mic  2^.  There  are  a few  other  variations,  but  they 
practically  consist  of  the  addition  of  conjunctions 
in  Deut.  to  connect  the  clauses  for  greater  rhetori- 
cal effect. 

A few  of  the  more  important  readings  of  the  Greek  text  may 
be  noted  beyond  those  already  cited.  In  Ex  201  A reads  : ‘And 
the  Lord  spake  to  Moses  all  these  words,  saying.’  Here  we  have 
an  explanation  of  the  singular  which  is  used  throughout  the 
Decalogue.  The  words  are  in  the  first  instance  commands  to 
Moses.  This  introduction  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the  state- 
ment of  Deut.,  that  they  were  first  inscribed  upon  stone  tablets 
by  the  finger  of  God.  Deut.  reconciles  the  two  ideas  by  saying 
that  Jahweh  first  spoke  the  words  unto  all  the  assembly  with  a 
great  voice,  and  then  wrote  them  upon  the  stone  (522).  In  v.2, 
instead  of  ‘ house  of  slaves,’  LXX  has  ‘house  of  bondage  ’ (so  in 
Deut.)— a reading  which  is  followed  by  our  versions.  The  Heb. 
is  better,  for  the  term  ‘ house  of  slaves  ’ is  used  to  designate  the 
land  of  Egypt.  In  v.3,  LXX  renders  US'Vk,  ‘ except  me  ’ 
efwC)  in  Ex. ; but  in  Dt  57  B has  ‘ before  my  face  ’ (rrpb  irpoo-wTrou 
pov,  Lat.  in  conspectu  meo).  The  Eng.  versions  have  ‘before 
me’  in  the  text,  but  RVm  ‘beside  me.’  The  latter  is  a doubt- 
ful rendering,  like  the  Prayer-Book  form  ‘but  me.’  The  words 
literally  are  ‘ upon  my  face,’  and  would  most  naturally  mean 
‘in  preference  to  me.’  If  that  is  the  true  sense,  then  this  com- 
mand represents  a more  primitive  religious  conception  than  the 
absolute  monotheism  of  the  prophetic  age.  Weiss  holds  that 
the  words  forbid  the  worship  of  all  other  gods  (Das  Buch 
Exodm,  Graz,  1911). 

In  v."*  (8)  ‘ any  hkeness  which  is  in  the  heavens  ’ (an  exactly 
literal  tr.)  gives  no  sense.  LXX  has  rravros  bfioioipa  (so  in  Deut.), 
and  this  is  followed  by  Eng.  versions.  Kittel  (Bib.  Heb.,  1905) 
suggests  *?3  nhDfi,  on  the  basis  of  LXX  (cf.  Dt  425).  The  reason 
for  this  prohibition  is  given  at  length  in  Dt  4I6-19. 

In  V.5  LXX  B has  eois  tpItt)!,  implying  a reading 

15?  instead  of  S5?.  The  Heb.  is  right.  The  absence  of  the  conj. 
(though  Deut.  has  it  erroneousl3')  shows  that  we  have  a case  of 
apposition,  i.e.  ‘ upon  the  sons,  upon  the  third  and  fourth 
generations.’ 

In  V.72  LXX  has  ‘ upon  the  good  land  ’ (eirl  rrjs  yrjs  rijs  ayaffijs). 
The  addition  of  ‘good’  sounds  like  Deut.,  and  j’et  the  reading 
is  found  only  in  Exodus. 

In  vv.  13-15  LXX  A transposes  here  and  in  Deut.,  having  the 
order : adultery,  stealing,  killing.  The  change  may  be  acci- 
dental, or  due  to  an  idea  that  the  Seventh  Commandment  is 
more  olosel.y  related  to  the  Fifth.  The  relation  is  not  very 
obvious,  and  the  LXX  was  not  wont  to  take  such  liberties. 
There  is  much  variation  in  the  order  of  these  three  command- 
ments. In  MT,  Jos.,  Syr.,  the  order  is  murder,  adultery,  steal- 
ing; in  Codex  Alex,  and  Ambros.,  murder,  stealing,  adultery; 
in  Codex  Vat.,  adultery,  stealing,  murder.  Peters  holds  that 
the  original  order  was  adultery,  murder,  stealing,  which  he 
says,  ‘commends  itself  on  internal  grounds’  (op.  cit.  p.  33). 
If  conjecture  could  govern,  the  present  writer  would  prefer  the 
order — murder,  stealing,  adultery — after  some  Gr.  texts,  on  the 
ground  that  we  have  then  a true  sequence  in  the  development 
of  the  moral  standard.  Murder  was  recognized  as  wrong  long 
before  adultery. 

2.  Real  meaning  of  some  of  the  commandments. 
— We  turn  now  to  the  interpretation  of  some  of 
the  more  difficult  passages. 

In  the  Second  Commandment  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ‘ thousands  ’ is  not  altogether  clear.  In  Dt  7“ 
we  have  apparently  a commentary  on  this  com- 
mandment: ‘the  faithful  God,  keeping  the  covenant 
and  mercy  to  those  who  love  him  and  keep  his  com- 
mands, to  a thousand  generations.’  This  inter- 
pretation was  followed  in  the  Targums,  and  has 
been  generally  accei>ted.  Weiss,  the  latest  writer 
on  Exodus,  takes  this  view.  The  contrast  with 
‘ third  ’ and  ‘ fourth  ’ seems  to  support  it.  But  the 
antithesis  between  the  two  clauses  is  not  so  clear 
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as  appears  at  first  sight.  In  the  first  part  we  have 
‘visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers’;  in  the  second, 
‘showing  the  mercy  of  God.’  In  the  one  case  God 
brings  the  consequences  of  paternal  sins  upon  tlie 
sons,  in  the  other  He  displays  His  own  mercy  to 
thousands.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  ‘ thousands  ’ 
is  contrasted  with  ‘ sons,’  not  with  ‘ third  and  fourth 
generation.’  Further,  never  means  ‘a  thou- 
sand generations  ’ ; it  has  two  distinct  meanings  : a 
‘thousand’  as  a numeral,  and  a body  of  a thousand 
people,  such  as  a regiment.  In  the  latter  connexion 
the  word  is  used  to  indicate  a subdivision  of  a tribe, 
and  means  a clan  (cf.  Jg  fii®,  1 S 10^®).  The  word 
here  must  either  be  a numeral,  ‘thousand,’  or  it 
must  = ‘clans.’  The  extension  of  mercy  is  there- 
fore outward  not  downward.  The  sin  goes  down 
to  the  sons,  the  mercy  goes  outward  to  the  whole 
family  or  clan. 

‘ There’s  a wideness  in  God’s  mercy 
Like  the  wideness  ot  the  sea.’ 

The  meaning  is  illustrated  in  Abraham’s  plea  for 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Gn  ; if  there  had  been 
ten  righteous  men  in  the  city,  the  whole  population 
might  have  been  saved. 

The  Third  Commandment  is  the  vaguest  of  all  : 
‘ Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  .Jahweh  thy  God 
in  vain.’  The  moment  we  reflect  upon  the  words, 
the  vagueness  appears.  The  usual  interpretation 
is  that  it  is  an  injunetion  against  profanity.  Weiss 
(in  loc.)  says  that  ‘not  only  false  swearing,  but 
every  sinful  use  of  the  name  of  Jahweh,  in  impre- 
cation, blasphemy,  charm,  divination,  and  every 
frivolous  use  is  included.’  And  yet  it  is  a little 
difficult  to  discover  that  sense  in  the  original.  We 
should  expect  the  Ten  Words  to  deal  with  vital 
matters.  There  is  no  evidence  that  profanity  was 
specially  common  among  the  Hebrews,  or  th.at  they 
regarded  it  as  a serious  ollence.  From  the  con- 
cluding clause,  ‘ Jahweh  will  not  hold  innocent  ’ 
the  one  who  commits  this  wrong,  it  is  clear  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a serious  evil  ; in  fact,  with 
the  unpardonable  sin  of  the  OT.  Indeed,  we  might 
well  render  ‘ Jahweh  will  not  forgive,’  etc.  It  is  at 
least  a step  in  clearing  up  the  matter  to  note  that 
means  ‘ speak.’  First  there  was  the  full  ex- 
pression, ‘he  lifted  up  his  voice  and  sjiake,’  then 
he  ‘lifted  his  voice,’  finally  ‘he  lifted,’  but  with 
the  meaning  ‘spoke.’*  means  ‘in  vain,’  i.e. 

without  result  (cf.  Jer  2^“).  We  therefore  have  : 
‘Thou  shalt  not  .speak  the  name  of  Jahweh  thy 
God  without  result,’  i.e.  without  doing  wliat  was 
vowed  in  His  name.  Thus  we  can  grasp  the  force 
of  what  is  otherwise  a pure  redundancy,  ‘ for 
Jahweh  will  not  deem  innocent  him  who  speaks  his 
name  without  result.’  Now,  if  there  was  a puineiple 
cherished  by  the  Hebrews  above  any  other,  it  was 
the  obligation  to  carry  out  a vow  made  in  the  name 
of  Jahweh.  We  may  note  the  case  of  Jephthah, 
who  felt  bound  by  his  vow  to  sacrifice  his 
daughter  (Jg  11).  Other  cases  will  occur  to  tlie 
reader ; and  we  find  the  principle  strongly  urged 
in  Ec  6*"®.  It  may  be  remarked  that,  so  far  as 
internal  indications  go,  this  command  may  be 
early.  At  all  events  the  obligation  was  recognized 
in  tlie  primitive  ages.  It  was  the  misuse  of  the 
command  as  above  interpreted  that  our  Lord 
sought  to  correct  (cf.  Mt  5“®*’’’  23*®“'-).  The  Jews 
held  that  only  a vow  in  Jahweh’s  name  was  bind- 
ing; Jesus  teaches  that  a man’s  personal  word 
should  be  as  strong  an  obligation  as  any  oath. 

3.  Original  form  of  the  Decalogue. — It  is  ap- 
parent from  a comparison  of  the  texts  that  the 
Decalogue  has  not  come  down  to  us  in  its  original 

iMorgensfcern  holds  that /us  Hi  in  Bab.  is  a technical  name 
for  an  oath,  and  that  speaking  the  name  of  the  gods  was  a sin 
for  any  but  priests.  He  regards  NbO  as  nn  equivalent  term, 
and  the  Thinl  Commandment  as  having  that  meaning  (‘The 
Doctrine  of  Sin  in  the  Bab.  Religion,’  MVGy  hi.  [1905]  36  f.). 
There  is  no  evidence  in  the  OT  to  support  this  view. 


form.*  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  deter- 
mine what  that  original  form  was.  For  the  mo-st 
part  it  is  a matter  of  jmre  conjecture.  Bui  ir 
lias  been  noted  that  there  is  a persistent  tradi- 
tion that  there  were  ‘Ten  Words,’  and  that  they 
were  inscribed  on  two  tables  of  stone.  It  ha' 
been  assumed  that  there  would  be  practically 
an  even  division — five  on  each  table.-  The 
Decalogue  divides  into  two  parts,  but  Command- 
ments 1-4  deal  with  man’s  relation  to  God,  and 

5- 10  with  his  relations  to  men — not  therefore  an 
even  division.  In  the  Heb.  text  of  Exodus,  Comm. 
1-5  contain  146  words,  6-10  contain  26  words. 
Taking  the  division  by  subject,  1—4  have  131  words, 

6- 10  have  41  words.  Coram.  1-3  contain  76  words, 
4-10  contain  96  words.  This  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  an  even  spatial  division.  Hence  it  is  assumed 
that  the  commandments  must  originall}’  have  been 
all  short,  as  6-9  still  are.  Cora.  2 then  would  have 
been  simply  : ‘ Thou  shalt  not  make  thee  a graven 
image’;  Com.  4;  ‘Remember  the  sabbath  day  to 
sanctify  it  ’ ; and  Com.  10  : ‘ Thou  shalt  not  covet.’ 
This  would  make  commands  of  suificiently  even 
length.  The  growth  is  easily  explained.  The 
images  were  hard  to  get  rid  of,  as  all  religious 
usages  are  hard  to  change.  To  reinforce  the  law 
and  to  prevent  evasions,  amplification  wa-s  nece.ssary 
and  dire  consequences  of  disobedience  must  be 
added.  Down  to  the  time  of  Nehemiah  the  rule 
for  cessation  of  labour  on  the  sabbath  day  was 
disregarded  (cf.  Neh  13*®“*-).  Reasons  were  appended 
to  the  law  to  secure  a stricter  conformity. 

While  all  this  is  very  probable,  the  reason  urged 
on  the  ground  of  an  even  division  on  the  two 
tables  is  not  convincing ; for  we  have  many 
ancient  inscriptions  on  stone  and  clay,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  of  an  attempt  to  conform  the 
contents  to  the  size  of  the  material  used  for  the 
inscription.  The  size  of  the  characters  and  of  the 
tablet  is  determined  by  the  amount  to  be  written. 
The  commandments  must  have  taken  shape 
originally  according  to  their  substance,  and  could 
hardly  have  been  framed  with  reference  to  two 
tables  of  stone.  The  only  reason  for  using  two 
stones  was  that  there  was  not  room  enough  on  one, 
just  as  a correspondent  takes  up  a second  sheet 
when  one  does  not  sulfice  for  his  letter. 

4.  Hoiw  far  Mosaic. — A still  more  baflling 
problem  is  found  in  the  origin  of  the  Decalogue. 
In  both  codes  it  is  attributed  to  Moses,  i.e.  Moses 
is  the  mouthpiece  of  Jahweh.  In  Dt  9.  10  there 
is  an  unusual  wealth  of  detail  about  the  matter, 
describing  the  first  writing,  the  breaking  of  the 
stones,  the  second  writing,  and  the  care  for  the 
preservation  of  the  linal  record.  The  Covenant 
and  the  Decalogue  arc  certainly  identified  in  the 
story,  but  that  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  author  of 
Deut.,  who  lived  long  after  Moses’  day.  His 
identification  may  be  correct,  but  is  not  necessarily 
so. 

We  are  obliged  to  face  the  question  as  to  the 
value  of  this  evidence.  Now,  we  know  that  in  the 
OT  all  Hebrew  law  is  attributed  to  Moses,  as 
jiractieally  all  Hebrew  psalmody  was  a.scribed  to 
David,  and  all  wisdom  to  Solomon.  There  is. 
therefore,  .a  presumption  against  this  testimony  : 
for  it  would  lie  extraordinary  if  the  whole  body  of 
a nation’s  laws  were  enacted  by  a single  individual, 

1 The  Rabbis  were  puzzled  by  the  variants,  but,  as  usual,  were 
equal  to  the  occasion,  holdiny:  that  both  versions  alike  wero  of 
Divine  origin,  and  were  spoken  miraculously  at  the  same  time. 
Saadya  alleges  that  the  Exodus  version  was  on  t he  first  set  of 
tables  that  were  broken,  and  the  Deut.  text  on  the  second 
(cited  in  JE  iv.  404,  .s'.e.  ‘ Deoiilogue  ’). 

-The  Rabbis  indulged  in  their  usual  fanciful  guesses  about 
this  distribution.  Sonie  held  that  all  ten  wore  on  each  stone  ; 
others  tiiat  all  ten  were  on  each  side  of  each  stone  ; while  Simai 
goes  further  and  alleges  that  all  ten  were  engraved  four  times 
on  each  stone  loo.  c/7.).  The  idea  was  that  the  more  times 
the  words  were  inscribed  the  more  important  they  were. 
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and  that  before  there  was  any  nation  at  all.  The 
evidence,  therefore,  tliat  Moses  produced  the 
Decalogue  is  no  greater  than  that  he  produced  tlie 
law  governing  the  fringe  on  the  priest’s  cloak. 
The  persistent  tradition  jiroves,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  present  writer,  that  Moses  Avas  a truly  great 
lawgiver  ; hut,  hy  .ascribing  all  laws  to  liim,  it  puts 
upon  us  the  necessity  of  determining  as  best  Ave  can 
his  connexion  Avitli  any  particular  law.  We  are 
compelled,  therefore,  to  consider  Avhether  the 
Decalogue  could  have  come  from  so  early  a date  as 
that  of  Moses. 

Some  of  the  prohibitions  are  of  such  a gener.al 
character  that  they  might  belong  to  any  period ; 
such  is  the  case  with  Comm.  3,  5-9.  Others  seem  to 
have  a closer  relation  to  the  development  of 
religion,  and  a place  for  them  ought  to  be  found 
accordingly.  Com.  1 is  monotheistic,  thougli 
perhaps  not  so  sharply  so  as  has  generally  been 
assumed  ; for  the  me<aning  may  certainly  be  that 
no  other  god  is  to  be  set  above  JahAveh,  and  this 
possibility  must  have  full  Aveight  (see  above).  So 
far  as  Ave  knoAv,  the  victory  of  monotheism  Avas 
Avon  by  the  prophets,  one  of  the  great  battles  being 
fought  by  Elijah.  But  it  is  certainly  true  that 
there  Avere  monotheists  from  the  earliest  days, 
such  as  Deborah,  Gideon,  and  even  the  freebooter 
Jephthah.  This  laAV  m.ay  have  been  as  early  as 
Moses  for  anything  Ave  knoAV  to  the  contrary. 

The  law  against  images  does  not  belong  to  the 
same  category.  Image-Avorship  Avas  certainly 
practised  doAvn  to  the  Exile,  and  as  late  as 
Hezekiah’s  time  (2  K 18^),  Avithout  rebuke.  The 
Avar  against  it  appears  to  have  had  as  its  main- 
spring the  effort  to  centralize  the  Avorship  at  the 
temple  in  Jerusalem.  ^ As  .a  means  of  destroying 
the  cult  at  the  locjil  shrines,  Avhere  images  abounded, 
they  Avere  forbidden,  for  there  appear  to  have  been 
no  sacred  images  in  Solomon’s  temple.  It  is  true 
that  disobedience  to  a laAv  does  not  prove  its  non- 
existence. The  teaching  of  Jesus  about  the  perils 
of  Avealth  has  not  made  a very  profound  impression 
on  the  Avorld  even  yet.  But  there  Avas  no  strong 
motive  for  images,  and  it  is  difficult  to  think  that 
David  Avould  have  defied  so  fundamental  a laAv 
(1  S 19^®),  or  that  Isaiah  Avould  have  countenanced 
images  (19^®).  This  command,  therefore,  appears 
not  to  have  been  formulated  long  before  the  time 
of  Deuteronomy. 

In  its  present  form.  Com.  4 cannot  be  Mosaic. 
The  nomad  is  never  a very  hard  Avorker,  and  a d.ay 
of  rest  is  not  of  urgent  necessity  for  him.  More- 
over, such  Avork  as  he  does  is  necessary  on  every 
day  of  the  Aveek.  Further,  in  the  time  of  Moses 
there  Avere  no  guests  (gertm,  ‘ protected  strangers  ’) 
within  the  gates.  Sufficient  emphasis  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  laid  upon  the  term  ‘gates,’ 
disclosing  as  it  does  urban  life,  and  therefore 
belonging  at  the  earliest  to  the  period  after  the 
conquest.  It  is  true  that  so  acute  a scholar  as 
Weiss  holds  that  may  mean  the  gate  of  the 
camp  as  well  as  of  the  city,  and  he  thinks,  there- 
fore, that  this  term  does  not  presuppose  the  settle- 
ment in  Palestine.  But  the  only  instance  of  this 
meaning  that  occurs  to  the  present  Avriter  is  Ex 
32®’,  Avhere  the  Avord  is  a natural  figure  for 
‘entrance,’  easily  used  by  a Avriter  familiar  Avith 
gates.  Moreover,  the  expression  ‘ Avithin  thy 
gates ’is  a characteristic  Deuteronomic  expression, 
occurring  some  tAventy  times  in  Deut.,  and  not 
found  elsewhere  in  the  Pent,  save  in  Ex  20’°.  The 
solicitude  for  the  stranger  or  guest  is  also  Deuter- 
onoinic. 

The  silence  about  the  sabbath  day  in  the  records 

I Wellhauaen  holds  that  the  early  Hebrews  would  object  to  a 
‘ image  ’ (the  word  used  in  the  Decalogue),  butnottoa 
‘foliar’  (Ueste  Arab.  1/eid.  pp.  101,  141).  It  is  difficult  to  see 
sufficient  ground  for  this  distinction. 


of  the  early  days  is  truly  remarkable  from  any 
point  of  vieAv.  In  Jos  6’-  Ave  read  of  the 
army’s  marching  around  Jericho  on  seven  successive 
days,  one  of  Avhich  must  have  been  the  sabbath. 
That  looks  very  like  ‘any  kind  of  Avork,’  and  Av.as 
certainly  unnecessary.  There  are,  hoAvcver,  two 
references  to  the  sabbath  Avhich  throAV  Aveleome 
light  on  the  situation.  In  2 K 4^®  the  Shunammite 
asks  his  Avife  Avhy  she  is  going  to  the  prophet 
Elisha,  and  gives  as  the  reason  for  his  question 
‘it  is  not  new  moon  and  it  is  not  sabbath.’  It 
Avould  be  easy  to  draiv  too  large  a conclusion  from 
this  statement,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  viz.  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  a journey  from  Shunem  to 
Carmel  (30-40  kilometres,  20-30  miles  ; see  Kittel, 
Bucher  der  Konige,  1900,  in  loc.)  on  the  sabbath 
day  ; further,  it  is  a reasonable  inference  that  the 
sabbath  was  a day  for  religious  rites,  but  that 
cessation  of  labour  Avas  not  a part  of  its  observance. 
Something  like  half  a century  later  Amos  makes 
the  people  say : ‘ When  Avill  the  neAv  moon  be  over 
that  we  may  sell  grain,  and  the  sabbath  that  we 
may  open  up  corn’  (8°).  It  is  clear  that  Ave  have 
an  advance  from  Elisha’s  time,  in  that  trade  is  not 
permitted  on  the  sabbath — precisely  the  conditions 
Avhich  Nehemiah  enforced  (Neh  13’°®-).  The  neAV 
moon  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Decalogue,  but  it  is 
here,  as  in  Elisha’s  time,  on  the  same  plane  as  the 
sabbath.  There  is  hardly  evidence,  therefore,  to 
support  the  existence  of  the  Fourth  Commandment. 
The  passage  may  seem  to  imply  that  the  sabbath 
had  already  come  to  be  a mere  form  (Marti, 
Dodekapropheton,  1903,  in  loc.).  But  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  prevention  of  trade  Avas  a neAv 
feature,  not  approved  by  the  merchants ; hence  their 
impatience  at  the  loss  of  trading  days.  It  appears 
that  under  the  prophetic  influence  a movement 
Avas  making  for  a stricter  regulation  of  both  these 
festivals.  The  eftbrt  finally  centred  on  the  sabbath, 
and  by  Josiah’s  time  all  labour  as  Avell  as  trade 
Avas  forbidden.  The  older  idea  ahvays  persisted, 
for  Nehemiah  did  not  attempt  to  check  sabbath 
labour  in  the  fields,  but  restrained  trade  even  by 
threats  of  violence.  Even  to-day  Sunday  trading 
is  objected  to  much  more  than  Sunday  labour. 

Finally,  Com.  10  cannot  be  Mosaic  in  its  present 
form.  In  the  Exodus  version  the  first  object 
Avhose  coveting  is  forbidden  is  the  house ; in 
Deut.  this  is  folloAved  by  the  field.  Nomads  have 
neither  houses  nor  fields.  It  is  true  that  n;3  is  often 
interpreted  as  meaning  ‘ household  ’ in  Exodus. 
This  use  is  very  common,  especially  in  the  IJexa- 
teuch.’  But  it  Avould  be  strange  to  say,  ‘ Thou 
shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour’s  family,’  and  then 
to  continue,  ‘ Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour’s 
Avife,  and  servants  and  cattle.’  It  is  plain  that 
in  the  time  of  Deut.  ri;3  Avas  interpreted  as  mean- 
ing ‘dwelling,’  for  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  Avhy 
‘ field  ’ was  added.  As  Ave  have  noted  above,  there 
was  much  taking  of  others’  land  ev-en  by  violence. 
The  oppressors  might  easily  reconcile  their  aggres- 
sions and  the  laAv  by  saying  they  had  not  taken 
the  house  biit  only  the  field.  The  laAv  is,  there- 
fore, amended  to  carry  out  its  original  intent. 
Doubtless  the  SAveeping  final  clause,  ‘nor  any- 
thing which  is  thy  neighbour’s,’  Avas  added  to 
meet  casuistical  juggling.  If  the  command  Avas 
Mosaic,  therefore,  it  could  only  have  been  in  the 
form  quoted  by  St.  Paul,  ‘ Thou  shalt  not  covet  ’ 
(Ro  V).  But  here  Ave  meet  a neAv  difficulty.  It 
is  often  urged  that  this  laAV  shoAvs  an  ethical 
refinement  too  great  for  the  period  of  Moses. 
Quite  true.  But  it  is  not  so  sure  that  the  re- 
finement was  too  great  for  Moses,  the  man  of 
God.  The  Decalogue  does  not  jirofess  to  be  a 
production  shoAving  the  moral  sentiment  of  the 
age,  but  is  the  work  of  the  most  enlightened  man 
1 See  the  Hebrew  lexicons. 
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of  the  time.  Among  a rude  people  it  is  always 
possible  for  one  to  rise  head  and  shoulders  above 
the  rest,  not  only  in  stature,  like  Saul,  but  in 
moral  insight,  as  Moses  certainly  did. 

In  a word,  if  we  strip  the  Decalogue  of  the 
known  later  accretions,  and  the  probable  additions 
to  meet  new  conditions,  the  Commandments  may 
all  be  Mosaic  except  possibly  the  First,  and  almost 
certainly  the  Second.  This  is  confessedly  very 
far  from  affirming  that  they  did  come  from  the 
hand  of  the  great  lawgiver.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  Decalogue  itself  may  be  a jn-owth 
covering  a period  of  some  centuries  before  the  last 
addition  was  made.  Various  men  may  have  tried 
their  hand  at  putting  the  great  principles  of  the 
Law  into  a terse  and  comprehensive  form.  All 
that  we  can  say  j)ositively  is  that  the  Decalogue 
was  complete  some  time  before  621  B.C.  (the  date 
of  Deut. ),  and  that  it  has  not  survived  in  a standard 
and  authoritative  form.  If  it  was  originally  issued 
on  stone  tablets,  such  a version  is  lost  beyond 
present  power  of  recovery. 

There  has  never  been  agreement  even  as  to  the  proper 
division  of  the  material  we  have.  In  Deut.  the  command 
against  coveting  falls  into  parts,  and  Com.  1 may  be  regarded 
either  as  a part  of  the  introduction,  or  less  probably  as  i^art 
of  the  First  Commandment,  which  here  deals  with  images. 
This  arrangement  is  followed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Lutheran  Churches  to  this  day,  while  most  Protestant  bodies 
and  the  Greek  Church  adhere  to  the  division  in  Exodus. 1 

5.  Theology  and  ethics  of  the  Decalogue. — In 
its  theology  the  first  striking  feature  of  the  Deca- 
logue is  its  monotheism.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
some  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  First  Com- 
mandment, but,  vdiatever  its  original  meaning, 
it  was  ultimately  interpreted  as  an  uncompromis- 
ing prohibition  of  the  worship  of  any  deity  other 
than  Jaliweh.  That  is  a necessary  step  in  the 
development  of  any  religion.  Even  some  that  are 
formally  monotheistic  are  not  really  so.  A prophet 
may  be  exalted  to  the  place  of  a subordinate  deity, 
as  in  Muhammadanism  ; or  a saint  may  be  made 
to  stand  so  close  to  God  that  the  distinction  is 
unreal  to  the  ordinary  worshipper.  In  the  lower 
forms  of  religion  there  is  a tendency  to  divide  the 
supposed  Divine  functions,  and  assume  a deity 
to  preside  over  each.  In  the  Decalogue,  even  in 
its  most  primitive  form,  there  is  but  one  God,  and 
all  Divine  offices  are  performed  by  Him.  In  the 
Deuteronomic  form  there  is  nothing  which  goes 
beyond  nationalism.  Jahweh  is  the  only  God  in 
Israel.  He  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  He 
ordained  laws  for  them.  In  the  later  form,  the 
thought  of  Jahweh  as  the  God  of  the  whole  world 
is  brought  out  in  reference  to  creation. 

The  prohibition  of  image-worship  puts  the  re- 
ligion on  a high  plane.  Though  it  was  supposed 
that  Jahweh  could  engrave  stones.  His  image  could 
not  be  made  in  stone.  Jahweh  was  truly  a spiritual 
being,  too  sublime  to  he  represented  in  an  image, 
and  too  great  to  he  portrayed  in  the  likeness  of 
animal  life.  In  the  present  form  of  Com.  2, 
idolatry  is  deemed  the  worst  form  of  sin.  It  is 
this  that  arouses  the  jealousy  of  Jaliweli,  and  calls 
down  enduring  punishment  upon  the  offenders, 
and  wide-spreading  mercy  to  the  innocent.  Hating 
Jahweh  is  synonymous  with  idolatry,  and  loving 
Him  is  equivalent  to  spiritual  devotion.  Tliis  con- 
ception could  hardly  have  come  from  the  pre- 
prophetic  period. 

The  ethical  tone  of  the  Decalogue  is  very  high, 
especially  if  we  assign  it  to  the  early  period  of 
national  life.  We  note  first  the  demand  for  trutli- 
fiilness.  Really  this  appears  in  both  Comm.  3 and  9. 
No  one  was  to  swear  to  his  neiglihoiir  and  then 
disappoint  him,  no  matter  what  the  consequences 
might  he — a command  correctly  interi)reted  in  Ps 

r There  are  really  three  nsea,  tlie  Jews  takiim;  the  lu'ofaoe  as 
Com.  1..  For  the  details,  see  art.  ' Decalogue,’  in  UDB  i.  6S0. 


15^ ; ^ and  no  one  was  permitted  to  holster  up  a had 
case  against  his  neighbour  by  tlie  introduction  of 
false  witneiases.  Killing  and  stealing  are  fairly 
common  vices  among  undeveloped  races,  and  are 
far  too  prevalent  even  among  the  most  advanced 
peoples.  But  the  clear  terse  laws  on  the  two 
tables,  without  any  qualifications  whatever,  doubt- 
less saved  many  a life  in  Israel,  and  lielped  to 
maintain  personal  property  inviolate.  The  for- 
bidding of  coveting  reaches  the  evangelical  note 
(cf.  Mt  5^).  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  as.sume 
that  coveting  is  as  great  a vice  as  stealing,  or  that 
a lu.stfnl  desire  is  as  degrading  as  a lustful  act. 
But  even  in  the  early  ages  it  must  have  been 
apparent  that  coveting  leads  to  vicious  action. 
Abimelech  coveted  the  throne,  and  the  murder  of 
Ills  seventy  brothers  resulted  (Jg  9).  Abah  coveted 
the  land  of  Nahotli,  and  the  murder  of  Nahotli  and 
tlie  confiscation  of  liis  land  was  the  con.sequence 
(1  K 21).  David’s  passions  were  arou.sed  by  the 
sight  of  a beautiful  woman,  and  there  fi'llowed  the 
criminal  death  of  Uriah  and  the  unholy  marriage 
with  his  widow  (2  S 11). 

The  ethical  standards  of  the  world  are  still  far 
too  low,  hut  it  is  certain  that  they  would  he  even 
lower  hut  for  the  great  influence  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. It  is  very  desirable  that  they  he 
stripped  of  later  accretions,  and  in  a simpler  and 
more  original  form  continue  to  he  re.ad  to  the 
people  in  the  churches  and  taught  to  the  children 
in  the  Sunday  schools. 

Literature. — The  student  will  naturally  consult  the  various 
commentaries  on  Exodus  and  Deut.,  the  Bible  dictionaries  and 
encyclopiedias,  and  works  on  Hebrew  reliijion.  The  following 
may  also  be  consulted:  G.  L.  Robinson,  The  Diwdvjuc  and 
Criticismi  Chicago,  1899 ; R.  Kraetzschmar,  JJie  BundeS' 
vorstcllung  im  JLJ’,  Marburg,  1S96;  Meisner,  Der  D(ka^.o<j 
Halle,  1893;  B.  Baentsch,  Das  Bnudcdnichy  Halle,  iMiii ; 
N.  Peters,  Die  dltcste  Abschr^ft  dcr  zehn  Gchotc,  bYeiburg 
i.  B.  1905  ; F.  W.  Farrar,  The  Voice  fr<.m  Sinai,  Ixindon 
1892  ; J.  Oswald  Dykes,  'The  Law  of  the  Ten  Words,  do.,  1SS4 ; 
E.  Kautzsch,  art.  ‘ Religion  of  Israel,*  in  UDB,  vol.  v.  p.  612. 

L.  ^V.  Batten. 

DECISION. — The  term  ‘ decision  ’ may  he  used 

(1)  concretely,  of  the  judgment  which  is  allirmed  at 
the  conclusion  of  a period  of  deliberation  (q.v.) ; or 

(2)  abstractly,  of  the  ability  to  ‘ come  to  a decision,’ 
i.c.  to  bring  deliberation  to  a conclusion. 

Decisions  are  as  various  in  kind  as  the  subjects 
about  which  we  deliberate.  Thus  the  judge  issues 
his  decision — that  a cliarge  is  proved  or  not  proved  ; 
a connoisseur  decides  that  he  prefers  one  wine  to 
another.  Decisions  which  consist  in  the  resolve 
that  a certain  kind  of  action  is  to  be  performed 
by  oneself  seem  to  form  a class  apart.  It  is  in 
connexion  with  these  that  the  strife  between 
necessitarians  and  libertarians  has  been  waged. 
This,  however,  is  a coiitro\'ersy  atl'ecting  the  de- 
termination of  content  of  the  judgment  which  is  a 
decision,  i.c.  the  quality  of  the  conduct  decided  on. 
Though  extreme  necessitarians  declare  that  every 
decision  is  meclianically  determined,  no  one  denies 
the  reality  of  decision  as  a psychological  crisis. 
This  crisis  consists  in  a concentration  of  the  atten- 
tion on  the  idea  of  one  of  the  possible  courses  of 
action  before  us,  with  a consecpient  inhibition  of 
the  ideas  of  the  other  possibilities.  Recent  advo- 
cates of  the  doctrine  of  freewill  (q.v.)  base  their 
argument  upon  the  feeling  of  effnt  m IucIi  accom- 
panies a typical  class  of  decisions.  See,  further, 
DE.SIEE,  Will. 

IjIterature. — W.  James,  Text'hook  of  Tsiichology,  London, 
1892,  pp.  410-4G0;  W.  M.  Wundt,  Unman  ami  Animal 
Psychologi/,  35ug.  tr.,  1901,  p.  233.  f;.  Iv.  T.  KOSS. 


1 This  is  finely  bvoughb  out  in  the  Prayer-Book  vei'sion : 
‘ lie  that  sweareth  unto  his  neighbour,  and  disappointeth 
him  not,  though  it  were  to  his  owu  hindrance.’  This  is  a 
coutlate  reading.  The  Heb.  has:  ‘Ho  that  sweareth  to  his 
owu  hurt’;  the  Greek  : ‘Ho  that  sweareth  to  his  neighbour.’ 
Tlie  liturgical  version  contains  both  reading's.  See  Perowne 
{Tsalms^'^,  Loudon,  1S9S)  on  the  passage. 
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DECOLLATI. — The  full  expression  is  le  anime 
dei  corpi  decollati,  ‘ the  souls  of  executed  criminals.’ 
These  souls  are  tlie  object  of  a popular  cult  in 
Sicily.  It  is  spread  througliout  the  island  ; but  its 
most  famous  shrine  is  the  Church  of  the  Decollati, 
near  the  river  Oreto  at  Palermo.  It  seems  to  have 
arisen  out  of  the  sympathy  naturally  felt  in  an 
oppressed  community  for  sufferers  at  the  hands  of 
a ruling  caste.  For  many  centuries  Sicily  was 
subject  to  rulers  who  were  either  foreigners,  or  at 
any  rate  divided  by  a sharp  and  impassable  line 
from  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  latter  were 
ignorant,  and  more  or  less  passively  hostile  to  the 
governing  class.  They  regarded  all  who  were  put 
to  death  under  the  forms  of  law  as  heroes ; nor  did 
they  distinguish  between  moral  and  merely  legal 
crimes, — between  acts  directed  against  the  rulers 
and  acts  directed  against  society  at  large, — if,  in- 
deed, these  two  categories  were  always  distinguish- 
able. The  priests  were  for  the  most  part  drawn 
from  the  ‘ folk,’  and  probably  shared  to  a great 
extent  their  ignorance,  their  superstitions,  and 
their  feeling  towards  the  government.  The  execu- 
tions were  public.  The  condemned  man  (called 
Vafflitto,  ‘ the  afflicted  ’),  having  been  reconciled  to 
the  Church  and  having  received  its  consolations, 
was  regarded  as  a martyr ; and  his  death-scene 
was  a species  of  triumph.  He  passed,  it  was  true, 
into  purgatory ; but  his  prayers  on  behalf  of 
others,  even  from  purgatory,  were  deemed  to 
have  great  intercessional  value  by  virtue  of  his 
sufferings. 

Formerly  at  Palermo  several  of  the  churches 
witnessed  the  cult  of  the  Decollati.  During  recent 
centuries,  however,  it  became  the  custom  to  bury 
in  the  graveyard  adjoining  the  little  church  beside 
the  Oreto  such  bodies  of  criminals  as  were  not 
given  to  their  friends,  or  reserved  to  adorn  the 
gallows  in  chains.  Accordingly,  the  cult  has 
concentrated  there.  Its  particular  shrine  is  a 
side-chapel  filled  with  votive  offerings  of  wax, 
testifying  to  the  various  benefits  for  which  the 
intercession  of  the  Decollati  is  sought.  The  souls 
of  the  Decollati  are  believed  to  congregate  under  a 
large  stone  just  inside  the  door  of  the  chapel. 
Pilgrimages  are  frequent ; and  the  pilgrim,  having 
performed  his  devotions  at  the  altar  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  adjourns  to  the  chapel  and  prays  to 
the  Decollati,  listening  for  an  answer  to  the  prayer. 
The  slightest  sound  is  taken  for  a favourable  reply. 
Invocations,  however,  may  be  addressed  to  them 
elsewhere  by  suj)pliants  who  cannot  undertake  the 
pilgrimage. 

The  objects  for  which  intercession  is  sought  are 
primarily  protection  from  violence  or  accident,  and 
the  cure  of  sufferers  from  either.  For  the  Decol- 
lati, however  much  they  may  in  their  lifetime  have 
been  guilty  of  violence,  now  having  suffered  and 
been  reconciled  to  the  Church,  hate  violence  and 
punish  it,  or  at  least  protect  and  heal  its  victims. 
By  an  extension  of  the  idea,  they  are  invoked 
against  diseases,  especially  haemoptysis,  of  which 
bleeding  is  the  manifestation.  Two  long  cases  of 
rude  water-colour  drawings  on  the  churchya.rd 
walls  record  with  ghastly  detail  many  examples  of 
vows  made  and  benefits  received,  where  violence, 
accident,  or  disease  of  the  kinds  indicated  was 
concerned.  But,  in  fact,  the  good  offices  of  the 
Decollati  are  not  limited  to  these.  They  are  im- 
plored for  aid  by  the  poorer  classes  throughout 
Sicily  on  all  sorts  of  occasions,  and  for  all  sorts  of 
jmrpo.ses.  They  have  their  prayer-formiilae,  which 
are  extensively  used  ; and  many  stories  of  miracles 
jierformed  by  them  in  person  are  current.  The 
ordinary  vehicles  of  the  country  are  light  carts, 
})ainted  with  scenes  from  the  history  and  traditions 
of  the  island.  Many  of  these  carts  arc  adorned 
with  paintings  of  the  Decollati. 


Literature. — The  cult  has  been  described  and  illustrated 
with  many  details  by  Giuseppe  Pitr6,  the  venerable  recorder  of 
the  insular  traditions  and  customs.  See  particularly  his  Biblio- 
teca  delle  tradizioni  popolari  sicUiane,  i.  (Palermo,  1871)  77, 
ii.  (1871)  38,  xvi.  (1889)  4 ff..  La  Vita  in  ralermo,  ii.  (Palermo, 
1905)  oh.  xviii.,  Mostra  etnografica  siciliana  (Palermo,  1892), 
51,  80.  See  also  a paper  by  the  present  writer,  with  plates  from 
photographs,  in  FL  xxi.  (London,  1910)  168. 

E.  Sidney  Hartland. 
DECRETALS.— See  Bulls  and  Briefs. 

DEDICATION.— See  Consecration. 

DEGENERATION. — i.  Application  of  the 
term. — ‘Mental  degeneracy’  is  a term  which  is 
applied  to  a group  of  characteristics  inferred 
from  the  speech,  behaviour,  or  productive 
activity  of  individuals,  and  generally  held  to  be 
symptomatic  of  defect  in  the  central  nervous 
system.  The  nervous  defect  in  question  may  be 
either  congenital  or  acquired  through  accident  or 
disease ; in  either  case,  it  may  be  organic  or 
‘functional.’  Savill  (Neurasthenia,  17)  defines  a 
functional  nervous  disease  negatively,  as  one  in 
which  ‘ no  anatomical  changes  can  be  found  after 
death,  either  with  the  naked  eye  or  with  the 
microscope,  which  can  account  for  the  symptoms 
during  life.’  It  may  really  be  due  to  some 
structural  change,  which  available  means  cannot 
determine,  to  the  presence  of  toxic  materials  in 
the  blood  (of  endogenous  or  exogenous  origin),  to 
deficient  quantity  or  quality  of  blood,  or  to 
exhaustion  of  the  nerve  tissues  from  excessive  use, 
etc. 

The  term  also  implies  that  the  individual  falls 
markedly  below  the  mental  level  attained  by  the 
average  or  normal  member  of  the  race,  sex,  age, 
and  period  of  civilization ; but,  since  the  number 
of  degrees  of  defect  is  potentially  infinite,  and  the 
defect  may  be  either  general  or  special  (in  the 
former  case  touching  all  the  mental  capacities,  in 
the  latter  such  special  functions  as  sensation, 
memory,  emotion,  etc.),  the  actual  usage  of  the 
term  is  extremely  indefinite.  Thus  it  is  employed 
to  denote  (1)  actual  insanity,  including  amentia, 
imbecility,  dementia,  mania,  and  melancholia ; (2) 
persistent  criminality ; (3)  mental  instability, 
excitability,  excessive  irritability,  or  mere  eccen- 
tricity ; and  (4)  the  neuroses  of  hysteria,  psych- 
asthenia,  and  others  ; to  the  last  two  groups  belong 
those  whom  Dr.  Balfour  has  named  the  ‘ denizens 
of  the  borderland’  (Edin.  Med.  Journ.  1901).  It 
would  seem  that  strictly  the  word  should  apply 
only  to  those  who  have  some  congenital  defect  in 
mental  capacity,  excluding  those  in  whom  the 
defect  has  been  due  either  to  accidental  injury,  or 
to  lesions  of  the  brain  arising  from  toxic  influences, 
subsequent  to  the  birth  of  the  individual  (for 
example,  alcoholic  insanity,  or  insanity  sequent 
upon  typhus  fever).  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
draw  a hard  and  fast  line  between  the  congenital 
and  the  acquired,  as  many  cases  of  insanity  would 
not  have  occurred  had  not  the  individual  been 
already  predisposed  to  the  disease  by  physiological 
or  mental  weakness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  term 
is  also  frequently  applied  to  an  acquired  defect, 
especially  when  it  is  of  the  progressive  type. 

In  popular  usage  the  word  ‘ degenerate  ’ means 
one  whose  tastes  are  lower  than  tliose  of  the  society 
in  which  he  has  been  educated,  e.g.  a clergyman’s 
son  who  associates  with  racing  touts  or  public- 
house  loafers  ; or  one  whose  intelligence  and  tastes 
show  a marked  deterioration  from  his  own  earlier 
standard,  as  in  alcoholism,  etc.  It  is  applied 
aisthetically  to  those  whose  interests,  whether  as 
readers  or  as  authors,  as  artists  or  as  critics,  lie  in 
disease,  physical  or  moral ; to  realists  or  naturalists 
in  the  narrow  sense  of  the.se  words ; and  also  to 
pessimists.  The  assumption  is  that  the  healthy 
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mind  will  avoid  these  things  as  topics  of  thought 
or  imagination,  except  with  the  object  of  removing 
them  or  lessening  their  evil  effects ; that  only  the 
diseased  mind  will  seek  to  dwell  upon  disease,  or 
take  a pleasure  in  its  contemplation. 

To  tlie  biologist,  the  degenerate  appears  as  a 
reversion  to  an  older  type  of  the  race,  as  one  who 
has  been  born  with  a physical  nature  in  which 
some  primitive  human  or  even  pre-human  stage  of 
cerebral  development  is  reproduced.  He  is  a 
primitive  being  set  in  a civilized  environment, 
unable  to  adapt  himself  to  it,  and  hence  coming 
into  conflict  with  its  conditions. 

The  only  common  feature  underlying  these 
diverse  applications  of  the  term  is  a marked 
‘deviation  from  type’  either  in  quantity  (energy, 
rate,  etc.),  or  in  quality,  of  thought  and  action. 

2.  Physical  and  mental  conditions  of  degeneracy. 
— The  causes  of  such  mental  deviations  may  be 
grouped  in  three  classes  : (1)  an  originally  defective 
physical  and  mental  capacity,  or  defective  develop- 
ment ; (2)  physical  accident  or  injury,  disease, 
privation,  etc.,  by  which  the  central  nervous 
system  is  weakened  locally  or  generally ; and  (3) 
social  conditions,  such  as  family  life,  educational 
disadvantages,  poverty,  occupation,  etc.  (Ferri, 
Criminal  Sociology,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1895,  ch.  2). 
Thus,  alcoholism  may  occur  in  a given  individual 
because  he  is  by  nature  unstable,  excitable,  pleasure- 
loving  ; because  his  brain  has  been  weakened  by 
an  exhausting  disease  ; through  mere  imitation  of 
heavy-drinking  companions  ; from  lack  of  employ- 
ment, unbearable  home  life,  or  other  social  con- 
ditions ; or  from  any  combination  of  such  factors-— 
the  result  in  each  case  being  a gradual  deteriora- 
tion of  the  nervous  system,  by  which  the  original 
tendency  is  strengthened,  until  the  control  of  the 
will  is  destroyed. 

The  relation  between  mental  and  physical  defect 
is  by  no  means  so  clear  or  so  simple  as  is  commonly 
assumed.  It  is  argued  that,  with  the  exception  of 
those  relatively  few  cases  in  which  the  disorder 
can  be  traced  to  some  definite  accident,  such  as  a 
fall  or  blow  upon  the  head,  or  to  some  virulent 
fever  which  has  been  caught  by  infection,  it  in- 
variably arises  from  a congenitally  defective 
disposition  of  the  nervous  system  ; this  defect  or 
weakness  predisposes  to  insanity,  so  that  any 
physical  or  mental  shock  which  might  leave  a 
healthy  individual  uninjured  overthrows  the 
balance  of  such  subjects  and  renders  them  insane. 
They  suffer  from  what  Maudsley  {Body  and  Mind, 
43)  has  called  ‘ the  worst  of  all  tyrannies,  the 
tyranny  of  a bad  organization.’  The  result  of  this 
organization  may  be  that  the  normal  development 
cannot  be  completed,  that  the  subject  remains  at 
a lower  level,  mentally  and  physically,  than  his 
more  fortunate  brethren ; hence  either  definite 
idiocy,  insanity,  or  some  of  the  minor  forms  of 
defect  already  referred  to.  In  cases  of  idiocy  there 
is  almost  invariably  some  malformation  of  the 
brain,  whether  in  its  size,  in  its  shape,  or  in  the 
complexity  of  the  convolutions  (the  brains  of 
many  idiots  remaining  as  smooth  as  those  of  the 
higher  apes) ; the  result  is  an  arrested  development, 
and  a disproportionate  growth  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  system,  which,  under  the  principle  of 
‘recapitulation,’  suggest  a reversion  to,  or  a 
stopping  short  at,  some  stage  in  the  animal 
ancestrjr  of  the  human  individual.  Popular 
superstition  has  always  recognized  a close  relation- 
ship between  mental  defect  and  congenital  physical 
deformity;  Shakespeare’s  ‘stigmatic’  contains 
both  the  modern  name  and  the  modern  idea  (the 
‘stigmata’  of  the  insane,  of  the  criminal,  of  the 
hysterical  temperament).  From  Hippocrates  on- 
wards many  have  insisted  that  in  a great  number 
of  persons  the  predisposition  to  insanity  is  inherited. 


and  hence  that  slighter  causes  are  sufficient  to 
Ijroduce  its  onset  than  in  other  persons  ; moreover, 
that  this  predisposition  may  be  inherited  from 
parents  not  necessarily  insane,  but  only  nervously 
diseased  ; the  contrary  is  also  true — mere  nervous 
disease  in  the  child  corresponding  to  and  connected 
with  insanity  in  the  parents  or  near  ancestors.  In 
‘ degenerate  ’ families  there  is  a tendency  for  this 
degeneracy  to  be  progressively  worse  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  until  ultimately  sterility 
appears,  leading  to  the  extinction  of  the  degenerate 
race  (Talbot,  ch.  1).  Moreau-de-Tours  renewed 
the  old  thesis  that  genius  is  twin  brother  to 
madness,  both  being  in  many  cases  derived  from 
the  same  parentage,  and  argued  that  degenerate 
types  often  represent  throw-backs  or  reversions  to 
more  primitive  types  of  evolution.  The  principal 
application  given  to  this  doctrine  has  been  in  the 
theory  of  criminality,  of  which  Lombroso  was  the 
chief  exponent,  viz.  that  the  criminal  is  born,  not 
made,  that  (passion  and  accident  apart)  crimes 
spring  from  natures  in  which  both  the  physical 
and  the  mental  characteristics  are  those  of  primi- 
tive man,  or,  it  may  be,  of  tlie  ape.  The  physical 
stigmata  of  the  ‘congenital  criminal’ — deformity 
of  skull,  sloping  forehead,  prominent  cheekbones 
and  projecting  ]aw,  large  ears,  small  deep-set  and 
‘ shifty  ’ eyes,  irregular  dentition,  cleft  palate, 
stammering,  etc. — are  not  now  so  seriously  taken, 
and,  according  to  Lugaro  (p.  17),  the  anthropo- 
logical theory,  whether  applied  to  insanity  or  to 
crime,  is  ‘ a thing  of  the  past.’  It  is  true  that  both 
the  criminal  and  the  idiot  or  imbecile  are  more 
liable  to  diseases,  such  as  phthisis,  etc.,  than  the 
normal  individual,  and  have  many  otlier  physio- 
logical deficiencies ; wliile  statistics  have  been 
frequently  compiled  to  show  the  apjjarent  trans- 
mission from  parent  to  child  of  the  ‘ criminal 
temperament,’  and  its  hereditary  relationship  with 
imbecility  and  insanity.  From  such  data,  however, 
even  if  we  exclude  the  immeasurable  infiuence  of 
environment,  physical  and  social,  it  can  be  argued 
only  that  soma  nervous  deficiency  is  transmitted, 
which  disposes,  under  ‘ favourable  ’ conditions,  to 
insanity,  crime,  or  mental  instability. 

Against  the  physical  theory  of  degeneracy  (as 
an  all-sufficient  account),  there  may  be  pointed  out 
the  frequency  with  which  mental  causes  produce, 
or  at  least  initiate,  a change  of  intellectual  or 
moral  character,  e.g.  emotional  shock,  disappoint- 
ment, loss  of  occup.ation  or  of  means,  death  of 
husband,  wife,  or  child,  social  degradation,  religious 
emotion,  school  strain,  privation,  prolonged  worry, 
etc.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  a hereditary 
or  congenital  physical  predisposition  should  exist 
in  all  cases  ; thus,  a shock  coming  closely  upon  or 
during  an  illness  or  exhaustion,  or  a period  of 
insomnia,  may  give  all  the  conditions  necessary 
for  the  outbreak  of  insanity.  The  infiuence  of  the 
mind  upon  the  production  of  insanity  was  fully 
recognized  by  Pinel  in  1801,  and  by  others  after 
him.  The  evolution  theory  gave,  however,  a 
stronger  hold  to  the  organic  theory  of  mental 
disease,  and  its  connexion  with  heredity,  so  that 
this  view  is  now  practically  universal.  It  is  clear 
that  such  disease  is  always  a product  of  two  factors 
— a predisposition  on  the  one  hand,  physical  or 
mental ; and,  on  the  other,  a sliock  or  a stress 
leading  to  the  actual  apiiearance  of  the  insanity  or 
mental  defect.  Thus  the  physiologically  critical 
periods  of  life  are  tliose  at  wliich  outbreaks  of 
insanity  are  most  frequent — first  and  second 
dentition,  puberty,  adolescence,  the  climacteric, 
etc.  Of  course,  if  we  assume  from  the  first  that 
mind  is  never  an  agent  of  bodily  changes,  but 
always  their  mere  concomitant  or  tlveir  effect . then 
mental  degeneracy  cannot  but  bo  the  sign  or 
symptom  of  physical  degeneracy,  which  is  the 
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reality  underlying  all  the  phenomena.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  with  equal  plausibility  be  argued 
that  the  real  factor  is  the  mantal  disposition,  the 
fundamental  mode  of  feeling  and  of  reacting  upon 
impressions,  which  has  a characteristic  form  and 
degree  in  every  individual,  but  is  variously  modified 
by  the  temporary  disposition  which  arises  in 
connexion  with  bodily  states — fatigue,  exhaustion, 
illness,  etc.  A shock  or  stress  will  disturb  the 
mind  more  or  less,  according  to  its  fundamental 
and  temporary  disposition  at  the  period  when  the 
strain  comes.  Without  prejudice  to  any  theory  of 
the  relation  of  body  to  mind,  it  may  be  admitted 
that  actions  are  the  outcome  of  the  dominant 
feeling  or  emotion,  which  in  its  turn  is  mainly  a 
product  of  perceptions  and  reproductions  or 
memories ; hence  in  human  conduct  the  mental 
life  predominates  over  the  physiological : and  this 
is  especially  the  case  after  the  child  has  become 
able  to  appreciate  moral  ideas.  It  is  not  denied 
that  the  physical  nature  has  an  immense  influence 
in  the  causation  of  insanity.^  But  it  is  claimed  (1) 
that  this  physical  nature  may  be  largely  modified 
by  education  and  by  suggestion  ; (2)  that  it  may 
itself  be  of  a mental  origin  either  in  the  ancestors 
or  in  the  individual ; (3)  that  the  outbreak  of 
insanity  is  almost  invariably  caused  by  mental 
factors,  including,  for  example,  emotional  shock 
or  mental  contagion  (as  in  imitative  insanity) ; and 
(4)  that  the  insanity  may  be  cured  by  suggestion 
and  other  mental  measures,  in  addition  to  physical 
hygiene  (Dubois,  in  Archives  de  psychologie,  x. 
[1910]  1 ; ‘ Psychological  Conception  of  the  Origin 
of  Psychopathies’). 

3.  Symptoms  of  mental  degeneracy. — The  mani- 
fold forms  in  which  mental  degeneracy  expresses 
itself  may  be  illustrated  from  the  two  most  im- 
portant ‘ functional  ’ diseases — hysteria  and  j)sych- 
asthenia. 

(i.)  Hysteria  has  been  defined  as  a ‘morbid 
mental  condition  in  which  ideas  control  the  body 
and  produce  morbid  changes  in  its  functions  ’ 
(Dana,  Joiorn.  of  Abnormal  Psychol.,  Feb.  1907). 
Its  most  prominent  features  are  ansesthesia, 
amnesia,  loss  of  control  over  the  attention,  paralysis 
of  certain  muscles.  (1)  The  anajsthesia  may  be 
the  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  rvhole  of  a special 
sense  (e.g.  blindness)  without  any  injury  either  to 
the  sense-organ  or  to  the  conducting  nerve-fibres ; 
or  it  may  be  partial  (monocular  blindness  ; narrow- 
ing of  the  field  of  vision  in  both  eyes ; colour- 
blindness), or  systematic  (loss  of  power  to  perceive 
certain  persons  or  classes  of  objects,  while  the 
sensibility  is  otherwise  intact).  A historical 
illustration  is  the  ‘devil’s  marks’ on  the  skin,  by 
the  insensibility  of  which  a woman’s  guilt  in 
trials  for  witchcraft  was  often  determined.  The 
insensibility  difl'ers  from  that  which  is  due  to  nerve- 
injury,  in  that  it  is  not  permanent,  but  varies  ; it 
is,  for  example,  sometimes  removed  during  sleep, 
or  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  or  in  the 
hypnotic  trance,  while  emotional  excitement  of 
any  kind  is  said  to  intensify  it.  Also  the  insensi- 
bility does  not  correspond  to  the  distribution  of  a 
])articular  nerve  or  group  of  nerves;  many  of  the 
reflexes  are  preserved  in  connexion  with  the  sense- 
organ,  while  the  insensible  limb  is  not  liable  to 
accident  or  to  injury,  as  is  the  case  udth  insensi- 
bility arising  from  a severed  nerve.  It  has  been 

1 Cf.  Liigaro,  p.  22:  ‘The  functional  insufficiency  of  a 
Bhrunkcn  gland  in  tlie  neck  causes  the  syndrome  of  cretinism. 
Slight  but  chronic  lesions  of  the  kidneys  can  determine  con- 
dition.s  of  stupidity,  temporary  loss  of  speech,  and  violent 
III  tacks  of  confusion  and  agitation.  A febrile  malady  occurring 
in  infancy,  though  transient,  attracting  little  notice,  and 
passing  away  almost  unobserved,  can  ruin  the  brain  beyond 
rciiair.  The  effects  of  this  may  either  manifest  themselves  as 
tiioral  and  intellectual  defects  of  every  degree,  or  as  epileptic 
convulsions  which  may  appear  after  many  years,  and  by  their 
repetition  progressively  destroy  the  mind.’ 


proved  also  that,  while  the  subject  is  unaware  of 
the  existence  of  such  anaesthesias,  and  therefore 
does  not,  of  course,  notice  the  impressions  which 
are  made  on  the  insensitive  organs,  these  are 
nevertheless  recorded,  and  may  be  later  brought  to 
consciousness,  c.g.  when  the  patient  is  hypnotized  ; 
these  and  many  similar  facts  show  that  the  seat  of 
tlie  anaesthesia  is  not  in  the  sense-organ  but  in  the 
central  organ,  the  cerebrum.  Physiologically  the 
impression  is  made  on  the  nervous  system,  but  it 
is,  under  the  special  conditions,  unable  to  effect 
consciousness,  as  in  other  conditions  it  would 
(Janet,  L’Etat  mental  des  hystirigues,  p.  20 ft'.). 

(2)  A further  group  of  symptoms  is  found  in  the 
amnesias,  which  also  almost  always  accompany 
hysteria.  The  memory  may  be  defective  in  one  or 
more  of  many  different  ways  ; it  may  simply  show 
weakness,  the  subject  being  unable  to  remember 
events  of  recent  occurrence,  or  material  which  has 
been  learned,  with  the  same  vividness,  accuracy, 
and  completeness  as  a normal  individual ; or  the 
defect  may  be  specialized  so  that  particular  qualities 
or  classes  of  experiences  can  no  longer  be  recalled 
at  all ; for  example,  visual  memories,  or  auditory 
memories,  or  the  memory  of  actions ; and  within 
any  one  of  these  groups  there  may  be  specialization  : 
in  the  visual  group  the  patient  may  be  unable  to 
recall  the  colours  of  objects,  while  remembering 
their  forms  and  their  light  and  shade  ; in  the 
auditory  group,  he  may  remember  spoken  words, 
but  not  melodies  or  tones,  etc.  Or  the  lapse  of 
memory  may  be  systematized,  and  this  also  in  two 
ways : (a)  with  reference  to  the  time-series ; a 
period  of  life  may  be  wholly  forgotten — sometimes 
a recent  period,  sometimes  a more  distant  one, 
while  events  before  and  after  this  period  are  re- 
membered with  distinctness ; {h)  with  reference  to 
systems  of  knowledge,  as,  for  example,  xvhen  the 
power  of  reading  lapses,  or  the  memory  for  a parti- 
cular language,  or  a particular  science,  etc.  ; still 
more  completely  systematized  are  the  cases  in 
which  a particular  object  or  person,  formerly 
familiar,  is  no  longer  remembered. 

(3)  The  will  and  power  of  attention  may  be 
affected.  There  may  be  excessive  concentration 
on  one  impres.sion  or  idea,  or  there  may  be  in- 
capacity to  concentrate  the  attention  upon  any 
impression  or  idea  ; in  the  former  case  we  have  an 
approximation  to  the  state  of  melancholia,  in  the 
latter  case  to  the  state  of  mania  or  the  insane  flight 
of  ideas.  “Whether  the  span  of  attention  is  nar- 
row or  wide,  a subject  may  be  distracted  from 
a task  by  the  slightest  stimuli,  and  hence  be  un- 
able to  learn  new  material  or  to  complete  any  task 
attempted  by  him ; on  the  other  hand,  even  though 
the  attention  be  unconcentrated,  it  may  still  be 
excessively  persistent,  just  as  in  ordinary  experi- 
ence a weak-willed  individual  may  on  occasions 
reveal  the  utmost  obstinacy  of  character.  Edu- 
cation and  development  are  mainly  a function  of 
the  power  to  direct  the  attention,  at  will,  to  objects 
uninteresting  in  themselves,  or  for  the  moment 
uninteresting  to  the  individual ; this  power  the 
hysteric  patient  possesses  to  a minimum  degree. 
His  attention  is  easily  caught  by  sensory  irn- 
pressions  which  fall  within  his  field  of  morbid 
interest,  by  ideas  which  enter  the  mind  through 
purely  casual  associations  (associations  of  contigu- 
ity, of  similarity  of  sound,  or  the  like),  but  is 
not  caught  or  held  by  ideas  of  deeper  logical  value. 
As  the  attention  decides  which  of  the  many  ideas 
tliat  are  clamouring  on  the  margin  of  consciousness 
sliall  enter  its  focus  and  become  determinative  of 
tlie  course  of  our  actions  and  of  the  course  of  our 
thoughts,  so  in  hysteria  the  level  of  thought  and 
action  falls.  Words  suggest  thoughts  through 
their  sound  (punning,  rhyming  words)  rather  than 
through  their  meaning ; actions  are  decided  by 
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Bensations  or  simple  associative  images  ratlier  tlian 
by  systematized  tendencies  built  upon  experience  ; 
originality  and  spontaneity  are  replaced  by  banality 
or  by  automatism. 

(4)  On  the  motor  side,  there  is  frequently  para- 
lysis, or  paresis,  inability  or  weakness  in  the  use 
of  the  limbs  on  one  side  of  the  body,  or  of  a parti- 
cular limb  or  organ,  or  a particular  muscle ; and 
(5)  usually  also  disturbances,  of  ‘ nervous  ’ origin, 
in  the  circulatory  and  other  functions  of  the  1)ody 
— asthma,  vertigo,  palq)itation,  fainting,  congestion, 
etc.  Sometimes  a power  is  exercised  over  these 
functions,  which  to  the  normal  individual  appears 
impossible : e.g.  control  of  the  heart,  or  of  the 
digestive  processes,  ability  to  hasten  or  retard 
them  at  will.  Both  the  muscular  and  the  organic 
defects  or  abnormalities  are,  like  the  ansesthesias, 
of  purely  central  origin  ; i.e.  they  spring  directly 
from  some  temporary  and  local  change  in  the  cere- 
bral system— a change  which,  however,  has  probably 
a mental  origin. 

Tlie  different  phenomena  in  a particular  case  may 
usually  be  traced  to  a single  system  of  ideas,  which 
has  obtained  an  undue  control  over  the  personality 
— for  example,  the  memory,  conscious  or  suppressed, 
of  some  emotionally  exciting  event  or  experience. 
Cure  is  sometimes  effected  by  suggestion,  which 
strengthens  the  power  of  the  personality  over  the 
ideas,  sometimes  by  a shock  or  accident  calling  up 
the  dormant  energies  of  the  individual : thus  in 
one  case  (Donaldson,  Growth  of  Brain,  London, 
1895,  p.  304,  from  Taylor,  Journ.  of  Nerv.  and 
Ment.  Dis.,  1888)  a lady  recovered  from  a hysteric 
paralysis  on  the  sudden  death  of  her  husband ; in 
another,  a cure  resulted  from  the  elopement  of  a 
daughter.  For  the  most  part,  however,  almost  any 
stimulus  is  enough  to  re-excite  the  dominant  idea, 
and  to  determine  thought  and  action  according  to 
it.  Thus  a man  who  had  been  lost  in  the  Aus- 
tralian Bush,  and  in  the  agony  of  thirst  had 
frequently  plunged  into  imaginary  pools  of  water, 
used,  long  after  liis  rescue,  under  the  slightest  dose 
of  alcohol,  to  go  automatically  through  the  actions 
of  diving,  regardless  of  the  surroundings  or  of  the 
position  in  which  he  was.  There  is,  for  the  most 
part,  some  such  absorption  by,  or  fixation  of  the 
mind  upon,  the  compelling  thought,  with  entire 
failure  to  correlate  it  with  the  immediately  given 
sensations  and  impressions,  or  to  criticize  it  by 
them.  Epidemics  of  hysteria  or  insanity  are  com- 
mon among  peoples  or  races  at  a low  level  of 
development,  or  who  suffer  from  insufficient  nutri- 
tion (J.  M.  Clarke,  ‘ On  Hysteria,’  Brain,  xv.  [1892] 
526). 

A ■well-known  case  is  that  of  Haute-Savoie,  1867,  in  which  a 
young  girl  saw  a companion  taken  out  of  a stream  half-drowned ; 
the  girl  fell  down  in  unconsciousness,  and  a few  days  later  a 
friend  who  was  with  her  became  similarly  affected.  Other 
hysterical  phenomena  followed.  Within  four  j'ears  there  were 
120  persons  in  , the  same  neighbourhood  affected  in  the  same 
way,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  public  exorcisms  were 
held  by  the  priest.  The  epidemic  was  stopped  ‘by  the  Govern- 
ment Bending  a force  of  gens  d’armes  to  the  district,  removing 
the  parish  priest,  isolating  the  patients,  and  sending  the  worst 
cases  to  distant  hospitals’  (Clarke,  loe.  cit.).  Here  it  is  the 
force  of  suggestion  acting  on  an  unstable  nervous  organism,  and 
securing  an  influence  over  the  internal  organs  of  the  body  such 
as  is  not  possessed,  or  is  possessed  only  to  a very  slight  degree, 
by  the  normal  individual.  See  also  art.  Hysteria. 

(ii.)  A different  complex  of  symptoms  is  presented 
by  what  is  now  called  psychasthcnia,  or  ‘ obsessional 
insanity’  (Janet),  althougli  at  some  points  it  is 
closely  related  to  hysteria.  Whereas  in  the  latter 
the  morbid  ideas  are  specific  or  jiarticular,  in  ob- 
sessional insanity  they  are  general  or  governing 
ideas,  entering  into  relation  with  every  possible 
action  or  thought  of  the  subject,  for  example,  the 
idea  that  one  is  a criminal,  or  has  committed 
some  unpardonable  sin.  The  idea  is  involuntarily, 
continuously,  and  painfully  present  to  the  mind, 
if  not  in  the  centre,  at  least  on  the  verge,  of  con- 


sciousness, so  that  to  escape  from  it  is  impossible. 
The  general  ideas  most  commonly  present  are 
those  of  (a)  crime,  including  homicide,  suicide, 
dipsomania,  sacrilege,  etc.,  and  there  are  two 
forms — the  obse.ssion  of  committing  the  crime,  and 
the  obsession  of  remorse  for  a crime  already  com- 
mitted, the  actual  crime  being  in  such  cases 
enormously  exaggerated  in  the  mind  (what  was 
really  a mere  thought  or  passing  idea  being  trans- 
formed into  an  actual  deed) ; {b)  physical  or  mental 
defect,  again  in  two  forms — obsession  of  being,  and 
obsession  of  becoming.  Thus,  a lady  who  is  dis- 
tressed at  her  actual  stoutness  may  refuse  food,  or 
take  insufficient  rest  in  consequence,  while  a lady 
at  present  of  moderate  dimensions  may  adopt  the 
same  tactics  from  fear  of  becoming  unduly  stout. 
Other  instances  are  the  fear  of  approaching  old  age, 
of  approaching  madness,  of  approaching  death. 

The  common  qualities,  as  regards  the  content  of 
the  obsessional  ideas,  are : (1)  they  regard  acts  or 
states  of  the  subject  himself,  not  primarily  of  any 
external  object ; (2)  the  acts  or  states  are  sociallj’ 
disreputable,  wicked,  or  ridiculous,  or  in  general 
undesirable ; (3)  (and  in  this  is  the  fundamental 
difference  from  hysteria)  they  are  endogenous,  self- 
suggested,  whereas  in  hysteria  the  morbid  idea  is 
usually  exogenous,  or  suggested  from  without. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  at  the  early  stages  there 
is  full  consciousness  of  the  absurdity  or  folly  of  the 
obsession  ; and  also  that,  except  in  rare  cases,  the 
morbid  action  is  not  completely  realized.  Thus,  a 
kleptomaniac  used  to  take  a servant  with  him  when 
he  went  shopping,  to  watch  and  afterwards  return 
the  stolen  articles  ; in  another  ease,  a youth,  after 
taking  poison,  telephoned  to  his  mother  to  inform 
her  of  the  fact,  with  the  (expected)  result  of  a 
doctor’s  arrival.  Again,  the  hallucinations  have 
not  the  same  definiteness  or  ‘body’  as  those  of 
hysteria  ; they  lack  details,  and  hence  the  slightest 
effort  of  the  attention  destroys  them,  as  is  the  case 
in  dreams  ; they  are  seldom  completely  external- 
ized, or  dclinitely  located  ; thej’  are  really  symbolic 
or  type-ideas,  standing  for  a system  of  thought 
rather  than  for  a delinite  object. 

On  the  volitional  side,  there  are  almost  invari- 
ably automatisms,  that  is,  actions  which  occur 
independently  of  and  even  in  opposition  to  the  will 
of  the  subject.  These  Janet  classilies  into  three 
groups,  in  each  of  which  the  disturbance  is  either 
systematic  or  diffuse.  (1)  Mental  agitations,  in- 
cluding the  systematic  forms — manias  of  interro- 
gation, of  doubt,  of  precision,  of  explanation ; 
and  the  diffuse  form — the  mania  of  rumination  or 
reverie.  The  essential  character  of  all  is  a move- 
ment of  the  mind  which  is  incapable  of  arresting 
itself  upon  any  one  fact  or  thought,  but  is  com- 
pelled to  pass  beyond  it,  to  add  something  to  it, 
and  then  something  more,  and  something  more, 
without  end — ‘ ideas  either  revolving  in  a circle,  or 
branching  out  endlessly,  but  in  any  case  never 
reaching  an  end,  a definite  conclusion  ’ (Lcs 
Obsessions,  i.  150).  Familiar  cases  are  those  in 
which  a patient  deliberates  for  hours  about  carry- 
ing out  some  simple,  and,  normally,  babitual 
action  : e.g.  that  of  putting  on  a sock,  choosing  a 
necktie,  stepiiing  over  an  object  in  the  roadway. 
(2)  On  the  motor  side,  what  are  called  ‘tics,’  that 
is,  automatic  actions,  twitchings,  nioveiuents  of  the 
lips,  etc.,  these  being  in  nearly  all  cases  symbols  or 
traces  of  complete  actions  as  suggested  by  the 
ideas — ‘ psychic  short-cuts.’  (3)  On  the  emotional 
side  there  are  systematic  dreads,  or  ‘ idiobias,’  or  a 
generalized  anguish  or  terror.  Among  the  ‘ phobias’ 
are  the  fear  of  crossing  an  open  space  (agoraphobia), 
fear  of  remaining  in  a shut  or  closed  place  {cla  iistro- 
2>hobia),  fear  of  infectious  disease  (nosophobia), 
fear  of  insanity,  of  snakes,  of  vermin,  etc.  The 
diffuse  form  has  sometimes  been  called 2>anophobia, 
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a generalized  expectation  or  dread  of  some  untoward 
event  happening. 

4.  Explanation  of  the  symptoms. — The  explana- 
tion of  these  phenomena  is  found  first  in  a weaken- 
ing of  the  mind,  by  which  the  control  over  the 
finer  mechanism,  alike  of  association  and  of  volun- 
tary movement,  is  relaxed  and  ultimately  destroyed. 
The  contrast  with  the  normal  individual  is  the  same 
as  that  which  occurs,  within  an  individual  life, 
between  bodily  health  and  sickness  or  fatigue — in 
the  former  case  the  greater  activity,  co-ordinative 
power,  effectiveness  of  movement,  ability  to  re- 
collect at  will,  and  to  direct  the  thoughts ; in  the 
latter  state  the  weakening  or  failure  of  these 
powers.  Obsessional  insanity  is  an  exaggeration 
of  this  relatively  healthy  state,  having  its  centre 
or  point  of  support  in  some  actual  psychical  ex- 
perience of  the  subject.  In  hysteria,  the  general 
symptoms  may  most  simply  he  referred  to  a dis- 
aggregation of  the  personality ; some  group  or 
groups  of  memories,  or  of  habits,  or  of  other 
acquired  activities,  separate  oft'  from  the  control- 
ling consciousness  with  which  the  normal  individual 
identifies  his  self  or  ego.  Thus,  in  the  automatic 
writing  and  other  expressive  movements  of  hysteric 
or  neurasthenic  patients  (Binet,  Janet,  etc.),  the 
subject  is  entirely  unaware  of  the  actions  done, 
although  they  would  normally  imply  consciousness 
both  to  initiate  and  to  carry  out.  So,  the  hypnot- 
ized subject  may  carry  out  many  actions  which 
apparently  involve  deliberate  consciousness,  and,  on 
awakening,  show  complete  ignorance  of  them ; and 
there  are  familiar  cases  in  which  a patient  leads, 
for  a shorter  or  longer  period  of  time,  a different 
life  from  that  of  his  normal  condition,  during  which 
he  is  unconscious,  or  at  least  has  no  memory,  of  his 
previous  state,  while  afterwards,  on  recovery,  he 
has  forgotten  the  temporary  abnormal  state  (Ansel 
Bourne,  etc. ).  Morton  Prince  gives  a remarkable 
instance  of  such  a case  of  double  or  multiple  per- 
sonality in  his  Dissociation  of  a Personality. 
Normally  all  our  experiences,  or  at  least  those 
which  are  important  to  us,  are  synthesized,  unified 
in  the  single  dominant  consciousness  or  personality ; 
abnormally,  some  bundles  of  experience,  more  or 
less  large,  are  detached  from  this  unifying  con- 
sciousness, and  form  secondary  personalities,  which 
may  make  use  of  the  general  fund  of  memories, 
habits,  etc.,  organized  in  our  experience,  and  re- 
presented in  the  intimate  structure  and  fabric  of 
the  brain.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss  how 
far  these  self-realizing  ideas  deserve  the  name  of 
‘ separate  consciousnesses  ’ or  ‘ separate  person- 
alities.’ There  are  all  degrees  of  disaggregation — 
between  the  simple  hearing  and  answering  of  a 
question  by  an  absorbed  reader,  without  subse- 
quent awareness  on  his  part  of  the  action,  and  the 
extreme  form  found  in  Ansel  Bourne,  Janet’s 
‘ L6onie,’  or  Prince’s  ‘ Miss  Beauchamp.’  There  is 
a close  parallelism  between  such  cases  and  insanity 
— for  example,  the  insanity  of  fixed  ideas,  or  of 
delusions,  etc.  Freud  argues  that  many  of  these 
secondary  personalities,  as  is  the  case  in  insanity, 
represent  attempted  realizations  of  certain  wishes, 
desires,  ambitions,  which  the  subject  has  been 
revented  from  successfully  carrying  out,  or  which 
e has  voluntarily  repressed  {Neurosenlehre,  ed. 
E.  Hitschmann,  Leipzig,  1911,  p.  54).  On  the  one 
hand,  there  is  a loss  (or  a defect),  in  Janet’s  view, 
of  tension  or  tonus  in  the  central  nervous  system, 
or  some  part  of  it,  and  on  the  other  a ‘psychic 
misery,’  a disorganization  of  the  mental  life,  in 
which  images  and  ideas  tend  to  realize  themselves 
apart  from  the  control  usually  exercised  by  the 
self  on  the  basis  of  ])ast  experience  and  according 
U)  the  claims  of  the  social  environment.  (On 
mental  dissociation,  see  also  J.  Maepherson,  Mental 
Affections,  London,  180‘J.) 


Corresponding  to  this  disorganization  of  the 
mind  is  the  existence  of  what  may  be  called  a 
floating  mass  of  emotion,  dread,  or  anxiety,  ready 
to  attach  itself  to  any  idea  that  may  arise,  and 
leading  to  actions  that  may  be  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  motive-idea,  taken  by  itself.  This 
emotion  is  really  the  mass  of  feeling  that  springs 
from  the  altered  bodily  constitution,  and  the 
altered  organic  and  other  sensations  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  ‘feeling  of  self.’  Since  the  altera- 
tions consist  largely  in  an  increase  of  bodily  and 
especially  of  painful  sensations,  the  emotion  as  a 
whole  is  of  the  depressive  type.  Such  an  emotion 
necessarily  alters  the  whole  mental  character,  and 
especially  the  moral  character : the  subject  be- 
comes timid,  secretive,  cunning,  superstitious,  self- 
ish, and  cruel.  In  originally  higher  types  there 
is  a tendency  to  pessimism  ; the  patient  is  unable 
to  carry  out  the  ideals,  frequently  extravagant, 
which  he  sets  before  himself ; hence  doubt  and 
distrust  of  himself  and  others  ; his  life  is  suffused 
with  pain ; slight  motives  cause  him  distress  and 
anxiety;  this  ‘psychosis’  he  projects  into  others, 
and  believes  life  to  be  predominantly  painful. 

Obsessions  and  fixed  ideas  are  for  the  most  part 
the  result  of  a logical  attempt  to  account  for  the 
emotion  of  which — although  not  of  its  cause — the 
subject  is  conscious.  In  other  cases  the  system  of 
ideas  may  be  derived  first  from  the  environment — 
consciously  or  unconsciously  — and  the  dread  or 
anxiety  is  built  upon  it  or  attached  to  it  after- 
wards (see  Williams,  in  Journ.  Ahn.  Psychol,  v. 
[1910]  2). 

The  same  features — disaggregation,  depressive 
emotional-tone,  or  both — may  occur  in  mental  de- 
generation at  all  its  levels.  Thus  in  the  imbecile, 
there  is  failure  to  co-ordinate  experiences,  to  take 
more  than  the  first  few  steps  in  the  synthesis  of 
personality : the  result  is  impulsiveness  of  char- 
acter, inability  to  concentrate  the  attention,  moti- 
vation only  by  the  simplest  ideas,  and  these  only 
in  isolation  from  one  another,  no  coherent  or 
sustained  activity  either  of  thought  or  of  action. 
Where  depression  is  also  present,  the  imbecile  may 
become  the  criminal,  with  homicidal  or  other 
socially  dangerous  tendencies.  In  the  paranoiac, 
there  is  failure  to  form,  or  the  lapse  of,  the  highest 
mental  synthesis — the  recognition  of  the  ‘ social 
self  ’ — on  which  the  possibility  of  morality  and  of 
religion  depends : hence  the  primary  self-conscious- 
ness has  the  field  to  itself ; there  is  an  unrestrained 
assertion  of  individual  wishes  and  desires,  and  a 
total  disregard  for  the  convenience,  wishes,  or 
claims  of  others.  The  enormous  self-esteem  easily 
leads  to  delusions  of  unlimited  power,  wealth,  or 
high  rank  {megalomania),  or,  where  depression  is 
present,  to  mania  of  persecution,  etc._  The  nearest 
parallel  that  we  have  in  normal  life  is  to  he  found 
in  dreams  {q.v. ),  the  analogy  of  which  with  insanity 
has  been  frequently  pointed  out  (Moreau-de-Tours, 
Maury,  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell,  etc.).  Tlie  higher 
systems  are  out  of  function,  for  the  time  being ; 
the  will  is  at  rest ; each  idea,  suggested  by  present 
sensory  impressions,  or  by  recent  experiences,  has 
the  field  of  consciousness  to  itself  : hence  it  takes 
on  an  illusory  objectivity,  and  appears  as  a real 
experience  or  perception,  while  it  tends  to  call 
up  associate  ideas  which,  however,  are  bound  to 
it  only  by  the  lowest,  purely  mechanical,  bonds 
(habit-associations,  associations  of  sensory  simi- 
larity). Thus,  Maury  (Le  Sommeil  et  les  r&ves^, 
P.aris,  1865,  ch.  vi.)  describes  a dream  in  which  the 
main  incidents  were  connected  together  through 
the  words  ‘Kilomfetre,’  ‘Kilogram,’  ‘Gilolq,’ 
‘Lobelia,’  ‘Lopez,’  ‘Loto.’  Simultaneous  dissocia- 
tion of  personality  is  also  a common  feature  of  the 
dream ; we  appear  to  be  debating  with  another 
person,  who  questions  us  and  answers  us ; both  dis- 
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putants,  however,  are  ourselves.  Maury  {loe.  cit.) 
mentions  that  the  apparent  revelations  of  dreams 
may  sometimes  be  traced  to  forgotten  memoiies  of 
our  own,  which  we  recall  to  ourselves  and  put  in 
the  mouth  of  another  person,  in  our  dream.  In 
general,  however,  the  thoughts  of  the  dream  are 
trivial,  absurd,  meaningless,  as  any  one  may  prove 
for  himself  by  writing  down,  immediately  on 
waking,  the  words  he  has  just  been  uttering  in  liis 
dream.  The  same  defect,  and  the  same  lack  of 
power  to  criticize  what  passes  through  the  subject’s 
own  mind,  we  have  found  to  be  common  in  mental 
degeneracy.  The  hallucinations  of  the  insane,  and 
the  vague  emotional  depression,  dread,  or  anxiety, 
have  also  their  analogy  in  dream-life.  All  these 
phenomena  of  degeneracy  appear  also  in  normal 
life  during  fatigue,  exhaustion,  illness,  senility, 
and  in  the  temporary  insanity  of  intoxication  by 
alcohol  or  other  drugs  (nicotine,  opium,  liashisli, 
etc. ; see,  for  example,  R.  Meunier,  Le  Hachich, 
Paris,  1909). 

5.  Progressive  mental  degeneration. — When  de- 
generation attacks  a well-developed  mind,  the 
symptoms  frequently  show  a regular  sequence, 
according  to  Ribot’s  Law  of  Regression  or  In- 
volution (see  his  Diseases  of  the  Memory) ; the 
more  unstable  forms  of  experience  or  acquirement 
are  the  first  to  lapse,  i.e.  (1)  the  most  recently 
acquired,  (2)  the  most  complex,  (3)  the  least 
frequently  repeated,  the  least  habitual  or  auto- 
matic powers.  Thus,  in  senile  insanity,  or  in  the 
beginnings  of  alcoholic  insanity,  it  is  the  power  to 
meet  new  situations,  to  face  difficulties,  to  create, 
invent,  or  discover,  that  fails  earliest : habitual 
situations  are  met,  adequately  perhaps,  in  habitual 
ways,  but  the  bloom  of  individuality  is  gone. 
There  follows  the  delicate  appreciation  of  moral 
values — there  is  an  increase  of  sellishness,  and  of 
obstinacy,  along  with  a failure  of  higher  ambi- 
tions ; then  the  more  complex  intellectual  acquisi- 
tions, professional  skill,  scientific  interests ; then 
the  memory  for  recent  events,  the  recollection  of 
the  less  familiar  complexes  of  experience.  With  the 
narrowing  of  intellectual  interest,  the  emotional 
life  occupies  a larger  space ; the  patient  becomes 
irritable,  and  irritating,  discontented,  malicious, 
neglectful  of  the  ordinary  conventions  of  life  ; his 
thoughts  and  his  speech  become  less  coherent, 
more  vulgar  and  petty,  until,  finally,  dementia 
leaves  no  powers  in  function  except  the  primitive 
instincts  and  reflexes,  with  at  the  most  a few  of 
the  more  ingrained  habits  of  mind  and  body.  In 
a general  way  also,  although  by  no  means  in 
detail,  these  stages  have  their  parallels  in  the 
difl'erent  concrete  forms  of  degeneracy  found  in 
different  individuals — from  the  morally  deficient 
‘ intellectual  ’ down  to  the  congenital  imbecile  or 
idiot. 

Literature.— H.  Maudsley,  Body  and  Mind,  London,  1873, 
Pathology  of  Mind‘d,  do.  1895,  Responsibility  in  Mental  Disease, 
do.  1874,  31876;  E.  S.  Talbot,  Degeneracy,  its  Causes,  Signs, 
and  Results,  London,  1898 ; H.  H.  Ellis,  The  Criminal^, 
London,  1901 ; C.  Lombroso,  The  Man  of  Genius  (Eng.  tr., 
London,  1891),  L’Uomo  delinquente,  Turin,  1896-7,  etc.;  P. 
PoUitz,  Die  Psychol,  des  Verbrechers,  Leipzig;,  1909  (a  good 
summary  ol  the  present  position  of  criminal  psychology) ; 
Magnan-Legrain,  Les  D4g6ntris,  Paris,  1896 ; T.  A.  Ribot’s 
works  on  the  Diseases  of  Personality  (Chicago,  1891),  of  Will 
(Chicago,  1896),  of  Memory  (Eng.  tr.,  London,  i882),  of  whicli 
there  have  been  numerous  Fr.  editions;  P.  Janet,  L'Auto- 
matisme  psycholog iquet,  Paris,  1910  (1st  ed.  1889),  Les  Obsessions 
et  la  psychasthinie,  2 vols.,  do.  1898,  ^1903,  L’hltat  mental 
des  hysteriques-,  do.  1911 ; Morton  Prince,  Dissociation  of  a 
Personality,  London,  1905 ; J.  Jastrow,  The  Subconscious, 
London,  1906 ; T.  D.  Savill,  Neurasthenia^,  London,  1900 
(bibliography) ; E.  Lugaro,  Modern  Problems  of  Psychiatry, 
Eng.  tr.,  London,  1909.  J.  L.  McInTYRE. 

DEGRADATION.— See  Discipline. 

DEHRA. — A town,  the  capital  of  Dehra  Dun, 
a valley  projecting  from  the  Plains  of  Northern 


India  like  a triangle  towards  the  source  of  the 
Jumna  river  and  the  main  range  of  the  Himalaya, 
lat.  30°  19'  59"  N.  ; long.  78°  2'  57  ' E.  From  a 
religious  point  of  view,  the  place  is  remarkable  as 
the  seat  of  a strong  body  of  Udasis,  a Sikh  order 
of  Hindu  ascetics,  who  are  said  to  owe  their  estab- 
lishment to  the  son  of  Guru  Nanak,  the  founder  of 
Sikhism.  Their  yurudwrlrd,  or  temple,  the  work 
of  their  leader  Ram  Ray,  was  erected  in  A.D.  1699. 
The  central  block,  in  wliich  the  bed  of  the  guru  is 

reserved,  was  built  on  the  model  of  the  Emperor 

ahangir’s  tomb  at  Lahore.  At  the  corners  are 
smaller  monuments  in  honour  of  the  guru’s  four 
wives.  The  temple  is  supported  by  a large  endow- 
ment, and  the  guru,  who  has  the  revenues  at  his 
disposal,  is  the  richest  man  in  the  Dun  valley. 
Formerly  the  appointment  of  each  new  guru,  wlio 
was  selected  from  among  the  disciples  of  the  de- 
ceased guru,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Sikh  chiefs 
of  the  Panjab,  who,  at  each  new  installation, 
made  a gift  to  the  British  Government  and  received 
in  return  the  complimentary  present  of  a pair  of 
shawls.  'I'liis  practice  is  now  discontinuecl.  Tlie 
special  dress  of  the  members  of  the  sect  is  a cap 
of  red  cloth  shaped  like  a sugar  loaf,  worked  over 
with  coloured  thread,  and  adorned  with  a black 
silk  fringe  round  the  edge.  The  mahant,  or  guru, 
enjoys  high  consideration  in  the  countrj'  round  ; 
and  large  numbers  of  devotees,  drawn  from  all 
classes  of  Hindus,  attend  the  shrine.  But  the 
most  enthusiastic  worshipjiers  naturally  come 
from  the  Cis-Sutlej  Sikh  States.  The  annual 
ceremonies,  which  last  ten  days,  are  performed  at 
the  Hindu  feast  of  the  Holi  in  spring. 

Literature. — Atkinson,  Himalayan  Gazetteer,  iii.  [ISSC]  1971. 

W.  Ceooke. 

DEICIDE. — This  term,  though  not  new,  has 
been  used  in  the  past  with  such  restricted  meaning, 
and  so  seldom,  that  there  is  an  imperative  need  to 
enlarge  its  definition  before  it  can  be  of  service  in 
that  branch  of  scientific  research  in  which  it  is 
increasingly  used.  The  following  definition,  taken 
from  Ogilvie’s  Imperial  Diet,  of  the  Eng.  Lang., 
will  show  this  : 

‘ Deieide=(\)  The  act  of  putting  to  death  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour.  “ Earth,  profaned,  yet  blessed  with  dcicide  " (Prior). 
(2)  One  concerned  in  putting  Christ  to  death  (Craig).  [Rare  in 
both  senses.]’ 

Another  quite  recent  dictionary  defines  the  word 
thus:  ‘The  killing  of  God  ; especially  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Christ.’  'riiough  there  is  here  a definition 
more  in  accord  with  modern  requirements,  the 
student  of  religions,  acquainted  with  facts  u hich 
seem  to  show  that  there  has  been  a wide-sj^iread 
custom  of  putting  to  death  both  men  and  animals 
thought  to  be  gods  incarnate,  must  set  aside  every- 
thing that  so  narrows  the  word  as  to  make  it  unlit 
for  his  purpose.  Doing  this,  one  is  left  with  what 
is,  after  all,  a mere  translation  of  the  Latin  term, 
viz.  ‘the  killing  of  a god,’ or,  more  briefly,  ‘god- 
slaughter.’  It  is  in  this  largest  sense  that  the 
word  is  to  be  here  used.  For  obvious  reasons, 
there  will  be  few,  if  any,  references  to  what  was 
at  one  time  looked  upon  as  the  solo  instance  of 
deicide — the  Crucifixion. 

None  of  the  phenomena  which  the  scientific 
study  of  religions  has  made  known  has  aroused 
more  interest  than  those  obscure  rites  and  cere- 
monies, those  str.ange  customs,  which  seem  best 
explained  by  the  theory  that  deicide,  once  supposed 
to  find  its  only  example  in  the  Crucifixion,  has 
been,  in  fact,  a wide-spread  custom,  which  has  left 
a deep  inqiress  on  the  religious  thought  of  the  race. 
Before  giving  the  few  instances  of  this  custom 
which  siiace  limits  allow,  it  will  be  well  to  make 
some  kind  of  classification,  which  will  enable  the 
student  to  understand  more  fully  their  nature  and 
extent.  It  is  suggested  that  instances  of  god- 
slaughter  may  bo  placed  in  one  or  other  of  two 
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main  classes,  as  being  (1)  real,  (2)  mimetic  or 
symbolic.  A noticeable  variety  of  the  former  is, 
on  one  tlieory  at  least,  traceable  in  certain  solemn 
expiatory  sacrifices,  and  may  therefore  be  termed 
‘expiatory’  or  ‘piacular.’  Again,  in  many  of 
these  instances  for  which  the  name  ‘ mimetic  ’ or 
symbolic  ’ has  been  suggested,  the  effort  ‘ to  keep 
in  remembrance  ’ seems  so  prominent  that  they 
may  well  be  termed  ‘ commemorative.  ’ The  follow- 
ing is  therefore  suggested  as  a working  classification 
for  those  instances  of  god-slaughter  which  seem  to 
have  been  enacted. 

1.  Real  (with  sub-class  ‘piacular’  or  ‘expia- 
tory ’).— Cases  of  real  god-slaughter  may  be  seen 
in  the  strange  custom,  at  one  time  wide-spread 
though  now  well-nigh  extinct,  of  putting  to  death 
kings  and  chieftains  at  set  times,  or  when  they 
showed  some  sign  of  approaching  decay  and  death. 
There  is  evidence  to  show  that  originally  these 
high-placed  victims  were  looked  upon  as  Divine  in 
a very  real  sense — gods  incarnate.  Such  Divine 
honours  are  still  ascribed  by  savage  people  to  their 
king  or  ruler.  The  existence  of  these  Divine 
beings  in  full  vigour  was  deemed  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  all  their  people.  It  was  a proof  that 
their  god  could  still  safeguard  their  interests.  The 
reason  for  piltting  these  gods  incarnate  to  death  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  dread  lest,  through 
disease  or  decay  of  strength,  they  might  be  unable 
any  longer  to  help  and  keep  in  safety  those  who 
looked  to  them  for  these  blessings.  It  was  neces- 
sary, therefore,  that  a fresh  and  more  vigorous 
incarnation  should  be  sought  for,  to  take  the  place 
of  that  which  was  ready  to  vanish  away. 

Africa  and  India  furnish  the  best  attested 
instances  of  such  deicide,  though  traces  of  it  are 
supposed  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  accounts 
of  old-world  rites  handed  down  by  classical  writers. 
Three  centuries  ago  it  was  the  practice  to  put  to 
death  the  king  of  Sofala,  an  African  State,  when 
even  a slight  bodily  blemish  became  manifest; 
whilst  the  king  of  Eyeo,  also  in  Africa,  was 
expected  to  commit  suicide  should  his  headmen 
think  it  demanded  by  the  needs  of  the  State. 
Again,  in  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  Southern  India 
the  king  was  put  to  death  or  compelled  to  self- 
immolation,  after  a reign  of  twelve  years.  Similar 
customs  seem  to  have  obtained  in  others  of  the 
Indian  States.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that,  in 
course  of  time,  means  of  evading  this  disagreeable 
necessity  were  discovered;  one  method,  that  of 
providing  a substitute,  human  or  animal,  having  a 
special  interest  as  being  the  possible  beginning  of 
vicarious  sacrifice. 

An  interesting  variety  of  these  customs  may  be 
seen  in  cases  where  an  original  totem  has  developed 
into  a deity  worshipped  by  the  members  of  the 
totem  clan.  It  has  been  observed  tl'.at  at  certain 
times,  when  the  deity  seems  to  be  estranged  from 
his  worshippers,  or  for  some  other  reason  the  clan- 
bond  needs  renewing  or  cementing,  recourse  has 
been  had  to  sacrifices  of  special  solemnity  and 
efficacy.  In  these  the  victim  has  been  an  animal 
of  the  same  species  as  the  original  totem.  In  other 
words,  the  very  deity  constitutes  the  sacrifice  which 
is  to  heal  the  breach  between  himself  and  his 
worshippers.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  in  these 
solemn  renewals  of  covenants  the  beginning  of 
expiatory  or  piacular  sacrifice.  There  seems  to  be 
a sufficient  reason  for  thinking  them  to  be  cases  of 
piacular  deicide.  On  the  other  hand,  the  solemn 
jmtting  to  death,  by  his  own  priests,  of  the  divine 
Apis  bull  of  Egypt,  after  the  lapse  of  a certain 
number  of  years,  seems  rather  to  be  an  instance  of 
tlie  en<leavour  to  secirre  a renewal  of  the  Divine 
life  in  an  incarnation  of  unbroken  vigour. 

2.  Mimetic  or  symbolic  (with  sub-class  ‘ com- 
memorative’). — This  has  its  roots  in  those  myths 


which  constitute  so  large  a part  of  the  quasi- 
theology  of  the  great  ancient  Nature-religions.  In 
these  myths  the  plienomena  of  Nature  are 
personified  and  deified,  and  her  processes  become 
incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  gods  thus  originated. 
The  myths  which  most  readily  furnish  illustrations 
of  the  matter  now  in  hand  are  those  connected 
with  the  changes  of  the  season  which  are  so  closely 
related  to  the  growth  of  vegetation,  the  quickening 
of  the  seed,  and  the  maturing  of  the  kindly  fruits 
of  the  earth.  Such  are  the  myths  of  Adonis,  the 
Syrian  deity,  slain  by  the  hunted  boar  on  Mount 
Lebanon,  so  that  his  blood  reddened  the  waters  of 
the  river  which  carried  it  down  to  the  sea ; of 
Osiris,  slain  by  the  malice  of  his  brother  Set  or 
Typhon ; of  Dionysus,  god  of  the  vine,  who, 
according  to  the  Greek  myth,  was  put  to  death  by 
jealous  Juno.  Many  quaint  superstitions  and 
ceremonies  still  surviving,  among  the  peasantry 
of  Europe  as  well  as  among  the  farmers  and  culti- 
vators of  well-nigh  all  other  lands,  find  their  best 
explanation  in  the  wide-spread  belief  in  similar 
stories.  In  them,  and  in  the  rituals  based  upon 
them,  were  set  forth  the  death  by  violence  and, 
in  some  cases,  the  subsequent  resurrection  of  a 
god — a god  of  vegetation,  and  especially  of  corn. 

J.  G.  Frazer  writes  thus  of  the  Adonis  rite : ‘ His  death  was 
annually  lamented  with  a hitter  wailing,  chiefly  by  women  ; 
images  of  him,  dressed  to  resemble  corpses,  were  carried  out  as 
to  burial  and  then  thrown  into  the  sea  or  into  springs  ; and  in 
some  places  his  revival  was  celebrated  on  the  following  day’ 

(GH2  ii.  116). 

Concerning  the  Egyptian  deity  Osiris  he  says  : ‘ Of  the  annual 
rites  with  which  his  death  and  burial  were  celebrated  in  the 
month  Athyr  we  unfortunately  know  very  little.  The  mourn- 
ing lasted  five  days,  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  of  the  month 
Athyr.  The  ceremonies  began  mth  the  “ earth-ploughing,"  that 
is,  with  the  opening  of  the  field  labours,  when  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  are  sinking.  The  other  rites  included  the  search  for  the 
mangled  body  of  Osiris,  the  rejoicings  at  its  discovery,  and  its 
solemn  burial.  The  burial  took  place  on  the  11th  of  November, 
and  w^as  accompanied  by  the  recitation  of  laments  from  the 
liturgical  books  ’ (ib.  140). 

Again,  of  Dionysus  he  writes:  ‘The  Cretans  celebrated  a 
biennial  festival  at  which  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Dionysus 
were  represented  in  every  detail  ’ (ib.  163). 

Other  evidence  obtainable  warrants  the  belief 
that  mimetic  or  symbolic  deicide  occupied  no  small 
place  in  the  ritual  of  long-vanished  religions. 
Such  god-slaughter  was  not  a mere  amusement,  or 
even  a gratification  of  the  dramatic  instinct  so 
deeply  implanted  in  human  nature.  It  had  a far 
more  serious  purpose.  Most  probably  these  annual 
rites  were  performed  in  the  firm  conviction  that 
they  wonld  further  and  assist  those  great  and  all- 
important  natural  processes  on  which  the  very  life 
of  the  world  depended.  No  doubt,  in  course  of 
time,  many  of  these  customs,  at  least  before  they 
became  mere  superstitions,  would  be  retained  as 
a means  of  keeping  in  remembrance  that  which 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  In  other  words,  they 
would  be  more  distinctly  ‘ commemorative.’  Such 
seems  to  liave  been  the  case  with  some  very  strik- 
ing ceremonies  observed  by  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
in  which  it  was  the  custom  to  make  paste  or  dough 
images  of  certain  of  their  gods.  These  images 
were  then  ‘ killed  ’ and  broken  in  pieces  to  furnish 
material  for  a sacrificial  meal.  It  is  a curious 
circumstance  that  portions  of  this  consecrated  food 
were  reserved  for  the  sick,  and  carried  to  them 
‘with  great  reverence  and  veneration.’ 

Concerning  such  customs  as  these,  many  ques- 
tions arise  which  it  is  not  easy  as  yet  to  answer. 
Even  the  conclusions  already  arrived  at  are  by  no 
means  so  established  as  to  be  accepted  without 
reserve.  The  evidence,  after  all,  is  so  scanty  and 
elusive  that  one  is  compelled  to  a resolute  distrust 
of  one’s  own  judgment,  and  to  reliance  rather  on 
the  sagacity  of  those  skilled  in  such  investigations, 
reserving  to  oneself  the  right  of  giving  a casting 
vote  in  cases  where  tlie  evidence  for  and  against 
a certain  view  seems  evenly  balanced.  Yet,  not- 
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withstanding  all  tliis,  no  part  of  tlje  great  study  of 
religions  is  fuller  of  suggestion  than  this,  more 
especially  in  the  strange  parallels  noticeahle 
between  pagan  and  Christian  thought  and  ritual. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  name  such  themes  as  ‘ In- 
carnation,’ ‘ Cnicilixion,’  ‘Sacrilice,’  ‘ Euchari.st,’ 
etc.,  to  show  this.  What  influence  the  recognition 
of  such  analogies  may  have,  in  the  future,  on 
Christian  speculation  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Litkrature. — F.  B.  Jevons,  Introd.  to  the  Hist,  of  lieliyion't, 
London,  1908  ; W.  R.  Smith,  Rebjion  of  the  Semites^  (passim), 
Edinburgh,  1894  ; J.  G.  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bought  (passim), 
London,  1900;  E.  B.  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture^  (closing  chap- 
ter), London,  1903.  T.  STENNER  MACEY. 

DEIFICATION  (Greek  and  Roman).— i.  The 
Greeks. — The  deification  of  actual  men  and  women 
among  the  Greeks  is  a natural  development  of  that 
view  of  the  gods  which  their  early  literary  docu- 
ments show  already  prevalent.  The  Greek  was 
not  satisfied  to  leave  the  superhuman  beings  whose 
presence  he  divined  in  the  operations  of  Nature,  and 
whose  legends  he  learnt  as  a child,  in  a mystical 
haze,  as  vast  powers  of  shadowy  and  uncertain 
outlines ; his  mind  loved  the  light  of  day ; he 
early  wanted  to  know  exactly  what  these  beings 
looked  like,  what  definite  things  they  h,ad  done, 
in  what  relations  of  kinship  they  stood  to  each 
other  and  himself.  Hence  it  was  that  the  gods  of 
the  Greek  came  to  be  anthropomorphic  in  a peculiar 
sense.  He  conceived  them  as  really  like  men  ; they 
had  actually  trodden  the  hills  and  fields  familiar 
to  himself  : the  Athenian  could  look  at  the  very 
mark  which  the  trident  of  Poseidon  had  left  upon 
the  rocks  of  the  Acropolis  ; the  Spartan  knew  from 
a child  the  grave  of  Hyacinthus,  whom  Apollo  had 
slain  with  the  discus. 

‘From  one  origin  are  begotten  gods  and  mortal  men,’  says  a 
line  attributed  to  Hesiod  (Works  and  Days,  108);  and  I’indar 
echoes  it  in  the  opening  of  Nem.  vi.  : ‘ There  is  one  self-same 
race  of  men  and  gods ; and  from  one  single  mother  have  we 
both  the  breath  of  life ; only  faculties  altogether  diverse  dis- 
tinguish us ; since  man  is  a thing  of  nought,  and  those  have 
brazen  heaven  for  a sure  abiding  home.  Aiid  yet  wo  have  some 
likeness,  either  by  greatness  of  soul  or  by  fashion  of  body,  to  the 
Deathless  Ones.’ 

Yet  more,  the  gods  had  begotten  human  children 
in  intercourse  with  men ; the  families  of  the  legend- 
ary chieftains,  and  such  families  of  a later  day  as 
could  make  out  a descent  from  the  heroes  of  legend, 
were  literally  and  physically  their  issue.  The 
ancient  heroes,  as  Homer  tells  us  by  a number  of 
recurring  epithets,  were  very  much  like  gods  to 
look  at.  And  not  only  could  the  Divine  thus  come 
to  earth,  but  the  legends  knew  of  men  becoming 
gods  (Eur.  Andr.  1255,  etc.). 

Especially  is  the  boundary-line  between  the  wor- 
ship of  the  dead  and  that  of  the  gods  hard  to  draw, 
for  the  rites  oli'ered  generally  to  the  dead  ituplied 
the  belief  that  the  deceased  had  some  power  of 
action  in  the  living  world  ; only  the  scope  of  sxich 
power  was  greater  in  the  case  of  those  worshipped 
as  heroes,  whilst  the  distinction,  again,  between 
the  rites  proper  to  heroes  and  to  gods  respectively 
tended  in  practice  to  become  blurred  (Deneken, 
col.  2526,  note).  A diflerenee  was,  indeed,  recog- 
nized in  common  parlance  between  the  ordinary 
attention  to  the  dead,  ‘ heroic  ’ honours,  and 
divine  honours  (see  Arr.  iv.  11.  3) ; but,  when  wo 
try  to  draw  a hard-and-fast  line,  the  diflerenee 
.ajtpears  rather  one  of  degree. 

The  mass  of  the  heroes  worshipped  hy  the  Greeks  were 
mythical  figures  imagined  in  a remote  especially  the 

legendary  founders  of  cities,  the  eponymous  ancestors  of  clans, 
or  the  patrons  of  iiarticular  professions.  How  some  cases 
occurred  in  which  actual  men  were  assimilated  after  their 
death  to  these  heroes  of  the  fabulous  past  we  cannot  say,  but 
it  seema  to  have  happened  early  in  certain  parts  of  the  Greek 
world  (esp.  Thrace  and  Sicily)  that  the  founders  of  new  cities 
received  the  same  honours  which  the  older  cities  gave  to  their 
legendary  heroes  (Timesius  in  the  7th  cent.  n.c.  [Ildt.  i.  108] ; 
Miltiadea  in  the  0th  cent.  [Ildt.  vi.  38] ; Oelon,  Theron,  and 
HierointheOthcent.  [Diod.  xi.  38,  53,  OG] ; llagnon  and  Brasidas 
in  the  same  century  [Thuc.  v.  11]);  or  that  the  spirits  of  those 


who  had  been  violently  slain  under  circumstances  which  made 
some  community  dread  their  vengeance  were  placa*  kI  ■ . !*h 
‘ heroic’  honours  (Philip  of  Croton  in  the  6th  cent.  v.  47] ; 
Onesilus,  kin"  of  Salaniia,  in  the  5th  cent.  [Hdt.  v.  114j^ 

It  was  thus  natural  that,  when  the  emoiium-  of 
reverence  or  gratitude  entertained  with  regard  t . 
some  actual  man  were  raised  to  a high  degree,  they 
.should  be  felt  as  almost  identical  with  those  which 
had  the  gods  for  their  object  [laov  yip  <re  BeQ  rlaovaiv 
’ kxoLoi  [Horn.  II.  ix.  603] ; 6tbs  o'  ws  riero  bppup  [fi. 
V.  78,  etc.]).  In  a moment  of  exaltation  it  might 
even  seem  proper  to  expre.^s  such  feelings  in  the 
same  ritual  performances  as  those  used  for  the 
gods,  "n  Tralles,  ' Xpyeloiaiv  evxea-6ai  Bbeiv  re 

\elfieiv  6’  (is  Oeols  ’ OXopwiois  (rirovods,  exclaims  the 
Danaus of  jEscliylus  (Hupp.  980  If. ).  Such  language 
was,  of  course,  a rhetorical  exaggeration ; but,  v.hen 
the  notion,  even  as  an  extravagance,  was  pii—ent 
to  the  mind,  it  wa.s  a short  sli  p,  in  day.s  wlu  n the 
old  awe  of  the  gods  had  declined  and  novel  dram.if  i( 
expression  was  craved  for,  to  translate  ii  into  aetinn. 
According  to  Duris,  the  first  inftnncf  of  the  for- 

m.alities  of  religious  worship  being  n.:dr 1 ;o  a 

living  man  was  when  Lysander,  ai  the  i-nd  of  the 
5tli  cent.,  heeame  the  object  of  a cult  in  Semus  ; 
altars,  sacrifices,  jia  ans,  and  games  are  .specilicil  .as 
its  constituents  (Pint.  Xys.  lb).  'J'lie  case  did  not 
remain  isolated.  In  Thasos,  soon  after,  it  was 
taken  for  granted  that  the  State  might  confer 
divine  lionours  on  whom  it  pleased  ; hut  the  fact 
that  this  new  development  was  reprobated  in  quar- 
ters where  old-fashioned  piety  still  existed  is  shown 
hy  the  answer  of  Agesilaus  when  the  Tli.asians  in- 
formed liim  that  tliey  were  building  him  temjdes 
(Pint.  Apophth.  Lac.  Ages.  25).  When  Dion  en- 
tered Syracuse  in  357,  he  was  received  as  a god,  with 
sacrifices,  libations,  and  prayers  (Pint.  L'-  u,  20). 
Clearchus,  the  tyrant  of  lleraeleji,  adopted  the 
insignia  of  the  01ym]>ian  gods,  and  compelled 
his  subjects  to  approach  him  with  prostrations 
(Suid.  s.v.  KX^apxos). 

To  understand  the  state  of  mind  which  led  to 
such  practices,  we  must  rcniemher  the  movement 
of  Greek  thought  which  had  taken  place  since  the 
days  of  jEschyliis.  The  religious  seeidicism  which 
was  abroad  had,  no  doubt,  for  many  minds  emi'tied 
the  traditional  forms  of  worship  of  their  content 
of  awo  and  devotion,  and  in  jiroportion  ns  they 
had  become  mere  formalities  there  was  less  re- 
straint from  olfering  them  to  men.  So  far  as  the 
old  gods  remained  as  figures  for  the  imagination, 
anthro])omoiphism  had  gone  a step  further,  as 
may  he  seen  in  the  contrast  of  Praxiteles  with 
Phidias.  Sceptici.sm  had  in  fact  brought  anthro- 
pomorphism to  its  ultimate  conclusion  by  asserting 
roundly  that  the  gods  were  men,  as  was  done  by 
the  poi)ular  Euliemerism.  The  gods,  according  t() 
this  theory,  were  kings  and  great  men  of  old,  who 
had  come  to  ho  worshipped  after  their  death  in 
gratitude  for  the  benefits  they  had  conferred  (see 
Euhemerism).  On  this  view,  there  was  nothing 
monstrous  in  using  the  same  forms  to  express 
gratitude  to  a living  benefactor.  In  so  far  as  the 
worship  of  living  men  arose  from  these  conditions, 
it  was  a product,  not  of  superstition,  hut  of  ration- 
alism. It  shows,  not  how  exalted  an  idea  was  hold 
of  the  object  of  worship,  hut  how  dopreciatod  in 
meaning  the  forms  of  worship  had  oeeome.  If 
this  is  so,  ¥rn.zev  (Earlg  Hisf.  of  Ki»gs/iip,  1905, 
p.  137)  errs  in  confusing  it  with  ]nimi(ive  suiier- 
stition,  of  which  it  is  really  the  antithesis.  At 
the  same  time,  the  development  of  religious  feeling, 
which  revolted  against  the  traditional  anthrojHi- 
morphism,  was  not  altogether  unfavourable  to. such 
cults.  The  tendency  to  merge  the  separate  divinities 
in  the  conception  of  One  porv.ading  Divine  power 
(Schmidt,  Ethik  d.  alt.  Gricclicn,  1882,  i.  52)  would 
make  it  easier  to  see  mauifestatioiis  of  this  jiower 
in  human  personalities  which  asserted  themselves 
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strongly.  A special  kind  of  deification  was  that 
which  we  find  in  connexion  with  the  mystic  sects 
dispersed  through  the  Greek  communities  and  the 
idiilosophies  which  borrowed  from  them.  If  death- 
lessness had  been  all  along  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  the  gods,  those  who  laid  stress  upon 
the  deathlessness  of  the  individual  soul  thereby 
came  near  to  making  it  divine.  And  so  we  get 
the  idea  that  the  human  soul  is  a divine  being 
imprisoned  for  some  pre-natal  ofl'ence  in  the  mortal 
body.  The  notion,  current  among  the  Orphics, 
passed  from  them  to  the  Pythagoreans  (Rohde, 
Psyche*,  ii.  121  f.,  161  f.).  So,  too,  Empedocles  de- 
clared that,  if  a divine  being  sinned,  he  was  incarnate 
for  punishment  till  he  had  worked  out  his  salvation 
in  a number  of  successive  lives,  and  was  restored 
to  fellowship  with  the  gods  (frag.  146,  147  [Diels]). 
Empedocles  himself  was  already  reaching  that  con- 
summation, and  claimed  divine  honours : iyi)  5’ 
v(uv  deh%  duPpoTos,  oiKiri  0vrjT6s,  \ TrcoXeG/jiai  fiera  iraaL 
T€Ttfi4vos,  wffTrep  ioiKa,  \ raiviais  re  irepicrTeiTTOS  (TT^(peatii 
re  0aXe/ois  (frag.  112  [Diels] ; cf.  Rohde,  Psyche*,  ii. 
171  f.).  So,  again,  on  the  funeral  tablets  discovered 
at  Thurii,  the  dead  man  declares  to  the  gods  that  he 
is  of  their  kindred,  and  is  saluted  as  one  who  has 
passed  from  mortality  to  deity  : "OX/Sie  Kal  p.aKapi<!Tk, 
debs  5’  iurj  avrl  (ipoTolo.  0e6s  byevov  avdpwirov 
(Michel,  Becueil,  1896-1900,  nos.  1330,  1331 ; Harri- 
son, Prolegomena  to  Gr.  Belig.^,  1908,  p.  6600'.). 

If  any  one  had  the  right  to  divine  honours, 
Alexander,  after  feats  of  conquest  to  which  Greek 
story  knew  no  parallel  except  the  mythological 
triumphs  of  Dionysus  and  Herakles,  obviously  had 
a pre-eminent  claim.  Already  his  father,  Philip, 
had  in  his  own  kingdom  caused  his  own  statue  to 
be  carried  in  procession,  together  Avith  those  of  the 
twelve  gods  (Diod.  xvi.  92.  5).  It  is  absurd  to  call 
in  the  infiuence  of  ‘ the  East  ’ to  account  for  what 
followed  so  inevitably  from  the  prevalent  disposi- 
tion of  the  Greek  Avorld.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  Achaemenian  kings  were  apparently  not  wor- 
shipped as  gods  (AJsch.  Pers.  157  is  cited  by  Beurlier 
and  others  to  prove  that  they  Avere,  but  the  evi- 
dence of  the  native  monuments  is  against  it,  and 
the  Greek  notion  represented  by  ADschylus  seems 
to  rest  upon  a misapprehension  of  the  formality 
of  prostration).  In  Egypt,  indeed,  since  the  NeAv 
Empire,  the  reigning  king  had  been  so  Avorshipped, 
and  it  was  natural  that  Alexander  should  here  be 
saluted  as  the  son  of  Amen  (Ammon).  But  we 
may  safely  say  that,  even  without  this,  the  Greeks 
Avould  have  Avorshipped  him.  The  oracle  of  Didyma 
had  already  in  331  (unless  Strabo  is  right  in  his  scep- 
ticism) declared  Alexander  to  have  been  begotten  by 
Zeus  (Strabo,  xvii.  814).  In  323,  on  Alexander’s  re- 
turn from  India,  embassies  arrived  at  Babylon  from 
Greece,  wearing  and  bringing  croAvns  such  as  indi- 
cated that  they  Avere  deiopoi,  approaching  a god 
(Arr.  vii.  23.  2).  There  was  still,  indeed,  in  Greece 
a party  of  old-fashioned  piety  who  opposed  the 
extravagant  battery  as  profane.  The  question 
provoked  stormy  debates  in  the  Athenian  assembly. 
The  divine  honours  Avere  defended  on  the  other  side 
Avith  flippant  sarcasm  as  a form  too  empty  to  matter. 

‘ By  all  means,’  exclaimed  Demosthenes,  ‘ let  Alex- 
anaer,  if  he  wish  it,  be  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Poseidon 
both  together’  (Hyper.  [Blass] i.  31.  17 ; cf.  ps.-Plut. 
Vit.  X.  Drat.  vii.  22;  Valer.  Max.  vii.  2, 13;  Dinarch. 
in  Demosth.  i.  94).  The  expression  shows  that 
Alexander  was  understood  liimself  to  demand  such 
honours.  According  to  an  account  preserved  by 
Arrian,  it  Avas  the  philosoplier  Anaxarchus  who 
Avas  employed  to  propose  divine  honours  to  Alex- 
ander in  the  circle  Avhich  surrounded  the  king’s 
jierson.  The  'prostration  which  Alexander  de- 
manded Avas  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  an  acknow- 
ledgmmit  of  deity,  and  Anaxarclius  is  represented 
as  defending  Alexander’s  deity  on  purely  rational- 


istic euhemeristic  grounds  (Arr.  iv.  10).  For 
Hephsestion,  at  any  rate,  Alexander  demanded 
worship)  after  his  favourite’s  death.  The  Avorship 
was  ‘ heroic  ’ in  kind  ; Arrian  gives  under  reserve 
the  story  that  Alexander  had  wished  to  make  it 
properly  divine,  but  had  been  forbidden  by  the 
oracle  of  Ammon  (Arr.  vii.  14.  7 ; but  cf.  Diod. 
xvii.  115). 

If  Avorship  ofi'ered  to  the  living  Alexander  had 
ofi'ended  the  more  conservative  Greek  feeling,  Avor- 
ship offered  to  the  dead  Alexander  as  a hero  Avas 
in  accordance  Avith  Greek  tradition.  The  forms  of 
worship  chosen  would  shoAV  numberless  local  varia- 
tions Avhich  Ave  cannot  now  trace.  The  Ionian 
Confederacy  maintained  a cult  of  Alexander  cen- 
tred in  a sanctuary  near  Teos  (Strabo,  xiv.  644) 
till  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Under  the 
Roman  Empire  itself  the  cult  of  Alexander  fiour- 
ished  (Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  5.  1 ; Herodian,  iv.  8 ; 
Dio  Cass.  Ixxvii.  7). 

Naturally,  the  Macedonian  chiefs  Avho  entered 
upon  Alexander’s  inheritance  saw  their  interest  in 
publicly  recognizing  his  divinity.  In  what  forms 
they  severally  did  so  is  not  recorded.  Eumenes 
had  a ‘ tent  of  Alexander  ’ in  his  camp,  Avith  a 
throne  before  Avhich  the  officers  offered  a sacrifice  as 
to  a present  god  (Diod.  xviii.  60,  61  ; Plut.  Eum. 
13 ; Polysen.  iv.  8.  2).  The  appearance  of  Alex- 
ander’s head,  Avith  the  horns  of  Ammon,  upon  the 
royal  coinages  is  an  assertion  of  his  assimilation 
to  the  gods. 

Antipater  Avas  an  exception ; in  him  the  old 
feeling  which  condemned  these  practices  as  im- 
pious [Aaept;  [Suidas])  still  found  a representative. 
The  official  Avorship  of  Alexander  at  Alexandria  as 
god  of  the  city  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than 
Ptolemy  II. , Avho  transferred  the  conqueror’s  body 
from  Memphis  to  the  neAV  temple  called  the  Serna 
in  Alexandria.  [It  is  curious  that  Diod.  speaks  of 
the  honours  offered  to  Alexander  in  Alexandria  as 
rjputiKal  (xviii.  28.  4).  Probably  the  expression  is 
used  loosely,  because  the  honours  Avere  offered  to 
a dead  man.]  HenceforAvard  the  annual  priest  of 
Alexander,  chosen  from  a limited  number  of  privi- 
leged families,  was  eponym  for  the  year  till  Roman 
times.  A golden  croAvn  and  a crimson  robe  Avere 
his  insignia.  The  cult  continued  in  Alexandria  tUl 
the  institution  of  Christianity  (Otto,  Priester  und 
Tempel  in  hellenist.  Aegypten,  i.  138  f.,  253). 

The  Greeks,  Avho  had  Avorshipped  Alexander  in 
his  lifetime,  Avere  ready  enough  to  give  the  same 
sort  of  Avorshij)  to  his  successors.  Craterus,  Avho 
died  in  321,  Avas  honoured  at  Delphi  Avith  a paean 
(Athen.  xv.  6968).  Scepsis  in  310  voted  the  living 
Antigonus  a rtpievos,  altar,  and  image  ; they  had 
already  some  time  previously  instituted  sacrifice, 
games,  and  stephanephoria  in  his  honour  (Ditten- 
berger,  Inscr.  Orient,  i.  6).  In  307  Athens  ex- 
hausted all  forms  of  adoration  in  regard  to  the  same 
two  princes.  They  were  addressed  as  deal  a-wrrjpes ; 
a regular  priesthood  Avas  established  for  them ; 
and  changes,  ostensibly  permanent,  Avere  made 
ift^the  calendar  and  religious  organization  of  the 
jAeople.  In  290,  a hymn,  which  has  been  preserved, 
Avas  composed  for  the  reception  of  Demetrius.  In 
it  Demetrius  is  hailed  as  the  son  of  Poseidon  and 
Aphrodite  ; he  and  Demeter  are  the  ‘ greatest  and 
friendliest  of  the  gods,’  and  so  on  (Diod.  xx.  46  ; 
Plut.  Bern.  10  f.  ; Athen.  vi.  253,  xv.  697a).  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  the  really  religious  people 
still  protested  against  these  perversions,  and  saAV 
in  the  failure  of  the  vintage  a judgment  of  the 
true  gods  (Philippides,  a».  Plut.  Dem.  12).  The 
first  Greek  State  to  offer  divine  honours  to  Ptolemy 
Avas  apparently  the  Confederation  of  the  Cyclades 
[reTiit.'pKbaip.  7rpai[Tois  T']bv  (Turripa  JlTo\€p.aiov  icrodtoii 
Tipah  [Ditt.  Syll.‘^  i.  202]) ; Rhodes  in  304,  or  soon 
after,  conferred  upon  him  the  divine  surname  of 
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‘ Saviour,’  and  dedicated  to  him  a r^/ievos  and  festi- 
val (Diod.  XX.  100.  3 f.  ; Paus.  i.  8.  6 ; cf.  n-roAc/tatoi/ 
Tov  SwTTjpos  Kal  0eoO  [Ditt.  Jnscr.  Orient,  i.  16])  ; and 
Lysimachus  was  worshipped  with  altar  and  sacri- 
fice at  Priene  (Inscr.  of  the  Brit.  Mus.  cccci.)  and 
in  Samothrace  (Ditt.  Syll.^  i.  190).  Seleucus,  after 
his  conquest  of  Asia  Minor  (281),  had  an  altar  built 
to  him  by  Ilion,  and  games  were  instituted  to  him 
like  those  held  in  honour  of  Apollo  (Hirschfeld  in 
Archdol.  Zeitschr.  xxxii.  [1875]  155;  Haussoullier 
in  Rev.  de  Philol.  xxiv.  [1900]  319).  Both  Seleucus 
and  his  son  Antiochus  were  worshipped  by  the 
Athenian  colonists  in  Lemnos  (Phylarch.  ap.  Athen. 
vi.  254).  Especially  where  a chief  had  founded  or 
re-founded  a city,  he  had  the  founder’s  prerogative 
of  worship  : so  Cassander  at  Cassandrea  (Ditt.  Syll.'^ 
i.  178),  Demetrius  at  Sicyon  (Diod.  xx.  102 f.),  and 
Ptolemy  at  Ptolemais  (Otto,  Priester  u.  Tempel, 
i.  160). 

It  is  pirobable  that  all  through  the  epoch  when 
the  dynasties  of  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  ruled  in 
Asia  and  Egypt  respectively,  the  Greek  cities 
which  were  subject  to  them,  and  some  which  were 
merely  allied,  expressed  their  loyalty  in  a cult. 
Our  evidence  is,  of  course,  fragmentary. 

We  find  at  Ilion  a priest  of  Antiochus  i.  soon  after  his  acces- 
sion (Ditt.  Inscr.  Orient,  i.  219);  and  cults  of  the  same  king 
celebrated  by  Bargylia  after  his  death,  and  by  the  Ionian  Con- 
federacy during  his  lifetime  altar,  image,  sacrifice, 

games,  stephanephoria  [Michel,  486]).  At  Erythrae,  games 
called  2tA.evK;€ta  are  mentioned,  and  Swnjpta  at  Mylasa  (Michel, 
252, 602).  At  Didyma,  Antiochus  i.  and  his  wife  Stratonike  seem 
to  have  been  worshipped  after  their  death  as  0eol  <r(tirnpe>:  (CIG 
2852 ; cf.  Haussoullier,  Hist,  de  Milet,  1902,  p.  61).  Smyrna  insti- 
tuted a special  worship  of  Stratonike  as  Aphrodite  Stratonikis, 
in  which  her  son  Antiochus  ii.  was  associated  with  her  (Ditt. 
Inscr.  Orient,  i.  229  : Tac.  Ann.  iii.  63).  Similarly,  in  the  case 
of  the  Ptolemies,  we  find  nroAejuaeta  celebrated  at  Athens,  where 
Ptolemy  i.  was  chosen  as  the  eponymous  hero  of  a tribe  (Paus. 
i.  6.  6 ; CIA  ii.  444.  32,  etc.),  in  Lesbos  (Ditt.  Inscr.  Orient,  i. 
360X  and  by  the  Confederation  of  the  Cyclades  (Delamaire,  Rev. 
de  Philol.  XX.  [1896]  103  f.).  Halicarnassus  dedicated  a stoa  to 
Apollo  and  king  Ptolemy  (Ditt.  Inscr.  Orient,  i.  46).  The 
Antigonid  dynasty  which  inherited  Macedonia  was  Iionoured 
by  ’Avnyoveia,  which  are  found  at  Delos  {ECU  vi.  143),  in 
Eubcea  {ib.  x.  102  f.),  and,  after  223,  among  the  Achaians 
(Plut.  Aral.  45,  etc. ; cf.  Niese,  ii.  338).  Attalus  of  Pergamum 
became  in  200  B.c.  the  eponym  of  an  Athenian  tribe,  and  his 
wife  Apollonis  the  eponym  of  a deme  ; a special  priest  was 
attached  to  his  service  (Polyb.  xvi.  25  ; CIA  li.  1670,  465,  469). 
Sicyon  in  198-7  instituted  a festival  in  honour  of  Attalus  i. 
(Polyb.  xviii.  16) ; Cos  a Ttop.r^  to  Eumenes  ii.  (Ditt.  Syll.^ii.  619). 
As  a matter  of  course,  the  cities  actually  subject  to  the  Attalids 
maintained  some  such  worship  (Cyzicus  [temple  of  Apollonis], 
Anth.  Pal.,  bk.  iii.;  Sestos  [priest,  birthday  festival],  Ditt. 
Inscr.  Or.  339 ; Elaea  [Attalos  <rvvvao<:  with  Asklepios,  priest, 
daily  sacrifice],  Ditt.  Inscr.  Or.  332  ; Ilion  [tribe  ’ATToAts],  CIG 
3616 ; Sardis  [Euraeneia],  Ditt.  Inscr.  Or.  305 ; Ionian  Con- 
federation, Arch.  Anzeig.,  1904,  p.  9;  Nacrasa  [jScwrtAeia],  Ditt. 
Inscr.  Or.  268 ; Eumenia  [^iAa6eA(/>eta],  coins ; Aphrodisias 
[’AxToAeta],  coins;  Teos  [priest  of  Eumenes  and  deceased 
Apollonis,  priestess  of  Stratonike  and  Apollonis,  temple  of 
Apollonis  ’A7roj3aTT)pta],  Ditt.  Inscr.  Or.  309;  Hierapolis  [deifica- 
tion of  Apollonis],  Ditt.  Inscr.  Or.  308 ; Magnesia-on-Meander 
[tribe  ’AttoAi?],  Ditt.  Syll.^^  ii.  663 ; and  jEgina  [’ArToAeca,  Ev- 
/xeVeta],  Ditt.  Inscr.  Or.  329). 

All  these  cults  are  instituted  by  cities,  ostensibly 
by  their  own  act,  as  separate  communities ; the 
cult  of  one  city  (lifters  in  its  forms  from  that  of 
another.  They  are  to  be  distinguished  therefore 
from  cults  instituted  by  the  kings  themselves  for 
the  realm.  The  first  cult  of  the  latter  sort  we 
know  of  is  that  instituted  for  the  first  Ptolemy,  as 
crwTTip,  after  his  death  (282-3),  by  his  son 
Ptolemy  II.  (Ditt.  Syll.^  i.  202).  With  'his  father 
Ptolemy  II.  associated  his  mother  Berenice  on  her 
death  (soon  after  279),  the  two  beiim  worshipped 
together  as  deal  (xojTrjpes.  ‘First  of  all  men,  dead 
or  living,’  says  Theocritus,  ‘ this  man  established 
temples  fragrant  with  incense  to  his  mother  and 
his  sire’  (xvii.  121).  When  the  sister-wife  of 
Ptolemy  II.,  Arsinoe  Philadelphus,  died  in  270-1, 
she  too  was  deified.  And  now  a further  step  was 
taken.  Ptolemy  ii.  had  himself  put  on  a level  with 
his  sister  ; the  living  king  and  the  dead  queen  were 
worshipped  together  as  deal  i,5e\^ol.  This  cult  was 
combined  with  that  of  Alexander,  a single  priest 


serving  the  group  of  divinities ; the  cult  of  the 
deal  aoiTrjpei  remained  for  the  time  distinct.  'When 
Ptolemy  ii.  was  succeeded  by  Ptolemy  III.  Euer- 
getes,  the  deal  evepytrai  {i.e.  Euergetes  and  his  ■wife 
Berenice  II.)  -were  added  to  Alexander  and  the  Qeol 
dSe'K(poi,  and  so  on  with  the  other  kings  till  the  end 
of  the  Ptolemaic  dynasty.  Under  Ptolemy  iv. 
Philopator  (between  220  and  215)  the  cult  of  the 
deoi  cruTfjpes  ceased  to  be  distinct ; their  name  now 
appears  in  the  official  registers  after  that  of  Alex- 
ander. The  seat  of  this  official  cult  seems  to  have 
been  the  Serna  of  Alexander,  to  which  a IlroXe- 
ydeiov  (a  mausoleum  of  the  Ptolemies)  was  joined 
(Otto,  Priester  und  Tempel,  i.  139).  Some  of  the 
Ptolemaic  queens  had  priestesses  of  their  own — 
Arsinoe  Philadelphus  a Kavytpbpos,  Berenice  n.  an 
i6\o<p6pos,  Arsinoe,  sister-wife  of  Ptolemy  iv.,  a 
llpeia,  and  Cleopatra  ill.  (daughter  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  wife  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  ii.)  a variety 
of  ministers,  a <rTe<pavr)<f>6pos,  a irvpo<j>bpo^,  a Upeia, 
and  a male  priest  styled  hpbs  ttwXos  (Otto,  p.  158, 
cf.  p.  411).  The  priestesses  of  the  queens  may 
have  performed  their  rites  at  separate  shrines  in 
Alexandria.  Distinct,  of  course,  from  this  system 
of  Greek  worship  was  the  worship  given  by  the 
Egyptians,  on  the  lines  of  their  national  tradition, 
to  their  foreign  kings  and  queens ; though  the 
influence  of  the  Egyptian  forms  of  worship  uiion 
the  Greek  may  be  seen,  e.g.  in  the  king  him.self 
becoming,  on  occasion,  priest  of  his  own  deity  in 
Alexandria  (Otto,  p.  182,  note  6).  Cyprus,  a 
Ptolemaic  dependency,  had  a high  priest  {dpxi-epevs 
rrjs  vyffov  or  rZv  Kara  TTjv  vyaov  Upur)  of  its  own, 
in  whom  we  may  see  the  jiresident  of  the  pro- 
vincial cult  of  the  kings  (Struck,  Dynastic  dcr 
Ptoleindcr,  no.  76,  etc.). 

In  the  Seleucid  realm,  when  Seleucus  was  mur- 
dered in  281,  his  son  Antiochus  i.  was  forward  to 
do  as  much  for  his  father  as  Ptolemy  ll.  had  just 
done  for  his.  The  tomb  of  the  old  king  at  Seleucia 
was  constituted  a temple,  a SiKardpeLov,  and  a cult 
was  officially  instituted  for  him  as  a god  (.Xpp.  Syr. 
63).  With  bim  each  of  the  following  kings  was  in 
his  turn  associated  ; one  priest  served  the  founder 
and  his  deified  successors,  and  one  the  reigning 
king  (Ditt.  Inscr.  Orient.  245).  How  soon  it  came 
about  in  the  Seleucid  realm  that  the  living  sove- 
reign was  the  object  of  worship  instituted  by  the 
court  we  do  not  know.  The  important  inscrip- 
tion which  gives  us  a rescript  of  Antiochus  li. 
(261-246  B.C.)  (Ditt.  Inscr.  Orient.  224)  shows  us 
such  already  existing.  It  is  a worship  of  the  king 
organized  by  provinces,  each  province  having  a 
high  priest.  The  rescript  is  issued  in  order  to 
associate  the  queen  Laodike  in  the  cult,  insti- 
tuting provincial  high  priests  for  her,  side  by  side 
with  those  of  the  king.  Incidental  mention  of 
provincial  high  priests  in  later  reigns  shows  us 
the  system  still  in  continuance  (Michel,  1229),  and 
they  present  an  obvious  parallel  to  the  high  priests 
of  Cyp  rus  in  the  Ptolemaic  realm. 

Altliough  a difference  is  rightly  insisted  upon 
between  the  cults  instituted  by  the  central  govern- 
ment and  those  offered  by  the  Greek  communities 
as  independent  agents,  the  dividing  line  between 
the  two  is  not  easy  to  draw.  This  is  due  to  the 
ambiguous  position  of  the  Hellenistic  kings,  who 
wished,  while  retaining  Greek  cities  under  their 
control,  to  leave  them  the  semblance  of  autonomy. 
Cults  offered  ostensibly  by  a city  spontaneously 
might  be  framed  at  a suggestion  from  the  court 
which  it  was  impossible  to  disobey.  In  what 
class,  for  instance,  are  we  to  i)ut  the  cults  offered 
to  the  Ptoleui.ai'c  kings  at  Ptolemais,  to  the 
Seleucid  kings  at  Seleucia,  to  the  Attalids  at 
Pergamum  ? All  these  cities  had  the  forms  of 
munici]ial  autonomy,  but  were  entirely  subjeel. 
to  royal  dictation.  The  nucleus  of  the  cult  at 
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Ptolemais  is  that  of  the  founder  Ptolemy  i.  Soter, 
and  to  liim  the  later  kings  (at  any  rate  after  tlie 
deal  ^iXoTrdro/jes)  hecome  attaclied.  The  cult  of 
Seleucia  founded  under  Antiochus  I.  we  have 
already  mentioned.  At  Pergamuin  a sheep  was 
sacrificed  by  the  civic  authorities  to  Eumenes  I., 
that  is  to  say,  even  before  the  rulers  of  Pergamum 
had  acquired  the  title  of  kings  (Difct.  Inscr.  Orient. 
267).  An  inscription  of  the  time  of  the  last  king 
of  Pergamum,  Attains  ill.,  shows  us  sacrifices 
offered  to  the  founder  Attains  II.,  his  brother 
Philetserus,  and  the  reigning  king  {^Mitt.  Ath., 
1904,  p.  152). 

In  connexion  with  the  assumption  of  deity  by 
the  kings  themselves,  we  must  reckon  the  appear- 
ance of  their  effigy  on  coinages  struck  by  royal 
authority.  The  official  surnames,  again,  which 
they  bear  have  been  thought  to  have  religious 
significance.  This  is  difficult  to  prove,  because 
the  king  would  naturally  be  addressed  in  worship 
by  his  full  titles,  and  if,  therefore,  we  find  the 
surname  used  in  the  cult,  it  would  not  neces- 
sarily show  a religious  origin.  In  favour  of  the 
hypothesis  are : (1)  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
surnames,  e.g.  <xoiT-fjp,  dirupavris,  have  undoubted 
religious  associations ; and  (2)  the  practice  of 
the  Greeks  of  attaching  surnames  to  the  names  of 
deities — Athene  Promachos,  Zeus  Meilichios,  etc. ; 
cf.  also  the  title  of  evepydrTjs  conferred  on  Diogenes 
(see  below). 

The  title  of  6e6s  does  not  seem  usually  to  have 
been  assumed  by  kings  during  their  lifetime.  For 
the  Greeks  of  Egypt,  as  we  have  seen,  their  living 
king  was  a god  from  the  time  when  Ptolemy  il. 
associated  himself  with  his  dead  and  deified  sister. 
But,  whilst  the  living  king  and  queen  were,  after 
Ptolemy  II.,  regularly  worshipped  together  as  deal 
eiepyirai,  0eol  (piXoirdropes,  etc.,  the  kings  do  not 
seem  to  have  had  themselves  called  deS^  in  the 
protocol  of  State  documents  till  the  time  of 
Euergetes  ii.  (Struck,  Dynastic  dcr  Ptolemaer, 
p.  120).  In  the  Seleucid  dynasty  also  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  is  the  first 
king  under  whom  debs  is  attached  to  the  royal 
name  upon  the  coinage,  and  Antiochus  is  exactly 
the  king  who  seems  to  have  put  his  deity  promi- 
nently forward  (cf.  Bevan,  House  of  Seleucus,  1902, 
ii.  154).  The  usage  of  the  Pergamene  kingdom 
appears  also  to  have  confined  the  title  of  debs  to 
deceased  sovereigns.  A king  or  queen  at  death 
seems  to  have  been  officially  declared  to  have 
joined  the  number  of  the  gods  (Cardinali,  ‘ Regno 
di  Pergamo,’  p.  153,  note  4).  This  did  not  ex- 
clude the  offering  of  rites  of  sacrifice,  etc.,  to  the 
living  sovereign.  Whether,  in  the  case  of  acts 
which  were  understood  to  be  ceremonial  flattery, 
any  attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  the  incon- 
sistency of  worshipping  some  one  whose  apotheosis 
was  still  future  we  do  not  know. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  relations  to  the  older 
gods  in  which  these  cults  in  theory  placed  the  men 
worshipped.  These  were  of  three  kinds. 

(1)  Descent. — Those  Greek  families  which  pro- 
fessed to  trace  back  their  family  tree  to  heroic 
times  liad,  of  course,  no  difficulty  in  making  out 
their  descent  from  some  god.  It  can  hardly, 
therefore,  have  been  the  peculiar  prerogative  of 
the  royal  dynasties  in  Hellenistic  times  to  possess 
this  sort  of  link  with  divinity.  They  seem,  never- 
theless, to  liave  thought  it  worth  while  to  empha- 
size the  divine  origin  of  their  families.  So  we  find 
that  the  family  of  Ptolemy  at  the  Egyptian  court 
was  traced  back  to  Herakles  and  Dionysos,  the 
latter  deity  after  the  reign  of  Philopator  being 
given  prominence  over  the  former.  Pos.sibly  the 
family  of  the  Seleucids  claimed  descent  in  the 
same  way  from  Apollo.  The  Attalids,  like  the 
Ptolemies,  apparently  took  Herakles  and  Dionysos 


for  the  founders  of  their  race  (Cardinali,  op.  cit. 
147). 

(2)  Immediate  sonship. — Dignity  of  family  was 
not  enough.  If  possible,  the  person  worshipped 
had  to  be  liimself  the  offspring  of  a god.  Already, 
in  the  times  before  Alexander,  this  was  asserted 
at  the  Syracusan  court  of  Dionysius  (Plut.  de 
Alex.  virt.  ii.  5).  Alexander  claimed  that  his 
mother  had  conceived  him  of  Zeus  Ammon.  The 
real  father  of  Seleucus,  it  was  asserted  at  the 
Seleucid  court,  was  Apollo  (Just.  xv.  4).  Apollo 
was  apxvyb^  rod  yevovs  (GIG  3595).^  So,  too,  we  saw 
that  the  Athenians  in  308  haUed  Demetrius  as  the 
son  of  Poseidon  and  Aphrodite. 

(3)  Identification. — For  this,  again,  we  have 
a precedent  before  Alexander  in  Clearchus  of 
Heraclea  (FHG  iii.  526).  The  first  instance  we 
can  trace  after  Alexander  is  that  of  Seleucus,  who 
was  worshipped  at  Seleucia  as  Zetis  Nicator.  His 
son  at  the  same  place  was  Antiochus  Apollo  Soter 
(Ditt.  Inscr.  Or.  i.  245).  In  Egypt,  Arsinoe  at  her 
apotheosis  was  identified  with  Aphrodite  (Strabo, 
xvii.  800 ; Athen.  vii.  318cf,  xi.  497<7),  and  so  was 
Stratonike  I.  at  Smyrna.  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
probably  identified  himself  with  Zeus  (JHS  xx. 
[1900]  26  ff.).  The  surname  vios  Aibwa-os  was  borne 
by  Antiochus  VI.  (145-143  B.C.)  and  Antiochus  XII. 
(86-85  B.C.)  in  Syria;  and  by  Ptolemy  Auletes 
(81-52  B.C.)  in  Egypt.  Cleopatra  Vil.  was  styled 
vbHia-Ls  (Strack),  and  the  last  Cleopatra  also  bore 
the  same  title,  and  appeared  in  public  arrayed  as 
the  goddess  (Plut.  Ant.  54). 

The  Greeks  had  no  idea  of  any  divinity  in  king- 
ship  per  se.  The  proffer  of  divine  honours  in  the 
4th  cent.  B.C.  was  the  recognition  simply  of  a 
personality  mighty  to  impress  and  modify  the 
world.  The  Greeks,  as  a matter  of  fact,  who 
approached  Alexander  with  worship  did  not  regard 
him  as  their  king  (he  was  king  of  the  Macedonians 
and  Persians).  Naturally  the  Macedonian  chiefs 
who  made  themselves  kings  after  Alexander  at- 
tained thereby  a position  which  gave  them  pre- 
eminent power  upon  the  world,  and  the  proffer 
of  divine  honours  expressed  a desire  to  secure 
their  good-will  and  protection.  We  have  here 
further  evidence  that  it  is  a mistaken  track  to 
assimilate  the  Greek  worship  of  kings  with  a 
worship  of  the  king  as  such,  like  that  which  had 
existed  recently  in  Egypt  and,  centuries  before, 
in  Babylonia.  Naturally,  too,  when  the  new 
kingdoms  had  developed  settled  institutions,  the 
courts  found  in  the  cult  of  the  sovereigns  a useful 
means  of  imposing  upon  the  popular  imagination 
and  securing  an  expression  of  loyalty.  And,  as 
Kaerst  has  pointed  out,  it  was  not  easy  to  find  a 
formal  expression  for  dominion  over  a number  of 
Greek  States  whicli  were,  by  Greek  political  theory, 
independent  sovereign  communities.  Over  the 
authorities  of  the  city  had  been,  in  olden  days, 
only  the  gods,  and  the  assumption  of  deity  gave 
a sort  of  legality  to  the  relation  of  the  king  with 
the  subject  Greek  States.  Antiochus  IV.  turned 
his  deity  to  further  account  by  representing  him- 
self as  the  divine  husband  of  the  goddess  of  a rich 
temple  like  that  of  Hierapolis,  and  claiming  the 
temple  treasure  in  that  capacity  (Gran.  Licin.  28). 

The  Greek  practice  passed  to  the  new  dynasties 
which  arose  in  the  East.  The  Greek  kings  of 
Bactria,  Agathocles  and  Antimachus  (c.  190-16()), 
are  styled  ‘ god  ’ upon  the  coins.  The  Arsacid 
kings  of  Parthia,  if,  as  adherents  of  some  form  of 
Zoroastrianism,  they  recognized  only  One  Supreme 
God,  found  no  difficulty  in  giving  the  name  of 
‘ god  ’ to  subordinate  powers,  and  in  classing  them- 

1 Something-  of  the  same  sort  seems  to  be  implied  when  the 
Pergamene  king  is  called  Tavpoto  6torpe^eo5  vl6v  (Pans. 

X.  16.  2 ; cf.  Suidas,  s.tJ.  ^AttoAos),  son  of  the  divine  Bull, 
Dionysos. 
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selves  among  tlie  number.  Here,  too,  on  some  of 
the  coins  the  name  of  the  king  is  accompanied  hy 
the  epitliet  6eov  or  deoirdropos  (Wroth,  Coins  of 
Parthia,  1903,  p.  xxix).  So,  too,  the  Sasanian 
kings  (after  A.D.  224)  continued  to  bear  the  title 
of  Beds  (Pers.  hag)  ; but,  whilst  the  Greek  was 
ambiguous,  in  the  native  language  the  distinction 
between  the  lower  divinity  of  the  human  deity 
and  that  of  the  gods  proper  was  made  plain  by 
another  word  {yazdan)  being  reserved  for  tliese 
last  (Ditt.  Inscr.  Oriont.  i.  432,  433).  So  far, 
then,  from  its  being  the  case  that  the  deity  of 
the  human  ruler  was  an  idea  borrowed  by  the 
Greeks  from  the  East,  the  borrowing  was  the 
other  way ; the  Orientals  took  it  from  the 
Greeks. 

Even  the  minor  dynasties  of  the  East  came  to 
bear  divine  titles.  So  Antiochus  I.  of  Commagene 
describes  himself  as  0e6s  in  the  same  breath  with 
which  he  professes  piety  to  be  the  rule  of  his  life, 
on  the  monument  where  his  body  rests  after  his 
soul  has  gone  to  the  ‘ heavenly  seats  of  Zeus 
Oromasdes.’  The  honours  to  be  paid  to  himself 
and  the  other  kings  are  distinguished,  as  ‘heroic’ 
(lines  48,  118,  125),  from  the  cult  of  the  greater 
gods.  His  own  image  is  a<iv9povo%  with  that  of 
Zeus-Oromasdes,  Mithra,  Artagnes,  and  Com- 
magene (line  60)  (Ditt.  Inscr.  Orient,  i.  383).  The 
Jewish  Herod  Agrippa  I.  received  from  heathens 
the  now  banal  ascription  of  deity  (Ac  12'^^;  Jos. 
Ant.  xix.  8.  2). 

Even  in  the  age  of  the  Hellenistic  kings,  deifica- 
tion was  not  their  peculiar  prerogative.  It  was 
open  to  other  men,  in  their  degree,  to  become 
objects  of  religious  worship.  Sometimes  they 
might  secure  this  by  the  authority  of  the  kings 
themselves.  Antiochus  II.  had  his  favourite 
Pythermus  worshipped  as  Herakles  (Athen.  vii. 
289  f.),  and  Ptolemy  II.  consecrated  his  mistress 
Bilistiche  as  Aphrodite  (Pint.  Amat.  9).  Con- 
secration sometimes  took  place  by  the  authority 
of  a Greek  State. 

So  Athens  conferred  heroic  honours  after  his  death  upon 
Diogenes,  who  had  commanded  the  Macedonian  garrison  in  the 
Piraeus  (titie  of  eiepyeVrjs,  priest,  Tc'/aeros,  games  [CIA  ii.  467, 
24 ; 481,  67  ; 1609]).  Aratus  after  his  death  was  worshipped 
with  heroic  honours  at  Sicyon ; and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  deified 
kings,  it  was  asserted  that  his  mother  had  realiy  conceived  him 
of  a god  (Poiyb.  viii.  14.  7 ; Plut.  Aral.  53 ; Pans.  ii.  8.  2,  9. 
4).  Philopoemen  after  his  death  was  worshipped  with  divine 
honours  at  Megalopoiis  (aitar,  rc/j-eroi,  games  [Plut.  Philop. 
21 ; Paus.  viii.  61.  2 ; Diod.  xxix.  18 ; Liv.  xxxix.  60  ; Ditt.  Syll. 
210]). 

Probably  to  this  age,  and  not  an  earlier,  belongs 
the  consecration  of  the  athletes  of  former  genera- 
tions who  had  brought  glory  to  their  cities,  like 
Theagenes,  who  was  worshipped  as  a god  at 
Thasos  (Paus.  vi.  11.  2),  Oebotas  of  Dynie  (Paus. 
vi.  3,  vii.  17.  3 and  6),  and  Diognetus  the  Cretan 
(Ptol.  Heph.  ap.  Phot.  Bibl.  p.  151a,  20).  Other 
consecrations  were  the  act  of  gilds  or  associations, 
who  worshipped  their  founders  or  distinguished 
members.  So  we  find  a gild  of  Dionysiastm 
(2nd  cent.  B.C.)  in  the  Pirmus  ‘ heroizing’  a certain 
Dionysius  (Sircos  &<firjpit]a8el  AtovdoLos)  (Mitth.  Ath. 
ix.  [1884]  2791.,  288  f.),  and  something  like  a heroic 
cult  of  their  founder  was  maintained  in  the  philo- 
sophical schools  created  in  the  form  of  religious 
gilds  by  Plato  and  Epicurus.  In  the  case  of  Plato, 
the  story  of  a miraculous  birth  was  again  cir- 
culated ; he  was  the  son  of  Apollo  (Diog.  Laert. 
iii.  1.  2;  Olympiod.  Vit.  Plat.).  So,  too,  Hippo- 
crates seems  to  have  been  worshipped  in  schools 
of  medicine,  not  in  Cos  only,  but  in  the  Greek 
world  generally  (Luc.  Philops.  21).  Sometimes  the 
consem-ation  took  place  according  to  testamentary 
dispositions,  which  founded  an  association  for  the 
cult  of  the  testator,  as  in  the  case  of  a family  of 
Thei'a,  whose  hcroon  is  the  subject  of  the  will  of 
Epicteta  (CIG  2448),  and  in  the  case  of  Epicurus. 
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When  the  power  began  to  pass  from  the  hands 
of  kings  to  that  of  Home,  the  Greeks,  in  trans- 
ferring their  homage,  continued  the  forms  of  re- 
ligious worship.  The  cult  which  replaced  that  of 
the  Hellenistic  kings  was  that  of  the  goddess  Borne. 
Smyrna  was  the  lirst  Greek  city  to  erect  a temple 
to  Borne  in  195  B.C.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  56),  and  the 
cult  later  became  general.  The  Boman  general 
Titus  Flamininus  a few  years  later  was  receiving 
divine  honours  in  Greece  (Plut.  Flamininus,  16). 
In  the  last  cent.  B.C.  it  seems  to  have  become  the 
usual  thing  for  Boman  governors  to  be  worshipped 
by  the  provincials  under  their  rule  (Cic.  ad  Q.  frat. 

i.  1,  26,  cf.  ad  Att.  v.  21  ; Suet.  Aug.  52) ; the 
notorious  Verres  in  Sicily  had  games  ( Verria)  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  his  divinity  (Cic.  Verr.,  Orat. 

ii.  2.  21).  Of  the  numerous  temples  erected  to 
Pompey  (t<P  vaiois  ^pidovri  troa-ri  oirdvcs  hrXero  Tvp.pov, 
Anth.  Pal.  ix.  402)  no  material  trace  has  been 
recovered  ; but  two  inscriptions,  one  from  Ejihesus 
and  one  from  the  island  of  Carthtea,  show  the  sort 
of  worship  oflered  to  .lulius  Ctesar  by  the  Greeks 
in  his  day  of  power.  The  first  (C/G  2957)  describes 
him  as  ‘ God  manifest  and  universal  saviour  of 
humanity’;  and  the  second  (C7G  2.369),  as  ‘God 
and  Emperor  and  Saviour  of  the  world.’  But  now 
the  ruling  race  itself  was  prepared  to  follow  the 
Greek  fashion. 

2.  Deification  under  the  Roman  Empire. — For 
the  old  Romans  the  gap  between  gods  and  men 
was  not  bridged  as  it  was  for  the  Greeks.  They 
had  indeed,  like  other  primitive  j)eoples,  rites  for 
placating  the  spirits  of  the  dead  (rfi  manes),  but 
such  spirits  did  not  pass  into  gods  proper ; there 
was  no  intermediate  class  of  heroes.  The  offering 
of  divine  honours  to  living  men  would  have  seemed 
to  them  highly  shocking.  As,  however,  the  Greek 
element  grew  in  Borne,  new  ideas  found  entrance. 
Scipio  Africanus  was  not  worshii)ped,  but  there 
was  believed  to  be  sometbing  sui>ernatural  about 
him,  and  stories  were  told  of  his  divine  birth  (Liv. 
xxvi.  19).  In  the  last  century  of  the  Republic, 
rites  proper  to  divine  worship  were  otlered  to 
Metellus  Pius  (Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  13.  7)  and  Marius 
Gratidianus  (Cic.  Ojf.  iii.  § 80 ; Seneca,  de  Ira, 

iii.  18) ; but  in  the  former  case  by  private  friends, 
members  of  a Hellenized  aristocracy ; in  the 
latter,  by  a semi-Hellenic  populace  ; in  neither 
case,  with  official  authorization. 

The  note  of  that  Emnire  which  Julius  Ciesar 
conceived  was  an  assimilation  in  which  the  iild 
Roman  tradition  lost  its  prerogative.  Under  his 
rule  the  Roman  people  were  allowed  (Suet.)  or 
encouraged  (Dio)  to  adopt  the  Greek  forms  of 
homage.  The  image  of  Ca-sar  now  figured  along 
with  those  of  the  gods.  A month  of  the  year  was 
called  by  his  name.  In  45  n.C.  a temple  was  even 
founded  to  Juppiter  Julius  and  his  Clementia,  iu 
which  M.  Antony  was  to  serve  as  liamen  (Dio  Cass, 
xliv.  6;  Suet.  da:s.  76;  Ap)).  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  106). 
On  CiBsar’s  murder  in  44  the  seheino  collapsed 
(Cic.  Phil.  ii.  43) ; but  in  the  comet  which  appeared 
the  following  year  the  Roman  populace  saw  Casar’s 
spirit  raised  to  heaven  (Plin.  HN  ii.  94;  Virg.  Be. 
ix.  47  ; Ov.  Metam.  xv.  843  ti’.  etc. ).  When  the 
Cmsarian  party  triumphed,  the  worship  of  the  dead 
Caesar  was  put  upon  a regular  footing ; public  I'olicy 
was  now  shaped  by  the  cautious  spirit  of  his  nephew. 
A law  passed  by  senate  and  [leople  set  Divus 
Julius  among  the  gods,  and  a temple  was  erected 
(42  B.C.)  to  him  on  the  spot  where  his  mangled 
body  had  been  displayed  to  the  peo}de  (Dio  Cass, 
xlvii.  18 ; App.  ii.  148 ; CIL  i.  626,  ix.  2628). 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  divus  had  at 
this  time  acquired  a meaning  ditlerent  from  ; 
it  was  the  precedent  of  the  Ca'sars  which  limited 
it  to  those  divinities  who  had  once  been  men 
(Mommsen,  Staatsr.  ii.“  756,  note  1 ; Wissowa; 
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p.  285).  In  OIL  x.  3903,  we  find  dei  Caesaris 
alongside  of  divi  Augusti  (cf.  ib.  1271).  So,  too,  we 
find  KAaap  6 deds  as  tlie  proper  designation  of  Julius 
Ctesar  in  Greek  (Strabo,  viii.  381,  etc.).'  From 
Kome  the  worship  soon  spread  to  other  places. 
An  altar  of  Divus  Julius  is  mentioned  at  Perusia 
in  41  (Dio  Cass,  xlviii.  14 ; cf.  CIL  i.  697,  698).  In 
the  Western  provinces  the  cult  seems  to  have  been 
maintained  only  in  the  colonies  founded  by  Julius 
Caesar.  Antony  and  Sextus  Pompeius,  who  dis- 
puted with  the  adoptive  son  of  the  divus  the 
empire  of  the  world,  each  advanced  his  own 
claims  to  divinity.  Antony  masqueraded  in  the 
character  of  Dionysos,  and  at  Athens  followed  the 
precedent  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  by  demanding  a 
dowry  as  the  husband  of  the  city-goddess  (Pint. 
Ant.  24 ; Dio  Cass,  xlviii.  39 ; Athen.  iv.  148 ; M. 
Seneca,  Suas.  i.  6 ; Veil.  Paterc.  ii.  82 ; Plin.  UN 
viii.  55).  Sext.  Pompeius  claimed  to  be  the  sou 
of  Neptune  (Dio  Cass,  xlviii.  19;  App.  v.  100; 
Plin.  RN  ix.  55).  When  the  young  Cmsar  stood 
forth  supreme  and  brought  to  the  vexed  world  an 
era  of  peace,  the  tide  of  worship  could  not  be 
stayed.  But  the  temper  and  policy  of  the  new 
ruler  inclined  him  rather  to  reduce  such  honours 
to  their  minimum,  and  among  the  Romans  to  bring 
them  into  connexion  with  the  national  tradition 
rather  than  with  foreign  usage.  In  27  B.c.  he 
accepted  from  the  Senate  the  name  of  Augustus, 
which  connoted  sanctity  Avithout  asserting  absolute 
divinity  (Dio  Cass.  liii.  16 ; Suet.  Aug.  7 ; Ovid. 
Fasti,  1.  609 ; Censorinus,  de  Die  Nat.  21.  8).  He 
showed  the  same  moderation  in  the  provinces. 

But  first  three  sorts  of  cults  ottered  to  the 
Emperor  must  be  distinguished : (1)  the  pro- 
vincial cult,  maintained  by  each  province  as  a 
whole  at  one  of  the  j)rovincial  centres ; (2)  the 
municipal  cults,  maintained  by  the  separate  cities  ; 
(3)  the  private  cults,  maintained  by  individuals 
or  voluntary  associations.  The  first  were  far 
more  completely  controlled  (if  not  instituted)  by 
the  Imperial  Government ; and  to  tliem  alone 
strictly  applies  the  rule  laid  down  by  Augustus, 
that  he  was  not  to  be  worshipped  save  in  associa- 
tion with  the  goddess  Rome.  Asia  and  Bithynia 
were  the  first  provinces  to  be  authorized  to  estab- 
lish a provincial  cult  of  this  sort ; and  temples  to 
Rome  and  Augustus  were  reared  at  Pergamum 
and  Nicomedia.  This  permission  did  not  extend 
to  resident  Roman  citizens  ; they  were  to  worship, 
not  Augustus,  but  Rome  and  Divus  Julius  in 
temples  of  their  own  at  Ephesus  and  Niccea  (Dio 
Cass.  li.  20  ; cf.  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  37).  In  the  West  the 
first  provincial  cult  seems  to  have  been  instituted 
in  10  B.C.,  when  an  altar  was  consecrated  to  Rome 
and  Augustus  at  Lugdunum  (Lyons)  for  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Three  Gauls.  A few  years  later  a 
similar  altar  was  consecrated  for  Germania  at 
Oppidum  U biorum  (Cologne).  To  the  municipal 
and  private  cults  much  greater  liberty  was  allorved. 
In  ordinary  practice,  however,  the  cities  seem 
under  the  early  Empire  to  have  combined  the 
name  of  Augustus  Avith  that  of  Rome.  The  cult 
instituted  in  A.D.  11  by  the  colony  of  Narbo  is 
addressed  to  the  numen  of  Augustus  alone  [CIL 
xii.  4333).  Or,  again,  the  Jnunicipal  and  private 
cults  might  emphasize  the  Emperor’s  deity  by  giv- 
ing him  the  name  and  attributes  of  some  tradi- 
tional god.  In  Egypt  and  Caria,  Augustus  is  Zeus 
Eleutherios  [Kaiirap,  irovTop,ldovTL  sal  dtretpur  Kpariovri 
I 7ia,vl  T(p  Ik  Zavbs  iraTpbs  ’EXevdep'up,  ClG  4923 ; cf. 
4715  ; BCII  xi.  [1887]  306  ; and  the  exjuession 
‘god  of  god,’  i.c.  son  of  Divus  Julius,  in  Ditt. 

1 That  the  Dajilinis  who  is  deified  in  A'irgil,  Kc.  v.,  represents 
Julius  Cx’sar  was  suggested  by  the  scliolars  of  antiquity  and  is 
coininonly  rejjeated  to-day.  Daphnis  lias,  however,  nothing 
but  ids  deification  in  common  with  Caisar ; and,  since  the 
deification  was  a part  of  tlie  old  Sicilian  story,  it  forms  a very 
slender  ground  for  the  identification. 


Inscr.  Orient.  655) ; at  Alabanda  in  Caria,  Apollo 
Eleutherios  (CIG  2903/=Ditt.  Inscr.  Orient,  ii. 
457).  At  Athens  the  temple  begun  by  Pisistratus 
to  Zeus  Olympics  Avas  consecrated  to  the  genius  of 
Augustus  (Suet.  Aiig.  60).  Not  only  Augustus 
himself,  but  other  members  of  the  Imperial  family 
become  objects  of  Avorship.  Athens  honours  his 
grandson  Gains  as  vlos" kpgi  (CIA  iii.  444);  Mity- 
lene,  his  son-in-laAV  Agrippa  as  debs  a-oirrip  [CIG 
2176) ; Nyssa  has  a special  priest  for  his  stepson 
Tiberius  [CIG  2943).  A temple  Avas  consecrated  to 
Octavia  after  her  death  by  Corinth  (Pans.  ii.  3.  1). 
The  first  day  of  each  month  in  Egypt  and  Asia  was 
called  Xe^aurg  (Kaibel,  Inscr.  Grace.  Sic.  1890,  p. 
701).  Games,  among  the  Greeks  a form  of  religious 
festivity,  were  everywhere  instituted  in  honour  of 
Augustus  or  members  of  the  Imjjerial  house 
['Pw/Liaia  Ze/Saard,  Kaia-dptja  ’ AypLTnrrja,  Ditt.  Syll.^ 
677  ; Suet.  Aug.  98,  etc.).  Even  king  Herod  built 
temples  and  instituted  games  to  Augustus  and 
Rome  (Jos.  BJ  i.  21,  §§  403  f.).  In  Italy  the 
cult  of  Augustus  seems  to  have  spread  largely 
before  his  death ; temples  and  priests  (sacerdotes 
in  some  places,  flamines  in  others)  are  found  in 
existence,  at  any  rate,  in  colonies  which  Augustus 
had  founded,  and  in  cities  of  Avhich  he  Avas  in  some 
Avay  the  patron  (Beneventum,  Cumse,  Fanum, 
Fortunse,  Pism ; see  Beurlier,  Ctdte  imperial, 
p.  17 ; Hirschfeld,  p.  838).  It  was  at  Rome  that 
the  worship  Avas  most  severely  restrained.  The 
Emperor  refused  to  be  saluted  by  his  felloAV-citizens 
as  god,  or  to  alloAV  a temple  to  him  to  be  erected 
in  the  capital.  But  he  permitted  his  name  to 
be  inserted  in  the  ancient  hymns  of  the  Salii 
(Mommsen,  Res  gestw  divi  Aug.,  1883,  p.  44),  and 
the  Genius  Augusti  to  be  Avorshipped  along  Avith 
the  Lares  of  the  city — i.e.  so  far  as  the  Avorship 
of  a living  man  was  admitted,  it  must  put  otf  its 
alien  complexion  and  be  screened  by  the  formulae 
of  the  national  religion,  though  here  again  the 
restraint  could  not  extend  to  the  action  of  in- 
dividuals or  the  exuberant  language  of  literature. 

The  poets,  inspired  as  they  Avere  by  Greek  ideals, 
and  using  the  old  mythological  conceptions  Avithout 
any  belief  in  their  literal  truth,  let  their  fancy  run 
free  in  expressing  the  Emperor’s  deity  ( Virg.  Georg. 
i.  24 f. ; Hor.  Od.  iii.  3.  11  ; 5.  If.,  25.  4fl'.,  etc.). 

In  Rome,  too,  men  found  pleasure  in  identifying 
the  Emperor  Avith  some  particular  one  of  the  old 
gods;  sometimes  it  Avas  Apollo  (Suet.  Aug.  70; 
Serv.  ad  Eel.  iv.  10) ; sometimes  it  was  Mercury 
( Hor.  Odes,  i.  2.  41  f. ) ; cf . Reitzenstein,  Poimandres, 
1904,  p.  176  f.);  sometimes  it  was  Juppiter  (Hor. 
Epist.  i.  19.  43  ; Preller- Jordan,  Rom.  Myth.  ii.  445). 

When  Augustus  died  (A.D.  14),  the  Roman  people 
might  at  last  Avorship  him  without  restraint. 
After  the  precedent  set  in  the  case  of  Julius  Caesar, 
he  was  declared  a divus  by  a decree  of  the  Senate. 
As  the  timely  appearance  of  a comet  Avas  not  to  be 
counted  upon,  an  eagle  Avas  liberated  at  the  funeral, 
to  represent  visibly  the  soul  of  the  Emperor  flying  to 
heaven  ; and  a senator  was  found  to  bear  Avitness  to 
having  seen  the  actual  Emperor  ascend  (Suet.  Aug. 
100).  Tiberius  followed  his  predecessor  in  restrain- 
ing the  divine  honours  ofi'ered  to  himself.  It  is 
only  due  to  his  resolution  that  Ave  do  not  to-day 
say  ‘ Tibery  ’ for  September  or  October,  as  we  say 
‘July’  and  ‘August’  in  memory  of  the  first  two 
divi.  The  Greeks,  indeed,  were  permitted  as  before 
to  worship  the  living  Emperor,  and  to  consecrate 
temples  to  himself  and  his  mother  Livia,  Avhile 
the  merely  figurative  character  of  the  Avorship  was 
emphasized  even  more  than  before  by  the  ‘God- 
Senate  ’ (debs  (TvyKXriTos)  taking  the  place  of  the  god- 
dess Rome  in  the  cults  maintained  with  Imperial 
sanction  by  the  provincial  centres  (Tac.  Ann.  iv. 
15).  Municipal  priests  of  Tiberius  are  found  in 
one  or  tivo  Italian  towns  (Venusia,  Surrentum) 
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(Hirsclifeld,  p.  842),  but  in  Rome  itself  no  such 
cult  was  tolerated,  nor  would  Tiberius  enter- 
tain tlie  request  of  the  province  Baitica  to  be 
allowed  to  build  a temple  to  him  and  his  mother 
(Tac.  Ann.  iv'.  37,  38).  The  worship  of  Divus 
Augustus,  on  the  other  hand,  Tiberius  piously 
furtliered.  A temple  was  begun  to  him  in  Rome  ; 
and,  whereas  only  altars  had  hitherto  been  erected 
to  him  in  the  Western  provinces,  Tarraco  was 
allowed  in  A.D.  15  to  build  him  a temple  (Tac.  Ann. 
i.  78).  In  the  East,  Cyzicus  was  even  punished  for 
slackness  in  this  cult  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  36).  The 
severity  with  which  the  transgressions  of  in- 
dividuals were  visited  increased  as  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  went  on.  It  became  punishable  even  to 
change  one’s  garments  before  an  rmage  of  Augustus, 
or  carry  a ring  with  his  effigy  engraved  upon  it 
into  an  unclean  place  (Suet.  Tib.  58).  At  the  death 
of  Tiberius  it  was  seen  that  the  formality  of  con- 
secration, if  religiously  empty,  had  some  political 
value  as  a verdict  passed  upon  a deceased  ruler  by 
his  subjects.  The  Senate  refused  to  raise  Tiberius 
to  divinity.  It  had,  indeed,  not  improbably  been 
the  intention  of  Tiberius  that  consecration  should 
by  no  means  become  a rule,  but  should  be  coniined 
to  the  founders  of  the  dynasty,  Juliusand  Augustus. 
But  Caligula,  who  succeeded  him  (A.D.  37),  was  so 
far  his  opposite  that  he  claimed  the  honours  which 
Tiberius  had  repelled.  No  mummery  was  too 
extravagant  for  this  wretched  maniac.  A temple 
was  built  for  him  on  the  Palatine ; he  made  him- 
self the  equal  of  Juppiter,  and  the  Roman  aristo- 
cracy were  compelled  on  pain  of  death  to  ofl'er  him 
all  the  forms  of  religious  homage.  On  his  assassi- 
nation in  41,  the  Senate  refused  him  also  divinity  ; 
his  reign  was  a mad  episode  ; but  under  Claudius 
we  register  further  developments  of  a lasting  kind 
in  the  worship  of  the  Emperors.  Caligula  had 
already  caused  his  sister  Drusilla  to  be  consecrated 
by  the  Senate  as  the  first  diva.  Claudius  had  his 
grandmother  Livia  associated  as  diva  with  her 
husband  Divus  Augustus  (Suet.  Claud.  11 ; Dio 
Cass.  lx.  5) ; and  he  permitted  (between  A.D.  50 
and  54)  a temple  (not  an  altar)  to  be  erected  to  him- 
self in  Britain  at  Camulodunum  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  31 ; 
Sen.  Apokol.  8 ; cf.  Kornemann,  p.  102,  note  2 ; 
Toutain,  Cidtes  pdiens,  p.  86).  Claudius  after  his 
death  (54)  became  the  third  divus  by  decree  of  the 
Senate  ; his  elevation  provoked  the  lamiJoon  called 
Apokololcynthosis,  which  has  come  down  to  us 
among  the  works  of  Seneca. 

After  the  precedent  set  by  the  elevation  of 
Claudius,  consecration  became  a normal  formality 
at  the  decease  of  every  Emperor,  unless  it  was 
desired  to  affix  a stigma  to  his  reign.  The  outlines 
of  the  worship  of  the  Emperors  remained  very 
much  as  they  had  come  to  shape  themselves  under- 
Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  Claudius,  i.e.  in  the  Greek 
East  various  local  cults  of  the  reigning  Emperor, 
whilst  at  the  provincial  headquarters  the  cult  of 
Rome  and  Augustus  became,  after  the  apotheosis 
of  Claudius,  a cult  of  the  deal  'Ze^acrTol,  among  whom 
the  reigning  Emperor  was  included  ; in  the  Western 
provinces,  the  cult  of  Rome  and  (the  first)  Augustus 
became  a cult  of  Rome  and  (the  reigning)  Augustus 
or  ‘Romm  et  Augustorum.’  Beside  the  original 
altars,  temples  would  seem  to  have  generally  arisen 
after  the  precedent  of  Tarraco ; at  Lyons,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century,  the  altar  rvas 
consecrated  to  the  cult  of  the  reigning  Emperor 
(‘Csesaris  nostri’),  the  temple  to  the  deceased 
August!  (Kornemann,  p.  109).  It  also  remained 
common  for  other  members  of  the  Imperial  family 
to  be  consecrated  on  their  decease  (Popp.ma  and  her 
daughter  under  Nero,  Domitilla,  the  wife  of 
Vespasian,  the  infant  son  of  Doniitian,  the  father 
of  Trajan,  etc.),  although  after  Hadrian  the  privi- 
lege seems  generally  to  have  been  restricted  to 


Empresses^  (see  list  of  divi  in  Beurlier,  p.  325 f.). 
And,  although  the  worship  of  the  living  Emperor  was 
not  usually  countenanced  in  Rome,  the  worshipj  of 
his  numen  or  genius  -svas  part  of  the  official  reli- 
gious system.  The  oath  generally  recognized  in 
the  business  of  the  Empire  was  by  the  genius  of 
the  Emperor  (6  Xe^da-nos  opKOS,  cf.  Apul.  Jletam. 
ix.  41).  In  the  laws  of  Salpensa  and  Malaga  the 
formula  for  swearing  inserts,  between  Juppiter  and 
the  penates,  first  the  list  of  consecrated  divi,  and 
then  the  genius  of  the  reigning  Emperor. 

None  but  the  worst  Emperors  followed  Caligula 
in  demanding  for  themselves  divine  honours  during 
their  lifetime.  Nero  did  so,  and  a temple  to  him 
as  divus  would  have  been  erected  in  Rome  but  for 
its  ill  omen,  ‘for  the  honour  of  the  gods  is  not 
conferred  upon  the  ruler  before  he  has  ceased  to 
act  among  mankind  ’ (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  74).  Domitian 
established  a worship  of  himself,  and  was  addressed 
at  court  as  ‘ dominus  et  deus’  (Dio  Cass.  Ixvii  13  ; 
Suet.  Dom.  13 ; Martial,  v.  8).  Comiuodus  had 
himself  worshipped  as  Hercules,  and  was  fond  of 
masquerading  -with  club  and  lion-skin  (Lamprid. 
Comniod.  8,  9 ; Herodian,  i.  14.  9,  15.  2-5).-  Aure- 
lian  (A.D.  270-275)  was  the  first  Emperor  of  sound 
understanding  who  took  to  himself  the  titles  of 
divinity  (‘dominus  etdeus’),  but  he  already  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  giving  the  Roman  autocracy 
an  expression  no  less  ceremonious  than  that  of 
Oriental  monarchy.  What  Aurelian  conceived 
Diocletian  (A.D.  284-305)  carried  out.  Among 
his  measures  was  one  to  introduce  the  custom 
of  prostration,  and  to  take  for  himself  and  his 
colleague  the  names  of  Jovius  and  Herculius. 
When  Christianity  became  dominant  with  Con- 
stantine, worship  of  the  earthly  sovereign  had,  of 
course,  to  cease.  To  the  forms,  however,  of  the 
old  worship  a political  or  social  value  had  come  to 
attach  which  made  it  difficult  to  abolish  them 
absolutely.  The  Christian  Emperors  as  late  as 
Valerian  I.  (A.D.  364-375)  were  officially  consecrated 
after  their  death  (Ausonius,  Gratiar.  act.  7),  and  the 
use  of  the  term  divus,  iii  common  parlance,  of  a 
deceased  Emperor  continued  for  centuries  (Gregory 
of  Tours,  Hist.  Franc,  ii.  8 ; Cod.  J ust.  v.  27.  5,  etc. ). 
The  provincial  temples  of  the  Emperor  had  become 
so  much  a centre  for  public  festivities,  etc.,  that 
Constantine  allowed  them  to  continue,  stiimlating, 
however,  that  no  rites  of  pagan  sacrifice  should 
be  performed  in  them  (Wilmanns,  E.ccmpla  Inscr. 
Latin.  [1873]  2843,  1.  45  f.).  Such  temples  were 
no  longer  dedicated  to  any  Emperor  personally,  but 
to  the  Imperial  Family  (_7C»isii'fay fa)  in  the  abstract. 
The  priests  of  the  Imperial  cult  and  the  sacerdotalcs 
(ex-priests)  had  come  to  form  an  important  element 
in  the  cities  of  the  Empire,  discharging  secular  as 
well  as  religious  functions.  These,  therefore,  the 
Christian  Empire  allowed  to  subsist.  Since,  how- 
ever, they  still  bore  the  insignia  of  old  pagan 
coronati  or  sacerdotalcs,  there  was  a feeling 
against  them  among  the  religious  (Synod  of  Elvira, 
Canon  55).  Christians  dicl,  indeed,  accept  the 
office  (CIL  viii.  8348),  but  Rope  Innocent  I.  (Mansi, 
iii.  1069)  pronounced  that  all  who  had  done  so 
after  baptism  were  disqualified  for  the  Christian 
priesthood.  The  municipal  Jlamincs  continued 
locally  as  secular  officials  with  the  old  name  as 
late  as  Justinian  (CIL  viii.  10516;  cf.  Synod  of 
Elvira,  canons  2 and  3). 

W'e  have  seen  that  the  ofl'ering  of  divine  honours 
to  men  arose  among  the  Groelvs  as  a formality 

1 Sucli  consecration  did  not,  however,  iinidy  neccss;\rily  the 
liersistence  of  tlie  cult  when  the  Imperial  power  had  passed  to 
other  families. 

It  was  always,  of  course,  possible  for  private  persons  to  use 
forms  of  Huttery,  and  the  Imperial  portraits  which  have  come 
down  to  us  often  represent  them  in  the  conventional  guise  of 
some  old  divinity,  the  Kinpresses  especially  as  l'»cmeter;  this 
need  not  signity  more  than  the  tancy  oi  sonic  individual. 
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whose  religious  significance  was  mainly  that  it 
showed  how  empty  religion  generally  had  become. 
Can  we  say  the  same  of  the  mass  of  organized 
cults  we  have  just  surveyed — cults  which  endured 
throughout  the  Grasco-Koman  world  for  more  than 
three  centuries  ? It  is  obvious  that  to  some  extent 
we  can.  Among  the  Koman  aristocracy,  among 
the  better  educated  people  everywhere,  the  ascrip- 
tion of  deity  to  the  living  Emperor,  if  not  mere 
flattery,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Augustan  poets,  was 
no  doubt  understood  in  a metaphorical  sense  which 
emptied  it  of  value  properly  religious.  The  better 
Emperors,  as  we  saw,  repelled  such  homage,  and 
Vespasian  jested  on  his  death-bed  at  the  court 
fiction  (‘ Vae,  puto,  deus  fio,’  Suet.  Fesp.  23). 

But  how,  if  these  practices  had  so  little  mean- 
ing, could  they  go  on  so  widely  and  so  long.  The 
answer  to  this  might  perhajjs  be  as  follows.  (1) 
The  practices  were  not  meaningless  in  so  far  as 
they  reposed  upon  a genuine  sentiment,  if  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a religious  one.  Octaviaiius 
CESsar  brought  the  world  relief  from  long  anarchy, 
and  for  the  following  centuries  order  and  peace 
around  the  Mediterranean  were  felt  to  be  bound 
up  with  the  Imperial  government.  Real  feelings 
of  loyalty  to  the  head  of  the  world-State  may, 
therefore,  have  sought  symbolical  expression,  and 
the  symbol,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the 
ancient  world,  could  be  nothing  but  a religious 
formality.'  The  Christians  appeared  rebels  to  the 
civil  power  when  they  refused  to  throw  incense 
upon  the  altar  consecrated  to  the  genius  of  Augus- 
tus. (2)  Among  the  masses  of  the  people,  among 
those  to  whom  the  Emperor  was  a distant  and  un- 
seen power,  some  real  belief  in  his  deity  may  have 
existed.  The  formalities  of  worship  impressed  the 
mind  insensibly,  and  in  the  sphere  of  belief  there 
are  notoriously  many  half-shades  that  cannot  give 
a clear  logical  account  of  themselves.  The  common 
oath  by  the  genius  of  the  Emperor  must  have  acted 
continually  to  suggest  his  actual  presence.  The 
exclamation  Kaicrap  seems  to  have  been  the  one 
which  naturally  sprang  to  the  lips  of  an  over-driven 
menial  (Luc.  Lucius,  16).  Especially  where  the 
personality  of  an  Emperor  had  impressed  itself 
upon  the  popular  mind  might  it  be  believed  that 
he  had  at  death  actually  become  an  operative 
supernatural  power.  Images  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
Avere  to  be  seen  among  the  penates  of  Roman 
houses  as  late  as  the  time  of  Diocletian,  and  he 
was  believed  to  reveal  the  future  to  men  in  dreams 
(Capitolinus,  Marcus,  18.  6f. ).  (3)  The  cults  of 

the  Emperor  once  established  served  various 
interests  incidentally.  The  prestige  and  profit 
brought  to  its  locality  by  an  illustrious  temple, 
the  festivities  and  holidays  connected  with  a 
provincial  or  municipal  cult,  would  tend  to  perpet- 
uate it  apart  from  religious  motives  ; the  motives 
to-day  which  maintain  the  observance  of  Christmas 
or  Easter  are  by  no  means  all  religious.  So,  too, 
the  natural  instinct  of  men  to  form  societies  of  a 
friendly  or  convivial  kind  could  be  gratified  under 
cover  of  Caesar- worship,  just  as  they  had  been 
gratified  by  g'Mwsf-religious  associations  under 
the  Ptolemies  (cf.  the  clubs  of  Gultores  Axigusti, 
(pikoa-cfiaaToi,  etc.,  in  Beurlier,  p.  258 f.).  The 
cosmopolitan  gild  of  dramatic  artists  thought  it 
politic  to  set  the  name  of  Hadrian  as  vioi  Ai.6vu(tos 
alongside  of  the  old  Dionysos  who  was  their  patron 
deity.  So,  too,  the  social  ambitions  of  the  freed- 
man  class  found  an  opportunity  of  gratification  in 
the  institution  of  the  Aurjustales  in  the  Latin 
cities  of  tlie  Empire  (Boissier,  Itcligion  romaine, 
i.  162  f.). 

Deification,  we  have  seen,  had  not  been  among 

Mf  the  Krnjiire  was  ono,  some  universal  religion  was  needed 
to  extend  over  its  confused  variety  of  national,  tribal,  and  civic 
godb.  Cf.  art. 


the  Greeks  and  Romans  a recognition  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings  per  se,  but  of  the  material  or  moral 
poAver  of  individuals.  And  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  if  the  Emperors  alone  were  divine  for  the 
whole  realm  by  the  theory  of  the  State,  other  men 
might  attain  deity  for  a particular  locality  or  a 
particular  sect.  The  deification  of  Avidest  range 
after  that  of  members  of  the  Imperial  family  was 
that  of  Antinoos,  the  youth  loved  by  Hadrian. 
The  Emperor  on  his  death  (A.D.  130)  encouraged 
the  worship  of  him  as  a god;  temples  and  in- 
numerable statues  were  erected  to  him,  and  a star 
Avas  discovered  Avhich  Avas  clearly  his  soul  in  heaven 
(Dio  Cass.  Ixix.  11 ; Pans.  ix.  7 ; Spart.  Had.  14. 
7 ; OIL  xiv.  2112,  etc.).  Theophanes  of  Mitylene, 
the  friend  of  Pompey,  was  worshipped  as  a god  by 
his  native  city  after  his  death  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  18 ; 
coins  of  Mitylene),  and,  similarly,  Cnidus  voted 
his  contemporary  Artemidorus  rtgai  icrSdeoi  (Inscr. 
in  Brit.  Mus.,  no.  787).  The  vote  recorded  in  the 
inscription  Avas  passed  in  his  lifetime ; but  the 
divine  honours  Avere  probably  not  to  be  offered  till 
after  his  decease.  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  according 
to  Philostratus,  though  he  disclaimed  deity,  Avas 
saluted  as  a god  by  large  numbers  of  people  (iv. 
31 ; cf.  iii.  50) ; Caracalla  built  a temple  to  him 
(Dio  Cass.  Ixxvii.  18),  and  he  continued  for  long 
to  be  an  object  of  popular  worship  (Vopisc.  Aure- 
lian,  24). 

The  practice  of  oti'ering  heroic  honours  to  the 
dead  became  much  more  general  in  the  later  times 
of  pagan  antiquity.  Such  honours  Avere  sometimes 
conferred  publicly  by  a city  or  association  as  a 
special  distinction,  as,  e.g. , by  Tarsus  upon  the  philo- 
sopher Athenodorus  (]tseudo-Lac.  Macroh.  21  ; cf. 
Head,  Hist.  Num.,  1887,  p.  488) ; Athens  (CIA  iii. 
889);  Cyzicus  (Mitt.  Athen.  ix.  [1884]  28  f.).'  But 
the  private  consecration  of  the  dead  by  their 
relatives  and  friends  became  increasingly  common 
in  Roman  tunes.  Cicero  resolved  on  the  ‘apo- 
theosis ’ of  his  daughter  and  designed  a temple  for 
her  (ad  Att.  xii.  36  ; cf.  the  temple  of  Pomptilla, 
Inscr.  grcec.  Sic.  et  It.  607).^  The  salutation  of 
the  dead  as  ‘ hero  ’ or  ‘ heroine  ’ becomes  an 
ordinary  formula  on  grave-stones ; riptpov  becomes  an 
ordinary  name  for  a tomb.  That  many  a bereaved 
person  who  had  such  an  epitaph  engraved  meant 
to  imply  that  his  or  her  dead  had  actually  passed 
into  a life  of  higher  poAver  or  beatitude,  is  shown 
by  such  phrases  as  ‘ Thou  livest  as  a hero.  Thou  art 
not  become  a dead  thing’  (fjs  us  f/pus,  k<xI  viKvs  ovk 
iyhov,  Kaibel,  Epig.  grcec.,  1878,  p.  433).  But  the 
custom  of  coupling  the  title  ‘hero’  in  common 
speech  with  the  name  of  a dead  man  became  so 
general  that  it  survived  in  Christian  times,  ‘ hero  ’ 
being  noAV  simply  an  equivalent  of  p.a.KapiT'qs, 
‘ sainted,’  just  as  in  the  West  divus  survived  as  the 
title  of  deceased  Emperors  (Deneken,  in  Roscher, 
col.  2547  f . ; Rohde,  Psyche  646  f . ). 

Literature. — Deneken,  art.  ‘ Heros,’  in  Roscher ; Rohde, 
Psyche  1907,  p.  146  f.  etc. ; Beurlier,  De  divinis  honoribus 
quos  acceperunt  Alexander  et  successores  eius  (Paris,  1890) ; 
Kaerst,  ‘ Die  Begriindung  des  Alexander-  und  Ptolemaer-kultes 
in  Aegypten,’  Rhein.  3Ius.  vol.  Iii.  (1897)  p.  42  f.  ; H.  von  Prott, 
‘ Das  eyKia/xLcv  elc  nroXe/aatov  und  die  Zeitgeschichte,*  ib.  vol. 
liii.  (1898)  p.  460  f. ; Kornemann,  Zur  Geschichte  der  antiken 
Herrscherkulte  (Leipzig,  1901) ; E.  R.  Bevan,  ‘ Worahip  of  the 
Kings  in  the  Greek  Cities,’  in  the  English  Historical  Review, 
vol.  xvi.  (1901);  Breccia,  ‘U  diritto  dinastico  nelle  monarchie 
del  suocessori  d’ Alessandro  Magno’  (1903),  p.  80f.,  in  Beloch’s 
Studi  di  storia  antiea ; Beloch,  Griech.  Gesch.,  vol.  iiL  (1904)  p. 
369  f. ; P.  Wendland,  Die  hellenistisch-romische  Kultur  (1907). 
Por  the  Ptolemies : Strack,  Die  Dynastic  der  Ptolemder  (1897), 
p.  12  f. ; W.  Otto,  Priester  und  Tcmpcl  im  hellenistischen 
Aegypten,  vol.  i.  (190.6)  p.  138 1.  For  Perijamum  : CardinaJi, 
‘ li  regno  di  Pergaino’  (1906),  p.  139  f.,  in  Beloch’s  Studi  di 
storia  antiea.  For  Koman  Empire  : Preller,  Rbrn.  3lythologic 


1 There  seem  even  cases  where  the  title  ‘ hero  ’ is  applied  in 
public  inscriptions  to  persons  still  living  (Paton,  Inscr.  of  Cos, 
1891,  p.  76 ; of.  CIG,  2683). 

" Sometimes  the  dead  was  represented  in  the  guise  of  some 
god,  especially  Dionysos  or  Hermes. 
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(Srrt  ed.  by  Jordan,  1883),  vol.  ii.  p.  425  f.;  Jean  Rdville,  La 
Religion  0,  Rome  sous  les  Sivires  (1886),  p.  30  f. ; Mommsen, 
Itim.  Staatsrecht^  (1887),  vol.  ii.  p.  765  f.,  809;  Hirschfeld, 
‘Zur  Oesch.  des  rbm.  Kaisercultus,’  in  SBAW  for  1888,  p. 
833  f.;  Beurlier,  Le  Culte  imperial  (1891);  Kornemann,  Xvr 
GeschieMe  der  antilcen  llerrscherkulte  (1901) ; Wissowa,  Re- 
ligion  und  Kultus  der  Riimer  (1902),  in  1.  von  Muller ’s  Hand- 
buck,  p.  280  f. ; Boissier,  La  Religion  romaine  d’ Auguste  aii.x 
Antonins^!  (1006);  Toutain,  Les  Cultes  pa'iens  dans  I'empire 
romain(im).  E.  R.  BeVAN. 

DEISM. — I.  Historical. — The  movement  of 
religious  tliouglit  known  as  ‘ Deism  ’ was  of  com- 
paratively brief  duration.  Its  rapid  rise  into 
notoriety,  its  short-lived  prevalence,  and  its  gradual 
subsidence  all  fall  within  the  limits  of  a single 
century.  Roughly  speaking,  the  beginning  of  the 
movement  was  contemporaneous  with  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688.  Its  epitaph  was  pronounced  in  1790, 
when  Burke  could  speak  of  the  Deistic  writers  as 
already  forgotten.  Nor  is  the  speedy  exhaustion 
of  interest  difiicult  to  explain.  The  conditions 
which  combined  to  direct  men’s  attention  to  the 
Deistic  problem  were  transient ; and  the  whole 
dispute  was  too  frigid  and  too  little  in  contact 
with  real  life  to  ail'ect  the  deeper  currents  of  re- 
ligious thought.  Superficially,  much  excitement 
was  stimulated,  until  the  air  was  thick  with  con- 
troversial writings.  But,  with  a few  excep- 
tions, neither  was  any  conspicuous  literary  merit 
displayed  by  the  controversialists,  nor  did  their 
arguments  penetrate  far  into  the  secrets  of  the 
spiritual  life.  This  serves  to  explain  why  the 
religious  debates  of  the  18th  cent,  have  faded  from 
the  common  memory  more  completely  than  those 
of  earlier  periods.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the 
student  Deism  presents  special  points  of  interest. 
English  religion  would  never  have  reached  its 
present  condition  if  it  had  not  passed  through  the 
stage  with  which  we  are  about  to  deal. 

If  the  movement  is  to  be  understood  in  relation 
to  the  general  development  of  theological  thought, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  seek  for  an  explanation  of 
its  origin  in  a period  when  the  name  ‘ Deism  ’ had 
not  yet  come  into  vogue,  and  in  speculations  the 
true  issue  of  which  was  not  anticipated  by  their 
own  authors.  Halyburton,  in  his  book  entitled 
Natural  Religion  Insufficient  (1714),  was  the  first 
to  name  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  as  the  parent 
of  Deism.  The  charge  was  endorsed  by  Leland, 
whose  View  of  the  Deistical  lErtow  (1754)  contains 
much  carefully  amassed  material,  very  useful  to 
later  students.  Since  then  Lord  Herbert’s  responsi- 
bility, whether  to  his  credit  or  discredit,  has  been 
commonly  recognized,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  his  famous  book  de  Ventate  was  composed 
with  a purpose  quite  different  from  that  to  which 
its  arguments  subsequently  contributed.  The  book 
deserves  an  epithet  often  applied  in  cases  where 
there  is  little  justification  for  so  strong  a term. 
It  was,  without  exaggeration,  ‘epoch-making.’  It 
initiated  a line  of  thought  and  a method  of  re- 
ligious speculation  pregnant  with  results,  the  full 
measure  of  which  has  not  even  to-day  been  ex- 
hausted. No  better  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Deism  can  be  provided  than  a brief  analysis  of  the 
main  theses  which  Lord  Herbert  sets  out  to  estab- 
lish. The  title  of  the  book,  given  in  full,  clearly 
indicates  the  writer’s  purpose  : de  Veritate,  provt 
distinguitur  a Rcvelatione,  Verisimili,  Probabili, 
et  a Falso  (Paris,  1624).  At  the  basis  of  the 
author’s  theory  is  his  belief  in  the  existence  of 
notiticc  communes,  or  innate  principles.  These  he 
explains  in  his  chapter  ‘ de  Instinctu  Naturali,’ 
to  be  distinguished  by  six  marks,  viz.  Priority, 
Independence,  Universality,  Certainty,  Practical 
Necessity,  and  Immediate  Cogency.  Ideas  to  which 
these  marks  belong  are  imprinted  on  the  mind  by 
the  hand  of  God.  They  are  axioms,  neither  re- 
quiring nor  admitting  proof.  When  dealing  with 


the  subject  of  religion,  he  distingui.shes  five  prin- 
ciples as  exhibiting  this  primary  character,  and 
consequently  independent  of  all  tradition,  whether 
written  or  oral.  They  come  direct  from  a heavenly 
source  and  are  common  to  all  religions.  These 
five  fundamental  trutlis  are  the  following:  (I) 
that  God  exists,  (2)  that  it  is  a duty  to  worship 
Him,  (3)  that  the  practice  of  virtue  is  the  true 
mode  of  doing  Him  honour,  (4)  that  man  is  under 
the  obligation  to  repent  of  his  sins,  and  (5)  that 
there  will  be  rewards  and  punishments  after  death. 
The  axiomatic  character  claimed  on  behalf  of  prin- 
ciples such  as  these  is  open  to  debate,  and  Lord 
Herbert’s  theories  were  afterwards  subjected  to 
damaging  criticism  by  Locke.  But,  whatever 
opinion  be  held  as  to  the  validity  of  Lord  Her- 
bert’s assumptions,  it  remains  true  that  in  liis 
works  we  are  brought  face  to  face  witli  the  prin- 
ciples wliieli  lie  at  the  root  of  Deism.  Here  we 
find  assertion  of  the  competence  of  human  reason 
to  attain  certainty  with  regard  to  fundamental 
religious  truths,  and  insistence  upon  the  indissol- 
ubie  connexion  between  religion  and  the  practical 
duties  of  life.  This  is  precisely  the  theme  on 
which  the  Deistic  writers  enlarged.  The  pivot 
of  the  whole  controversy  is  the  disputed  question 
of  the  sufficiency  of  natural  reason  to  establi.sh 
religion  and  enforce  morality  — a sufficiency  as 
vehemently  asserted  by  the  Deists  as  it  was  denied 
by  their  opponents. 

Much  misunderstanding  will  be  avoided  if  it  be  remembered 
from  the  outset  that  the  Deistic  controversy  was  in  the  main 
philosophical  rather  than  religious.  Had  it  not  been  so,  it 
would  have  been  incorrect  to  indicate  a metaphysician  like 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherlmry  as  the  forerunner  of  Deism.  Dis- 
appointment awaits  those  who  expect  to  find  in  the  writings 
of  this  period  any  searching  analysis  of  a living  spiritual  ex- 
perience. The  controvers}’ arose  not  from  the  attempt  of  the 
soul  to  explain  to  itself  its  joys  and  fears  in  the  presence  of 
God,  but  from  the  desire  of  the  thinker  to  remove  from  his 
theory  of  the  world  inconsistencies  of  which  lie  was  continually 
becoming  more  uncomfortalily  conscious.  The  det-ails  of  the 
controversy  will  show  that  the  chief  impulse  came  from  the 
wish  to  find  a way  of  reconciliation  between  the  then  commonly 
accepted  philosophic  view  of  the  Divine  nature  and  the  facts  of 
observation.  And  new  facts  were  the  order  of  the  day.  It  was 
a period  of  discovery  and  of  the  rapid  acquisition  of  all  kinds 
of  knowledge.  Information  was  pouring  in  with  regard  to  the 
religious  systems  of  other  parts  of  the  earth.  It  wa^  no  longer 
possible  to  live  in  a religious  world  limited  by  tlie  horizon  of 
Western  Europe.  Travellers  were  bringing  home  from  recently 
discovered,  or  re-discovered,  countries  reports  of  imposing 
civilizations,  in  which  the  sanctions  of  civil  order  were  pro- 
vided by  religions  of  the  utmost  diversity  in  origin  and 
character.  In  this  way  materials  for  the  study  of  comparative 
religion  began  to  be  collected,  and  it  became*  i^ssible  to  form 
some  conception  of  the  bewildering  multiplicity  of  religious 
customs,  ceremonies,  and  doctrines  tliroughout  the  world.  Xo 
philosophic  explanation  of  man  and  man’s  religious  faculties 
could  daiin  to  be  adequate  which  left  all  this  mass  of  new 
material  out  of  account. 

At  the  same  time,  other  more  subtle  influences  were  at  work 
stimulating  man’s  natural  desire  to  unify  his  knowledge.  In 
the  domain  of  physical  science  the  process  of  unification  was 
advancing  with  unparalleled  rapidity.  The  so-called  ‘ natural 
philosophers,’  among  wliom  were  numbered  the  greatest  int-el- 
lects  of  the  day,  were  engaged  in  establishing  those  wide 
generalizations  which  have  formed  the  basis  of  modern  science. 
Tlie  visible  success  thus  achieved,  deserving  and  receiving  tho 
ap^flause  of  the  world,  prompted  the  philosophic  student  of 
religion  to  search  for  some  wide  formula  that  would  cover  his 
facts  as  satisfactorily  as  the  formula  of  Newton  covered  the 
phenomena  of  tho  physical  world. 

I.  Forerunners  of  Deism. — It  is  far  from  easy 
to  form  any  estimate  of  the  phase  of  intellectual 
development  through  whicli  tho  nation  was  pass- 
ing at  the  time  when  it  was  disposed  to  accept,  or 
at  all  events  to  discuss,  the  novel  theory  of  religion 
wliich  the  Deists  proposed.  English  philosophy 
has  never  llowed  in  a very  wide  or  deep  stream. 
It  is  a common  reproach  that  as  a nation  England 
has  been  in  the  past,  and  remains  to  the  present 
day,  strangely  insusceptible  to  tho  inllnence  of 
abstract  ideas.  It  is  difiicult  to  deny  the  truth 
of  the  criticism.  Even  the  conlrovcrsies  of  the 
Reformation  were  in  England  decided  to  .a  gre.at 
extent  upon  practical  considerations.  Little  .atten- 
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tion  was  for  the  most  part  paid  to  the  examina- 
tion of  first  principles.  An  exception  to  tlie 
general  rule,  however,  is  afforded  by  Hobbes 
(t  1679).  Together  with  other  writers  of  the  time, 
he  exhibits  a strong  prejudice  against  the  schol- 
astic philosophy.  In  certain  respects  he  repre- 
sents, with  some  characteristic  English  peculiari- 
ties, the  sceptical  tendency  of  the  Renaissance. 
It  was,  indeed,  chiefly  as  an  exponent  of  political 
j)hilosophy  that  he  made  his  mark  and  arrested 
the  attention  of  his  contemporaries.  With  the 
political  theories  which  he  defended,  and  with  the 
controversies  which  ensued,  we  are  not  concerned. 
His  importance  in  relation  to  the  course  of  re- 
ligious speculation  lies  rather  in  the  temper  which 
he  contributed  to  produce  than  in  the  acceptance 
of  his  principles  by  any  body  of  disciples.  His 
self-sufficiency,  his  obvious  one-sidedness,  his  dis- 
regard of  necessary  qualifications,  and  his  rigorous 
insistence  on  the  most  paradoxical  conclusions 
from  his  premisses  aroused  an  angry  opposition. 
Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  come  across  tfie  state- 
ment that,  while  he  had  innumerable  opponents, 
his  supporters  numbered  but  one.  It  was  a true 
instinct  which  made  the  men  of  his  time  feel  that 
the  tendency  of  the  Leviathan  was  in  the  direction 
of  a thoroughgoing  infidelity.  The  literature  of 
the  Restoration  bears  witness  to  the  existence  of 
a general  opinion  that  danger  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  spread  of  his  influence.  Though 
Hobbes  himself  was  utterly  opposed  to  that  kind 
of  natural  religion  which  afterwards  formulated 
itself  as  Deism,  yet  he  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  movement.  As  much  as  any  other 
single  writer  he  gave  the  impulse  to  religious 
speculation,  and,  by  helping  to  sliake  the  old  con- 
fidence in  tradition,  contributed  to  the  removal  of 
one  of  the  main  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of 
Deism. 

Another  and  a very  different  element  at  work  in 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  nation  was  derived  from 
the  influence  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists  (q.v.). 
They  were  a small  body  standing  much  aloof  from 
the  general  life  of  the  country,  who  from  the  vantage 
ground  of  academic  seclusion  surveyed  the  troubled 
course  of  the  political  struggle  and  the  contentions 
of  tlie  warring  sects.  For  themselves,  they  desired 
to  establish  on  rational  grounds  a Christian  philo- 
sophy, leaving  to  others  the  barren  victories  in 
the  field  of  popular  controversy.  In  them  the 
genuine  philosophic  instinct  to  pursue  the  search 
for  ultimate  truth  was  unmistakably  present.  It 
was  their  dominant  motive.  Influenced  by  the 
wide-spread  reaction  against  the  Aristotelianism 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  they  discovered,  in  a modified 
form  of  Platonism,  a theory  which  afforded  satis- 
faction alike  to  their  religious  and  to  tlieir  intel- 
lectual requirements.  In  tlie  forefront  of  their 
system  they  placed  the  conception  of  the  human 
reason  as  receptive  of  illumination  from  the  Divine 
source.  From  the  elevation  of  the  standpoint  thus 
attained — so  it  seemed  to  them — the  questions  at 
issue  between  the  sects  were  reduced  to  their 
true  dimensions,  and  lost  the  exaggerated  import- 
ance which  had  been  conventionally  attached  to 
them.  In  the  speculations  of  these  students  the 
ethical  motive  is  markedly  prominent.  They  in- 
sisted on  the  immutability  of  the  moral  law  and 
on  its  independence  of  any  positive  commands, 
human  or  Divine.  For  the  most  part  they  were 
inclined  to  abstain  from  controversy.  But  some 
of  them  found  it  exjiedient  to  meet  the  theories  of 
Hobbes  with  an  explicit  refutation.  Against  his 
materialism,  and  his  speciously  simple  reduction 
of  all  human  motives  to  various  manifestations  of 
self-love,  they  opposed  their  Platonic  idealism  and 
their  belief  in  the  existence  of  moral  principles  to 
which  an  inviolable  obligation  essentially  belonged. 


At  first  sight  it  might  appear  paradoxical  to  main- 
tain that  two  systems  so  consciously  and  directly 
opposed  to  one  another  as  those  of  Hobbes  and  the 
Cambridge  Platonists  both  helped  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  the  growth  of  Deism.  But  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  effect  of  the  writings  of 
Hobbes  has  been  described  as  in  the  main  nega- 
tive. He  helped  to  sap  the  defences  of  authority, 
whereas  the  Cambridge  School  contributed  some- 
thing more  positive,  accustoming  the  minds  of  men 
to  the  hope  of  finding  in  their  own  reason  a judge 
capable  of  bringing  to  an  end  the  weary  series  of 
doubtful  disputations  over  matters  of  faith. 

In  a still  more  marked  degree  is  it  true  that  the 
writings  of  Locke  (t  1704)  produced  an  effect  upon 
the  current  of  religious  thought  which  he  neither 
intended  nor  approved.  Locke  was  not  a Deist, 
though  the  reproach  was  naturally  enough  cast  in 
the  teeth  of  the  man  apart  from  whose  influence 
Deism  would  never  have  enjoyed  the  vogue  to 
which  it  eventually  attained.  While  his  relation 
to  the  movement  was  unquestionably  close  and 
intimate,  it  was  at  the  same  time  far  from  simple. 
For  not  only  did  the  Deists  profess  to  draw  tfieir 
inferences  from  his  principles,  but  many,  perhaps 
most,  of  the  opponents  of  the  movement  likewise 
were  convinced  adherents  of  his  philosophy.  Locke 
may  therefore  be  said  to  have  laid  down  the 
lines  along  which  the  controversy  was  destined  to 
move.  This  he  did,  above  all,  by  his  short  but 
very  significant  work  on  the  Reasonableness  of 
Christianity  ( 1695  ; see  art.  LoCKE).  In  the  pages 
of  the  writers  who  followed  along  the  path  where 
he  led  the  way  we  shall  find  the  same  ostensible 
attempt  to  simplify  the  ancient  faith,  at  first 
with  an  apologetic  purpose,  then  with  a gradually 
increasing  and  more  overt  hostility ; the  same 
principle  of  discrimination  between  the  supposed 
valuable  and  worthless  elements  of  the  Creed ; 
the  same  pre-eminence  assigned  to  the  ethical 
teaching  of  Christianity ; the  same  conception  of 
religion  as  a moral  philosophy  and  a code  of  pre- 
cepts rather  than  a power  enabling  the  enfeebled 
will ; the  same  treatment  of  miracles  and  prophecy 
as  external  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  claims  of 
Christianity ; the  same  anxiety  to  discover  a re- 
conciliation between  belief  in  the  absolute  im- 
partiality of  the  Divine  goodness  and  the  position 
of  privilege  assigned  to  revealed  religion.  It  would 
not,  of  course,  be  true  to  say  that  all  these  ideas 
were  novel  when  they  were  propounded  by  Locke. 
Many  of  them  had  already  a long  history  behind 
them,  and  had  provided  the  subject-matter  of 
mediaeval  disputations.  But  what  is  worthy  of 
remark  is  that  here,  for  the  first  time,  we  meet 
them  in  systematic  combination  with  one  another. 
They  are  made  to  converge  upon  a certain  point, 
and  to  conduct  to  a conclusion  which  involves 
certainly  the  modification,  and  possibly  the  re- 
pudiation, of  important  elements  in  the  hitherto 
accepted  creed. 

2.  Deism  in  progress. — Those  who  wish  to  be 
supplied  with  a chronological  list  of  the  Deistic 
writers  may  be  referred  to  the  work  of  Leland  (see 
Literature  at  end).  It  will  be  more  profitable  for 
our  present  purpose  to  select  certain  Avriters,  not 
necessarily  those  of  the  greatest  reputation,  but 
those  most  typical  because  representative  of  some 
critical  moment  in  the  development  of  the  move- 
ment. Of  these  the  first  to  deserve  mention  is 
John  Toland,  Avho  in  1696  published  his  Chris- 
tianity not  mysterious,  showing  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Gospel  contrary  to  Reason  nor 
above  it,  and  that  no  Christian.  Doctrine  can  pro- 
perly be  called  a Mystery.  The  author  claimed 
to  be  draAving  the  natural  inferences  from  the  pre- 
misses of  Locke’s  philosophy  ; and  the  title  of  the 
book  indicates  clearly  enough  in  Avhich  direction 
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he  pushed  forward  the  argument.  Where  Locke 
had  urged  tlie  ‘ reasonableness  of  Christianity,’ 
Toland  would  interpret  the  word  ' reasonable  ’ as 
equivalent  to  ' not  mysterious.’  This  is  not  in  the 
least  what  Locke  meant.  It  is  a long  step  further 
forward  along  the  road  which  led  to  the  rejection 
of  Christian  belief. 

The  book  was  of  no  particular  merit,  but,  owing  to  the  highly 
charged  condition  of  the  intellectual  atmosphere,  its  publica- 
tion caused  a considerable  explosion  of  indignation.  It  was 
condemned  by  the  Irish  Parliament  and  ordered  to  be  burnt. 
The  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  took  cog- 
nizance of  it,  and  would  have  proceeded  further,  had  not  the 
Bishops  decided,  on  a point  of  law,  to  take  no  action  in  the 
matter.  Though  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  did  not  move, 
there  was  a general  feeling  that  it  was  an  abuse  of  the  recently 
accorded  freedom  of  the  press  when  a young  author  put 
forward  such  crude  and  revolutionary  views  as  that  ‘neither 
God  Himself  nor  any  of  His  attributes  are  mysteries  to  us  for 
want  of  adequate  ideas,’  and  that  so  far  as  any  Church  allows 
of  mysteries  it  is  anti-Christian  (cf.  Wilkins,  Concilia^  1737,  iv. 
631).  Toland  desired  so  to  enlarge  the  jurisdiction  of  reason  as 
to  make  it  co-extensive  with  the  contents  of  revelation.  In 
deliberate  opposition  to  the  principle  of  earlier  writers,!  he 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  distinction  between 
apprehension  and  comprehension.  What  man  could  not  com- 
prehend was  on  that  account  to  be  rejected  as  false.  Not 
content  with  merely  stating  this  general  principle,  he  attempted 
to  give  a historical  account  of  the  process  by  which  mystery 
had  intruded  itself  into  a Christianity  originally  devoid  of  this 
baser  element.  He  pointed  out,  correctly  enough,  that  in  the 
language  of  the  NT  the  word  ‘ mystery  ’ signitied  not  some- 
thing incomprehensible,  but  a secret  revealed  to  the  initiated. 
Hence  he  inferred  that  the  conception  of  mystery  in  the  sense 
of  that  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  understanding 
was  alien  from  the  spirit  of  original  Christianity,  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  a gradual  assimilation  of  the  new  faith 
to  the  lower  type  of  Jewish  and  heathen  religions,  the  intru- 
sion of  Platonic  philosophy,  and  the  ambitious  projects  of  an 
unscrupulous  priesthood  were  responsible  for  the  deterioration. 

Although  Toland  cannot  be  credited  with  any 
large  measure  of  originality,  yet  his  hook  marks  a 
critical  point  in  the  gradual  change  of  men’s  views 
with  regard  to  the  comparative  authority  of  reason 
and  revelation.  A certain  arrogant  assertion  of 
superiority  on  belialf  of  reason  was  now  substituted 
for  that  deference  whicli  bad  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered the  fitting  attitude  of  the  human  mind  in 
the  presence  of  knowledge  communicated  from 
above.  Another  and  more  easily  recognizable 
result  of  Ills  rash  speculations  was  connected  witli 
his  theories  as  to  the  course  of  early  Cliurch  history. 
The  discussion  of  the  views  which  he  set  fortli 
stimulated  a lively  inquiry  into  the  nature  .and 
value  of  the  documents  on  which  the  historian  of 
that  period  must  depend.  In  <a  hook  entitled 
Amyntor,  which  was  published  in  1699,  Toland 
himself,  taking  part  in  the  discussion,  endeavoured 
— or  so  it  was  supposed — to  undermine  the  credit 
of  Scripture  by  calling  .attention  to  the  l.argo  ni.ass 
of  early  Christian  literature,  and  by  suggesting 
covertly  that  canonie.al  .and  uncanonical  writings 
alike  were  the  oH'spring  of  superstition  aiul 
credulity. 

Another  new  departure  w.as  taken  when  Anthony 
Collins,  in  1713,  puhli.shed  the  Disemtrse  of  Free- 
thinking  occasioned  hy  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  a 
Sect  called  Freethinkers.  Collins  reiterated  and 
emphasized  the  claim  of  reason  to  pronounce  upon 
the  contents  of  revelation.  He  .adv.anced  beyond 
the  point  where  Toland  had  left  the  matter,  hy 
.attempting  to  provide  a theoretic  justilication  of 
the  claim  to  unlimited  freedom  of  inquiry,  in  all 
directions,  over  the  whole  field  of  moral  and 
religious  speculation.  Toland  h.ad  himself  exer- 
cised this  freedom,  hut  without  prelixing  any 
thorough  examination  of  the  positive  and  negative 
arguments  in  favour  of  extending  this  privilege  to 
all  classes.  Collins  had  the  acuteness  to  perceive 
that  the  whole  of  the  Deistic  argument,  involving, 
as  it  did,  an  appeal  to  the  reason  of  the  ordinary 
man,  rested  ultimately  upon  a decision  in  favour 
of  unconditional  individual  liberty  to  pursue  in- 

r e.g.  Bacon,  * Conclndamiia  thcolod'iain  sacrain  ex  verbo  et 
oraculis  Dei,  non  ex  lumine  naturae  ant  rationis  dictainine 
hauriri  debere’  (de  Angm.  Scient.  ix.  i.). 


vestigation,  and  upon  a conviction  of  individual 
capacity  to  discover  the  truth.  Accoroingly  he 
set  out  systematically  to  prove  tliat  the  pi'  _i> 
of  civilization  has  been  furthered  where  men  have 
claimed  this  right  for  themselves  and  extended  it 
to  others,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  deplorable 
consequences  have  ensued  wherever  the  privilege 
of  free  thought  has  been  withheld. 

In  some  directions  his  task  was  easy.  History  provided  an 
ample  supply  of  examples  of  the  evils  which  attend  a pclicy  of 
obscurantism,  coupled  with  a blind  and  uniot  bLci.t  deferc  i-ce 
to  external  authority.  But  he  adopted  a much  more  quci  i n- 
able  position  w'hen  he  maintained  that  the  <'vise  of  moir’uy 
would  be  benefited  by  its  complete  dissociation  from  all  m*-  -"eri- 
ous  sanctions  whatever.  He  supported  hi-  case  by  th.-  0---’  r;  ion 
that  the  great  moral  teachers  of  mankind  hr.ai  appealed,  net  to 
the  fears,  but  to  the  reason,  of  their  hearers.  It  w the 
method  of  the  Prophets,  of  the  AposJh',  of  Chrb-  llin'--  lf. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  the  endeavour  to  enfiirce  belief  by  .r.y  ' er 
means  than  the  plain  straightforward  top-  \\  to  the  . :<!!.  i : d 
reason  had  been  the  bane  of  both  Chur*  I*  and  S'.ate,  tl,  . - ' .r  a 
of  moral  corruption,  the  cause  of  every  kind  of  ord,  i -- 
turbance,  and  di-soster.  Bitter  attacks  are  made  ’.j«;)n  .el  pro- 
fessional  ministers  of  religion.  Invecti\‘-  of  tlii-  kind  a 
favourite  theme  with  the  Deistic  .’  ’i'ers,  and  for  v a. 
reasons,  chiefly  political,  was  not  di-t  i-  * ful  to  the  j*-/ " . Th*- 
supposed  machinations  of  the  cleru.\  -* tv*  d , . i\. ; i.  at  «_\- 

planation  of  certain  facts  in  the  liistory  of  reliKioo,  -..a:  ^ did 
not  easily  square  with  the  Deists’ theory  of  conUfnt<-d  r-  • e 
on  the  natural  reason  and  instinct  of  man.  F'rom  th«  ir  j 
of  view  the  prevalence  of  patently  false  religions  and  il  • }■  t- 
sistence  of  8ui>crsLition8  were  anomalies  that  had  to  1 - j d 
for.  So  they  sought  to  save  the  credit  of  the  natural  irci  . n 
reason  by  fixing  the  responsibility  for  these  evils  upen  .u 
intriguing,  selfish,  and  idle  priesthood. 

Another  point  to  be  observed  is  the  marke<ily  ut’bNi  u 
character  of  the  reasoning  employed  by  Collins,  in  deft  h . ng 
the  jirinciple  of  freedom  of  thought  he  calls  attmtion  juimarily 
to  the  desirable  consp(|uences  which  will  follow  up^'n  ii, 
adoption.  Like  many  others  of  hi>  school,  he  made  expidi*  < y 
a criterion  of  ethical  values.  The  spirit  of  ihc  -uo.  dto*  ’t  d • . 
the  supposed  interests  of  practical  common  sensi*,  rc-cni*  d liio 
application  of  any  rule  except  one  calculated  on  tb-  h..-'-  . » 
consetiuent  pleasures  and  pains. 

A later  work  hy  the  same  writer  is  signilicant  of 
the  transition  to  yet  another  phase  of  tlieeontro- 
ver.sy.  In  the  Jliscoitr.sc  of  tlo-  Gnmi.'G  ,i:d 
Reasons  of  Christian  Religion  (17--4I,  t'olli)i>  for- 
sakes the  question  of  the  relative  reasouahleiu'"  or 
unreasonableness  of  the  contents  of  the  Christian 
Hevel.ation,  and  turns  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
crediliility  of  prophecy  .and  miracle.  It  had  hcen  .a 
recognized  mode  of  tr.aditional  Christian  apology 
to  rest  the  case  for  Christianity  on  two  main  su^i- 
ports — the  correspondence  of  NT  facts  with  (.)T 
projthecies,  and  tlie  miraculous  powers  disidayed 
hy  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  So  long  as  the  lliblical 
record  remained  unq\iestioned  and  uncriticized, 
this  position  was  strong  enough  to  withstand 
assault.  Hut,  now  that  the  spirit  of  criticism  had 
begun  to  throw  suspicion  upon  the  anthontieity 
and  the  good  faith  of  the  Hihlical  documents, 
serious  weaknesses  in  this  line  of  defence  revealed 
themselves,  of  which  the  innovators  were  quick  to 
take  logical  advantage.  If  the.  facts  were  doubt- 
ful, what  became  of  the  argument  from  correspond- 
enco  with  prophecy  and  from  miracle?  So  began 
the  long  debate  over  the  ‘ external ' e\'idcnces  of 
Christianity.  It  was  a descent  from  thocompara- 
tivelyhighcr  level  of  .an  inquiry  into  thefumlaniental 
truths  of  religion  to  undignitied  and  often  vitupera- 
tive disputes  over  the  veracity  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  other  NT  writers.  Hut,  although  the  tendency 
to  substitute  this  less  important  issue  showed  itself 
as  early  .as  the  third  decade  of  the  century,  it  was 
not  till  some  years  later  that  t he  change  became 
general. 

Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creafio7>,  or  flic  Gospel 
a RcpHblicafion  of  the  Religion  of  Fatiire,  was 
]mhlished  in  the  year  1730.  Its  author,  Matthew 
Tindal,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’  College,  Oxford,  had 
passed  through  various  changes  of  religious  belief, 
and  did  not  bring  out  this,  lushest-known  work, 
till  near  the  end  of  a long  life.  It  was  at  once 
recognized  as  a noteworthy  contvilmtion  to  the  con- 
troversy. It  M'as  sober  .and  restrained  in  tone,  .ai\d 
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on  the  whole  was  free  from  the  personalities  which 
disfigure  so  much  of  the  contemporary  literature. 
Tindal  collected,  arranged,  and  shaped  with  con- 
siderable skill  tiie  arguments  on  which  the  Deists 
relied,  and  presented  their  case  in  a compact  intelli- 
gible form.  His  book  marks  the  culmination  of 
Deism,  when  the  movement  had  reached  the  height 
of  its  development,  and  was  not  yet  affected  by  the 
deterioration  which  soon  afterwards  set  in.  He 
did  his  work  as  well,  perhaps,  as  it  could  be  done. 
The  inconsistencies,  mistaken  hypotheses,  and  his- 
torical impossibilities  which  find  a place  in  his 
book  belong  to  the  system  as  such,  and  could  not 
be  removed  without  causing  the  collapse  of  the 
whole  construction. 

Tindal  brought  to  its  logical  conclusion  the  pro- 
cess initiated  by  Toland  and  Collins.  His  professed 
purpose  was  the  same  as  theirs  had  been — to  lay 
down  such  plain  and  simple  rules  as  should  enable 
men  of  the  meanest  capacity  to  distinguish  between 
religion  and  superstition.  Like  his  predecessors, 
he  repudiated  mystery  and  mere  deference  to 
authority,  and  insisted  on  the  duty  of  every  man 
to  fashion  his  own  religious  belief  for  himself. 
And,  in  order  to  show  that  it  is  actually  possible 
for  every  man  so  to  do,  he  maintained  the  thesis 
that  the  ultimate  truth  of  religion  is  a common 
constituent  in  all  creeds  (apart  from  the  influence 
of  deterioration)  and  not  the  exclusive  property  of 
revelation.  His  argument  may  be  very  briefly 
summarized  as  follows : 

The  point  of  departure  of  TindaTs  argument  is  found  in  a 
peculiar  conception  of  the  unchangeable  nature  of  God,  whence 
is  drawn  the  inference  that  He  will  treat  all  men  at  all  times 
alike  in  this  important  matter  of  supplying  them  with  the 
same  sufficient  means  of  recognizing  and  discharging  the  duties 
required  of  them.  Of  course,  a racial  development  of  the  faculty 
of  conscience  was  an  idea  which  was  altogether  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  18th  century  Deist.  It  was  therefore  assumed 
that,  from  the  first,  man  was  in  possession  of  a ready  means  of 
calculating  the  ultimate  consequences  of  his  actions  and  so  secur- 
ing his  future  happiness.  Only  perversity  could  lead  him  astray, 
because  God,  ‘ that  we  may  not  fail  to  be  as  happy  as  possible 
for  such  creatures  to  be,  has  made  our  acting  for  our  present, 
our  only  means  of  obtaining  our  future,  happiness  ’ (Christianity 
as  old,  etc.,  p.  15).  ‘The  reason  of  things  or  the  relation  they 
have  to  each  other  teaches  us  our  duty  :n  all  cases  whatever  ’ 
(p.  19).  Upon  this  primary  revelation  in  and  through  the 
reason  is  constructed  the  edifice  of  natural  religion.  In  making 
this  point  Tindal  was  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  opinions 
expressed  by  orthodox  writers.  Thus  he  quotes  from  Dr. 
Prideaux : ‘ Let  what  is  written  in  all  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  be  tried  by  that  which  is  the  touchstone  of  all 
religions,  I mean  that  religion  of  nature  and  reason  which  God 
has  written  in  the  hearts  of  every  one  of  us  from  the  first 
creation.’  From  such  a statement  it  was  not  unfair  to  deduce 
the  superiority  of  the  truths  of  natural  religion.  Tindal,  how- 
ever, went  beyond  this  and  argued  that  any  further  revelation 
must  of  necessity  be  mere  surplusage,  adding  nothing  of  im- 
portance to  man’s  knowledge  about  either  faith  or  morals.  In 
his  opinion,  all  laws,  whether  the  laws  of  nations  or  of  particular 
countries,  are  only  the  law  of  nature  adapted  and  accommo- 
dated to  circumstances  : ‘ nor  can  religion,  even  in  relation  to 
the  worship  of  God,  as  it  is  a reasonable  service,  be  anything 
but  what  necessarily  flows  from  the  consideration  of  God  and 
His  creatures  ’ (p.  63). 

The  religion  of  nature  is  represented  as  possessing  a perfec- 
tion so  complete  that  revelation  can  add  nothing  to  it,  nor  take 
anything  from  it.  True  religion,  whether  externally  or  in- 
ternally revealed,  must  always  be  identically  the  same  in  its 
contents,  and  this  identity  will  exhibit  itself  alike  in  doctrine  and 
in  precept.  The  ethical  teaching  of  revelation  cannot,  in  fact, 
be  superior  to  that  of  nature,  because  no  positive  command  can 
be  considered  obligatory  unless  the  reason  for  it  be  perceived, 
in  which  case  it  is  equally  obligatory  on  the  grounds  of  natural 
religion  (cf.  p.  70).  Indeed,  to  suppose  anything  which  is 
merely  positive  in  the  sense  of  being  undemonstrable  by  reason 
to  be  a necessary  ingredient  of  true  religion,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  good  of  man  and  with  the  honour  of  God  (p.  141). 

The  practical  conclusion  of  the  argument  is  presented  in  the 
following  sentence  : ‘Nothing  can  be  requisite  to  discover  true 
Christianity  and  to  preserve  it  in  its  native  purity  free  from  all 
superstition,  but  after  a strict  scrutiny  to  admit  nothing  to 
belong  to  it  except  what  our  reason  tells  us  is  worthy  of  having 
God  for  its  author.  And  if  it  be  evident  that  we  can’t  discern 
whether  any  instituted  religion  contains  ever3rthing  worthy, 
and  nothing  unworthy,  of  a Divine  original,  except  we  can 
antecedently  by  our  reason  discern  what  is  or  is  not  worthy  of 
having  God  for  its  author,  it  necessarily  follows  that  natural 
and  revealed  religion  can't  differ,  because  what  reason  shows  to 
he  worthy  of  having  God  for  its  author  must  belong  to  natural 


religion,  and  whatever  reason  tells  us  is  unworthy  of  having 
God  for  its  author  can  never  belong  to  the  true  revealed  religion  ’ 
(p.  220).  Into  this  single  dilemma  is  compressed  the  quint- 
essence of  Deism. 

At  many  points  in  the  above  argument  it  would 
liave  been  possible  to  intervene,  had  it  been  in 
accordance  with  the  design  of  this  article  to  find 
particular  answers  to  particular  Deistic  contentions, 
lint  no  good  purpose  would  be  served  by  thus 
taking  part  in  an  obsolete  controversy.  It  will, 
however,  be  useful  now  to  point  out  some  general 
weaknesses,  which  are  not  peculiar  to  Tindal,  but 
are  integral  parts  of  the  Deistic  scheme  of  religious 
philosophy. 

(a)  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  noticed  that  every 
religious  truth  is  measured  against  the  standard  of 
an  imaginary  Golden  Age.  Whatever  truth  Chris- 
tianity possesses  it  retains  from  an  original  revela- 
tion to  human  reason,  co-eval  with  the  Creation. 
But  in  Deistic  literature  references  of  this  kind  to 
the  beginning  of  the  world  must  be  interpreted  in 
a conventional  rather  than  in  any  literal  sense. 
For,  though  the  Deists  professed  to  look  to  the  far 
past,  their  eyes  were,  as  a matter  of  fact,  riveted 
on  the  present.  It  was  the  reason  of  their  own  day 
to  which  they  appealed.  Not  until  later  was  any 
attempt  made  to  discover  by  historical  methods  of 
examination  what  the  earlier  intellectual  and 
moral  condition  of  the  human  race  had  actually 
been. 

{b)  Secondly,  it  is  remarkable  how,  in  estimating 
the  value  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  distinguish- 
ing between  its  truths  and  its  errors,  the  Deist 
maintains  a consistent  silence  with  regard  to  the 
Person  of  its  Founder.  He  has  practically  nothing 
to  say  about  the  present  operation  of  the  influence 
of  Christ  in  the  world.  And  even  stranger  than 
his  silence  is  his  apparently  complete  unconscious- 
ness that  the  omission  of  so  fundamental  a con- 
sideration might  vitiate  his  results.  So  oblivious 
were  the  Deists,  and  many  of  their  orthodox 
opponents  likewise,  of  the  mystical  elements  in 
Christianity,  that  the  vei’y  conception  of  a personal 
union  between  the  believer  and  Christ  would  have 
been  forthwith  dismissed  as  ‘ enthusiastic,’  and  to 
the  reproach  of  enthusiasm  the  temper  of  the  age 
was  morbidly  sensitive. 

(c)  Thirdly,  a kind  of  supercilious  superiority  is 
assumed  whenever  the  question  of  miracles  arises. 
The  Biblical  records  are  not  rejected  on  a priori 
grounds  as  in  themselves  impossible.  Abstract 
metaphysical  arguments  have  strangely  little  in- 
fluence upon  the  course  of  the  Deistic  controversy. 
But,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Deist,  miracles 
were  beneath  the  notice  of  the  man  who  claimed  to 
be  guided  by  his  reason  only.  At  best  they  might 
serve  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  vulgar  herd. 
Religion  being  regarded  as  essentially  the  practice 
of  duties,  miracles  were  superfluous.  For  ‘ duties 
neither  need,  nor  can  receive,  any  stronger  proof 
from  miracles  than  ivhat  they  have  already  from 
the  evidence  of  right  reason’  (p.  374). 

(d)  Lastly,  Tindal,  like  other  Deists,  exhibits  an 
extraordinary  incapacity  to  estimate  fairly  the 
strength  of  evil  tendencies  in  human  nature.  It 
seemed  to  them  as  though  all  would  be  well  if 
only  some  artificial  obstacles  in  the  way  of  moral 
progress  could  be  removed.  The  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  Latitudinarianism— the  universal  re- 
cognition of  sincerity  as  the  one  and  only  thing 
needful — would  not  only  put  an  end  to  all  persecu- 
tion, but  would  set  free  an  amount  of  moral  energy 
sufficient  to  regenerate  the  world.  In  Tindal’s  own 
words,  ‘ this  principle,  and  this  alone,  would  cause 
universal  love  and  benevolence  among  the  whole 
race  of  mankind ; and,  did  it  prevail,  must  soon 
produce  a new  and  glorious  face  of  tilings,  or,  in 
Scripture  phrase,  a new  heaven  and  a new  earth  ’ 
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(p.  413).  Verily,  tliis  was  a flimsy  optimism,  out  | 
of  all  relation  with  the  stern  facts  of  the  world’s 
condition. 

The  time  lias  now  come  to  pass  on  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  last  sla^c  of  the  controversy, 
when  the  pivot  of  the  dispute  had  become  the 
riestion  of  prophenj  and  'miracle.  It  was  the 
eginning  of  the  end,  and  yet,  when  the  current 
of  controversy  lirst  turned  into  this  channel,  the 
public  excitement  rose  to  a higher  pitch  than  it 
had  hitherto  reached.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  dis- 
cover the  explanation  of  this  immediate  increase 
of  interest.  Up  to  this  point  the  controversy, 
though  not  very  profound,  had  yet  concerned  itself 
in  some  measure  with  the  first  principles  of  religious 
philosophy.  In  so  doing  it  had  moved  in  a region 
where  the  mind  of  the  nation  did  not  follow  freely 
or  with  comfort.  But  now,  in  the  place  of  these 
recondite  and  elusive  questions  concerning  the 
adequacy  or  insulKciency  of  human  reason,  far 
plainer  issues  were  raised  that  lay  seemingly  well 
within  the  compass  of  the  ordinary  understanding. 
Was  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  a fact  or  a de- 
lusion? Did  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  really 
occur,  or  was  it  a fable  easily  explicable  upon  the 
.supposition  of  enthusiasm  or  fraud  on  the  part  of 
the  witnesses?  Here  were  phain  alternatives  on 
which  the  book-writers  and  the  pamphleteers  could 
join  issue.  They  hastened  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity. 

Notice  has  already  been  taken  of  the  fact  that  Collins’  book, 
A Discourse  of  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  had  contained  criticism  with  regard  to  the  commonly 
received  views  as  to  prophecy  and  miracle.  Professing  (though 
with  doubtful  sincerity)  to  write  in  the  interests  of  Christianity, 
he  sought  to  convict  earlier  apologists  of  a serious  misrepresent- 
ation of  the  true  relation  between  prophecy  and  fullilment. 
The  object  of  his  attack  was  the  detailed  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two ; and  he  endeavoured  to  prove  the  impossibility 
of  maintaining  the  old  position,  in  the  light  of  a sound  histori- 
cal criticism  of  the  projihecies.  Historically  the  predictions 
did  not  bear  the  meaning  which  the  apologists  required.  If, 
then,  the  argument  from  correspondence  were  to  be  preserved, 
it  could  only  be  by  giving  to  the  prophecies  in  question  a 
mystical  and  allegorical  interpretation.  Such,  Collins  argued, 
had  in  fact  been  the  method  of  procedure  adopted  by  the 
writers  of  the  NT.  In  accordance  with  this  general  attitude 
towards  the  OT,  he  defined  Christianity  as  a mystical  Judaism. 
It  was  a plausible  phrase,  but  not  likely  to  commend  Chris- 
tianity to  an  age  which  regarded  mysticism  with  a mixture  of 
contempt  and  dislike. 

This  novel  representation  of  the  relation  between  Judaism 
and  Christianity  met  with  an  unfavourable  reception.  For  the 
most  part  it  was  vehemently  repudiated  by  the  defenders  of 
orthodoxy.  But,  weak  as  Collins'  arguments  may  have  been, 
and  easily  riddled  by  the  criticisms  of  better  scholars  than  liim- 
self,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  attack  on  the  traditional  and 
mechanical  conception  of  prophecy  gave  an  impetus  to  a fruit- 
ful attempt  at  an  investigation  of  the  historical  conditions  out 
of  which  the  writings  of  the  OT  took  their  rise.  It  was,  in  fact, 
an  anticipation,  however  poorly  equipped  with  linguistic  and 
archaeological  knowledge,  of  the  Biblical  criticism  which  has 
been  rich  in  results  during  the  last  half  cenl.uvy. 

Naturally  enough,  the  attempt  to  apply  the  allegorical  method 
of  interpretation  was  extended  from  prophecy  to  miracle.  The 
best  known  name  in  connexion  with  this  further  development 
of  the  controversy  is  that  of  Woolston.  It  is  strange  that 
writings  which  should  properly  have  been  disregarded  as  the 
ravings  of  a disordered  mind  should  have  received  the  serious 
attention  which  was  actually  accorded  them.  If  the  autlior 
could  be  accounted  responsible,  then  there  would  be  no  possible 
defence  for  the  tone  and  manner  of  his  Discourses  on  the 
Miracles  of  our  Saviour  (1727-29).  He  has  recourse  to  sugges- 
tions and  insinuations  which  are  no  less  absurd  than  offensive 
to  reverent  ears.  Every  miracle,  including  that  of  the  Resur- 
rection, is  explained  away  as  the  result  of  a mistake  or  conscious 
fraud.  An  utterly  impossible  attempt  is  made  to  prove  by 
quotations  from  the  early  Christian  Fathers  that  tliey  were 
wholly  regardless  of  positive  historical  facts,  and  found  in  the 
Gospels  nothing  but  an  emblematic  representation  of  the 
mystical  life  of  Christ  in  the  souls  of  men.  That  Woolston  was 
not  wholly  responsible  for  what  he  said,  or  for  his  manner  of 
saying  it,  is  the  obvious  excuse  for  the  broaches  of  propriety  of 
which  he  is  guilty.  In  his  own  day,  liowever,  the  excuse 'was 
not  allowed.  The  law  was  set  in  motion  against  him,  and  ho 
was  sent  to  prison. 

No  particular  theological  merit  belongs  to  the  defences  of  the 
miraculous  element  in  the  Gospels  which  were  called  forth  by 
the  attacks  of  Woolston  and  others.  Sherlock’s  Tryal  of  the 
Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  h a clmructerislic 
specimen  of  the  kind  of  answer  which  found  favour  at  the  time, 


j and  was  comfortably  accepted  as  concluinve.  An  ..  . .ate 
parody  of  legal  forms  is  employed  in  order  to  give  life  * '.Is 
argument.  Unquestionably  many  good  points  are  v 

value  of  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  Apowti  -b  : ‘ 
and  their  unimpeachable  charri'  ter  as  witneKs.  - r 
uphclfJ.  But,  while  consideral  technical  s';  !] 
the  vital  warmth  of  a genuine  spiritualit}*  has  giv.-n  pla>‘e  I'  . 
frigid  cleverness. 

At  the  stage  no-,  reached  in  our  review  of  tin- 
history  of  Deism  little  vitality  remained  in  tlie 
ideas  which  underlay  tlie  iimveineni.  A prt  i-c.-s  of 
disintegration  had  set  in.  It-  i tie  -sviiters  ^\ere  no 
longer  inspired  by  any  genuine  impetus  of  con- 
viction, nor  was  the  general  pnolic  in  a mood  to 
give  as  much  inlcre.sted  attention  as  heretofore. 
The  controversy  was  perishing  of  inanition,  and 
had  almost  collapsed  through  the  operation  of  the.-e 
internal  causes.  The  end,  however,  was  ha-tened 
by  a damaging  blow  delivered  from  vithou!  !>y 
one  who  was  equallj’  out  of  sympathy  v,  ith  ei  ’up- 
side. Hume’s  philosophy,  though  it  made  ii*  !e 
stir  at  the  time,  was  in  ii  ellects  fatal  t-.  : he  . ..n- 
tinnance  of  Deism.  .‘\  movement  v.l  u h l.e-i  i . n 
initiated  under  the  influence  of  the  ide..-  oi  J..  . t.- 
could  not  survive  the  transformation  which  I.ori., 
philosophy  underwent  in  the  handsof  Hume.  Tt' 
is  a circumstance  which  give.s  conlirmalion  lo  ' h- 
view  that  the  inner  meaning  of  Deism  is  h-  ' 
understood  in  relation  to  the  development  of  pli'.l.i- 
sophical,  rather  than  of  religions,  ideas.  It  «:■' 
because  Deism  had  arisen  thiough  the  application 
of  Locke’s  pliiloso])hy  to  the  subject-mat  i cr  of 
religion  that  its  position  cea.scd  to  be  tenable,  so 
.soon  as  that  philosophy  was  found  to  issue  in 
general  .scejiticism.  A little  cxnmim'.rion  of  the 
nature  of  Hume's  criticism  of  religious  belief  ^^ill 
show  how  conqiletely  be  cut  away  the  foundations 
on  which  the  Deists  liad  built. 

The  Deists,  as  we  have  seen,  had  bi  j-iin  bs  (k-f(«  -K’:_-  '1  . 
pre-eminence  of  Christianity  on  t)>c  ground  tl  .it  it  . v l • 
corresponded  with  the  true  religion  of  imtiiri  ; 1 it.  i -5  .i.\ 
hecoining  more  conscious  of  their  divt-rgom--  friui.  - ■ ; 

Christianity',  they  transformed  theniseh  os  into  the  >'h imp  d-  . f 
natural,  as  opposed  to  revealed,  religion.  And  natural  rtl^uH-n 
meant  for  them  that  religion  which  any  man  at  .my  time  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  was  cajiahle  of  discovering  for 
liimself  through  the  exercise  of  liis  own  individu.al  n ;'On.  Tl  e 
existence  of  a religion  *as  old  as  the  Creation’  ims  their  funda- 
mental assumption.  It  was  precisely  this  a.«;sumpiion  which 
collapsed  as  soon  as  it  was  criticized  in  tlie  light  ot  Locke’s  own 
]irinciples  concerning  the  gnidual  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
llnme  pointed  out  that  the  religion  of  primitive  innn,  so  far 
from  consisting  of  a few  pure,  elevated,  and  incontrovertible 
truths,  must  have  been  a medley  of  crude  beliefs  .and  puerile 
superstitions.  ‘ It  seems  certain  that,  according  to  the  natuml 
progress  of  human  thonglit,  the  ignorant  multitude  must  Tirst 
entertain  some  grovelling  and  familiar  notion  of  supcri«'>r 
powers  before  they  stretch  their  conception  to  that  perbi  t 
being  who  he.stowed  order  on  the  whole  frame  of  n.aturc  ’ 
(IForAr.^f,  iv.  421). 

Along  these  lines  Ilnme  developed  his  Xotural  //r^b  ’•)/  of 
Religion  {1167).  He  exhibited  the  rude  beginnings  of  religious 
belief  in  a barbarous  type  of  polylheism,  and  sought  to  provide 
an  explanation  of  the  mode  in  wliich  ]nirely  natural  inthieiu  es, 
as  distinct  from  su]iernatural  revelation,  transformed  this 
primitive  faith  into  something  less  crude  and  less  full  of  ivitent 
absurdities.  Such  explanations  afford  convenient  cover  for 
the  insinuation  that  the  tinal  product  possesses  no  real 
superiority  over  the  rude  beginnings,  being  equally  human  in 
origin,  insecure  in  its  foundations,  and  destitute  of  all  reasonable 
proof. 

Hume’s  irony  serves  as  a very  thin  disguise  for  his  real 
sentiments.  The  declaration  of  belief  in  the  existence  ofOoil, 
with  which  he  opens  his  dissertation,  is  couched  in  language 
that  would  be  a^ipropriate  in  any  Doistic  treatise:  but  iis 
insincerity  is  obvious.  ^Yith  the  manifest  purpose  of  under- 
mining the  common  belief  in  God,  he  attributes  its  ^u'ovalonoe 
to  the  operation  of  irrational  causes.  ‘The  doctrine  of  one 
supreme  Deity,  the  author  of  nature,  is  very  ancient,  lias  spread 
itself  over  great  and  populous  nations,  and  among  tliem  h.as 
been  embraced  by  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men  ; l>ut  whoever 
thinks  that  it  has  owed  its  succcssto  the  prevalent  force  of  those 
invincible  reasons  on  which  it  is  imdouotodly  founded,  woubl 
show  himself  little  acquainted  with  the  ignorance  and  stu^ndity 
of  tlie  people,  and  their  prejudice  in  favour  of  their  invrtioular 
superstitions’  (iv.  446).  At  the  conclusion  of  the  troatlso,  dis- 
caniing  even  this  slight  veil  of  sarcasm,  and  declaring  the  whole 
question  to  bo  a riddle,  an  enigma,  an  inexplicable  mystery,  lie 
advocates  an  escape  from  the  contentions  of  discordant  super- 
stitions into  the  calm  regions  of  philosophy.  In  this  way  Hume 
makes  short  work  of  Uie  puro  original  religion  by  which  the 
I Deist  s set  such  stove.  Not  only  had  he  tlie  best  of  tlie  argumeiU 
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in  contending  for  the  probability  of  progress  from  crude  to 
refined  types  of  religion,  but,  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  which 
it  was  easy  for  him  to  produce  with  regard  to  the  condition  of 
religion  in  earlier  times  and  among  the  uncivilized  nations  of 
the  world,  it  was  impossible  for  the  fiction  of  a religion  as  old 
as  the  Creation  to  maintain  itself. 

In  passing  it  sliould  be  noticed  that  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  Hume’s  essay  on  ‘ Miracles  ’ can  be  properly  appreci- 
ated only  when  it  is  remembered  that,  throughout  the  Deistic 
controversy,  miracle  was  treated  as  the  chief  evidence  of  the 
Divine  authorship  of  a revelation.  From  this  point  of  view,  the 
more  startling  the  event  the  greater  w’ill  be  the  stupor  which 
it  produces,  and  the  higher  its  value  as  a credential.  Uncon- 
scious of  the  dangers  to  faith  involved  in  their  procedure,  the 
apologists  degraded  miracle  to  the  level  of  portent.  It  was  a 
blunder  of  which  Hume  was  quick  to  take  advantage.  If  Deist 
and  apologist  alike  were  willing  to  treat  miracle  as  a naked 
sign  of  arbitrary  power,  it  was  not  for  the  common  enemy  of 
Deism  and  Christianity  to  set  them  right.  He  was  only  taking 
up  the  ordinary  position  of  the  time  when  he  defined  miracle  as 
a violation  of  nature ; and,  when  it  is  so  regarded,  with  every 
adequate  cause  for  its  occurrence  eliminated  from  consideration, 
it  is  undeniably  plausible  to  contend  that  no  amount  of  external 
evidence  can  outweigh  the  inherent  improbability. 

3.  Writers  with  relations  to  Deism,  but  not 
properly  Deists. — Some  writers,  commonly  reck- 
oned among  the  Deists,  have  been  intentionally 
passed  over  in  silence.  It  will  be  well,  therefore, 
to  add  a few  words  of  explanation  why  this  course 
has  been  adopted.  During  the  period  under  review, 
while  the  Deists  were  the  most  forward  and  active 
antagonists  of  orthodoxy,  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  any  writer  who  maintained  unorthodox 
opinions  should  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  their 
camp.  Yet  obviously  the  classification  is  likely 
in  some  places  to  be  inexact.  It  was  so,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the 
author  of  Characteristics  (1711).  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  there  are  certain  points  which  he  and 
the  Deists  have  in  common,  hut  the  superficial 
resemblances  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
fundamental  ditferences.  He  displays  the  same 
antipathy  to  priests,  and  employs  the  same  kind 
of  invective  against  the  poisonous  influence  of 
superstition  ; but,  while  he  thus  directs  his  attack 
upon  the  same  objective,  the  principles  on  which 
he  bases  his  criticisms  are  very  far  from  being 
those  of  the  Deists.  Their  characteristic  concep- 
tion of  a law  of  nature  imposed  upon  His  creatures 
by  the  Creator,  and  enforced  by  means  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  is  absolutely  alien  from  his 
system  of  thought.  For  him  the  ethical  standard 
was  determined  by  the  dictates  of  an  intuitive 
moral  faculty,  forming  part  of  the  essential  endow- 
ment of  human  nature.  Of  this  moral  faculty 
the  effectiveness  would  indeed  be  reinforced  by 
theistic  belief,  but  is  not  dependent  on  it,  whereas 
in  the  Deistic  system  the  sense  of  moral  obligation 
is  derived  from  the  recognition  by  man  of  his 
relation  to  his  Maker. 

Since  the  existence  of  God  was  of  comparatively  little  moment 
in  Lord  Shattesbiiry’s  system,  he  cannot  properly  be  styled  a 
Deist ; and  in  some  ways  he  exhibited  a positive  antagonism 
to  their  mode  of  thought.  For  example,  he  raised  a much  needed 
protest  against  the  undue  prominence  given  to  hedonistic  con- 
siderations by  both  parties  in  the  controversy.  He  found  an 
appropriate  object  for  his  wit  in  exposing  the  shallowness  of 
the  conception  by  which  ethics  was  degraded  into  an  elaborate 
calculation  of  pains  and  pleasures.  The  pointed  weapon  of 
ridicule  is  effectively  used  in  his  hands.  Unfortunately,  in  his 
references  to  religion  his  satire  frequently  degenerates  into  a 
sneer.  The  defenders  of  religion  winced  under  his  sarcasms, 
and  retaliated  by  calling  him  a Deist.  But  there  was  little 
justification  for  the  charge.  The  word  ‘ Deism ' would  cease  to 
have  any  definite  connotation  if  it  were  made  to  cover  systems 
so  radically  divergent  as  those  of  Shaftesbury  and  Tindal. 

If  there  is  little  justification  for  ranking 
Shaftesbury  among  the  Deists,  there  is  even  less 
for  assigning  a writer  like  Mandeville  to  their 
company.  The  Deist  may  not  have  been  remark- 
able for  any  particular  moral  excellence,  but  at  least 
he  was  eminently  respectable.  There  is  no  reason 
to  question  tlie  sincerity  of  his  desire  to  further 
the  cause  of  morality,  and  to  lend  his  aid  in  raising 
a barrier  against  the  encroaching  tide  of  moral 
laxity.  Su^  was  not  the  purpose  of  Mandeville. 
He  is  cynical  enough  to  set  out  on  the  title-page 


of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees  (1714)  the  thesis  that 
private  vices  are  public  benefits,  and  in  his  opening 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  moral  virtue  adopts  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  the  political  ollspring  which 
Flattery  has  begot  upon  Pride.  Intrinsically  the 
book  is  as  worthless  as  it  is  paradoxical,  but  it 
raised  a laugh,  and  its  sophistical  arguments  in 
favour  of  self-indulgence  ensured  its  popularity  in 
circles  where  every  moral  restraint  was  regarded 
with  contemptuous  indifference. 

Leland,  the  contemporary  historian  and  critic 
of  Deism,  devotes  as  much  as  a third  of  his  work 
on  the  Deistical  writers  to  a consideration  of  the 
works  of  Lord  Bolingbroke.  It  is  a clear  indica- 
tion of  the  high  importance  which  was  at  the  time 
attached  to  this  attack  on  the  claims  of  revelation. 
When  Leland  wrote,  Bolingbroke’s  collected  writ- 
ings (with  Life  by  D.  Mallet),  of  which  the  one  here 
most  relevant  is  his  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use 
of  History  (written  in  1738),  were  newly  published, 
having  been  issued  posthumously  in  the  year  1764. 
The  effect  of  the  book,  however,  was  almost  nil, 
and  Dr.  Johnson’s  sentence,  in  which  he  con- 
temptuously described  it  as  a blunderbuss  which 
the  author  had  not  resolution  enough  to  fire  off 
in  his  lifetime,  is  a more  accurate  appraisement 
of  it  than  Leland’s  elaborate  criticism.  The  old 
sneers  at  priestcraft,  the  old  arguments  in  favour 
of  a purely  rational  religion,  re-appear.  But 
there  was  no  new  point  to  make  ; and  Deism 
was  too  far  gone  in  decay  to  be  revived  even  by 
Lord  Bolingbroke’s  name  and  his  ‘ five  pompous 
volumes.’  In  England,  Deism  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  defunct,  though  about  this  time 
a kindred  movement  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  was  exhibiting  fresh  vitality  under  new 
forms. 

4.  The  foreign  movement. — Deism  such  as  we 
have  been  describing  was  so  native  a produet  of 
English  thought,  with  a form  so  markedly  deter- 
mined alike  by  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of 
the  English  mind,  that  its  transplantation  to  a 
foreign  soil  could  not  be  accomplished  without  the 
most  profound  modification  of  its  character.  When 
the  ideas  to  which  the  English  Deists  had  first 
given  expression  were  taken  up  by  French 
exponents,  new  elements  were  introduced  which 
gave  to  the  resultant  product  a very  different 
quality.  Thus,  what  had  been  Deism  in  England 
became  in  France  another  movement,  with  a 
character  and  history  of  its  own,  which  cannot 
properly  be  handled  in  this  article.  At  the  same 
time  the  history  of  Deism  is  not  complete  unless 
account  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  parent 
stock  from  which  sprang  the  French  movement  of 
reaction  against  traditional  belief. 

It  is  significant  that  both  Voltaire  (t  1778)  and 
Rousseau  were  largely  indebted  to  English  sources 
for  their  inspiration.  During  the  years  which  the 
former  passed  in  England  (1726-1729),  he  gathered 
impressions  which  he  afterwards  systematized  and 
elaborated  into  a philosophy  of  religion.  As  a 
friend  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  he  naturally  came  into 
close  contact  with  men  who,  whether  secretly 
or  openly,  sympathized  with  the  Deists.  The 
ideas  which  he  derived  from  this  intercourse  were 
in  keeping  with  the  bent  of  his  mind.  Moreover, 
his  peculiar  abilities  enabled  him  to  give  them 
a keener  edge  and  a wider  range  than  they  had 
possessed  in  the  hands  of  the  English  writers.  _ In 
France  the  conceptions  characteristic  of  Deism 
found  a soil  more  favourable  to  their  rapid  de- 
velopment than  England  had  ever  afforded  them. 
The  logical  French  mind,  impatient  of  compromise 
and  qualification,  insisted  rigidly  on  the  necessary 
consequences  of  abstract  principles,  where  English 
conclusions  had  been  influenced  by  numberless 
practical  considerations.  And,  further,  the  con- 
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difcions  of  social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  life  in 
France  were  such  as  to  accentuate  the  criticisms  of 
those  who  were  opposed  in  spirit  to  the  prevailing 
order.  Resentment  against  repression  manifested 
itself  in  a sharper  opposition  to  the  unbending 
attitude  of  authority.  In  proportion  as  an  external 
submission  to  rule  was  enforced,  so  was  an  internal 
passion  for  revolt  stimulated,  especially  in  the 
domain  of  religious  thought.  So  marked  was  the 
opposition  between  the  old  and  the  new  points 
of  view,  that  Deism  became  almost, at  once  identi- 
fied with  an  anti-ecclesiastical  movement.  Instead 
of  aiming  at  a transformation  of  the  old  theology 
into  another  pattern,  as  had  been  the  object  of  the 
earlier  English  Deists,  the  French  representatives 
of  the  movement  advocated  a general  repudiation 
of  theology  and  the  substitution  of  an  undogmatic 
religion  in  place  of  Roman  Catholicism.  To  this 
end  Voltaire  applied  the  weapons  of  his  caustic 
satire,  and  the  Encyclopredists  added  the  weight 
of  their  accumulated  knowledge.  Indeed,  Diderot 
(t  1784)  and  his  school  represent  a further  stage  in 
the  downward  transition  from  Deism  towards 
Materialism.  With  him  even  that  residue  of 
natural  religion  which  Voltaire  would  have  retained 
became  a mere  superfluity,  resting  on  no  secure 
foundation  of  reason,  and  therefore  destined  to 
disappear  before  the  advance  of  intellectual  en- 
lightenment. See  art.  Encyclop^sdists. 

This  tendency  to  a bare  Materialism  was  to 
some  extent  checked  by  the  influence  of  Rousseau 
(t  1778),  who  was  at  once  the  product  and  tlie 
champion  of  a reaction  against  the  stiffness  and 
coldness  of  a cramped  Rationalism.  In  the  fact 
that  he  thus  represented  the  protest  of  common 
sense  against  the  bare  negations  of  Materialism  is 
to  be  found  the  explanation  of  his  wide  popularity. 
But  the  effect  which  he  produced  must  not  be  over- 
estimated. Whatever  may  have  been  the  result 
of  his  political  speculations  in  hastening  the  crisis 
of  the  Revolution,  his  influence  upon  religious 
thought  was  not  more  than  evanescent.  Though 
his  genius  galvanized  for  a time  into  fresh  activity 
some  of  those  ideas  which  had  been  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  Deistic  writers,  he  could  not  restore 
to  them  the  real  vigour  of  life.  Deism  had  had 
its  day.  The  intellectual  opposition  to  the  super- 
natural element  in  Christianity  was  about  to 
assume  another  form.  A new  criticism  and  a new 
apologetic  were  destined  to  arise,  constructed  upon 
lines  determined  by  the  new  metaphysical  theories 
of  Kant. 

S.  Permanent  results. — Controversies  upon  whicli 
the  attention  of  thinking  men  has  been  foc\ised 
can  neither  pass  away  without  leaving  some 
definite  mark  on  subsequent  theology,  nor  be 
appraised  at  their  proper  value  unless  the  character 
and  extent  of  their  permanent  results  be  taken 
into  account.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to 
ask  what  lasting  contribution  was  made  by  Deism 
to  English  theological  thought.  It  is  almost  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  find  on  examination  how 
comparatively  scanty  is  the  residuum  which  has 
stood  the  test  of  time.  But  something  no  doubt 
has  survived.  To  some  extent  the  Deists  were 
successful  in  establishing  their  principle  of  the 
appeal  to  human  reason,  even  while  in  their  own 
application  of  it  they  showed  little  skill  or  pow'er 
of  discrimination.  It  is  noteworthy  that  they 
called  in,  as  arbiter  of  the  dispute,  the  common 
sense  of  the  ordinary  man,  and,  as  witness,  the 
trained  skill  of  the  expert.  Obviously,  the  critical 
questions  which  were  raised  could  not  be  settled 
without  thorough  investigation  by  men  who  had 
devoted  years  of  study  to  the  data  of  these  problems. 
A new  class  of  Bible  students  arose  wbo  professed 
to  approach  their  tasks  with  minds  entirely  un- 
biased by  any  dogmatic  considerations.  Whether 


they  were  as  free  from  prejudice  as  they  them- 
selves suppo.sed,  is  open  to  question.  Ar  any  rate 
the  Deists  gave  an  impulse  to  Biblical  critici.sm, 
the  benefit  of  which  still  makes  itself  felt.  It 
has  not  been  forgotten  that  the  same  methods  of 
scientific  inquiry  must  be  applied  to  sacred  as 
to  profane  history.  What,  has  now  become  a 
commonplace  of  theology  was  first  imsisted  upon 
by  the  Deists.  That  they  should  have  led  the 
way  in  this  direction  is  so  much  to  their  credit. 

Again,  the  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  those 
who  make  no  claim  to  any  professional  knowledge 
of  theology  has  remained  markedly  characteristic 
of  Engli.sh  religion.  The  religious  public,  as  it  is 
called,  is  di-sinclined  to  divest  itself  of  responsibility 
by  seeking  shelter  behind  the  pronouncements  of 
authority.  Conscious  of  inability  itself  to  under- 
take in  detail  the  processes  of  criticism,  it  insists 
on  seeing  the  results  openly  displayed.  The  debate 
between  the  champions  of  tradition  and  of  innova- 
tion is  not  carrieii  on  behind  closed  doors,  but  in 
open  court.  The  public  desire  to  follow  the 
argument  and  form  for  themselves  an  intelligent 
estimate  of  the  issue.  This  feature  also  of  our 
religious  life  is  in  great  measure  the  outcome  of 
the  Deistic  movement. 

The  Deistic  controversy  left  no  more  important 
legacy  behind  it  than  the  apologetic  method  of  Bp. 
Butler  (t  1752).  The  Analogy  may  always 

be  read  with  profit,  but  its  true  greatness  cannot 
be  rightly  appreciated  unless  the  argument  be 
viewed  in  its  proper  setting  as  an  answer  to  the 
Deistic  attack  on  Christianity.  What  calls  for 
remark  is  Butler’s  careful  and  gmarded  exposition 
of  the  principles  of  religious  evidence  in  opposition 
to  the  exaggerated  insistence  by  the  Deists  on 
certain  aspects  of  the  truth  and  their  corresi'ond- 
ing  neglect  of  other  equally  important  considera- 
tions. It  is  most  interesting  to  observe  how  free 
he  is  from  any  undue  bias  against  his  opponents' 
point  of  view,  how  far  he  is  ready  to  go  with  them, 
and  how  sincerely,  unhesitatingly,  and  fearlessly 
he  recognizes  the  validity  of  their  appeal  to  reason, 
while  brushing  aside  their  pretentious  claim  to  be 
the  only  ‘ Free-thinkers.’  It  is  just  because  he  is 
thus  frank  in  his  acknowledgment  of  the  ultimate 
authority  of  human  reason  that  he  is  able  to  insist 
with  effect  on  the  limitations  imposed  by  ignorance, 
inseparable  from  our  finite  condition.  He  did  an 
inestimable  service  to  religion  when  he  exposed 
with  relentless  logic  the  absurdity  of  the  claim 
that  all  things  in  revelation  should  be  made  trans- 
parently intelligible  to  the  human  Tuind.  It  was 
another  service  of  scarcely  less  value  when  he  made 
men  realize  that  revelation  consisted  c.r  hynothesi 
of  a scheme  composed  of  a large  number  of  inter- 
related parts,  not  one  of  whicb  can  be  legitimately 
criticized  except  in  its  full  context.  These  were 
precisely  the  considerations  which  the  Deists  over- 
looked. If  they  have  now’  become  the  truisms  of 
theology,  it  is  because  Butler  first  expounded  them 
as  the  necessary  corrective  to  the  criule  speculations 
of  Deism.  See,  further,  art.  BUTI.EI!. 

An  allied  but  distinguishable  reaction  ag.ainst 
the  temper  of  Deism  reveals  itself  in  the  idealistic 
philosophy  of  Bp.  Berkeley  (t  1753),  who,  like  his 
contemporary  Butler,  was  moved  to  indignation  at 
the  unintelligent  superficiality  of  the  prevalent 
unbelief.  To  him  it  appeared  that  the  decay  of 
faith  was  in  the  main  due  to  the  general  acceptance 
of  a faulty  metaphysic,  inherited  from  Locke. 
The  Christian  verities  were  rejected  on  the  plea 
that  they  did  not  approve  themselves  to  the 
philosophic  intellect.  But  the  philosophers  were 
themselves  responsible  for  creating  iinuecessary 
intellectual  difficulties.  It  was  Hiey  who  had 
raised  the  dust,  through  which,  as  they  com- 
plained, they  could  not  see.  Berkeley  directed  his 
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criticism  against  the  half -developed  Materialism 
which  was  the  orthodox  metaphysic  of  the  day. 
His  rejection  of  Locke’s  conception  of  the  real 
existence  of  extended  matter  was  accounted 
paradoxical,  and  on  that  account  chiefly  attracted 
attention  both  fa^'ourahle  and  unfavourable.  But 
it  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  this  Immaterialism 
of  Berkeley  was  only  part  of  his  system.  It  was 
the  foundation  on  which  he  built.  It  led  on  to  his 
conception  of  the  world  as  the  perpetual  manifesta- 
tion of  the  spiritual  presence  of  God.  Thus  he 
delivered  a powerful  protest  against  the  view  that 
the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  God  can  be 
disclosed  only  through  a long  and  intricate  process 
of  inference.  In  opposition  to  the  commonly 
accepted  cold  mechanical  outlook  on  the  universe, 
he  preached  the  doctrine  of  a continuous  communi- 
cation between  the  Divine  and  the  human  spirit 
through  the  medium  of  sensible  experience.  To 
him  the  material  world  was  the  language  of  God 
addressed  to  the  spiritual  ear,  and  charged  with  an 
infinite  significance  for  those  who  would  address 
themselves  to  the  task  of  its  interpretation.  It 
was  too  high  a conception  to  commend  itself  to  the 
temper  of  the  18th  century.  Nevertheless,  the 
impulse  towards  a religious  idealism  which  Berkeley 
initiated  has  not  been  altogether  without  effect. 
His  teaching,  which  originated  in  opposition  to 
Deism,  has  remained  to  this  day  part  of  our 
theological  heritage.  See,  further,  art.  Berkeley. 

The  religious  protest  against  Deism  which  found 
expression  in  the  writings  of  Butler  and  Berkeley 
was  carried  further  by  Law  and  Wesley,  but  with 
a characteristic  difference.  The  two  bishops  had 
met  the  Deists  on  the  field  of  intellectual  reason- 
ing. This  was  not  the  method  which  commended 
itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  mystic  and  of  the 
revivalist.  They  appealed  from  the  intellect  to 
the  verdict  of  the  religious  consciousness.  Perhaps 
the  statement  should  be  made  with  some  qualifica- 
tion with  respect  to  Law,  since  in  the  treatise 
which  he  composed  against  Tindal  his  mysticism 
does  not  yet  appear. 

In  the  Case  of  Reason  (1731),  Law  appealed  without  scruple 
to  the  logic  of  intellect ; moreover,  he  possessed  the  power  of 
marshalling  his  arguments  with  skill  and  clothing  them  in  apt 
language.  Before  the  inscrutable  mystery  of  the  Infinite  he 
prostrated  himself  in  silent  submission,  and  with  a feeling  of 
profound  reverence  yielded  a willing  obedience  to  the  message 
of  revelation.  It  is  strange  to  find  Law  at  this  time  referring 
to  miracles  as  the  proof  of  revelation.  A little  later  he  discovered 
a method  of  statement  more  congenial  to  his  natural  tempera- 
ment. In  the  place  of  controversial  argument  he  substituted 
the  positive  affirmations  of  the  mystic’s  experience.  In  opposi- 
tion to  Tindal  he  had  taken  a low  view  of  the  range  of  human 
reason,  and  this  position  he  consistently  maintained,  but  in  the 
writings  of  the  mystics  he  found  it  stated  that  man  possessed 
a faculty  of  spiritual  intuition  incomparably  more  efficacious 
than  reason  in  the  attainment  of  Divine  wisdom.  In  Christian 
mysticism,  Law  discovered  a system  which  afforded  satisfac- 
tion to  his  religious  instincts ; and  he  strove  to  influence  others 
in  the  same  direction,  by  means  of  writings  which  are  a strange 
compound  of  deep  spiritual  insight  and  fanciful  imaginations. 
But  in  the  18th  cent,  the  message  of  the  mystic  was  vox  clamantis 
in  desertn.  The  seed  fell  on  barren  ground,  where  it  had  no 
opportunity  of  germinating. 

Law  founded  no  school  of  English  mysticism. 
Though  there  were  many  who,  like  himself,  recoiled 
from  the  irreligiousness  of  Deism,  there  were  few 
ready  to  follow  whither  he  led  the  way.  He  was 
before  his  time,  and  has  perhaps  more  disciples  at 
the  present  day  than  he  had  in  his  own  lifetime. 

The  same  recoil  from  Deism,  but  under  yet  an- 
other aspect,  is  illustrated  by  the  life  and  work  of 
.lohn  ’Wesley(t  1791).  Profoundly  influenced  by 
Law’s  example  and  ethical  teaching,  he  differed 
widely  from  him  in  temperament,  and  was  alike 
ignorant  and  impatient  of  the  mystical  tendencies 
to  whicli  the  older  man  resigned  himself.  Em- 
jihatically  a man  of  action,  he  gave  expression  to 
the  ])i'otest  of  the  practical  religious  consciousness 
against  the  religious  impotence  of  nationalism. 
It  mattered  little  whether  the  Rationalism  was  of 


the  type  preached  by  Tillotson  or  of  that  preached 
by  Tindal.  In  either  case  it  had  proved  miserably 
ineffective  in  stemming  the  tide  of  infidelity  and 
immorality.  Wesley  came  forward  at  the  precise 
moment  when  there  was  a wide-spread  and  despair- 
ing consciousness  of  the  utter  sterility  of  mere 
argument  about  religion.  Boldly  discarding  the 
discredited  appeal  to  the  intellect,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  ineradicable  religious  instincts  of 
mankind,  their  sense  of  sin,  toeir  longing  for 
forgiveness,  the  hopeless  unrest  of  the  soul  to 
which  no  vision  of  God  has  come.  In  pressing 
home  his  appeal  he  touched  the  hearts  of  multitudes 
by  means  of  those  very  Christian  doctrines  which 
the  Deists  had  found  too  irrational  for  acceptance, 
and  had  made  the  butt  of  their  shallow  satire. 
The  fall  of  man,  the  fact  and  the  malignant 
influence  of  original  sin,  the  offer  of  redemption, 
the  mysteiy  of  the  Atonement — these  were  the 
topics  handled  by  the  preacher  round  whom  the 
crowds  gathered  in  their  thousands.  There  could 
not  have  been  a more  complete  repudiation  of  the 
whole  temper  of  which  Deism  was  the  expression. 
The  stale  arguments  were  allowed  to  drop  into 
oblivion.  There  was  a return  to  older  methods  of 
less  intellectual  pretensions.  The  proof  of  religion 
was  sought  no  longer  in  the  appeal  to  natural 
reason,  but  in  the  letter  of  Scripture  and  in  the 
experience  of  daily  life. 

Thus  the  rise  of  Wesleyanism  coincided  with 
the  extinction  of  Deism.  Not  that  Deism  dis- 
appeared because  the  problems  which  it  had  raised 
had  received  final  and  conclusive  answers.  On  the 
contrary,  many  of  these  problems  involve  mysteries 
which,  it  is  probable,  will  always  remain  inscrut- 
able to  the  finite  mind.  It  is  no  discredit  to  the 
apologists  of  the  18th  cent,  that  in  such  cases  they 
had  no  solution  to  offer.  They  had  done  all  that 
could  be  expected  of  them.  They  had  shown  the 
alternative  creed  of  the  Deist  to  be  weighted  with 
difficulties  as  gveat  as  those  which  he  hoped  to 
escape  by  his  rejection  of  Christianity.  They  had 
pointed  to  a way  of  reconciliation  between  the 
rights  of  reason  and  the  claims  of  faith.  It  was 
not  until  this  work  had  been  accomplished  that 
the  Evangelical  Revival  could  exhibit  the  un- 
diminished spiritual  energy  latent  in  authoritative 
and  traditional  religion.  Then  began  another 
stage  of  religious  history,  a period  even  more 
distracted  with  controversy  than  that  which  we 
have  been  passing  in  review.  But  the  struggle 
was  over  new  issues.  Deism  was  forgotten. 

11.  Philosophical. — i.  View  of  God’s  relation 
to  the  material  and  the  moral  world. — The  word 
‘Deism,’  besides  serving  as  the  designation  of  an 
historical  religious  movement,  has  been  commonly 
used  to  describe  a particular  view  of  God’s  nature 
and  of  the  dependence  of  the  world  upon  Him. 
Between  the  two  uses  of  the  word  a connexion 
exists,  of  which  some  notice  will  presently  be 
taken,  but  it  would  be  a mistake  to  suppose  that 
philosophic  Deism  was  necessarily  the  accepted 
creed  of  the  Deists  of  the  18th  century.  Indeed, 
some  who  bore  the  name  would  at  the  present  day 
he  called  Theists.  But  the  distinction  now  made 
between  Deism  and  Theism  did  not  then  exist. 
The  two  expressions  were  used  indiscriminately. 
It  is  only  in  later  times,  since  the  study  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion  has  been  prosecuted  with 
greater  attention,  that  to  the  word  ‘ Deism  ’ has 
been  attached  a more  defined  and  exact  connotation. 
We  proceed  to  ask.  What  is  the  meaning  conveyed 
by  the  word  in  this  later  and  more  abstract  sense  ? 

The  great  question  concerning  the  relation  of 
God  to  the  world  has  received  a vast  number  of 
different  answers.  To  classify  into  distinct  groups 
the  various  solutions  proposed  is  no  easy  matter. 
It  is  difficult  to  draw  lines  of  division,  when  the 
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gradations  are  almost  imperceptible,  though  at  the 
two  extremities  members  of  the  same  series  may 
stand  in  conspicuous  opposition  to  one  another. 
But,  since  some  form  of  tdassification  is  necessary, 
it  has  been  found  convenient  to  separate  views  as 
to  tbe  being  of  God  into  two  divisions,  according 
as  they  approximate  to  Pantheism  on  the  one  hand 
or  to  Deism  on  the  otlier.  With  the  second  only 
are  we  here  concerned.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  our  subject  of  study  is  not  a dehnite  school  of 
thought  sharply  outlined  and  admitting  historical 
treatment.  It  is  ratlier  a vague  inclination  or 
bent  of  mind,  which  in  varying  degrees  is  con- 
tinuously present  in  human  thought,  and  occasion- 
ally, coming  prominently  to  the,  front,  becomes 
the  dominant  factor  in  religious  and  philosojdiic 
systems. 

Deism  approaches  the  ultimate  i)roblem  of  the 
universe  witli  a self-satislied  confidence  painfully 
out  of  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  the  task  of 
finding  a solution.  With  little  sense  of  reverence 
for  the  mystery  that  lies  behind  all  outward 
appearances,  it  accepts  an  answer  suggested  by 
anthropomorijhic  analogies,  and  framed  in  accord- 
ance with  uncritical  prepossessions.  Common 
sense  admits  no  obstinate  questionings  as  to  the 
independent  existence  of  the  external  world,  nor 
does  it  care  to  inquire  too  curiously  what  may  be 
the  real  character  of  human  freedom.  It  rests 
content  with  the  common  assumptions  of  daily  life. 
The  Deist,  adopting  these  assumptions  as  his 
starting-point,  finds  comparatively  little  difficulty 
in  constructing  his  theory  of  God  and  the  world. 
He  is  ready  to  acknowledge  a Creator.  In  order 
to  account  for  the  existence  of  the  material  world, 
it  is  necessary  to  assume  the  existence  of  a First 
Cause,  at  whose  command  creation  took  efi'ect  and 
the  cosmos  entered  on  its  life.  But  the  Deist’s 
conceijtion  of  creation  is  essentially  restricted. 
The  fabric  of  the  universe  is  supposed  to  stand  to 
God  in  the  relation  which  the  instrument  bears 
to  its  maker.  Tlie  heavens  are  the  work  of  His 
hands,  just  as  the  watch  is  the  work  of  the  watch- 
maker. As  the  craftsman  determines  the  charac- 
teristic properties  of  his  machine,  the  correlation 
of  its  parts,  their  positions  and  their  functions,  so 
is  God  conceived  to  have  dealt  with  the  world.  Ho 
brought  it  into  being  and  ordained  its  laws.  He 
imparted  to  it  once  for  all  the  energy  which  serves 
as  the  driving  power  of  the  stupendous  mechanism. 
The  Deist  recognizes  in  God  the  ultimate  source  of 
matter  and  motion,  and,  consistently  with  this 
conception,  admits  the  possibility  of  occasional 
interferences  on  the  part  of  the  Deity.  But,  thougli 
the  possibility  of  such  interference  is  granted,  the 
probability  is  called  in  question.  It  seems  more 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Deism  that 
Nature  should  be  left  to  work  itself  out  in  obedience 
to  laws  originally  given.  Any  suggestion  of  a 
deviation  from  the  established  order  is  resented, 
as  though  to  admit  it  were  to  be  wanting  in  due 
respect  for  the  inviolable  majesty  of  God’s  un- 
changeableness and  the  original  perfection  of  His 
work.  A perfect  machine,  it  is  supposed,  would 
not  require  from  time  to  time  to  be  adjusted  by  its 
maker  ; nor  would  the  Unchangeable  introduce  any 
later  corrections  into  a creation  which  from  the 
first  reflected  His  omniscience  and  omnipotence. 

Similarly  based  on  anthropomorphic  analogies, 
and  subject  in  consequence  to  similar  defects,  is 
the  Deistic  conception  of  the  relation  of  God  to 
the  moral  world.  He  is  the  supreme  Governor, 
the  author  of  moral  as  of  ])hysical  law,  but  as 
remote  in  the  one  region  as  in  the  other  from  the 
particular  cases  exhibiting  the  working  of  His  laws. 
He  is  thought  of  as  filling  the  part  of  legislator 
and  judge  to  the  uuiver.se  of  moral  beings  ; and 
these  analogies,  derived  from  the  organization  of 


human  society,  are  treated  as  though  they  were 
entirely  adequate  not  only  to  illustrate,  but  even 
to  explain.  His  supreme  authority.  The  moral 
law  is  assumed  to  be  sufficiently  well  known  by  all 
for  the  practical  purposes  of  life.  Pains  and 
pleasures,  present  and  future,  are  attached  respect- 
ively to  its  infringement  and  its  observance. 
Men  are  automatically  punished  and  rewarded,  in 
strict  accordance  with  their  deserts.  In  the  moral 
as  in  the  physical  world  there  is  neither  need  nor 
room  for  tire  special  interposition  of  the  supreme 
Governor. 

Whatever  shortcomings  such  a view  of  the 
nature  of  God  may  have, — and  they  are  both  obvious 
and  important, — yet  in  some  respects  it  tallies  with 
the  promptings  of  the  religious  instincts  of  men. 
It  is  opposed  to  Materialism,  avoiding  tbe  desperate 
nece.ssity  of  ascribing  to  matter  an  independent 
eternal  existence  of  its  own.  Nor  is  God  reduced, 
as  in  Pantheism,  to  a mere  abstraction,  an  im- 
personal substratum  of  the  universe.  He  is  a real 
person,  standing  over  against  the  world  and  man. 
Human  personality  also  is  preserved.  Man  retains 
his  freedom,  and  justice  is  done  to  his  responsibility. 
As  he  sows  so  shall  he  reap,  according  to  laws  chat 
admit  of  no  exception.  Obviously  in  these  ideas 
there  is  mucli  that  is  true,  and  the  truth  is  of  that 
positive  kind  to  which  appeal  must  be  made  in 
practical  exhortation  and  the  enforcement  of 
ethical  teaching.  But  with  the  truth  is  mingled 
much  error.  The  consequent  weaknesses  of  Deism 
are  both  theoretical  and  practical. 

2.  Defects  in  conceptions  of  Creation  and  Finite 
Existence. — Deism  labours  under  tbe  disadvantage 
of  being  a dualistic  explanation  of  the  world.  Not 
indeed  tliat  it  is  explicitly  so.  The  charge  wouhi 
be  repudiated.  But  the  repudiation  means  no 
more  than  that  the  Deist  is  unconscious  of  tlie 
fact,  having  been  content  to  leave  unexaniined 
many  of  the  conceptions  with  which  he  deals. 
Notably  is  this  the  case  with  the  idea  of  Creation. 
The  God  of  the  Deist  is,  in  fact,  a demiurge  who 
has  shaped  into  a cosmos  a matter  essentially  alien 
from  Himself.  And,  though  the  Deist  replies  that, 
according  to  his  teaching,  matter  is  not  shaped 
by  God  but  called  into  being  by  His  creative  word, 
the  answer  is  unsatisfactory.  For  this  creation 
of  an  alien  matter  out  of  nothing  presents,  on 
examination,  insuperable  difficulties.  There  is 
nothing  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  Creator  and 
His  creation.  Nor  is  any  attempt  made  to  find  in 
the  nature  of  God  any  motive  towards  the  act  of 
creation.  Recourse  is  had  to  the  conception  of  an 
entirely  arbitrary  and  inexplicable  act  of  power. 

Equally  lacking  in  depth  is  the  Deist’s  view  of 
the  problem  of  finite  existence.  From  his  stand- 
point the  words  ‘ in  God  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being  ’ are  destitute  of  any  real  significance. 
For  to  all  intents  and  purposes  he  conceives  of  the 
world  as  existing  independently  of  the  Deity.  The 
essential  dualism  of  the  conception  is  disguised, 
not  removed,  by  laying  stress  on  the  origination 
of  one  form  of  existence  from  the  other.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  relation  of  the  two  at  the 
moment  of  creation,  the  finite,  as  it  now  is,  pos- 
sesses a substantial  independence  of  the  Infinite. 
The  apparent  simplicity  of  the  view  is  gained  by 
the  abandonment  of  any  attempt  to  reach  the 
conception  of  an  underlying  unity. 

A further  weakness  of  Deism  is  disclosed  as  soon 
as  the  relation  of  the  moral  law  to  the  will  of  God 
becomes  the  subject  of  discussion.  For  it  is  pre- 
cisely here  that  those  analogies  with  earthly  rulers 
on  which  the  Deist  relies  break  down  and  fail  the 
inquirer  at  the  most  critical  point  of  his  investiga- 
tion. For,  if  the  analogy  of  legislation  be  pressed, 
then  it  will  appear  as  though  the  moral  law  were 
determined  arbitrarily  according  to  the  Divine 
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will  and  pleasure.  Its  necessity  or  inevitableness 
seemingly  disappears.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
judicial  function  of  the  Supreme  Governor  be  put 
in  the  forefront,  and  the  moral  law  be  regarded  as 
existing  in  the  reason  of  things,  and  requiring 
only  to  be  enforced  by  the  Divine  power,  then  it 
would  seem  as  though  the  freedom  of  God’s  action 
were  limited  by  a rule  superior  to  Himself.  From 
this  dilemma  the  principles  of  Deism  offer  no  way 
of  escape.  If  the  externality  of  God  in  relation  to 
the  world,  physical  or  moral,  be  assumed,  then  in 
some  way  or  other  limitations  and  restrictions  are 
placed  upon  the  Divine  nature.  In  the  one  case, 
God  is  left  confronted  by  an  independent  material 
world ; in  the  other  case,  by  an  independent  law 
of  right  and  wrong.  And  the  very  essence  of 
Deism  lies  in  its  assumption  of  God’s  externality. 

Theoretic  unsoundness  is  attended  with  practical 
deficiencies.  Deism  has  not  been  without  injurious 
effect  on  those  who  have  adopted  it  as  their  creed. 
If  it  be  admitted  that  man’s  highest  s^siritual  life 
is  attained  in  proportion  as  he  rises  to  communion 
with  God,  then  it  must  be  confessed  that  Deism 
can  never  carry  the  soul  up  into  this  region.  The 
appearances  of  the  world,  however  intricate  in 
design  and  prodigal  of  beauty,  convey  to  the  heart 
no  message  significant  of  the  indwelling  presence 
of  God.  The  most  that  the  Deist  may  legitimately 
do  is  to  follow  back  a many-linked  chain  of  infer- 
ence to  a point  in  the  far  past  when  God,  at  the 
moment  of  creation,  was  in  contact  with  His  world. 
In  a universe  so  conceived,  man  feels  himself  left 
to  his  own  resources.  A cold  tribute  of  perfunctory 
worship  is  all  that  he  is  likely  to  offer  to  a God 
whose  arm  is  never  stretched  out  in  answer  to 
prayer,  whose  ear  is  never  open  to  the  supplication 
of  the  penitent.  Man  learns  to  think  that  his  wel- 
fare depends  entirely  upon  the  accuracy  of  his  know- 
ledge of  those  general  laws  by  which  the  course  of 
the  world  is  determined,  and  upon  his  skill  in 
adapting  himself  to  them.  There  is  stimulated  in 
him  a spirit  of  self-sufficiency  and  self-assertion  as 
towards  God,  and  a certain  hardness  and  lack  of 
sympathy  towards  his  fellow-men. 

Deistic  premisses  do  not  positively  exclude  the 
possibility  of  revelation,  but  create  a strong  pre- 
judice against  it.  For  revelation  is  a species  of 
miracle,  and  open  to  all  the  objections  which,  in 
the  mind  of  the  Deist,  bear  against  the  miraculous. 
It  is  an  interference  with  the  regular  course  of  the 
world.  In  some  forms  of  Deism  the  idea  of  a 
Divine  interposition  is  accepted  without  hesitation 
or  sense  of  incongruity.  But  further  consideration 
is  likely  to  suggest  the  thought  that  the  need  for 
interference  with  the  world  is  due  to  some  original 
weakness  of  construction  ; and  the  Deist,  in  his 
anxiety  to  uphold  the  credit  of  the  First  Cause,  is 
led  to  deny  first  the  need  for,  and  then  the  fact  of, 
revelation. 

Deism  is  a curiously  unstable  system  of  belief. 
It  could  liardly  be  otherwise,  considering  that  the 
premisses  from  which  it  sets  out  are  wanting 
in  consistency  and  in  definiteness.  Beginning  by 
assuming  the  unqualified  correctness  of  a few  of 
the  truths  which  appeal  to  the  religious  instinct, 
it  reaches  at  length  a position  in  flagrant  contra- 
diction to  fundamental  religious  beliefs.  The 
utility  of  prayer  and  the  possibility  of  communica- 
tion between  God  and  man  are  ideas  which  have 
always  found  a home  in  the  unsophisticated 
religious  consciousness  ; yet  these  are  the  ideas 
which  Deism  finally  discovers  to  be  incomi>atible 
with  its  teaching  about  the  Divine  nature.  And, 
wlicn  these  ideas  have  been  repudiated,  there 
follows  the  gradual  encroachment  of  an  irreligious 
tonijiei’,  and  the  elimination  from  life  of  the 
cll'ective  jiower  of  religion.  Though  nominally 
belief  in  God  be  retained,  it  becomes  wholly  in- 


operative— the  furniture  of  the  mind  rather  than 
the  inspiration  of  the  heart. 

3.  Examples  of  Deistic  systems. — Deism  in  the 
sense  which  we  are  now  investigating  we  have 
defined  to  be  a tendency  of  thought.  It  is  a 
tendency  which  for  the  most  part  has  been  counter- 
acted by  stronger  forces.  But  occasional  examples 
in  the  history  of  religion  and  philosophy  prove  that 
it  is  capable  of  gaining  the  ascendancy.  Apart 
from  the  influence  of  revelation,  the  drift  of  ethnic 
religions  has  been  in  the  direction  of  Polytheism 
and  Pantheism  rather  than  towards  the  ojiposite 
extreme  of  Deism.  For  men  are  swayed  more 
easily  by  their  emotions  than  by  their  reason,  and 
to  the  feelings  the  colder  system  of  Deism  is  less 
attractive  than  these  other  forms  of  error.  The 
most  conspicuous  example  of  a religion  in  which 
Deistic  forms  of  thought  are  paramount  is  Con- 
fucianism, which  exhibits  a characteristic  combina- 
tion of  qualities  and  defects.  In  particular,  there 
is  a decorous  recognition  of  heaven  as  the  source 
from  which  man  derives  his  nature,  although,  for  the 
attainment  of  virtue,  little  importance  is  attached 
to  the  communication  between  God  and  man.  Its 
ideal  includes  the  observance  of  an  exacting  moral 
code,  but  does  not  rise  above  this  level.  Sin  as  an 
offence  against  God,  and  virtue  as  trustful  depend- 
ence on  His  help,  are  conceptions  that  find  no  place 
in  a system  which  is  almost  pure  Deism. 

Stoicism  is  another,  but  less  complete,  illustra- 
tion of  the  working  of  the  same  tendency.  The 
insistence  on  the  law  of  nature,  and  on  the  universal 
order  extending  through  the  world,  is  a thoroughly 
‘ Deistic  ’ idea.  So  also,  in  several  respects,  are  the 
ethical  notions  of  the  Stoics,  their  emphasis  on  the 
power  of  the  will,  and  their  doctrine  of  man’s  self- 
sufficiency.  These  indeed  are  j)oints  on  which  they 
set  precedents  followed  in  later  times.  For  the 
18th  cent.  Deists,  familiarized  through  a classical 
education  with  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Stoics, 
drew  much  of  their  inspiration  from  this  source. 
On  the  other  hand.  Stoicism  contained  ideas  irre- 
concilable with  pure  Deism.  Its  Pantheism,  though 
far  from  being  consistently  developed  to  its  logical 
issues,  is  sufficient  to  differentiate  it  from  any 
system  in  which  God  is  assumed  to  be  personally 
distinct  from  the  world.  In  ethics,  its  rejection 
of  all  utilitarian  considerations  is  ojiposed  to  the 
charaeteristic  temper  of  Deism.  Thus,  though 
there  is  a genetic  relationship  between  Stoicism 
and  English  Deism,  the  oflspring  differed  in  some 
essential  features  from  the  parent. 

Its  marked  preference  for  the  Deistic  explanation 
of  the  universe  accounts  in  large  measure  alike  for 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  Muhammadanism. 
No  one  will  deny  that  the  effect  of  the  teaching  of 
Islam  is  to  produce  in  its  adherents  a very  real  and 
deep  reverence  for  God,  the  all-powerful  Creator 
and  Euler  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time  the 
oppressive  sense  of  a great  and  unbridged  gulf 
between  God  and  man  checks  and  thwarts  the 
natural  action  of  man’s  religious  instincts.  Great 
as  is  the  regularity  with  which  the  prescribed 
forms  of  devotion  are  observed,  the  worshipper 
adores  an  infinitely  distant  God.  The  specifically 
Christian  conception  of  freedom  of  access  to  the 
Divine  throne  is  conspicuously  absent.  When 
petitions  for  particular  benefits  are  offered  up, 
they  are  addressed  (at  any  rate  in  many  parts  of 
the  Muliammadan  world)  to  inferior  powers 
rather  than  to  God.  This  degradation  of  prayer 
is  remarkable  evidence  of  the  obstacle  which  Deism 
opposes  to  the  exercise  of  man’s  highest  spiritual 
function,  communion  witli  his  Maker. 

After  all,  the  classical  example  of  the  Deistic 
tendency  is  to  be  found  in  the  18th  cent.  Deists ; 
and  herein  lies  the  justification  for  attaching  to 
the  same  word  an  historical  and  an  abstract  sense. 
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In  the  writings  of  Toland,  Collins,  Tindal,  and 
other  historical  Deists  is  contained  the  exposi- 
tion of  precisely  those  ideas  which  combine  to 
make  up  Deism  in  the  abstract.  Not,  indeed, 
that  in  any  single  one  of  these  writers  is  Deism 
logically  rounded  olf  and  cleared  from  all  incon- 
sistencies. Men  seldom  press  their  principles  to 
the  uttermost ; nor  were  the  Deists,  with  their  lack 
of  philosophical  acumen,  likely  to  be  exceptions  to 
the  rule.  Side  by  side  with  arguments  which  in 
effect  exclude  God’s  direct  action  on  the  world,  they 
placed  statements  of  belief  which  the  most  exacting 
Theist  would  find  irreproachable.  Gradually  the 
logic  of  events  disclosed  the  true  implications  of 
their  principles,  with  the  result  that  Deism  was 
either  repudiated  in  favour  of  a return  to  historic 
Christianity,  or  exchanged  for  avowed  infidelity. 
See,  further,  art.  Theism. 
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DELHI. — The  name  applied  specially  to  the 
modern  city  of  Shahjahanabad  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Jumna  (lat.  28”  38'  58"  N. ; long.  77°  16'  30"  E. ), 
and  generally  to  a collection  of  ruined  cities, 
covering  an  area  of  about  45  sq.  miles,  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Classifying  these  cities  from  N.  to 
S.,  we  have  (1)  Firozabad  of  Firoz  Shah  Tughlaq 
(c.  A.D.  1360),  adjoining  modern  Delhi  on  the 
south ; (2)  Indrapat  or  Indraprastha,  associated 
with  the  earliest  legends  of  the  Aryan  occupation 
of  the  Jumna  valley,  the  foundation  of  which  by 
Yudhisthira  and  his  brothers,  the  live  Pfindavas, 
is  recorded  in  the  Mahabharata ; the  site  u as 
reoccupied  by  Humayun  and  Sher  Shah  (c.  1540) ; 
(3)  Siri,  fortified  by  Ala-ud-din  (c.  1.300) ; (4) 
Jahanpanah,  the  space  between  old  Delhi  and 
Siri,  which  was  gradually  occupied  and  ulti- 
mately connected  Avith  the  cities  N.  and  S.  of 
it  (c.  1330) ; (5)  Old  Delhi,  or  the  Fort  of  Rae 
Pithora,  the  original  Delhi  of  the  Pathiin  invaders 
in  the  12th  century  ; (6)  Tughlaqabad,  built  by 
Muhammad  bin  Tughlaq  (c.  1320).  Modern  Delhi, 
or  Shahjahanabad,  named  after  the  Emperor 
Shahjahan  (1628-58),  may  be  said  to  date  from 
about  1650,  the  famous  jialace  being  first  erected 
(1638-48),  and  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  new 
city.  The  cities  thus  enumerated  contain  a vast 
variety  of  architectural  remains,  some  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  beauty.  Here  it  is  possible 
to  name  only  a few  of  those  most  closely  connected 
with  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  successive  occu- 
pants of  this  historic  site. 

In  the  first  place,  Delhi  contains  tivo  of  the 
famous  inscribed  pillars  of  the  Emperor  A^oka 
(q.v.),  erected  about  250  D.C.  The  inscriptions 
contain  the  code  of  moral  .and  religious  precepts 
promulgated  by  this  great  ruler.  These  pillars, 
one  of  which  stands  on  the  historic  ridge,  the 
other  in  the  ruined  city  of  Firozabad,  were  re- 
moved to  Delhi  in  A.D.  13.56  by  b'iroz  Sb.ili  Tughlaq, 
the  former  from  Meerut  in  the  United  Provinces, 


the  other  from  Topra  in  the  Umballa  district  >»f 
the  Panjab.  The  pillar  on  the  ridge  Avas  much 
injured  by  an  explosion  earlj’  in  the  18th  cent.  ; 
that  at  Firozabad  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preser- 
vation, and  is  the  most  interesting  of  ^ the 
A.soka  pillars,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  only  one  on 
which  the  invaluable  Seventh  Edict  is  inscribed. 
Another  interesting  Hindu  relic  is  the  iron  pillar 
Avhich  stands  near  the  Kutab  Minar  in  Old  Delhi. 
It  was  erected  by  a certain  Raja  Chandra,  and 
may  be  dated  approximately  A.D.  400.  It  is  a 
marvellous  example  of  the  skill  attained  by  the 
Hindu  metallurgists  of  the  time.  Close  by,  the 
mosque  of  Qutb-ud-din  AA’as  rebuilt  out  of  the 
materials  of  one  or  more  Jain  temples.  One 
cloister,  with  roAVS  of  finely  carved  pillars,  remains 
in  good  preservation.  The  innermo.-t  court  of  this 
mosque,  Avith  its  corridors  and  Avest  end,  Avas  built 
in  A.D.  1191,  and  the  screen  of  arches,  the  glory  of 
the  building,  Avas  erected  six  years  later.  The 
splendid  toAver,  the  Qutb  or  Kutab  IMinar,  named 
after  its  founder,  AA’as  completed  by  Sbams-ud-din 
Altamsh  (1211-36),  Avho  also  extended  the  great 
mosque.  Much  controversy  has  arisen  regardhig 
the  purpose  for  Avhich  this  toAA-er  Avas  erected. 
P'ergusson  (p.  506)  denies  that  it  has  any  con- 
nexion Avith  the  great  mosque  at  the  south-east 
corner  of  Avhich  it  stands.  According  to  him, 

‘ it  was  not  designed  as  a place  from  which  the  mueddin  should 
call  the  prayers,  though  its  loiver  gallery  may  have  been 
used  for  that  purpose  also,  but  as  a tower  of  victory, — a Jaya 
Stambha,  in  fact, — an  emblem  of  conquest,  which  the  Hindus 
could  only  too  easily  understand  and  appreciate.’  This  view' 
appears  to  be  mistaken. 

Cunningham  {ArchcBoloqicctl  I^cpoi-ts,  iv.  p.  ix) 
shoAvs  that  it  is  distinctly  called  .a  mnzrtnah,  or 
mua??in’s  tower,  by  the  Syrian  geographer  Abulfida 
(A.D.  1273-1345),  and  he  cites  several  examples  of 
early  mosques  Avhich  haA’e  but  one  mitiur  each, 
'riie  inscriptions  also  prove  that  this  Avas  the  pur- 
pose of  its  erection. 

'riie  lovely  Alai  Dartvaza,  or  gate  of  Ala,  Avas 
built  by  Ahi-ud-din  Khilji  (1295-1315).  Close  by 
is  the  beautiful  tomb  of  Shams-ud-din. 

‘Though  small,’  writes  Fergusson,  ‘it  is  one  of  the  richest 
examples  of  Hindu  art  applied  to  Mahomedan  puri'oscs  that 
Old  Delhi  affords,  and  is  extremely  beautiful,  though  the 
builders  still  display  a certain  inaptness  in  fitting  the  details  to 
their  new  purposes.  ...  In  addition  to  the  beauty  of  its  details, 
it  is  interesting  as  being  the  oldest  tomb  known  to  e.xist  in 
India.  He  [Shams-ud-ilin]  died  A.i>.  1236.’ 

Among  the  other  interesting  and  beautiful 
mosques,  of  Avhich  Delhi  possesses  such  a large 
number,  the  folloAvinu-  may  be  mentioned  : the 
Kala  or  Kalah  Masjid,  built  in  Firozabad  about 
A.D.  1380,  is  interesting  as  an  exam]de  of  the  early 
so-called  Pathan  style.  'I’he  fa(,’ade  of  the  mosque 
of  Sher  Shah  in  the  I’urana  Qila  is,  says  Fanshawe 
(p.  228),  ‘ quite  the  most  striking  bit  of  coloured 
decoration  at  Delhi,  and  has  been  satisfactorily 
restored.  . . . The  interior  is  extremely  line,  the 
pattern  in  the  pendentives  beloAV  the  dome  being 
very  ellectiA’e.’  ‘The  Jami'  Masjid,  or  cathedral 
mosque  of  Shahjahan,  built  in  1648-50,  is,’  says 
Fergusson  (p.  600),  ‘not  unlike,  in  jdan,  the  Moti 
Masjid  of  Agra  {q.v.),  though  built  on  a much 
larger  scale,  and  adorned  Avith  tivo  noble  minarets, 
Avhich  are  Avanting  in  the  Agra  example ; Avhile, 
from  the  someAvliat  capricious  admixlure  of  red 
sandstone  Avith  Avhite  marble,  it  is  far  from  possess- 
ing the  same  elegance  and  purity  of  effect.  It  is, 
hoAA'e\'er,  one  of  the  feAV  mosques,  either  in  India  or 
elsewhere,  that  are  designed  to  produce  a idoasing 
effect  externally.’  This  great  mosque,  built  close 
to  the  palace,  secfus  (o  have  rendered  it  unnecessary 
to  erect  a private  court  chapel  Avitbin  its  Avails. 
When  a Moti  Masjid  Avas  added  by  Auraugztb,  the 
building  AA’as  small,  and,  though  ))rettA’,  (luite  un- 
Avorthy  of  the  place,  and  illustrates  (ho  rapid 
decadence  of  Muhammadan  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture after  the  time  of  Shahjahan. 
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Delhi  is  equally  rich  in  the  number  and  variety 
of  its  sepulchres.  Humayun,  the  second  Mughal 
Emperor,  lies  in  a stately  toml).  ‘ In  mere  beauty,’ 
says  Fanshawe  (p.  230),  ‘it  cannot,  of  course,  com- 
pare with  the  Taj  at  Agra,  but  tliere  is  an  efl'ect 
of  strength  about  it  which  becomes  the  last  resting- 
place  of  a Moghul  warrior  whose  life  was  marked 
by  many  struggles  and  vicissitudes ; and  most 
people  will  probably  prefer  its  greater  simplicity 
to  either  the  son’s  [Akbar’s]  tomb  at  Sikandra, 
near  Agra,  or  the  grandson’s  [Jahangir’s]  tomb  at 
Sliadara,  near  Lahore.’  The  dargdh,  or  shrine,  of 
Shaikh  Nizam-ud-din  Auliya  and  the  other  Chishti 
shrines  at  Ajmir,  the  Kutab  and  Pakpattan,  are 
the  places  most  revered  in  all  India  by  Muham- 
madans. His  story  is  fully  given  by  Fanshawe 
(p.  236),  who  believes  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
the  popular  legend  which  attributes  the  origin 
of  Thuggee  to  him.  He  died  at  Delhi  in  a.d. 
1324,  and  the  buildings — the  gate  of  which  bears 
the  date  1378 — are  mostly  due  to  the  Emperor 
Firoz  Shah  Tughlaq.  Round  the  resting-place  of 
the  saint  are  many  beautiful  and  interesting  monu- 
ments. That  of  Jahanara  Regain,  the  faithful 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Shahjahan,  bears  the 
touching  epitaiih : ‘ Let  green  grass  only  conceal 
my  grave ; grass  is  the  best  covering  of  the  grave 
of  the  meek.’  Close  by  is  the  tomb  of  the  un- 
fortunate Emperor  Muhammad  Shah,  who  died  in 
1748,  in  whose  time  Delhi  was  captured  and 
sacked  by  the  ruthless  Persian,  Nadir  Shah.  If 
not  a triumph  of  design,  its  beautiful  pierced 
marble  screens  are  admirable.  Near  these  are  the 
earlier  tombs  of  the  poet  Amir  Khusru,  who  died 
in  1324,  and  of  the  historian  Khondamir — the 
latter  not  being  now  identifiable. 

Liteeaturb.— -For  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Delhi,  see 
H.  C.  Fanshawe,  Delhi,  Past  and  Present,  London,  1902  ; 
J.  Fergusson,  History  of  Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture, 
ed.  J.  Burgess,  London,  1910,  p.  50011. ; A.  Cunningham,  Arch- 
CEologieal  Survey  Reports,  vol.  ii.  p.  132  ff . ; W.  H.  Sleeman, 
Rambles  and  Recollections,  ed.  V.  A.  Smith,  London,  1893,  ii. 
139  £E.;  R.  Heber,  Narrative  of  a Journey  through  the  Upper 
Provinces  of  India,  London,  1828,  ch.  xix. ; Carr  Stephen, 
The  Archaeology  and  Monumental  Remains  of  Delhi,  1876 ; 
A.  Karcourt,  New  Guide  to  Delhi,  1873. 

W.  Crooke. 

DELIBERATION. — Deliberation  is  a complex 
mental  state,  preceding,  and  issuing  in,  choice  or 
decision.  It  is  a fundamental  characteristic  of 
personal  consciousness,  due  to  the  fact  that  a mind 
furnished  with  experience  is  generally  confronted 
with  alternative  possibilities.  There  is  in  the  child 
a long  and  interesting  genetic  period  before  full- 
blown deliberation  is  born.  This  early  dawning 
stage,  before  self-consciousness  has  arrived,  and 
while  the  processes  of  decision  are  below  the  idea- 
tional level,  has  been  called  ‘ deliberative  sugges- 
tion.’ While  life  is  still  on  the  organic  and 
impulsive  level,  co-ordinate  sense-stimuli  confront 
one  another,  and  there  is  a corresponding  conflict 
of  motor-reactions. 

Baldwin,  in  his  Mental  Development  (p.  127),  gives  a good 
example  of  this  primitive  type  of  deliberation.  A child  of  eight 
months,  under  his  observation,  formed  the  habit  of  scratching 
the  face  of  its  mother  or  nurse  with  its  finger-nails,  until,  as  a 
result,  the  close  proximity  of  any  face  was  a sufficient  sugges- 
tion for  it  to  give  a violent  scratch.  To  break  the  habit,  the 
child’s  father  slapped  its  fingers  each  time  it  scratched,  and 
after  a few  experiences  the  habitual  reaction  was  checked. 
When  a face  approached  the  child,  it  would  grow  solemn  and 
([uiet,  and  gaze  at  the  face,  hardly  moving  a muscle ; then, 
after  a trying  period  of  balance,  it  would  either  suddenly 
scratch  or  turn  away  to  something  which  its  father  provided  as 
a counter-attraction. 

Out  of  this  organic  and  neural  stage  the  higher, 
full-grown  type  of  deliberation  evolves.  These 
instinctive  and  imjml.sive  motor  processes,  with 
their  corrc.sponding  emotional  tones,  are  gTadually 
registered  in  consciousness  and  furnish  the  basic 
memory-material  for  real  deliberation.  The  alter- 
natives now  in  conflict  are  more  or  less  clearly 
envisaged,  and  in  turn  occupy  the  centre  of  the 


mental  stage,  until  one  alternative  dominates 
attention  and  is  selected,  though  throughout  life 
conscious  deliberation  is  only  rarely  necessary. 
Organized,  i.e.  habitual,  reactions  determine  a very 
large  part  of  our  choices,  and,  though  we  often 
delay  action  because  of  inhibitory  tendencies,  such 
delay  is  not  necessarily  deliberation.  Much  of  our 
deliberation,  again,  does  not  rise  to  a clear  cogni- 
tion of  alternative  ends.  Blurred  images,  fitful 
feelings,  disconnected  words,  or  a system  of  mental 
‘ labels,’  often  stand  for  the  act  of  deliberation, 
and  we  oscillate  from  one  alternative  to  the  other 
without  a clear  forecast  of  the  grounds  at  issue,  or 
the  ends  in  view.  Moreover,  we  are  often  relieved 
of  the  necessity  to  deliberate  by  the  dynamic  char- 
acter of  ideas.  Many  of  the  acts  of  a normal 
person  are  ideo-motor,  that  is  to  say,  the  idea  itself 
is  propulsive  enough  to  sweep  directly  and  un- 
hindered into  action.  All  ideas  would  thus  produce 
action  (1)  if  they  were  sufficiently  propulsive,  and 
(2)  if  they  did  not  meet  conflicting  situations  in 
the  mind.  It  is  this  complex  conflict  of  ideas,  of 
reasons,  of  motives,  of  practical  means,  that  forces 
deliberation  upon  us. 

The  inhibitory  situation  which  blocks  impulsive 
tendencies  or  ideo-motor  action,  and  which  involves 
indecision  and  deliberation,  may  be,  and  often  is, 
the  marginal,  or  fringe,  consciousness  that  forms 
the  background  to  the  idea  in  full  focus.  We 
cannot  tell  why  we  do  not  act  upon  the  idea  which 
points  us  towards  any  end.  We  feel  an  indescrib- 
able restraint  that  checks  our  impulses  and  holds 
us  from  action.  As  W.  James  puts  it ; 

‘No  matter  bow  sharp  the  foreground-reasons  may  be,  or 
how  imminentb'  close  to  bursting  through  the  dam  and  carry- 
ing the  motor  consequences  their  own  way,  the  backgroimd, 
however  dimly  felt,  is  always  there ; and  its  presence  . . . 
serves  as  an  effective  check  upon  the  irrevocable  discharge’ 
{Princ.  of  Psychology,  ii.  529). 

The  period  of  hesitation,  balance,  or  deliberation 
may  be  indefinitely  prolonged ; but  usually,  by 
processes  which  are  largely  sub-conscious,  the 
‘ reasons  ’ for  one  alternative  over  the  other,  or  for 
one  possibility  over  the  others,  come  into  clearer 
focus,  stay  fixed  in  attention,  and  plainly  dominate ; 
and  the  mind  settles  into  a decision. 

The  moral  significance  of  this  inward  balance, 
this  weighing  of  alternatives,  is  ob\'ious.  All 
higher  ethical  behaviour  has  its  rise  here.  The 
2ierson  who  deliberates  is  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of 
the  solicitation  of  instinct,  imjiulse,  or  a sudden 
thought ; for  all  these  motor  tendencies  are  now 
forced  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  well -organized  inhibi- 
tions. Each  idea  must  dominate,  if  it  is  to  dominate 
at  all,  by  finding  its  place  in  the  complex  whole  of 
a formed  consciousness  by  adjusting  itself  to  the 
ground-swell  of  a fashioned  character. 

A genuine  moral  decision,  a self-determined 
action,  is  arrived  at  only  when  the  permanent  core 
of  the  self  has  found  expression  ; and  that  is 
ordinarily  reached  through  serious  reflexion  and 
exhausting  inner  struggle,  which  is  deliberation  in 
its  deepest  significance. 

Literature.  — J.  M.  Baldwin,  Mental  Development,  New 
York,  1895,  also  Feeling  and  Will,  do.  1895 ; H.  Hoifding, 
Outlines  of  Psychology,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1892 ; G.  Spiller,  The 
Mind  of  Man,  do.  1902 ; A.  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  do. 
1859  (31880);  Sully,  Human  Mind,  do.  1892;  W.  James, 
Principles  of  Psychology , New  York,  2 vols,,  1891  (^1905),  also 
Psychology  (a  briefer  course),  do.  1892. 

Rufus  M.  Jones. 

DELICT.— Considerable  difficulty  exists  in  re- 
gard to  the  definition  of  the  term  ‘ delict  ’ in  Roman 
law  and  in  systems  of  modern  law  founded  on  the 
Roman.  The  difficulties  are  not  so  great,  however, 
as  those  which  attach  to  the  definition  of  ‘ tort,’ 
the  term  which,  on  the  whole,  corresponds  to  it  in 
English  law.  English  lawyers  have  failed  to  pro- 
duce a perfectly  satisfactory  definition  of  the  latter 
term,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  really  reiiresents, 
as  Markby  {Elements  of  Law,  ii.  347)  says,  a false 
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classification.  Usage,  due  to  historical  accident 
and  variety  of  jurisdiction,  has  excluded  from  tlie 
English  term  cases  which  in  princifjle  fall  under  it. 
The  definition  of  ‘ delict’  in  General  Jurisprudence 
ought  to  give  the  essential  principle  underlying  the 
teMnicalities  of  particular  legal  systems. 

Moyle  (Justiniani  Institutiones,  lib.  iv.  pit.  1, 
note)  says  : ‘ A delict  is  usually  defined  as  a viola- 
tion of  a jus  in  rem  which  generates  an  obliga- 
tion remissible  by  the  private  individual  who  is 
wronged.’  He  finds  fault  with  this  definition,  as 
admitting  cases  where  the  party  injured  is  only 
entitled  to  recover  damages.  According  to  Moyle 
(ib. ),  true  delicts  possess  three  peculiarities  : they 
give  rise  to  independent  obligations  ; they  always 
involve  dolus  or  culpa  ; and  the  remedies  oy  which 
they  are  redressed  are  penal.  Sohm  (Institutes,  Eng. 
tr.“,  1901,  p.  432),  on  the  other  hand,  includes  such 
non-penal  actions  under  actions  arising  from  delicts. 

The  above  definition  seeks  to  distinguish  ‘ delict,’ 
a.s  generating  an  obligation  remissible  by  the  jnivate 
individual,  from  ‘ crime.’  This  is  to  adopt  Austin’s 
distinction  between  civil  and  criminal  injuries  ; for 
he  holds  that  the  distinction  consists  in  a mere  dif- 
ference of  procedure,  viz.  whether  the  offence  is  p\ir- 
sued  at  the  discretion  of  the  in  j ured  party  or  at  that 
of  the  State  (Lectures  on  Ju,risprudence^,  p.  405). 
Blackstone  (iv.  5),  followed  by  Holland  (Elements 
of  Jurisprudence^'^,  p.  320),  regards  the  distinction 
as  turning  on  whether  tlie  wrong  is  one  against 
individuals  as  individuals,  or  affects  the  whole 
community  as  a community.  Again,  some  have 
regarded  the  very  circumstance  whether  mere  re- 
dress is  given  for  loss  suffered,  or  whether,  on  the 
other  hand,  a penalty  is  inflicted  for  wrong  done, 
as  the  distinguishing  feature  between  civil  and 
criminal  injuries.  If  the  latter  line  of  distinction 
be  adopted,  what  Moyle  considers  an  essential  of 
all  delicts  would  become  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  crimes  as  contrasted  with  delicts. 

In  English  law,  wrongs  to  property  to  which  no 
ethical  censure  attaches  are  included  among  ‘ torts.’ 
Pollock  (Law  ofTorts^,  p.  18),  in  order  to  maintain 
intact  the  features  of  dolus  (‘wrongful  intention  ’) 
or  culpa  (‘negligence’),  and  consequent  penal  culjja- 
bility,  as  essential  ingredients  in  those  torts  that 
are  delicts,  regards  the  torts  from  which  these 
features  are  absent  as  obligations  arising,  not  ea: 
delicto,  but  qiiasi  ex  delicto.  This  leads  to  the 
distinction  between  delicts  and  ^Masi-delicts.  By 
some  there  is  said  to  be  no  distinction  in  principle, 
delicts  being  those  wrongs  which  were  made  action- 
able by  the  old  civil  law  of  Koine,  g'Masi- del  lets 
those  which  were  made  actionable  by  the  legislation 
of  the  prajtor.  If,  however,  we  take  the  instances 
given  in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian, — a judge  who, 
corruptly  or  through  ignorance  of  law,  has  made  a 
suit  his  own,  and  an  innkeeper  who  is  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  property  of  his  guests, — we  see  a 
distinction  perfectly  analogous  to  that  between 
contracts  and  oMast-contracts.  As  in  some  cases 
the  law  establishes  a tie  or  obligation  between 
the  parties,  the  same  as  would  have  existed  had 
there  been  a contract  between  them,  so,  in  other 
cases,  it  establishes  an  obligation  similar  to  that 
which  would  have  arisen,  had  a delict  been  com- 
mitted. The  point  of  difference  between  a contract 
and  a gimsi-contract  is  that  one  is  formed  volun- 
tarily by  tlie  person  bound,  the  otlier  is  formed 
involuntarily.  In  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  a 
delict,  there  is  voluntary  action — action  from  which 
it  is  possible  to  abstain  ; in  the  case  of  a quasi- 
delict,  the  obligation  arises  from  an  act  or  position 
in  regard  to  which  the  person  bound  has  had  no 
option.  The  judge  must  decide  the  suit.  The 
innkeeper  is  bound  by  the  act  of  the  thief.  There 
may  or  may  not  be  dolus  or  culpa.  It  is  true  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  corruptly  decided  suit,  a voli- 
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tional  element  is  present.  The  involuntary  ele- 
ment arises  from  the  law  which  forces  on  the  judge 
the  position  of  having  to  decide  the  suit.  Yet  this 
very  case  shows  that  dolus  or  culpa  may  be  present 
in  quasi-deWetB.  If  this  is  the  true  point  of  dis- 
tinction between  delict  and  quasi-AttVict,  it  justifies 
the  profound  comment  of  Austin  (styled  by  Pollock 
[op.  cit.  f).  18]  ‘ perverse  and  unintelligent  criti- 
cism ’),  which  implies  that  there  is  no  essential 
distinction  from  the  point  of  view  of  legal  classi- 
fication between  ^uasi-contract  and  ^ao^i-delict 
(Austin,  op.  cit.  p.  914).  Theonlj’  possible  distinc- 
tion must  be  that  stated  by  Austin  : that,  in  the 
one,  the  obligation  arLses  from  services  rendered  ; 
in  the  other,  from  wrong  done  or  services  omitted. 

Literatore. — Institutes  of  Justinian,  Sandars’or  Moyle’sed.; 
J.  Austin,  Lectures  on  Jurisprudence^,  London,  ; T.  E. 
Holland,  Elements  of  Jurisprudence'^^,  Oxford,  1 ' ; W. 

Markby,  Eleinents  of  Law^,  do.  1885;  F.  Pollock.  Lav  of 
Torts^,  London,  1907  ; A.  Underhill,  Law  of  T>>rf  : .1.  . 

George  J.  Stokes. 
DELOS. — See  Amphictyony. 

DELPHI.— See  Ampuictyony,  Oracles  (Gr.). 

DELUGE. — I.  Meaning  of  the  term.-  The 
word  ‘Deluge’  (Lat.  diluviurn,  Pr.  dJ'ige,  ‘a 
great  flood  ’)  has  been  very  generally  used  to  denote 
the  Bible  Plood  (Heb.  '7125)  recorded  in  Gn  6-9*^ 
It  is  commonly  understood  to  inij)ly  that  the 
Noaehian  Plood,  as  the  narrative  naturally  sug- 
gests, covered  the  surface  of  the  whole  world,  ami 
that  all  men  and  all  terrestrial  animals  perished, 
excepting  those  providentially  saved  in  the  Ark 
(see  esj).  6’-  721-^3  gns). 

II.  Supposed  confirmation  of  the  Bible  Deluge. 
— So  considered,  the  Deluge  formed,  it  was  once 
believed,  a very  imjiortaut  epoch  in  the  world's 
history. 

1.  Attention  was  called  to  the  marked  difference 
between  the  extinct  species  of  animals  which  lived 
before  the  Deluge,  and  whoso  fossil  remains  are 
found  in  various  geological  strata,  and  those  in 
existence  at  the  present  day  ; nor  does  it  seem 
always  to  have  been  realized  that  this  distinction 
is  in  itself  an  argument  against  the  literal  truth  of 
the  Bible  narrative,  according  to  which  all  species 
of  animals  should  have  survived,  or  God's  purpose 
must  have  failed. 

2.  A more  cogent  proof  of  the  general  truth  of 
the  Bible  story  seemed  to  lie  in  the  fact  that 
Deluge  stories,  or  stories  in  which  a great  Plood 
forms  a more  or  less  prominent  part,  are  remark- 
ably frequent  in  the  folklore  of  the  ancient  litera- 
ture of  peoples  scattered  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  world.  It  has  been  confidently  argued  that 
these  all  originated  in  the  great  universal  Deluge, 
of  which  they  were  more  or  less  obscure  traditions 
handed  down  from  their  ancestors — IShem,  Ham, 
and  Japheth.  Moreover,  special  stress  was  laid  on 
the  extraordinary  accuracy  with  which  the  memory 
of  certain  details  had  in  some  cases  been  pireserved 
(see  below,  IV.  A.  v.). 

III.  Reasons  for  not  accepting  a universal 
Deluge. — The  belief  in  a universal  Deluge  has 
long  been  abandoned  by  well-informed  writers. 

1.  It  was  found  impossible  thus  to  account 
satisfactorily  for  the  various  races  of  mankind  and 
their  distribution.  Ethnological  research  suggested 
the  existence  of  races  altogether  independent  of 
the  Bible  system,  who  survived  the  Plood  and 
were  themselves  descended  from  a pro-Adamite 
stock  (see  Antediluvians). 

2.  But  the  most  fatal  objections  are  those  that 
arise  from  a study  of  the  natural  sciences. 

(rt)  Oeoloy:y,  as  now  understood,  gives  a very  simple  and 
credible  account  of  tlie  history  of  the  world  by  natural  agencies — 
slirinkagc,  gradual  sinkings  and  uplioavals,  deposits  by  action  of 
aninuilinjlin  and  otherwise,  the  action  of  heat,  water,  and  ice, 
etc.,  in  wliich  a Dolugo  l\nds  no  place.  It  is,  in  fact,  absolutely' 
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impossible,  unless  we  may  postulate  a period  in  which  the  sur* 
face  of  the  earth  was  so  even  that  all  the  water  possible  at  any 
given  time  could  have  covered  it  as  one  vast  ocean.  But  even 
if  this  ever  were  so,  such  a Deluge  would  find  its  analogue,  not 
in  the  Bible  Flood,  but  in  the  ‘ deep  ’ {Uhdm)  of  Gn  12. 

(6)  The  study  of  comparative  Zoology  has  abundantly  proved 
that  there  is  no  definitely  marked  division  between  extinct 
species  of  animals  and  those  of  the  present  day  which  could  be 
accounted  for  by  such  a break  in  the  history  of  the  animal  world. 
In  fact,  the  extinct  species,  as,  e.g.^  the  trilobite,  ammonite,  and 
ichthyosaurus,  had  died  out  countless  ages  before  man  appeared 
on  the  earth,  and  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws  which  still 
prevail. 

(c)  The  same  also  is  true  of  plant  life  and  its  history.  And  in 
this  connexion  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Bible  story,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Akkadian  (see  below,  IV.  A.  vi.  (7m)),  says 
nothing  of  the  preservation  of  ve^tation,  the  greater  part  of 
which  must  have  perished  had  the  Flood  lasted  a year. 

3.  To  the  unscientific  mind,  however,  the  most 
striking  difficulties  are  those  whicli  arise  from  the 
obvious  improbabilities,  or  rather  impossibilities, 
of  the  story  of  Genesis  itself. 

Most  of  us  have  from  childhood,  through  the  influence  of 
pictures  and  toy-arks,  been  accustomed  to  imagine  Noah’s  Ark 
as  a great  vessel  with  a huge  raised  hold  in  the  middle.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Hebrew  riapi  or  in  the  Bible  narrative  to 
suggest  anything  of  the  kind.  Tlie  Ark  was  rather  a huge  box 
with  a closed  door  and  dark  windows,  which  had  to  be  opened 
for  its  inmates  to  look  out.  There  were  no  sails  or  oars,  no 
sailors  to  navigate  this  strange  structure  or  tell  Noah  what  he 
wished  to  know.  The  box,  nevertheless,  floated  safely  across 
what  one  would  naturally  have  supposed  a stormy  sea  (see  Gn  711, 
and  of.  Akkadian  story  [V.  A.  i.]),  and  that  for  presumably  some 
hundreds  of  miles  to  the  mountains  of  Armenia  (Ararat).  Large 
as  this  box  was,  it  was  infinitely  too  small  to  contain  sevens  of 
ail  clean  animals,  and  pairs  of  unclean  animals,  as  we  now  know 
them.  But  this  is  what  the  story  requires,  unless  we  are  to 
suppose — a thing  highly  improbable  in  itself,  and  opposed  to 
geological  records — that  there  has  been  a very  large  evolution 
of  species  since  that,  geologically  speaking,  recent  period.  These 
animals,  thus  huddled  up  together,  are  tended  and  preserved  for 
apparently  a whole  year  with  necessarily  huge  supplies  of  food 
of  various  kinds — animal  and  vegetable.  In  a word,  lour  men 
and  lour  women  were  able  to  do,  under  such  conditions,  without, 
it  would  seem,  the  slightest  difficulty,  what  taxes  the  utmost 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  zoologists  with  such  space  and  under  such 
conditions  as  are  possible  in  our  Zoological  Gardens.  Imagine, 
for  example,  the  hippopotamus  or  the  seal  a whole  year  without 
water,  or  the  polar  bear  cooped  up  for  a single  year  in  the  vitiated 
atmosphere  of  a ‘ room  ’ in  the  Ark ! But  even  these  difficulties 
are  hardly  so  bewildering  to  the  imagination  as  those  connected 
with  collecting  the  animals  and  getting  them  into  the  Ark.  If 
we  attempt  to  realize  the  journeys  necessary  to  the  Tropics  and 
the  Arctic  regions,  to  islands  and  continents,  to  marshes  and 
mountains  and  seas,  the  difficulty  of  capturing  all  these  animals 
alive,  bringing  them  back  and  getting  them  into  the  Ark,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible,  except 
by  a series  of  miracles,  of  which  the  story  in  the  Bible  gives  no 
hint.  The  whole  is  narrated  in  a simple  childlike  way  by  those 
who  evidently  did  not  see  the  difficulties,  and  obviously  could 
not  have  seen  them  then  as  we  see  them  now. 

4.  A further  ground  for  not  accepting  as  literally 
true  the  Bible  Deluge  story  will  be  found  by  com- 
paring it  with  parallel  stories  of  similar  origin 
which  will  presently  be  discussed.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  observe  here  that  diverging  accounts 
of  any  supposed  event  tend  of  themselves  to  cast 
.suspicion  on  any  one  of  them,  unless  that  is 
obviously  the  source  of  the  rest,  which  certainly 
cannot  be  proved  of  the  Bible  story. 

5.  To  these  difficulties  may  be  added,  in  con- 
clusion, the  general  difficulties  in  accepting  as 
historically  and  literally  true  the  early  chapters 
of  Genesis,  of  which  the  Deluge  story  forms  a 
part.  One  who  on  scientific  grounds  rejects  the 
literal  truth  of  Gn  1,  or  on  mythological  grounds 
that  of  Gn  2.  3,  would  very  naturally  feel  some 
hesitation  in  accepting  the  Deluge  story,  even  if  it 
presented  no  serious  difficulties  of  its  own. 

IV.  Explanations  of  Deluge  stories  discussed. — 
But,  if  such  a Deluge  as  that  described  in  the  Bible 
is  impossible,  at  least  without  a series  of  improbable 
miracles,  how  else  explain  the  prevalence  of  that 
belief  among  so  many  and  so  far-separated  peoples  ? 
An  attenijit  to  answer  this  question  will  form  the 
chief  subject  of  this  article.  It  involves  a com- 
plicated inquiry.  The  Deluge,  or  Flood,  stories  in 
question  vary  so  greatly  tliat  a really  adequate 
discussion  would  carry  us  beyond  our  necessary 
limits.  The  reader  will  grasp  the  full  force  of  the 


arguments  given  only  if  he  studies  for  himself  the 
stories  as  given  by  Andree  and  in  other  sources 
here  referred  to.  The  course  now  jiroposcd  is  first 
to  give  the  answers  whicli  have  already  been 
suggested,  with  such  illustrations  and  comments 
as  may  help  the  student  towards  a satisfactory 
solution,  and  then  to  discuss  sejiarately  some  of 
the  more  important  stories  or  groups  of  stories  on 
mainly  ethnological  or  geographical  lines. 

Speaking  generally,  then,  the  following  five 
explanations  have  been  given  of  the  prevalence  of 
Dmuge,  or  Flood,  stories  among  different  races  of 
mankind  : that  they  are  (A)  traditions  of  the  Bible 
Deluge ; (B)  traditions  of  independent,  generally 
local,  floods  of  greater  or  less  extent ; (C)  pseudo- 
scientific explanations  of  natural  phenomena  or 
the  like;  (D)  parts  of  cosmological  systems;  (E) 
Nature  myths.  In  point  of  fact,  comparatively  few 
writers  have  adopted  any  one  of  these  theories 
exclusively.  Cheyne,  for  example,  in  his  article 
‘Deluge,’  in  EBr^,  made  a marked  distinction 
between  a Deluge  proper — a supposed  submersion 
of  the  whole  world — and  partial  floods,  which  may 
have  given  rise  to  Deluge  stories.  Certainly  few, 
whatever  general  theory  of  Deluge  stories  they 
may  hold,  would  fail  to  recognize  that  the  Chinese 
story,  at  any  rate,  is  based  on  the  tradition  of  a 
local  flood. 

A.  The  traditional  origin  of  Deluge  stories. — Is 
the  belief  that  the  many  and  various  Deluge  stories 
of  difl'erent  parts  of  the  world  had  their  common 
origin  in  the  Flood  described  in  the  Bible,  borne 
out  by  the  stories  themselves  in  detail  and  by 
what  we  may  reasonably  infer  as  to  their  liistory  ? 

i.  Andree  lays  special  stress  on  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  jiarts  of  the  world  where  no  Deluge 
story  has  yet  been  discovered,  such  as  Egypt  and 
Japan.  There  are  others,  such  as  Africa,  where 
they  are  very  rare.  It  is  therefore,  so  far  as  our 
present  knowledge  goes,  an  exaggeration  to  say, 
with  some  witers,  that  the  tradition  of  a Deluge 
of  some  sort  is  practically  rmiversal,  or  even,  as 
Lenormant  maintained  [Orig.  i.  489),  among  all 
except  black  races.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
frankly  be  recognized  that  Flood  stories  are  very 
numerous,  and  that  they  are  found  among  nations 
scattered  far  and  Avide  over  the  world. 

ii.  Exceptions  must  be  made  of  a large  number 
of  stories  Avhich  have  evidently  a local  origin. 

iii.  Account  must  he  taken  of  the  influence  of 
missionaries  in  unconsciously,  or  CA'en  consciously, 
changing  and  developing  folklore,  and  of  the 
difficulty  which  the  savage  mind  has  in  dis- 
tinguishing clearly  between  old  and  new,  and  its 
frequent  tendency  to  paint  the  old  in  new  colours. 
It  was  the  avowed  policy  of  many  missionaries  to 
make  Bible  stories  more  acceptable  by  combining 
them  with  ideas  with  which  their  converts  were 
already  familiar.  Moreover,  the  missionary, 
through  whom  the  Deluge  stories  were  in  many 
cases  originally  communicated,  was  a prejudiced 
witness.  He  had  a very  natural  wish  to  find  con- 
firmation of  an  event  which  he  believed  to  be 
undeniably  true,  and  which  it  seemed  impiety  to 
deny.  No  Avonder  if,  Avitliout  the  least  Avish  to 
deceive,  he  encouraged  his  heathen  convert  to  give 
him  the  kind  of  information  he  desired,  and,  in 
reporting  it,  unconsciously  assimilated  it  still  more 
to  the  familiar  Bible  story.  Andree  (p.  Ill)  has 
given  an  interesting  example  of  the  Avay  in  which 
natives  Avere  sometimes  asked  leading  questions. 

iv.  That  many  of  the  Deluge  stories  current 
among  uncivilized  tribes  were  actually  coloured  by 
Christian  influence  becomes  evident  on  examina- 
tion of  the  stories  themselves.  For  it  Avill  be 
found  that — • 

(a)  Those  Biblical  details  on  Avliieh  so  much 
stress  is  sometimes  laid  are  often  attached  to  a 
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story  entirely  unlike  the  Bible  Deluge  narrative, 
both  in  character  and  in  purpose. 

Thus  the  sendinj^  out  of  the  raven  and  the  dove  by  the  old 
man  who  had  found  refuge  from  the  Deluge  in  a boat  on  one  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  (D6n6  Indians)  is  altogether  meaningless, 
and  yet,  according  to  Petitot,  it  is  almost  exactly  similar  to  the 
Bible  incident,  excei>t  that  a fir-branch  is  substituted  for  the 
there  unknown  olive-branch.  A still  more  interesting  variation 
is  found  in  a story  as  told  by  the  South-American  Macusi  tribe, 
in  which  a rat  sent  out  to  investigate  matters  came  back  with  an 
ear  of  maize  in  its  mouth.  Here  the  Biblical  motive  is  combined 
with  the  common  feature  among  Indian  Deluge  stories  of  sending 
out  animals  to  procure  land  (see  below,  IV.  U.  (a)). 

(b)  The  Deluge  stories  wliich  thus  resemble  the 
Bible  narrative  in  some  of  its  details  often  betray 
their  Biblical  colouring  by  mixing  up  other  familiar 
Bible  stories,  sucli  as  tlie  creation  of  woman  and 
the  Tower  of  Babel. 

When  we  read  in  the  story  of  the  Macusi  just  referred  to  that, 
when  the  Good  Spirit  created  the  first  man,  the  latter  fell  into  a 
deep  sleep,  and  on  waking  up  found  a woman  standing  by  his 
side,  we  are  not  surpnsed  to  hear  the  incident  of  the  rat  and  the 
ear  of  maize.  In  a story  of  the  Papagos,  in  Arizona,  it  is  the 
hero  of  the  Deluge,  Montezuma,  who,  disregarding  the  warning 
of  the  Great  Spirit,  builds  a house  that  should  reach  to  heaven, 
which  is  destroyed  before  its  com])Ietion  by  lightning  from 
heaven.  In  the  story  of  the  Washo,  a Californian  tribe,  the 
slaves  are  compelled  by  their  masters  to  build  a temple  as  a place 
of  refuge  from  any  future  Flood.  When  a great  earthquake 
with  a terrible  rain  of  fire  occurs,  and  the  temple  sinks  up  to  its 
dome  in  the  Tahoe  Lake,  the  masters  clamber  in  vain  on  to  its 
top,  from  whence  they  are  hurled  by  the  angry  god.  Andree 
remarks  here  that  the  building  of  the  temple  is  evidently  a 
modern  feature  alien  to  the  customs  of  the  tribe,  and  certainly  a 
domed  temple  is  not  a very  ancient  feature.  That  the  purpose 
of  the  temple  is  not  worship,  but  escape  from  the  Flood,  would 
seem  to  suggest  an  early  adaptation  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  story. 
It  would  thus  be  a parallel  to  the  story  of  the  neighbouring 
Papagos,  and  to  that  of  the  Mandans  (see  IV.  A.  vi.  (e)). 

(c)  Speaking  generally,  what  have  the  appear- 
ance of  traits  due  to  Christian  influence  are  found 
most  frequently  in  those  countries  where  Christian 
influence  has  been  longest  at  work,  especially  on 
the  American  continent. 

V.  The  argument  from  Biblical  details  in  Flood 
stories  is  in  any  case  hazardous,  as  it  proves  too 
much.  We  And  details  not  given  in  the  Bible 
narrative  also  repeating  themselves  in  a most 
remarkable  way  in  the  legends  of  localities  far 
removed  from  each  other. 

(1)  The  boat  or  raft  of  safety  is  frequently  described  as 
moored  by  a rope.  A new  element  is  sometimes  introduced  by 
some  of  the  ropes  not  being  long  enough  and  the  occupants  of 
the  boats  being  drowned  (Finns  [Lenonnant,  Origines,  i.  465]). 
In  one  form  of  a legend  of  the  Pelew  Islanders,  such  was  the 
fate  even  of  the  one  surviving  old  woman,  until  the  oldest  of  the 
gods  in  pity  revived  her.  (2)  Again,  theGreekstory  of  Deukalion 
and  Pyrrha  and  the  stones  has  an  exact  analogy  in  the  story  of 
the  Maipuri,  in  which  the  coco-nuts  thrown  by  the  man  over  his 
head  become  men,  those  thrown  by  the  woman,  women.  In  the 
legend  of  other  tribes  on  the  Orinoco,  as  also  of  the  Macusi, 
stones  were  thrown  by  the  surviving  man.  In  a Lithuanian 
story  a rainbow  was  sent  to  the  old  couple  lo  comfort  them,  and 
to  advise  them,  if  they  would  have  offspring,  to  leap  over  ‘the 
bones  of  the  earth.*  (3)  The  miraculous  growth  of  the  lish,  a 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  Indian  legend  (see  V.  D.  i.),  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  cuttle-fish  of  the  Thlinkits,  which  grow  so 
largo  as  to  fill  the  whole  house. 

It  is  by  no  nieans  easy  to  say  how  far  features  of  this  kind  are 
actually  borrowed  from  other  stories,  and  how  far  they  are  the 
result  of  imagination  and  reason  acting  in  similar  fashion  on 
different  peoples.  There  is  certainly  no  dilficulty  in  supposing 
that  the  tying  of  the  boat  was  introduced  as  the  most  natural 
thing  for  the  survivors  to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enig- 
niatical  phrase  ‘ bones  of  the  earth  ’ combined  with  the  consola- 
tion of  the  rainbow  (Lithuanians),  and  a similar  combination  of 
the  stones  story  with  the  rat  and  the  maizo-ear  (Macusi,  see 
above,  IV.  A.  iv.  (a)),  suggest  that  both  elements  in  either  case 
were  due  originally  to  the  influence  of  Christian  teachers.  Wo 
can  readily  understand  liow  well-educated  missionaries  niiglit, 
in  drawing  attention  to  the  prevalence  of  Deluge  stories,  have 
instanced  that  of  Deukalion,  and  how  such  a picturesque  incident 
might  have  found  its  way  into  a popular  folk-tale. 

vi.  The  extraordinary  variety  in  every  detail  in 
the  ditt'erent  Deluge  stories  makes  it  improbable 
that  all  originated  from  one  traditional  story,  as 
will  best  bo  realized  by  taking  what  might  be 
regarded  as  the  normal  type  and  pointing  out  some 
of  the  variations  wliicli  we  find.  Tims  : («)  some 
god  or  gods,  angry  witli  tlie  Antediluvians  (b) 
usually  on  some  spccilic  ground,  (c)  determine  to 
send  a Deluge,  but  (d)  give  warning  of  it  to  some 


one  or  more  beings,  {e)  The  latter,  u.suallv  follow- 
ing Divine  directions,  construct  some  kind  of  Diat 
or  box,  or  .adopt  .some  other  means  of  t-eape. 
(/)  fn  thi.‘-.  Aructure  they  preserve  al-o  the  m ■ c-.- 
saries  of  life,  including  domes-tic  animal.'-,  more 
rarely  jiairs  of  animals  generally.  ((/)  Shortly 
after,  (A)  by  rain  or  other  means,  (i)  comes  a 
Deluge,  ij)  When  tlie  Deluge  subsides,  (k)  tliey 
land  on  some  mountain  or  island,  and  (Ij  sometimes 
offer  a sacrifice,  {m,)  Future  descendants  of  men 
(and  sometimes  of  animals  also)  are  reproduced, 
often  in  a miraculous  way.  (n)  The  survivors  (or 
the  chief  of  them)  are  translated  to  heaven. 

This  imaginary  norm,  from  which,  or  from 
sometliing  like  it,  all  tlie  stories  might  naturally 
be  supposed  to  have  come,  is  obtained  hy  putting 
together  the  features  which  are  most  frequently 
found.  No  story,  in  fact,  gives  them  all.  Even 
the  Bible  story  has  no  transbition  of  Noah  ij>ut  see 
Antediluvians).  The  Greek  legend"  have  no 
post-diluvian  sacrifice,  and  the  Indian  story  in  its 
earliest  forms  gives  no  reason  .at  all  for  tie-  Deluge. 
But,  ajiart  from  such  omissions,  we  find  \ ;;i  iations, 
under  eaclt  head,  of  almost  every  conceivable  kind. 

(а)  The  Deluge,  tliough  almost  always  the  work 
of  some  god,  is  occa.sioiially,  among  the  Noitli 
American  Indians,  ascribed  to  a malignant  being, 
as  the  Black  Serpent  (Algonquins),  an  eagle  (Pimasj, 
or  a raven  (Hare  Indians). 

(б)  (1)  Tlie  Deluge  is  a punishment  for  sin,  not 

only  in  the  Bible,  but  among  the  I’elew  and  Fiji 
ami  Society  Islanders,  tlie  Algmnquins,  and  some 
others.  (2)  More  frequently  it  results  from  the 
resentment  of  a god  for  some  act  of  violence  or 
personal  injury,  such  as,  rather  frequently,  tlie 
refusal  of  lio.spitality  (Greek  Deukalion  story)  <>r 
the  slaying  of  a favourite.  Tims,  according  to  a 
Greek  b’lood  story  preserved  by  Nonnus,  it  was 
sent  to  juit  out  a conflagration  caused  by  Zeus  for 
the  murder  of  Dionysos  by  tlie  Tiiaiis  (L’sener, 
j).  42).  In  a story  of  the  i'iji  Islanders  it  is  the 
anger  of  the  god  for  the  slaughter  of  his  favourite 
bird.  The  Dayaks  of  Borneo  attribute  a great 
Flood  to  the  destruction  and  cooking  of  a boa 
constrictor.  With  the  Hare  Indians  (N.  .Vmeriea) 
it  is  the  raven  who  brings  about  the  Deluge  to 
punish  the  Wise  IMan  for  having  thrown  liiin  into 
the  lire,  though,  curiously  enough,  the  raven 
escapes  with  him  on  the  raft.  Even  more  original 
is  the  cause  of  the  Deluge  as  reported  from  the 
Leeward  Islands.  A lishermaii  who  had  been 
fishing  in  sacred  waters  caught  the  hair  of  the 
sea-god  as  the  latter  wius  having  a nap^  (Ellis, 
Polijnesian  licscnrches,  ii.  5S).  (3)  In  the  Transyl- 

vanian Gipsy  story  it  is  the  punislinient  for  the 
disobedience  of  a woman  in  eating  a forbidden  lish 
— a motive  which  may  have  originated  from  the 
Bible  story  of  the  Fal^.  In  both  these  last  stories 
the  Deluge  appears  singularly  unreasonable,  lu 
the  batter  the  woman  herself,  who  is  alone  re- 
sponsible for  the  crime,  is  slain  by  the  first  flash 
of  lightning:  in  the  former,  more  unfairly  still, 
the  iisherman,  his  wife,  ami,  according  to  some 
versions  of  the  story,  a few  friends,  are  alone 
.allowed  to  escape. 

(c)  The  warning  of  the  Deluge  is  generally  made 
by  revelation,  sometimes  directly  (Genesis),  some- 
times hy  anotlier  god  than  the  author  of  the  Deluge 
(Akkadian),  often  tlirough  the  medium  of  some 
animal,  as  the  lish,  which  a later  form  of  the 
story  regards  as  an  incarnation  of  Visnu  (Indian), 
by  a wounded  dog  (Cberokees),  or  by  tbimas  to  a 
shepherd  (Fern).  Tlie  last  two  eases  seem  to  have 
arisen  out  of  the  observed  faculty  liiat  some 
domestic  animals  have  of  foretelling  rain.  The 
motive  of  the  liidiau  story  seems  eonneeted  with 
an  aiieieiit  mytliologieal  eoiiceptioii,  which  attached 
a peculiar  sanctity  to  the  lish.  lu  a story  of  the 
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Pimas  a warning  is  given  three  times  in  vain  by  an 
eagle  (himself  the  cause  of  the  Flood)  to  a prophet 
(Bancroft,  NB  iii.  78). 

(cl)  Those  who  are  permitted  to  escape  vary  very 
largely.  Frequently  it  is  one  person  only,  as  the 
old  man  in  the  Gipsy  story  referred  to  above,  the 
god’s  son  Szeuka  (Pimas,  see  Bancroft,  iii.  78),  one 
woman  (Borneo),  or  frequently  a man  and  his 
wife  (Darjiling,  Himalayas),  a brother  and  si.ster 
(Kolarians,  East  India),  or  two  pairs  (Andamanese). 
Less  frequently  a few  friends  or  relatives  are  also 
saved,  as  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  Leeward  Islands 
stories,  where,  however,  accounts  differ.  Rarely 
we  find  a considerable  number,  including  slaves 
(Akkadian).  In  a highly  original  story  of  Kabadi, 
in  New  Guinea,  all  the  men  escape  by  getting  up 
into  the  peak  of  a mountain  and  waiting  till  the 
Deluge  has  subsided.  In  other  stories  they  are  all 
destroyed,  and  the  Deluge  is  followed  by  a new 
creation  (Kashmir).  Especially  was  this  the  case 
where  the  purpose  of  the  Deluge  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  monsters  (see  Antediluvians).  In  some 
American  Indian  stories  it  is  an  animal  only  that 
survives,  such  as  the  coyote  (Wappo,  etc.,  Cali- 
fornia) ; in  a legend  of  the  neighbouring  Papagos, 
it  is  the  coyote  and  the  demi-god  Montezuma,  while 
the  Thlinkits  make  the  raven  and  his  mother  the 
sole  survivors. 

(e)  While  by  far  the  most  usual  means  of  escape 
is  by  one  or  more  boats  or  rafts,  there  are  a few 
legends  outside  the  Bible  story  in  which  a larger  or 
smaller  box  or  ark  serves  the  purpose,  as  with  the 
Banarof  Cambodia  and  in  some  forms  of  the  Greek 
Deukalion  legend.  Possibly  this  is  the  origin  of 
the  so-called  ‘ Big  Canoe,’  a sort  of  sacred  tub, 
which  forms  the  centre  of  extremely  curious  cere- 
monies among  the  N.  American  Mandans,  which 
are  certainly  connected  with  some  old  Deluge 
story  (see  G.  Gatlin,  0-Kee-pa,  London,  1866). 
Very  frequently  the  refugees  escape  to  a mountain, 
either  by  means  of  a boat  or  directly,  and  some 
very  curious  and  graphic  accounts  are  given  of  the 
straits  to  which  the  survivors  were  reduced,  as  the 
water  came  higher  and  higher. 

Thus  in  a legend  of  the  Ojibwag,  Manabozho,  when  the  waters 
have  reached  the  mountain  peak,  gets  up  into  the  topmost  branch 
of  a fir-tree,  where  the  waters  gradually  rise  to  his  mouth,  in 
which  position  he  has  to  wait  five  days  before  he  discovers  a 
means  of  safety.  In  another  story  the  survivors  escape  from 
the  mountain  peak  in  a coco-nut  sheli  thrown  down  casually  by 
a god  as  he  was  feasting  (Lithuanians) ; and  in  yet  another  it  is 
by  a canoe  which  the  survivor  makes  out  of  a piece  of  the  sky 
(Sac  and  Fox  Indians).  In  not  a few  stories  the  survivors  escape 
by  simpiy  ciimbing  up  into  a fruit-tree  (Karens  in  Burma,  Tupi 
in  Brazil,  Acawaios  in  British  Guiana),  or,  more  curiously  still, 
by  sheltering  under  a tree  (Mundari  of  East  India).  In  some 
Peruvian  stories  the  mountain  of  refuge  itself  floats  on  the 
Deluge  like  a boat.  Caves  are,  singularly  enough,  the  place  of 
refuge  in  a legend  of  the  Mexican  Cholula  and  of  the  Arawaks 
of  British  Guiana,  and  the  hole  of  a monster  land-crab  serves  the 
purpose  in  the  story  of  the  Uraus,  a tribe  of  the  Kolarian 
Indians.  From  a translation  of  a very  remarkable  bark  picto- 
graph  of  a tribe  of  the  Algonquins,  it  would  appear  that  the 
place  of  refuge  was  a turtle’s  back,  which  became  identified  with 
an  island.  But  quaintest  of  all  is  the  story  of  the  Crees,  in 
which  the  one  surviving  prl  saves  herself  by  catching  hold  of 
the  foot  of  an  eagle,  which  carries  her  to  the  top  of  a lofty 
mountain.  In  the  Thiinkit  story  the  raven  and  his  mother 
escape  in  the  skins  of  cranes ; in  that  of  the  Papagos  the  coyote 
saves  himself  in  a bamboo  sealed  with  resin. 

(/)  !8peaking  generally,  food  for  the  future  is 
provided  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  the  sur- 
vivors taking  it  with  tliem,  as  in  the  Bible  story, 
or  by  its  being  produced  in  some  marvellous  way 
afterwards.  Tlie  preservation  of  animals,  apart 
from  tlieir  use  for  food  and  sacrifice,  is  very  rare, 
not  being  found  even  in  the  Akkadian  version,  and 
is  probably  derived  from  the  Bible  story.  Food  is 
miraculously  brought  to  the  surviving  brothers  by 
two  primeval  parrots  in  a Peruvian  story  (cf.  Elijah 
and  the  ravens) ; in  another  the  survivors  feed  on 
hsh,  which  they  warm  under  their  arm-pits  (Tolowa 
in  California). 


(g)  The  Deluge  in  many  stories  comes  without 
warning,  as,  it  would  appear,  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  crime,  e.g.  the  cooking  of  the  fish  and 
the  serpent  respectively  in  the  Gipsy  and  Dayak 
stories  already  referred  to.  More  frequently  it  is 
after  a short  interval  of  a day  or  so,  not  foretold 
beforehand.  The  7th  day  of  the  Bible  (Gn  7^- 
and  probably  of  the  Akkadian  story  also,  has  its 
arallel  in  a late  version  of  the  Indian  story  (see 
elow,  V.  D.  i.  (3)). 

(A)  The  physical  causes  to  which  the  Deluge  is 
assigned  in  different  legends  are  numerous.  N atur- 
ally  enough  it  is  generally  rain,  often  with  thunder 
and  lightning.  In  a Sac  and  Fox  Indian  story  the 
rain  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  drops  as  large  as  a 
wigwam.  Less  frequently  it  is  the  incursion  of  a 
wave  (Washo,  California),  or  the  pouring  in  of  the 
water  of  the  sea  on  to  the  land  (Makah  Indians  of 
Cape  Flattery).  Sometimes  it  is  the  sudden  melt- 
ing of  the  winter  snow,  as  when  a mouse  gnawed 
through  the  bag  containing  the  heat  and  let  it 
out  (Chippewas).  Sometimes  the  cause  ascribed  is 
very  fantastic.  A man  accidentally  lets  fall  and 
breaks  the  jar  containing  the  water  of  the  ocean 
which  he  had  picked  up  out  of  curiosity  (Haiti), 
and  it  is  the  same  motive,  with  the  same  fatal 
consequences,  that  tempts  the  ape  to  remove  the 
mat  which  covered  the  waters  in  a hollow  tree 
through  which  they  communicated  with  the  ocean 
(Acawaios). 

(i)  In  a Finnish  story  the  Deluge  is  of  hot  water. 
According  to  a legend  of  the  Quiche  Indians,  a 
deluge  of  resin  followed  one  of  water,  and  in  some 
cases  fire  rnay  be  said  to  take  the  place  of  water, 
the  conflagration  story  being  in  many  respects 
analogous  to  the  more  usual  deluge  of  water  (Yura- 
car6s  of  Bolivia,  Mundari  of  East  India ; cf.  artt. 
Ages  of  the  World). 

In  extent  the  Deluge  varies  from  an  obviously 
local  flood  to  a universal  deluge.  Very  frequently 
everything  is  covered  except  a few  lofty  ranges  such 
as  the  Rocky  Mountains  (D6n6  Indians).  In  one 
Australian  legend  the  low  island  of  refuge  alone 
remained  uncovered,  when  the  lofty  mountain  on 
the  mainland,  on  which  the  people  had  taken 
refuge,  was  submerged,  this  idea  probably  arising 
from  a not  uncommon  notion  that  islands  float. 

(j)  The  duration  of  the  Deluge  is  very  seldom 
given,  and,  as  the  two  Bible  narratives  difl’er  both 
from  one  another  and  from  the  Akkadian  (see 
below,  V.  A.  i.),flittle  importance  need  be  attached 
to  the  fact  that  40  days,  in  agreement  with  the 
Bible  (J),  is  the  duration  of  the  Deluge  according 
to  some  of  tlie  legends  of  the  Polynesian  Islands 
(see  Max  Miiller  in  Preface  to  Gill’s  Myths).  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  in  all  these  centuries  a single 
isolated  detail  should  have  been  accurately  pre- 
served which  had  become  obliterated  in  what  were, 
ex  hypothesi,  comparatively  early  recollections  of 
the  fact. 

(k)  See  under  (e). 

(l)  This  is  an  uncommon  feature  almost  confined 
to  the  Semitic  legends  and  some  forms  of  the 
Deukalion  story.  In  the  most  important  Indian 
story  the  Deluge  leads  up  to  a very  complicated 
and  scarcely  intelligible  religious  ceremony ; but 
this  belongs  rather  to  the  next  head. 

(m)  The  most  striking  example  of  this  is  the 
story  of  Deukalion  and  Pyrrha ; but,  as  already 
pointed  out  (IV.  A.  v.  (2)),  it  has  its  analogies  and 
possibly  its  derivatives  in  a Lithuanian  and  in 
certain  S.  American  Indian  stories.  A more  re- 
markable proceeding  is  that  of  the  surviving 
coyote,  who,  according  to  the  Waiqio  Indians, 
planted  feathers  wherever  the  wigwams  used  to 
stand  and  they  grew  into  men  and  women.  A 
similar  story  is  told  by  Bancroft  (iii.  87)  of  some 
Californian  tribes  who  relate  that  men  were  created 
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W the  coyote  and  a feather  which  became  an  eagle. 
The  D6n6  Indians  sometimes  asserted  that  the 
gods  changed  animals  into  men,  hut  it  is  not  ex- 
plained where  the  animals  came  from.  In  a story 
of  tlie  Pimas  Szeuka,  the  surviving  son  of  a god, 
having  slain  the  eagle  which  had  caused  the  Deluge, 
restored  to  life  those  whom  it  had  killed  (Bancroft, 
iii.  78).  The  Indian  post-diluvian  rite  was  a com- 
plicated sacrificial  ceremony  by  which  Manu  was 
apparently  directed  to  produce  both  men  and 
animals  by  an  offering  of  clarified  butter.  But  it 
is  impossible  here  to  distinguish  primitive  legend 
from  later  ritual  and  mystic  accretions. 

Where  there  is  a single  survivor,  or  only  sur- 
vivors of  one  sex,  the  re-peopling  of  the  earth  is 
frequently  effected  by  union  with  some  god  or 
animal. 

We  have  an  example  of  the  former  in  a story  of  the  Pelew 
Islanders.  In  the  story  of  the  Crees  the  surviving  maiden 
forms  an  alliance  with  the  great  eagle,  through  whom  she  has 
effected  her  escape.  In  a Peruvian  story  one  of  the  surviving 
brothers  seizes  the  parrot  who  has  brought  him  food  and  she 
becomes  his  wife.  In  the  Akkadian  story  the  preservation  of 
seed  is  almost  a unique  feature.  The  necessity  of  re-planting 
the  earth,  or  at  any  rate  of  re-stocking  it  with  cereals  and 
vegetables,  does  not  generally  seem  to  have  suggested  itself. 

(w)  The  apotheosis  of  the  chief  survivor.s  is  an 
important  feature  of  the  Babylonian  story.  There 
may  possibly  be  a trace  of  it  also  in  Gn  6“  (P  ; cf. 
Gn  5'^* ; see  Antediluvians). 

If,  then,  the  argument  from  the  many  existing 
Deluge  stories  were  pressed,  the  most  that  it  could 
with  any  reason  be  supposed  to  prove  would  be 
a purely  colourless  tradition  of  a Deluge  or  great 
Flood  of  some  sort ; but  any  such  argument  would 
have  to  be  largely  discounted,  if  not  altogether 
neutralized,  by  facts  to  be  considered  under  the 
next  head. 

B.  Local  inundations.  — That  this  supposition 
will  account  for  a very  large  number  of  Flood 
stories  is  obvious. 

i.  The  Chinese  Deluge  story  is  merely  an  early 
tradition,  though  highly  coloured,  of  such  an  in- 
undation as  has  frequently  taken  place  in  the 
valley  of  the  Hwang  Ho  (see  V.  E.  ii.,  iii.). 

ii.  Such  stories  are  especially  frequent  in  volcanic 
districts  subject  to  earthquakes  and  seismic  waves, 
as  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  Peninsula  (Bering 
Strait),  Cape  Flattery  (Washington),  or  the  Tahoe 
Lake  in  California.  In  a legend  connected  with 
the  last-named  place  the  inundation  is  expressly 
ascribed  to  a monster  wave  which  burst  over  the  land. 
In  the  story  of  Cape  Flattery,  the  prairie  which  was 
flooded  was  certainly  once  submarine,  and  has  an 
alluvial  deposit  of  about  a foot,  as  Swan  argues, 
who  gave  the  story  in  Smithsonian  Contributions 
to  Knowledge,  vol.  xvi.  (quoted  by  Eells  in  Amer. 
Antiquarian,  i.  70-72).  In  northern  districts  the 
Deluge  is  sometimes  assigned  to  the  melting  of  the 
snow  {e.g.  Chippewas),  and  very  probably  origin- 
ated in  a reminiscence  of  an  exceptional  inundation 
from  such  a cause.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Deluge  stories  of  island  peoples.  The  experience  of 
high  tides  occasioned  by  storms  would  naturally 
make  an  impression  upon  the  active  imagination 
of  a savage  race,  and  occasion,  or  at  any  rate  give 
a certain  colour  to,  stories  of  this  kind.  Sucli  tides 
are  the  common  nightmare  of  a child  living  by  the 
sea ; and  the  normal  savage  is  like  a clever  child 
only  half  awake.  A more  potent  cause  might  be 
found  in  the  submergence  or  appearance  of  islands 
through  volcanic  action. 

iii.  That  so  many  Deluge  stories  obviously  origin- 
ated in  purely  local  events  niixkes  it  highly  prob- 
able that  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  many 
others,  where  the  local  cause  has  been  obscured  as 
a tradition,  has  then  become  a legend,  and  has 
finally  passed  into  a myth,  the  tendency  of  the 
imagination  being  towards  making  the  story  more 
and  more  wonderful.  Thus,  what  was  originally 


a local  flood  may  become  a universal  Deluge,  the 
surviving  ancestors  being  a few  single  individuals 
out  of  the  human  race.  What  was  quite  natural 
is  ascribed  to  the  direct,  and  often  quite  miraculous, 
action  of  Divine  Beings.  How  far  any  iiarticular 
story  can  be  thus  explained  must  be  considered  on 
its  own  merits. 

C.  Explanations  of  wxtural  phenomena. — How 
far  did  Deluge  and  Flood  stories  arise  as  a hyiio- 
thetical  explanation  of  observed  facts  or  racial 
conditions  ? 

(a)  They  often  appear  as  a pseudo-scientific  ex- 
planation of  natural  phenomena.  The  savage  mind 
would  naturally  ask.  How  came  the  sea  and  land, 
mountains  and  valleys,  and  lakes  and  islands  to  be 
where  they  are  and  what  they  are  ? Whence 
differences  of  colour,  language,  and  character? 
How  came  the  fossils  which  are  found  upon  the 
hills  ? To  these  questions  they  found  an  answer  in 
the  hypothesis  of  a great  Deluge  which  left  the  fish 
turned  into  stone  on  the  land  (Eskimo  [see  Hall, 
Life  with  the  Esquimaux,  London,  1864,  ii.  318], 
Leeward  Islanders,  Samoan  Islanders) ; or  formed 
a large  lake  (such  as  the  Tahoe  in  California,  or 
Dilolo  Lake  on  the  southern  border  of  the  Congo 
State) ; or  caused  men  to  seek  refuge  in  di.stant 
lands,  ;to  divide  and  learn  different  languages 
(Twanas  [Washington],  Makali  Indians  of  Cajie 
Flattery,  Thlinkits,  Bella-Coolas) ; or  left  the  red 
colouring  on  the  Indians’  skin  (Crees).  Sometimes 
the  Deluge  plays  quite  a subordinate  part  in  a 
story  which  itself  serves  a dill'erent  purpose. 

A Deluge  story  of  the  Pelew  Islanders  is  connected  with  a 
picturesque  account  of  the  origin  of  the  red  stripe  on  the  head 
of  the  bird  called  the  tariit  {Rallus  pecloralis).  A Persian 
Deluge  myth,  among  other  motives,  explains  the  saltness  of  the 
sea.  In  an  interesting  myth  connected  with  Mangaia  (Cook 
Islands),  the  general  purpose  of  which  is  to  explain  the  origin  of 
the  coco-nut,  the  Flood  is  merely  required  to  bring  up  the  eel, 
out  of  whom  the  coco-nut  grew,  to  the  door  of  the  maiden  Ina’s 
hut,  wliose  pious  duty  it  was  to  slay  liini.  In  fact,  there  is 
another  version  of  the  same  myth  in  whic  h there  is  no  Flood  at 
all  (Gill,  Myths,  v.  77-81).  Gill,'who  was  for  22  years  a missionary 
in  the  Hervey  Group,  had  specially  favourable  opportunities 
of  collecting  stories  uninfluenced  by  Christian  teacliing,  as  he 
obtained  them  direct  from  Tereavai,  the  last  priest  of  the  god 
Tiaio,  who  took  the  double  form  of  a shark  and  an  eel.  Inci- 
dentally also  the  Flood  story  given  above  accounts  for  the 
passage  by  which  the  water  drains  into  the  sea.  In  another 
legend,  told  by  Gill,  the  chief  object  of  the  Flood  was  to  put 
out  the  furnace  in  which  Miru,  the  hag  of  the  nether  world,  had 
designed  to  cook  Ngaru.  The  Flood  puts  out  the  furnace 
and  permits  Ngaru  to  effect  his  escape. 

It  is  very  probable  that  to  the  same  intelligent 
curiosity  we  must  refer  those  many  stories  which 
seem  to  lead  up  to  the  origin  of  land,  or  at  least  of 
islands. 

There  is  an  old  Indian  legend  according  to  which  Vispu  in  his 
avatdra  as  a boar  brings  up  land  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
(Muir,  Original  Sansk'rit  Texts,  vol.  i.-  [Loud.  1873),  chs.  i.  and 
vii.).  With  this  we  may  compare  the  legend.that  Kangi  pulled 
up  the  island  of  Mangaia  out  of  the  nether  world.  But  there 
are  several  apparently  analogous  stories  among  the  American 
Indians  connected  with  a Deluge  which  occurs  as  an  event,  not 
as  a primordial  condition.  In  such  stories  some  animal,  a duck 
or  beaver  or  fish,  more  often  a musk-rat,  dives  down  for  earth 
and  brings  it  up  between  its  feet  or  in  its  mouth  (Sac  and 
Fox  Indians,  Chippewas,  Ojibwas).  Some  have  compared  the 
curious  sequel  to  the  sending  out  of  birds  by  Xisuthros  in 
the  later  Babylonian  story.  But  there  the  clay  on  the  feet  of 
the  birds  is  a proof  of  the  re-appearance  of  ground,  on  which, 
though  still  wet,  the  birds  could  walk,  and  it  is  a far  less  poeti- 
cal variant  of  the  dove  and  the  olive  branch.  It  is  very  unlikely 
that,  as  Andree  thinks,  the  sending  out  of  animals  in  the 
American  Indian  stories  has  any  connexion  with  that  Bible 
incident.  More  probably  it  is  an  ancient  myth  accounting  for 
the  origin  of  land  among  an  originally  seafaring  people,  which 
has  become  mixed  up  with  later  inundation  traditions  of  a more 
local  character. 

{b)  It  seems  probable  that  in  some  cases,  among 
island  and  coast-land  jieoples,  the  Deluge  story 
originated  in  the  tradition  of  the  early  migration 
of  (be  people.  In  such  cases  the  ocean  is  itself  the 
Deluge,  and  the  island  or  coast-land  the  home  to 
which  they  escaped.  In  some  such  way  the  Binnas 
account  for  their  settlement  in  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula. How  easily  traditions  of  such  a kind  could 
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pass  into  myths  may  be  seen  in  many  of  these 
Deluge  stories,  in  which  comparatively  recent 
events  have  become  interwoven  with  them. 

Thus  a Deluge  myth  of  Western  Australia  is  connected  with 
a quarrel  between  ‘ black  ’ and  ‘ white ' races,  and  can  have 
orig-inated  or  taken  its  present  shape  only  after  the  first 
English  settlements  in  the  country.  In  a Deluge  myth  of  the 
Papagos,  the  Great  Spirit,  unable  otherwise  to  tame  Mon- 
tezuma’s rebellious  temper,  sent  an  insect  into  the  unknown 
land  of  the  East  to  fetch  the  Spaniards,  who  destroyed  Monte- 
zuma, and  people  no  longer  worshipped  him  as  god.  Here 
Montezuma,  an  Aztec  ruler,  who  was  actually  killed  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1520,  has  become  the  demi-god  hero  of  an  ancient 
Flood  myth. 

D.  Deluge  stories  explained  as  part  of  a definite 
cosmological  system.- — This  has  been  incidentally 
touched  upon  under  the  last  head.  Some  of  the 
Deluge  myths  might  certainly  be  so  explained, 
e.g.  that  of  Visnu  in  his  avatdra  as  a boar  bringing 
up  land  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  But  in 
such  stories  the  ocean  is  not  so  much  a Deluge  as 
the  primeval  Deep  (cf.  Di.iti,  Gn  1®).  As  a rule, 
however,  such  conceptions  are  hardly  of  a kind  to 
account  for  the  general  prevalence  of  Deluge  stories. 
Moreover,  the  savage  mind,  at  any  rate,  was 
essentially  local  and  limited  in  its  range,  and  com- 

rised  within  its  view  very  little  beyond  the 

orizon  of  its  ordinary  experience. 

E.  Deluge  stories  explained  as  Nature  myths. — 
In  this  view  some  forms  of  the  Deluge  story, 
especially  those  of  Palestine,  Babylon,  Greece,  and 
India,  are  a mythical  representation  of  some  ordi- 
nary natural  phenomenon  of  constant  recurrence. 
Noah  in  his  Ark  is  generally  regarded  by  its  ex- 
ponents as  a sun  myth,  but  as  regards  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  story  there  is  a wide  divergence  of 
opinion. 

1. _  Cheyne,  for  example  (see  art.  ‘ Deluge,’  in  EBr9),  following 
Schirren  and  Gerland,  suggests  that  the  Deluge  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  sky  to  the  earth.  So  understood,  the  progress 
of  Noah  in  the  Ark,  like  that  of  Zeus  in  his  chariot,  is  a mythical 
interpretation  of  the  course  of  the  sun.  But  this  would"  imply 
an  incredible  twist  of  the  primitive  imagination, 

2.  Usener,  on  the  other  hand,  who  has  written  on  the  subject 
at  very  great  length,  makes  the  whole  point  of  the  myth  lie  in 
the  landing  of  the  Deluge  hero,  which  represents  therising  sun. 
He  derives  his  argument  partly  from  philology,  but  chiefly  from 
comparative  mythology.  He  explains  Deukalion  as  * the  little 
Zeus  ’ — a suitable  name  for  the  newborn  sun,  and  he  compares  the 
many  stories,  such  as  those  of  Perseus  and  Oedipus,  in  which  a 
child  is  thrown  into  the  sea  in  a chest  or  otherwise,  and  whose 
landing  gives  rise  to  some  cult,  which  he  connects  sometimes, 
rather  curiously,  with  that  of  the  sun.  In  fact,  almost  every 
legend  which  has  for  its  theme  any  one  traversing  the  sea  in  a 
marvellous  manner,  from  Arion  on  his  dolphin  to  the  legend  of 
Lucian’s  corpse,  is  made  to  serve  his  purpose.  Usener  finds 
developments  of  the  same  idea  in  fairy  tales,  Christian  legends, 
and  many  myths  and  religious  customs^  coins,  etc.,  representing 
the  sun-god,  be  it  Dionysus  or  Saturn,  in  a ship.  Strangest  of 
all  are  the  illustrations  drawn  from  the  legend  of  St.  Christopher 
bearing  the  Infant  Christ,  and  even  an  ancient  picture  of 
Christ’s  baptism.  He  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
season  of  Baptism  was  called  Epiphaneia,  an  emblem  of  rising 
light,  and  even  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  water  is  de- 
picted as  stormy,  seeing  in  this  the  idea  that  the  water  was  con- 
ceived as  lifting  up  the  Christ.  Similarly  the  Deluge  might  be 
regarded  as  lifting  up  the  sun-god  in  the  Ark,  preparatory  to 
his  landing,  i.e.  rising.  Such  arguments  as  these  hardly  need 
serious  discussion. 

F.  General  conclusion. — Speaking  generally,  tbe 
comparative  study  of  Deluge  legends  tends  to  make 
it  more  and  more  evident  that,  while  a very  large 
proportion  of  them  certainly  arose  originally  out 
of  local  events,  these  have  always  been  highly 
coloured,  and  not  infrequently  quite  transformed, 
by  the  imagination,  wliich  among  more  uncivilized 
races  saw  all  Nature  teeming  with  conscious  life  in 
manifold  forms.  Either  in  conjunction  with  such 
traditions,  or  sometimes  independently  of  them, 
Deluge  stories  arose  out  of  an  inquisitive  creative 
imagination,  which  first  sought  to  explain  the 
natural  wonders  of  the  present  by  even  greater 
wonders  in  tlie  past,  and  by  a process  of  rejietition 
changed  the  guesses  of  an  earlier  into  the  traditions 
of  a later  age.  Like  all  folklore,  such  stories  have 
a living  interest  to  the  student  of  psychology,  but 
are  of  far  less  importance  in  the  comiiarative  study 


of  religion.  It  should  be  added  that,  though  the 
common  derivation  of  Deluge  stories  from  the  Bible 
Deluge  can  no  longer  be  maintained,  the  Bible 
story  and  those  related  to  it  have  had  in  various 
ways  a wide  and  important  influence  upon  a large 
number  of  them. 

V.  Groups  of  Deluge  stories. — A.  SEMITIC. — 
The  Semitic  Deluge  story  is  found  in  three  forms : 
(i.)  that  of  the  Akkadian  tablets,  (ii.)  the  Bible 
Deluge,  and  (iii. ) the  story  as  naiTated  by  later 
Babylonian  historians,  esp.  Berossus.  It  is  now 
generally  recognized  by  scholars  of  different  schools 
t^hat  (i.)  represents  the  most  ancient  form  of  the 
story,  of  which  (iii.)  is  merely  a variant,  while  (ii. ) 
is  a very  different  version  of  the  old  story  adapted 
to  an  altogether  different  conception.  The  grounds 
on  which  this  opinion  is  based  are:  (1)  the  belief 
that,  though  the  date  of  the  inscription  upon  the 
Akkadian  tablets  is  probably  about  660  B.C.,  it  is 
a copy  of  a poem  dating  from  at  least  2000  B.C.,  as 
is  confirmed  by  the  mutilated  fragment  of  another 
Babylonian  Deluge  story,  discovered  by  Scheil  at 
Abu  Habbah  (Sippara),  the  colophon  of  which 
points  to  a date  for  the  inscription  of  2250-2150 
B.C.  (see  Ball,  p.  43) ; (2)  that  the  tablets  belonged, 
roughly  speaking,  to  the  country  from  which  the 
Israelitish  people  migrated ; (3)  that  the  story 
itself,  in  both  its  Biblical  and  Akkadian  forms,  is 
connected  more  nearly  with  the  same  region  of  the 
world  than  with  Palestine  (note  the  mountains 
of  Nizir  [Akkadian],  Ararat  [Bible]) ; (4)  that  the 
Akkadian  story  is  based  on  the  religious  ideas  of 
that  country  and  the  worship  of  the  ancient  gods 
of  Babylonia,  while  that  of  Genesis  is  conceived 
in  the  spirit  of  the  high  morality  and  monotheism 
of  the  Jews. 

i.  The  Akkadian  Deluge  story.— The  Ak- 
kadian Deluge  story,  discovered  by  George  Smith 
in  1872  among  some  monuments  in  the  British 
Museum,  was  inscribed  on  the  eleventh  of  twelve 
tablets,  each  containing  one  canto  of  an  ancient 
epic  poem.  Each  tablet  is  connected  with  a sign 
of  the  zodiac,  and,  as  the  eleventh  is  that  corre- 
sponding to  Aquarius,  the  Deluge  story  is  particu- 
larly suitable. 

The  epic  relates  the  adventures  of  a certain 
Gilgames,  who  is  frequently  identified  by  scholars 
with  the  Nimrod  of  Genesis.  In  order  to  seek  a 
remedy  for  sickness,  he  pays  a visit  to  his  ancestor 
Sltnapisti  (Nuhnapishtim  [Ball])  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Euphrates,  and  Sltnapisti  gives  him  an 
account  of  the  Deluge  and’  of  his  own  translation, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : 

The  gods  in  Surippak,  even  then  an  old  city,  determine  to 
send  a Deluge.  Ea,  the  lord  of  wisdom,  reveals  their  purpose 
to  SitnapiSti,  and  bids  him  build  a ship  of  certain  dimensions, 
there  bring  the  seed  of  life,  and  launch  it.  SitnapiSti  carries 
out  these  instructions,  building  it  120  cubits  (?)  high,  of  six 
storeys,  and  divided  into  seven  parts,  pouring  over  it  several 
measures  of  ‘ pitch  ’ both  inside  and  out,  and  providing  it 
with  oara.  Having  celebrated  a great  sacrificial  feast  with 
oxen  and  sheep,  beer,  wine,  oil,  and  grapes,  he  brings  into 
the  Ark  stores  of  gold  and  silver,  beasts  of  the  field,  man- 
servants  and  maid-servants,  and  the  sons  of  his  people  (‘  aU 
the  craftsmen  ’ [Ball]).  Having  done  so,  Sitnapisti  is  bidden  to 
enter  and  shut  the  door,  and  to  await  the  Deluge  that  night. 
He  appoints  Buzur-sadi-rabi  (Smith  and  Sayce  [‘Buzur  bel,’ 
Haupt  and  Ball])  his  pilot,  and  waits  in  dread  for  the  storm, 
which  bursts  forth  next  morning.  The  description  of  the  storm 
and  the  consternation  of  the  gods  are  thus  graphically  and 
forcibly  described  (87-111) : 

‘ When  the  first  light  of  dawn  appeared. 

There  arose  from  the  fountain  of  heaven  a black  cloud ; 

Rimmon  in  the  heart  of  it  thunders,  and 

Nebo  and  Merodach  march  before ; 

The  Throne-bearers  march  o’er  mountain  and  plain. 

The  mighty  Dibbarra  (or  Girra)  wrenches  away  the  helm ; 

Ninib  goes  on  pouring  out  ruin. 

The  Anunnaki  (earth-spirits)  lifted  torches ; 

Witli  their  sheen  they  lighten  the  world. 

Rimmon’s  violence  reaoheth  to  heaven  ; 

Whatever  is  bright  he  turneth  to  darkness. 

One  day  the  Soutliern  blast  . . . 

Hard  it  blew,  and  . . . 
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Like  a battle-charge  upon  mankind  rush  [the  waters]. 

One  no  longer  sees  another ; 

No  more  are  men  discerned  in  (descried  from)  heaven. 

The  gods  were  dismayed  at  the  flood,  and 

Sought  refuge  in  ascending  to  highest  heaven  (tit.  the  heaven 
of  Ann) ; 

The  gods  cowered  like  dogs  ; on  the  battlements  [of  heaven] 
they  crouched. 

Ishtar  screams  like  a woman  in  travail, 

The  loud-voiced  Lady  of  the  gods  exclaims : 

“ Yon  generation  is  turned  again  to  clay  ! 

As  I in  the  assembly  of  the  gods  foretold  the  evil. 

A tempest  for  the  destruction  of  my  people  I forelold. 

But  I will  give  birth  to  my  people  [again],  though 

Like  fry  of  fishes  they  fill  the  sea.” 

The  gods,  because  of  the  Anunnaki  wept  with  her ; 

The  gods  were  downcast,  they  sate  a-weeping ; 

Closed  were  their  lips  ’ (Ball,  p.  38  f.). 

For  6 days  and  nights  the  storm  rages,  and  abates  on  the 
7th,  when  the  waters  begin  to  subside.  SitnapiSti  weeps  at  the 
sight  of  the  corpses ; he  opens  the  window,  however,  and  dis- 
covers distant  land.  Thither  the  ship  steers,  and  grounds 
on  Mt.  Nizir.  Here,  after  another  7 days’  interval,  ^itoapisti 
sends  forth  a dove,  which  finds  no  resting-place,  and  returns. 
He  then  sends  forth  a swallow,  which  finds  no  resting-place,  and 
returns  ; then  a raven,  which,  when  it  sees  that  the  waters  have 
subsided,  returns  not.  He  then  sends  forth  the  animals  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven,  builds  an  altar,  and  oilers  sacrifices  with 
libations  of  wine,  at  which  the  gods  collect  like  flies  (?),  while 
the  great  goddess  IStar  lights  up  the  mighty  bow('f).l  The 
account  goes  on  to  describe  how,  when  Bel  secs  the  ship,  he  is 
filled  with  anger,  and  commands  the  gods  that  no  one  shall 
come  forth  alive.  Ea  expostulates  with  him  for  having  caused 
a Deluge,  and  suggests  in  future  other  punishments,  such  as 
wild  beasts,  famine,  or  plague.  He  declares  that  he  did  not 
reveal  the  counsel  of  the  gods,  but  only  sent  a dream  to  Atra- 
basis.  His  pleas  are  so  successful  that  Bel  takes  Sitnapisti’s 
hands,  and  blesses  him  and  his  wife,  and  bids  them  be  as  gods, 
and  dwell  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  a large  number  of 
lacunm,  and  in  many  other  passages  the  language 
is  very  obscure ; but  the  above  may  be  taken  as 
fairly  representing  the  general  drift. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  text  as  we 
have  it  is  composite  (see  Sayce,  Higher  Crit.  and 
Mon.  ch.  iii. ).  The  Deluge  is  ascribed  first  to  the 
gods  of  Surippak  collectively,  then  to  the  sun-god 
(Samas),  and,  lastly,  exclusively  to  Bel.  The  hero 
of  the  Deluge  is  twice  called  Atrahasis  instead  of 
Sltnapisti.  Moreover,  a double  version  of  Ea’s 
warning  speech  is  given,  and,  lastly,  Bel’s  counsel 
to  stop  Sltnapisti,  etc.,  from  leaving  the  ship  is 
clearly  out  of  place  after  the  sacrifice  ]ust  recorded. 
However  precarious  it  may  be,  and  indeed  unneces- 
sary, to  attempt  an  exact  analysis  of  the  whole,  it 
is  of  some  importance  to  realize  that  the  Deluge 
story  was  a popular  one,  and  even  in  Babylon  was 
told  in  various  ways.  We  have  at  least  evidence 
of  one  story  in  which  Sltnapisti  is  presumably 
the  hero,  ending  in  the  sacrificial  thank-oliering, 
and  another  in  which,  after  a quarrel  among  the 
gods,  the  hero  Atrahasis  is  translated.  In  addition 
to  the  Akkadian  Epic  here  given,  a few  other  frag- 
ments have  been  found  containing  more  or  less 
divergent  versions  of  the  same  story.  The  most 
important  of  these — that  discovered  by  Scheil,  al- 
ready referred  to — consists  of  .37  lines.  It  repre- 
sents some  god  as  calling  upon  RammUn  to  bring  a 
flood  on  the  earth,  and  Ea  as  interposing  to  save 
Atrahasis  (see  Driver,  Genesis,  in  loco ; Ball,  p.  43). 

Before  passing  on  to  consider  the  Bible  Deluge, 
we  must  call  attention  to  a few  points  in  the  Ak- 
kadian story.  (1)  The  recurrence  of  periods  of 
seven  days’  duration.  The  preparations  appear 
to  have  taken  7 days  (cf.  Gn  7^  [J]),  the  ship  being 
completed  on  the  5th,  and  2 days  more  being  re- 
quired for  the  sacrifice  and  embarkation.  The 
storm  itself  lasted  7 days,  and  there  was  another 
interval  of  7 days,  while  the  Deluge  was  abating, 
before  sending  out  the  birds,  which  were  sent  out 
consecutively,  apparently  on  the  7th  day,  or,  at 
any  rate,  at  no  great  interval  (cf.  the  story  of 
Berossus,  ‘after  some  days’). — (2)  The  dimensions 

1 ‘She  lifted  up  the  Great  Gems ’(Ball,  p.  40,  who  explains : 
‘The  Babylonian  myth  evidently  regards  the  rainbow  as  the 
great  jewelled  collar  of  Ishtar,  held  up  arch-wise  in  heaven’ 
[see  also  p.  201]). 


of  the  ship  are  uncertain.  There  are  lacuncE  in  the 
inscription  where  the  directions  are  first  given,  but, 
at  any  rate,  the  height  and  breadth  are  the  same. 
In  describing  the  actual  building  of  tlie  ship,  the 
height  (and,  therefore,  the  breadth  also)  is  10  sars 
(120  cubits  [Sayce,  Hommel]),  but  the  length  is  not 
given.  It  was,  therefore,  enormously  larger  than 
the  Bible  Ark— 4 times  the  height  and  over  twice 
the  breadth  (cf.  Gn  6'®[P]). — (3)  Those  saved  in  the 
ship  included  Sitnapisti,  his  wife  and  slaves  (male 
and  female),  and  the  pilot  and  all  his  people  ; but 
the  mention  of  other  relatives  is  at  least  doubtful. 
— (4)  Most  important  of  all : Atrahasis  and  his  wife 
(but  no  others)  are  translated. 

ii.  The  Bible  Deluge  story. — 1.  Analysis.— 
The  Bible  Deluge  story,  like  the  Akkadian,  is  cer- 
tainly composite,  parts  belonging  to  the  com]j:ira- 
tively  late  Priestly  Code  (P),  and  part-,  speaking 
generally,  to  the  ancient  .Jahwist  source  (-1;. 

The  parts  usually  .assigned  to  .1  ’ arc  : 0 ' 7'"  • 

(in  part  [see  below]) ----a  g-' - o-ic.  a,  . . ---j_ 

The  Tjarts  usually  assigned  to  P are : 7'’" 

13-16iu  18-21.  2-1  gl.  2a.  3b-5.  13a.  I'l-lU  91-17_ 

2.  The  J Deluge  story.— (a)  Its  date. — Though 
the  composition  of  J as  a whole  can  hardly  be 
earlier  than  the  9th  cent.  B.C.,  it  seems  iirobable 
that  the  Deluge  story  in  its  Hebrew  form,  though 
not  necessarily  reduced  to  writing,  is  far  older.  It 
preserves,  at  any  rate,  what  appears  to  be  a very 
ancient  custom,  not  otherwise  known,  by  whicli 
all  clean  animals  were  regarded  as  suitable  for 
sacrifice  (Gn  8^“),  where.as,  according  to  Dt  12'^-  ^ 
15®",  there  is  clearly  a distinction  intended  between 
certain  domestic  animals  that  were  s<a,crificeil  and 
wild  game  (i.c.  clean  animals)  which  it  had  been 
the  custom  to  eat,  but  which  could  not  be  sacrificed 
— a distinction  which  is  also  imidied  in  the  story  of 
the  deception  of  Isaac  (Gn  27  [J  Ej). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Deluge  was  not  a uni- 
versal tradition  among  the  Israelites,  or,  at  any  rate, 
did  not  form  jiart  of  a generally  recognized  his- 
torical system.  The  tradition  concerning  Lamech’s 
sons  (Gn  4'®'®®)  implies  an  unbroken  history  of  civi- 
lization ; and,  if  the  writer  of  this  last  section  was 
aware  of  the  Flood  tradition,  he  certainly  did  not 
regard  it  as  a universal  Deluge.  Many  critics, 
therefore,  reg.ard  the  Deluge  story  as  a compara- 
tively late  insertion  into  the  original  cycle  of  J 
traditions  (see  Oxf.  Hex.,  in  loc.). 

(b)  A relation  of  some  kind  between  J and  the 
Akkadian  story  is  evident.  The  chief  iioiuts  of 
similarity  are  tlie  Divine  decision  to  bring  about  a 
Flood  (Gn  6^'’)  in  consequence  of  man’s  sin  (this 
is  implied  in  Ea’s  expostulation  with  Bel  in  the 
Akkadian  story) ; the  w'arning  by  Divine  agency 
that  the  Flood  was  coming  (7'*) ; the  command  to 
build  an  Ark,  implied  in  0**  7'“' ; the  periods  of  7 
days,  though  not  so  connectedly  as  in  the  Akkadian 
story  (7'‘’  S’”'  ®®) ; the  sending  out  af  birds  .a,t 

intervals ; the  sacrifice  after  the  Deluge,  and  the 
delight  showm  in  it  by  Jahweh  (S®®-  ®')-  On  the 
other  hand,  it  differs  in  the  monotheistic  character 
of  the  whole  story,  and  the  necessary  omission  of 
the  petty  g^uarrels  of  the  gods  ; and  in  its  infinitely 
higher  religious  and  moral  tone  (the  occasion  of  the 
Flood,  J.ahweh’s  w’rath  against  man’s  sin,  receives 
an  emphasis  which  ive  do  not  find  in  the  Akkadian 
story) ; the  means  of  preservation,  .an  ark  or  chest, 
instead  of  a ship  ;t  the  Flood’s  duration  of  40  days 
instead  of  7 ; the  birds  sent  out — raven,  dove,  dove, 
dove,  instead  of  dove,  swallowg  raven  ; the  incident 
of  the  olive  branch  (but  cf.  Berossus) ; and  the 
omission  of  the  apotheosis  of  Noah. 

* For  full  analysis,  seeOaj/ord  Ilex.;  Kaut-scli  and  Socin (quoted 
in  Usener,  i>i>.  17-22) ; Driver,  Genesis,  1004. 

t Some  assign  (afterwards  corrected  by  redactor^  to  P. 

i Ball  argues  from  the  dimensions  that  Ine  Akkadian  shiv> 
was  reall.N’  a chest ; hut  it  had  oars  and  a steersman,  and  was 
launohod  and  navigated. 
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(c)  At  this  point  two  important  questions  arise. 
(1)  Is  the  Bible  story  derived  from  the  Akkadian, 
as  we,  find  it  in  the  tablets  “i  Probably  not.  That 
there  were  several  versions  of  the  story  current  in 
Babylon  is  clear  from  the  evidence  of  two  stories 
combined  in  the  Akkadian  tablets,  and  by  the 
evidence  of  the  other  mutilated  fragments,  as  well 
as  by  the  account  of  Berossus,  which  differs  in  some 
important  particulars.  The  olive  branch  in  the 
dove’s  mouth  is  the  kind  of  picturesque  detail 
which  looks  very  ancient,  and  may  have  been  ori- 
ginal, and  is  to  some  extent  confirmed  by  Berossus 
(see  below,  V.  A.  iii.  1,  b,  c).  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  sending  out  of  birds  may  have  originated 
in  the  well-attested  ancient  custom  of  letting  birds 
loose  to  ascertain  the  direction  of  land  ; but,  while 
this  is  not  altogether  improbable,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  such  a purpose  is  not  very  evident  in 
the  Akkadian  story,  and  is  quite  inadmissible  in 
that  of  the  Bible.  On  the  whole,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Bible  story  is  derived  from  one  that  did 
not  differ  essentially  from  the  Akkadian  as  Ave 
know  it. 

(2)  Is  the  story  of  J a deliberate  paraphrase  of 
whatever  form  it  was  derived  from,  or  Avas  it  the 
result  of  a gradual  process  of  development  ? The 
subject  is  hardly  capable  of  positive  proof,  but  the 
probability  seems  in  favour  of  the  latter  alterna- 
tive. (o)  If  the  story  Avas,  as  seems  likely,  derived 
from  Babylonia  at  an  early  date  (note  its  anthropo- 
morphic conception  of  Jahweh,  Gn  7'®  8^^),  it  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  handed  on  by  oral 
tradition  many  centuries  before  it  was  Avritten 
down,  and,  if  so,  would  naturally  have  become 
gradually  changed  in  the  telling,  as  religious  ideas 
develoj)ed  from  time  to  time.  (/3)  We  can  thus 
best  account  for  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
differences — the  chest  of  the  Bible  left  to  drift  by 
chance  or  at  the  Divine  will,  in  the  place  of  the 
purposely  navigated  boat  of  the  Akkadian  story. 
No  doubt  Lenormant  Avas  right  in  saying  that 
the  latter  is  a feature  suitable  to  the  story  as  told 
by  a maritime  people,  such  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  Avhereas  the  Bible  Ark  points  to 
a people  Avhollj^  ignorant  of  navigation  {Orig.  i. 
408,  quoted  by  Andree,  p.  8) ; but  it  seems  unlikely 
that  a Avriter  in  comparatively  late  times  Avould 
have  deliberately  altered  the  ship  into  an  ark, 
whereas  such  a change  might  naturally  have  come 
by  degrees.  Some  Avriters  have  urged  this  differ- 
ence as  a proof  of  the  priority  of  the  Bible  narrative ; 
and  even  Cheyne,  while  very  far  from  admitting 
such  a view,  suggested  that  possibly  this  particular 
feature  may  be  more  primitive — the  conversion  of 
the  chest  into  a ship  being  due,  if  this  be  the  case, 
to  a rationalizing  tendency  (art.  ‘ Deluge,’  in  EBr^). 
But  such  an  argument  cannot  be  considered  as  to 
any  extent  outAveighing  the  strong  grounds  for  the 
priority  of  the  Akkadian  story;  and,  after  all,  that 
the  Bible  Deluge  should  be  in  this,  as  it  is  in  other 
respects,  more  marvellous  than  an  early  form  of 
the  story,  is  Avhat  Ave  might  naturally  expect  in  a 
later  stage  of  tradition. 

{d)  Conclusion.- — We  probably  have  in  the  J story 
a very  early  Israelitish  tradition,  either  brought 
with  the  people  from  Babylonia  at  their  first  im- 
migration, or  obtained  from  that  country  through 
the  frequent  intercourse  which  Ave  know  to  have 
existed  from  early  times  betAveen  the  two  peoples, 
but  so  modified  as  to  have  become,  in  the  gradual 
course  of  transmission,  a suitable  vehicle  for  en- 
forcing those  great  moral  and  religious  truths 
Avhich  became  the  distinguishing  features  of  the 
Israelites. 

.3.  The  P version  of  the  Deluge.- — (a)  Compared 
Avith  that  of  J,  P has  in  addition  tlie  description 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  Ark,  the  description  of 
the  Deluge  as  due  to  the  breaking  up  of  all  the 


fountains  of  the  great  deep,  as  well  as  the  opening 
of  the  windows  of  heaven  (7“  8^),  the  stranding  of 
the  Ark  on  Mt.  Ararat  (8^),  and  the  rainbow  (9^®'^®), 
together  Avith  statistical  references  to  Noah’s  age, 
etc.  P omits  the  sending  out  of  animals  and  the 
post-diluvian  sacrifice,  substitutes  one  pair  of  all 
animals  for  7 pairs  of  clean  and  one  of  unclean, 
makes  the  Deluge  last  365  days  instead  of  61,  and 
substitutes  the  elaborate  covenant  connected  Avith 
the  rainbow  (9^‘”)  and  laws  of  blood  for  the  simple 
promise  of  J based  on  the  sacrifice  (8^"^^). 

(6)  The  comparison  with  J and  Avith  the  Akkadian 
Deluge  raises  a someAvhat  difficult  question.  Was 
P’s  story  derived  independently  from  Babylon 
during  or  shortly  after  the  Exile,  or  Avas  it,  on  the 
other  hand,  merely  a revision  of  J’s  Deluge  story  ; 
or,  again,  was  it  in  some  respects  an  independent 
version  of  the  ancient  story,  belonging,  like  J’s 
account,  to  ancient  religious  traditions  ? 

Those  who  adopt  either  the  first  or  third  of  these 
alternatives  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  so  much  of 
Avhat  is  peculiar  to  P has  its  parallels  in  the  Ak- 
kadian story,  in  Avhich  we  find  certain  dimensions 
of  the  ship,  its  being  tarred  Avith  pitch,  the  Deluge 
ascribed  apparently  to  the  sea  as  Avell  as  the  rain- 
storm, and  the  rainboAV  (Sayce,  Ball).  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  observed  (a)  that,  as  already 
pointed  out,  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  Akkadian 
ship  are  enormously  greater  than  those  of  P’s  ark, 
and,  moreover,  that  the  insertion  of  exact  dimen- 
sions is  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
P,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  dimensions  of  the  Tabernacle  and 
all  its  furniture ; the  resemblance,  therefore,  on 
this  point,  such  as  it  is,  may  be  merely  accidental ; 
(;8)  that  the  reference  to  the  rainbow  in  the  Akka- 
dian story  is  at  least  doubtful,  and  is  not  admitted 
by  several  translators  (e.gr.  Haupt) ; (y)  that  almost 
all  the  differences  betAveen  the  accounts  of  P and 
J may  be  explained  by  the  general  character  of  P ; 
e.g.,  the  picturesque  story  of  the  birds  would  have 
no  interest  for  P,  who  omits  all  the  most  pictur- 
esque stories  of  Genesis.  In  any  case,  such  an 
incident  would  be  unsuitable  in  a Deluge  Avhich 
covered  the  highest  mountains  (7^®)  and  lasted  365 
days,  though  not  in  one  of  61,  in  Avhich  the  moun- 
tains were  not  necessarily  covered  at  all.  Again, 
the  omission  of  the  sacrifice  of  Noah  accords  Avith 
the  omission  of  all  the  Patriarchal  sacrifices — an 
omission  Avhich  certainly  suggests  the  inference 
either  that  P disbelievea  in  or  held  of  no  accormt 
sacrifices  which  preceded  the  law  of  Sinai.  The 
omission  of  7 pairs  of  every  kind  of  clean  animal  is 
very  possibly  an  example  of  the  same  spirit,  as  these 
animals  Avere,  according  to  J,  intended  for  sacrifice 
(8^“).  Lastly,  the  omission  of  such  an  anthropo- 
morphism as  ‘Jahweh  shut  him  in’  in  7^®*’  is  quite 
in  character  Avith  P’s  usual  practice,  (o)  As  the 
present  combined  account  of  the  Deluge  is  based 
on  P’s  story,  which  appears  to  have  been  preserved 
almost  intact,  whereas  some  parts  of  J are  obvi- 
ously omitted  (those,  for  instance,  giving  the 
warning  of  the  Deluge  and  directions  for  building 
the  Ark),  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  general 
statement  of  the  Ark’s  dimensions,  a description 
of  the  pitch,  rooms,  etc.,  like  the  Akkadian  story, 
and  the  incident  of  the  rainbow,  may  originally 
have  had  a place  in  J’s  story.  If  this  be  so,  P must 
have  retained  the  latter,  not  because  of  its  pictur- 
esqueness, but  as  the  basis  for  a favourite  theme, 
a Divine  covenant  (cf.  6^®) ; on  the  other  hand,  the 
change  of  61  to  365  days,  the  number  of  days  in 
the  solar  year,  though  it  does  not  agree  Avith  the 
three  Aveeks  of  the  Akkadian  story,  appears  to  be 
based  upon  some  astronomical  theory,  and  may  be 
due  to  Babylonian  influence  of  some  kind.  It  may 
also  be  reasonably  urged  that  the  refei'ence  to  ‘ the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  ’ really  corresponds  with 
P’s  ideas  and  nomenclature  (cf.  Gn  1^),  and  finds  a 
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parallel  in  the  post-exUic  Is  24'®.  It  is  not  likely, 
therefore,  that  it  was  originally  derived  from  J. 

It  may,  then,  he  considered  not  improbable  that, 
in  addition  to  J,  P may  have  had  access  to  some 
other  version  of  the  Akkadian  story,  but,  if  so, 
when  and  how  it  was  derived  is  quite  uncertain. 

hi.  The  Deluge  accoeding  to  later  Baby- 
lonian ACCOUNTS. — 1.  The.  story  as  given  hy 
Berossus. — Berossus  was  a priest  of  Bel  in  Babylon 
about  300  B.C.,  who  wrote  a history  of  Babylonia 
(see  art.  Berosus).  He  claims  to  have  copied  out 
MSS  of  several  authors  which  had  been  carefully 
preserved  in  Babylon  for  15  myriads  of  years. 
Unfortunately,  only  a few  fragments  of  his  work 
have  been  preserved,  which  were  copied  by  later 
authors.  His  Deluge  story  is  given  or  referred  to 
in  three  sources. 

(a)  It  was  copied  by  Alexander  Polyhistor  (a 
Milesian  writer  of  the  1st  cent.  B.C.),  whose  work 
is  also  lost.  Thence  it  was  copied  by  Eusebius 
in  his  Chronicon ; and,  though  the  original  of 
the  Chronicon  is  also  lost,  it  still  exists  in  an 
Armenian  tr.,  and  it  was  also  reproduced,  probably 
verbatim,  by  Syncellus  in  his  Chronographia. 

(b)  A Latin  translation,  based  partly  on  the 
Armenian  version,  with  the  various  readings  of 
the  Greek  text  of  Syncellus,  is  given  in  Migne, 
Chron.  Eus.  I.  eh.  iii.  (see  also  Muller,  FUG  ii. 
501).  It  runs  as  follows  : 

‘After  the  death  of  Ardates,  his  son  Xisuthros  reigned  18 
sars  (18x3600  years).  During  his  reign  occurred  a great  flood, 
of  which  the  following  account  has  been  given.  Kronos  ap- 
peared to  him  in  a dream  and  revealed  to  him  that  on  the  16th 
of  the  month  Daisios  men  would  be  destroyed  by  a flood,  and 
he  therefore  ordered  him  to  bury  all  existing  MSS,  beginning, 
middle,  and  end,  in  the  sun-city  of  Sippara,  to  build  a boat,  to 
embark  with  his  relatives  and  friends,  to  lade  it  with  food  and 
drink,  to  put  therein  animals,  birds,  and  quadrupeds,  and  to 
make  all  ready  for  a journey.  He  then  asked  whither  the 
boat  should  go,  and  was  told,  “ To  the  gods  to  pray  [r.f.  having 
prayed]  for  good  to  mankind."  He  was  not  disobedient,  but 
built  a boat  of  6 stadia  long  and  2 stadia  broad,  and  carried  out 
all  that  had  been  commanded  him,  and  embarked  with  wife, 
children,  and  relatives.  When  the  flood  came,  and  very  soon 
had  begun  to  subside,  he  let  go  some  of  his  birds  ; but,  when 
they  found  neither  food  nor  place  to  settle,  they  came  back  to 
the  ship.  Xisuthros,  after  some  days,  let  the  birds  go  away 
again,  and  they  returned  to  the  ship  with  mud  upon  their  feet. 
When  they  were  let  go  for  the  third  time,  they  returned  no 
more  to  the  ship.  Then  Xisuthros  perceived  that  the  land  had 
appeared,  and  he  broke  open  some  of  the  joints  of  the  ship, 
and  ascertained  that  the  ship  had  grounded  on  a certain  moun- 
tain. He  stepped  out  with  his  wife  and  daughter  and  the 
pilot,  kissed  the  ground,  erected  an  altar,  offered  sacrifice  to 
the  gods,  and  vanished  together  with  those  who  had  come  out 
of  the  ship.’  The  narrative  goes  on  to  relate  how  a voice  from 
the  sky  informed  the  comrades  of  Xisuthros  that  he  and  those 
with  him  had  gone,  on  account  of  his  piety,  to  dwell  with  the 
gods,  and  bade  them  recover  the  MSS,  and  adds  in  conclusion  : 

‘ Of  this  ship  that  stranded  in  Armenia  a part  still  remained  in 
the  Kordyaean  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  some  people  scraped 
off  the  pitch  from  the  ship  and  used  it  as  amulets.  They  came 
to  Babylon,  dug  up  the  MSS,  and  took  them  from  Sippara  ; and 
they  rebuilt  Babylon,  building  many  cities  and  re-founding 
temples.’ 

(c)  This  story  appears  to  be  an  eisitome  of  the 
Akkadian  or  one  nuich  like  it : 

(a)  The  name  of  Xisuthros  (=Hasis-atra  transposed  from 
Atra-hasis)  agrees  with  that  of  one  of  the  versions  of  the 
Akkadian  story.  (;3)  The  means  of  refuge,  as  in  the  Akkadian 
story,  is  a ship  and  not  an  ark.  (-y)  As  in  the  Akkadian, 
Xisuthros  and  others  are  immortalized.  It  differs,  however, 
in  (a)  the  prediction  of  the  exact  date  of  the  Deluge,  (^)  the 
specific  mention  of  relatives  and  friends  as  saved  (a  smaller 
number  seems  implied  than  in  the  Akkadian  story j,  (-y)  the  mud 
on  the  feet  of  the  birds,  (6)  the  stranding  of  the  ship  in  Armenia, 
and  (e)  the  apotheosis  not  only  of  Xisuthros  and  his  wife,  but 
also  of  his  daughters  and  even  of  the  pilot.  Of  these  (-y)  and  (6) 
are  of  special  iniportance.  The  latter  would  seem  to  jirove  an 
ancient  Babylonian  tradition  independent  of  the  Akkadian 
story,  and  followed  by  P,  Ararat  being  the  regular  name  of 
Armenia  in  Assyrian  monuments.  Of  the  former  it  may  lie 
said  at  least  that  the  story  of  the  clay  on  the  feet  of  the  birds 
looks  like  the  earlier  analogue  of  the  olive  branch. 

It  should  be  added  that  tlie  points  of  contact 
with  the  Bible  story  are  not  siilliciently  striking 
to  make  it  likely  tliat  the  later  Babylonian  tradi- 
tions were  inllnenced  by  it.  On  the  whole,  then, 
the  story  of  Beroissus  tends  to  conlirm  the  view  of 


some  variety  in  the  Babylonian  traditions  of  the 
Deluge. 

2.  The  Deluge  story  of  Abydenus. — An  epitom- 
ized version  of  the  same  account,  derived  origin- 
ally either  from  Berossus  or  from  the  source  from 
which  he  derived  it,  comes  to  us  through  Aby- 
denus, a later  Babylonian  historian,  whose  work, 
like  tliat  of  Berossus,  has  also  been  copied  both  in 
the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius  (I.  vii.,  also  in  Praep. 
Evang.  ix.  12,  p.  414)  and  in  the  Chronographia  of 
Syncellus  (p.  70). 

It  differs,  however,  (a)  in  making  a double  inl-irval  of  three 
days  before  and  between  the  sending  of  the  birds,  and  03)  in 
the  birds  being  sent  only  twice.  Migne’s  attempt  to  get  out  of 
the  text  of  Syncellus  a third  sending  is  hardly  sue  ■ ;sful.  At 
best  it  would  require  that  it  took  place  after  they  had  returned 
with  the  clay. 

3.  Reference  to  Berossus' s Deluge  story  in  Jo- 
sephus.— Josephus’s  account  of  the  Deluge  {Ant. 
I.  iii.  5,  6)  dili'ers  slightly  from  that  of  the  Bible. 
He  mentions  that  Noah,  when  the  Ark  rct-ted  on 
the  top  of  a certain  mountain  of  Armenia,  opened 
it  and  saw  a small  piece  of  land.  The  du  .e  was 
sent  out  7 days  after  the  raven,  and  only  once 
returned,  covered  with  mud  and  brin<'ing  an  olive- 
branch.  After  waiting  7 days  more,  he  sent  forth 
the  living  creatures.  These  dili’erences  may  be 
partly  due  to  carelessness  and  to  narration  from 
memory,  but  the  reference  to  the  clay,  at  any 
rate,  is  taken  from  the  account  of  Bero.ssus,  which 
he  had  seen,  and  probably  other  accounts  also,  for 
he  goes  on  to  say  : ‘ All  writers  of  barbarian  his- 
tories make  mention  of  this  Flood  and  this  Ark, 
among  whom  is  Berossus  the  Chaldaean,’  and  he 
quotes  from  him  the  statement  about  the  remains 
of  the  ship  on  the  Kordyajan  mountains,  and  the 
use  made  of  the  pitch,  in  the  same  words  as  those 
used  by  Eusebius  and  Syncellus,  who  themselves 
refer  to  Polyhistor  as  their  authoritj-.  This  proves 
beyond  a doubt  that  Polyhistor's  storj’  was  de- 
rived from  Berossus.  Josephus’s  statement  about 
the  universality  of  the  Deluge  story  may  be  taken 
as  showing  at  least  that  the  Deluge  story  was  a 
common  theme  among  ancient  historians. 

iv.  Origin  of  the  Semitic  Deluge  story.— 

(a)  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  in  this  case  that  it 
formed  part  of  a consistent  mythological  system. 

(b)  Being  concerned  with  ram  and  water,  the 

subject  was  clearly  suitable  for  treatment  in  the 
Akkadian  Epic  in  connexion  with  the  rainy  month  ; 
nor  need  we  suppose  it,  therefore,  connected  with 
any  speci.al  astronomical  theories,  (c)  Its  more  or 
less  mythological  form,  in  which  gods  and  god- 
desses play  their  part,  linds  its  analogies  in  many 
Deluge  and  other  stories  throughout  the  world, 
in  which  natural  events  form  the  basis  of,  or 
become  mixed  up  with,  mythological  details  (see 
above,  IV.  C.  (b)).  [d)  The  frequency  of  Deluge 

stories  arising  out  of  natural  inundations  gives  a 
prima  facie  probability  that  such  an  event  ivas 
the  origin  of  the  tradition  in  this  instance,  (c)  In 
both  the  Bible  story  and  the  Akkadian  the  Deluge 
is  ascribed  to  natural  causes:  (1)  an  excessive 
rainfall  ; (2)  somewhat  more  indclinitely,  the 
rising  of  the  sea.  The  first  is  obvious  in  both 
accounts.  The  second  is  deliuitely  stated  in  P in 
the  words  ‘ all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were 
broken  u])’  (Gn  7").  The  deep  being  regarded  as 
being  under  the  earth,  such  language  would  very 
naturally  suggest  an  eartluiuako  breaking  up  the 
grouiul  and  letting  the  deep  burst  forth.  It  seems 
imiilied  also  in  tlio  Akkadian  story,  which,  if  it 
does  not,  as  some  scludars  mainhiiii,  expressly 
speak  of  the  earth  trembling,  and  (lie  (loods 
breaking  out  below  (In'  earth,  at  h'ast-  describes 
such  a territic  storm  and  tenijiest  and  invasion  of 
waters  as  to  inqily  a cyclonic  wave  rather  than  a 
mere  ovcrilooding  of  rivers,  (f)  The  traditional 
resting-places  of  the  ark,  Ararat  = Armenia  (lUble 
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and  Berossus),  and  Nizir  = Eo\vandiz  in  the  North- 
East  of  Babylonia  (Akkadian),  point  to  a definite 
region  of  the  world,  (g)  Siiss  has  pointed  out  with 
great  force  tliat  the  necessary  conditions  are  ful- 
lilled  by  supposing  that  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  were  struck  by  an  enormous  volcanic  wave, 
accompanied  by  a tremendous  cyclone.  The  very 
great  distance  which  such  waves  travel,  and  the 
fearful  destruction  of  life  and  property  which  is 
often  involved,  have  frequently  been  pointed  out. 

Thus  the  wave  associated  with  the  Baokergunge  cj'clone  in  the 
delta  of  the  Ganges  reached  a height  of  45  ft.  and  destroyed 
more  than  100,000  persons  {EBr^  xvi.  155).  A wave  caused  by 
the  eruption  of  Krakatoa  (26th-28th  Aug.  1883)  reached  50  ft. 
(ct.  the  15  cubits  of  P,  Gn  720)  and  destroyed  more  than  36,000 
lives.  One  wave  reached  as  far  as  Cape  Horn,  7818  geographical 
miles  distant  {EBr^  xxvhi.  639). 

It  can  hardly  be  deemed  improbable  that  a 
phenomenon  of  such  a kind  occurred  on  tlie  coast 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  then  probably  lying  much 
further  north  than  now,  and  that  but  few  sur- 
vivors escaped  in  boats  to  the  more  hilly  regions, 
with  what  effects  they  could  secure.  We  have,  in 
an  event  like  this,  all  that  is  needed  for  the  growth 
of  such  stories  as  are  preserved  in  the  Akkadian 
Epic  and  the  Bible  Deluge. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  religious  value 
of  the  Bible  story  does  not  lie  in  its  improba- 
bilities, which  sometimes  amount,  as  has  been 
shown,  to  absurdities,  but  rather  in  the  religious 
and  moral  lessons,  of  which  the  ancient  tradition 
was  made  the  vehicle,  viz.  that  Jahweh  hated  and 
would  punish  sin,  but  would  save  those  who  were 
faithful  and  obedient,  while  the  further  thought  is 
suggested  in  P,  at  least,  that  His  mercy  is  a more 
abiding  motive  than  His  wrath. 

B.  The  Greek  Deluge  stories.— Story  of 
Deukalion  and  Pyrrha. — This  is  by  far  the  most 
important  of  the  Greek  Deluge,  or  Flood,  stories. 

(a)  Its  most  typical  form  is  that  given  by  Apol- 
lodorus  (140  B.C.)  in  his  Bibliotheca,  I.  vii.  2 : 

When  Zeus  determined  to  destroy  the  men  of  the  age  of 
copper,  Deukalion,  at  the  suggestion  of  Prometheus  his  father, 
constructed  a chest  (Adpi/a/ca),  into  which,  having  placed 
therein  the  necessaries  of  life,  he  entered  with  his  wife 
Pyrrha.  Zeus  sent  a great  rain,  which  flooded  most  parts  of 
Greece,  and  destroyed  all  except  those  who  escaped  to  the 
neighbouring  hill-tops.  The  pair,  after  drifting  in  the  chest 
for  9 days  and  nights,  reached  Parnassus,  and,  the  Flood 
having  somewhat  abated,  disembarked,  whereupon  Deukalion 
sacrificed  to  Zeus  his  protector.  The  latter  sent  Hermes  to 
ask  what  he  wished.  He  replied  ‘Children.’  At  the  direc- 
tion of  Zeus  they  threw  stones  over  their  heads,  and  those 
which  Deukalion  threw  became  men,  and  those  which  Pyrrha 
threw,  women.  Then  follows  a derivation  of  the  word  Aaos 
(‘  people  ’)  from  Aoas  or  ASv  (‘  stone  ’). 

(b)  Tills  story  evidently  originated  in  a con- 
fusion of  a myth  with  what  may  have  been  an 
ancient  tradition.  If  Pandora,  as  Apollodorus  had 
just  asserted,  was  the  first  woman,  and  Prome- 
theus first  made  men  of  earth  and  water,  how 
could  Deukalion  be,  as  Apollodorus  likewise  states, 
king  of  Phthia,  and  wlio  were  the  men  who  were 
nearly  all  destroyed  ? How,  again,  is  the  survival 
of  any  consistent  with  the  story  of  the  stones  ? 

(c)  (1)  There  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the 

story  of  the  stones  in  Hesiod  (’HoTat,  fr.  141,  ed. 
Rzach ; see  Usener,  p.  32).  (2)  The  earliest  com- 

plete reference,  however,  to  Deukalion’s  Flood  is 
in  Pindar,  01.  ix.  64-67,  where  he  mentions  how 
Pyrrha  and  Deukalion  descended  from  Parnassus 
and  founded  of  stones  a race  like  themselves,  and 
how  the  mighty  waters  which  had  overflooded  the 
earth  had  been  suddenly  stopped  by  Zeus.  Pindar 
evidently  refers  to  it  as  a well-known  story ; other- 
wise, much  of  what  he  says  would  have  been  quite 
unintclligilfle  to  his  readers.  (3)  The  best-known 
form  of  the  story,  however,  is  that  given  by  Ovid, 
Met.  i.  155-41.5,  the  most  curious  feature  of  which 
is  the  fact  that  no  mention  is  made  of  Deukalion 
and  Pyrrlia  liaving  been  warned  of  the  Deluge  and 
commanded  to  Imild  a ship.  They  appeared  on  the 
lieightb  of  Parnassus,  wliere  they  hail  landed,  and 


invoked  the  gods  of  the  mountain  and  Themis. 
Zeus,  seeing  this,  and  satisfied  that  they  were 
good  and  pious  people,  stopped  the  Deluge.  A 
full  description  is  given  of  their  trouble,  and  the 
story  about  ‘ the  bones  of  the  great  mother  ’ is 
given  in  detail.  It  should  be  noticed  that  here 
the  means  of  refuge  is  a ship,  not,  as  with  Apol- 
lodorus, a chest.  There  are  also  several  other 
more  or  less  different  versions  of  the  Deukalion 
story.  (4)  According  to  Nonnus  (see  Usener,  p. 
38),  a conflagration  sent  by  Zeus  (in  anger  at  the 
Titans  for  murdering  Dionysus  Zagreus)  was  put 
out  by  a Deluge.  This  is  very  abruptly  connected 
with  the  story  of  Deukalion  and  Pyrrha,  who  sud- 
denly appear  floating  about  in  a chest  (Xapva^)  • but 
we  are  not  told  how  or  where  they  got  in,  or 
where  they  landed.  The  Deluge  ends  by  Poseidon 
splitting  the  rock  with  his  trident,  and  making  an 
escape  for  the  water  through  the  Vale  of  Tempe, 
thus  connecting  the  Deluge  with  the  north  of 
Thessaly,  whereas  the  older  legends  connect  it 
with  Photis  in  the  south-east.  (5)  According  to 
Hellanikos,  Mt.  Othrys  was  the  place  of  landing. 
Aristotle,  curiously  enough,  maintained  that  the 
waters  of  the  Deluge  flowed  into  Achelous.  Others, 
such  as  Thrasybulus  and  Akestodorus,  maintained 
that  Deukalion  and  Pyrrha  founded  the  sanctuary 
of  Zeus  at  Dodona,  and  dwelt  in  the  territory  of 
the  Molossi.  Possibly  here  we  have  a local  Flood 
tradition  combined  with  the  better  kno5vn  tra- 
ditional story.  Very  late  legends  connect  the 
landing  of  Deukalion  with  Mt.  Athos,  and  even 
with  ^tna. 

ii.  Other  Deluge  stories  current  in  Greece.— \. 
According  to  a legend  connected  with  Megaris, 
Megaros,  its  founder,  was  rescued  from  the  Deluge, 
being  guided  in  swimming  through  the  water  by 
the  cry  of  cranes  ; hence  was  derived  the  name  of 
Gerania. 

2.  The  Oxygian  Flood  story,  found  only  in  quite 
late  writers,  such  as  Julius  Africanus,  is  con- 
fined to  Bceotia  and  Attica.  Oxygos,  its  hero, 
was  described  as  king,  sometimes  of  Athens  and 
sometimes  of  Thebes. 

3.  Dardanus  was  said  to  have  escaped  in  a Flood 
from  Samothrace  or  Arcadia  (Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus), in  a boat  of  skins  made  by  himself 
(Lykophron),  or  with  his  sons,  and  to  have  founded 
the  kingdom  of  Ida.  This  story  was  often  brought 
into  connexion  with  that  of  Deukalion. 

4.  An  altogether  different  Flood  story  is  referred 
to  by  Istros  (see  Usener,  p.  46),  who  connects  a 
great  flood  with  the  severing  of  Asia  and  Europe 
by  the  Hellespont. 

iii.  Origin  of  the  Greek  stories. — Speaking  gene- 
rally, the  Greek  Deluge  stories  form  good  illus- 
trations of  what  appear  to  be  the  common  causes 
of  such  legends  (see  above,  IV.  G).  Several  of 
them  grew  up  as  explanations  of  the  founding  of 
a city  or  temple,  ascribed  to  a waif  miraculously 
guided  across  the  waters,  and  to  this  extent  Usener 
is  probably  right  in  finding  analogies  to  the  Deu- 
kalion myth  in  such  stories  as  those  of  Perseus 
and  Oedipus.  Other  Greek  Deluge  stories  are  con- 
nected with  special  geographical  features,  such  as 
the  opening  of  the  Vale  of  Tempe  All  are  local 
in  character,  and  that  one  of  them,  from  its  anti- 
quity and  picturesqueness,  should  have  found  a 
permanent  place,  though  often  mixed  with  others, 
in  Greek  mythology  is  natural  enough.  And  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  too  may  not  have  originated 
from  a local  inundation,  the  story  receiving  such 
accretions  of  the  pictures(iue  and  marvellous  as  are 
common  in  similar  cases. 

The  occurrence  of  the  chest  instead  of  a boat  is  interesting 
in  view  of  the  same  variation  in  the  Semitic  story,  and  might 
suggest  the  possibility  that  the  Greek  legend,  as  we  find  it  in 
Apollodorus,  was  influenced  in  some  indirect  way  by  the  Bible 
narrative.  But  there  is  a great  difference  between  a chest. 
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holding  only  a couple  of  persons  and  such  food  as  they  required 
for  9 days,  and  the  monster  Bible  ‘ Ark’  with  all  its  arrange- 
ments and  contents.  Moreover,  the  chest  was  not  an  uncommon 
feature  in  the  waif  stories  of  Greek  legend. 

iv.  The  mixed  Deluge  story  of  the  pseudo-Lucian. 
— We  have  a real  mixture  of  the  Greek  and  Semitic 
Deluge  stories  in  the  story  given  in  the  de  Dea 
Syria  (Lucian,  ed.  Jacobitz,  Leipzig,  1881,  iii. 
344  f.).  This  version  was  connected  with  a hole 
in  the  ground  over  which  the  temple  was  built  and 
into  which  the  Deluge  was  said  to  liave  subsided. 

According  to  this  account,  Deukalion,  and  his  wife  and 
children,  were  saved  in  a great  chest  (Adpvof).  As  he  entered 
it,  there  came  all  kinds  of  animals,  wild  and  tame,  sows,  horses, 
serpents,  lions,  etc.,  in  pairs.  He  received  them  all,  and  there 
was  great  friendship  between  them,  and  they  all  sailed  in  one 
chest  as  long  as  the  water  prevailed.  When  the  water  had 
disappeared  through  the  hole,  Deukalion  built  an  altar  and  the 
temple  over  it. 

Usener  certainly  goes  too  far  in  saying  that  this 
is  the  Babylonian  Deluge  story  with  only  the  name 
Deukalion  inserted  from  Greek  legend.  It  con- 
tains several  features  from  both,  and,  except  that 
to  Deukalion  it  gives  a second  name  XsiOea  (which, 
according  to  Buttman,  is  a corruption  of  "tiffvdea, 
and  is  intended  for  Sisuthros,  the  Noah  of  Berossus), 
it  bears  a far  closer  resemblance  to  the  Biblical 
than  to  the  other  forms  of  the  Babylonian  Deluge 
legend.  D.g.,  wild  animals  are  preserved  as  well 
as  tame  ; all  in  pairs ; only  Deukalion  and  his 
family  escape  ; in  a chest,  not  a boat  (the  last  per- 
haps from  the  Greek  story).  That  traditions  of 
the  Deluge  ultimately  derived  from  the  Bible 
should  have  been  current  in  Syria  is  likely  enough, 
and  there  seems  also  evidence,  in  another  tradi- 
tion that  the  people  was  founded  by  Semiramis,  of 
early  intercourse  with  Babylon. 

C.  Persian  Deluge  stories.— A curious 
legend  is  contained  in  two  fragments  of  the  Yima 
songs  preserved  in  Vendiddd  [SEE  iv.  10  IL).  It 
is  given  in  full  by  Usener,  pp.  208-212,  from  tlie 
critical  tr.  of  Geldner.^ 

A council  was  held  by  the  gods,  in  which  Aliura  Mazda  decreed 
that  a terribly  severe  winter  would  be  followed  l)y  a great 
Deluge  from  the  melting  of  the  snow.  Yima  w-as  directed  to 
build  an  enormous  fort  foursquare,  and  to  stock  it  with  men 
and  animals  of  all  kinds.  Yima  carried  out  these  instructions, 
but  it  is  not  actually  said  that  the  Deluge  came. 

Usener  regards  the  whole  story  as  an  ideal  pic- 
ture of  the  future,  the  eternal  city  where  men  are 
to  live  in  harmony  and  righteousness  a life  free 
from  moral  and  physical  evil,  when  the  world  is 
destroyed  by  the  Deluge  ; but  the  passages  which 
seem  most  ideal  are  among  the  prose  portions, 
which  Geldner  regards  as  later  insertions.  It 
seems  more  probable  that  we  have  here  also  an 
example  of  the  tendency  to  idealize  what  was 
originally  a natural  event. 

ii.  A second  story  is  found  in  BimdahiSn,  vii.  (tr. 
by  E.  W.  West  in  SEE  v.  25-28).  Tistar,  in  the 
three  forms  of  a man,  a horse,  and  a bull,  sends 
successive  Deluges  each  of  ten  days’  duration,  and 
destroys  all  the  noxious  creatures  on  the  earth. 
This  is  part  of  what  is  clearly  an  astrological 
myth  describing  the  contest  between  good  and 
evil,  and  accounting  for  lightning  and  thunder, 
the  salt  sea,  and  the  origin  of  lakes  and  seas. 

D.  Indian  Deluge  stories.— i.  The  Fish 
Legend.— (1)  The  oldest  form  of  this  typical 
Deluge  story  of  India  is  preserved  in  the  Satn- 
wtha  Erdhmana,  i.  8.  1 (SEE  xii.  216,  tr.  by  J. 
Eggeling ; for  otlier  translations  see  A.  Weber, 
Ind.  Streif.,  1868,  i.  9,  Ind.  Stud.,  1868,  i.  161  ; Max 
Muller,  Hist.  Skr.  Lit.,  1859,  p.  425;  J.  Muir, 
Orig.  Skr.  Texts,  i.^  [1873]  181  If.) : 

In  the  morning,  Mauu,  when  water  was  brought  to  liim  for 
washing,  found  a fish  in  his  hands.  The  fisli  foretold  tlio 
coming  Deluge,  and  promised  to  save  him  if  lie  would  pre- 
serve it,  first  in  a jar,  then  in  a pit,  and,  when  it  had 
outgrown  this,  would  take  it  to  the  sea.  Mann  was  to  build 
a ship,  and  enter  it,  and  look  out  for  his  preserver.  Maim  did 


1 For  a divergent  interpretation  of  this  Iranian  material,  see 
art.  Blest,  Abode  or  the  (Persian). 


as  directed,  and  finally  took  the  fish,  which  had  then  grown  to 
an  enormous  size,  to  the  sea.  Then  Mann  entered  the  ship, 
and  the  Deluge  came,  which  destroyed  aU  living  creatures. 
Meanwhile  the  fish  approached  Manu,  who  fastened  the  ship  to 
its  horn,  and  was  so  conveyed  up  to  [or  'otcr']  th-:  Northern 
Mountains.  Manu  was  directed  to  tie  the  ship  to  a tree,  and 
gradually  to  descend  as  the  waters  abate. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  concerned  with  a complicated  and 
very  unintelligible  rite  with  clarified  butter,  by  wliich  a v.onian 
was  first  produced,  and,  by  her  means,  offsiiring  of  men  and 
cattle. 

According  to  Weber,  the  final  redaction  of  the 
(iatapatha  is  only  a little  before  the  Christian  era  ; 
but,  as  Eggeling  shows,  it  is  a compilation  of 
earlier  treatises,  and  this  particular  stoiy  gives 
the  impression,  in  its  main  features,  of  being 
ancient. 

One  special  interest  in  the  .story  lies  in  it.- 
curious  points  of  resemblance  and  contrast  to 
other  Deluge  stories.  The  wnrning  of  the  Deluge 
by  an  animal,  the  fastening  of  tlie  ship  by  a loj.c, 
the  ])ost-diluvian  .sacrifice,  and  tlie  miraculoms  re- 
production of  men,  have  all  their  analogie."^  ; but 
they  are  not  found,  as  here,  in  combination,  and 
the  towing  of  the  shij)  by  a fish  is  quite  unique. 
The  jirobability  is,  therefore,  that  this  legend  i-.  of 
native  growth. 

Weber  and,  to  a less  extent,  Muir  see  in  tlie 
story  a tradition  of  an  original  immigration  of  the 
race  from  across  tlie  Himalayas.  They  base  their 
opinion  on  a rendering  of  the  words  given  above  in 
italics,  ‘ over  the  Nortliern  Mountains.’  Eggeling, 
however,  renders  ‘ up  to,’  and  some  writers  suppose 
the  story  to  have  originated  in  an  exceptional  over- 
flowing of  the  Ganges.  The  question  is  primarily 
one  of  textual  criticism,  the  cdioice  Ij’ing  between 
the  reading  abhi-dudrdva  (Eggeling)  and  ati- 
dudrava  (Weber,  etc.).  The  chief  argument 
against  an  originally  mythical  origin  of  the  story 
is  that  here  also  the  tendency  is  to  become  more 
and  more  mythical,  and  if  we  reverse  this  tendency 
we  can  easily  explain  the  story  as  having  grown 
out  of  a natural  inundation. 

(2)  A second  version  of  the  Indian  story  is  that 
given  in  the  Mahdhhdrata  (quoted  from  tr.  by  11. 
Jacobi  in  Usener,  p.  29 ; see  also  Muir,  op.  cit. 
i.^  19611'.).  The  story  has  here  assumed  a more 
elaborate  and  marvellous  form. 

IMaiui  is  a prince  among*  monks,  renowned  for  his  asceticism 
‘Standing:  on  one  leg:  with  his  arms  raised  on  high,  and  with 
head  bent  down  and  never  blinking  an  eye,  he  practised  terrible 
austerities,’  etc.  The  fish  appeared  to  him  ns  lie  was  practising 
austerities  by  the  shore.  Of  such  virtue  were  they  that  the 
fish  became  many  miles  long,  and  yet  Manu  could  carry  it 
ipiite  easily.  Tlie  storm  is  very  grapliically  described.  In'the 
end  the  fish  reveals  himself  as  Brahma,  and  a}ipoint-s  Manu  ns 
creator  of  all  things. 

In  this  version  there  appears  to  be  a confusion, 
not  uncommon  in  similar  myths,  in  the  character 
of  Manu  as  himself  a descendant  of  former  an- 
cestors, and  as  the  founder  and  creator  of  men 
and  all  things,  in  the  older  form  of  the  story  he 
is  the  first  man,  and  never  more  than  a man. 

(3)  A third  version  is  found  in  the  Ehdgavata 
Purana,  viii.  24.  7 11'.  (for  Eng.  tr.  see  Hardwick, 
Christ  and  other  Blasters,  new  ed.,  Lond.  1863,  vol.  i. 
pt.  ii.  ch.  iii.  pp.  312-315  ; Muir,  op.  cit.  i.'-  20811'.). 
According  to  Cheyne,  this  book  cannot  be  earlier 
than  the  12th  cent.  A.D.  The  story  itself  is 
mainly  a development  of  that  of  the  ^atapafha 
Erdhmana,  with  a mixture  of  the  inythiciu  and 
(/K«sj-philosophical  elements  characteristic  of  the 
Purdnas. 

Tlie  Deluge  took  place  during  a sleep  of  Brahma,  when  the 
strong  demon  Hayagriva  stole  the  Vedas,  llari  took  the  form 
of  a minute  fish,  and  so  finally  revealed  liimsclf  to  Satyavrata, 
a devout  king  who  lived  only  on  water.  The  gradual  growth 
of  the  fish  is  like  that  in  the  earlier  legends,  except  that  ho 
outdid  them  by  becoming,  in  his  final  form,  a million  of 
leagues  long.  The  ark  in  tins  case  was  miraculously  brought  to 
Satyavrata,  who,  accompanied  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Brahinaus, 
spent  his  time  therein  in  singing  hymns  of  praise  and  receiving 
Divine  revelations.  Finally,  llari  slew  llayagriva  and  recovered 
the  Vedas.  Satyavrata,  instructed  in  all  Divine  and  human 
knowledge,  was  appointed  the  7th  Manu.  But,  after  all,  the 
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appearance  of  the  horned  fish  was  maya,  or  delusion,  and  ‘ he 
who  shall  devoutly  hear  this  important  allegorical  narrative  will 
be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  sin.’ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  version  has 
several  points  of  contact  with  the  Bible  story.  (1) 
The  Deluge  is  caused  by  rain  as  well  as  by  the 
sea.  (2)  Seven  days’  warning  is  given  of  the 
Deluge.  (3)  It  is  sent  because  of  the  depravity  of 
man.  (4)  Animals  are  preserved  in  the  ark,  (5) 
and  these  in  pairs.  Of  these  (3)  is  inconsistent 
with  the  beginning  of  the  story,  and  is  evidently 
an  interpolation.  The  most  probable  exidanation 
of  them  all  is  that  they  were  due  to  Christian 
influence.  Their  appearance  only  in  the  latest 
version  of  the  myth  makes  it  impossible  to  use 
them  as  arguments  to  prove  that  the  story  itself 
is  derived  from  the  Bible  story,  or  originated  in  the 
event  which  that  story  describes. 

ii.  The  Boar  Legend. — Another  Deluge  myth  is 
given  in  Muir,  op.  cit.  i.^  50  f.  It  is  one  of  the 
creation  stories  of  the  Visnu  Purana. 

It  tells  how  the  Divine  Brahma,  awaking  from  his  night 
slumber,  and  perceiving  that  the  earth  lay  within  the  waters 
of  the  universal  ocean,  assumed  the  form  of  a boar,  plunged 
into  the  ocean,  and  raised  up  the  earth  and  placed  it  on  the 
surface. 

This  is  a creation  myth,  and  has  a curious 
analogy  with  some  of  the  American  Indian  stories 
(see  IV.  C [a)). 

E.  Chinese  Flood  story.- — Accounts  of  this 
are  found  in  the  Shu  King  (especially  ii.  4.  1 ; cf. 
also  pref.  5,  ii.  1.  17,  2.  1,  14,  iii.  1.  1,  v.  27.  8), 
the  Shih  King  (iv.  k 4.  1),  and  the  writings  of 
Meng-tsze  (iii.  1.  4.  7,  2.  9.  3f.). 

i.  According  to  the  Canon  of  Ydo  (Shu  King,  i. 
3.  11,  tr.  Legge,  SBE  iii.  34  f.), 

‘the  'Ti  said,  “Ho!  (President  of)  the  Pour  Mountains,  de- 
structive in  their  overflow  are  the  waters  of  the  inundation. 
In  their  vast  extent  they  embrace  the  hills  and  overtop  the 
great  heights,  threatening  the  heavens  with  their  floods,  so 
that  the  lower  people  groan  and  murmur  1 Is  there  a capable 
man  to  whom  I can  assign  the  correction  (of  this  calamity)  ? ” ’ 
Khw&n  was  appointed,  and  laboured  unsuccessfully  for  nine 
years.  The  Ti  afterwards  resigned  his  throne  to  Yu,  who  had 
coped  successfully  with  the  inundation. 

ii.  The  Shu  King  (ii.  4.  1)  gives  the  account  of 
Yii’s  work  as  follows  (in  Legge’s  translation) : 

‘ The  inundating  waters  seemed  to  assail  the  heavens,  and  in 
their  vast  extent  embraced  the  mountains  and  overtopped  the 
hills,  so  that  people  were  bewildered  and  overwhelmed.  I [Yii] 
mounted  my  lour  conveyances  [carts,  boats,  sledges,  and  spiked 
shoes]  and  all  along  the  hills  hewed  down  the  woods,  at  the 
same  time,  along  with  Yi,  showing  the  multitudes  how  to  get 
flesh  to  eat.  I opened  passages  lor  the  streams  throughout  the 
nine  provinces,  and  conducted  them  to  the  sea.  I deepened 
the  channels  and  canals,  and  conducted  them  to  the  streams, 
at  the  same  time,  along  with  Chi,  sowing  grain,  and  showing 
the  multitude  how  to  procure  the  food  of  tod  in  addition  to 
flesh  meat.  I urged  them  further  to  exchange  what  they  had 
tor  what  they  had  not,  and  to  dispose  of  their  accumulated 
stores.  In  this  way  all  the  people  got  grain  to  eat,  and  all  the 
States  began  to  come  under  good  rule.’ 

Elsewhere  in  the  Shu  King,  Yii  is  repeatedly 
described  as  having  determined  the  relations  of 
land  and  water,  and  the  Shih  King  declares  that, 
‘ when  the  waters  of  the  Flood  had  become  wide- 
spread, Yii  caused  the  various  regions  of  the  earth 
world  to  appear ; the  great  outlying  realms  re- 
ceived their  limitations.’ 

According  to  these  accounts,  all  these  works  were 
accomplished  during  a single  journey.  In  fact, 
the  accounts  probably  describe  work  gradually 
carried  out  through  many  ages,  though  possibly 
commenced  by  Yii.  They  were  evidently  intended 
to  avert  a constantly  repeated  and  wide-spread 
disaster. 

iii.  Origin  of  the  story. — Legge  believed  that  the 
occasion  of  Yii’s  special  work  was  an  actual  inunda- 
tion of  an  alarming  kind  of  the  Hwang-Ilo  (‘the 
sorrow  of  China’),  whicli  he  puts  in  the  24tli 
cent.  B.C.,  wliercas  he  ascribes  this  treatise  to  the 
12tli. 

According  to  Meng-tsze  (b.  372  B.C.),  however, 
the  tasks  of  Yii  were  carried  out  under  far  more 
difficult  conditions. 


‘ In  the  time  of  Yao,  when  the  earth  was  not  yet  in  ordered 
state,  the  masses  of  water  flowed  unchecked  and  flooded  the 
earth.  Flora  was  excessively  luxuriant,  and  birds  and  other 
living  creatures  went  about  in  enormous  quantities.  Grain 
could  not  grow.  Animals  pressed  hard  on  man.  . . . Yao 
alone  concerned  himself  about  this.  He  appointed  Shiin,  who 
developed  an  ordering  activity  and  gave  YI  control  of  fire.  YI 
caused  devastating  confla^ations  on  the  mountains  and  in  the 
marshes,  so  that  the  animals  fled  and  sought  shelter.  Yii 
divided  the  nine  rivers.  . . . Then  it  became  ijossible  for  the 
folk  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  to  support  themselves  ’ (iii.  1.  4.  7). 
At  this  same  period,  moreover,  serpents  and  dragons  infested 
these  deluging  waters  ; but  Yii,  while  appointing  the  rivers  their 
courses,  banished  these  monsters,  the  animals  that  had  op- 
pressed man  vanished,  and  the  plains  of  China  became  habitable 
for  the  human  race  (iii.  2.  9.  3 f.). 

It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that,  as  Legge  held, 
these  accounts  all  had  their  rise  in  a tradition  of 
an  extraordinary  inundation  by  the  Hwang-Ho ; 
and  in  tliis  connexion  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
great  flood  of  1851-53  is  said  to  have  cost  some 
millions  of  lives,  while  it  took  15  years  to  repair 
the  damage  and  to  confine  the  river  within  em- 
bankments. At  the  same  time,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  Grill,  in  his  ‘ Zur  chinesischen  Flutsage  ’ 
(Festgruss  an  Both,  Stuttgart,  1893,  pp.  9-14), 
maintains  that  the  story  is  based  on  a cosmogonic 
myth,  devoid  of  connexion,  even  in  its  basal  ideas, 
with  the  Bible  account,  and  associated  in  form 
with  experience  of  the  frequent  inundations  of  the 
Hwang-Ho ; and,  like  von  Gutschmid  (ZL)MG 
xxxiv.  192  f.),  he  holds  that  Yii,  to  whom  he 
denies  any  actual  existence  in  history,  xvas  essen- 
tially a sort  of  demiurge,  who  helped  to  establish 
civilization  on  earth.  It  is  open  to  question, 
therefore,  at  least  on  the  basis  of  Meng-tsze’s 
statements,  whether  this  whole  story  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a cosmogonic  rather  than  as  a 
Deluge  story. 

F.  Folklore  Deluge  stories.— Under  tto 
general  heading  are  included  the  numerous  stories 
of  peoples,  mostly  in  a savage  or  semi-savage  state, 
not  included  under  previous  headings.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  the  present  purpose  to  make  any 
general  classification  of  them  on  either  geographical 
or  ethnological  lines.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  point 
out  a few  facts  bearing  on  the  subject  of  this 
article. 

i.  One  of  the  essential  characters  of  these  stories 
arises  out  of  the  fact  that  they  are  folklore.  In 
the  Deluge  stories  of  Babylon,  Greece,  and  India 
we  have  well-defined  legends  capable  of  being 
traced  out  more  or  less  distinctly  in  their  develop- 
ments and  ramifications.  Though  a few  of  the 
stories  now  under  consideration  have  come  to  us  in 
a written  form  more  or  less  ancient,  they  are  not 
literature  in  the  same  sense,  but  only  stereotyped 
folk-tales.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  these 
stories,  however,  are  still,  or  were  till  recent  years, 
in  a fluid  and  formative  condition.  The  imagina- 
tion which  has  produced  them  is,  or  was  till  recently, 
still  at  work,  and  has  been  continually  modifying 
them.  It  has  already  been  noticed  how  both  his- 
torical events  and  fancy-striking  anecdotes,  such 
as  Bible  stories,  have  in  many  cases  become  mixed 
with  the  early  tale,  nor  is  it  possible  to  separate 
them  with  scientific  accuracy.  Not  infrequently 
wliat  is  essentially  the  same  story  is  differently 
told  on  different  occasions,  or  at  any  rate  is 
differently  reported  (Leeward  Islands;  see  IV.  A. 

ii.  There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
getting  trustworthy  evidence.  As  already  pointed 
out,  the  missionaries,  by  whom  most  of  these 
stories  have  been  reported,  were  frequently  pre- 
judiced witnesses  (see  IV.  A.  iii.),  and,  moreover, 
the  stories  in  several  cases  were  collected  some 
time  after  tlie  conversion  of  the  people  with  whom 
they  originated.  These  missionaries  had  to  depend 
on  their  own  memory  or  that  of  their  converts, 
and  it  was  only  in  quite  exceptional  cases  that  the 
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opportunity  aflbrded  to  Gill  was  offered  (see  above, 

IV.  C.  (a)),  of  reporting  from  the  evidence  of  one 
whose  knowledge  of  heathen  lore  was  both  fresh 
and  complete. 

iii.  Another  striking  fact  is  the  irregularity  in 
the  distribution  of  these  stories.  For  example, 
there  are  very  few  independent  Deluge  stories 
reported  from  Africa,  a considerable  number  from 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  an  extraordinarily 
large  number  from  the  continent  of  America. 
This  is  accounted  for  negatively  by  Andree  on 
the  ground  that  Deluge  stories  do  not  readily 
arise  where,  as  in  Africa,  the  inundation  of  the 
great  rivers  is  an  annual  occurrence,  which  does 
not  therefore  impress  the  imagination.  It  may 
be  noticed  in  this  connexion  that  one  of  the  most 
important  exceptions  is  connected  with  a special 
local  feature — the  formation  of  the  Dilolo  Lake 
on  the  southern  border  of  the  Congo  State  (see 
Andree,  p.  49).  Again,  the  Deluge  legend  of  the 
Masai  in  Uganda,  to  which  attention  has  been 
lately  called  by  Merker  (see  Guardian,  1906,  p. 
945),  is  so  obviously  parallel  with  the  Bible  Deluge 
that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  independent.  We 
find  here  the  Ark,  pairs  of  animals,  birds  sent  out 
(a  pigeon  and  a vulture  [cf.  the  crow  of  the  Lummi 
Indians  and  the  humming-bird  of  a Mexican  story]), 
and  four  (!)  rainbows. 

iv.  It  would  appear  that  there  must  be  some 
positive  reason  for  the  frequency  of  Deluge  stories 
among  the  American  Indians.  George  Catlin,  in 
his  0-Kee-pa  (p.  2),  stated  that  among  120  tribes 
there  was  not  one  which  did  not  relate  some 
distinct  or  vague  tradition  of  a Flood,  and,  in 
fact,  a very  considerable  number  of  tliese  stories 
have  been  preserved.  It  certainly  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  idea  of  a Deluge  impressed  itself 
very  readily  on  the  Indian  tribes,  but  how  far 
this  was  due  to  their  past  experience  as  an  island 
people,  and  how  far  to  the  psychological  cliaracter 
of  the  race,  is  a question  for  the  ethnologist  or 
anthropologist  rather  than  the  student  of  com- 
parative religion.  This  much  at  least  can  be 
said,  that  there  is  some  reason  for  believing  that 
several  of  these  stories  are  of  comparatively  ancient 
origin. 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence to  show  that  Deluge  stories  were  current  in 
Central  and  Southern  America  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  occupation.  (2)  The  common  elements  in 
the  stories  of  neighbouring  and  related  tribes  in 
some  cases  point  to  an  ancient  tr.adition  in  which 
a characteristic  feature  has  become  rooted  in  the 
imagination.  (a)  Several  of  the  tribes  about 
Peru,  though  their  Deluge  stories  differ  widely  in 
other  respects,  have  the  common  feature  of  a 
floating  mountain — a combination,  it  would  seem, 
of  the  ark  and  the  mountain  of  refuge,  (b)  In 
more  than  one  Mexican  legend  men  were  turned 
by  the  Deluge  into  fish,  (c)  We  have  noticed 
that  several  tribes  about  the  Orinoco  and  its 
neighbourhood  have  the  common  features  of  stones 
(or  coco-nuts)  thrown  to  produce  men  (see  IV.  A. 

V.  (2)).  {d)  Of  still  greater  interest  is  the  curious 

feature  already  mentioned  (IV.  C.  {a))  that  land 
was  produced  after  the  Deluge,  not  by  the  water 
.subsiding,  but  out  of  scattered  grains  of  sand  or 
earth  springing  up  and  growing  like  seeds.  Thus 
in  the  story  of  the  Ojibwas,  after  the  loon  has 
dived  several  times  in  vain,  it  is  the  musk-rat 
restored  to  life  by  the  surviving  Manabozho  (who 
was  standing  u|>  to  his  neck  in  water  on  the 
summit  of  a higli  tree)  that  dives  and  brings 
up  the  grains  of  sand  between  its  toes.  Tliese 
Manabozho  throws  into  the  waters,  and  they 
grow  into  islands,  which  unite  into  mainlaiul. 
In  a story  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  another 
branch  of  the  Algonquins,  the  survivor,  seeing 


that  the  Deluge  would  soon  overwhelm  the  moun- 
tain on  which  he  had  sought  refuge,  built  a canoe 
out  of  a jiiece  of  the  blue  sky.  After  sailing  about 
some  daj's,  he  sent  out  one  of  the  largest  fishes, 
which  returned  with  its  monster  mouth  full  of 
earth,  out  of  which  he  formed  the  dry  land.  In 
the  story  of  the  Cliijipewas  ( Montagnais),  a 
related  group,  it  is  the  northern  diver  that 
eventually  returns  to  the  canoe  with  clay  on  his 
webbed  feet,  after  the  beaver,  otter,  and  musk-rat 
have  failed.  This  the  old  man  breathed  upon, 
and  it  became  a great  island,  (e;  We  find,  again, 
in  certain  groups  of  tribes  that  a particular  animal 
plays  a prominent  part,  as  the  coyote  among  the 
Californians  (Wappos,  Papagos,  etc.),  the  raven 
amon^  those  on  the  north-west  seaboard  of  N. 
America  (Thlinkits  and  Bella  Coolas). 

V.  This  prominence  of  animals  is  a very  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  American  Indian  stories, 
and  is  by  some  believed  to  be  connected  ultimately 
with  totem- worship,  whereas  in  the  stories  of  -ome 
other  groups,  suen  as  those  of  the  South  Sea 
Islanders,  a greater  prominence  is  given  relatively 
to  what  we  should  call  the  wonders  or  powers  of 
Nature.  Thus,  according  to  Bancroft  (iii.  87),  the 
Californians  describe  themselves  as  having  origin- 
ated from  the  coyote. 

Among  the  Algoruiuin  tribes  the  black  sei'pent  is  the  enemy 
of  man  and  of  created  beings,  and  sends  the  Deluge.  Mona* 
bozho,  in  more  than  one  story  of  this  group,  takes  refuge  on 
the  turtle’s  back.  In  the  stories  of  the  Ojibwas  his  helper  is 
usually  the  diver  or  the  musk  rat.  With  the  Mare  Indians  it  is 
the  raven  who  causes  the  Deluge  in  vengeance  for  being  thrown 
into  the  fire ; and  it  is  the  white  owl  who  befriends  the  wise 
man  by  letting  out  the  cattle  which  the  raven  hail  impri‘Oiu»I. 
With  the  Cherokees  it  is  a dog  which  foretells  the  Delu>:c  ; 
with  the  Peruvians  the  llamas  reveal  it  to  a shojiherd.  Tin- 
Orees  have  it  that  an  eagle  rescued  the  one  surviving  maiden, 
and  became  by  her  the  fatlicr  of  the  new  race.  In  ;»  Vir> 
original  story  of  the  Pimas  (California),  the  god’s  son  Szeuka, 
being  angry  with  the  eagle  for  having t^aused  the  l>elugv,  clind 
up  to  its  eyrie,  slays  it,  and  restores  to  life  those  whom  it  had 
killed  (Bancroft,  iii.  78). 

vi.  The  general  inference  from  .a  studj'  of  tliese 
folklore  Deluge  stories  is  that  we  have  not  to 
deal  with  mythological  or  cosmological  systems, 
in  which  a Deluge  occniiied  a part,  but  rather  that 
these  stories  were  the  result  of  exjierience,  tradi- 
tion, imagination,  and  natural  curio.sily,  acting 
sometimes  separately,  but  more  often  in  combina- 
tion in  different  ways  and  different  degrees. 

Literature. — The  liest  general  book,  esp.  for  Deluge  folklore, 
is  R.  Andree,  Die  h'liilsa(jc)i,  linmswick,  ISDl,  which  contains 
R large  nml  interesting  collection  of  Deluge  stories.  Among 
the  most  important  hooks  referred  to  by  Andree  are  H.  H 
Bancroft,  A'ufii'c  Haces  of  the  1‘acihc  Staten,  0 vols.,  London, 
1876-76;  A.  Humboldt,  Sites  ties  Cordilti'een  et  in.jnautents  des 
penples  indiijt})es,  Paris,  1808  : W.  Ellis,  Doli/nesiaii  Itesearehes, 
2 vols.,  London,  1829;  W.  W.  Gill,  Mpths  and  Soups  from  the 
S.  Paeific,  I.ondon,  1S76;  E.  Siiss,  Das  Antlit:  der  Erde, 
S vols.,  Leipzig,  1883-86  ; F.  Lenorimant,  l.es  ttriiiinrs  dr 
I’histoire  d'apris  la  ISible,  Paris,  1880.  For  a careful  tabulation  of 
Deluge  stories,  see  M.  Winteriiitz,  ‘Die  Flutsagen  dcs  .Mtertums 
und  der  Naturvblker,’  in  Mitteil.  der  anthroj).  Deseltsch.  in  ll  n n. 
xx,\i.  [1001]  306-333.  Translations  and  comments  upon  the 
Akkadian  Deluge  story  are  given  in  KlJl  \ i.  29011. ; P.  Hanpt, 
Der  keilinschriftliche  Sintjliilbericht,  Leipzig,  1881 ; A.  H. 
Sayce,  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Monuments,  I.ondon 
1894,  ell.  iii.  ; C.  J.  Ball,  Light  from  the  Hast,  London,  1899, 
pp.  34-43.  The  most  important.  Indian,  Oliinese,  and  Persian 
Delnge  legends  arc  given  in  SDH,  ed.  by  Itlax  Midler  (see  also 
references  in  this  article).  For  Greek  Delnge  stories,  ai'arf  from 
theories  about  them,  the  best  work  is  H.  Usener,  Die  SintjKit- 
sagen,  Homi,  1899.  p'.  H.  WOODS. 

DELUSION. — Delusion  in  the  popnlav  sense 
simidy  means  .a  mistaken  belief.  In  the  technieal 
sense,  hoivover,  it  means  a ■wrong  belief  whieh  is 
maintained  because  of  a defect  in  ibinking.  And 
that  is  the  meaning  -wliieh  t he  ivord  sliould  ahvays 
have;  for  there  is  m.anifestly  an  important  differ- 
ence, for  example,  between  .a  mistaken  opinion 
M'hich  may  be  held  because  of  wrong  information 
supplied  or  facts  M ithtield,  and  one  M'hich  is  main- 
tained owing  to  an  error  in  reasoning.  A delusion 
is  a belief  falsely  beliovetl — that  is,  believed  be- 
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cause  of  a faulty  mind.  To  stretch  the  point,  an 
opinion,  even  if  it  is  a good  opinion,  is  delusional 
if  it  is  not  supported  by  facts.  And  that  brings  us 
to  a distinction  which  is  of  some  value — that  there 
are  beliefs  which  are  demonstrably  untrue  and 
which  are  delusions  ; and  there  are  beliefs  which 
we  cannot  prove  to  be  untrue,  which  may  even 
be  correct,  yet  are  arrived  at  by  a delusional 
process. 

The  delusional  state  of  mind — the  kind  of  think- 
ing which  is  prone  to  delusion — very  often  results 
from  some  disease,  of  greater  or  less  degree, 
acquired  in  adolescent  or  adult  life,  which 
warps  the  judgment  by  tampering  with  the  brain’s 
mechanism,  upon  which  correct  thinking  depends. 
In  the  development  of  a mind  to  the  levm  of  a 
mature  judgment,  an  enormous  mass  of  experience 
contributes,  and  a very  great  part  of  our  think- 
ing rests  upon  obvious  opinions  which  we  never 
take  the  trouble  to  test.  It  is  part  of  the  mis- 
fortune of  a delusional  mind  that  it  may  begin 
to  question  such  standard  opinions— opinions  which 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  axioms,  and  upon  which 
the  whole  fabric  of  our  thought  is  based.  For 
example,  a man  may  have  a doubt  (and  it  has 
occurred,  and  much  writing  has  been  wasted  in  the 
exposition  of  it)  as  to  whether  two  and  two  really 
do  make  four.  Scepticism  of  this  sort,  when  it 
goes  far,  is  an  exhausting  mental  process,  and 
the  mind  that  indulges  in  it  is  apt  to  suffer 
further  trouble.  It  is  a form  of  illness  w'hicli 
may  be  called  a wasting  disease  of  the  mind, 
as  if  a man  were  to  consume  his  own  skeleton 
and  have  neither  backbone  nor  leg  by  which  to 
stand  erect.  On  the  other  hand,  a great  deal  of 
delusion  can  be  traced  to  a vice  at  the  opposite 
extreme — a kind  of  mental  indolence.  A large 
number  of  people  who  have  wits  enough  to  think 
if  they  had  energy  to  use  them,  believe  things 
which  they  have  no  right  to  believe,  and  enter- 
tain opinions  v/hich  do  not  harmonize  with  those 
which  they  have  earned  a right  to  entertain.  In 
these  cases,  again,  there  is  what  we  may  call 
a sore  spot  in  the  mind — a place  where  friction 
occurs  when  the  rational  process  is  checked  by 
superstition.  It  is  always  a source  of  mental  weak- 
ness in  a thoughtful  man  to  reserve  certain  subjects 
and  to  neglect  or  refuse  to  discuss  them.  That, 
however,  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  no  place  in 
good  thinking  for  reverence,  or  that  a good  mind 
will  not  continue  in  mystery.  On  the  contrary, 
the  essence  of  delusion  is  the  being  too  certain,  too 
quick  to  seize  and  hold  a definite  opinion.  This  is 
illustrated  by  a very  constant  quality  of  delusion 
— that  it  refuses  to  be  guided  by  facts  or  modified 
by  argument.  There  are  some  people  whose  minds 
are  very  hard  to  move  ; once  they  have  formed  an 
opinion — and  such  people  form  opinions  about  many 
things — they  will  not  give  up  or  even  be  shaken 
in  their  belief ; and  the  reason  is  that  it  is  one  of 
their  mental  characteristics,  due  in  part  to  brain 
conditions,  to  find  changes  irksome.  We  must  also 
observe  that  there  are  certain  beliefs  which  are 
essentially  pleasure-giving  ; it  is  tempting  to  hold 
an  opinion  which  seems  fitting  and  good,  and  it  is 
easy  to  retain,  as  convictions,  some  comfortable 
beliefs  which  have  never  been  subjected  to  criti- 
cism ; perhaps  the  majority  of  the  delusions  com- 
monly entertained  concern  things  which  people  like 
to  believe  and  refuse  to  disturb,  not  on  grounds  of 
reason,  but  on  grounds  of  feeling. 

In  insane  delusions — by  v/hich  we  mean  delusions 
which  occur  in  insanity,  and  which  are  due  to  actual 
brain  disease — the  quality  of  unreasonableness  is 
very  marked.  If  an  insane  person  insists  that  he 
is  made  of  glass,  he  will  not  be  disillusioned  by  a 
dcTTionstration  of  the  fragile  nature  of  glass  and  of 
his  own  resistance  to  fracture  ; he  will  only  retort 


that  the  kind  of  glass  of  which  he  is  made  is.not  the 
ordinary  breaking  kind  ; hence  the  common  prac- 
tice with  such  people  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  the  care  of  them.  And  it  is  the  best  method 
for  all  delusional  people,  whether  sane  or  insane  ; 
there  is  no  use  trying  to  argue  with  them ; there- 
fore change  the  subject,  encourage  reasonableness 
in  general,  and  trust  that  in  time,  after  a develop- 
ment of  other  parts  of  the  mind,  the  ‘ patient  ’ on 
coming  back  to  the  vexed  question  again  will  see 
it  in  a new  light. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  subjects  concern- 
ing which  people  are  prone  to  express  delusions  are 
often  mystifying  even  to  the  most  expert  thinker — 
electrical  phenomena,  facts  connected  with  mes- 
merism or  hypnotism,  insanity,  occult  religious 
facts,  and  all  sorts  of  novelties  and  new  inventions. 

From  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  nature 
of  delusion,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  subject  is  an 
important  one,  both  in  a theory  of  mind  and  in 
ractical  affairs ; and  it  is  instructive  to  try  to 
etermine  the  extent  and  the  province  of  delusion 
in  normal  thought.  To  do  so  exhaustively  is  im- 
possible ; but  it  is  easy  to  cite  a few  examples 
which  will  suggest,  to  any  one  who  cares  to  pursue 
the  subject,  a great  many  more.  There  is,  for 
instance,  a veiy  large  group  of  what  we  may  call 
natural  illusions,  which  are  inevitably  and  in- 
extricably woven  into  the  fabric  of  experience, 
and  which,  assumed  as  true,  become  delusions.  In 
the  strict  sense,  an  illusion  (q.v.)  differs  from  a 
delusion  in  that  it  is  an  error  in  sense-perception 
rather  than  an  error  in  thinking.  And  it  is  per- 
missible to  hold  that  delusion  includes  illusion  ; 
that  all  illusions,  when  accepted  as  true,  are  de- 
lusions, though  only  a few  dmusions  are  illusions. 
By  natural  illusion,  then,  is  meant  all  that  margin 
of  error — and  it  is  a large  one — by  which  the  senses, 
in  their  natural  and  normal  activities,  convey 
wrong  information  to  the  brain.  For  it  is  strictly 
true  that  things  are  not  what  they  seem.  It  is 
usual,  in  this  connexion,  to  enlarge  upon  visual 
errors,  partly  because  these  are  obvious  and  admit 
of  being  proved.  It  is  certain  that  the  picture 
which  the  brain  receives  from  the  eyes  does  not 
correspond  to  the  object  looked  at.  Some  of  the 
delusions  thereby  suggested  have  been  corrected. 
Every  educated  man,  for  example,  refuses  to  accept 
the  testimony  of  his  eyes  that  the  world  is  flat. 
Yet  a great  mass  of  visual  error  goes  uncorrected  ; 
men  and  women  take  the  picture  suggested  by 
the  eyes  to  be  true ; and,  as  the  error  and  its 
acceptance  are  natural  and  all  but  universal,  the 
delusion  passes  muster  in  common  thought.  But, 
to  appreciate  the  amount  of  error  thus  imported, 
we  must  not  forget  that  all  the  other  senses  are 
similarly  faulty.  It  is  certain,  and  again  capable 
of  scientific  proof,  that  errors  of  hearing  are  con- 
siderable. Not  only  do  ears  differ  widely  in  in- 
dividuals in  their  acuteness,  but  it  is  -certain  that 
no  one  hears  correctly,  that  the  sound -image 
accepted  by  the  brain  never  corresponds  to  the 
‘ pattern  ’ of  the  sound-waves  in  the  atmosphere. 
Yet  the  great  majority  of  people  hear  enough  for 
practical  purposes  with  approximately  the  same 
error  in  the  hearing  of  it,  and,  by  tacit  consent, 
the  error  is  not  regarded.  A great  fallacy  similarly 
besets  the  sense  of  touch  and  the  muscular  sense, 
which  gives  us  information  concerning  resistances 
— the  hardness  and  density,  weight  and  strength 
of  things.  And,  if  this  is  true  of  senses  which 
supply  to  the  mind  data  which  can  be  to  a large 
extent  scientifically  tested,  it  may  be  assumed  to 
be  equally  true  of  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell. 
We  may  even  conjecture  that,  subtle  and  com- 
plex as  these  senses  are,  they  are  also  occasionally 
illusional. 

Before  leaving  this  aspect  of  delusion,  it  is  well 
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to  advert  to  hallucination  (q.v.).  A hallucina- 
tion, like  an  illusion,  is  a wrong  sense-perception, 
but  difl'ers  from  it  in  that  there  is  no  outwar(l 
object  for  the  liallucination.  A hallucination  is  a 
perception — most  commonly  of  the  eye  or  ear — 
which  is  purely  and  wholly  subjective.  If  tlie 
mind  accepts  tliis  fiction  of  the  senses,  there  is 
obviously  delusion.  Hallucinations  do  not  hulk 
largely  in  normal  thinkin"  ; hut  they  are  frequent 
and  important  in  mental  disease. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  refer  briefly  to  common 
forms  of  delusion  more  in  the  sphere  of  thought. 
Perhaps  the  best  example  of  all  but  universal 
delusion  is  the  common  belief  in  an  absolutely 
free  wiU.  It  would  be  entirely  out  of  place  here 
to  regard  the  subject  philosophically.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  it  is  obvious  that  sometimes  one’s  will  is 
not  wholly  free  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Yet  people 
invariably  think  and  speak  as  if  choices  were 
always  of  their  own  making.  This  delusion  is 
clearly  necessaiy  and  salutary ; without  it  both 
thinking  and  doing  would  come  to  a standstill. 
Another  delusion,  equally  inevitable  and  necessary, 
is  one  which  besets  every  thinking  man,  that  is, 
that  he  believes  he  possesses  a thinking  organ 
which  works  correctly.  Give  two  men  exactly  the 
same  data  and  let  tliem  think  out  a conclusion  : 
each  believes,  is  bound  to  believe,  that  he  is  think- 
ing correctly ; yet  in  many  cases  the  conclusions 
will  difier ; so  there  must  be  error  somewhere. 
Finally,  we  may  cite  the  very  prevalent  delusion 
that  any  thought  can  reach  a final  conclusion. 
Nearly  every  one  feels,  and  a great  many  people 
believe,  that  a subject  can  he  finished,  that  thought 
can  reach  and  hold  all  there  is  to  be  known  about 
it,  and  usually  a statement  of  the  conclusion  is 
forthcoming.  And,  while  it  is  obvious  that  no 
subject  can  he  exhausted  and  no  statement  final, 
this  delusion  is  also  inevitable.  These  examples 
will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  subject,  and  it  only  re- 
mains to  add  that  a wise  mind  will  take  note  of  the 
inevitable  margin  of  error  in  its  own  operations 
and  perhaps  discount  it,  yet  not  he  daunted  by  it. 

Literature. — J.  Sully,  llhisimis : a Psychological  StMdy^ 
London,  1881 ; E.  Parish,  Ilallucinations  and  lllusio7iSy  do. 
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1901 ; T.  S.  Clouston,  Mental  Diseases^  do.  1904,  and  Hygiene 
of  Mindy  do.  1906;  J.  H.  Hyslop,  Borderland  of  Psychical 
Researchy  do.  190G ; G.  Storring,  Mental  Pathology  in  its 
Relation  to  Normal  PsychologHy  tr.  T.  Loveday,  do.  1907  ; D.  P. 
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DEMOCRACY.— See  Government. 

DEMOCRITUS. — A Greek  philosopher  (c.  460- 
c.  356  B.C.)  whose  importance  lies  in  his  being  the 
pioneer  of  Materialism  and  the  mechanical  ex- 
planation of  the  universe. 

I.  Life  and  writings. — The  birthplace  of  Demo- 
critus was  Abdera  in  Thrace,  a flourishing  colony 
founded  by  the  Ionian  city  of  Teos.  He  must 
have  been  a fellow-citizen,  and,  if  the  received 
dates  are  approximately  correct,  a younger  con- 
temporary, of  Protagoras.  The  accounts  of  his 
life  whicli  have  come  down  to  us  are  open  to 
suspicion  on  various  grounds.  They  dwell  on  his 
insatiable  scientific  curiosity,  which  impelled  him 
to  spend  years  in  foreign  travel.  He  is  said  to 
have  visited  Egypt  in  order  to  learn  geoinetry 
from  the  priests,  and  to  have  held  personal  inter- 
course with  Magi  and  Chaldmans  in  Persia  and 
Babylonia.  What  amount  of  truth  there  is  in 
these  tales  it  is  hard  to  say.  Like  Pythagoras, 
Democritus  became  to  later  ages  a legendary 
figure,  whose  real  attainments  in  mathematics, 
physics,  and  astronomy  aj)])eared  less  remarkable 
than  his  sin)posed  skill  in  alchemy  and  magic. 
The  list  of  his  writings  that  survives  shows  liim 
to  have  been  a prolific  author.  The  grammarian 


Thrasyllus,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  arranged  the 
collection  in  tetralogies,  or  sets  of  four — the  siime 
arrangement  which  he  had  adopted  for  the  Dio- 
logues  of  Plato.  The  lucidity  and  simplicity 
Democritus’  style  are  praised  in  antiquity  by  com- 
petent critics  like  Timon,  Cicero,  and  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus.  He  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
hitherto  almost  exclusively  employed  by  prose 
writers,  although  in  his  own  lifetime  it  was  being 
gradually  superseded  by  Attic.  The  subjects 
treated  were,  to  judge  by  their  titles,  chiefly 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Astronomy,  Anthropology', 
and  Ethics.  We  have  fragments  definitely  stated 
to  come  from  the  Kavuv  and  the  Kparwrijpia,  both 
dealing  with  the  method  of  science,  and  from  the 
wepl  ^Wv/j.lris,  an  ethical  treatise. 

To  his  mathematical  achievements  there  is  un- 
impeachable testimony.  Three  of  the  thirteen 
tetralogies  consisted  of  treatises  on  Geometry  and 
kindred  subjects,  including  Optics  and  Ar-ironomy. 
From  the  title  of  one  of  tnem,  ‘ On  irrational 
straight  lines  and  solids  ’ {wepl  d\&yu>y  ypapifiCov  xal 
vaffrCiv),  it  may  be  inferred  that  Democritus  pre- 
ceded Euclid  in  the  investigation  of  irrationals — a 
problem  which,  as  we  know  from  Plato's  Th  n te- 
tus,  was  occupying  the  foremost  geometers  in  the 
4th  cent.  B.C.  Similarly,  Archimedes  in  his  rtpl 
tCov  pLuixaviKidv  6eitiprip.(iTuv  irpis  EpaToirO^yrji’  (ipoSos 
(lately  discovered  at  Constantinople,  and  published 
by  lieiberg  in  1907)  assigns  to  Democritus  no 
small  part  of  the  credit  for  two  important  the- 
orems, namely,  that  the  cone  is  one-third  part  of 
the  cylinder,  .and  the  pyramid  one-third  part  of 
the  prism,  h.aving  the  same  b.ase  .and  equal  iieight. 
Democrittis  made  the  discoveries  by  me.ans  of 
mechanical  methods  ; Archimedes  afterwards  sup- 
plied .a  rigorous  geometrical  proof.  The  investi- 
gation by  means  of  mech.anics  involved  .a  imrtial 
anticipation  of  the  inlinitesim.il  calculus  (si.'C 
Heath’s  The  Thirteen  Books  of  EuclkCs  Elements, 
Cambridge,  1908,  iii.  366-368,  4,  ii.  40). 

It  is  not,  however,  from  the  meagre  fragments 
remaining  that  we  derive  our  best  information  .as 
to  the  doctrines  Democritus  taught,  but  rather 
from  the  criticism  of  opponents,  especially  Aris- 
totle and  Theophrastus,  who  gave  to  iiis  works  the 
attention  they  deserved.  Aristotle  in  his  scientific 
treatises  is  evidently  much  indebted  to  Democritus, 
and,  though  he  often  dissents  from  his  conclusions, 
invariably  speaks  of  him  with  respect  and  admira- 
tion. Pla,to,  it  is  true,  never  mentions  him  by 
name,  yet  from  v.arious  jiassages  in  the  Dialogues 
it  is  obvious  that  not  only  was  he  acquainted  with 
the  system  of  the  Atoinists,  but  even  regarded 
Democritus  as  the  tyi'e  and  representative  of  all 
those  tendencies  which  ho  himself  most  actively 
combated. 

2.  Leucippus. — Democritus  can  hardly  claim  to 
have  originated  the  sj'stcm  which  he  taught. 
There  seems  no  valid  ground  for  doubting  the 
statement  that  Leucippus  jireceded  him  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  Atomism,  which  they'  both 
.afterwards  developed  in  common. 

The  metaphysical  basis  of  Leucippus’  doctrine, 
as  stated  by  Aristotle,  presumed  the  Eleatic 
paradox  th.at  reality  or  real  being  is  One,  not 
iMany,  immutable  and  eternal,  not  transient  and 
diverse : whence  the  Eleatics  deduced  that  our 
world  of  manifold  and  fleeting  appearances  is  not 
that  which  truly  exists.  As  all  the  earlier  Greeks, 
from  Thales  downwards,  in  their  search  for  a 
primary  siibst.anco  were  unconsciously  endeavour- 
ing to  frame  a conception  of  matter,  the  ^lerinanent 
substratum  of  the  outer  world,  the  Eleatic  paradox 
is  only  another  way  of  stating  that  matter  alone 
is,  where  by  ‘matter’  is  me, ant  the  Full,  not  the 
Empty,  or,  in  modern  parlance,  that  which  has 
mass.  Empty  space,  then,  if  it  is  not  mattiw,  is 
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non-existent ; the  world  is  a continuous  indivisible 
plenum.  Leucippus,  if  he  is  to  be  credited  with 
originating  the  Atomistie  doctrine,  altered  this 
conception  by  opposing  extension  to  mass  as  the 
fundaTuental  postalate.  The  extended  as  full  and 
the  extended  as  empty,  the  2)lenum,  and  the 
vacuum,  or  matter  occupying  space  and  space 
unoccupied  by  matter,  were  in  his  view  equally 
real.  The  Eleatics  were  right  in  asserting  the 
one,  hut  wrong  in  denying  the  other.  By  intro- 
ducing real  space  and  the  geometrical  forms  of 
bodies  as  spatially  determined,  Leucippus  de- 
stroyed the  Eleatic  One  and  reverted  to  pluralism. 
But  he  had  still  to  meet  the  subtle  arguments 
from  infinite  divisibility,  by  which  Zeno  of  Elea 
had  disproved  the  possibility  of  motion  and  of 
multiplicity.  Since  these  arguments  could  not  be 
refuted,  nothing  remained  but  to  postulate  indi- 
visibles {&TOIJ.OL,  &TOfx.a)  as  the  ultimate  constituents 
of  corporeal  reality — things  in  space  (Ar.  Fhys. 
i.  3.  187«,  1-3).  The  sum  of  existence,  then,  in- 
cludes empty  space  as  well  as  the  atoms  or  indi- 
visible particles  of  matter  in  space.  Both  matter 
and  space  are  eternal,  infinite,  and  homogeneous 
throughout.  The  only  differences  which  single 
atoms  present  are  difterences  of  shape,  from  which 
must  follow  differences  of  magnitude.  But  fresh 
differences  are  introduced  when  single  atoms  come 
to  be  grouped  and  arranged  in  what  we  call  indi- 
vidual things.  There  tlien  arise  differences  of 
order  and  position  of  the  atoms  in  space ; for,  to 
use  a familiar  illustration,  A differs  from  N in 
shape ; AN  is  not  the  same  as  NA,  the  order  is 
different ; nor  is  H the  same  as  H,  the  position  is 
different.  Aristotle  {Metaph.  i.  4.  985&,  13  ff'.)  in 
giving  this  account  admits  that  he  is  substituting, 
for  the  precise  Ionic  terms  pva-/j.6i  (fashion),  dtaOtyri 
(inter-contact),  rpoTr)  (turning),  his  own  equiva- 
lents (Txvf^^  (figure,  shape),  rd^is  (arrangement, 
order),  Bla-ts  (position).  It  will  be  obvious,  upon 
reflexion,  that  these  three  kinds  of  difference  are 
merely  spatial  relations  posited  and  presupposed 
by  the  very  conception  of  space  as  extended  in 
three  dimensions. 

Here  seems  the  proper  place  to  deal  with  a con- 
troversial question  of  great  difficulty  : of  the  three 
differences  between  atoms  (shape,  order,  position), 
only  one  (shape)  relates  to  single  atoms.  That 
size  must  go  with  shape  as  a property  of  the 
single  atom  seems  certain  : e.g.  atoms  of  fire  are 
described  as  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  most 
mobile.  But  no  good  authority  attributes  to 
Leucippus  or  Democritus  any  utterance  implying 
that  weight  was  a fundamental  property  of  the 
atom,  although  Epicurus,  when  he  revised  the 
original  doctrine  of  the  Atomists,  expressly  derived 
weight  as  well  as  magnitude  from  shape,  and,  as 
is  well  known,  deduced  from  their  weight  the 
tendency  of  free  atoms  to  fall.  Later  authorities 
not  unnaturally  confused  the  Atomic  doctrine  of 
Leucippus  and  the  revised  version  of  Epicurus. 
But  the  opinion  has  now  gained  ground  that  Leu- 
cippus and  Democritus  put  forward  no  positive 
views  as  to  weight  being  a fundamental  property 
of  a free  or  isolated  atom,  or  as  to  the  direction 
and  force  of  the  motion  originally  inherent  in  a 
free  atom. 

3-  Developments  of  Atomism. — (a)  Relativity  of 
sensible  qualities. — We  have  given  in  outline  the 
theory  which  Democritus  adopted  and  developed. 
When  compared  with  the  rival  systems  of  Empe- 
docles and  Anaxagoras,  it  is  seen  to  be  decidedly 
superior  in  simplicity  and  logical  coherence.  These 
other  systems  also  resolve  the  universe  into  matter 
in  motion ; but,  in  the  resolution  proposed  by  the 
Atomists,  qualitative  changes  in  things  result 
from  quantitative  changes  in  their  constituent 
elements,  and  all  proceeds  uniformly  by  a law  of 


natural  necessity.  Each  of  these  two  positions 
calls  for  further  elucidation.  The  conception  of  a 
permanent  substratum,  or  primary  matter,  to  the 
early  Greek  tliinkers,  involved  two  attributes.  It 
was,  they  thought,  at  once  indestructible  and  im- 
mutable ; in  otlier  words,  the  sum  of  matter  in  the 
universe  remains  quantitatively  and  qualitatively 
constant  amid  all  tlie  change  and  variety  of 
Nature.  How  this  result  was  secured  by  the 
Eleatics  has  already  been  shown.  Empedocles 
and  Anaxagoras  took  another  way,  maintaining  a 
plurality  of  elements  qualitatively  constant.  The 
four  elements  of  Empedocles — earth,  water,  air, 
fire — and  the  infinity  of  seeds  assumed  by  Anaxa- 
goras are  alike  in  this,  that  they  possess  as  funda- 
mental and  inalienable  the  qualities  perceptible  to 
sense.  But  these  attempts  to  shape  the  conception 
of  matter  were  attended  by  insuperable  difficul- 
ties, so  long  as  the  sensible  qualities  of  derivative 
bodies  were  ascribed  to  the  original  elements 
(whether  four  or  an  infinite  number)  out  of  which 
these  bodies  were  compounded.  In  fact,  on  the 
theory  of  Anaxagoras,  the  distinction  between 
original  and  derivative  forms  of  matter  vanishes, 
for  there  must  be  as  many  primary  substances  as 
there  are  varieties  of  sensible  qualities. 

This  difficulty  the  Atomists  solved  by  distin- 
guishing the  fundamental  properties  of  matter  as 
such  from  all  other  sensible  qualities.  In  prin- 
ciple the  distinction  is  the  same  as  that  made  by 
Locke  between  primary  and  secondary  qualities. 
The  changing  qualities  of  sensible  things,  such  as 
colour,  flavour,  odour,  temperature,  cease  then  to 
be  attributes  of  matter  as  such ; and  Democritus 
expressed  this  by  saying : ‘ By  custom  there  is 
bitter  and  sweet,  hot  and  cold,  and  colour;  in 
reality  nothing  but  atoms  and  void’  (Sext.  adv. 
Math.  vii.  135  ; Diels,  55  B,  9 [i.^  388]).  It  would, 
however,  be  misleading  to  characterize  these 
secondary  qualities  as  subjective : they  lose  no- 
thing of  objective  validity  because  the  mode  in 
which  they  produce  their  effects  has  become  ex- 
plicable. To  take  the  first  pair  of  qualities  in 
the  citation  from  Democritus — sweet  and  bitter. 
It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  wine,  which 
normally  tastes  sweet,  is  bitter  to  the  jaundiced 
patient,  and  we  may  infer  from  Plato’s  Thecetetus 
that  Protagoras  had  called  attention  to  this  and 
similar  facts.  Now  the  Atomistic  doctrine  declares 
wine,  like  all  other  sensible  bodies,  to  be  merely 
a complex  of  atoms  of  such  and  such  a shape, 
size,  and  position,  and  containing  such  and  such 
a proportion  of  vacuum.  As  such,  each  body  pro- 
duces a certain  effect  upon  all  other  similar  bodies, 
including  the  human  organs  of  taste.  That  effect, 
again,  must  partly  depend  upon  the  constitution 
of  those  organs,  and  on  their  permanent  or  tem- 
porary, con.mon  or  individual,  qualities.  But, 
whereas  Protagoras  emphasized  the  divergence  of 
the  effects  under  different  conditions,  and  left  out 
of  sight  its  possible  causes,  the  Atomistic  theory 
took  account  of  both.  It  allowed  a relative  value 
to  the  divergent  perceptions,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  maintained  the  objective  validity  of  that 
which  produced  them — in  other  words,  the  struc- 
ture of  perceptible  material  bodies  and  the  essential 
properties  of  the  matter  out  of  which  they  were 
constituted.  Viewed  in  this  light,  an  enigmatical 
utterance  attributed  to  Democritus  by  the  Epi- 
curean Colotes  becomes  perfectly  intelligible.  If 
Democritus  said  that  an  object  does  not  possess 
one  kind  of  quality  more  than  another  (tG>p 
TTpuy/idToip  ^Ka<TT0P  elirdiP  od  ydWop  toiop  tolop 
eXpai— Tint.  adv.  Col.  4,  p.  1108  F;  Diels,  55  B,  156 
[i^.  413]),  we  may  be  sure  that  he  was  speaking  of 
the  secondary  qualities,  and  not  of  the  properties 
of  matter  as  such.  The  atoms  have  no  secondary 
qualities.  Thus  colours,  flavours,  odours,  tern- 
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perature,  have  no  objective  existence  wer  se  ; they, 
at  all  events  when  perceived,  are  r^ative  to  tlie 
percipient.  To  one  who  held  this  view  the  task  of 
science  was  immensely  enlarged,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  became  more  definite.  The  problem  was 
to  advance  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  to 
determine  precisely  how  the  motion  of  atoms  in 
the  void  produced  the  totality  of  changes,  and  the 
variety  of  changing  qualities  perceived  by  sense. 
No  wonder  that,  unaided  by  the  apparatus  of 
modem  science,  the  explorer  from  time  to  time 
regretted  the  futility  of  results  attained,  and  con- 
fessed with  a sigli : 

‘Truth  lies  in  the  deep’  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  72.  6;  Diels,  65  IJ, 
H7  [i.2  407]).  ‘ We  perceive,  in  fact,  nothing  certain,  but  sucli 
things  only  as  change  with  the  state  of  our  body,  and  of  tliat 
which  enters  it,  and  which  resists  it  ’ (Sext.  adv.  Math.  vii.  130 ; 
Diels,  65  B,  9 [i.2  388]). 

No  less  important  is  the  part  played  in  the 
system  by  the  conception  of  causation.  A fragment 
of  Leucippus  lays  down  the  axiom  that  ‘nothing 
comes  by  accident,  but  everything  from  a cause 
and  under  stress  of  necessity  ’ ( Aet.  i.  25.  4 ; Diels, 
54  B,  2 [i.^  350]).  In  such  unequivocal  terms  did 
he  state  the  universal  law  of  causation,  and  to  this 
principle  his  successor  consistently  adhered.  For 
all  that  happens  in  Nature  a sufficient  explanation 
was  furnished  by  kinematics  and  mechanics  ; there 
was  then  no  need  of  any  supplementary  hypothesis, 
whether  of  design  on  the  one  hand  or  of  arbitrary 
spontaneity  on  the  other.  It  was  enough  to  assume 
motion  as  an  inherent  attribute  of  matter — an 
ultimate  fact  for  which  no  derivation  was  required. 
The  motions  of  the  atoms  were  as  eternal  as  the 
atoms  themselves,  and  were  necessary  ; that  is,  in 
the  unending  series  of  movements  each  followed 
upon  and  was  determined  by  definite  antecedents. 
Granted  that  atoms  moving  in  space  come  into 
collision,  the  whole  history  of  the  universe  becomes 
an  application  of  mechanical  laws.  Colliding 
atoms  suffer  pressure  and  impact,  unite  in  groups, 
and  break  away  from  such  unions  ; and  thus  arises 
all  change,  the  succession  of  all  events  : the  birth 
and  destruction  alike  of  particular  things  and  of 
the  infinite  worlds  are  but  moments  in  this 
succession. 

(b)  Cosmogony. — The  direct  outcome  of  Atomic 
motion  must  be  the  production  of  our  world  and 
of  all  the  individual  things  in  it,  for  these  are 
given  in  experience.  As  to  the  process  by  which 
this  goal  is  reached,  our  information  is  sadly 
defective.  Of  one  thing  we  are  certain — that 
Leucippus  and  Democritus  had  no  recourse  to 
external  forces,  such  as  the  attraction  and  repulsion 
which  Empedocles  personified  as  Love  and  Strife, 
or  the  voOs  of  Anaxagoras.  A late  epitomator 
Avrites  of  Leucippus  : 

‘ The  worlds  arise  when  many  atoms  are  collected  toe:ctlier 
into  the  mighty  void  from  the  surrounding  space  anti  rush 
together.  They  come  into  collision,  and  those  which  are  of 
similar  shape  and  like  form  become  entangled,  and  from  their 
entanglement  the  heavenly  bodies  arise'  (Uippol.  i?e/.  i.  12; 
Diels,  64  A,  10  [i.-  345]).  Another  account  gives  fuller  details  : 
‘ Many  atoms  of  manifold  shapes  cut  off  from  the  infinite  are 
borne  into  a vast  void,  and  there  collecting  set  up  a single 
vortex  movement,  in  which  they  collide  and  are  whirled  in  all 
directions,  so  that  separation  is  effected  and  the  like  atoms 
come  together.  And,  as  they  become  too  numerous  to  revolve 
with  equal  velocity,  those  which  are  light  are,  so  to  speak,  sifted 
out,  and  fly  off  towards  the  outer  void ; and  the  rest  remain 
together,  and,  becoming  entangled,  join  their  orbits  with  one 
another,  and  form  in  the  first  place  a spherical  mass.  This 
becomes  a sort  of  shell,  including  in  itself  atoms  of  all  kinds ; 
and,  as  these  through  repulsion  from  the  centre  are  made  to 
revolve,  the  enclosing  shell  becomes  thinner  and  thinner,  the 
adjacent  atoms  being  attracted  as  soon  as  the  vortex  overtakes 
them.  In  this  way  the  earth  was  formed  as  the  portions 
brought  to  the  centre  coalesced.  And,  again,  even  the  outer 
shell  grows  larger  by  tlie  influx  of  atoms  from  outside,  and 
incorporates  with  itself  whatever  it  touches.  And  of  this  some 
portions  are  locked  together  and  form  a mass  which  was  at 
first  damp  and  miry,  then  dried  as  it  revolved  with  the  universal 
vortex,  and  afterwards  took  lire  and  formed  the  substance  of 
the  stars’  (Diog.  Laert.  ix,  32  ; Diels,  64  A,  1 fi.-  343]). 

In  thia  eti'ort  of  the  seientilic  iiiiagiiiatioii  several 
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points  deserve  notice.  The  doctrine  of  innumer- 
able worlds  or  cosmical  sy.stenis  becomes  clearer 
when  Ave  consider  that  matter  and  space  are 
suppo.sed  to  be  inlinite,  and  any  place  where  alomi 
meet  may  become  the  kernel  or  nucleus  of  a A\’orb.:, 
provided  tliat  a vortex  motion  Ls  thus  set  up,  ani. 
in  consequence  a sufficient  aggregation  of  matter 
crystallizes,  so  to  speak,  around  a centre.  As, 
moreover,  the  atoms  are  infinitely  A'arious  in  sha]ie, 
the  worlds  formed  from  them  Avill  display  the 
greatest  diversity  ; though  it  may  also  happen  th.-t 
some  of  them  are  absolutely  alike.  Again,  ih'j 
principle  of  ‘like  to  like,’  common  to  most  of  the 
Greek  physicists,  receives  some  sort  of  explanation 
from  tlie  assumption  of  a vortex.  As,  on  the 
beach,  pebbles  of  like  size  and  sliape  are  collect' d 
by  the  tide,  astlie  AviiiiioAving-fan  -ift  - and  -.-pNni  . 
grain  (Sext.  adv.  Math.  vii.  117  ; Diels,  55  B,  104 
[i.^  41.5]),  so  the  co.smical  A-ortex  plaj’s  the  --..nie 
mechanical  part  in  bringing  together  homogene-  .- 
particles,  that  Ls,  atoms  approximately  alik.-  in 
size  and  sha])e.  Thus  Democritus  i.-  .nlih  t”  ’uring 
his  notion  of  our  Avorld  into  tolerable  haimon^ 
Avith  po[nilar  ojiinion.  It  lloats  in  the  void, 
surrounded  by  its  revolving  shell  of  tightly 
compressed  atoms — the  vault  of  heaven  ; the  .sp.i' 
hetAveeu  this  outer  envelope  at  the  cireumfereiu  e 
and  the  solid  earth  at  the  centre  is  filled  Avith  air 
in  Avhich  the  stars  move.  The  earth  pn-ent-.  a 
Hat  surface  above  and  heloAv,  round  horizontally 
like  a quoit  or  tambourine,  and  so  broad  a'  to 
sujiport  itself  on  the  air. 

We  may  note  the  inlluence  of  Anaximander, 
with  Avhom  probably  originated  the  old  luiiien 
theory  of  inlinite  Avorlds,  and  of  -Vna.xagiu.i'  ;//.  c.  i, 
Avho  postulated  a rotatory  movement  to  effi  ei 
separation  of  unlike  and  aggregation  of  like. 
Democritus  can  hardly  he  credited  Avith  original 
contributions  to  astronomy  ; hut  he  Avelcomed  the 
novel  doctrines  of  .Anaxagoras  an  hich  had  so  .startled 
his  contemporaries.  He  held  the  sun  to  be  a red- 
hot  mass,  out  regarded  it  and  also  the  moon  as 
originally  the  nucleus  of  a separate  system,  Avhich 
had  been  entangled  in  the  vortex-motion  of  our 
Avorld  and  subsequently  ignited.  The  oceans  Avere 
formed  Avlien,  under  the  inthience  of  Avind  and  solar 
beat,  the  smaller  jiarticles  Avere  forced  out  of  the 
earth,  and  ran  together  as  Avater  into  the  hollows. 
In  relative  size  the  central  earth  exceeds  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars ; yet  the  latter  must  have  been 
accorded  considerable  dimensions  if  nemoeritus 
accepted  the  Anaxagorean  assumiitioii  of  idains, 
mountains,  and  ravines  upon  the  moon's  face  (.\et. 
ii.  25.  9;  Diels,  55  A,  90  [i.'-  367]). 

This  cosmology  is  vitiated  through  and  through 
by  the  undue  importance  it  gives  to  our  planet. 
'I'he  geoeoniric  hyiiothesis  still  retained  its  sway 
over  the  philosopher,  Avho  tells  us  : 

‘There  lire  iiifliiite  worlds,  ditferiiig  in  size;  and  in  some  of 
them  tliero  is  no  sun  and  moon,  in  ollicrs  tlie  smi  and  moon 
are  larger  than  in  our  Nvorlil,  or  there  are  several  sons  and 
moons.  The  worlds  are  nneiiuallj'  distributed  in  siniee ; here 
there  are  more,  there  fewer ; some  are  waxing,  some  are  in 
tlicir  prime,  some  waning ; coming  into  being  in  one  i>art  of  file 
universe,  ceasing  in  aiiotlier  part.  Tlie  cause  of  tlieir  pcrisliing 
is  collision  witli  one  aiiotlier.  And  tlicre  are  some  worliis 
destitute  of  moisture  and  of  living  creatures.  In  oiir  woild 
tlie  eartli  was  born  liefore  tlie  stars ; tlie  moon  is  nearest  to  Uie 
eai'tli,  tlio  sun  comes  next,  lixed  stars  ara  fiirtliest  olf.  Tlie 
planets  tliemselvcs  are  at  iineipinl  distances  from  us.  .\  world 
IS  in  its  prime  so  long  ns  it  is  nl'lo  to  alisorh  frosli  matier  from 
witliout’  (lliiipol.  ihg.  i.  IS  ; Diels,  66  A,  40  [i.'4  StlO]). 

Ill  the  Avoids  of  ail  enthusiastic  admirer  (Gom- 
jierz,  Gru'.chisfhc  Coikrr,  i.'-*  295),  Ave  seem  to  he 
listening  to  ti  modern  tistronomer  who  has  seen 
the  moons  of  .Inpiter,  Ints  recognized  the  hick  of 
inoistnre  on  the  moon,  and  has  even  eanght  a 
glimpse  of  nebnla'. 

(c)  Fsi/chology.  — All  itarfienlar  things,  and 
amongst  them  the  four  so-called  elements-  earth, 
Avater,  air,  lire — are  aggregates  or  atom-eomplexes  ; 
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and  their  character  is  determined  by  the  shape, 
order,  and  position  of  their  component  atoms. 
Atmospheric  air  plays  its  part,  but  the  most 
important  is  fire,  because  the  most  mobile,  being 
composed  of  atoms  exceedingly  fine,  smooth,  and 
round.  Fire-atoms  are  the  moving  principle  of 
organic  bodies,  the  soul  being  a sort  of  fire  or 
heat,  while  mental  activity  is  identical  with  the 
motion  of  these  fiery  particles.  Upon  this  founda- 
tion is  constructed  a materialistic  psychology, 
which  in  turn  determines  the  epistemology  and 
ethics  of  Democritus.  Such  a doctrine  invites 
comparison  with  the  speculations  of  Heraclitus 
and  Anaxagoras,  the  former  of  whom  regarded 
soul  as  an  exhalation  fed  by  vapours  from  the 
warm  blood.  The  voOs  of  Anaxagoras,  Avhether  by 
this  he  meant  simply  intelligence,  or  some  sort  of 
mind-stuft’,  was  supposed  to  he  diffused  throughout 
the  universe ; and  similarly  the  theory  of  Democritus 
tends  to  destroy  any  fixed  line  of  demarcation 
between  organic  and  inorganic  in  Nature.  For, 
according  to  him,  fiery  soul-atoms  are  taken  in 
from  outside.  Owing  to  their  great  mobility,  they 
are  constantly  liable  to  escape  from  the  animate 
body,  and  this  tendency  is  counteracted  by  the 
process  of  respiration,  which  checks  the  escape  of 
imprisoned  soul-atoms  by  a current  of  air,  and 
continually  renews  them.  In  sleep  or  in  a swoon 
there  is  less  resistance : more  of  the  fiery  atoms 
escape,  and  mental  activity  is  proportionately 
diminished  ; while  deatli  itself  is  the  result  of  their 
entire  dispersion  in  the  surrounding  air.  Since 
all  qualitative  change  in  things  is  reduced  to,  and 
explained  by,  quantitative  changes  of  atoms  and 
atomic  motions,  no  exception  can  be  made  in  deal- 
ing with  psychical  activities  and  the  phenomena 
of  mental  life.  Sensation,  thought,  and  all  other 
functions  of  the  soul  are  in  reality  movements  of 
the  soul-atoms,  produced  in  accordance  with  the 
mechanical  laws  of  pressure  and  impact.  This 
principle  is  rigorously  carried  out,  and  its  consistent 
application  is  a characteristic  feature  of  Atomistic 
psychology.  It  is  most  obvious  in  the  theory  of 
sensation,  which  Democritus  in  part  inherited 
from  Empedocles.  Contact  between  object  per- 
ceived and  percipient  is  the  indispensable  condition 
of  all  perception,  so  that  all  the  various  senses  are 
in  the  last  resort  modes  of  one — viz.  touch  (Ar.  de 
Sensu,  iv.  442a,  29). 

When,  as  in  the  case  of  sight,  hearing,  and 
smell,  the  perceptible  object  is  at  a distance, 
Democritus,  like  Empedocles,  supposed  that 
particles  of  external  things  found  their  way  into 
the  pores  of  the  sensory  organs.  It  is  true  that, 
according  to  Empedocles,  the  pores  or  passages 
through  which  the  particles  travelled  were  never 
absolutely  empty,  for,  on  his  view,  the  universe 
was  a plenum  ; whereas  Democritus  supposed  the 
particles  thrown  off  to  move,  like  all  atoms,  through 
empty  space ; but  this  hardly  affects  the  general 
likeness  between  the  two  theories.  The  introduc- 
tion of  atoms  in  certain  ways,  through  the  organs, 
to  the  soul  answers  to  the  introduction  of  effluxes 
(iTToppoal)  through  the  pores,  ryhich  Empedocles 
maintained.  The  atom-complexes  thus  given  off 
resemble  the  external  objects  themselves.  Demo- 
critus called  them  Sel/ceXa — an  Ionic  term  for  which 
Aristotle  substituted  etduXa.  What  we  perceive, 
then,  is  in  a manner  in  the  soul ; but  the  soul  itself 
must  consist  of  matter  capable  of  being  affected 
mechanically  by  it,  that  is,  capable  of  the  impact, 
reaction,  movement,  dXXolwcns,  which  is  the  essence 
of  perception. 

The  sensory  organs  thus  become  passages  for 
in.streaming  atoms.  Take  vision.  The  eye  is  a 
moist  ))orous  organ — .seeing  results  when  the 
image  of  an  object  is  mirrored  in  the  pupil.  So 
much  we  are  told  on  excellent  authority  ; but  how 


it  comes  about  that  the  pupU  receives,  or,  if  it  is  a 
mirror,  reflects,  this  image,  is  a point  on  which 
neither  the  criticisms  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus 
nor  the  later  accounts  of  Aetius  and  Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis  throw  much  light.  In  fact,  it 
remains  doubtful  whether  the  efficient  cause  is  the 
emanation  from  the  visible  object  or  the  air  which 
has  received  a certain  impression,  comparable  to 
that  of  a seal  upon  wax,  from  this  emanation.  The 
suggestion  that  in  seeing  nearer  objects  the  former, 
in  seeing  distant  objects  the  latter,  is  the  proximate 
agent,  although  ingenious,  lacks  all  authority. 
Colour,  the  proper  object  of  vision,  as  explained 
above,  is  not  a inimary  quality  of  bodies,  but 
is  relative  to  the  percipient.  The  visible  thing  is 
composed  of  colourless  atoms  of  given  shape 
arranged  in  a certain  order  and  position,  and,  when 
it  is  said  to  have  colour  in  virtue  of  its  atomic 
structure  and  the  movements  of  its  atoms,  this 
really  means  that  it  is  capable  of  exciting  a 
particular  effect  in  the  sensory  organ — the  eye. 
Democritus  assumed  four  primary  colours — white, 
black,  red,  and  green  (yXiapbv) — and  derived  all 
other  shades  of  colour  from  the  mixture  of  the 
primary  four  in  definite  proportions.  From  this  it 
follows  that  the  numerous  bodies  which  cannot  be 
classed  as  having  one  or  other  of  the  primary 
colours  must  be  of  a composite  nature ; they  must, 
that  is,  include  in  their  composition  other  than 
merely  homogeneous  atoms.  Thus,  referring 
white  to  smooth  and  red  to  round  atoms,  he  must 
have  assumed,  in  the  structure  of  gold  and  bronze, 
the  presence  hotli  of  smooth  and  of  round  atoms, 
since  he  declared  the  colour  of  these  metals  to  be 
a mixture  of  white  and  red.  This  theory  of  colour 
seems  to  have  been  carefully  elaborated,  to  judge 
by  the  summary  and  criticisms  of  Theophrastus 
(de  Sensu,  49  ff. ).  The  crudeness  of  his  assumptions 
is  obvious : whiteness  is  supposed  to  be  due  to 
smooth,  blackness  to  rough  atoms,  redness  is 
caused  by  heat,  and  the  atoms  of  fire  are  supposed 
to  be  spherical. 

In  the  treatment  of  hearing  and  its  correlative 
object,  sound,  of  which  speech  or  vocal  sound  is  the 
leading  type,  Democritus  agreed  in  the  main  wdth 
his  contemporaries.  As  emanations  (SeixeXa)  from 
visible  bodies  are  the  stimulus  of  vision,  so  the 
sounds  (cpwval)  which  stimulate  the  organ  of  hearing 
are  particles  or  atom-complexes  thrown  off  hy  the 
sonant  body,  and  conveyed  by  the  medium  of  the 
air  to  the  ear,  and  through  it  to  the  soul.  The 
stream  of  atoms  given  off'  by  a sonant  body  sets  the 
atoms  of  the  air  in  motion,  and,  joining  itself  with 
these  according  to  similarity  of  shapes  and  sizes, 
makes  its  way  into  the  body.  The  orifice  of  the 
ear  is  the  chief,  but  not  the  sole,  entrance  for  such 
a current.  In  making  the  current  affect  not  the 
ear  alone,  but  other  organs  of  the  body,  Democritus 
showed  decided  originality.  He  may  have  meant 
no  more  than  that  the  whole  body  is  sympathetic 
to  the  operation  of  hearing.  Probably  the  purity 
of  sounds  was  made  to  depend  on  the  similarity, 
the  pitch  and  volume  on  the  magnitude,  of  their 
constituent  atoms.  The  process  by  which  the 
sound -atoms  themselves  and  the  air  broken  up  by 
them  are,  as  it  were,  sorted  so  that  similar  shapes 
and  sizes  come  together  must  be  understood  as 
jrurely  mechanical. 

If  a theory  of  emanations  from  bodies  at  a 
distance  be  employed  to  explain  seeing  and  hear- 
ing, no  difficulty  will  be  encountered  in  applying  it 
to  the  sense  of  smelling.  The  rapid  diffusion  of 
perfume  is  a familiar  fact,  and  it  is  easily  inferred 
that  a finer  matter  is  given  off’  by  odorous  bodies 
in  the  form  of  an  attenuated  stream  of  atoms, 
which  reaches  the  nostrils.  Theophrastus  com- 
plains of  the  omission  to  connect  a distinctive 
quality  of  the  various  odours  with  the  atomic 
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configuration  of  their  particles ; but  Democritus 
])robably  regarded  this  connexion  as  easily  de- 
ducihle  from  the  similar  connexion  between  atomic 
configuration  and  distinctive  quality  in  the  kin- 
dred region  of  tastes,  with  which  he  dealt  very 
fully.  Thus,  he  referred  an  acid  taste  to  atomic 
shapes  which  are  angular,  winding,  small,  and 
thin  ; the  sweet  to  shapes  which  are  spherical  and 
not  too  small ; the  astringent  to  shapes  large  and 
with  many  angles.  The  bitter  is  composed  of 
shapes,  small,  smooth,  and  spherical,  with  hooks 
attached  to  the  spherical  surface  ; the  saline  of 
large  shapes,  in  many  cases  not  spherical,  but  in 
some  cases  also  not  scalene,  and  therefore  without 
many  flexures  ; the  pungent  is  small,  spherical,  and 
angular,  but  not  scalene. 

With  this  the  theory  of  sensation  is  comjdete. 
All  senses  have  been  resolved  into  modes  of  touch, 
which  must,  therefore,  have  been  for  Democritus 
the  primary  sense,  as  it  was  for  Aristotle.  But  of 
touch  itself  as  a ijhysiological  function  he  could 
give  no  detailed  investigation.  Pressure,  impact, 
and  motion — purely  physical  conceptions — are  em- 
ployed by  the  Atomists  without  misgiving,  as  if 
they  had  not  realized  the  true  nature  of  the 
physiological  process.  The  relations  between 
realities  of  every  kind  were  reducible  to  the  purely 
mechanical  form.  The  interaction  involved  in 
sense-perception  could  not  differ  from  the  action  of 
any  atomic  bodies  whatsoever  upon  one  another, 
for  this  contact  is  the  necessary  and  universal 
condition,  and  contact  between  and  wer- 

cipiandum  only  a special  case.  Sensation  itself  is 
the  movement  set  up  when  spherical  soul-atoms 
have  thus  been  brought  into  contact  with  the 
atoms  of  an  external  object,  or  the  atom-complexes 
(SefxeXa)  emanating  from  them.  On  this  theory, 
then,  sensory  facts  have  nothing  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  larger  total  of  ])hysical  facts ; nor 
can  there  be  a fundamental  difl'erence  between 
sensation  and  intellect.  Aristotle  expressly  testifies 
that  Democritus  made  no  such  distinction  {raiiTb 
\4yec  yf/vxw  Kal  podv  \d&  Anima,  i.  2.  404a,  28,  31  ; 
cf.  405a,  9]).  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  put  to 
himself  Aristotle’s  question.  What  is  the  faculty 
by  which  the  data  of  sense  are  combined  and  dis- 
tinguished, by  which  we  are  conscious  of  our  mental 
acts,  by  which  we  imagine  and  remember  ? All  our 
information  is  that,  while  the  soul-atoms  were 
divided  or  distributed  over  the  entire  body,  he 
located  certain  mental  functions  in  certain  parts 
of  the  frame ; e.g.  the  separate  sensations  in  the 
sensory  organs,  and,  furtlier,  according  to  some 
doubtful  authorities,  intelligence  in  the  brain,  anger 
in  the  heart,  appetite  in  the  liver.  Such  statements 
are  not  in  themselves  incredible,  on  the  assumption 
that,  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  soul-atoms  of 
distinctive  size  ana  mobility  are  ax)t  to  be  associated 
and  massed  together  ; but  the  partial  anticipation 
of  Plato’s  tripartite  division  of  soul  is  open  to  sus- 
picion, and  on  such  points  Aetius  and  pseudo- 
Hippocratean  writers  of  the  2nd  cent,  are  not  to  be 
trusted. 

What,  then,  is  thought,  and  how  does  thinking 
come  about  ? It  must  be  analogous  to  sensation  in 
so  far  as  it  is  a movement  of  soul-atoms  stimulated 
by  an  external  cause  ; the  latter  is  not  far  to  seek, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  familiar  fact  of  the  similarity 
between  a sensation  and  the  corresponding  idea. 
Emanations  from  external  objects  (dStSKa 
irpoa-dvTa)  must  then  be  postulated  for  the  latter  as 
for  the  former.  Tlie  same  causes  acting  upon  soul- 
atoms  in  the  same  mechanical  fashion  accounted 
for  dreams,  visions,  and  hallucinations.  So  far 
from  rejecting  these  mental  processes  as  illusory, 
Democritus  seems  to  have  based  upon  them  some 
sort  of  divination  or  Jiiantic.  The  emanations 
which  excite  these  abnormal  processes  must  be 


supposed  to  be  of  a finer  texture  than  those  of 
ordinary  sensation  or  thought. 

(d)  Epistemology. — What,  then,  is  the  relation 
between  sensation  and  thought — in  other  words, 
what  contributions  does  Democritus  make  to  the 
theory  of  knowledge  ? The  locus  classicus  is  a 
passage  preserved  by  Sextus  (adv.  Math.  vii.  138  ; 
Diels,  55  B,  11  [i.^  389]).  It  was  taken  from  a work 
entitled  ‘ The  Canon,’  which  presumably  discussed 
the  process  of  inference  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown,  and  laid  down  rules  for  induction.  The 
passage  runs  as  follows  ; 

‘There  are  two  forms  of  knowledge,  the  genuine  and  the 
obscure.  To  the  obscure  belong  all  these  : sight,  hearing,  taste, 
smell,  touch  ; the  other  form,  genuine  knowledge,  is  altogether 
distinct  from  this.  . . .’  ‘ In  what  follows,’  saj-s  Sextus,  ‘ De- 
mocritus ranks  the  genuine  form  above  the  obscure,  and  adds 
[to  follow  the  restoration  of  the  text  by  Diels] : “ When  the 
object  becomes  too  minute  for  the  obscure  form  of  knowledge 
to  see,  or  hear,  or  taste,  or  smell,  or  touch  it,  when  greater  pre- 
cision is  lequired,  then  the  genuine  knowledge  comes  into  play, 
its  the  possessor  of  a more  precise  organ  of  discrimination." ' 

This  means  that  thought  can  reach  that  which  is 
inaccessible  to  sense.  The  Atomic  theorj’,  as  it 
shaped  itself  in  the  mind  of  the  philosojiher,  is  a 
proof,  for  neither  the  atom  nor  space  i.s  .sensibly 
perceived.  Moreover,  the  geometrical  forms  and 
the  whole  of  geometrical  science,  to  which  Demo- 
critus gave  as  loyal  a support  as  I’lato  himself, 
being  inseparable  from  space,  have  the  same  rational 
origin.  It  is  true  that  he  made  no  fruitful  applica- 
tion of  geometry  to  physical  research,  but  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Pythagoreans,  of  Plato,  and  of 
all  who  preceded  Galileo.  Eurther,  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  the  Atomists  preferred  thought  to  sense, 
though  both  have  essentially  the  same  object — cor- 
poreal things  and  material  processes,  atoms  and 
atomic  movements.  Thought  was  to  them  mental 
intuition,  an  ailection  which  registers,  so  to  sjieak, 
more  delicate  movements  due  to  comjilexes  of 
minuter  atoms.  The  senses  do  not  extend  far 
enough  ; the  mental  vision  descries  the  atom,  but 
the  bodily  eye  cannot.  The  senses,  being  uuatiected 
by  the  liner  atomic  movements,  desert  us  at  the 
point  where  the  minutest  bodies  and  the  most 
delicate  i)rocesses  require  investigation. 

(e)  Ethics  and  religion. — The  scanty  fragments 
which  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Democritus  include  a mass  of  moral  rellexions. 
Much  of  it  is  undoubtedly  spurious,  and  the  task 
of  sifting  the  grain  from  the  ehall  has  not  yet  been 
accomjilished  with  success.  Though  little  of  scien- 
tilic  value  has  been  preserved,  the  outlines  of  a 
delinite  view  of  life  stand  out  clearly.  In  form 
these  utterances  bear  the  stamp  of  the  scattered 
moral  rellexions  attributed  to  Heraclitus  and  the 
Pythagoreans,  the  single  exception  known  to  us 
being  the  treatise  irepi  'Etvdvylys,  which  made  some 
advance  to  a delinition  of  the  ethical  end.  The 
treatise  apparently  oi)eued  with  a description  of  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  majority  or  mankind, 
distracted  by  inordinate  desire  and  superstitious 
terror,  vainly  striving  for  a multitude  of  objects 
without  linding  in  any  of  them  permanent  satisfac- 
tion. As  the  goal  of  moral  endeavour,  Democritus 
proposed  what  he  himself  called  tranquillity  or 
cheerfulness  {evdvfili])  and  well-being  (ei)e<rTw).  Such 
composure  or  pieaco  of  mind  he  compared  to  an 
unruHled  calm  at  sea  [yaXilivr]).  Other  terms  for 
this  ethical  end  occur  in  tire  fragments,  such  as 
dday^la,  drapa^ia,  d6avpa<yta,  dppovta,  ^v/xperpla  ; but 
it  is  not  certain  whether  they  were  ever  used  by 
Democritus  himself.  His  main  tenet,  repeatedly 
enforced  in  a variety  of  ways,  is  t hat  true  haitjti- 
ness,  this  inestimable  tranquillity,  does  notdeiieud 
on  anything  external,  on  wealtli  or  goods  of  the 
body,  but  on  ujuightness  and  intelligence.  Modera- 
tion and  contentment,  purity  of  deed  and  thought, 
are  its  distinctive  marks  ; education  is  the  best 
means  to  it. 
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The  question  arises  wliether  this  etliical  teaching  (of  which, 
after^  all,  we  know  so  little)  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
physical  doctrines  of  the  Atomists,  so  as  to  form  part  of  one 
system.  On  this  opinions  are  divided.  Some  deny  all  con- 
nexion, and  are  inclined  to  regard  Democritus,  not  as  the 
systematizer,  but  as  the  eager  inquirer,  who  disperses  his  energy 
over  a multitude  of  subjects,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  separate 
unrelated  sciences.  Again,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  con- 
templation of  an  infinite  universe  impressed  Democritus  with  a 
just  sense  of  the  pettiness  of  man  and  the  futility  of  the  ends 
which  ordinary  men  pursue.  But  this  conjecture  is  just  as  im- 
probable as  the  popular  conception  of  him  as  the  ‘ laughing 
philosopher,’  provoked  to  merriment  by  the  incongruity  of  all 
around  him.  Others,  taking  the  distinction  between  genuine 
and  obscure  knowledge  as  their  text,  draw  a parallel  between 
the  preference  of  thought  over  sensation,  and  the  similar  prefer- 
ence of  tranquillity  over  violent  and  exciting  pleasure.  As 
sensations  are  atomic  movements,  so  also  are  feelings,  whether 
pleasurable  or  painful,  and  desires.  Aristippus  had  called 
pleasure  a smooth,  and  pain  a rough  or  violent  motion.  To 
Democritus  the  distinction  is  not  so  much  qualitative  as  quanti- 
tative ; it  is  in  minute  and  delicate  movements  of  the  finest 
matter,  which  are  imperceptible  to  sense,  that  thought  and  the 
joy's  of  thought  consist. 

Tlie  views  of  Democritus  about  religion  are  very 
imperfectly  known.  A fortunate  accident  has 
preserved  in  the  pages  of  Sextus  Empiricus  {adv. 
Math.  ix.  19  ; Diels,  55  B,  166  [i.**  415])  his  curious 
belief  in  superhuman  beings,  and  from  other  sources 
he  is  known  to  have  maintained  the  possibility  of 
divination  from  dreams  and  from  the  inspection  of 
the  liver  and  other  organs  of  the  sacrificial  victim. 
There  is  nothing  in  these  beliefs  whicli  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  atomistic  physics, 
although  development  in  this  direction  is  at  first 
sight  somewhat  startling.  To  take  divination  by 
victims  first.  According  to  Cicero  (c?e  Divin.  i.  57 
[131]),  the  changes  to  be  foretold  by  an  inspection  of 
the  entrails  were  such  as  affected  public  health  or 
the  prospect  of  the  harvest.  The  limitation  to  such 
cases  proves  that  the  symptoms  examined  and 
reported  upon  were  such  as  were  due,  in  the 
belief  of  Democritus,  to  natural  causes.  Dreams, 
whether  of  the  ordinary  or  of  the  prop)hetic  kind, 
were,  on  the  atomistic  hypothesis,  due  to  images 
or  e’tSwka  presented  in  sleep.  Emanations  from  all 
possible  objects  flit  about  continually ; amongst 
them  there  may  he  some  which  reflect  the  mental 
condition  or  even  the  opinions  and  designs  of  other 
men.  Information  then  obtained  in  dreams  of 
this  sort  is  a matter  of  inference,  just  as  when  in 
waking  hours  the  condition  and  intentions  of  others 
are  inferred  from  their  looks.  The  data,  however, 
are  less  trustworthy,  and  hence  the  interpretation 
of  dreams  is  often  erroneous.  Emanations,  it  Avill 
be  seen,  can  thus  be  satisfactorily  employed  to 
explain  what  is  unusual  and  abnormal. 

As  to  the  popular  theology,  it  could  not  be 
accepted  by  any  of  the  early  Greek  thinkers,  least 
of  all  by  Democritus.  The  interference  of  Homer’s 
deities  in  the  course  of  natural  events  was  utterly 
at  variance  Avith  speculations  which,  if  they  agreed 
in  nothing  else,  all  tended  to  establish  the  reign  of 
law  and  the  inevitable  sequence  of  phenomena.  If 
nothing  exists  but  atoms  moving  in  void,  if  every 
event  is  inexorably  determined  by  natural  neces- 
sity, Divine  agency  and  design  in  Nature  are  alike 
excluded.  Democritus  was  true  to  this  principle, 
and  incurred  the  censure  of  Aristotle  because  he 
refused  to  see  in  the  beauty  and  order  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  more  especially  in  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends  in  the  structure  of  animals  and  plants, 
any  evidence  of  design.  It  remains,  however,  for 
the  philosopher  to  explain  how  the  belief  in  gods 
arose.  Democritus  in  part  ascribed  it  to  man’s 
terror  at  the  awe-inspiring  phenomena  of  Nature 
— thunder  and  lightning,  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  comets,  earthquakes,  and  the  like.  In  the 
popular  belief  the  gods  were  certainly  regarded  as 
the  causes  of  natural  phenomena,  and,  so  far,  as 
personifying  natural  forces.  But  this  was  not  all ; 
in  part  the  faith  of  the  multitude  rested  on  actual 
evidence  of  sense,  observations  which  there  was  no 


reason  to  doubt,  even  if  they  had  been  misimder- 
stood.  To  meet  this  case,  Democritus  introduced 
as  a vera  causa  beings  differently  constituted  and 
in  some  respects  sujierior  to  man.  He  may  have 
been  prompted  by  the  common  Greek  notion  of 
daemons  {8ai/ioves),  found,  e.g.,  in  Hesiod,  as  some- 
thing intermediate  between  men  and  gods ; or  it 
might  even  be  said  that  he  degraded  the  gods  to 
the  rank  of  daemons.  He  assumed,  at  all  events, 
that  there  are  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
beings  who  are  similar  to  man  in  form,  hut  surjiass 
him  in  size,  strength,  and  longevity.  Streams  of 
atoms  would  emanate  from  them  as  from  all  other 
external  objects,  and,  coming  in  contact  Avith  the 
sensory  organs,  might  render  these  beings  visible 
and  audible  to  men.  The  popular  belief  in  their 
divinity  and  immortality  Avas  a gratuitous  assump- 
tion ; in  truth,  they  are  not  indestructible,  but 
merely  slower  to  perish  than  man.  Of  these  beings 
and  their  images  there  Avere  tAvo  species — one  kindly 
and  beneficent,  the  other  destructive  and  harmful. 
Hence  Democritus  is  said  to  have  prayed  that  he 
might  meet  Avith  such  images  as  Avere  kindly  and 
beneficent. 

The  atomistic  doctrine  Avhich,  as  mentioned 
above,  supposed  an  entire  dispersion  of  soul-atoms 
to  take  place  at  death,  left  no  ground  for  inferring 
the  survival  of  individual  existence.  The  instinctive 
fear  of  death  is  once  or  tAvice  referred  to  in  the  frag- 
ments, and  generally  as  something  unreasonable. 
With  the  interest  of  a modern  man  of  science, 
Democritus  appears  to  have  investigated  cases  of 
resuscitation  of  persons  apparently  dead,  and  to 
have  decided  that,  hoAvever  violent  the  injury 
received,  life  during  the  SAVoon  or  trance  cannot 
have  been  altogether  extinct  (Prod,  in  Bemp.  ii. 
113,  6 [Kroll] ; Diels,  55  B,  1 [i.^384]).  We  have  no 
evidence  that  he  or  any  of  his  school  Avere  active  in 
denouncing  and  opposing  superstition.  One  of  his 
Avorks  bears  the  title  IGpi  tuv  iv  "AiSov,  but  the  sole 
reference  extant  to  belief  in  a future  life  is  the 
passing  allusion : 

‘ Some  men  do  not  understand  that  a mortal  nature  is  subject 
to  dissolution,  and,  being  conscious  of  the  evil  in  life,  painfully 
spend  all  their  days  in  troubles  and  fears,  inventing  lies  about 
the  time  after  death.’ 

4.  Historical  importance. — The  doctrine  here 
presented  in  outline  Avas  never  popular  in  antiquity, 
or  rather  it  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  into  dis- 
repute. This  Avas  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
Democritus  avoided  dialectical  discussions,  so 
dear  to  the  Greeks  from  the  time  of  the  Sophists. 
Yet  Aristotle,  his  keenest  critic,  praised  him  for 
his  empirical  method  of  research,  and  agreed 
that  it  Avas  better  to  deal  Avith  things  in  the  con- 
crete (<pv(xiKws  i’rjTeiv)  than  to  reason  from  vague 
abstract  premisses  to  conclusions  Avhich  did  not 
exactly  fit  the  facts  of  the  case  (XoyiKus  ^rp-dv). 
The  great  prominence  given  after  the  time  of 
Socrates  to  ethics  and  the  practical  side  of  life  was 
another  reason  why  Atomism  failed  to  attract 
public  attention.  FeAV  names  of  adherents  have 
come  doAvu  to  us,  hardly  enough  to  be  called  a 
school.  Epicurus  (q.v.)  absorbed  in  his  OAvn  system 
Avhat  he  thought  fit,  leaving  one  fundamental  doc- 
trine— that  of  natural  necessity — to  his  rivals,  the 
Stoics.  Here  the  genuine  doctrine  of  Democritus 
vanishes,  or  re-appears  only  in  those  criticisms  of 
Aristotle’s  Avhich,  as  LassAvitz  has  shown,  formed, 
to  some  of  the  keener  intellects  among  the  school- 
men, a rallying-point  from  Avhich  to  question  or 
even  ultimately  to  undermine  the  authority  of  the 
Stagirite.  The  loss  of  Democritus’  Avritings  Avas, 
in  Bacon’s  opinion,  the  greatest  Avhich  antiquity 
had  sustained ; and,  after  Galileo’s  experiments 
had  opened  a neAV  era  in  physical  research,  this 
appreciation  of  empirical  methods  Avas  triumphantly 
vindicated. 

The  chief  service  Avhich  Democritus  rendered  to 
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philosopliy  lay  in  the  rigid  consistency  with  which 
he  worked  out  his  crude  Materialism.  His  merits 
in  this  respect  are  best  .seen  by  comparison  with 
the  Ionian  hylozoists  who  preceded,  and  tlie  Stoic 
pantheists  who  followed,  him.  So  long  as  material 
reality  is  endowed  with  sentience  or  reason,  the 
problem  of  Materialism  is  not  adequately  conceived, 
nor  are  its  difficulties  properly  faced.  The  Atomists 
saw  clearly  what  they  had  to  do,  namely,  to  show 
how  out  of  matter,  which  is  neither  sentient  nor 
intelligent,  but  merely  obeys  mechanical  laws,  it  is 
possible  to  derive  organic  bodies  wliich  both  feel 
and  think.  The  difficulty  of  the  task  was  not 
removed  by  this  clear  conception  of  its  nature. 
There  is  a gap  in  the  deduction,  which  no  ingenuity 
can  bridge  over.  The  formation  of  an  image  on 
the  pupil  and  the  visual  sensation  contemporaneous 
witli  it  remain  wholly  distinct : the  physics  of 
Democritus  may  explain  the  first,  but  not  the 
second.  Ever  so  correct  a theory  of  the  mechanism 
of  local  movements  in  the  animal  still  leaves  tlie 
phenomena  of  purpose  and  volition  as  mysterious 
as  ever,  as  Aristotle  pointed  out.  The  resolu- 
tion of  secondary  qualities,  as  they  are  called — 
colour,  sound,  temperature,  odour,  etc. — into  effects 
of  atomic  movements  on  the  percipient  was  a great 
step  in  advance  ; but  Democritus  did  not  realize  all 
its  consequences.  Modern  psychology  has  shown 
that  the  same  analysis  can  be  applied  to  primary 
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DEMONS  AND  SPIRITS  (Introductory; 
African  and  Oceanian).  — Although  a rough  dis- 
tinction may  be  drawn  between  demons  and  spirits 
by  considering  the  former  as  malevolent  and  the 
latter  as  benevolent,  actual  study  of  the  subject 
soon  shows  that  there  is,  to  the  primitive  mind,  no 
clear  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  allied 
classes.  Their  modes  of  operation  are  identical, 
and  the  same  being  may  often  be  either  beneficent 
or  maleficent,  as  circumstances  may  dictate,  though 
some  are  normally  kindly  disposed  towards  man, 
while  others  are  almost  or  quite  invariably  hostile 
to  him.  The  very  terms  ‘ spirit  ’ and  ‘ demon  ’ are 
colourless.  The  former  word  signifies  simply 
‘breathing,’  ‘breath’  (see  artt.  Breath,  Spirit), 
while  the  latter  {Salfiuv)  originally  denoted  either 
‘ apportioner  ’ or,  less  probably,  ‘apportionment,’ 
‘ destiny,’ being  connected  with  Gr.  Safo/tat,  ‘divide,’ 
‘apportion,’  and  Eng.  time  (Boisacq,  Diet,  itymol. 
de,  la  langua  grecqiie,  Heidelberg,  1907  11’.,  p.  162; 
cf.  also  Aryan  Religion,  vol.  ii.  p.  54“).  The 
term  ‘ demon  ’ has,  moreover,  suffered  a complete 
transformation  of  meaning  in  malam  'partem,  for 
originally,  as  will  be  clear  from  the  ‘ Greek  ’ section 
of  this  art.,  it  had  a good  connotation,  which  was 
changed  into  an  evil  one  when  Christianity  con- 
demned the  deities  and  spirits  of  paganism  (see, 
further,  ‘ Christian  ’ section  below) — a change  quite 
analogous  to  that  by  which  the  Avesta  daeva, 
‘ demon,’  is  the  precise  etymological  equivalent  of 
the  Skr.  deva,  ‘ god.’ 

Again,  both  demons  and  spirits — to  retain  for  the 
nonce  their  somewhat  artificial  contrast — must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  .souls  or  ghosts  (cf.  artt. 


qualities,  and  the  seeming  solid  bodies  of  the 
Atomists’  external  world  replaced  by  groups  of 
tactile  sensations;  while,  furtlier,  it  asiserts  that 
the.se  states  of  consciousness  are  our  primary  d.'<ra 
of  immediate  reality.  Thus  Materialism,  if  worked 
out  consistently,  is  apt  to  lead  out  of  itself  to 
Phenomenalism  or  Subjective  Idealism,  or  in  some 
other  direction. 

Literatuee.— H.  Diels,  Fragm.  der  Vorsokratiker,  Berlin, 
1903,  p.  54  f.  (i.2  (Berlin,  190G)  342-450] ; F.  G.  A.  MiiUach, 
Frag.  Philos.  Groecor.,  Paris,  1860-81;  F.  A.  Langre,  Gesch.  dts 
Materialismusi^,  Iserlohn,  1877 (Enj.  tr.  by  E.  C.  Thomas,  Hist, 
of  Materialism  and  Criticism  of  its  Present  Importance,  Lon- 
don, 1877-81);  K.  Lasswitz,  Gesch.  der  Atomistik  ram  MUiel- 
alter  bis  Newton,  Hamburg  and  Leipzig,  1S90  ; E.  Johnson,  Der 
I'iensualismus  des  Dem.  und  seiner  vorgiinger,  Plauen,  1888 ; 
Lortzing,  ITeber  die  ethischen  P'ragmente  Dernokrits,  Berlin, 
1873  ; A.  Brieger,  Die  Urbewegungder  Atomeu.  d.  Weltenliteh. 
bei  Leuc.  u.  Dem.,  Halle,  1874  ; R.  Hirzel,  Ifntersuchunj- zu 
Cicero's  philos.  Schriflen,  i.  141-152,  Leipzig,  1877 ; E.  Rohde, 
• Noohmals  Leuc.  u.  Dem.,’  Jahrb.  f.  PhCol.  ti.  Pad.  .-vxiii. 
(1881);  M.  Berthelot,  ‘ Des  Originesde  I’alchimieetdesauvres 
attribudes  5.  Dem.  d’Abd.,’  •loum.  des  Sarnnts,  Sept.  18'4  : P. 
Natorp,  ‘Demokrit,’  Forschvngen  zur  Gesch.  des  -- 

problems  im  Alterth.,  Berlin,  1884,  pp.  164-208,  also  PLhika  des 
Demobritos,  Marburg,  1893 ; H.  C.  Liepmann,  Mechai.d:  der 
Leucipp-Democrit.  Atome,  Leipzig,  1886;  W.  Windelband, 
Gesch.  der  J’hilos.  im  Alterihum,  Nordlingen,  1SS8;  E.  Zeller, 
Philos,  der  Griechen^,  i.,  Leipzig,  1892  (Eng.  tr.  [of  4th  ed.]  by 
S.  F.  Alleyne  under  title  Zeller's  Pre-Socratic  Phib  rophi-,  lx>n- 
don,  1881) ; T.  Gomperz,  Gr.  Denker,  i.,  Leipzig,  1890  (Eng.  tr. 
by  L.  Magnus,  Gr.  Thinkers,  London,  1901) ; A.  Dyroff,  Demo- 
kritsliidie'n,  Leipzig,  1899;  J.  1.  Beare,  Gr.  The-ris  <f  Ele- 
mentary Cognition,  Oxford,  1906.  R.  D.  H ICKS. 
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Indian  (W.  Crooke),  p.  601. 

Jain  (H.  Jacobi),  p.  6U8. 

Japanese  (A.  Lloyd),  p.  608. 

Jewish  (H.  Loewe),  p.  612. 

Muslim  (M.  Gaudefroy-Demombynes),  p.  615. 

Persian  (A.  V.  W.  Jack.SON),  ji.  619. 

Roman  (J.  S.  Reid),  p.  620. 

Slavic  (V.  J.  Mansikka),  p.  622. 

Teutonic  (E.  Mogk),  p.  63(). 

Tibetan  (L.  A.  Waddell),  p.  635. 

Soul,  Ancestor- Worship,  and  the  ‘Egyptian’ 
section  below).  This  comes  out  verj-  clearlj-  among 
the  Melanesians,*  with  whom 

‘it  is  most  important  to  distinguish  between  spirits  who  arc 
beings  of  an  order  higher  than  mankind,  and  the  disembcHiieii 
spirits  of  men,  which  have  become  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the 
word  ghosts.  . . . They  [the  Melanesians]  themselves  make  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  existing,  conscious,  jxiwerful, 
disembodied  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  other  spiritual  beings  that 
have  never  been  men  at  all*  (Uodrington,  MeUivcsianSt  Oxford, 
1891,  p.  120  f.). 

The  vui,  or  spirit,  thus  contrasted  with  the  tiiidalo, 
or  gliost,  was  defined  as  follows  to  Codringtou  by  a 
native  of  tho  Ranks  Islands  : 

‘ It  lives,  thinkg,  has  more  intolligenco  than  a man  ; knows 
things  wliich  are  secret  without  seeing;  is  supernal nrally 
powerful  with  mana ; has  no  form  to  bo  seen ; has  no  soui, 
because  itself  is  like  n soul ' ; 

and  in  Omba,  Lepers  Island,  the  definition  of  vui 
is  as  follows : 

‘ Spirits  are  immortal ; bavo  bodies,  but  invisible ; are  liko 
men,  Init  do  not  eat  and  drink,  and  can  bo  seen  onI.v  by  tlie 
dead  ’ (Codringtou,  123,  170). 

Tliat,  despite  this  assignment  of  a pnvely  spiritual 
nature  to  tho  vid,  they  should  often  bo  regarded 
practically  as  in  lininan  form,  and  even  as  some- 
times dimly  visible  {il).  151  f.),  is  by  no  means  sur- 
prising when  wo  remember  that  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible  for  man  at  any  stage  of  civilization  to 
escape  entirely  from  antliropomorphism  {q.v.). 

This  distinction  between  spirits  and  ghost-s  is, 
however,  much  easier  to  make  in  theory  than  in 
ractice,  and  Taylor’s  words  regarding  tho  New 
calandcrs  {To  Ika  a 3InuP,  London,  1870,  ]>.  lOS) 

I A very  similar  distinction  may  bo  found  in  Greek  between 
6eoi,  Saipoees,  an<l  rjpaes,  (lio  tw’o  latter  classes  corresponding 
respectively  to  the  Melanesian  vni  and  tindalo  (of.  Usencf, 
Gottemamen,  Bonn,  1890,  p.  24S  f.). 
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— ‘ Maori  gods  are  so  mixed  up  with  the  spirits  of 
ancestors,  wliose  Avorship  entered  largely  into  their 
religion,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from 
the  other’ — may  he  applied  to  more  than  one  people 
(cf.  also,  for  Africa,  Schneider,  Belig.  der  afrikan. 
Naturvblker,  Miinster,  1891,  p.  113). 

But,  if  demons  and  spirits  must  be  distinguished 
from  ghosts  or  souls,  an  equally  clear  line  must  be 
draAvn  between  them  and  gods — although  it  is  true 
that  confusion  of  demons  and  spirits  with  gods  is 
frequent,  exactly  as  demons  and  spirits  are  often 
confounded  with  souls  or  ghosts.  There  is,  never- 
theless, this  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of 
confusion,  that,  whereas  demons  and  spirits  are, 
strictly  speaking,  distinct  fi'om  souls  and  ghosts 
in  that  the  vui  ‘ were  never  men,  and  have  not  the 
bodily  nature  of  a man’  (Codrington,  124),  the 
difference  betAveen  demons  and  spirits  as  contrasted 
Avith  gods  appears  to  be  one  of  degree  rather  than 
of  kind,  so  that  demons  and  spirits  may  be,  and 
very  often  are,  elevated  to  the  rank  of  gods.  On 
this  point  Jevons  Avrites  as  folloAvs  [Introd.  to 
the  Hist,  of  Religion?,  London,  1904,  pp.  173, 
175): 

‘ For  tlie  savage,  supernatural  beings  are  divided  into  three 
classes — the  gods  of  his  own  tribe,  those  of  other  tribes,  and 
spirits  which,  unlike  the  first  two  classes,  have  never  obtained  a 
definite  circle  of  worshippers  to  offer  sacrifice  to  them  and  in 
return  receive  protection  from  them.  This  last  class,  never 
having  been  taken  into  alliance  by  any  clan,  have  never  been 
elevated  into  gods.  . . . On  the  one  hand,  the  community 
originally  drew  its  god  from  the  ranks  of  the  innumerable 
spiritual  beings  by  which  primitive  man  was  surrounded  ; and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  outlying,  unattached  spirits,  who  were 
not  at  first  taken  into  alliance,  and  so  raised  to  the  status  of 
gods,  may  ultimately  be  domesticated,  so  to  speak,  and  made 
regular  members  of  a pantheon.’ 

The  relations  of  demons  and  spirits  to  that  phase 
of  primitive  religion  properly  knoAvn  as  Animism 
(q.v.)  are  peculiarly  close,  so  that  Tylor  (i.®  426) 
declares  : 

‘ It  is  habitually  found  that  the  theory  of  Animism  divides 
into  two  great  dogmas,  forming  parts  of  one  consistent  doctrine ; 
first,  concerning  souls  of  individual  creatures,  capable  of  con- 
tinued existence  after  the  death  or  destruction  of  the  body  ; 
second,  concerning  other  spirits,  upward  to  the  rank  of  power- 
ful deities.’ 

Whether,  however.  Animism  actually  furnishes,  as 
was  once  fondly  supposed,  a complete  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  religion,  or  Avhether  it  Avas  even  the 
earliest  form  of  religion,  seems  open  to  grave 
doubts  (cf.  the  vieAvs  of  various  scholars  recorded 
by  Schmidt,  ‘ L’Origine  de  I’idee  de  Dieu,’  in 
Anthropos,  iii.  [1908]) ; and  the  theory  is  scarcely 
supported  in  Melanesia,  Avhere  so  accurate  an 
observer  as  Codrington  can  say  (p.  123)  : 

‘ There  does  not  appear  to  be  anywhere  in  Melanesia  a belief 
in  a spirit  which  animates  any  natural  object,  a tree,  waterfall, 
storm,  or  rock,  so  as  to  be  to  it  what  the  soul  is  believed  to  be  to 
the  body  of  a man.  Europeans,  it  is  true,  speak  of  the  spirits 
of  the  sea  or  of  the  storm  or  of  the  forest;  but  the  native  idea 
which  they  represent  is  that  ghosts  haunt  the  sea  and  the  forest, 
having  power  to  raise  storms  and  to  strike  a traveller  with 
disease,  or  that  supernatural  beings,  never  men,  do  the  same.’ 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that,  Avhile  spirits 
are  very  frequently  believed  to  inhabit  trees, 
rivers,  rocks,  and  the  like,  there  are  many  spirits 
to  Avhich  no  such  specific  habitat  is  assigned.  In 
other  cases  the  abode,  even  in  a tree,  river,  or  rock, 
may  be  but  temporary — a phenomenon  Avhich  is 
especially  characteristic  of  dream-demons,  disease- 
demons,  and  the  like. 

There  is,  furthermore,  a close  connexion  of 
demons  and  sp)irits  Avith  the  great  type  of  religion 
known  as  Fetishism  (g'.v.),  which  may  roughly  be 
defined,  with  Tylor  (ii.  144),  as  ‘ the  doctrine  of 
spirits  embodied  in,  or  attached  to,  or  conveying 
influence  through,  certain  material  objects,’  the 
fetish  itself  being  a material,  or  even  animal  (cock, 
serpent,  bear,  etc.),  or  natural  (river,  tree,  etc.), 
object  in  Avhich  a spirit  is  believed  to  take  up  its 
abode,  either  temporarily  or  permanently.  To 
quote  Tylor  (ii.  145)  again  : 


‘To  class  an  object  as  a letisb,  demands  explicit  statement 
that  a spirit  is  considered  as  embodied  in  it  or  acting  through 
it  or  communicating  by  it,  or  at  least  that  the  people  it  belongs 
to  do  liabitually  think  this  of  such  objects ; or  it  must  be  shown 
that  the  object  is  treated  as  having  personal  consciousness  and 
power,  is  talked  with,  worshipped,  prayed  to,  sacrificed  to, 
petted  or  ill-treated  with  reference  to  its  past  or  future  be- 
haviour to  its  votaries.’  Cf.,  however,  the  weli-founded  objec- 
tion of  Jevons,  pp.  166-169,  to  the  scientific  use  of  the  word 
‘ fetish  ’ at  ail,  since  it  ‘ may  mean  one  thing  to  one  person  and 
another  to  another,  because  it  has  no  generally  accepted  scientific 
definition.’ 

Nevertheless,  however  vague  the  term  ‘ fetish  ’ 
may  be,  it  is  at  least  clear  that  the  idea  of  spirit- 
habitation  Avhich  it  conveys  is  closely  connected,  in 
its  development,  Avith  the  forms  of  religion  associ- 
ated with  amulets  (see  Charms  and  Amulets, 
vol.  iii.  p.  398“)  and  idols  (see  Images  and  Idols). 

Generally  speaking,  a spirit  is  regarded,  unless 
properly  propitiated,  as  malevolent  and  maleficent 
more  often  than  as  benevolent  and  beneficent ; in 
other  Avords,  to  revert  to  the  common,  though  lax, 
phraseology,  demons  are  more  numerous  than 
spirits.  At  first  sight  this  state  of  belief  is 
analogous  to  that  which  gives  more  prominence 
to  malignant  than  to  benignant  deities,  because 
the  benevolent  gods  are  already  good  and  need  no 
propitiation,  Avhile  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
appease  and  to  propitiate  the  malevolent  ones. 
Such,  hoAvever,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  real 
psychology  in  the  ease  of  demons  and  spirits.  The 
true  ground  for  the  predominance  in  number  and 
in  importance  of  malevolent  over  benevolent  spirits 
appears  to  be  Avell  outlined  by  Jevons  (p.  177),  who 
finds  the  explanation  in  the  fact,  already  noted, 
that  the  spirit  is  unattached  to  any  clan  or  com- 
munity, whereas  a god  is  connected  with  one  or 
another  clan.  The  spirit  is,  therefore,  much  in  the 
position  of  an  unattached  ghost ; and,  as  to  the 
primitive  mind,  Avith  its  intense  concept  of  kinship 
— Avhether  real  or  artificial— all  that  is  not  akin  is 
hostile,  a spirit  thus  unattached,  and  consequently 
unakin,  would  naturally  tend  to  be  regarded  as 
hostile  and  malevolent.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  the  qualities  ascribed  to  the  spirits  reflect 
in  great  measure  the  qualities  of  their  Avorship- 
pers  (cf.  Schneider,  106);  for  instance,  the  Kioko 
of  Portuguese  West  Africa  hold  that  each 
spirit  has  his  OAvn  district,  which  he  jealously 
guards,  being  deeply  angered  by  the  intrusion  of 
any  neighbouring  spirit  (ih.  150).  Spirits  also 
possess  other  traits  still  more  human,  so  that, 
among  the  African  Bambara,  the  spirits  ‘ have  sex, 
males  and  females  are  found  among  them,  they 
have  children,  and  some,  if  not  all,  even  believe 
them  to  be  clothed’  (Henry,  in  Anthropos,  iii.  702) ; 
while  in  Loango  Ave  find  a specific  ‘ mother  of 
spirits  ’ named  Birnsi,  who  has  peopled  the  Avhole 
land  Avith  spirits,  who  in  their  turn  have  begotten 
others  (Schneider,  132  f.);  and  the  Australian 
Urabunna  and  Warramunga  believe  that  the 
black-snake  totem  ancestor  begot  spirit  children 
who  noAv  live  in  water-holes  and  in  gum-trees  along 
the  bank  of  the  creek  (Spencer-Gillen^’,  p.  162,  cf. 
also  ]3.  301). 

It  is  comparatively  seldom  that  the  primitive 
mind  makes  a clear  discrimination  betAveen  good 
and  evil  spirits  so  far  as  to  distinguish  them  by 
special  epithets,  as  do  the  Africans  of  Benguela 
(Schneider,  135) ; and  the  very  fact  that  the  names 
applied  by  the  Malays  of  Passumah  Lebar  to  good 
spirits  (detva)  and  to  evil  spirits  [jinn)  are  of  Skr. 
and  Arab,  origin  respectively  (Waitz-Gerland, 
Anthropol.  der  Naturvolker,  Leipzig,  1860-72,  v.  i. 
166)  betrays  the  late  date  of  this  nomenclature  (cf. 
also  Tylor,  ii.  319). 

In  the  regions  under  consideration,  belief  in 
demons  and  spirits  is  especially  characteristic  of 
Africa  (as  is  shown  at  once  by  the  fact  that 
‘fetishism’  is  par  excellence  the  type  of  African 
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religion'),  where  it  maintains  itself  side  by  side 
with  ghost-worship.  In  Oceania,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  two  types  of  religion  are  mutually  ex- 
clusive. In  Polynesia,  Australia,  and  Micronesia, 
spirits  are  practically  un worshipped  as  compared 
with  ghosts,  while  in  the  Ellice  Islands  and  the 
Union  Group  (Tokelau)  the  reverse  is  the  case 
(Waitz-Gerland,  v.  ii.  139-142,  194-199) ; and  in 
Melanesia 

‘ religion  divides  the  people  into  two  groups  ; one,  where,  with 
an  accompanying  belief  in  spirits,  never  men,  worship  is  directed 
to  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  as  in  the  Solomon  Islands  ; the  other, 
where  both  ghosts  and  spirits  have  an  important  place,  hut  the 
spirits  have  more  worship  than  the  ghosts,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
New  Hebrides  and  in  the  Banks  Islands’  (Codrington,  123). 

Naturally,  the  same  efi'ect  may  be  ascribed  by 
primitive  man  to  different  causes.  Thus,  among 
the  Orang  Kubu  of  Sumatra  and  the  Mintira  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  disease  is  caused  by  spirits 
(Waitz-Gerland,  V.  i.  181  ; Journ.  Ind.  Archipel. 
i.  307),  whereas  in  Africa  generally  and  in  Melanesia 
(Schneider,  116,  125,  152;  Codrington,  194)  disease 
is  more  commonly  due  to  malignant  ghosts — al- 
though here,  too,  the  vague  distinction  between 
ghosts  and  spirits,  already  noted,  often  renders 
uncertain  any  precise  determination  of  the  cause  of 
disease  (cf.  Tylor,  ii.  125  tf.,  where  further  examples 
will  be  found  ; and  see  art.  Disease  and  Medi- 
cine). The  same  statement  holds  true  of  posses- 
sion (or  obsession)  by  spirits  and  ghosts.  Some- 
times, as  normally  in  Melanesia,  it  is  the  shades  of 
the  departed,  rather  than  the  vui,  that  cause  the 
phenomena  comprised  under  the  category  of  pos- 
session (Codrington,  218-220) ; while,  along  the 
shores  of  Blanche  Bay,  New  Britain,  all  this  is 
caused  by  the  ihal,  a being  which  is  evidently  <a 
spirit,  not  a ghost  (Meier,  ‘ Der  Glaube  an  den  ihal 
und  den  tiitana  vuralcit,’  in  Anthropos,  v.  [1910] 
95  ff. ; see,  further,  both  for  ghost-  and  for  spirit- 

ossession,  Tylor,  i.  98,  ii.  123  ff. ) ; and  in  the  vast 

omain  of  magic  (q.v.)  it  will  be  found  that  botli 

hosts  and  spirits  are  among  the  powers  controlled 

y magicians. 

As  regards  the  places  of  abode  of  demons  and 
spirits,  the  words  of  Brun  (in  Anthropos,  ii.  [1907] 
728)  with  reference  to  the  African  Malinke,  a 
Mandingo  stock,  may  serve  as  applicable  to  almost 
any  people  among  whom  this  type  of  religion 
prevails : 

‘ Dans  la  pens^e  des  Malink4s,  notre  plantte  est  peupI6e  d’une 
multitude  d’esprits.  Les  uns  resident  dans  des  lieux  ditev- 
min^s,  fleuves,  rivitres,  montagues,  blocs  de  rochers ; d’autres 
dans  certains  arbres.  Le  grand  vent  et  le  tonnerre  sont  produits 
par  les  esprits.  Dans  presque  tons  les  villages,  il  y a un  grand 
arbre  dans  lequel  reside  I’esprit  protecteur  du  village.’  Among 
the  Polynesians,  in  like  manner,  Ellis  (Polyn.  Hesearches‘\ 
London,  1832,  i.  327-330)  records  deities  (who  may,  however, 
originally  have  been  ghosts)  of  the  sea,  air,  valleys,  mountains, 
precipioes,  and  ravines. 

It  is,  indeed,  this  very  type  of  Nature-spirit 
which  has  in  great  part  given  rise  to  the  theory  of 
Animism  (cf . Tylor,  ii.  205  tf. , and,  for  Polynesia 
especially,  Waitz-Gerland,  vi.  295-298).  To  give  a 
complete  list  of  such  spirits  would  be  to  catalogue 
almost  every  object  both  in  inanimate  and  in 
animate  Nature — a task  that  would  be  not  merely 
enormous,  but,  for  the  present  purpose,  useless, 
since  the  underlying  principles  are  everywhere  the 
same,  and  the  varying  details  do  not  materially 
affect  the  cardinal  doctrine  involved.  It  will  be 
quite  sufficient,  therefore,  to  note  a few  of  the 
more  prominent  classes  of  Nature-spirits  in  Africa 
and  Oceania  by  way  of  examples  of  the  whole 
type. 

(n)  Animals. — Along  the  Slave  Coast,  Danhgbi, 
the  python  spirit,  receives  divine  homage,  as  do 
crocodiles  and,  in  Togo,  leopards  (the  latter  may, 
however,  be  the  abodes  of  ghosts  ratlier  than  of 

1 It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  Nassau  regards  all  the 
spirits  worshipped  in  W.  Africa  as  originally  ghosts  (‘Spiritual 
Beings  in  West  Africa,’  in  Journ.  Amer.  Oeograph.  Soo.  xx.xiii. 
(1901]  889-400,  xxxv.  [1903]  115-124). 


spirits  ; see  Animals,  vol.  i.  pp.  509  f.,  520  f.;,  and 
among  the  Mandingo  reverence  is  paid  to  serpents 
as  divine  (cf.  ib.  vol.  i.  p.  525  f.,  and  art.  Seli’L.vt- 
WORSHIP).  Yet  here,  too,  as  just  noted,  the 
difficulty  of  accurate  distinction  between  spirits 
and  ghosts  confronts  us,  and  the  animal  is  more 
usually  the  home  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former 
(cf.  Tylor,  ii.  7 f.,  229,  .378  f.  ; see  also  above,  vol.  i. 
p.  493  f.) : and  we  must  also  remember  that  animals 
are  often  held  to  be  god-homes,  and  that  there  are 
still  other  factors  which  go  to  make  up  the  com- 
plex system  of  animal-worship  (see  artt.  Animal.s, 
Totem  LSM). 

(6)  Water-spirits. — Attention  has  been  called  in 
art.  Bridge  to  the  wide-spread  belief  in  deities  and 
spirits  believed  to  he  resident  in  rivers,  and  the 
same  thing  is,  of  course,  true  of  larger  bodies  of 
water,  such  as  lakes,  as  in  the  Banks  Islands 
(Codrington,  186).  To  this  category  belongs  the 
African  Eugamu,  at  once  the  deity  of  the  Bemlx) 
Ngoyai  (a  tributary  of  the  Ogove)  and  the  tc:  cher 
of  the  smith’s  art,  while  dreaded  demons  dwell  in 
the  falls  of  the  Congo,  and  the  Kafirs  fear  the 
water-demons  Ikanti  and  Uhili  (Schneider,  131, 
133,  137,  151  f.  ; Kidd,  Essential  Kafir,  London, 
1904,  p.  10,  inclines  to  regard  the  Kaiir  demons  as 
ghosts  rather  than  as  spirits) ; thus,  as  Tylor  sums 
up  the  matter  for  Africa  (ii.  211 ; cf.  also  i.  108-110, 
ii.  209 tf.), 

‘in  the  East,  among  the  Wanika,  every  spring  has  it^  spirit, 
to  which  oblations  are  made ; in  the  West,  in  the  Akra  liistrii-t, 
lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers  received  worship  as  local  dciti.  '.  In 
the  South,  among  the  Kafirs,  streams  are  venerated  as  personal 
beings,  or  the  abodes  of  personal  deities,  ns  when  a man  cri---s- 
ing  a river  will  ask  leave  of  its  spirit,  or  having  crossed  will 
throw  in  a stone  ; or  when  the  dwellers  by  a stream  will  sai  ri- 
flee  a beast  to  it  in  time  of  drought,  or,  warned  by  illness  in  the 
tribe  that  their  river  is  angry,  will  cast  into  it  a lew  handfuls  of 
millet  or  the  entrails  of  a slaughtered  ox.’ 

(c)  Forests  and  trees. — Forests  <and  trees  likewise 
are  the  abodes  of  spirits.  The  New  Britain  belief 
in  the  ihal,  which,  in  the  form  of  an  owl,  has  its 
usual  home  in  a tree,  has  already  been  noted,  and 
a similar  belief  prevails  in  Melanesia  (Codrington, 
186  f.).  For  a hke  reason  the  Wanika  reverence 
the  coco-nut  palm  (Schneider,  159),  while  the  Bam- 
bara  also  are  among  the  many  African  peoples  that 
believe  trees  to  be  tenanted  by  spirits  (Henry,  in 
Anthropos,  iii.  703 ; for  further  exainple.s,  where 
ghosts,  totems,  etc.,  are  also  factors,  see  Jevons, 
ch.  xvi.  ; Tylor,  i.  475,  ii.  215  tf.  ; and  art.  Trees). 

(d)  Mountains.— T!\\&  African  Malinke  believe 
that  the  mountain  at  Kita  is  the  home  of  malevolent 
spirits  (Brun,  loc.  cit.),  and  thronghofit  Oceania 
there  was  an  abundance  of  mountain-  and  rock- 
spirits,  some  of  which  must,  however,  ho  reckoned 
as  ghosts  (see  Waitz-Gerland,  vi.  ‘295-297,  where 
may  be  found  a general  survey  of  Nature-sinrits  in 
the  Pacific  islands).  The  extent  to  which  mountain- 
spirits  may  be  specialized  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
list  of  the  dread  deities  of  the  volcano  K'ilauea,  in 
Hawaii,  thus  recorded  by  Ellis  (iv.  248  f. ) ; 

Kamoho-arii  (‘  king  Moho,’  or  ‘ king  vapour'),  Ta-polia-i-tahi- 
orn  (‘  explosion  in  the  piace  of  life  ’),  Te-au-a-te-po  (‘  rain  of 
night '),  Tane-hetiri  (‘  husband  of  thunder’),  Tc-o-ahi-tama-taua 
(‘  llre-thrusting  chiid  of  war  ’) — aii  these  being  lirotlicrs  ; Jfakore- 
wawaiii-waa  (‘  fiery-eyed  canoe-breaker  ’),  lliata-wawahi-lani 
(‘thunder-rending  cloud-hoider’),  Hiata-noho-iani  (‘ hoaveu- 
dweiling  cioud-hoider  ’),  Iliata-taarava-mata  (‘  quick-giancing- 
eyed  cioud-hokier’),  Hiata-iioi-te-pori-a-Peio  (‘cioud-hoider  em- 
bracing [or,  kissing]  the  bosom  of  Rele’),  Itiat-a-ta-hu  cnaena 
(‘red-hot  mountain-holding  [or  lifting]  clouds'),  lliata-t.areiia 
(‘wreath-encircled  cloud-holder),  and  Iliata-opio  (‘young 
cloud-holder’) — all  tlieso  being  sisters  of  the  great  goddess 
Rele. 

Prominent  among  the  distinctly  good  sjiirits  are 
those  whose  special  function  it  is  to  act  as 
guardians.  From  this  class  we  must,  of  course, 
exclude  the  Lsejiarahle  soul,’  such  as  the  o/rm,  or 
kra,  of  the  Tshi  and  the  linco  of  the  Ewe,  which  is 
a second  soul,  created  together  with  the  individual 
whom  it  is  to  guard  throughout  his  life  (see  art. 
Soul)  ; and  we  must  also  once  move  essay  the  far 
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less  easy  task  of  distinguisliing  guardian  spirits 
from  guardian  ghosts.  To  the  latter  class  seem  to 
belong  such  supernatural  guardians  as  the  Zulu 
ama-tongo,  the  Bantu  mizimi  and  ombwwi  (Schnei- 
der, 139ff.,  152;  Hartland,  art.  Bantu,  vol.  ii. 
p.  360*^),  and  the  Tahitian  oramatua  (Waitz-Gerland, 
vi.  316) ; yet  there  are  also  cases  where  the  guard- 
ian is  believed  to  be  a spirit  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term.  Such  appears  to  he  the  case  in  the 
Gold  and  Slave  Coasts  (Jevons,  165  f.  ; see  also 
his  whole  ch.  xiv.),  and  in  Samoa  and  other 
Polynesian  islands  the  guardian  spirit  was  ex- 
pressly declared  to  he  a god  {aitu),  not  a ghost 
{vania;  see  the  examples  collected  by  Waitz- 
Gerland,  vi.  317  ff.).  For  further  details,  see  artt. 
Totemism,  Tutelaey  Gods. 

Another  important  class  of  spirits  is  formed  by 
those  of  prophecy,  their  functions  being  to  a large 
extent  shared,  as  is  perfectly  obvious,  by  ghosts. 
As  examples  of  this  kind  of  beings  we  may  refer 
to  a spirit  dwelling  in  an  enormous  stone  near 
Kita  (Brun,  loc.  cit.),  the  Matabele  Makalaka 
(Schneider,  144),  and  the  ihal  of  Blanche  Bay 
(Meier,  in  Anthropos,  v.  96  f.;  ef.  also  Tylor,  ii. 
131  tf.).  These  spirits  may  simply  be  consulted,  as 
at  Kita,  or  they  may  enter  into  an  individual, 
producing  a state  of  ecstasy,  as  at  Blanche  Bay 
(see  artt.  Oracle,  Possession).  Again,  it  is  to 
the  agency  of  spirits  that  primitive  man  attributes 
a large  proportion  of  his  dreams  (Tylor,  ii.  189-191, 
411  ; see  also  art.  Dreams),  especially  those  of  an 
erotic  or  nightmare  character,  while  ordinary 
dreams  of  persons,  animals,  and  things  would 
normally  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  action  of  souls, 
whether  of  the  living  or  of  the  dead.  That  demons 
and  spirits  are  important  factors  in  causing  disease 
has  already  been  noted  (above,  p.  567®'). 

The  presence  of  demons  and  spirits  is  normally 
revealed  solely  by  intangible  manifestations  which 
the  primitive  mode  of  thought  can  explain  only 
through  the  agency  of  such  supernatural  beings, 
as  in  the  case  of  disease,  dreams,  many  natural 
phenomena,  and  the  like  ; but  a demon  or  spirit  is 
also  often  regarded  as  sufficiently  tangible  to  leave 
footprints  in  ashes  or  similar  substances  strewn 
where  it  may  be  thought  likely  that  he  will  come ; 
and  animals  are  frequently  believed  to  be  able  to 
perceive  spirits  which  the  duller  vision  of  men  can- 
not discern  (Tylor,  ii.  196-198).  Beneficent  spirits, 
when  present,  are,  of  course,  gladly  entertained, 
and  are  even  constrained  to  remain  ; but  there  is, 
naturally  enough,  a determined  effort  to  get  rid  of 
maleficent  demons.  All  these  operations  of  invita- 
tion or  of  expulsion  are  part  of  magic  (q.v.),  and 
come  to  the  front  especially  in  case  of  disease  (see 
art.  Disease  and  Medicine),  or,  from  the  more 
ethical  and  ritual  side,  in  the  ceremonies  associ- 
ated, for  example,  with  the  scapegoat  in  ethnic 
religions  (see  Azazel  and  Scape  Animals). 

There  is  one  class  of  beings  that  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  on  the  border-line  between  spirits  and 
ghosts,  though  inclining  rather  to  the  latter  cate- 
gory. One  or  two  peoples  preserve  a tradition  that 
they  have  conquered  their  present  territory  by  in- 
vasion and  subjugation  of  a former  tribe  of  entirely 
different  nature,  and  are  convinced  that  this  van- 
quished tribe  stUl  survives  in  spirit  form.  It  is 
generally  held  that  we  have  here  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  folk-belief  in  fairies,  brownies,  kobolds, 
dwarfs,  giants,  and  the  like  (cf.  Tylor,  i.  385  ft'. ; 
OF,  pp.  21  f.,  429).  To  this  class  belong  the  Maori 
patu-paereJie,,  who  lived  chiefly  on  the  tops  of  lofty 
hills,  while  the  taniwha  had  their  homes  in  river- 
holes  or  under  cliff's,  etc. , where  they  caused  such 
calamities  as  land-slips  and  the  like  (Tylor,  pp. 
153-157).  Similar  beings,  explicitly  called  vui,  or 
spirits,  are  believed  to  dwell  in  the  New  Hebrides 
•and  Banks  Islands,  where  ‘ they  have  been  seen 


of  late  in  human  form,  smaller  than  the  native 
people,  darker,  and  with  long  straight  hair  ’ 
(Codrington,  152  f.). 

The  cult  rendered  to  demons  and  spirits  may  be 
discussed  very  briefly,  for  it  differs  in  no  matter  of 
principle  from  that  of  the  gods  themselves.  As 
jevons  (p.  175f.)  says, 

‘ The  method  by  which  the  negro  of  Western  Africa  obtains  a 
suhman  [a  tutelary  deity  of  an  individual]  is  an  exact  copy  of 
the  legitimate  ritual  by  which  a family  obtains  a family  god. 
...  All  over  the  world  these  private  cults  are  modelled  on, 
derived  from,  and  later  than,  the  established  worship  of  the 
gods  of  the  community.  The  difference  between  the  private 
cult  of  one  of  these  outlying,  unattached  spirits  and  the  public 
worship  of  the  community’s  gods  does  not  lie  in  the  external 
acts  and  rites,  for  these  are  the  same  in  both  cases,  or  as  nearly 
the  same  as  the  imitator  can  make  them.  . . . The  difference 
lies  first  in  the  division  which  this  species  of  private  enterprise 
implies  and  encourages  between  the  interests  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  community,  at  a time  when  identity  of  interest  is 
essential  to  the  existence  of  society,  and  when  the  unstable 
equilibrium  of  the  small  community  requires  the  devotion  of 
every  member  to  prevent  it  from  falling.’  (For  a detailed  study 
of  the  spirit-cult  of  a specific  African  tribe,  see  Henry,  ‘ Le  Culte 
des  esprits  chez  les  Bambara,’  in  Anthropos,  iii.  702-717.) 

Literature. — There  seems  to  be  no  special  treatise  on  this 
subject,  so  that  the  material  must  be  gleaned  from  the  writings 
of  missionaries  and  travellers  in  Africa  and  Oceania  (in  the 
older  works  much  care  is  needful  in  distinguishing,  where  such 
distinction  is  possible,  between  spirits  and  ghosts  or  gods),  from 
works  on  the  regions  under  consideration  (such  as  those  of 
Waitz-Gerland  and  Schneider,  quoted  in  the  art.),  and  from 
general  studies  on  Comparative  Religion.  Particular  interest 
still  attaches  to  the  chapters  (xi.-xvii.)  on  ‘ Animism  ’ in  Tylor, 
although  the  animistic  theory  is  subjected  to  shan)  criticism  by 
many  scholars  of  eminence.  LOUIS  H.  GRAY. 

DEMONS  AND  SPIRITS  (Assyr.-Bab.).~ 
Among  the  ancient  Assyrians  and  Babylonians, 
as  among  the  modem  Arabs  of  Mesopotamia, 
superstition  was  rife,  and  a firm  belief  in  all  kinds 
of  demons  andy'mw  was  current  in  every  class  of 
society.  The  Semitic  element,  when  it  entered 
Babylon,  took  over  from  the  Sumerians  much  of 
their  folk-lore,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  so 
many  of  the  Assyr.  words  for  ghouls,  hobgoblins, 
and  vampires  bear  their  Sumerian  origin  patently ; 
and  out  of  this  amalgamation  sprang  the  elabor- 
ately developed  system  of  magic  in  vogue  during 
the  later  Assyr.  and  Bab.  empires.  This  art 
provides  the  magician  with  all  possible  means  for 
combating  hostile  devils  and  spirits. 

The  unseen  enemies  of  mankind  fall  naturally 
into  three  classes.  The  simplest  form — that  of  the 
disembodied  spirit  or  ghost — is  probably  universal. 
The  second — always  supernatural — differs  from 
gods  by  reason  of  its  low  order,  and,  as  Robertson 
Smith  says  of  the.  jinn, is  mentioned  by  the  name 
of  its  class  and  not  by  a personal  name,  save  in 
such  cases  as  Nam  tar  and  the  like,  who  are 
properly  gods.  Lastly,  there  is  the  half-human, 
half-supernatural  creature,  born  of  human  and 
ghostly  parentage — some  awful  monstrosity  sprung 
from  a succuba  or  incubus.  These,  too,  are  known 
by  a class-name  and  have  no  individual  title,  where- 
as the  higher  order  of  this  element  in  religion,  the 
demi-god,  is  always  a personality. 

I.  Ghosts. — We  may  examine,  then,  first  in  order 
the  disembodied  spirit,  the  ghost  of  a man  or 
woman,  which  for  some  reason  or  other  returns  to 
this  world.  The  Assyr.  word  in  use  is  edimmu.'^' 
This  edimmu  was  supposed  to  come  back  to  earth 
for  many  reasons ; it  became  hungry  and  restless, 
if  its  descendants  ceased  to  pay  it  due  rites  or 
offer  sacrifices  on  which  it  might  feed ; or  it 
obtained  no  resting-place  in  the  world  of  shades 
underground,  if  its  earthly  body  remained  un- 
buried. The  Assyr.  ideas  of  Sheol  were  probably 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
When  a man  died,  his  body  was  duly  buried  in  the 
earth,  and  the  spirit  then  inhabited  the  under 
world,  ‘the  House  of  Darkness,  the  seat  of  the 

1 Rel.  of  Sem.^,  1894,  p.  126. 

2 See  Hunger,  Becherwahrsapung  bei  den  Babyloniem, 
Leipzig,  1903. 
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god  Irkalla  . . . the  house  from  which  none  who 
enter  come  forth  again.’  ^ Here  its  food  was 
dust  and  mud,  douhtJess  eked  out  by  the  liba- 
tions and  ofi'erings  which  percolated  through  the 
earth  from  the  mourners’  sacrifices.  The  blood  of 
animals  slaughtered  at  the  grave-side  trickled 
through  to  reach  the  hungry  spirit  in  the  under 
world,  and  hence  the  belief  in  such  sacrifices. 
But,  if  the  attentions  of  descendants  towards  an 
ancestor  should  cease  on  earth,  and  the  spirit  thus 
v/as  deprived  of  its  food,  it  was  then  driven  by 
stress  of  hunger  to  come  back  to  earth  to  demand 
its  due.  How  it  succeeded  in  breaking  loose  from 
that  bourn  whence  no  traveller  returns  is  difficult 
to  understand,  unless  we  suppose  that  there  was  a 
dual  conception  of  ideas  arising  from  a confusion 
between  the  grave  as  the  actual  habitation  of  the 
dead  man,  and  Sheol  as  the  place  of  shades ; 
probably  the  primitive  beliefs  of  savages  in  regard 
to  ghosts  were  never  very  definite  in  details,  and 
ideas  of  such  incorporate  and  invisible  beings  must 
necessarily  have  been  indeterminate.  For  ex- 
ample, Ishtar,  when  she  descends  to  the  under 
world,  threatens  to  break  down  the  door  of  Hades  : 

‘ I will  smite  the  door,  I will  shatter  the  holt, 

I will  smite  the  threshold  and  tear  down  the  doors, 

I will  raise  up  the  dead,  that  they  may  devour  the  living. 

And  the  dead  shall  outnumber  those  that  live.  ’ 2 
Yet  in  another  Assyr.  tablet  the  return  of  spirits 
from  the  grave  is  thus  described  : 

‘Tlie  gods  which  seize  (upon  man)  have  come  forth  from 
the  grave, 

The  evil  vapours  have  come  forth  from  the  grave. 

To  demand  the  payment  of  rites  and  the  pouring  of  liba- 
tions 

They  have  come  forth  from  the  grave.’ 3 
The  word  ‘ vapours  ’ or  ‘ winds  ’ here  requires  some 
explanation.  The  reference  i.s  juobably  to  the 
transparency  of  the  spirits  ; when  the  spirit  of 
Ea-bani  is  raised  from  Hades  at  the  instance  of  his 
friend,  the  Bab.  hero  Gilgamesh,  his  shade  rises 
‘ like  the  wind  ’ through  an  opening  in  the  earth 
made  by  the  god  Nergal.'* 

Similarly,  another  incantation,  although  it  con- 
fuses ghosts  with  demons,  refers  to  the  return  of 
hostile  spirits ; 

‘The  evil  spirit,  the  evil  demon,  the  evil  ghost,  the  evil  de%’il, 
from  the  earth  have  come  forth ; from  the  pure  abode  unto  the 
earth  they  have  come  forth  ; in  heaven  they  are  unknown,  on 
earth  they  are  not  understood.'  t 

In  the  instance  of  the  utukku-yre^ih  of  Ea-bani 
being  raised,  like  Samuel  at  En-dor,  the  text 
continues  with  a speech  of  the  ghost,  describing 
the  under  world  to  Gilgamesh  : 

‘ The  man  whose  corpse  lieth  in  the  desert  (thou  and  I have 
often  seen  such  an  one),  his  spirit  resteth  not  in  the  earth  ; the 
man  whose  spirit  hath  none  to  care  for  it  (thou  and  I have  often 
seen  such  an  one),  the  dregs  of  the  vessel,  the  leavings  of  the 
feast,  and  that  which  is  cast  out  into  the  street  are  his'food.’ 
The  name  of  the  necromancer  in  Assyrian — mu- 
Sel'A  edimmu,  ‘raiser  of  the  ghost’ — is  pertinent 
here,  to  show  that  the  belief  in  such  Avizardry  was 
accepted.® 

Besides  the  unfed  ghost,  hoAvever,  there  tvas  also 
the  spirit  of  the  unburied  body  to  haunt  mankind. 
According  to  Assyr.  ideas,  Avhich  tally  in  gTeat 
measure  with  those  of  modern  savages,  if  the 
bones  of  the  dead  were  removed  from  the  tomb, 
the  spirit  at  once  became  restless,  and  Avas  com- 
pelled to  roam  about  the  Avorld.  Ashurbanipal, 
giving  full  credence  to  this  belief,  in  his  invasion  of 
Elam  carries  aAvay  the  bones  of  the  kings  of  Elam 
from  the  tombs,  and  causes  the  rites  paid  to  them 
to  cease,  that  their  spirits  may  haA’e  no  rest.’ 
Furthermore,  unless  the  body  was  buried,  the 
spirit  of  the  dead  man  never  reached  its  resting- 

1 King,  Bab.  Bel.  p.  179.  2 /J.  p.  ]S0. 

3 Thompson,  Devils  and  Evil  Spirits  oj  Babylonia,  vol.  ii.. 
Tablet  ‘ Y ’. 

^ King,  op.  cit.  p.  175. 

3 Thompson,  Devils,  ii..  Tablet  ‘CO’. 

8 WAI  li.  61,  2,  r.  11.  20,  21. 

7 Ib.  V.  6,  I.  70  (I,  ; for  other  and  parallel  instances,  see 
Thompson,  Semitic  Mayic,  p.  10  ff. 


place  in  the  under  world ; and  there  are  long 
catalogues  of  all  possible  clas.ses  of  ghosts  to  be 
exorcized,  identified  by  the  reason  of  their  return 
to  earth  : 

‘AVhether  thou  art  a ghost  that  hath  come  from  the  earth 
...  or  one  that  lieth  dead  in  the  desert,  or  one  that  lieth  dead 
in  the  desert  uncovered  with  earth  . . .,  or  a ghoet  unhuried, 
or  a ghost  that  none  careth  for,  or  a ghost  with  none  to  make 
offermgs  (to  it),  or  a ghost  with  none  to  pour  libations  (to  it), 
or  a ghost  that  hath  no  posterity  ’ (or,  ‘ that  hath  no  name  ’).( 
Or,  if  through  some  accident  the  man  had  died 
an  untimely  death  and  had  not  been  given  due 
burial,  the  same  thing  would  happen  : 

‘He  that  lieth  in  a ditch  . . .,  he  that  no  grave  covereth 
. . .,  he  that  lieth  uncovered,  whose  head  is  uncovered  with 
dust,  the  king’s  son  that  lieth  in  the  desert  or  in  the  ruins  (or 
waste  places),  the  hero  whom  they  have  slain  with  the  sword. ’3 

Those  who  died  prematurely  became  glmsts  also, 
those  Avho  perished  of  hunger  or  thirst  in  prison, 
or  had  not  ‘smelt  the  smell  of  food,’  dying  of 
Avant,  or  had  fallen  into  a river  and  been  drowned, 
or  had  been  overcome  by  storm  in  the  plains,® 
those  Avho  died  as  virgins  or  bachelors  of  marriage- 
able age,^  and  Avomen  Avho  died  in  travail,  or  Avhile 
their  babes  Avere  yet  at  the  breast.® 

This  last  ghost,  the  wraith  of  the  woman  dying  in  childbirth, 
is  universal.  Doughty  relates  that  the  Arab  women  explained 
the  hoot  of  an  owl  as  the  cry  of  a woman  seeking  her  lost  child, 
she  having  been  turned  into  this  bird.®  Among  the  Malays  a 
woman  who  dies  thus  becomes  a langsuyar,  or  flying  demon, 
which  the  rest  of  the  tribe  prevent  from  wandering  by  putting 
glass  beads  in  the  mouth  of  the  corpse,  a hen’s  egg  under  the 
arm-pits,  and  needles  in  the  palms  of  the  hands.t  The  original 
langsuyar  was  supposed  to  be  a kind  of  night-owl  like  the  Lilith 
of  Rabbinic  tradition,  and  is  therefore  similar  to  the  ghost  of 
which  Doughty  speaks.8 

Noav,  if  any  one  of  these  disembodied  spirits 
returned  to  earth,  it  Avas  likely  to  attack  any 
mortal  Avho  had  been  in  some  Avay  connected  Avitli 
it  on  earth.  To  have  shared  food,  Avater,  un- 
guents, or  clothes  with  any  one  in  this  Avorld 
rendered  a patron  or  friend  liable  to  a visitation 
from  the  ghost  of  his  dead  beneficiary,  demanding 
similar  attentions  after  death  ; nay,  even  to  have 
eaten,  drunk,  anointed  oneself,  or  dressed  in 
company  Avith  another  Avas  reason  enough  for  such 
a ghostly  obsession.  The  living  man  exorcizes, 
through  his  priest,  all  these  forms  of  ghost  in  the 
Assyr.  incantations,  threatening  them  that  no 
rites  shall  be  paid  them  until  they  dep.art ; 

‘ (Whatever  spirit  thou  may  be),  until  thou  art  removed. 
Until  thou  departest  from  the  man,  the  son  of  his  god. 

Thou  shalt  have  no  food  to  eat. 

Thou  Shalt  have  no  water  to  drink.’ 9 

Many  of  the  medical  tablets  give  elaborate  pre- 
scriptions of  drugs  and  ceremonies  to  be  employed 
‘ Avhen  a ghost  seizes  on  a man.’  Others  give  the 
ritual  for  laying  a ghost  Avhich  has  appeared  ; and 
in  this  case  the  magician  repeats  long  formulai 
of  all  possible  ghosts,  thereby  showing,  as  is 
necessary  in  this  magic,  that  he  knows  the 
description  of  the  spirit  with  Avhich  he  is  dealing  : 

‘ A brother’s  ghost,  or  a twin,  or  one  unnamed,  or  with  none 
to  pay'  it  rites,  or  one  slain  by  the  SAVord,  or  one  that  hath  died 
by  fault  of  god  or  sin  of  king.’  18 

The  fear  of  the  obsessed  man  is  apparently  that 
the  ghost  Avill  draAV  him  from  this  world  to  the 
other,  for  he  states  in  his  incantation  : 

‘ O ye  dead  folk,  whose  cities  are  heaps  of  earth,  whose  . . 

are  sorrowful,  why  have  you  appeared  unto  me  ? 

I will  not  come  to  Kutha  [the  under  world] ! Ye  .are  a cr>Awd 
of  ghosts  : why  do  ye  castyour  enchantments  upon  me  ? ’ n 


1 Thompson,  Devils,  i..  Tablet  lAL  col.  iv.  1.  41  ff. 

2 WAI  iL  17,  col.  iv.  1.  6ff.;  Haupt,  Akkad.  «.  sumer.  Keil- 
schrifttexte,  Leipzig,  1SS1-S2,  n.  ii.  1.  Off. 

3 ib.  ii.  17, 1.  22 ; Haupt,  op.  cit.  ii.  ii.  1.  22  IT. 

4 This  is  a probable  rendering  of  the  cuneiform  ; see  Thompson, 
Semitic  Magic,  p.  19. 

8 Thompson,  Devils,  i..  Tablet  IV.  col.  v.  1.  2S£f.;  Tablet  V. 
col.  i.  1.  62  ff. 

6 .irabia  Deserta,  Cambridge,  ISSS,  i.  S05. 

7 Skeat,  Malay  Magic,  London,  1900,  p.  S26. 

8 For  other  comparative  instances,  see  Thompson,  Semitic 
Magic,  p.  21  ff. 

8 Thomp-son,  Devils,  vol.  i..  Tablet  IV.  col.  v.  1.  64 ff.;  T,ablet 
V.  col.  ii.  I.  56  ff. 

18  See  PSBA,  Nov.  1900,  p.  219 ff.  col.  i.  11.  C-S. 

11  Ib.  col.  i.  1.  13. 
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Even  looking  upon  a corpse  rendered  a man  liable 
to  attacks  from  the  ghost,  and  such  an  act  de- 
manded a long  ritnal  to  free  him.^ 

Were  any  further  evidence  required  that  the 
ancient  Assyrians  firmly  believed  in  the  possibility 
of  visible  ghosts,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  an  omen- 
tablet  in  the  British  Museum  (K.  8693)  which  gives 
a list  of  the  events  to  be  expected  if  a ghost 
appears  in  the  house  of  a man.  But  enough  has 
been  said  on  the  disembodied  spirits  to  show  that 
the  Assyrians  were  convinced  of  their  existence, 
and  had  even  reduced  them  to  exact  classes  and 
species. 

2.  U nhuman  spirits. — The  second  kind  of  demons, 
those  entirely  unhuman,  for  whose  creation  mortals 
are  not  directly  responsible,  existed  among  the 
Assyrians,  as  among  other  Semites,  in  innumerable 
hordes.  The  first  of  them  is  the  utuklcu.  This 
word  is  used,  once  at  least,  for  the  wraith  of  the 
dead  man  returning  to  earth  (in  the  incident  of 
Ea-bani  quoted  above  from  the  Gilgamesh  Epic), 
but  elsewhere  it  appears  to  have  a far  wider  mean- 
ing than  a simple  ghost,  and  we  shall  probably  not 
be  far  wrong  in  considering  it  for  the  most  part  as 
the  equivalent  for  a devil.  It  lurked  in  the  desert, 
the  common  home  of  many  Semitic  devils,  lying  in 
wait  for  man  ; or  it  might  have  its  home  in  the 
mountains,  sea,  or  graveyard ; and  evil  would  be- 
fall him  on  whom  it  merely  cast  its  eye.®  Another, 
less  well  known,  is  the  gallu,  apparently  sexless,® 
and  this  is  used  as  a term  of  abuse  in  classical 
Assyrian,  Sennacherib  calling  the  hostile  Baby- 
lonians by  such  a name.'*  The  rabisu  is  a lurking 
demon,  which  sets  the  hair  of  the  body  on  end.® 
The  lahartu,  lahasu,  and  ahhazu  are  a triad 
frequently  found  together,  the  first-named  having 
a whole  series  of  incantations  written  against  her. 
She  was  a female  demon,  the  daughter  of  Anu,® 
making  her  home  in  the  mountains  or  cane-brakes 
of  the  marshes ; and  children  were  particularly 
exposed  to  her  attacks.  To  guard  them  from  her, 
the  tablets  inscribed  with  incantations  against  her 
include  an  amulet  to  be  written  on  a stone  and 
hung  round  their  necks,  and  the  inscription  runs  : 


‘ “Labartu,  [daughter]  of  Anu,"  is  her  first  name ; 

The  second,  “Sister  of  the  [gods]  of  the  streets”; 

The  third,  “ Sword  that  splitteth  the  head  ” ; 

The  fourth,  “ Wood-kindler  ” ; 

The  fifth,  “ Goddess  of  awful  mien  ” ; 

The  sixth,  “The  trusted  and  accepted  of  Irnina,” 

The  seventh,  “ By  the  great  gods  mayst  thou  be  exorcized ; 
with  the  bird  of  heaven  mayst  thou  fly  away.”  ’ 7 

Of  the  other  two  of  this  triad  the  ahhazu  is 
apparently  combated  in  the  medical  texts.®  Of 
the  lahasu  practically  nothing  is  known. 

Two  others  are  mentioned  in  the  cuneiform 


tablets— the  &idu  and  the  lamassu,  the  former 
being  the  name  for  either  a guardian  deity  or  an 
evil  spirit.  As  evil,  it  is  found  in  an  exorcism 
which  begins,  ‘ Spirit  (§6du)  that  minisheth  heaven 
and  earth,  that  minisheth  the  land,  spirit  that 
minisheth  the  land,  of  giant  strength,  of  giant 
strength  and  giant  tread.’ ® In  this  quality  of  evil 
the  surrounding  Semitic  nations  borrowed  the 
word  from  Assyria — the  Hebrews  under  the  form 
shedlm,  the  Aramaeans  as  sheda ; but  it  had  also 
its  beneficent  side,  thus  approximating  to  the  idea 
of  a guardian  angel.  With  the  lamassu,  which 
appears  always  as  a kindly  spirit,  it  is  appealed  to 


1 Zimmem,  ‘Ritualtafein,’ in  his  Beitragezur  Kenntnis,  etc. 
p.  164. 

2 .See  Thompson,  Devils,  i..  Tablet  III.  I.  28,  Tablet  ‘ 0 1.  179 ; 
WAI  ii.  17, 1.  1.  3 ; and  Haupt,  loc.  cit.  ii.  i.  I.  3. 

3 Thompson,  Devils,  i..  Tablet  V.  col.  iv.  I.  17. 

4 G.  Smith,  Hist,  of  Sennacherib,  1878,  p.  114, 1.  6. 

® WAI  V.  60,  i.  1.  61 ; cf.  Job  4i5  ‘Then  a spirit  passed  before 
my  face  ; the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up.’ 

4 Haupt,  loc.  eit.  is.  iii.  1.  69. 

7 Myhrman,  XA  xvi.  [1902]  156  ; WAI  Iv.  66, 1.  1. 

3 Kiichler,  Assyr.-hab.  Medizin,  Leipzig,  1904,  p.  60,  ii.  28,  30, 
31,  etc. 

K Thompson,  Devils,  i.,  Tablet  V.  col.  iv.  1.  8 9f. 


at  the  end  of  invocations,  both  being  frequently 
called  upon  to  be  present  after  the  evil  spirit  has 
been  cast  out.  * 

In  addition  to  the  Assyrian  demons  specified  by 
separate  class-names,  there  are  tlie  ‘ Seven  Spirits,’ 
now  well  known  from  the  following  incantation  : 

‘ Seven  are  they  1 Seven  are  they ! 

In  the  Ocean  Deep,  seven  are  they  ! 

Battening  in  heaven,  seven  are  they ! 

Bred  in  the  depths  of  the  Ocean ; 

Nor  male  nor  female  are  they. 

But  are  as  the  roaming  wind-blast, 

No  wife  have  they,  no  son  can  they  beget ; 

Knowing  neither  mercy  nor  pity, 

They  hearken  not  to  prayer  or  supplication. 

They  are  as  horses  reared  amid  the  hills, 

The"  Evil  Ones  of  Ea ; 

Gnzalu  to  the  gods  are  they, 

They  stand  in  the  highway  to  befoul  the  path. 

Evil  are  they,  evil  are  they  ! 

Seven  are  they,  seven  are  they. 

Twice  seven  are  they  1 ’ 2 

‘ From  land  to  land  they  roam. 

Driving  the  maid  from  her  chamber, 

Sending  the  man  forth  from  his  home. 

Expelling  the  son  from  the  house  of  his  father. 

Hunting  the  pigeons  from  their  cotes, 

Driving  the  bird  from  its  nest. 

Making  the  swallow  fly  forth  from  its  hole. 

Smiting  both  oxen  and  sheep. 

They  are  the  evil  spirits  that  chase  the  great  storms. 
Bringing  a blight  on  the  land.’® 

‘ They  creep  like  a snake  on  their  bellies. 

They  make  the  chamber  to  stink  like  mice, 

They  give  tongue  like  a pack  of  hounds.’  4 
These  seven  spirits  are  undoubtedly  the  same  as 
those  mentioned  in  Lk  11®*®''-,  andin  aSyriaccharm.® 
They  are  exorcized  under  the  name  of  ‘ seven 
accursed  brothers.’  They  are  described  in  this 
charm  as  saying:  ‘We  go  on  our  hands,  so  that 
we  may  eat  flesh,  and  we  crawl  along  upon  our 
hands,  so  that  we  may  drink  blood.’  Their 
predilection  for  blood  is  shown  in  the  Assyrian 
incantation : 

‘ Knowing  no  mercy,  they  rage  against  mankind, 

They  spill  their  blood  like  rain. 

Devouring  their  flesh  (and)  sucking  their  veins.’® 

To  them  eclipses  were  due ; just  as  the  modem 
Semite  believes  that  he  must  frighten  away  the 
evil  spirits  from  the  darkening  sun  or  moon, 7 so 
did  the  ancient  Assyrian  ascribe  such  a phenomenon 
to  spirit  influence.  These  seven  spirits  are  said  to 
have  attacked  the  moon-god ; and  Bel,  hearing 
what  they  had  done,  sent  his  servant  Nnzku  to 
take  counsel  with  Ea  against  them  : 

* O my  minister,  Nuzku  I 
Bear  my  message  unto  the  Ocean  Deep, 

Tell  unto  Ea  in  the  Ocean  Deep 

The  tidings  of  my  son  Sin,  the  Moon-god, 

Who  in  heaven  hath  been  grievously  bedimmed/8 

Ea  heard  the  message  which  Nuzku  brought,  and 
bit  his  lip  in  grief  ; he  summoned  his  son  Marduk 
and  conveyed  to  him  the  tidings  of  the  moon-god. 
[After  this  the  tablet  becomes  mutilated.]  When 
an  eclipse  did  occur,  it  was  held  that  man  might 
be  susceptible  to  its  concomitant  evils ; many, 
indeed,  are  the  prayers  made  to  avert  the  baneful 
influence : 

‘ In  the  evil  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  which  in  such  and  such 
a month  on  such  and  such  a day  has  taken  place,  in  the  evil  of 
the  powers,  of  the  portents,  evil  and  not  good,  which  are  in 
my  palace  and  my  land.’® 

3.  Semi-human  demons. — The  third  class  of 
spirit — a goblin  of  semi-human  parentage — must 
be  reckoned  the  most  interesting  of  the  three  ; and 
the  evidence  for  belief  in  such  a monster  is  well- 

1 Thompson,  Devils,  i..  Tablet  III.  11.  88ff.,  163,  286;  Tablet 
‘ K ’,  11.  205,  224,  etc. 

2 Ib.  Tablet  V.  col.  v.  1.  28fr. 

3 Ib.  Tablet  IV.  col.  i.  1.  24  fl. 

4 Ib.  Tablet  ‘O’,  1.  21311. 

6 H.  Gollancz,  Selection  of  Charms,  1898,  p.  87. 

® Thompson,  Devils,  i..  Tablet  V.  col.  iv.  1.  22  IT. 

7 Doughty,  Arabia  Deserta,  i.  289 ; on  noise  driving  evil 
spirits  away  among  other  races,  see  Frazer,  GB^,  1900,  iii.  66,  91. 

8 Thompson,  Devils,  i..  Tablet  XVI.  1.  114  If. 

8 King,  Bah.  Magic  and  Sorcery,  London,  1896,  p.  xxv ; see 
also  Scheil,  Une  Saison  defouilles,  Paris,  1896,  p.  96. 
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attested  among  the  Semites.  We  must  first 
discuss  the  triad  called  lilijL,  lilUu,  and  ardat  lilt. 
The  second  is  obviously  the  feminine  counterpart 
of  the  first,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  discern  what 
is  the  ditterence  between  the  tw'o  last.  These 
two — the  lilttv,  and  ardat  lilt — are  both  female 
demons,  the  femininity  of  the  latter  being  especi- 
ally emphasized  by  the  word  ardatu,  which  always 
has  reference  to  the  woman  of  marriageable  age. 
The  ardat  lilt  seems  to  have  assumed  the  tradi- 
tional functions  of  the  Heb.  Lilith  (obviously  the 
same  word  as  lilltu),  who  was  Adam’s  second  wife 
during  the  period  of  Eve’s  separation ; and  ever 
since  that  time  the  class  of  sucetihoi  known  by  the 
same  name  have  been  reckoned  as  the  ghostly 
wives  of  unmarried  men.  The  Assyr.  sxicciiba,  the 
ardat  lilt,  was  forced  by  her  desire  to  roam  abroad 
by  night  until  she  found  a mate.  In  a tablet 
giving  a list  of  demons  and  spirits  we  read  of  the 
‘ardat  lilt  that  hath  no  husband,  the  idlu  lilt 
that  hath  no  wife’^  (the  second  being  the  male 
equivalent  of  the  first) ; and  in  another  we  find 
mentioned  ‘ the  man  whom  an  ardat  lilt  hath 
looked  upon,  the  man  with  whom  an  ardat  lilt 
hath  had  union.’ ^ 

The  Arabs  believe  in  the  same  possibiiity.  Sayce  quotes  as 
an  instance  that  ‘ about  fifteen  years  ago  there  was  a man  in 
Cairo  who  was  unmarried,  but  had  an  invisible  ginna  as  wife. 
One  day,  however,  he  saw  a woman  and  loved  her,  and  two 
days  later  he  died.’ 3 The  present  writer  met  with  the  same 
form  of  belief  at  Mosul,  and,  while  discussing  jinn  and  spirits 
vrith  some  of  the  Arabs  on  the  mound  of  Nineveh,  was  told  by 
one  of  them  that  he  knew  a man  who  was  visited  by  night  by 
a beautiful  woman-spirit,  who  had  already  borne  him  three 
children.^  The  Rabbis  attest  the  same  belief  in  their  stories  of 
Lilith  having  borne  to  Adam  devils,  spirits,  and  lilin ; 5 and 
they  held  that  men  might  have  chiidren  through  a m(salliance 
with  a demon,  and,  aithough  these  might  not  be  visible,  yet 
they  would  crowd  round  their  father’s  death-bed,  waiting  for 
his  demise  to  hail  him  as  their  parent.  8 

Besides  these  demons,  various  diseases  were  per- 
sonified in  the  same  way.  We  find  exorcisms 
against  sickness  beginning  thus  : 

‘ Fever  unto  the  man,  against  his  head,  hath  drawn  nigh. 

Disease  (namtaru)  unto  the  man,  against  his  life,  hath  drawn 
nigh. 

An  evil  spirit  against  his  neck  hath  drawn  nigh.  ’ 7 
Or  another : 

‘ The  evil  Fever  hath  come  like  a deluge,  and 
Girt  with  dread  brilliance ; it  fiileth  the  broad  earth. 8 

The  Ninth  Tablet  of  the  series  ‘ Headache  ’ is 
similar : 

‘ Headache  roameth  over  the  desert,  blowing  like  the  wind. ’9 
The  Plague-god,  Namtar,  is  best  known  from  the 
story  of  the  Descent  of  Ishtar  into  Hades.  He 
is  the  ‘messenger  of  Allat,  the  queen  of  Hades,’ 
and,  when  Ishtar  reaches  the  underworld,  he  is  sent 
by  his  mistress  to  smite  the  goddess  with  disease.'” 

Another  spirit  of  Pestilence  is  Ura,  and  with 
this  demon  are  connected  the  little  amulets  of 
inscribed  clay,"  written  to  avert  evil  from  the 
house,  just  as  the  modern  inhabitant  of  the  Near 
East  affixes  Arabic  charms  to  his  walls (see  also 
Charms  and  Amulets  [Assyr. -Bab.]). 
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London,  1887  (3rd  ed.  1891),  also  Religions  of  Ancient  Egypt 
and  Baiylonia,  Edinburgh,  1902;  M.  Jastrow,  Rel.  of  Bab. 
and  Assyria,  Boston,  1898,  also  Rel.  Bab.  und  Assyriens,  2 
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DEMONS  AND  SPIRITS  (Buddhist).— 
Demon- worship  enters  largely  into  the  daily  life  of 
Eastern  peoples.  In  India,  where  Buddhism  arose, 
the  popular  religion,  both  Buddhist  and  Brah- 
manical,  in  common  witli  that  of  Easterns  gener- 
ally, has  concerned  itself  less  with  the  prospects  of 
happiness  in  a future  life  and  the  ‘higher  truths’ 
of  the  religion  than  with  the  troubles  in  the  pre- 
sent life  supposed  to  arise  from  evil  spirits,  who 
everywhere  infest  the  atmosphere  and  dwellings, 
and  are  regarded  as  the  cause  of  all  sickness  and 
misfortune.  The  higher  dogmatic  religion  and  the 
arrangements  for  the  future  life  are  handed  over 
largely  to  the  priests ; but  the  people  themselves 
take  an  active  and  anxious  part  in  counteracting 
the  machinations  of  the  evil  spirits,  of  whom  they 
live  in  perpetual  dread. 

Buddhism  from  its  very  commencement  appears 
to  have  accepted  the  Hindu  mythology,  with  its 
evil  and  good  spirits,  as  part  of  its  theory  of  the 
universe,  ^akyamuni  himself  seems  to  have  taken 
over  from  the  Brahraanical  teachers  of  his  time, 
amongst  other  tenets,  the  current  belief  in  the 
gods  and  demons  of  the  Indian  pantheon,  and  he 
is  represented  in  tlie  more  authentic  early  texts  as 
referring  to  these  beings  as  objects  of  fixed  belief. 
He  also  accepted  the  current  Brahmanical  view 
that,  like  all  other  living  things,  they  were  imper- 
manent and  ultimately  subject  to  death  and  endless 
re-birth,  many  of  them  having  in  previous  existences 
been  men.  Thus,  the  gods  and  demons,  being  in- 
capable of  saving  themselves  from  death  and  the 
misery  of  re-birth,  could  not  be  expected  to  save 
man  ; and  so  Buddha  declared  that  their  worship 
was  one  of  the  things  which  are  not  profitable  and 
therefore  unnecessary,  and  that  he  himself  as  ‘ the 
Perfectly  Enlightened  One,’  or  the  Buddha,  was 
superior  to  all  divinities.  Nevertheless,  as  these 
gods  and  demons  were  still  believed  to  be  capable  of 
doing  harm  as  well  as  good  to  man,  though  they 
could  not  effect  his  spiritual  salvation,  they  con- 
tinued more  or  less  to  be  objects  of  popular  worship 
even  in  early  Buddhism,  as  is  seen  in  the  most 
ancient  monuments. 

Whether  Buddha  himself  seriously  believed  in 
these  divinities  may  be  doubted.  Yet  the  earliest 
texts  agree  in  ascribing  to  him  the  statement  that 
he  descended  from  ‘ the  heavens  of  the  33  gods,’  in 
order  to  save  mankind.  Moreover,  in  the  early 
Jataka  tales  of  his  imaginary  previous  existences, 
he  claimed  to  have  been  one  or  other  of  the  gods 
in  former  times,  mentioning  himself  4 times  as 
Brahma  (the  most  exalted  of  all  at  the  epoch  of 
Buddlia),  20  times  as  ^akra  or  Indra,  43  times  as 
a tree-god,  and  once  as  a fairy.  In  his  siitras,  or 
sermons,  the  god  Brahma  is  referred  to  as  one  of 
the  most  frequent  of  his  auditors.  And  the  cul- 
minating episode  of  Sakyamuni’s  career — the  at- 
tainment of  Buddhahood  at  Gaya — is  universally 
represented  as  a personal  struggle  with  Mara,  the 
Satan  of  the  Buddhist  world,  and  his  daughters. 
Desire,  Unrest,  and  Pleasure.  Tliis  event  is  re- 
garded by  Buddhists  generally  not  as  an  allegory, 
but  as  an  actual  bodily  temptation  and  a conflict 
with  manifested  evil  spirits. 

The  Buddhist  pantheon  thus  had  for  its  nucleus 
the  polytheistic  Brahmanical  one,  which  embodied 
a physiolatry,  or  worship  of  the  personified  forces 
of  Nature.  It  soon,  however,  became  much  more 
extensive:  (1)  by  the  creation  of  new  deities  and 
spirits  of  a special  Buddhist  type,  personifying 
abstract  conceptions  of  that  religion  ; and  (2)  by 
the  wholesale  incorporation  of  much  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  aboriginal  pantheons  of  those  peoples 
outside  India  over  which  Buddhism  extended  its 
conquests  as  a ‘world-religion.’  In  this  way  the 
Buddhist  pantheon  has  become  the  largest  in  the 
world,  especially  in  its  array  of  demons  and  spirits. 
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The  distinctively  Buddhist  demons  and  spirits  of 
Indian  Buddhism,  while  generally  modelled  on  the 
type  of  the  Brahmanical,  are  specifically  difierent 
from  these  in  their  functions,  in  their  appearance 
as  pictured  and  sculptured,  and  in  their  outward 
symbols.  They  range  from  the  modes  of  their 
prototype  Rudra  (Siva)  in  his  destructive  mood, 
through  the  asuras,  or  Titanic  demons,  to  the 
raksasas  and^i.^acA.as,  the  most  malignant  fiends. 
To  these  classes  may  he  relegated  most  of  the  non- 
Brahmanical  spirits  mentioned  in  the  early  Buddhist 
texts  or  figured  in  the  early  sculptures.  Some  of 
these  supernatural  beings,  although  unknown  to 
Brahmanical  texts,  may  have  been  local  Indian 
spirits,  not  necessarily  Buddhistic,  e.g.  the  famous 
she-devil  Hariti.  Mara,  the  personified  Evil  Prin- 
ciple and  tempter  of  man,  presents  a close  analogy  to 
the  Satan  of  the  Bible,  although  he  was  not  a fallen 
angel  in  the  literal  sense  ; nor  was  he,  like  Ahri- 
man  of  the  Persians,  an  antagonist  of  equal  power. 
Though  unknown  by  that  name  to  the  Brahmans, 
he  is  manifestly  a form  of  the  Indian  god  of  death, 
Yama  (Skr.  mar,  ‘to  die’),  and  in  other  aspects  he 
resembles  the  god  of  sensuous  desire  {kama). 

As  Buddhism  extended  its  range  outside  its 
monastic  order  and  became  a religion  of  the  people, 
it  gave  greater  prominence  to  tliese  supernatural 
beings,  in  which  the  people  implicitly  believed,  and 
began  to  create  special  divinities  of  its  o\vn.  These 
new  divinities  and  demons  it  figured  in  special  con- 
ventional attitudes,  with  characteristic  symbols, 
which  at  once  distinguished  them  from  the  Brah- 
manical ; and  the  laity  were  made  familiar  with 
the  conventional  appearance  of  the  leading  ones 
by  means  of  the  frequent  sacred  plays  and  masked 
dances.  These  various  spirits  are  not  classed  in 
any  definite  systematic  order  in  the  Indian  Buddhist 
texts,  but  they  are  often  enumerated  as  follows  : 

(a)  Celestial  Bodhisattvas,  of  a divine  or  demoniacal  Saivite 
type,  e.g.  Avalokita,  and  Vajrapani.  (6)  Ndgas  and  Mahoragas, 
snake-like  or  dragon  beings,  resembling  clouds,  living  in  the 
sky  or  under  water,  their  maidens  assuming  siren-like  shapes, 
often  evil  spirits : e.g.  Muchilinda,  who  shielded  Sakyamuni 
under  the  Bodhi  tree  at  Gaya,  (c)  Yah^as,  genii  often 
friendly  to  man:  e.g.  the  yah^a  Vardhana (= ‘ Increase ’),  who 
was  the  guardian  of  Buddha’s  family  and  tribe  at  Kapilavastu. 
(d)  Amras  (lit.  ‘ ungodly  ’ spirits),  giant  demons,  headed  by 
Rahu,  the  personified  eclipse,  (e)  Raksasas,  ogre-fiends  cap- 
able of  assuming  siren-like  forms ; (laity as,  kumbhd'i^das, 
piidcTias,  and  prctas,  or  starveling  ghosts,  spectres,  vampire- 
ghouls  : e.g.  Piugala.  (/)  Malignant  fiends  of  hell  and  the  soil. 

Many  of  these  evil  spirits,  like  the  Salfioves  of 
the  Greeks,  might  become  friendly  and  good  genii 
to  their  human  votaries.  The  exorcizing  or  co- 
ercing of  the  actively  harmful  amongst  these  evil 
spirits,  by  means  of  certain  sutras  spoken  by 
Buddha  or  stereotyped  sentences  culled  there- 
from, seems  to  have  been  practised  from  very 
early  times,  possibly  even  from  Buddha’s  own 
day.  The  right-hand  disciple  of  Buddha,  Maud- 
galyayana,  is  generally  credited  in  the  early  scrip- 
tures with  having  exorcized  evil  spirits  in  this 
way  ; and  tlie  recital  of  such  sutras — the  so-called 
Paritta,  or  ‘ Pirit  ’ service — is  the  most  favoured 
and  popular  way  of  combating  sickness  and  mis- 
fortune at  the  present  day  amongst  the  ‘ Southern  ’ 
Buddhists ; whilst  in  ‘ I^orthern  ’ Buddhism  such 
procedure  is  still  more  widely  developed. 

In  later  times  the  Indian  Buddhist  pantheon — 
itself  an  offshoot  of  the  Brahmanical,  and  living 
side  by  side  with  it — continued  to  develop  along 
lines  similar  to  those  taken  by  its  parent.  Thus, 
in  the  extreme  pantheistic  phase  it  evolved  a 
supreme  primordial  Buddha-god  existing  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting,  the  Adibuddha  (q.v.). 
The  rise  of  the  devotional  spirit,  with  its  craving 
for  personal  deities  to  whom  intimate  prayer  could 
be  addressed  — the  Bhakti  phase,  resulting  in 
the  introduction  into  Brahmanism  of  Siva,  Visnu, 
Krsna,  Kama,  and  others,  with  tfieir  female 


energies  (iaktls) — was  echoed  in  Buddhism  by  the 
creation  of  a host  of  celestial  Bodhisattvas,  male 
and  female,  e.g.  Manjusri  and  Tara.  These  were 
able  and  willing  to  assist  those  who  invoked 
them  as  personal  gods  (yidam) ; and  some  of  them 
(e.g.  Marichi)  were  fiendish  in  type.  Similarly, 
with  the  innovations  of  Yoga  and  the  degraded 
Tantra  developments,  certain  sections  of  the 
Buddhists  kept  pace  with  these  by  parallel  move- 
ments which  added  to  the  Buddhist  pantheon. 

The  extreme  Tantrik  phase  termed  Kalaclutkra, 
or  ‘Wheel  of  Death,’  about  the  10th  cent.  A.D., 
introduced  a rampant  demonolatry,  with  exacting 
priestly  rites,  into  a religion  which  in  its  origin 
was  largely  a protest  against  worship  and  ritual  of 
every  land.  The  majority  of  these  demons  were 
monstrous  ‘ king-devils’  of  the  most  hideous  Saivite 
type,  with  their  equally  repulsive  spouses.  The 
chief  were  Vajra-bhairava,  Sarhvara,  Hayagriva, 
and  Guhya-kala.  Their  function  was  to  be  tute- 
laries  (yidam)  to  guard  their  human  votary  against 
the  attack  of  the  swarms  of  minor  demons,  whilst 
they  themselves  were  to  be  gained  over  to  perform 
these  friendly  offices  bjr  the  coercing  power  of 
Buddhist  spells.  Certain  of  them  were  also 
specially  selected  as  ‘ defenders  of  the  faith  ’ 
(dharmapula),  and  also  as  guardians  of  particular 
monasteries  and  particular  sects. 

At  the  present  day,  such  extravagant  demon- 
olatry prevails  to  a greater  or  less  extent  through- 
out the  Mahayana  (or  ‘ Great  Vehicle  ’)  form  of 
Buddhism  in  China,  Korea,  and  Japan  ; but  most 
of  all  in  Tibet  (see  ‘Tibetan’  art.  below)  and 
Mongolia.  The  demonolatry  of  the  ‘ Southern  ’ 
Buddhists  in  Burma,  Ceylon,  and  Siam  is  of  the 
earlier  and  less  rampant  type. 

Litbratueb. — A.  Foucher,  L' IconograpHe  bouddhique  de 
I’Inde,  Paris,  1900-1905 ; A.  Griinwedel,  Mythol.  des  Bud- 
dhismus,  Leipzig,  1900 ; H.  Kem,  Manual  of  Indian  Buddhism, 
Strassburg,  1896 ; Monier-Williams,  Buddhism,  London,  1890  ; 
W.  W.  Rockbill,  Life  of  the  Buddha,  London,  1884 ; L.  A. 
Waddell,  The  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  London,  1895,  ‘Indian 
Buddhist  Cult  of  Avalokita,  Tara,  etc.,’  JR  AS,  1894,  pp.  51-89. 

L.  A.  Waddell. 

DEMONS  AND  SPIRITS  (Celtic).i— 7w^ro- 
ductory. — In  the  case  of  Celtic  countries  it_  is  not 
always  easy  to  draw  a clear  line  of  distinction 
between  the  beneficent  and  the  maleficent  types 
of  those  supernatural  beings  that  cannot  be  counted 
in  the  ranks  of  definite  individual  gods  and  god- 
desses. There  are,  indeed,  imaginary  beings  in 
Celtic  folk-lore  that  are  predominantly  of  a male- 
ficent disposition ; but  the  majority  of  these 
beings  are,  like  human  beings  themselves,  of  mixed 
character.  The  term  ‘ demon  ’ in  English  has 
acquired  a precision  of  meaning,  as  applied^  to 
maleficent  supernatural  beings,  which  makes  it  a 
difficult  term  to  employ  in  describing  the  con- 
ditions reflected  in  the  religion  and  folk-lore  of  the 
Celts.  Again,  the  term  ‘ spirits,’  so  far  as  the 
facts  of  Celtic  folk-lore  are  concerned,  must  be 
used  in  a somewhat  wide  sense,  and,  in  some 
measure,  its  use  is  bound  to  overlap  that  of 
‘ demon,’  since  it  is  difficult,  in  the  folk-lore  of 
Celtic  countries,  to  draw  very  clear  lines  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  different  types  of  beings 
which  the  Celtic  imagination  has  created.  The 
clearest  and  broadest  line  of  demarcation,  perhaps, 
tliat  would  meet  the  case  would  be  that  separating 
the  actual  living  beings,  both  animal  and  human, 
which  people  the  visible  tangible  world  of  everyday 
life  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  those 
unreal  beings  which  are  imagined  as  living  nor- 
mally a life  hidden  from  view  in  those  localities  and 
recesses  of  the  earth  which  easily  lend  themselves 
to  concealment  (such  as  caves  or  hollows,  or  some 
supposed  subterranean,  sub-lacustrine,  or  sub- 
marine region),  or  in  islands  of  the  sea  (actual  or 

1 Of.,  throughout,  artt.  Celts  and  Communion  witu  Dbtty 
(Celtic). 
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imaginary),  or  in  some  wild  and  inaccessible  tract 
of  land,  or  in  tlie  ile^jths  of  a great  forest.  Further, 
the  lives  and  actions  of  these  imaginary  beings  are 
pictured  as  being  governed  by  conditions  that  may 
be  summarily  described  as  magical — conditions 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  facts  of  human  ex- 
perience, but  which  have,  none  the  less,  occasional 
points  of  resemblance  to  those  of  ordinary  exist- 
ence. Moreover,  the  beings  which  are  imagined  as 
living  under  these  abnormal  conditions  are  thought 
of  as  endowed  with  abnormal  powers ; hence,  in 
the  Celtic  world,  they  are  viewed  as  equipped  with 
various  forms  of  magic  skill,  and  are  thereby 
specially  associated  with  those  human  beings  who 
are  thought  to  have  similar  endowments.  Nor  is 
it  always  easy  to  distinguish,  among  these  beings 
of  the  Celtic  Other-world,  (a)  those  which  may  be 
regarded  as  survivals  from  primitive  Animism, 
such  as  the  animate  ‘ spirits  ’ of  inanimate  things  ; 
(d)  those  which  are  ancient  spirits  of  vegetation  ; 
(c)  those  which  are  beings  imaginatively  considered 
necessary  as  dwellers  in  a hypothetical  Other- 
world  ; and  (d)  those  which  are  exclusively  re- 
garded as  the  souls  of  departed  human  beings.  In 
all  parts  of  the  Celtic  world,  as  in  other  countries, 
there  are  ghost-stories,  wherein  the  ghost  is  viewed 
as  that  of  a particular  human  being ; but  very  often 
the  relationship  of  a ghost  to  an  individual  man  or 
woman,  whose  soul  it  was,  sinks  into  the  back- 
ground of  the  story,  and  the  ghost  is  made  to  act 
like  some  other  t3'pe  of  imaginary  supernatural 
being.  The  various  types,  both  in  form  and  char- 
acter, often  merge  into  one  another. 

Again,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Other- 
world  of  the  Celts,  which  may  be  said  to  follow  as 
a corollary  from  its  contrast  with  the  normal 
world,  is  that  the  beings  supposed  to  people  it  do 
not,  like  those  of  the  actual  world,  keep  their  own 
forms,  but  undergo  various  transformations.  Hence 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  those  of  animal  and  those  of  human  form, 
inasmuch  as  those  of  one  form  may  pass  into  a 
form  that  is  usually  characteristic  of  the  other, 
and,  along  with  the  change  of  form,  there  may 
also  be  a change  of  character  or  disposition. 
Consequently  a being  which  might  appear  as  a 
demon,  in  the  English  sense  of  the  term,  at  one 
time,  might  at  another  conceivably  be  represented 
in  some  other  form  as  a benign  spirit.  In  some 
degree,  perhaps,  the  absence  of  definiteness  of 
character  ^ in  question  may  be  the  reflexion  in 
Celtic  folk-lore  of  certain  human  types,  which  are 
not  unknown  in  Celtic  experience,  where  qualities 
that  are  in  the  highest  degree  laudable  are  com- 
bined with  others  that  are  glaringly  out  of  harmony 
■ndth  them,  as,  for  example,  the  combination  of  a 
highly  temperate  and  devout  life  with  constant 
unpunctuality  or  frequent  remissness  in  the  keep- 
ing of  promises  and  engagements.  The  inhabitants 
of  Celtic  countries  have  not,  as  a rule,  been  sorted 
out,  during  a process  of  severe  and  relentless  moral 
drilling,  into  distinct  and  fixed  ethical  classes  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  inhabitants  of  some  Teu- 
tonic lands ; and  the  prevalent  ethical  conditions  in 
Celtic  society  are  naturally  in  some  degree  reflected 
even  in  Celtic  folk-lore. 

Another  point,  again,  which  deserves  considera- 
tion is  that,  in  Celtic  folk-lore,  the  beings  whose 
normal  home  is  the  Other-world  are  far  from  being 
rigidlj'  confined  to  that  region,  but  are  represented 
as  coming  to  view  in  the  actual  world  either  by 
day  or  by  night— in  current  folk-lore  preferably 
by  night.  They  are  regarded  as  appearing  either 

1 In  the  case  of  the  Welsh  fairies,  for  example,  the  elements 
of  beneficence  and  maleficence,  as  the  folk-lore  stories  about 
them  show,  are  curiously  blended  in  their  characters.  They  are 
represented  as  being  at  times  helpful  to  man,  at  other  times  as 
mischievous  and  vindictive  (see  Rhys,  Celtic  Fulkloret  vol.  i. 
pa6^m% 


singly  or  in  groups ; and  those  to  whom  they 
appear  may  see  them  either  as  solitary  spectators 
or  in  company  with  others.  They  are  also  repre- 
sented as  entering  into  various  dealings  with 
normal  lumian  beings,  and  among  the  relations 
included  in  folk-lore  nan’ative  is  that  of  inter- 
marriage. Further,  just  as  the  beings  of  the 
Other-world  may  enter  this  world,  the  men  of  this 
world  may  enter  the  Other-world,  whether  by 
invitatiou,  accident,  or  invasion.  Many  Celtic 
legends,  such  as  Tochmarc  Etaine  ( ‘ The  Betrothal 
of  Etain  ’)  in  Irish,  and  the  story  of  Pwyll,  Pendefig 
Dyfed  (‘Pwyll,  Prince  of  Dyfed’),  in  Welsh,  are 
largely  based  upon  belief  in  inter-relations  between 
the  two  worlds  of  the  type  in  question.  Christian 
teaching  and  the  spread  of  education  have  done 
much  to  assimilate  the  Celtic  consciousness,  in  the 
matter  of  belief  in  imaginary  beings,  to  that  of 
advanced  civilization  ; yet  enough  of  the  ancient 
psychological  attitude  of  the  native  Celtic  mind 
still  exists  to  enable  one  to  form  a fair  estimate  of 
the  extraordinaiy  hold  which  this  belief  must  have 
had  upon  the  mind  in  ages  further  back. 

1.  Celtic  demons  and  spirits  in  antiquity. — A 
large  number  of  the  names  of  Celtic  deities  that 
have  survived  (for  the  most  part  on  inscriptions) 
are  names  which  occur  but  once,  and  consequently 
they  may  be  regarded  as  probably  the  names  of 
local  deities  or  local  tutelary  spirits.  Sometimes 
the  name  is  clearly  identical  with  that  of  some 
town,  river,  or  mountain  (see  the  present  writer’s 
list  of  ‘ Ancient  Celtic  Deities,’  in  Trans.  Gaelic 
Soc.  of  Inverness,  1906) ; in  other  cases,  the  origin 
of  the  name  is  unknown.  About  two  hundred  and 
sixty  names,  which  occur  only  once  on  inscriptions, 
have  come  down  to  us,  and  there  were  at  one  time, 
doubtless,  many  more.  Along  with  these  in- 
dividual names  there  existed  others  of  grouped 
supernatural  beings,  such  as  (a)  the  Bacucci,  of 
whom  Cassian  {Conlat.  vii.  32.  2)  says : 

‘ Alios  ita  eorum  corda  quos  ceperant  inani  quodam  tumore 
videmus  infeoisse,  quos  etiam  Bacuceos  vulgus  appellat,  ut 
semetipsos  ultra  proceritatem  sui  corporis  erigentes  nunc 
quidem  se  in  quosdam  fastus  gestusque  sustollerent,  nunc  vero 
velut  adcUnes  ad  quendam  se  tranquillitatis  et  adfabilitatis 
statum  communes  blandosque  submitterent,  seseque  velut  in- 
lustres et  circumspectabiles  omnibus  aestimantes  nunc  quidem 
adorare  sepotestatessublimiores  corporis  inflexione  monstrarent, 
nunc  vero  ab  aliis  se  crederent  adorari  et  omnes  motus  quibus 
vera  officia  aut  superbe  aut  huiniliter  peraguntur  e.xplerent.* 

(6)  The  Castmcce  or  Castceci  are  known  to  us  only 
from  an  inscription  from  Caldas  de  Vizella  (CIL  ii. 
2404  : ‘ RebuiTinus  lapidarius  Castsecis  v.l.  [s]  m.’), 
and  similarly  (c)  the  Icotii  or  Icotice  are  mentioned 
on  an  inscription  at  Cruviers,  Dep.  Card  {OIL  xii. 
2902  : ‘ Icotiis  ’),  while  (d)  the  Dusii  are  mentioned 
by  three  Avriters,  who  all  appear  to  view  them  as 
maleficent.  The  Avord  dus^ios  in  Celtic  probably 
meant  an  unclean  demon  or  incubics,  but  the  root 
of  the  Avord  is  not  improbably  cognate  Avith  that  of 
the  Greek  deSs  (Avhere  6 stands  for  an  original  dh 
Avhich  Avould  become  in  Celtic  d),  and  suggests 
that,  at  one  time,  the  character  of  these  beings 
Avas  regarded  as  beneficent  or  neutral. 

The  passages  relating  to  the  VusH  are  the  following  : Augus- 
tine (de  Civ.  Dei,  xv.  23) : ‘ Quosdam  daemones,  quos  Busies 
Galli  nuncupant,  adsidue  hanc  inmunditiam  et  teraptare  et  etti- 
cere,  plures  talesque  adseverant,  ut  hoc  negare  inpudentiae 
videatur.’  Similarly,  Isidore  (Or.  viii.  11,  103) : ‘ I’ilosi,  qui 
Graece  Panitae,  Latine  Incubi  appellantur.  . . . Saepe  inprobi 
existunt,  etiam  mulieribus,  et  earum  peragunt  concubitum,  quos 
daemones  Galli  Dusios  vocant,  quia  adsidue  hanc  peragunt  in- 
munditiam ’ ; ib.  101 : ‘ Quern  autem  vulgo  Incubonem  vocant, 
hunc  Romano  Faunum  Ficarium  dicunt.’  Further,  Hincmar 
(de  Dioortio  Lotharii,  i.  654,  ed.  Sirm.)  says  : ‘ Quaedam  etiam 
feminae  a Dusiis  in  specie  virorum,  quorum  amore  ardebant, 
concubitum  pertulisse  inveiitae  sunt.’ 

(e)  The  IJles  are  a group  of  male  gods,  Avliose 
name  occurs  on  an  inscription  at  Dormagen,  in  the 
region  of  Diisseldorf  (Oorp.  Inscr.  likenanarum 
ICIB]  292:  ‘ Itiibus  Marcus  et  Atius  v.s.l.l.m.’), 
that  were  clearly  regarded  as  beneficent.  (/)  The 
Nervini  or  Neromcv  Avere  probablj'  a tribal  group 
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of  beneficent  deities  or  spirits  that  were  connected 
with  the  tribe  of  the  Nervii.  In  one  case  we  have,  as 
the  name  of  a group  of  deities  that  were  regarded 
as  beneficent,  the  plural  of  one  of  the  most  widely 
diffused  of  Divine  names  in  the  Celtic  world, 
namely  (y)  Lugoves,  the  plural  of  Lugus. 

This  plural  form  occurs  on  the  following  inscriptions  : (1)  at 
Osma,  in  the  territory  of  the  Celtiberi  (C/i  ii.  2818):  ‘ Lugo- 
vibus  sacrum  L(ucius)  L(icinius?)  Urcico  oollegio  sutorum 
d(onuin)  d(edit)  ’ ; (2)  at  Avenches,  in  the  territory  of  the  Hel- 
vetii  (GIL  xiii.  6078) : ‘ Lugoves  ’ ; (3)  at  Bonn  (CIR  469) ; 
‘ [Do]mestiois  [Lugo]vibus.  . . 

Other  beneficent  spirits  are  (h)  the  Di  Casses, 
who  are  mentioned  on  inscriptions  as  follows : 

(1)  At  Lorsch  (CIR  1386)  : ‘ Casfsibus]  pro  6al[ute]  dd(domin- 
orum  duorum)  nn(ostrorum)’ ; (2)  at  Ober-Klingen,  in  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  (CIR  1398) : ‘ Cassibus  vota  fece(runt)  Macelu(s) 
Faustinu(s)  m(erito)  p(osuerunt)  ’ ; (3)  at  Landstuhl,  Pfalz  (CIR 
1779):  ‘ Diss  (sic)  Cassibus  Matuinus  v.s.l.m.’ ; (4)  at  Neustadt, 
on  the  Hardt : ‘ Dis  Cassibus  Castus  Taluppe  v.s.l.l.m.’ 

Another  group  of  beings  that  corresponded  to 
the  type  in  question  was  that  of  (i)  the  Di  Silvani, 
to  whom,  along  with  their  female  counterparts 
the  SilvancB,  there  is  a reference  on  an  inscription 
at  Barcelona  (CIL  ii.  4499  : ‘ D(is)  d(eabus)  Silvanis 
M.  Antonius  Cr[esc]ens  v.s.l.m.’).  This  is  the  only 
certain  instance  of  a group  of  male  gods  of  this 
name.  By  far  the  most  common  groups  of  super- 
natural beings  mentioned  on  inscriptions  in  con- 
nexion with  Celtic  districts  are  (j)  the  Matres  and 
(A:)  the  Matronoe,  while  there  are  smaller  groups  of 
(0  Proximal  and  (m)J unones.  These  ‘ Mothers ’ and 
‘ Kinswomen’  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  the 
protecting  deities  of  various  localities ; and  their 
worship  appears  to  have  been  prevalent,  not  only 
among  the  Celts,  but  also  in  certain  Teutonic 
tribes  (see  an  article  by  the  present  writer  on 
‘Celtic  Goddesses’  in  CeP  for  July  1906,  and  art. 
Celts,  vol.  iii.  p.  280).  These  goddesses  probably 
represent  a very  early  phase  of  Celtic  religion,  and 
are  to  be  regarded  as  more  akin  to  groups  of 
spirits  (possibly  corn-spirits)  than  to  the  individual- 
ized deities  of  a later  stage.  There  is  a remarkable 
parallel  to  them  in  one  of  the  current  Welsh  names 
for  a type  of  beneficent  fairy,  namely,  Y Mamau, 
‘ the  Mothers,’  used  in  some  parts  of  S.  Wales  as  a 
name  for  the  fairies  in  the  expression  Bendith  y 
Manwm,  ‘ the  blessing  of  the  Mothers,’  and  also 
found  in  the  name  of  a well-known  hill  of  the 
Clwydian  range,  Y Foel  Famau,  ‘ The  hill  of  the 
Mothers.’  Cf.  art.  De^e  Matres.  To  the  fore- 
going may  be  added  (n)  t\y&Nislcai  (‘water-nymphs’) 
mentioned  on  the  Am61ie-les-Bains  tablets  (Com- 
munion WITH  Deity  [Celtic],  vol.  iii.  p.  748^). 

2.  Demons  and  spirits  in  mediaeval  times. — 
From  the  foregoing  account  it  will  be  seen  that,  in 
the  Celtic  countries  of  antiquity,  a belief  was  held, 
not  only  in  certain  individual  gods  and  goddesses, 
both  local  and  non-local,  bearing  names  of  their 
own,  but  also  in  groups  of  supernatural  beings, 
who,  by  the  very  fact  that  they  were  nameless, 
may  be  regarded  as  beings  in  a sense  on  a lower 
plane  than  the  named  deities,  and  so  may  be  fitly 
included,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  category  of 
demons  and  spirits.  H»w  far  they  may  have  been 
considered  as  the  indwelling  spirits  of  inanimate 
things,  or  as  the  spirits  of  vegetation,  or  as  the 
souls  of  dead  ancestors,  animal  or  human,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  The  Celts,  like  other  nations 
of  antiquity,  doubtless  believed  in  the  existence  of 
spirits  of  human  beings,  which  were,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  connected  with  the  breath,  the 
name,  and  the  shadow.  Like  the  Greek  (tkl& 
and  the  Latin  umbra,  the  Welsh  term  ysgawd 
(‘shadow’),  for  instance,  was  used  for  the  soul. 
The  more  usual  Welsh  word,  however,  for  the  soul 
is  enuid,  a derivative  of  the  root  an-,  ‘to  breathe.’ 
In  mediaeval  Welsh  this  term  is  constantly  used  in 
the  sense  of  ‘life,’  but  the  meaning  ‘soul ’is  also 
frequent.  There  are  traces,  too  (Rh^s,  Celt.  Folk- 


lore, iii.  601-604),  of  a belief  that  the  soul  might 
take  on  the  bodily  form  of  some  animal,  such  as  a 
lizard.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  Christianity  had  in- 
troduced, both  into  Goidelic  and  into  Brythonic 
speech,  certain  terms  of  Greek  and  Latin  origin, 
such  as  Ir.  diabul,  Welsh  diajl  (in  a later  form 
diafol),  from  diabolus  ; together  with  such  forms 
as  Ir.  demun,  ‘demon,’  and  Welsh  cythraul,  the 
latter  being  derived  from  Lat.  contrdrius  through 
*contrdlius  (where  I has  been  substituted  for  r by 
dissimilation).  The  Ir.  spiorad  (older  spirut), 

‘ spirit,’  and  the  Welsh  ysbryd  of  the  same  mean- 
ing, both  come  from  Lat.  spiritus.  At  the  same 
time  other  terms  of  native  origin  for  the  super- 
natural beings  of  folk-lore  survived,  such  as  Ir.  side 
and  aes  side,  ‘ the  fairies,’  whence  the  term  ban  side 
(‘banshee’),  which  means  literally  ‘woman-fairy.’ 
The  oldest  Welsh  term  used  in  mediaeval  Welsh  for 
a fairy  is  hud,  together  Avith  its  derivative  hudol,  in 
the  same  sense,  for  a male  fairy  and  hudoles  for  a 
female  fairy.  Hud  also  means  ‘ magic,’  and  this 
use  of  the  same  term  for  both  fairy -land  and  magic 
well  illustrates  the  inseparable  connexion,  for  the 
Celtic  mind,  of  magic  Avith  the  Other-world. 

In  Irish  legend  there  are  many  allusions  to  the  (as,  for 
instance,  in  Serglige  Conculaind  (‘  The  Sick-bed  of  Cuchulainn ' 
[ Windisch,  Irische  Texie, Leipzig,  1880^1905,  i.  214  f.,  227]) ; and  in 
Toehmare  Maine  (‘  The  Betrothal  of  Etain  ' [i6.  pp.  120, 131]).  In 
one  passage  of  the  latter  a fairy  domicile  (sid)  is  definitelA'  asso- 
ciated with  Brig  Liith,  ‘ the  hill  of  Liath(mac  Celtchair),’  the 
Irish  counterpart  of  the  Welsh  LlwA’d,  sou  of  Kilcoed,  a famous 
magician,  twice  mentioned  in  the  ilabinogion,  and  once  by  the 
Welsh  14th  cent,  poet,  Dafydd  ah  Gwilym.  In  the  Book  of 
Armagh,  the  side  are  called  ‘ dei  terreni,’  and  they  appear  to 
have  been  regarded  as  dwelling  either  in  hills  or  on  islands  such 
as  Mag  Mell.  In  the  latter  case,  one  of  the  means  of  journeying 
to  them  was  in  a ship  of  glass.  Some  of  the  fairies  were  regarded 
as  male  (fer-side),  hut  they  Avere  more  often  regarded  as  female 
(ban-side).  The  legendary  characters,  Mider  (Toehmare  Etaine, 
in  Windisch,  Ir.  Texts,  p.  i21  ff.)  and  Mananndn  mao  Lir  (Serglige 
Conculaind,  225),  were  associated  with  them,  and,  in  the  latter 
story,  two  of  their  kings  bear  the  names  Failbe  Find  and  Labraid. 
When  pictured  as  women,  they  were  represented  as  being  clothed 
in  white  raiment.  In  the  story  of  Condla  Caem  (given  in  Win- 
disch, Ir.  Gram.,  Leipzig,  1879,  pp.  118-120)  they  are  described 
as  wishing  to  carry  off  mortal  men  into  their  land  of  perpetual 
youth,  or  to  marry  mortals  ; thus  Btain,  a fairy  princess,  married 
Eochaid  Airem,  and  was  carried  back  later  on  to  fairy-land  by 
Mider,  a prince  of  the  fairies.  The  connexion  betw’een  the  side 
and  the  Tuatha  D4  Danann  of  Irish  legend  is  very  obsciure. 

In  Irish  legend  there  Avas  one  native  term  for  a 
supernatural  being  Avhich  Avas  apparently  ahvays 
of  maleficent  import,  namely,  siabrae  (Leabhar  na 
hUidhre,  113'>  41,  114^  12,  115^  32).  This  Avord  is 
undoubtedly  the  phonetic  equivalent  of  the  W elsh 
hwyfar — a term  no  longer  used  except  in  the 
Welsh  original  of  Guinevere,  namely,  GwenhAvyfar, 
a name  Avhich  must  originally  have  meant  ‘ the 
white  phantom.’  This  appellation  would  suggest 
that  hwyfar  had  not  originally  in  Welsh  the  con- 
notation of  malignity,  Avhich  siabrae  seems  to  have 
acquired  in  Irish. 

In  mediaeval  Welsh  the  name  hud  in  the  sense  of  ‘ fairy  ’ is 
applied  in  the  Blaek  Book  of  Carmarthen  (Poem  xxxiii,  1.  17)  to 
Gwyn,  son  of  Nudd  (Gwyn=\r.  Find  ; Svdd=lT.  Euada) ; and 
his  mistress  is  said  to  be  Creurddilad,  the  daughter  of  Lludd 
(the  Welsh  original  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth’s  Cordelia, 
daughter  of  King  Lear).  In  the  story  of  Eulhweh  and  Olwen, 
Gwyn  is  represented  as  fighting  every  first  of  May  until  the 
Day  of  Judgment  with  Gwythyr  for  the  hand  of  Creurddilad. 
In  the  poetry  of  Dafydd  ah  Gwilym,  which  reflects  the  current 
Welsh  folk-lore  of  the  14th  cent.,  Gwyn  is  regarded  as  in  some 
sense  the  leader  of  the  ‘ fairies,’  since  they  are  called  by  the 
poet  Tylwyth  Gwyn  (‘  the  family  of  Gwyn  ’)  in  two  passages. 
The  Welsh  picture  of  fairy-land  given  by  the  poet  by  no  means 
represents  it  as  a ‘land  of  eternal  youth,’  since  among  its 
dwellers  are  mentioned  gwrachiod  (‘  hags  ’),  nor  can  it  be  said 
that  the  picture  given  of  its  inhabitants  suggests  their  bene- 

The  expression  Y Tylwyth  Teg  (‘the  fair  family’)  for  the 
fairies  is  found  in  the  poems  of  Dafydd  ah  Gwilym  (middle  of 
14th  cent.),  and  the  term  itself  vvould  seeni  to  imply  that,  in 
the  main,  their  disposition  was  originally  viewed  as  beneficent 
and  their  appearance  pleasing,  though  the  poet  describes  the 
colour  of  one  of  them  as  brown  (gwineu).  At  the  same  time 
the  allusions  to  them  in  Dafydd  ah  Gwilym  well  illustrate^  the 
statement  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  article,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  assign  a hard  and  fast  type  of  character  to  several 
of  the  beings  of  the  Celtic  Other-world.  For  example,  the 
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term  pegor,  used  for  ‘ a pygmy,’  and  for  the  fabulous  dwellers 
in  submarine  regions  (Bl.  Book  of  Carmarthen,  Poem  v.  1.  4) — 
a term  found  also  in  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym  (Poem  Ixv.)— is  one  of 
a neutral  type  ; and  so  is  corr,  ‘ a dwarf  ’ — a word  which  occurs 
several  times  in  the  Mabinogion.  In  some  cases  a eorr  is 
represented  as  acting  in  a brutal  and  churlish  manner  (as  in 
the  story  of  Geraint  and  Enid),  but  in  the  story  of  Peredur 
the  narrator  appears  to  view  the  dwarf  and  his  wife  sym- 
pathetically. The  name  of  the  mythical  tribe  called  the 
Coraniaid,  in  the  story  of  Lludd  and  Lleveiys,  probably  means 
‘the  pygmies,’  and  they  are  certainly  represented  as  intellectu- 
ally acute  but  morally  malicious. 

Side  by  side  with  these  beings  of  neutral  or  variable  disposi- 
tion, Welsh  folk-lore  in  the  jflddle  Ages,  like  that  of  Ireland, 
deals  with  certain  types  of  beings  that  can  only  be  regarded  as 
‘ demons  ’ in  the  ordinary  English  sense.  The  term  ellyll,  for 
example,  appears  to  be  nowhere  used  in  Welsh  literature  in  a 
good  sense.*  In  the  Welsh  triads  (Oxf.  Mab.,  1887,  pp.  305, 
806)  there  are  references  to  ellyllvn  (pi.  of  ellyll),  called  ‘ the 
three  forest-demons  of  the  Isle  of  Britain  ’ and  ‘ the  three  stag- 
demons  of  the  Isle  of  Britain,’  but  the  precise  significance  of 
these  names  is  not  explained.  In  some  of  the  instances  given, 
the  word  ellyll  is  followed  by  a personal  name,  as  in  the  phrase 
eWyW  Gioidawf  (‘ the  demon  of  Gwidawl’).  It  is  possible  that, 
originally,  the  term  ellyll,  in  expressions  such  as  these,  may 
have  denoted  a person’s  ‘ familiar  spirit.’  In  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym, 
ellyllon  are  represented  as . ‘ wry-mouthed  ’ (mingeimion),  as 
haunting  dingles,  and  as  being  foul  and  ill-grown.  This  picture 
of  them  is  implied  in  the  description  of  the  owl  as  ellyUes  adar 
(‘the  female  demon  of  birds’).  The  same  writer  has  another 
term  for  a certain  kind  of  goblin  or  ghost,  namely  bwbach — a 
term  which  clearly  implied  an  object  of  terror.  He  calls  his 
shadow,  for  instance,  ‘ a goblin  (bwbach)  in  the  form  of  a bald 
monk,’  while,  further,  he  uses  the  verb  bwbachu  in  the  sense 
of  ‘to  frighten  as  a ghost.’  A term  used  for  a kind  of  female 
demon  by  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym  and  others  is  Y Ddera  (probably 
meaning  originally  ‘the  red  one,’  dera  being  phonetically 
equivalent  to  Ir.  derg,  ‘red’).  For  ghosts,  too,  the  term 
wylliaid  appears  to  be  used  by  this  poet  (e.g.  in  Poem  clix.), 
ut  the  more  usual  mediieval  term  is  gwyllon.  This  term 
appears  to  have  been  used  lor  ‘tbe  ghosts  of  the  dead’  (Bl. 
Book  of  Carmarthen,  Poem  i.  1.  35).  The  departed  spirits  of 
warriors  seem  to  have  been  proverbially  associated,  even  in 
mediaeval  Wales,  with  the  Caledonian  forest  (ib.  1.  36 ; also, 
ib.  Poem  xvii.  1.  67).  In  a Welsh  mediaeval  poet,  Llywarch  ab 
Llywelyn  (Myvyrian  Archaiology Denbigh,  1870,  p.  212a), 
there  is  an  allusion  to  gwyllon  Kelyddon  (‘  the  ghost  of  Cale- 
donia’), as  if  this  were  a proverbial  expression,  and,  when 
Arthur  is  represented  as  making  an  expedition  (in  the  story  of 
Eulhwch  and  Olwen)  to  the  ‘\vild  land  of  hell,’  he  is  described 
as  going  to  the  North. 

The  abodes  of  the  supernatural  beings  here 
described  are,  in  the  main,  located  in  Annwfn  or 
Annwn — a term  most  probably  derived  from  an-, 

‘ not,’  and  dwfn  (cognate  with  Ir.  domun),  ‘ the 
world.’  The  dominant  conception  of  Annwfn, 
therefore,  was  as  a kind  of  magical  counterpart  of 
this  world,  and  the  Welsh  mind  in  the  Middle 
Ages  associated  with  it  the  idea  of  illusion  and 
want  of  substantiality.  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym, 
speaking  of  a mirror  as  fragile  and  perishable, 
says  of  it  that  it  was  constructed  by  fairies 
(hudolion),  and  other  references  by  him  of  the 
same  type  point  in  a similar  direction.  Hence, 
Annwfn  appears  to  have  meant  ‘a  world  which  is 
no  world.’  Annwfn  was  usually  regarded  as  being 
located  beneath  the  earth,  hut  certain  poems  of 
the  Book  of  Taliessin  (14th  cent.)  appear  to  regard 
it  as  consisting  of  a cluster  of  islands,  to  which 
Arthur  journeys  in  his  ship  Prydwen.  One  poem 
in  the  same  MS  calls  it  ‘ Annwfn  beneath  the  world  ’ 
(is  eluyd),  and  in  keeping  with  this  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  it  by  Dafydd  ah  Gwilym  as  ‘ the  deep  land 
of  Annwfn,’  to  which  the  Summer  is  said  to  have 
gone  during  the  months  of  Winter.  According  to 
the  story  of  Pwyll,  Prince  of  Dy fed,  Annwfn 
divided  into  kingdoms,  whose  boundaries  were 
sometimes  streams,  as  in  the  upper  world.  Inter- 
relations and  inter-marriage  were  conceived  as 
possible  between  the  beings  of  the  two  worlds,  and 
the  boons  of  human  civilization,  at  any  rate  in  the 
form  of  swine,  Avere  thought  to  have  come  into 
the  actual  Avorld  from  Annwfn.  The  relations, 
however,  between  the  two  worlds  were  not  always 
necessarily  amicable,  and,  just  as  heroes  from  the 
actual  world  might  make  expeditions  \rAo  Annwfn, 

^ In  the  current  folk-lore  of  some  Welsh  districts  it  appears 
that  even  an  ellyll  can  be  conciliated  and  made  to  bestow 
prosperity,  if  the  candle  is  left  burning  on  going  to  bed  (Wirt 
Sikes,  British  Goblins,  p.  15). 


SO  beings  from  Annwfn  might  make  raids  upon 
this  world.  Such  a raid  appears  in  mediaeval 
Welsh  to  have  been  called  gornies  (lit.  ‘ an  over- 
flow,’ then  ‘ oppression  ’).  Certain  raids  of  this  kind 
are  suggested  in  various  parts  of  the  Mahinogion  ; 
for  example,  in  the  carrying  away  of  the  infant 
Pryderi,  in  the  raid  upon  Teyrnon’s  foals,  in  the 
narrative  of  Manawyddan  and  the  mice,  and  in 
the  story  of  Lludd  and  Lleveiys,  as  tvell  as  in 
the  stealing  of  Mahon,  son  of  Modron,  from  his 
mother.  In  these  raids  certain  fabulous  packs  of 
hounds  took  part,  which  are  sometimes  called 
Own  Annwfn  (‘the  dogs  of  Anmvfn ’),  and,  by 
Dafydd  ab  GwUym,  Own  gormes  (Poem  xliv. ). 
There  appear  to  he  no  beings  of  the  vampire  tj*pe 
among  the  supernatural  beings  of  Irish  and  Welsh 
mediajval  legend,  but  in  Breton  stories  the  tver- 
wolf  (bisclavaret)  seems  to  have  played  a part  even 
in  medieeval  times. 

3.  Demons  and  spirits  in  Celtic  lands  to-day. — 
In  the  remoter  parts  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  Brittany  there  is  still  a considerable  survival 
of  the  older  psychological  attitude,  especially  in 
the  sphere  of  the  emotions,  towards  the  super- 
natural beings  of  which  Celtic  folk-lore  treats. 
The  teaching  of  Christianity,  whether  hy  Roman 
Catholics,  Anglicans,  Presbyterians,  or  other  re- 
ligious denominations,  for  example,  as  to  the  lot 
of  the  dead,  runs  entirely  counter  to  the  belief  in 
ghosts  that  are  free  to  wander  at  random  among 
the  living ; nevertheless,  the  fear  of  ghosts  is  a 
very  real  terror  to  many  people,  after  nightfall,  in 
Celtic  as  in  other  countries.  So  far  as  the  period 
of  daylight  is  concerned,  the  older  frame  of  mind 
may,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  least  progressive  Celtic  regions,  he 
said  to  have  been  completely  modified  through 
education  and  experience.  With  the  advent  of 
darkness,  however,  this  older  frame  of  mind  tends 
to  assert  itself  in  consciousness — not,  perhaps,  so 
as  to  produce  beliefs  which  their  holder  would 
regard  as  justifiable,  hut  to  a sufficient  extent  to 
perturb  the  emotions,  especially  in  the  presence  of 
some  uncanny  or  Aveird-looking  object.  In  Ireland 
and  the  more  secluded  parts  of  the  Highlands 
and  Islands,  there  has  been,  on  the  Avhole,  less  of 
a breach  of  continuity  Avith  medheval  times  than 
in  Wales  ; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Brittany. 
Hence  the  beliefs  of  the  Middle  Ages  form  sub- 
stantially the  ground-Avork  of  the  i)resent-day 
attitude  toAvards  demons  and  spirits  as  it  prevails 
in  those  regions.  The  Isle  of  Man,  too,  may  be 
regarded  as  belonging,  in  the  main,  to  the  same 
psychological  zone  as  Ireland.  In  the  latter  it  is 
the  ‘ Fairies’  still,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  that  are 
the  chief  supernatural  beings  of  the  type  here 
considered  ; but,  side  by  side  Avith  them,  there 
subsists,  in  Ireland  as  elsewhere,  the  belief  in  the 
re-appearance  of  the  ghosts  of  the  dejiarted,  and 
also  in  the  appearance  of  fabulous  creatures,  such 
as  the  Plica,  the  Leprachaun,  the  Water-bull,  the 
Water-horse,  and  the  like  (see  T.  Crofton  Croker, 
Fairy  Legends).  As  to  Gaelic  Scotland,  there  is 
abundant  material  for  the  student  of  the  modern 
Celtic  mind  in  Campbell’s  Tales  of  the  IF.  Highlands. 

These  tales  describe  such  beings  as  the  glashan  (the  Iklaiix 
(jlashtyn),  which  was  a hirsute  sprite  that  rebelled  againsli 
clothing,  and,  in  this  respect,  resembled  the  griianach,  ii 
similar  sprite  from  Skipness.  One  of  the  tales  (no.  100)  describes 
an  underground  world  of  giants,  and  an  earlier  tale  (no.  98) 
similarly  points  to  a belief  in  gigantic  beings.  Another  tale 
(no.  38)  speaks  of  a monstrous  being  called  Eitidh  MacCallabiy 
‘ who  had  one  hand  growing  out  of  his  chest,  one  leg  out  of  his 
haunch,  and  one  eye  out  of  the  front  of  his  face,’  Other 
tales  describe  fairies,  sleeping  giants,  Hying'  ladies,  mermaids, 
brownies,  and  the  like,  while  not  a few  of  the  stories  speak  of 
such  beings  as  the  Water-horse  or  Water-kelpie  (sometimes 
transfonned  into  a man),  the  Water-bull,  the  Water-bird  called 
the  BoobHe  (said  to  inhabit  the  fresh-water  and  sea  lochs  of 
Argyllshire),  dragons  (thought  to  haunt  Highland  lochs),  and 
‘ the  Water-spirit  called  the  Vougha.  The  Water-bull  is  generalU 
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represented  as  the  foe  of  the  Water-horse  and  the  friend  of 
man.  There  are  also  stories  of  demons  appearing  as  goats  and 
dogs.  It  will  readily  be  seen  how  this  mass  of  Gaelic  folk-lore 
has  been  coloured  by  the  geographical  conditions  of  the  Western 
Highlands,  and  what  is  here  true  of  the  folk-lore  of  the  High- 
lands is  true  of  the  folk-lore  of  all  Celtic  countries.  In  the  Isle 
of  Man  the  same  essential  beliefs  are  found  as  in  the  Western 
Highlands.  The  island  had  her  fairies  and  her  giants,  her 
mermen,  her  brownies,  her  Water-bulls,  and  her  Water-kelpies 
or  Water-colts.  The  Water-bull  (tarroo  ushtey)  haunts  pools 
and  swamps,  and  is  the  parent  of  strangely  formed  beasts  and 
monsters.  The  Water-kelpie  has  the  form  of  a grey  colt,  and 
wanders  over  the  banks  of  the  streams  at  night.  The  Manx 
name  for  a giant  is  foavrr  (from  the  same  root  as  the  Ir. 
fomhor).  For  a brownie  the  Manx  name  is  fenodyree,  and  this 
being  appears  to  resemble  the  Welsh  ellyll  in  being  a hairy  and 
clumsy  creature.  There  are  also  in  Manx  folk-lore  beings  called 
glaistig  and  glaisrig  respectively, |the  fonner  being  a she-goblin, 
which  takes  the  form  of  a goat,  while  the  latter  is  described  as 
a female  fairy  or  a goblin,  half-human,  half-beast.  The  nearest 
approach  to  a vampire  in  Celtic  folk-lore  is  the  Water-colt, 
which  is  thoroughly  vicious,  and  sucks  the  blood  of  maidens. 
Possibly  to  the  Water-colt  should  be  added  certain  Welsh  fairies 
said  to  eat  infants  (Rhys,  Celtic  Folklore,  ii.  673). 

In  Wales,  the  firm  stand  made  against  all  forms 
of  superstition  by  the  strong  Protestantism  of 
the  country,  especially  since  Nonconformity  has 
penetrated  into  every  corner  of  the  Principality, 
has,  to  a very  great  extent,  shattered  to  pieces  the 
mental  attitude  towards  the  Other-world  which 
we  find  so  clearly  represented  in  the  Mabinogion 
and  in  Dafydd  ah  Gudlym  ; but  in  remote  districts, 
such  as  the  Lleyn  district  of  Carnarvonshire  and 
the  Welsh  parts  of  Pembrokeshire,  as  well  as  in 
the  more  secluded  portions  of  other  counties,  the 
old  spirit  still  prevails  among  the  unlettered,  and 
not  a few  peoi>le  retain  a kind  of  working  belief 
in  the  beings  that  may  be  roughly  classified  as 
demons  and  spirits.  The  spirits  of  the  dead  (called 
hwganod  and  yshrydion)  are  still  feared  in  such 
districts,!  and  tales  concerning  them  abound. 
Every  uncanny-looking  portion  of  a lane  has  its 
ghost,  and  from  caves  they  are  rarely  absent. 
Fairies  are  still  known  in  most  regions  of  Wales  as 
F tylwyth  teg,  but  the  term  Annwn  has  gone  out 
of  use,  except  in  the  expression  Own  Annwn,  ‘ the 
dogs  of  Annwn.’  In  Pembrokeshire,  fairies  were 
even  in  the  19th  cent,  supposed  to  attend  the 
markets  at  Milford  Haven  and  Laugharne.  For 
ghosts  the  term  used  in  some  districts  is  bwgan, 
xvhile  in  others  the  terms  in  use  are  bwci  and 
bwhach.  It  is  not  improbable  that  one  old  term 
was  buga,  which  is  found  in  the  Welsh  name  of 
the  town  of  Usk  in  Monmouthshire — Brynbuga ; 
while,  in  Glamorganshire,  the  name  seems  to  take 
the  form  bica,  found  in  the  farm  name  Ty  Fica 
(‘the  house  of  Bica’).  The  Welsh  word  coblyn, 
used  especially  of  the  sprites  that  are  thought  to 
haunt  mines,  is  merely  a modification  of  the 
English  ‘ goblin  ’ ; while  pwca  is  simply  the  English 
Puuk — a name  found  as  that  of  the  glen  of  Cwm 
Pwca,  a part  of  the  vale  of  the  Clydach  in  Brecon- 
shire. Ellyllon  are  still  thought  to  haunt  groves 
and  valleys,  and  bwyd  ellyllon  (‘demons’  food’)  is 
the  Welsh  name  for  the  poisonous  toad-stool,  just 
as  menyg  ellyllon  (‘demons’  gloves’)  is  a name  for 
the  foxglove.  The  term  ellylldan  (‘  demons’  lire’) 
is  also  used  for  ‘ the  will-o’-the-wisjj.’  In  the 
Lleyn  district  of  Carnarvonshire  a certain  fiery 
aijparition  is  said  to  take  the  form  of  ‘ a wheel 
within  a wheel  of  lire.’  The  relation  of  fairies, 
sprites,  and  goblins  with  human  beings  are 
described  in  various  folk-lore  tales,  for  which  the 
reader  may  consult  the  works  of  Sir  John  Eh^s 
and  Wirt  Sikes  (see  Literature  at  end  of  art.). 

Among  the  names  used  for  certain  of  the  supernatural  beings 
here  under  consideration  are  Ilendith  y Mamau,  ‘ the  mothers’ 
Iilessing’;  Gwragedd  Annwn,  ‘elfin  dames’;  Plant  Annwn, 
‘elfin  children’;  Plant  Illii/s  l)d,wfn,  ‘the  children  of  deep 
Rhys’ ; (twrach  y R/n'tyn,  a kind  of  Welsh  banshee  ; Cyhyraeth, 
a kind  of  dreadful  and  doleful  moan  in  the  night,  proceeding 
from  an  invisible  source  ; 'Polaeth,  the  imitation  of  some  earthly 

' There  i.s  no  trace  in  the  Welsh  literature  or  folk-lore  of  any 
hi  li'  l tljat  the  dead  bodies  themselves  rise  from  their  graves 
and  haunt  the  living. 


sound,  such  as  sawing,  singing,  or  the  tramping  of  feet ; Cwn 
y W ybr  (also  known  as  Ctvn  Anmon),  dogs  that  haunt  the  air  ; 
Aderyn  y Corph,  a bird  which  appears  as  a foreteller  of  death  ; 
Toelu,  a phantom  funeral ; Y Fad  Felen,  the  yellow  plague  ; 
and  Mailt  y nos,  a night-fiend.i  Among  the  forms  which  the 
tVelsh  imagination  has  assigned  to  spectres  have  been  a fiery 
ball,  a black  calf,  an  ass,  a dog,  a round  ball,  a roaring  flame,  a 
bull,  a goose,  a mastiff,  a gosling.  One  type  of  female  demon 
is  described  as  being  ‘ a hideous  creature  with  dishevelled  hair, 
long  black  teeth,  long,  lank,  withered  arms,  leathern  wings,  and 
a cadaverous  appearance.’  The  appearance  of  this  being  was 
always  regarded  as  an  omen  of  death.  In  Welsh  folk-lore,  as  in 
that  of  the  Gaelic  world,  there  are  stories  of  water-monsters, 
more  especially  of  the  afanc,  which  is  usually  regarded  in  Wales 
as  a kind  of  crocodile,  but  which  was  originally,  in  the  opinion 
of  Sir  John  Rhys,  a kind  of  monster  in  human  form,  as  is 
suggested  by  the  Irish  cognate  abhac. 

In  Wales,  as  elsewhere  where  a belief  in  demons 
and  spirits  is  found,  certain  effective  barriers 
could,  it  was  thought,  be  placed  to  their  male- 
volence and  capacity  for  mischief.  One  check  to 
them  was  piety,  others  were  the  possession  of  a 
black-handled  knife  (iron  being  a source  of  great 
terror  to  fairies),  the  turning  of  one’s  coat  inside 
out,  the  pronunciation  of  the  Divine  name,  the 
crowing  of  a cock,  change  in  one’s  place  of  resi- 
dence, and — last  but  not  least — a barrier  of  furze, 
through  which,  on  account  of  its  prickly  nature,  it 
was  thought  that  fairies  and  similar  beings  could 
not  penetrate.  In  Brittany  substantially  the  same 
conceptions  of  demons  and  spirits  prevailed  as  in 
Wales;  but,  while  Welsh:-' -en  have  to  a great 
extent  abandoned  the  attitude  of  intellectual 
assent  to  the  legends  in  question,  the  more  con- 
servative Breton,  with  his  closer  attachment  to 
mediaeval  conditions,  is  still  often  haunted  by 
them,  and  probably  will  be  for  a long  time  to 
come.  In  Wales,  it  is  not  impossible  that,  before 
very  long,  these  ancient  relics  of  primitive  belief 
will  be  things  of  the  past ; but  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  they  will  probably 
linger  on  for  many  generations. 
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DEMONS  AND  SPIRITS  (Chinese).— The 
two  words  kuei  shen  (variously  translated  ‘ demons 
and  spirits,’  or  ‘demons  and  gods’ — the  variation 
indicating  a vexed  question  in  the  tr.  of  Chinese 
religious  terms)  together  make  up  a binomial 
phrase  such  as  does  duty  in  Chinese  for  a general 
term,  and  may  be  taken  as  denoting  aU  the  in- 
habitants of  the  spiritual  world,  the  various  objects 
of  religious  worship  and  superstitious  fear. 

The  spiritual  world  lies  very  near  to  the  average 
Chinaman.  Signs  of  his  belief  in  its  influence  on 
his  daily  life  are  frequent ; and  it  gives  one  at  times 
a shock  of  surprise  to  find,  as  may  happen  in  a 
casual  conversation,  that  one’s  interlocutor — a well- 
read  scholar  or  shrewd  merchant — holds  firmly  by 
conceptions  of  it  which  are  to  oneself  grotesque. 
Its  nomenclature  is  fairly  extensive,  but  not  pre- 
cise. Nor  is  it  easy  to  describe  the  spiritual  world 
in  any  very  orderly  or  consistent  fashion.  Allow- 
ance must  be  made  not  only  for  differences  in  local 
•superstitions,  but  also  for  the  intermingling  of 
diverse  strains  of  thought  in  the  more  generally 

1 In  Oartiarvonshire  one  particularly  malevolent  type  of 
demon  is  called  Y Bodach  Glas,  ‘ the  blue  goblin.’ 
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diffused  religious  conceptions.  While  it  is  possible 
that  Chinese  religion  started  from  a pure  mono- 
theism, we  have  no  record  of  any  such  time.  In 
the  most  ancient  books  the  worship  of  Shang-ti 
is  accompanied  by  the  worship  of  natural  objects, 
of  the  spirits  of  ancestors,  and  of  the  worthies  of 
former  times.  All  these  elements  have  been  con- 
tinued and  developed. 

In  the  popular  religion  of  to-day,  the  worship  of 
spirits  immanent  in,  or  in  some  vaguely  conceived 
way  connected  with,  natural  objects,  takes  a much 
larger  place  than  can  possibly  be  taken  by  the  wor- 
ship of  Shang-ti,  confined  as  this  is  to  the  Emperor. 
The  number  of  such  spirits  is,  strictly  speaking, 
indefinite.  In  virtue  of  the  spiritual  efficacy  con- 
nected with  it,  anything — rock,  tree,  living  creature 
— may  become  an  object  of  worship.  No  extra- 
ordinary feature  in  the  object  is  necessary  to  call 
forth  this  religious  observance — a whole  town  has 
been  known  to  go  after  a common  viper  found  in  a 
bundle  of  firewood.  Among  the  commonest  signs 
of  the  recognition  of  such  spiritual  powers  bound 
up  with  natural  objects  are  the  votive  tablets  fre- 
quently seen  suspended  from  the  branches  of  trees, 
and  the  small  pillars  which  are  erected  alongside 
graves  and  inscribed  to  the  spirit  of  the  soil,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  property  in  the  site  of  the 
grave.  Some  such  acknowledgment  is  due  to  the 
local  genius,  on  any  interference  with  what  is 
supposed  to  be  under  his  control.  It  is  a moot 
question  whether  the  spirit  of  the  soil  is  one  only, 
identified  with  Hou-t’u,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Huang  Ti  (2698  B.C.),  or  whether  there  are  not, 
rather,  at  least  in  the  popular  mind,  many  local 
genii. 

Alongside  of  such  spirits,  and  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  scale  of  spirits  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
them,  are  the  supernatural  beings  called  hsien,  yao, 
Awei,  (‘ fairies,’  ‘elves,’  ‘goblins,’  ‘sprites’), 

of  various  kinds,  harmless,  or,  more  usually, 
mischievous  and  malevolent.  Every  locality  has 
its  own  traditions  with  regard  to  such  beings.  In 
Swatow  the  morning  watch  is  not  sounded  because 
of  a ‘ kelpie  ’ (yao-ching)  in  the  harbour,  which  on 
hearing  the  watch-drum  was  wont  to  carry  off  any 
early-stirring  inhabitant.  Of  living  creatures  it  is 
said  that  in  the  south  of  China  the  serpent,  and 
in  the  north  the  fox,  are  those  round  which  belief 
in  supernatural  powers  has  mostly  gathered.  In 
general  it  is  said  that  birds  and  animals  when  they 
grow  old  become  sprites  (ching).  The  fox,  for 
instance,  increases  in  supernatural  qualities  with 
increase  of  years,  and  possesses  different  powers 
at  fifty  years  of  age  or  a hundred  or  a thousand. 
Even  of  trees  it  is  said  that  by  long  absorption  of 
the  subtle  essences  of  heaven  and  earth  they  become 
possessed  of  supernatural  qualities. 

Besides  these  supernatural  beings,  and  wholly 
impersonal,  are  the  maleficent  influences  called  5/ta. 
They  move,  like  physical  forces,  in  straight  lines, 
and  can  be  warded  off  in  various  ways,  as  by 
earthenware  figures  of  lions  set  on  the  roof  of  a 
house  or  in  other  positions  of  vantage,  or  by  a stone 
or  tile  placed  at  a road-end  and  inscribed  with  the 
‘Eight  Diagrams ’ (see  COSMOGONY,  etc.  [Chin.]),  or 
with  words  intimating  that,  as  a stone  from  the 
Thai  mountain,  it  will  resist  the  evil  influences. 

According  to  Chinese  etymology,  the  word  kuei, 
‘ demons,’  is  connected  with  a word  of  similar  sound 
meaning  ‘ to  return,’  and  a kuei  is  accordingly  de- 
fined as  the  spirit  of  a man  which  has  returned  from 
this  visible  world  to  the  world  invisible.  ‘ Alive  a 
man,  dead  a kuei  ’ is  a proverbial  saying.  In  such 
use  of  the  word  kuei  we  must  remember  that  nothing 
derogatory  is  implied,  and  that  ‘ departed  spirit  ’ 
rather  than  ‘ demon  ’ is  the  proper  translation. 
There  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  making  consistent 
with  themselves  the  various  popular  Chinese  views 
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of  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  and  his  state  after 
death : to  determine,  e.g.,  the  relation  of  the  kuei  to 
the  three  souls  which  each  man  possesses,  accord- 
ing to  Taoist  teaching,  or,  according  to  another 
theory,  to  the  twofold  soul  which  dissolves  at  death 
into  its  component  parts.  In  any  case,  existence  in 
some  fashion  after  death  is  assumed.  Whether 
such  existence  is  necessarily  or  in  all  cases  immortal, 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Taoism  may  teacli  an 
eternity  of  punishment ; but,  ontheotherhand,  there 
is  a word  chi,  which  means  the  death  of  a kuei. 

Kuei  {manes)  are  to  be  honoured  in  the  appropriate 
way  ; and,  as  otherwise  evil  may  be  expected  from 
them,  fear  has  a large  place  in  present-day  ancestral 
worship.  Each  family  worships  the  manes  of  its 
own  ancestors.  Maves  otherwise  unprovided  for 
are  placated  by  public  rites,  particularly  by  ‘ the 
feast  of  desolate  ghosts,’  the  'kuei  feast,’  on  the 
15th  of  the  7th  moon.  All  kuei  are  more  or  less 
objects  of  dread;  but  in  particular  the  kuei  of  a 
wronged  person  may  be  expected  to  seek  revenge 
(‘the  wronged  ghost  impedes  the  murderer’s  steps’), 
and  the  kuei  of  evil  men  are  evil  kuei.  According 
to  one  popular  representation,  the  other  world  is 
for  the  Chinaman  at  least  a replica  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  with  similar  social  gradations,  however, 
allotted  otherwise  than  in  this  upper  world ; and 
mourning  relatives  may  be  comforted  by  a sooth- 
sayer’s assurance  that  the  meritorious  deceased 
has  been  appointed  by  Yu  Ti  a mandarin  of  such 
and  such  a grade  in  the  shadowy  double  of  this  or 
that  Chinese  city.  Moreover,  however  difficult  to 
work  in  consistently  with  other  views,  the  doctrine 
of  transmigration  holds  a large  place  in  a China- 
man’s theory  of  the  relation  between  the  unseen 
world  and  this. 

While  a kuei  is,  strictly  speaking,  a departed 
spirit,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  in- 
numerable kuei  imagined  to  be  active  in  this  world 
or  as  retributive  executioners  in  the  infernal 
regions  are  of  this  origin.  Perhaps  what  we  might 
distinguish  as  ghosts  and  demons  are  alike  called 
kuei.  The  Chinese  generally  are  obsessed  by  the 
fear  of  kuei.  These  are  supposed  to  abound  every- 
where, and  to  be  specially  active  at  night.  Any  un- 
toward happening  or  uncanny  sound — particularly 
any  sound  that  is  thin  and  shrill — is  ascribed  to 
them.  Many  houses  are  reported  to  be  haunted 
by  kuei  because  of  misfortunes  befalling  their 
inmates.  There  are  appropriate  ceremonies  for 
the  placating  of  offended  kuei,  who  in  such  cases 
are  addressed  euphemistically  (e.g.  Sheng  jhi, 

‘ Sagely  person  ’) ; and  they  can  also  be  controlled 
by  charms  of  Taoist  origin. 

The  spiritual  world  is  peopled  from  the  human 
race  not  only  by  ‘ departed  spirits  ’ but  by  inhabit- 
ants of  another  grade  called  hsien.  This  name  is 
applied  not  only  to  the  fairy-like  beings  mentioned 
above,  but  also  to  those  of  mankind  who  ‘ by  a pro- 
cess of  physical  or  mental  refinement  ’ have  raised 
themselves  to  the  rank  of  immortals. 

Finally,  as  in  ancient  times  sages  and  worthies 
were  worshipped  as  tutelary  spirits  (e.g.  Hou-t’u), 
so  has  it  been  in  later  times.  ‘ The  gods  (shen)  of 
to-day  are  the  men  of  ancient  times  ’ is  a common 
roverb.  Thus  the  Chinese  pantheon  has  been 
lied  with  canonized  worthies  (such  as  Kuan  Yli 
[A.D.  219],  canonized  as  Kuan  Ti,  god  of  war  ; and 
the  magician  Chang,  canonized  as  Yii  Ti,  who  is 
practically  the  chief  god  of  the  Taoist  religion); 
and  not  only  with  such,  but  also  with  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  gods  of  all  kinds  and  grades. 

‘ The  pope  does  not  canonize  on  so  large  a scale  as 
the  Emperor  of  China  ’ (Legge,  Aeh  of  China,  p.  184). 
These  are  the  idols  of  China  whose  temples  and 
images  are  everywhere  to  be  seen. 

While  the  multiplication  of  deities  and  the  per- 
vasive dread  of  demons  are  mainly  connected  with 
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the  Taoist  strain  in  Chinese  religion,  the  influence 
of  Buddhism  has  been  potent  in  its  development. 

■ The  religion  of  Taoism  was  begotten  by  Buddhism 
out  of  the  old  Chinese  superstitions  ’ (Legge,  op.  cit. 
p.  201).  Directly  Buddhist  elements  are  also  of 
course  present.  Shen,  Icuci,  hsien,  fo  (‘gods,’ 
‘demons,’  ‘genii,’  ‘Buddhas’)  are  the  four  orders 
of  beings  superior  to  man ; and,  to  instance  from 
both  the  upper  and  the  nether  regions,  Kuan  Yin, 
the  Goddess  of  Mercy,  and  Yen  Wang,  the  King  of 
Hades,  are  both  of  Buddhist  extraction. 

One  extraordinary  feature  of  the  Chinese  view 
of  the  spiritual  world  is  the  power  believed  to  be 
exercised  over  its  inhabitants  by  the  Taoist  priest- 
hood, and  specially  by  the  Taoist  pope,  the  spiritual 
successor  (by  the  soul’s  transmigration)  of  Chang 
Tao-ling  (A.D.  34).  Demons  and  spirits  unsub- 
missive to  ordinary  Taoist  spells  are  subject  to 
him  ; and  from  him  protection  against  them  may 
be  purchased.  In  a case  reported  to  the  present 
writer,  a merchant  in  Chao-Chow-foo,  whose  house 
was  haunted  by  a spectre,  went  several  days’ journey 
to  see  the  pope,  and  for  $200  purchased  relief  from 
the  spectre’s  presence  ; for  $300  he  might  have  had 
it  recalled  altogether  from  the  world  of  men. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  demon  possession, 
where  the  subject  is  possessed  by  a demon  causing 
disease  or  madness,  and  of  spirit-mediums  inspired 
by  an  idol-spirit  and  who  utter  oracles  in  his  name. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  incoherence  of  the  whole 
spiritual  system  of  the  Chinese,  it  may  be  noted 
that,  while  the  Emperor  is  the  source  of  canoniza- 
tion, the  exposition  of  the  seventh  maxim  of  the 
Sacred  Edict  not  only  brands  Buddhism  and  Taoism 
as  heretical,  but  pours  scorn  on  their  pretensions 
and  superstitions,  and  casts  doubt  on  the  existence 
of  Yii  Ti  himself. 

Literature. — J.  Doolittle,  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese,  New 
York,  1865  ; S.  W.  Williams,  The  Middle  Kingdom,  New  York, 
1876,  ch.  xviii. ; J.  Legge,  The  Religions  of  China,  London, 
1880 ; H.  A.  Giles,  Strange  Stories  from,  a Chinese  Studio, 
London,  1880 : F.  W.  Bailer,  The  Sacred  Edict,  Shanghai, 
1892 ; J.  L.  Nevius,  Demon  Possession  and  Allied  Themes, 
Chicago,  1897.  P.  J.  MaCLAGAN. 

DEMONS  AND  SPIRITS  (Christian).— I. 
In  the  Early  Churce  to  Council  of  Chalce- 
DON  (A.D.  451). — It  is  stated  by  Origen  {de  Princip., 
procem.)  that  the  Primitive  Church  did  not  lay 
down  any  definite  doctrine  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  angels.  The  Church,  however,  he 
tells  us,  asserts  their  existence  and  defines  the 
nature  of  their  service  as  ministers  of  God  for  the 
purpose  of  jiromoting  the  salvation  of  men  [ib.). 
Other  early  writers  are  not  equally  reticent.  Some 
information  concerning  good  and  evil  spirits  may 
be  gained  even  from  the  earliest  Christian  writers. 

I.  Apostolic  Fathers.- — (a)  Clement  of  Rome, 
exhorting  those  to  whom  he  writes  to  zeal  and 
well-doing,  points  his  readers  to  the  example  of  the 
whole  host  of  God’s  angels  who  stand  by,  minis- 
tering to  His  will  (Ep.  i.  ad  Cor.  xxxiv.  5). — (b)  In 
Ignatius  we  find  the  statement  that  the  heavenly 
beings  {iwovpdvia),  including  the  S6^a  t(Sv  ayylhoiv, 
will  receive  judgment  if  they  believe  not  in  Christ 
(Smyrn.  6).  There  is  a further  reference  in  Trail. 
5,  where  Ignatius  claims  to  be  able  to  understand 
the  heavenly  things,  and  the  dispositions  of  the 
angels.^ — (c)  In  the  Letter  of  the  Smyrnceans  on 
the  Martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  it  is  stated  that 
the  martyrs  ‘ gazecl  with  the  eyes  of  their  heart  on 
the  good  things  reserved  for  those  that  endure, 
but  already  shown  to  them  by  the  Lord  ; for  they 
were  no  longer  men,  but  already  angels’  (Mart. 
Polyc.  ii.).  It  is  also  said  in  the  same  chapter 

1 It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  longer  recension  the  latter 
passage  is  amplified  in  a manner  consistent  with  the  more  de- 
velojied  doctrine  of  pseudo-Ignatius  (cf.  Ap.  Const,  viii.  12), 
while  the  former  passage  is  omitted  as  possibly  inconsistent 
with  his  doctrine. 


that  they  were  condemned  to  their  torture  that 
the  devil  might,  if  po.ssible,  bring  them  to  a denial, 
for  he  had  tried  many  wiles  against  them  (cf.  also 
the  Prayer  of  Polycarp,  ib.  xiv.). — (d)  Passing  to 
Hennas,  we  find  that,  in  answer  to  his  inquiry  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  six  young  men  who  are  build- 
ing, he  is  informed  that  they  are  the  holy  angels 
of  God  who  Avere  created  first,  and  to  whom  the 
Lord  delivered  all  His  creation,  to  increase  and  to 
build  it  and  to  be  masters  of  all  creation  ( Vis.  iii.  4). 
The  doctrine  of  guardian  angels  is  also  taught  by 
Hermas.  Each  man  has  tivo  angels,  one  of  right- 
eousness and  one  of  wickedness.  He  deals  Avith 
this  question  at  some  length,  and  states  that  good 
works  are  inspired  by  the  angel  of  righteousness, 
evil  Avorks  by  the  angel  of  Avickedness  (Mand. 
vi.  2). — (e)  In  a quotation  from  Papias,  preserved 
by  Andreas  Caesariensis  (c.  A.D.  520),  we  find  an 
obscure  reference  to  the  work  of  the  angels  : 

*To  some  of  them  TroAat  Oeitav  ayyeAtoi')  He  grave 

also  to  rule  over  the  ordering  of  the  earth,  and  He  charged 
them  (iraptr/yih^trei/)  to  rule  well/  The  words  in  the  first 
brackets  are,  in  Routh’s  opinion,  the  insertion  of  Andreas  (cf. 
Reliq.  Sacr,^  1814-18,  i.  14,  and  the  notes,  where  a further  passage 
is  quoted  from  Cramer). 

2.  The  Apologists. — We  find  a number  of  pass- 
ages in  the  Avritings  of  Justin,  Tatian,  Athena- 
goras,  and  Iremeus  bearing  on  the  subject. 

(a)  Justin. — The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
well-knoAvn  passage  in  1 Apol.  § 6,  where,  in  refut- 
ing the  charge  of  atheism,  Justin  says  : 

‘ But  both  Him  (sc.  the  Father)  and  the  Son  who  came  forth 
from  Him  and  taught  us  these  things,  and  the  host  of  the  other 
good  angels,  who  follow  and  are  m^e  like  unto  Him,  and  the 
prophetic  Spirit  we  worship  and  adore.* 

The  insertion  of  the  angels  among  the  Persons 
of  the  Trinity  is  unique,  and  is  possibly  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  Ave  frequently  find  ‘ angel  ’ 
as  a title  of  tlie  Son  (Tixeront,  Hist,  des  dogmes,  i. 
243).  With  this  passage  should  be  compared  the 
Dial.  c.  Tryph.  § 128,  in  Avhich  the  existence  of 
angels  is  asserted  and  their  relation  to  the  Logos 
discussed.  In  2 Apol.  § 5,  Justin  defines  the  func- 
tions of  the  angels,  stating  that  ‘ God  committed 
the  care  of  men  and  all  things  under  heaven  to 
angels  Avhom  He  set  over  these  ’ (Irafer).  He  then 
accounts  for  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world  as 
the  result  of  the  transgression  of  angels,  Avho  had 
‘ transgressed  the  Divine  appointment  {rd^iv),  and 
by  sinful  intercourse  Avitli  Avomen  produced  off- 
spring Avho  are  demons.’  These  demons  ‘ subdued 
the  human  race  to  themselves  ’ and  ‘ sowed  among 
men  all  manner  of  wickedness.’  He  proceeds  to 
identify  the  demons  Avho  Avere  the  offspring  of  the 
fallen  angels  with  the  heathen  gods.  Justin  is  the 
earliest  authority  for  the  cultus  of  angels  (cf.  the  first 
passage  quoted  above,  cre^bpeOa  kuI  irpoaKwovyev). 
To  the  passages  already  quoted  may  be  added  Dial, 
c.  Tryph.  § 88,  in  which  the  free  Avill  of  the  angels 
is  asserted,  and  § 57,  Avhere  it  is  said  that,  of  the 
three  men  Avho  appeared  to  Abraham,  one  Avas  the 
Logos  and  the  other  tAvo  angels. 

(b)  Tatian  denies  the  material  nature  of  demons, 
asserting  that  their  constitution  (a-up-Ttri^ts)  is 
spiritual,  as  that  of  fire  or  air.  He  also  states 
that  their  nature  is  incapable  of  repentance  (Orat. 
15,  cf.  12,  20).  The  ministry  of  angels  in  the 
government  of  the  universe  is  also  alluded  to  by 
the  writer  of  the  Ep.  to  Diognetus,  vii. 

(c)  Athenagoras  defines  the  office  of  the  angels 
as  being  that  of  exercising  the  providence  of  God 
over  things  ordered  and  created  by  Him.  God  lias 
the  general  providence  of  the  Avhole ; particular 
parts  are  assigned  to  angels  (Apol.  24).  In  the 
same  chapter  he  Avrites  at  some  length  of  the  fall 
of  certain  of  the  angels,  and  identifies  the  giants 
mentioned  by  the  Greek  poets  Avith  their  illicit  off- 
spring. He  speaks  of  one  angel  in  particular 
(Satan)  who  is  hostile  to  God,  and  discusses  the 
difficulty  of  this  belief.  He  states  that  Satan  is 
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a created  being  like  other  angels,  and  is  opposed  to 
the  good  that  is  in  God.  In  another  passage  he 
asserts  that  it  is  the  demons  who  incite  men  to 
worship  images,  being  eager  for  the  blood  of 
sacrifice,  these  images  having  no  particular  relation 
to  the  persons  they  represent  (ib.  26  ; see  further 
reference  to  the  work  of  the  angels  at  the  end  of 
ch.  10). 

(d)  The  writings  of  Ir&nceus  contain  a large 
number  of  passages  dealing  with  the  angelology  of 
the  Gnostics,  which  he  refutes.  He  is  himself  of 
opinion  that  the  angels  are  incorporeal  beings 
{adv.  Hcer.  iii.  22),  and,  in  opposition  to  the 
Gnostics,  states  that  the  Christian  does  (facit) 
nothing  by  their  invocation  (ii.  49.  3).  He  alludes 
to  the  fall  of  the  angels,  and  refers  to  the  domina- 
tion of  Satan  and  the  deliverance  of  man  from  his 
power  (iii.  8.  2 ; cf.  also  v.  21,  § 3,  and  24,  §§  3,  4). 

3.  Greek  Fathers. — The  doctrine  of  good  and 
evil  spirits  was  greatly  developed  by  the  Alex- 
andrian writers  Clement  and  Oriqen.  In  the  writ- 
ings of  the  latter,  especially  his  commentaries  on 
Scripture,  numerous  references  are  to  be  found  to 
the  functions  of  angels  and  demons.  The  notion 
of  the  guardian  angel,  already  noted  in  Hernias,  is 
here  especially  developed.  He  assigns  to  each 
nation  its  guardian  spirit,  basing  this  view  upon 
his  exegesis  of  Dt  32®'-,  where  he  follows  the  text 
of  the  LXX  [iarrjffev  Spia  i0vCi)v  Kara  &pi6/x6v  dyylXwv 
deoO).  But  God  reserved  Israel  to  Himself  for  His 
own  inheritance,  appointing  the  angels  as  guardians 
of  the  nations.  The  power  of  these  angels  was 
broken  by  Christ  at  His  coming,  and  hence  they 
were  moved  to  anger,  and  in  turn  stirred  up  per- 
secution against  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  (Grig. 
in  Joh.  xiii.  49).  Origen  understands  literally  the 
‘ angels  of  the  churches  ’ of  the  Apocalypse  ; he 
boldly  {audacter)  refers  to  the  angels  of  churches 
as  their  invisible  bishops  (‘per  singulas  ecclesias 
bini  sunt  episcopi,  alius  visibilis,  alius  invisibilis  ; 
Hie  visui  carnis,  hie  sensui  patens’  [horn.  xiii.  in 
Luc.,  ed.  Lommatzscb,  v.  131]).  Each  individual 
has  also  his  guardian  angel,  to  whom  is  entrusted 
the  soul  of  the  believer  when  received  into  the 
Church  by  baptism.  By  him  it  is  protected  from 
the  power  of  the  devil ; but,  if  it  falls,  it  loses  the 
protection  of  its  guardian  and  comes  under  the 
power  of  an  evil  angel.  The  angels  present  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful  to  God,  rejoice  at  their  pro- 
gress, correct  their  failings,  and  intercede  for  them 
before  the  throne  of  God.  He  states,  however, 
that  they  should  not  be  worshipped  or  invoked 
(c.  Cels.  V.  5).  Clement  appears  to  have  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  individuals  possess  guardian 
angels  in  the  same  sense  as  nations  and  cities 
possess  them  (Strom,  vi.  17).  But  in  other  passages 
he  lays  stress  on  their  work  of  intercession  for  men 
(cf.  Strom,  v.  14,  vii.  12,  and  iv.  18,  vii.  13). 
Under  the  influence  of  Neo-Platonic  ideas,  the 
Alexandrian  Fathers  assert  that  there  is  a double 
activity — a higher  dealing  with  spiritual  things,  a 
lower  with  the  material  order  ; and  that  in  both  of 
these  the  angels  of  God  are  employed.  Origen 
clearly  expresses  the  view  that  the  world  has  need 
of  angels,  who  are  placed  over  animals,  plants,  and 
elements  (horn.  xiv.  2 in  Num.). 

The  follo^ving  passages  in  Origen  may  also  be  consulted  : de 
Princip.  5.  5,  8,  ii.  8,  c.  Cels.  iv.  29,  v.  4,  6,  48,  68,  viii.  31,  32,  34, 
de  Orat.  6,  28,  31,  in  Levit.  hom.  ix.  8,  in  Num.  horn.  xi.  4, 
XX.  3,  in  Ezek.  hom.  xiii.  1,  in  Ps.  xxxvii.  hom.  i,  1,  in  Luc. 
hom.  xii.  xxiii. 

4.  Later  Greek  writers. — There  are  a number  of 
references  in  the  Cappadocian  Fathers  to  the 
nature  and  functions  of  angels.  Concerning  their 
nature  there  appears  to  have  been  some  difference 
of  opinion,  (a)  Basil  held  that  their  substance 
(oxktLo.)  was  ethereal  spirit  or  immaterial  fire  (de 
Spir.  Sanct.  § 38). — (h)  Gregory  Nazianzen  is 
doubtful  (Orat.  xxxiv.  16). — (c)  Gregory  of  Nyssa 


declares  them  to  be  entirely  spiritual  (in  Orat.  Bern. 
hom.  iv.). — (d)  Many  references  are  contained  in 
the  writings  of  Chrysostom.  He  asserts  that  their 
nature  is  superior  to  ours,  but  cannot  be  accurately 
comprehended  by  us  (de  incomprehensihili  Dei  Na- 
iura,  V.  3).  They  are  possessed  of  an  incoriioreal 
nature  (iawyaro^  Averts),  and  he  rejects  on  this 
account  the  earlier  interpretation  of  Gn  6-  (in  Gen. 
hom.  xxii.  2).  According  to  Basil,  the  sanctity  of 
the  angels  is  due  to  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(op.  cit.  § 38).  They  are  less  liable  to  sin  than  we 
are  (dva-KhrjToi),  but  not  incapable  of  it  (dKlpyrot). 
This  is  proved  by  the  fall  of  Lucifer,  whose  sin  was 
envy  and  pride.  These  Fathers  assign  guardian 
angels  to  individuals,  churches,  and  nations. 
Basil  is,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  guardian 
angel  is  driven  away  by  sin  ‘ as  smoke  drives  away 
bees  and  a bad  odour  doves’  (hom.  in  Ps.  xxxiii.  5). 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  is  the  only  Greek  Father  who 
follows  Hernias  in  the  view  that  every  man  has 
both  a good  and  a bad  angel  as  his  constant  com- 
panion (<7c  Vita  Moy sis).  Angels  are  described  as 
overseers  (^<popoi)  of  churches.  Gregory  Nazianzen 
addresses  a special  farewell  to  these  (<t>opoL  on  his 
departure  (Orat.  32,  sub  fin.  ; cf.  Basil,  Ep.  ii.  238). 
They  are  the  guides  (iraidayaryoi)  of  the  just,  and 
lead  them  to  eternal  blessedness  (Bas.  de  Spir. 
Sanct.  xiii.  ; Chrys.  in  Ep.  ad  Coloss.  hom.  i.  3,  4). 
It  would  appear  that  Cyril  of  .Jerusalem  was  of 
opinion  that  certain  of  the  fallen  angels  had 
obtained  their  pardon  (Cat.  ii.  10  ; cf.  also  Basil,  in 
Ps.  xxxii.  4 ; Gregor.  Nyss.  contra  Eunom.  hom. 
X.  ; Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  xxxiv.  81  ; Joh.  Chrj's.  in 
ascens.  Bom.  1,  de  laud.  S.  Paid.  Ap.  hom.  ii. 
sermo  43,  in  Gen.  hom.  iv.). 

5.  Latin  Fathers. — («)  We  find  in  Tertullian  a 
number  of  references  to  spirits,  good  and  evil. 
Like  Origen,  he  connects  the  ministry  of  angels 
with  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  According  to  this 
writer,  the  baptismal  water  receives  its  healing 
properties  from  an  angel  (de  Bapt.  4).  Further- 
more, the  actual  purification  effected  in  baptism 
is  due  to  a spirit  who  is  described  as  ‘ angelus 
baptismi  arbiter,’  who  prepares  the  way  for  the 
Holy  Spirit  (‘  non  quod  in  aquis  spiritum  sanctum 
consequamur,  sed  in  aqua  emundati  sub  angelo, 
spiritui  sancto  praeparamur’  (ib.  5,  6).  Marriage 
which  has  received  the  blessing  of  the  Church  is 
announced  by  the  angels  and  ratified  by  the  Father 
(ad  Uxor.  ii.  9).  The  angels,  looking  down  from 
heaven,  record  the  sins  of  Christians  ; for  example, 
when  they  are  present  in  the  theatre,  where  the 
devil  is  working  against  the  Church  (de  Spectac.  27). 
A more  detailed  account  of  the  work  of  the  angels 
and  demons  will  be  found  in  Apol.  22,  where  they 
are  stated  to  be  spiritual  substances.  Tertullian 
alludes  to  the  fall  of  the  angels,  corrupted  of  their 
own  free  will,  from  whom  sprang  the  race  of  the 
demons.  Of  the  former,  Satan  is  the  chief.  They 
are  the  source  of  diseases  and  all  disasters.  They 
delude  men  into  idolatry  in  order  to  obtain  for 
themselves  their  proper  food  of  fumes  and  blood. 
Both  angels  and  demons  are  ubiquitous  ; both  are 
also  winged.  These  spiritual  agencies  are  invisible 
and  not  to  be  perceived  by  the  senses.  On  the 
question  of  the  bodily  forms  of  the  angels,  see  de 
carne  Christi,  6. — (b)  The  concern  of  the  angels  in 
human  aliairs  is  referred  to  by  Firmilian  in  a letter 
to  Cyprian  (Ep.  Ixxv.  inter  Cyprian.  1 ; cf.  Euseb. 
HE  V.  28). — (c)  The  doctrine  of  Lactantius  is 
peculiar.  Before  the  creation  of  the  world,  God 
produced  a spirit  like  to  Himself  (the  Logos) ; then 
He  made  another  being  in  whom  the  disposition  of 
the  Divine  origin  did  not  remain.  This  being,  of 
his  own  will,  was  infected  with  evil,  and  acquired 
for  himself  another  name.  ‘ He  is  called  by  the 
Greeks  did^oXa,  but  we  call  him  criminator,  be- 
cause he  reports  to  God  the  faults  to  which  he 
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entices  us’  (cf.  the  Jewisli  appellation,  Satan, 

‘ the  accuser  ’ ; Lactant.  Divin.  Institut.  ii.  9). 

At  this  point  some  MSS  of  Lactantius  insert  a passage  which 
is  regarded  by  the  best  authorities  as  spurious,  and  in  which 
the  origin  of  the  devil  and  the  ministry  of  angels  are  treated  in  a 
Manichaean  fashion.  Here  it  is  stated  that,  before  the  creation 
of  the  world,  God  made  two  spirits,  themselves  the  sources  of 
creation — the  one,  as  it  were,  the  right  hand  of  God,  the  other, 
as  it  were.  His  left  hand,  and  eternally  opposed  to  each  other. 
These  two  spirits  are  the  Logos  and  Satan.  The  fall  of  the 
angels  and  the  origin  of  the  demons,  who  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  are  described  in  ii.  15,  and  in  the  same  passage  the 
latter  are  identified  with  pagan  deities  (cf.  also  Epitome,  28 ; 
Instit.  iv.  8 ; and,  on  the  devil,  iii.  29,  vii.  24-26). 

(d)  Later  Latin  Fathers,  such  as  Ambrose  and 
Jerome,  were  of  opinion  that  the  angels  were 
created  before  the  material  world  (cf.  Ambrose, 
de  Incarnat.  Dom.  Sacr.  16 ; Jerome,  in  Ep.  ad 
Tit.  1^).  Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  among 
them  about  the  interpretation  of  Gn  6^,  Jerome 
appearing  to  regard  the  spirits  as  possessed  of 
bodies  (cf.  in  Ezech.  28^®) ; Ambrose,  on  the  other 
hand,  agrees  with  Hilary  in  the  statement  that 
they  are  ‘ spirituales  et  incorporates  ’ (cf.  Ambros. 
in  Luc,  vii.  126  ; HUar.  in  Ps.  cxxxvii.).  The  sin  of 
Satan,  according  to  Jerome  and  Ambrose,  was  pride 
(cf.  Ambros.  de  Virgin,  i.  53,  inPs.  118,  serin.  4.  8, 
7.  8,  16.  15).  The  views  of  the  Latin  Fathers  with 
regard  to  guardian  angels  are  similar  to  those  which 
we  have  already  encountered  in  the  writings  of  the 
Greek  Fathers.  N umerous  references  to  this  subj ect 
will  be  found  in  their  commentaries  and  homilies, 
Avhere  it  is  stated  of  nations,  churches,  and  com- 
munities that  each  possesses  its  guardian  angel. 

See  esp.  Jerome  in  his  com.  on  Ec.  55,  where  he  says  that  ‘ the 
things  which  are  said  pass  not  into  the  wind,  but  are  straight- 
way carried  to  the  Lord,  a praesenti  angelo  qui  unicuique 
adhaeret  comes.’  Other  references  will  be  found  in  Jerome, 
in  Dan.  73,  Mic.  6i-2,  the  last-named  passage  being  of  special 
interest.  See  also  Ambros.  in  Ps.  118,  serm.  3.  6,  and  HUary, 
in  Ps.  Ixv.  13,  cxxxii.  6,  cxxxiv.  17. 

Jerome  is  among  the  earliest  of  Latin  writers  to 
call  attention  to  the  diversity  in  the  orders  of 
spirits,  comparing  the  angelic  hierarchy  with  the 
organization  of  the  officials  of  the  Empire  (cf.  esp. 
adv.  lovin.  ii.  28,  adv.  Ruf.  i.  23).  Ambrose  has  a 
passage  which  bears  upon  the  cultus  of  the  angels, 
whom  he  appears  to  place  on  a level  with  the 
martyrs,  and  whose  invocation  he  warmly  recom- 
mends (de  Viduis,  ix.  § 55). — (e)  Already  in  Etisebius 
a distinction  is  found  between  the  worship  (ai^ovres) 
due  to  God  alone  and  the  honour  {Ttfiwvres)  paid  to 
the  angels  (Prmp.  Ev.  vii.  15 ; cf.  also  Dem.  Ev. 
iii.  3,  Prmp.  Ev.  xiii.  13). — (f)  Finally,  for  this 
period  the  writings  of  Augustine  may  be  consulted, 
especially  tbe  de  Civ.  Dei,  in  which  the  angels  play 
no  small  part.  They  form  the  heavenly  City  of  God, 
and  this  part  of  the  Holy  City  assists  that  other  part 
here  below  : ‘ hanc  [sc.  Civitatem  Dei]  angeli  sancti 
annuntiaverunt  qui  nos  ad  eius  societatem  invita- 
verunt  civesque  suos  in  ilia  esse  voluerunt  ’ (x.  25). 
The  angels  minister  alike  to  Christ,  the  Divine 
Head  of  the  mystical  Body,  who  is  in  heaven,  and 
to  the  members  of  the  Body  who  are  on  earth. 
Thus  it  is  in  the  Church  that  the  angels  ascend 
and  descend  according  to  the  words  of  Scripture. 

‘This  is  what  happens  in  the  Church:  the  angels  of  God 
ascend  and  descend  upon  the  Son  of  Man,  because  the  Son  of 
Man  to  whom  they  ascend  in  heart  is  above,  namely  the  Head, 
and  below  is  the  Son  of  Man,  namely  the  Body.  His  members 
are  here  ; the  Head  is  above.  They  ascend  to  the  Head,  they 
descend  to  the  members  ’ (Enarr.  in  Ps.  xliv.  20). 

Augustine  states  that  the  angels  are  spirits  of  an 
incorporeal  substance,  ‘invisibilis,  sensibilis,  ration- 
alis,  Intel lectualis,  immortalis’  (cf.  ps. -August. 
de  Cognit.  verm  vitm,  6).  The  designation  ‘ angel  ’ 
refers  to  tlie  office,  not  to  the  nature,  of  these 
spirits  (Enarr.  in  Ps.  ciii.  serm.  1.  § 15).  Angels 
received  at  their  creation,  from  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  gift  of  grace,  and  it  is  possible  that,  in  the  case 
of  those  who  did  not  fall,  they  received  also  the 
assiiiiuice  of  perseverance  (de  Civ.  Dei,  xii.  9.  2, 
xi.  13).  Augustine  refuses  to  identify  the  ‘ sons  of 


God  ’ (Gn  6)  with  the  angels  (ib.  xv.  23).  The  sin 
of  the  fallen  angels  was  pride.  The  fall  of  Satan 
occurred  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  existence, 
and  the  good  angels  have  enjoyed  the  vision  of  the 
Word  from  the  first  moment  of  their  creation  (de 
Gen.  ad  Lit.  ii.  17,  xi.  21,  26,  30).  The  office  of 
the  evil  angels  is  to  deceive  men  and  to  bring  them 
to  perdition  (in  loan,  tract,  cx.  7).  They  occupy 
themselves  with  the  practice  of  divination  and 
magic  (c.  Academ.  i.  19,  20).  But  the  power  of 
these  evil  spirits  is  limited ; God  employs  them  for 
the  chastisement  of  the  vvicked,  for  the  punishment 
of  the  good  for  their  faults,  or  even  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  men  (de  Trin.  iii.  21,  de  Civ.  Dei,  xi. 
23.  2).  Augustine  asserts  that  the  good  angels 
announce  to  us  the  will  of  God,  offer  to  Him  our 
prayers,  watch  over  us,  love  us,  and  help  us  (de 
Civ.  Dei,  vii.  30,  x.  25 ; Ep.  cxl.  69).  They  are 
even  entrusted  with  the  care  of  unbelieving  nations 
(Enarr.  in  Ps.  Ixxxviii.,  serm.  i.  3).  He  also,  like 
Origen,  affirms  that  to  them  is  committed  the 
charge  of  the  material  world,  ‘iubente  illo  cui 
subiecta  sunt  omnia’  (de  Gen.  ad  Lit.  viii.  45 ft'.). 
It  should,  however,  be  noted  tliat  Augustine  does 
not  assign  a guardian  angel  to  each  individual. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  is  due  ‘ to  his  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination, which  precludes  the  constant  ministration  of  a 
particular  guardian  angel,  though  it  leaves  room  for  the  minis- 
try of  angels  as  mediators  between  God  and  the  faithful  ’ 
(Turmel,  quoted  by  Kirsch,  Communion  nf  Saints  in  the 
Ancient  Church,  Eng.  tr.,p.  246  f.).  It  may  be  mentioned  in 
support  of  this  view,  that  Cassian,  the  great  opponent  of  the 
doctrine  of  predestination,  following  Hermas,  attributes  the 
choice  between  the  good  and  evil  angelic  counsellors  to  man’s 
free  will  (Cassian,  Collat.  viii.  17 ; cf.  also  viii.  12,  18). 

Augustine  does  not  favour  any  cultus  of  the 
angels  : ‘ honoramus  eos  caritate  non  servitute  ’ 
(de  Vera  Belig.  Iv.  [110]).  They  do  not  desire  our 
worship,  but  rather  that  with  them  we  should 
worship  their  God  and  ours  (de  Civ.  Dei,  x.  25). 
With  regard  to  the  order  of  the  angelic  hierarchy 
and  the  signification  of  the  titles  attributed  to  the 
angels,  Augustine  declares  himself  to  be  entirely 
ignorant,  and  appears  to  discourage  speculation  on 
this  subject  (Enchir.  15 ; ad  Orosium,  14).  (See 
Tixeront,  Hist,  des  dogmes,  ii.  372-376 ; Kirsch, 
op.  cit.  pt.  iii.  ch.  5.) 

Conclusion. — The  evidence  of  the  passages  cited 
above  may  be  summarized  as  follows.  The  earliest 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  acquainted  with  the  angel- 
ology  and  demonology  of  Scripture  and  of  Jewish 
apocalyptic  literature,  all  affirm  or  imply  the 
existence  of  spirits  good  and  evil.  At  a very  early 
period,  as  we  can  see  from  the  writings  of  Hermas, 
the  doctrine  of  good  and  evil  angels  appointed  to 
watch  over  individuals  and  institutions  had  already 
heen  adopted,  and  we  may  trace  a steady  develop- 
ment of  this  doctrine  in  the  writings  of  hoth  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  Fathers,  while  it  is  probable 
that  later  speculations  on  this  subject  were  greatly 
influenced  by  the  writings  of  Origen.  Opposition 
to  Gnostic  speculation  led  earlier  writers  to  insist 
on  the  fact  that  angels  and  demons  were  created 
beings,  while  some  writers  refuse  to  allow  to  the 
former  any  part  in  the  work  of  creation.  Difference 
of  opinion  seems  to  have  existed  as  to  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  angels  and  demons,  though 
the  majority  of  writers  appear  to  have  regarded 
them  as  incorporeal  spirits.  A further  difference 
is  seen  in  the  exegesis  of  Gn  6^-  The  earlier 
writers  more  usually  identify  the  ‘sons  of  God’ 
with  angels ; later  writers  frequently  reject  this 
interpretation.  The  legend  of  the  fall  of  the 
angels,  and  the  person  of  Satan  especially,  led 
later  writers  to  indulge  in  speculation  as  to  the 
problem  of  evil  and  the  relation  of  evil  spirits  to 
God.  It  would  appear  that  the  majority  at  least 
of  later  writers  hdd  the  view  that  angels  were 
capable  of  .sinning,  being  possessed,  like  men,  of 
free  will.  There  are  some  traces  of  the  beginnings 
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of  a cultus  of  the  angels  which,  according  to  some 
authorities,  may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  Justin 
Martyr,  and  which  appears  to  be  clearly  taught  in 
the  writings  of  Ambrose.  It  is  probable,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  IrenJEus,  that  the  dangers  of  the 
cultus  became  apparent  during  the  Church’s 
struggles  with  Gnosticism.  During  this  period  we 
find  very  little  about  orders  or  numbers  of  angels. 
This  subject,  as  well  as  the  dedication  of  a church 
by  Constantine  to  the  archangel  Michael,  will  be 
best  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

II.  From  the  Council  oe  Chalcedon  to  a.d. 
800. — During  this  period  we  have  especially  to 
observe  two  points ; (1)  the  development  of  the 
cultus  and  invocation  of  the  angels,  and  (2)  the 
elaborated  and  systematic  doctrine  regarding  the 
orders  of  spirits. 

I.  Cultus  of  angels. — We  have  already  noted  a 
passage  in  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr  which 
possibly  implies  a cultus  of  the  angels,  and  another 
in  Ambrose  Avhere  their  invocation  is  directly  re- 
commended. On  the  other  hand,  Irenseus  appears 
definitely  to  oppose  both  invocation  and  worship, 
and  a writer  so  late  as  Augustine  explicitly  teaches 
that  they  should  find  no  part  in  Christian  worship. 
The  statements  of  Origen  have  led  some  authori- 
ties to  regard  him  as  favourable,  though  there 
are  passages  in  his  writings  where  the  cultus  is 
explicitly  condemned.  To  the  authorities  cited 
we  may  add  canon  35  of  the  4th  cent.  Council  of 
Laodicea,  in  which  Christians  are  forbidden  ‘to 
forsake  the  Church  of  God,  and  go  away  and  name 
(dyofid^eiv)  angels,  and  to  form  assemblies,  which  is 
unlawful’  (Hefele,  Hist.  Counc.,  Eng.  tr.  ii.  317). 
But  the  passage  is  of  doubtful  meaning,  and  it 
should  be  observed  that  Dionysius  Exiguus  renders 
dyyeXovs  by  angulos.  The  canon  goes  on  : e'i  ns  odv 
€ipe6§  rairy  Trj  KeKpv/j-gtvr)  eldttjXoXarpetg,  o'xoXdj'w;', 
iffTbj  dvddepia.  This  canon  was  known  to  Theodoret, 
who  refers  to  it  twice  {Ep.  ad  Col.  2'®  3’’^).  In  the 
former  of  these  passages  he  states  that  this  disease 
{■n-dOos)  is  still  to  be  found  in  Phrygia  and  Pisidia. 

This  view  is  supported  by  certain  inscriptions  discovered  in 
that  neighbourhood,  among  which  may  be  included  the  follow- 
ing : *Apx<ivyeAe  MtvarjA.  iKiritjov  TTjv  ttoAi  <rov  «:[a]l  pvarj  avTiju 
aTTo  ToO  TTov^ov)  "j"  I ‘ Archangel  Michael,  have  mercy  on  thy 
city  and  deliver  it  from  evil  ’ (for  these  inscriptions,  see  Dom 
Leclercq’s  art.  in  DACL,  s.v.  ‘ Anges,*  coL  2085). 

In  the  latter  passage,  Theodoret  again  quotes  the 
canon  of  Laodicea,  as  forbidding  prayer  (edyeo-^at) 
to  angels.  One  other  passage  in  this  writer  may 
be  referred  to,  viz.  Grcec.  Affect.  Cur.  3,  where, 
in  answer  to  the  pagan  objection  that  Christians 
also  worship  other  spiritual  beings  besides  God,  he 
answers  that  Christians  do  indeed  believe  in  in- 
visible powers,  but  do  not  render  to  them  worship 
(aefias,  irpoaKvvticns).  He  states  that  these  beings 
are  incorporeal  and,  unlike  the  pagan  deities,  sex- 
less, and  that  they  are  employed  in  worshipping 
God  and  furthering  the  salvation  of  man.  The 
evidence  of  Theodoret  with  regard  to  the  cultus  of 
angels  and  churches  dedicated  to  them  is  supported 
byDidymus((f6  2’riw.  ii.  7-8),  who  says  that  churches 
are  to  be  found  in  both  to'wns  and  villages,  under 
the  patronage  of  angels,  and  that  men  are  willing 
to  make  long  pilgrimages  to  gain  their  interces- 
sions. The  earliest  historic  reference  to  the  dedi- 
cation of  a church  to  an  angel  is  to  be  found  in 
Sozomen  (HE  ii.  3),  where  it  is  stated  that  Con- 
stantine erected  a church,  called  the  MixcwiXtov,  not 
far  from  Constantinople.  The  reason  of  the  dedi- 
cation was  that  the  archangel  Michael  was  believed 
to  have  appeared  there.  In  the  West  we  find 
instances  of  the  dedication  of  churches  to  the  arch- 
angel Michael  at  least  as  early  as  the  5th  cent. 
(see  DACL,  vol.  i.  col.  2147).  St.  Michael  is  the 
only  angel  of  whom  we  find  a commemoration  in 
the  calendar  before  the  9th  century.  Various  fes- 
tivals of  this  angel  are  to  be  found  in  different 


calendars,  but  they  appear  in  all  cases  to  be  the 
anniversaries  of  dedications  of  churches.  This  was 
the  case  with  the  festival  of  the  29th  of  September, 
still  observed  in  the  West,  which  commemorated 
a church,  long  since  destroyed,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Rome  on  the  Via  Salaria  (Duchesne,  Christian 
Worship,  276).  Five  masses  for  this  festival  (then 
kept  on  the  30th,  not  the  29th)  are  found  in  the 
earliest  Roman  service-book,  the  Leonine  Sacra- 
mentary (ed.  Feltoe,  pp.  106-108).  In  the  prayers 
contained  herein  are  found  clear  references  to  the 
invocation  and  cult  (veneratio)  of  angels. 

In  the  Second  Council  of  NiccBa(A.D.  787),  which 
dealt  with  the  iconoclastic  controversy,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  angels  was  discussed.  At 
this  Council  a book,  written  by  John,  bishop  of 
Thessalonica,  was  read,  in  which  the  opinion  was 
advanced  that  angels  were  not  altogether  incor- 
poreal and  invisible,  but  endowed  with  a thin  and 
ethereal  or  fiery  body.  In  support  of  this  view 
John  quotes  Basil,  Athanasius,  and  other  Greek 
Fathers.  He  expresses  the  same  view  with  regard 
to  demons,  and  states  that  Christians  both  depict 
and  venerate  angels.  These  views  appear  to  have 
met,  on  the  whole,  with  the  approval  of  the 
CouncU,  which  sanctioned  the  custom  of  depicting 
angels  and  venerating  their  images  (Cone.  Nic.  ii. 
act.  V.).  By  the  action  of  this  Council  it  would 
appear  that  the  cultus  of  the  angels,  which  had 
originated  before  the  beginning  of  the  period  under 
consideration  as  a private  devotion,  and  had  met 
with  considerable  opposition  from  various  ecclesi- 
astical writers,  formally  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Church,  and  may  henceforward  be  regarded  as 
part  of  the  doctrina  puhlica. 

2.  Orders  of  spirits. — We  must  now  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  the  angelic  hierarchy.  XVe  have 
seen,  in  the  earlier  period,  that  occasional  refer- 
ences were  made  to  this  subject  by  some  Fathers, 
but  that  a writer  so  late  as  Augustine  had  not  only 
declared  his  ignorance  of  the  subject,  but  had 
apparently  discouraged  speculation  thereon. — (a) 
The  first  writer  who  definitely  elaborated  the  sub- 
ject was  pseudo-Dionysius  (c.  A.d.  500),  and  his 
detailed  classification  and  description  of  the  spiritual 
hierarchy  may  probably  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of 
all  subsequent  speculation  both  in  the  East  and  in 
the  West.  The  outline  of  his  scheme  is  as  follows. 
He  divides  the  celestial  hierarchy  into  three  orders 
(rdyfiara),  and  further  subdivides  each  of  these  into 
three.  Thus  the  first  order  comprises : (1)  6p6voi, 
(2)  x^poojil/i,  (3)  cfepa(j>lp. ; the  second  : (4)  KvptdT-qres, 
(5)  i^ovalai,  (6)  dvpdp.eis ; and  the  third : (7)  dpxai, 
(8)  dpxdyyeXoc,  (9)  dyyeXoi.  It  is  impossible  here  to 
enter  into  any  detailed  description  of  the  theory 
of  the  Areopagite  concerning  the  functions  of  the 
angelic  hierarchy.  It  may  suffice  to  state  that  it 
is  a hierarchy  of  illumination,  the  highest  rank 
being  nearest  to  God,  the  lowest  nearest  to  man. 
Cf.  esp.  de  Cosiest.  Hier.  10,  § 2 : ‘Now  all  angels 
are  interpreters  of  those  above  them  . . . the  most 
reverend,  indeed,  of  God  who  moves  them,  and  the 
rest  in  due  degree  of  those  who  are  moved  by  God.’ 
It  would  appear  that  the  members  of  each  triad  are 
on  an  equality  with  each  other,  being  distributed 
into  a first,  middle,  and  last  power.  In  this  manner 
Is  6®  is  interpreted,  where  it  is  stated  that  the 
seraphim  cry  one  to  another,  ‘ indicating  distinctly, 
as  1 think,  by  this,  that  the  first  impart  their  loiow- 
ledge  of  divine  things  to  the  second’  (ib.). 

(b)  In  the  West  the  classification  of  the  Areo- 
pagite is  closely  followed  by  Gregory  the  Great, 
who  affirms  the  existence  of  nine  orders  of  angels, 
viz.  Angeli,  Archangeli,  Virtutes,  Potestates, 
Principatus,  Dominationes,  Throni,  Cherubim, 
Seraphim  (in  Evang.  lib.  ii.  horn,  xxxiv.).  In  the 
same  work  a number  of  other  passages  occur  deal- 
ing with  the  ministry  of  angels,  the  explanation  of 
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the  names  and  the  offices  of  the  different  orders  of 
angels,  and  the  manner  in  which  we  may  profit  by 
the  imitation  of  the  angels,  together  with  certain 
other  points  of  lesser  interest.  References  to  evil 
spirits  will  he  found  in  the  same  author  (cf.  Moral. 
iii.  passim). 

(c)  Finally,  John  of  Damascus,  who  in  his  writ- 
ings so  frequentlj'^  shows  traces  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Areopagite,  follows  the  latter  in  his  classifica- 
tion of  the  celestial  hierarchy  (de  Fid.  Orth.  ii.  3). 
In  the  same  passage  he  gives  a description  of 
the  angels,  in  which  he  defines  a number  of  points 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  matters  of  con- 
troversy, both  before  and  during  the  period  under 
discussion.  The  definition  is  as  follows  : 

‘ An  angel,  then,  is  an  intellectual  substance,  always  mobile, 
endowed  with  free  will,  incorporeal,  serving  God,  having  re- 
ceived, according  to  grace,  immortality  in  its  nature,  the  form 
aud  character  of  whose  substance  God  alone,  who  created  it, 
knows.’ 

It  may  be  said  that  at  the  close  of  this  period 
something  like  a general  agreement  had  been 
reached  about  the  nature  and  functions  of  spirits, 
good  and  evil,  and  it  remains  only  to  discuss  some 
further  elaborations  which  we  encounter  in  the 
medifBval  period. 

III.  From  a.d.  800  to  the  Deformation.— 
During  the  medieeval  period,  speculations  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  good  and  evil  spirits  are  con- 
stantly to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  schoolmen. 
These,  for  the  most  part,  consisted  in  the  applica- 
tion of  mediaeval  dialectic  to  the  statements  of 
Scripture,  the  opinions  of  Augustine,  and  the 
schematization  of  the  Areopagite,  whose  works 
had  been  translated  by  John  Scotus  Erigena,  and 
obtained  great  popularity  throughofit  the  West 
(Bardenhewer,  Fatrology,  Eng.  tr.  1908,  p.  538). 
It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  details  about  the 
nature  of  these  speculations,  and  it  seems  most 
convenient  to  illustrate  their  general  trend  from 
the  writings  of  certain  representative  theologians. 
In  spite  of  the  diversity  of  opinion,  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  first  canon  of  the  Fourth  Lateran 
Council  (A.D.  1216)  made  certain  clear  and  definite 
statements  with  regard  to  spiritual  beings,  and 
their  relation  to  God,  without  apparently,  how- 
ever, terminating  the  disputes  of  later  theologians 
on  this  matter.  It  is  stated  that 
* God  is  the  Creator  of  all  things,  visible  and  invisible,  spiritual 
and  corporeal,  who  of  His  own  omnipotent  power  simul  ah 
initio  temporis  utramque  de  nihilo  condidit  creaturam,  spiritu- 
alem  et  corporalem,  aTigelicam  videlicet  et  mundanam,  ac  deinde 
humanam  quasi  communem  ex  spiritu  et  corpore  constitutam. 
The  devil  aud  other  demons  were  created,  indeed,  good  by  God, 
and  became  bad  of  their  own  accord  {per  se).  Man  sinned  by 
suggestion  of  the  devil.’ 

As  we  have  said,  this  decree  appears  to  have 
failed  to  produce  unanimity  of  opinion  among  the 
schoolmen,  and  the  subject  remained,  as  Harnack 
remarks,  ‘ the  fencing  and  wrestling  ground  of  the 
tlieologians,  who  had  here  more  freedom  than  else- 
where’ (Hist,  of  Dogma,  Eng.  tr.,  vi.  186).  But 
on  many  points  we  discern  a general  agreement. 
Thus,  with  regard  to  guardian  angels,  all  held  that 
each  man  from  his  birth  possessed  a guardian  spirit, 
and  that  this  applied  also  to  sinners,  while  some 
asserted  this  even  of  Antichrist  himself.  Evil 
spirits,  on  the  other  luand,  tempt  and  incite  men 
to  sin,  though  it  should  be  observed  that  even  the 
power  of  the  devil  was  held  to  be  subject  to  the 
limitation  that  he  cannot  all'ect  the  free  will  or 
spiritual  knowledge  of  man,  but  can  approach  him 
only  througli  liis  lower  nature  (so  Albertus  Magnus, 
Sanmii’',  Thcol.  jit.  ii.  tract.  6 ; see  also  llonaventura, 
in  Sent.  2,  dist.  II,  quaist.  1,  and  Alb.  Mag. 
ih.  tract.  9).  But  tlie  i|ucstion  of  the  substance, 
essence,  endowments  of  grace,  i)eccability,  modes  of 
cognition,  and  individuation  of  the  angels,  as  well  as 
cei  fa.in  oMicr  |)rohlenis,  still  remained  in  dispute. 

(a)  I’cter  Lomhard  (f  1 164),  the  first  systematic 


theologian  of  the  West,  devotes  ten  sections  of  the 
second  book  of  the  Sententim  (dist.  ii.-xi. ) to  the 
subject  of  good  and  evil  spirits.  In  his  teaching 
he  follows  the  Areopagite,  and  deals,  among  other 
things,  with  the  questions  of  the  nature,  creation, 
free  will,  fall,  and  peccability  of  angels,  and  the 
relation  of  demons  to  magical  arts ; he  also  discusses 
the  question  whether  Michael,  Raphael,  and  Gabriel 
are  the  names  of  orders  or  of  individual  spirits, 
and  whether  each  man  has  a good  and  bad  angel 
assigned  to  him  ; and  concludes  with  a discussion  as 
to  the  possibility  of  progress  of  the  angels  in  virtue. 

(b)  In  the  numerous  references  to  good  and  evil 
spirits  contained  in  the  writings  of  Bernard,  two 
passages  are  especially  worthy  of  notice.  The 
first  is  contained  in  the  de  Consideratione  (v.  4), 
where  the  angels  are  described  as 

‘cives  [lerusalem  matris  nostrae]  . . . distinctos  in  personas, 
dlspositos  in  dignitates,  ab  initio  stantes  in  ordine  suo,  per- 
fectos  in  genere  suo,  corpore  aetherios,  immortalitate  perpetuos, 
impassibiles,  non  creatos  sed  factos,  id  est  gratia  non  natura, 
mente  puros,  aflectu  benignos  religione  pios,  castimonia  integros 
unanimitate  individuos,  pace  securos,  a Deo  conditos,  divinis 
laudibus  et  obsequiis  deditos,  haec  omnia  legendo  comperiious, 
fide  tenemus.’ 

In  the  long  passage  which  follows  we  find  a dis- 
quisition on  the  angelic  hierarchy,  which  closely 
follow’s  that  of  the  Areopagite.  In  the  second 
passage  (serm.  v.  in  Cant.  § 7),  Bernard  enumer- 
ates some  points  which  he  feels  unable  to  resolve  : 

‘ The  Fathers  appear  to  have  held  various  opinions  on  such 
matters,  nor  is  it  clear  to  me  on  what  ground  I should  teach 
either  opinion,  and  I admit  my  ignorance;  neither  do  I con- 
sider a knowledge  of  these  things  to  conduce  to  your  progress.’ 

The  points  in  dispute  refer  to  the  nature  of  the 
bodies  of  the  angels  : it  is  asked  whether  their 
bodies  are  part  of  themselves,  as  is  the  case  with 
men,  or  assumed  for  purposes  of  revelation.  On 
guardian  angels,  see  in  Ps.  ‘qui  habitat,’  serm. 
xii.  2 ; serm.  vii.  in  Gant.  § 4 ; on  the  devil  and 
evil  angels,  see  in  Ps.  ‘ qui  habitat,’  serm.  xiii. ; de 
Gratia  et  Libero  Arbitrio,  cap.  vi.  § 18. 

(c)  Anselm,  who  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the 
pioneer  of  speculative  theology  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  is  probably  the  first  Western  writer  to 
apply  with  any  fullness  the  processes  of  the 
Aristotelian  dialectic  to  the  traditional  teaching 
of  the  Church  about  good  and  evil  spirits.  These 
play  a somewhat  important  part  in  his  remarkable 
system,  especially  in  the  elaborate  arguments  of 
tile  Cur  Deus  Homo,  where  it  is  suggested  that 
man  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
number  of  the  angels,  which  had  been  diminished 
by  the  fall  of  the  devil  and  his  companions.  This 
opinion  Anselm  rejects,  saying  that  the  human 
race  is  made  for  itself  and  not  merely  to  replace 
individuals  of  another  nature  (Cur  Deus  Homo,  i. 
18).  In  the  long  discussion  which  follows  con- 
cerning the  number  of  the  angels,  and  whether  the 
number  of  the  elect  will  exactly  correspond  with 
the  number  of  those  that  fell,  Anselm  admits  a 
diversity  of  opinion,  and  concludes  that  it  is  per- 
missible to  hold  any  view  that  is  not  disproved  by 
Scripture.  Cf.  also  de  Casu  Diaboli,  cap.  4,  where 
the  cause  and  manner  of  the  Fall  are  discussed. 
On  the  angels,  cf.  de  Fide  Trin.  3. 

(d)  In  order  to  present  a clearer  view  of  the 
Scholastic  doctrine  of  good  and  evil  spirits,  it  will 
be  best  to  give  here  a brief  summary  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Thomas  Aquinas  on  this  subject,  where  we 
probably  find  it  in  its  most  developed  form.  This 
is  contained  in  the  ‘ Tractatus  de  Angelis  ’ which 
is  comiu’ised  in  tiu.'Kstiones  1.  to  Ixiv.  of  Pars  prima 
of  the  Summa  : — 

Angels  are  altogether  incorporeal,  not  composed 
of  matter  and  form;  exceed  corporeal  beings  in 
number  just  as  they  exceed  tliem  in  perfection  ; 
differ  in  sjiecies  since  they  difl’er  in  rank  ; and  are 
incorruptible  because  they  are  immaterial.  Angels 
cun  assume  an  aerial  body  but  do  not  exercise 
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the  functions  of  life.  Thus  they  do  not  eat  pro- 
prie,  as  Christ  did  after  His  resurrection.  Angels 
can  he  localized,  but  cannot  be  in  more  than  one 
place  at  the  same  time.  The  substance  of  angels 
is  not  pure  thought,  because,  in  a created  being, 
activity  and  substance  are  never  identical.  Simi- 
larly the  esse  of  angels  is  not  pure  thought.  They 
have  no  sensory  cognition.  Their  cognition  is 
objective— not,  however,  through  determinations 
in  the  object,  bur  through  innate  categories.  The 
cognition  of  the  higher  angels  is  effected  by  sim- 
pler and  fewer  categories  than  is  that  of  the  lower. 
Angels  by  their  natural  powers  have  knowledge  of 
God  far  greater  than  men  can  have,  but  imperfect 
in  itself.  They  have  a limited  knowledge  of  future 
events.  The  angels  are  possessed  of  will,  which 
differs  from  the  intellect  in  that,  while  they  have 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  them  will  is  only  in  the 
direction  of  the  good.  Their  will  is  free,  and  they 
are  devoid  of  passion.  The  angels  are  not  co-eternal 
with  God,  but  were  created  by  Him  ex  nihilo  at  a 
point  in  time  (this  is  strictly  de  fide) ; their  creation 
was  not  prior  to  that  of  the  material  world  (the 
contrary  opinion  is  here  permitted).  The  angels 
were  created  in  a state  of  natural,  not  super- 
natural, beatitude.  Although  they  could  love 
God  as  their  Creator,  they  were  incapable  of  the 
beatific  vision  except  by  Divine  grace.  They 
are  capable  of  acquiring  merit,  whereby  perfect 
beatitude  is  attained ; subsequently  to  its  attain- 
ment they  are  incapable  of  sin.  Their  beatitude 
being  perfected,  they  are  incapable  of  progress. 

Concerning  e^il  spirits,  Aquinas’  teaching  is 
briefly  as  follows.  Their  sin  is  only  pride  and 
envy.  The  devil  desired  to  be  as  God.  No  demons 
are  naturally  evil,  but  all  fell  by  the  exercise  of 
their  free  will.  The  fall  of  the  devil  was  not  simul- 
taneous with  his  creation,  otherwise  God  would  be 
the  cause  of  evil.  Hence  there  was  some  kind  of 
interval  between  the  creation  and  the  fall  of  the 
demons.  The  devil  was  originally  the  greatest  of 
all  the  angels  ; his  sin  was  the  cause  of  that  of  the 
other  fallen  angels,  by  incitement  but  not  by  com- 
pulsion. The  number  of  the  fallen  angels  is  smaller 
than  that  of  those  who  have  persevered.  The 
minds  of  demons  are  obscured  by  the  deprivation 
of  the  knowledge  of  ultimate  truth  ; they  possess, 
however,  natural  knowledge.  Just  as  the  good 
angels,  after  their  beatification,  are  determined 
in  their  goodness,  so  the  will  of  the  evil  angels 
is  fixed  in  the  direction  of  evil.  The  demons 
suffer  pain,  which,  however,  is  not  of  a sensory 
character.  They  have  a double  abode — hell,  where 
they  torture  the  damned,  and  the  air,  where  they 
incite  men  to  evil. 

(e)  The  foregoing  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
teaching  of  the  scholastics  on  the  nature  of  spirits 
in  its  developed  form.  Many  other  questions  were 
raised  which  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  here  ; but 
one  further  instance  may  be  given,  viz.  the  specu- 
lation as  to  the  manner  in  which  angels  hold  com- 
munication with  each  other.  This  matter  is  treated 
by  Alhertus  Magnus  and  Alexander  of  Hales.  This 
communication  is  effected  immediately,  and  the 
speech  of  the  angels  is  described  by  Albertus 
Magnus  as  ‘innuitio,’  by  Alexander  of  Hales  as 
‘nutus’  (cf.  Alb.  Magn.  Sum.  Theol.  2,  tr.  9, 
qnsest.  35,  m.  2 ; Alex.  Hal.  Sum'ma,  pt.  ii.  qutest. 
27,  m.  6). 

(/)  Finally,  we  may  quote  one  14th  century 
authority,  namely,  Tauler  (t  1361),  who,  though, 
like  his  contemporaries,  he  follows  the  Dionysian 
classification  of  spirits,  yet  expresses  himself  with 
much  reserve  about  the  nature  and  character  of 
angels.  The  follo'^ving  passage  is  contained  in  his 
sermon  on  ^Michaelmas  Day  : 

‘ With  what  words  we  may  and  ought  to  speak  of  these  pure 
spirits  I do  not  know,  for  they  have  neither  hands  nor  feet, 


neither  shape  nor  form  nor  matter ; and  what  shall  we  say  of 
a being  which  has  none  of  these  things,  and  which  cannot  be 
apprehended  by  our  senses?  What  they  are  is  unknown  to  us, 
nor  should  this  surprise  us,  for  we  do  not  know  ourselves,  viz. 
our  spirit,  by  which  we  are  made  men,  and  from  which  we 
receive  all  the  good  we  possess.  How  then  could  we  know 
this  exceeding  great  spirit,  whose  dignity  far  surpasses  all  the 
dignity  which  the  world  can  possess?  Therefore  we  speak  of 
the  works  which  they  perfonn  towards  uSy  but  not  of  their 
nature.* 

With  regard  to  the  development  of  the  cultus 
of  the  angels  during  this  period,  the  following 
observations  may  suffice.  Dedication  of  churches 
to  angels  and  especially  to  St.  Michael  became  far 
more  common,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West. 
With  regard  to  festivals  of  angels  we  find  special 
offices  in  the  mediajval  breviaries  by  which  the 
unofficial  cultus  of  the  angels  obtained  formal 
recognition.  The  names  of  individual  angels  are 
encountered  in  many  litanies,  and,  finally,  the 
cultus  of  the  guardian  angels  received  official  sanc- 
tion when  a feast  in  their  honour  was  instituted 
(October  2nd)  after  the  Reformation.  No  doubt 
the  introduction  into  the  formal  liturgy  of  the 
Church  lingered  behind  the  practice  of  popular 
devotion,  in  this  as  in  other  matters. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark  that,  at  the  Refor- 
mation, Protestant  theologians  retained  their  belief 
in  good  and  evil  spirits  ; even  maintaining  that  the 
former  intercede  for  mankind,  but  forbidding  any 
invocation.  This  belief,  based  on  Scripture,  under- 
went considerable  modification  in  the  18th  cent., 
which  witnessed  many  and  various  attempts  at 
rationalization  in  different  directions.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  cent,  was  marked  by  a revival 
among  Protestants  of  the  belief  in  angels  expressed 
‘in  a philosophic  and  idealizing  sense’  (Hagen- 
bach.  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  iii.  193,  334  f . ).  It  may 
be  said  that  among  modern  writers  of  this  school 
the  whole  subject  has  ceased  to  excite  any 
interest  either  speculative  or  practical.  In  the 
Roman  Church  we  cannot  detect  any  change  in 
belief  or  practice  concerning  the  existence  of  good 
and  evil  spirits,  though  we  may  point  to  certain 
indications  of  a tendency  to  discount  the  subtleties 
of  mediseval  speculation  on  the  subject  (Lieber- 
mann,  Instit.  Theol.  lib.  iii.  cap.  2,  art.  1,  in  vol. 
iii.  p.  280).  In  the  Anglican  Church  the  belief  in 
angels  has  the  fullest  liturgical  recognition,  though 
the  subject  is  hardly  dealt  with  in  her  formu- 
laries. The  invocation  of  angels  was  defended 
by  some  of  the  Caroline  divines : the  practice  of 
dedicating  churches  to  angels  has  remained  un- 
broken. In  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  the 
29th  of  Sept. , still  known  in  the  Roman  calendar 
as  the  ‘ Dedicatio  Sancti  Michaelis  Archangeli,’  has 
become  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels. 

The  comparative  lack  of  interest  felt  in  the 
whole  question  of  the  existence  and  nature  of 
good  and  evil  spirits  may  be  explained  by  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that,  while  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  such  spirits  is  generally  accepted  by 
Catholic  theologians,  there  is  still  to  be  found 
a strong  reaction  from  the  excessive  speculation 
of  scholasticism. 

Literature. — G.  Bareille,  ‘ Ang^lologies  d’apr^s  les  Pferes,' 
in  Diet,  de  tMol.  cathol.y  Paris,  1903;  J.  Baudot,  The  Roman 
B^viary^  London,  1909;  S.  Baumer,  Hist,  du  hriviairCj  ed. 
Biron,  Paris,  1905 ; L.  Duchesne,  Christian  Worship^  En^.  tr.3, 
London,  1910 ; C.  L.  Feltoe,  Saen'amentarium  Leonianum^ 
Cambridge,  1896 ; K.  R.  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Christian  Doc- 
trines,  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1880 ; A.  Harnack,  Hist,  of  Dogma, 
Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  7 vols.,  1894-9  ; J.  P.  Kirsch,  The  Doctrine 
of  the  Communion  of  Saints  in  the  Ancient  CMirch,  Eng.  tr., 
Edinburgh,  1910 ; H.  Leclercq,  in  D ACL,  yo\.  i.  s.r. ‘Anges,* 
also  Manuel  d'archiol.  ehrit.,  Paris,  1907  [especially  valuable 
for  angels  in  art] ; L.  Liebermann,  Instit.  Theol.,  Louvain, 
1833;  W.  B.  Marriott,  in  i)CA,  vol.  i.  ‘Angels  and  Arch- 
angels’ ; D.  Rock,  The  Church  of  our  Fathers,  ed.  Hart-Frere, 
London,  1905;  J.  Schwane,  Dogmengesch.,  Freiburg  im  Br. 
1862-82 ; J.  Tixeront,  Hist,  des  dogmes,  Paris,  1907 ; H.  Den- 
zinger,  Enchiridion  Symholorum'^^,  Freiburg  im  Br.  1908; 
Thesaurus  Fatrum,  Milan,  1830.  H.  L.  Pass. 
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DEMONS  AND  SPIRITS  (Coptic). —The 
beliefs  of  the  Coptic  Christians  on  the  subject  of 
demons  and  si)irits  were  derived  from  those  of 
their  pagan  predecessors  intheGrieco-Roman  period 
(see  ‘Egyptian’  art.  below),  and  show  interest- 
ing traces  of  Gnostic  influence.  In  spells  to  ward 
off  the  attacks  of  devils  the  designations  of  the 
Eeons  are  given,  and  the  mysterious  magical  names 
of  the  spirits  are  recited,  confused  in  true  Gnostic 
fashion  with  the  Hebrew  appellations  of  the  Deity. 
Here  is  a typical  invocation  : 

‘Pantokrator  Ia6  Sabaoth  Moneous  Soneous  Arkteous  (?) 
Adonai  Ia6  Eloi,  who  is  in  the  Seventh  Heaven  and  judgeth  the 
evil  and  the  good : I conjure  thee  to-day,  thou  that  providest 
for  me  the  twenty  thousand  demons  which  stand  at  the  river 
Euphrates,  beseeching  the  Father  twelve  times,  hour  by  hour, 
that  He  give  rest  unto  all  the  dead.’ 

Here  we  have  the  Gnostic  spirit  lad  confused 
(naturally  enough)  with  the  Deity  (Jahweh),  but 
he  is  not  the  Deity  who  is  appealed  to  later  on  as 
‘the  Father.’  However,  lad  Sabadth  in  Coptic 
spells  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Deity. 
Good  spirits  are  invoked  as 

‘ ye  who  are  upon  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  of  Antioch. 
There  is  a myrtle-tree,  whose  name  is  the  Achelousian  (sic)  lake 
which  floweth  from  beneath  the  throne  of  lao  Sabaoth.’ 

This  is  a very  curious  confusion  of  classical  Hades- 
allusions  with  the  Gnostic-Christian  throne  of  lad- 
Jahweh.  For  the  rest,  it  is  the  usual  gibberish 
of  the  medicine-man.  The  names  of  the  Deity 
and  those  of  the  angels  are  often  confused : 
Emmanouel  appears  as  the  name  of  an  angel, 
with  Tremouel  and  Abraxiel ; the  last  has  a very 
Gnostic  sound. 

Chief  among  the  good  spirits  were,  of  course, 
the  archangels — sometimes  four,  sometimes  seven  : 
‘those  who  are  within  the  veil’  (/caraTr^rao-^ta). 
Each  man  had  a guardian  angel,  who  specially 
protected  him  against  evil.  With  the  angels  are 
invoked  also  the  cherubim  and  seraphim,  and  the 
four-and-twenty  elders,  and  even  the  four  beasts 
that  uphold  the  throne  of  the  Father.  These  were 
all  conceived  as  objective  spiritual  beings,  to  be 
invoked  in  prayer  against  evil.  The  names  or 
descriptions  of  the  spirits  had  to  be  known,  or 
they  could  not  be  invoked  : some  appear  named 
after  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  others  are  merely 
‘ those  who  cosne  up  with  the  great  stars  that 
light  the  earth.’  This  is  a very  old  Egyptian 
touch,  and  reminds  us  of  the  ancient  dead  who 
were  thought  to  walk  among  the  stars,  the 
ahhemu-selc. 

Among  the  evil  spirits  we  find,  of  course,  Satan, 
whose  name  in  one  case  is  Zet — an  interesting 
survival  of  the  name  of  the  old  Egyptian  Typhonic 
god  Set.  Fate  (Moipa)  seems  to  occur  as  an  evil 
demon.  Disease  was  thought  to  be  largely  due  to 
the  attacks  of  devils,  and  especially  so  in  the  case 
of  epilepsy.  It  has  been  conjectured,  with  prob- 
ability, by  Crum  {Catalogue  of  the  Coptic  MSS 
in  the  British  Museum,  1905,  p.  253,  n.  9)  that 
the  name  iirikTfipla  has  been  corrupted  into  the 
name  of  a female  demon,  Aberselia,  Berselia,  or 
Berzelia,  who  appears  in  an  Ethiopic  transcription 
as  WerzelyS,.  Berselia  was  apparently  regarded 
as  a flying  vampire,  and  classed  in  Coptic  vocabu- 
laries as  a kind  of  bird.  A demon  of  the  mid- 
day heat  appears  in  the  Ethiopic  versions  of  the 
‘Prayer  of  S.  Sisinnius,’  with  the  ‘Werzelyfl’ 
mentioned  above  (references  in  Crum,  loc.  cit.). 

Magical  charms  {ipvKaKT-qpLa.)  against  the  attack 
of  demons  were  common  enough.  They  were 
usually  written  on  slips  of  parchment  and  enclosed 
in  a little  leather  box,  generally  tied  to  the  arm  or, 
no  doubt,  hung  about  the  body  just  as  the  modern 
cliarm  of  the  Egyptian  fellah  is  worn.  The 
contents  are  usually  vague  invocations,  as  has 
been  seen.  One  of  the  finest  is  the  MS  Or.  5987 
of  the  British  Museum  (published  by  Crum, 


op.  cit.  1008),  from  which  excerpts  have  been 
given  above.  Cf.  art.  Charms  and  Amulets 
(Abyssinian). 

Tire  usual  Coptic  word  for  a demon  or  spirit, 
good  or  evil,  is  ih,  which  is  the  Old  Egyp.  for  a 
good  spirit.  The  term  hik,  for  an  evil  spirit, 
which  is  the  same  as  Old  Egyp.  hekau,  ‘magic’ 
or  ‘ enchantment,’  occurs  occasionally.  The  appel- 
lation ref  Saar,  ‘ sunderer,’  ‘ divider,’  is  a tr.  of  the 
Gr.  StdjSoXos,  which  is  itself  often  used  in  Coptic. 
For  ‘ angel  ’ the  Gr.  &yye\os  is  used. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  that  cited  in  the  text,  see  list  of 
authorities  appended  to  art.  Charms  and  Amulets  (Abyssinian). 

H.  R.  Hall. 

DEMONS  AND  SPIRITS  (Egyptian).—!. 
Scope  of  the  article. — The  delimitation  of  an 
investigation  on  the  subject  of  demons  and  spirits 
presents  no  little  difficulty  in  religions  which  are 
of  so  distinctly  animistic  a character  as  those  of 
Egypt.  In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  divide  the 
subject  and  study  angelology  and  demonology 
separately,  because  spirits  are  never  good  or  bad 
by  constitution  or  in  their  origin  ; this  aspect  is  of 
relatively  secondary  formation  or  date  (see  Dualism 
[Egyp.]).  In  the  second  place,  the  various  kinds 
of  demons  or  spirits  of  the  dead,  although  in  very 
many  cases  their  characteristics,  powers,  attri- 
butes, and  dwelling-places  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  other  spirits,  really  belong  to  a different 
category  from  the  latter  (see  below,  § 9 ; and  cf. 
art.  State  of  the  Dead  [Egyp.]).  Lastly,  with 
such  a vast  array  of  .demons,  properly  so-called,  as 
we  have  in  Egypt,  a short  account  like  the  present 
can  give  only  the  general  characteristics,  while,  as 
to  particular  personifications,  it  can  mention  only 
the  principal  ones  whose  active  and  definite  role 
is  witnessed  to  by  texts  or  representations.  In  a 
world  in  which  all  beings  and  objects  possess  a 
‘ demon  ’ or  ‘ demons,’  we  must  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  those  which  are  of  special  importance  in 
the  life  of  the  gods  or  of  men. 

2.  Pre-historic  demons  and  spirits. — Our  infor- 
mation on  the  earliest  period  is  preserved  in  the 
earliest  texts  (numerous  chapters  of  the  Book 
of  the  Dead),  some  of  them  going  back  even  to 
pre-historic  times  (as  the  funerary  chapters  of 
the  proto-Theban  coffins,  certain  parts  of  the 
celebrated  ritual  of  ‘the  opening  of  the  mouth,’ 
and  especially  the  Pyramid  Texts).  The  chief 
demons  and  spirits  in  these  are  called  sometimes 
biu,  sometimes  khuu  (see  below).  The  meaning 
of  the  special  terms  by  which  they  are  designated 
is  very  difficult  to  state  accurately.  Of  the  sig- 
nificance of  such  terms  as  afau,  utennu,  and  ashmu, 
we  must  admit  that  as  yet  we  have  no  precise 
knowledge.  The  passing  allusions  in  a very  few 
texts  seem  to  indicate  that  they  were  conceived 
under  the  form  of  ‘devouring  spirits,’  troops  of 
monkeys,  lizards,  and  hawks.  These  are,  in  any 
case,  survivals  of  the  most  ancient  periods.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  jackal-demons  (Pyramid 
of  Pepy  II.,  line  849).  The  higher  and  lower 
‘ Beings  of  Sit  ’ lead  us  to  suppose  a classification 
of  spirits  into  heavenly  and  earthly.  The  rokhitu 
are,  according  to  the  texts,  both  spirits  full  of 
wisdom  and  personifications  of  the  powers  opposed 
to  (and  vanquished  by)  Egypt  or  the  gods  of  Egypt. 
There  is  much  discussion  as  to  the  best  translation 
of  this  word.  The  present  writer  thinks  that  the 
French  word  malm,  ‘mischievous,’  might  be 
taken  as  an  exact  equivalent  of  the  Egyptian 
term  with  its  double  meaning.  The  urshu  play 
a somewhat  more  definite  part  of  ‘ watchers.’ 
They  are  bands  of  demons  who  watch,  lie  in  wait 
for,  keep  their  eyes  upon.  This  function  has 
followed  naturally  from  the  ordinary  evolution 
of  meaning : from  having  simply  designated  an 
individual  characteristic,  neither  good  nor  bad, 
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it  has  become  a protective  function  of  a specially 
determmed  group  of  men  or  a locality,  heavenly 
or  earthly.  The  hunmamit  are  often  mentioned ; 
they  even  figure  in  a number  of  representations 
that  have  not  yet  been  noticed — if,  as  the  present 
writer  suggests,  it  is  indeed  figures  of  these  spirits 
that  are  carved  on  several  parts  of  the  sacred 
furniture  (tabernacles,  shrines  of  the  sacred  barque, 
supports  for  vases  or  utensils  of  worship),  repre- 
sented in  a number  of  temple  bas-reliefs  and  in 
frescoes  of  Theban  tombs.  They  have  hardly 
ever  been  studied,  except  by  Budge  (Gods  of  the 
Egyptians,  i.  159),  who  quotes,  without  approving, 
the  view  that  they  are  the  great  flock  of  souls  of 
future  generations.  This  view  does  not  seem 
sufficiently  borne  out  by  the  texts.  The  hun- 
mamit of  the  primitive  cults  seem  rather  to  have 
been  swarms  of  spirits  of  a beneficent  character, 
in  the  sense  that  they  watched  over  the  safety  of 
the  sun,  at  the  time  when  the  religious  world 
consisted  of  innumerable  bodies  of  spirits  and 
an  impersonal  sky-god  with  no  precise  attributes, 
pid  when  the  various  heavenly  bodies  (even  the 
most  important  ones,  like  the  sun)  were  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  spirits,  who  directed  their  move- 
ments, defended  them,  repulsed  their  enemies, 
etc.  In  the  historical  period,  the  power  and  in- 
dividuality of  the  gods  proper  were  detached  from 
the  mass  of  spirits,  and  left  a more  and  more 
vague  role  to  all  the  demons  of  this  category. 
The  hunmamit  are  also  often  confused,  in  the 
Theban  texts,  with  the  sun’s  energy,  and  are,  it 
would  appear,  its  effluences  or  rays.  Some  also 
become  angel-choirs,  traditional  accessaries,  and 
practically  a simple  motif  oi  ornamental  symbol- 
ism attached  to  certain  objects  of  ritual  and  wor- 
ship. They  may  be  compared,  from  this  point  of 
view,  with  various  angels  and  spirits  of  Oriental 
angelology,  such  as,  e.g.,  the  cherubim  (g'.v.). 

An  important  class  of  demons  is  made  up  of  the 
‘ spirits’  (hiu)  (1)  of  Pu  and  Dapu,  (2)  of  the  East 
and  the  West,  (3)  of  Khimunu,  (4)  of  Nekhen,  and 
(5)  of  Heliopolis.  The  polytheism  of  the  historic 
period  reduced  these  spirits  also  to  the  role  of 
simple  attendants,  who  hailed  the  sun  when  it 
rose  (or  the  king  on  his  coronation,  etc.),  carried 
the  litters  of  the  Divine  hari,  and  performed  other 
humble  or  vague  functions  (see  below).  Theology 
has  made  several  attempts  to  assimilate  them  to 
secondary  gods  of  the  pantheon  with  proper  names 
(e.g.  Book  of  the  Dead,  ‘ Chapters  on  knowing  the 
hiu  of  . . .’).  These  explanations  at  least  enable 
us  to  reconstruct  several  of  the  phases  of  their 
original  function,  of  which  the  geographical  sym- 
metries (earthly  or  heavenly)  are  a survival. 
These  demons  were  once  the  guardian  genii  of 
the  geometrical  divisions  (two  or  four)  of  the 
rmiverse ; they  supported  the  mass  of  the  firma- 
ment at  its  extremities,  and  welcomed  or  de- 
stroyed the  souls  of  the  dead  as  they  arrived  at 
the  borders  of  the  earth.  Their  stellar  role  also 
seems  to  have  been  considerable ; they  inhabit 
certain  constellations,  or  the  sanctuaries  on  earth 
that  are  the  magical  counterparts  of  those  regions 
of  the  heavenly  sphere.  Sometimes  they  inhabit 
a special  region  of  the  firmament  (e.g.  the  hiu  who 
inhabit,  in  the  territory  of  Heliopolis,  the  ‘ Abode 
of  the  Combatant,’  the  magical  representation  of 
this  celestial  abode) ; sometimes  they  escort  certain 
heavenly  bodies  (stars  or  planets),  whose  guardians 
they  are,  across  the  vault  of  heaven.  Polytheism 
makes  these  bodies  divine  persons,  and  reduces 
them  to  the  position  of  devotees  of  the  sun. 
Finally,  theology  confuses  them  more  and  more 
with  the  various  ‘ souls  ’ of  the  gods,  employing 
the  evolution  in  meaning  of  the  word  hiu,  itself. 
A great  number  of  these  spirits  are  classed 
together  under  the  vague  title  of  ‘followers  of 


Hor,’  whence  the  priesthood  deduced  more  and 
more  lofty  funerary  meanings  in  relation  to  the  lot 
of  the  dead. 

The  historic  period,  however,  preserves  a fugitive 
r61e  for  them  on  certain  occasions  of  immemorial 
tradition,  just  as  the  material  part  of  the  cult 
continues  to  reproduce  their  images.  The  ‘ spirits  ’ 
of  the  North  and  South  become  a sort  of  heraldic 
representation  of  the  forces  of  the  world  considered 
as  composed  of  two  halves,  or  they  are  transformed 
into  genii  guarding  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  the 
sum  of  the  whole  earth.  They  play  a part  also  in 
several  incidents  in  the  coronation  of  the  king. 
Other  spirits,  as  the  ‘demons’  of  one  of  the 
Anubis,  regarded  as  a constellation  of  the  North- 
ern world  (cf.  Brugsch,  Rel.  und  Myth.,  Leipzig, 
1884-1888,  p.  671),  perhaps  the  Great  Bear  (cf.  the 
jackal-demons  mentioned  above),  or  as  the  genii 
of  other  parts  of  the  astral  world,  reappear  as 
figures  in  the  mysterious  ceremonies  of  the  royal 
coronation  or  the  jubilee  (see  Naville,  Festival 
Hall,  London,  1892,  pi.  ix.-xi.,  for  specimens  of 
these  figures,  whose  mystical  value  has  been  very 
much  exaggerated  by  modern  writers).  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  their  rdle  is  a purely  tradi- 
tional one,  and  their  exact  nature  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  early  understood. 

Besides  the  innumerable  representations  of  and  rokhitu 
in  statues,  statuettes,  bas-reliefs,  frescoes,  etc.,  several  other 
spirits  have  left  material  traces  of  their  former  role  in  parts  of 
sacred  furniture,  on  which  they  are  seen  as  traditional  figures, 
symbolic  or  even  purely  ornamental.  The  most  characteristic 
are  certain  animal  figures  on  sacred  vessels  and  on  some  of  the 
statuettes  traditionally  placed  on  board  the  sacred  barques 
used  in  processions  to  convey  the  Egyptian  gods,  in  repre- 
sentations of  their  journeys  in  the  other  world.  Thus  the 
‘ griffin,’  which  is  found  on  the  bow  of  all  the  barques  of  solar 
gods,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  these  spirits  before  it  became 
confused  with  the  ‘ warlike  soul  ’ of  the  god ; and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  birds  that  are  placed  in  rows  on  the  bow  of 
the  boat  of  Ea  (cf.  the  boats  of  el-Bersheh),  or  those  on  the 
strange  boat  of  Sokharis  (a  good  example  in  the  temple  of 
Deir  el-Medineh).  The  interpretations  of  these  figures  as  the 
‘ followers  ‘ or  as  the  ‘ souls  ’ of  the  god  are  of  later  date,  and 
represent  two  attempts  to  adapt  them  to  developed  beliefs. 
They  seem  really  to  be  a survival  of  the  time  when  these 
groups  of  ‘demons’  had  an  active  share  in  the  general  direc- 
tion of  elementary  forces.  The  predominance  of  ‘ functional 
epithets  ’ serving  as  collective  names  for  the  majority  of  these 
demons  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  facts  in  this 
connexion. 

The  whole  question  of  these  groups  of  spirits  calls  for  an 
exhaustive  study,  which  would  yield  the  most  ancient  form 
of  Egyptian  religious  thought  that  could  be  attained,  and 
would  also  explain  the  development  of  forms  of  this  kind 
(similar  to  those  of  certain  religions  of  modern  savage  Africa) 
into  polytheisms  proper.  Such  a study  should  be  joined 
logically  with  an  account  of  primitive  Egyptian  religion,  com- 
prising both  the  animistic  manifestations  of  all  kinds  of 
‘ spirits  ’ and  the  existence  of  a sky-god  similar  to  the  god 
postulated  in  so  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  This 
vague,  primordial  god — who,  however,  has  no  demiurgical 
functions  whatsoever — is  found  in  Egypt  in  two  parallel  forms, 
proceeding  from  two  great  local  systems  of  mythology : (1)  the 
sky-god  Hor,  and  (2)  the  sky-goddess  Nuit  (subdivided  even 
earlier  into  the  day-sky,  Nuit,  and  the  night-sky,  Naut).  A 
foundation  might  be  found  in  the  data  supplied  for  one  part  in 
the  very  remarkable  work  of  Budge  in  his  Gods  of  the  Egyptians 
(see  Lit.). 

3.  Historic  period  : number,  aspects,  forms.— 
The  Egyptian  terrestrial  and  ultra  - terrestrial 
worlds  are  naturally  peopled  with  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  demons  and  spirits.  But,  if  we  look  closely, 
we  find  that  this  body  of  spirits  is  not  so  great  as 
that  of  many  other  religions.  It  shows  neither  the 
abundance  of  the  Chaldmo- Assyrian  religions  or  of 
Mycentean  demonology  (see  Pettier,  BCH,  1907, 
p.  259),  nor  even  the  crowd  of  devils  and  spirits 
of  Vedic  religion.  The  number  of  4,601,200  demons, 
given  in  ch.  Ixiv.  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  is  a dirak 
heydiJ-evov  which  does  not  correspond  with  any  teach- 
ing or  fact  of  any  importance.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  ancient  Egypt  has  not,  to  our  present  know- 
ledge, left  any  of  those  terrible  lists  of  demons  and 
spirits  which  we  find  in  so  many  other  countries. 

These  legions  of  beings,  generally  invisible,  but 
always  provided  with  material  bodies,  are  per- 
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ceptible  to  men  at  certain  times,  or  to  those  who 
can  fortify  themselves  with  the  necessary  charms 
and  formulaj.  Their  size  does  not  seem  ever  to 
have  been  a question  of  interest  to  the  Egyptians. 
No  text  mentions  giants,  though  one  passage  in 
the  Book  of  the  Dead  speaks  of  demons  ‘ twelve 
feet  high’  (ch.  xliv.),  this  modest  figure  being 
evidently  the  summuni.  None  of  the  numerous 
paintings  of  demons  of  the  under  world  makes 
them  any  larger  than  the  men  or  beasts  of  the 
terrestrial  world,  except  in  the  case  of  a certain 
number  of  serpents  (where,  however,  as  a rule,  we 
are  dealing  with  allegorical  or  symbolical  serpents). 
Nor  do  any  of  the  ancient  texts  make  allusion  to 
extraordinary  dimensions.  The  difference  between 
Egyptian  and  Oriental  religions  in  this  respect 
is  noteworthy.^  Another  difference  also  is  the 
absence  in  Egypt  generally  of  the  monstrous  or 
hideous  forms  which  are  very  characteristic  of  the 
majority  of  demonologies  known  to  us.  Most 
of  the  demons  of  the  ‘ hours  of  hell  ’ are  wild 
beasts,  reptiles,  lizards,  human  forms  with  black 
bodies  (shades  [?] ; these  forms  are  more  especially 
the  ‘ enemies  of  Ra  ’),  or  somewhat  colourless  com- 
binations of  animal  and  human  forms.  The  demons 
who  frequent  the  way  to  the  other  world  in  the 
Book  of  the  Dead  are  especially  serpents,  croco- 
diles, and  monkeys.  (The  gigantic  insect  abshdit 
[cockroach  ?]  is  chiefly  an  artifice  of  the  artist  to 
show  up  the  traits  of  this  enemy  of  the  dead.) 
There  is  only  one  monster — with  a lion’s  tail,  the 
body  of  a monkey  (?),  and  the  face  of  a bearded 
man — which  has  some  claim  to  a terrifying  appear- 
ance (Book  of  the  Dead,  ch.  xxiii.).  The  demons 
of  the  ‘ seven-headed  serpent  ’ type  of  the  Pyramids 
are  a very  unimportant  exception.  Finally,  the 
fantastic  animals  of  the  desert— winged  lions  with 
hawks’  heads,  wild  beasts  with  serpents’  heads, 
with  winged  heads  placed  on  their  backs,  etc. — • 
are  not,  as  we  have  said,  afrit,  or  demons.  It  was 
actually  believed  that  such  beings  existed  in  distant 
parts,  as  well  as  the  lion  with  human  head,  the 
prototype  of  the  Sphinx.  The  spirits,  good  and 
bad,  attached  to  the  celestial  world,  have  usually 
the  form  of  birds.  The  rokhitu  are  represented  as 
a kind  of  hoopoe  still  existing  in  Upper  Egypt ; 
the  hiu  have  hawks’  or  jackals’  heads — a relic  of 
the  time  when  they  moved  under  the  complete 
forms  of  these  very  animals  ; other  biu  are  entirely 
birds  ; the  hunmamit  are  either  birds  or  men  with 
birds’  heads  ; and  the  evil  demons  proper,  the 
enemies  of  Ra  (see  below)  are  simply  serpents, 
antelopes,  gazelles,  crocodiles,  or  anthropoids. 

4.  Classes,  localities,  and  attributes. — In  the 
absence  of  demonologies  composed  by  the  Egyp- 
tians themselves,  we  may  form  a material  estimate 
of  the  principal  kinds  of  ‘ spirits  ’ and  their  func- 
tions in  historical  Egypt  from  the  following  very 
condensed  account,  adopting  the  somewhat  rough, 
but  clear,  classification  of  spirits  according  to  the 
region  they  inhabit — the  sky,  the  earth,  the  other 
world.  This  classification  has  the  further  merit  of 
being  that  used  in  the  earliest  epochs  by  the  in- 
cantation formulse  of  the  magicians,  and  there  is, 
therefore,  a possibility  that  it  corresponds,  to  a 
certain  extent,  with  the  divisions  imagined  by  the 
Egyptians  themselves. 

(a)  The  celestial  Several  of  the  pre- 

historic groups  already  mentioned  persist,  but 
with  a much  less  important  position,  and  more 
and  more  confused  with  souls  or  manifestations 
of  the  gods.  A certain  number  of  spirits  not 
menti<med  above  appear  in  the  representations, 
but  are  absorbed  in  a subordinate  or  momentary 

1 The  Giant  Monkey,  Gigantic  Crocodile,  and  Great  Hippo- 
potamus of  the  Tlieban  texts  (cf.  Maspero,  iludes  igyptiennes, 

‘ Manuel  de  Hiirarchie,'  Paris,  1883)  are  terms  designating 
at  this  time  constellations,  and  not  stellar  spirits,  as,  indeed, 
is  shown  by  their  representations  in  the  astronomical  ceilings. 


function,  e.g.  the  bands  of  dog-headed  monkeys 
who  attend  the  sun  at  its  rising  and  setting — 
a theme  popularized  in  thousands  of  papyrus- 
vignettes,  in  temple  bas-reliefs,  and  in  the  mag- 
nificent obelisk  statues  of  Luxor,  the  temple  of 
Maut,  and  the  great  temple  of  Ipsambul  of  the 
Theban  period  ; the  rowers  of  Ra’s  barque  in  the 
9th  hour  of  his  voyage  round  the  world  ; and  the 
jackals  that  draw  this  barque  at  the  llth  hour. 
In  the  role  of  all  these  anonymous  troops  of  demons 
we  have  a clear  survival  of  the  time  when  they 
played  a prominent  part  in  the  direction  and  pro- 
tection of  the  heavenly  bodies,  each  controlling  a 
definite  part  of  the  firmament,  and  to  this  point 
also  a study  of  primitive  Egyptian  religion  ought 
to  devote  special  attention. 

The  material  fact  that  these  spirits  and  others  of  the  same 
type  were  carried  to  the  under  worlds  in  the  sun’s  journey  is 
a simple  artifice  of  Theban  theology,  and  Maspero  (Myth, 
archiol.  ii.  34  £f.)  has  shown  that  these  different  under  worlds, 
compiled  in  actual  geographical  order,  are  a product  of  local 
mythologies  which  really  describe  the  world  of  night  and  the 
celestial  world. 

The  groups  of  very  feeble  demons  and  spirits  which  are 
devoured  by  the  stronger  ones  (Pyramid  Texts)  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  texts  or  drawings  of  the  historic  period.  No  doubt 
the  whole  conception  was  thought  barbarous  (see  below). 

(b)  The  earth. — As  in  all  the  religions,  classical 
and  unclassical,  of  the  ancient  world,  the  universe 
of  Egyptian  religion  is  full  of  all  kinds  of  demons, 
closely  resembling  those  found  in  the  religions 
mentioned  above  or  among  the  savages  of  to-day. 
But  in  Egypt  there  is  no  proper  classification  of 
spirits  belonging  to  water,  to  rocks,  woods,  marshes, 
etc.  Furthermore,  their  multiple  r61es  in  dreams, 
or  in  illnesses  of  man  or  beast,  seem  to  belong 
rather  to  the  popular  domain  than  to  official  beliefs. 
It  would  appear,  from  a study  of  the  texts  of  both 
kinds,  that  historic  Egypt  had  already,  to  a great 
extent,  got  rid  of  that  ndiveti  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  polydaemonism  in  primitive  Animism, 
and  which  persists  so  strikingly  in  Chaldaeo- Assyria 
in  the  organized  cults.  The  distinction  between 
official  and  popular  religion,  however,  is  still  a 
delicate  question  of  the  appreciation  of  facts,  and 
especially  of  the  period.  It  is,  nevertheless,  cer- 
tain that  phenomena  such  as  storms,  floods,  and 
epidemics  are  attributed  to  the  gods  in  historic 
Egypt,  and  not  to  the  demons,  as  in  Chaldseo- 
Assyrian  belief.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inscrip- 
tions from  the  temple  of  Abydos  prove  that  the 
priesthood  frankly  admitted  that  demons  were 
continually  prowling  about  in  the  air,  ready  to 
do  harm,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  purify  the 
king’s  retinue  -with  charms,  as  it  proceeded  to  the 
temple.  The  fumigations  and  incantations  that 
took  place  at  funerals  bear  witness  to  the  same 
practice,  while  the  famous  inscription  of  the  Prin- 
cess possessed  of  Bakhtan  proves  the  official  belief 
in  demoniacal  possession.  The  literature  shows  us 
that  the  demons,  as  in  all  other  countries,  inhabited 
by  preference  desert  places,  the  borders  of  marshes, 
and  cemeteries  (where  they  become  confused  with 
ghosts  properly  so  called) ; and  it  is  a certain  fact 
that  their  power  was  greatest  at  night.  They  were 
also  most  powerful  on  certain  days  of  ill  omen,  on 
which  the  influence  of  the  good  gods  Avas  dimin- 
ished, as  is  proved  by  tbe  horoscopic  papyri  of 
Leyden  and  London.  The  light  of  the  sun  put 
them  to  flight.  They  Avere  combated,  according 
to  varying  circumstances,  by  means  of  talismans, 
amulets,  incantations,  etc.,  and  in  all  these  innu- 
merable details  Egyptian  differs  from  other  reli- 
gions in  a material  way  only,  and  not  in  doctrine. 
It  is  also  very  difficult  to  see  a specially  Egyptian 
characteristic  in  the  almost  complete  confusion  that 
exists,  in  all  these  attributes  of  the  earthly  demons, 
between  demons  proper  and  the  ghosts  of  the  dead ; 
and,  as  the  latter  have  the  same  name  of  khuxi  in 
a number  of  cases,  it  is  sometimes  almost  impossible 
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to  distinguish  whether  such  and  such  a case  of 
illness,  dreams,  possession,  torment,  etc.,  is  the 
work  of  a demon  or  of  the  dead.  Sometimes  the 
Egyptian  text  is  quite  clear,  e.g.  in  the  formulae 
relating  to  ‘ the  imprisoning  of  the  shades  of  the 
dead  that  can  do  harm  ’ (Book  of  the  Dead,  ch.  xcii. 
line  10) ; and  we  can  proceed  gradually  to  certain 
classifications  by  variants. 

When  well  considered,  Egj'ptian  ordinary  life  does  not  seem 
to  have  heen  so  much  overshadowed  and  tormented  by  the 
constant  fear  of  demons  as  in  the  case  of  many  other  religions 
of  civilized  and  non-civilized  peoples.  While  the  official  cult 
admits  the  hidden  presence  of  numerous  demons,  we  do  not 
find  it  going  the  length  of  constantly  trying  to  dispel  them,  e.g. 
during  the  performance  of  duties,  at  the  opening  of  the  taber- 
nacle, or,  again,  at  the  time  of  sacrificing.  (Porphyry,  however, 
says  that  the  priests  beat  the  air  with  whips  to  put  the  demons  to 
flight  Ide  Philos,  ex  oraculis  haurienda,  ed.  Wolff,  1856,  p.  148].) 
The  Egyptians  do  not,  like  the  Indians,  trace  trenches  round 
their  offering.  (Notice,  however,  in  the  foundation-rites  of  a 
temple,  the  purification  of  the  ground  by  means  of  a mock  chase 
of  evil  spirits,  performed  by  the  king  and  figures  dressed  as 
gods.)  Nor  does  any  Egyptian  text  ever  say  that  demons  are 
specially  dangerous  at  the  time  of  death,  as  is  taught,  e.g.,  in 
the  Avesta.  The  dead,  it  is  true,  are  protected  against  demons 
during  the  preparations  for  the  funeral ; they  are  surrounded, 
on  their  way  to  the  grave,  by  every  kind  of  magical  precaution  ; 
at  the  grave  itself,  talismans  and  phylacteries  of  every  descrip- 
tion protect  the  coffin  and  mummy  (note  that  these  precautions 
are  meant  both  to  ward  off  the  demons  of  this  earth  as  they 
prowl  around  the  grave,  and  to  accompany  the  dead,  by  magic, 
on  his  journey  to  the  other  world) ; mystic  eyes  are  painted  on 
the  proto-Theban  sarcophagus,  and  other  precautions  of  the  same 
kind  are  the  finishing  touches.  But  all  these  precautions  do 
not  amount  to  so  much  as  we  find,  in  this  connexion,  in  civilized 
religions  of  the  highest  organization ; and  we  may  say  that  the 
dying  Egyptian  was  not  tormented  by  terrors  of  the  demoniacal 
order  so  much  as  most  races  with  systems  of  organized  beliefs. 
We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  constant  presence  and  importance 
of  demons  in  the  literature.  No  one  would  think  of  maintaining 
that  the  thought  of  Satan  and  his  demons  was  a continual  weight 
on  the  ordinary  life  of  a man  of  our  European  Middle  Ages  ; and 
yet  the  popular  tales,  processes  of  justice,  legends,  and  even 
theology  itself,  gave  the  demons  of  this  time  a power,  a multi- 
plicity, and  a constant  aggressiveness  which  are  greatly  in  excess 
of  anything  that  we  learn  of  ancient  Egypt  in  this  respect. 

(c)  The  other  world  (this  term  including  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  regions  separating  Egypt  from  the 
abodes  of  the  dead,  under  whatever  form  they  may 
he  conceived,  and  these  abodes  themselves  : para- 
dise, Elysian  fields,  caverns,  ‘passages,’  rositiu, 
etc.). — An  account  of  all  the  demons  of  the  other 
world  cannot  be  attempted  here.  A good  idea 
of  them  may  he  obtained  from  the  indexes  in 
the  various  editions  of  Budge’s  Book  of  the  Dead, 
or  from  Maspero’s  Etudes  de  mythologie  et 
d'arcMologie  igyptienne,  ii.  1-180  (for  the  royal 
tombs).  These  demoniacal  spirits  are  as  numerous 
as  the  devils  of  the  under  world  in  all  other  reli- 
gions. They  are  the  inhabitants  of  night.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  none  of  them  has  any  sym- 
bolical value  ; the  majority  are  simple  repetitions 
of  beings  like  the  mischievous  or  terrifying  beings 
of  the  earth.  In  the  group  of  books  of  the  Book  of 
the  Dead  type  we  have  tree-spirits,  monkeys,  cro- 
codiles, a considerable  variety  of  serpents,  lions, 
etc.,  and  the  vignettes  of  the  Theban  epoch  employ 
all  the  precision  that  could  be  desired  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  series  of  the  type  ‘ Book  of  Hours,’ 
‘Book  of  Hell,’  ‘Book  of  the  Gates,’  etc.,  we  have 
a more  sombre  view  of  the  demons,  yet  still  of  the 
same  specific  character  : the  serpents  vomit  flames  ; 
a great  number  of  these  demons,  in  the  shape  of 
men,  of  animals,  or  of  mixed  form,  are  armed  with 
weapons  of  various  kinds,  but  are  not  fantastic. 
Their  names  are  far  oftener  functional  epithets 
than  true  proper  names,  and  this  fact  is  of  import- 
ance for  the  historian  of  religions.  The  onomastic 
list,  however,  is  quite  short,  and  shows  the  poverty 
of  Egyptian  thought  on  this  point : ‘the  Archer,’ 
‘ the  Pikeman,’  ‘ the  Lancer,’  ‘ the  Cutter,’  ‘ the 
Ripper,’  ‘ the  Bounder,’  etc.  The  female  demons 
have  the  same  names,  or  are  called  ‘ the  Lady  of 
Terror,’  ‘ the  Lady  of  the  Sword-thrusts,’  ‘ the 
Brave,’  ‘the  Violent.’  The  serpent  demons  are 
called  ‘ Life  of  the  Earth,’  ‘ He  who  lives  on  gods’ 


( = eater  of  gods  [?]).  The  guardian  serpents  Akaba, 
Jetba,  and  Tokahiru,  and  the  viper  Naga  are  deities 
by  this  time  rather  than  demons  (see  below). 

Generally  speaking  (without  distinguishing  the 
various  classes  of  under- world  literature),  the  ori- 
ginal Animism  of  Egypt  is  reflected  in  the  number 
of  demons  that  are  simply  the  ‘ spirits  ’ of  material 
objects  : a thread  and  its  difl'erent  parts  (ch.  cliii.) ; 
a boat,  each  part  of  which  has  its  genius  (ch.  xcviii. ) ; 
posts,  doors,  parts  of  a building,  boxes,  etc.  This 
process  is  all  the  more  logical  from  the  fact  that 
Egyptian  beliefs  naturally  admitted  that  every 
object,  natural  or  manufactured,  on  this  earth 
possessed  a spirit  or  a demon — rocks  and  trees  as 
well  as  houses,  pillars,  sceptres,  clubs,  etc.  ; and 
iconography  sometimes  shows  these  spirits  with 
their  heads  appearing  out  of  the  objects  they  in- 
habit. The  evolution  of  belief  consisted  mainly, 
here  as  elsewhere,  in  gradually  ‘detaching’  the 
‘spirits’  from  their  objects;  and  the  demons  of 
our  present  discussion  were  transformed  step  by 
step  into  guardians,  and,i  in  the  case  of  some  of 
them,  into  masters,  of  these  objects.  The  latter 
privileged  members  have  contributed  to  the  number 
of  the  gods. 

5.  Nature. — By  means  of  a large  number  of 
accurate  texts,  we  can  form  an  estimate  of  the 
constitutional  character  of  the  demons  and  spirits 
of  Egypt,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  ancient  texts  we 
can  get  hack  to  the  very  beginning  of  their  forma- 
tion. All  our  information  is  in  absolute  conformity 
with  the  general  animistic  character  of  the  primi- 
tive religions  of  the  Nile  Valley.  The  universality 
of  ‘ spirits  ’ in  Egypt  is  well  known,  and  we  have 
just  seen  that  there  is  not  a single  being  or  object, 
natural  or  manufactured,  but  has  its  demon  or 
demons.  Their  different  names  of  hiu  and  khnv. 
did  not  imply  any  difference  of  nature  originally, 
and  the  ancient  texts  show,  by  variants,  that  the 
two  terms  are  frequently  interchanged.  They 
merely  signify  the  different  degrees  of  carnal 
materiality  of  these  souls  or  spirits  — which  are 
always  material  (see  Body  [Egyp.]).  The  word 
hiu  seems  later  to  have  tended  to  belong  to  demons 
and  spirits  of  a beneficent  character,  while  the 
name  khuu  was  given  by  preference  to  maleficent 
spirits  ; but  this  indefinite  classification  has  arisen 
purely  from  later  dualistic  thought  (see  Dualism 
[Egyp.]). 

Now,  these  texts  clearly  prove  that  the  demons 
are  absolutely  the  same  in  the  essentials  of  their 
nature  and  attributes  as  the  most  ancient  Egyj)- 
tian  gods.  The  formula}  confuse  them  constantly. 
Demons  and  gods  have  the  same  ‘ determinative  ’ 
in  hieroglyphic  script  (the  three  signs  of  the  ‘ axe’ 
[really  a mast  with  two  pennants],  or  the  archaic 
sign  of  three  hawks  perched  on  a sort  of  gihbet). 
At  first,  the  strongest  devoured  the  weakest  im- 
partially ; and  later,  the  dead,  assimilated  by  magic 
to  these  strongest  members  (cf.  Pyramid  of  Unas, 
line  506  ff.),  are  shown  devouring  the  notiru  (gods) 
as  well  as  the  khuu  (demons). 

A single  characteristic  will  serve  to  distinguish 
them,  and  to  indicate  the  process  by  which  the 
gods  gradually  emerged  from  the  dense  crowd 
of  demons.  The  demons,  or  genii,  or  spirits,  are 
anonymous  groups,  with  only  a collective  name, 
and  confined  to  a special  activity  or  settled  func- 
tion. As  they  did  not  all  have  the  same  activity 
or  the  same  importance,  certain  groups  of  them 
rose  by  a slow  process  of  elaboration  to  higher  dig- 
nity. The  others  remained  for  ever  a few  millions 
of  obscure  spirits,  whose  mode  of  life  was  of  no 
importance ; or  else  they  formed  the  troops  of 
spirits  of  which  examples  are  given  in  § 2.  In 
the  groups  with  important  functions,  the  charac- 
teristics led  to  fusion  with  a more  individual  being 
provided  with  a proper  name.  Difficult  as  it  is  to 
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draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between  a god  and  a 
demon  in  such  a conception,  a careful  examination 
of  the  texts  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mark 
of  a god  is  possession  of  a name.  A demon  pos- 
sessing a name  is  already  a god,  a notir.  The  case 
is  incontestable  for  well-established  gods  like  Sorku 
(the  crocodile)  and  Ririt  (the  hippopotamus) ; it  is 
equally  incontestable  for  demons  like  Apopi  and 
the  twenty- three  great  serpents  of  the  Pyramid 
formulae,  or  the  other  reptiles  named  in  the  rest 
of  the  sacred  literature ; it  can  be  demonstrated 
for  demons  like  the  cat  of  the  sacred  tree  ashdu  in 
the  famous  ch.  xvii.  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  and 
for  all  the  principal  demons  in  the  descriptions  of 
the  other  world.  Each  one  is  in  every  way  a true 
god  from  the  time  that  it  has  a name,  both  for  its 
life  and  for  its  aspect.  Power,  the  amount  of 
reverence  inspired,  and  the  importance  of  func- 
tions are  only  questions  of  degree,  insufficient  to 
separate,  in  this  religion,  a number  of  humble  gods 
from  demons.  Even  specialization  in  a unique 
or  momentary  action  is  not  a criterion.  Naprit, 
demon  of  harvests,  Ranninit,  Maskhonit,  the 
‘Seven  Hathors,’  and  many  others  of  this  type 
are  deities  rather  than  demons,  from  the  very  fact 
that  they  have  names ; and,  if  the  cult  they  re- 
ceive is  humbler  than  that  of  other  gods,  it  is 
identical  in  conception  and  form.  (Here  there  is  a 
noteworthy  difference  from  what  is  said  of  Semitic 
spirits  by  Lagrange,  Bel.  Paris,  1905,  p.  16.) 

We  may  now  class  the  innumerable  personalities  mentioned 
in  the  Egyptian  texts  not  among  the  demons  and  spirits,  but, 
more  rationally,  as  gods.  The  following  are  the  chief : the 
spirits  of  the  seasons,  months,  days,  hours,  decani  (see  Calen- 
dar [Egyp.]),  the  winds,  planets,  stars,  etc.  The  astrological 
nature  of  nearly  all  these  entities  will  be  noticed  by  all,  and 
confirms  what  we  have  seen  of  the  stellar  character  of  numbers 
of  these  groups  of  spirits  before  polytheism.  The  texts  show, 
further,  that  a number  of  those  si^irits,  escaping  the  secondary 
character  of  the  mass,  were  treated  exactly  as  true  gods  by  the 
Egj'ptians,  with  a tendency  to  be  assimilated  to  the  principal 
great  gods.  It  will  be  observed  also  that  the  demons  remainmg 
in  anonj'mous  groups  still  retain  some  worship  on  certain  occa- 
sions in  the  historic  epoch.  Under  the  Memphites,  lor  example, 
there  are  priests  of  the  ‘ spirits  ’ of  Heliopolis,  Buto,  and  Nekhen 
(=el-Kab). 

Tlie  fact  that  demons  become  gods  by  a process 
of  ‘emergence’  goes  a long  way  to  explain  why 
there  are  not  in  Egyptian  religion,  as  in  other  re- 
ligions, lists  and  hierarchies  of  demons  and  angels. 
Not  only  is  there  nothing  resembling  the  sort  of 
fixed  castes  of  angelologies  or  demonologies  of  other 
races,  but  there  are  not  even  chiefs  of  groups  or 
protagonists,  like,  e.g.,  the  Chaldsean  demon  of 
the  south-west  wind.  The  fact  is  that,  as  soon  as 
a primitive  group  attained  to  importance  in  the 
gradual  comprehension  of  the  world-forces,  it  de- 
tached a god  from  itself,  who  absorbed  his  group 
entirely  or  became  a chief ; so  that  the  demons, 
good  and  bad,  always  arise  directly  from  a god, 
and  naturally  share  his  character  and  attributes. 

6.  R61e  and  character. — Just  as  the  demons  have 
at  first  no  hierarchy,  so  they  have  no  general  char- 
acteristic rdle,  no  functions  of  general  cosmogony, 
directed  for  or  against  the  harmony  of  the  Kdcrgos. 
The  distribution  of  their  activities  into  functions 
that  are  always  very  limited  and  highly  specialized 
is  a strong  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  their  formation. 
Tlieir  power  does  not  go  the  length  of  raising  a 
scourge  like  a tempest  (see  above),  or,  like  the 
Indian  demons,  of  preventing  rain.  This  paucity 
of  attributes,  in  a cliaracter  otherwise  always  ma- 
terial, and  this  distribution  of  groups  of  spirits 
without  classification,  make  it  quite  comprehensible 
how  tlieir  final  role  and  their  good  or  bad  aspect 
depended,  in  the  ora  of  polytheistic  formations, 
upon  the  relative  character  of  the  gods  round  whom 
they  were  grouped,  since  such  a god  was  simply 
the  synthesis  of  the  activities  of  which  the  demons 
were  the  analysis.  'I'he  god  himself  was  at  first  of 
vague  significance  as  regards  his  general  role  in  the 


progress  of  the  world ; it  was  only  when  he  had 
acquired  a more  precise  energy  that  he  brought 
along  with  him  his  troop  of  demons — good  or  bad 
for  man.  It  would  thus  be  precarious  to  attempt 
much  precision  regarding  Egyptian  religions.  The 
necessarily  un-moral  character  of  the  spirits  does 
not  allow  of  any  classification  which  Avould  arrange 
them  by  ‘angelology’  and  ‘demonology’ — these 
terms  being  used  with  a moral  signification.  Even 
in  the  historic  period  their  original  character  re- 
mained ineffaceable  : the  demons  were,  first  of  all, 
the  inhabitants  of  a place  or  an  object,  the  guar- 
dians of  a locality,  of  a door,  a passage ; they  ended, 
more  or  less,  by  having  a god  as  sovereign  ; while 
they  modelled  themselves  on  his  nature  and  tend- 
encies. But  one  point  is  clear,  that  they  are 
subject  to  their  god,  and  consequently  favourable 
and  subject  to  his  relatives  and  friends,  and  hostile 
to  others.  They  are,  then,  good  spirits  for  the  living 
or  dead  man  who  is  assimilated  by  worship  or  magic 
to  the  congi'egation  of  their  master,  bad  spirits  to 
all  others ; and  the  whole  Book  of  the  Dead,  Avhich 
has  not  the  least  moral  character  (even  the  famous 
ch.  exxv.  of  Confession),  is  essentially  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a series  of  proofs  that  magic  alone  is 
capable  of  winning  over  the  demons  of  the  other 
world,  and  making  them  defenders  of  the  dead,  or 
at  least  submissive  sjiirits.  Nothing  shows  the 
persistence  of  these  conceptions  so  Avell  as  certain 
passages,  preserved  down  to  the  historic  period,  in 
which,  e.g.,  the  demon,  ‘the  serpent  Avho  devours 
souls,’  is  considered  dangerous  to  the  sun  itself, 
which  has  to  take  great  care  when  passing  over  its 
back  (Tomb  of  Seti  i.,  third  hour  of  hell ; theology 
has  invented  symbolic  explanations,  but  the  primi- 
tive fact  is  clear). 

7.  Final  organization. — The  organization  of  all 
these  incoherent  spirits,  united  by  chance  facts 
(and  by  nothing  but  facts)  around  multiple  gods  of 
early  polytheism,  was  the  result  of  great  labour. 
It  must  have  taken  local  theologians  a long  tale  of 
centuries ; nevertheless  it  always  presented  great 
gaps.  It  can  be  partly  reconstructed  by  the  help 
of  the  texts  of  the  Memphite  and  proto-Theban 
coffins.  The  unifying  of  provincial  eschatologies 
under  the  form  of  the  Theban  ‘Book  of  the  Dead’ 
or  of  the  various  ‘Books  of  the  Under  World’ 
(‘  Hours,’  ‘ Doors,’  etc.,  of  the  royal  hypogees,  etc.) 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  this  Avork  of 
harmonization,  which  adjusted  the  demons  more 
or  less  successfully  to  the  gradual  conception  of 
the  Kbagos. 

This  formation  of  armies  of  good  and  evil,  being  the  final 
characteristic  of  unified  Egyptian  religion,  is  too  important  to 
he  studied  in  connexion  with  demons  alone.  It  will  be  treated 
in  the  art.  Dualism  (Egyp.).  For  the  understanding  of  the 
present  article  we  may  note  here  only  the  following  facts  : the 
grouping  around  the  sun  and  his  companions  of  former  adjutant 
demons  of  the  Stars,  or  vassals  of  Thoth,  Horus,  Hathor,  etc. ; 
the  inverse  grouping,  around  the  Great  Serpent  Apopi  and  his 
officers,  of  the  chief  demons  opposed  to  the  sun.  Finally,  a 
god  of  order  and  light,  Osiris-Ra,  is  opposed,  with  all  his 
allies,  to  a Sit- Apopi,  the  prince  of  evil  and  darkness,  and  the 
enemy  of  order.  The  struggle  continues  without  truce  and 
with  its  fixed  dates  (see  Calendar  [Egyp.]),  untii,  in  the  last 
period,  Sit-Apopi  becomes  confused  in  Coptic  religion  with 
Satan.  This  dualism,  already  developed  in  the  Theban  era, 
throws  light  upon  the  representations  of  the  under  world  of 
this  period,  in  which  armies  of  demons,  under  command  of  Ea, 
tear,  stab,  decapitate,  slaughter,  and  burn  legions  of  the 
damned. 

The  damned  are  not  sinners  in  the  moral  sense, 
but  adversaries  of  Ra,  conquered  enemies.  This 
task  Avas  reserved  for  the  last  centuries — to  trans- 
form hostility  to  the  sun,  Ra,  into  hostility  to  the 
moral  laAv  of  Ra-Osiris ; but  the  task  Avas  accom- 
idished  (see  Dualism  [Egyp.]).  Even  the  forty- 
two  judges  of  the  Negative  Confession  are  only 
silent  demons  Avith  no  moral  r61e,  and  quite 
artificial ; and  Shait,  the  demon  Avho  devours  the 
souls  rejected  by  Osiris,  is  only  an  entity  with  no 
moral  character. 
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The  absence  of  a part  in  the  good  or  evil  of  tlie 
moral  ■world  appears  still  more  clearly  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  r61e  of  demons  in  connexion  -with 
the  living.  There  is  no  single  Egyptian  text  in 
which  they  have  any  part  in  the  sins  of  men,  or  in 
suggesting  evil  thoughts,  or  even,  as  in  Assyria, 
in  sowing  seeds  of  envy,  misunderstanding,  and 
family  quarrels.  They  are  restricted  exclusively 
to  physiological  evil. 

Petrie^s  remarkable  book,  Personal  Religion  in  Egypt  before 
Christianity  (London,  1910),  shows,  however,  a class  of  demons 
in  the  hermetic  literature  who  play  a perverse  part  (see  pp.  42, 
49,  64,  S6,  115,  166).  But,  in  spite  of  the  author’s  efforts  to 
assign  the  first  compositions  to  a very  ancient  period,  the 
earliest  date  he  can  reach  (6th  cent.)  merely  succeeds  in 
showing  the  coincidence  of  these  new  ideas  with  the  Persian 
dominion ; this  emphasizes  the  resemblance  between  these  non- 
Egj-ptian  characters  and  the  teaching  of  the  Persian  religion. 
We'  may  add  that  at  no  time  in  Egyptian  religion  is  the  army  of 
demons  ever  seen  increasing  its  ranks  by  the  soul  of  a single 
sinner. 

8.  Popular  demonography. — The  phase  of  demons 
which  has  attracted  the  keenest  attention  of 
Egyptologists  is  their  rdle  in  popular  life  and 
literature  and  in  current  magic.  The  causes  of 
this  are  the  abundance  of  information  furnished 
by  papyrology,  the  picturesqueness  and  precision 
which  such  documents  give  to  the  knowledge  of 
Egyptian  life,  and  the  data  they  supply  for  the 
study  of  magic.  From  a comparative  point  of 
view,  however,  such  a study  does  not  exhibit 
many  of  the  characteristic  traits.  An  account — 
even  highly  condensed — of  the  activity  of  demons 
in  Egyptian  life  or  superstition  would  require 
considerable  space  (see  Charms  and  Amulets 
[Eg-yp.],  Magic  [Egyp.]).  As  everywhere,  here 
the  demons  are  at  the  command  of  the  magician, 
to  bring  about  dreams  and  illnesses,  human  or 
animal ; or  else  they  themselves  cause  these  pheno- 
mena, just  as  they  cause  madness  and  epilepsy 
(see  Disease  and  Medicine  [Egyp.]). 

The  horoscopic  or  simply  superstitious  influence 
of  days,  the  force  of  the  voice,  the  sensitiveness  of 
demons  to  song,  to  the  carmen,  the  chant,  are  facts 
that  apply  to  all  popular  religions.  The  purely 
Egyptian  traits  are  not  many : the  demons  have 
sex  (see  Hierarchic  Papyrus) ; there  are  none  of 
the  sexless  demons  of  Assyria.  The  popular 
literature  (see  the  Story  of  Satni-Khamois)  seems 
to  indicate  the  possibility  of  belief  in  incubi  or 
succubce,  hut  the  passages,  which  are  very  numerous, 
require  to  be  discussed  carefully.  The  threatening 
aspect  of  demons  in  connexion  with  infants  (see 
Children  [Egyp.];  also  Berlin  Papyrus,  3027)  is 
also  the  same  as  appears  elsewhere.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  remember  the  restrictions  made 
above — the  abundance  of  demons  in  the  magic  and 
literary  papyri  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a faithful 
picture  of  the  actual  life  of  the  Egyptians.  It 
will  be  noticed,  further,  that  the  Egyptians  never 
mention  demons  who  are  wantonly  cruel,  or  thirst- 
ing for  blood,  death,  and  carnage,  as  in  Chaldaeo- 
Assyria,  or  demons  who  dare  to  attack  the  gods 
(the  combats  between  E,a  and  the  demons  of  Apopi 
are  antagonism,  which  is  a different  thing).  The 
purely  animistic  character  of  these  demons,  strug- 
gling to  live  on  their  own  account,  hut  never  doing 
evil  for  evil’s  sake,  is  worth  noting.  Finally,  the 
sum  of  all  the  innumerable  details  supplied  from 
Egyptian  evidences  shows  ns  a state  of  affairs  (1) 
differing  only  by  attenuation  from  that  of  the 
ancient  civilizations  of  the  classic  East  or  tlie 
societies  of  the  savages  of  modern  Africa,  and  (2) 
somewhat  similar  to  the  classical  Mediterranean 
civilizations  of  the  Europe  of  the  Middle  Ages  or 
of  the  Renaissance. 

As  in  all  religions  during  decline,  'we  observe  at 
later  epochs  the  growth  of  demoniacal  beliefs  in 
connexion  with  black  magic,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  official  cults.  The  combination  of  Egyptian 


with  other  Asiatic  or  Mediterranean  demonologies 
sliows  itself  in  the  demotic  papyri,  and  particularly 
in  the  tabellac  devotionis  (see  Si  AGIO  [Egyp.]  and, 
provisionally.  Budge,  Egyptian  Magic,  or  Erman, 
Die  agypt.  Bel.,  ch.  vii.). 

9-  Ghosts. — The  complexity  of  the  Egyptian 
notion  of  jiersonality  is  an  initial  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  classifying  the  phenomena  relating  to 
ghosts.  The  eight  or  nine  elements  which,  in  the 
historic  period,  constitute  a person  (see  Body 
[Egyp.])  have  each  their  fate,  form,  and  habitation 
in  the  second  existence.  The  only  one  of  these 
that  concerns  our  present  purpose  is  the  khu. 

The  etymology  o{  the  word  khu  is  still  very  doubtful,  and  we 
cannot  deduce  any  indication  whatever  of  the  primitive  role 
tro2n  the  radical  meaning  of  the  word.  The  sense  of  ‘ luminous,’ 
‘brilliant,’  has  suggested  to  several  authorities  the  explanation 
based  on  the  phosphorescence  of  putrefying  flesh,  or  on  the 
will-o’-the-wisps  playing  in  certain  parts  of  Egypt  on  the  skirts 
of  the  desert,  supposed  to  be  the  favourite  haunts  of  ghosts.  A 
loftier  interpretation  has  been  proposed,  taking  the  word  khu 
as  a brilliant  spark,  a part  of  the  solar  substance.  But  this 
seems  to  involve  the  theological  speculations  which  played 
upon  the  amphibological  meaning  of  the  word  when  solar 
theories  held  the  first  rank  in  eschatological  doctrine.  The 
signification  'honoris  or  timoris  causa,’ Vibicii  would  attach  a 
complimentary  meaning  of  ‘ resplendent  ’ or  ‘ glorious  ’ to  the 
epithet  khu  given  to  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  seems  more  pro- 
bable, but  has  never  yet  been  definitely  proposed  by  the 
Egyptological  School.  The  present  writer  would  suggest, 
finally,  a connexion  between  this  name  of  ‘luminous,’  which 
is  the  intrinsic  meaning  of  khu,  and  the  special  soul  ‘which 
shines  in  the  eyes,’  and  to  which  a great  many  peoples  accord 
a particular  personality.  The  observation  of  the  difference 
between  the  lustre  of  the  living  eye  and  the  dullness  of  the 
dead  eye  suggested,  in  Egypt  as  among  those  peoples,  the  idea 
of  a special  ‘ soul-force  ’ having  magic  virtues  of  its  own  (which 
would  justify,  besides,  all  the  magic  relating  to  the  power  of 
the  look),  and  continuing  to  live  after  death  with  the  various 
attributes  which  we  accord  to  ghosts.  There  is,  however,  no 
formal  proof  by  texts  of  this  explanation. 

The  khu  is  generally  a wretched  being.  It  has 
never  been  credited  with  a lofty  rhle.  It  is  a 
priori  a wandering,  unhappy,  hungry  being,  a sort 
of  outcast  from  the  great  crowd  of  the  dead  and 
other  ‘spirits’ — such  as  a dead  man,  e.g.,  whose 
grave  has  been  destroyed,  and  whose  soul,  double, 
etc.,  have  perished  by  privation  or  by  the  attacks 
of  monsters.  Accordingly,  we  never  find  the  khu 
of  a king  or  a nobleman  ajfpearing  in  the  texts  in 
the  rOle  of  ‘ ghost,’  as  this  role  is  always  a humble 
and  maleficent  one.  The  attributes  of  the  Egyptian 
ghost,  then,  reduce  themselves  linally  to  those  of 
harmful  demons,  and  agree  very  largely  with  what 
is  believed  on  the  subject  in  all  religions.  Ghosts 
afflict  people  with  ‘demonic  possession’  in  all  its 
varieties;  they  torment  in  dreams  (y.v.) ; they  lind 
their  way  into  the  interior  of  the  body  of  living 
people,  and  cause  innumerable  ills  (see  Disease 
AND  Medicine  [Egyp.]) ; they  appear  suddenly  to 
terrify  the  living,  especially  at  certain  hours  of 
the  night,  and  preferably  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
cemeteries,  or  in  places  reputed  to  be  their  favourite 
haunts  (cf.  Maspero,  Contes  populaires,  passim) ; 
they  attempt  to  violate  any  woman  they  can  take 
by  surprise  in  a lonely  place  (e.g.  one  of  the  chapters 
of  the  Book  of  the  Two  "Ways,  in  which  a magic 
power  is  accorded  the  khu  ‘ of  taking  by  force  any 
■woman  he  wants’) ; or,  in  order  to  devour  living 
substance,  they  throw  themselves  into  the  body  of 
beasts,  excite  them  to  frenzy,  and  cause  them  to 
die ; the  khuu  of  women  dying  in  child-birth  aim 
especially  at  causing  infants  to  die  (cf.  the  curious 
formulie  of  the  papyrus  Zauherspriiche  fiir  Mutter 
und  Kind,  published  by  Erman,  1901  ; see  also 
Erman,  Eeligion,  p.  158,  etc.,  for  other  good 
examples  of  the  part  played  by  gho.sts  ; this  belief 
is  analogous  to  numerous  beliefs  throughout  all 
Africa).  The  khuu  of  suicides,  executed  criminals, 
unburied  dead,  and  shipwrecked  sailors  are  partic- 
ularly tormented  and  miserable.  It  was  to  them 
that  the  magician  of  the  later  centuries  applied  by 
preference — conjuring,  invoking,  and  putting  them 
at  his  service  for  his  thousand  and  one  evil  purposes  : 
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tormenting  in  sleep,  causing  death  by  enchantment 
or  by  fever,  assisting  lovers  to  exact  vengeance,  or 
helping  those  who  wished  to  attract  or  recall  an 
unfaithful  mistress  (cf.  the  series  of  tabellaa  de- 
votionis,  the  dominating  Egyptian  element  in  which 
is  nevertheless  tinged  with  magic  of  Asiatic  or 
North  African  origin).  The  baleful  activity  of  all 
these  ghosts  is  naturally  specially  excited  at  certain 
unfavourable  times  in  the  calendar  (see  Calendar 
[Egyp.]),  and  they  come  in  their  hordes  at  these 
times  to  join  the  troops  of  evil  ‘spirits’  struggling 
against  order  (see  Dualism  [Egyp.]),  just  like  a 
hand  of  plunderers  accompanying  the  real  com- 
batants. Very  seldom  do  we  find  mention  of  a 
khu  playing  the  simple  inoffensive  part  of  a ghost 
(Budge  cites  one  example,  in  Egyp.  Magic,  Bond. 
1899,  p.  219,  of  a khu  which  points  out  to  a mortal 
a suitable  place  for  building  a tomb),  this  form  of 
activity  being  reserved  especially  for  the  ‘ doubles  ’ 
and  the  ‘souls’  (see  State  OF  the  Dead  [Egyp.]). 

10.  Conclusions. — The  original  complete  con- 
fusion of  troops  of  demons  (or  spirits)  with  the 
earliest  gods  has  been  affirmed  repeatedly  in  this 
article.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  said  that 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  were  confused  with  the 
demons  as  to  habitat,  needs,  functions,  character, 
and  powers.  This  double  assertion  would  require 
a more  detailed  demonstration  than  is  here  possible. 
Presented  thus  in  a condensed  form,  it  seems  to 
lead,  by  syllogism,  to  an  equating  of  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  with  the  first  gods,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  no  theory  of  Egyptian 
religion  could  be  more  contrary  to  truth  or  more 
capable  of  vitiating  all  knowledge  of  that  religion. 
Never  at  any  time  or  under  any  form  did  the 
Egyptian  dead  become  gods.  The  case  of  the  sons 
or  heirs  of  gods  (chiefs  and  kings)  belongs  to  an 
entirely  different  category,  and  the  confusion  of 
the  dead  with  Osiris,  or  some  other  of  the  gods  of 
the  dead,  by  magic  or  by  religious  process  is  either 
an  euonymous  assimilation  or  an  absorption  of  the 
dead  man’s  personality  by  an  already  existing  god. 
It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  to  insist  on 
the  fact  that  the  demons  and  spirits,  the  original 
forms  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  spirits  of  the  dead  in  their  essential 
nature,  hut  merely  resemble  them  in  the  aspects 
of  their  activity  (see  State  of  the  Dead  [Egyp.]). 
Between  the  nature  of  ‘ spirits  ’ and  ‘ demons  ’ — all 
those  myriads  of  beings,  this  ‘ dust  of  gods  ’ from 
which  tlie  gods  sprang — and  the  nature  of  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  there  is  an  impassable  limit  set 
which  Lang  has  called  ‘the  abyss  of  death.’  The 
spirits,  or  Ichuu,  of  the  Egyptian  dead  come  from 
beings  who  did  not  exist  before  their  birth  on 
earth,  who  have  known  physical  death,  and  are 
liable  to  suffer  the  ‘second  death,’  or  final  de- 
struction. None  of  these  three  characteristics  can 
be  applied  to  the  demons  or  genii  any  more  than 
to  the  first  of  the  actual  gods,  who  became  de- 
tached from  their  various  innumerable  troops  of 
spirits.  Later  theologies  credited  the  gods  of  the 
historic  period  with  having  been  born,  and  even 
attributed  to  Osiris  or  his  mythological  ‘ doublets  ’ 
a physical  death.  They  never  touched  on  the 
third  characteristic.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
Egypt  never  knew  of  an  ordinary  mortal  who 
became  a god,  or  for  whom  there  was  such  a possi- 
bility even  under  the  humble  form  of  a demon. 

Literature. — The  provisional  state  of  the  sources  and 
evidence  regardinfj  demonology  has  been  noted  in  the  course 
of  the  article.  The  whole  theory  of  spirits  has  never  been 
gathered  together  in  one  work  ; views  on  the  spirits,  however, 
are  scattered  through  all  the  works  that  discuss  Egyptian 
religion.  We  may  only  mention,  among  those  in  which  the 
information  is  more  specially  grouped,  the  following ; E. 
Am^lineau,  Prolegomtnes,  Paris,  1908  (where  an  exactly  <m- 
posite  euhemeristic  theory  is  supported  at  length) ; E.  A.  W. 
Budge,  Egyptian  l/af/tr,  London,  1901,  Gods  of  the  Egyptians, 
do.  1901,  Liturgy  of  Eunerary  Offerings,  do.  1909,  Opening  of 


the  Mouth,  do.  1909,  and  Book  of  the  Dead,  do.  1909;  A. 
Erman,  Die  dgypt.  Relig.,  Berlin,  1905  ; G.  Maspero,  Etudes 
de  mythol.  et  d’arehiol,  vol.  ii.,  Paris,  1893,  and  Contes  popu- 
laire^,  do.  1908 ; W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  Religion  and  Conscience 
in  Ancient  Egypt,  London,  1898.  A certain  number  of  details 
are  given  in  the  manuals  of  Egyp.  religion  of  Ermoni  (Paris, 
1910),  Petrie  (London,  1906),  Virey  (Paris,  1910),  and  A. 
Wiedemann  (Miinster,  1890).  The  documentation  proper 
naturally  fills  the  whole  series  of  Egyptological  monumental 
bibliogri^hy.  See  especially,  besides  the  works  already  men- 
tioned, E.  Lef^bure,  Eypogies  royaux  de  Tkfbes,  Paris,  1883; 
and  P.  Lacau,  Sareophages  antirieurs  au  Nouvel  Empire, 
Indexes,  Cairo,  1903-1906.  GEOEGE  FOUCART. 

DEMONS  AND  SPIRITS  (Greek).— Students 
of  Greek  literature  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by 
the  complex  system  of  the  Olympian  theocracy, 
and  by  the  richness  of  legendary  fable  whicli  en- 
velops it.  In  variety  of  detail  and  precision  of 
outline  it  seems  to  be  separated  by  long  periods  of 
development  from  the  vague  beliefs  and  rude  cere- 
monies which  characterize  the  religions  of  primi- 
tive man.  But,  while  it  is  certain  that  the  Greek 
gods,  as  they  appear  in  literature,  are  the  product 
of  a long  course  of  evolution,  beliefs  in  the  exist- 
ence of  various  supernatural  beings,  which  belong 
to  an  earlier  stratum  of  religious  thought,  and  can 
be  paralleled  from  the  records  now  available  of 
savage  superstitions,  continued  to  maintain  them- 
selves during  historical  times.  Of  these  inter- 
mediate beings  the  most  important  are  those 
known  as  demons. 

I.  In  early  times. — In  early  religion  the  most 
powerful  forces  are  those  which  are  comprehen- 
sively attributed  to  Animism.  To  these  belong 
the  notions  that  all  natural  objects  are  informed 
with  a living  principle  akin  to  the  human  soul, 
and  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  continue  to  visit 
the  haunts  with  which  they  were  familiar  in  life. 
To  the  operation  of  these  spiritual  powers  are 
ascribed  such  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life  as  cannot 
be  explained  by  visible  agencies.  Similarly,  it  is 
inferred  that  the  soul  of  a living  man  may  be  tem- 
porarily detached  from  its  normal  habitation  in 
the  body,  as  in  sleep  or  trance ; and  that  the 
bodies  of  the  living  may  be  possessed  by  alien 
spirits,  as  in  epilepsy,  lunacy,  or  hysteria.  There 
is  plenty  of  evidence  that  beliefs  of  this  kind 
flourished  in  ancient  Greece  as  vigorously  as  they 
have  survived  in  medimval  and  modern  times ; and 
the  general  name  of  ‘ demons,’  which  the  Greeks 
gave  to  certain  of  these  invisible  but  potent  spirits, 
has  been  adopted  by  modern  writers,  who  employ 
the  term  ‘ demonology  ’ to  describe  the  science 
relating  to  supernatural  beings  with  a nature 
intermediate  between  that  of  gods  and  men. 

But,  in  the  exposition  of  these  beliefs,  we  are 
met  with  difficulties  arising  from  the  nature  of  the 
evidence.  We  cannot  reach  the  crude  fancies  of 
the  vulgar  in  their  original  form,  hut  are  obliged 
to  view  them  through  the  transfiguring  medium  of 
literature.  The  rationalizing  genius  of  the  race 
stands  in  our  way.  The  notices  relating  to  demons 
are  drawn,  for  the  most  part,  either  from  the  writ- 
ings of  philosophers,  who  endeavoured  to  harmonize 
current  superstitions  with  their  own  interpretation 
of  the  universe  ; or  from  poetry,  where  the  creative 
imagination  insensibly  tones  the  simple  outlines  of 
the  popular  conception. 

The  earliest  text  requiring  notice  is  the  passage 
of  Hesiod  (Op.  122 ffi,  251  tt'.)  in  which  he  identifies 
the  demons  with  the  souls  of  those  who  lived  in  the 
Golden  Age.  They  are  described  as  continuing 
in  the  upper  world,  kindly  guardians  of  men,  dis- 
tributors of  prosperity  and  wealth,  but  wrapped 
in  darkness  so  as  to  be  invisible  while  they  wander 
over  every  region  of  the  earth.  Here  we  meet  the 
statement  that  the  demons  are  the  souls  of  the 
dead,  overlaid  with  the  legend  of  the  Four  Ages 
and  the  deterioration  of  mankind.  For  the  popular 
belief  on  which  it  rests  we  must  refer  to  passages 
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where  the  Greek  8al/j,ov€s  is  employed,  like  the 
Latin  manes,  to  denote  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
(Lucian,  de  Luctu,  24 ; for  the  evidence  of  inscrip- 
tions, where  deoh  SaliJ.oaii>  = dis  Tnanibus,  see  Roscher, 
i.  929  ; Frazer,  Pawsaw.,  1900,  iv.  24).  The  literary 
evidence  is  hardly  less  conclusive,  when  we  find 
Darius  and  Alcestis  described  as  demons  in  refer- 
ence to  their  condition  after  death  (yEsch.  Pers. 
623 ; Eur.  Ale.  1003),  and  when  the  Muse  prophe- 
sies that  Rhesus,  though  dead,  shall  rest  hidden  in 
a Thracian  cave  as  a man-demon  (dvOpu-irodaifiuv, 
Eur.  Bhes.  971).  See,  further,  Usener,  Goiter- 
namen,  p.  248  ff.  ; a somewhat  different  view  is 
taken  by  Rohde,  Psyche*,  i.  95,  153.  As  the 
shades  of  ancestors,  so  long  as  they  are  treated 
wth  due  respect,  are  expected  to  show  favour,  a 
reference  to  the  ‘ good  demon  ’ sometimes  implies 
nothing  more  than  this  (Waser,  in  Pauly- Wissowa, 
iv.  2012).  But  the  good  demon  also  appears  in 
circumstances  which  cannot  be  associated  with 
ancestor-worship.  In  Bceotia  a sacrifice  to  the 
good  demon  was  made  the  occasion  for  first  tasting 
the  new  must  (Plut.  Qu.  Conv.  iii.  7.  1,  p.  655  E) ; 
and  at  Athens  it  was  the  custom  after  dinner  to 
pour  out  a small  libation  of  unmixed  wine  in  his 
honour  (Aristoph.  Eq.  85,  etc.).  At  other  times 
he  is  the  personification  of  good  fortune,  as  the 
protecting  spirit  of  a community,  a family,  or  an 
individuEd ; in  this  sense,  Nero  arrogated  to  him- 
self the  title  of  ‘good  demon  of  the  world’  (GIG 
iii.  4699).  See  Rohde,  i.  254  f. 

With  the  various  manifestations  of  the  good 
demon  we  may  contrast  cases  where  the  influence 
of  the  spirit  was  pernicious.  An  evil  spirit  was 
often  conceived  as  a ghost. 

A good  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  story  of  Euthymus  the 
boxer,  who  fought  with  a ‘ hero  ’ enshrined  at  Temesa  in  S.  Italy. 
This  was  the  ghost  of  one  of  Odysseus’  crew,  Polites  or  Alybas, 
who  had  been  stoned  to  death  by  the  people  of  Temesa  for 
ravishing  a girl.  Every  year  the  ghost  required  the  dedication 
to  him  of  the  fairest  maiden  in  Temesa  as  his  wife,  which  was 
yielded  by  the  townsfolk  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  his 
wrath.  The  practice  was  of  immemorial  antiquity  at  the  time 
when  Euthymus  chanced  to  come  to  Temesa,  and,  having 
entered  the  temple,  saw  the  maiden,  and  fell  in  love  with  her. 
So  Euthymus  put  on  his  armour,  and,  when  the  ghost  appeared, 
withstood  his  assault  and  vanquished  him  ; and  the  hero,  driven 
from  the  land,  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  was  never  seen  again. 
Pausanias,  who  tells  the  story  (vi.  6.  7-11),  as  well  as  other 
authorities  (Strabo,  p.  255  j Suid.  s.v.  Ev0U|aos),  had  seen  a picture 
illustrating  the  event  which  he  records,  and,  in  the  course  of 
describing  it,  he  quaintly  remarks : ‘ The  ghost  was  of  a horrid 
black  colour,  and  his  whole  appearance  was  most  dreadful,  and 
he  wore  a wolfskin.’  The  ghost-idea  is  less  prominent  in  the 
story  of  the  demon  of  Anagyrus,  one  of  the  Athenian  demes, 
who  destroyed  the  family  of  a neighbouring  peasant  for  a 
trespass  committed  on  his  sanctuary  (Suid.  s.v.  ’Avayvpatrios 
Saifiioi'). 

Hesiod  (Op.  159,  172)  distinguished  between 
‘ heroes and  ‘demons,’  and  later  philosophical 
speculation  treated  demons  as  belonging  to  a 
higher  grade  of  dignity  (Plut.  de  Def.  Or.  10,  p. 
415  B).  But  in  stories  like  the  above  the  two 
terms  are  used  without  distinction  ; and  heroes 
as  ghostly  beings  were  considered  so  dangerous 
that  persons  passing  by  their  shrines  were  warned 
to  keep  silence,  lest  they  should  suffer  injury 
(Hesych.  s.v.  Kpeirrovas).  The  belief  that  a hero 
is  incapable  of  conferring  blessings,  and  is  only 
powerful  to  work  ill,  is  enforced  by  Babrius, 
Fah.  63. 

Other  evil  demons  are  represented  as  specially 
attached  to  an  individual.  Thus,  the  dread  and 
strange  vision  of  monstrous  and  fearful  shape 
which  appeared  to  M.  Brutus  in  his  last  campaign 
announced  itself  to  him  as  his  evil  demon  (Pint. 
Brut.  36).  Or  an  avenging  demon  may  be  the 
instrument  appointed  to  punish  the  crimes  of  a 
particular  family,  as  when,  in  the  Agamemnon  of 
jEschylus  (1477),  after  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
Clytemnestra  boasts  that  slie  herself  is  the  incar- 
nate demon  of  the  Pelopids,  ‘so  gross  with  o’er- 
grown  llesh.’  In  such  capacity  the  evil  demon 


often  bore  the  special  title  of  ‘ Alastor  ’ ; and  in 
the  Per  see  (357)  the  slave  Sicinnus,  who  entrapped 
Xerxes  into  a fatal  manoeuvre,  so  that  he  lost  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  is  described  by  the  Persian  mes- 
senger to  Atossa  as  having  been  inspired  by  an 
alastor.  Sophocles,  in  referring  to  an  action  im- 
possible for  any  one  but  a madman,  does  not 
hesitate  to  say:  ‘Who  would  choose  this,  unless 
maddened  by  avenging  fiendsV  (o<xtis  gg  ’dXocr- 
rbpwv  votrdi  [Track.  1235]).  It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  instances  where  demonic  agencies  are 
made  responsible  for  good  or  evil  fortune ; and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  prevalence  of  such 
opinions  opened  the  door  to  chicanery  and  im- 
jjosture.  Among  the  crowds  of  oracle-mongers, 
diviners,  and  interpreters  of  dreams,  who  swarmed 
at  Athens  during  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  cent. 
B.C.,  were  some  who  professed  to  foretell  the  future 
by  the  agency  of  familiar  spirits  obedient  to  their 
summons.  A notorious  instance  was  Eurycles  the 
ventriloquist  (tyyao'Tpip.vbos,  ffTepvdpavTis),  who,  by 
giving  utterance  to  his  oracles  in  a feigned  voice, 
persuaded  his  hearers  that  they  were  the  pro- 
nouncements of  a demon  lodged  within  his  own 
breast  (Aristoph.  Vesp.  1019 ; Plat.  Soph.  252  C 
and  the  scholl. ).  This  proceeding  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  methods  of  savage  magicians,  as 
reported  by  E.  B.  Tylor  in  his  article  on  ‘ Demon- 
ology’ (EBr^  vii.  63). 

The  notion  of  a guardian  spirit,  which  watches 
over  a man  from  his  birth,  directs  liis  actions,  and 
may  be  either  friendly  or  hostile,  was  widely  enter- 
tained among  the  Greeks.  It  is  best  expressed  in 
the  famous  fragment  of  Menander  (550  K.) : ‘ By 
every  man  at  birth  a good  demon  takes  his  stand, 
to  initiate  him  in  the  mysteries  of  life.’  This  is 
not  a literary  fancy,  but  a popular  opinion  : ‘ There 
are  many  who  have  a craven  soul,  but  a good 
demon,’  says  Theognis  (161).  Or  v.  e may  appeal 
to  Pindar,  a witness  of  a very  different  type  (Pyth. 
V.  122) : ‘ The  mighty  purpose  of  Zeus  directs  the 
demon  of  those  whom  he  loves  ’ (see  W.  Headlam, 
in  JPh  XXX.  [1906]  304 ; Rohde,  ii.  316  ; Usener, 
296).  But,  in  regard  to  the  force  of  particular 
passages,  there  is  room  for  disagreement.  The 
word  8alp.(jiu  is  used  in  such  a way  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  seize  its  exact  significance  in  a parti- 
cular context.  Thus,  besides  bearing  the  special 
meaning  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  it  maj' 
be  employed  either  (1)  as  a synonym  of  debs,  dis- 
tinguishable, if  at  all,  as  expressing  the  Divine 
power  manifested  in  action  rather  than  the  Divine 
personality  as  an  object  of  worship ; or  (2)  in  tlie 
abstract  sense  of  destiny.  Yet,  although  we  may 
sometimes  hesitate  (as,  e.g.,  in  Eur.  Ion,  1374, 
Supp.  592)  between  the  abstract  and  the  concrete 
meaning,  with  a view  to  the  selection  of  an  English 
equivalent,  it  is  unlikely  that  to  a Greek  the  word 
ever  became  so  colourless  as  the  tr.  ‘ fate  ’ or  ‘ des- 
tiny ’ suggests.  That  this  was  the  original  sense, 
as  has  been  suggested  in  recent  times  (Gruppe,  Gr. 
Mythol.  991,  n.  4 ; see,  however,  Usener,  292),  is 
hardly  credible. 

We  have  seen  that  the  belief  in  the  separate 
existence  of  the  soul  after  death  leads  to  the 
assumptions  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  power- 
ful over  the  living,  and  that  other  potencies  of  a 
similar  character,  spirit-like  but  not  souls,  exist 
independently  and  visit  the  earth.  A further  step 
is  taken  when  these  demons  are  regarded  as  capable 
of  entering  into  and  possessing  human  bodies  (Gom- 
perz,  Greelc  Thinkers  [Eng.  tr.  1901],  ch.  i.  §§  5,  6). 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  various  instances  in 
which  the  human  representative  is  permanently  or 
temporarily  identified  with  the  Divine  being  whose 
power  he  assumes.  Hermes  became  incarnate  in  the 
ministrants  at  the  oracle  of  Trophonius  at  Lebadea 
(Pausan.  ix.  39.  7),  Bacchus  in  the  my.stce  (schol. 
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on  Aristoph.  Eq.  408).  Similar  is  the  inspiration 
drawn  from  the  chewing  or  eating  of  magic  sub- 
stances, such  as  the  laurel  leaves  sacred  to  Apollo 
(Soph.  frag.  811,  etc.),  or  the  honey  which  inspired 
the  Thrias  on  Parnassus  (Horn.  h.  Herm.  560). 
These  are  special  applications  of  the  general  belief 
in  demonic  possession,  which  is  implicit  in  the  use 
of  the  adjectives  ev8aifitoy,  KaKodalfibii/,  etc.,  and  is 
expressed  by  that  of  the  verbs  KaKoSai/j,ovav,  Baifiovl- 
^eadai  (Soph.  frag.  173),  and  dainovap  (Eur.  Phcen. 
888,  with  the  present  writer’s  note).  The  demon 
which  took  possession  of  a man’s  body  was  some- 
times conceived  as  a fiery  spirit,  which  raised  the 
blood  to  a condition  of  fever.  Hence  the  fiery 
emblems  of  love  (Gruppe,  849,  n.  7),  which  per- 
meates the  frames  of  its  victims  with  a feverish 
ecstasy.  Hippocrates  found  it  necessary  to  combat 
the  superstition  that  epilepsy  is  due  to  some  god — 
Poseidon,  Apollo,  Ares,  or  Hecate — having  taken 
possession  of  the  sick  man  [Morb.  sacr.  692  K). 
Phmdra’s  wasting  sickness  is  attributed  by  the 
chorus  in  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides  to  posses- 
sion by  Pan,  Hecate,  the  Corybantes,  Cybele,  or 
Dictynna  (141-147);  and  the  sudden  illness  of 
Glauce,  described  in  the  Medea,  was  thought  by 
those  present  to  have  been  caused  by  the  anger  of 
Pan  (1172).  See  also  Usener,  294. 

2.  In  the  classical  age. — The  Olympian  religion, 
if  we  may  call  by  this  name  the  impression  which 
we  receive  from  Greek  literature  about  the  ordi- 
nary beliefs  of  the  classical  age,  is  a composite 
structure,  largely  built  up  by  the  transference 
from  past  generations  of  elements  on  which  time 
has  worked  an  essential  change.  The  demons 
passed  into  gods ; the  shadowy  gods  became  defi- 
nitely conceived  personalities.  A good  illustration 
of  this  process  may  be  taken  from  the  development 
which  can  be  traced  in  the  notions  entertained  of 
the  Nymphs  (Gomperz,  i.  26).  The  Oreads,  Dryads, 
and  Naiads  owe  their  origin  to  the  fetishism  which 
believes  that  every  natural  object  is  endowed  with 
a living  spirit.  In  course  of  time  the  spirit  is 
separated  from  its  environment : the  Dryad,  for 
example,  inhabits  the  oak,  but  the  oak  itself  is 
no  longer  animate.  But  the  indwelling  spirit  has 
not  yet  become  immortal ; the  Dryad  cannot  out- 
live the  oak  (Horn.  h.  Aphrod.  257 ; Apoll.  Rhod. 
ii.  481).  A later  stage  has  been  reached  when 
Homer  describes  how  the  Rivers  and  Nymphs  were 
summoned  by  Zeus  to  join  the  conclave  of  the  im- 
mortals (II.  XX.  7 fl'. ).  We  need  not  pause  to  illus- 
trate the  process  by  which  a tribal  deity  has  been 
elevated  to  national  dignity,  or  a god  with  limited 
powers  has  merged  his  identity  in  the  attributes  of 
an  Olympian.  Other  demons  have  taken  subaltern 
rank  in  the  celestial  hierarchy,  as  when  the  Cory- 
bantes are  classed  as  the  attendants  (irp&irdKoL)  of 
Rhea  (Strabo,  472),  and  the  Satyri  attach  them- 
selves to  Dionysus.  Eurynomus,  a grisly  demon 
who  ate  the  flesh  of  corpses,  was  painted  by  Poly- 
gnotus  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  world  ; 
he  was  blue-black  in  colour  like  a carrion-fly,  his 
teeth  were  bared,  and  he  was  sitting  on  the  skin 
of  a vulture  (Pausan.  x.  28.  7).  Dionysus  was 
sometimes  attended  'hyAlcratos,  the  potent  spirit 
of  the  unmixed  wine  (Pausan.  i.  2.  5) ; and  Aphro- 
dite by  Tychon,  perhaps  the  spirit  of  good  luck,  not 
unlike  our  Puck  or  Robin  Goodfellow  (Gruppe,  853, 
n.  2).  Even  the  hell-hounds  of  Hecate  are  recog- 
nized as  evil  demons  (Euseb.  Proep.  Evang.  iv.  23. 
7,  8). 

It  has  recently  been  contended  (Farnell,  CGS  v.  [1909]  444) 
that  the  personification  of  abstract  ideas  as  Divine  beings  claim- 
ing our  veneration  and  worship  is  to  be  explained  as  due  to  the 
demonic  power  which  was  attributed  by  a primitive  habit  of 
mind  to  any  outbreak  of  excessive  emotion.  Typical  cases  are 
quoted  from  the  ceremonial  observances  paid  in  various  parts  of 
Greece  to  Shame,  Pity,  Laughter,  Fear  (Pausan.  i.  17.  1 ; Plut. 
Cli'i/men.  9).  If  the  suggestion  is  correct,  it  throws  a remark- 
able light  upon  the  development  of  Greek  psychology.  It  is  ' 


easier  to  recognize  primitive  ideas  in  the  deification  of  Madness 
(Pausan.  viii.  34.  1)  and  Hunger  (Plut.  Qu.  Conv.  vi.  8.  1,  p. 
094  A).  The  Maniae  are  supposed  by  Pausanias  to  be  the  Erinyes 
under  another  title,  as  producing  frenzy  in  their  victims.  But 
Hunger  is  hardly  to  be  explained  as  the  concrete  embodiment 
given  to  the  sufferings  of  starvation.  Rather  we  should  infer 
that  the  failure  of  the  crops  through  drought,  and  the  wasting 
of  the  flocks  and  herds  through  disease,  were  taken  as  irre- 
fragable testimony  to  the  operation  of  a malignant  and  super- 
natural power.  In  order  to  avert  such  a calamity,  an  annual 
expulsion  of  a disease-laden  scapegoat  in  the  character  of  a 
slave,  who  was  beaten  with  rods  of  willow  to  the  words  of  the 
refrain,  ‘ Out  of  doors  with  famine,  and  in-doors  with  plenty 
and  health  I ’ took  place  at  the  town  of  Chaeronea  in  Boeotia. 
Plutarch,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  tells  us  that  he  had 
himself  performed  the  ceremony  when  holding  the  office  of 
chief  magistrate.  For  its  significance,  see  Frazer,  GB^,  1900, 
iii.  124fl. 

Again,  as  the  crude  fancies  of  primitive  super- 
stition ceased  to  correspond  with  advancing  en- 
lightenment, they  tended  to  gather  round  them 
the  details  of  legendary  adventures,  and  to  become 
associated,  in  the  record  of  a mythical  past,  with 
particular  localities  or  heroic  names.  The  Sphinx, 
a ravening  monster,  compact  of  indigenous  stories 
of  a destructive  dragon  fused  with  Oriental  or 
Egyptian  elements,  was  localized  in  Boeotia  and 
connected  with  the  story  of  (Edipus.  The  Harpies 
or  ‘Snatchers’  (Horn.  Od.  xiv.  371),  another  com- 
posite notion  in  the  evolution  of  which  wind- 
demons  and  death-angels  had  taken  part,  sur- 
vived ultimately  for  their  share  in  the  punishment 
of  Phineus,  which  was  related  as  an  incident  in 
the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts.  They  are  nearly 
related  to  tjie  Erinyes  and  the  Sirens — both 
chthonic  agencies  ; but,  whereas  the  belief  in  an 
avenging  spirit  punishing  homicide  survived  longer, 
and  has  preserved  the  Erinyes  in  literature  as  a 
potent  spiritual  force,  the  Sirens  soon  passed  into 
the  region  of  fairy-land,  and  were  remembered 
chiefly  from  Homer’s  description  of  them  in  the 
Odyssey.  The  Gorgons — also  under-world  powers 
and  storm-spirits — are  hardly  known  to  tradition 
except  through  the  adventures  of  Perseus. 

Besides  these,  there  was  a whole  host  of  sprites, 
bogeys,  and  hobgoblins  which  remained  nearer 
to  their  primitive  associations.  Their  names  are 
generic  rather  than  personal,  and  they  were  rarely 
dignified  by  a connexion  with  some  heroic  tale. 
Such  was  Empusa,  a demonic  apparition  that  ap- 
peared sometimes  at  mid-day  and  sometimes  by 
night.  She  had  the  power  of  continually  changing 
her  shape,  but  could  be  detected,  it  would  seem, 
by  the  donkey’s  leg  which  was  her  constant  attri- 
bute (see  Dem.  xviii.  130;  Aristoph.  Ran.  289  ff.). 
Gello — a name  which  has  been  compared  with  the 
Arabic  ghoul — was  a spectre  which  kidnapped 
children.  Almost  unknown  to  literature,  the 
name  lasted  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  sur- 
vives in  some  localities  down  to  the  present  day 
(Maas,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  vii.  1005).  Somewhat 
more  familiar  to  us  is  Mormo,  a bogey  of  the  nur- 
sery, invoked  to  frighten  children  (Theocr.  xv. 
40 ; Xen.  Hell.  iv.  4.  17) — perhaps  a hypocoristic 
form  of  Mormolyke — a werwolf  {/j,op/j.6\tjKeia,  Plat. 
Phcedo,  77  E,  etc.).  Another  bogey-name  is  that 
of  Lamia,  who  was  said  to  have  the  remarkable 
power  of  taking  out  her  eyes  and  putting  them 
back  at  pleasure.  She  also  was  a kidnapper  and 
murderess  of  children,  and  is  sometimes  identified 
with  Mormo  and  Gello,  as  if  these  were  different 
names  of  the  same  monster.  But  in  Lamia  there 
are  more  traces  of  a definite  personality ; and  she 
has  almost  become  a mythical  heroine,  as  a Libyan 
queen  beloved  by  Zeus,  whose  children  were  killed 
by  Hera,  and  who  in  consequence  revenged  herself 
by  killing  other  children  (see  Didymus  ap.  schol. 
Aristoph.  Pax,  758).  To  the  same  class  belonged 
Acco  and  Alphito — words  of  doubtful  meaning 
which  perhaps  signify  ‘ booby  ’ and  ‘ grey-head  ’ 
(Chrysipp.  ap.  Plut.  de  Stoic,  rep.  15,  p.  1040  B), 
Ephialtes  was  tlie  name  given  to  the  spectre  in- 
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vented  by  the  ignorant  to  account  for  the  night- 
mare which  results  from  indigestion  ; and  he  is 
not  always  distinguished  from  Epiales,  the  cold 
shivering-lit  which  preceded  an  attack  of  fever 
(Aristoph.  Vesp.  1037).  Ephialtes  was  sometimes 
figured  as  the  long-eared  owl  (ffiros).  Owls  (a-Tpiyye^) 
were  regarded  as  birds  of  evil  omen  (Poetce  Lyrici 
Grmci^,  ed.  Bergk,  Leipzig,  1878-82,  iii.  664),  and 
as  embodiments  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead  which 
appear  by  night  to  suck  the  blood  of  the  living — a 
superstition  which  survives  in  modern  Greece. 

For  the  conception  denoted  by  Keres,  which  is 
closely  allied  to,  and  largely  co-extensive  with,  the 
present  subject,  see  the  article  under  that  title. 

3.  In  the  hands  of  the  philosophers. — We  have 
now  to  examine  how  the  popular  belief  in  demons 
was  treated  by  the  philosophical  schools.  Thales 
is  credibly  reported  to  have  said  (Arist.  de  Anima, 
i.  5.  411a  8)  that  all  things  are  full  of  gods,  and 
it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  in  so  maintaining 
he  sought  to  explain  Animistic  beliefs  by  the 
application  of  rational  principles.  By  the  Pytha- 
goreans a belief  in  demons  was  always  fostered, 
especially  in  their  character  as  representing  the 
souls  of  the  dead.  They  entertained  no  doubt 
that  such  demons  were  visible  as  if  in  actual  bodily 
presence,  and  were  surprised  that  any  one  should 
deny  that  he  had  ever  seen  a demon  (Arist.  frag. 
193  [Rose]).  All  the  air,  they  said,  is  full  of 
souls,  and  these  are  called  demons  and  heroes. 
It  is  they  who  send  dreams  and  signs  of  disease 
and  good  health  not  only  to  men,  but  also  to 
sheep  and  cattle.  With  them  relations  are  estab- 
lished by  purification  and  expiation,  by  divination 
and  by  omens  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  22).  Hence 
Aiistoxenus  (Stob.  Flor.  79.  45)  is  following 
Pythagoras  when  he  recommends  the  worship  of 
gods  and  demons,  and  the  Golden  Poem  places  the 
heroes  and  subterranean  demons,  i.e.  the  souls  of 
the  dead,  after  the  gods,  but  as  worthy  of  honour 
corresponding  to  their  degree.  Later  doxo- 
graphers  (Aet.  Plac.  i.  8.  2)  join  Pythagoras  with 
Thales,  Plato,  and  the  Stoics  in  holding  that 
demons  and  heroes  are  spiritual  substances,  or 
souls  separated  from  bodies,  and  that  there  are 
good  and  bad  demons  corresponding  to  the  same 
varieties  of  soul.  There  is  also  attributed  to 
Pythagoras  the  fantastic  notion  that  the  sound 
emitted  from  a brass  gong  when  struck  is  the 
voice  of  a demon  shut  up  within  tlie  metal 
(Porphyr.  Vit.  Pyth.  41).  The  popular  idea  of 
an  indwelling  demon,  by  which  a man  is  pos- 
sessed or  controlled,  was  refined  and  interpreted 
by  several  philosophers.  To  Heraclitus  (frag. 
119  [Diels])  is  ascribed  the  pregnant  saying  that 
‘character  is  each  man’s  demon,’  his  inner  self  is 
his  true  divinity,  and  his  fate  is  moulded  by  his 
own  individuality.  The  same  thought  is  expressed 
by  Epicharmus  in  a simpler  form  : ‘ His  disposi- 
tion is  to  each  man  a good  or  bad  demon  ’ (frag. 
258  [Kaibel]).  Similar  but  less  striking  is  the 
saying  of  Democritus  that  ‘ blessedness  dwells  not 
in  herds  or  gold,  but  the  soul  is  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  blessed  being  ’ (frag.  171  [Diels]). 
Democritus  (Sext.  adv.  Math.  ix.  19)  explained 
the  belief  in  gods  by  degrading  them  to  the  level 
of  demons,  which  he  held  to  be  material  images  per- 
ceptible to  our  senses,  long-lived  but  not  immortal. 
Empedocles  speaks  of  the  wanderings  of  wicked 
demons,  which  have  been  cast  out  of  the  abodes  of 
the  blest  but  return  there  after  a banishment  of 
30,000  years,  during  which  they  pass  through  vari- 
ous stages  of  incarnation  (frag.  115,  2).  These 
dalfioves,  as  Hippolytus  explains,  are  human  souls  ; 
but  they  are  not  necessarily  separable  entities, 
since  the  figurative  language  of  the  poem  requires 
to  he  controlled  by  the  materialism  of  the  philo- 
sophical system  which  it  expounds  (see  Burnet, 
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Early  Greek  Philosophy,  1892,  p.  271  ; Rohde,  ii. 
178  ft'.). 

Socrates  was  in  the  habit  of  asserting  that  he 
was  frequently  impeded  by  a Divine  sign  from 
taking  a particular  course  of  action.  This  cus- 
tomary sign  was  imparted  through  the  medium  of 
a warning  voice,  and  was  manifested  on  trifling 
as  well  as  on  important  occasions  (Plat.  Apol. 
31  D,  40  A).  The  deduction  that  Socrates  intended 
to  imply  that  he  was  guided  throughout  his  life 
by  a familiar  spirit,  though  at  one  time  generally 
held,  has  in  recent  years  fallen  into  disfavour  (see 
Zeller,  Socrates  [Eng.  tr.  1868],  p.  82  ff.;  H.  Jack- 
son,  in  JPh  V.  [1873]  232  ff. ).  But,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  real  intention  of  Socrates,  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that,  in  a society  where  the  belief 
in  the  existence  of  demons  was  widely  prevalent, 
to  many  of  his  hearers  the  Divine  sign  must  have 
suggested  such  an  agency. 

Plato,  in  this  sphere  as  elsewhere,  has  gathered 
up  the  threads  of  previous  speculations  and  woven 
them  into  new  combinations  by  the  play  of  his 
philosophic  fancy.  In  accordance  with  popular 
tradition,  he  says  that  the  demons  are  the  bastard 
sons  of  gods  by  nymphs  or  some  other  mothers 
(Apol.  27  D).  The  demons  are  of  an  airy  substance, 
inferior  to  the  heavenly  ether,  and  serve  as  inter- 
preters between  gods  and  men  (Epinom.  984  E). 
Love  is  a great  demon  ; like  all  spirits,  he  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  Divine  and  the  mortal  ; he 
conveys  to  the  gods  the  prayers  and  sacrifices  of 
men,  and  to  men  the  commands  and  replies  of 
the  gods  (Symp.  202  E).  This  recalls  the  Pytha- 
gorean doctrine  previously  quoted,  and  Proclus 
says  it  is  also  Orphic  ; modern  critics  have  seen  in 
it  a mode  of  reconciliation  between  the  old  theo- 
logy and  the  new  conception  of  an  inaccessible 
god  (Gruppe,  1054).  Plato  accepts  the  popular 
view  of  demons,  as  identical  with  the  souls  of  the 
dead  : when  a good  man  dies,  he  is  honoured  by 
being  enrolled  as  a demon,  which  is  only  another 
form  of  dapixwv,  ‘the  wise  one’  (Cratyl.  398  B). 
Every  man  has  a distinct  demon  which  attends 
him  during  life  and  after  death  (Phcedo,  107  D, 
Bep.  617  D).  Each  demon  has  his  own  allotted 
sphere  of  operation,  and  watches  over  his  appointed 
charge  like  a shepherd  over  his  flock  (Polit.  271  D, 
272  E).  The  last-quoted  passages  are  drawn  from 
the  narratives  of  the  mytlis  with  which  Plato 
diversified  his  more  formal  arguments,  and  his 
true  mind  is  to  be  sought  rather  in  a passage  of 
the  Timaius  (90  A)  in  which,  with  a reminiscence 
of  Heraclitus,  he  declares  that  God  has  given  to 
each  man,  as  a guiding  genius,  the  supreme  form 
of  soul  within  us,  the  rational  faculty  which  dwells 
in  the  summit  of  our  body  and  lifts  us  towards  our 
celestial  kindred. 

Aristotle  is  reported  to  have  assented  to  the 
belief  that  all  men  have  demons  which  accompany 
them  during  the  whole  period  of  their  mortal 
existence  (frag.  193  [Rose])  ; but  it  is  impossible 
to  say  whether  he  attached  to  it  any  philosophical 
importance.  Xenocrates  agreed  with  the  state- 
ment in  the  Timceus,  that  the  soul  of  man  is  his 
guardian  spirit  (Arist.  Top.  ii.  6.  112a,  37)  ; and 
he  also  maintained  the  existence  of  a number  of 
good  and  bad  demons  (Zeller,  Plato,  etc.  [Eng.  tr. 
1876],  p.  593).  But  the  school  which  did  most  to 
establish  a belief  in  demons  as  a part  of  the  mental 
equipment  of  its  students  was  unquestionably  the 
Stoic.  The  Stoics  sought  with  unwearied  industry 
to  bring  every  conception  of  popular  religion  into 
connexion  with  their  own  theology ; and  their 
doctrine  of  pantheism  enabled  them  without  diffi- 
culty to  find  a place  for  the  demons  within  their 
system.  They  were  firmly  convinced  of  the  ex- 
istence of  demons,  which,  having  like  passions  with 
men,  and  responding  to  their  desires  and  fears. 
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their  pains  and  pleasures,  superintended  and 
directed  their  fortunes  (Diog.  Laert.  vii.  151). 
These  demons  are  composed  of  soul-substance, 
which  is  not  scattered  and  lost,  as  Epicurus  main- 
tained (frags.  336,  337  [Usener^,  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  body,  but,  having  in  itself  the  principle 
of  permanence,  is  located  in  the  region  beneath 
the  moon,  and  sustained,  like  the  other  stars,  by 
the  exhalations  rising  from  the  earth  (Sext.  adv. 
Math.  ix.  71).  Posidonius,  who  gave  particular 
attention  to  the  matter,  explained  that  human 
souls  after  death  are  not  sufficiently  pure  to  reach 
the  upper  etlier,  and  are  restricted  to  the  lower 
level,  where  they  congregate  among  the  demons. 
Hence  it  is  that,  with  the  strictest  accuracy,  the 
soul  dwelling  within  the  body  may  be  described 
as  the  ‘ demon  born  with  us  ’ (Schmekel,  Philos,  d. 
mittl.  Stoa,  Berlin,  1892,  p.  256).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Epicureans  controverted  these  fairy- 
tales : there  are  no  such  beings  as  demons ; and, 
even  if  there  were,  it  is  inconceivable  that  they 
would  assume  human  shape,  or  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  them  to  communicate  with  us  by 
speech  or  other^vise  (Plut.  Brut.  37  ; see,  further, 
Epicur.  frags.  393,  394  [Usener]). 

In  writers  of  a later  period,  such  as  Maximus 
Tyrius,  Apuleius,  and  Philostratus,  the  maxims 
of  demonology  have  come  to  be  commonplaces, 
partly  owing  to  tlie  influence  of  the  sources  which 
we  have  enumerated,  and  partly  by  the  contact 
with  Oriental  civilizations,  which  had  become  con- 
tinually more  intimate  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Hellenistic  epoch  (Rohde,  ii.  364  ; Gruppe,  1468). 
Since  the  demons  were  regarded  as  unceasingly 
active  in  the  service  of  the  gods,  they  were  as- 
signed a definite  place  in  the  celestial  hierarchy  of 
the  Neo-Platonists,  as  subordinate  to  angels  and 
archangels  (Porphyr.  Ep.  ad  Arnoh.  10 ; demons 
were  first  associated  with  S.yye\oi  by  Philo,  ac- 
cording to  Dieterich,  Nehjia,  61).  Hence,  as  part 
of  the  machinery  by  which  the  apologists  of  pagan- 
ism sought  to  shore  up  tlieir  tottering  edifice  against 
the  assaults  of  the  Christians,  they  appear  with 
considerable  frequency  in  the  controversial  writ- 
ings of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
examine  the  various  methods  employed  by  Greek 
magic  for  the  purpose  of  averting,  deceiving,  or 
conciliating  evil  spirits.  The  details  will  be  found 
elsewhere  under  the  titles  Charms  and  Amulets, 
Magic,  etc.  It  is  only  within  recent  years  that 
the  comparative  study  of  anthropology  has  shown 
the  way  by  which  the  future  investigation  of 
Greek  religion  must  travel.  But  the  evidence  of 
ritual  drawn  from  literary  sources  is  difficult  to 
appraise  ; partly  because  the  development  of  theo- 
logy tended  to  obscure  the  primitive  elements,  and 
partly  because  the  ritual  facts,  even  when  sepa- 
rated from  later  accretions,  are  capable  of  various 
interpretations.  It  is  well  established  that  the 
beating  of  drums  and  cymbals,  and  particularly  of 
various  kinds  of  bronze  vessels  (schol.  ad  Theocr. 
ii.  36),  was  intended  to  frighten  away  any  demons 
whicli  might  be  at  hand  on  important  or  ceremonial 
occasions ; similarly,  the  use  of  iron  was  effec- 
tive agaimst  demonic  influence  (Riess,  in  Pauly- 
Wissowa,  i.  50).  When,  however,  the  desire  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  evil  demons  is  held  to  be 
the  leading  motive  in  such  various  rites  as  sword- 
dances,  the  jiloughing  with  magic  animals,  the 
smearing  of  the  face  with  chalk  or  meal,  or  the 
flre.ssing  of  a boy  in  girl’s  clothes  (cf.  GIB  vii. 
[1893]  243),  it  must  be  remembered  that  such 
hypotheses  are  far  removed  from  certainty.  The 
debatable  evidence  will  be  found  collected  in 
Gruppe,  804  IT. 

For  (lemons  in  relation  to  the  Orphic  cults,  see 
ORI'HISM. 
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A.  C.  Pearson. 

DEMONS  AND  SPIRITS  (Hebrew).— It  will 
be  most  convenient  to  divide  the  material  into 
three  periods : pre-exilic,  exilic  and  post-exilic, 
and  Apocryphal. 

1.  The  'pre-exilic  period.— i.  In  the  early 
Heb.  poems  there  is  but  one  allusion  to  an  angel, 
and  none  to  spirits  or  demons.  The  ‘ holy  ones  ’ 
in  Dt  33^,  later  supposed  to  be  angels  (cf.  Ac 
Gal  3^“,  He  2^),  were  probably  not  a part  of  the 
original  text  (cf.  Driver,  Deuteronomy,  Edinburgh, 
1895,  p.  392 ff.).  In  Jg  5^®  we  read:  ‘Curse  ye 
Meroz,  saith  the  angel  of  Jahweh.’  Probably  the 
angel  was  a manifestation  of  Jahweh,  as  in  the 
J document. 

2.  Our  next  earliest  evidence  is  in  the  J docu- 
ment. In  Gn  3r*  cherubim  are  said  to  have  been 
the  guardians  of  Eden’s  entrance.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  these  beings  were  personified  winds. 
They  find  a counterpart  in  the  winged  figures  of 
the  Assyr.  sculptures,  which  are  often  pictured  in 
the  act  of  fertilizing  the  sacred  palm  tree ; hence 
Tylor  suggested  that  they  were  winds — a view  now 
accepted  by  many  others.^  The  association  of  such 
figures  with  the  tree  of  life  would  lead  to  the  view 
that  they  were  denizens  of  Paradise,  and  hence 
guardians  of  the  tree  of  life.  Apart  from  the 
cherubim,  no  other  spirits  appear  in  the  early 
chapters  of  Genesis,  but  Jahweh  Himself  deals 
directly  with  men.  This  is  the  case  in  the  Eden 
narrative  (Gn  3),  the  Flood  story  (chs.  6-9),  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues  (ch.  11),  and  the  story  of  Abraham 
(ch.  15).  In  the  last-mentioned  passage  Jahweh 
appears  as  a flame  of  fire. 

In  Gn  16''  we  first  come  upon  the  ‘angel  of 
Jahweh,’  who  found  Hagar  in  the  wilderness  and 
aided  her,  but  whom,  as  v.'®  shows,  Hagar  re- 
garded as  Jahweh  Himself.  The  word  here  and 
elsewhere  in  the  OT  translated  ‘ angel,’  mal’ak,  is 
from  a root  which  appears  in  Arabic  as  Mka,  and 
in  Ethiopic  as  la' aka,  ‘ to  go  ’ or  ‘ send  as  a mes- 
senger.’ In  this  case  maVak  Jahweh  means  a 
special  mission  or  coming  of  Jahweh  to  accomplish 
a special  purpose.  The  ‘ angel  ’ is  not,  accordingly, 
an  angel  in  the  later  acceptation  of  the  term.^ 
The  same  is  true  of  the  following  instances,  which 
all  appear  in  J,  or  in  literature  closely  akin  to  it. 

In  Gn  18  the  word  ‘ angel’  is  not  used,  but  Jahweh  is  said  to 
have  visited  Abraham.  The  ‘ two  angels  ’ of  ch.  19  are  a later 
addition  to  the  narrative,  and,  in  the  language  of  a later  epoch, 
describe  Jahweh 's  companions.  In  Gn  3224ff.  a ‘ man  ’ comes 
and  wrestles  with  Jacob ; he  is  in  reality  Jahweh,  though  not 
formally  declared  by  the  text  to  be  so.  This  ‘ man  ’ represents 
a ‘ mission  ’ or  * coming  ’ of  Jahweh,  as  did  the  ‘ angel  of  Jah- 
weh’ in  ch.  16.  It  is  probably  this  ‘ man  ’ who  is  referred  to  in 
Gn  4816  as  ‘ the  angel  which  hath  redeemed  me  [Jacob].’  In  Ex 
32  the  ‘angel  of  Jahweh’  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  burning 
bush,  but  it  was  Jahweh  Himself  who  saw  that  Moses  turned 
aside  to  see  the  bush  (v.4),  and  Jahweh  who  spoke  to  Moses 
(v.7).  Similarly,  the  ‘ angel  of  Jahweh  ’ appeared  in  the  way  to 
stop  Balaam  (Nu  2222-35).  In  Jos  613-15  a ‘man’  appeared  to 
Joshua  as  the  captain  of  the  host  of  Jahweh  ; he  was  the  same 
manifestation  elsewhere  called  the  ‘ angel  of  Jahweh.’  In  Jg  21 
the  ‘ angel’  or  ‘ manifestation’  of  Jahweh  moved  up  from  Gilgal 
to  Bethel.  The  ‘ angel  of  Jahweh  ’ appeared  to  Gideon  (Jg  6*1), 
and  it  is  clear  from  vv.2i-23  that  He  was  Jahweh  Himself.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  ‘ angel  of  Jahweh  ’ who  appeared  to  the  wife 
of  Manoah  in  Jg  132ff..  In  2 S 2414  David  falls  into  the  hand  of 
Jahweh,  who  turns  out  (v.l®)  to  be  His  angel. 

In  all  these  passages  the  ‘angel  of  Jahweh’  is 

1 Cf.  Barton,  Sem.  Or.,  London,  1902,  p.  91,  and  the  references 
there  given  ; also  Skinner,  Genesis,  Edinburgh,  1910,  p.  89 ff.; 
for  a divergent  view,  see  art.  Ciieih’r,  vol.  iii.  p.  508 ff. 

2 Cf.  W.  E.  Addis,  Documents  of  the  Uexatcueh,  London, 
1892,  i.  24,  n.  1. 
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Jahweh  Himself,  who  has  come  upon  some  special 
mission.  Perhaps  it  was  regarded  as  a kind  of 
partial  manifestation  of  Jahweh,  but  at  all  events 
there  was  no  clear  line  of  distinction  between 
Jahweh  and  His  angel.  These  manifestations  of 
Jahweh  were  regarded  as  blessed  or  beautiful 
things,  so  that,  when  it  was  desired  especially  to 
l)raise  a man,  one  said  to  him  : ‘ Thou  art  good  in 
my  sight  as  an  angel  of  God  ’ (cf.  1 S 29®,  2 S 
19-’^).  At  the  same  time,  the  term  maVak  was 
often  used  to  designate  the  messenger  of  a king 
(see  1 S IP  16^®  1911.14.20^  ^nd  cf.  1 K 20®,  Jer  27®). 

In  the  J document  other  beings  of  the  Divine 
order  besides  Jahweh  are  represented  as  real. 
These  are  called  ‘sons  of  God’  (¥n£  hd-’eUhtm)  in 
Gn  6-'  S where  they  are  said  to  have  taken  human 
wives  and  to  have  begotten  the  heroes  who  lived  in 
olden  days.  These  beings  are  not  called  angels, 
and  do  not  appear  again  in  pre-exilic  literature. 

3.  In  the  E document  the  same  conditions  of 
thought  prevail,  though  here  angels  appear  at 
times  in  numbers. 

In  Gn  2211  an  angel  called  to  Abraham  out  of  heaven  to  pre- 
vent the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  The  present  text  calls  him  the 
‘ angel  of  Jahweh,’  but  it  is  thought  that  in  the  original  form  of 
the  text  he  was  called  the  ‘ angel  of  God.’  In  Gn  281^  Jacob 
saw  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon  the  ladder 
of  his  dream,  but  they  were  so  closely  associated  with  God  that 
he  said:  ‘This  is  none  other  than  the  house  of  God.’  In  Gn 
3111  the  ‘ angel  of  God  ’ appeared  to  Jacob  in  Aram,  but  v.i3 
tells  us  that  he  said  : ‘ I am  the  God  of  Bethel.’  The  angel  was, 
then,  only  a manifestation  of  God.  In  Gn  32iff-  ‘ the  angels  of 
God’  met  Jacob,  and  he  said:  ‘This  is  God’s  host.’  Here 
apparently  the  angels  were  a manifestation  of  God  and  of  His 
attendant  company  of  spirits.  In  Ex  34b  it  was  God  Himself 
who  called  to  Moses  out  of  the  burning  bush.  In  Ex  Ills  the 
‘ angel  of  God  ’ who  had  gone  before  the  camp  of  Israel  removed 
and  went  behind.  This  angel  performed  the  same  function  as 
the  pillar  of  cloud  in  the  J document  (of.  Nu  2016).  That  the 
‘ angel  of  God  ’ was  practically  identical  with  God  is  shown  in 
Ex  2320a’.,  where  God  declared  that  His  ‘ name  ’ was  in  the  angel 
that  should  go  before  Israel. 

There  is,  then,  no  radical  difference  of  conception 
between  J and  E.  In  both  of  them  the  angel  of 
the  Deity  is  usually  a manifestation  of  Deity  Him- 
self, though  in  one  instance  (Gn  321®-)  the  angels 
are  apparently  the  spirits  who  accompany  Crod. 
In  Jg  9®®  (a  passage  which  G.  E.  Moore  {SBOT, 
New  York,  1898]  attributes  to  E),  God  is  said  to 
have  sent  an  evil  spirit  between  Ahimelech  and  the 
men  of  Shechem  ; and  similarly  in  1 S ®®  18^® 

(a  passage  which  Budde  attributes  to  J)  an  evil 
spirit  from  God  is  said  to  have  come  upon  Saul. 

4.  This  last  conception  is  similar  to  that  in  1 K 
2218-23,  where  Jahweh  is  thought  of  as  surrounded 
by  a host  of  spirits.  These  spirits  were  as  yet 
undifferentiated.  They  had  no  moral  character  ; 
they  were  neither  angels  nor  demons,  but  took  on 
their  character  from  the  nature  of  the  tasks  which 
they  were  given  to  perform.  Jahweh  Himself  was 
responsible  for  whatever  was  done  ; He  lured  Ahab 
bo  his  death  ; it  was  at  His  bidding  that  one  of  the 
spirits  became  a lying  spirit  in  the  mouths  of 
Ahab’s  prophets  to  accomplish  this  end.  The 
spirits  of  Jahweh’s  court  were  not  the  only  spirits 
in  which  the  Hebrews  of  the  period  believed.  In 
2 K 2'®  and  6'^  reference  is  made  to  a kind  of 
horsemen  of  the  air,  who  seem  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  spirit  defenders  of  Israel,  for  one  passage 
relates  that,  when  the  chariot  of  fire  took  Elijah 
away,  Elisha  exclaimed : ‘ The  chariots  of  Israel 
and  the  horsemen  thereof  ! ’ and  the  other  repre- 
sents these  horsemen  as  the  defenders  of  Elisha 
from  a foreign  army. 

5.  There  are  few  other  references  to  angels  or 
spirits  before  the  Exile.  An  early  Ephraimite 
narrative  (1  K 19®)  tells  us  that  an  angel  touched 
Elijah  and  awakened  him.  One  late  jirophetic 
narrative  tells  us  twice  that  an  angel  of  Jah- 
weli  spoke  to  Elijah  (2  K 1®-  ^®),  while  another, 
also  late  (1  K 13'®),  tells  that  an  angel  spoke  to 
another  prophet.  In  2 K 19®®  — Is  37®®  we  are  told 


that  an  angel  of  Jahweh  smote  the  Assyrians  of 
Sennacherib’s  army.  Pre-exUic  prophets  make  al- 
most no  reference  to  angels,  although  Hosea  (12^) 
declares  that  Jacob  ‘had  power  over  the  angel.’ 
This  is  a reference  to  the  ‘ man  ’ of  Gn  32®^®-,  and 
is  the  only  occurrence  of  ‘ angel  ’ in  a pre-exilic 
prophet.  The  Deuteronomist  makes  no  mention 
of  angels.  One  Dent,  editor  refers  to  the  ‘ angel  of 
Jahweh  ’ (Ex  33®),  but  he  was  influenced  by  E. 

6.  One  other  class  of  supernatural  beings  of  the 
time  before  the  Exile  remains  to  be  considered, 
viz.  the  seraphim.  Our  knowledge  of  them  is 
gained  from  one  passage  only.  Is  6''®.  In  his 
vision,  Isaiah  saw  Jahweh,  above  whom  the  sera- 
phim were  standing.  Each  one  had  six  wings,  and 
they  constantly  uttered  the  trisagion.  At  the  sound 
of  their  voices  ‘the  foundations  of  the  threshold 
were  moved.’  Finally,  it  was  one  of  these  who 
took  from  the  altar  a live  coal  and  touched  the 
prophet’s  lips.  It  is  clear  that,  like  the  cheru- 
bim, the  seraphim  were  not  angels  {i.e.  messengers), 
but  were  attendants  of  Jahweh.  Like  the  cheru- 
bim, they  are  composite  figures,  and  later  Jewish 
thought  placed  them  with  the  cherubim  in  Para- 
dise (cf.  En.  61'»  7H,  Slav.  En.  20'  21'). 

Various  explanations  of  the  name  and  nature  of  the  seraphim 
have  been  offered.  (1)  An  old  explanation,  now  generall5' 
abandoned,  derived  sCtrdph  from  the  Arab,  sarufa,  ‘ to  be  emi- 
nent in  glory,’  and  held  the  seraphim  to  be  a kind  of  archangels. 
(2)  Delitzsch  and  Homniel  have  connected  it  with  the  Assyr. 
Sarrdpw,  the  * burner,’  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Bab.  god 
Nergal,  a sun-deity;  but,  although  an  old  syllabary  says  that 
this  was  the  epithet  of  Nergal  in  the  ‘ Westland,’  no  such  deity 
has  appeared  in  any  real  Canaanite  source,  and  is  consequently 
improbable.  (3)  Cheyne  (EBi,  art.  ‘Demons’)  has,  under  the 
inffuence  of  the  previous  suggestion,  attempted  to  connect  the 
name  of  the  god  ReSef,  whose  name  occurs  in  a Phoen.  inscrip- 
tion (CIS\.  38).  This  he  equates  with  sdrdphj  supposing  that  a 
transposition  of  letters  occurred — a solution  which  seems  even 
more  improbable.  (4)  Less  satisfactory  still  was  Hitzig’s  sug- 
gestion that  sdrdpk  is  to  be  connected  with  the  Eg3T)tian 
Serapis.  (6)  More  recently  Marti  and  others  have  connected 
the  seraphim  with  the  Egyptian  griffins  found,  for  example,  in 
a Xllth  dynasty  tomb  at  Beni  Hassan.  These  griffins  were 
winged,  were  guardians  of  the  grave,  and  in  demotic  were 
called  sere/  (cf.  B.  Pietschmann,  Gesch.  der  P/ionizier,  Berlin, 
1889,  p.  177  ff.).  (6)  Probably  the  true  explanation  connects  the 
seraphim  with  the  fiery  {a^rdphim)  se^ents  of  Nu  21®,  and  sup- 
poses that  the  seraphim  were  primarily  serpents.  This  view  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  Heb.  tradition  gave  the  serpent  a 
prominent  idle  in  Paradise  (cf.  Gn  3),  that  they  worshipped  a 
serpent-god  down  to  the  time  of  Hezeluah(2  K IS*^^*),  that  there 
was  at  Jerusalem  a well  called  the  ‘Dragon’s  fountain’  (Neh 
213 ; probably  the  modern  Bir  Eyyub),  that  a brazen  serpent 
was  found  at  Gezer  in  the  pre-exilic  Hebrew  stratum  (R.  A.  S. 
Macalister,  Bible  Side-Lights  from  the  Mound  o/ Gezer,  London, 
1906,  p.  76),  and  that  in  En.  207  serpents  (Gr.  Spaxovre?)  are 
associated  with  the  cherubim  in  Paradise,  as  in  the  Enoch  pass- 
ages cited  above  seraphim  are  associated  with  the  cherubim. 
In  course  of  time  these  serpents  of  Paradise  were  regarded  as 
the  attendants  or  guards  of  Jahweh,  and  were  given  wings,  etc. 
to  make  them  composite. 

In  pre-exilic  Hebrew  thought,  then,  Jahweh  had 
three  classes  of  attendants — cherubim,  spirits,  and 
seraphim.  The  cherubim  and  seraphim  were 
guardians  of  Paradise  and  attendants  of  Jahweh. 
The  spirits  were  His  courtiers,  and  might  be  sent 
on  missions  by  Him.  They  played,  however,  a 
very  small  part.  Jahweh  Himself  was  thought  to 
appear  in  special  manifestations  to  accomplish  His 
purposes.  Such  manifestations  were  called  the 
‘ angel  of  Jahweh,’  or  the  ‘ angel  of  God.’ 

7.  Of  demons  in  this  period  there  are  but  slight 
traces.  In  the  old  poem  which  now  forms  Dt  33 
it  is  said  in  v.'®  that  the  ‘ deep  ’ (t<^h6m)  ‘ coucheth  ’ 
(rdheseth)  beneath.  Driver  has  noted  (Deut.  p.  406) 
that  rSbcseth  is  ordinarily  used  of  an  animal ; and, 
when  one  recalls  that  under  the  kindred  name 
Tiamdt  the  deep  was  personified  in  Babylonia  as 
a dragon,  and  that  this  dragon  appears  in  post- 
exilic  Heb.  literature  as  Eahab  and  Leviathan  (see 
below),  it  becomes  probable  that  Dt  33'®  personi- 
fied the  subterranean  abyss  as  a great  dragon  or 
demon.  In  Dt  .32'®  Hebrews  are  said  to  have  sacri- 
ficed to  shedim,  not  to  'ElOah  (God).  Skcdim  was 
understood  by  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint  as 
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demons,  but,  as  it  is  made  parallel  with  ‘ foreign 
gods  ’ (cf.  v.i®),  and  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Assyr. 
sedu,  or  bull-deity,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  used 
here  as  the  name  of  a foreign  deity.  The  fact  that 
the  root  shed  became  in  later  Judaism  the  general 
term  for  ‘demon’  (cf.  Jastrow,  Diet,  of  the,  Targ., 
Talmud,  and  Mid.,  New  York,  1903,  p.  1558a)  does 
not  prove  this  inference  wrong.  If  this  view  is 
correct,  it  makes  no  difference  to  our  subject 
whether  we  date  Dt  32,  with  Ewald  and  Dillmann, 
in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  ii.  ; with  Kuenen  and 
Driver,  about  630  B.C.  ; or,  with  Steuernagel,  in  the 
Exile. 

There  are  no  clear  references  in  pre-exilic  litera- 
ture to  other  demons,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
Hebrews  of  the  period  believed  that  demons  in- 
habited waste  places,  and  that  they  endeavoured  to 
propitiate  them.  The  sacrifice  to  the  wilderness 
demon  Azazel  [q.v.)  (Lv  16)  is  clearly  a survival 
from  pre-exilic  days,  and  it  is  probable  that  Lilith 
(Is  34'’*)  was  an  old  wilderness  demon. 

II.  Exilic  and  post-exilic  canonical 

MATERIAL. — I.  In  Ezekiel  the  term  ‘angel’  does 
not  occur,  though  in  9"®^  and  in  40®®'  a super- 
natural man  appears  who  performs  the  functions  of 
an  angel.  In  the  former  passage  he  directs  the 
marking  of  idolaters  for  destruction  ; in  the  latter 
he  measures  ofl'  the  dimensions  of  the  new  sanc- 
tuary. The  older  belief  in  spirits  survives  to  some 
extent  in  Ezekiel.  In  2®  3'®-  8'®-  a ‘ spirit  ’ is 

said  to  have  come  upon  Ezekiel  and  filled  him  with 
ecstatic  inspiration.  This  spirit  was  one  of  the 
members  of  J ahweh’s  court,  of  which  1 K 22  gives 
such  a vivid  description  (cf.  Toy,  SBOT,  New  York, 
1899).  This  usage  of  ‘spirit’  is  found  only  in  the 
earlier  chapters  of  Ezekiel,  and  in  8*®-  is  made 
synonymous  with  ‘the  hand  of  Jahweh.’  In  IP®- 
the  term  ‘ spirit  ’ occurs,  but  it  here  approaches 
more  nearly  the  spirit  of  Jahweh,  and  does  not 
seem  to  denote  a separate  entity  of  a lower  order. 
It  inspires  the  prophet  to  reflexion  rather  than 
ecstasy.  In  other  parts  of  Ezekiel  ‘ spirits  ’ do  not 
occur. 

2.  In  Deutero-Isaiah  angels  are  not  mentioned, 
and  in  Trito- Isaiah  only  one  reference  to  an  angel 
or  spirit  is  found,  viz.  ‘ the  angel  of  his  [Jahweh’s] 
presence’  [Heb.  ‘face’],  Is  63®.  The  expression 
occurs  in  a poetic  reference  to  the  angel  mentioned 
in  Ex  23®*,  of  whom  it  was  said,  ‘ My  name  is  in 
him.’  The  term  ‘ presence ’ or  ‘face’  seems  to  be 
borrowed  from  Ex  33*®®-,  where  Jahweh  says  to 
Moses  : ‘ My  presence  shall  go  with  thee.  ’ The 
reference  in  Isaiah  really  betokens  a post-exilic 
literary  survival  of  a pre-exUic  idea. 

3.  In  Zechariah  the  ‘ angel  ’ in  the  function  of 
messenger  appears  as  a fixed  idea.  The  angel 
talked  with  the  prophet,  and  in  this  way  Zechariah 
received  all  his  prophetic  messages  (cf.  Zee  1®-  **• 

13. 14. 19  56. 10  04.  q-pg  angel  is  here  clearly  an 
intermediary  between  God  and  man.  Zechariah 
never  is  said  to  have  seen  God.  In  Zechariah,  too, 
we  meet  for  the  first  time  with  the  division  of 
angels  into  ranks.  In  2®-  ^ one  angel  is  clearly 
the  commander  of  another,  and  sends  him  on  a 
mission.  The  ‘ angel  of  Jahweh  ’ appears  here  also 
as  a kind  of  guardian  of  Israel,  since  he  protects 
tlie  priest,  the  representative  of  the  nation.  In 
1**®-  and  4*®'  the  angel  of  Jahweh  appears  as  a kind 
of  Grand  Vizier  among  the  other  angels.  Possibly 
this  early  differentiation  of  angels  .into  ranks  was 
due  to  Persian  influence,  though  this  seems  im- 
probalile,  for,  when  this  prophecy  was  written, 
only  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  Cyrus’s  con- 
quest of  Babylonia  and  Palestine. 

4.  In  the  iJook  of  Job  we  have  different  strata. 
The  prologue  is  older  than  the  poem,  and  may 
have  been  composed  before  the  Exile.  In  it 
Jahweh  is  represented  as  surrounded  by  a court  of 


supernatural  beings.  These  are  called  hd- 
‘‘eldhim,  or  beings  of  the  Divine  order — the  old  name 
employed  in  Gn  6®‘h  These  beings  are  pictured  as 
free  to  walk  through  the  earth  wherever  they  Avill, 
but  upon  appointed  days  they  gather  to  pay  their 
court  to  Jahweh.  Satan  is  still  a member  of  this 
group,  though  he  has  become  offended  and  has  lost 
his  faith  in  the  existence  of  disinterested  virtue. 
He  is  permitted  to  go  forth  upon  a mission  of  ex- 
perimentation— a mission  which  proves  most  pain- 
ful to  his  victim.  The  whole  conception  is  quite 
akin  to  that  of  1 K 22.  In  the  poem,  which  is  later 
than  the  prologue,  little  is  said  of  angels,  though 
that  little  is  of  interest.  In  5*  the  possibility  of 
angelic  intercessors  is  referred  to.  The  angelic 
beings  are  here  called  ‘holy  ones.’  In  4*®  and 
15*®  these  ‘ holy  ones  ’ are  said  to  be  less  pure  than 
God,  but  much  holier  than  men.  The  ‘ angel  ’ of 
33®®  (RV)  is  better  rendered,  with  the  margin, 
‘ messenger,’  since  Elihu  is  referring  to  himself  and 
not  to  a heavenly  messenger  (cf.  Barton,  Com.  on 
Job,  N.Y.,  1911).  In  38'*  the  ‘sons  of  God’  of 
the  prologue  are  referred  to,  and  are  identified 
with  the  morning  stars. 

5.  In  the  Psalter,  angels  are  messengers  of  either 

good  or  evil.  Ps  34'*  declares : ‘ The  angel  of 
Jahweh  encampeth  round  about  them  that  fear 
him,’  i.e.  he  is  their  protection.  Ps  35®-  ® declares 
that  God  lets  His  angel  chase  and  persecute  the 
wicked.  Similarly,  Ps  78^®  declares  that  God  cast 
upon  the  Egyptians  ‘the  fierceness  of  his  anger, 
wrath,  indignation,  and  trouble,  a band  of  evil 
angels.’  Here  the  angels  are  personifications  of 
the  wrath  and  indignation  of  Jahweh.  Ps  104^ 
reverses  in  a way  the  process,  declaring  : ‘ He  makes 
his  angels  winds.’  The  angels  as  guardians  are 
again  referred  to  in  Ps  91***-  : ‘ He  shall  give  his 
angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee.  They  shall 
bear  thee  up  in  their  hands.’  Ps  103®“  and  148® 
call  upon  angels  as  well  as  men  to  praise  God.  Ps 
89®-  ■*  implies  that  God  is  surrounded  in  heaven  by 
a council  of  angels.  This  is  also  implied  in  Ps 
10320-  21  148®,  where  the  angels  are  spoken  of  as 

the  ‘ ministers  -who  do  God’s  pleasure,’  and  as  ‘ his 
host.’  In  Ps  8®,  where  the  present  text,  in  speak- 
ing of  man,  reads  : ‘ Thou  hast  made  him  little  less 
than  God’  (’eldhtm),  the  reference  is  probably  to 
angels,  and  the  original  text  was,  perhaps,  ‘ sons  of 
God’  (b‘nS  hd-el6him). 

6.  The  Priestly  document  contains  no  reference 
to  angels.  It  conceives  of  God  as  far  away,  but 
also  as  so  powerful  that  He  can  simply  speak  and 
His  word  is  obeyed.  It  represents  Him  in  Levi- 
ticus as  speaking  to  Moses,  but  how  He  spoke  it 
never  tells.  It  gives  no  hint  that  it  was  through 
angels. 

7.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Books  of  Chronicles, 
which  are  closely  dependent  upon  P for  their  point 
of  view.  The  Chronicler  mentions  angels  in  two 
passages  only,  1 Ch  21  and  2 Ch  32®*.  The  former 
passage  is  dependent  on  2 S 24,  and  has  taken 
over  the  angel  who  inflicted  the  punishment  for 
David’s  census  (see  vv.®-  **-  *®-  *®-  *^-  *®) ; the  latter  is 
dependent  upon  2 K 19®®,  and  has  taken  over  the 
story  of  the  angel  who  destroyed  Sennacherib’s 
army. 

8.  Angels  do  not  really  appear  in  the  Book  of 
Eeclesiastes.  The  word  ‘ angel  ’ is  found,  it  is  true, 
in  5®  (Heb.  5®),  but  it  is  probably  a reverent  way 
of  referring  to  God  Himself  (cf.  Barton,  Ecclesiastes, 
in  ICC,  1908).  The  Chronicler  had  set  the  example 
for  this  procedure  by  making  the  angel  who 
afflicted  Israel  stand  for  God  (cf.  1 Ch  21*®-  ®®). 

9.  In  the  Book  of  Daniel  the  belief  in  angels 
re-appears,  and  they  are  thought  to  be  exalted  far 
above  man  (see  8*®"*®  10*®).  In  3®®  an  angel  comes 
in  human  form  to  deliver  the  three  children  from 
the  fiery  furnace  (cf.  v.®«),  and  in  6®®  God’s  angel 
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is  said  to  have  stopped  the  mouths  of  the  lions. 
The  conception  of  the  division  of  angels  into  ranks, 
which  was  found  in  Zechariah,  re-appears  in  an 
accentuated  form  in  Daniel.  Each  nation  appar- 
ently has  a ‘ prince  ’ or  archangel  detailed  to  look 
after  its  interests,  so  that  there  is  a ‘ prince  of  the 
kingdom  of  Persia’  a ‘prince  of  Greece’ 

and  a ‘prince  of  Israel’  (10^*).  The  last 
mentioned  is  Michael,  who  was  ‘one  of  the  chief 
princes  ’ (10’^  12').  Possibly  this  conception  is  also 
round  in  Is  33’"''',  which  dates  from  about  335- 
333  B.c.  In  Daniel,  too,  we  come  upon  a new 
feature  found  in  no  other  canonical  book  of  the 
eriod : the  angels,  or  at  least  the  archangels, 
egin  to  have  names.  In  addition  to  Michael, 
already  mentioned,  ‘ the  man  Gabriel  ’ (Gabriel 
means  ‘ hero  or  man  of  God  ’)  appeared  to  impart 
wisdom  to  Daniel  (8*®**''  9^'®’-).  The  giving  of 
definite  proper  names  to  angels — a feature  very 
common  in  some  of  the  apocryphal  books — marks 
another  step  forward  in  the  evolution  of  the  con- 
ception. 

10.  Taking  the  post-exilic  time  as  a whole,  some 
interesting  general  facts  with  reference  to  angels 
may  be  gathered.  They  are  called  by  a variety 
of  names  : ‘ sons  of  God,’  i.e.  of  ’el6Mm  (Job  1®  2', 
Dn  3^) ; ’el6Mm,  i.e.  ‘ gods  ’ (Ps  8®  and  perhaps  97®), 
‘sons  of  the  mighty,’  i.e.  of  'elim,  lit.  ‘gods’  (Ps 
29'  89®) ; ’eltm,  or  ‘ gods  ’ (Ex  15")  j gilwdrim,  or 
‘heroes’  (J1  3 [4]");  sliomfrim,  or  ‘keepers’  (Is 
62®);  ‘host  of  the  height’  (Is  24®');  ‘morning 
stars’  (Job  38^) ; 'trim,  i.e.  ‘watchers’  (Dn  4"("0  ; 

‘ holy  ones  ’ Zee  14®,  Ps  89’),  and  ‘ princes  ’ (Dn 
10'®.  ®®-  ®').  Although  angels  are  once  identified 
with  stars  (Job  38’),  there  is  no  attempt  in  the 
canonical  books,  such  as  appears  in  some  of  the 
apocryphal  books,  to  define  the  nature  of  angels 
or  to  tell  the  substance  of  which  they  are  composed. 
The  term  ‘ host  of  the  height  ’ applied  to  them  in 
Is  24®'  is,  no  doubt,  a modification  of  the  pre-exilic 
phrase  ‘ host  of  heaven,’  which  was  applied  to 
the  stars.  During  the  last  years  of  the  Judaean 
monarchy  those  had  been  worshipped  (see  Jer  8®, 
Zeph  1®,  Dt  4'®) ; they  were  then  considered  as 
gods,  and  the  prophets  opposed  their  worship. 
As  the  close  of  the  Exile  drew  near,  Jahweh  was 
declared  to  be  supreme  over  them  (Is  45'® ; cf. 
40®®),  and  in  Neh  9®  they  are  said  to  worship 
Jahweh.  Apparently  it  was  believed  that  this 
host  was  not  subdued  to  the  position  of  subordi- 
nates and  worshippers  without  a struggle  (see 
Job  25®,  Is  24®'  27'  34®),  and  the  reference  in  27*  to 
Leviathan,  which,  as  shown  below,  is  a name  for 
the  Bab.  dragon  Tiamat,  suggests  that  the  idea 
of  a struggle  was  borrowed  from  the  Babylonian 
Creation  Epic. 

It  has  been  held  by  some  that  the  division  of  angels  into 
ranks  and  the  belief  in  archangels  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
angels  originated  in  the  subjugation  of  other  gods  to  Jahweh. 
The  argument  in  favour  of  this  view  is  strong.  It  would  seem 
improbable  that  the  development  of  archangels  was  due  in  the 
first  place  to  Persian  infiuence,  for  they  appear  already  in 
Zechariah,  when  Persian  influence  was  too  new.  The  fact 
that  in  Daniel  the  different  archangels  are  each  the  prince  or 
guardian  of  a special  nation  is  in  favour  of  the  origin  suggested, 
for  it  assigns  to  them  just  the  role  that  the  national  gods  of 
the  heathen  world  had  performed. 

The  functions  of  angels  were  various.  They 
acted  as  Jahweh’s  court  (Job  1.  2)  and  as  His  council 
(Ps  89’) ; they  might  be  intercessors  for  men  (Job 
5'),  or  guardians  of  the  righteous  (Ps.  34’),  whom 
they  bear  up  in  their  hands  (Ps  91'"-,  Nu  20'®  [P]) ; 
they  are  the  guides  and  channels  of  Divine  revela- 
tion to  prophets  (Zee  1®-  "• '®' '®  etc.,  Dn  8'®®- 
10®-"®.);  they  inflict  punishment  on  the  wicked 
(Ps  78^) ; some  of  them  gmard  the  nations  (Dn 
10®®.  ®') ; and  in  general  they  do  whatever  Jahweh 
wishes  to  have  done. 

Angels  during  this  period  were  for  the  most  part 
without  names.  There  are  only  three  exceptions 


to  this:  the  ‘angel  of  his  presence’  (Is  63®),  which, 
as  pointed  out  above,  is  a poetic  way  of  referring 
to  a pre-exilic  idea ; and  the  individual  angels 
Michael  and  Gabriel.  These  last  appear  in  Daniel 
only,  the  latest  book  of  the  canon  to  contain  any 
reference  to  angels.  They  are  canonical  examples 
of  a tendency  which  is  abundantly  illustrated  in 
the  apocryphal  literature  to  individualize  angels 
and  to  attribute  permanent  characteristics  to 
them.  The  name  Michael,  meaning  ‘ Who  is  like 
God?’,  was  a natural  one  to  apply  to  an  angel, 
though  it  had  previously  been  borne  by  a number 
of  men  (see  Nu  13'®,  1 Ch  5'®-  6«  7®  8'®  12®®  27'®, 

2 Ch  21®,  and  Ezr  8®).  Gabriel,  as  already  noted, 
signifies  ‘man  of  God,’  and  was  also  a natural 
name  to  give  an  angel. 

II.  The  Hebrew  belief  in  demons  belongs  especi- 
ally to  the  time  after  the  Exile.  There  were 
several  causes  which  led  to  this  belief.  In  pre- 
exilic  times,  it  had  been  thought  that  Jahweh  did 
everything,  both  good  and  bad.  Amos  says  (3®) . 

‘ Shall  evil  befall  a city  and  Jahweh  hath  not  done 
it  ? ’ This  evil  might  be  accomplished  through  the 
agency  of  non-ethical  spirits,  as  in  1 K 22'®-®®,  but 
Jahweh  was  in  reality  responsible  for  it.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  spirit  that  visited  Saul,  it  might 
be  called  an  ‘evil  spirit’  (1  S Ifi"'’-) ; but  this  only 
signified  that  its  ett'ects  were  undesirable,  not  that 
the  spirit  was  morally  bad.  The  spirit  in  this 
case  came  from  Jahweh,  and  He  was  really  respon- 
sible. This  view  was  entertained  by  one  writer 
until  near  the  close  of  the  Exile,  for  Deutero- 
Isaiah  represents  Jahweh  as  saying:  ‘I  make 
peace,  and  create  evil  ’ (Is  45’).  In  the  time  after 
the  Exile,  men  began  to  feel  that  to  attribute  evil 
to  God  was  to  think  unworthily  of  Him  ; hence  the 
occurrence  of  evil  was  ascribed  to  the  agency  of 
demons.  This  was,  however,  only  one  of  the  forces 
at  work.  With  the  triumph  of  monotheism  the 
belief  in  the  reality  of  the  heathen  deities  did 
not  altogether  disappear,  and  those  gods  whose 
worshippers  had  been  hostile  to  Israel,  or  had 
opposed  the  prophets  so  as  to  be  denounced  in  the 
sacred  books,  were  reduced  to  the  rank  of  demons. 
From  time  immemorial,  too,  the  belief  had  existed 
that  dark  and  deserted  localities  were  inhabited 
by  unfriendly  spirits.  From  the  earliest  times, 
pains  had  been  taken  to  propitiate  some  of  these 
by  sacrifices,  and  such  unfriendly  spirits  now 
became  demons  in  the  commonly  accepted  view. 
Then,  too,  the  old  mythology  had  preserved  the 
memory  of  a heavenly  court  of  spirits,  or 
hd-eldhtm.  It  kept  alive  the  memory  of  how 
some  of  these  spirits  had  been  commissioned  in 
the  olden  time  to  bring  men  to  destruction,  and 
from  this  circle  of  ideas  there  was  born  a belief  in 
an  arch-enemy  of  good — Satan — who  has  since 
held  a large  place  in  the  world’s  thought.  Some 
of  these  demons  were  believed  to  inhabit  the 
deserts  and  to  roam  about  at  night  (cf.  Is  13®'  34''*). 
Like  the  jinn  of  the  Arabs,  they  were  supposed  to 
take  on  the  forms  of  wild  animals.  Some  of  them 
still  maintained  the  quasi-Divine  character  which 
they  had  possessed  before  the  Exile,  and  sacrifices 
were  still  offered  to  them.  Once  it  is  implied 
that  the  home  of  the  arch-demon  is  in  Sheol 
(cf.  Job  18'*). 

Of  individual  demons,  the  one  that  played  the 
largest  part  in  later  thought  is  Satan,  though  he 
appears  in  but  three  passages  of  the  OT.  (a)  The 
earliest  of  these  is  the  prologue  of  Job,  which  may 
be  pre-exilic.  Here  Satan  is  one  of  the  ‘sons  of 
God,’  or  ‘ spirits,’  who  compose  the  court  of  J ah  well. 
Much  of  the  character  of  the  un-ethical  spirit 
which  was  sent  on  a mission  of  evil  to  men  still 
attaches  to  him,  but  he  has  developed  beyond 
this,  for  he  has  become  permanently  sceptical  of 
disinterested  virtue.  He  can  do  nothing  without 
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Jaliweli’s  permission,  but  his  state  of  mind  is 
thought  to  be  a cause  of  regret  to  Jaliweh.  In 
consequence  of  Jahweh’s  concern  for  Satan  and 
His  desire  to  win  liim  once  more  to  a proper 
attitude,  He  permits  him  to  make  investigations 
in  disinterested  virtue  by  bringing  evil  upon  Job. 
In  this  narrative  Jahweh  is  represented  as  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  the  evil,  but  it  is  permitted 
for  a good  end — the  scattering  of  the  doubts  which 
had  invaded  the  angelic  circle  and  embittered  one 
of  the  courtiers  of  heaven. 

(b)  In  Zee  3'  Satan  appears  to  oppose  the  high 
priest  Joshua  before  the  ‘ angel  of  Jahweh.’  The 
‘ Adversary  ’ (for  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  name 
Satan)  stands  in  the  coTirt  of  J ahweh  as  a public 
prosecutor,  and,  as  Joshua  is  the  representative 
of  the  nation,  so  Satan  is  the  adversary  or  prose- 
cutor of  the  nation.  The  fact  that  the  angel  of 
Jahweh  rebukes  him  shows  that  Satan  has  under- 
taken his  evil  opposition  to  the  people  of  God  on 
his  own  initiative  and  not  by  Divine  permission, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  Book  of  Job.  His  malignity 
is  accordingly  somewhat  more  developed,  and  in 
the  circle  of  ideas  represented  by  this  passage 
Satan  really  relieves  Jahweh  of  the  responsibility 
for  evil. 

(c)  The  only  other  OT  passage  where  Satan  is 
mentioned  is  1 Ch  2D,  which  is  a further  witness 
to  the  fact  that  Satan  was  now  held  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  existence  of  evil.  The  chapter 
gives  an  account  of  David’s  census  and  of  the 
punishment  for  it,  and  is  dependent  on  2 S 24 ; 
but,  whereas  it  is  said  in  Samuel  that  Jahweh  said 
to  David,  ‘Go,  number  Israel,’  becau.se  He  was 
angry  with  the  people,  it  is  said  in  Chronicles 
that  Satan  ‘moved  David  to  number  Israel.’ 
Satan  is  clearly  a development  out  of  the  group 
of  spirits  which  were  in  earlier  days  thought  to 
form  Jahweh’s  court,  members  of  which  were  sent 
upon  errands  of  disaster  to  men. 

Another  demon  who  appears  in  one  post-exilic 
canonical  passage  (Lv  16)  is  Azazel  {q.v.).  In 
the  ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  it  is  prescribed 
that  a goat  shall  be  chosen  ‘ for  Azazel,’  that  the 
sins  of  the  people  shall  be  confessed  over  him,  and 
that  then  he  shall  be  sent  into  the  wilderness 
by  a special  messenger  and  turned  loose  (cf.  Lv 
208.  10.  L>6j_  ipije  goat  is  in  reality  a sacrifice  to 
Azazel.  The  ritual  of  this  chapter  is  clearly  a 
survival  from  pre-exilic  days.  It  is  also  clear  that 
Azazel  was  a wilderness  demon,  and  probably  the 
sacrifice  was  originally  offered  to  him  to  propitiate 
him.  It  is,  accordingly,  a survival  from  a kind 
of  worship  of  fear.  The  name  'Azd’zel  signifies 
‘ entire  removal.’ 

Another  class  of  demons  were  se'irim,  lit.  ‘ hairy 
ones’  (RV  ‘satyrs’;  marg.  ‘he-goats’),  who,  like 
Azazel,  were  thought  to  inhabit  wastes  and  ruins. 
Is  in  a picture  of  the  future  desolation  of 
Edom,  says  that  ‘satyr  shall  call  to  his  fellow 
there’;  and  Is  13^^,  an  exilic  passage,  in  portraying 
tlie  desolation  of  Babylon,  declares  that  ‘satyrs 
shall  dance  there.’  Just  as  the  Arabs  degraded 
the  gods  of  the  heathen  to  jinn  and  attributed  to 
them  some  of  the  hairy  characteristics  of  animals, 
so  these  satyrs  ajipear  to  have  been  originally 
heathen  deities  (cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  liel.  Sem.^  120  ff.). 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  Lv  W prohibits,  for  the 
future,  sacrifice  to  satyrs,  implying  in  the  state- 
ment that  they  had  been  tlie  recipients  of  sacrifices 
in  the  past.  Similarly  2 Ch  ID®,  in  reproducing 
1 K 12®' — the  statement  concerning  Jeroboam’s 
arrangements  of  priests  for  the  high  places — 
amidifies  it  by  saying  that  he  appointed  ‘ priests 
for  the  satyrs  and  calves  whicli  he  had  made.’ 

The  shedim  which  are  mentioned  in  Dt  32'’  are 
once  referred  to  in  a post-exilic  canonical  writing, 
Ps  106®’,  where  shedim  is  a synonym  for  demons. 


The  word  really,  as  the  parallelism  shows,  refers 
to  the  heathen  deities  of  the  Canaanites,  whom 
some  of  the  post-exilic  writers  made  satyrs,  as 
just  noted.  That  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Fsalmi.st  to  call  them  demons  here  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  Mishna  and  Talmud  shed  is 
the  root  used  to  designate  demons  in  general  (cf. 
Jastrow,  Diet.  p.  1558a). 

Is  34'“*  mentions  Lilith  (RV  ‘night-monster’)  in 
connexion  with  satyrs.  It  is  jJi’obable  that  the 
name  is  connected  with  the  Heb.  root  for  ‘night,’ 
and  that  Lilith  was  a night-monster  or  demon 
which  was  thought  to  lurk  in  desolate  places. 

The  ‘ horse-leech’  ('aluqd)  of  Pr  30'®  was  perhaps 
a demon.  While  there  was  a large  leech  to 
which  the  name  was  applied,  it  was  also  regarded 
by  the  Jews  of  later  time  as  the  name  of  a demon. 
This  seems  to  be  the  ease  in  the  Targ.  to  Ps  12’-', 
which  says  : ‘ The  wicked  go  round  in  circles  like 
'aMqd,  who  suck  the  blood  of  men.’ 

In  Ca  2’  3®  the  Shunammite  adjures  the  daughters 
of  Jerusalem  ‘by  the  roes  and  hinds  of  the  field.’ 
These  are  here  probably  not  simple  animals,  but 
faun-like  spirits  by  whom,  as  by  other  supernatural 
beings,  adjurations  could  be  made. 

In  four  passages  (all  exilic  or  post-exilic)  a great 
demon  or  dragon  called  Rahab  appears.  She  was 
surrounded  by  a host  of  helpers,  but  after  a severe 
struggle  she  and  her  helpers  were  overcome  by 
Jahweh.  The  passages  are:  Is  51®  ‘Art  not 
thou  he  who  hewed  Rahab  in  pieces,  who  pierced 
through  the  dragon?’;  Job  9'®  ‘The  helpers  of 
Rahab  do  stoop  under  him  ; how  much  less  shall 
I answer  him?’;  Job  26'®-'®  ‘He  quelleth  the 
sea  with  his  power,  by  his  understanding  he 
smiteth  through  Rahab ; by  his  breath  the  heavens 
are  bright,’  etc. ; Ps  89'®  ‘ Thou  hast  broken 
Rahab  in  pieces  as  one  that  is  slain ; thou  hast 
scattered  thine  enemies  with  the  arm  of  thy 
strength.’  It  has  long  been  recognized  (see  the 
writer’s  art.  ‘Tiamat’  in  JAOS  xv.  [1890])  that 
Rahab  in  those  passages  is  simply  another  name 
for  the  Bab.  primeval  sea-monster  Tiamat.  She  is, 
accordingly,  here  not  a native  Heb.  demon.  For 
the  original  picture  of  her  and  her  helpers,  see 
L.  W.  King,  Seven  Tablets  of  Creation,  London, 
1902,  Tablets  ii.  and  iv.  Although  Rahab  is  not 
native  to  Heb.  soil,  she  plays  a considerable  part 
in  post-exilic  thought.  Jahweh  was  naturally 
substituted  for  Marduk  in  the  story  circulated 
among  the  Hebrews,  and  His  worshippers  magni- 
fied His  power  as  they  thought  of  the  might  of 
this  terrible  dragon  of  a demon. 

In  at  least  two  passages  this  primitive  Bab. 
monster  was  known  among  the  Hebrews  as 
Leviathan.  In  Job  3®  Leviathan  is  evidently  a 
mythical  dragon  capable  of  darkening  the  day, 
while  in  Ps  TJ''*  we  read,  ‘ Thou  brakest  the 
heads  of  Leviathan  in  pieces,’  and  vv.'®-  '’  go  on 
to  speak  of  the  creation  of  the  sun,  the  fixing  of 
earth’s  bounds,  and  the  making  of  summer  and 
winter.  In  the  psalm,  therefore,  we  clearly  have 
a reference  to  the  Bab.  Creation  Epic,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  passage  from  Job  refers  to  the 
same  monster.  In  Job  41  the  crocodile  is  described 
under  the  name  Leviathan,  but  in  vv.'®’®'  the 
descri23tion  of  the  natural  animal  is  mingled  with 
elements  drawn  from  a mythical  fire-breathing 
dragon.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Leviathan, 
like  Rahab,  was  the  Bab.  Tiamat  under  another 
name. 

III.  In  Apocryphal  literature.— 
but  few  individual  demons  can  be  traced  in  the 
canonical  literature,  the  apocryphal  writings  bear 
witness  to  the  fact  that  the  popular  thought 
abounded  with  them.  In  the  A2)ocalyptie  writings 
of  the  Jews,  composed  prior  to  A.i).  100,  all  the 
main  features  of  belief  in  spirits,  angels,  and 
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demons  whicli  appear  in  the  canonical  literature 
were  continued  and  heightened.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a great  difference  between  them  in  this 
respect.  Some  of  them,  like  Sirach  and  Macca- 
bees, make  almost  no  reference  to  angels.  Sirach 
mentions  only  the  angel  that  destroyed  the 
Assyrian  army  (48^^),  the  writer  of  1 Mac  mentions 
angels  only  in  referring  to  this  event  (7^^),  while 
the  author  of  2 Mac  refers  to  them  only  in  saying 
that  the  Jews  of  the  Maccahaean  time  prayed  that 
an  angel  might  he  sent  to  smite  the  Greeks,  as 
one  was  sent  to  smite  the  Assyrians  (cf.  11®  IS^^^-)- 
Similarly,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  makes  no 
reference  to  angels  except  that  in  describing  the 
Exodus  it  declares  that  the  word  of  God  was  an 
active  angel  of  vengeance  (cf.  Wis  18'®).  In  some 
of  the  Enoch  apocalypses,  on  the  other  hand, 
belief  in  angelic  and  demoniacal  agency  is  carried 
to  great  length.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
oldest  Enoch  apocalypse  (Eth.  En.  1-36),  of  the 
Parables  (Eth.  En.  37-71),  and  of  the  Slavonic 
Enoch.  Other  works  make  a more  moderate  use 
of  this  belief,  although  it  clearly  underlies  all 
their  thinking.  This  is  true  of  Tobit,  the  Testa- 
ments of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  the  Apocalypse  of 
Baruch,  the  Greek  additions  to  Daniel,  2 Esdras, 
and  the  Book  of  Jubilees.  The  beliefs  continued 
and  were  in  some  respects  intensified,  but,  in 
proportion  as  the  writers  came  under  the  sway  of 
Greek  rationalistic  thought,  they  ceased  to  feel 
the  need  for  such  supernatural  agencies.  The 
author  of  Jubilees,  in  re-telling  the  story  of 
Genesis,  employs  angels  only  where  they  appear 
in  that  book. 

1.  In  certain  writers  the  old  tendency  to  attri- 
bute a spirit  to  everything  still  manifests  itself. 
The  author  of  the  Enoch  Parables  speaks  of  a 
spirit  of  the  sea,  of  hoar-frost,  of  hail,  of  snow,  of 
fog,  of  dew,  and  of  rain  (Eth.  En.  60'’’^'),  while 
his  favourite  title  for  God  is  ‘ Lord  of  spirits  ’ 
(38^-^  39'^  and  passim).  The  author  of  Jubilees 
speaks  of  the  spirits  of  fire,  wind,  darkness,  hail, 
snow,  frost,  thunder,  cold  and  heat,  winter  and 
summer  (Jub  2'),  but  he  calls  them  angels  at  the 
same  time,  and  he  also  terms  the  ‘ watchers  ’ (an 
older  name  for  angels)  the  ‘fathers  of  spirits’ 
(10®).  These  two  agree  in  making  spirits  of  the 
phenomena  of  Nature.  In  a different  vein  from 
those,  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs 
make  spirits  of  man’s  immoral  tendencies.  Those 
spirits  are  in  reality  demons,  and  are  under  the 
direction  of  Beliar,  the  prince  of  demons  (see  art. 
Belial).  Thus,  we  are  told  that  there  are  seven 
spirits  of  deceit  (Reuben  2').  These  seven  are 
said  to  be  the  spirit  of  fornication,  of  insatiable- 
ness (resident  in  the  belly),  of  fighting  (resident  in 
the  liver  and  gall),  of  obsequiousness  and  chicanery, 
of  pride,  of  lying  and  fraud,  and  of  injustice  with 
which  are  thefts  and  acts  of  rapacity  (cf.  Reuben 
3®'®,  Simeon  6'',  Judah  20*,  Dan  S'*,  Gad  4'*).  Later 
additions  make  the  senses  and  sleep  spirits  of 
udckedness  (Reuben  2®  3').  The  function  of  these 
spirits  was  to  lead  men  into  various  sins,  and, 
after  having  done  so,  to  take  vengeance  on  them 
(Levi  3^).  The  evil  spirit  which  a man  had  served 
was  said  to  aw’ait  his  soul  as  it  left  his  body  at 
death  in  order  to  torment  it  (Asher  6®).  In  most 
of  the  Apocryphal  books  the  spirits  have  passed 
over  either  into  angels  or  into  demons. 

2.  Through  literary  influence  there  is  a slight 
survival  of  the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  of  an  earlier 
time.  They,  together  with  the  Ophanim  (serpent- 
beings  developed  out  of  the  original  Seraphim), 
are  said  to  be  holy  angels  who  praise  God  (Eth. 
En.  61'“  7P,  Slav.  En.  20'  21') ; but  these  beings 
play  no  important  part  in  the  thought  of  the 
period. 

3.  It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  angels,  who  are 


declared  to  be  innumerable  (Apoc.  Bar.  59").  This 
clearly  represents  the  view  of  several  of  these 
writers.  Thus  the  author  of  the  Enoch  Parables 
declares  that  the  Most  High  is  accompanied  by 
1000x1000  and  10000x  10000  angels  (Eth.  En.  60' 
71*®).  Angels  were  thought  to  be  the  agency  by 
which  everything  was  performed.  Thus,  it  is  said 
that  myriads  of  angels  accompany  the  sun  on  his 
course  (Slav.  En.  ID-  “*),  and  that  400  take  the 
sun’s  crown  to  God  at  sunset,  and  return  it  to  the 
sun  in  the  morning  (14“-®).  How  vast  must  have 
been,  then,  the  number  of  all  the  angels  ! 

These  numerous  angelic  hosts  were  believed  to 
be  divided  into  ranks.  Distinguished  from  the 
common  mass,  the  archangels  commanded  and 
directed  others.  This  division  appears  most  clearly 
in  the  evil  angels  or  demons,  a long  list  of  whose 
leaders  is  given  in  the  earliest  Enoch  apocalypse 
and  in  the  Enoch  parables  (cf.  Eth.  En.  6’  and  69“). 
This  list  will  be  further  considered  in  discussing 
demons  below.  The  good  angels  had  similar  chief- 
tains, of  whom  Gabriel  was  one  (Slav.  En.  2P).  But, 
apart  from  the  archangels,  the  angelic  hosts  were 
thought  to  be  divided  into  several  ranks.  It  is 
said  in  Slav.  En.  20®  that,  as  the  Lord  sat  on  His 
throne,  the  heavenly  hosts  stood  on  the  ten  steps 
of  it  according  to  their  rank.  This  implies  that 
there  were  numerous  gradations  of  rank.  Four 
angels  were  called  ‘angels  of  the  throne.’  They 
were  Michael,  Gabriel,  Uriel,  and  Raphael  (Eth. 
En.  9'  40®  and  Sib.  Or.  ii.  215),  though  two  passages 
(40®  71®)  substitute  Phanuel  (i.e.  Penuel)  for  Uriel. 
Just  as  human  hosts  had  human  commanders,  so 
the  archangels  were  the  commanders  of  the  others. 
Thus  in  the  Testament  of  Levi  3®'*'-  the  angel  of  the 
Presence  is  counted  an  archangel,  to  whom  angels 
below  make  an  announcement  of  what  is  tran- 
spiring. This  development  of  the  angelic  hosts 
into  ranks  was  to  some  extent  reflected  in  the 
canonical  literature,  and  its  later  development 
may  have  been  influenced  by  contact  with  Persian 
thought. 

As  to  the  nature  of  angels,  the  conception  was  not 
uniform.  At  first  they  were  considered  a kind  of 
supernatural  men  : thus,  in  all  the  books  that  speak 
of  them,  they  are  frequently  called  ‘ men  ’ (see,  e.g. , 
Slav.  En.  1-7).  They  are,  like  men,  said  to  possess 
bodies  and  spirits  (Eth.  En.  67®).  They  intermarried 
at  one  time  with  human  women  (Eth.  En.  7',  Slav. 
En.  18').  Enoch  after  teanslation  became  an  angel 
(Slav.  En.  22),  showing  that  they  were  considered 
in  many  ways  kindred  to  men.  This  view  is  a sur- 
vival of  the  old  conception  reflected  in  Gn  6®"*. 
Gradually  another  view  developed,  according  to 
which  the  constitution  of  angels  was  quite  difl'erent 
from  that  of  men.  They  are,  accordingly,  said  to 
have  a nature  like  that  of  fire  (Slav.  En.  29'-  ®),  and 
to  have  been  made  at  the  beginning  of  flame  and 
fire  (Apoc.  Bar.  21®) ; their  splendour  is  said  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  stars  (51®).  This  view  was,  in 
some  cases  where  tradition  perpetuated  the  crasser 
view,  blended  with  the  other.  Thus  Enoch  was 
thought  to  have  been  put  through  a process  of 
purification  and  glorification  before  he  became  an 
angel  (Slav.  En.  22) ; and  later,  when  he  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  the  earth  for  thirty  days,  an 
angel  chilled  his  face,  apparently  to  dim  the  lustre 
of  its  angelic  glory,  before  he  descended  to  mingle 
with  men  (cf.  Slav.  En.  36®  37'  38').  The  forces  of 
Nature  were  at  times  regarded  as  angels.  Thus 
frost,  hail,  and  fog  are  so  designated  in  Eth.  En. 
60'''''®,  and  the  author  of  Jubilees  calls  these  and 
similar  forces  of  Nature  indifferently  ‘spirits’  and 
‘angels’  (Jub.  2').  At  the  same  time  angels  were 
thought  to  have  definite  limitations.  They  were 
not  able  to  hinder  the  work  of  God  (Eth.  En.  41®) ; 
they  were  ignorant  of  their  own  origin  (Slav.  En. 
24®) ; fallen  angels  could  not  see  the  glory  of  God 
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(Eth.  En.  14^',  Slav.  En.  24^),  and  Enoch,  a man, 
interceded  for  them  (Eth.  En.  15^). 

The  wliole  course  of  Nature  was  thought  to  be 
carried  on  by  angelic  agency.  Myriads  of  angels 
attend  the  sun  (Slav.  En.  14),  they  regulate  the 
courses  of  the  stars  (ch.  19),  they  guard  the  habita- 
tions of  snow  (ch.  5),  and  keep  the  treasuries  of  oil 
(cb.  6).  Spirits  or  angels  control  the  lightning, 
causing  a pause  before  the  thunder  comes  (Eth.  En. 
6013-15).  They  control  the  workings  of  frost,  hail, 
mist,  dew,  and  rain ; they  preside  over  the  treas- 
uries of  these  (vv.^®'^^).  Activities  of  many  other 
kinds  were  attributed  to  angels.  They  kept  the 
garden  of  Eden  (Slav.  En.  8) ; fiery  angels  now 
surround  Paradise  (30^) ; and  angels  built  the  ark 
(Eth.  En.  67^). 

One  of  the  important  functions  of  angels  was  to 
guide  and  instruct  the  great  apocalyptic  seers.  The 
angel  of  peace  went  with  Enoch  (Eth.  En.  40®  43®), 
and  conducted  him  to  the  first  heaven  (Slav.  En.  3), 
while  Gabriel  later  took  Enoch  to  God  (20®).  An 
angel  talked  to  Ezra  (2  Es  2^-  5’®  7^) ; and  Uriel 

was  sent  to  Ezra  (4'-  5'®-  7^  10®®-  ®®).  An  angel 

revealed  to  Jacob  Reuben’s  sin  with  Bilhah  (Test, 
of  Reuben  3’®) ; an  angel  invited  Levi  to  heaven,  and 
showed  him  the  secret  of  heaven  to  prepare  him  for 
the  priesthood  (Test,  of  Levi  2®  5’) ; an  angel  in- 
formed the  patriarch  Judah  that  he  should  be  king 
of  Jacob  (Test,  of  Judah  21®),  and  announced  to 
Jacob  the  birth  of  Rachel’s  children  (Test,  of 
Issachar  2^).  The  angel  of  peace  guides  the  soul 
of  a good  man  at  death  (Test,  of  Benj.  6^).  Angels, 
called  ‘watchers,’  came  to  earth  in  the  days  of  Jared 
to  teach  men  (Jub.  4'®) ; an  angel,  spoken  of  as  a 
‘holy  one,’ called  to  Hagar  ; angels  went  up 
and  down  the  ladder  of  Jacob’s  dream  (27®^) ; angels 
smote  the  flames  of  fire  for  the  three  children  (v.®®). 
An  angel  told  Habakkuk  to  carry  his  dinner  to 
Daniel  who  was  in  the  lion’s  den  at  Babylon,  and 
took  Habakkuk  by  the  hair  and  transported  him 
from  Judma  to  Babylon  for  this  purpose  and  back 
again  (Bel  vv.®^'®®).  The  angel  Raphael  came  to 
heal  Tobit’s  blindness  (To  3^’),  accompanied  the 
young  Tobias  (5^'®-  ®'),  instructed  him  how  to  drive 
an  evil  spirit  away  (6.  8®®-),  was  sent  by  Tobias  to 
Media  after  money  (9'®^-),  opened  Tobit’s  eyes 
(11®®.  ’®-),  and  was  offered  half  the  money  (12®). 
Angels  are  portrayed  as  pitiful ; they  were  in 
anguish  when  Zion  was  delivered  to  destruction 
(Apoc.  Bar.  67®) ; and  they  are  also  represented  as 
intercessors  (Test,  of  Levi  3®  5’,  Test,  of  Dan  6®). 
It  thus  appears  that  all  possible  helpful  agencies 
were  attributed  to  them. 

As  angels  were  God’s  agents  for  blessing,  so  they 
were  His  instruments  of  chastisement.  In  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  prayer  was  offered  that  an 
angel  might  destroy  the  Greeks,  as  an  angel  de- 
stroyed the  Assyrians  (2  Mac  11®  15®®).  Enoch  in 
the  place  of  punishment  saw  angels  administering 
torture  (Slav.  En.  10®®^-).  It  was  believed  that  on 
the  Day  of  J udgment  an  angel  would  be  appointed 
avenger  (Assump.  Mos.  10®).  An  angel  of  God  is 
said  to  have  received  orders  to  cut  a sinner  in  twain 
(Sus  vv.®®-  ®®).  The  word  of  God  was  said  to  have 
been  an  active  angel  of  vengeance  on  the  night  of 
the  Exodus  (Wis  18^®),  and  two  angels  were  believed 
to  have  once  descended  from  heaven  to  bind  a hostile 
king  (3  Mac  6’®).  When  Jerusalem  was  destroyed, 
four  angels  stood  at  its  four  comers  with  lamps  and 
accomplished  its  ruin  (Apoc.  Bar  7*  8*).  There 
was  also  an  angel  whose  chief  function  was  to  bring 
death  (21®®).  Whatever,  therefore,  needed  to  be 
accomplished,  whether  good  or  bad,  there  was  an 
angel  to  do  it. 

The  tendency  observable  in  a slight  degree  in  the 
canonical  literature  to  give  the  angels  individual 
names  appears  in  a greatly  heightened  form  in  the 
Apocryphal  literature. 


4.  The  conceptions  of  demons  which  appear  in 
the  Apocryphal  literature  are  of  four  distinct  types. 
Two  of  these  regard  the  arch-demons  as  fallen 
angels,  but  in  one  type  this  angel  ic  genesis  of  demons 
is  much  more  prominent  than  in  the  other,  (a)  In 
tlie  canonical  literature  discussed  above,  Satan  was 
regarded  as  once  of  the  number  of  the  Divine  beings 
who  formed  Jahweh’s  court  (Job  1.  2).  The  steps 
by  which  in  the  canonical  literature  he  became  the 
great  opposer  of  good  have  already  been  sketched. 
In  one  type  of  Apocryphal  thought  he  became  the 
arch-demon,  who  tempted  man  and  led  him  astray 
(.see  Wis  2®-*  and  Slav.  En.  3®*).  These  writers 
simply  took  Satan  over  from  the  canonical  litera- 
ture, and  his  semi-Divine  or  angelic  origin  appar- 
ently was  forgotten.  The  author  of  Wisdom  moved 
in  an  atmosphere  of  philosophic  thought  in  which 
neither  angels  nor  demons  played  any  considerable 
part.  The  author  of  Slavonic  Enoch,  though  he 
makes  much  of  angels,  has  almost  nothing  to  say 
of  demons.  He  probably  believed  in  them,  but  the 
interest  of  bis  narrative  led  him  to  place  the  em- 
phasis elsewhere.  These  writers  call  Satan  by  the 
Gr.  tr.  of  his  name,  diaholos,  or  ‘devil.’  They 
identify  him  with  the  serpent  of  Eden,  and  account 
for  the  origin  of  sin  by  his  agency  in  leading  man 
astray. 

(6)  The  authors  of  Eth.  En.  1-36  and  of  the  Enoch 
Parables  (En.  37-71)  represent  a difl'erent  type, 
being  much  more  keenly  interested  in  tracing  the 
origin  of  demons  and  of  evil.  Instead  of  taking 
one  arch-demon  from  the  canonical  literature,  they 
go  back  to  the  narrative  of  Gn  6®"'*,  and  account  for 
the  origin  of  demons  and  of  sin  by  elaborating  the 
hint  there  given.  Persian  dualism  had  sufficiently 
influenced  their  thought,  so  that  matter  was  to 
them  corrupt.  That  angels  should  come  to  earth 
and  have  connexion  with  human  wives  implied, 
they  thought,  a previous  rebellion  and  sin  on  the 
part  of  the  angels.  The  hint  which  supplied  the 
point  of  departure  for  this  view  was  probably  given 
by  the  story  of  Satan  in  the  prologue  of  the  Book 
of  Job.  'Those  angelic  hosts  who  sinned  were 
numerous,  but  they  were  led  by  certain  archangels, 
whose  names  are  given  somewhat  differently  by  the 
two  writers.  These  with  their  followers  landed  on 
Mount  Hermon,  and,  after  satisfying  themselves 
with  human  wives,  taught  men  various  sins,  some 
teaching  one  and  some  another.  One  taught  en- 
chantments, another  astrology,  another  the  making 
of  swords,  another  the  art  of  abortion,  and  another 
that  of  writing.  The  one  who  taught  the  use  of 
coats  of  mail  and  of  swords  also  seduced  Eve  (cf. 
Eth.  En.  6-9  and  69).  These  writers,  like  the 
author  of  the  J document  of  the  Hexateuch,  re- 
garded the  arts  of  civilization  as  having  had  a 
common  origin  with  sin.  Among  the  names  of 
these  arch-demons  the  canonical  names  of  Satan 
and  Azazel  are  found,  but  they  play  a comparatively 
small  part.  The  r6le  of  Azazel  is  more  prominent 
than  that  of  Satan.  The  larger  number  of  these 
angels  (and  to  them  are  attributed  the  most  hurtful 
influences)  are  called  by  names  not  found  in  the 
canonical  literature.  It  appears  from  these  names 
that  many  of  them  were  called  by  names  appropriate 
to  angels.  The  degradation  of  the  names  to  demons 
was  in  accord  with  the  theory  that  they  were  fallen 
angels.  In  one  passage  (Eth.  En.  21®)  they  are 
identified  with  the  stars.  Having  introduced  sin 
into  the  world,  those  fallen  angels  were  regarded 
as  the  presiding  geniuses  of  various  forms  of  trans- 
gression and  corruption.  They  were  themselves, 
however,  thought  to  be  already  undergoing  pimish- 
ment.  'They  were  bound  and  were  being  tormented 
by  a great  fire  (Eth.  En.  21®"’®  54’"®). 

(c)  The  Book  of  Tobit  represents  a third  type  of 
thought.  In  it  but  one  demon  appears,— Asmodaeus, 
— and  he  is  clearly,  as  his  name  implies,  of  Persian 
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origin  (but  see  Ginzberg,  JE  ii.  217-219).  The 
author  of  this  book  had  so  come  under  Persian  in- 
fluence, probably  by  living  in  the  East,  that  its 
demonology  or  demonological  vocabulary  influenced 
him  more  than  did  that  of  the  canonical,  or  even 
the  apocryphal,  writings  of  his  people. 

{d)  A fourth  type  of  thought  is  represented  by 
the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  and  the 
Ascension  of  Isaiah.  In  these  works  the  demon- 
ology, while  very  real  and  all-pervasive,  is  made  up 
in  a rational  way,  and  such  contact  as  it  has  with 
canonical  thought  is  at  quite  a different  point  of 
that  thought.  As  mentioned  above,  the  world  is 
thought  to  be  pervaded  by  evil  spirits,  but  these 
are  simply  the  personification  of  the  evil  pro- 
pensities of  man — jealousy,  lust,  pride,  chicanery, 
injustice,  rapacity,  etc.  Writers  who  thus  made 
evil  spirits  of  the  sinful  tendencies  of  men  about 
them  moved  in  a somewhat  different  realm  of 
thought  from  those  who  connected  these  evil  spirits 
with  the  story  of  Gn  6^“^  and  gave  to  them  orthodox 
Hebrew  names.  Over  this  mass  of  evil  spirits  the 
two  writers  under  consideration  believed  that  Beliar 
presided.  Beliar  to  them  takes  the  place  of  the 
devil  in  Wisdom  and  the  Secrets  of  Enoch,  of 
Semyaza  in  the  other  Enoch  books,  and  of  As- 
modaeus  in  Tobit.  Beliar  is  a form  of  Belial  (see 
vol.  ii.  p.  dSB*"  f.).  Belial  had  been  used  by  Nahum 
(1'®)  as  the  name  of  a great  evil  power.  Possibly 
Belial  was  an  old  name  for  Sheol,  though  that  is 
uncertain.  It  it  were  so,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  these 
writers  took  it  as  the  name  of  the  prince  and  leader 
of  all  evil  and  destructive  spirits. 

To  most  Jews  of  the  period,  as  indeed  to  most 
men  of  that  time,  the  world  was  full  of  supernatural 
agencies.  As  there  were  angels  to  accomplish  every 
good  act,  so  there  were  demons  or  evil  spirits  to 
perpetrate  every  evil  deed  or  to  prompt  every  sinful 
impulse.  Some  of  the  writers,  however,  manifest 
no  trace  of  this  demonology  ; such  are  Ben  Sira  and 
the  authors  of  the  Books  of  Maccabees.  The  sub- 
ject-matter of  Sirach  as  well  as  the  philosophical 
point  of  view  of  its  author  excluded  any  reference 
to  them,  while  the  author  of  1 Mac  had  probably 
come  so  far  under  the  infiuence  of  incipient  Saddu- 
ceeism  that  demons  had  little  or  no  place  in  his 
thought.  To  most  men,  however,  demons  in  one 
form  or  another  were  very  real,  and  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  life. 

Literatcee. — C.  H.  Toy,  Judaism  and  Christianity,  London, 
1890,  pp.  164-170 ; W.  R.  Smith,  Rel.  Sem.t,  do.  1894,  pp.  119 11., 
133,  168,  172 ; H.  Gunkel,  Schopfung  und  Chaos,  Gottingen, 
1895,  pp.  294-309;  A.  Dillmann,  Handbuch  der  AT  Theol., 
Leipzig,  1895,  passim;  M.  J.  l^agrange, iltudessur  lesrel.  sim.^, 
Paris,  1905,  p.  223  S. ; C.  H.  Piepenbring,  Theol.  of  the  OT, 
New  York,  1893,  pp.  153  If.,  254  ff. ; B.  Stade,  Bibl.  Theol.  des 
AT,  Tubingen,  1905,  passim  ; W.  E.  Addis,  Heb.  Rel.,  London, 
1906,  pp.  68 fl.,  259;  K.  Marti,  Rel.  of  the  OT,  London,  1907; 
G.  B.  Gray,  art.  ‘ Angel,’  in  EBi ; G.  B.  Gray  and  T.  K. 
Cheyne,  ‘Demons,’ i6. ; G.  B.  Gray  and  J.  Massie,  ‘Satan,’ 
ib. ; A.  B.  Davidson,  ‘Angel,’  in  HDB;  O.  C.  Whitehouse, 

‘ Demons,’  ib. ; L.  Blau  and  K.  Kohler,  ‘ Angelology,’  in  JE; 
L.  Ginzberg,  ‘ Asmodeus,’  ib.  ; K.  Kohler,  ‘Demonology,’  ib.; 
L.  Blau,  ‘Satan,’  ib.  GeOEGE  A.  BAETON. 

DEMONS  AND  SPIRITS  (Indian).— i.  Pre- 
valence of  the  belief  in  spirit  influence. — The 
people  of  India,  particularly  the  forest  tribes  and 
the  lower  castes,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  or 
burning-ground,  are  oppressed  with  a feeling  best 
described  as  demonophobia — the  belief  that  they 
are  haunted  by  evil  spirits  of  all  kinds,  some 
malignant  fiends,  some  mischievous  elves,  to  whose 
agency  are  attributed  all  kinds  of  sickness  and  mis- 
fortune. Their  worship  is  a worship  of  fear,  the 
higher  gods,  particularly  in  the  opinion  of  the  less 
intelligent  classes,  being  regarded  as  otiose  and  in- 
different to  the  evils  which  attack  the  human  race, 
while  demons  are  habitually  active  and  malignant. 

Among  the  Tharus  of  the  Himalayan  Tarai,  ‘the  bhuts,  or 
demons  lurking  in  the  forest  trees,  especially  the  weird  cotton 


tree  (Bombax  heptaphylluni),  and  the  prets,  or  spirits  of  the 
dead,  lead  them  a very  miserable  life.  When  the  last  ray  of 
light  leaves  the  forest,  and  the  darkness  settles  down  upon  their 
villages,  all  the  'Tharus,  men,  women,  and  children,  huddle 
together  in.side  their  fast-closed  huts,  in  mortal  dread  of  those 
ghostly  beings,  more  savage  and  cruel  than  the  leopards,  tigers, 
and  bears  that  now  prowl  about  for  their  prey.  Only  the 
terrible  cry  of  “ Fire  ” will  bring  these  poor  fear-stricken  creatures 
to  open  the  doors  and  remove  the  heavy  barriers  from  their 
huts  at  night.  And  even  in  the  daytime,  amid  the  hum  of 
human  life,  the  songs  of  the  birds,  and  the  louring  of  the  cattle, 
no  fharu,  man,  woman,  or  child,  would  ever  venture  along  a 
forest-line,  without  casting  a leaf,  a branch,  or  a piece  of  old 
rag,  upon  the  bansati  [Skr.  vanaspati,  “king  of  the  woods”], 
formed  at  the  entrance  of  deep  woods,  to  save  them  from  the 
many  diseases  and  accidents  the  goblins  and  malignant  spirits 
of  the  forests  can  bring  upon  and  cause  them  ’ (S.  Knowles,  The 
Gospel  in  Gonda,  1889,  p.  214). 

In  S.  India,  where  this  belief  is  even  more  widely  spread 
than  in  the  N.,  ‘ every  village  is  believed  by  the  people  to  be 
surrounded  by  evil  spirits,  who  are  always  on  the  watch  to 
inflict  disease  and  misfortunes  of  all  kinds  on  the  unhappy 
villagers.  They  lurk  everywhere,  on  the  tops  of  palmyra  trees, 
in  caves  and  rocks,  in  ravines  and  chasms.  They  fly  about  in 
the  air,  like  birds  of  prey,  ready  to  pounce  down  on  any  unpro- 
tected victim,  and  the  Indian  villagers  pass  through  life  in 
constant  dread  of  these  invisible  enemies.  So  they  turn  for 
protection  to  the  guardian  deities  of  their  village,  whose 
function  it  is  to  ward  off  these  evil  spirits  and  protect  the 
village  from  epidemics  of  cholera,  smallpox,  or  fever,  from 
cattle  disease,  failure  of  crops,  childlessness,  fires,  and  all  the 
manifold  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  in  an  Indian  village ' (Bishop 
H.  Whitehead,  Bull.  Madr.  Mus.  v.  126  f.).  Traill,  who  took 
over  charge  of  Kumaun  in  1820,  reported  that  the  population 
was  divided  into  two  classes,  human  beings  and  ghosts  (E.  S. 
Oakley,  Holy  Himalaya,  1905,  p.  217  !.).  For  other  testimony 
to  the  same  effect,  see  S.  Mateer,  The  Land  of  Charity,  207  ff. ; 
Sir  W.  Sleeman,  Rambles  and  Recollections,  1893,  i.  268  ff. ; 
Bishop  E.  Caldwell,  ‘ The  Tinnevelly  Shanars,’  in  B.  Ziegenbalg, 
Genealogy  of  the  S.  Indian  Gods,  1869,  p.  156  ff.  This  feeling 
of  pessimism,  due  partly  to  racial  idiosyncrasy,  partly  to  the 
rigour  of  their  environment,  has  prevailed  among  the  races  of 
India  from  the  very  earliest  times  (see  H.  Oldenberg,  Rel.  des 
Veda,  1894,  p.  39  f. ; Atharvaveda,  SBE  xlii.  passim). 

2.  Origin  and  character  of  the  cult  of  demons 
and  evil  spirits. — Demonolatry,  the  worship  of 
devils  or  demons,  is  a form  of  belief  in  its  origin 
ind^endent  of  Brahmanism  or  the  orthodox  form 
of  Hinduism,  though  the  latter  has  in  many  cases 
annexed  and  absorbed  it  (see  § I2).  The  cultus  is 
a true  form  of  worship,  and  here  the  distinction 
between  ‘ deity  ’ and  ‘ demon  ’ is  unmeaning,  the 
latter  being,  as  in  the  case  of  the  orthodox  gods, 
controlled  by  true  worship  or  propitiation.  But, 
like  similar  forms  of  popular  belief  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  it  is  amorphous  and  ill-organized, 
possessing  little  or  no  sacred  literature  and  no 
established  priesthood.  The  most  obvious  dis- 
tinction is  between  non-human  and  human  spirits. 

(a)  Non-human  spirits  or  fiends  are  ‘ endowed 
with  superhuman  powers,  and  possess  material 
bodies  of  various  kinds,  which  they  can  change  as 
they  list,  and  which  are  subject  to  destruction. 
As  free  agents,  they  can  choose  between  good  and 
evil,  but  a disposition  towards  evil  preponderates 
in  their  character’  (G.  Oppert,  Original  Inhabitants 
of  Bharatavarsa  or  India,  515  ff.).  The  so-called 
Asuras,  Danavas,  Daityas,  and  Kaksasas  belong  to 
this  group,  ‘ all  personations  of  the  hostile  powers 
of  Nature,  or  of  mighty  human  foes,  both  which 
have  been  eventually  converted  into  superhuman 
beings.’  This  group  as  a whole  seems  to  be  de- 
rived from  pre-Animistic  beliefs,  the  worship  or 
dread  of  ‘powers’  (numina,  not  nomina),  the  vague 
impersonations  of  the  terror  of  night,  hill,  cave,  or 
forest.  They  appear  in  the  Vedas  as  malevolent 
beings  hostile  to  the  orthodox  gods  (A.  Macdonell, 
Vedic  Mythology,  1897,  p.  156 ff.).  Max  Muller 
and  J.  Muir  agree  in  denying  that  all  these  Vedic 
evil  spirits  were  borrowed  by  the  Aryans  from  the 
aborigines  of  India  (Contributions  to  the  Science  of 
Mythology,  1897,  i.  212 ; Original  Sanskrit  Texts, 
1860,  pt.  ii.  380  ff. ).  It  is  safer  to  believe  that  among 
both  Aryans  and  non-Aryans  they  were  the  result 
of  pre-Animistic  beliefs  common  to  both  races. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  probable  that  the  Aryan 
view  of  the  demon  world  was  coloured  by  their 
association  with  the  indigenous  races. 
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‘ The  black  complexion,  ferocious  aspect,  barbarous  habits, 
rude  speech,  and  savage  yeils  of  the  Uasyus,  and  the  sudden 
and  furtive  attacks  which,  under  cover  of  the  impetietrabie 
woods,  and  the  obscurity  of  niglit,  they  wouid  make  on  the 
encampment  of  the  Aryas,  might  naturaiiy  iead  tlie  iatter  to 
speak  of  them,  in  the  highiy  figurative  language  of  an  imagina- 
tive peopie  in  the  first  stage  of  civiiisation,  as  ghosts  or  demons ; 
or  even  to  conceive  of  their  hidden  assaiiants  as  possessed  of 
magical  and  superhuman  powers,  or  as  headed  by  deviis.  . . . 
At  length  the  further  advance  of  the  Aryas  would  either  drive 
the  Dasyus  into  the  remotest  corners  of  the  country,  or  lead  to 
their  partial  incorporation  with  the  conquerors  as  the  lowest 
grade  in  their  community.  When  this  stage  was  reached, 
the  Aryas  would  no  longer  have  any  occasion  to  compose 
rayers  to  the  gods  for  protection  against  the  aboriginal  tribes ; 
ut  their  superstitious  dread  of  the  evil  spirits,  with  which  the 
popular  mind  in  all  ages  has  been  prone  to  people  the  night, 
would  still  continue  ’ (Grig.  Skr.  Texts,  pt.  ii.  p.  409  f.).  Hence  it 
was  the  habit  in  ancient,  as  well  as  in  modern  times,  to  personify 
Nisi  or  Night  as  a demon ; she  comes  at  midnight,  calls  the 
house-master,  and  forces  him  to  follow  her  whither  she  will ; 
she  drags  him  into  the  forest,  drops  him  among  thorns,  or  on 
the  top  of  some  high  tree  ; and  it  is  very  dangerous  to  answer 
her  call  {JASB  i.  [1886]  49  f. ; Katha-sarit-sdgara  of  Somadeva, 
tr.  C.  H.  Tawney,  1880,  ii.  604 ; Lai  Behari  Day,  Govinda 
Samanta,  1874,  i.  9 ; NINQ  iii.  [1894]  199). 

As  representing  the  vague  terrors  felt  by  early  man  in  the 
desert  and  forest,  these  Indian  spirits  resemble  in  many  ways 
the  Arabian  jinn  (W.  E.  Smith,  119  ff.);  or,  as  Westermarck 
(MI,  1908,  ii.  589)  designates  them,  ‘ beings  invented  to  explain 
what  seems  to  fall  outside  the  ordinary  pale  of  Nature,  the 
wonderful  and  unexpected,  the  superstitious  imaginations  of 
men  who  fear.’  Hence  many  of  the  Indian  races  represent  their 
deities  or  demons  as  inhabiting  wild  hills  or  lonely  forests.  The 
Meitheis  believe  that  their  demons  occupy  Kills  (T.  0.  Hudson, 
The  Meitheis,  1908,  p.  120).  The  Konga  Malayans  of  Cochin 
worship  two  demoniacal  deities  named  after  the  rocks  in  which 
they  reside ; Sasthi,  a sylvan  deity,  is  adored  by  the  Vallans, 
and  is  said  to  live  in  a hill ; the  Eravallars  believe  that  their 
forests  and  hiUs  are  full  of  dangerous  demons,  who  live  in  trees, 
and  rule  the  wild  beasts,  some  of  them  afflicting  particular 
families  or  villages,  and  are  propitiated  to  relieve  their  hunger, 
not  in  the  hope  of  gaining  any  benefit  for  their  worshippers  ; 
the  Nayadis  worship  a group  of  forest  demons,  one  of  which 
brings  them  game,  and  is  abused  for  his  ingratitude  if  the  hunt 
proves  unsuccessful  (L.  K.  Iyer,  The  Cochin  Tribes  and  Castes, 
i.  41,  239,  47,  53).  Trees  are  also  a favourite  demon-haunt 
(Tylor,  Prim.  Cult.^,  1873,  ii.  221).  The  Izhuvans  believe  that 
trees  are  occupied  by  demons  ; and,  when  it  is  proposed  to  out 
a tree,  a notice  to  the  demons  is  written  on  the  bark  informing 
them  that  it  is  intended  to  eject  them  (Iyer,  i.  281 ; of.  Crooke, 
PR^,  1896,  ii.  90  f. ; R.  V.  Russell,  Census  Rep.  Central  Pro- 
vinces, 1901,  i.  92).  Many  of  the  non-Aryan  tribes  in  Bengal 
worship  deities  who  reside  in  hills.  Such  are  the  Juangs, 
Santals,  Oraons,  Cheros,  Kandhs,  and  Bauris  (Risley,  Tribes 
and  Castes  of  Bengal,  1891,  i.  353,  ii.  233,  146,  i.  202,  403,  80). 
The  Todas  believe  that,  before  they  were  created,  their  gods 
occupied  the  Nilgiri  Hills ; they  now  reside  in  heights  close 
to  the  Toda  hamlets  (Rivers,  The  Todas,  1906,  p.  182  ff.).  In 
the  same  class  are  the  water  spirits  or  deities  found  all  over 
the  country,  which  are  malevolent,  and  drag  down  unwary 
travellers — an  idea  which  appears  in  the  classical  tale  of 
Narcissus  (Crooke,  i.  42  ff. ; Frazer,  GIP,  1900,  i.  293).  These 
Raksasas,  Danavas,  or  Daityas  still  maintain  their  position  in 
popular  belief,  the  tradition  surviving  through  the  study  of  the 
Epic  literature  and  the  older  collections  of  folklore,  like  the 
Jatakas  or  the  tales  of  Somadeva. 

(b)  Human  spirits. — The  second  and  much  more 
important  class  of  evil  spirits  is  tliat  of  the  ghosts 
of  human  beings,  known  collectively  as  JBhiita 
(Skr.  rt.  bhu,  ‘to  become,  be’).  In  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  fiends  or  non-human  spirits,  these  are 
the  malignant  spirits  of  men,  which  for  various 
reasons  cherish  feelings  of  hostility  to  the  human 
race,  and,  if  not  expelled  or  propitiated,  do  endless 
mischief.  Among  the  more  primitive  or  debased 
tribes  the  belief  that  disease  and  death  are  the 
result  of  the  normal  or  abnormal  processes  of 
Nature  is  only  imperfectly  realized  ; and  these  and 
other  calamities  are  regarded  as  the  work  of  evil 
.spirits,  sometimes  acting  on  their  own  initiative, 
sometimes  incited  by  a sorcerer  or  witch. 

3.  The  Bhuta : their  characteristics. — In  S. 
India  three  terms  are  used  to  designate  these 
spirits— Tl/mte,  Preta,  PUdclia,  the  first  name 
being  ordinarily  applied  to  all  three  classes. 

‘ These  beings,  always  evil,  originate  from  the  souls  of  those 
who  have  died  untimely  or  violent  deaths,  or  been  deformed, 
idiotic,  or  insane ; afflicted  with  fits  or  unusual  ailments ; or 
drunken,  dissolute,  or  wicked  during  life.  The  precise  dis- 
tinc:tio;i  between  the  three  classes  is  that  the  Preta  [Skr.  rt.  pre, 
“ to  depart  from  life  ”]  is  a ghost  of  a child  dying  in  infancy,  or  of 
one  tiorn  deformed,  imperfect,  or  monstrous — events  attributed 
to  neglect  in  performing  certain  ceremonies  prescribed  during 
the  ten  days  when,  according  to  popular  notions,  the  limbs  of  the 


embryo  are  forming  in  the  womb : such  a ghost  becomes  a 
misshapen,  distorted  goblin.  The  PiSacha  [“  flesh-eater  ”],  on 
the  other  hand,  is  derived  rather  from  mental  character- 
istics, and  is  the  ghost  of  madmen,  habitual  drunkards,  the 
treacherous  and  violent-tempered.  . . . Bhutas  emanate  from 
those  who  die  in  any  unusual  way,  by  violence,  accident, 
suicide,  or  sentence  of  law ; or  who  have  been  robbers,  notorious 
evil-doers,  or  dreaded  for  cruelty  and  violence.  The  death  of 
any  well-known  bad  character  is  a source  of  terror  to  all  his 
neighbourhood,  as  he  is  sure  to  become  a Bhuta  or  demon,  as 
powerful  and  malignant  as  he  was  in  life  ’ (M.  J.  Walhouse,  JAI 
V.  408  f.).  They  are  represented  with  small  thick  bodies, 
of  a red  colour,  with  pigtails  round  their  heads,  horrible  faces, 
the  teeth  of  a lion  in  their  mouths,  and  their  bodies  covered 
with  ornaments  (Caldwell,  in  Ziegenbalg,  153).  In  the  Deccan 
they  live  in  large  trees,  empty  houses,  or  old  wells ; they  often 
appear  as  a deer,  a tall  figure,  a strange  ox  or  goat ; if  a person 
sleeps  under  a haunted  tree,  cuts  a branch  of  it,  defiles  the 
abode  of  the  Bhuta,  or  jostles  one  on  the  road,  he  falls  sick  or 
some  iU-luck  befalls  him  (BG  xviii.  pt.  i.  292).  In  Gujarat  the 
Bhuta  and  Preta,  like  the  European  Vampire,  are  believed  to 
take  possession  of  a corpse,  and  speak  through  its  mouth  ; they 
appear  in  the  form  which  they  possessed  when  living;  enter 
a living  man,  and  cause  him  to  speak  as  they  please ; afflict 
him  with  fever  or  other  disease  ; appear  as  animals,  and  frighten 
people  by  vanishing  in  a flame  of  fire ; remain  sometimes  in- 
visible, and  speak  only  in  whispers ; a Bhuta  has  been  known 
to  come  to  fisticuffs  with  a man,  or  to  carry  him  off  and  set  him 
down  in  a strange  place ; cases  have  been  reported  in  which 
women  have  been  found  with  child  by  them ; when  a Bhuta 
appears  in  a tree,  a pile  of  stones  is  raised  at  its  root,  to  which 
every  passer-by  adds  one ; if  stones  be  not  procurable,  a rag  is 
stuck  to  the  tree,  which  is  hence  known  as  the  ‘ Rag-uncle  ’ [cl. 
Hartland,  LP,  1895,  ii.  175 ff.;  Crooke,  RR2  ].  leiff.]  (Dal- 
patram  Daya,  ‘Bhoot  Nibundh,’  in  A.  K.  Forbes,  Ras  Mala, 
644  ff.).  The  Bhiita  eat  filth,  and  drink  any  water,  however 
impure ; they  cannot  rest  on  the  ground,  and  for  this  reason  a 
peg,  or  brick,  or  bamboo  pole  is  placed  at  their  shrines  on 
which  they  may  sit  or  perch ; they  speak  a sort  of  gibberish  in 
a nasal  tone,  and  hence  ‘goblin  speech’  (pUdcha  bhdsa)  is 
the  term  appiied  to  the  jargon  in  the  mediaeval  drama  and 
in  modern  English  (PR2  j.  238) ; those  who  come  from  dead 
Brahmans  are  wheat-coloured,  while  others,  like  the  ghost  of  a 
negro,  are  black  and  specially  dreaded  (ib.  i.  236  ff.).  As  a rule 
they  are  helpless  by  day,  and  move  abroad  at  night ; but  mid- 
day, when  they  cook,  and  evening  are  specially  dangerous 
times,  and  women  should  not  move  about,  especially  at  nndday, 
unprotected  (E.  Thurston,  Castes  and  Tribes  of  S.  India,  vi. 
230 ; A.  K.  Iyer,  i.  150  ; BG  xviii.  pt.  i.  292 ; PNQ  iv.  132 ; 
cf.  the  similar  classical  belief  [Theocr.  Idyll,  i.  15 ; Lucan, 
Pharsal.  iii.  423 ; R.  Rodd,  Customs  and  Lore  of  Modem  Greece, 
1892,  p.  181 ; .1.  T.  Bent,  The  Cyclades,  1885,  p.  85] ; cf.  also  art. 
Calendar  [Celtic],  vol.  iii.  p.  82). 

4.  Spirits  of  the  murdered,  the  unsatisfied,  the 
foreigner. — Of  these  classes  of  Bhuta  the  most 
dangerous  are  the  spirits  of  the  murdered,  the 
unsatisfied,  and  the  dreaded  foreigner. 

(a)  Spirits  of  the  murdered. — All  over  the  world 
the  ghost  of  a murdered  person  is  believed  to 
cherish  an  angry  passion  for  revenge  (Westermarck, 
i.  4181).  Some  of  the  most  dangerous  Bhuta  are 
of  this  class. 

In  Coorg  the  demon  most  widely  feared  is  that  of  a magician 
who  was  shot.  Elmakaltai,  mother  of  seven  sons,  who  was 
buried  as  a sacrifice  under  the  walls  of  the  Kolhapur  fort  (of. 
Crooke,  ii.  173  ff.),  causes  food  supplies  to  dwindle,  the  milk  to 
give  no  butter,  and  the  cattle  to  sicken  ; the  Oraons  distinguish 
three  classes  of  such  demons,  who  are  known  as  the  Bhula, 

‘ wanderers  who  have  lost  their  way,’  including  those  who  have 
been  murdered,  hanged,  or  killed  by  a tiger  (G.  Richter, 
Manual  of  Coorg,  1870,  p.  165  ; Mem.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,^  1906,  i. 
140  f.).  Several  of  the  most  widely  revered  local  deities  of  N. 
India  are  the  spirits  of  persons,  particularly  Brahmans,  who 
have  lost  their  lives  in  some  tragical  way,  and  the  ghosts  of  dead 
bandits,  or  of  those  who  were  slain  by  tigers  or  other  wild 
animals  (E.  A.  Gait,  Census  Rep.  Bengal,  1901,  i.  196  ff. ; Crooke, 
i.  191  ff.,  ii.  213 f.). 

Hence  comes  the  conception  of  a special  Brahman 
demon,  known  as  Brahma-raksasa,  Brahma-daitya, 
Brahnia-purusa,  or  popularly  as  Brahm,  the  spirit 
of  a murdered  Brahman.  The  _ Brahman  being 
himself  spirit-laden,  his  ghost  is  invested  with 
special  potency  for  good  or  evil.  In  Bengal 
‘such  spirits  are  specially  powerful  and  malicious.  Sometimes 
they  are  represented  as  a headless  trunk,  with  the  eyes  looking 
from  the  breast.  They  are  believed  to  inhabit  large  trees  by 
the  side  of  a river  or  in  some  lonely  place,  whence  they  throw 
stones  at  travellers  and  lead  them  astray  on  dark  nights,  and 
woe  betide  the  unfortunate  who  should  give  one  of  them  cause 
for  offence  (e.g.  by  unwittingly  felling  the  tree  in  which  they  have 
taken  up  their  abode),  or  who  was  in  any  way  responsible  for  his 
death.  He  can  only  escape  the  evil  consequences  by  making 
the  BArhiim  his  family  deity  and  worshipping  him  regulai  iy  ’ 
(Gait,  i.  198;  Crooke,  ii.  78).  In  W.  India  the  rulers  of  the 

1 Hereafter  cited  as  MASB. 
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state  of  Sfivantvadi  are  afHioted  by  the  demon-spirit  of  a 
Brahman  killed  in  the  17tli  century.  He  is  particularly  ex- 
cited if  any  one  uses  his  seal  of  office,  and  down  to  the  present 
day  a Br.ahman  is  always  employed  to  seal  the  State  papers 
(,BG  X.  440).  In  the  Deccan  the  Brahraa-samandh,  the  spirit  of 
a married  Brahman,  haunts  empty  houses,  buming.grounds, 
river-banks,  seldom  attacks  people,  but  when  he  does  attack 
them  it  is  difficult  to  shake  him  off  (r&.  xxiv.  415).  In  the  same 
region  the  Brahma-purusa  is  the  spirit  of  a miser  Brahman, 
who  died  in  grief,  intent  on  adding  to  his  hoard ; when  he  lives 
in  his  own  house,  he  attacks  any  member  of  the  family  who 
spends  his  money,  wears  his  clothes,  or  does  anything  to  which 
in  life  he  would  have  objected  (ib.  xviii.  pt.  i.  563  f.). 

(6)  Those  who  have  left  this  world  with  unsatisfied 
desires. — The  spirits  of  the  unhappy  or  unsatisfied 
fall  into  several  groups  : — 

(a)  Unhappy  widows  and  widowers,  childless 
women. — Among  these  the  most  dreaded  is  the 
Churel,  Churail,  Chudel,  Chudail,  or  the  Alwantin, 
as  she  is  called  in  the  Deccan — the  spirit  of  a 
pregnant  woman,  one  dying  on  the  day  of  child- 
birth, or  within  the  period  of  puerperal  pollution. 

In  the  Panjab  she  appears  as  a pretty  woman,  with  her  feet 
turned  backwards,  and  is  specially  dangerous  to  members  of 
her  own  family  {PNQ  ii.  168  f.).  Among  the  Oraons,  when  the 
exorcist  forces  her  to  appear  in  the  flame  of  his  lamp,  she  looks 
like  the  Dakini,  the  common  type  of  ogress ; but  her  feet  are 
distorted,  she  is  hunch-backed,  and  has  a large  hole  in  her 
belly  like  the  hollow  in  a tree  (J/A.S^J3,  1906,  i.  140).  In  Madras 
a woman  who  dies  prematurely,  especially  as  the  result  of 
suicide  or  accident,  becomes  a she-devil,  known  by  the 
euphemistical  title  of  Mohani,  ‘the  charmer,’  and  she  so 
continues  until  her  normal  term  of  life  is  over  (NINQ  i.  104). 
In  the  Deccan  the  Jakhin  (Skr.  yak^l,  rt.  yak^^  ‘ to  move  ’) 
is  the  spirit  of  an  uneasy  married  woman,  who  haunts  bathing 
and  cooking  rooms,  attacks  her  husband’s  second  wife  and 
children,  takes  her  own  children  from  their  stepmother,  or, 
like  the  British  fairies,  steals  babies  and  returns  them  after  a 
time  (B(?  xxiv.  416).  The  spirit  of  a deceased  husband  or  wife, 
particularly  the  latter,  is  most  dangerous  to  his  or  her  successor. 
This  is,  in  part,  an  explanation  of  the  objection  felt  among  the 
higher  castes  to  widow-marriage,  of  the  custom  of  performing 
the  rite  at  night  in  order  to  avoid  the  observation  of  the  angry 
spirit,  and  of  the  use  of  sundry  ceremonies  which  repel  evil 
spirits  (R.  E.  Enthoven,  Bombay  CensxLS  Rep.^  1901,  i.  208). 
Among  the  Kolis  of  Ahmadnagar  a widow  bride  is  held  to  be 
unlucky  for  three  days  after  her  marriage,  and  must  take  care 
that  no  married  woman  sees  her  until  that  period  is  over ; if 
after  such  a marriage  the  widow  bride  or  her  husband  should 
fall  sick,  the  medium,  when  consulted,  usually  reports  that  it 
is  caused  by  the  spirit  of  her  first  husband,  who  is  annoyed 
because  his  wife  has  married  again ; the  bride  has  to  give  a 
feast,  spend  money  in  charity,  and  wear  in  a copper  case  round 
her  neck  a tiny  image  of  her  late  husband,  or  set  it  among  the 
household  gods  {BQ  xvii.  206).  Such  amulets  are  known  in  the 
Panjab  as  ‘the  crown  of  the  rival  wife ’ (saw&an  maurd),  and 
to  them  all  gifts  made  to  her  are  presented  as  a measure  of 
precaution  (H-  A.  Rose,  Census  Rep.,  1901,  i.  121).  Sometimes 
the  widow  wears  a gold-wire  bracelet  on  her  right  wrist,  and 
every  year,  in  the  name  of  her  deceased  husband,  feeds  a 
Braliman  woman  whose  husband  is  alive,  and  gives  her  clothes 
(BG  xxii.  814).  When  a widow  of  the  Let  tribe  in  Bengal 
marries  again,  her  second  husband  is  usually  a widower,  and 
he  places  the  iron  bangle  of  his  first  wife  on  the  arm  of  her 
successor  (E.  A.  Gait,  i.  421).  In  the  Deccan  the  Asra  is  the 
spirit  of  a young  woman  who  committed  suicide  after  bearing 
one  or  more  children  ; she  attacks  5’oung  women,  and  must  be 
propitiated  by  offerings  of  cooked  rice,  turmeric,  red  powder, 
and  a bodice  (BG.  xviii.  pt.  i.  653).  The  Hadal  or  Hedali,  the 
spectre  of  a woman  dying  in  pregnancy  or  childbirth,  is  plump 
in  front  and  a skeleton  behind,  lives  in  wells,  trees,  or  dark 
corners  of  the  house,  attacks  women,  and,  sometimes  appearing 
as  a beautiful  woman,  lives  with  men  until  her  fiend  nature  or 
spectre  form  is  discovered  (ib.  xviii.  pt.  i.  554).  The  corpses  of 
women  dying  under  such  circumstances  are  often  burnt  in 
order  to  prevent  sorcerers  from  digging  them  up  and  using  the 
unborn  foetus  or  the  bones  of  the  mother  for  purposes  of  Black 
Magic  (lb.  xxiiL  201 ; A.  K.  Iyer,  i.  77  f.). 

(jS)  Unhappy  children  and  the  unmarried. — 
Under  the  influence  of  the  same  belief  that  the 
spirits  of  those  dying  with  unsatisfied  desires 
become  malignant,  children  and  unmarried  persons 
are  included  in  the  army  of  evil  spectres. 

In  the  Himalaya,  the  Tola  or  Masan  (the  latter  a term 
ordinarily  used  to  designate  cemetery  spectres)  are  the  spirits 
of  children  or  bachelors,  sometimes  appearing  in  the  form  of  a 
will-o’-the-wisp,  banished  from  the  society  of  other  spirits, 
living  in  wild  and  solitary  places,  sometimes  prowling  about  in 
the  form  of  bears  or  other  wild  animals.  They  are,  as  a rule, 
harmless,  and  their  present  estate  is  only  temporary,  because 
after  a time  they  undergo  transformation,  and  assume  other 
shapes  (Crooke,  i.  261 ; Oakley,  218). 

The  spirits  of  the  unmarried  dead  form  a large 
group. 

In  S.  India  such  spirits  are  called  VTrika  (vSkr.  mra,  ‘ heroic,’ 
‘eminent’),  ‘and  to  their  memory  have  small  temples  and 


images  erected,  wliere  offerings  of  cloth,  rice,  and  the  like  are 
made  to  their  manes.  If  this  be  neglected,  they  appear  in 
dreams,  and  threaten  those  who  are  forgetful  of  their  duty  ’ 
(F.  Buchanan,  A Journey  through  Mysore,  Canary,  and 
Malabar,  i.  359  ; cf.  ii.  120,  152,  where  the  name  is  extended  to 
the  spirits  of  bad  men,  who  afflict  the  living).  In  Kanara,  if 
neglected,  such  spirits  send  pestilence  among  men  and  sheep, 
and  disturb  people  by  dreams  and  nightmares  {BG  xv.  pt.  i. 
300).  In  the  Deccan  the  Jhoting  is  the  spirit  of  a youth  dying 
unmarried  and  leaving  no  relatives ; it  lives  in  trees,  ruins,  or 
burial-grounds,  is  most  faithless  and  can  be  bound  by  no  oath, 
personifies  absent  husbands,  leads  wayfarers  into  pools  and 
drowns  them,  waylays  postmen,  who  are  safe  so  long  as  they 
do  not  lay  down  their  bags  {BG  xviii.  pt.  i.  654).  Elsewhere 
the  Jhoting  is  the  ghost  of  a low-caste  Hindu  who  died  with 
unsatisfied  desires,  wears  no  clothes,  and  lets  his  hair  flow 
loose ; he  lives  in  a house  of  his  own,  but,  if  this  be  burnt  oi 
pulled  down,  he  removes  to  a river  or  well ; he  fears  to  enter 
sacred  places,  or  to  attack  persons  learned  in  the  Vedas  and 
strict  in  the  performance  of  their  religious  duties  {ib.  xxiv.  417). 
In  the  Deccan  those  who  die  after  t^he  rite  of  thread-girding 
and  before  marriage  become  evil  spirits,  known  as  Munja  (Skr 
muflja,  ‘the  fibre  girdle  of  the  Brahman’)  or  Athavar  (Skr. 
a^tO'Var^a,  ‘eight  years  old’)  {ib.  xviii.  pt.  i.  539).  Such 
spirits  are  greatly  feared  in  the  Panjab,  where  they  are  known 
by  the  euphemistical  title  of  ‘ father  ’ {pita) ; shrines  are 
erected  to  them  near  tanks,  and  offerings  are  made  {NINQ  v. 
179).  A typical  case  of  the  deification  of  the  unmarried  is 
found  in  the  cult  of  Dulha  Deo,  ‘ the  deified  bridegroom,’  which 
seems  to  have  originated  in  the  Central  Provinces,  where  a 
bridegroom  on  his  wedding  journey  was  killed  by  a tiger  or  in 
some  other  tragical  way ; at  marriages  a miniature  coat,  shoes, 
and  bridal  crown,  with  a little  swing  to  amuse  the  child,  are 
offered  to  him  (R.  V.  Russell,  i.  80;  Crooke,  i.  119ff.).  In  the 
Panjab,  under  the  influence  of  Vai§nava  beliefs,  he  is  said  to 
represent  the  relationship  of  God  to  the  human  soul,  exhibited 
as  that  of  a lover  to  his  mistress  (H.  A.  Rose,  i.  130).  For 
similar  legends  of  a bride  and  bridegroom  turned  into  stone,  see 
J.  Grimm,  2'e\it.  Mythol.,  Eng.  tr.,  1888,  iv.  1446 ; W.  C.  Borlase, 
Dolmens  of  Ireland,  1897,  ii.  549. 

(c)  Spirits  of  foreigners.~-l^\\e  same  feelings  of 
awe  or  fear  naturally  attach  to  the  spirits  of  dead 
foreigners,  whose  valour,  cruelty,  or  other  qualities 
have  impressed  the  minds  of  a subject  people. 

At  Saharanpur  a Musalman  named  Allah  Bakhsh,  who  died 
in  a state  of  impuritj%  has  become  a dangerous  demon, 
worshipped  by  the  lower  castes  of  Hindus  {NINQ  v.  183) 
Such  a spirit  is  known  by  the  euphemistical  title  of  Mamduh 
‘praised,*  ‘famous,’  or  as  Najis,  ‘the  impure  one.’  He  wears 
Musalman  dress,  with  his  hair  on  end,  and  carries  branches  in 
his  hands ; even  the  Pir,  or  saint,  sometimes  becomes  hostile  to 
people  who  unguardedly  sit  upon  his  tomb,  spit  at  it,  or  in 
other  ways  annoy  him  (i6.  v.  106;  BG  xxiv.  410 f.,  xviii.  pt.  i. 
554).  People  resort  to  the  shrine  of  a Muhammadan  saint 
Alam  Pir,  at  Muzaffargarh  in  the  Panjab,  to  procure  release 
from  such  spirits.  In  fact,  the  Indian  Muhammadans  have 
appropriated  much  of  the  demonology  of  their  Hindu  neigh- 
bours, and  exorcism  and  the  modes  of  securing  control  of  evil 
spirits  have  become  important  branches  of  science  (G.  A 
Herklots,  Qanoon-e-Islam,  1803,  p.  201  ff. ; BG  Lx.  pt.  ii.  147 ff.) 
In  the  same  way  the  dread  spirits  of  Europeans  are  propitiated 
That  of  a certain  Captain  Pole,  killed  at  Travancore  in  1809,  is 
appeased  with  gifts  of  spirits  and  cigars  {JASB  i.  104 ; E 
Thurston,  Ethnographic  Notes,  1906,  p.  296 f.).  Similar  cases 
of  the  propitiation  of  the  spirits  of  European  men  and  women 
are  common  in  various  parts  of  the  country  (Crooke,  ii.  199  ; 
BG  xviii.  pt.  i.  413,  pt.  iff.  447 ; NINQ  ii.  93 ; PNQ  ii.  133).  In 
some  places,  however,  such  spirits  are  regarded  as  kindly,  as  in 
the  cases  of  General  Raymond,  who  died  at  HaidarabM  in  1798, 
and  Colonel  Wallace,  who  died  in  the  Deccan  in  1809  (S.  H. 
Bilgrami  and  C.  Willmott,  Hist,  and  Descr.  Sketch  of  li.H.  the 
Nizam's  Dominions,  1883,  ii.  GOOff. ; BG  xviii.  pt.  iii.  447 f.). 

5.  Modes  of  repelling  or  conciliating- evil  spirits. 
— Various  methods  are  enijiloyed  to  repel  or  con- 
ciliate evil  spirits.  If  the  spirit  after  deatli  is  to 
pass  to  tile  home  of  tlie  Pitri,  or  sainted  dead,  or  to 
undergo  the  necessary  stages  of  transmigration,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  funeral  rites  (.irdddha.)  sliall 
have  been  duly  performed  (see  Ancestor-worshii’ 
[Indian],  vol.  i.  p.  450  tf.).  Hence  tlie  family  spirit  is 
usually  benevolent,  if  care  be  taken  to  provide  for 
its  wants.  Thus  arises  the  very  common  classilica- 
tion  of  spirits  into  the  ‘ inside  ’ and  tlie  ‘ outside  ’ 
— tlie  former  usually  friendly ; the  latter,  being 
foreigners,  usually  hostile.  The  Oraons  divide 
their  spirits  into  those  of  the  house,  the  sept,  the 
village,  and  the  Bluila,  or  dangerous  wanderers 
(MASB,  1906,  i.  138).  In  the  Deccan  there  are 
‘ home  ’ and  ‘ outside  ’ spirits,  the  latter  not  being 
greatly  feared,  because,  though  every  held  has  its 
evil  spirit,  they  are  restrained  by  the  Guardians 
(see  § 9),  who  are  more  powerful  and  able  to  control 
them.  The  friendly  house  spirit  generally  merges 
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into  the  protecting  family  deity,  like  Gumo  Gosain, 
the  Male  god  wlio  dwells  in  the  house  pillar,  or 
Dharma  Pennu,  the  Kandh  god  of  the  family  or 
tribe  (Risley,  ii.  58,  i.  403). 

In  any  case,  after  a time,  usually  represented  by 
the  period  of  human  memory,  the  spirit  automatic- 
ally passes  to  its  rest,  and  ceases  to  be  a source  of 
danger  to  the  survivors. 

In  the  Deccan  the  life  and  influence  of  a Bhuta  last  for  four, 
and  the  evil  conditions  of  haunted  places  for  two,  generations 
{BG  xviii.  pt.  i.  555) ; the  Upon  of  Upper  Burma  worship  only 
their  fathers  and  mothers  {Gazetteer  tfpper  Bitrma^  i.  pt.  i.  668, 
600 ; cf.  Crooke,  i.  178). 

When  the  inability  to  perform  the  funeral  rites 
and  the  consequent  restlessness  or  maliciousness 
of  the  spirit  are  due  to  the  absence  of  the  corpse, 
as  in  the  case  of  death  occurring  in  a strange  land 
or  the  failure  to  recover  the  body,  the  relatives 
perform  the  funeral  in  effigy. 

Among  the  Garos,  when  a man  dies  away  from  his  village  and 
cannot  be  cremated  at  home,  the  relatives  buy  a number  of 
cowrie-shells  and  put  them  in  a pot  to  represent  the  bones  of 
the  dead  man,  or  erect  a mortuary  hut  in  which  they  are  de- 
posited (A.  Playfair,  The  Garos,  1909,  p.  111).  In  some  cases, 
among  orthodox  Hindus,  the  corpse  is  represented  by  branches 
of  the  sacred  Butea  frondosa  tree — the  head  by  a coco-nut ; 
pearls,  or,  failing  them,  cowrie-shells,  for  the  eyes;  the  whole 
being  covered  with  paste  made  of  ground  pulse  to  simulate  the 
flesh,  and  a deer-skm  representing  the  cuticle ; the  officiating 
priest,  by  the  use  of  magical  formula  {mantra),  infuses  life  into 
the  image,  the  animating  principle  being  represented  by  a lamp 
placed  close  by ; when  the  lamp  goes  out,  the  usual  funeral 
rites  are  performed  {NINQ  iii.  201 ; cf.  BG  xviii.  pt.  i.  664). 
When  the  death  of  a relative  occurs  under  an  unlucky  constella- 
tion in  a Brahman  family,  a special  quieting  rite  {idnti)  is  per- 
formed to  appease  the  uneasy  spirit. 

Even  in  the  case  of  those  dying  in  a natural  way, 
precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the  spirit  from 
returning  to  its  original  home  from  the  burial-  or 
cremation-ground. 

Among  the  Madras  tribes,  when  a Bavuri  is  being  buried,  the 
friends  say  : ‘ You  were  iiving  with  us ; now  you  have  left  us. 
Do  not  trouble  the  people  ’ ; the  spirit  of  a dead  Savara  is 
solemnly  adjured  not  to  worry  his  widow : ‘Do  not  send  sick- 
ness on  her  children.  Her  second  husband  has  done  no  harm 
to  you.  She  chose  him  for  her  husband,  and  he  consented ; O 
man,  be  appeased  1 O unseen  ones  1 O ancestors  1 be  you 
witnesses’  (Thurston,  i.  179,  vi.  321).  When  the  corpse  of 
a Taungtha  is  carried  outside  the  house,  the  chief  mourner 
pours  water  on  it,  saying : ‘ As  a stream  divides  countries,  so 
may  the  water  now  poured  divide  us  1 ’ {Gazetteer  Upper  Burma, 
i.  pt.  i.  657). 

Another  plan  is  to  endeavour  to  deceive  the 
spirit,  so  that  it  may  not  find  its  way  back,  by 
taking  it  out  of  the  house  feet  foremost,  or  through 
a door  not  usually  opened  for  ingress  and  egress. 

The  Meitheis  never  carry  the  corpse  over  the  threshold  of  the 
main  door ; sometimes  a hole  is  cut  in  the  wall,  or  the  tiny  side 
entrance  is  used  (Hudson,  117).  Among  the  Maghs  of  Bengal, 
when  the  master  of  the  house  has  died,  the  mourners  on  their 
return  cut  away  the  house  ladder,  and  creep  in  through  a hole  cut 
in  the  back  wall,  in  order  to  baffle  the  ghost  (Eisley,  ii.  34).  A 
similar  device  is  that  of  making  the  corpse-bearers  change  places 
on  the  road  to  the  grave,  and  turn  the  corpse  in  the  opposite 
direction  {BG  xviii.  pt.  i.  424;  ix.  pt.  i.  48).  With  the  same 
intention,  the  mourners  are  forbidden  to  look  back  when  leaving 
the  cemetery  (Crooke,  ii.  66  f.),  the  evil  influence  being  com- 
municated through  the  sight  (E.  Crawley,  The  Mystic  Rose,  1902, 
p.  115  ; FL  xviii.  [1907]  345). 

Sometimes  the  repression  of  the  evil  spirit  is 
secured  in  a physical  way. 

The  thumbs  and  great  toes  of  the  corpse  are  tied  together  to 
prevent  the  ghost  from  ‘walking,’  or  it  is  tied  up  in  a cotton 
bag,  as  among  the  Bhotiyas  (Playfair,  106 ; Thurston,  iii.  104, 
iv.  371,  494,  V.  483,  vii.  83 ; Gazetteer  Upper  Burma,  i.  pt.  i.  657 ; 
M ASB,  1905,  i.  109).  Amon^  the  Koyis  of  Madras,  when  a girl 
dies  of  syphilis,  a fish-trap  is  erected  to  catch  the  spirit,  and 
prevent  it  from  entering  the  village  (Thurston,  iv.  65).  Some 
people,  when  returning  from  the  funeral,  fiing  pebbles  towards 
the  pyre  to  scare  the  spirit,  or  make  a barricade  of  thorny  bushes 
between  the  grave  and  the  house  (Crooke,  ii.  67  ; Risley,  ii.  76). 
With  the  same  intention,  the  names  of  deceased  relatives  are 
tabu  for  a generation,  to  avoid  recalling  their  spirits ; or,  when 
parents  die,  men  assume  the  names  of  their  deceased  grand- 
father ; women,  of  their  grandmother  (Sir  R.  Temple,  Census 
Rep.  Andaman  Islands,  1901,  i.  253).  One  reason  given  lor  the 
wide-spread  custom  of  shaving  alter  a death  is  that  it  changes 
the  appearance  of  the  mourners  so  as  to  deceive  the  pur- 
suing spirit,  or  removes  the  shelter  in  which  it  may  hide  and 
cling  to  the  mourner  (lYazer,  JAI  xv.  [1886]  99).  To  prevent 
the  spirit  rising  from  the  grave  and  ‘ walking,’ it  is  a common 
practice,  particularly  among  menial  castes,  to  bury  the  corpse 


face  downwards,  and  to  pile  stones  and  thorns  on  the  grave 
(Thurston,  iv.  322,  374,  vii.  426 ; Gait,  i.  419 ; Crooke,  ii.  60 ; 
BG  xxii.  196  ; cf.  R.  S.  Hardy,  Eastern  Monachism,  1850,  p.  322). 

Precautions  in  the  case  of  more  dangerous  spirits. 
— Precautions  of  this  kind  are  more  urgent  in  the 
case  of  spirits  specially  malignant. 

In  the  case  of  the  Churel,  sometimes  the  corpse  of  a woman 
dying  pregnant  is  cut  open  and  the  child  removed  ; or  the  spirit 
is  scared  by  fire,  earth,  and  water  ; or  iron  nails  are  driven  into 
her  fingers,  and  the  thumbs  fastened  together  with  iron  rings 
(Crooke,  i.  272  ff.).  The  Oraons  carry  the  corpse  of  such  a woman 
to  a distance,  break  the  feet  above  the  ankles,  and  twist  them 
round,  bringing  the  heels  in  front,  into  which  they  drive  long 
thorns ; they  bury  her  deep  in  the  earth  face  downwards,  and 
place  with  her  corpse  the  bones  of  an  ass,  reciting  the  anathema : 
‘ If  you  come  home,  may  you  turn  into  an  ass  I’ ; the  roots  of 
a palm-tree  are  also  buried  with  her,  with  the  curse : ‘ May 
you  come  home  when  the  leaves  of  the  palm  wither  ! ’ ; when 
they  leave  the  burial-ground,  they  spread  mustard  seeds  along 
the  road,  saying : ‘ When  you  try  to  come  home,  pick  up  all 
these  1 ’ {MASB,  1906,  i.  140).  This  last  charm  is  very  common, 
and  is  one  of  the  usuai  impossible  tasks  found  in  the  foik-tales 
(Crooke,  i.  273  f. ; BG  xix.  134,  xxiv.  417 ; Steel-Temple,  Wide- 
awake Stories,  1884,  p.  430).  These  precautions,  under  Brahman 
guidance,  have  been  elaborated  into  a special  funeral  ritual  for 
women  dying  during  the  menstrual  period,  alter  the  sixth  month 
of  pregnancy,  and  within  ten  days  after  childbirth  {BG  xviii. 
pt.  i.  661  f.). 

The  misery  of  the  unmarried  dead  is  relieved 
by  the  curious  rite  of  marriage  with  the  dead  (cf. 
Frazer,  Pausanias,  v.  [1898]  389 ff.)  — a custom 
which  in  India  seems  to  prevail  only  in  Madras 
and  among  some  Burmese  tribes. 

When  a Toda  boy  dies  unmarried,  a girl  is  selected  ; her  head 
is  covered  by  her  father  with  a mantle,  and  she  puts  food  into 
the  pocket  of  the  mantle  of  the  dead ; the  Nambutiri  Brahmans 
perform  the  rite  of  tying  the  marriage  necklace  onja  dead  un- 
married girl  (Rivers,  367,  701 ; Bull.  Madr.  Mus.  iii.  61).  The 
disgusting  custom  of  enforced  sexual  connexion  by  a male  with 
such  a dead  girl,  ascribed  by  Abb4  Dubois  to  the  Nayars,  seems 
to  be  based  on  a misunderstanding  of  this  rite  of  mock  mar- 
riage (J.  A.  Dubois,  Hindu  Manners,  Customs,  and  Cere- 
monies^, 1900,  p.  16  f.).  Besides  the  Todas  and  Nambutiris, 
several  S.  Indian  tribes  perform  this  mock  marriage,  such  as 
the  Badagas,  Billavas,  and  Komatis,  while  among  the  PaUis  and 
Vaniyans  the  dead  bachelor  is  solemnly  married  to  the  arka 
plant  {Calotropis  gigantea)  (V.  N.  Aiya,  Travancore  State 
Manual,  1906,  ii.  259;  Thurston,  L 117,  250  f.,  iii.  334,  v.  197, 
vi.  22,  vii.  316).  Among  the  Chins  of  Upper  Burma,  if,  before 
the  great  contracting  ceremony  is  completed,  either  party  dies, 
the  rites  are  continued  with  the  corpse,  which  is  kept  unburied 
until  the  rite  is  finished ; in  this  they  probably  follow  the  custom 
well  established  among  the  Cliinese  {Gazetteer  Upper  Burma, 
ii.  pt.  ii.  303 ; J.  J.  M.  de  Groot,  Rel.  Syst.  of  China,  1894,  ii. 
800 ff.;  J.  H.  Gray,  China,  1878,  i.  216 ff.). 

6.  Possession  by  spirits. — Possession  by  evil 
spirits  or  demons  is  of  two  kinds ; 

‘ The  theory  of  embodiment  serves  several  highly  important 
purposes  in  savage  and  barbarian  philosophy.  On  tlie  one  hand, 
it  provides  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  morbid  exalta- 
tion and  derangement,  especially  as  connected  with  abnormal 
utterance,  and  this  view  is  so  far  extended  as  to  produce  an 
almost  general  doctrine  of  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
enables  the  savage  either  to  “lay”  a hurtful  spirit  in  some 
foreign  body,  and  so  get  rid  of  it,  or  to  carry  about  a useful 
spirit  for  his  service  in  a material  object,  to  set  it  up  as  a deity 
for  worship  in  the  body  of  an  animal,  or  in  a block  or  stone  or 
image  or  other  thing,  which  contains  the  spirit  as  a vessel  con- 
tains a fluid : this  is  the  key  to  strict  fetishism,  and  in  no  small 
measure  to  idolatry  * (Tylor  2,  ii.  123). 

These  two  varieties  of  spirit  possession  can  be 
traced  in  Indian  beliefs. 

(a)  Abnormal  or  disease  possession. — In  the  first 
place,  we  have  cases  of  abnormal  possession.  Cer- 
tain persons  are  supposed  to  be  specially  liable 
to  spirit  possession,  thus  defined  by  a native 
writer : 

‘ The  men  most  liable  to  spirit  attacks  are  the  impotent,  the 
lustful,  the  lately  widowed,  bankrupts,  sons  and  brothers  of 
whores,  convicts,  the  idle,  broodei-s  on  the  unknowable,  gluttons, 
and  starvers.  The  women  most  liable  to  spirit  attacks  are  girls, 
young  women  who  have  lately  come  of  age,  young  widows, 
idlers,  whores,  brooders  on  the  unknowable,  irregular  or  glut- 
tonous eaters,  and  all  sickly  women.  Women  are  specially 
liable  to  spirit  attacks  during  their  monthly  sickness,  during 
pregnancy,  and  in  childbed ; and  men,  women,  and  children 
are  all  apt  to  suffer  when,  dressed  in  their  best,  they  go  to 
gardens  or  near  wells.  Intelligent  and  educated  men  and 
healthy  intelligent  women  are  freer  than  others  from  spirit 
attacks’  {BG  xxii.  813). 

Demon  possession  thus  accounts  for  various  ab- 
normal states  of  mind  and  for  the  phenomena 
classed  as  hysteria.  Hence  patients,  particularly 
women,  suffering  in  this  way  require  special  pro- 
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tection,  or  it  is  necessary  to  expel  the  demons  by 
whom  they  are  possessed. 

In  Cochin,  among  the  Eravallars,  if  a pregnant  woman  dreams 
of  dogfs,  cats,  or  wild  animals  coming  to  attack  her,  she  is  be- 
lieved to  be  possessed  by  demons.  An  exorcist,  or  ‘ devil- 
driver,*  is  called  in,  who  makes  a hideous  figure  on  the  ground 
representing  the  demon,  sings,  beats  a drum,  mutters  spells, 
burns  frankincense,  and  waves  round  the  head  of  the  patient 
an  offering  of  food  for  the  demon,  on  receiving  which  he  leaves 
her  (A.  K.  Iyer,  i.  45  f.,  107;  Thurston,  ii.  73,  214).  In  the 
Panjab,  a woman  after  childbirth  is  specially  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  demons,  and  has  to  wear  an  iron  ring,  made,  if  pos- 
sible, out  of  an  old  horse-shoe,  and  to  keep  a fire  burning  near 
her  (PNQ  iii.  81).  For  the  same  reason,  at  the  puberty  rites  of 
a girl,  offerings  are  made  to  demons  (A.  K.  Iyer,  i.  146).  The 
same  is  the  case  with  people  at  various  crises  of  their  lives,  such 
as  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  the  mourners,  and  the  corpse- 
bearers  at  funeral  rites.  Such  persons  are  protected  by  various 
charms  and  amulets  (see  Charms  and  Amulets  [Indian],  vol.  iii. 
p.  441  ff.). 

(6)  Conciliation  by  gifts  of  food,  etc. — Attempts 
are  often  made  to  conciliate  demons  on  such  occa- 
sions by  throwing  food  for  them  by  the  roadside  or 
in  the  house. 

In  the  Himalaya,  food  is  waved  round  the  head  of  a possessed 
person  and  left  out  on  the  road  hy  night,  any  one  touching  it 
being  liable  to  spirit  attack  (PNQ  iii.  73).  When  a birth  occurs 
in  the  family  of  a Chitpavan  Brahman,  cooked  rice,  on  which  a 
dough  lamp  is  placed,  is  laid  in  a corner  of  the  street  (BG  xviii. 
pt.  1.  list.).  When  the  Reddis  of  Bijapur  disturb  the  field 
spirits  at  the  first  ploughing,  pieces  of  coco-nut  are  thrown  on 
each  side  of  the  plough  track ; and  at  a Brahman  funeral  in  the 
Deccan  a man  carries  a winnowing-fan  full  of  coco-kernel 
which  he  scatters  abroad  (f6.  xxiii.  147,  xviii.  pt.  i.  149).  The 
KukI  priest,  in  cases  of  sickness,  prescribes  the  appropriate 
victim,  and  eats  its  flesh,  throwing  what  he  cannot  eat  as  an 
offering  into  the  jungle  (E.  T.  Dalton,  Descriptive  Ethnology  of 
Bengal,  1872,  p.  46). 

(c)  Expulsion  of  spirits  by  flagellation. — Especi- 
ally in  the  case  of  attacks  of  the  hysterical  kind, 
the  patient  is  soundly  beaten,  until  tlie  demon 
speaks  through  him  or  her,  and  promises  to  depart. 

‘ If  the  devil  should  prove  an  obstinate  one  and  refuse  to  leave, 
charm  they  never  so  wisely,  his  retreat  may  generally  be 
hastened  by  the  vigorous  application  of  a slipper  or  broom  to 
the  shoulders  of  the  possessed  person,  the  operator  taking  care 
to  use  at  the  same  time  the  most  scurrilous  language  he  can 
think  of  ’ (Bishop  R.  Caldwell,  writing  of  the  Tinnevelly  Shanars, 
in  Ziegenbalg,  164).  In  the  Deccan  one  plan  of  scaring  a demon 
is  for  the  exorcist  to  take  the  possessed  person  before  an  idol, 
seize  him  by  the  top-knot,  and  scourge  and  abuse  him  until  the 
Bhuta  says  what  offering  or  penance  will  satisfy  him  {BG  xviii. 
pt.  1.  292).  The  tortures  inflicted  on  supposed  witches  and 
other  possessed  persons  have  resulted  in  death  or  serious 
injury  (W/WQ  iii.  202  f. ; N.  Chevers,  Manual  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence for  India,  1870,  p.  646  fl. ; for  further  accounts  of 
exorcism  by  flagellation,  see  Crooke,  i.  99, 155  f. , ii.  34  ; cl.  Frazer, 
GB2  iii.  127  ff.,  216  ff.).  In  Car  Nicobar  true  ceremonial  murders 
of  men,  women,  and  even  children  have  been  performed  for  the 
public  benefit  by  organized  bodies,  because  the  victims  are  con- 
sidered dangerous  or  obnoxious  to  the  community ; the  mur- 
dered persons  are  charged  with  possession  by  an  evil  spirit  as 
illustrated  by  their  propensity  to  witchcraft,  incendiarism, 
homicide,  failure  to  cure  diseases,  or  theft ; hut  the  root  cause 
is  that  the  victim  is  believed  to  be  possessed  by  a demon,  and 
hence  dangerous  ; his  limbs  are  broken,  he  is  strangled,  and  his 
corpse  is  flung  into  the  sea  (Sir  R.  Temple,  210). 

(d)  Expulsion  of  disease  spirits. — The  evil  spirits 
most  generally  feared  are  those  which  bring  disease. 
To  their  agency  are  attributed  epidemics  in  gene- 
ral, especially  cholera,  plague,  or  smallpox,  and 
maladies  which  are  unforeseen  or  those  which  indi- 
cate spirit  possession,  such  as  fits,  fever,  rheu- 
matism, colic,  and  the  like.  Such  spirits  are  often 
got  rid  of  by  transference,  the  spirit  being  com- 
pelled or  induced  to  remove  to  another  village  or  to 
some  distant  place. 

In  the  Panjab,  if  the  fever  spirit  be  detected,  the  officiant 
goes  at  night  to  a grave3-ard,  brings  home  some  earth,  lays  it 
near  the  patient,  and  next  day  suspends  a string  from  an  acacia 
tree,  on  which  it  is  believed  that  the  spirit  hangs  itself ; or  a 
string  is  wound  in  seven  strands  from  toe  to  head  of  the 
patient,  and  then  it  is  tied  round  the  tree,  in  the  hope  of  con- 
ciliating the  tree  spirit  which  causes  the  fever  spirit  to  depart 
{PNQ  L 40).  In  Upper  Burma,  when  children  fall  ill,  an  egg, 
some  of  the  child*s  hair,  and  some  sweetmeats  are  placed  on  a 
little  boat  and  consigned  to  the  river,  which  carries  away  the 
spirit ; by  a later  conception  this  is  supposed  to  be  an  offering 
to  the  water  Nat  or  spirit  {Gazetteer,  ii.  pt.  i.  29  f. ; cf.  Frazer, 
GB2  iii.  97 ff.,  105  f.).  A very  common  method  is  to  convey  the 
disease  by  means  of  a scape-animal  from  the  infected  area.  In 
Berar  the  cholera  spirit  is  expelled  by  yoking  a plough,  and 
driving  it  round  the  village  to  form  a sacred  circle,  which 
foreign  and  hostile  spirits  cannot  pass ; a fowl  and  a goat  are 
sacrificed  and  buried  in  the  ground,  and  near  them  the  beam  and 


plough-yoke  are  fixed,  daubed  with  red  lead,  and  worshipped  ; 
a cart  is  then  dragged  containing  the  image  of  Mari,  the  disease 
g^oddess,  from  her  shrine,  to  the  village  boundary",  where  the 
image  is  worshipped,  and  a buffalo  calf  is  sacrificed  and  buried 
{NINQ  iv.  206  f.).  In  the  Telugu  country  the  scape-animal  is  a 
buffalo,  and,  as  the  image  of  the  goddess  is  carried  in  procession, 
people  flourish  sticks,  swords,  or  spears,  and  cut  up  limes  and 
throw  them  into  the  air  in  order  to  induce  the  hungr3'  spirits  to 
seize  them  and  thus  be  diverted  from  attacking  the  man  who 
bears  the  image  {Bull.  Madr.  Mus.  v.  130). 

7.  Possession  by  spirits  of  the  exorcist. — The 
exorcism  of  evil  spirits  by  a professional  exorcist 
has  been  reduced  to  a system,  and  prevails  widely 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  S.  India. 
In  N.  India  the  medium  is  known  as  Bhagat  (Skr. 
bhakti,  ‘fervent  faith’),  Syana,  ‘the  wise  one,’ 
Ojlia  (Skr.  upadhyaya,  ‘teacher’) ; among  the  hill 
tribes  of  Central  India  as  Baiga,  Bhomka,  Parihar, 
or  Demano  ; in  the  Deccan  as  Janta,  ‘ the  knowing 
one,’ or  Devrishi,  ‘holy  saint.’  He  is  distinguished 
from  the  Mantri,  who  learns  hy  orthodox  methods 
the  charm  formulae  (mantra)  from  a teacher  (guru), 
hy  the  fact  that  he  does  not  undergo  special  train- 
ing, but  works  through  the  inspiration  of  a familiar 
spirit  or  guardian,  wliich  enters  him  when  he  works 
himself  up  into  the  proper  state  of  ecstasy.  This 
ecstatic  state  occurs  on  various  occasions  and  for 
various  purposes.  His  special  province  is  the  ex- 
pulsion of  various  kinds  of  disease  ; hut  he  also 
becomes  possessed  at  death  rites,  when  he  identifies 
and  announces  the  pleasure  of  the  spirit,  at  name- 
fixing, when  he  decides  the  proper  name  of  the 
child,  and  at  other  domestic  and  religious  rites. 
The  medium  in  his  ecstatic  state  is  seized  with 
revolting  cramp-like  contortions  and  muscular 
quivering,  head-wagging,  and  frantic  diincing, 
which  usually  end  in  complete  or  partial  insensi- 
bility. When  Sir  C.  A.  Elliott  witnessed  a sdance, 

‘ the  man  did  not  literally  revolve ; he  covered  his  head  well 
up  in  his  cloth,  leaving  space  over  the  head  for  the  god  to  come 
to ; and  in  this  state  he  twisted  and  turned  himself  about 
rapidly,  and  soon  sank  exhausted.  Then,  from  the  pit  of  his 
stomach,  he  uttered  words  which  the  bystanders  interpreted  to 
direct  a certain  line  of  conduct  for  the  sick  man  to  pursue.  But 
perhaps  the  occasion  was  not  a fair  test,  as  the  Parihiir  strongly 
objected  to  the  presence  of  an  unbeliever,  on  the  pretence  that 
the  god  was  afraid  to  come  before  so  great  a 1i.dkim  [official]' 
{SettleTuent  Rep.  Hoskangdbdd,  1867,  p.  120).  Compare  the 
account  by  Capt.  W.  L.  Samuells,  in  Dalton,  232  f.,  quoted  above, 
vol.  ii.  p.  488  f. 

(а)  Tabus  imposed  ttpon  the  medium.  — The 
medium  is  subject  to  numerous  tabus. 

The  god  ‘would  leave  his  head’  if  either  a cow  or  a Brahman 
attended  the  rites,  thus  proving  their  non-Aryan  origin.  The 
Kota  medium  must  not  speak  directly  to  his  wik  or  to  any  other 
woman  for  three  months  before  the  rite  ; he  may  not  sleep  on  a 
mat  or  blanket ; at  the  feast  he  must  have  no  congress  with  his 
mfe  (Thurston,  iv.  10  f.).  In  the  Deccan  he  loses  his  power  if 
his  lamp  goes  out  while  he  is  eating,  and  thus  leaves  him  ex 
posed  to  demon  assault ; if  he  happens  to  hear  a menstruous 
woman  speak  ; if  any  one  sweeps  his  room  ; if  the  name  of  an.v 
spirit  is  mentioned.  Should  any  such  events  occur,  he  must 
stop  eating  and  fast  during  the  remainder  of  the  da3\  He  must 
avoid  certain  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  must  never  eat  stale  or 
twice-cooked  food.  If  he  be  a Musalman,  he  must  not  eat  a 
special  kind  of  millet,  or  food  cooked  by  a menstruous  woman 
{BG  xxiv.  418). 

(б)  Methods  of  identifying  spirits  hy  the  medium. 
— The  medium  uses  varied  methods  of  identifying 
the  spirit  which  has  seized  his  patient. 

In  the  Pan  jab  he  waves  corn  over  the  sick  person,  and,  making 
a heap  for  each  suspected  demon,  keeps  on  dropping  grains 
that  on  which  the  last  falls  indicating  the  offender  {NINQ  i. 
128).  The  Berar  medium  hangs  a string  over  a wood  fire  and 
repeats  spells ; when  the  smoke  touches  the  string,  the  appro- 
priate formula  is  indicated  {PNQ  ii.  170).  The  Kachari  medium 
lays  out  thirteen  leaves,  each  assigned  to  a special  god,  and, 
hanging  a pendulum  from  his  thumb,  lets  it  move ; when  it 
touches  a particular  leaf,  that  deity  must  be  propitiated  (Dalton, 
85).  In  the  Gujarat  an  officiant  tied  charmed  threads  round 
the  house,  drove  a charmed  iron  nail  into  the  ground  at  each 
corner  and  two  at  the  door  ; the  house  was  purified ; a Dev,  or 
orthodox  god,  was  installed,  and  before  his  image  was  placed  a 
drawn  sword,  a lamp  lit  with  butter,  and  a second  lit  with  oil, 
while  the  medium  continued  to  mutter  charms  for  forty-one 
days,  and  occasionally  visited  the  cremation  ground  to  make 
propitiatory  offerings  to  the  offended  spirit.  In  another  case  the 
spirit  was  actually  expelled,  and  buried  under  lime,  salt,  mustard, 
lead,  and  stones,  to  prevent  him  from  ‘walking’ ; and,  as  an 
additional  precaution,  a charmed  iron  nail  was  driven  into  the 
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ground.  Fumigation  of  the  patient  with  the  smoke  of  pepper 
and  dogs’  dung,  as  a means  of  inconveniencing  the  demon,  was 
also  recommended  (A.  K.  Forbes,  Jlds  Mala,  p.  657  ff,), 

8.  Shamanism.  — Such  methods  naturally  develop 
into  the  practices  which  have  been  roughly  classi- 
fied under  the  head  of  Shamanism  (q.v.),  though 
this  term  is  often  applied  to  demonology  in  gene- 
ral. Bishop  Caldwell  recognizes  various  points  of 
contact  between  the  systematized  methods  of 
exorcism  known  as  ‘ devil  dancing  ’ and  ‘ devil 
driving’  in  S.  India  and  the  Shamanism  of  High 
Asia : the  absence  in  both  of  a recognized  priest- 
hood ; the  recognition  of  a Supreme  God  to  whom, 
as  he  is  too  kindly  to  do  them  harm,  little  worship 
is  offered  by  the  people  ; the  absence  of  belief  in 
metempsychosis ; the  objects  of  Shamanistic  wor- 
ship being  not  gods,  but  demons,  which  are  re- 
garded as  cruel,  revengeful,  capricious,  and  are 
appeased  by  blood  sacrifices  and  wild  dances  ; the 
medium  exciting  himself  to  frenzy,  and  pretending, 
or  supposing  himself,  to  be  possessed  by  the  demon 
to  whom  worship  is  being  offered,  and  whilst  in  this 
state  communicating  to  those  who  consult  him  the 
information  he  has  received  (Dravid.  Gram?,  1876, 
p.  580 ff’.). 

Performances  of  this  kind  are  uncommon  in  N.  India,  except 
in  the  Him^aya  and  among  other  hill  and  forest  tribes.  In 
Kumaun,  when  a person  believes  himself  to  be  possessed  by  a 
demon,  he  calls  his  friends  to  dance  it  away ; the  dance  goes  on 
daily  for  as  long  as  six  months  in  some  cases,  and,  as  an  addi- 
tional precaution,  large  fires  are  kept  alight  (Oakley,  207  f.). 
When  the  Garos  do  devil-driving,  it  is  in  the  name  of  their  god 
Kalkama,  who  holds  in  his  hands  the  spirits  of  men  ; sacrificial 
stones  are  erected  to  him,  and  are  smeared  with  the  blood  of 
the  animal  victim  (Playfair,  82).  The  methods  in  use  in  S. 
India,  where  the  system  has  been  more  fully  elaborated,  are  of 
the  same  kind,  and  need  not  be  more  fully  described.  The 
basis  of  the  performance  is  that  the  officiants,  in  dress,  weapons, 
and  ornaments,  impersonate  the  demon  whom  they  desire  to  pro- 
pitiate and  cause  to  depart.  (See  illustrations  of  such  performers 
among  the  Parayans  and  Panans  of  Cochin,  in  A.  K.  Iyer,  i.  83, 
178.  Full  details  will  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Bishops  Cald- 
well and  Whitehouse  already  quoted,  and  in  A.  C.  Burnell, 
‘The  DevU  Worship  of  the  Tulavas,’  I A,  1894.) 

Blood-drinking. — The  most  loathsome  incident 
in  these  rites  is  when  the  medium,  in  order  to 
bring  liimseif  into  communion  with  the  deity  or 
demon,  and  thus  gain  inspiration,  drinks  the  blood 
of  the  sacrificed  victim. 

The  low-caste  Madiga  who  impersonates  the  demon  Virave^in 
or  Poturaja,  ‘ buffalo  king,’  kills  the  sacrificial  goat  by  strangling 
it  mth  his  teeth  and  tearing  the  throat  open  (Oppert,  461,  476). 
The  same  rite  is  performed  by  other  mediums  of  the  same 
class  (Bull.  Madr.  Mus.  v.  165  f. ; Thurston,  iv.  187  ; A.  K.  Iyer, 
i.  311).  In  N.  India  similar  rites  are  found  among  the  Tantrik 
mediums,  as  when,  at  the  Bhairava  festival  in  NepM,  a band  of 
masked,  yelling  devils  beset  and  torture  the  buffalo  victim, 
drink  the  blood,  and  eat  pieces  of  the  raw,  bleeding  flesh  (PNQ 
iii.  165  ; cf.  the  account  in  H.  A.  Oldfield,  Sketches  from  Nepal, 
1880,  ii.  345  ff.).  In  some  cases  in  S.  India  the  victim  is  slightly 
wounded,  and  forced  to  eat  rice  soaked  in  its  own  blood ; if  it 
eats,  the  omen  is  good,  hut  in  any  case  the  victim  is  slain  (Bull. 
Madr.  Mus.  v.  173).  The  blood  is  used  as  a charm,  as  at 
Triohinopoly,  where  clothes  soaked  in  it  are  hung  on  the  eaves 
of  the  houses  to  protect  the  cattle  from  disease  ; or  it  is  smeared 
on  the  doorposts  of  the  shrine,  or  collected  in  a vessel  and  laid 
before  the  goddess  for  her  refreshment  (ib.  v.  173,  141,  164). 

9.  'Worship  of  Guardians. — Particularly  in  S. 
India,  the  chief  reliance  for  protection  against 
demons  is  placed  in  the  Guardians.  These  are, 
first,  the  Gramadevata,  or  local  village-deities ; 
secondly,  the  leaders  of  tlie  hosts  of  evil  spirits, 
who,  by  appropriate  conciliation,  can  be  induced 
to  keej)  their  demon  bands  under  control,  and 
prevent  them  from  doing  injury  to  mankind. 

(a)  The  Gramadevata. — The  Gramadevata,  ‘gods  of  the 
village,’  or,  as  they  are  called  in  N.  India,  the  Dihwar  (with  the 
same  meaning),  are  generally  non-human  spirits,  though  their 
ranks  are  sometimes  recruited  from  those  of  human  origin. 
They  are  often  identified  with  the  Earth  Mother  or  with  the 
wider  host  of  Mothers  (Mata),  the  worship  of  whom  prevails 
widely  in  W.  India.  (For  Mother-worship,  see  A.  Barth,  Be- 
lif/ions  of  India,  1882,  p.  202  n. ; Bishop  Whitehouse,  in  Bull. 
Madr.  Mus.  v.  llOff.  ; Monier-Williams,  Brahmanism  and 
Hinduism*,  1891,  p.  225 ff.)  The  connexion  of  this  worship  of 
the  female  powers  with  the  matriarchate  is  not  clearly  estab- 
lished in  Inriia.  But  women  are  generally  supposed  to  be  more 
snsccj.lible  than  men  to  spirit  influence,  and  are  mysterious 
beings  charged  with  supernatural  energy  (Westermarck,  i.  020, 
665  ff.).  lleiice  we  find  women  participating  in  demon  propitia- 


tion. The  Oraons  believe  that  women,  known  as  Bisahi,  control 
the  terrible  Bhuta  known  as  Dayan.  The  woman  who  desires 
to  acquire  this  power  strips  off  her  clothes  (see  above,  vol.  iii. 
p.  447),  wears  a girdle  of  broken  twigs  taken  from  a broom,  and 
goes  to  a cave,  the  resort  of  the  Dayan.  There  she  learns  spells 
(mantra),  and  at  each  stance  puts  a stone  into  a hole.  If  at  the 
end  of  a year  the  hole  is  full,  she  has  become  an  expert,  and 
can  take  away  life  and  restore  it.  If  the  hole  he  only  partially 
full,  she  has  the  power  only  of  taking  away  life.  Every  year 
she  is  obliged  to  sacrifice  a black  cat  and  pour  its  blood  into  the 
hole.  She  and  the  Dayan  alone  can  set  the  Bhuta  in  action, 
and  to  these  all  diseases  are  attributed.  M’hen  a child  dies,  any 
Bisahi  in  the  village  is  charged  wdth  causing  the  death  (MASB 
1. 144). 

As  examples  of  these  village  guardians  we  have  Chapdki  or 
Chandkai,  the  low-caste  Hindu  guardian  in  the  Deccan,  who 
lives  in  marshes  and  attacks  children.  To  appease  her  an  image 
is  made  of  earth  taken  from  the  banks  of  a river  ; offerings  are 
made  to  it,  and  it  is  finally  thrown  into  water  (BG  xxiv.  416). 
The  field  guardian  of  the  Reddis  of  Bijapur  lives  in  a stone 
under  a sacred  tree,  which  is  smeared  with  red  lead,  and  offer- 
ings are  made  before  beginning  ploughing  (ib.  xxiii.  147). 
Darha  is  the  guardian  of  the  Birhors  of  Bengal,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  a piece  of  bamboo  stuck  slantwise  into  the  ground 
(Risley,  i.  138).  Naturally  such  village  guardians  are  often 
embodied  in  the  boundary  stone.  The  chief  object  of  worship 
of  the  Dangs  of  Khandesh  is  Simaria  Dev,  the  boundary  god, 
the  Sewapriya  of  the  Bhuiyars  (BG  xii.  601 ; Crooke,  TC  ii.  93). 
The  worship  of  boundaries  (snmanta-puja)  is  part  of  the  ortho- 
dox marriage  rite  (BG  xviii.  pt.  i.  129).  In  Tanjore  the  Ellai-kal, 
or  boundary  stone,  is  the  subject  of  remarkable  worship  (Bull. 
Madr.  Mus.  v.  117  f.,  166 f.). 

(b)  The  demon  Guardians. — In  S.  India  the  chief  of  .these  is 
.Aiyanar,  ‘ honourable  father,’  or,  as  he  is  also  called,  Sasta  or 
Sastra,  ‘ ruler  ’ (Oppert,  505).  Mounted  on  a horse  or  elephant, 
he  rides  sword  in  hand  over  hill  and  dale  to  clear  the  land  from 
evil  spirits  ; any  one  who  meets  him  and  his  demon  troop  dies 
at  once ; when  he  is  not  riding,  he  appears  as  a red-coloured 
man,  wearing  a crown,  with  lines  of  sacred  ashes  (vibhuti)  on 
his  forehead,  and  richly  dressed ; he  has  two  wives,  Purannai 
and  Pudkalai,  who  are  worshipped  with  him  (Oppert,  505 ; Bull. 
Madr.  Mus.  v.  118 ; A.  K.  Iyer,  i.  312  f.).  In  the  Himalaya  the 
demons  go  about  on  horses,  in  litters,  or  on  foot,  led  by  Bho- 
lanath  ; death  seizes  any  one  meeting  them ; Airi  patrols  the 
land  with  his  dogs  (JASBe,  1848,  p.  609  ; Crooke,  i.  262  f.,  280 ; 
cf.  the  European  legend  of  the  Wild  Huntsman,  the  Orion  of 
Greek  legend,  Wuotan  of  Germany  [Frazer,  Pausan.  v.  82; 
Grimm,  iii.  918 ff.,  941  f.j). 

The  Deccan  guardian  is  Vetala,  who  also  appears  as  a goblin 
tenanting  dead  bodies  (see  the  Vetdla-pattchavip-iatika  included 
in  Somadeva,  Katha-sdrit-sagara,  tr.  C.  H.  Tawney ; and  Sir 
R.  Burton,  Vikram  and  the  Vampire,  1870).  He  is  represented 
in  human  form,  hut  his  hands  and  feet  are  turned  backwards, 
his  eyes  tawny  green,  his  hair  standing  on  end  ; he  holds  a cane 
in  his  right  hand  and  a conch-shell  in  his  left ; when  he  goes  his 
rounds,  he  is  dressed  in  green,  and  sits  in  a htter  or  rides  a 
horse,  while  his  attendants  follow,  holding  lighted  torches  and 
shouting  (BG  xviii.  pt.  i.  291,  xxiv.  415).  In  the  villages,  as  a 
guardian,  he  occupies  a stone  smeared  with  red  paint,  the  top 
I'oughly  carved  into  a man’s  face  ; hut  more  usually  he  resides 
in  the  pre-historic  stone  circles  scattered  over  the  hills,  the 
centre  stone  representing  the  demon,  and  the  surrounding 
pillars  his  attendants  (ib.  xviii.  pt.  i.  291,  553,  pt.  iii.  347,  388, 
xxiv.  415). 

Like  him  is  Bhairava  or  Bhairon,  who  seems  to  be  in  origin 
an  old  earth-god,  the  consort  of  the  Mother.  In  his  fonn  as 
Kal  Bhairava  he  cures  diseases  caused  by  demons  (ib.  xi.  461, 
xiv.  73,  xviii.  pt.  i.  289).  As  Bahiroba  he  is  widely  revered,  and 
the  Dhangars  of  Satara  bury  his  image  with  the  rich  men  of  the 
tribe  to  protect  them  from  evil  spirits  (ib.  xi.  461,  xiv.  73, 
xix.  105). 

In  N.  India,  where  the  belief  in  demons  is  less  intense,  the 
local  village-deities,  and,  in  particular,  Hanuman,  the  monkey- 
god,  are  installed  as  guardians  at  the  foundation  of  every 
settlement. 

10.  Periodical  or  occasional  expulsion  of  evil 
spirits. — The  periodical  or  occasional  expulsion  of 
evil  spirits  is  as  common  among  many  Indian  tribes 
as  it  is  among  other  primitive  races  (Frazer,  GB‘^ 
iii.  39 ff.). 

This  is  often  done  at  the  close  of  the  harvest  season,  which  is 
regarded  as  a period  of  licence.  About  harvest  time  the  Karenni 
of  Upper  Burma  take  a piece  of  smouldering  wood  from  the 
house  fire,  place  it  on  a bamboo,  and  carry  it  ceremonially  out- 
side the  village ; they  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  explain  the 
object  of  the  rite,  but  they  say  that  it  keeps  off  fever  and  other 
sickness  from  the  house  {Gazetteer,  y pt.  i.  630).  Among  the 
Taungthas  of  the  E.  frontier  there  is  a general  cleaning  up^  of 
the  village  after  an  epidemic,  the  place  being  surrounded  with 
a cordon  of  fresh-spun  white  threads,  and  the  blood  of  sacrificed 
animals  scattered  (T.  H.  Levin,  Wild  Races  of  S.E.  India,  1870, 
. 196  f.).  The  people  of  Lower  Burma  expel  the  cholera  demon 
y scrambling  on  the  house  roofs,  laying  about  them  with 
bamboos  and  billets  of  wood,  drum-beating,  trumpet-blowing, 
yells,  and  screams  (C.  J.  F.  S.  Forbes,  British  Burma,  1878,  p. 
233 ; Shway  Yoe,  The  Burman,  1882,  i.  282,  ii.  105  ff.).  Similar 
harvest-rites  are  found  among  the  Ho  and  Mundari  tribes  in 
Bengal  and  those  of  the  N.W.  frontier  (Dalton,  196  f. ; J.  Bid- 
dulph,  Tribes  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  1880,  p.  103).  At  the  annual 
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Maler  feast  the  priest  scatters  rice  ; all  persons  supposed  to  be 
possessed  with  devils  scramble  for  it,  and  are  finally  cured  by 
drinking  the  blood  of  a sacrificed  buffalo  (Dalton,  270).  The 
Kandhs  practise  a similar  rite  at  seed-time  (W.  Macpherson, 
Memorials  of  Service^  1865,  p.  357  f.).  In  Bengal,  during  the 
Holi  spring  festival,  people  light  torches  and  fling  them  over 
the  boundary  of  the  next  village,  the  custom  often  giving  rise 
to  riots  \pnU  iv.  201).  Even  among  many  of  the  higher  castes, 
like  the  Prabhus  of  Bombay,  in  order  to  expel  evil  spirits  at  a 
marriage,  a servant  rises  early  and  sweeps  the  house,  gathers 
the  sweepings  into  a basket,  lays  on  it  an  old  broom,  a light, 
some  betel,  and  four  copper  coins,  and  waving  the  basket  before 
each  room  says : ‘ May  evil  go,  and  Bali’s  kingdom  come  I ’ She 
then  drives  the  master  of  the  house  to  the  (Joor,  and,  vvarning 
him  not  to  look  back,  places  the  sweepings  on  the  roadside  and 
brings  back  the  coins  {BG  xviii.  pt.  i.  252  f.).  In  Upper  India 
the  Divali,  or  feast  of  lights,  is  the  occasion  for  observances  of 
the  same  kind,  the  lamps  scaring  demons,  and  a regular  rite  of 
scaring  poverty  or  ill-luck  from  the  house  being  performed  {I A 
xxxii.  [1903]  237  ff.;  NINQ  v.  125;  Orooke,  ii.  188  f.,  295  f.). 
Often  these  rites  take  the  form  of  a mock  combat  or  a tug  of 
war,  in  which  one  party  represents  the  good,  and  the  other  the 
evil,  spirits,  arrangements  being  made  that  the  former  shall  be 
victorious.  The  Burmese  Nats  are  propitiated  by  a tug  of  war, 
the  victorious  side  being  supposed  to  get  better  crops  ; and  if, 
after  the  contest,  rain  happens  to  fall,  the  eflBcacy  of  the  appeal 
is  placed  beyond  question ; this  is  also  done  in  seasons  of  drought 
{Gazetteer  Upper  Burma,  ii.  pt.  ii.  95, 279,  iii.  pt.  ii.  64).  Among 
the  Aos  of  Assam,  at  a festival  held  in  August,  there  are  tugs  of 
war  lasting  for  three  days  between  the  young  men  and  un- 
married girls  of  each  clan  (khel)  (E.  A.  Gait,  Census  Rep.  Assam, 
1891,  i.  244).  In  Atoadnagar,  in  April-May,  the  boys  of  one 
village  fight  ^vith  slings  and  stones  against  those  of  another ; it 
is  believed  that  the  non-observance  of  the  rite  causes  failure  of 
rain,  or,  if  rain  falls,  a plague  of  field  rats  ; a fight  duly  waged 
is  followed  by  plentiful  rainfall  (BG  xvh.  722  f. ; cf.  the  Greek 
Xt0o/3oAta  and  actTXpoAoyta  [Farnell,  CGS  iii.  93,  99 ; J.  E. 
Harrison,  Prolegomena,  1903,  p.  155  ; Crooke,  ii.  320  f.]). 

11.  Gaining  control  of  a demon. — In  the  rites  of 
Black  Magic,  a demon,  if  he  can  he  brought  under 
the  control  of  a medium  or  magician,  plays  an  im- 
portant part ; he  may  be  used  as  a protector  by  his 
master,  or  his  owner  may  let  him  loose  to  work 
mischief  on  those  whom  he  desires  to  injure.  The 
magician,  by  the  use  of  spells  (viantra),  can  often 
induce  him  to  enter  some  receptacle,  and  he  thus 
becomes  a marketable  commodity. 

* When  the  sale  of  a Bhut  has  been  arranged,  the  Ojha  hands 
over  a corked  bamboo  cylinder  which  is  supposed  to  contain  him. 
This  is  taken  to  the  place,  usually  a tree,  where  it  is  intended 
that  he  should  in  future  reside  ; a small  ceremony  is  performed, 
liquor  being  poured  on  the  ground,  or  small  mounds  {pii^^d) 
erected  in  his  honour,  and  the  cork  is  then  taken  out,  whereupon 
the  Bhut  is  supposed  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  place  chosen 
for  him.  Hia  function  is  to  watch  the  crops  and  guard  them 
from  thieves,  and,  if  any  one  should  be  hardy  enough  to  steal 
from  a field  thus  guarded,  he  is  certain  to  be  stricken  by  the 
Bhut,  and  in  a few  days  will  sicken  and  die  ’ (E.  A.  Gait,  Census 
Rep.  Bengal,  1901,  i.  198).  Among  the  Pulluvans  of  Madras,  ‘a 
man  who  wishes  to  bring  a demon  under  his  control  must  bathe 
in  the  morning  for  forty-one  days,  and  cook  his  own  meals. 
He  should  have  no  association  with  his  wife,  and  be  free  from 
all  pollution.  Every  night,  after  10  o’clock,  he  should  bathe  in 
a -tank  or  river,  and  stand  naked  up  to  the  loins  in  water, 
while  prajdng  to  the  god  whom  he  wishes  to  propitiate,  in  the 
words : **  I offer  thee  my  prayers,  so  that  thou  mayst  bless  me 
with  what  I want.”  ^hese,  with  his  thoughts  concentrated  on 
the  deity,  he  should  utter  101,  1001,  and  100,001  times  during 
the  period.  Should  he  do  this,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  and 
intimidation  bj^  the  demons,  the  god  will  grant  his  desires* 
(Thurston,  vi.  231).  In  Mysore,  among  the  Hasulas  and 
Maleyas,  jungle  tribes,  when  a man  dies,  Ins  spirit  is  supposed 
to  be  stolen  by  some  one  else’s  devil,  who  is  pointed  out  by  the 
astrologer,  who  divines  by  throwing  cowrie-shells  or  rice.  The 
heir,  then,  as  a measure  of  precaution,  redeems  the  spirit  by 
offering  a pig,  fowl,  or  other  gift ; and  he  promptly  shuts  it  up 
in  a pot,  where  it  is  periodically  supplied  with  drink  and  food 
to  prevent  it  from  ‘ walking  ’ and  doing  mischief  (B.  L.  Rice, 
Mysore,  1897,  i.  214 ; cf.  ‘ The  Fisherman  and  the  Jinni,’  Sir  R. 
Burton,  Arabian  Nights,  1893,  i.  34 ff.;  PNQ  ii.  170).  The 
power  of  a demon  is  believed  to  rest  in  his  hair,  and,  if  a man 
can  succeed  in  cutting  off  the  topknot  of  a Bhut,  the  latter  will 
be  his  slave  for  life  {NINQ  iii.  180).  In  Travancore,  Kuttich- 
chattan,  the  boy  imp,  if  fed,  watches  the  property  of  his  owner  ; 
the  master  of  such  a demon  possesses  infinite  powers  of  evil ; but 
these,  if  wrongh^  exercised,  recoil  upon  him,  and  cause  him  to 
die  childless  and  after  terrible  physical  and  mental  agony  (N. 
Subramhaniya  Aiyar,  Census  Rep.,  1901,  i.  303).  Siddharaja, 
the  great  Chalukya  king  of  W.  India,  is  said  to  have  performed 
his  acts  of  heroism  by  aid  of  a demon  which  he  subdued  by 
riding  a corpse  in  a cemetery  {BG  i.  pt.  i.  174). 

12.  Relation  of  demonology  to  orthodox  re- 
ligion. — From  Vedie  times  the  gods  ever  war 
against  the  demons  {A.  Macdonell,  1.56  fl'.).  Krsna 
slays  the  demoness  I’litana ; Trnavartta,  the 
whirlwind  demon ; Aidsta,  the  hull  demon ; Kesin, 


the  hor.se  demon  (F.  S.  Growse,  Mathura'^,  1883, 
pp.  55,  62).  Many  gods  and  godde.sse.s  take  their 
cult-titles  from  their  conquest  of  demons  ; Devi  as 
Mahisa-mardini,  Indra  as  Vrtrahan,  Visnu  as 
Kaitabhajit  and  Madhusudana.  The  scenes  of 
these  ghostly  combats  are  still  shown,  like  the 
gloomy  cave  at  Yan  in  Kanara,  whence  Siva  dis- 
lodged the  demon  occupant ; the  water  which  flows 
from  hot  springs  is  the  blood  of  the  Raksasas  slain 
by  some  deity,  or  such  wells  are  the  haunts  of 
demons  which,  if  not  conciliated,  bring  disease  (BG 
XV.  pt.  ii.  355,  xiv.  373  ; L.  A.  Waddell,  Among  the 
Himalayas,  1899,  p.  203).  This  opposition  between 
the  worker  by  magical  arts  and  the  priest  who 
works  by  the  aid  of  the  gods  is  one  of  the  primary 
facts  of  Hinduism  (Sir  A.  C.  Lyall,  Asiatic  SUidies'^, 
1907,  i.  101  fl'.).  Even  among  some  of  the  forest 
tribes  the  supremacy  of  the  god  over  the  demon  is 
admitted;  but,  as  already  stated,  no  clear  dis- 
tinction can  be  drawn  between  god  and  demon. 
The  Oraons  believe  that  their  tutelary  deity,  Pat, 
controls  all  the  Bhuts,  except  the  Dayan  ; and  the 
Kannikans  of  Madras  will  not  worshq:)  the  demon 
Chathan  at  Cranganore  because  he  is  a rival  of  the 
local  orthodox  god  (MASB,  1906,  i.  142 ; A.  K. 
Iyer,  i.  143). 

But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  this  opposition  between 
demonolatry  and  the  orthodox  religion  is  little 
more  than  nominal,  and  popular  Hinduism  consists 
of  a veneer  of  the  higher  beliefs  overlying  demon- 
worship, the  latter  being  so  closely  combined  with 
the  former  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  discriminate 
the  rival  elements.  This  combination  is  especially 
a2)parent  in  S.  India,  where  Brahmanism  ai'peared 
at  a comparatively  recent  period  and  was  forced  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  local  Dravidian  beliefs.  In 
particular,  in  the  Tamil  districts,  the  demon  cultus 
has  been  elaborated  under  Brahman  guidance,  as  is 
shown  by  the  ceremonial  washing  of  demon  images, 
elaborate  processions  in  their  honour,  and  other 
forms  of  an  advanced  sjiecies  of  worship.  While 
the  original  Gramadevata  are,  as  a rule,  female, 
here  their  male  consorts  tend  to  acquire  a more 
prominent  position.  Aiyanar,  for  instance,  has  be- 
come entirely  independent,  occiqiies  a shrine  of  his 
own,  and  has  a special  festival,  and  sacrifices  are 
made  to  his  attendants,  Maduraivirau  and  Miin- 
adian.  As  a concession  to  Brahman  feeling,  blood 
sacrifices  are  falling  into  abeyance,  and,  when  these 
are  ofl'ered  to  a goddess,  she  is  often  veiled,  and  a 
curtain  is  drawn  during  the  blood-sacrifice  to 
Aiyanar,  or  the  offering  is  made  not  to  him  but  to 
one  of  his  attendants  (Bishop  Whitehead,  Bull. 
Madr.  'Mus.  v.  160).,  In  some  idaces  Brahmans 
are  beginning  to  act  as  priests  to  the  village  god- 
desses ; but  the  slaying  of  victims  is  left  in  charge 
of  the  low-caste  priests  ; and  Brahmans  who  serve 
in  village  shrines  are  regarded,  among  their  own 
body,  as  holding  a distinctly  lower  jmsition  than 
those  who  are  engaged  in  secular  ^lursuits  (ib. 
127  f. ).  The  fusion  of  the  two  faiths  usually  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  acceptance  by  the  orthodox  gods 
of  the  demons  as  their  followers  or  assistants. 
This  is  iiarticularly  noticeable  in  the  Sakta  and 
^aiva  cultus,  Vaisnavism  having  little  sympathy 
with  the  cruder  rites  of  demonism.  The  village 
goddesses  tend  to  become  ^aktis,  or  manifestations 
of  the  female  energy  of  Nature  ; Siva  himself  has, 
as  one  of  his  cult-titles,  Bhutesvara  or  Bhutesa, 
‘ lord  of  demons  ’ ; his  son  Ganesa  or  Ganjiati  takes 
his  name  as  lord  of  his  father’s  attendant  demons 
(gana) ; in  the  Karnatak,  Aiyanar  is  identified 
with  Harihara,  a duplex  figure  embodying  Siva 
and  Visnu. 

The  corrupt  Mahayana  form  of  Buddhism  current 
in  Tibet  and  the  Himfilaya  has  largely  adopted 
Shamanistic  beliefs,  drawn  from  the  Animistic 
devil-dancing  cults  of  the  Bon,  resembling  in  many 
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ways  the  Taoism  of  China,  and  reinforced  from 
Indian  Tantrik  beliefs  (L.  A.  Waddell,  Buddhism 
of  Tibet,  1895,  pp.  19,  34,  477  ; Sir  H.  Yule,  Marco 
Polo,  1871,  ii.  61  f.  )• 

This  process  of  the  absorption  of  demonola- 
try  by  orthodox  Hinduism  naturally  results  in 
the  decrease  of  the  former,  as  intelligence,  educa- 
tion, and  the  active  missionary  efforts  of  the 
orthodox  priesthood  extend.  This  is  admitted  by 
several  native  writers.  One,  speaking  of  Bengal, 
states  that  the  numbers  of  the  Bhuts  have  largely 
been  reduced  ; fifty  years  ago  there  were  as  many 
millions  of  demons  as  there  are  men  at  the  present 
time ; characteristically,  he  seems  to  attribute  this 
reduction  in  numbers  to  the  facilities  now  ottered 
by  railways  of  visiting  Gaya  and  other  places  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  the  obsequial  rites  which 
appease  the  angry  spirits  of  the  dead  (NINQ  iii. 
199).  From  Bombay  we  learn  that  in  Kolhapur 
some  of  the  most  dreaded  evil  spirits  have  recently 
disappeared — the  Brahman  ghosts  having  left  the 
country  because  they  dislike  the  cow-killing  per- 
mitted by  the  British  Government ; the  Muham- 
madan demons  because  pork  is  now  freely  eaten ; 
only  the  low-caste  spirits  are  left,  and  their  influ- 
ence has  become  much  reduced  (BG  xxiv.  421). 
Even  in  Cochin  and  Travancore,  the  homes  of 
demon-worship,  it  is  said  to  be  gradually  giving- 
way  to  Hinduism,  as  represented  by  the  cults  of 
Siva,  Subrahmanya,  and  Ganpati  or  Ganesa  (A.  K. 
Iyer,  i.  311). 

Literature. — The  cults  of  the  demons  and  evil  spirits  of 
India  have  been  as  yet  imperfectly  studied,  because  many  of 
these  rites  are  repulsive,  and  performed  in  secret,  and  thus  do 
not  readily  come  under  the  observation  of  Europeans,  while  they 
are  offensive  to  many  students  of  Hinduism  belonging  to  the 
higher  and  learned  classes.  The  material,  which  is  of  great 
extent  and  complexity,  is  scattered  through  the  anthropo- 
logical literature  of  India,  some  of  which  has  been  quoted  in 
the  course  of  this  article.  It  is  most  abundant  in  S.  India. 
Much  information  will  be  found  in  the  Census  Reports ; the 
Manual  of  the  Administration  of  the  Madras  Presidency, 
1885-93 ; the  Bulletins  of  the  Madras  Museum ; the  District 
Manuals,  esp.  that  by  W.  Logan  on  Malabar,  1887 ; general 
treatises,  such  as  E.  Thurston,  Castes  and  Tribes  of  S.  India, 
1909;  V.  N.  Aiya,  Travancore  State  Manual,  1906;  B.  L. 
Rice,  Mysore,  1897  ; F.  Buchanan,  A Journey  through  Mysore, 
Canara,  and  Malabar,  1807 ; L.  K.  Anantha  Krishna  Iyer, 
The  Cochin  Tribes  and  Castes,  vol.  i.  (all  published),  1909  ; P. 
Percival,  The  Land  of  the  Veda,  1854  ; S.  Mateer,  The  Land  of 
Charity,  1871 ; R.  Caldwell,  Compar.  Gram,  of  the  Dravidian  or 
South- Indian  Family  of  Languages'^,  1875,  in  which  and  in 
B.  Ziegenbalg,  Genealogy  of  the  South-Indian  Gods,  1869,  the 
work  of  the  former  writer  on  the  Shanars  of  Tinnevelly  is  re- 
produced ; G.  Oppert,  The  Original  Inhabitants  of  Bharata- 
varsa  or  India,  1893  ; Sir  M.  Monier- Williams,  Brahmanism 
and  Hinduism^,  1891;  in  A.  K.  Forbes,  Ras  Mala,  1878,  is 
reproduced  the  Bhoot  Nibundh  or  the  Destroyer  of  Supersti- 
tions regarding  Daimons,  by  Trivedi  DaJpatram  Daya,  issued  in 
an  Eng.  tr.  in  1850.  To  these  may  be  added  special  mono- 
graphs, such  as  P.  Dehon,  S.J.,  ‘Eeligion  and  Customs  of  the 
Uraons,’  in  Mem.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  i.  (1906);  A.  C.  Burnell, 
The  Devil  Worship  of  the  Tulavas,  reprinted  from  lA,  1894 ; 
H.  Whitehead,  ‘The  Village  Deities  of  Southern  India,’  in 
Bull.  Madr.  Mus.  v.  (1907) ; M.  J.  Walhouse,  ‘ On  the  Belief 
in  Bhutas— Devil  and  Ghost  Worship  in  Western  India,'  in  JAI 
V.  (1870)  408.  W.  CROOKE. 

DEMONS  AND  SPIRITS  (Jain).— Super- 
human beings,  according  to  the  Jains,  fall  into 
two  categories — the  denizens  of  hell  {ndrakas), 
and  the  gods  (devas).  A sub-division  of  the  latter 
distinguishes  good  and  bad  gods  {daivi,  and  asuri 
f/ati) ; tlie  bad  gods  are  also  spoken  of  as  kudevas 
or  hadamaras.  Demons  would  come  under  the  two 
heads  nuralms  and  kudevas,  and  ghosts  under  that 
of  kudevas.  It  must,  however,  be  kept  in  mind 
that,  according  to  the  Jains,  neither  the  state  of  a 
god  nor  that  of  a demon  is  permanent,  but  both 
have  their  individually  fixed  duration,  which  may 
extend  to  many  ‘ oceans  of  years.’  The  state  which 
a soul  may  attain  in  the  scale  of  beings  and  the 
duration  of  this  state — his  individual  lot — depend 
on  the  merits  and  demerits  (karma)  of  the  soul ; 
wlicn  tin;  .‘dlottcd  time  is  over,  the  soul  will  be 
rc-born  in  some  other  state  according  to  his /i:Mr//i.a. 


A god  may  be  re-born  as  a hell-being,  but  the 
latter  will  be  re-born  as  an  animal  or  a man  only. 

The  ndrakas,  or  hell-beings,  have  a demoniacal 
nature,  but  they  cannot  leave  the  place  where  they 
are  condemned  to  live,  nor  can  they  do  harm  to 
any  other  beings  than  their  fellow  ndrakas.  The 
souls  of  those  who  have  committed  heinous  sins 
are  on  death  removed  in  a few  moments  (see 
Death  and  Disposal  of  the  Dead  [Jain])  to 
one  of  the  seven  nether  worlds  which  contain  the 
different  hells  (see  COSMOGONY  AND  Cosmology 
[Indian],  § 4).  There  the  soul  of  the  condemned  is 
fitted  out  with  an  enormous  body  of  a loathsome 
shape  comparable  to  that  of  a plucked  fowl.  The 
hell-beings  possess  superhuman  mental  powers 
(avadhi) ; they  avail  them,  however,  only  to  find 
out  their  enemies  and  to  fight  each  other.  In 
addition  to  the  pains  produced  by  the  wounds  they 
inflict  on  one  another  and  by  the  tortures  they 
have  to  undergo  in  some  hells,  the  hell-beings 
continually  sutt'er  from  extreme  heat  or  cold,  the 
intolerable  stink,  and  the  horrid  sounds  which 
prevail  in  the  hells,  and  they  can  never  appease 
their  hunger  and  thirst.  The  ndrakas  do  not 
die,  however  much  they  are  mangled  ; but  their 
wounds  close  at  once  like  a furrow  in  water. 
They  die  at  their  allotted  time  after  a miserable 
life,  which  may  extend,  in  the  lowest  hell,  to  33 
oceans  of  years. 

The  remaining  demons  and  the  ghosts  are  con- 
tained in  the  two  lowest  sub-divisions  of  the  gods  : 
the  hhavanavdsins  or  hhaumeyakas,  and  the  vyan- 
taros.  The  lowest  class  of  the  hhavanavdsins  (i.e. 
gods  who  live  in  palaces)  are  the  asurakumdras  or 
simply  asuras.  They  reside  in  mansions  of  their 
own  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  the  upper 
half  of  Batnaprabhd,  the  highest  of  the  seven 
nether  worlds.  As  in  Hindu  mythology,  the 
asuras  may  be  good  or  bad ; but  there  are  fifteen 
extremely  wicked  asuras — Ambarlsa,  etc. — who 
administer  tortures  in  the  three  uppermost  hells ; 
in  a former  life  they  had  delighted  in  wanton 
cruelty.  The  remaining  classes  of  hhavanavdsins, 
nay  as,  etc.,  seem  to  be  demi-gods  rather  than 
demons. 

The  vyantaras  include  demons,  goblins,  ghosts, 
and  spirits,  who  live  on,  above,  or  below  the  earth. 
They  are  divided  into  eight  classes,  viz.  kinnaras, 
kimpurusas,  mahoragas,  gandharvas,  yaksas,  rdk- 
sasas,  bhutas,  and  pikdehas,  all  of  which  occur 
almost  identically  in  Hindu  mythology.  The  last 
four  classes  contain  demons  and  ghosts,  but  they 
are  not  demoniacal  as  a whole.  There  are  even 
among  the  rdksasas  good  ones,  adorers  of  the 
tirthakaras,  who  may  take  dik0,  etc.  In  narra- 
tives the  demoniacal  character  is  usually  indicated 
by  an  epithet,  e.g.  dusta-vyantara.  Generally 
speaking,  the  notions  of  the  Jains  on  demons, 
ghosts,  etc.,  are  very  much  the  same  as  those  of 
the  other  Hindus ; but  the  position  of  the  super- 
human beings  has  been,  in  many  regards,  altered 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Jains  to  introduce  systematical 
order  into  the  mythological  conceptions  current  at 
the  time  when  their  religious  teachings  were  re- 
duced to  a definite  form. 

Literature. — Uraasvati’s  Tattvdrthddhigama  Sutra,  chs.  3 
and  4 (tr.  ZDMG  lx.  [1906]  309  ff.) ; Vinayavijaya’s  Lolcaprakdia, 
1906,  9th  and  10th  sargas.  H.  JaCOBI. 

DEMONS  AND  SPIRITS  (Japanese).—!. 
Ghosts.— ‘The  difficulty,’  says  a Japanese  writer, 
‘ of  collecting  materials  for  an  article  about  ghosts 
is  that  there  are  so  many  of  them.’  Ghosts 
and  ghost-stories  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of 
tabulation  or  classification.  There  are  certain 
traditional  forms  which  they  are  su[)posed  to 
assume.  They  arc  mostly  of  the  female  sex,  are 
clad  in  white  flowing  robes  which  conceal  the 
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absence  of  legs,  and  dishevelled  hair  hangs  loosely 
over  tlieu’  shoulders.  As  a rule  they  are  supposed 
to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  living  original, 
but  this  is  not  invariably  the  case.  The  ghosts 
of  the  wicked  bear  on  themselves  the  marks  of 
the  punishments  they  are  enduring  in  the  invis- 
ible world : they  appear  with  one  eye,  or  three 
eyes,  with  a long  tongue  protruding  beyond  their 
lips,  or  with  a long  flexible  neck  like  that  of  a 
serpent.  These  corporeal  peculiarities  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  results  of  the  karma  of  a previous 
existence.  The  Japanese  ghost  is  not  generally 
malicious  : there  are  times,  however,  when  he  can 
exhibit  an  amazing  amount  of  perverse  and  wicked 
ingenuity. 

Dr.  T.  Inouye,  who  has  devoted  much  thought 
to  the  question  of  ghosts,  summarizes  their  appear- 
ances as  follows.  (1)  They  are  commonly  seen  in 
the  twilight  or  at  dead  of  night  when  everything 
is  black  and  indistinct.  They  appear,  (2)  as  a rule, 
in  lonely  or  solitary  places  ; or  (3)  in  houses  recently 
visited  by  death,  or  that  have  long  been  deserted, 
in  shrines,  temples,  graveyards,  or  among  the 
shadows  of  willow-trees.  It  is  very  rarely  that  a 
ghost  appears  to  a group  of  persons ; apparitions 
are  mostly  vouchsafed  to  single  individuals,  and 
especially  to  persons  out  of  health,  feeble  in  body 
and  mind,  deficient  in  knowledge,  and  impression- 
able. There  is  nothing  specially  new  in  Inouye’s 
conclusions : they  are  given  here  to  show  that  the 
Japanese  ghost  is  very  much  what  the  ghost  is 
supposed  to  be  elsewhere. 

2.  Warnings  of  approaching  death. — It  is  com- 
mon among  temple  folk  in  Japan  to  say  that  at  the 
moment  of  death  the  soul  will  often  go  to  the 
temple  to  give  notice  of  its  death.  On  such  occa- 
sions, a jingling  or  rattling  sound  is  heard  by  the 
temple-gate  or  in  the  main  hall  of  worship,  and  it 
is  held  that  whenever  these  sounds  are  heard  they 
are  invariably  followed  by  the  announcement  that 
a parishioner,  male  or  female,  has  died.  The  man 
from  whom  the  present  writer  obtained  his  informa- 
tion warned  him  that  these  stories  must  not  be 
looked  upon  as  mere  idle  tales.  The  thing  is  of 
constant  occurrence,  now  as  in  the  past.  Two 
stories  from  Tono  Monogatari  will  illustrate  this 
point. 

A certain  rich  parishioner  of  a temple  in  the  township  of 
Tono,  in  the  province  of  Rikuchu,  had  long  been  confined  to  his 
bed  with  a disease  which  was  known  to  be  incurable.  One  day, 
however,  the  incumbent  of  the  temple  was  surprised  to  receive 
a visit  from  the  sick  man,  who  was  welcomed  with  the  greatest 
cordiality,  and  regaled  with  tea  and  cakes.  After  a long  and 
plea^^ant  conversation,  the  visitor  rose  to  take  his  leave,  A 
novice  followed  him  to  the  front  gate.  The  old  man,  passing 
through  it,  turned  suddenly  to  the  right  and  disappeared 
mysteriously  from  sight.  The  servitors  in  the  temple  were  in 
the  meantime  making  the  discovery  that  the  cakes  had  been 
left  untouched  and  the  tea  spilled  on  the  mats.  Several  persons 
afterwards  asserted  that  they  had  seen  the  old  gentleman  walk- 
ing mysteriously  down  the  street.  The  man  died  that  evening, 
and  the  family  maintained  that  he  had  been  l3dng  unconscious 
on  his  bed  all  day.  The  spilling  of  the  tea  is  characteristic  of 
many  of  these  stories : it  seems  to  be  the  proper  thing  for  the 
Japanese  ghosts  to  do. 

Another  very  pretty  story  comes  from  the  lonely  mountain 
village  of  Shimo  Niigawa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Karobe  in  Etchiu. 
The  wife  of  a carrier,  living  with  her  husband  and  son,  near  to 
a mineral  spring,  fell  into  the  river,  as  she  was  returning  after 
dark  on  a mooSess  night  from  the  spring,  and  was  drowned. 
Husband  and  son  were  awaiting  her  return  at  home,  very 
anxious  because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  Finally,  they  con- 
eluded  that,  owing  to  the  darkness,  she  had  decided  to  stay  the 
night  somewhere,  and  would  return  the  next  morning.  As  the 
boy  lay  dozing  on  his  bed  he  was  awakened  by  something  tugging 
at  his  hand.  Seeing  nothing,  he  went  to  sleep  again.  But  the 
tug  at  his  hand  came  again,  and  the  touch  was  like  that  of  his 
mother’s  hand.  Then  he  called  his  father,  and,  striking  a light, 
found  that  the  place  upon  which  the  strange  fingers  had  closed 
was  covered  with  blood.  The  next  morning  his  mother’s  dead 
body  was  found  among  the  rocks  in  the  river  bed.  The  palm  of 
her  hand  was  all  torn  and  bleeding.  Evidently,  in  her  fall,  she 
had  made  a wild  grab  at  some  stone  or  tree,  and  injured  it. 

3.  The  limbs  of  a ghost. — 'WTiile  the  common 
ghost,  and  especially  the  stage-ghost,  is  generally 
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conceived  as  a head  and  shoulders  ending  off  in 
vague  draperies,  the  following  story  of  the  Haunted 
House  of  Yotsuya  will  show  that  underneath  the 
vague  draperies  a real  man  is  supposed  to  exist. 

The  house  in  this  story  was  haunted  by  a troublesome  and 
noisy  ghost  who  allowed  the  inmates  no  rest  at  night.  The  land- 
lord could  find  no  tenant  though  the  rent  was  ridiculously  low. 
At  last  a man,  tempted  by  the  cheap  rent  asked  for  the  otherwise 
desirable  residence,  determined  to  face  the  ghost  and  lay  him 
if  possible.  He  shut  himself  into  the  house  at  night  and 
awaited  the  ghost’s  arrival.  At  the  wonted  hour  he  came.  He 
was  not,  however,  a terrible  ghost  at  all.  When  he  found  that 
the  man  showed  no  disposition  to  run  away  he  became  quite 
gentle  and  opened  his  grief.  In  the  days  of  his  flesh  he  had 
been  a fighting  man,  and  had  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  leg 
as  the  result  of  one  of  his  battles.  The  severed  limb  lay  buried 
beneath  the  house,  and  a one-legged  ghost  in  the  realm  of  the 
spirits  was  an  object  of  ridicule.  He  had  long  haunted  the 
house  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  his  lost  limb,  but  unfortu- 
nately he  had  never  yet  succeeded  in  persuading  any  mortal  to 
listen  to  his  plaint.  The  man  promised  to  give  his  assistance, 
and,  instructed  by  the  ghost,  proceeded  to  dig  at  a certain  spot 
beneath  the  house.  Presently,  there  arose  from  the  hole  a 
misty  shape,  a fleecy  cloud,  in  appearance  like  the  leg  of  a man 
which  drifted  off,  and  joined  itself  to  the  body  of  the  ghost. 
‘Thank  you,’  said  the  happy  ghost,  ‘ I am  satisfied  now.’  And 
he  ceased  to  haunt  the  house.  The  story  shows  that  the 
Japanese  ghost  is  thought  of  as  being  the  exact  spiritual 
counterpari  of  the  material  man. 

4.  Ghostly  counterparts  of  material  objects. — 
The  Japanese  ghost  rarely  (if  ever)  appears  naked. 
He  appears  sometimes  in  his  grave-clothes,  but 
very  frequently  in  the  ghostly  counterparts  of  the 
clothes  which  he  habitually  wore  in  bis  material 
life.  He  often  has  a spiritual  sword,  and  has  been 
known  in  stories  to  commit  murder,  e.g.  strangling, 
with  the  ghostly  counterparts  of  material  objects, 
such  as  a rope  or  a piece  of  tough  paper. 

A Kyoto  story,  dating  from  the  Kybho  era  (a.d.  1716-1735), 
tells  of  a murdered  woman  who  was  buried  along  with  her  new- 
born infant,  the  latter  not  bein^f  truly  dead  at  the  time  of  inter- 
ment. Prompted  by  maternal  instinct,  the  ghost  of  the  woman 
escaped  from  the  tomb  and  went  into  the  city  to  buy  food  for 
her  infant.  Two  or  three  times  she  appeared  at  a certain  shop 
and  purchased  some  rice-jelly.  On  each  occasion  she  was 
served  by  a different  member  of  the  family — by  an  apprentice, 
by  the  mistress,  and  finally  by  the  master.  The  sadness  of  her 
face  impressed  itself  on  the  memory  of  each,  and  each  had  a 
distinct  recollection  of  having  seen  the  woman  take  out  of  her 
purse  the  proper  sum  of  money  and  lay  it  down  on  the  mat 
before  her.  In  each  case,  when,  after  the  departure  of  the 
woman,  they  went  to  take  up  the  money,  it  had  disappeared 
and  could  nowhere  be  found. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Japanese  ghost  is  thought 
of  as  surrounded  by  ghostly  counterparts  of  all  the 
objects  that  surround  him  in  this  world — in  other 
words,  there  is,  in  the  Japanese  mind,  a spiritual 
world  which  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  material 
world  in  which  we  live. 

5.  Close  connexion  between  the  two  worlds. — 

These  two  worlds  are  looked  upon  as  being  very 
closely  connected.  The  spiritual  world  lies  as  near 
to  the  material,  and  is  as  closely  interwoven  with 
it,  as  the  spirit  of  man  is  with  his  body.  The  link 
of  connexion  is  never  broken,  and  the  Japanese 
ghost  feels  the  same  keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
his  family,  province,  or  country  that  he  felt  when 
alive. 

There  are  many  stories  to  illustrate  this : for  example,  one 
recently  published  by  Viscount  Tani  in  the  Kokumin  Shimbun, 
of  a certain  Hamada  Rokunojo,  a samurai  of  the  Tosa  clan, 
who,  having  been  beheaded  (a.d.  1674)  with  his  whole  family  on 
■account  of  embezzlement  of  provincial  funds,  appeared  to  his 
judge  on  the  day  following  the  execution,  to  relieve  himself  of 
an  important  message  which  oppressed  his  mind.  In  many 
stories,  the  constant  persecutions  of  a stepmother  worry  her 
hated  stepson  into  a monastery,  where  he  can  have  no  further 
influence  over  the  family  finances.  A pious  priest  of  Hieizan, 
who  had  spent  many  years  in  the  continuous  recitation  of  the 
Hoke  Kyo,  edifies  (or  annoys?)  the  communit}' by  continuing 
the  same  practice  in  the  darkness  of  the  tomb.  The  ghost  of  a 
murdered  man  gives  no  rest  to  judges,  councillors,  or  kinsfolk, 
until  he  has  secured  the  acquittal  of  a wrongfully  accused 
person  and  the  arrest  of  his  own  guilty  brother. 

These  are  but  a few  instances  out  of  tlie  many 
ghost  stories  with  which  Japanese  literature  and 
folk-lore  abound.  Whether  tlie  tales  are  true  or 
not  does  not  matter.  The  important  thing  is 
that  they  all  illustrate  the  constant  belief  of  the 
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Japanese  in  the  reality  of  the  spirit  world,  and  in 
the  constant  and  close  interest  which  its  denizens 
take  in  the  concerns  of  men. 

6.  Effects  of  this  belief  on  conduct. — ‘ Are  you 
not  ashamed,’  says  a kind-hearted  husband,  in 
one  of  Tokutomi’s  novels,  to  his  spiteful  wife, — 
‘ are  you  not  ashamed  to  stand  before  the  family 
ihai  [tablets  of  the  dead],  when  you  have  been 
treating  your  own  brother’s  child  with  such 
cruelty  ? ’ There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  belief 
in  the  continued  interest  taken  by  the  dead  in  the 
concerns  of  the  world  they  have  left  behind  them 
has  exerted  in  the  past,  and  still  exerts,  a great 
influence  on  the  moral  conduct  of  the  individual 
J apanese.  The  influence  is  fostered  by  the  presence 
on  the  domestic  shrine  of  the  tablets  of  the  dead, 
by  the  observances  on  death-days  and  other  anni- 
versaries of  the  dead,  by  the  ceremonies,  joyous  and 
otherwise,  of  the  Urabon  Festival,  by  the  many 
lustrations  of  the  Shinto  rites,  and  by  the  practice, 
observed  in  private  households  as  in  the  great 
affairs  of  State,  of  announcing  to  the  spirits  of  the 
deceased,  as  matters  that  must  touch  them  closely, 
any  events  of  importance  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  family  circle  or  the  country.  When  the  second 
Tokugawa  Shogun,  Hidetada,  wished  to  change 
the  succession  in  his  family,  he  was  only  dissuaded 
from  his  designs  by  the  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  he  would  have  to  notify  the  change  by  some 
messenger  sent  expressly  to  the  realms  of  the  dead. 
Imperial  messengers  are  constantly  being  sent  to 
announce  some  event  to  the  spirits  of  the  Imperial 
Ancestors,  and  the  Shokonsha  shrines  which, 
during  the  present  reign,  have  been  erected  in 
Tokyo  and  elsewhere,  to  the  memory  of  the  patriot 
dead  who  have  died  for  sovereign  or  country  during 
the  Meiji  period,  represent  the  enlargement  by 
design  of  an  old  belief  that  has  always  been  present 
in  Japan  under  one  form  or  another.  The  spiritual 
world  of  the  Japanese  is  no  longer  bounded  by  the 
narrow  limits  or  the  province.  Like  their  patriot- 
ism, it  has  become  Imperial : for  what  lies  outside 
the  bounds  of  the  Empire  the  Japanese  have  but 
little  concern. 

7.  The  spirits  of  material  objects. — The  Japanese 
ghost  differs  from  ours  in  conception.  It  is  not,  as 
with  us,  just  the  spiritual  portion  of  a man,  sepa- 
rated at  death  from  the  body.  It  is  the  whole  man 
spiritualized,  the  exact,  immaterial  counterpart  of 
the  material  man.  Every  material  object  (e.g. 
money,  as  we  saw  above)  has  this  spiritual  counter- 
part, and  there  has  from  the  earliest  times  been  a 
tendency  to  personify  the  spiritual  counterparts  of 
material  objects,  especially  things  remarkable  for 
beauty,  majesty,  age,  and  the  like.  We  hear 
occasionally  of  the  ghost  of  a teapot,  a badger,  or 
the  like ; the  poetic  imagination  of  the  Japanese 
has  peopled  her  wilds  with  gods  or  spirits  of  the 
mountain,  the  cascade,  the  tree,  the  well,  the 
river,  the  moon,  and  above  all,  the  sun.  The  in- 
digenous Japanese  cult  is  threefold.  It  is  nature- 
worship,  ancestor -worship,  and,  as  a corollary  to 
the  latter,  ruler-worship. 

8.  The  spirits  of  animals. — If  man  has  a spiritual 
counterpart  to  his  material  self  capable  of  leaving 
the  latter  and  of  continuing  its  existence  apart, 
and  if  the  same  can  be  said  of  plants,  mountains, 
and  other  inanimate  bodies,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  the  same  qualities  ought,  logically,  to  be 
attributed  to  the  animals.  All  animals  are,  in 
.Japane.se  popular  thought,  thus  endowed  with 
spiritual  counterparts,  and  some  more  conspicu- 
ously than  others.  Foxes,  badgers,  bears,  and  the 
like  aie  able  not  only  to  appear  before  the  eye 
in  the  si)iritual  counterpart  of  their  own  material 
shape,  but  even  to  enter  into  the  bodies  of  men 
and  other  animals,  and  to  speak  and  act  through 
tlieni. 


The  fox.— The  fox  is  the  hero  of  a.  thousand  stories.  He  has, 
e.g.,  been  known  to  change  himself  into  a tree.  In  a legend 
from  Nara  we  read  of  a Shinto  priest  from  the  Kasuga  shrine 
who,  having  lost  his  horse,  went  into  the  forest  to  search  for  it. 
He  was  astonished  to  see  a giant  cryptomeria  in  a place  where 
none  had  stood  only  a few  days  before,  and,  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  he  was  not  being  bewitched,  discharged  his  arrow 
against  the  tree.  The  next  day  the  tree  had  disappeared,  but 
on  the  place  where  it  had  stood  there  was  a poor  little  dead  fox 
with  an  arrow  through  its  heart.  Again,  the  fox  has  been 
known  to  turn  into  a woman,  not  only  as  a temporary  disguise, 
but  permanently ; and  there  is  a popular  play  known  as  the 
Shinoda  no  mori,  or  ‘Forest  of  Shinoda,’  which  turns  entirely  on 
the  supposed  marriage  of  a man  with  a vixen  who  had  assumed 
the  form  of  a young  woman.  The  plot  has  an  extremely  sad 
and  tragic  denouement.  The  story  of  the  midwife  who  was 
tricked  by  a fox  into  assisting  at  the  accouchement  of  hie  wife  is 
also  a favourite  one  which  may  be  found  in  many  districts. 

The  cult  of  the  fox,  whilst  probably  indigenous 
to  Japan,  is  also  found  in  China,  and  many  of  the 
fox-legends  are  probably  importations.  When  the 
fox  can  find  a human  skull,  and  put  it  on  its  head, 
and  then  worship  Myoken,  the  polar  star,  it  obtains 
its  power  of  assuming  the  human  form.  It  is  very 
fond  of  assuming  the  shape  of  a beautiful  maiden, 
and  chooses  the  twilight  for  the  exercise  of  its 
witchery.  The  witchery  of  a fox  is  rarely  of  a 
malicious  kind.  It  has  indeed  been  known  to  deal 
swift  and  sharp  retribution  to  men  for  acts  of  in- 
justice and  cruelty,  but  it  is,  as  a rule,  mischievous 
rather  than  spiteful,  and  there  are  not  a few  in- 
stances in  which  the  fox  has  shown  great  gratitude. 
There  are  no  stories  which  tell  of  the  fox  requiting 
good  with  evil ; but  it  never  omits  to  requite  evil 
with  evil. 

A story  from  Kai  tells  of  a samurai  who  shot  at  a fox  with 
intent  to  kill.  He  missed  his  aim,  but  the  fox  did  not  forget 
the  hostile  intention,  and  when  the  samurai  got  hoine  he  found 
his  house  on  fire.  On  the  other  hand,  a story  from  6mi  tells  of 
the  gratitude  of  the  fox  to  whom  the  priests  had  shown  kind- 
ness ; and  the  great  Nichiren,  who  had  a very  tender  heart  for 
animals,  was  said  to  have  two  familiar  and  attendant  foxes  who 
accompanied  him  everywhere,  predicting  the  future,  and  warn- 
ing him  of  coming  dangers.  A story  is  also  told  of  a certain 
Yasumichi,  who  held  the  office  of  Dainagon  and  resided  at 
Takakura,  near  Kyoto.  The  grounds  surrounding  his  mansion 
were  so  full  of  foxes  that  they  became  a nuisance  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  Yasumichi  was  minded  to  get  rid  of  them.  He 
appointed  a day  for  a great  fox-hunt;  but,  on  the  evening 
before,  a fox  appeared  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a handsome  boy, 
and,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  tribe,  promised  the  best  of  be- 
haviour if  only  Yasumichi  would  spare  them.  Yasumichi  did 
so,  and  never  repented  of  the  bargain. 

For  further  stories  relating  to  the  power  of  meta- 
morphosis ascribed  to  the  fox,  as  well  as  for  similar 
stories  relating  to  other  animals,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  M.  W.  de  Visser’s  excellent  treatises 
on  the  ‘Tengu,’  the  ‘Fox  and  Badger,’  and  the 
‘Cat  and  Dog,’  in  Japanese  folk-lore,  appearing  in 
vols.  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii.  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Japan. 

9.  Possession  by  foxes  and  other  animals. — 
What  we  have  hitherto  said  has  related  to  the 
supposed  power  of  the  fox  and  certain  other  ani- 
mals of  bewitching  men  by  assuming  phantom 
bodies.  In  fox-possession,  the  spirit  of  the  animal 
intrudes  itself  into  the  body  of  a man  or  woman, 
in  such  a way  that  the  intruding  spirit  exercises  a 
control,  more  or  less  absolute,  over  the  person  in 
whose  body  it  resides.  This  power  is  ascribed  not 
only  to  the  fox,  but  to  the  dog,  the  monkey,  the 
badger,  and  the  serpent.  Strange  to  say,  these 
beliefs  are  more  prevalent  in  Kyushu  and  S.W. 
Japan  than  in  the  North  and  North-eastern  dis- 
tricts, and  it  seems  not  unnatural  to  ascribe  them 
to  Malay  rather  than  to  Chinese  or  Mongolian 
influences.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  names 
commonly  given  to  these  forms  of  possession, 
together  with  the  localities  in  which  they  are  said 
to  be  especially  found  : 

Name.  Locality. 

Kitsune-tsuki,  ‘ fox-possession  ‘ . No  definite  locality. 

Nekogami,  ‘cat-god’  ...  „ ,, 

Tanuki-gami,  ‘ badger-god ' . . „ 

Inugami,  ‘ dog-god  ’ ...  Bitchu,  Awa,  Tosa,  and 

parts  of  Kyushu. 
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Name.  Locality. 

Sarugami,  ‘monkey-god’  . . Shikoku. 

Eebigami,  ‘serpent-god’  . . lyo. 

Tobyo  (meaning  unknown) . . Bitchu,  Bingo. 

Hinomisaki  ,,  „ . . „ ,, 

[These  two  are  forms  of  Kitsune-tmki.] 

NiniS,  ‘ human  fox  ’ . . . Izumo. 

Izuna,  ,,  ,,  ...  Shinano. 

[Oni-tsvH,  or  ‘ demon-possession,’ in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  and  possession  by  Tengu,  are  omitted  here,  as  they  will 
be  discussed  later  on.  The  reader  is  again  recommended  to 
study  de  Visser’s  illuminating  pages.) 

10.  Oni. — This  is  the  name  given  to  a certain 
class  of  supposed  beings  of  hideous  aspect  and  Her- 
culean strength.  They  often  assume  the  human 
form,  with  the  addition  of  a pair  of  hull’s  horns, 
and  a tiger’s  skin  thrown  around  their  loins.  These 
two  special  symbols  denote,  so  it  is  said,  that  they 
came  into  the  world  of  men  through  the  kimon,  or 
‘spirit-gate,’  which,  following  the  arrangement  of 
the  Japanese  zodiac,  is  situated  in  the  ushi-tora 
(‘  bull-tiger  ’)  direction  (see  below). 

The  word  oni  is  said  to  be  of  Chinese  origin,  and 
to  denote  ‘ hidden  ’ or  ‘ secret.  ’ It  is  therefore 
connected  in  idea  with  the  Japanese  kakureru,  ‘ to 
go  into  concealment,’  used  of  the  death  of  eminent 
persons,  and  it  is  thus  plain  that  the  primary  con- 
ception of  the  oni  is  that  they  are  the  spirits  of 
the  dead.  The  oldest  purely  Japanese  term  seems 
to  have  been  mono  (‘the  beings,’  an  euphemism 
based  on  the  idea  of  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum) ; 
arakami^  or  araburukami  {‘wild  spirits’),  and 
shikome  (‘ugly  women  ’),  appear  to  have  been  used 
later,  and  later  again  we  get  the  word  mononoke 
(‘spiritual  beings  ’).  Many  Japanese  will  say  that 
mono  or  mononoke  are  essentially  evil  beings,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  inherent  reason  for  such  a 
supposition.  A still  more  modern  word  is  bake- 
mono  ( ‘ beings  possessed  of  magical  powers  ’).  These 
words  show  the  beliefs  of  the  Japanese  regarding 
the  dead.  Death  is  liberation  from  the  trammels 
of  fleshly  existence.  The  dead,  therefore,  possess- 
ing greater  freedom,  have  larger  powers  than  the 
living,  though  their  existence  is  hidden  from  our 
eyes.  They  are  the  kishin  or  the  kami,  dwelling 
in  the  dark  regions  of  yomi.  But  there  are  many 
different  types  of  oni,  and  some  of  them,  unable  to 
rest  in  the  dull  peace  of  Elysium,  turn  to  more 
active  employments.  In  the  Kojiki,  the  yomotsu 
shikome  drive  Izanagi  out  of  Hades ; and  the 
araburukami,  changing  himself  into  a bear,  is 
slain  by  a celestial  thunderbolt  discharged  by 
Takemikadzuchi. 

11.  The  oni  as  modified  by  Confucianism  and 
Buddhism. — The  introduction  into  Japan  of  Chinese 
and  Indian  influences  brought  with  it  certain  modi- 
fications of  the  oni.  The  Kojiki  itself  is  a book 
largely  influenced  by  China ; it  is,  therefore,  possible 
that  the  idea  of  the  yomotsu  shikome  may  not  be 
a purely  J apanese  one.  To  Buddhism  is  certainly 
due  the  idea  which  makes  of  the  oni  the  attendants 
of  the  god  of  Hell,  Yama.  In  a story  in  the  Ujijui 
Monogatari  they  appear  as  fairies,  amidst  surround- 
ings which  are  almost  German. 

An  old  woodcutter,  who  has  a large  wen  upon  his  right  cheek, 
is  overtaken  by  a storm  and  compelled  to  pass  the  night  in  a 
hollow  tree.  Unintentionally,  he  becomes  a spectator  of  the 
revels  of  the  oni,  who  dance  around  his  tree.  The  old  man,  who 
is  a good  dancer  himself,  joins  in  the  dance,  and,  after  a very 
delightful  night,  promises  to  come  again  to  his  new-made  friends. 
The  oni  are  a little  doubtful  as  to  his  sincerity,  and  take  the  wen 
off  his  right  cheek  as  a pledge.  When  he  returns,  he  becomes 
an  object  of  envy  to  his  neighbour,  who  is  also  a woodcutter,  and 
who  has  also  a wen,  but  on  his  left  cheek.  The  neighbour  de- 
termines that  he  will  also  try  his  luck,  and  takes  his  place  in  the 
hollow  tree  to  wait  for  the  oni  dance  to  commence.  But  he  is 
not  a good  dancer,  and  the  oni  lose  their  tempers.  They  drive 

1 In  the  days  of  the  anti-Christian  persecutions,  Christian 
emblems  and  hooks  were  occasionally  saved  from  desecration  or 
destruction  by  being  shut  up  in  shrines  dedicated  to  supposed 
arakami,  where  they  were  safe,  owing  to  the  superstitious  fears 
of  the  people.  The  present  writer  has  been  told  of  a crucifix 
which  was  thus  treated ; also  of  a copy  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures. 


him  out  of  the  dance  ring,  and,  as  he  flees,  one  of  them  takes 
the  wen  which  they  had  taken  from  his  predecessor  and  throws 
it  at  his  right  cheek,  where  it  sticks.  Thus  the  man  returns 
home  with  a wen  on  either  cheek. 

Some  of  the  tricks  ascribed  to  the  oni,  such  as 
the  stealing  of  a lute  belonging  to  the  Emperor 
Murakami  (A.D.  947-968),  which  is  afterwards 
mysteriously  lowered  by  invisible  hands  from  a 
high  tower,  and  so  restored,  seem  to  suggest  a 
credulity  that  was  easily  imposed  upon.  When  a 
woman  disappeared  from  a public  park  in  Kyoto, 
being  last  seen  walking  hand  in  hand  with  a man, 
and  when  a search  made  for  her  resulted  only  in 
the  discovery  of  a pair  of  arms  and  a leg,  the  police 
of  the  period  (A.D.  885-889)  were  probably  very 
glad  to  be  able  to  plead  that  it  was  the  work  of  the 
oni.  An  oil-pot,  rolling  of  its  own  accord  along 
the  streets,  and  entering  a house,  where  it  kills  a 
young  girl,  ought  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  of 
spiritualistic  stances. 

12.  The  word  oni  as  applied  to  living  persons. — 

Whilst  oni  corresponds  roughly  to  the  Id  of  Con- 
fucianism, or  to  the  ^aki,  or  inhabitants  of  the 
Buddhist  Pretaloka,  it  is  also  sometimes  meta- 
phorically applied  to  living  people.  Thus  we  get 
oni-musha,  ‘ a fierce  warrior  ’ ; oni-shogun,  ‘ a dar- 
ing general’;  oni-kage,  ‘a  spirited  horse.’  A 
beautiful  but  hard-hearted  woman  is  an  oni,  an 
ugly,  evil  face  is  oni-zura,  and  there  is  a phrase, 
oni  no  juhachi,  which  suggests  that  the  devil  was  a 
handsome  enough  fellow  in  his  youth. 

13.  Adaptations  of  Indian  stories. — The  Japanese 
oni  is  sometimes  conceived  of  as  playing  the  part 
of  Mara,  the  Tempter,  who  so  constantly  comes 
between  Buddha  and  his  disciples,  and  who  is  the 
enemy  of  truth.  More  frequently  he  is  the  Yaksa 
or  Raksasa  of  Indian  demonology.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  Onigashima  of  the  popular 
Japanese  story  is  the  Yaksadvipa  of  the  Jatakas. 
In  the  same  story,  the  onitaiji,  or  attack  on  the 
demons,  is  said  to  be  an  adaptation  of  Rama’s 
invasion  of  Ceylon,  as  given  in  the  Mahabharata. 

14.  Tengu. — We  now  come  to  the  consideration 
of  the  mysterious  beings  known  as  tengu.  The 
popular  explanation  of  this  term  is  ‘ heavenly  dog  ’ ; 
but  the  word  also  appears  as  tenko,  ‘ heavenly  fox,’ 
and  tenko,  ‘ heavenly  light.’  The  Buddhist  ex- 
planation of  the  word  tengu  is  ‘ light  and  darkness,’ 
‘freedom  and  non-freedom,’  ‘enlightenment  and 
error.’  Thus  considered,  the  tengu  is  a being  in 
whom  are  united  both  sides  of  these  antitheses.  A 
similar  interpretation  makes  ten  to  be  the  heavenly 
mantra  which  dominates  the  Vajradhatu,  or  Dia- 
mond World,  and  gu  to  be  the  earthly  mantra 
which  rules  in  the  Garbhadhatu,  or  Womb  World. 
The  tengu  participates  in  the  nature  of  both  worlds. 

Shintoist  and  Confucianist  writers,  Baron  Tsuda, 
for  example,  do  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the 
tengu  as  nothing  but  figments  invented  by  a crafty 
priesthood  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  an  ignorant 
people.  It  is,  nevertheless,  interesting  to  speculate 
on  the  sources  from  which  the  conception  of  these 
fabled  creatures  came.  The  tengu  is  frequently 
found  in  Chinese  literature,  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
said  that  the  idea  of  these  beings  came  from  a close 
observation  of  animals  in  their  native  haunts.  The 
Buddhist  monks  of  old  generally  built  their  temples 
in  the  recesses  of  solitary  mountains,  and  one  of 
the  commonest  of  the  titles  bestowed  on  the  founder 
of  a temple  or  sect  is  that  of  kaisan-shbnin,  ‘ the 
venerable  opener  of  the  mountain.’  Japanese 
legend  connects  all  the  great  kaisan,  e.g.  Saicho, 
Kobo,  Nichiren,  etc.,  with  stories  of  the  tengu,  and 
the  favourite  haunts  of  these  creatures  are  famous 
templets,  such  as  Hiyei,  Kurama,  Atago,  Kom- 
pira,  Omine,  Ontake,  Oyama,  Miyogi,  Akilia,  and 
Nikko.  The  frolicsome  antics  of  animals  who 
believe  themselves  to  be  absolutely  unobserved  by 
human  eyes  might  easily  give  birth  to  legends  of 
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tengu  and  other  weird  beings.  There  would  also 
be  ground  for  imagining  that  some  of  the  staider 
of  the  brute  creation  were  re-incarnations  of  yama- 
bushi  and  other  pious  recluses. 

15.  Garuda. — Undoubtedly  the  tengu  are  con- 
nected with  the  Garuda  of  Buddhist  mythology. 
Tengu  will  appear  as  priests,  riding  on  foxes,  carry- 
ing feather  fans,  or  even  swords  like  samurai ; 
hut  their  commonest  form  is  that  of  a bird  of  prey 
not  unlike  an  eagle  or  a vulture.^  It  is  a safe 
generalization  to  make,  that,  whenever  a tengu  is 
represented  with  the  beak  and  claws  of  a bird,  or 
with  wings  to  fly  with,  the  prototype  is  the  Garuda. 
When  the  tengu  takes  some  other  form,  e.g.  a 
shooting  star,  a white  badger,  and  so  forth,  the 
original  conception  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  in  India, 
but  in  China.  But,  whether  Indian  or  Chinese, 
the  tengu  are  always  subject  to  the  sacerdotal 

ower  of  the  Buddhist  priesthood.  Some  have 
een  Buddhist  priests  before  their  present  incarna- 
tion ; some  become  converted  as  tengu,  and  so 
procure  re-birth  as  members  of  the  order.  They 
can  hypnotize  men  into  seeing  many  things  that 
have  no  existence,  but  their  power  does  not  last 
for  more  than  a week.  When  the  Sabbath  Day 
comes,  their  power  comes  to  an  end. 

16.  Tengu-possession. — TewgM-possession  differs 
in  kind  from  that  by  oni,  or  any  of  the  bewitching 
animals.  There  is  no  mischief  in  it,  and  no  devilry. 
When  a man  is  obsessed  by  a tengu,  he  merely 
becomes  preternaturally  learned  or  solemn,  read- 
ing, writing,  or  fencing  with  a skill  that  would 
not  be  expected  from  him. 

17.  Exorcism. — When  a man  is  possessed  by  a 
tengu,  exorcism  is  of  little  importance.  For  posses- 
sion by  evil  spirits,  foxes,  badgers,  and  the  like, 
there  are  many  forms  of  exorcism  in  vogue,  the 
sect  of  Nichiren  being  especially  noted  for  its 
labours  in  this  kind  of  healing.  The  most  famous 
place  near  Tokyo  is  at  the  village  of  Nakayama, 
where,  at  a certain  temple  belonging  to  the 
Nichiren  sect,  periodical  retreats  are  held  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  out  evil  spirits  of  all  kinds  (see 
an  art.  on  ‘ Buddhistische  Gnadensmittel,’  in  the 
Mitteilungen  der  dexdsehen  Gesellschaft  fur  Natur- 
und  Vblkerkunde  Ostasiens  [vol.  v.,  Tokyo,  1907]). 

18.  Spirits  of  the  house,  etc. — Spirits  have  much 
to  do  with  the  Japanese  conception  of  the  house. 
No  building  can  take  place  without  a reference  of 
some  sort  to  them.  But  this  is  a large  subject,  and 
will  be  more  conveniently  treated  in  connexion 
with  the  house. 

Literature. — In  addition  |to  the  authorities  quoted  in  the 
text  of  this  article,  the  present  writer  has  drawn  mainly  upon 
three  sources,  all  Japanese  : 

(i.)  The  Journal  of  the  Tokyo  Anthropological  Society, 

(ii.)  Tsuzoku  Bukkyo  Shimbun,  a weekly  journal  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  reforming  school  of  Buddhists,  also  in 
Tokyo. 

(iii.)  Td-a  no  Hikari (‘The  Light  of  the  Fa'  East ’),  the  organ 
of  the  Tokyo  Philosophical  Society.  A.  LLOYD. 

DEMONS  AND  SPIRITS  (Jewish).— There 
can  he  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  existence 
of  spirits  was,  during  most  periods  of  Jewish  his- 
tory and  in  most  places,  regarded  as  incontestable. 
Yet  this  statement  is  capable  of  being  modified  in 
no  small  degree.  It  has  been  stated,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  demonology  obtained  so  strong  a grasp 
of  the  popular  mind  as  completely  to  fetter  it  with 
superstition  and  to  stifle  all  higher  aspirations ; 
that  religious  teachers  and  thinkers  Avere  them- 
selves not  free  from  these  ideas  ; and  that  this 
belief  obscured  and  in  many  ways  detracted  from 
the  value  of  their  ethical  teachings.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  has  been  too  categorically  denied  by 

1 It  la  to  he  noticed  that  there  are  otengu,  ‘ big  tengu,’  with 
red  facea  and  long  human  noses  ; there  are  also  kotengu,  ‘small 
tengu,’  with  beaks.  These  are  also  known  as  karaaut,  ‘crow 

t»ngu.‘ 


writers  who  hold  diametrically  opposite  views. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  truth  lies  in  the  golden 
mean.  The  human  mind  and  soul  are  capable  of 
accommodating  simultaneously  opinions  which  are 
not  only  inconsistent,  but  even  mutually  exclusive. 
It  is  just  because  man  does  not  always  trouble  to 
disentangle  his  thoughts  and  to  harmonize  them 
that  he  is  willing  to  retain  the  incongment.  Conse- 
quently a whole-hearted  belief  in  the  supremacy 
of  the  Godhead  need  not  necessarily  exclude  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  Avorking  of  other  powers. 
To  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  one  or  the  other 
of  these  beliefs  must  be  rejected  requires  consider- 
able progress  along  the  path  of  mental  reasoning. 

The  belief  in  spirits  during  post-Biblical  times 
Avas  a legacy  from  earlier  periods  (see  esp.  the 
‘ Assyr.-Bab.’  and  ‘Hebrew’  artt.  on  the  present 
subject).  What  Chaldsea,  Arabia,  and  Egypt  gave 
to  (5anaan  underwent  substantial  change,  and  re- 
ceived additions  from  internal  and  external  sources. 
In  Palestine  itself,  Galilee  ^ may  be  singled  out  as 
being  the  centre  Avhere  demonology  Avas  strongest, 
but  this  must  not  by  any  means  be  taken  to  exclude 
other  parts.  Many  causes  contributed  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  these  ideas.  The  ever-groAving  intercourse 
Avith  the  Greek  and  Roman  Avorld,  produced  by 
commercial  and  political  circumstances,  can  scarcely 
have  failed  to  make  the  Jcavs  acquainted  Avith  many 
new  forms  of  spirits.  The  JeAvs  from  the  Diaspora 
who  re-visited  their  native  land  cannot  have  re- 
turned entirely  empty-handed,  and  foreign  ideas 
must  have  found  a fruitful  soil  in  those  parts  where 
religious  influences  were  Aveakest  to  counteract 
them.  By  a people  naturally  given  to  syncretism, 
dryads  and  satyrs  would  easily  be  associated  Avith 
shedim  and  s^'irtm.  Moreover,  the  intercourse 
between  the  coastland  of  Palestine  and  the  Aegean 
and  Cypriote  ports  must  have  led  to  an  interchange 
of  ideas  as  well  as  of  commodities.  But,  without 
going  so  far  afield  as  Greece,  there  were  enough 
territorial  influences  at  hand  to  account  for  many 
foreign  elements  in  Jewish  demonological  beliefs 
and  practices. 

A complete  list  of  the  various  forms  of  demons 
may  be  seen  in  JE,  art.  ‘ Demonology.’  The  scope 
of  the  present  article  is  to  furnish  suggestions 
which  may  in  some  cases  account  for  their  exist- 
ence. While  frankly  admitting  the  origin  of  a 
large  number  to  be  purely  superstitious,  there  are 
yet  many  for  which  other  explanations  must  be 
sought.  The  area  to  he  considered  is  immense, 
and  references  of  great  importance  occur  in  all 
branches  of  literature — Apocrypha  and  Pseudepi- 
grapha.  New  Testament  and  Patristic  writings, 
and  Talmudic  and  Rabbinic  works  of  all  ages, 
including  Halakha,  Haggada,  and  Qabbala.  On 
account  of  this  wide  area,  great  care  must  be 
exercised  in  draAving  conclusions.  Demons  occur- 
ring in  late  books  must  be  traced  to  their  earliest 
sources.  An  isolated  reference  in  the  ShulJmn 
'Ar'ilkh  (1555)  requires  investigation  as  to  Avhether 
it  be  a mediieval  invention  or  a lingering  survival 
of  a primitive  superstition.  Secondly,  references 
must  be  examined  to  see  whether  they  are  the 
utterances  of  individuals  or  genuine  examples  of 
popular  belief ; and  distinctions  must  be  draAvn 
betAveen  local  and  general  beliefs,  betAveen  Semitic 
and  non-Semitic,  and  betAveen  Jewish  beliefs  and 
those  borroAved  by  J eAvs  from  their  neighbours  in 
European  countries.  A requirement,  more  vital 
than  any  of  the  foregoing,  is  the  exercise  of  careful 
analysis  in  selecting  Talmudic  material.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  assign  each  authority  to 
its  proper  local  and  chronological  category ; that 
is  to  .say,  evidence  which  applies  to  Babylon  is 
inadmissible  for  Palestine ; that  which  is  found 
to  occur  in  Galilee  cannot  be  used  to  prove  argu- 
1 Of,  11.  Griitz,  Gesch.^^  Leipzig,  1888,  iii.  282. 
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ments  for  Judaea ; and  the  same  care  must  be 
exercised  in  respect  of  chronology. 

In  investigating  Talmudic  evidence  as  to  spirits, 
the  reader  will  notice,  at  the  outset,  different 
attitudes  adopted  by  the  Rabbis  in  dealing  with 
this  question.  In  some  cases  the  reality  of  demons 
seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  absolutely  ; in  others 
it  seems,  with  no  less  certainty,  to  be  denied. 
Stories  occur  in  which  both  these  attitudes  may  be 
traced  simultaneously.  The  reason  for  this  may 
be  found  if  the  nationality  of  the  respective  teachers 
be  sought.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  Galilee 
was  the  centre  of  Palestinian  demonology,  and  it 
will  almost  invariably  be  foimd  that  Galilaan 
teachers  accepted,  while  Judcean  teachers  rejected, 
the  existence  of  spirits.  The  numerous  instances 
which  the  NT  furnishes  would  have  been  impos- 
sible save  in  GalUee ; there  is  a strong  similarity 
between  these  and  those  adduced  by  Galilaean 
Rabbis.  The  same  must  be  said  of  those  Rabbis 
who  came  from  Mesopotamia.  As  they  were 
brought  up  in  surroundings  in  which  superstition 
was  rife,  their  teaching  was  tinged  by  a belief  in 
spirits,  and  in  comparison  with  them  the  clarity  of 
Palestinian  teaching  stands  out  in  bold  relief. 

Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  i.  85)  accuses  the  Jews  of 
employing  amulets  and  conjurations  to  no  less  an 
extent  than  the  heathen.  The  evidence  of  R. 
Simon  b.  Yohai,  a Galilsean  Tanna  of  the  2nd 
cent.,  is  equally  conclusive  for  Galilee.  Thus  Bab. 
'Erubhin,  646,  states : 

‘ The  Master  says  : “ We  do  not  pass  hy  food  (which  is  Ijing 
in  the  street,  and  which  may  have  been  used  for  protection 
against  spirits).”  R.  Yohanan  in  the  name  of  R.  Simon  b.  Yohai 
says  : “ This  decision  applies  only  to  the  earlier  generations, 
when  the  daughters  of  Israel  were  not  practised  in  all  arts  of 
magic  (D’Slf’ia  nisns) ; but  nowadays,  when  the  daughters  of 
Israel  are  indeed  practised  in  all  magical  arts,  this  does  not 
apply.  It  has  been  taught  that  one  should  pass  by  loaves,  but 
not  small  pieces.”  R.  Asi  said  to  R.  Ashi : ‘^Do  they,  then,  not 
use  small  pieces  also  for  this  purpose  f ” ’ [Note  that  none  of 
these  Rabbis  is  a Judaean.  Simon  b.  Yohai  was  a Galilaean,  and 
R.  Asi  and  R.  Ashi  %vere  Babylonians.] 

The  difference  between  Judaea,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Galilee  and  Babylon,  on  the  other,  may  be 
demonstrated  by  tbe  story  related  about  Zonin  and 
the  Palestinian  Aqiba  in  Bab.  'Ahoda  Zara,  55a  : ^ 

‘ Zonin  said  to  R.  Aqiba  : “ Both  of  us  know  that  there  is  no 
reality  in  idols,  but  how  is  it  that  we  see  men  going  to  them 
lame  and  returning  sound  ? ” He  replied  : “ I will  relate  to  thee 
a parable.  There  was  once  in  the  city  an  honest  man,  with  whom 
all  the  inhabitants  would  deposit  their  money  without  witnesses. 
One  man,  however,  would  always  do  so  before  witnesses.  On  one 
occasion  he  forgot  and  omitted  the  witnesses.  Then  said  the 
wife  of  the  honest  man  to  him.  Now  we  can  deny  him  ; but  he 
replied.  And  indeed  since  he  is  foolish,  shall  we  lose  our  faithful- 
ness ? ” So  also  is  it  with  chastisements  (f.e.  diseases).  When 
they  are  sent  upon  man,  the  precise  limits  of  their  duration  are 
specified ; they  are  adjured  and  warned  at  what  moment,  by 
what  physician,  and  hy  what  drug  they  are  to  leave  the  patient. 
When  the  time  arrives  for  the  diseases  to  depart,  and  it  happens 
that  the  sufferer  is  at  the  (heathen)  temple,  the  diseases  say ; 
“ By  rights  we  should  not  go,  hut  shall  we  prove  unfaithful  to 
our  oath  tor  the  sake  of  a fool  ? ” ’ 

These  and  similar  anecdotes,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  same  place,  show  that  the  Pal.  Rabbis  placed 
no  reliance  m ^irits  and  conjurations.  It  should 
be  noted  that  R.  Aqiba  (a.d.  50-135)  says  of  him- 
self elsewhere  (Sem.  viii.  ; M.  E.  216) : ‘ The  people 
of  the  south  know  Aqiha,  but  whence  should  the 
, people  of  Galilee  know  him?’  It  was  in  Galilee 
j that  the  people  believed  in  possession  by  evil  sjurits 
• and  in  the  actually  of  demons  [e.g.  NT  refer- 
ences), whereas  in  Palestine  the  views  of  Aqiba 
prevailed. 

One  of  the  favourite  forms  of  procuring  inter- 
course with  spirits  was  by  spending  the  night  in  a 
cemetery.  In  connexion  with  this  practice,  refer- 
ence should  be  made  to  Jer.  Terumoth,  i.  fol.  40a, 
outer  column,  line  29 ; Gittin,  vii.  beginning,  fol. 
486,  outer  column  (ed.  Krotoschin,  1866),  and  Bab. 
Eagiga,  36,  near  end.  In  all  these  cases  invocation 

1 The  Gemara  is  attempting  to  account  for  God’s  tolerating 
idols  and  superstitions,  and  for  the  fact  that  spirits  do  some- 
times accomplish  cures. 


of  spirits  is  mentioned  : e.g.  isp?;?,  he  who 

bums  incense  to  the  shedtm,  and  he  who  passes  the 
night  by  the  graves  in  order  to  enter  into  com- 
munion with  an  unclean  spirit.  These  customs  are 
strongly  condemned,  and  are  viewed  as  an  indica- 
tion of  insanity  (i.e.  one  who  participates  is  a 
now).  With  these  passages  may  be  compared  the 
story  in  Levit.  Babba,  xxvi.  5 : 

R.  Berakhya  in  the  name  of  R.  Levi  relates  that  a kohen  and 
an  Israelite  were  possessed  by  a demon  and  went  to  a skilled 
physician,  who  prescribed  for  the  Israelite,  but  left  the  kohen 
neglected.  The  latter  asked  the  reason,  and  the  physician  re- 
plied ; ‘ He  is  an  Israelite,  and  is  of  those  who  spend  the  night 
at  the  graves ; but  thou,  who  art  a kohen,  dost  not  act  thus, 
therefore  I left  thee  and  prescribed  for  him.’ 

This  story  illustrates  the  difference  between  the 
ignorant  and  the  learned  classes  ; it  should  be 
contrasted  with  the  statements  of  Athenagoras 
{Legatio  pro  Christianis,  chs.  xxiv.,  xxvi.,  xxvii.), 
to  whom  demons  were  a vivid  reality.^ 

Probably  the  earliest  demons  are  those  originat- 
ing from  the  movements  of  celestial  bodies  and 
from  natural  phenomena.  To  the  former,  of  course, 
belong  Bab.  and,  later  on,  Persian  examples.  Simi- 
larly the  sand-storm  in  the  desert  may  be  safely 
held  to  account  for  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  Arabic 
jinn.  So,  too,  Ps  91®  ‘ the  destruction  that  wasteth 
at  noonday  ’ may  not  improbably  refer  to  the  burn- 
ing heat  of  midday.  The  development  of  this 
idea  may  be  found  in  Bab.  Pesahim,  1116  ff.,  where 
the  same  word  getebh  occurs. 

Inasmuch  as  the  functions  of  religion  were,  among 
the  Jews,  very  wide,  the  scope  of  the  teacher’s 
activity  extended  to  many  branches  which  would 
not  to-day  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  true 
sphere  of  religion.  He  legislated  for  social  as  well 
as  for  religious  matters ; the  daily  intercourse 
between  man  and  his  neighbour  was  the  object  of 
his  attention.  Consequently,  when  there  are  found 
quasi-religious  references  to  spirits,  in  connexions 
which  seem  very  remote  from  religion  in  its  modern 
signification,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  word 
has  been  greatly  restricted  in  the  process  of  time. 
In  turning  back  to  those  spirits  which  may  perhaps 
have  their  origin  in  natural  phenomena,  the  fore- 
going must  be  borne  in  mind.  Thus  in  Pesahim, 
1116,  to  which  reference  has  heen  made,  the  follow- 
ing statement  occurs  : 

‘ From  the  first  of  Tammuz  to  the  sixteenth  there  can  he  no 
doubt  as  to  their  actuality  ; after  that  date  it  is  doubtful.  They 
may  be  found  in  the  shadow  of  ivy  which  is  stunted  (not  a yard 
high),  and  in  the  morning  and  evening  shadows  which  are  not  a 
yard  high,  but  chiefly  they  may  be  found  in  the  shadows  of  a 
privy.’ 

The  Gemara  does  not  particularize  the  spirits 
mentioned  in  the  passage  cited,  which  follows 
references  to  many  varieties  of  spirits.  There 
cannot,  however,  be  much  doubt  that  the  getebh 
m^riri,  or  spirit  of  poisonous  pestilence,  is  meant, 
although  the  passage  might  refer  generally  to 
shedtm,  for  this  spirit  is  described  a few  lines  earlier 
in  the  Gemara  : 

‘ The  qetebh  m^rlri  is  of  two  kinds  ; one  comes  in  the  morning, 
the  other  in  the  afternoon.  The  former  is  called  qe^ehh  mfirxri. 
and  causes  mealy  porridge  to  ferment  (lit.,  it  appears  in  a vessel 
of  mealy  porridge  and  stirs  the  spoon).  The  latter  is  the  pestil- 
ence which  destroyeth  at  noonday ; it  appears  like  a sieve  on 
the  horns  of  a goat,  and  it  turns  like  a sieve  ’ {ib.  supra). 

It  would  not  seem  a very  rash  assumption  to  regard 
this  spirit  as  the  development  and  personification 
of  midsummer  heat.  Tammuz  is  elsewhere  stated 
to  be  the  height  of  summer,  e.g.  Shab.  53a,  where 
a popular  proverb  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  even 
in  Tammuz  the  donkey  feels  the  cold.  The  fact 
that  attention  is  drawn  to  those  shadows  which 
afford  insufficient  protection  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  the  stress  laid  on  the  evil  effects  of 
proximity  to  a privy,  render  this  view  more  prob- 

1 It  may  be  mentioned,  incidentally,  that  the  term  for  poeses- 
sion  hy  a demon  is  .153,  Mflii.  The  spirits  are  said  to  have  been 
created  on  Friday  afternoon  before  Sabbath  ; see  Gen.  Rabba, 
viL  7 ; Pirqe  A both,  v.  9,  where  they  are  included  in  the  category 
of  mythical  phenomena. 
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able ; so  also  does  the  mention  of  the  action  of  heat 
on  food  and  on  animals  (cf.  the  danger  of  sleeping 
under  the  rays  of  the  moon  [Pes.  111a,  near  foot]). 

Closely  allied  to  spirits  which  are  embodiments 
of  natural  phenomena  are  those  which  affect  man 
in  his  daily  life.  In  the  Gemara  on  the  tenth 
Mishna  of  Pesahim  many  are  mentioned.  Under 
the  guise  of  demons,  they  teach  lessons  in  cleanli- 
ness, sobriety,  care,  and  economy.  For  instance, 

‘ReS  LaqiS  says:  “ Whosoever  does  one  of  the  following  four 
things  risks  his  life,  and  his  blood  is  on  his  own  head,  namely  : 
he  who  performs  his  natural  functions  between  a palm  tree  and 
a wall ; he  who  passes  between  two  palm  trees  ; he  who  drinks 
borrowed  water  he  who  passes  over  spilt  water,  even  it  his  own 
wife  has  spilled  it  in  his  presence.”  ’ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  show  what  points  underlie 
these  warnings,  which  are,  moreover,  still  further 
discussed  in  the  Gemara ; hut  it  is  well  to  note 
that  the  form  of -the  warning  has  changed  some- 
what. The  demon  is  implied,  hut  not  actually 
expressed.  Similar  instances  are  the  following : 

‘ The  Genius  (NlD'N=Pers.  izad  ; so  Goldschmidt,  in  his  tr.  of 
Jer.,  p.  7111)  of  sustenance  is  called  Cleanliness  ; the  Genius  of 
poverty  is  called  Dirt.’  R.  Papa  says  : ‘ A man  should  not  enter 
a house  in  which  there  is  a cat,  barefooted.  Why  ? Because  a 
cat  kills  and  devours  serpents,  and  serpents  have  small  bones ; 
should  one  of  these  bones  enter  his  foot,  it  could  not  be  dislodged 
and  would  become  dangerous.  Others  say  that  a man  should 
not  enter  a house  in  which  there  is  no  cat,  by  night.  Why  ? 
Because  a serpent  could,  unknown  to  him,  become  attached  to 
him.’i 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
as  compared  with  Greek,  is  its  paucity  of  abstract 
nouns.  Although  Aramaic,  especially  that  dialect 
in  which  the  Talmud  is  composed,  has  a far  larger 
vocabulary  than  Mishnic  Hebrew,  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  mind  of  the  Jew  preferred  nouns 
of  a concrete  meaning.  This  fact  deserves  recogni- 
tion when  considering  demonology.  The  vocabu- 
lary contained  no  word  which  could  adequately 
render  such  terms  as  ‘dirt,’  ‘infection,’  ‘ hygiene,’ 
etc.,  and  in  dealing  with  scientific  terms  it  was, 
and  is  still,  a matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  find 
suitable  translations.  This  fact  will  he  evident  to 
any  one  who  attempts  to  render  into  classical  or 
even  Mishnic  Hebrew  a piece  of  philosophical  prose 
which  could  be  turned  into  classical  Greek  with 
facility.  Consequently  the  personification  of  a 
quality  is  sometimes  to  be  disregarded,  and  the 
underlying  principle  must  be  extracted.  It  might 
he  urged  that  the  Greek  no  less  than  the  Hebrew 
people  had  its  demons ; but  other  circumstances, 
which  will  readily  suggest  themselves,  have  to  be 
taken  into  account.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  the 
following  : 

In  Yoma,  776,  reference  is  made  to  the  demon  whose 

name  also  occurs  in  Ta'anith,  206,  where  the  kind  actions  of  R. 
Huna  are  enumerated.  SIdbtd  uliiigs  to  the  finger-tips  and 
afflicts  people,  especially  young  children,  who  eat  with  unwashed 
hands.  R.  Huna  was  acquainted  with  this  demon,  and  used  to 
place  a jar  of  water  ready,  saying,  ‘ Whosoever  wishes,  let  him 
come  and  wash  his  hands  so  as  to  avoid  the  danger  from  the 
ShWta.’  Kohler  (JE,  art.  ‘ Demonology,’  p.  617,  foot)  associates 
Shlbta  with  croup.  In  the  same  way  the  Shulhan  'Ar&Mi  pre- 
serves an  early  reference  to  the  evil  spirit  which  clings  to  a man’s 
unwashed  finger-tips,  and  urges  the  necessity  of  washing  them. 
It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  evil  spirit  in  this  case  can  have 
any  other  meaning  than  dirt — a word  for  which  the  Heb.  lan- 
guage does  not  contain  an  appropriate  equivalent. 

It  is  possible  that  the  demon  Lalith  (see  Is  34i< ; 'Erubhin,  186, 
1006  ; Gen.  R.  xx.)  belongs  to  this  category.  Adam  is  said  to 
have  married  Lilith  in  addition  to  Eve,  and  filled  the  world  with 
shidlm  and  demons  of  every  description,  which  she  bore  him. 
Then,  seized  with  Jealousy  of  Eve’s  children,  she  attacks  and 
attempts  to  slay  newly-born  infants.  The  story  recalls  the  myth 
of  Latona’s  anger  against  the  children  of  Niobe,  but  perhaps  the 
Lilith  idea  is  a personification  of  the  perils  which  beset  women 
in  child-birth. 

Kohler  (loc.  cit.)  enumerates  many  instances  of  demons  of 
disease  ; e.g.  ruah  ferada,  catalepsy ; ruali  palga,  headache  ; 
6cnn'/4Hm,  epilepsy  ; ruali  qardeyaqos  (KaphaK6$),  mel&ncboJy; 

^ In  this  case,  although  the  demon  has  become  completely 
rationalized,  the  warning  is  addressed  to  a man’s  common  sense, 
and  not  to  his  fear  of  the  supernatural.  Yet  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Papa,  a Bah.  Amora  (a.d.  800-376),  was  noted  for 
his  belief  In  demons.  Ct.  especially  the  JlSl  M’  recited  at  the 
end  of  a inassekhta. 


for  all  of  which  suitable  Heb.  equivalents  are  lacking ; it  cannot 
be  from  pure  choice  that  demonology  was  called  upon  to  furnish 
descriptive  titles. 

There  are  cases  in  which  demons  and  spirits 
are  cited  as  playing  pranks  of  a harmless  or 
even  amusing  character,  comparable  to  those  of 
fairies  and  kelpies  in  folk-lore.  The  fact  that  such 
stories  are  found  in  most  abstruse  portions  of  the 
Gemara  supports  the  idea  above  suggested.  Chil- 
dren accompanied  the  Rabbis  and  listened  to  their 
discussions,  and  a story  of  the  marvellous  and 
supernatural  may  have  been  purposely  introduced 
in  order  to  stimulate  wandering  wits  or  as  a reward 
for  diligent  attention. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in 
many  cases  the  demon  is  of  a purely  superstitious 
nature,  e.g.  Berahhoth,  6a  : 

* It  is  taught : Abba  Benjamin  says,  “ Were  mortal  eye  capable 
of  seeing  everything,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  human  being 
to  exist  on  account  of  the  Mazziqim  (‘Harmers’).”  Abbaye 
says,  “They  are  more  numerous  than  we,  and  surround  us  as 
the  mounds  of  earth  (thrown  up  by  the  plough)  surround  the 
furrow.”  E.  Huna  says,  “ Each  of  us  has  a thousand  on  his  left, 
and  a myriad  on  his  right.”  Rabba  says,  “The  jostling  at  lec- 
tures is  due  to  them,  weariness  of  the  knees  is  due  to  them,  the 
wearing  out  of  the  clothes  of  the  Rabbis  is  due  to  their  rubbing, 
tottering  feet  are  due  to  them.  Whoever  wishes  to  know  them, 
let  him  take  sifted  ashes  and  strew  them  round  his  bed,  and  in 
the  morning  their  traces  will  be  seen  as  of  the  footprints  of  a 
cock.  He  who  wishes  to  see  them  must  take  the  after-birth  of  a 
black  cat,  the  daughter  of  a black  cat,  the  firstborn  of  a first- 
born ; let  him  burn  it  with  fire,  pound  it  up,  and  smear  his  eyes 
therewith  ; then  he  will  see  them.  Let  him  cast  them  into  an 
iron  tube  and  seal  them  with  an  iron  seal-ring,  lest  they  steal 
aught.  Let  him  keep  his  mouth  (perhaps  the  mouth  of  the 
tube)  closed,  lest  he  be  injured.  R.  Bibi  b.  Abbaye  did  this,  but 
he  suffered  injury ; so  the  Rabbis  prayed  for  him,  and  he  was 
cured.”* 

This  extract  contains  both  the  playful  and  the 
superstitious  elements,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  ob- 
serve the  distinction.  It  is  also  a matter  of  no 
small  difficulty  to  determine  how  far  the  belief  in 
demons  was  actual  or  superficial,  or,  if  actual, 
whether  good,  innocuous,  or  definitely  harmful. 
It  is  to  he  regarded  as  an  evil  thing  for  a man  to 
regulate  his  conduct  by  his  belief  in  spirits,  but 
great  objection  cannot  be  raised  to  a hare  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  existence.  A child’s  life  would 
be  empty  without  fairy  stories  ; even  to-day  the 
personification  of  the  spirit  of  Christmas  festivityre- 
ceives  good-natured  toleration.  Religious  thinkers 
belonging  to  most  heterogeneous  schools  of  thought 
accept  angelology  and  demonology  as  a necessary 
concomitant  of  religion.  The  presence  of  both  is 
essential  to  that  mystic  element  from  which  no 
religion  is  or  should  he  entirely  divorced.  But  the 
force  of  the  imaginative  faculty  becomes  baneful 
when  it  invades  the  sphere  of  reason  and  subverts 
reason  itself.  It  is  alinost  impossible  to  establish 
a hard  and  fast  rule  in  these  cases. 

The  demonology  of  the  Qabhala,  and  also  of  the 
later  Rabbinic  writings,  is  extremely  interesting. 
Many  beautiful  Minhagim  of  Jewish  ceremonial 
are  derived  from  Qabhala,  which  assumes  a mystic 
connexion  between  things  terrestrial  and  celestial, 
and  symbolically  identifies  the  form  with  the 
matter. 

The  prayer  at  the  blowing  of  the  ram’s  horn  on  New  Year’s 
day  makes  the  notes  of  the  shofar  into  angels  ascending  to  the 
Divine  Throne,  while  inability  to  blow  the  shofar  is  due  to  the 
ye^er  ha-rd'  (‘evil  Inclination,  lust  ’)  which  intercepts  man’s  holy 
thoughts  and  robs  him  of  k&wwandh  (‘  devotion  ’)  and  ability  to 
produce  a note.  So,  too,  on  Friday  night,  when  a man  returns 
from  the  synagogue  to  his  home,  which  is  prepared  to  receive 
the  Sabbath  bride  in  peace  and  love,  two  good  angels  accompany 
him  and  bless  him,  while  the  evil  angel  is  constrained  to  say 
Amen.  But,  if  the  man’s  thoughts  are  not  properly  attuned,  and 
if  the  reception  of  the  bride  is  neglected,  the  good  angels  sorrow- 
fully depart  and  the  evil  angel  prevails. 

In  such  cases  the  spirits  are  to  be  explained  as 
graphic  representations  of  the  frame  of  mind  of  the 
man,  poetically  expressed,  and  with  these  the 
8alfj.(ijv  of  Socrates  may  he  compared  ; it  is  in  such 
circumstances  undoubtedly  that  the  prophylactics 
suggested  by  the  Rabbis  were  meant  to  apply. 
The  recital  of  verses  of  Scripture,  especially  of  the 
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Psalms,  and  the  observance  of  t‘philltn,  m^zUza, 
and  stsith,  were  intended  to  prove  a balm  to  a 
troubled  mind,  and  to  divert  distraught  fancies, 
but  not  to  have  a therapeutic  effect  on  the  body.^ 

Nevertheless,  the  belief  among  mediaeval  Rabbis 
as  to  the  actuality  of  spirits  seems  to  have  been 
real.  Maimonides  and  Ibn  Ezra  form  very  striking 
exceptions  (cf.  Ibn  Ezra  on  Lv  17’,  and  contrast 
Nahmanides  quoted  by  Kohler,  loc.  cit.  ; cf.  also 
Rashi  on  Dt  32^^  and  Job  5"). 

Summary. — (1)  Belief  in  the  existence  of  spirits 
cannot  be  denied,  but  (2)  it  was  largely  limited  to 
Galilee  and  Babylonia.  Palestine,  on  the  whole, 
was  free  from  it,  and  (3)  in  some  cases  other  ex- 
planations must  be  sought ; (a)  natural  phenomena, 
\b)  absence  of  terms  for  abstract  nouns,  (c)  the 
occasional  root  of  social  and  other  precepts  in  man’s 
fondness  for  the  supernatural,  (d)  playful  spirits 
and  fairy  stories,  and  (e)  the  action  of  mysticism 
on  the  pious  mind.  (4)  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  extent  to  which  credence  was  given  to  the 
actuality  of  spirits  and  to  which  this  belief  in- 
fluenced personal  conduct. 

Literature. — M.  Grunbaum,  Neue  Beitrdge  zur  semitischen 
SagenkuTidej  Leyden,  1893 ; L.  Blau,  AUjiid.  Zauherwesen^ 
Strassburg,  1898 ; K.  Kohler,  art.  ‘ Demonology,*  in  JE  iv.  614. 
A.  Kobut,  Angelologie  und  Ddmonologie  in  ihrer  Ahhdngightii 
vom  Parsismits  (1896),  is  the  chief  work.  Talmudic  references 
may  be  consulted  in  Rodkinson’s  tr.  (New  York,  1901),  or  pre- 
ferably in  L.  Goldschmidt  (text  and  tr.,  Berlin,  1897). 
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DEMONS  AND  SPIRITS  (Muslim).— Besides 
the  gods  to  whom  they  devoted  a regular  cult,  the 
ancient  Arabs  recognized  a series  of  inferior  spirits, 
whom  they  conciliated  or  conjured  by  magical 
practices.  In  this  matter,  as  in  others,  Muhammad 
preserved  the  ancient  beliefs  by  adapting  them  to 
the  new  religion,  in  such  a way  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  which  elements  in  his 
teaching  are  sprung  from  his  inward  conviction 
and  which  are  simply  a concession  to  the  doctrine 
of  his  compatriots.  To  these  notions — Muhammad’s 
inheritance,  so  to  speak — are  added  outside  ele- 
ments, Jewish  and  Christian,  themselves  derived 
from  Chaldsea  and  Parsiism.  It  seems  impossible 
to  give  a precise  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Qur’an  on  the  subject  of  spirits,  for  even  the  very 
earliest  commentators  are  hedged  around  with  in- 
numerable traditions,  which  it  is  anything  but 
easy  to  criticize.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
the  Qur’an  traces  out  all  the  main  divisions  of  the 
system  : angels,  servants  of  Allah  ; Satan  and  his 
horde  who  animate  the  images  of  false  gods ; 
lastly,  the  jinn,  some  of  whom  are  believers,  some 
unbelievers.  If  it  indicates  the  existence  of  several 
categories  of  angels,  it  nevertheless  names  only 
two,  viz.  Jabril  and  Mika’il ; for  Harut  and  Marut 
are  fallen  angels  with  a Satanic  role. 

However,  just  as  Judaism,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Qabbala,  multiplied  its  list  of  spirits, 
and  Christianity  set  up  in  battle  array  its  armies 
of  angels  and  demons,  Islam  also  found  in  this 
belief  and  in  the  magic  struggle  for  the  favour,  or 
against  the  attacks,  of  spirits  an  element  of  re- 
action against  the  cold,  aloof  imity  of  Allah. 
From  Judaism  and  Christianity  Islam  learned  the 
names  of  spirits  not  known  before,  and  it  gave 
them  definite  forms,  in  descriptions  which  grew  in 
bulk  during  the  favourable  stages  of  anthropomor- 

Ehism  and  the  haushiya,  and  then  gained  in  co- 
erence  under  the  influence  of  Mu'tazUitism.  This 
doctrine  we  shall  discuss  in  a few  lines. 

Islam  recognizes  three  classes  of  living  beings 
higher  than  man  : angels  [malak,  plur.  mald’ika) ; 
demons  [shaitdn,  plur.  shayatin) ; and  jinn.  The 
essential  and  common  characteristic  of  these  beings 
is  that  they  are  formed  from  one  single  substance, 
1 Compare  Sank.  x.  1,  where  incantations  over  wounds  are  for- 
bidden. He  who  practises  these  has  no  share  in  the  world  to 
cxjme,  for  ho  has  doubted  God’s  omnipotence. 


instead  of  from  a combination  of  substances  like 
the  human  body. 

Among  these  spirits,  the  front  rank  is  occupied 
by  the  angels ; they  are  Allah’s  bodyguard,  and 
do  his  will  and  obey  his  word.  According  to 
Kazwini  (i.  55),  ‘ the  angels  are  beings  formed  from 
a single  substance,  endowed  with  life,  speech,  and 
reason.’  Authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
characteristics  that  distinguish  them  from  demons 
and  jinn ; according  to  some,  they  difi'er  in  their 
very  nature,  just  as  one  species  of  terrestrial 
animal  differs  from  another  ; others  are  of  opinion 
that  the  difference  is  only  in  contingencies,  or  re- 
lativities, such  as  are  contained  in  the  notions  of 
complete  and  incomplete,  good  and  bad,  etc.  The 
angels  are  essentially  sacred,  untouched  by  the 
guilt  of  passion  or  the  stains  of  anger.  They  are 
in  constant  attendance  upon  the  commands  of 
Allah.  Their  food  is  tasblh  (the  recitation  of  the 
formula  ‘ Glory  to  Allah  ! ’),  and  their  drink  is 
taqdls  {‘ Allah,  is  holy!’).  Their  occupation  is  to 
repeat  the  name  of  Allah,  and  all  their  joy  is  in 
his  worship.  Allah  created  them  and  gave  them 
diverse  forms,  that  they  might  fulfil  his  commands 
and  people  the  heavens.  The  prophet  said  : ‘ The 
heavens  crack,  and  cannot  but  crack,  for  there  is 
not  a hand’s-breadth  of  space  to  be  found  in  them 
without  an  angel  bending  or  prostrating  himself 
before  Allah.’ 

The  Arabic  word  malak,  the  general  word  for 
angel,  means  ‘ sent,’  and  is  a Jewish  loan-word. 
It  has  lost  its  true  form  mal’ak,  which  survives, 
however,  in  the  characteristic  form  of  the  plural 
mald’ika.  The  exact  pronunciation  was  as  in  pre- 
Islamic  Arabia,  as  we  know  from  a verse  of  Abu 
Wajra,  quoted  in  the  Lisdn  al-Arab  (xii.  386), 
where  it  is  necessary  to  the  metre.  But  a certain 
number  of  angels  had  special  names,  which  will  be 
mentioned  later  on,  partly  derived  from  the  Qur’an. 
It  seems  useless  to  quote  all  the  verses  of  the  Book 
where  angels  are  mentioned ; we  shall  therefore 
notice  only  the  most  interesting. 

The  greatest  of  the  angels— those  honoured  by 
all  the  others  as  dearest  to  their  Lord — are  the 
four  throne-bearers  of  Allah  (liamalat  al-arsh), 
whose  number  will  be  doubled  on  the  resurrection 
day.  Their  duty  is,  besides,  to  praise  Allah  and 
implore  him  on  behalf  of  true  believers.  Muslim 
legend  gives  them  the  form  of  the  four  beings  who 
passed  into  Christianity  with  the  Apocalypse  to 
symbolize  the  evangelists : man,  bull,  eagle,  and 
lion.  This  legend  defines  further  the  relations 
established  by  their  form  between  each  of  them 
and  a class  of  living  beings  on  earth : the  first 
angel  is  humanity’s  intercessor  before  Allah ; the 
second  pleads  for  domestic  animals ; the  third  for 
birds  ; and  the  fourth  for  savage  beasts. 

The  cherubim  (karubiyun)  are  angels  who  are 
absolutely  absorbed  in  the  holiness  of  Allah ; 
their  function  is  to  repeat  the  tasbih  (‘Glory  to 
Allah  ! ’)  unfalteringly  all  day  and  all  night.  They 
seem  to  inhabit  a secluded  part  of  the  sky,  where 
they  live  in  peace,  far  removed  from  the  attacks 
of  the  devil,  ’Iblis. 

There  are  four  angels  who  have  a distinct  per- 
sonality and  are  each  known  by  a separate  name  : 
Jabril  (Gabriel),  Mika’il  (Michael),  'Azra’il,  and 
’Israfil.  Authorities  class  these  in  a special 
group : these  four  archangels  will  be  the  last  to 
die  at  the  end  of  the  world.  Jabril  (or  Jabra’il, 
Jibril,  and  sometimes  Jibrin)  is,  above  all,  the 
angel  of  revelation  (’amln  al-wahi) : he  was  the 
messenger  sent  by  Allah  to  the  prophets  and 
particularly  to  Muhammad.  His  formidable  ap- 
pearance would  overawe  men,  and  so  he  has  to 
appear  in  disguise  to  the  prophets.  Muhammad 
entreated  him  to  reveal  himself  to  him  as  he  really 
was,  and  J abril  consented ; but,  when  he  appeared, 
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immense,  and  covering  the  whole  horizon  with  his 
wings,  the  Prophet  fainted  away.  Even  the  in- 
habitants of  the  sky  were  alarmed  by  him.  When 
Allah  sent  him  to  deliver  the  Word  to  a prophet, 
they  heard  a noise  like  the  dragging  of  chains 
over  rocks,  and  so  terrible  that  they  swooned. 
When  Jabril  approached  them,  they  recovered 
their  senses,  and  asked  what  the  Lord  had  said  to 
him : ‘ The  Truth  ’ (al-Haqq),  replied  the  angel, 
and  all  repeated;  ‘Al-Haqq,  al-Haqq  I’  This 
function  of  Jabril  is  explained  in  Arabic  by 
terms  analogous  to  those  mentioned  above : he  is 
the  ‘guardian  of  holiness’  (hdzin  al-quds),  the 
‘faithful  spirit’  (ar-ruh  al-amln),  the  ‘holy 
spirit’  (ar-ruh  al-qtids);  in  wliich  terms  we  see 
a borrowing  from  Christianity.  He  is  also  the 
‘supreme  confidant’  (an-ndmus  al-akhar),  and 
the  ‘peacock  of  the  angels’  (tcCus  al-mala'lka). 
His  r6de,  however,  is  not  restricted  to  the  carrying 
of  revelation. 

A tradition  says  that,  when  the  Prophet  asked  him  to  reveal 
all  his  power,  Jabril  answered : ‘ On  my  two  wings  I bore  the 
country  of  the  people  of  Loth,  and  carried  it  up  into  the  air  so 
high  that  its  inhabitants  could  no  longer  hear  their  cocks 
crow ; then  I turned  it  upside  down.’ 

It  is  also  said  that  he  has  assistants  who  watch 
over  the  welfare  of  the  world.  Schwab  (Ang6lol. 
Mb.,  1897,  p.  91)  notices  some  characteristics  of 
his  various  functions.  The  most  simple  descrip- 
tions give  him  six  huge  wings,  each  composed  of 
a hundred  little  ones ; he  has  also  two  other  wings 
which  he  uses  to  destroy  rebel  cities.  But  later 
texts  show  Jabril  provided  with  sixteen  hundred 
wings,  and  covered  with  saffron  hairs;  a sun  shines 
between  his  eyes,  a moon  and  stars  between  every 
two  hairs.  He  enters  the  Sea  of  Light  (Bahr  an- 
Nur)  three  hundred  and  sixty  times  every  day ; 
and  every  time  he  comes  out  of  it  a million  drops 
fall  from  his  wings,  and  form  the  angels  called 
‘ Spiritual ' {Rulidniya),  ‘ because  they  spread  abroad 
spirit,  peace,  and  perfumes’  {ar-ruh  w'ar-raha  w’ar- 
rihdn).  Jabril  was  created  five  hundred  years 
after  Mika’il.  He  is  named  three  times  in  the 
Qur’an  (ii.  91,  92,  Ixvi.  4) ; but  he  also  appears 
under  other  names  (ii.  81,  254,  v.  109,  where  he  is 
the  annunciator  to  Mary;  xvi.  104,  xxvi.  193, 
liv.  5,  etc. ).  In  ii.  92,  Mika’il  (in  the  form  Mikal) 
is  mentioned  after  Jabril,  to  reply,  the  com- 
mentaries say,  to  the  Jews,  who  regarded  the 
former  as  their  ally  and  the  latter  as  their  enemy, 
and  gave  this  as  a pretext  for  rejecting  the  re- 
velation brought  to  Muhammad  by  Jabril  (Tabari, 
Tafsir,  i.  330). 

Mika’il  (Michael)  is  the  angel  charged  with  pro- 
viding food  for  the  body,  and  knowledge  and 
prudence  for  the  mind.  He  is  the  supreme  con- 
troller of  all  the  forces  of  Nature.  From  each  of 
his  eyes  there  fall  a thousand  tears,  from  each  of 
which  Allah  creates  an  angel  with  the  same  form 
as  Michael.  Singing  praises  to  Allah  until  the 
day  of  judgment,  they  watch  over  the  life  of  the 
world ; these  are  the  karubiyun  (cherubim).  Being 
Michael’s  assistants,  they  control  the  rain,  plants, 
and  fruits ; every  plant  on  the  earth,  every  tree, 
every  drop  of  water,  is  under  the  care  of  one  of 
them.  J^e  earliest  traditions  locate  Michael  in 
the  seventh  heaven,  on  the  borders  of  the  Full  Sea 
(al-Jiahr  al-Masjur),  which  is  crowded  with  an 
innumerable  array  of  angels ; Allah  alone  knows 
his  form  and  the  number  of  his  wings.  Later  on, 
however,  the  descriptions  become  more  precise : 
his  wings  are  of  the  colour  of  green  emerald  ; he  is 
covered  with  saffron  hairs,  and  each  of  them  con- 
tains a million  faces  and  mouths,  and  as  many 
tonmies  which,  in  a million  dialects,  implore  the 
parflon  of  Allah  ; from  a million  eyes  that  weep 
over  the  sins  of  the  faithful  fall  the  tears  from 
which  Allal)  formed  the  cherubim.  Michael  was 
created  five  hundred  years  after  ’Isiafil.  The  con- 


ception that  arises  from  the  representation  of  the 
forces  of  Nature  in  the  form  of  angels  distributed 
throughout  the  world  is  decidedly  pantheistic ; it 
was  developed  in  a most  curious  manner  by  late 
Arabic  traditions  which  have  been  summarized  by 
Kazwini  (i.  62  f.).  As  we  might  have  expected,  a 
hadith  was  the  origin  of  this  idea : 

Around  each  man  appeared  a hundred  and  sixty  angels 
‘flitting  round  him,  like  flies  around  a pot  of  honey  on  a 
summer  day  ’ ; these  are  the  Agents  of  Beings  (Maukul&t  al- 
Kd’inat).  They  are  the  forces  of  nutrition,  and  endow  the  inert 
food  introduced  into  the  body  of  man  with  the  power  of 
becoming  flesh,  bone,  and  blood.  They  have  to  watch  that 
the  organism  preserves  what  is  necessary  to  it  and  gets  rid  of 
superfluous  matter  ; that  each  organ  plays  its  part  and  not  the 
part  of  any  other.  The  whole  mysterious  development  of  life 
IS  thus  put  into  the  light  Angers  of  heavenly  workmen. 

To  these  we  must  add  still  another  angel  called 
the  Spirit,  or  the  Breath  (ar-Buh),  which  may  well 
be  only  a new  form  of  J abril.  To  him  and  to  his 
incarnations  Allah  entrusted  the  duty  of  bringing 
motion  to  the  heavenly  spheres  and  the  stars,  and 
of  animating  the  sublunary  bodies  and  living  beings. 
Just  as  he  can  make  the  heavenly  bodies  perform 
their  revolutions,  he  can  also  stop  them  m their 
course — with  Allah’s  permission. 

The  third  of  the  angels  of  definite  personality  is 
mentioned  in  the  Qur’an  (xxxii.  11)  under  the 
name  of  malaku  ’l-maut ; but  tradition  calls  him 
'Azra’il. 

After  Allah  created  the  angel  of  death,  'Azra’il, 
he  kept  him  hidden  for  a time  from  the  other 
angels.  When  he  showed  him  to  them,  they  all 
fell  into  a faint  which  lasted  a thousand  years. 
This  terrible  being,  who  plays  so  important  a part 
in  the  existence  of  the  world,  and  who  is  every- 
where at  once,  is  only  a passive  agent  of  Allah’s 
will ; Allah  holds  death  in  his  hands.  Muslim 
writers  insist  on  this  fact ; for  it  was  possible  to 
believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  terrible  angel 
of  death  himself  executed  the  decrees  which  Allah 
had  inscribed  upon  the  ‘Well-guarded  Tablet  of 
Destiny  ’ (al-luh  al-mahfuz) ; but  this  is  not  the 
case.  Azra’il  ioes  nothing  without  the  express 
command  of  Allah.  He  knows  nothing  but  what 
Allah  tells  him.  He  receives  from  Allah  the 
leaves  upon  which  the  names  of  those  who  are 
about  to  die  are  written.  It  is  only  in  details  that 
the  traditions  differ.  According  to  some,  the 
guardian  angel  comes  and  warns  'Azra’il  that  the 
man  under  his  care  is  approaching  his  last  moments. 
The  angel  of  death  notes  the  name  of  the  dying 
man  in  his  register,  with  a white  mark  in  the  case 
of  a believer,  with  a black  mark  in  the  case  of 
others.  But  he  waits  until  a leaf  falls  from  the 
tree  that  is  by  the  throne  of  Allah  ('arsh)  with  the 
dying  man’s  name  inscribed  on  it.  According  to 
others,  this  leaf  falls  from  the  tree  forty  days 
before  the  death  of  the  man,  who  is  living  upon 
the  earth  during  this  interval  but  dead  in  the  sky. 
Still  another  account  is  that  an  angel  sent  by 
Allah  brings  to  'Azra’il  the  list  of  men  who  are  to 
die  during  the  year : this  message  no  doubt  comes 
to  him  on  the  ‘ night  of  destiny  ’ (lailat  al-qadar), 
which  is  at  the  middle  of  the  month  Sha'ban,  and 
during  which  the  pious  man,  rapt  in  prayer,  may 
see,  across  a hollow  of  the  sky,  the  leaf  on  which 
his  name  is  written  falling  from  the  tree. 

All  our  authorities  agree  in  believing  that  the 
angel  of  death  is  present  wherever  a man  is  ceasing 
from  life,  and  this  presence  is  anthropomorphized 
in  stories  the  wide  diffusion  of  which  proves  its 
Iiopularity : the  story,  e.g.,  of  the  proud  king 
and  the  beggar  is  world-wide  (Tabari,  Ghazali, 
Mustatref,  etc.).  Some  explain  this  multiple 
presence  by  saying  that  the  angel  of  death  has 
assistants  {’dwan)  who  make  the  man’s  soul  rise 
up  to  his  throat,  whence  'Azra’il  comes  and  takes 
it.  Others  represent  the  terrible  angel  in  the  form 
of  a vague,  formidable  being,  whose  feet  rest  upon 
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the  borders  of  the  world ; his  head  readies  the 
highest  heaven,  and  his  face  looks  towards  the 
Tablet  of  Destiny.  But  this  description  did  not 
seem  satisfying,  and  writers  accordingly  give  him 
seventy  thousand  feet  and  four  thousand  wings, 
•while  his  body  is  provided  -with  as  many  eyes  and 
tongues  as  there  are  men  in  the  world.  Every 
time  a being  dies,  one  of  these  eyes  closes,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  world  only  eight  eyes  will  be  open, 
since  there  will  be  only  eight  beings  alive — the 
four  archangels  and  the  four  throne-bearers. 
Azra’il  has  four  faces,  each  of  which  is  reserved 
for  a special  class  of  beings  : the  face  on  his  head 
is  for  prophets  and  angels,  that  on  his  chest  is  for 
believers,  that  on  his  back  for  unbelievers,  and 
that  on  his  feet  for  the  jinn. 

The  angel  of  death  consigns  the  souls  he  has 
seized  to  the  angels  of  compassion  {maWilcat  ar- 
rahma)  or  to  the  angels  of  punishment  {maWilcat 
al-adhdh),  according  as  they  are  believers  or  un- 
believers; but  certain  authors  say  that  it  is  the 
angels  assisting  'Azra’il  who  themselves  carry  off 
the  soul  -with  gentleness  or  roughly.  It  is  also  said 
that  'Azra’il,  with  Allah’s  permission,  calls  the 
soiils,  and  they  come  and  place  themselves  between 
the  two  first  fingers  of  his  hand.  Lastly,  accord- 
ing to  still  others,  'Azra’il  gathers  the  believing 
souls  together,  with  his  right  hand,  in  a white  silk 
cloth  perfumed  with  musk,  and  sends  them  to  the 
farthest  summits  of  heaven  (al-  aliyyln),  while  the 
souls  of  unbelievers  are  crowded  into  a rag  coated 
■with  tar-water  and  launched  into  the  depths  of 
hell  [as-sijjin). 

No  man  can  escape  ' Azra’il ; it  is  impossible  to 
cheat  him  even  by  being  instantly  transported 
by  magical  means  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth  : 
'Azra’il  is  there  in  an  instant.  This  is  seen  in  the 
story  of  Solomon  and  the  young  man  who  was 
carried  to  China  by  his  jinn  ; this  popular  story  is 
found  everywhere  (Tabari,  Ghazali,  Wolfi',  TAe 
1001  Nights,  Mustatref,  etc.).  The  Qur’an  com- 
mentators, however,  insist  on  the  amicable  relations 
which  Solomon  vowed  with  'Azra’il,  though  he  had 
started  by  fainting  at  the  sight  of  the  angel  in  his 
true  shape. 

’Israfil  is,  according  to  the  formula  given  by 
Kazwini,  the  angel  who  brings  the  orders  of  Allah 
to  their  proper  destination,  and  who  puts  the  soul 
into  the  body.  He  is  the  angel  of  whom  the  Qur’an 
speaks  without  naming  him  (vi.  73,  Ixxx.  33,  etc.), 
and  who  is  to  sound  the  trumpetof  the  last  judgment 
(sur).  ‘ The  master  of  the  trumpet  [sahib  al-qarn),’ 
says  a hadith,  ‘ puts  the  trumpet  to  his  lips,  and, 
■with  gaze  fixed  upon  the  throne,  waits  for  the 
command  to  blow.  At  the  first  blast,  the  blast  of 
terror  [nafhat  al-faz  ),  everything  will  perish  in 
the  heavens  and  on  the  earth,  except  what  AUah 
■wills,’  i.e.,  according  to  different  opinions,  except 
the  eight  angels  mentioned  above,  or  only  the  four 
archangels,  who  ■will  perish  in  the  following  order  : 
Jabril,  ^Mika’il,  ’Israfil,  and,  last  of  all,  the  angel 
of  death.  After  forty  years  passed  in  Barzah, 
’Israfil  will  be  re-bom  and  will  sound  the  second 
blast,  the  blast  of  resurrection  (nafhat  al-hdth): 
all  the  souls,  gathered  together  in  tie  bell  of  his 
trumpet,  which  is  as  vast  as  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  ■\vill  fly  like  a swarm  of  bees  to  the  bodies 
they  are  about  to  animate.  While  this  is  the 
essential  function  of  ’Israfil,  it  is  not  his  only 
function.  When  Allah  wishes  to  give  a command 
■to  men,  he  orders  the  Pen  (qalam)  to  ■write  upon 
the  Tablet  of  Destiny  [luh^.  This  he  gives  to 
’Israfil,  who  places  it  between  his  eyes,  and  transmits 
it  to  Mika’il.  Mika’il  gets  the  command  performed 
by  his  assistants,  who  represent,  as  mentioned 
above,  the  forces  of  Nature.  Authors  describe 
’Israfil  under  a form  borrowed  from  a hadMh  of 
'A’isha,  repeating  the  words  of  Ka'b  al-’Ahbar,  i.e. 


the  Jewish  tradition.  ’Israfil  has  four  wings  : with 
the  first  he  closes  up  the  East ; with  the  second  the 
West;  with  the  third  lie  covers  the  earth;  and 
with  the  fourth  he  veils  his  face  before  the  Almighty 
Power  of  Allah.  His  feet  are  under  the  seventh 
world,  while  his  head  reaches  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne.  A late  and  strange  story  (Wolff,  p.  14) 
shows  him  weeping  so  copiously  at  the  sight  of  hell 
that  Allah  has  to  stop  his  tears  because  they 
threaten  to  renew  the  Flood  of  Noah. 

After  a dead  man  has  been  placed  in  the  tomb, 
and  his  friends  have  left  him,  and  he  has  heard  the 
sound  of  their  retreating  steps,  two  formidable 
angels,  Munkar  and  Nakir,  come  and  sit  by  his 
side,  and  ask  him  : ‘ What  say  you  of  this  man  [i.e. 
Muhammad)  ? ’ The  believer  [mu’min)  replies : 
‘ I bear  witness  that  he  is  the  prophet  of  Allah  and 
his  servant.’  Then  the  two  angels  show  him  the 
place  which  he  might  have  occupied  in  hell,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  place  which  he  will  gain  in 
paradise.  The  false  believer  [munafiq)  and  the 
unbeliever  [kafir)  will  reply  to  the  same  question  : 
‘I  do  not  know;  I said  what  the  others  said.’ 
Then  the  two  angels  will  beat  him  with  iron  rods 
so  that  he  will  utter  a cry  which  will  he  heard  hy 
men  and  jinn.  According  to  other  traditions,  the 
questions  will  be  asked  by  a special  angel,  called 
Ruman,  who,  if  necessary,  will  deliver  the  dead 
person  over  to  the  punishment  of  the  two  angels  of 
the  tomh.  Others,  again,  say  that  the  angel 
placed  in  charge  of  the  departed  will  question  him, 
and  at  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  tomb  will  contract, 
almost  crushing  the  man  dwelling  within  it,  until 
the  first  Friday  of  Rajab.  The  believer  who  dies 
on  a Friday  is  exempt  from  the  questioning  at  the 
tomb.  The  name  of  these  two  angels  is  derived 
from  a root  nakar,  ‘ to  deny  ’ ; we  here  find  the 
parallelism  dear  to  Hebrew  traditions,  and  the 
presence  of  the  initial  M in  one  of  the  names — two 
souvenirs  of  Parsiism  and  Ancient  Persia. 

Man  is  guarded  night  and  day  by  the  hafaza 
angels,  ‘ who  protect  him  from  jinn,  men,  and 
Satans,’  and  who  register  all  his  actions.  These 
angels  are  four  in  number,  two  during  the  day, 
and  two  during  the  night.  Some  writers  admit 
the  existence  of  a fifth  angel,  who  remains  beside 
men  constantly.  The  two  angels  stand  by  the 
side  of  the  man,  one  at  his  right  hand  and  the 
other  at  his  left,  or  one  in  front  of  him  and  the 
other  behind ; by  night  they  take  up  their  position 
one  at  his  head  and  the  other  at  his  feet.  The 
day-guardians  change  places  with  the  night- 
guardians  at  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
These  hours  are  dangerous  in  themselves,  being 
the  times  when  the  jinn  roam  about,  but  they 
become  much  more  dangerous  to  man  because  it  is 
then  that  the  change  of  the  guard  of  the  hafaza 
takes  place.  If  the  believer  makes  haste  to  begin 
the  morning  prayer  [mbh),  and  the  evening  prayer 
[maghrib)  at  the  very  earliest  opportunity,  the 
angels  who  have  to  depart  from  him  leave  him  safe 
from  i\ie  jinn,  against  whom  the  sacred  ceremonies 
protect  him,  and  ascend  to  heaven,  bearing  witness 
to  Allah  of  the  faith  of  his  worshipper.  Before  he 
has  finished  his  prayer,  the  other  two  guardians 
come  and  stand  by  his  sides.  But  it  is  not  only  to 
the  machinations  of  \h&jinn  that  man  is  exposed  : 
’Iblis  is  on  the  watch  for  him  by  day,  and  his  son 
during  the  night.  This  very  simple  arrangement 
has  also  been  complicated  by  the  traditionalists  of 
later  times.  To  the  four  guardians  already  known 
they  added  six  others  : one  of  them  holds  the  man 
by  the  tuft  of  hair  which  Muslims  wear  on  the  top 
or  their  heads,  and  drags  him  one  Avay  or  the  other 
according  as  the  man  shows  humility  or  pride. 
Another  stays  in  front  of  his  mouth  to  prevent 
the  serpent  from  entering  it.  Two  others  protect 
his  eyes;  and  the  last  two,  placed  on  his  lips. 
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listen  only  to  the  words  which  he  pronounces  in 
prayer. 

On  the  hafaza  devolves  the  duty  of  writing  down 
the  actions  of  men  ; the  one  on  the  right  hand 
keeps  an  account  of  the  good  deeds,  and  the  one 
on  the  left  of  the  bad.  These  registers  will  be  a 
witness  on  the  judgment  day.  When  the  man 
performs  a good  deed,  the  angel  on  the  right  hand 
immediately  writes  it  down  ; when  he  commits  a 
sin,  the  same  angel  begs  his  companion  not  to 
write  it  down,  but  to  give  the  sinner  respite — -six 
or  seven  hours,  according  to  the  writers — during 
which  he  has  time  to  repent.  Some  commentators 
even  allow  that  a compensation  may  be  arranged, 
and  that  every  good  action  effaces  a bad  one.  Un- 
believers also  are  said  to  have  guardians  (Qur’an, 
Ixxxvi.  4). 

When  the  hafaza  see  that  the  man  over  whom 
they  had  charge  has  died,  they  do  not  know  what 
to  do,  and  they  pray  to  Allah,  who  tells  them  to 
go  to  the  grave  of  the  deceased  and  repeat  the 
formulee  of  adoration  (tasblh,  takblr,  taqdls), 
which,  on  the  judgment  day,  will  be  counted 
among  the  merits  of  the  deceased. 

These  angels  are  mentioned  several  times  in  the  Qur’an, 
into  which  they  have  been  introduced  by  Christian  tradition. 
In  l.\xxii.  11,  they  are  called  kirdm  kdtibin,  ‘ noble  writers,’ 
indicating  their  role  as  overseers  of  human  actions ; in  vi.  61 
they  are  called  Jiafaza ; but  in  xiii.  12  they  are  at  the  same 
time  called  mu'aqqibdt,  ‘ those  who  relieve  each  other.’  This 
last  expression  is  puzzling  in  its  form,  and  the  commen- 
tators, trying  to  explain  it,  say  that  it  is  a perfectly  logical 
double  plural,  and  that  the  second  verbal  form  'aqqaba  here 
stands  for  the  third  form  'dqaba.  The  Qur’an  (1.  17)  uses 
the  word  raqib  to  denote  the  guardian  angel  of  men,  and 
Tabari  (Tafsir,  xiii.  68,  line  16)  shows  that  Qur’an  xiii.  12  was 
read  by ‘Ali  ben- Ka'b  with  the  following  variants : ‘he  has  in 
front  of  him  mu'aqqibdt,  and  behind  him  a raqib.  ’ There  may 
be  some  connexion  between  these  terms  and  those  referring 
to  the  two  stars  which,  during  the  course  of  the  year,  appear, 
one  in  the  East  and  one  in  the  West,  at  twilight  and  at  dawn, 
and  the  observation  of  which  serves  as  a foundation  for  a 
division  of  the  year  into  twenty-eight  mandzil  or  'anwd — a 
division  which  is  very  fruitful  in  popular  practices.  The  belief 
in  guardian  angels,  then,  over  and  above  Christian  traditions, 
might  become  connected  with  an  astral  cult. 

In  the  crowd  of  angels  who  have  no  special 
character,  certain  authors  distinguish  the  ‘pious 
travellers’  (as-sayyahun)  who  scour  the  country 
with  the  intention  of  frequenting  only  the  gather- 
ings where  the  name  of  Allah  is  being  repeated. 
They  then  ascend  to  Allah,  who  questions  them, 
and,  on  their  evidence,  pardons  his  fervent  wor- 
shippers the  faults  they  may  have  committed. 
According  to  a passage  in  Ibn  al-Athir  (Lisan  al- 
'Arab,  xii.  386),  none  of  these  angels  could  enter 
any  place  in  which  there  was  an  image  or  a dog. 

We  cannot  explain  the  circumstance  that  has 
drawn  the  names  of  Harut  and  Marut  from  the 
anonymous  crowd  of  spirits  into  the  broad  day- 
light of  the  Holy  Book  (Qur’an,  ii.  97).  Traditions 
have  developed  rapidly  to  explain  their  history, 
and  since  the  9th  cent,  they  have  been  copiously  ex- 
plained by  commentators  (Tabari,  Tafsir,  i.  3402). 

Two  angels  having  incurred  the  wrath  of  AUah  have  been 
thrown  into  a well  in  the  town  of  Babylon,  where,  loaded  with 
chains,  they  will  teach  mortals  the  art  of  magic  until  the  end 
of  the  world.  In  order  to  punish  them,  Allah  has  commanded 
them  to  teach  this  accursed  science ; but  they  have  to  warn 
those  who  consult  them  that  they  are  rebels,  and  to  advise 
them  not  to  imitate  them.  According  to  a liafith  of  'A’isha,  a 
woman  came  to  her  when  the  prophet  was  away,  and  told  her 
that,  being  uneasy  about  the  absence  of  her  husband,  she  had 
consulted  a sorceress ; carried  away  at  a gallop  by  two  black 
dogs  (one  of  the  ordinary  disguises  of  ’Iblis),  the  two  women 
hafl  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  Babylonian  well,  where  the  two 
fallen  angels  had  put  the  inquirer  in  possession  of  magical 
powers,  from  which  she  was  coming  to  ask  the  prophet  to 
deliver  her. 

Who  are  these  two  angels,  and  what  was  their 
crime?  This  is  not  the  place  to  study  in  detail 
the  different  versions  which  are  prevalent  in  Arabic 
literature,  or  to  show  how,  among  the  late  writers, 
Kazwini,  for  example,  the  legend  has,  under  Mu'ta- 
zilite  infbience,  been  contracted  into  an  account  of 
a more  serious  kind,  but  deprived  of  characteristic 


details.  We  shall  give  here  the  chief  traits  of  the 
most  fully  developed  legend,  which  seems  to  be 
the  most  ancient. 

The  first  men  in  the  world  soon  gave  themselves  up  to  aU 
kinds  of  debauchery  and  crime.  The  angels  who  looked  on  at 
these  horrors  from  the  heights  of  heaven  were  surprised  at  the 
gentleness  of  Allah.  ‘Be  more  tolerant,’ he  said  to  them;  ‘if 
you  were  exposed  to  the  passions  which  agitate  men,  you 
would  soon  commit  all  their  crimes.’  The  angels  protested, 
and  begged  Allah  to  put  them  to  the  test ; and  he  consented. 
They  chose  two  of  the  most  noble  and  pure  among  them, 
Harut  and  Marut,  who  descended  to  earth.  Allah  allowed 
them  to  live  there  in  their  own  way,  and  prohibited  them  only 
from  polytheism,  theft,  adultery,  wine,  and  murder.  All  went 
well  until  one  day,  when  a woman  came  before  them ; whether 
by  chance  or  chosen  as  judges,  they  had  to  decide  in  a quarrel 
which  had  arisen  between  her  and  her  husband.  ’This  woman 
was  beautiful ; she  excited  the  desire  of  the  two  angels. 
Tradition  gives  us  her  name ; ‘ she  was  called  Zahara  in 
Arabic,  Baidubt  in  Aramaic,  and  ’Anahid  in  Persian  ’ [i.e. 
Venus].  She  set  conditions  on  her  favours : according  to 
some,  she  asked  her  lovers  the  word  which  enabled  them  to 
ascend  to  heaven  every  day,  obtained  it,  made  use  of  it,  and 
remained  attached  to  the  firmament  in  the  form  of  the  planet 
Venus  (Zahara),  while  the  two  angels  remained  prisoners  on 
earth  for  having  misused  the  sacred  word.  According  to 
other  traditions,  she  commanded  them  to  worship  an  idol,  or 
she  made  them  drink  wine,  the  intoxication  of  which  led  them 
to  murder  a beggar  who  was  passing.  In  any  case,  AUah 
called  or  recalled  Venus  to  the  sky,  and  punished  the  culprits. 
On  the  intercession  of  Solomon,  Idris,  or  some  other  good 
personage,  he  let  them  choose  between  a terrestrial  punish- 
ment and  an  everlasting  chastisement.  They  chose  the  former, 
and  were  chained  in  the  well  of  Babel,  which,  according  to 
some,  is  Babylon  of  Chaldaea ; according  to  others,  a place  in 
Demavend,  famous  for  its  magical  traditions.  We  may  men- 
tion, as  a strange  variant  of  this  story,  the  tradition  that  the 
two  angels  who  brought  magic  to  men  were  Mlka’n  and  Jabril. 

This  legend  may  have  reached  Muhammad 
through  Rabbinic  traditions,  especially  according 
to  the  version  which  shows  the  woman  tempter 
ascending  to  heaven  with  the  password  of  the  two 
angels,  and  remaining  there  in  the  form  of  the 
planet  Venus.  Geiger  (Was  hat  Mohammed  a.  d. 
Judenthume  aufgenommen  ? ^ Leipz.  1902,  p.  107  f.) 
mentions  a tradition  in  which  the  two  angels  are 
called  Shamhazi  and  Azael  (Schwab,  p.  209)  ; 
the  daughter  of  the  earth  who  seduces  them  is 
referred  to  under  the  name  of  Aster  ( = ‘ star  ’ ; 
see  Schwab  on  the  word  ‘Biduk’).  But  we  must 
seek  the  origin  elsewhere ; it  is  in  connexion  with 
the  cult  of  Mithra  and  Anahita  that  we  again 
come  across  the  names  of  the  two  spirits,  Haur- 
vatat  and  Ameretat — not  to  mention  the  tradition 
on  the  Chaldsean  origin  of  magic  (cf.  vol.  i.  p.  796*). 

Paradise  and  hell  are  peopled  with  spirits  whose 
exact  description  has  not  been  given  by  any  writer. 
At  the  entrance  to  paradise  there  is  sometimes 
placed  an  angel  called  Ridwan,  whose  name  is 
probably  a rough  interpretation  of  a passage  in 
the  Qur’an  (hi.  13).  We  do  not  know  in  what 
class  to  place  the  houris  (hur  al-'ain),  who  are  said 
to  share  with  other  women  the  society  of  the 
blessed,  and  who,  shining  and  pure,  are  exempt 
from  physical  suffering,  like  all  the  inhabitants 
of  paradise  (Qur’an,  xliv.  54,  lii.  20,  Iv.  56  f.,  Ivi. 
22,  etc.). 

The  teaching  is  much  clearer  in  regard  to  hell. 
It  is  guarded  by  a terrible  angel  Malik,  assisted 
by  shires  (zabaniya),  who  in  their  turn  have 
guardians  (hafaza  or  hxzanat  jahannam)  at  their 
command.  These  sbires  are  nineteen  in  number, 
i.e.  equal  to  the  number  of  letters  in  bismillah 
(hismilldhi-r-rahmani-r-rahlmi  = ‘in  the  name  of 
Allah,  the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful  ’).  People 
escape  from  them  by  reciting  this  formula.  Malik 
stirs  up  the  fire  which  burns  the  reprobates,  and 
replies  to  their  complaints  with  jokes ; but  he  is 
milder  in  the  case  of  believers  guilty  of  mortal 
sins,  who,  according  to  the  prevailing  theory,  will 
one  day  get  free  from  hell  by  the  intercession 
of  Muhammad.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  Qur’an 
(xliii.  77). 

We  have  already  seen  that  ’Iblis  was  the  wicked 
angel,  who,  assisted  by  his  son,  tempts  mortals 
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He  was  cursed  for  refusing  to  prostrate  himself 
before  Adam,  created  from  clay,  when  he  had  been 
created  from  fire  (Qur’an,  xxxviii.  77  f.).  Allah 
cursed  him,  calling  him  ‘ stoned  ’ (rajlm).  He  has 
command  of  the  unbelieving  jinn,  who  are  his 
agents  with  men. 

The  orthodox  doctrine,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is 
very  chary  of  hints  as  to  the  names  of  the  spirits. 
But,  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish  Qabbala  and 
under  the  influence  of  conjuration  formulse,  the 
Muslim  practice  has  developed  this  nomenclature 
in  a peculiar  way,  as  it  had  commented  on  the 
supreme  name  of  Allah  in  his  ninety -nine  second- 
ary names.  Thus  there  is  formed  an  intermin- 
able list  of  names  of  angels  in  -'il,  and  of  names  of 
jinn  in  -iis,  which  fill  all  the  works  on  magic. 
Without  entering  into  details,  it  may  be  useful 
to  recount  here  a hadlth  which  Kazwini  mentions 
(i.  59),  following  ’Ibn 'Abbas: 

Each  of  the  seven  heavens  is  inhabited  by  a group  of  angels, 
who  are  engaged  in  praising  and  worshipping  Allah.  ‘ Those 
who  inhabit  the  lower  heaven  which  encircles  the  earth  have 
the  form  of  cows,  and  are  under  the  command  of  an  angel 
called  Tsma'il ; in  the  second  heaven  dwell  eagles  under  the 
angel  Miha’il ; in  the  third,  vultures  under  Sa'adiya’il ; in  the 
fourth,  horses  under  Sa4a’il ; in  the  fifth,  howris  under  Kalka’il ; 
in  the  sixth,  young  hoys  under  Samaha’il ; in  the  seventh,  men 
under  Ruba’il.’  Lastly,  beyond  the  veil  which  closes  the  heaven, 
angels,  so  numerous  that  they  do  not  know  each  other,  praise 
Mlab  in  different  languages  which  resound  like  crashing  thunder. 

In  a word,  the  ancient  beliefs  of  the  pagan 
Arabs  have  been  preserved  by  peopling  the  Muslim 
world  with  jinn,  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  the 
servants  of  ’Iblis.  See  more  fully  under  art. 
Arabs  (Ancient),  vol.  i.  p.  669  f.  But,  under  the 
influence  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  the  new 
religion  has  also  acquired  an  army  of  angels 
and  demons,  whose  history  cannot  be  clearly 
given  without  touching  on  the  critical  study  of 
the  hadiths. 

Literature. — F.  A.  Klein,  The  Religion  of  Isldm^  London, 
1906,  pp.  64-67, 87 ; T.  P.  Hughes,  Dictionary  of  Islam,  London, 
1895,  passim',  M.  WolfF,  Muhammedanische  Esckatologie, 
Leipzig,  1872 : Kazwini,  Kosmographie,  ed.  Wiistenfeldt,  1849, 
i.  65-63.  GAUDEFROY-DEMOMBYNES. 

DEMONS  AND  SPIRITS  (Persian). — Demon- 
ology plays  a prominent  part  in  the  religion  of 
Persia  because  of  the  pronounced  dualistic  tenets 
of  Zoroastrianism.  The  opposing  forces  of  evil 
and  good  are  believed  to  be  in  constant  warfare 
until  the  last  millennial  cycles  of  the  world  pre- 
ceding the  day  of  judgment,  when  perfected  man 
shall,  by  the  aid  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  overcome 
the  power  of  evil  {druj)  for  ever,  and  righteousness 
(Av.  aia)  shall  reign  supreme. 

The  general  designation  for  ‘ demon  ’ in  the 
Avesta  is  daeva,  the  same  word  as  the  later  Per- 
sian div,  ‘ devil,’  and  it  is  etymologically  identical 
with  Skr.  deva,  ‘ deity,’  Lat.  divus,  ‘ divine,’ 
although  diametrically  opposed  in  meaning.  This 
direct  opposition  between  the  Indian  and  the  Per- 
sian terms  is  generally  ascribed  to  a presumed 
religious  schism  in  pre-historic  times  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  Indo-Iranian  community ; 
but  there  is  considerable  uncertainty  about  the 
interpretation,  and  the  solution  of  the  problem 
has  not  been  rendered  easier  by  the  fact  men- 
tioned helow — that  the  names  of  two  Hindu 
deities  who  appear  as  demons  in  the  Zoroastrian 
system  have  recently  been  found  in  ancient  in- 
scriptions discovered  in  Asia  Minor. 

As  the  Avestan  word  daeva  is  masculine  in 
gender,  the  demons  in  Zoroastrianism  are  com- 
monly conceived  to  be  of  the  male  sex ; but  there 
is  a large  class  of  she-devils  or  female  fiends, 
drujes,  derived  in  name  from  the  feminine  abstract 
dj~uj,  lit.  ‘ deceit,’  the  essence  of  evil  in  the  Avesta, 
a word  comparable  with  the  neuter  drauga,  ‘ false- 
hood,’ ‘ lie,’  in  the  Old  Persian  inscriptions.  Be- 
sides these  she-demons  there  are  numerous  other 


feminine  personifications  that  embody  the  ele- 
ments of  sin  as  much  as  do  their  masculine 
counterparts. 

In  numbers,  according  to  the  Avesta,  the  hosts 
of  evil  are  legion  ( Yt.  iv.  2).  The  Gathas  speak  of 
the  demons  as  ‘ the  seed  sprung  from  evil  thought, 
deceit,  and  presumption’  (Fs.  xxxii.  3),  and  for 
that  reason  they  are  elsewhere  described  as  being 
‘ the  seed  of  darkness  ’ ( Vend.  viii.  80).  Their 
creator  was  Ahriman,  who  brought  them  forth  to 
wage  war  against  heaven  and  earth,  as  is  told  in 
the  Pahlavi  Bundahiin  (i.  10,  xxviii.  1-46) ; and 
Plutarch  (de  Is.  et  Osir.  xlvii. ) rightly  interpreted 
the  spirit  of  Zoroastrian  demonology  when  he 
described  Ahriman  as  having  caused  a number 
of  [demons  equal  in  activity  to  the  Divine  forces 
created  by  Ormazd  to  bore  through  (diaTp^ffavres) 
the  world-egg  in  which  Ormazd  had  placed  his 
four-and-twenty  ‘ gods  ’ {deois).  Zoroaster’s  mis- 
sion was  to  banish  these  diabolical  creatures  from 
the  world,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the 
Avesta  should  picture  the  entire  body  of  lienda  as 
taking  flight  in  dismay  before  him  ( Fs.  ix.  15)._ 

The  demons  are  naturally  thought  of  as  spirits 
or  bodiless  agents  ( Av.  wainyava  daeva,  ‘ spiritual 
demons’  [Yt.  x.  69,  97  ; Vena.  viii.  31,  80]),  though 
sometimes  they  are  conceived  of  as  having  human 
shape  {Ys.  ix.  15)  in  order  to  accomplish  better 
their  fiendish  ends.  Their  purposes  are  best 
achieved  under  the  cover  of  darkness,  hut  their 
heinous  deeds  are  checked  by  the  rising  of  the  sun 
(Yt.  vi.  3f.).  Their  favourite  haunt  is  in  prox- 
imity to  whatever  is  vile  or  foul,  and  they  lurk, 
especially  as  spooks  or  goblins,  in  the  vicinity  of 
dakhmas,  or  towers  of  silence.  In  certain  regions 
they  were  believed  to  be  more  numerous  than  in 
others,  the  whole  province  of  Mazandaran,  south 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  being  supposed  to  be  especially 
infected  by  their  presence.  This  legendary  as- 
sociation with  that  territory  is  as  old  as  the 
Avesta,  and  it  appears  throughout  the  Pahlavi 
writings,  as  well  as  in  the  ShAh  Namah  of  Fir- 
dausi (Av.  daeva  Mdzainya,  Pahl.  Mdzanikan 
devdn,  Pers.  divdn-i  Mazandaran).  The  same 
tradition  was  perpetuated  in  Manichseism,  as  is 
proved  by  allusions  to  Mazanian  demons  in  the 
Manichsean  texts  lately  discovered  in  Eastern 
Turkestan  (see  F.  W.  K.  Muller,  ‘ Handschriften- 
reste  aus  Turfan,’  ii.  18,  19,  ABA  W,  Anhang, 
1904).  The  baneful  influence  of  all  these  ministers 
of  evil  could  be  averted  in  various  ways,  and  one 
of  the  books  of  the  Avesta,  the  Vendidad  ( Vidae- 
vadata,  ‘ Law  against  Demons  ’),  is  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  providing  man  with  the  means  of  ridding 
himself  of  their  power. 

As  might  be  imagined,  the  multitudinous  host 
of  evil  spirits  lacks  order  and  organization.  It  is, 
therefore,  somewhat  difficult  to  divide  them  into 
sharply  defined  bands,  but  a rough  distinction 
between  the  masses  may  be  recognized.  At  the 
head  of  the  host  stands  Ahra  Mainyu,  or  Ahriman, 
‘the  Enemy  Spirit,’  the  prince  of  darkness  per- 
sonified. The  chief  characteristics  of  Ahra  Mainyu, 
or  Angra  Mainyu,  as  he  is  termed  in  the  Gathas, 
have  been  discussed  in  a separate  article  (see 
Ahriman),  and  need  only  to  be  designated  here 
as  maleficent  in  the  extreme.  Next  in  power  to 
Ahriman  stand  six  arch-fiends  as  eminent  com- 
manders of  the  legions  of  sin.  Then  follows  a con- 
fused horde  of  wicked  spirits  framed  to  bring 
misery  and  distress  into  the  world.  These  two 
bands  in  their  broad  grouping  will  be  considered 
in  turn. 

The  sixfold  group  of  arch-fiends  that  are  gathered 
as  aides  about  the  standard  of  Ahriman  and  form 
the  council  of  hell  (cf.  Yt.  xix.  96  ; Dink.  ix.  21.  4 ; 
Bd.  xxviii.  7 tf.  and  xxx.  29)  are  portrayed  in 
Zoroastrian  literature  as  endowed  with  various  evil 
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qualities  and  as  discharging  multifarious  diabolical 
functions.  Their  names  are  Aka  Manah  (Evil 
Thought),  Indra,  Sauru,  Naohhaithya  (parallel 
with  three  Indian  deities),  Taurvi  and  Zairicha 
(personifications  respectively  of  overpowering 
hunger  and  deadly  thirst),  and,  lastly,  Aesma, 
the  demon  of  fury,  rapine,  lust,  and  outrage.  The 
fact  that  three  of  these  demoniacal  names  are 
identical  with  gods  in  the  Indian  pantheon  has  been 
alluded  to  above,  but  their  figures  on  the  whole 
are  not  really  sharply  defined,  though  their  malign 
characters  are  several  times  alluded  to  in  the 
passages  which  enumerate  them  {Vend.  x.  9f., 
xix.  43  ; Bund.  i.  27,  xxviii.  7-12,  xxx.  29 ; Ep. 
Man.  I.  X.  9 ; cf.  also  Dat.  xciv.  2 ; Dink.  ix.  34). 
Reference  has  likewise  been  made  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Hittite  kings  of  the  14th 
cent.  B.C.,  recently  discovered  by  Winckler  at 
Boghaz-keui  in  Asia  Minor,  the  names  Indra  and 
Nasatya — the  latter  noteworthy  by  its  Indian  form 
(with  s)  in  contrast  to  the  Iranian  form  Naon- 
haithya  (with  h) — appear  as  divinities  and  not  as 
demons.  Until  the  full  connexion  of  the  passages 
in  these  inscriptions  is  made  known  by  the  dis- 
coverer, it  appears  premature  to  theorize  in  regard 
to  the  possible  bearing  of  the  allusions  upon  the 
mooted  question  of  the  presumed  Indo-Iranian 
religious  schism.  The  mention  may  be  merely  a 
direct  reference  to  Indian  deities  without  having 
any  immediate  connexion  with  Iran. 

Of  all  the  sixfold  group  of  arch-fiends,  the  most 
clearly  defined  is  the  assaulting  and  outrageous 
demon  AeSma,  whose  name  has  been  thought  to 
be  reflected  as  Asmodmus  in  the  Book  of  Tobit 
(see  F.  Windischmann,  Zoroastr.  Studien,  Berlin, 
1863,  p.  138 ; A.  Kohut,  J-iid.  Angelologie  und 
Ddmonologie,  Leipzig,  1866,  p.  75 ; F.  Spiegel, 
Erdn.  Alterthmnslcunde,  Leipzig,  1877,  ii.  132 ; 
E.  Stave,  Einfluss  des  Parsismus  auf  das  Juden- 
tum,  Haarlem,  1898,  p.  263  ; J.  H.  Moulton,  ‘ The 
Iranian  Background  of  Tobit,’  in  ExpT  xi.  [1900] 
258  ; for  the  opposing  view,  see  Ginzberg,  in  JE  ii. 
217-220). 

By  the  side  of  these  six  arch-demons  there  are 
named  in  the  Avesta  and  supplementary  Zoro- 
astrian  texts  more  than  fifty  other  demons,  per- 
sonifications of  evil  forces  in  the  world  (for  the 
complete  list,  see  Jackson,  op.  cit.  infra,  pp.  659- 
662).  It  will  suffice  to  mention  a few  of  these, 
such  as  Taromaiti,  ‘ Arrogance  ’ ; Mithaoxta, 

‘ False  Speech  ’ ; Azl,  ‘ Greed  ’ (a  demon  that  is 
preserved  likewise  in  Manichseism  [cf.  Muller,  op. 
cit.  pp.  13,  14,  15,  18,  20,  22,  23,  63]) ; VlzareSa, 
or  the  fiend  that  drags  the  souls  of  the  wicked  to 
hell ; BuSydstd,  a typification  of  inordinate  sleep 
and  sloth ; Asto-mdatu,  who  divides  the  bones  at 
death ; Apao&a,  ‘ drought  ’ ; Zemaka,  ‘ winter  ’ ; 
and  a score  or  more  of  personified  malignant 
forces. 

The  special  cohort  of  fiends  (drujes),  as  already 
noted,  is  headed  by  the  Druj  paramount,  or  the 
feminine  embodiment  of  deceit  and  falsehood,  who 
draws  in  her  train  a ribald  crew  of  followers, 
corporeal  and  incorporeal,  entitled  in  the  Avesta 
dregvants,  or  drvants,  ‘the  wicked.’  Foremost 
among  these  agents  in  exercising  pernicious  ac- 
tivity is  the  Druj  Nasu  (cf.  Gr.  vtKvs),  ‘ corpse- 
fiend,’  the  veritable  incarnation  of  pollution  and 
contagion  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  a 
dead  body.  Of  a similar  character  in  the  Avesta 
IB  Ithyeja  MarSaona  {Vend.  xix.  1,  43,  xviii.  8 ; Yt. 
vi.  4,  xiii.  130),  the  same  as  Sej  in  the  Pahlavi  texts 
{Bund,  xxviii.  26  ; Dink.  ix.  21.  4,  vii.  4.  37),  a 
form  of  wasting  decay  and  decrepitude  that  creeps 
on  unseen.  Peculiarly  malign  in  her  influence  is 
another  fiend,  .Tahl,  ‘ harlot’  (cf.  Yt.  iii.  9,  12,  16), 
who  embodies  the  spirit  of  wdioredom  destructive 
to  mankind;  while  little  better  are  the  seductive 


Pairikds,  ‘ enchantresses  ’ (the  late  Persian  Peris) 
and  their  male  partners,  Ydtus,  ‘sorcerers.’ 

Among  demoniacal  monsters  is  Azhi  Dahaka, 
‘ the  Serpent  Dahaka,’  a tyrant  out  of  whose 
shoulders  grew  two  snakes  from  a kiss  imprinted 
between  them  by  Ahriman.  Throughout  Zoro- 
astrianism this  hideous  being  is  represented  as  the 
personification  of  the  thousand  years  of  oppressive 
rule  over  Iran  by  the  Babylonian  Empire  in  early 
days ; and  he  appears  equally  in  the  derived 
demonology  of  Manichseism  (cf.  Muller,  op.  cit. 
pp.  19,  37),  as  well  as  in  Armenia  (above,  vol.  i. 
p.  800),  while  his  name,  with  the  signification  of 
‘ dragon,’  is  even  found  in  Slavic  (Berneker,  Slav, 
etymolog.  Worterh.,  Heidelberg,  1908ft'.,  p.  36).  A 
dozen  other  execrable  creatures  in  the  diabolical 
list  might  be  mentioned  as  agents  of  Ahriman  in 
his  warfare  against  the  kingdom  of  Ormazd,  but 
the  list  is  already  long  enough  to  prove  the 
important  part  which  demonology  played  in 
Zoroastrianism. 

It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  there  were 
yet  other  demons  in  Zoroastrianism  whose  names 
are  not  found  in  the  extant  Iranian  literature. 
Here  belong  Khrura,  the  son  of  Ahriman  (al- 
Biruni,  Chron.  of  Ancient  Nations,  tr.  Sachau, 
London,  1879,  pp.  108,  398),  and  Mahmi,  whom 
Eznik  {Against  the  Sects,  tr.  J.  M.  Schmid, 
Vienna,  1900,  p.  109)  describes  as  revealing  to 
Ormazd  the  secret  plans  of  Ahriman  (for  the 
place  occupied  by  Iranian  demons  in  pre-Christian 
Armenia  see  above,  vol.  i.  p.  779  f.). 

Literatcee. — For  fuller  details  and  more  extensive  biblio- 
graphical material,  see  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  ‘Die  iran. 
Religion,’  in  Geiger-Kuhn’s  GIrP  ii.  [Strassburg,  1901]  646-688. 
For  material  relating  to  the  discovery  in  Asia  Minor  of  inscrip- 
tions with  the  names  of  the  Indian  deities  Indra  and  Nasatya, 
who  appear  as  demons  in  Zoroastrianism,  see  H.  Winckler,  in 
Mitteilungen  der  deut.  Orientgesellschaft,  1907,  no.  35  ; and  cf. 
the  discussions  by  Ed.  Meyer,  in  Bezzenberger-Kuhn’s  Zeitschr. 
f.  vergleich.  Sprachwissenschaft,  xlii.  [1908]  1-27;  Jacoby,  in 
JRAS,  1909,  pp.  721-726,  1910,  pp.  456-464 ; and  Oldenberg, 
ib.  1910,  pp.  846-854.  The  most  recent  material  in  regard  to  the 
occurrence  of  Zoroastrian  demons  in  Manichaean  writings  will 
be  found  in  the  discoveries  made  hy  the  German  Imperial 
Expedition  at  Turfan  in  Eastern  Turkestan  (see  F.  W.  K. 
Muller,  ‘ Handschriftenreste  in  Estrangelo-Sohrlft  aus  Turfan,’ 
in  ABAW,  Anhang,  1904,  and  other  later  publications  now 
being  issued  in  the  same  series). 

A.  V.  Williams  Jackson. 
DEMONS  AND  SPIRITS  (Roman).— The 
Romans  and  Latins,  and  the  races  of  Italy  who 
were  nearest  of  kin  to  them,  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed but  little  in  the  nature  of  mythology  or 
folklore  before  they  passed  under  the  spell  of  the 
Hellenic  culture.  The  early  Italic  conception  of 
the  supernatural  power  had  not  much  about  it 
that  was  definite  or  personal.  There  was  a vague 
consciousness  of  a Divine  influence  {numen)  which 
worked  in  difl'erent  spheres  and  with  different 
manifestations ; but  the  allotment  of  distinct  de- 
partments to  clearly  conceived  personages,  more 
or  less  superhuman,  and  the  gradation  of  these 
personages  to  form  a hierarchy,  were  alien  to 
primitive  Italic  thought  and  feeling.  In  the  earliest 
form  of  belief,  only  two  classes  of  beings  were 
intermediate  between  the  human  and  the  Divine. 
These  were  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and  certain 
spirits  who  attended  on  the  lives  of  individual 
human  beings. 

We  shall  first  deal  with  these  attendant  spirits, 
who,  when  attached  to  men,  bore  the  name  genius, 
and,  when  they  guarded  women,  had  the  title  of 
juno.  These  creations  are  racy  of  the  soil  of 
Italy,  and  the  faith  in  them  was  less  affected  by 
contact  with  the  Greeks  than  any  other  article  of 
indigenous  Italic  religion.  It  hardly  needs  to  be 
said  that  the  history  of  culture  affords  innumerable 
parallels  to  this  notion  of  an  invisible  personality, 
separable  from,  yet  closely  attached  to,  the  life  of 
the  visible  man.  The  fravashi  of  the  Persians  and 
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the  Tea  of  the  Egyptians  were  not  unlike,  and  the 
Greeks  viewed  the  psyche  in  a somewhat  similar 
fashion.  Even  barbarous  peoples  often  abstract 
from  the  individual  some  striking  characteristic  or 
characteristics  which  they  contemplate  as  belong- 
ing to  a more  or  less  spiritual  person  distinct  from 
the  man  himself.  Such  a concept  is  the  genius, 
and  the  power  which  was  at  first  isolated  from  the 
man  himself  by  the  Italic  tribes,  and  treated  by 
them  as  mysterious  and  in  some  sense  supernatural, 
was  the  power  of  propagating  the  race.  This 
appears  clearly  in  the  expression  lectus  genialis, 
applied  to  the  marriage  bed,  which  was  originally 
always  placed  in  the  atrium  of  the  old  Roman 
house.  The  corresponding  power  in  the  case  of 
the  matron  is  hex  jtmo,  and  the  later  goddess  Juno 
is  merely  a generalization  and  a glorification  of 
the  separate  junones.  That  no  parallel  god 
emerged  on  the  male  side  is  an  anomaly  of  a 
common  kind.  In  the  genius  were  also  embodied 
all  faculties  of  delight,  so  that  phrases  such  as 
indulgere  genio,  ‘ to  do  one’s  genius  a pleasure,’ 
and  defraudare  genium,  ‘ to  cheat  the  genius  of  an 
enjoyment,’  were  common.  But  the  intellectual 
qualities  which  we  denote  by  the  borrowed  word 
‘ genius  ’ never  specially  pertained  to  this  ancient 
spirit,  though  ingenium  lies  very  close  to  genius 
by  its  structure.  The  genius  and  the  juno  were 
at  first  imagined  not  only  to  come  into  existence 
along  with  the  human  beings  to  whom  they  were 
linked,  but  also  to  go  out  of  existence  with  them. 
Yet  they  could  exercise  strong  control  not  only 
over  the  fortunes,  but  over  the  temperaments  of 
their  companions.  There  was  undoubtedly  a sort 
of  fatalism  connected  with  the  belief  in  spirits.  The 
Greeks  often  conceived  that  a particul.ar  tyehe,  or 
‘ fortune,’  accompanied  the  lives  of  men  in  a similar 
manner,  and  therefore  they  usually  represented 
genius  by  rixp.  But  occasionally  Salpav  is  viewed 
exactly  in  the  light  of  the  Roman  genius.  In  a 
well-known  passage  {Ep.  Ii.  ii.  188),  Horace  does 
not  hesitate  to  call  the  genius  a god,  though  he  at 
the  same  time  declares  him  to  be  subject  to  death. 
The  snake  was  the  common  symbol  of  the  genius 
and  the  juno ; hence  the  pairs  of  snakes  which 
are  painted  on  the  walls  of  many  houses  at  Pompeii. 
It  was  not  uncommon  to  keep  a tame  snake  in  the 
dwelling,  and  the  superstitious  believed  that  the 
genius  was  incorporated  in  it.  Simple  altars  were 
erected  to  the  spirit,  and  offerings  were  made  to 
him. 

In  course  of  time  the  ideas  attached  to  the  genius 
were  in  many  respects  changed  and  expanded. 
By  a sort  of  logical  absurdity,  genii  of  the  great 
gods  were  invented,  and  shrines  were  erected  to 
the  genius  of  Juppiter  and  others,  while  any 
collection  of  human  beings  gathered  together,  in 
a city,  for  instance,  or  a gild  [collegium),  or  a camp, 
might  have  its  attendant  spirit.  Thus  a genius 
puolicus  was  worshipped  at  Rome.  But  the  im- 
agination that  things  or  places  not  connected  with 
men  were  thus  companioned — an  imagination  in- 
volved in  such  phrases  as  genius  sacrce  annonoe 
or  genius  loci — sprang  up  only  in  a late  age.  In 
the  Imperial  time,  the  severance  between  the  Em- 
peror’s genius  and  his  tangible  personality  had 
many  notable  consequences,  and  subserved  some 
political  purposes.  Augustus  was  able  to  allow 
the  veneration  of  his  genius  to  become  part  of  the 
public  worship  of  Rome  without  flouting  Roman 
prejudice,  though  he  was  compelled  (officially)  to 
confine  the  deification  of  his  person  to  the  pro- 
vinces. When  it  became  customary  for  oaths  to  be 
taken  by  the  Emperor’s  genius,  it  was  possible  to 
introduce  a secular  punishment  for  perjury,  which 
had  previously  been  left  to  the  Divine  vengeance. 

When  Eastern  religious  influences  spread  over 
the  Western  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  new 


developments  in  philosophy  aided  these  influences 
in  transforming  culture,  old  ideas  concerning  the 
genius  underwent  contamination.  The  genius, 
which  had  been  supposed  to  die  with  the  man,  was 
now  held  to  be  identical  with  the  soul  which  sur- 
vived the  body.  Hence  on  the  later  tombstones 
this  name  sometimes  describes  the  spirit  of  the 
deceased.  Servius,  the  commentator  on  Virgil, 
tells  us  that  the  vulgar  did  not  clearly  distinguish 
between  genii,  lares,  and  manes.  This  confusion 
had  been  helped  by  learned  speculation  from  the 
time  of  Varro  onwards.  We  must,  therefore,  now 
consider  Roman  and  Italic  beliefs  concerning  the 
state  of  the  dead. 

That  a cult  of  the  departed  existed  from  primitive 
times  is  clear  from  many  indications.  The  earliest 
form  of  the  Roman  calendar  notes  several  puri- 
ficatory ceremonies  for  the  appeasement  of  the 
ghostly  world.  The  vanished  spirits  were  not 
without  an  influence  over  the  living  which  was 
to  be  dreaded.  The  month  of  February  took  its 
name  from  one  of  the  deprecatory  observances 
[Februa).  Each  family  in  the  community  had  its 
special  concern  with  the  ritual.  The  ghosts  were 
supposed  to  approach  some  openings  in  the  earth, 
to  which  the  name  mundus  was  given.  Such  was 
the  spot  called  Terentum  or  Tarentum  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  and  another  place  in  front  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine.  The  ceremony 
called  lustratio  (‘purification’),  which  was  per- 
formed for  the  newly-born  child,  for  the  army  in 
the  field  in  times  of  superstition  and  panic,  and  for 
the  whole  assemblage  of  past  and  present  warriors 
every  five  years  (when  the  censors  were  said 
condere  lustrum),  seems  to  have  had  its  origin 
more  in  fear  of  the  unregarded  dead  than  in  any 
sense  of  sin  in  face  of  the  offended  gods  ; and  the 
ornament  called  bidla  worn  by  the  Roman  child 
appears  to  have  contained  charms  originally  in- 
tended to  ward  off"  ghostly  anger,  to  which  the 
oung  were  specially  exposed.  Ancient  scholars 
elieved  that  the  worship  of  the  lares,  or  household 
spirits,  was  one  form  of  the  cult  of  the  dead,  and, 
till  recently,  they  were  followed  by  the  modems. 
There  is,  however,  much  evidence  to  show  that 
the  veneration  of  the  lares  began  outside  the  house. 
The  earliest  mention  of  them  is  in  the  ancient 
hymn  of  the  Arval  Brothers,  where  they  appear 
amongst  the  protecting  divinities  of  the  fields. 
Originally  each  house  possessed  only  one  lar 
familiaris,  and  the  use  of  lares  to  mean  ‘ a house- 
hold ’ is  not  earlier  than  the  late  Republic.  It  is 
possible  that  the  lar  familiaris  was  at  first  the 
mythical  founder  of  the  separate  family,  just  as 
each  gens  had  its  mythical  ancestor.  But  the  exist- 
ence from  early  times  of  lares  in  every  compitum, 
or  quarter  of  the  city,  and  of  lares  permarmi  and 
other  lares  connected  with  localities,  points  the 
other  way.  And  the  worship  connected  with 
them  was  joyous  in  character,  not  funereal.  The 
scholars  who  identified  the  toj-eswith  the  departed 
souls  were  influenced,  perhaps,  by  a supposed  but 
improbable  connexion  between  lar  and  larva 
(which  is  the  name  for  an  unsatisfied  and,  there- 
fore, dangerous  ghost),  and  by  the  primitive 
custom  of  burying  the  dead  within  the  house  of 
the  living.  The  phrase  di  manes,  which  is  familiar 
to  us  on  Roman  tombstones,  appears  to  have  been 
the  earliest  applied  to  the  general  divinities  who 
ruled  the  world  of  shades.  Their  appearance  in 
Roman  religion  must  have  been  comparatively 
late.  The  term  manes,  properly  ‘ good  ’ or  ‘ kindly,’ 
is  euphemistic,  like  the  name  Eumenides,  given  to 
the  Greek  Furies.  The  application  of  manes  to 
disembodied  men  is  secondary,  especially  when 
the  word  indicates  a single  ghost.  Yet,  from  an 
early  time,  the  ancestors  in  the  other  world  were 
deemed  to  be  in  a sense  Divine,  and  were  called 
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divi  parentes.  The  lemures  are  the  same  as  the 
larvce,  the  spirits  with  whom,  for  whatever  reason, 
the  living  find  it  hard  to  maintain  a permanent 
peace.  The  name  is  connected  with  Lemuria,  a 
purificatory  ceremony  held  at  Rome  in  the  month 
of  May. 

When  the  West  was  invaded  by  the  religions 
of  the  East,  including  the  Christian,  and  when 
philosophy,  especially  in  the  hands  of  the  Neo- 
Pythagorean  and  Neo-Platonic  schools,  developed 
much  mystical  doctrine  about  things  Divine,  the 
belief  in  beings  who  were  more  than  men  and  less 
than  gods  became  universal.  The  whole  world 
now  abounded  in  demons  of  limited  power  for  good 
or  evil.  The  testimony  to  this  persuasion  is 
scattered  broadcast  over  later  literature,  from 
Apuleius  onwards,  and  over  the  remains  of  Imperial 
art.  The  deified  emperors  were  like  the  Greek 
ijpiaes,  and  to  them  tfie  name  divi,  which  had  in 
earlier  days  not  been  distinguished  from  dei,  was 
appropriated.  Magic  and  astrology  blended  with 
the  faith  in  demons,  which,  when  Christianity  pre- 
vailed, were  regarded  as  wholly  bad,  and  were 
identified  with  heathen  divinities.  The  minds  of 
men  were  laden  with  a burden  of  which  they  were 
not  relieved  till  rationalism  sprang  out  of  tfie  Re- 
formation movement. 

Literatcbk. — Information  on  the  subject  may  be  obtained 
from  the  articles  on  ‘Inferni,’  ‘Genius,’  ‘Lares,’  and  ‘Manes,’ 
in  Smith’s  Diet,  of  Antiquities^,  London,  1890-1  ; in  the  Diet, 
des  AntiquiUs  of  Daremberg-Saglio^,  Paris,  1886  ff.;  and  in 
Roscher's  Lex.  der  Mythologie,  1884  ff.  The  work  of  Wissowa 
on  Roman  Religion  in  Iwan  Muller’s  Handbueh  derklass.  Alter- 
thumswissensehaft,  Munich,  1892 ff.,  is  important.  For  the 
cults  of  the  dead,  Warde  Fowler’s  Roman  Festivals,  London, 
1899,  and  his  Gifford  Lectures,  entitled  The  Religious  Expert- 
enee  of  the  Roman  People,  London,  1911,  may  he  consulted ; and 
for  the  later  belief  in  demons,  DUl’s  Roman  Society  from  Nero 
to  Mareus  Aurelius,  London,  1904.  Many  illustrations  are  to  be 
found  in  Frazer’s  GB^,  1900.  J.  g.  Reid. 

DEMONS  AND  SPIRITS  (Slavic).— There  is 
abundant  evidence  of  the  persistence  of  the  belief 
in  demons  and  spirits  among  the  Slavic  peoples 
even  to  the  present  day,  especially  in  districts 
where  primitive  ideas  and  customs  have  not  yielded 
to  the  advance  of  civilization.  Popular  imagina- 
tion traces  the  agency  of  supernatural  beings  in 
every  part  of  the  surrounding  world— house  and 
home,  field  and  forest — and  sees  in  every  nook  and 
corner  the  possible  hiding-place  of  an  invisible 
spirit,  whicli,  however,  may  on  occasion  assume  a 
visible  form.  In  seeking  to  classify  these  beings 
under  leading  categories,  it  is  often  difficult  to  de- 
termine which  of  them  are  to  be  regarded  as  pro- 
ducts of  the  animistic  stage  of  thought,  and  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  should  be  described  rather  as 
demons,  demanding  the  prayers,  offerings,  and  M’or- 
ship  of  human  beings.  As  to  the  various  classes 
of  demons  themselves,  such  as  dream-spirits  and 
spirits  of  disease,  domestic  spirits  and  Nature- 
spirits,  it  is  likewise  no  easy  task  to  draw  distinct 
lines  of  demarcation  between  them. 

The  origin  of  demonic  beings  is  explained  in  a 
cosmogonic  legend  of  dualistic  character,  which,  it 
is  true,  belongs  to  a relatively  late  period,  and  is 
derived  from  a foreign  source. 

According  to  this  story,  which  is  widely  known  among  the 
.Slavs,  the  Evil  principle  existed  from  the  first,  and  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  Good.  As  a result  of  the  combined  work  of 
both — God  and  Satan — the  world  itself  came  into  being.  Satan, 
in  the  form  of  a water-fowl,  made  his  way  to  the  bottom  of  the 
primal  ocean,  and  in  his  beak  brought  up  rock  and  sand,  with 
which  materials  God  then  framed  the  world.  Satan,  however, 
secretly  retained  in  his  mouth  a portion  of  the  sand,  and  made 
therewith  all  the  rugged  and  inaccessible  places — mountains, 
crags,  morasses,  straits,  and  barren  lands.  Satan  then  tried  to 
drown  God,  who,  fatigued  with  the  effort  of  creation,  was  now 
asleep,  and  to  this  end  he  dug  holes  in  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  caused  floods  to  gush  forth  therefrom  : thus  arose  great 
waters  and  abysses,  into  which,  however,  Satan  himself  was  at 
length  thrust  by  the  power  of  God.  Moved  by  envy  of  the 
Leity,  Satan  also  essayed  the  work  of  creation,  and  noxious 
plants  and  animals  are  the  result  of  his  efforts.  Desiring  to 


form  a retinue  for  his  own  service  such  as  would  correspond 
to  the  angelic  hosts  of  God,  he  was  advised  by  the  latter  to 
wash  his  hands,  and  to  allow  the  water  to  drop  from  his  fingers 
behind  him.  From  these  drops  sprang  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude of  evil  spirits,  who  own  him  as  their  head.  It  is  believed 
in  Russia  that  the  same  thing  takes  place  whenever  a person 
engaged  in  washing  himself  lets  the  water  drip  around  him. 

According  to  another  form  of  the  legend,  good  angels  and 
demons  were  produced  from  a stone  upon  which  blows  were 
dealt  by  God  and  Satan  respectively.  Satan’s  arrogance  and 
the  growth  of  his  retinue  induced  him  at  last  to  make  an  open 
revolt,  with  the  result,  however,  that  the  archangel  Michael 
hurled  the  wicked  host  from  the  celestial  battlements.  The 
ejected  demons  fell  between  heaven  and  earth ; one  remained 
in  the  air,  another  in  the  forest,  a third  in  water,  etc.,  while 
the  rest  sank  down  into  the  under  world.  This  explains  why 
demons  have  their  secret  habitations  in  all  places — in  the  air, 
in  woods,  waters,  and  the  like.  It  is  a popular  belief  that  the 
conflict  between  the  Good  and  the  Evil  principle  still  endures, 
and  manifests  itself  in  thunder  and  lightning.  The  thunder- 
storm is  brought  about  by  the  thunder-god — Elijah  or  Michael 
— who  pursues  the  evil  host  with  a bolt  of  fire.  Every  object 
injured,  every  person  or  animal  killed,  by  the  lightning-flash 
affords  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  fact  that  some  evil  demon 
was  fleeing  before  his  heavenly  pursuer,  and  had  sought 
shelter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  person  or  animal  or  object 
struck,  and  that,  while  the  Divine  missile  destroyed  the  cower- 
ing demon,  it  did  not  spare  the  innocent  object  that  chanced  to 
be  near.  Thus  arose  the  belief  that  a human  being  killed  in  a 
thunderstorm  wins  salvation,  as  also  the  notion  that  the  wood 
of  a tree  shattered  by  lightning  contains  a powerful  coimter- 
active  to  the  work  of  evil  spirits. 

The  people  of  Little  Russia  explain  the  genesis  of  demons  by 
another  myth,  which,  however,  is  not  nearly  so  widely  known 
as  that  which  we  have  just  sketched.  According  to  them,  evil 
spirits  are  the  children  of  Adam.  Our  first  parents,  it  is  related, 
had  twelve  pairs  of  children,  but  on  one  occasion,  when  God 
came  to  visit  them,  Adam  tried  to  conceal  half  of  his  offspring 
from  the  Divine  eye.  The  children  who  were  thus  hidden  were 
transformed  into  demons. 

Although  many  demons  are  destroyed  in  their 
warfare  against  God  and  good  men,  yet  their 
numbers  are  not  diminished.  On  the  contrary, 
their  ranks  are  always  being  reinforced,  either  by 
marriages  amongst  themselves,  from  which  issue 
new  generations,  or  by  sexual  intercourse  with 
human  beings.  Further,  their  numbers  may  be 
recruited  by  the  human  children  who  become  de- 
mons— a transformation  which  takes  place  when  a 
child  is  cursed  by  its  parents,  or  dies  unbaptized, 
or  when  it  is  taken  away  by  the  demons  and  a 
changeling  (q.v. ) left  in  its  place.  The  powers  of  evil 
also  gain  possession  of  all  who  die  a violent  death, 
such  as  suicides  and  children  overlain  in  sleep  ; 
hence  the  idea  that  it  is  dangerous  to  try  to  save  a 
person  in  the  act  of  committing  suicide,  or  one 
who  is  drowning,  etc.,  as  the  devil  will  feel  him- 
self wronged  in  being  balked  of  his  expected 
victim,  and  may  take  vengeance  upon  the  rescuer. 

The  demons  are  believed  to  come  into  touch 
with  human  life  in  various  ways.  They  injure 
man  by  causing  accident  and  disease,  or  they  give 
him  help  and  protection.  A common  idea  is  that 
a demon  sits  upon  the  left  shoulder  of  every  human 
being,  ready  to  take  possession  of  him  at  any 
moment  of  weakness,  and  it  is  therefore  advisable 
that  when  a person  yawns  he  should  guard  his 
mouth  by  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  so 
prevent  the  fiend  from  gaining  an  entrance  into 
his  body.  But,  if  an  individual  makes  a compact 
with  the  devil,  signing  over  his  soul  in  a document 
subscribed  in  his  own  blood,  the  devil  undertakes 
on  his  part  to  serve  the  man  in  every  possible  way, 
and  especially  to  make  him  rich.  In  the  course  of 
ages  Satan  has  taught  mankind  many  crafts.  It 
was  from  him  that  people  learned  the  arts  of  iron- 
working, brewing,  and  distilling,  as  also  the  use  of 
tobacco.  He  was  the  discoverer  of  fire ; he  built 
the  first  mill  and  the  first  waggon.  The  arts  of 
reading  and  writing  were  acquired  from  him. 
Moreover,  when  Satan  is  in  a good  humour,  he  finds 
amusement  in  plaguing  human  heings ; he  likes  to 
beguile  the  belated  traveller  from  the  right  way, 
to  worry  the  driver  by  causing  a breakdown  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  or  to  play  tricks  upon  a drunk 
man.  He  may  appear  unfier  the  disguise  of  a 
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friend  or  a lover,  and  it  is  even  believed  that  he 
can  serve  his  minions  by  taking  their  place  in  the 
ranks  of  the  army.  It  is  also  said  that,  when  he 
wishes  to  gratify  his  lust,  he  visits  witches  in  the 
form  of  a flying  flery  serpent ; such,  for  example, 
are  the  Letavitsa  of  the  Huzules  and  the  Polish 
Latawiec,  which  sometimes  assume  the  form  of  a 
man,  sometimes  that  of  a fascinating  maiden. 

It  is  with  witches  that  the  evil  spirits  and  demons 
have  their  most  active  intercourse.  At  certain 
seasons,  and  especially  on  the  principal  feast  days 
of  the  Church,  the  witches  fly  away  to  the  meet- 
ing-places of  the  demons,  where  they  drink,  dance, 
and  wallow  in  debauchery.  The  demons  on  their 
part  are  ready  to  abet  the  witches  in  carrying  out 
those  magical  operations  which,  according  to  popu- 
lar notions,  require  the  support  of  supernatural 
agency.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  machinations 
by  which  the  sorcerer  causes  untimely  births, 
incites  love,  sows  dissension  among  friends— any- 
thing, in  a word,  which  does  mischief  to  mankind. 
The  transactions  are  performed  in  the  name  of  the 
evil  spirit,  and,  when  they  are  followed  by  an 
adjuration,  this  usually  takes  the  form  of  an  ap- 
eal  ‘ to  the  host  of  unclean  spirits  conjointly  with 
atan,’  praying  that  they  will  work  harm  to  the 
person  the  sorcerer  has  in  view.  Such  an  adjura- 
tion of  the  infernal  spirits  implies,  of  course,  that 
the  sorcerer  has  by  word  and  action  taken  the 
final  step  in  his  abandonment  of  the  Christian 
faith  and  of  all  that  the  Church  counts  virtuous 
and  laudable.  He  takes  the  cross  from  his  neck 
and  tramples  upon  it ; he  avoids  the  use  of  sacred 
words,  and  declares  himself  an  apostate  from 
Christ  and  His  saints.  A person  who  has  thus 
given  himself  to  Satan  has  something  forbidding 
in  his  very  appearance ; it  is  believed  that  he  no 
longer  washes  himself  or  combs  his  hair.  In  Little 
Russia,  a woman  who  desires  to  become  a witch 
goes  at  midnight  to  some  river,  whence  the  evil 
spirit  comes  forth  to  meet  her.  But  she  must  pre- 
viously have  trodden  a saint’s  image  under  foot, 
and  removed  the  cross  from  her  neck. 

According  to  the  popular  superstition, — reflected 
also  in  the  language  of  incantations, — the  evil 
spirits  dwell  somewhere  in  the  North  or  West,  in 
a ‘nocturnal’  land,  whUe  the  good  angels  are  in 
possession  of  the  realm  lying  to  the  East.  The 
region  peopled  by  demons  is  dark,  shrouded  in 
mist  and  cloud,  and  lies  deep  down  in  an  abyss. 
Another  belief,  and  one  which  is  widely  diffused, 
is  that  the  hosts  of  Satan  live  in  a subterranean 
region,  whence  they  issue  forth  upon  the  world  at 
the  bidding  of  their  prince ; or  in  deep  waters, 
unclean  places,  dense  forests,  and  marshes,  where 
the  sun  never  shines.  Bushes  of  elder  and  willow 
by  the  water-side  are  in  some  localities  believed  to 
be  the  favourite  haunts  of  demons.  They  leave 
their  lurking-place  in  the  vicinity  of  water  on  the 
6th  of  January,  i.e.  Epiphany,  when  the  priest 
blesses  the  water ; they  then  migrate  to  an  abode 
in  the  meadows.  In  Passion-week,  again,  when 
the  meadows  are  consecrated,  they  pass  into  trees 
and  cornfields,  and  then,  at  the  festival  on 
the  1st  of  August,  they  leave  the  apple-tree — 
which  is  consecrated  on  that  day — and  return  to 
their  own  element.  Another  favourite  resort  of 
demons  is  the  cross-roads  (q.v.),  where  evil  spirits 
come  together  from  all  quarters  of  the  world. 
The  mill  and  the  uninhabited  house  are  also  well 
adapted  to  supply  a lodging  for  demons.  They 
like  to  tarry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a spot  where 
treasure  is  concealed.  On  Easter  Eve  and  the 
Eve  of  St.  John,  when  the  bracken  is  supposed 
to  flourish,  the  demons  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
blossoms,  which  possess  extraordinary  magical 
virtues,  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  human  be- 
ings. At  the  hour  of  noon  they  muster  at  their 


favourite  spots  on  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
and  it  is  therefore  dangerous  to  linger  in  the  open 
at  that  time.  There  is,  indeed,  a special  midday- 
demon,  the  B&s  poludennyj.  It  is  believed  that  the 
spirits  retire  from  the  earth  and  return  to  Hell  in 
the  middle  of  November,  only,  however,  to  resume 
their  expeditions  in  spring,  when  Nature  re-awakes 
from  her  winter  sleep. 

Hell,  the  nether  lake  of  fire  and  smoke,  is,  in  a 
special  sense,  the  home  of  these  evil  spirits.  Here 
Lutsiper,  with  his  wife  and  attendants,  swims  and 
sails  about,  torturing  the  souls  of  the  dead.  The 
place  of  eternal  fire  is  depicted  as  a bathroom  or 
stove,  in  the  heat  of  which  the  souls  are  tormented. 
The  belief  in  hell-fire  and  the  discovery  of  iron 
have  conspired  to  foster  another  notion,  viz.  that 
the  demons  are  smiths.  In  Russian  incantations 
we  find  mention  of  three  such  demonic  smiths,  the 
three  being  brothers.  The  idea  of  a triad  of  fiends 
is  also  current  in  the  folk-lore  of  other  Slavic 
countries.  The  oldest  demon  of  all,  Lutsiper,  is 
very  frequently  referred  to  as  Herod — a name 
which  probably  denotes  both  the  murderer  of  the 
innocents  and  the  slayer  of  John  the  Baptist. 
Other  names  applied  to  the  devil  are  ‘ the  hetman  ’ 
(of  his  hosts),  Judas,  Velzevul  (i.e.  Beelzebub),  and 
Satan.  According  to  the  legends,  the  chief  of  the 
infernal  forces  is  bound  with  a chain,  which,  how- 
ever, in  consequence  of  the  sins  of  men,  wears  thin, 
and  would  long  ere  this  have  given  way  altogether, 
but  for  the  fact  that,  in  virtue  of  Christ’s  resurrec- 
tion, it  is  restored  at  every  Easter-tide  to  its 
original  strength. 

In  addition  to  the  demons  named  above,  we  find 
here  and  there  a large  and  powerful  female  being, 
whose  figure,  embellished  with  many  a fantastic 
feature,  plays  a great  part  in  Slavic  legendary  lore. 
This  is  the  Baba-jaga  (Russ.),  Jedza  (Pol.),  or 
Jeiihaba  (Slovak),  a hideous  old  beldam,  whose 
children  are  the  evil  spirits,  or  who,  as  the  ‘ devil’s 
dam,’  sends  forth  her  subject  spirits  into  the  world. 
She  is  said  to  steal  children  for  the  purpose  of 
gratifying  her  craving  for  human  flesh ; to  fly  in 
company  with  the  spirit  of  death,  who  gives  her 
the  souls  of  the  dead  for  food  ; and  to  stir  up  storm 
and  tempest  in  her  flight.  The  legends  also  tell 
that  she  has  teeth  and  breasts  of  iron,  with  which 
she  rends  her  victims,  and  that  her  home  is  in  a 
far-distant  forest. 

Among  other  Slavic  names  applied  to  evil  spirits  may  be 
mentioned  the  following ; iert  (Bohem.),  iort  (Russ.),  czart 
(PoL) ; djavol  (Russ.),  djabel  (Bohem.) ; bis,  vrag  (‘  adversary  ’), 
lukavyj  (‘the  crafty’),  kutsyj  (‘short-tail’),  neiistyj  (‘the 
unclean’),  dedjko  (‘grandfather’).  The  last-mentioned  (Little 
Russian)  epithet  is  applied  to  both  the  domestic  spirit  and  the 
devil,  and  in  this  it  resembles  the  Bohem.  diblik,  i.e.  ‘ house- 
goblin'  (cf.  ddbUk=diabolus,  as  also  the  Bohem.  spiritus  [ = Lat. 
spiritus],  Slovak  pikuUk,  which  corresponds  to  the  O.  Pruss. 
pickuls).  This  is  one  of  the  numerous  facts  which  indicate  that 
heathen  demonology  and  the  Christian  conception  of  the  devil 
coalesced  in  the  idea  of  a single  ‘unclean  power.’  In  order  to 
avoid  giving  offence  to  the  demon  by  uttering  his  name,  the 
people  refer  to  him  simply  in  the  third  person,  as  ‘he’  or 
‘himself.’ 

The  demons  are  represented  also  as  capable  of 
assuming  human  form,  and  as  having  the  qualities 
and  projiensities  of  human  nature.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  such  anthropomorphic  demons 
show  in  every  ease  some  peculiar  feature  whicli 
distinguishes  them  from  mankind.  Thus,  the 
demon’s  body  may  be  black,  or  covered  with  hair ; 
or  he  may  have  a horn,  or  a tail.  In  many  in- 
stances he  is  remarkably  small.  Occasionally  he 
can  be  recognized  by  his  red  and  fiery  eyes,  or  by 
the  absence  of  some  prominent  organ  of  the  body, 
such  as  an  eye  or  an  ear  ; or,  again,  by  the  resem- 
blance of  his  feet  and  ears  to  those  of  a domestic 
animal.  A lame  person,  or  one  without  eyelashes, 
is  suspected  of  being  a demon.  The  water-spirit 
often  appears  in  human  form,  and  his  real  nature 
is  then  recognizable  only  by  the  water  that  oozes 
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from  his  hair  and  clothes.  The  devil,  again,  has 
a special  liking  for  music,  and  dances  to  it.  He  is 
likewisefond  of  drinking  andcard-playing.  Demonic 
beings  have  strong  erotic  tendencies ; one  of  their 
common  manoeuvres  is  to  waylay  women  and 
girls,  or,  again,  to  appear  before  a young  man  in 
the  guise  of  a beautiful  and  alluring  maiden.  It 
may  also  be  mentioned  that  some  demons  even 
demand  food,  but,  as  immaterial  beings,  may  be 
put  off  with  mere  odours  and  fumes. 

Demonic  beings  stand  in  awe  of  things  connected 
with  the  Church,  and  consecrated  objects  generally  ; 
and  these  accordingly  are  the  most  potent  amulets 
against  their  evU  practices.  Of  such  prophylactic 
articles  the  most  important  is  the  cross  ; and  every- 
thing that  bears  that  symbol  shares  its  power. 
Other  effective  expedients  are  found  in  sacred 
tapers,  incense,  holy  water,  and  the  consecrated 
palm.  A person  who  wishes  to  clear  his  house  of 
evil  spirits  resorts  with  all  confidence  to  prickly 
plants,  as  well  as  to  the  fern  and  garlic.  In  Servia, 
rubbing  the  breast  with  garlic  is  practised  as  a 
means  of  protection  against  a spirit  that  flies  about 
by  night.  It  is  also  believed  that  the  demons  have 
an  aversion  to  wheat  and  flax,  as  the  consecrated 
wafer  is  prepared  from  the  former,  and  holy  oil 
from  the  latter.  The  glowing  firebrand  is  in  all 
cases  a powerful  specific  against  demonic  agency. 

Those  demons  and  demonic  spirits  which  make 
their  abode  in  human  beings — the  witch,  the 
vampire,  the  demoniac — have  also  the  power  of 
assuming  an  almost  endless  variety  of  form.  When 
pressed  hard  by  a thunderstorm,  they  may  change 
into  a cat  or  a goat.  Innumerable  stories  are  told 
of  their  having  been  seen  in  the  shape  of  a horse, 
a pig,  a dog,  a sheep,  a mouse,  a hare,  a bird,  a 
peacock,  a hen,  a magpie,  a butterfly,  a fiery  serpent, 
or  even  a ball  of  yarn.  The  Servian  sorceress,  the 
VjeStitsa,  harbours  a demonic  spirit,  which  leaves 
her  during  sleep,  and,  flying  among  the  houses  in 
the  shape  of  a bird  or  a butterfly,  feeds  upon  the 
people — especially  children — whom  she  finds  asleep, 
tearing  out  and  devouring  their  hearts.  The 
Jedogonjaoi  the  Serbs,  again,  may  remain  invisible. 
The  Jedogonja-sgirita  are  said  to  fight  with  one 
another  among  the  mountains,  their  missUes  being 
huge  boulders  and  uprooted  trees.  Upon  their 
influence  depends  the  state  of  the  weather,  and 
thus  also  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil. 

A special  instance  of  demonic  metamorphosis  is 
found  in  the  Slavic werwoZ/" — the  Vlkodlak(Jio\iem. ), 
Vovkulak  (Lit.  Russ.),  Vukodlak  (Serbo-Croat.), 
Vlukolak  (Bulg.).  The  werwolf  is  a man  who  can 
change  himself  into  a wolf,  or  who  has  really 
become  a wolf  by  the  enchantment  of  a witch. 
The  belief  in  such  transformations  has  been  widely 
current  for  centuries ; as  far  back  as  the  13th  cent., 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  were  attributed  to 
the  werwolf.  The  werwolf  figures  largely  in  legend. 
A person  who  has  the  power  of  changing  at  will 
into  a wolf  always  shows  some  point  of  difference 
— e.g.  in  his  birth  or  in  his  appearance — from  other 
people.  It  is  believed  that  his  father  was  a wolf, 
and  that  he  himself  was  born  into  the  world  feet 
first.  In  the  upper  part  of  his  body  he  resembles 
a human  being,  while  the  lower  part  suggests  the 
wolf.  He  has  also  a wolf’s  teeth  and  heart.  To 
become  a werwolf  is  a matter  of  no  great  difficulty. 
One  need  only  drink  a little  water  taken  from  the 
footprints  of  a wolf,  or  turn  over  a fallen  tree,  and 
then  put  on  a wolfs  skin  ; on  the  night  thereafter 
the  werwolf  appears,  bringing  terror  to  man  and 
beast.  In  some  districts  of  Bulgaria  it  is  believed 
that  the  Vlukolak  is  a spirit  which  has  been  formed 
from  the  blood  of  a murdered  man,  and  that  he 
haunts  the  scene  of  the  murder,  and  causes  the 
plafje  to  become  arid. 

Among  all  the  Slavic  peoples,  and  especially 


among  the  Serbs,  the  werwolf  is  often  confounded 
with  the  vampire  or  upir  (Serv.  vampir,  Lit.  Russ. 
upyr).  The  vampire  is  the  soul  of  a dead  man, 
which  comes  forth  out  of  the  grave  for  the  purpose 
of  working  injury  upon  the  living.  The  Serbs 
believe  that  impious  people,  and  especially  witches, 
become  Vukodlaks  after  death,  and  drink  the  blood 
of  sleeping  persons.  When  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  deaths  take  place  in  a village  community, 
the  calamity  is  attributed  to  the  Vukodlak.  Word 
asses  from  mouth  to  mouth  that  the  ghostly  evil- 
oer  has  been  seen  as  he  moved  around  with  the 
mortcloth  upon  his  shoulders.  The  people  then  go 
to  the  churchyard  for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
his  grave.  They  take  with  them  a foal,  and  the 
grave  upon  which  the  foal  stands  still  is  opened, 
and  the  body  taken  out  and  impaled  with  a stake 
of  blackthorn  or  hawthorn.  In  other  districts 
similar  measures  are  resorted  to  when  the  people 
seek  to  deliver  their  homes  from  the  nocturnal  visits 
of  the  vampire.  In  Russia,  for  instance,  a stake 
of  aspen  or  maple  is  thrust  into  the  corpse,  or  else 
the  grave,  of  the  person  upon  whom  suspicion  has 
fallen.  In  some  districts  the  corpse  is  burned,  or 
the  blood-vessels  severed  below  the  knee.  Besides 
the  vampire  of  the  dead,  however,  who  finds 
pleasure  in  tormenting  sleeping  persons  by  night, 
we  hear  also  of  a living  vampire,  viz.  the  witch,  a 
being  endowed  with  demonic  power,  who  is  able  to 
kill  people,  to  bring  disease  and  misfortune,  and  to 
cause  stormy  weather.  Moreover,  all  ungodly 
persons,  and  all  who  have  been  cursed  by  their 
fellow-men,  or  have  died  by  violence,  become 
vampires.  We  hear  also  of  vampires  who  were 
originally  children  begotten  of  mankind  by  the 
devil,  or  children  who  died  unbaptized.  In  point 
of  fact,  any  ordinary  individual  is  liable  to  the 
repulsive  transformation  after  death  ; if  an  unclean 
animal  or  bird — dog,  cat,  magpie,  cock — springs 
casually  over  his  dead  body,  or  if  he  is  not  buried 
according  to  the  ordinary  ritual  of  the  Church,  he 
thereby  becomes  a vampire.  The  vampire  can  be 
recognized  in  the  grave  by  the  fact  that  his  corpse 
does  not  decay,  but  retains  a ruddy  colour  in  the 
face,  and  has  the  mouth  smeared  with  blood.  His 
limbs  bear  marks  which  show  the  gnawing  of  his 
own  teeth.  When  at  length  he  begins  to  drink 
human  blood,  he  assumes  the  form  of  an  animal, 
or,  indeed,  of  an  object  of  any  kind.  We  may  also 
note  here  that,  according  to  a popular  superstition 
in  Little  Russia,  every  witch  is  subject  to  an  upyr, 
who  was  born  with  her  and  with  whom  she  co- 
habits. 

To  the  same  class  of  tormenting  spiiits  belong 
the  mora,  mura,  or  mara  (Russ,  and  Pol. ),  marucha 
(Russ.),  kikimora  (Russ.),  morava  (Wend,  and 
Bulg.) ; cf.  the  Germ.  Mahr  or  Mahre,  Eng.  ‘ mare,’ 
‘nightmare.’  They  might  be  described  in  almost 
the  same  terms  as  the  vampire.  They,  too,  are 
the  souls  of  living  men,  which  leave  their  bodies 
by  night,  and  visit  sleepers  for  the  purpose  of 
tormenting  them.  In  Russia  and  Bulgaria,  how- 
ever, the  mora  is  thought  to  be  the  soul  of  a child 
that  has  died  unbaptized,  or  has  been  cursed  by 
its  parents ; or  it  is  a spirit  which  dwells  in  the 
cemetery  and  makes  itself  visible  to  people  as  a 
ghastly  black  spectre.  Popular  superstition  invests 
it  with  certain  features  which  distinguish  it  from 
ordinary  human  beings.  The  soles  of  its  feet  are 
flat,  and  its  eyebrows  meet.  A child  who  at  birth 
has  visible  teeth,  or  one  who,  having  been  taken 
from  his  mother,  commences  to  suck  again,  even- 
tually becomes  a mora.  A similar  development  is 
expected  in  the  case  of  a child  whose  mother  during 
pregnancy  happens  to  go  out  of  her  room  just  as 
the  clock  strikes  the  hour  of  noon.  Further,  should 
anything  that  conflicts  with  the  tradition  of  the 
Church  take  place  during  baptism,  the  child  being 
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baptized  is  thereby  doomed  to  become  a mora.  It 
is  also  believed  that  a witch  can  voluntarily  make 
herself  a mora.  The  characteristic  pursuit  of  a 
mora  is  to  plague  her  sleeping  victims  with  bad 
dreams  and  oppression  of  the  chest,  wliile  she  is 
sucking  blood  from  their  breasts.  During  the 
visitation  the  sleeper  is  incapable  of  speech  and 
motion.  But  the  mora  does  not  confine  her  evil 
ractices  to  human  heings ; she  likewise  torments 
omestie  animals,  draining  them  of  milk  and  blood. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  a difficult  matter  to  rid  one- 
self of  the  cruel  attentions  of  the  mora.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  offer  her  a gift  of  some  eatable 
substance,  such  as  bread,  salt,  or  butter.  An 
effective  means  of  keeping  her  at  bay  is  to  place 
beside  the  sleeper  some  such  object  as  a double 
triangle  (the  so-called  ‘mora’s  foot’),  a mirror,  a 
broom,  a steel  article,  etc. 

The  further  we  trace  the  mora  or  kikimora 
towards  the  East,  the  more  does  she  shed  her 
distinctive  characteristics  and  become  identified 
with  the  household  spirit  and  the  Nature-demon, 
to  which  are  ascribed  the  traits  which  belonged 
originally  to  her.  She  has  now  become  an  inmate 
of  the  house,  revealing  her  presence  by  her  nocturnal 
movements ; she  converses  with  people,  puts  them 
into  a state  of  terror  and  causes  disquiet,  ravels 
the  work  of  the  sewer  or  spinner,  sits  spinning 
upon  the  stove,  or  busies  herself  with  tasks  that 
belong  to  the  housewife.  She  is  a little  old  woman, 
and  lives  behind  the  stove.  When  the  inmates  of 
the  house  wish  to  rid  themselves  of  her  presence, 
they  sweep  the  stove  and  the  corners  of  the  room 
with  a besom,  and  speak  the  words ; ‘ Thou 

must  go  away  from  this  place,  else  thou  shalt 
be  burned.’  In  some  parts  of  Russia  the  moras 
are  believed  to  be  repulsive-looking  dwarfs,  who 
may  be  found  as  crying  children  among  the  fields. 
In  Siberia  the  kikimora  has  become  a forest- 
spirit. 

Analogous  to  the  mora  is  the  nocturnal  demon 
which  is  known  among  the  Slovaks,  Poles,  Serbs, 
and  Russians  as  the  nocnitsa  (‘night-hag’).  When 
a child  suffers  during  the  night  from  some  unknown 
ailment,  tossing  about  and  crying,  the  trouble  is 
set  down  to  the  nocnitsa,  who  torments  the  child 
by  tickling  it  or  sucking  its  blood,  or  disturbs  its 
sleep  by  her  mere  touch.  The  liability  to  such 
disturbance  is  attributed  to  the  mother’s  having 
neglected  to  bless  her  child  the  evening  before.  In 
external  appearance  the  night-hag  remains  very 
indistinct;  she  is  simply  a female  demon  who 
wanders  around  in  the  darkness  of  night.  In  some 
localities  the  nocnitsas  are  supposed  to  form  a 
group  of  twelve  sisters.  It  should  be  noted,  more- 
over, that  a similar  name,  polunocnitsa,  i.e.  ‘the 
midnight- woman,’  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  In  the  Government  of  Archangel 
people  safeguard  themselves  from  the  nocnitsa  by 
urawing  a circle  round  the  cradle  with  a knife,  or 
placing  the  knife  within  the  cradle,  or  by  putting 
an  axe,  a doll,  and  a spindle  beneath  the  floor,  or 
by  driving  a piece  of  wood  into  the  wall.  The 
incantations  accompanying  these  actions  always 
contain  an  expression  of  thewish  that  the  ‘ nocturnal 
nocnitsa  ’ will  no  longer  play  pranks  with  the  child, 
but  seek  to  find  amusement  in  the  things  thus 
offered  her.  Sometimes  an  oblation  of  bread  and 
salt  is  made  to  her,  part  of  it  being  rubbed  upon 
the  head  of  the  fretful  child,  and  the  rest  placed 
under  the  stove.  The  hag  who  torments  children 
by  night  is  also  known  in  Russia  by  the  names 
kriksy  (cf.  krik,  ‘scream’)  and  plaksy  (cf.  plakat, 
‘ cry  ’).  In  Bulgaria  a corresponding  part  is  played 
by  a frightful  wood-hag  called  gorska  makva, 
w'hose  head  somewhat  resembles  that  of  an  ox. 
Among  the  White  Russians  the  belief  has  been 
traced  that  the  nocturnal  spirit  produces  illness  in 
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children  from  within,  having  first  found  his  way 
into  their  bodies. 

This  superstition  introduces  us  to  the  demons  of 
disease  strictly  so  called.  Certain  diseases  are 
commonly  believed  to  emanate  from  demonic 
beings  who  have  found  an  entrance  into  the  body 
of  their  victim,  and  thence  proceed  to  torment  him. 
This  holds  good  in  particular  of  fevers,  epilepsy, 
insanity,  and  plague.  Among  the  White  Russians, 
when  the  nature  of  the  malady  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, it  is  supposed  that  the  patient  is  tormented 
by  an  ‘unclean  power.’  In  such  cases  the  body  of 
the  afflicted  person  is  rubbed  with  a piece  of  bread, 
which  is  then  carried  to  a cross-way  by  night ; 
here  the  Dobrochot  (a  pet-name  for  the  demon, 
especially  the  domestic  spirit)  is  entreated  to  accept 
the  offering  thus  made,  and  to  absolve  the  sick 
man.  Those  engaged  on  an  errand  of  this  kind 
must  not  cross  themselves.  Here  we  have  a vestige 
of  the  cult  of  the  dead  ; sometimes,  indeed,  it  is 
said  in  so  many  words  that  the  offering  is  intended 
for  the  dead.  There  are  occasions  upon  which  an 
individual  may  very  easily  fall  into  the  power  of 
the  demon  of  disease.  Such  an  occasion  is  birth, 
together  with  a certain  period  thereafter,  lasting 
usually  until  the  child  is  baptized.  It  is  imagined 
that  the  unclean  spirits  swarm  round  the  house  of 
the  mother,  and  resort  to  every  possible  means  of 
working  injury  both  to  her  and  to  her  child. 

The  demon  of  fever  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
three,  seven,  twelve,  or  seventy-seven  so-called 
Lichoradka-s\s,tem  [lichoradka  = ‘ fever  ’).  In  order 
to  secure  her  good  graces  the  people  speak  of  her 
by  such  endearing  epithets  as  ‘ god-mother  ’ and 
‘aunt.’  She  wanders  over  the  ^yhole  world,  caus- 
ing illness  wherever  she  goes,  and  is  represented 
either  as  an  ugly,  lean,  naked,  and  hairy  beldam, 
or  as  a young  and  beautiful  nymph.  Offerings  are 
presented  to  her  with  a view  to  warding  off  her 
attacks.  If  the  infection  has  come  by  way  of  the 
earth,  an  oblation  of  corn  is  made  at  the  particular 
spot.  But  the  gift  is  more  frequently  cast  into  the 
water.  The  fever-patient  himself  cuts  an  egg  into 
seventy-seven  pieces,  which  he  then  throws  into 
a river  as  he  utters  the  words  : ‘ Ye  are  seventy- 
seven  ; here  is  a portion  for  each  of  you  ; eat,  and 
meddle  not  with  me.’  When  the  festival  com- 
memorating the  dead  is  celebrated  in  White 
Russia,  the  Lichoradka  gets  a share  of  the  feast. 
Among  other  measures  adopted  in  battling  with 
the  disease,  the  following  is  of  special  interest. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  deceive  the  demon  in  such 
a way  as  will  prevent  her  recognizing  the  sick 
person  when  she  returns  to  attack  him  again.  The 
patient’s  name  is  changed  ; his  face  is  covered  with 
a mask,  and  words  are  written  on  the  door  to  say 
that  he  is  not  at  home.  Another  expedient  for 
scaring  the  demon  is  to  fire  a gun.  The  diseased 
person  is  made  to  eat  bitter  and  fetid  things,  or  he 
IS  fumigated  with  some  evil-smelling  substance,  in 
order  to  render  the  demon’s  sojourn  within  the 
body  as  uncomfortable  for  herself  as  possible. 
The  most  reliable  prophylactic  of  all,  however,  is 
a certain  incantation  in  which  occurs  an  interesting 
story  about  the  origin  of  the  iicAomcf/ca-demons. 
According  to  this  incantation,  they  are  the 
daughters  of  Herod,  and  the  oldest  and  most 
ferocious  of  all  is  the  one  on  whose  account  John 
the  Baptist  was  put  to  death.  At  the  command  of 
their  father  they  issue  forth  from  their  subter- 
ranean home  to  plague  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth. 

A frequent  disguise  of  the  demon  ol  pestilence  is 
the  figure  of  a woman — ‘ the  black  woman  ’ of  the 
Bulgarians  (in  Russia,  the  Morovaja  panna,  cuma, 
or  cholera ; in  Servia,  the  kuga),  hut  it  may  also 
take  shape  as  a bird  or  an  animal — a cat,  horse,  or 
cow.  The  Morovaja  panna,  clothed  in  white  and 
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■with  dishevelled  hair,  travels  hy  night  from  place 
to  place,  making  her  journeys  either  by  ■waggon  or 
upon  the  back  of  some  one  whom  she  compels  to 
carry  her.  Her  breath  and  her  touch  are  fatal  to 
human  beings,  and  she  feeds  upon  the  bodies  of 
those  whom  she  slays.  The  most  effective  means 
of  warding  off  her  attacks  is  a furrow  traced 
secretly  and  by  night  round  the  village,  with  a 
plough  guided  by  women  who  are  naked  or  clothed 
only  in  a shirt,  as  the  pest-hag  dare  not  cross  such 
a furrow.  In  many  districts  the  demons  of  pesti- 
lence are  believed  to  be  three  sisters.  A widely 
current  notion  is  that  the  afflicted  person  has  in 
some  way  given  ofience  to  the  demon  of  disease, 
whose  resentment  finds  vent  in  the  disorder.  In 
such  a case  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  invalid  to  ask 
forgiveness  of  the  demon.  In  Russia,  for  instance, 
one  who  is  ill  with  smallpox  is  taken  to  another  in 
like  case,  and  makes  obeisance  to  the  latter,  saying : 
‘ I ask  forgiveness,  spirit  of  smallpox  ; absolve  me, 
daughter  of  Athanasius,  if  I have  behaved  rudely 
towards  thee.’  The  same  purpose  is  served  by 
spealcing  of  the  demon  under  endearing  names, 
and  thus  regaining  her  favour. 

Mental  derangement,  ‘ possession,’  affords  one  of 
the  clearest  instances  of  the  sojourn  of  a demon  in 
a person’s  body.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  ikota  or 
IdikuSestvo  malady  prevalent  in  Russia — a state  of 
supposed  demoniacal  frenzy  which  can  be  induced 
by  the  machinations  of  a witch.  At  her  command 
the  evil  spirit  takes  up  his  abode  within  the  body 
of  his  victim,  and  maices  his  presence  known  by 
giving  vent  to  abnormal  sounds,  such  as  neighing, 
barking,  and  the  like.  The  sufferer  may  be  re- 
lieved by  the  use  of  consecrated  objects  or  the 
adjurations  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  or,  again, 
by  putting  on  harness,  or  by  dipping  in  holy  water 
at  the  feast  of  Epiphany.  There  is,  however, 
another  theory  of  the  origin  of  lunacy : the  disease 
is  sometimes  attributed  to  an  evil  spirit  (forest 
demon,  etc.),  which  of  no  set  design  simply  flies 
past  a person. 

The  truculent  spirit  of  pestilence  resembles  in 
outward  appearance  the  personified  figure  of  Death 
— the  Bohemian  Smrtnd  iena  or  Smrtnice.  The 
latter  also  is  a woman,  haggard  and  dressed  in 
white,  who  Avalks  beneath  the  ■windows  of  a house 
in  which  some  one  is  dying.  If  she  sits  down  at 
the  head  of  the  bed,  the  last  hope  of  recovery  is 
gone,  but,  if  she  places  herself  at  the  foot,  the 
invalid  may  get  well  again.  The  people  believe 
that  they  can  drive  aw'ay  the  demon  by  putting 
crosses  or  saints’  images  upon  the  bed  ; but  they 
are  ready,  on  the  other  hand,  to  admit  that  Death 
is  deaf  to  prayer.  In  Little  Russia  and  Moravia  it 
is  thought  that  Death  lives  under  the  earth,  in  a 
room  lit  by  innumerable  candles,  some  of  which 
are  just  beiim  lit,  and  others  upon  the  point  of 
going  out.  The  candles  stand  for  human  lives, 
over  which  Death  holds  sway.  This  attribute  of 
power  over  human  life  belongs  both  to  the  spirit  of 
Death  and  to  the  goddess  of  Fate. 

The  whole  course  of  a man’s  life,  from  its  first 
hour  to  its  last,  is  pre-ordained  at  his  birth  by  the 
goddesses  of  Fate.  This  belief,  inherited  from 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  seems  to  have  been 
prevalent  among  the  Southern  and  Western  Slavs. 
In  the  written  documents  of  these  peoples,  as  far 
back  as  the  12th  cent.  A.D.,  we  find  mention  of 
these  goddesses  and  of  the  sacrificial  festivals 
instituted  in  their  honour.  Among  the  Eastern 
Slavs,  on  the  other  hand,  the  belief  in  three  Fates 
who  control  the  lives  of  all  human  beings  does  not 
a])pear  ever  to  have  had  any  outstanding  vogue. 
IJ  ere,  in  fact,  their  function  was  taken  over  by  the 
Dolja  (the  Sre6a  or  ‘Fortune’  of  the  Serbs) — a 
liersonification  of  the  good  or  evil  fortune  of  the 
individual. 


When  a birth  occurs,  the  newly-bom  child  is 
visited  in  the  night-time  by  the  three  Fates  (Serb 
and  Sloven.  Bodjenice,  Sudnice,  Sudjenice  ; Bohem. 
Sudicky ; Bulg.  Boidenici,  Orisnici) — beautiful, 
richly-attired,  diaphanous  maidens.  They  ordain 
the  destiny  of  the  child,  and  determine  the  manner 
of  its  death.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
decisive  forecast  is  that  pronounced  by  the  one  who 
speaks  last.  In  order  to  induce  the  Fates  to  assign 
a favourable  destiny  to  the  child,  gifts  and  offerings 
are  presented  to  them.  Among  the  Southern  Slavs 
and  Bohemians  these  presents  are  in  the  form  of 
food — bread,  salt,  or  wine — placed  on  the  table, 
or,  it  may  be,  in  hollows  among  the  rocks,  as  it  is 
believed  by  the  Slovenians  that  the  Bodjenice  live 
in  rocks  and  mountains.  In  Bulgaria,  on  the  even- 
ing upon  which  the  visit  of  the  Orisnici  is  expected, 
it  is  customary  to  partake  of  a special  supper,  after 
which  three  pieces  of  bread  are  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  newly-bom  infant,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
prove  an  acceptable  ottering  to  the  august  visitors. 
It  may  be  incidentally  mentioned  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  is  sometimes  confounded  with  the  goddess  of 
destiny. 

The  Dolja  is,  so  to  speak,  a family  heirloom 
which  descends  to  a person  from  his  parents.  It 
accompanies  him  throughout  his  whole  life ; it 
sleeps  with  him  in  the  cradle,  nor  does  it  desert 
him  when  he  removes  to  another  locality.  It 
resembles  the  domestic  spirit  in  so  far  as  it  works 
on  behalf  of  its  protegd  from  morning  till  night ; it 
takes  care  of  his  children,  does  its  best  to  make  his 
land  fruitful,  brings  him  corn  from  other  people’s 
fields,  promotes  his  success  in  fishing,  guards  his 
cattle,  and,  in  a word,  secures  his  good  fortune  and 
prosperity  in  every  way.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Dolja  of  an  unfortunate  man,  which  in  Russia  is 
also  called  Bida,  ‘ distress,’  Gore,  ‘ misery,’  or 
Zlydni,  ‘ill  luck,’  is  a good-for-nothing  creature, 
which  dozes  idly  amongst  moss,  or  tries  in  every 
possible  way  to  mar  whatever  prosperity  the  man 
enjoys.  In  most  cases  a person’s  subjugation  to 
the  Zlydni  is  an  indication  that  his  present  em- 
ployment does  not  accord  with  his  true  vocation. 
It  is  sometimes  stated  that  the  attendant  spirit 
advises  its  protege  to  choose  another  pursuit, 
promising  that,  if  he  does  so,  good  fortune  will 
never  desert  him.  The  Dolja  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  the  form  of  a human  being,  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  it  need  not  be  of  the  same  sex  as  the 
person  to  whom  it  belongs.  Occasionally,  however, 
its  figure  is  that  of  an  animal — a dog  or  a cat.  It 
lives  under  or  behind  the  stove,  as  is  usually  the 
case  also  with  the  household  spirit.  A good  Dolja 
may  be  persuaded  by  prayers  and  sacrificial  gifts 
to  attend  faithfully  upon  a person.  Thus  a bride 
who  is  setting  out  for  the  marriage  ceremony  prays 
that  the  good  Dolja  will  sit  beside  her  in  the 
carriage,  and  that  the  unfavourable  Dolja  may 
perish  in  water.  In  White  Russia  the  bride  says : 
‘ Come  out  of  the  stove  in  the  form  of  a flame  and 
go  with  me,  leaving  the  room  by  the  chimney.’ 
Young  women  who  wish  to  be  married  make 
pottage,  and  ask  the  Dolja  to  take  supper  with 
them.  A rarer  form  of  the  superstition  is  that 
there  is  but  one  all-embracing  Dolja,  on  whom 
depends  the  prosperity  of  every  human  being. 
This  universal  Dolja  is  depicted  as  an  old  woman, 
and  as  living  sometimes  in  a miserable  hovel,  and 
sometimes  in  a splendid  palace.  The  lot  of  the 
newly- born  child  is  determined  by  the  character  of 
the  place  in  which  the  Dolja  happens  to  be  residing 
at  the  hour  of  birth. 

We  proceed  next  to  treat  the  belief  in  domestic 
spirits,  the  Domovojs  or  Domoviks.  Many  elements 
in  this  form  of  superstition  suggest  that  the  being 
who  is  worshipped  as  a household  god  is  really  the 
spirit  of  the  ancestor,  or  founder  of  the  family,  who, 
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though  long  dead,  still  attends  to  the  interests  of 
his  descendants.  Here  and  there  we  find  a survival 
of  the  belief  that  all  who  die  in  any  particular  house 
become  its  domestic  spirits.  At  the  festivals  held 
in  commemoration  of  ancestors,  honours  are  paid 
to  the  household  spirit  as  well.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  latter  is  often  called  Ded,  or  (in  Galicia)  Didko, 
‘grandfather,’  and  those  who  have  seen  him  de- 
scribe him  as  a little  old  man  with  grey  hair  and  a 
long  beard,  clad  in  old-fashioned  garments  and 
resembling  in  outward  appearance  the  existing 
head  of  the  family.  With  the  last-mentioned 
characteristic  is  connected  the  designation  of 
‘landlord,’  Bohem.  hospoddHcek,  sometimes  given 
him  ; cf.  the  idiomatic  use  of  ‘himself.’  In  certain 
localities  he  is  referred  to  as  ‘ the  one  who  lives  on 
the  stove,’  as  the  stove  is  his  favourite  resort. 
Although  he  is  not  a Christian,  he  does  not  like  to 
be  spoken  of  as  a ‘devil’ — an  appellation  which 
may  enrage  him,  and  incite  him  to  take  revenge 
by  visiting  with  a disease  the  person  applying  the 
term  to  him.  Consequently  people  are  careful  not 
to  offend  him’ in  this  way,  even  avoiding  the  use  of 
his  right  name.  It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  him  as 
‘ he  ’ or  ‘ himself.’  When  any  one  has  fallen  ill  in 
consequence  of  having  insulted  the  household  spirit, 
prayer  is  made  for  him  thus  : ‘ Perhaps  the  invalid 
has  uttered  foolish  words  and  slighted  you,  or  kept 
the  cattle-shed  unclean : forgive  him.’ 

Every  house  has  its  Domovoj,  who  has  also  a wife 
and  even  a family.  He  engages  in  such  tasks  as 
devolve  upon  the  painstaking  head  of  a house.  He 
bestirs  himself  by  night,  and  people  have  even  seen 
him  as  he  moves  about  the  yard  with  a light  in  his 
hand,  seeming  always  to  have  something  to  do. 
Strange  noises,  movements  of  doors,  mysterious 
voices,  etc.,  heard  during  the  night,  are  all  at- 
tributed to  him.  He  is  of  a merry  and  facetious 
disposition,  and  many  of  his  actions  are  but  mani- 
festations of  his  good  humour.  The  cleanliness  and 
good  order  of  the  establishment  are  his  great  aims. 
A strange  Domovoj,  on  the  other  hand,  causes 
nothing  but  mischief  and  inconvenience,  and  every 
effort  is  made  to  dislodge  the  intruder.  People 
believe  that,  in  guarding  the  house,  the  true 
Domovoj  often  comes  into  conflict  with  some  alien 
household  spirit ; and  it  may  also  be  mentioned 
that  he  protects  the  household  against  the  violence 
of  forest-spirits  and  witches. 

When  the  domestic  spirit  finds  anything  about 
the  house  not  to  his  liking,  he  manifests  his  dis- 
pleasure in  various  ways.  He  indulges  in  all  kinds 
of  violence  ; throws  utensils  upon  the  floor,  annoys 
people  and  animals  in  their  sleep,  and  may  even 
destroy  the  whole  place  by  fire.  Like  the  mora, 
he  leaps  upon  the  sleeper,  pressing  upon  him  and 
causing  difficulty  in  breathing.  A person  with 
hairy  hands  who  touches  the  Domovoj  in  the  dark- 
ness may  expect  something  good  to  befall  him,  but 
to  touch  him  with  a smooth  or  cold  hand  is  a 
presage  of  ill-luck.  It  is  believed  generally  that 
when  something  unusual  is  about  to  take  place  in 
the  household,  the  Domovoj  gives  warning  thereof 
by  letting  himself  be  seen,  by  his  movements,  or 
by  his  faint  utterances.  We  may  observe  in  pass- 
ing that  the  Wends  believe  in  a spirit  whose  special 
function  it  is  to  convey  the  message  of  death. 
This  is  the  Bozaloshtsh,  ‘God’s  plaint,’  a little 
woman  with  long  hair,  who  cries  like  a child 
beneath  the  window. 

When  a person  moves  into  another  house,  or 
migrates  to  another  district,  he  prays  the  house- 
hold spirit  to  accompany  him.  An  offering  of 
bread  and  salt  is  placed  somewhere  for  the  spirit’s 
acceptance,  and  the  head  of  the  house  appeals  to 
him  with  the  petition  : ‘ I bow  before  thee,  my 
host  and  father,  and  beseech  thee  to  enter  our  new 
dwelling ; there  shalt  thou  find  a warm  place,  and 


a morsel  of  provender  which  has  been  prepared  for 
thee.’  In  some  localities  the  housewife  neats  up 
the  stove  of  the  old  house,  then  draws  out  the 
glowing  brands,  which  are  to  be  carried  to  the  new 
residence,  and  finally,  turning  towards  the  recess 
at  the  back,  utters  the  words  ‘ Welcome,  grand- 
father, to  the  new  home  ! ’ Occasionally  we  come 
upon  the  belief  that,  if  the  old  house  falls  into 
ruins,  or  is  destroyed  by  fire,  it  is  a sign  that  the 
domestic  spirit  has  never  left  it.  On  other  occa- 
sions likewise,  the  goodwill  of  the  household  spirit 
is  usually  secured  by  means  of  sacrificial  gifts.  A 
dyed  egg  or  other  portion  of  food  is  placed  in  the 
yard  for  his  use,  prayer  being  made  at  the  same 
time  for  his  friendship.  Part  of  the  evening  meal 
is  left  upon  the  table  in  the  belief  that  the 
Domovoj  will  come  in  the  night  and  eat  it.  In  the 
evening,  again,  broth  is  placed  on  the  stove,  and  a 
meal  of  eggs  on  the  roof,  for  the  purpose  of  induc- 
ing him  to  take  more  interest  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  house.  Before  Lent  the  head  of  the  house 
invites  the  Domovoj  to  supper  by  going  into  the 
yard  and  bowing  towards  the  four  cardinal  points, 
while  the  meal  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  table 
during  the  succeeding  night. 

In  Russia  the  household  spirit  is  known  also  by 
other  names,  which  vary  according  to  the  place  in 
which  his  activity  seems  to  focus.  When  he  lives 
in  the  cattle  shed,  he  is  called  Chlevnik ; in  the 
yard,  Dvorovoj ; in  the  drying-kiln,  Ovinnik ; in 
the  bathroom,  Bannik.  A vital  condition  of  suc- 
cessful cattle-rearing  is  that  the  Chlevnik  should 
have  a liking  for  the  cattle,  so  that  he  will  not 
molest  them  by  night.  The  breeder  must  accord- 
ingly try  to  discover,  or  else  guess,  the  particular 
colour  of  cattle  which  his  Chlevnik  favours,  or  the 
particular  place  where  he  wishes  the  cattle-shed  to 
stand.  When  an  animal  is  purchased  and  brought 
home,  it  is  thought  advisable  to  present  an  offering 
of  food  to  the  spirit,  with  the  prayer  that  he  will 
give  the  new-comer  a good  reception,  guard  it  from 
mishap,  and  provide  it  with  abundant  food.  In 
many  districts  we  find  the  Domovoj  and  the 
Chlevnik  included  in  the  group  of  ill-disposed 
spirits,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  expel  them  from 
the  homestead,  either  by  striking  the  walls  and 
comers  and  sprinkling  them  with  holy  water,  or 
by  placing  upon  the  roof  an  overturned  harrow  or 
a magpie  that  has  been  killed.  In  the  province  of 
Archangel,  when  the  women  enter  the  cattle-shed 
in  the  morning,  they  entreat  the  Chlevnik  to  go 
out  by  the  window.  The  Bannik  lives  in  the 
bathroom,  behind  the  stove  or  under  the  seat.  It 
is  dangerous  for  any  one  to  go  there  alone  in  the 
evening  or  by  night,  as  the  spirit  who  presides 
there  may  work  him  harm.  When  the  inmates  of 
the  house  bathe,  they  leave  a little  water  in  the 
bath,  and  a little  soap  upon  the  bench,  as  it  is 
believed  that  the  Bannik  and  other  domestic  spirits 
will  wish  to  bathe  a little  later.  To  ensure  the  pros- 
perity of  the  bath-room,  a black  hen  is  buried 
under  the  threshold  as  a sacrifice.  As  regards  the 
Ovinnik,  again,  the  people  beseech  him  to  grant 
them  a successful  threshing.  He  is  solicitous  that 
the  drying-kiln  should  not  be  heated  on  the  great 
festival-days.  Should  this  be  done  he  may  take 
revenge  by  destroying  the  building  with  fire. 
When  the  workers  have  completed  some  task  in 
the  drying-house,  they  thank  him  for  his  faithful 
service.  Those  who  desire  to  be  on  amicable  terms 
with  him  drop  the  blood  of  a cock  round  about  the 
kiln. 

What  has  been  said  above  regarding  the  house- 
hold spirit  applies  more  particularly  to  Russia. 
Among  the  Western  and  Southern  Slavs,  however, 
a less  important  place  is  assigned  to  him.  Here, 
in  fact,  he  has  acquired  the  attributes  of  a pro- 
tective and  ministrant  spirit.  The  Galician  didko, 
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the  Bohemian  &eteh  (‘old  one’),  hospodAHcek,  and 
skritek,  the  Wendic  kobud  (‘goblin’),  the  Polish 
skrzat,  and  the  Slovakian  ikrat  are  each  of  them 
ready  to  give  their  services  on  condition  that  the 
person  requiring  help  'will  make  a compact  with 
them,  or  summon  them  by  incantations,  or  present 
oblations  of  food  to  them.  But  there  are  other 
ways  of  securing  the  good  offices  of  such  demons. 
Thus,  a man  may  give  a written  undertaking 
assigning  to  the  demon  his  own  soul,  or  one  of  his 
relatives,  or  some  part  of  his  body.  The  spirit  is 
invoked  either  under  the  stove-pipe  or  at  cross- 
roads. He  may  also  he  brought  forth  from  an 
egg ; the  egg  of  a black  hen  is  carried  about  in  the 
left  breast  for  seven  days,  after  which  period  the 
demon  conies  visibly  out  of  the  egg.  The  spirit, 
who  has  the  apipearance  either  of  a boy  or  of  a 
little  old  man,  bestows  money  and  corn  upon  his 
protdge,  protects  his  property,  and  fodders  his 
cattle.  The  Polish  skrzatek  is  a winged  creature 
which  supplies  corn,  and,  when  flying  about  in  the 
vicinity  of  houses,  steals  children.  Its  Wendic 
counterpart  is  the  plan,  a dragon  in  the  form  of  a 
fiery  sphere  ; a common  saying  about  a rich  man 
is  : ‘ He  h&s  & plan.’  T!la.eplon  may  assume  various 
shapes,  and  the  proper  place  to  confer  with  him  is 
the  cross-roads.  The  flying  dragon  smok  appears 
in  the  folklore  of  all  the  Slavic  peoples.  Another 
widely  prevalent  idea  is  that  every  house  has  its 
own  ‘lucky  serpent,’ which  has  its  habitat  under 
the  floor  or  the  stove,  and  brings  wealth  to  the 
house.  Among  the  Bohemians  and  the  Wends  it 
is  believed  that  the  house  has  both  a male  and  a 
female  serpent,  the  former  representing  the  head 
of  the  house,  the  latter  his  wife.  The  death  of 
either  of  the  serpents  presages  the  death  of  the 
corresponding  human  individual.  Similarly  the 
Bulgarians  have  their  stihija  or  tolosom,  a house- 
hold spirit  in  the  form  of  a serpent.  The  Skrat  of 
Slovenian  folklore  dwells  in  woods  and  mountains 
— a belief  which  indicates  that  this  demon  was 
originally  a forest-spirit : cf.  the  Scrat,  or  Schrat,  of 
the  Germans. 

This  brings  us  to  the  domain  of  Nature-demons, 
and  here  we  have,  first  of  all,  the  large  group  of 
forest-  and  field-spirits.  In  Russia  the  forest-spirit 
is  named  LjeSyj,  or  LjeSovik,  ‘wood-king,’  in 
Bohemia,  Hejkai,  or  ‘the  wild  man.’  In  outward 
appearance  he  resembles  a human  being,  but  his 
skin  and  hairy  body  betray  his  real  nature.  The 
hair  of  his  head  is  long  and  his  beard  is  green. 
Other  points  that  differentiate  him  from  mankind 
are  his  solitary  eye  and  his  lack  of  eyebrows.  He 
has  the  power  of  changing  his  size  at  will,  showing 
himself  sometimes  as  large  as  a tree  and  sometimes 
no  taller  than  grass.  He  can  also  transform  him- 
self into  an  animal,  his  favourite  disguise  being 
the  shape  of  a wolf.  He  is  said  to  retire  under  the 
earth  during  winter.  The  beasts  and  birds  of  the 
forest  are  subject  to  him,  and  he  frequently  drives 
them  in  huge  flocks  from  one  wood  to  another.  In 
guarding  his  own  particular  forest,  he  sometimes 
comes  into  conflict  with  the  demons  of  other  forests 
and  with  the  water-demon,  and  the  battles  that 
ensue  become  manifest  to  man  in  the  falling  of 
trees  and  the  shriek  of  the  storm.  The  forest- 
spirit  likes  to  lead  people  out  of  their  way,  enticing 
them  to  follow  him,  and  taking  them  to  some 
dangerous  spot.  He  also  kidnaps  children,  leaving 
changelings  of  his  own  family  in  their  place. 
Should  he  happen  merely  to  pass  a person,  the 
latter  may  sicken  with  disease ; nay,  one  has  only 
to  tread  upon  his  footprint  and  a like  unfortunate 
result  follows.  The  forest-spirit  makes  his  pre- 
sence known  by  all  kinds  of  sounds : he  laughs, 
claps  his  hands,  and  imitates  the  cries  of  various 
animals.  When  a person  calls  and  an  echo  fol- 
lows, the  demon  is  supposed  to  be  answering  him. 


One  of  his  favourite  amusements  is  swinging  on 
trees. 

The  hunter  and  the  herdsman  depend  for  their 
success  upon  the  good-will  of  the  forest-spirit,  and 
accordingly  they  offer  sacrifices  to  him  and  beseech 
him  to  make  them  prosperous.  For  his  acceptance 
the  hunter  sets  bread  and  salt  upon  the  trunk  of  a 
tree ; the  herdsman,  in  order  to  induce  the  spirit 
to  keep  the  wild  beasts  from  his  cattle,  promises 
him  a cow.  If  a huntsman  will  pledge  his  soul  to 
the  demon,  the  latter  will  give  in  exchange  success 
in  the  chase.  The  man  who  desires  to  make  such 
a bargain  turns  towards  the  north,  and  prays  the 
demon  to  enter  into  a covenant  of  friendship  with 
him  ; the  demon  may  then  show  himself  favourable 
to  the  man’s  prayer.  The  White  Russians  speak 
of  their  forest-spirit  as  Onufrius,  and  in  fact  they 
frequently  give  saints’  names  to  the  spirits  of  the 
fields  and  the  meadows.  It  should  be  noted  here 
that  the  patron  saint  of  the  woods  is  St.  George, 
and  that  all  wild  animals  are  subject  to  him. 

Besides  the  male  forest-spirit,  there  are  also 
numerous  female  spirits  of  the  woods — the  Bohem. 
I)iv6  zeny,  the  Polish  Dziwoiony  and  Mamony, 
‘ wild  women.’  They,  too,  resemble  human  beings 
in  appearance,  as  also  in  their  manner  of  life. 
They  are  represented  as  women  of  enormous 
stature,  with  long  hair  and  large  breasts.  They 
have  their  abode  in  mountain  caverns.  They 
are  very  fond  of  taking  human  children  in 
exchange  for  their  own  ugly,  large-headed  off- 
spring, or  they  simply  steal  the  children.  The 
forest-nymphs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  fair  and 
fascinating  creatures,  lightly  garbed  and  covered 
with  leaves.  They  like  to  dance,  and  will  continue 
dancing  with  a man  till  he  dies,  unless  he  happen 
to  know  how  to  free  himself  from  their  toils,  as, 
e.y.,hy  turning  his  pocket  inside  out.  It  is  believed 
that  a person  who  accidentally  intrudes  upon  their 
invisible  dancing  parties  is  doomed  to  die.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  a man  marries  a wood- 
nymph,  but  such  a union  is  very  easily  dissolved, 
and,  unless  the  man  is  all  the  more  circumspect, 
his  spirit- wife  may  vanish  without  leaving  a trace 
behind.  In  certain  localities  it  is  supposed  that 
these  forest-maidens  are  human  children  whom 
some  one  has  cursed,  and  that  they  can  deliver 
themselves  from  the  curse  only  by  marriage  with  a 
human  being. 

The  characteristics  of  the  forest-spirits  are  almost 
without  exception  ascribed  likewise  to  the  Servian 
and  Bulgarian  Vila  and  the  Russian  Busalka. 
With  regard  to  the  Vilas  (Bulg.  Samovila,  Juda- 
Samovila,  Samodiva)  the  belief  stUl  survives  that 
they  are  the  souls  of  deceased  children  or  virgins. 
They  are  beautiful,  white-robed,  light-footed 
damsels,  who  dwell  in  woods,  mountains,  and 
lakes,  and  fly  in  the  clouds.  They  too  are  noted 
for  their  dancing  and  exquisite  singing.  They 
have  been  observed  washing  their  garments  and 
drying  them  in  the  sun.  They  have  a considerable 
amount  of  intercourse  with  mankind,  and  in 
popular  legend  they  sometimes  even  intermarry 
with  men.  They  are  represented  in  folk-songs  as 
the  adopted  sisters  of  popular  heroes.  Should  a 
person  excite  their  resentment,  especially  by 
intruding  upon  their  AoZo-dance,  they  take  revenge 
hy  shooting  the  unfortunate  man  with  their  deadly 
arrows.  It  is  believed  among  the  Bulgarians  that 
blindness,  deafness,  and  apoplexy  are  the  work  of 
the  Samovilas.  The  state  of  the  weather  depends 
to  some  extent  on  them,  as  they  have  the  power  of 
causing  tempest  and  rain.  In  many  districts  the 
people  offer  sacrifices  to  the  Vilas  in  the  form  of 
flowers,  fruits,  or  garments,  jdaced  upon  trees  or 
stones. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  Vilas  holds  good,  for 
the  most  part,  also  of  the  Russian  Busalkas — deli- 
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cate  female  beings  who  live  in  forests,  fields,  and 
waters.  These  likewise  are  souls  of  the  dead,  mainly 
of  unbaptized  children,  and  women  who  have  died 
by  drowning.  Among  the  Little  Russians  and  the 
Slovenians  they  are  sometimes  called  MavJd, 
Mavje,  ‘ the  dead.’  They  are  said  to  solicit  human 
beings  for  crosses,  in  the  hope  that  these  sacred 
objects  may  deliver  them  from  the  curse  under 
which  they  lie.  With  their  ravishing  songs  in 
the  night  they  draw  people  irresistibly  into  their 
power,  and  then  tickle  them  tDl  they  die.  Another 
of  their  means  of  allurement  is  the  ignis  fatuus. 
The  Wends,  we  may  note  in  passing,  think  that 
the  Bind,  ‘ will-o’-the-wisp,’  is  itself  the  soul  of 
an  unbaptized  child.  When  the  crops  begin  to 
ripen,  the  Rusalkas  find  their  favourite  abode  in 
the  cornfields.  They  have  it  in  their  power  to 
bless  the  earth  with  fruitfulness.  It  is  also  said 
that  they  take  pleasure  in  spinning,  and  that  they 
hang  theii’  clothes  on  trees.  During  Whitsun- 
week — a period  which  in  many  districts  is  dedi- 
cated to  them  and  to  the  souls  of  the  departed  in 
general — they  come  to  women  in  visible  form,  re- 
questing gifts  of  shirts  and  clothes,  and  such 
garments  are  accordingly  presented  to  them  by 
being  placed  upon  trees.  The  week  after  Pente- 
cost was  in  ancient  times  called  ‘ the  week  of  the 
Rusalkas.’  At  that  season  is  held  ‘ the  escort  of 
the  Rusalkas,’  a procession  in  which  a straw  doll 
representing  the  Rusalka  is  carried  out  of  the 
village,  then  torn  to  pieces  and  throrvui  into  the 
water.  This  ceremony  has  been  explained  as 
symbolizing  the  expulsion  of  the  Rusalkas  from 
the  place,  in  view  of  their  propensity  to  inflict 
damage  on  the  ripening  grain.  But  in  all  prob- 
ability the  practice  was  originally  connected  with 
the  Spring  festival.  The  name  Rusalka,  and  the 
conception  of  the  Rusalka  festival,  had  their 
origin  in  the  Grseco-Roman  solemnity  called 
‘ Rosalia,’  ‘ dies  rosae,’  observed  in  spring  in 
memory  of  the  dead.  The  design  of  commemorat- 
ing the  dead  may  still  be  traced  in  certain  ideas 
associated  with  the festival,  as,  e.gr.,inthe 
belief  that  a person  who  does  not  take  part  in  the 
memorial  function  for  the  dead,  and  does  not  offer 
sacrifice  to  them,  thereby  becomes  liable  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  Rusalkas.  It  should  also  be 
mentioned  that,  just  as  the  name  Rusalka  is  de- 
rived from  ‘Rosalia,’  so  the  word  Vila  has  been 
explained  as  a survival  from  another  memorial 
festival  for  the  dead  observed  among  the  Romans, 
viz.  the  ‘ dies  violae.’ 

In  some  districts  a distinction  is  drawn  between 
forest  Rusalkas  and  water  Rusalkas.  The  latter 
have  their  abode  in  rivers  and  cascades ; they 
disport  themselves  upon  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  comb  their  long  hair  upon  the  banks.  They 
also  prowl  after  bathers,  and  bathing  is  therefore 
avoided  during  the  Rusalka  festival.  Similar 
traits  are  popularly  ascribed  to  the  ‘ water-man  ’ 
(Russ.  Vodjanoj,  Morskoj  tsar  ; Sloven.  Povodnji ; 
Wend.  Vodny  mui,  Nyks  ; Bohem.  Vodnik,  Hastr- 
man ; Pol.  Topielec,  Topnik),  and  also  to  the 
‘water-people,’  as  it  is  believed  that  the  water- 
man has  a family — a wife,  ‘the  water-woman,’ 
and  chUdren — and  even  cattle.  Every  body  of 
water  has  its  presiding  demon,  who  dwells  in  a 
magnificent  palace  far  below.  A water-spirit  can 
make  a new  lake  for  himself,  passing  out  of  his  old 
resort  in  the  form  of  a brook.  His  favourite  haunt 
is  in  the  vicinity  of  mills,  but,  as  mills  and  weirs 
block  his  way,  he  often  destroys  them  in  his  rage. 
When  any  one  is  drowned,  the  water-man  is  the 
cause,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  rescue  a drowning 
person,  as  one  thereby  provokes  the  animosity  of 
the  demon.  The  souls  of  those  who  have  died  by 
drowning  are  immured  in  his  house.  He  is  said 
to  marry  women  who  have  been  drowned  and  girls 


who  have  heen  expatriated.  He  has,  in  fact,  a 
special  liking  for  inveigling  women  into  his  toils. 
He  plays  all  sorts  of  pranks  with  people ; he 
chases  the  traveller,  or  seats  himself  upon  the 
cart  of  the  belated  waggoner  ; and  the  victims  of 
his  jocularity,  fearing  his  resentment,  generally 
submit  without  resistance.  His  power  is  at  its 
height  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  it  is  at  that 
time  that  the  female  water- wraith  of  the  Wends 
comes  forth  from  the  water.  In  Bohemia  people 
tell  how  he  dances  on  clear  moonlit  nights.  He 
sometimes  indulges  in  strong  drink,  and,  when 
drunk,  makes  an  uproar  and  jumps  about,  thus 
disturbing  the  ordinary  flow  of  the  stream.  It 
not  seldom  happens  that  the  water-spirit  and  the 
forest-spirit  have  fierce  encounters  with  each 
other.  When  the  wife  of  the  water-spirit  requires 
the  midwife,  he  applies  for  human  help.  He  gives 
timely  warning  of  coming  floods  to  those  with 
whom  he  is  on  friendly  terms.  Millers  and  fisher- 
men seek  to  win  his  goodwill  by  sacrifices.  For 
his  use  the  miller  casts  fat,  swine’s  flesh,  or  a horse 
into  the  water.  In  former  times,  when  a mill  was 
built,  it  was  the  custom  to  present  a live  offering 
— sometimes  even  a human  being — to  the  water- 
man. The  fisher  tenders  him  salt,  bread,  tobacco, 
and  the  first  fish  of  his  catch.  The  bee-keeper 
tries  to  win  his  good  graces  by  oblations  of  bees 
and  honey.  As  the  water-man  is  lord  over  all 
aquatic  birds,  the  goose-herd  undertakes  to  make 
him  the  offering  of  a goose  in  the  autumn.  We 
may  here  draw  attention  to  the  curious  fact  that 
among  the  White  Russians  those  who  desire 
success  in  fishing  invoke  the  aid  of  Neptune. 
This  classical  name  was  no  doubt  introduced 
among  the  people  from  literary  sources,  such  as 
chap-books.  The  water-man  is  thought  to  resemble 
a human  being.  Sometimes  he  is  represented  as  an 
old  man,  with  a green  beard  and  with  green  cloth- 
ing, sometimes  as  a mere  stripling.  But  he  may 
always  be  recognized  by  the  water  that  flows  from 
the  border  of  his  garments.  He  has  other  forms 
of  disguise  at  command,  however,  and  may  assume 
the  appearance  of  some  known  person,  or  of  an 
animal,  such  as  a dog,  a horse,  a fish,  or  a frog. 
We  hear  also  of  a peculiar  class  of  water-spirits 
which  in  one  half  of  their  body  are  human,  while 
in  the  other  they  resemble  a fish  or  aquatic  animal. 
Such  are  the  Little  Russian  Faraony  (the  warriors 
of  Pharaoh  who  were  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea), 
Boginky,  Memoziny,  Meljuziny ; the  Slovenian 
Morske  deklice ; and  the  Bulgarian  Stija.  The  last- 
named  are  remarkable  for  their  long  hair,  which 
they  sometimes  employ  to  choke  those  who  fall 
into  their  power. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  middle  of 
the  day  ranks  in  popular  superstition  as  the  most 
congenial  time  for  the  demons.  In  point  of  fact, 
imagination  has  fabricated  a special  figure  to  re- 
present midday — the  white-robed  ‘noon-wife,’ 
who  walks  abroad  among  the  cornfields,  usually 
during  the  midday  interval  in  which  the  people 
snatch  a little  repose.  The  Pshesponitsa  of  the 
W ends  and  the  Poludnitsa  of  the  Poles  take  care 
that  no  one  shall  be  in  the  fields  at  that  hour. 
They  try  to  puzzle  any  one  they  meet  with  difficult 
questions  and  riddles  ; and,  if  he  cannot  answer 
them  satisfactorily,  they  kill  him,  or  infect  him 
with  disease.  The  ‘noon-wife’  keeps  watch  over 
the  fields,  protects  the  crops,  especially  the  flax, 
against  thieves,  and  threatens  with  her  sickle 
children  who  pull  up  the  corn.  The  sickle  is  also 
the  symbol  of  another  noon-tide  fiend  among  the 
Wends,  the  Serp  or  SerpySrjja,  who  kills  children 
with  it  when  they  steal  the  peas.  At  midday  the 
Bohemian  Polednice  fly  about  in  field  and  wood, 
and  come  into  the  neighbourhood  of  human  dwell- 
ings. Their  flights  are  accompanied  by  wind  and 
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storm.  Their  practice  is  to  steal  little  children 
whose  mothers  have  negligently  left  them  hy  them- 
selves. The  Russians  likewise  have  a Poludnitsa, 
or  Zitna  matka,  the  protectress  of  the  cornfield, 
who,  especially  at  the  season  when  the  corn  begins 
to  shoot,  perambulates  the  balks.  She  also  molests 
children  whom  she  finds  idly  strolling  among  the 
fields,  and  in  Northern  Russia  parents  warn  their 
children  against  going  amongst  the  rye  lest  the 
Poludnitsa  burn  them.  In  Bohemia  the  Polednice 
is  supposed  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  midday  hell,  and 
to  live  in  the  belfry.  Of  a somewhat  similar 
character  is  the  Moravian  Klekanitsa,  who  stalks 
around  after  the  evening  chimes,  and  entraps  the 
children  whom  she  finds  still  out  of  doors. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Slavic  world  we  find,  be- 
sides the  ‘ noon- wife,’  a male  ‘ midday  spirit,’  who 
in  Bohemia  is  called  Polednicek,  and  among  the 
Wends  Serp,  while  there  is  also  a special  field- 
spirit,  the  Russian  Polevoj.  The  Polednicek  is  a 
little  boy  in  a white  shirt,  who  at  midday  passes 
from  the  forest  into  the  fields,  and  punishes  those 
whom  he  finds  doing  damage  there.  He  calls  to 
people  by  their  names,  and  those  who  follow  his 
call  he  leads  to  the  far-off  hills.  The  Polevoj  or 
Polevik,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a personification  of 
the  tiUed  land,  and  his  body  is  therefore  black, 
like  earth,  while  his  hair  is  the  colour  of  grass. 
The  people  think  that  the  spirit  of  harvest,  who 
is  also  known  as  Ded,  resides  in  the  last  gathered 
sheaf,  which  is  accordingly  dressed  to  look  like  a 
doll,  and  is  borne  in  festive  procession  to  the  land- 
lord. 

We  come,  finally,  to  the  Nature-demons  whose 
sphere  of  action  is  the  air.  In  Bohemia  there  is  a 
special  spirit  of  the  wind,  Vetrnice  or  Meluzina, 
‘ the  wind-mother,’  a white,  barefooted  being. 
When  the  wind  roars,  the  people  say  that  the 
Vetrnice  is  sobbing,  and  to  comfort  her  they  throw 
bread  and  salt  into  the  air  for  her  food.  Her  voice 
is  believed  to  bear  prophetic  import.  In  Russia 
likewise  we  find  the  ‘wind-mother,’  and  also  the 
‘ wind-father,’  while  the  Wends  speak  of  a ‘ wind- 
king.’  The  wind  is  thought  to  proceed  from  the 
demon’s  breathing  or  his  movements.  Then  there 
is  a group  of  ‘ wind-brethren  ’ — sometimes  four, 
sometimes  twelve — who  dwell  at  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  who  are  constantly  blowing  against  one 
another.  With  these  wind-brethren  have  been 
confounded  the  four  angels  or  evangelists  borrowed 
from  the  sphere  of  Christian  ideas,  and  supposed 
to  live  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  Russia 
we  still  find  sporadically  the  belief  that  the  wind, 
and  especially  the  whirlwind,  emanates  from  evil 
spirits,  and  that  the  devil  is  the  chief  commander. 
In  the  tempest  and  whirlwind  it  is  believed  that 
Satan  himself  or  the  soul  of  a witch  is  speeding 
along,  and,  if  a knife  be  thrown  into  the  gust,  it 
will  inflict  a wound  upon  the  hurrying  spirit. 
When  the  demon  is  pursued  by  the  thunderstorm, 
he  may  transform  himself  into  an  animal  or  a 
human  being.  An  idea  current  among  the  Wends 
is  that  the  whirlwind  is  really  an  invisible  spirit, 
who  may  be  seen,  however,  by  pulling  off  one’s 
shirt  and  looking  through  the  sleeves.  In  certain 
Russian  incantations  the  whirlwind  is  spoken  of 
as  the  captain  of  the  winds,  who  are  personified  as 
evil  ^irits,  and  he  is  styled  ‘ Whirlwind,  the  son 
of  Wliirlwind.’  His  aid  is  implored  by  such  as 
seek  by  magical  means  to  arouse  a responsive 
affection  in  the  breasts  of  those  they  love.  In 
Russia  even  frost  is  represented  by  a spirit.  He  is 
depicted  as  a grey-haired,  white-bearded  old  man, 
wearing  a snow-covered  fur  and  shoes  of  ice.  At 
Christmas  he  receives  offerings  of  pottage,  and  is 
invited  to  partake  of  the  Christmas  fare,  in  the 
hojie  that  he  will  not  expose  the  grain  to  damage 
by  frost. 


Our  discussion  would  remain  incomplete  with- 
out some  reference,  finally,  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  popular  mind,  more  particularly  in  Russia, 
certain  days  of  the  week  are  personified.  We  have 
already  had  under  consideration  an  analogous 
phenomenon,  viz.  the  development  of  the  ‘ Rosalia,’ 
the  memorial  festival  for  the  dead,  into  the  personi- 
fied Rusalka.  In  popular  poetry,  moreover,  we 
find  that  the  naive  imagination  has  invested  with 
human  attributes  certain  important  dates  in  the 
year,  such  as  Christmas  (Bizdvo  or  Koljada,  from 
Lat.  calendce)  and  Christmas  Eve  (Karatshun, 
Kratshun ; cf.  Lat.  colatio) ; in  Russia,  indeed, 
the  latter  term  has  for  some  reason  or  other  come 
to  signify  the  evil  spirit.  The  d^s  of  the  week 
similarly  per.sonified  are  Friday  (Pjatnitsa,  which 
is  also  known  by  the  Greek  name  Paraskeva)  and 
Sunday  {St.  Nedelja).  With  dishevelled  hair,  and 
bodies  covered  with  sores,  these  two  spirits  are 
said  to  travel  from  village  to  village — a fancy  which 
implies  that  women  who  perform  such  work  as 
sewing  or  spinning  on  Friday  or  Sunday  really 
wound  the  day  with  the  articles  they  use.  The 
spirits  punish  those  who  thus  injure  them,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  those  who  observe  these 
days,  they  show  favour  by  helping  them  in  their 
household  duties,  promoting  the  growth  of  their 
flax,  enhancing  the  fertility  of  their  land,  and,  as 
the  protectresses  of  women,  rendering  assistance 
to  married  people.  It  was  a custom  among 
Bulgarian  women  not  so  very  long  ago  to  make 
offerings  of  bread  and  eggs  to  Friday.  It  only 
remains  to  be  said  that  the  ideas  relating  to  those 
female  personifications  of  days  have  been  greatly 
influenced  by  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
other  patron  saints,  and  therefore  really  belong  to 
a sphere  of  thought  which  lies  outside  the  belief 
in  spirits  and  demons  in  the  stricter  sense. 

Literatuke. — H.  M£chal,  Ndkres  slovansTciho  bdjeslovt, 
Prague,  1891 ; A.  Afanasiev,  Poetideskija  vozzrenija  Slavjan  na 
prirodu,  i.-iii.,  Moscow,  1865 ; S.  Maksimov,  Jfedistaja,  nevje- 
domaja ikrestnaja sila,  St.  Petersburg,  1903;  V.  J.  Mansikka, 
Predstaviteli  zlogo  naiala  v russkich  zagovorach,  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1909.  V.  J.  Mansikka. 

DEMONS  AND  SPIRITS  (Teutonic).— The 
ancient  Teutons,  like  almost  all  other  primitive 
peoples,  believed  that  the  whole  surrounding  world 
of  Nature  was  alive  with  demons  and  spirits.  This 
belief  has  survived  from  one  of  the  primitive  stages 
of  religious  thought  till  the  present  time,  or  has  in 
the  course  of  ages  given  rise  to  new  phantoms  of 
the  human  mind.  The  operations  and  occurrences 
observed  in  the  natural  world  were  all  attributed 
to  these  imaginary  beings.  The  primitive  mind 
did  not  represent  such  existences  as  having  any 
definite  shape;  it  was  only  in  a later  phase  of 
reflexion  that  they  were  invested  now  with  animal, 
now  with  human,  forms.  Even  such  forms,  how- 
ever, were  not  the  purely  natural  ones  ; the  spirits 
were  figured  sometimes  as  very  small,  sometimes 
as  enormously  large.  The  next  step  was  to  endow 
the  imaginary  beings  with  a new  class  of  activities, 
borrowed  from  the  human  sphere,  and  in  this  way 
was  at  length  evolved  the  myth.  The  spirits  of 
wind,  water,  and  air  were  supposed  to  hold  sway 
in  Nature,  while  the  spirits  of  vegetation,  disease, 
and  fate  interfered  in  human  life.  They  were 
thought  of  at  first  as  existing  in  multitudes,  but 
in  course  of  time  single  spirits  were  disengaged 
from  the  mass.  With  the  rise  of  the  belief  in  the 
soul,  the  demons  were  sometimes  invested  with  a 
soul-like  nature;  the  souls  of  the  dead  were_ be- 
lieved to  survive  in  them.  This  explains  why  it  is 
difficult— often,  indeed,  impossible— to  distinguish 
between  spirits  and  beings  of  soul-like,  or  rather 
ghost-like,  nature.  Nowhere  has  the  action  of 
religious  syncretism  been  more  powerful  than  in 
the  fusion  of  the  belief  in  spirits  and  the  belief  in 
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souls.  Thus,  e.g.,  the  demons  of  the  wind  coalesced 
with  the  moving  host  of  souls,  and  the  worship 
once  accorded  to  the  latter  was  transferred  to 
the  former.  Hence  arises  our  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  ^^"odan-(5Sin  was  originally  a wind-demon 
or  a leader  of  the  soul-host. 

While  demons  or  spirits  had  their  origin  in  the 
surrounding  world  and  the  phenomena  of  Nature, 
the  belief  in  the  soul  was  suggested  by  occurrences 
in  the  sphere  of  human  life.  Animism,  the  belief 
in  the  soul  as  a separate  entity,  arose  out  of  the 
world  of  dreams,  while  Manism,  the  belief  in  the 
continued  existence  of  the  soul  and  the  worship  of 
the  dead  based  thereon,  originated  in  the  phenomena 
of  death.  Ideas  regarding  the  dream-soul  are 
found  in  endless  variety  among  all  the  Teutonic 
tribes.  Thus,  the  soul,  equally  with  the  body, 
was  an  independent  entity,  and  might  leave  the 
body  and  wander  about  in  the  interval  of  sleep. 
It  was  supposed  to  have  its  seat  in  various  parts  of 
the  body — the  blood,  the  heart,  the  kidneys,  the 
liver,  or  the  head  ; but  it  might  also  reside  in  the 
breath  or  the  shadow ; a man  without  a shadow 
had  sold  his  soul.  The  soul  could  readily  assume 
various  forms  ; it  sometimes  appeared  as  an  animal 
(serpent,  weasel,  toad,  etc.),  sometimes  as  an  in- 
cubus (goblin,  mare,  troll)  or  other  noxious  being. 
In  this  way  arose  the  ideas  of  the  werwolf,  the 
fylgja  (see  below),  or  attendant  spirit,  and  the 
witch.  Among  the  Northern  Teutons  a person 
who  allowed  his  soul  to  wander  was  called  a ham- 
rammr,  ‘ one  who  can  change  his  shape.’  This 
vagrant  soul  sees  what  is  hidden  from  the  bodily 
eye  ; it  can  look  into  both  the  past  and  the  future. 
It  was  this  belief  which  in  great  measure  gave  rise 
to  the  Teutonic  conception  of  prophecy.  When 
the  soul  was  out  of  the  body,  moreover,  it  was 
endowed  with  active  powers  of  abnormal  character ; 
it  could  work  injury  or  bring  benefit  to  other  men, 
and  accordingly  the  powers  of  magic  were  trans- 
ferred to  it.  Persons  who  could  at  will  thus  cause 
their  souls  to  leave  their  bodies,  whether  in  sleep 
or  in  a trance,  were  regarded  as  magicians. 

The  powers  of  the  dream-soul,  however,  were  as 
nothing  compared  with  those  ascribed  to  the  soul 
of  the  dead.  The  Teutons  thought  of  the  latter  as 
a grasping,  maleficent  being,  which  returns  to  its 
place,  claims  its  former  possessions,  and  takes 
vengeance  upon  any  one  who  withholds  them.  It 
was  the  abject  fear  of  the  returning  soul  and  its 
evil  powers  that  prompted  the  numerous  duties 
which,  according  to  primitive  Teutonic  ideas,  the 
survivors  owed  to  the  dead  (see  artt.  Ancestor- 
worship  [Teut.]  and  Aryan  Religion).  These 
various  duties  arise  out  of  the  belief  that,  unless 
the  dead  are  treated  with  due  honour  and  respect, 
they  will  return  and  do  harm  to  the  living.  This 
superstition  was  once  universal,  and  is  not  yet 
finally  eradicated  from  the  mind  of  any  of  the 
Teutonic  peoples.  There  is  probably  no  district  in 
the  whole  Teutonic  area  where  the  people  are  en- 
tirely free  from  the  belief  in  ghosts  and  haunted 
places.  Persons  who  in  their  lifetime  were  regarded 
as  wizards,  or  who  had  died  an  unnatural  death, 
would,  it  was  believed,  come  back  for  the  express 
purpose  of  injuring  the  living.  When  such  injury 
showed  itself,  the  bodies  of  the  malevolent  beings 
were  exhumed  and  burned,  or  transfixed  through 
breast  and  heart  with  a stake,  so  that  they  might 
be  held  fast  in  their  graves.  Throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  impalement  was  still  practised  as  an 
apotropaeic  penalty  for  such  crimes  as  rape  or  the 
murder  of  a relative  (cf.  Brunner,  Ztschr.  d.  Savigny- 
stiftung  fur  Rechtsgesch.  xxvi.  [1905]  258  If.). 

The  souls  of  the  dead  had  their  times  of  moving 
abroad,  and  courses  by  which  they  fared.  It  was 
a universal  belief  among  the  Teutons  that  wind 
and  storm  were  the  hurrying  host  of  the  dead. 


What  leaves  the  body  at  death  is  the  breath,  and 
the  breath  was  therefore  the  soul  or  spirit.  But 
wind— agitated  air — is  also  breath.  When  the 
breath  leaves  the  body,  it  unites  with  other  souls, 
and  joins  the  soul-host.  It  was  a widely  diffused 
idea  that  a wind  arose  when  any  one  was  hanged  ; 
the  spirits  were  coming  for  their  new  associate. 
The  departing  soul  goes  to  the  ‘ woden  her,  da  die 
bosen  geister  ir  wonung  h^n.’  As  early  as  the 
time  of  Tacitus  (Germ.  43),  the  Harii,  with  their 
painted  bodies  and  black  shields,  used  to  imitate 
by  night  the  ‘raging  host.’  Belief  in  this  raging 
host-^r,  as  it  was  variously  called,  the  wild  hunt. 
Holla’s  troop,  Perchta’s  host,  the  Norse  gandreid, 
‘the  spirits’  ride,’’  Aasgaardsreia,  ‘Asgard’s  chase,’ 
or  Hulderfolk — is  not  even  yet  extinct.  In  certain 
laces,  and  above  all  at  cross-roads  (g.v.),  the  spirit- 
ost  rouses  itself  to  special  activity,  and  at  certain 
seasons  it  manifests  itself.  The  principal  time  for 
this  manifestation  was  the  long  winter  night  in 
the  season  of  Epiphany,  as,  among  the  Teutons, 
the  festival  of  Christmas  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  ancient  heathen  festival  of  the  dead.  It  was 
believed  that  at  such  times  the  souls  of  the  dead 
took  part  in  the  celebration  and  feasting.  Special 
dishes  and  special  cakes  were  dedicated  to  the 
souls  of  those  who  had  died  in  the  foregoing  year. 
At  no  other  season  of  the  year  were  superstition 
and  popular  divination  so  rife.  All  manner  of 
figures  and  masquerades  were  resorted  to  in  per- 
sonating the  spirits.  This  was  the  feast  of  Yule 
(Goth,  jiideis,  A.S.  giuli,  O.N.  j6l).  The  more 
vehement  the  rush  of  the  spirit-host  in  the  wind, 
the  more  bountiful  would  be  the  ensuing  year,  and 
accordingly  offerings  were  made  til  drs,  ‘ for  a 
good,  fruitful  year.’  As  regards  locality,  the 
spirit-host  manifested  itself  most  frequently  over 
battlefields.  The  slain  were  believed  to  con- 
tinue their  strife  in  the  air.  This  belief  finds 
expression  in  the  Hildensage,  according  to  which 
she  summons  the  fallen  Vikings  every  morning 
to  renewed  warfare  on  the  island  of  Hoy  in  the 
Orkneys  (Snorri  Sturluson,  Edda,  i.  434).  Popular 
belief  also  gave  the  spirit-host  a leader — Wode  or 
Wodan,  a word  which  is  a collective  form  for  the 
‘raging  host’  (cf.  Eng.  wood,  Scot,  wud,  ‘mad’). 
In  process  of  time  Wodan  was  deified,  and  in  some 
Teutonic  countries  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
supreme  god. 

Among  the  Teutons  the  belief  in  the  soul  gave 
rise  to  a great  variety  of  demonic  and  legendary 
beings.  Erom  the  superstition  that  the  soul  could 
leave  the  body  in  sleep  or  in  the  trance  arose  in 
particular  the  conception  of  incubi — souls  that 
went  forth  to  afflict  and  torment  others  in  their 
sleep.  The  natural  phenomenon  at  the  root  of 
this  idea  is  the  nightmare,  which  the  physiologist 
traces  to  a congestion  of  the  blood  during  sleep. 
The  imaginary  being  to  which  this  distressing  con- 
dition W’as  attributed  is  known  by  a great  many 
different  names,  the  most  widely  diffused  of  which 
is  of  the  form  mare  (O.H.G.,  A.S.,  and  Scand. 
mara ; Germ.  Blahr  or  Mahre ; English  ‘ night- 
mare’). In  Central  Germany  the  term  Alp  has 
come  into  use  ; in  Upper  Germany  w'e  find  Trude, 
Schrat,  Ratz,  Rdtzele,  Doggele ; in  Western  Ger- 
many,  Letzel,  Trempe ; and  in  Oldenburg,  Wal- 
riderske — all  applied  to  the  nightmare,  and  fre- 
quently used  also  to  designate  the  witch.  The 
incubi  ‘ ride  upon  human  beings,’  and  may  actually 
torture  them  to  death.  In  the  Middle  Ages  per- 
sons who  were  suspected  of  injuring  their  fellow- 
men  in  this  way  were  frequently  prosecuted  at 
law'.  Not  only  human  beings,  however,  but  also 
animals,  and  even  trees,  might  be  the  victims  of 
the  mare.  She  afflicted  people  by  squatting  on 
the  breast ; she  sucked  the  milk  of  W’omen  and 
cows ; she  wreaked  such  malice  upon  horses  that 
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in  the  morning  they  were  found  bathed  in  sweat 
and  with  their  hair  all  awry.  She  found  her  way 
into  the  sleeper’s  room  by  the  keyhole,  or  through 
a crack,  and  these  were  also  her  only  possible 
means  of  exit.  If  the  sleeper  awoke  and  held  her 
in  his  grasp,  all  that  he  found  was  a straw,  but,  if 
he  spoke  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  been  thus 
tormenting  him,  he  discovered  a naked  woman. 

Among  those  who  could  cause  their  souls  to  pass 
out  of  their  bodies  and  injure  others  was  the  Uexe 
of  the  Western  Teutons  (A.S.  hcegtisse,  O.H.G. 
hagazussa—strio,  furia),  the  Scandinavian  trold, 
the  English  ‘witch.’  These  terms,  however,  had 
a wider  application,  and  denoted  also  those  who 
dealt  in  any  way  with  magic,  especially  of  a male- 
ficent kind.  It  was  really  in  virtue  of  their  magical 
powers  that  the  Hexen  could  disengage  their  souls 
from  their  bodies,  and  they  were  therefore  also 
called  zc4nriten  (M.H.6),  tunriSur,  ‘hedge-riders,’ 
or  kveldmyrkri^Sur  (O.N.),  ‘ night-riders.’  In  these 
excursions  they  could  assume  an  endless  variety  of 
form  : they  might  take  shape  as  a whale,  a bear,  a 
raven,  or  a toad.  Bad  weather,  thunder,  and  hail 
were  generally  attributed  to  them.  According  to 
the  Old  Icelandic  sources,  they  used  to  bring  them- 
selves into  the  ecstatic  condition  by  means  of  in- 
cantations, and  then  launch  forth  the  storm.  In 
later  mediaeval  times  they  were  frequently  brought 
to  trial  for  causing  bad  weather.  But  their  power 
of  working  injury  extended  to  many  other  things  ; 
they  induced  diseases,  and  especially  lunacy,  they 
killed  people,  they  filled  the  land  with  vermin,  and 
caused  the  cows  to  give  red  milk,  or  none  at  all. 
The  belief  in  witchcraft  found  among  all  the  Teu- 
tonic peoples  was  reinforced  during  the  Middle 
Ages  by  the  Oriental  belief  in  the  devU.  The 
witch  was  now  supposed  to  be  in  league  with  the 
Evil  One ; she  was  one  who  had  sold  her  soul  to 
him  and  received  the  gift  of  magic  in  exchange. 
Thus  arose  the  belief  in  the  witches’  meetings  on  the 
so-called  Brockelsbergs,  where  the  hags  abandoned 
themselves  to  love-making  with  the  devil.  From 
this  again  sprang  the  discreditable  trials  for  witch- 
craft, which  lasted  till  the  18th  century.  It  was 
also  commonly  believed  that  witches  continued 
their  nefarious  practices  even  after  death,  and, 
when  indications  of  such  activity  appeared,  their 
bodies  were  exhumed  and  either  burned  or  im- 
paled. 

Closely  related  to  the  trolls  and  witches  were 
the  Norse  Valves  (O.N.  vblur).  These  likewise 
were  sorceresses,  but  they  used  their  magical 
powers  as  a means  of  intercourse  with  the  dead, 
and  in  order  to  acquire  knowledge  regarding  secret 
things  and  the  future.  To  their  peculiar  trade 
belonged  the  magic  wand,  the  magic  chair,  and  other 
accessaries  ; while  they  had  a retinue  of  boys  and 
girls  to  chant  their  magic  songs  and  so  induce  the 
trance  in  which  the  souls  of  the  Valves  left  their 
bodies.  These  human  Valves — the  ‘ wise  women  ’ 
of  other  Teutonic  peoples — were  held  in  great 
veneration  ; in  the  winter  nights  of  the  season,  when 
the  spirit-host  swarms  around,  they  travelled  from 
steading  to  steading,  and  were  everywhere  received 
with  ceremony.  Women  thus  endowed  with  pro- 
phetic vision  were  supposed  to  exercise  their  powers 
even  after  death.  The  Eddas  often  tell  of  men  and 
gods  who  visited  the  grave  of  a Vblva  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  knowledge  of  the  future, 
rims  OSin,  for  instance,  rides  to  such  a grave, 
awakes  the  Vblva  from  the  sleep  of  death,  and 
receives  from  her  the  interpretation  of  Balder’s 
dreams  (Baldrsdraumar). 

A male  counterpart  to  the  witch  is  the  werwolf, 
i.e.  man-wolf.  This  was  a superstition  current 
among  all  the  Teutonic  peoples  (O.H.G.  werwolf, 
A.S.  werewolf,  O.N.  vargulfr  or  ulfhamr),  and  is 
found  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Teutonic  lauds. 


The  werwolf  was  a human  soul  which  roamed 
about  in  the  shape  of  a wolf,  and  wreaked  horrible 
cruelties  upon  other  human  beings.  A person  who 
chooses,  or  is  forced,  to  wander  about  in  wolf’s 
form  has  the  power  of  falling  asleep  at  will.  Then 
he  passes  into  a wolf’s  skin,  which  he  fastens  with 
thick  coils  of  gold,  and  in  this  disguise  he  kills 
every  person  and  animal  he  meets.  According  to 
popular  belief,  in  which  the  werwolf  still  plays 
a part,  the  creature  was  bullet-proof,  but,  when 
wounded  by  a shot  or  a severe  blow,  it  reverted  to 
human  form.  The  enchantment  could  be  dissolved 
also  by  pronouncing  the  name  of  the  person  who 
had  assumed  the  disguise,  or  by  throwing  a piece 
of  steel  or  iron  over  the  creature.  A supernatural 
being  of  similar  maleficent  powers  — a second 
counterpart  to  the  witch — was  the  Bilwis,  whose 
season  of  special  activity  was  Walpurgis  Night. 
This  was  a creature  of  soul-like  character,  which 
flitted  through  the  fields,  and  wrought  havoc  to 
the  crops  with  the  sickle  upon  its  great  toe. 
When  the  people  found  their  corn  laid,  or  the  ears 
stripped,  they  blamed  the  Bilwis ; such  work  was 
the  ‘ Bilwis-reaping.’  It  had  its  abode  in  trees — 
the  ‘ Bilwis-trees  ’ — at  which  gifts  of  children’s 
clothing  were  offered  by  way  of  disposing  the 
Bilwis  to  protect  the  children  against  disease. 

Besides  the  souls  which  wander  forth  in  dreams 
and  trances,  however,  the  souls  of  the  dead  played 
a great  part  in  Teutonic  folklore,  presenting  an 
endless  variety  of  form  and  action.  Among  the 
various  Teutonic  peoples  these  spirits  bear  dif- 
ferent names,  and  the  fear  of  the  returning  dead 
is  often  reflected  in  the  very  nomenclature.  Thus 
the  O.H.G.  gitrdc,  A.S.  gidrbg,  O.N.  draugr  are 
connected  with  the  root  * dreugh,  ‘ to  hurt  ’ ; other 
terms  for  such  haunting  spirits  are  Germ.  Gespenst 
(O.H.G.  spanan,  ‘entice,’  ‘deceive’),  Dan.  gen- 
gan^er  (Icel.  apturgaungur,  ‘ one  who  walks 
again’),  Eng.  ‘ghost’  (A.S.  ghaestan,  ‘terrify’). 
This  belief  in  the  haunting  presence  of  the  dead 
survives  to-day  with  a scarcely  abated  power  of 
legend-making,  and  in  modern  spiritualism  it 
would  seem  to  have  entered  on  a new  lease  of  life. 
The  ideas  popularly  held  regarding  the  returning 
spirits  are  certainly  somewhat  vague.  The  ghost 
is  sometimes  thought  of  as  invisible,  and  able  to 
make  its  presence  known  only  by  voice  or  action  ; 
sometimes  it  is  supposed  to  appear  as  a human 
being  or  an  animal  (e.g.  the  fiery  dog,  cat,  horse, 
serpent,  toad,  and  the  like).  In  some  districts  it 
was  considered  wrong  to  kill  certain  animals,  such 
as  toads  and  snakes,  since  they  were  the  living 
homes  of  hapless  souls.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
animals  thus  possessed  by  souls  might  work  injury 
to  human  beings,  and  this  belief  gave  occasion 
to  the  common  mediaeval  practice  of  subjecting 
animals  to  trial  and  punishment  (cf.  von  Amira, 
Tierstrafen  u.  Tierprozesse,  Innsbruck,  1891).  The 
belief  that  the  departed  soul  might  survive  in  the 
body  of  an  animal  gave  rise  to  the  supposition  that 
certain  animals  had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and,  as 
it  was  assumed  that  they  had  also  the  faculty  of 
speech,  it  was  possible  to  converse  with  them— 
above  all  with  birds — as  with  human  beings. 
Souls  might  also  survive  in  plants : thus  the  oak 
which  sprang  from  the  mouth  of  a king  slain  in 
battle,  and  the  rose  and  lily  which  grew  on  the 
rave  of  lovers,  were  really  the  abodes  of  the 
eparted  souls.  The  belief  that  the  dead  pass  into 
trees  was  very  common  ; the  guardian  tree  and  the 
tree  of  life  associated  with  individuals  or  families 
were  the  abodes  of  tutelary  or  ancestral  spirits, 
and  were  thus  often  made  the  recipients  of  gifts 
and  offerings,  while  the  act  of  damaging  trees  was 
a crime  demanding  the  severest  penalties. 

The  belief  in  the  soul  gave  birth  to  a large  num- 
ber of  fabulous  beings.  One  of  these  was  the  Norse 
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fijlgja  (‘  following  spirit  ’),  which  attended  a person 
either  as  his  soul  or  as  his  guardian  spirit.  As  a soul, 
it  took  the  form  of  an  animal ; while,  as  a tutelary 
spirit,  it  was  a female  being  who  appeared,  especi- 
ally in  dreams,  to  its  protege,  and  warned  him  of 
danger  or  urged  him  to  action.  The  fylgjas  some- 
times come  singly,  sometimes  in  troops.  After  a 
person’s  death  his  attendant  spirit  passes  to  his 
heirs,  and  in  this  way  occasionally  becomes  a 
ia,mAj-fylgja.  The  Norse  valkyrs  differ  so  far 
from  the  fylgjas  in  that  they  are  almost  always 
found  in  groups,  and  especially  in  groups  of  nine. 
The  battle-maidens  of  the  ancient  folklore,  fre- 
quently mentioned  both  in  the  southern  and  in 
the  northern  sources  (cf.  Dio  Cass.  Ixxi.  3 ; Flav. 
Vopiscus,  Vita  Aurelii,  37 ; Paulus  Diaconus,  i. 
15;  Saxo  Gramm,  i.  333 ff.,  361,  etc.)  become  val- 
kyrs (A.S.  voelcyrza,  O.N.  valkyrja)  after  their 
death.  They  are  armed  with  helmet,  shield,  and 
lance ; they  ride  through  air  and  sea ; the  manes 
of  their  horses  shed  dew  and  hail  upon  the  earth. 
Their  appearance  presages  war  and  bloodshed. 
In  Norse  poetry  they  are  closely  associated  with 
6sin ; they  are  his  maids,  his  ‘ wish-maidens  ’ who 
carry  out  his  commands,  who  strike  down  in  battle 
the  heroes  destined  for  Valholl,  and  bear  them 
thither,  where  at  the  banquets  they  foretaste  the 
mead  for  the  einherjar.  The  group  of  wish- 
maidens  also  included  Brynhildr-Sigrdrifa,  who 
disobeyed  the  commands  of  her  lord  by  giving  the 
victory  to  another  king,  and  was  in  consequence 
ierced  with  the  ‘ thorn  of  sleep  ’ and  surrounded 
y a flame  until  such  time  as  SigurSr  should  awake 
her  and  set  her  free.  It  is  a moot  point  whether 
the  Norns,  the  ‘ Fates  ’ of  Norse  mythology,  who 
have  many  features  in  common  with  the  valkyrs, 
should  be  regarded  as  souls  or  as  demons.  A 
similar  ambiguity  attaches  to  the  elves,  who  are 
sometimes  represented  as  souls,  sometimes  as 
purely  demonic  beings.  Both  the  name  and  the 
idea  of  these  products  of  religious  phantasy  are 
common  to  all  the  Teutonic  race  ; O.H.G.  der  alp 
(pi.  elbe),  or  das  alp,  also  diu  elbe,  A.S.  adf  (pi. 
ylfe),  O.N.  dlfr  (pi.  dlfar)  are  applied  to  both  male 
and  female  beings  living  in  the  earth,  the  air,  the 
sea,  the  hills,  etc.  They  are  often  associated  with 
the  Asir  {cesir  ok  dlfar  is  a favourite  Norse  expres- 
sion, and  Anglo-Saxon  has  a cognate  phrase),  and, 
like  the  latter,  embrace  the  entire  multitude  of 
soul-like  powers  at  work  in  Nature.  In  later,  and 
especially  English,  forms  of  superstition,  the  elves 
possess  a Proteus-like  character,  and  show  a pre- 
ference for  animal  shapes.  They  are  sometimes 
regarded  as  helpful  to  man,  but  sometimes  also  as 
capable  of  injuring  him,  and  accordingly  both  good 
and  bad  elves  are  recognized  among  the  Northern 
Teutons.  Snorri  Sturluson  {Edda,  i.  18)  classifies 
them  according  to  their  domiciles  as  ‘ elves  of 
light,’  who  are  whiter  than  the  sunbeam  and  live 
in  the  air,  and  ‘ elves  of  darkness,’  who  dwell  in 
the  earth,  and  are  blacker  than  pitch.  From  the 
elves  of  light  the  sun  takes  his  name  of  dlfr  'd^ull, 
‘ elf-ray.’  Their  head  is  the  sxm-god  Freyr,  whose 
abode  is  Alfheim,  ‘the  realm  of  the  elves.’  The 
‘ elves  of  darkness  ’ are  sometimes  all  but  identified 
with  the  dwarfs,  and  this  explains  why  the  deft- 
handed smith  Volundr  (Wieland)  is  called  ‘lord 
of  the  elves.’  InM.H.fi.  poetry  the  king  of  the 
elves  is  Alberich,  who  found  his  way  to  the  West 
Franks  as  Oberon.  In  England,  owing  to  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Irish  belief  in  fairies,  superstition 
dwelt  mainly  on  the  bright  and  beautiful  elves, 
who  thus  became  objects  of  popular  favour.  A 
similar  development  took  place  in  Scandinavia, 
where,  especially  in  Sweden,  the  elves  were  thought 
of  as  comely  maidens,  who  live  in  hills  and  moun- 
tains, hold  their  dances  on  the  green  sward,  and 
by  their  ravishing  songs  draw  the  traveller  to 


destruction.  Further,  the  elves  are  sometimes 
incubi‘,  and  thus  the  Germ,  word  Alp  has  been 
used  only  in  this  sense  from  the  16th  century. 
The  Elfen  of  German  poetry  are  really  of  English 
origin,  having  been  introduced  into  Germany  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  18th  century  by  the  transla- 
tion of  Shakespeare. 

The  elves  of  ancient  times  are  often  identical 
with  the  wights  (Goth,  vaihts,  fern.,  O.N.  vaettr, 
fern.,  O.H.G.  wiht,  neut.).  The  conception  of  the 
wight  likewise  developed  on  various  lines  according 
to  locality.  In  Old  Norse  superstition  wights  were 
tutelary  spirits  who  had  their  abode  in  groves,  hills, 
and  waterfalls,  and  were  able  to  dispense  for- 
tune or  misfortune  to  human  beings.  In  German 
folklore  they  were  vivacious  spirit-like  creatures 
who  assisted  men  in  their  work,  and  demanded 
gifts  in  return.  To  the  same  class  of  soul-like, 
or  demonic,  beings  must  be  assigned  the  dwarfs 
(O.H.G.  twerg,  A.S.  dveorh,  O.N.  dvergr).  Their 
abode,  however,  was  confined  to  a particular  place, 
and  their  field  of  activity  was  similarly  circum- 
scribed. Popular  imagination  depicted  them  as 
diminutive  old  men — sometimes  deformed — with 
large  heads  and  long  white  beards.  They  lived  in 
mountains  or  under  the  earth,  and  were  thus 
known  as  the  ‘ Unterirdische,’  ‘hill-folk,’  ‘earth- 
dwellers.’  They  shunned  the  light  of  day,  for  the 
sun’s  rays  would  transform  them  to  stone.  Among 
their  possessions  is  the  tarn-cap  or  magic  hood 
which  enables  them  to  become  invisible  at  will, 
and  endows  them  with  supernatural  powers. 
Their  principal  occupation  is  smith’s  work ; their 
forge  is  situated  within  the  hills,  and  accordingly 
dwarf-legend  flourishes  most  profusely  where  there 
are  ore-bearing  mountains,  and  where  mining  is 
carried  on.  In  the  Norse  poetical  literature  all 
weapons  of  a superior  kind,  especially  sword  s,  are  the 
handiwork  of  dwarfs.  But  Thor’s  hammer,  Frey’s 
ship  SkiSbla'S7nr,  (5Sin’s  ring  Draupnir,  Sif ’s  golden 
hair,  Freyja’s  necklace  Brlsingamen,  and  other 
articles  of  ornament  are  also  products  of  their  skill. 
Such  arts,  however,  are  not  their  only  character- 
istic ; they  are  distinguished  also  for  craft  and 
cunning.  They  are  often  thought  of  as  united  in  a 
realm  of  their  own,  with  a dwarf-king  (Laurin, 
Heiling,  Alberich)  at  their  head.  As  lords  of  the 
mountains  they  are  possessed  of  immense  treasures, 
from  which  they  draw  to  reward  such  persons  as 
pledge  themselves  to  their  service.  See,  further, 
art.  Fairies. 

An  elfish  origin  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  household 
spirits,  who  protect  the  home,  and  bring  it  good 
fortune  and  wealth.  They  were  frequently  re- 
garded as  having  an  animal  form,  especially  that 
of  a serpent  or  a toad,  and  they  lived  under  the 
threshold,  in  the  roof-beams,  or  on  the  hearth,  at 
which  places  it  was  usual  to  present  oflerings  of 
milk  or  other  food  in  a dish.  The  household  spirit 
is  also  met  with  as  a mannikin  with  the  figure  of 
a dwarf,  and  in  this  form  is  known  under  many 
different  names : thus  the  A.S.  cofgodar,  ‘ house- 
gods,’  survive  as  Eobolds,  or  goblins  ; the  Germans 
have  also  the  Butze,  the  Hutchen,  while  in  England 
we  have  Puck  (Scot.  ‘ brownie,’),  and  in  Scandi- 
navia the  Gardsvor  (‘house-guardian’),  Tomte 
(‘house-spirit’),  and  Nisse.  In  manjr  places  it  is 
still  believed  that  these  household  spirits  are  the 
souls  of  deceased  ancestors  or  other  relatives. 

Superstition  assigned  a guardian  spirit  not  only 
to  the  house,  but  to  the  ship,  in  which  he  was 
known  as  the  Klabautermatin  (Germ.).  He  dwelt 
in  the  mast,  and  the  sailors  believed  that  he  was  a 
child’s  spirit  which  had  come  into  the  vessel  in  the 
felled  tree  of  which  the  mast  was  made.  The 
Klabautermann  warned  the  sailors  by  certain 
noises  of  any  imminent  danger,  assisted  them  in 
their  work,  and,  like  the  domestic  spirit,  received 
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payment  for  his  services  in  the  form  of  gifts.  If 
the  ship  went  down,  he  flew  away,  but  first  bade 
farewell  to  the  steersman.  Miners  likewise  had 
their  guardian  spirit,  the  Schachtmandl  (‘shaft- 
mannie  ’),  who  assisted  them  in  the  workings,  and 
showed  them  where  the  good  ore  was  to  be  found. 

Another  form  of  superstition  current  among  all 
the  Teutonic  peoples  was  the  belief  in  the  demonic 
beings  which  live  in  rivers,  brooks,  and  wells,  in 
forests,  in  the  waving  cornfields,  in  the  moving 
air,  and  within  and  upon  the  mountains,  and  which 
in  many  cases  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
ghostly  creatures  already  dealt  with.  Imagination 
represented  them  as  of  human  or  superhuman 
dimensions,  and  as  of  human  or  animal  form,  accord- 
ing to  the  magnitude  of  the  natural  facts  associated 
with  them.  At  an  early  period,  however,  popular 
imagination  had  detached  these  spirits  from  their 
original  habitat,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dwarfs, 
had  invested  them  with  all  manner  of  fabulous 
features  and  incidents,  so  that  the  natural  facts 
which  suggested  them  cannot  always  be  identi- 
fied in  detail,  and  only  the  general  form  remains. 
This  is  specially  true  of  the  giants,  who,  like  the 
dwarfs,  were  favourite  subjects  of  popular  poetry. 
But,  while  the  dwarfs  were  personifications  of  the 
bountiful  powers  of  Nature,  and  are  therefore 
thought  of  as  well-disposed  towards  mankind,  the 
giants  represent  Nature  in  her  hostile  aspects,  and 
thus  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  destroyers  and 
devourers  of  men.  That  nearly  all  the  more  im- 
pressive phenomena  of  Nature  were  personified  as 
colossal  beings  of  this  kind,  is  shown  by  the  Norse 
genealogy  of  the  giants  (Fornaldarsogur  ii.  3 ff. ). 
To  the  family  of  Fornjdt  (‘the  old  giant’)  belong 
the  following,  as  his  children  or  children’s  children  : 
HUr,  the  boisterous  sea ; Logi,  the  wild-fire  ; Kari, 
the  tempest ; Johnll,  the  glacier ; Frosti,  cold ; 
Sneer,  snow ; Drifa,  the  snow-drift,  and  other 
effects  of  a severe  winter.  Similar  gigantic  beings 
were  with  special  frequency  suggested  by  moun- 
tains. Almost  every  mountain  peak  and  range 
was  a petrified  giant  or  a seat  of  giants  : e.g. 
PUatus  m Switzerland ; Watzmann  in  the  Bavarian 
highlands ; Hiitt,  the  queen  of  the  giants,  in  the 
Tyrol,  etc.  The  Norwegian  Jdtenfjeld,  ‘giant- 
range,’  was  the  home  of  the  giants.  Hence  the 
giant  was  called  berghui  (‘ moim tain-dweller ’),  or 
bergjarl  (‘lord  of  the  mountain’),  and,  in  fact,  the 
Germ.  Riese  had  originally  the  same  meaning 
(O.H.G.  riso,  A.S.  wrisil,  O.N.  risi,  all  cognate  with 
Gr.  plov,  ‘ peak  ’).  The  strength  of  these  mountain- 
giants  is  expressed  in  the  O.H.G.  duris,  A.S.  tSyrs, 
O.N.  '\>urs  (Skr.  turas,  ‘ strong,’  ‘ powerful’) ; their 
size  in  the  O.H.G.  Hiine  (Celt,  kunos,  ‘high  ’) ; their 
rapacity  in  the  O.H.G.  etan,  A.S.  eotan,  O.N. 
jqtunn,  ‘ the  devourer.’  See,  further,  art.  Giants. 

Certain  other  classes  of  demons,  however,  differ 
from  those  just  referred  to  in  that  they  are  never 
dissociated  from  their  original  haunts.  Among 
these  are  the  forest-spirits,  who  are  connected 
with  the  yearly  renewal  and  decay  of  Nature,  and 
thus,  like  the  field-spirits  (see  below),  become 
spirits  of  vegetation.  These  demons  remain  quies- 
cent in  the  woods  during  winter,  but  awake  to 
activity  with  the  re-birth  of  Nature.  In  the 
spring  the  people  used  to  carry  home  young  trees 
and  green  shoots,  in  which  the  demons  were  sup- 
posed to  live,  and  plant  them  near  their  houses,  as 
it  was  believed  that  persons  who  came  into  contact 
with  the  branches  absorbed  the  fresh  energies  of 
the  re-awakened  spirits.  But  the  forest  was  like- 
wise the  abode  of  supernatural  beings  of  a more 
independent  type,  and  principally  female  in  form — 
the  ‘ ferninae  agrestes,  quas  silvaticas  vocant  ’ 
(Burchard  of  Worms,  Decreta,  Cologne,  1648,  p. 
198*'),  who  appear  suddenly,  yield  themselves  to 
their  lovers,  and  then  as  suddenly  vanish.  These 


are  the  ‘wild  maidens,’  the  German  Moos-,  Holz-, 
and  Btischweiber,  the  Fangen  and  Saligen,  the 
Swedish  skogsfruar  (wood-nymphs),  and  the  Danish 
askefruer  (ash-nymphs)  of  present-day  superstition. 
Their  bodies  are  usually  covered  with  hair,  their 
faces  wrinkled ; they  have  hanging  breasts  and 
dishevelled  hair,  and  are  often  clad  with  moss.  It 
is  a common  notion  that  they  are  chased  by  the 
storm-giant,  the  Wild  Hunter,  Wode,  or  the  giant 
Fasolt,  and  that  they  seek  refuge  among  men, 
liberally  rewarding  those  who  succour  them. 
These  wood-nymphs  are  also  endowed  with  occult 
powers,  especially  the  power  of  curing  disease — a 
belief  originally  suggested  by  the  medicinal  pro- 
perties of  plants  found  in  the  woods.  The  forest- 
spirits,  however,  are  sometimes  males,  mostly  of 
gigantic  size,  and  always  of  the  same  hideous 
appearance  as  the  females. 

There  are  many  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  forest-spirits  and  the  field-spirits.  The  latter 
likewise  were  originally  spirits  of  vegetation, 
which  popular  imagination  first  of  all  detached 
from  their  native  sphere,  and  then  elaborated  in 
detail.  Field-spirits  grow  with  the  stalks  of  grain, 
and  become  visible  when  the  wind  blows  across  the 
cornfields.  The  long  ridges  or  ‘ backs  ’ of  the  tilled 
land  suggested  the  animal  shape  ascribed  to  these 
spirits.  They  are  known  by  maiw  different  names, 
as  e.g.  in  Germany,  Kornwolf,  Roggenhund  (‘rye- 
dog’),  Eaferbock  (‘oat-goat’),  Rockensau  (‘rye- 
sow’),  Bullkater  (‘tom-cat’),  in  Sweden,  Gloso 
(‘glow-sow’),  in  Norway,  Herregudsbuk  (‘the 
Lord’s  goat’),  etc.  Sometimes,  again,  the  field- 
spirits  were  of  a human  type ; hence  the  Korn- 
mutter  (‘corn-mother’),  the  Rockenmuhme  (‘rye- 
aunt’),  the  Roggenalte  (especially  in  Denmark), 
and,  in  male  form,  the  Alte(‘  old  one  ’),  or  the  Ger- 
stenalte  (‘barley-gaffer  ’).  The  ‘ grass-demon  ’ lived 
in  meadows,  the  ‘ clover-mannikin  ’ in  clover-fields. 
When  the  com  was  cut,  the  spirit  flitted  from 
one  swathe  to  another.  The  person  who  cut  or 
bound  the  last  sheaf  caught  the  ‘ old  one,’  the 
‘corn-mother,’  etc.  That  sheaf  was  formed  into 
some  kind  of  figure,  and  presented  with  due  cere- 
mony to  the  landlord ; then  a dance  was  held 
around  it.  The  ears  of  the  last  sheaf  were  care- 
fully stored  in  the  barn  until  the  next  seed-time,  and 
then  used  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  spirit 
of  vegetation  to  renewed  activity.  But  that  could 
be  secured  only  by  killing  the  old  spirit,  and  this 
was  done  by  binding  up  a cock  with  the  last  sheaf, 
and  then  letting  it  loose  and  chasing  it  through 
the  fields,  till  at  last  it  was  overtaken  and  killed. 
As  the  spirit  of  vegetation  was  believed  to  be  in 
the  people  who  happened  to  pass  by  while  this 
ceremony  was  being  performed,  they  were  seized 
and  bound  by  the  reapers,  and  had  to  buy  them- 
selves off  with  a gift. 

A still  greater  fertility  of  invention  is  exhibited 
by  the  Teutonic  belief  in  water-spirits.  Almost 
every  body  of  water — spring  and  river,  pond  and 
lake,  marsh  and  cascade— was  imagined  to  be  the 
abode  of  a spirit.  These  spirits  varied  in  size  as 
dwarfs,  men,  or  giants,  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  masses  of  water  with  which  they  were  as- 
sociated, while  fancy  lent  them  sometimes  human, 
and  sometimes  animal,  shapes.  Here  and  there 
they  were  supposed  to  be  the  souls  of  the  dead. 
Departed  souls  were  associated  very  specially  with 
fountains  and  wells,  which  accordingly  were  re- 
garded as  resorts  of  the  leaders  of  the  soul-hosts, 
such  as  Frau  Holle  and  the  Wild  Hunter ; hence, 
too,  the  widely  prevalent  belief  that  the  souls  of 
the  newly-born  came  from  such  places.  On  similar 
grounds  arose  in  primitive  times  the  custom  of 
treating  fountains  and  wells  as  places  of  divination. 
The  spirits  who  haunted  such  places  were  marked 
out  from  others  by  their  prophetic  gift  and  their 
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supernatural  wisdom.  One  of  the  water-spirits 
thus  endowed  was  the  Norse  Mimir,  into  whose 
waters  OSin  had  put  his  eye  in  pledge  in  order  to 
gain  wisdom,  and  to  whose  knowledge  he  resorted 
when  he  desired  light  upon  the  future.  The 
demons  who  resided  in  rivers,  streams,  and  seas 
were  in  the  main  hostile  to  mankind ; they  tried 
to  seize  men  and  drag  them  down  into  the  watery 
kingdom,  and  were  therefore  propitiated  with 
oflerings,  frequently,  indeed,  with  human  sacri- 
fices. Such  hostile  spirits  are  known  to  the 
various  Teutonic  peoples  by  variants  of  the  name 
nix  (Germ.  Nix  [masc.]  or  Nixe  [fern.],  Eng.  nick, 
also  nixie,  Norw.  ndkk,  Swed.  nmlck).  The  nix 
was  fish-like  in  the  lower  half ; the  upper  part,  or 
sometimes  the  head  only,  was  of  human  shape. 
He  wore  a green  garb,  and  his  teeth  were  also 
green.  He  lived  with  his  family  at  the  bottom  of 
rivers  and  lakes.  The  female  nixies  were  noted 
for  the  beautiful  singing  by  which  they  allured 
human  beings  into  their  toils.  They  sometimes 
intermarried  with  mankind.  The  male  nix  was 
occasionally  armed  with  a hook,  with  which  he 
dragged  people  under  the  water ; he  was  accord- 
ingly also  called  Hakenmann  (‘hook-man’).  In 
Denmark  the  water-spirit  is  known  as  Havmand 
(‘ sea-man,’ cf.  ‘merman,’ ‘mermaid’) ; in  Sweden 
as  Strdmkarl  (‘river-man’);  in  Norway,  the  land 
of  waterfalls,  we  find  the  Grim  or  Fossegrim,  as  the 
spirit  of  waterfalls ; in  Iceland,  the  Skrimsl 
(‘monster’),  Vatnskratti  (‘water- wraith’),  and 
Margygr  (‘sea-monster’). 

The  Old  Norse  mythology  gave  great  prominence  to  the  water- 
demons  Mgir  and  his  wife  Ran.  whose  name  is  connected 

with  Goth,  ahva^  ‘ water’  and  Gr.  wfceai/6?,  was  the  spirit  of  the 
calm  still  sea — one  with  whom  the  gods  were  on  hospitable 
terms.  His  consort  R^n— or  Sjbrdn,  as  she  is  still  designated 
in  Swedish  folklore — was  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  She 
was  the  man-stealing  demon  of  the  sea,  a hag  who  had  no  heart 
in  her  body,  and  who  la>  in  wait  for  sailors  with  her  net,  or 
tried  to  grasp  the  ship  with  her  arms,  and  drag  it  down  to  the 
depths.  Of  similar  character  were  her  nine  daughters — personi- 
fications of  the  suiting  billows — who  during  the  storm  offered 
their  embraces  to  the  seamen,  and,  like  their  mother,  pursued 
the  ship.  The  Miggar^-serpent — the  snake-shaped  monster 
which  coils  itself  round  the  earth — and  the  Fenris-wolf,  which 
contends  with  6^in  at  the  annihilation  of  the  world,  as  also 
Grendel  and  his  mother,  who  lived  in  swamps  by  the  sea, 
and  at  night  stole  men  from  the  palace  of  the  Danish  king, 
HrotJgSj,  are  also  frequently  included  among  the  sea-demons. 

Throughout  the  entire  Teutonic  race,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  prevailed  the  belief  that  all  the  natural 
elements  were  ruled  by  spirits,  and  that  the  good 
and  evil  fortunes  of  human  life  proceeded  from 
soul-like,  or  spirit-like,  beings,  friendly  or  hostile 
to  man.  Demons  and  spirits  caused  rain,  tempest, 
and  thunderstorm.  Demons  pursued  the  sim  and 
the  moon,  and  brought  about  solar  and  lunar 
eclipses.  They  promoted  or  hindered  the  growth 
of  vegetation.  Disease  and  pestilence  were  their 
evil  work.  They  hovered  around  human  beings 
on  all  the  important  occasions  of  life : at  birth, 
when  they  sought  to  gain  possession  of  the  child  ; 
at  marriage,  when  they  were  specially  active 
in  mischief-making ; and  at  death,  when  they 
endeavoured  to  draw  the  living  after  the  dead. 
Savage  man  sought  to  guard  himself  against  their 
machinations  by  all  manner  of  ritual  devices, 
which  have  left  their  traces  in  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  present  day.  He  shot  at  them,  he 
lit  fires,  he  hung  up  glittering  objects,  he  un- 
covered certain  parts  of  the  body,  he  avoided 
stepping  on  the  threshold  under  which  they  lived, 
and  performed  endless  other  actions  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  himself  or  driving  them  away.  The 
ideas  underlying  such  practices,  thus  brought  down 
by  the  Teutons  from  the  earliest  ages,  are  found  to 
correspond  with  ideas  which  prevail  among  the 
primitive  races  of  the  present  day. 
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E.  Mogk. 

DEMONS  AND  SPIRITS  (Tibetan).— The 
Tibetan  lives  in  an  atmospbere  charged  with 
malignant  demons  and  spirits ; and  the  great 
practical  attraction  of  Buddhism  for  him  is  that 
it  can  protect  him,  so  he  is  led  to  believe,  against 
most  of  these  supernatural  enemies.  Yet  it 
should  be  remembered  that  in  the  higher  Hindu 
civilization  of  India  the  ostensible  object  of  the 
Brahmanical  sacrifice  was  also  to  chain  the 
demons. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Tibetan  demons  are 
of  a non-Buddhist  character.  A considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  aboriginal  evil  spirits  have  been 
adjusted  by  the  Lamas  to  the  type  of  somewhat 
analogous  bloodthirsty  demons  in  the  later  Tantrik 
Buddhism  of  India,  and  these  are  to  be  coerced  or 
propitiated  on  the  lines  of  the  Indian  ritual.  But 
the  larger  number  demand  the  rites  of  the  pre- 
Buddhist  religion  to  which  they  belong,  namely, 
the  Bon  (see  Tibet).  These  spirits  are  mainly 

ersonified  natural  forces  and  malignant  ghosts, 

ut  several  are  animistic  and  fetishes,  and  all  are 
saturated  with  sacrificial  ideas. 

The  word  for  ‘ spirit,’  namely  lha,  is  that  which 
is  adopted  for  the  gods  of  the  Brahmanical  and 
Indian  Buddhist  pantheon.  It  is  applied  generally 
to  those  aboriginal  gods  who  are  supposed  to  live 
in  the  sky,  even  though  they  be  unfriendly  to 
man.  The  demons,  or  rDud  (pronounced  diit), 
are  always  evil  genii  or  fiends  of  an  actively 
malignant  type  ; Mara  is  considered  one  of  them. 
These  indigenous  spirits  may  be  broadly  divided 
into  the  following  eight  classes : — 
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(1)  Good  spirits  (Lha),  mostly  male,  white  in  colour,  and 
generally  genial,  though  the  war-god  (sGra-lha)  is  as  fierce  and 
powerful  as  the  greatest  fiend.  The  countryside  gods  (Yul-lha) 
and  the  fairy  guardians (Srunp-nut)  have  been  made  defenders  of 
Lamaism.  (2)  Ghosts  and  goblins  (Tsan),  all  male,  red  in  colour. 
These  are  usually  the  vindictive  ghosts  of  discontented  disem- 
bodied priests.  They  especially  haunt  the  vicinity  of  temples. 
(3)  DevUs  (pDud),  mostly  male,  black  in  colour,  and  very  malig- 
nant. The  most  malignant  of  all  are  'Dre  (or  Lha-'dre),  male 
and  female,  or  literally  ‘ father  ’ and  ‘ mother.’  They  are  persecu- 
tors of  Lamaism,  and  cannot  be  properly  appeased  without  the 
sacrifice  of  a pig.  (4)  Planet  fiends  (gDon),  piebald  in  colour ; 
producing  diseases.  Fifteen  great  ones  are  recognized.  (5) 
Bloated  fiends  (dMu),  dark  purple  in  colour.  (6)  Ghouls  and 
vampires  (Srin-po),  raw-flesh-coloured  and  bloodthirsty.  (7) 
King-fiends  (r(^al-po),  the  ‘treasure-masters’  (dKor-bdag), 
usually  whits  in  colour,  the  spirits  of  apotheosized  heroes. 
(8)  ‘Mother’  furies  {Ma-mo),  black-coloured  she-devils.  They 
are  the  disease-mistresses  (nad-bdag),  and  are  sometimes  the 
spouses  of  certain  of  the  above  demons.  The  twelve  bStan-ma 
(pronounced  Tanma)  especially  inhabit  the  snowy  ranges. 

Many  of  the  above  are  local  genii,  fixed  to  parti- 
cular localities.  Of  these  the  most  numerous  are 
the  ‘earth-owners’  (Sa-bdag),  truly  local  spirits 
inhabiting  the  soil,  springs,  and  lakes,  like  the 
ndgas  of  the  Hindus.  Others  more  malignant, 
called  gMan,  and  believed  to  cause  pestilential 
disease,  infest  certain  trees,  rocks,  and  springs, 
which  are  avoided  in  consequence  or  made  into 
shrines  for  propitiatory  offerings.  They  are  be- 
lieved by  the  present  writer  to  represent  the  spirit 
of  the  gigantic  wild  sheep,  the  gSan  or  Ovis  am- 
mou,  which,  according  to  early  Chinese  accounts, 
was  worshipped  by  the  Tibetans,  and  the  horns 
of  which  are  offered  on  the  cairns  at  the  tops  of 
the  passes.  At  every  temple  or  monastery  the 
local  spirit  is  represented  as  an  idol  or  fresco 
within  the  outer  gateway,  usually  to  the  right  of 
the  door,  and  worshipped  with  wine  and  occasion- 
ally with  bloody  sacrifice  ; and  it  is  given  a more 
or  less  honorific  name.  One  of  the  fiercest  of  the 
country  fiends  is  Pe-kar  (not  Pe-har,  as  spelt  by 
some  writers),  who  has  been  adopted  as  a special 
protector  of  monasteries  by  the  Yellow-hat  sect 
of  Lamas.  There  are  also  the  ‘house-god,’  the 
ancestral  gods,  and  the  personal  spirits  or  familiars, 
good  and  bad,  of  the  individual. 

The  representations  of  these  spirits  at  their 
shrines,  or  on  altars,  or  in  their  masks  at  the 
sacred  plays  portray  them  in  human  form,  though 
some  of  them  may  have  the  head  of  a beast  or 
bird,  and  they  are  pictured  by  the  Tibetan  artists 
as  clad  in  the  costume  of  the  country.  The  local 
spirits  sometimes  may  be  represented  by  mere 
sticks  and  stones. 


Sanskrit. 

Preta 

Kumbhaijda 
Pi^aoha 
Bhuta 
Putana  and 
Kataputana 


Tibetan. 

Yi-dvag. 

sGrul-’bum. 

Sa-za. 

’Byung-po. 

Srul-po(= 

‘ rotten  ’)  and 
Lus  Srul-po. 


Sanskrit. 

Unmada 

Skanda 

Ohhaya 

Baksa 

Revati-graha 
and  Sakun 
graha 


Tibetan. 
sMyo-byed. 
sKyem-byed. 
Grib-gnon. 
Srin-po. 
Nam-grui 
gdon  and 
Byai  gdon. 

of  Indian 


These,  as  well  as  the  other  deities 
Buddhism,  are  usually  represented  by  Tibetan 
artists  in  conventional  Indian  dress,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  indigenous  deities. 
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, L.  A.  Waddell. 

DEN6S. — A most  important  aboriginal  group 
of  tribes  north  of  Mexico.  Owing  to  the  great 
temperamental  disparity  of  its  component  parts,  it 
affords  an  excellent  field  for  the  study  of  psychic 
peculiarities  and  the  gradual  development  in  oppo- 
site directions  of  the  mental  faculties.  Within  the 
bosom  of  that  great  American  family  are  to  be 
found  extremes  in  more  ways  than  one.  We  have 
the  fierce  Apaches  in  the  south,  and  the  timid 
Hares  in  the  north,  while  the  industrious  Navahos 
of  Arizona  are  in  as  strong  contrast  to  the  indolent, 
unsesthetie  Dog- Ribs  and  Slaves  of  the  Canadian 
sub-arctic  forests.  All  its  tribes,  however,  are 
more  or  less  remarkable  for  their  pronounced  sense 
of  dependence  on  the  powers  of  the  invisible  world. 
Religious  feeling  and  its  outward  manifestations 
pervade  their  whole  lives,  though  by  some  careless 
travellers  they  have  been  regarded  as  destitute  of 
any  religion. 

The  D6nes,  also  improperly  called  Athapascans, 
from  Lake  Athabasca,  the  habitat  of  one  of  their 
tribes,  are  divided  into  Northern,  Southern,  and 
Pacific  D6n6s.  The  Northern  Den6s,  whose  ranks 
are  now  reduced  to  about  19,390  souls,  people  the 
wilds  of  Canada  from  the  Churchill  River,  and 
almost  from  the  Northern  Saskatchewan,  up  to  the 
territory  of  the  Eskimos.  In  British  Columbia, 
the  immense  coniferous  forests  and  snow-capped 
mountains,  extending  from  51°  30'  N.  lat.  to  the 
northern  confines  of  the  Province,  and  beyond  as 
far  as  the  wastes  claimed  by  the  above-mentioned 
hyperborean  aborigines,  are  also  their  patrimonial 
domain.  Their  best  known  tribes  within  that  area 
are  the  Loucheux  (6500  souls)  in  Alaska,  the  Yukon 
Territory,  and  the  lower  Mackenzie ; the  Hares 
(600),  their  neighbours  in  the  east ; the  Slaves 


Living  sacrifice  is  not  offered  to  these  spirits 
nowadays,  but  the  dough  effigies  of  animals 
which  are  offered  indicate,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
present  writer,  the  prevalence  of  animal  sacri- 
fice in  pre-Buddhist  days.  The  animals  most 
commonly  represented  in  this  way  are  the  dog, 
sheep,  and  yak.  Actual  blood  and  the  brains 
and  flesh  of  animals  slain  by  butchers  in  the 
ordinary  way  are  frequently  offered  in  bowls 
made  out  of  human  skulls,  as  in  Indian  Saivite 
rites. 

Of  the  special  implements  used  in  Tibetan 
demon-worship  an  important  one  is  the  three- 
cornered  dagger  called  pur-pa  or  pinr-hu.  This 
is  used  by  the  priests  to  stab  and  drive  off'  the 
demons,  or  to  impale  them  when  it  is  stuck  into 
the  ground.  What  appears  probably  to  be  a 
Buddhistic  variation  of  this  worship  is  the  feast 
offered  in  charity  to  the  devils  from  time  to 
time.  The  spirits  are  summoned  by  the  blowing 
of  human  thigh-bone  trumpets  and  the  beating  of 
skull  drums  and  gongs,  and  are  afterwards  dis- 
missed in  an  imperative  way. 

Tlie  evil  spirits  of  Indian  Buddhism  bear  the 
following  names  in  Tibetan,  the  latter  being 
usually  the  literal  etymological  translation  of 
the  Sanskrit  names : 


(1100),  west  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  from  Fort  Simpson 
to  Fort  Norman  ; the  Dog- Ribs  (same  population), 
east  of  the  latter,  as  far  as  Back  River ; the 
Yellow-Knives  (500),  a somewhat  licentious  tribe, 
to  the  north-east  of  Great  Slave  Lake ; the  Chip- 
pewas  (4000)  and  Caribou-Eaters  (1700),  the 
first  representatives  of  the  stock  in  the  north  who 
ever  came  into  contact  with  the  whites ; the  Naha- 
nais  (1000),  on  the  Stikine  and,  in  the  same  lati- 
tude, east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ; and  the 
Carriers  (970),  who,  with  the  Babines  (530)  and  the 
Chilcotins  (450),  constitute  the  South  - western 
D6n6s.  The  well-known  Apaches  (6068)  and  the 
numerous  Navahos  (27,365)  form  the  Southern 
branch  of  the  family  (cf.  Apaches  and  Navahos). 
As  to  the  Pacific  D6nes,  they  consist  of  unimport- 
ant tribes,  or  remnants  of  tribes,  scattered  through- 
out N.  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  Their 
present  aggregate  does  not  come  to  more  than  900 
souls. 

When  in  their  original  state,  the  D6n6s  are  emi- 
nently a nomadic  race  of  hunters  and  fishermen. 
Nowhere,  except  in  British  Columbia,  have  they 
anything  like  villages  or  any  elaborate  social 
system.  Father-right  was  primitively,  and  has 
remained  to  a great  extent,  the  fundamental  law 
of  their  society.  The  father  of  a family  is  con- 
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sidered  its  fountain-head,  its  natural  chief,  and  the 
controller  of  the  children,  who,  after  marrying, 
stay  with  him,  unless  the  mental  superiority  and 
better  circumstances  of  another  paternal  relative 
claim  them  for  his  own  followers.  They  soon  form 
groups  of  kindred  families,  over  which  he  presides 
as  patriarch  or  head  of  the  band.  These  aggregates 
are  then  the  social  unit,  the  family  not  being  re- 
cognized as  such.  His  power,  however,  is  very 
limited : directing  the  movements  of  the  band, 
giving  orders  for  camping,  and,  occasionally,  very 
gentle  reproof  are  about  the  sum-total  of  his  pre- 
rogatives. His  influence,  of  course,  depends  greatly 
on  the  number  of  his  suite,  and  their  efficiency  as 
hunters.  Hence  it  is  the  D^n^s’  ambition  to  have 
as  many  children  as  possible,  especially  of  the  male 
sex.  Polygamy  was  in  honour  among  all  the  tribes. 
While  some  unimportant  men  had  but  one  wife, 
the  majority  had  two,  and  the  lodges  of  the  chiefs 
might  contain  from  two  to  eight.  D.  W.  Harmon 
(‘A  General  Account  of  the  Indians  on  the  East 
Side  of  the  Rocky  Mountain,’  in  Journal  of  Voy- 
ages, N.  Y.  ed.  1903,  p.  294)  cites  one  who  had  eleven, 
with  more  than  forty  children,  and  W.  H.  Dali 
(Travels  on  the  Yukon  and  in  the  Yukon  Territory, 
p.  Ill)  speaks  of  one  who  had  ‘ at  least  eighteen 
wives.’  A few  cases  of  polyandry  were  also  found 
among  the  S6kanais,  a Rocky  Mountain  tribe. 

Five  methods  of  contracting  marriage  may  be 
said  to  have  obtained  among  the  Northern  D6nes. 
Marriage  by  mutual  consent  was  exceedingly  rare 
before  the  advent  of  the  missionaries.  Some  such 
arrangement  can,  however,  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  a few  mountain  tribes.  ‘ Will  you  pack  my 
beaver-snares  ? ’ the  dusky  youth  would  ask  of  the 
object  of  his  choice.  A hesitating  ‘ Perhaps  ’ would 
seal  her  fate,  and,  without  further  ado,  the  couple 
would  thenceforth  become  man  and  wife.  Wooing 
the  bride’s  parents,  that  is,  working  for  them  and 
endeavouring  by  every  possible  good  office  to  be- 
come acceptable  to  them,  was  proper  to  the  South- 
western Den6s  (cf.  Carrier  Indians).  The  most 
common  gateway  to  sexual  intercourse  east  of  the 
Rockies  was  wrestling.  Two  young  men  would 
publicly  wrestle  for  the  possession  of  a maiden, 
and  the  same  took  place  in  connexion  with  any 
married  woman  as  well.  No  husband  could  ever 
consider  himself  secure  in  the  company  of  his  wife, 
as  he  was  liable  to  see  her  any  day  snatched  away 
from  him  by  a stronger  man.  So  much  so,  indeed, 
that  S.  Heame,  the  first  author  to  give  us  any 
satisfactory  account  of  the  eastern  tribes,  asserts 
(A  Journey  from  Prince  of  Wales's  Fort  to  the 
Northern  Ocean,  p.  104)  that  ‘ a weak  man  ...  is 
seldom  permitted  to  keep  a wife  that  a stronger 
man  thinks  worth  his  notice.’  He  adds  that  some 
professional  wrestlers  ‘ make  almost  a livelihood 
by  taking  what  they  please  from  the  weaker 
parties,  without  making  them  any  return  ’ (ih.  105). 
A fourth  way  of  contracting  marriage  was  even 
more  suggestive  of  savagery.  A man  would  simply 
seize  by  the  hair  and  drag  to  his  tent  the  object  of 
his  passion.  Finally,  occasions  were  not  wanting 
when  women  were  bought  as  so  many  chattels,  and 
cases  are  also  on  record  when  the  same  object  of 
traffic  was  later  ravished  by  wrestling  from  her 
quondam  purchaser,  the  unfortunate  creature  being 
thus  a passive  party  to  transactions  whereby  she  was 
‘ married  ’ according  to  the  two  different  methods 
obtaining  in  her  tribe. 

From  this  it  will  be  inferred  how  exceedingly 
low  was  the  position  that  the  woman  occupied  in 
primitive  society.  She  was  merely  a drudge,  the 
factotum  of  tlie  household,  a slave  to  her  husband, 
buffeted  even  by  her  oivn  male  children,  fond  of 
them  though  she  invariably  was.  Her  fate  was 
more  satisfactory  among  the  Navahos ; and,  by 
reason  of  the  rank  to  which  she  might  occasion- 


ally succeed,  among  the  South-western  D6n6s,  life 
was  also  accidentally  made  bearable  for  her,  though 
in  private  life  most  of  the  menial  work  of  the  family 
still  fell  to  her  lot.  It  goes  without  saying  that, 
with  such  loose  systems  governing  the  relations  of 
the  sexes,  divorce  followed  in  many  cases  as  a 
matter  of  course,  especially  when  the  union  had 
not  been  cemented  by  the  birth  of  any  children. 

Indiscriminate  as  these  matrimonial  affairs  ap- 
parently were,  blood-relationship  was  always  a 
bar  thereto.  But  among  the  tribes  who  had 
adopted  mother-right  as  their  law  controlling  suc- 
cession to  rank  and  property,  agnates  were  not 
recognized  as  relatives.  A child  hardly  cared  for 
his  father,  and  took  no  notice  whatever  of  his 
kindred  through  the  male  line.  Hence  first  cousins 
on  the  father’s  side  were  considered  strangers  to 
one  another,  and  as  such  very  generally  inter- 
married. On  the  other  hand,  even  very  distant 
relatives  on  the  maternal  side  still  call  themselves 
brothers  and  sisters,  as  the  case  may  be.  This 
applies  also  to  the  members  of  the  same  clan, 
wherever  this  social  organization  prevails.  Primi- 
tively, all  marriages  were  strictly  exogamous,  the 
gentile  tie  being  considered  even  more  binding  than 
blood-relationship.  In  the  case  of  widows,  the 
prescriptions  of  the  levirate  were  scrupulously 
obeyed  by  all  the  tribes,  and  they  had  to  marry 
the  surviving  brother  of  their  late  husband. 

The  dread  which  a woman  in  her  catamenial 
periods,  or  immediately  after  parturition,  inspired 
in  a man  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Such  a 
creature  was— indeed,  continues  to  be — regarded 
as  the  very  incarnation  of  evil.  As  soon  as  the 
first  symptoms  of  that  momentous  change  in  the 
female  organism  appeared,  the  maiden  was  until  a 
late  date,  and  is  still  in  many  tribes,  sequestered 
from  the  company  of  her  fellow-D6n6s.  A little 
hut  was  built  for  her  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
or  some  distance  from  the  tepees  of  the  migrating 
party,  where  she  dwelt  until  her  menses  were  well 
over,  away  from  the  gaze  of  the  public,  and  visited 
only  by  some  female  relative,  who  brought  her,  in 
small  birch  bark  vessels  which  nobody  else  could 
touch,  the  meagre  fare  of  dried  fish  and  water 
which  custom  prescribed  for  her,  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  nourishing  food,  especially  that  derived 
from  any  large  animal  freshly  killed.  So  portent- 
ous of  evil  was  her  condition  deemed,  that  all  con- 
tact, however  indirect,  with  the  living  creation  was 
denied  her.  Hence  eating,  while  in  her  impure 
state,  of  the  flesh  of  any  game  was  reputed  to 
entail  a deliberate  insult  to  all  the  representatives 
of  ithe  same  species,  which  would  infallibly  take 
their  revenge  by  keeping  away  from  the  traps  or 
arrows  of  her  relatives.  She  could  not  follow  in 
the  trail  of  her  male  companions  for  fear  of  in- 
capacitating them  for  the  chase  ; she  must  abstain 
from  bathing  or  washing  her  feet  in  lakes  or  rivers, 
lest  she  should  cause  the  death  of  the  fish  they  con- 
tained. Hearne  goes  even  so  far  as  to  say  tliat  in 
his  time  (1782)  ‘ women  in  this  situation  are  never 
permitted  to  walk  on  the  ice  of  rivers  or  lakes,  or 
near  the  part  where  the  men  are  hunting  beaver, 
or  where  a fish-net  is  set,  for  fear  of  averting  their 
success’  (oy,  cit.  315). 

On  her  return  from  the  hut  of  her  first  menstrua- 
tion, the  maiden  wore,  during  the  following  three 
or  four  years,  a kind  of  veil  made  of  the  strands  of 
a long  fringe  ornamented  with  beads,  passing  over 
her  face  and  resting  on  her  breast.  This  Hearne 
supposed  to  be  ‘ a mark  of  modesty  ’ (p.  314).  It 
served  the  same  purposes  as  the  prcetexta  of  the 
Romans  and  the  long  outer  garment  of  the  Jewish 
virgins  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Ant.  vil.  viii.  1), 
being  a badge  of  puberty  and  a sort  of  public 
notice  that  the  wearer  was  marriageable.  To  this 
was  added  a bone  tube  to  drink  with  and  a two- 
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pronged  comb  to  scratch  her  head,  thereby  avoid- 
ing immediate  contact  between  lier  head  and  her 
fingers. 

So  deleterious  were  believed  to  be  the  emanations 
from  the  menstruating  woman,  that  the  tabu  of 
which  she  was  the  object  extended  even  to  the 
contact  with  any  weapon,  or  implement,  designed 
for  the  capture  of  animals.  Captain  G.  Back 
records  the  ‘ consternation  ’ and  hasty  flight  of  a 
poor  woman  who  had  unwittingly  trodden  on  her 
husband’s  gun — an  offence  which  the  explorer  de- 
clares (Narr.  of  the  Arctic  Land  Expedition  to  the 
Mouth  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  p.  124)  did  not 
usually  meet  with  any  lighter  punishment  than  ‘ a 
slit  nose  or  a bit  cut  oft'  the  ears.’  The  same  legal 
uncleanness  attached  to  a new  mother,  and  a like 
sequestration  followed,  which  was  then  protracted 
to  a month  or  five  weeks  after  child-birth.  During 
that  period  the  father  would  not,  as  a rule,  see  his 
child. 

Speaking  of  legal  uncleanness,  we  must  not 
forget  to  mention  that  some  such  state  was  also 
supposed  to  be  consequent  on  the  shedding  of 
human  blood.  Hearne  relates  that,  after  his  D6n6 
companions  had  massacred  over  twenty  inoff'ensive 
Eskimos,  all  those  immediately  concerned  in  the 
affair  considered  themselves  debarred  from  cooking 
either  for  themselves  or  for  others.  Before  every 
meal  they  painted  their  upper  lips  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  cheeks  with  red  ochre.  They  would 
not  drink  out  of  any  other  dish  or  use  any  other 
pipe  than  their  own,  nor  would  those  who  had  had 
no  hand  in  the  massacre  touch  the  murderer’s  dish 
or  pipe.  This,  as  well  as  the  abstaining  from 
many  parts  of  the  game  they  ate,  was  regularly 
followed  for  an  entire  season,  after  which  ‘ the 
men,  without  a female  being  present,  made  a fire 
at  some  distance  from  the  tents,  into  which  they 
threw  all  their  ornaments,  pipe-stems,  and  dishes, 
which  were  soon  consumed  to  ashes ; after  which  a 
feast  was  prepared,  consisting  of  such  articles  as 
they  had  long  been  prohibited  from  eating ; and, 
when  all  was  over,  each  man  was  at  liberty  to  eat, 
drink,  and  smoke  as  they  pleased ; and  also  to  kiss 
their  wives  and  children  at  discretion,’  which  they 
had  previously  been  forbidden  to  do  (op.  cit.  206). 

Much  married  as  the  Den6s  usually  were,  they 
regarded  continence  as  essential  for  success  in 
certain  undertakings.  No  hunter  would  ever 
dream  of  leaving  for  any  important  trapping  ex- 
pedition who  had  not  first  separated  a toro  from  his 
wives  for  quite  an  extended  period.  Did  he  succeed 
in  capturing  a beaver  or  a bear,  he  would  carefully 
see  to  it  that  no  dog — an  unclean  animal — should 
be  permitted  to  touch  any  of  its  bones.  The  skull 
and  molars,  especially,  were  reputed  sacred,  and 
were  invariably  stuck  up  on  the  branches  of  a tree 
or,  more  commonly,  on  the  forked  end  of  a tent- 
pole.  The  fear  lest  an  unclean  animal — dog,  fox, 
or  wolf — might  profane  the  same  by  contact  there- 
with was  the  reason  prompting  those  precautions. 
Should  such  a dreadful  contingency  occur,  the 
hunter  immediately  desisted  from  exerting  himself 
in  any  way,  being  firmly  persuaded  that  all  his 
efforts  towards  trapping  any  game  of  the  same 
species  would  prove  futile. 

To  understand  these,  superstitions  and  most  of 
those  relating  to  menstruating  women,  we  must 
remember  that,  in  the  D6n6  cosmogony,  all  the 
present  entities  of  Nature  were  originally  endowed 
with  huinan-like  faculties.  Even  trees  spoke  and 
fought,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  animals  of 
tlie  earth  were  men  like  ourselves,  though  distin- 
guished Ijy  jjotent  faculties  which  we  do  not  possess. 
'I’liese  wonderful  powers,  though  now  somewhat 
attenuated,  are  supposed  still  to  exist  in  the  brute 
creation.  A share  of  them  possessed  by  a few 
privileged  individuals  constitutes  what  we  call 


magic.  This  is  the  connecting  link  between  man 
and  beast,  and  also  the  means  whereby  one  may 
commune  with  the  world  of  spirits,  and  by  whose 
aid  a person  is  enabled  to  succeed  in  his  quest  after 
happiness  and  the  necessaries  of  life.  Hence  the 
sympathy  or  antipathy  which  may  exist  between 
hunter  and  hunted,  according  to  the  way  in  which 
the  former  treats  the  latter.  The  language  of  the 
best  Christianized  D6n6  has  retained  to  this  day 
unequivocal  traces  of  these  zootheistic  ideas.  If 
unsuccessful  in  his  hunt  after  game,  the  modern 
D6ne  will  not  say : ‘ I had  bad  luck  with  this  or 
that  animal,’  but : ‘ Bears  or  beavers,’  as  the  case 
may  be,  ‘did  not  want  me.’  The  spirits,  which 
have  their  seats  in  the  various  parts  of  the  universe 
and  are  co-existent  with  them,  are  good  or  bad,  or 
rather  noxious  or  friendly  to  man.  The  evil  spirits, 
on  the  occasion  of  breaches  of  the  moral  law,  or  the 
neglect  of  the  traditional  observances,  attack  man 
and  dwell  in  him,  causing  thereby  madness,  fits, 
and  other  nervous  disorders,  disease,  and  death. 
The  kindly  spirits  manifest  themselves  to  him 
during  his  sleep,  or  suddenly  in  the  woods  or 
elsewhere,  under  the  shape  of  the  particular  entity — 
animal,  sun,  celestial  phenomenon,  etc. — with  which 
they  are  so  intimately  connected  that  to  the  Indian 
mind  mundane  being  and  indwelling  power  are 
almost  one  and  the  same.  This  manifestation  is  a 
token  of  their  wish  to  act  towards  him  as  protect- 
ing genii,  in  return  for  some  consideration  shown 
to  their  present  concretized  forms  or  symbols. 
These  are  the  personal  totems  (manitous),  the  only 
ones  known  to  the  unadulterated  Denes  (cf.  Totem- 
ISM).  The  adopted  party  will  thenceforth  show  his 
regard  for  his  protector  by  not  suffering  the  par- 
ticular being  in  which  it  resides  to  be  lightly  treated 
or  abused  in  any  way ; by  exposing  in  his  lodge  its 
spoils  (if  an  animal,  or  its  symbol,  if  a heavenly 
orb,  etc.),  or  carrying  on  his  person  a reminder  of 
it  in  the  shape  of  its  tail,  a feather  flowing  from 
his  head-dress,  etc.  In  times  of  need  the  D6n6  will 
secretly  invoke  the  aid  of  his  manitou,  saying : 
‘ May  you  do  this  or  that  to  me ! ’ Before  an 
assault  on  his  enemies,  or  previous  to  his  hunt,  he 
will  daub  its  symbol  in  red  ochre  on  his  bow  and 
arrows,  or  sing  out  in  its  honour  a rude  chant  con- 
sisting of  a single  phrase  repeated  ad  infinitum. 
Magic  and  song,  in  the  mind  of  the  American 
native,  have  a most  intimate  correlation,  and  few 
important  attempts  to  influence  the  spirits  one 
way  or  another  are  unaccompanied  by  loud  chant- 
ing and  the  noisy  beating  of  drums.  Should  his 
appeal  for  help  be  heard,  he  will  give  expression  to 
his  gratitude  by  burning,  or  throwing  into  the 
water,  any  piece  of  property  on  hand,  goods  or 
clothing,  or  in  later  times  tobacco. 

In  the  North  this  was  the  only  kind  of  sacrifice 
known  to  the  D6n6s.  At  times  it  took  a propitia- 
tory or  rogatory  character,  being  intended  to  obtain 
favours  or  avert  calamities.  The  personified  ele- 
ments, especially  wind  with  the  tribes  dwelling  on 
the  banks  of  the  large  Northern  lakes,  were  the 
most  common  beneficiaries  of  such  offerings,  unless 
we  add  thereto  another  class  of  spirits,  which  have 
some  resemblance  to  the  genii  locorum  of  the 
Romans.  These  were  believed  to  haunt  places 
prominent  for  some  natural  peculiarity — the  steep- 
ness of  a hUl,  the  magnitude  or  striking  appearance 
of  a rock,  etc.  It  was  usual  for  any  wayfarer 
passing  by  such  spots  to  offer  a stone  to  the  spirit 
or  its  materialized  form.  A custom  similar  to  this 
can  be  traced  to  the  wastes  of  Tartary  (cf.  Hue, 
Souvenirs  d'un  voyage  dans  la  Tartarie,  Paris, 
1850,  i.  25  f.),  and  the  D6n6  practice  may  even  be 
eompared  with  the  prayer-machines  set  up  on  some 
mountain-tops  in  far-away  Tibet. 

Instead  of  quietly  revealing  itself  in  a dream  or 
a vision,  the  manitou  occasionally  prostrated  the 
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D6n6  to  the  extent  of  depriving  him  of  his  senses. 
In  such  accidents  the  bystanders  would  never  re- 
cognize a mere  cataleptic  fit.  They  would  insist 
that  the  mind  of  the  smitten  individual  had  been 
attracted  by  some  powerful  spirit,  with  which  it 
was  communing.  To  them  any  kind  of  fainting 
malady  was  much  the  same  as  epilepsy  to  the 
Homans.  It  was  a morbus  sacer,  denoting  mysteri- 
ous influences.  Swooning  is  still  called  by  the 
Carriers  ne-hha-utMzce.t,  or  the  attack  of  a spirit. 
When  loud  chanting,  enhanced  by  louder  beating 
of  drums,  had  succeeded  in  breaking  the  spell,  the 
soul  of  the  patient  was  supposed  to  return  from  the 
spirit  world,  and  he  was  looked  upon  with  a venera- 
tion bordering  on  awe.  Henceforth  he  was  regarded 
as  possessed  of  the  mysterious  powers  over  Nature, 
and  the  spirits  controlling  it,  which  we  call  magic, 
and  his  ministrations  were  resorted  to  whenever  it 
was  a question  of  counteracting  the  influence  of 
the  evil  spirits  which  cause  disease  and  public 
calamities.  In  a word,  he  was  a regular  shaman, 
and  the  religious  system  of  which  he  had  become 
the  chief  representative  was  the  shamanism  of  the 
north-eastern  Asiatic  races  in  almost  all  its  purity 
(cf.  Shamanism).  Among  the  Navahos  of  the 
South  this  is  stUl  at  the  base  of  the  religious  edifice ; 
but  commiscegenation  with  alien  stocks  and  the 
influence  of  environment  have  notably  modified  it 
by  the  addition  of  rites  and  elaborate  ceremonies 
based  on  the  remembrance  of  the  many  adventures 
of  their  culture  heroes  {cf.  Navahos). 

The  functions  of  the  shaman  avUI  be  found  fully 
explained  in  the  article  Shamanism.  Suffice  it  to 
say  here  that  they  were  seven-fold  among  the 
Northern  Den6s.  Shamanistio  conjuring  with  that 
particular  American  race  was  curative,  preventive, 
inquisitive,  malefic,  operative,  prestidigitative,  or 
prophetical.  A role  which  was  perhaps  proper  to 
the  profession  in  the  North  was  tliat  of  father  con- 
fessor. Auricular  confession  of  personal  delin- 
quencies to  him  who  might  be  represented  as  the 
nearest  aboriginal  equivalent  of  a priest — though  he 
could  not  strictly  be  called  by  such  a name  for  the 
lack  of  any  regular  sacrifice  or  cult — was  one  of 
the  religious  institutions  of  the  primeval  forests  of 
northern  Canada.  Of  the  shaman  among  the 
Western  Denes,  Harmon  wrote  as  early  as  1820 : 

‘ When  the  Carriers  are  very  sick,  they  often  think  that  they 
shall  not  recover  unless  they  divulge  to  a priest  or  magician 
every  crime  which  they  may  have  committed,  which  has 
hitherto  been  kept  secret.  In  such  a case,  they  wiU  make  a 
full  confession,  and  then  they  expect  that  their  lives  will  be 
spared  for  a time  longer.  But  should  they  keep  back  a single 
crime,  they  as  fully  believe  that  they  shall  suffer  instant  death  ’ 
(‘An  Account  of  the  Indians  living  West  of  the  Eocky  Mountain,’ 
in  Journal  of  Voyages,  N.T.  ed.  1903,  p.  266  f.). 

The  present  writer  had  recorded  the  same  custom 
long  before  he  saw  the  old  trader’s  volume.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  course  of  his  Trad.  ind.  du 
Canada  nord-ouest,  p.  418  f.,  E.  Petitofc  gives 
a Chippewa  (Eastern)  text  furnished  him  in  1863 
by  an  old  shaman  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  of  which 
the  follotsing  is  a partial  translation  : 

‘ The  man  who  is  sick  as  a consequence  of  his  sins  . . . sits 
by  the  shaman,  to  whom  he  confesses  his  misdeeds.  The 
shaman  asks  him  many  a question,  reprimands  him  in  order  to 
draw  out  the  sins  he  conceals.  . . . Finally,  the  patient  having 
confessed  everything,  the  shaman  brings  down  on  him  the  Far- 
off  Spirit,  his  own  familiar,  which,  entering  into  the  sick  man, 
takes  away  his  sins,  whereupon  disease  immediately  leaves 
him.* 

The  greatest  importance  was  attached  to  dreams. 
It  was  through  the  medium  of  dreams  that  most  of 
their  communications  with  the  invisible  world  took 
place,  and  to  this  day  the  D6n6s  consider  dreaming 
as  a token  of  occult  powers  over  Nature  and  man. 
For  this  reason  they  are  loth  to  wake  up  any  sleep- 
ing person,  as  he  or  she  may  just  be  enjoying  a 
dream,  that  is,  communing  with  the  spirits.  Any- 
body talking  in  his  sleep  is  nolens  volens  regarded 
as  a great  sorcerer  or  shaman. 


Though  the  spirits  are  much  more  in  evidence 
than  any  other  hidden  power  in  the  D6ne  theo- 
gony,  they  were  not  without  the  notion  of  a 
Supreme  Being  governing  the  world  and  punishing 
the  wicked.  In  the  West,  the  nature  of  this  ruling 
principle  was  not  very  clear,  though  it  was  gener- 
ally recognized  as  the  great  controller  of  the  celest- 
ial forces — wind,  rain,  and  snow.  Thunder  they 
still  firmly  believe  to  be  a gigantic  bird  of  the  eagle 
genus,  the  winking  of  whose  eyelids  produces 
lightning,  while  the  detonations  are  due  to  the 
flapping  of  its  wings.  That  this  Deity  was,  indeed, 
paramount  and  personal  in  the  estimation  of  those 
Indians  is  made  evident  by  the  usual  formula  of 
their  oaths.  Yuttcere  scettvsA  : ‘ That-which-is-on- 
high  heareth  me,’  and  Yuttcere  noth  <edcesni\  ‘I 
say  it  in  presence  of  That-which-is-on-high  ’ {the 
Celestial  Power),  are  forms  used  by  the  old  Carriers 
to  this  day.  The  new  generation  has  another  name 
for  the  Supreme  Being,  based  on  more  adequate 
knowledge  due  to  the  missionaries. 

The  majority  of  the  North  American  Indians 
attribute  the  work  of  creation  to  a prodigious  hero, 
of  a human  nature,  hut  exceedingly  powerful, 
generally  more  or  less  tricky  and  not  too  scrupu- 
lous, whose  many  deeds  and  miraculous  adventures 
furnish  the  subject-matter  of  endless  tales.  This 
is  the  culture  hero  of  the  Americanists,  the  (Estas 
of  the  Western  Ddn6s,  who  borrowed  his  person- 
ality from  the  N.  Pacific  coast  tribes,  and  the 
Y Imantiiwinyai,  ‘ the  One  who  is  lost  across  the 
ocean,’  of  the  Hupas,  the  principal  tribe  of 
the  Pacific  group  of  I)6n6s.  But  the  Eastern 
D6n6s  know  of  a God  who  is  Creator  as  well 
as  Ruler  of  the  universe.  He  is,  however,  less 
spiritualized  with  them  than  the  chief  Deity  of 
their  Western  kin,  since  they  lend  him  human 
attributes.  Inkfwin-wetay,  ‘ He  that  sits  on  the 
zenith,’  is  the  name  by  which  the  Hare  Indians 
know  him,  and,  according  to  Petitot,  that  tribe 
makes  him  trine : father,  mother,  and  son.  The 
father  is  in  the  zenith,  the  mother  in  the  nadir, 
and  the  son  travels  incessantly  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  The  father  by  his  mere  volition  made 
the  earth  and  all  it  contains,  after  which  he  lit  the 
celestial  orbs,  the  sun  and  the  moon — most  of  the 
stars  and  constellations  were  originally  inhabitants 
of  our  own  globe — at  the  prayer  of  his  son,  who, 
having  perceived  the  earth  during  one  of  his 
voyages,  sang  out : ‘ O my  Father  who  sittest  on 
high,  do  light  the  heavenly  fire,  for  on  that  small 
island  {the  earth)  my  brothers-in-law  (men)  have 
been  wretched  for  a long  time’  {Petitot,  Mono- 
graphic  des  Din6-DindjU,  p.  xxiii). 

Most  of  the  tribes  have  also  a tradition  pointing 
to  the  extinction  of  mankind  by  water,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Wise  One,  among  the  Eastern  Dends, 
or  (Estas,  the  chief  legendary  hero  of  the  Western 
tribes.  In  the  legends  relating  these  events  the 
musk-rat  and  the  beaver,  two  animals  famous  for 
their  nimbleness  and  skill,  are  said  to  have  been 
instrumental  in  reconstructing  the  earth,  after  it 
had  been  destroyed  through  the  submersion  of  its 
highest  mountains. 

The  sacredness  of  the  number  seven  among  the 
Jews  is  a matter  of  common  knowledge.  That 
number  is  among  the  majority  of  the  American 
aborigines  replaced  by  four ; but  both  seven  and 
four  yield  in  sacredness  to  the  number  two  in  the 
legends  and  traditions  of  the  Western  D6n6  tribes. 

By  the  side  of,  and  in  opposition  to,  the  Supreme 
Being  of  the  nation  is,  according  to  Petitot,  a 
counterpart  of  our  devil  in  the  theogony  of  the 
North-eastern  tribes.  If  we  are  to  believe  that 
author,  the  knowledge  of  such  an  entity  preceded 
the  advent  of  the  missionaries,  and  it  was  called 
‘ the  Bad  One,’  ‘ the  Forsaken  One,’  ‘ He  that 
passed  through  heaven,’  etc.,  according  to  the 
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various  localities.  The  older  Carriers  call  him  to- 
day by  the  first-mentioned  name  ; but  the  present 
writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  they  owe  this 
notion  to  intercourse  with  the  whites. 

No  tribe  worshipped  tlie  Deity  in  any  way ; no 
cult  of  any  kind,  sacred  dances  or  public  prayers, 
obtained  in  the  North.  The  only  dance  whose 
object  was  not  mere  recreation  took  place  in  con- 
nexion with  an  eclipse  ( of.  Prodigies  and  Portents 
[Amer.]).  But  in  the  South  the  Navahos  have 
elaborate  rites  and  know  of  public  praying,  though 
their  requests  are  addressed  more  to  the  jjersonified 
elements  and  their  culture-heroes,  or  semi-deified 
ancestors,  than  to  any  Supreme  Deity. 

As  to  man,  he  is  believed  to  be  made  up  of  a 
perisliable  body  and  a transformable,  and  there- 
fore surviving,  soul — if  this  be  the  proper  word  for 
an  element  which  is  perhaps  as  much  the  effect  as 
the  cause  of  life.  The  name  given  it  by  most  tribes 
literally  means  in  the  West  ‘warmth.’  Yet  it  is 
to-day  used  to  designate  the  principle  of  life,  while 
the  Eastern  Den6s  have  for  the  soul  animating  the 
body  words  varying  according  to  the  dialects, 
though  almost  all  of  them  are  the  counterparts  of 
the  Lat.  spiritus.  Analogous  terms  serve  in  the 
West  to  express  not  the  vital  principle,  but  the 
outward  sign  of  life,  breath,  and,  by  extension, 
life  itself. 

Besides  this  principle,  or  physical  condition,  there 
is  ne-tsen,  man’s  shadow,  usually  called  ‘second 
self.’  This  is  a reflexion  of  the  individual  person- 
ality, invisible  in  time  of  good  health,  because  then 
confined  within  its  normal  seat,  the  body,  but  which 
on  the  approach  of  sickness  and  death  wanders  out 
of  its  home,  and  roams  about,  seldom  seen  but  often 
heard.  Its  absence  from  its  proper  corporeal  seat, 
if  too  prolonged,  infallibly  results  in  death. 

Finally,  ne-zul  in  the  D6n6  psychology  may  be 
said  to  represent  the  soul  or  surviving  principle 
after  death.  Strictly  speaking,  the  word  refers  to 
the  impalpable,  dematerialized  remnants  of  one’s 
individuality,  or  a transformed  self  adapted  to  the 
conditions  of  the  next  world.  That  world  is  very 
generally  believed  to  be  situated  underground, 
and  watered  by  a large  river,  in  which  the  shades 
catch  small  fry  for  their  subsistence,  visiting  their 
nets  in  double  canoes — a craft  otherwise  unknown 
in  N.  America.  Their  condition  there  seems  to  be 
unequal,  inasmuch  as  those  who  have  not  received 
the  last  funeral  rites  according  to  the  customs  of 
their  tribes  are  constantly  wandering,  fed  on  mice, 
toads,  foetuses,  and  squirrels,  or  even  cast  into  the 
waters  of  the  big  river  instead  of  being  ferried 
across,  while  others  are  reported  to  be  playing  on 
the  grass,  or  dancing  to  the  tune  of  a song,  the 
main  burden  of  which  is  the  words  Ihe’qa  fsethine, 
‘we  sleep  separated  from  one  another,’  i.e.  ‘there 
is  no  more  any  matrimonial  union  between  us.’ 

Metempsychosis  was  strongly  believed  in  by  the 
Eastern  I)6n6s.  Petitot  writes  in  his  Monographie 
des  D6n6-DindjU,  p.  xxx  : 

‘ I have  been  unable  to  eradicate  from  the  mind  of  a certain 
jfirl  the  persuasion  that,  before  her  birth,  she  had  lived  under  a 
name  and  with  features  unknown  to  me,  nor  could  I prevent  an 
old  woman  from  claiming  the  child  of  her  neighbour,  under  the 
pretext  that  she  recognized  in  him  the  migrated  soul  of  her  own 
late  eon.  I am  personally  acquainted  with  several  such  cases.’ 

The  art.  Carrier  Indians  makes  it  clear  that 
such  notions  were  not  confined  to  the  East.  Yet, 
we  must  add  that  the  Western  D6nes  now  seem  to 
have  entirely  discarded  them,  while  the  beliefs 
connected  with  menstruating  women,  the  spirits, 
and  shamanism  still  lurk  in  the  minds  of  many, 
and  are  openly  professed  by  a few.  With  others 
they  are  at  best  obsolescent.  This  re-incarnation  of 
the  soul  did  not  always  result  in  a mere  exchange 
of  bodies  of  a similar  kind.  The  author  just  quoted 
furtlier  s.ays  that  he  has  known  a poor  mother  who 
was  lamenting  because  an  old  shaman  had  assured 


her  that  she  had  seen  her  dead  son  walking  by  the 
shore  of  the  lake  under  the  form  of  a bear.  He 
adds  : ‘ It  is  seldom  that  we  see  any  man  of  infiu- 
ence  die  without  hearing  soon  after  his  former 
companions  claim  that  they  have  seen  him  meta- 
morphosed into  a bipedal  caribou,  a bear,  or  an 
elk.’ 

The  original  mode  of  disposing  of  dead  bodies  in 
the  North  seems  to  have  been  by  enclosing  them 
within  rough  cratings  made  of  small  logs  crossed 
at  the  ends,  which  were  raised  from  3 ft.  to  7 ft. 
above  ground  on  stout  poles  or  posts.  Any  object 
which  might  have  belonged  to  the  deceased  either 
accompanied  him  in  his  final  retreat  or  was  cast 
into  the  water,  burnt,  or  hidden  in  the  branches 
of  trees.  Sometimes  the  remains  were  concealed 
within  trees  hollowed  out  for  the  purpose,  or  natur- 
ally hollow  through  age  and  decay ; but  in  the 
East  it  was  much  more  usual  simply  to  abandon 
them  where  they  fell.  They  were  never  buried, 
except  among  the  Chilcotins,  a South-western 
tribe,  while  their  neighbours,  the  Carriers  and  the 
Babines,  cremated  them,  after  the  custom  of  the 
coast  Indians. 

Such  were  the  Den6s  when  first  met  by  the 
whites.  The  Apaches  were  the  first  representa- 
tives of  the  nation  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
pale-faced  strangers,  in  the  persons  of  the  Spaniards 
of  Mexico.  In  the  North,  their  first  contact  with 
our  civilization  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Hudson 
Bay,  where  the  Fur  Trading  Company  named  after 
that  inland  sea  established  posts,  from  one  of  which 
Arthur  Dobbs  wrote  in  1744  the  earliest  printed  re- 
ference to  the  race  which  has  come  to  the  present 
writer’s  knowledge.  In  1771-72,  Samuel  Heame, 
one  of  the  traders,  reached  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  the 
company  of  a large  band  of  Eastern  D6n6s,  who  then 
perpetrated  the  unprovoked  massacre  of  Eskimos 
already  mentioned.  Then  came  Alex.  Mackenzie, 
who,  in  1789,  descended  the  noble  stream  now 
known  under  his  name,  and  in  1793  penetrated  as 
far  west  as  the  Pacific  Ocean,  always  accompanied 
by  a few  Northern  Den6s,  who  did  not  succeed  in 
securing  him  a peaceful  reception  at  the  hands  of 
all  the  new  D6ne  tribes.  About  1811,  the  Yellow- 
Knives  repeated  on  the  poor  Eskimos  the  exploit 
of  Hearne’s  companions,  killing  some  thirty  of 
them  near  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River, 
and  two  years  later  a party  of  Rocky  Mountains 
D6n6s,  acting  under  provocation,  destroyed  Fort 
Nelson,  on  the  Liard  River,  and  murdered  its  in- 
mates. Ten  years  thereafter  (1823),  the  Dog-Ribs 
and  Hares,  long  oppressed  by  the  Yellow-Knives, 
fell  upon  them  unawares  and  cut  off  a large  number 
of  them.  Then  came  the  visits  of  the  Arctic  ex- 
plorers, Sir  John  Franklin,  Captain  G.  Back,  and 
Dr.  King,  Thomas  Simpson,  Sir  John  Richardson, 
etc.  The  dates  attached  to  their  respective  works 
in  the  following  bibliography  are  safe  indications 
of  the  epochs  of  their  travels  among  the  D6nes. 

Finally,  we  have  the  missionaries.  The  Catholics 
reached  Isle-h-la-Crosse  in  1845,  Lake  Athabasca  in 
1847,  Great  Slave  Lake  in  1852,  Peace  River  in 
1858,  and  the  Lower  Mackenzie  in  1859.  Father 
Petitot,  a prolific  ethnographer,  was  the  first 
minister  of  the  gospel  to  visit  Great  Bear  Lake, 
which  he  did  for  the  first  time  in  the  course  of 
1866.  The  missionaries  were  abnost  everywhere 
well  received,  and  readily  made  numerous  prose- 
lytes : 1859  saw  the  establishment  of  the  first  Pro- 
testant mission  at  Fort  Simpson,  on  the  Mackenzie, 
after  which  outposts  were  started  among  the  Lou- 
cheux  Indians  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  To- 
day practically  the  entire  nation  in  the  North  is 
Christian,  about  nine-tenths  having  adopted  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  the  remainder  the  Protestant. 

See  Hupas  and  Navahos  for  Central  and 
Southern  Athapascans. 
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DEOGARH  — (Skr.  deva-gada,  ‘ fort  of  the 
gods’). — A town  in  the  Santal  Parganas  of  Bengal, 
lat.  24°  30'  N.,  long.  86°  42'  E.,  containing 
the  famous  temple  of  Baidyanath  (Skr.  vaidya- 
ndtha,  ‘lord  of  physicians,’  an  epithet  of  Siva). 
By  a folk  etymology  the  place  is  connected  with 
one  Baiju,  a member  of  a Dravidian  tribe,  who  by 
one  account  was  a Gwala,  or  cowherd,  by  caste. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  so  disgusted  with  the  laziness 
and  indifference  of  the  Brahman  priests  of  the 
shrine,  that  he  vowed  that  he  would  daily,  as  evi- 
dence of  his  contempt  for  them,  strike  the  image 
of  the  god  with  his  club.  One  day,  as  he  perpe- 
trated this  insult,  the  idol  spoke  and  blessed  him 
because  he,  though  not  a worshipper,  had  resented 
the  carelessness  of  his  priests.  When  asked  to 
claim  a boon  from  the  god,  Baiju  prayed  that  he 
might  be  known  as  Natha,  ‘lord,’  and  that  the 
temple  should  be  called  after  his  name.  The  re- 
quest was  granted,  and  the  shrine  has  since  been 
known  as  that  of  Baijnath. 

It  has  been  suggested  without  any  valid  reason  that  the 
legend  implies  some  connexion  between  the  present  cultus  and 
the  rites  of  the  Dravidian  tribes.  According  to  the  Hindu 
legend,  the  selection  of  the  site  was  due  to  the  demon  Rava^a, 
king  of  Lanka  or  Ceylon,  who  in  the  epic  of  the  Ramayana  is 
the  ravisher  of  Sita,  wife  of  Rama.  It  is  said  that  he’  got 
possession  of  a famous  liiigam  of  Siva  to  aid  him  in  his  fight 
with  Rama,  and  on  his  way  south  halted  to  purify  himself  at 
the  site  of  Deogarh.  Finding  no  water,  he  dashed  his  fist  into 
the  ground  and  formed  the  existing  Sivagauga  lake.  But,  when 
the  liiigam  was  set  down,  seeing  the  place  to  be  fair,  it  refused 
to  move  further  with  Ravana,  and  has  been  there  ever  since, 
^own  by  the  name  of  Mahadeva  Ravane6vara,  ‘lord  Ravana.’ 
The  same  story  is  told  to  account  for  the  position  of  many  other 
sacred  images  in  India  (Cunningham,  Archaeological  Survey 
Reports^  viii.  143  ff. ; Oppert,  Original  Inhabitants  of  Bharata- 
varsa^  1893,  pp.  137,  375). 

'The  early  history  of  the  shrine  is  obscure. 
When  the  British  occupied  the  country,  they  tried, 
but  with  ill-success,  to  manage  the  endowments 
and  collect  the  offerings  of  pilgrims.  Finally  it 
was  made  over  to  the  present  priests,  who  are 
knowm  as  ojha  (Skr.  upadhyaya,  ‘teacher’).  In 
front  of  the  temple  is  a remarkable  structure,  con- 
sisting of  two  massive  monoliths  supporting  a third 
stone  of  similar  shape  and  size.  It  is  known  as 
the  Swinging  Platform  (dold-mdfichd),  and  was 
possibly  originally  used  in  the  rite  of  swinging  the 
idol.  The  chief  temple  is  that  of  Siva,  and  close 
by  is  a later  shrine  of  his  spouse,  Gauri,  ‘ the 
yellow  or  brilliant  one,’  which  is  joined  to  that  of 
her  consort  by  festoons  of  gaudy-coloured  cloth, 
thus  typifying  the  union  of  the  god  and  the  god- 
dess. At  the  back  of  the  god’s  temple  is  a verandah 
in  which  suppliants  for  his  favours — recovery  from 
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disease,  the  blessing  of  children,  and  so  on — make 
their  vigils.  With  the  usual  catholicity  of  modern 
Hinduism,  the  chief  shrines  are  surrounded  by 
those  of  the  lesser  gods — Bam,a  and  Lakshmana 
representing  Visnu  in  this  Saiva  atmosphere ; 
Suraj  Narayan,  the  sun-god ; Sarasvati,  goddess 
of  learning  j Manasa,  the  snake-goddess ; Hanu- 
man,  the  monkey-god ; Kala  Bhairava,  god  of 
destruction ; and  Annapurna,  ‘ she  n ho  gives 
wealth  in  grain.’  But  all  these  shrines  bear  marks 
of  neglect.  To  illustrate  the  fusion  of  Islam  with 
Hinduism,  Gait  (Census  Report  Bengal,  1901,  i. 
176)  remarks  that  ‘ Muhammadans  are  often  seen 
to  carry  sacred  water  to  the  shrine  of  Baidyanath, 
and,  as  they  may  not  enter  the  shrine,  pour  it  as 
a libation  on  the  outside  verandah.’ 

Literature. — Sir  W.  Hunter,  The  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal*, 
1871,  p.  191  ff. ; Bradley-Birt,  The  Story  of  an  Indian  Upland, 
1905,  p.  311  f.;  JASBe  lii.  pt.  L 164.  W.  CROOKE. 

DEONTOLOGY. — Deontology  is  the  science  of 
ethics.  The  term  seems  to  have  been  used  first 
by  Jeremy  Bentham.  Ajiparently  he  wished  to 
distinguish  by  it  between  duty  and  the  principles 
of  morals  and  legislation — which  is  the  subject  of 
an  earlier  work,  dealing  with  the  principles  that 
men  had  to  assume  in  their  relations  to  each 
other.  In  deontology  he  evidently  had  in  mind 
the  principles  of  duty  as  distinct  from  those  of 
prudence  and  interest.  The  work  by  this  name, 
however,  was  posthumous,  and  was  incomplete 
before  his  death.  The  term  has  not  come  into 
general  usage.  It  serves,  however,  the  purpose  of 
distinguishing  clearly  befiween  the  science  of  mere 
custom  and  the  science  of  obligation.  The  one 
studies  actual  practices ; the  other  tries  to  ascertain 
the  actions  wliich  ought  to  be  performed  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  that  may  actually  be  done. 

James  H.  Hyslop. 

DEOPRAYAG  (Skr.  deva-praydga,  ‘ the  divine 
place  of  sacrifice’).— A village  in  the  Garhwal 
District  of  the  United  Provinces  of  India,  situated 
in  lat.  30°  10'  N.,  long.  78°  37'  E.,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Alaknanda  (g.v.)  and  Bhagi- 
rathi.  Below  the  village  the  streams  now  united 
take  the  name  of  Ganges  (g.v.),  and  this  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  five  sacred  places  of  pilgrim- 
age on  the  way  to  the  higher  Himalayan  peaks. 
The  principal  temple  is  dedicated  to  Ramachandra. 
It  is  built  of  large  blocks  of  cut  stone  piled  on  each 
other,  bulging  in  the  middle  and  decreasing  rapidly 
towards  the  summit,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
white  cupola.  Over  all  is  a square  sloping  roof, 
composed  of  plates  of  copper,  crowned  above  with 
a golden  ball  and  spire.  The  image  of  the  god, 
about  six  feet  high,  carved  in  black  stone,  but 
painted  red  except  the  face,  is  seated  opposite  the 
door,  and  under  the  eastern  portion  of  the  cupola. 
Before  the  idol  is  a brazen  image  of  Garuda,  the 
my^thical  vulture,  half  man,  half  bird,  on  which 
Visnu  rides.  The  chief  rite  at  this  holy  place  is 
ablution,  which  takes  place  at  the  sacred  con- 
fluence of  the  two  rivers,  in  basins  excavated  in 
the  rock  at  a level  a little  lower  than  the  surface 
of  the  current,  which  is  here  so  rapid  as  to  sweep 
away  any  person  daring  to  bathe  in  it. 

Literature.— Atkinson,  Himalayan  Gazetteer,  iii.  [1886] 
199  £E.  W.  CROOKE. 

DEPRAVITY.— See  Holiness  and  Sin. 

DERVISH  (darwlsh). — A Pers.  word  signifying 
‘mendicant’  (corresponding  with  bhiksu,  the  name 
borne  by  the  Brahman  in  the  fourth  stage  of  his 
existence),  applied,  in  Persian  and  Turkish  and 
thence  in  European  languages,  to  the  ascetics  of 
Islam,  whose  Arab,  name  is  zdhid,  which  appears 
to  mean  originally  ‘ satisfied  with  a little,’  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  the  usage  of  this  phrase  in  the 
Qur’an  (xii.  20),  Its  connotation  does  not  appear 
to  differ  from  that  of  ^fl  (q.v.),  ‘wearer  of  wool,’ 
a term  applied  by  the  early  Islamic  writer  Jahi? 
(t  A.H.  255  [ = A.D.  868],  Hayawan,  i.  103)  both  to 
those  Muslim  ascetics  and  to  Christian  monks,  who, 
in  order  to  indulge  their  laziness,  pretend  to  dis- 
approve of  labour  and  wage-earning,  and  make 
their  mendicity  a means  of  obtaining  the  reverence 
of  their  fellows.  Most  Muslims,  indeed,  take  a 
less  cynical  view  of  the  ascetic,  who  is  supposed 
to  abandon  his  possessions  before  taking  to  the 
mendicant  life,  in  the  belief  that  they  stand  be- 
tween him  and  the  attainment  of  the  higher  life. 
And,  though  many  dervishes  are  mendicants,  this 
is  by  no  means  the  case  with  all ; the  bulk  of  the 
members  of  Orders  belong  to  the  labouring  and 
trading  classes.  In  Arab,  literature  the  name  first 
occurs  (in  the  form  daryush)  as  the  epithet  of  one 
Khalid,  who  in  the  year  A.H.  201  ( = A.D.  816)  en- 
deavoured to  organize  the  citizens  of  Baghdad  for 
the  suppression  of  anarchy.  In  Pers.  literature  of 
the  5th  and  6th  cents.,  and  even  later,  the  dervish 
is  a holy  man  who  has  overcome  the  world ; and 
in  S.  Arabia  it  is  said  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
shaikh  as  a term  of  dignity.  In  general,  we  may 
distinguish  between  siifi  and  dervish  as  between 
theory  and  practice ; the  former  holds  a certain 
philosophical  doctrine,  the  latter  practises  a par- 
ticular form  of  life.  The  latter  is  called  in  some 
countries  by  the  Arab,  name  faqlr,  ‘poor  man’ 
(plur.  fuqard) ; to  those  who  are  members  of  asso- 
ciations the  name  khwdn,  for  ikhw&n  (‘brethren’), 
is  sometimes  applied. 

The  practice  of  asceticism,  and  the  wearing  of 
wool  in  indication  of  it,  are,  of  course,  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Muhammad,  and  far  earlier  ; according 
to  the  most  authentic  accounts,  the  Prophet  him- 
self gave  little  epcouragement  to  asceticism,  which 
rarely  suits  the  plans  of  statesmen  and  warriors. 
But  the  notion  of  religious  exercises  in  addition  to 
those  prescribed  by  the  ordinary  ritual,  culminat- 
ing in  ecstasy,  meets  us  early  in  the  history  of 
Islam ; and  with  this  went  theories  of  states  and 
stages  in  the  religious  life  which  belong  to  the 
subject  of  Sufiism. 

It  is  not  till  the  6th  cent,  of  Islam  that  we  hear 
of  actual  Orders  of  ascetics ; attempts  which  are 
made  to  trace  them  further  back  are  mythological. 
In  the  6th  cent.,  however,  they  commenced,  and  in 
the  7th  they  are  familiar.  The  unity  of  an  Order 
is  constituted  by  a special  form  of  devotion,  where- 
by its  members  endeavour  to  induce  what  spiritual- 
ists call  ‘the  superior  condition’ ; it  usually  consists 
in  the  repetition  of  religious  formulae,  especially  the 
first  article  of  the  Muslim  creed,  and  each  Order 
has  its  dhikr,  as  this  process  is  called ; other  reli- 
gious exercises  of  the  same  sort  bear  the  titles  wird 
and  hizb. 

The  first  founder  of  an  Order  is  supposed  to  have 
been  'Abd  al-Qadir  {q.v.)  of  JilSn,  who  died  A.H. 
561  ( = A.D.  1166) ; but  that  founded  by  Ahmad  al- 
Rifa'i,  who  died  A.H.  578  ( = A.D.  1182),  was  nearly 
contemporaneous.  Of  both  these  persons  we  pos- 
se.ss  biographies,  and,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  tlie 
former  a series  of  works,  chiefly  homiletic  in  char- 
acter. In  general,  the  founders  of  Orders  are  his- 
torical per.sonages  ; some  have  left  works,  and  in 
other  cases  there  are  authoritative  treatises,  reveal- 
ing the  mysteries  of  the  Order,  though,  perhaps, 
in  most  cases  these  can  only  be  acquired  through 
oral  instruction,  and  by  persons  who  have  under- 
gone probation. 

The  founding  of  Orders  has  gone  on  steadily 
since  the  6th  cent,  of  Islam  ; and  their  enumera- 
tion is  no  easy  matter,  since  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish  between  independent  and  branch  Orders. 
Von  Hammer  enumerated  36,  of  which  12  were 


supposed  to  have  existed  before  the  rise  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  and  24  to  have  sprung  up  after 
that  event ; the  former  number  includes  some  that 
are  mythical,  whereas  the  latter  is  too  small.  The 
most  interesting,  in  some  ways,  is  the  Bektashi 
Order,  which  appears  to  be  a syncretism  of  Islam 
with  Christianity,  and  which  (according  to  G. 
Jacob,  who  has  made  a special  study  of  it)  retains 
many  vestiges  of  Christian  doctrines  and  rites. 
Next  after  this  comes  the  NaVshabandi,  which  is 
wide-spread ; the  Maulawiyyah,  Rifa'iyyah,  and 
Tsawiyyah  also  play  important  r61es,  while  some 
political  importance  is  ascribed  to  the  Malamiyyah. 
In  certain  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  empire  there 
is  a shaikh  al-turuq,  or  head  of  the  Orders,  who  is 
re^onsible  to  the  Government  for  their  conduct. 

The  acts  which  enter  into  the  life  of  the  member 
of  an  Order  are  in  part  disciplinary,  in  part  devo- 
tional. The  devotional  acts  take  the  form  of  a 
service,  called  hadrah,  which  with  certain  com- 
munities is  daily,  with  others  weekly ; probably 
the  form  which  it  most  commonly  takes  is  that  of 
the  repetition  of  formulae,  especially  la  ildha  ilia 
’llahu,  a vast  number  of  times  with  various  differ- 
ences of  intonation,  occasionally  to  the  sound  of 
music ; elaborate  rules  are  given  in  some  of  the 
books  belonging  to  the  Orders,  regulating  the 
bodily  motions  which  should  accompany  the  pro- 
duction of  each  syllable.  Hadrahs  familiar  to 
visitors  to  the  Nearer  East  are  those  of  the  Mau- 
lawi  dervishes  in  Pera,  who  move  in  circles  to  the 
accompaniment  of  music ; of  the  Rifa  i dervishes  in 
Scutari,  who,  first  sitting,  and  then  standing  on 
their  right  and  left  feet  alternately,  and  bending 
sideways,  repeat  the  formula  of  the  Unity.  The 
same  may  be  seen  in  Cairo.  At  the  service  of 
the  Jahriyyah  dervishes  in  Tashkent,  visited  by 
Schuyler  (Turkistan,  New  York,  1876,  i.  158-161), 
the  repetition  of  the  formulae  was  accompanied 
by  a violent  movement  of  the  head  over  the  left 
shoulder  towards  the  heart,  then  back,  then  to 
the  right  shoulder,  then  down,  as  if  directing  all 
movements  to  the  heart.  Indeed,  the  directions 
in  the  books  of  the  sects  imply  the  use  of  the  heart 
in  pronouncing  the  formula  of  the  Uni^,  though 
the  process  seems  scarcely  intelligible.  In  most  of 
the  performances  the  motions  gradually  accelerate 
as  they  proceed,  and  different  forms  of  ecstasy  have 
a tendency  to  be  produced. 

Besides  these  services,  various  forms  of  discipline 
are  prescribed  to  neoph^es  in  many  of  the  Orders. 
One  of  these  is  ‘ solitude,’  khalwah,  a discipline  of 
the  Khalwatis,  who  are  called  thereafter,  and  who 
are  ordered  to  recite  long  prayers  in  complete  soli- 
tude, for  which  cells  are  provided  in  the  monasteries 
(called  takiyyah,  or  zdwiyah).  With  the  Maulawis 
the  aspirant  has,  it  is  said,  to  serve  1001  days  in 
the  kitchen  of  the  Order.  With  some  other  Orders 
the  discipline  consists,  like  the  devotion,  in  trials 
of  the  power  to  recite  the  formula  of  the  Unity  a 
vast  number  of  times  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  breath,  and  promotion  is  made  dependent  on  the 
attainment  of  a certain  standard  in  this  matter. 

The  members  of  the  Orders  are  also  distinguished 
by  certain  peculiarities  in  their  attire,  whether  in 
shape,  substance,  or  colour.  Great  importance  is 
attached  to  the  head-gear,  and  the  number  of  tark, 
or  gores,  of  which  it  is  composed.  This  word  in 
Arabic  signifies  ‘ abandoning,’  and  the  number  is 
said  to  symbolize  the  number  of  worldly  vanities 
abandoned  by  the  dervish.  Some  Orders  wear 
gaiters ; some  carry  stones  in  their  belts,  said  to 
signify  hunger ; the  Maulawis  are  distinguished  by 
a wide  skirt  (worn  at  their  services)  called  tannur, 
‘oven,’  indicative  of  the  oven  of  misfortune  whence 
the  head  has  been  withdrawn. 

‘ The  sheikhs  of  the  Orders  wear  robes  of  green  or  white  cloth ; 
and  any  of  those  who  in  winter  line  them  with  fur  use  that  kind 
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called  petit  gris  and  zibeline  marten.  Few  dervishes  use  cloth 
for  their  dress.  Black  or  white  felt  called  'abd,  such  as  is  made 
in  some  of  the  cities  of  Anatolia,  is  most  usual.  . . . Generally 
all  the  dervishes  allow  their  heards  and  mustachios  to  grow. 
Some  of  the  Orders  still  wear  long  hair  ’ (J.  P.  Brown,  The 
Dervishes,  p.  214). 

On  the  tombs  of  some  of  them  are  mystic  signs. 

In  general,  the  dervishes  are  credited  with  mystic 
powers,  and  as  early  as  the  7th  cent,  of  Islam  we 
are  informed  of  various  wonders  which  the  Rifais 
could  perform  : they  could  eat  living  serpents  and 
go  into  burning  furnaces,  of  which  they  extin- 
guished the  fire.  Some  of  their  wonders  seem  to 
have  puzzled  Lane,  the  author  of  Modern  Egyptians 
(London,  1846).  Oman,  in  his  work  on  the  Muslims 
of  India  (Brahmans,  Theists,  and  Muslims  of  India, 
London,  1907,  p.  323  ff. ),  describes  a fire-bath  under- 
gone by  a Sayyid,  trusting  to  the  power  of  ^usain ; 
he  had  apparently  taken  care  to  drench  his  feet  with 
water  before  walking  over  the  coals,  but  those  who 
attempted  to  do  it,  not  knowing  how,  were  severely 
burned.  Other  travellers  who  have  witnessed  these 
miracles  can  often  give  an  explanation : the  ser- 
pents with  which  the  'Isawis  play  have  their  venom 
removed  ; similarly,  in  the  ceremony  of  the  Doseh, 
practised  by  the  Egyptian  Sa'dis,  whose  shaikh  rode 
over  the  backs  of  the  devotees,  it  appears  that  the 
horse  had  been  carefully  trained,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  step  nowhere  where  serious  injury 
could  result.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  in  some 
of  these  cases  there  is  no  conscious  imposture,  and 
hypnotism  accounts  for  anything  that  is  wonder- 
ful ; but  in  many  places  the  holy  man  appears  to 
he  a low  form  of  conjurer.  The  biographies  of  the 
founders  of  the  Orders  have  a tendency  to  embody 
many  manifestations  of  supernatural  power ; but  it 
is  probable  that,  like  those  admitted  into  the  lives 
of  Christian  saints,  they  are  thought  to  be  edifying 
rather  than  historical. 

The  Orders  of  dervishes  seem  at  an  early  period 
to  have  acquired  a definite  form  of  organization, 
of  which  the  nucleus  is  the  zdwiyah,  or  ‘ retreat  ’ ; 
such  a place  is  usually  built  by  or  for  the  founder 
of  the  Order,  and  is  inherited  by  his  successors, 
who  in  most  cases  are  liis  actual  heirs.  As  the 
Order  spreads,  other  zdwiyahs  are  erected,  which, 
however,  maintain  a filial  relation  to  the  parent 
institution ; i.e.  the  presidents  of  the  former  are 
appointed  from  the  latter.  The  name  shaikh  is 
properly  applied  exclusively  to  the  founder  of  the 
Order;  his  successors  are  i.  e.  ‘substitutes’; 

it  was  on  this  principle  that  the  successor  of  the 
Sudanese  Mahdi  was  known  in  Europe  as  the 
Khallf.  The  non-official  members  of  the  Order 
are  called  ‘disciples’  (talahah  or  muridun).  The 
head  of  a dependent  zdwiyah  is  called  muqaddam ; 
the  revenues  are  in  charge  of  a trustee,  or  wakil. 

Membership  of  an  Order  does  not  necessarily 
interfere  with  the  normal  duties  of  life ; the  der- 
vishes of  Egypt  are  said  to  belong  mainly  to  the 
class  of  small  shopkeepers.  The  performances  are 
thought,  however,  by  some  observers  to  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  insanity,  or,  at  any  rate,  nerv- 
ous affections.  Begging  is  in  theory  forbidden  by 
some  Orders,  but  is  usually  permitted,  and  certain 
dervishes  carry  a bowl  or  wallet  for  the  purpose. 

French  writers  hold  that  the  underlying  idea  of 
most  of  the  Orders  is  the  reclamation  of  the  Islamic 
world,  and  the  eventual  expulsion  of  Europeans 
at  least  from  Asia  and  Africa ; whereas  another 
suggestion,  which  is  perhaps  nearer  the  truth,  is 
that  they  are  all  in  origin  revivalist,  not  so  much 
with  the  object  of  injuring  Europeans  as  -ndth  that 
of  increasing  the  faith  of  Muslims.  Some  system- 
atic classifications  of  the  Orders  we  owe  to  a number 
of  French  writers,  partly  employed  by  the  French 
Government  to  investigate  this  important  element 
in  their  African  possessions. 

Litekatcre. — J.  P.  Brown,  The  Dervishes,  London,  1868; 
A.  le  Cbatelier,  Les  Confriries  musulmanes  du  Hedjaz,  Paris, 


1887 ; L.  Rinn,  Marabouts  et  Khouan,  Algiers,  1884 ; O.  Depont 
and  X.  Coppolani,  Les  Confriries  religieuses  musulmanes, 
Algiers,  1897 ; G.  Jacob,  Die  Bektaschijje,  Munich,  1909 
(ABAW,  1 Kl.  xxiv.  iii.);  Taufiq  al-Balcrl,  Bait  al-!}iddik 
(Arabic),  Cairo,  1323  a.h.  D.  S.  MARGOLIOUTH. 

DESCARTES.— I.  Life  and  writings. — Rene 
Descartes  was  born  on  31st  March  1696.  It  seems 
to  be  well  established,  in  spite  of  rival  claims, 
that  the  place  of  his  birth  was  La  Haye,  in 
Touraine,  not  far  from  Poitiers.  At  eight  years 
of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  famous  College  of  La 
Flhche,  recently  established  by  the  Jesuit  fathers 
and  endowed  by  King  Henry  iv.  The  eight  years 
passed  at  La  Flfeche  had  a profound  influence  on 
Descartes’  future  life,  and  he  always  spoke  of  his 
instructors  with  the  deepest  gratitude.  After 
leaving  school,  young  Descartes,  who  was  pro- 
vided with  a moderate  competency  from  his  father, 
proceeded  to  travel,  though  he  first  of  all  spent 
some  time  in  Paris,  where  he  found  his  lifelong 
friend  Pfere  Mersenne,  who  had  been  seven  years 
his  senior  at  La  Flfeche.  On  the  commencement  of 
the  Thirty  Years’  War,  Descartes  volunteered  for 
service  with  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  then  in 
Holland.  But,  while  serving  as  an  unpaid  soldier, 
he  did  not  lay  aside  his  studies,  and,  indeed,  at 
this  time  wrote  certain  fragmentary  works,  most 
of  which  are  lost,  such  as  Reflexions  entitled 
Gogitationes  Privatm — discovered  comparatively 
lately  in  the  Library  at  Hanover.  Amongst  these 
early  works  may  also  be  mentioned  the  Com- 
pendium Mtisicoe,  which  was  not  intended  for 
publication,  but  was  brought  to  light  after  its 
author’s  death.  Of  those  enumerated  in  an  in- 
ventory found  after  Descartes’ death  are  : (1)  Some 
Considerations  on  the  Sciences ; (2)  a paper  on 
Algebra ; (3)  reflexions  called  Democritica ; (4) 
observations  entitled  Experimenta  ; (5)  a treatise 
begun  under  the  name  of  Proeambula ; Initium 
sapienticB  timor  Domini ; and  (6)  another  called 
Olynipica.  Descartes’  biographer,  Baillet,  who 
wrote  very  soon  after  his  death,  mentions  yet  an- 
other work  entitled  Studium  Bonce  Mentis,  which 
was  addressed  to  a friend, — very  probably  Mer- 
senne,— and  which  was  largely  biographical.  In 
the  Gogitationes  he  tells  of  his  ‘conversion’  in 
the  year  1619,  when  with  the  army  in  its  winter 
quarters  at  Neuberg,  on  the  Danube.  Smitten 
with  remorse  for  sins  committed,  he  resolved  to 
follow  after  the  ways  of  Truth,  and  also  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto. 

Descartes,  on  quitting  Maurice’s  army,  volun- 
teered to  serve  with  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
and  chief  of  the  great  Catholic  League,  in  his 
warfare  with  Frederick,  the  Elector  Palatine,  who 
had  been  crowned  at  Prague  in  1619.  But,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge,  the  young  soldier  was  much  more 
occupied  with  his  speculations  than  with  the  pro- 
fession which  he  had  taken  up.  Indeed,  it  seems 
very  doubtful  whether  he  actually  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Prague,  which  decided  the  Elector 
Frederick’s  fortunes.  With  the  Elector  his  chil- 
dren fled,  and,  curiously  enough,  one  of  them  was 
Elizabeth,  just  four  years  old,  Descartes’  future 
correspondent  and  friend.  During  these  excit- 
ing years  the  events  took  place  which  are  so 
well  described  in  the  biographical  portion  of  the 
Method,  where  Descartes  tells  of  the  mental 
struggle  through  which  he  passed  in  making  up 
his  mind  as  to  the  course  he  was  to  pursue  in  his 
future  life.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  decided 
to  sweep  away  the  opinions  which  up  to  that  time 
he  had  embraced,  so  that  he 

* might  afterwards  be  in  a position  to  admit  either  others  more 
correct,  or  even  perhaps  the  same  when  they  had  undergone  the 
scrutiny  of  Keason.’  ‘ I firmly  believed,’  he  said,  ‘ that  in  this 
way  I should  much  better  succeed  in  the  conduct  of  my  life, 
than  if  I built  only  upon  old  foundations,  and  leant  upon  prin- 
ciples which  in  my  youth  I had  taken  on  trust.’ 
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After  the  battle  of  Prague,  Descartes  joined  the 
Bavarian  army  once  more  ; but  it  was  not  long 
before  he  gave  up  military  service  and  started  upon 
his  travels.  After  nine  years’  absence  he  returned 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  accused  of  favouring  the 
secret  society  known  as  the  Rosicrucians.  Des- 
cartes’ father  put  him  in  possession  of  the  property 
to  which  he  was  entitled,  and  he  found  himself  in 
consequence  in  easy  circumstances.  He  started  off 
on  further  travels  almost  at  once,  and  made  his 
way  to  Switzerland  and  then  to  Italy,  where  he 
redeemed  his  promise  of  making  a pilgrimage  to 
Loretto.  On  his  return  journey  he  made  scientific 
investigations  in  regard  to  the  height  of  Mont 
Cenis.  Once  more  he  returned  to  Paris  ; and  he 
is  said  to  have  set  aside  a former  inclination  for  the 
gaming  table,  and  applied  himself  to  serious  re- 
flexion. Finally,  he  decided  to  settle  in  Holland, 
where  he  believed  peace  and  quiet  as  well  as  liberty 
of  conscience  were  to  be  had. 

In  1636,  Descartes  determined  at  last  to  publish, 
and  the  book  known  as  The,  Method  of  rightly 
conducting  the  Reason  and  seeking  Truth  in  the 
Sciences  appeared,  along  with  the  Dioptric,  Meteors, 
and  Geometry,  termed  ‘ Essays  in  this  Method.’ 
It  was  written  in  French,  unlike  many  others  of 
his  recent  treatises,  in  order  that  it  might  be  read 
by  any  of  his  countrymen  who  chose  to  do  so.  Its 
conclusions  had  long  been  cogitated,  and  they 
express  the  mature  result  arrived  at  by  one  who 
desired  to  know  not  only  what,  but  also  why,  he 
believed.  It  is  a simple  and  sincere  record  of  per- 
sonal experience,  a ‘ Pilgrim’s  Progress  ’ of  the 
human  soul.  It  was  not  the  first  important  book 
written  by  Descartes.  Of  extant  treatises  we  have 
the  Regulce  ad  directionem  ingenii,  written  almost 
certainly  during  his  earlier  life,  but  left  incom- 
plete, and  also  a treatise  called  Le  Monde,  whicli 
was  never  published  ; but  the  Method  has  a place 
possessed  by  no  other  of  Descartes’  works  in  the 
estimation  of  posterity. 

Descartes’  next  work  was  almost  equally  famous. 
Meditations  on  the  First  Philosophy.  The  Medita- 
tions is  a study  of  Truth  in  its  highest  aspect.  It 
is  not,  like  the  Method,  a charming  biography  and 
philosophy  of  life  ; it  is  a more  profound  study 
of  the  facts  of  existence,  and  an  exposition  of 
Descartes’  system  in  all  its  fullness.  In  this  book 
he  deals  with  the  great  question  of  Philosophic 
Doubt  that  was  always  in  his  mind,  and  discusses 
its  relationship  to  true  Knowledge.  He  asked  for 
criticism,  and  found  plenty  of  opposition  to  his 
views.  There  were  in  all  seven  formal  ‘ Objections  ’ 
collected  from  men  distinguished  in  their  several 
lines,  and  these  ‘Objections’  were  dealt  with 
seriatim  by  the  author. 

The  first  ‘Objection’  was  by  Caterus,  a Dutch  theologian 
and  an  appreciative  reader,  who  represented  the  standpoint  of 
the  Church ; the  second  and  sixth  were  collected  from  various 
sources,  and  represent  the  point  of  view  of  ‘ common  sense  ’ ; 
the  third  is  by  Hobbes.  By  him,  as  by  Gassendi,  the  fifth 
objector,  we  have  the  materialistic  or  ‘sensational’  standpoint 
clearly  set  forth,  and  in  his  reply  Descartes  gives  an  interesting 
exposition  of  the  Cartesian  idealism,  which  he  opposes  to  that 
doctrine.  Amauld,  the  fourth  author  of  ‘ Objections,’  on  the 
other  hand,  is  by  no  means  so  hostile  as  Hobbes  and  Gassendi, 
and  to  him  Descartes  replies  with  suavity  and  consideration. 
He  is  simply  concerned  about  the  application  of  Cartesian  prin- 
ciples to  the  doctrines  of  theology  and  morality.  His  sympathies 
are  with  St.  Augustine,  and  he  holds  that  we  must  believe  what 
we  cannot  know.  The  last  ‘Objections,’  by  the  Jesuit  father 
Bourdin,  are  too  elaborate  for  us  in  these  days  to  follow  with 
interest.  The  ‘ Objections  and  Replies  ’ are,  however,  deserving 
of  perusal,  since  they  present  very  clearly  the  difficulties  that 
occur  in  accepting  Descartes’  doctrine,  and  the  arguments  that 
may  be  used  in  their  defence. 

The  next  treatise  written  by  Descartes  was  the 
Principles  of  Philosophy,  published  in  Latin  in  the 
year  1644.  In  this  book  its  author  enunciates  the 
same  doctrines  that  he  set  forth  in  the  Method  and 
the  Meditations.  He  praises  his  mistress  Philo- 
sophy in  no  stinted  terms.  ‘ Philosophy  is  like  a 


tree  of  which  Metaphysics  is  the  root,  Physics  the 
trunk,  and  all  the  other  sciences  the  branches  that 
grow  out  of  the  trunk.’  But,  having  once  more 
established  his  ground-work,  he  goes  on  to  deal 
with  the  general  principles  of  Physics,  with  the 
nature  of  body,  the  laws  of  motion,  the  phenomena 
of  the  heavens,  and  all  pertaining  thereto.  He 
sets  forth  his  theory  of  vortices,  discusses  the 
Ptolemaic  and  Copemican  systems,  and  that  other 
which  he  more  or  less  favoured,  the  system  of 
Tycho  Brahe.  He  also  discusses  the  nature  of 
springs,  tides,  etc.,  and  believes  that  the  principles 
of  geometry  and  mechanics  are  shown  to  be  capable 
of  supplying  a satisfactory  key  to  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  Nature,  and  that  no  other  principles  can 
take  their  place.  Descartes’  theory  of  vortices  is 
especially  interesting.  He  represents  the  whole  of 
the  planetary  system  as  being  carried  round  the 
sun  in  a sort  of  vortex,  while  the  various  satellites 
of  other  planets  move  in  lesser  vortices  within  this 
vortex ; the  earth  is  in  a sense  at  rest,  as  a man 
might  be  at  rest  who  is  in  a boat.  But,  while 
expounding  this  possible  doctrine,  the  writer  shows 
the  extremest  caution,  and  guards  himself  against 
the  suspicion  of  unorthodoxy  by  pointing  out  that 
he  is  merely  describing  what  might  be  termed  a 
‘ working  theory  ’ of  the  world. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that  Descartes 
was  merely  a theorizer,  to  the  neglect  of  practical 
experiments.  In  Amsterdam  he  frequently  visited 
the  butchers’  shops  to  find  material  for  his  investi- 
gations in  anatomy,  and  physical  experiments 
were  constantly  being  made  by  him.  One  notable 
example  of  the  latter  is  to  be  found  in  the  famous 
experiments  made  upon  the  barometric  principle, 
on  the  mountain  Puy-de-D6me  in  Auvergne,  which 
were  carried  out  by  Pascal  and  his  brother-in-law 
Perier,  but  which,  it  seems  clear,  had  been  sug- 
gested by  Descartes. 

Descartes  had  many  controversies  during  his 
residence  in  Holland,  most  of  them  with  Protestant 
divines.  In  Utrecht,  Voetius,  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity, was  a keen  antagonist,  and  Regius,  or 
Le  Roy,  was  first  of  all  a supporter  and  then  an 
opponent.  Descartes  was  ever  ready  to  enter  upon 
these  controversies,  but  his  quarrels  sometimes 
ended  happily.  ‘ There  is  nothing  in  life  sweeter 
than  peace,’  he  is  reported  to  have  said ; ‘ hatred 
can  be  useful  to  none ; I should  not  refuse  the 
friendship  even  of  Voetius  if  I believed  it  to  be 
offered  in  good  faith.’  A dispute  with  Fermat,  the 
mathematician,  was  a famous  one,  and  it  was 
carried  on  by  his  followers  after  Descartes’  death. 

There  was  little  romance  in  the  philosopher’s  life.  He  was 
never  married,  though  he  had  a child  to  whom  he  was  devoted, 
and  who  died  young.  He  had,  however,  a great  friendship, 
which  lasted  from  the  year  1640,  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
known  as  the  ‘ Queen  of  Hearts,’  daughter  of  Frederick,  Elector 
Palatine,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  n.  of  England. 
Princess  Elizabeth  was  then  living  at  The  Hague,  where 
her  parents  held  a miniature  exile  court  with  their  lively  family 
of  boys  and  girls.  Descartes’  letters  to  the  young  Princess 
are  serious  in  tone,  and  nearly  all  are  on  philosophic  questions, 
to  which  Elizabeth  applied  her  mind  with  the  greatest  strenu- 
ousness, and  to  good  effect,  for  her  questions  are  put  and 
her  criticisms  are  made  with  great  discrimination  and  under- 
standing. The  correspondence  is  very  interesting  to  students 
of  Cartesianism. 

Another  friendship  formed  by  Descartes  in  later  life  was  with 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Gustavus ; 
and  it  was  she  who  caused  him  to  travel  to  Sweden,  where  he 
met  his  death.  In  1648,  Descartes  had  visited  his  native  land  for 
the  last  time.  He  was  pressed  to  go,  but  when  he  arrived  he 
found  Paris  wholly  occupied  with  the  political  agitation  of  the 
Fronde  ; and  all  he  could  say  of  those  who  invited  him  was  that 
he  ‘ would  regard  them  as  friends  who  had  bidden  him  to  dine 
with  them,  and  when  he  arrived  he  found  their  kitchen  in  dis- 
order and  their  saucepans  upset.’  When  Queen  Christina’s 
invitation  to  Sweden  arrived  through  the  French  Ambassador 
Chanut,  Descartes’  inclination  was  to  refuse  it,  lest  misfortune 
should  befaU  him  in  this  expedition  also.  However,  Queen  Chris- 
tina was  very  pressing,  and  Descartes’  admiration  for  her  was  un- 
bounded, so  thatat  length  he  consented  to  take  the  long  journey. 
First  of  all,  however,  he  had  to  see  that  his  latest  book,  the 
Passions  of  the  Soul,  which  was  written  to  prove  that  all  the 
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various  psychologfical  manifestations  may  be  rationally  explained 
by  purely  mechanical  causes,  was  safely  placed  for  publication 
in  Elzevir’s  hands.  Then  he  left  the  ‘ dear  solitude  of  Egraont  ’ 
for  his  new  home.  But  his  days  in  Stockholm  were  destined  to 
be  short.  The  exigeante  young  Queen  was  not  only  occupied  in 
endeavouring  to  establish  an  Academy  of  which  she  intended  to 
make  Descartes  director,  but  she  also  desired  to  be  instructed  in 
philosophy  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  Descai'tes  was  in  the 
habit  of  meditating  in  bed  until  late  in  the  day.  The  result  was 
what  might  have  been  anticipated  in  a bitterly  cold  climate.  He 
fell  ill  of  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  after  nursing  his  friend 
Chanut  through  the  same  illness,  and  he  died  on  11th  February 
1650,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  He  was  buried  at  Stockholm,  but 
later  on,  in  1666,  his  body  was  removed  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty to  Paris  and  laid  in  the  church  of  Ste.  Genevieve  du  Mont. 
In  1819  the  remains  were  removed  to  the  church  of  St.  Germain- 
des-Prfes,  where  they  now  are.  Descartes  died  in  the  faith  of  his 
forefathers,  but  it  was  not  long  before  serious  suspicion  fell  upon 
his  teaching,  and  his  works  were  placed  upon  the  Index.  Cler- 
selier,  his  friend  and  one  of  the  translators  of  his  works,  who 
after  Descartes’  death  wrote  a panegyric  on  his  virtues,  records 
that  amongst  his  last  words  were  these  : ‘ My  soul,  thou  hast  long 
been  held  captive ; the  hour  has  now  come  for  thee  to  quit  thy 
prison,  to  leave  the  trammels  of  this  body;  suffer  then  this 
separation  with  joy  and  courage.' 

In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  above,  there 
was  published  after  his  death  an  unfinished  work 
entitled  La  Recherche  de  la  v6rit6  par  la  lumiire 
de  la  nature,  an  interesting  dialogue  upon  Car- 
tesian principles  between  three  friends  in  a country 
house.  Another  very  short  work  is  his  Notes  in 
Programma,  which  was  written  in  refutation  of 
his  opponent  Regius  (Le  Roy). 

2.  System  of  philosophy. — It  is  true  in  more  than 
a traditional  sense  that  Descartes  is  the  father 
of  Modern  Philosophy,  for  in  him  the  modern 
spirit  came  into  existence.  His  was  an  age  when 
men  were  confronted  with  the  new  conception  of 
Nature  and  of  man,  and  were  led  to  new  methods 
of  investigation.  The  great  upheaval  which  we 
call  the  Reformation  brought  about  a form  of 
individualism  which  ended  in  a reaction  against 
the  new  standards — judged  to  be  as  arbitrary  as 
the  old.  But  the  real  work  of  the  Reformation 
had  already  been  brought  about  in  Protestant  and 
in  Roman  Catholic  alike.  Man  learned  to  be 
himself,  and  was  no  longer  restrained  by  artificial 
bonds.  The  spirit  of  investigation  was  everywhere, 
all  phenomena  of  Nature  were  of  interest,  and  all 
men  tried  to  obtain  exact  knowledge,  and  thereby 
to  strengthen  their  powers  of  originality  and  self- 
reliance.  The  17th  century — the  century  in  which 
Descartes  lived — was  the  period  in  which  science 
became  a reality,  and  in  which  the  scientific  spirit 
became  the  spirit  of  the  land.  Historically,  too, 
it  was  a time  of  turmoil  and  change.  A career  of 
bloodshed  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Valois  had 
been  ended  by  the  assassination  of  Henry  iii.,  and 
on  the  accession  of  Henry  iv.  religious  warfare 
was  brought  to  a conclusion  : his  death  was  an 
inexpressible  loss  to  the  French  nation. 

Descartes’  work  in  the  midst  of  this  time  of 
unrest  and  ferment  was  that  of  a great  systematizer. 
He  took  all  those  new  ideas  that  had  come  into 
being  and  endeavoured  to  bring  them  into  a definite, 
concrete,  and  comprehensible  system.  In  rejecting 
the  old  dogmas  of  the  Schools,  the  New  Learning 
came  to  provide  something  better  able  to  satisfy 
the  inquiring  mind ; it  brought  with  it  certainty 
of  its  own  results.  The  world  had  become  of  infi- 
nite importance  and  interest,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  also  the  knowledge 
of  man,  should  be  certain  and  definite.  The 
problem,  then,  that  Descartes  had  to  deal  with 
was  how  to  work  out  a system  which  should 
reconcile  two  sides,  now  come  into  prominence — 
the  spiritual  and  the  physical,  the  soul  and  the 
body,  the  point  of  view  of  orthodoxy  and  the  point 
of  view  of  science ; and  it  is  because  this  is  a 
modem  question  which  is  before  us  even  in  the 
present  day  that  the  Cartesian  philosophy  is  a 
modem  philosophy.  Descartes’  attempt  to  bring 
about  this  reconciliation  was  the  first  of  many  on 


similar  lines.  His  object  was  to  arrive  at  certainty 
— a certainty  which  he  believed  could  be  reached 
only  by  following  definite  rules  laid  down  by  his 
Method,  and  by  beginning  with  the  Doubt  which 
is  the  absolute  essential  before  any  successful  quest 
after  Truth  is  made — ‘ de  omnibus  dubitandum  est,’ 
as  he  expresses  it.  This  doubt  must  be  applied 
to  all  those  inherited  traditions  and  beliefs  which 
form,  to  his  mind,  a mass  of  incongruous  opinions  ; 
we  must  ruthlessly  reject  what  cannot  be  justified 
to  ourselves  as  truth  ; we  must  free  ourselves  from 
all  prejudice  and  uncertainty.  And  yet  this 
philosophic  doubt  is  in  nowise  scepticism,  but  the 
doubt  that  precedes  true  knowledge. 

Descartes^  system  of  philosophy  was  thus,  above 
all,  a method,  and  the  interesting  thing  about  this 
method  is  that  it  presented  itself  to  him  as  his  life- 
history  might.  The  order  of  his  experiences  was 
simply  the  order  of  his  method  writ  large.  This 
is  what  makes  the  immortal  little  book  called  by 
the  name  of  the  Method  a masterpiece  of  spiritual 
biography,  as  an  account  of  moral  and  mental 
development,  as  it  is  also  a masterpiece  of  direct 
and  simple  style.  It  was  in  his  quiet  room,  in 
that  cold  winter  with  the  army  on  the  Danube, 
that  Descartes  first  awoke  to  the  fact  that  man  is 
not  to  seek  happiness  here  or  there,  for  it  is  only 
to  be  found  within  him.  The  world  and  he,  the 
spirit  and  the  body,  mind  and  matter,  are  really 
one.  Traditions,  hypotheses,  assumptions  of  all 
kinds  should  go,  and  we  must  build  again  from  the 
foundation.  This  may  sound  easy,  but  nothing  is 
more  difficult,  and  in  Descartes’  opinion  there  are 
only  a few  who  should  undertake  the  task,  and 
those  who  do  so  must  be  modest  and  ready  to 
accept  with  humility  what  is  given  them.  He 
then  states  certain  rules  to  be  followed — rules 
which  simply  make  for  accuracy  and  thoroughness 
of  thought : ‘ Do  not  accept  what  is  not  clearly 
known,  divide  your  difficulties  into  parts  so  far  as 
possible,  work  your  way  up  from  the  easy  to  the 
more  complicated — above  all,  omit  nothing.’  Such 
rules  would  seem  to  be  rules  of  common  sense,  but 
they  mean  an  accuracy  of  method  such  as  no 
immediately  preceding  philosophic  thinkers  had 
dreamed  of  as  necessary. 

Knowing  at  last  what  his  method  of  science 
must  be,  Descartes  boldly  attacks  the  great 
question  of  the  foundation  on  which  thought  is 
based.  On  what  does  all  this  reasoning  rest  ? It 
rests  on  the  knowledge  of  self.  One  proposition 
alone  cannot  be  doubted  by  man,  and  that  is  that 
he  exists,  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  possesses 
consciousness— C'og'ifo  ergo  stim,  as  he  puts  it  in  his 
immortal  phrase.  Descartes  saw  clearly  that  in 
order  to  think  he  must  exist.  His  philosophy 
turned  on  the  fact  of  his  personal  existence.  The 
senses  may  indeed  mislead  us,  and  we  cannot  place 
absolute  confidence  in  what  has  even  sometimes 
deceived  us  ; but,  however  much  I may  have  been 
deceived,  the  fact  remains  that  I am — I as  a think- 
ing being. 

‘ I had  the  persuasion  that  there  was  absolutely  nothing  in 
the  world,  that  there  was  no  sky,  no  earth,  neither  minds,  nor 
bodies ; was  I not,  therefore,  at  the  same  time  persuaded  that 
I did  not  exist?  Far  from  it ; I assuredly  existed,  since  I was 
persuaded.  But  there  is  I know  not  what  being,  who  is  possessed 
at  once  of  the  highest  power  and  the  deepest  cunning,  who  is 
constantly  employing  all  his  ingenuity  in  deceiving  me.  Doubt- 
less, then,  I exist,  since  I am  deceived,  and  let  him  deceive  me 
as  he  may,  he  can  never  bring  it  about  that  I am  nothing,  so 
long  as  1 shall  be  conscious  that  I am  something.’ 

This  is  clearly  a great  step  forward  ; it  signifies 
that  a new  phase  in  philosophy  has  been  entered 
on,  a change  of  front  as  great  as  the  Kantian 
transformation  of  a later  date,  which  in  a measure 
it  foreshadows.  ‘I  think’  is  present  in  all  our 
ideas  and  even  in  doubt  itself.  We  are  brought 
back  from  the  external  and  imrelated  facts  of 
consciousness  to  the  basis  of  Truth  on  which  all 
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other  truth  is  founded.  We  have  arrived  at  the 
conception  of  thought  as  the  groundwork  of  all 
knowledge.  Further  on  in  the  Meditations  he  says 
that  in  thought  is  found  that  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  self. 

‘This  is  alone  inseparable  from  me.  I am— I exist;  this  is 
certain  ; but  how  often  ? As  often  as  I think ; for  perhaps  it 
would  even  happen,  if  I should  wholly  cease  to  think,  that  I 
should  at  the  same  time  cease  to  be.  I now  admit  nothing  that 
is  not  necessarily  true ; I am,  therefore,  precisely  speaking,  only 
a thinking  being,  that  is,  a mind  understanding  a reason — terms 
whose  signification  was  before  unknown  to  me.’ 

In  this  we  have  a firm  foundation  on  which  we 
ean  build,  setting  aside  the  old  disputations  of  the 
Schools  as  to  ‘ substances  ’ and  ‘ qualities.’  Under- 
standing or  reason  is  for  the  first  time  made  the 
basis  in  a philosophic  comprehension  of  the  world 
as  it  presents  itself  to  us.  Descartes  says  that  the 
outside  world  is  not  perceived  in  its  true  significa- 
tion by  the  senses  or  imagination,  but  by  the  mind 
alone. 

‘They  [outside  things]  are  not  perceived,’ he  says,  ‘because 
they  are  seen  and  touched,  but  only  because  they  are  under- 
stood,’ that  is,  rightly  comprehended  by  thought.  ‘ I readily 
discover,’  he  goes  on,  ‘that  there  is  nothing  more  clearly 
apprehended  than  my  own  mind.’ 

Having  got  so  far,  he  goes  on  to  apply  his 
method  ; he  shows  how,  when  the  mind  is  cleared 
of  all  preconceived  notions  and  prejudices,  what  is 
known  must  be  known  clearly  and  distinctly. 
This  signifies  that  we  must  now  apply  ourselves 
to  making  our  knowledge  absolutely  certain,  so 
that  we  may  be  sure  that  we  are  ascertaining  what 
is  truth. 

‘ I am  certain  that  I am  a thinking  thing,  but  do  I not  there- 
fore know  what  is  required  to  render  me  certain  of  a truth  ? 
In  the  first  knowledge  there  is  nothing  that  gives  me  assurance 
of  its  truth  except  the  clear  and  distinct  perception  of  what  I 
afiirm,  which  would  not  indeed  be  sulficient  to  give  me  assurance 
that  what  I say  is  true,  if  it  could  ever  happen  that  anything 
I thus  clearly  and  distinctly  perceived  should  prove  false,  and, 
accordingly,  it  seems  to  me  that  I may  now  take  as  a general 
rule,  that  all  that  is  very  clearly  and  distinctly  apprehended  is 
true.’ 

With  the  attitude  of  doubt  the  so-called  secondary 
qualities,  dependent  as  they  are  on  the  relations  of 
one  object  to  another  and  to  the  sentient  subject, 
are  naturally  first  brought  under  the  ban  of 
criticism.  These  qualities  do  not  appear  to  be 
fixed  in  any  object.  What  remains  secure  is, 
however,  what  possesses  the  two  attributes  of 
extension  and  capacity  of  motion ; and  hence 
Descartes  appeals  to  the  truths  of  the  mathematical 
sciences.  Even  they,  however,  might  be  false ; 
some  malevolent  being  may  be  all  the  while 
deceiving  us  in  what  we  accept  as  truth.  Hence 
we  must  reject  even  these  apparent  truths  and  fall 
back  upon  our  own  minds.  Here  again  we  find 
modes  of  consciousness  in  feeling,  willing,  imagin- 
ing, etc.,  ‘so  that  I must  also  abstract  from  these 
and  concentrate  upon  myself  as  I am,  without 
borrowing  in  any  way  from  elsewhere.’  In  this 
way  we  reach  Descartes’  thinking  substance,  which, 
as  he  points  out,  is  present  and  is  affirmed,  even  as 
it  denies  or  doubts ; and  on  the  other  hand  we  have 
the  external  object  as  extension. 

Descartes  maintains  that  amongst  the  ideas  that 
are  clear  and  distinct  we  must  recognize  that  of 
God  as  a Perfect  Being  of  whom  we  have  a clear 
and  distinct  conception.  The  idea  of  God  cannot, 
he  says,  be  derived  from  our  limited  existence ; its 
origin  must  be  in  one  who  contains  all  in  Himself. 
From  the  idea  of  perfection  he  infers  the  existence 
of  it  in  God  as  its  originator.  The  idea  of  perfection 
involves  existence ; and  this  is  the  so-called  onto- 
logical argument  which  is  so  frequently  brought 
forward  by  later  jihilo.sophers.  But,  if  such  a God 
exists,  we  have  a guarantee  that  we  cannot  be 
deceived,  for  such  a perfect  Being  could  not  deceive 
us,  and  therefore  we  may  accept  the  teaching  of 
our  consciousness.  The  errors  of  the  atheists — no 
small  class  at  the  time,  if  Mersenne  is  to  be 
believed — are  by  Descartes  said  to  be  due  to  their 


anthropological  ways  of  looking  at  God,  and  to 
their  forgetting  the  fact  that,  while  men’s  minds 
are  finite,  God  is  infinite. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  Descartes  considered  that 
in  his  essence  man  is  a thinking  and  unextended 
being  who  has  a clear  and  distinct  idea  of  body 
as  an  extended  and  unthinking  thing,  and  thus 
that  man  as  mind  is  absolutely  distinct  from  body, 
and  may  exist  without  it.  It  is  this  dualistic 
conception  of  mind  and  body  that  constitutes  the 
difficulty  in  forming  any  adequate  conception  of 
the  universe  according  to  Cartesian  principles. 
The  question  arises  as  to  how  we  can  possibly 
reconcile  the  two  sides — the  outside  world,  or 
extension,  as  Descartes  called  it,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  intelligence,  or  Thought,  on  the  other — for  the 
qualities  of  the  object  are  reduced  to  bare  extension, 
and  those  of  the  subject  to  bare  thought.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Descartes  introduced  this  new  view 
of  the  outside  world  as  extended,  that  is,  as  that 
which  occupies  space  and  has  length,  breadth,  and 
depth  ; and  it  was  to  this  extension  that  he  applied 
the  mathematical  reasoning  for  which  his  name  is 
famous.  And  confronting  it  we  have  the  In- 
telligence, Thought,  or  Reason  which  apprehends 
this  external  matter.  This  is  also  a profound 
philosophic  conception.  But  the  difficulty  comes 
when  we  try  to  explain  how  the  one  side  acts  upon 
the  other.  We  have  before  us  two  entities,  one  of 
which  is  passive  and  inert,  and  yet  is  acted  on  by 
a unifying  intelligence  endowing  it  with  those 
relationships  which  make  it  comprehensible  by  us  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  mind,  which 
is  wholly  immaterial  and  spiritual.  How  is  the 
transference  effected  from  the  natural  to  the 
spiritual  ? How  does  the  physical  action  convey 
anything  to  the  perceiving  mind  ? Doubtless  there 
was  in  Descartes’  mind  a solution  of  the  difficulty. 
He  would  have  considered  that  there  is  a unity  to 
be  found  in  thought ; but,  if  this  is  so,  the  idea  is 
by  no  means  clearly  worked  out.  Indeed  we  have 
but  intimations  of  it  which  are  only  comprehended 
in  the  light  of  later  developments  in  thought.  The 
mind  is  conscious  of  the  infinite  as  having  in  it 
more  reality  than  the  finite  substance. 

‘ Our  consciousness  ol  God  is  prior  to  our  consciousness  of 
self.  For  how  could  we  doubt  or  desire,  how  could  we  be 
conscious  that  anything  is  wanting  to  us,  and  that  we  are  not 
altogether  perfect,  if  we  had  not  in  ourselves  the  idea  of  a 
Perfect  Being  in  comparison  with  whom  we  recognize  the 
defects  of  our  nature  ? ’ 

Though  there  is  no  doubt  that  Descartes’  system 
was  a dualistic  one,  the  progress  made  by  him  in 
his  search  after  truth  was  immense.  He  took 
knowledge  as  the  one  great  and  important  fact, 
and  sought  out  its  elements  as  best  he  could.  He 
played  a notable  part  in  the  great  discovery  which 
meant  so  much  in  his  age,  that  the  world  is 
governed  by  law.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that 
‘ he  established  liberty  of  mind  and  sovereignty  of 
reason.’  In  his  writings  he  brought  the  whole  of 
Nature  within  the  reign  of  law,  and  showed  how 
both  the  starry  heavens  and  the  earth  beneath  are 
governed  by  the  same  inevitable  physical  law.  He 
showed  also  liow  such  views  are  consistent  with  a 
philosophic  outlook.  Perhaps  one  of  his  greatest 
claims  to  our  gratitude  rests  on  his  work  in 
Mathematics  (see  below),  that  is  to  say,  not  in  his 
well-known  discoveries  in  Geometry  and  in  the 
development  of  the  application  of  Algebra  to  the 
solution  of  Geometrical  problems,  imifortant  as 
tliese  miglit  be,  but,  in  the  large  sense  of  the  term, 
in  his  scientific  work ; for  Mathematics  in  those 
days  included  all  the  immense  amount  of  work 
done  in  the  direction  of  Physics,  Astronomy, 
Optics,  Physiology,  and  the  other  branches  of 
science.  Descartes  was  not  an  investigator  of  the 
type  of  the  present  day — a patient  observer  of  a 
mass  of  phenomena  from  whose  careful  examination 
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some  results  might  be  deduced.  He  had  his  theories 
well  defined  before  he  began  his  work,  and  laid 
them  down  in  what  we  should  consider  a dogmatic 
fashion.  But,  this  granted,  he  applied  himself  to 
examine  man  in  all  his  aspects.  In  Pliysiology, 
for  instance,  he  forms  his  theory,  and  then 
enunciates  it,  explaining  how  the  human  body 
might  he  and  might  act.  A great  deal — indeed 
most — of  what  he  tells  us  about  the  physiology  of 
the  body,  though  very  interesting  and  in  a degree 
enlightening,  is  not  correct  in  the  view  of  later 
investigation.  But  then  Descartes  has  the  credit 
of  maintaining  the  theory  of  the  body  as  a machine, 
a very  complicated  machine  of  course,  but  one 
which  acts  as  a machine.  He  narrated  what  he 
knew  to  be  true  about  the  machine,  and  also  what 
he  considered  was  probably  true,  and  formed  the 
whole  into  a system  which  was  perfectly  clear  and 
intelligible  to  those  who  had  only  the  facts  presented 
before  them.  In  our  view,  many  of  these  ‘ facts,’ 
both  physical  and  physiological,  are  to  the  last 
degree  absurd,  but  still  it  was  better  to  have  a 
comprehensible  theory  such  as  he  gives  than 
nothing  at  all.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  better  to 
have  a principle  capableof  verification  or  subsequent 
alteration  than  to  remain  in  the  confusion  of  the 
theories  of  the  day.  He  pictured  a physical  world 
in  which  everything  was  explained — springs,  rivers, 
mines,  metals,  seas — sometimes  explaining  facts 
that  were  not  facts  at  all.  He  also  pictured,  in  his 
works  d&  Homine  and  La  Formation  du  fostus, 
a wonderful  machine-man  carrying  on  all  the 
processes  of  digestion,  circulation,  growth,  sleep, 
etc.,  and  endowed  with  sense-perception  and  ideas, 
memories  and  passions,  just  as  though  it  were  a 
complicated  clock.  To  him  to  know  the  beginning 
of  things,  and  the  laws  that  govern  action,  was  to 
know  the  whole,  for  the  operation  of  physical  law, 
once  set  in  motion,  can  clearly  explain  the  rest. 
This  same  principle  is  to  be  found  in  the  most 
advanced  theories  of  the  day,  as  Huxley,  in 
writing  on  the  automatism  of  animals,  tells  us. 
Huxley  declares  that  Descartes’  physiology,  like 
the  modern  physiology  of  which  it  anticipates  the 
spirit,  leads  straight  to  materialism.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  based  on  conscious 
thought,  it  is  as  true  to  say  that  it  leads  us  directly 
to  the  idealism  of  Berkeley  and  Kant.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  see,  by  the  way  in  which  the 
Cartesian  philosophy  developed,  that,  if  in  the  one 
direction  it  made  for  a materialistic  system,  in  the 
other  it  brought  about  the  conclusion  that  all  the 
knowledge  we  can  have  is  a knowledge  of  our 
states  of  consciousness.  But  the  first  step  taken 
was  that  represented  by  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza. 
The  Infinite  alone  is  affirmative,  the  finite  only  is 
in  so  far  as  it  is  not ; and  so  we  are  led  on  to  the 
denial  of  the  finite,  and  then  the  absolute  imity 
swallows  up  aU  difference  in  itself. 

In  his  last  published  treatise,  the  Passions  de 
r&me,  Descartes  shows  how  the  various  psycho- 
logical manifestations  may  be  explained  by  purely 
mechanical  means.  He  sets  forth  there  the 
differences  between  soul  and  body ; thought 
pertains  to  soul,  and  heat  to  body.  The  soul 
cannot  give  heat  to  the  body,  or  we  should  not 
have  death : a dead  man,  in  Descartes’  view,  is 
just  a broken  watch.  After  explaining  how  this 
wonderful  machine,  when  wound  up,  acts,  he 
considers  the  thought  pertaining  to  the  soul,  i.e. 
the  actions  of  our  which  directly  proceed  from 
and  depend  on  it,  and  the  passions  which  are  the 
various  kinds  of  perception  found  in  us.  ‘The 
soul  from  its  seat  in  the  gland  in  the  middle  of  the 
brain  spreads  abroad  throughout  the  body  by 
means  of  the  spirits,  nerves,  and  even  blood,  which 
last,  participating  in  the  impressions  of  the  spirits, 
can  carry  them  by  the  arteries  into  all  the  members.’ 


If  the  image  which  is  unified  in  the  gland  inspires 
fear,  and  has  relation  to  what  has  formerly  been 
hurtful  to  the  body,  the  passion  of  fear  is  aroused, 
and  then  the  passions  of  courage  and  the  reverse, 
according  to  the  temperament  of  the  body,  or 
strength  of  the  soul.  Passions  are  thus  caused  by 
the  movement  of  the  ‘spirits,’  and  bring  with  them 
certain  movements  of  the  body.  The  will,  how- 
ever, unlike  the  passions,  is  always  free  ; the  action 
or  will  of  the  soul  can  only  be  indirectly  affected 
by  the  body,  while  the  passions  depend  absolutely 
on  the  actions  which  bring  them  about,  and  are 
only  indirectly  affected  by  the  soul,  excepting  when 
it  is  itself  their  cause.  The  soul,  however  feeble, 
may  indeed  obtain  absolute  power  over  the  passions, 
although  with  difficulty.  The  reason  may  give  us 
a just  appreciation  of  the  value  of  good  and  evil, 
and  our  good  judgment  regarding  them  enables  us 
to  resist  the  influence  of  our  passions.  ‘If  we 
clearly  saw  that  what  we  are  doing  is  wrong,’  he 
says  in  the  same  book,  ‘ it  would  be  impossible  for 
us  to  sin,  so  long  as  we  saw  it  in  that  light.’  Will 
and  intellect  must  be  united  in  the  perfect  man, 
as  they  are  united  in  God.  Here  also  we  are  met 
with  the  unexplained  difficulty  as  to  the  action  of 
mind  on  matter.  How  the  movement  of  the 
passions  can  be  altered  by  reason  is  a question 
which  is  not  answered. 

[3.  Services  to  Mathematics. — From  the  time  of 
the  Greeks  until  that  of  Descartes,  practically  no 
new  results  had  been  obtained  in  Geometry,  though 
Algebra  had  been  greatly  advanced,  notably  by 
Cardan  and  Vieta.  Descartes  made  great  progress 
in  Algebra,  and  gave  new  life  to  Geometry  by  the 
introduction  of  the  powerful  analytical  method. 

Descartes  was  not  the  first  to  realize  that  a curve  might  be 
defined  as  the  locus  of  a point  whose  distances  from  two  given 
straight  lines  are  connected  by  some  known  law,  but  he  was  the 
first  to  see  that  the  points  in  a plane  are  completely  determined 
by  their  co-ordinates  and  conversely.  This  was  largely  due  to 
the  introduction  of  negative  co-ordinates.  As  a necessary  con- 
sequence, he  saw  that  several  curves  might  be  drawn  with  the 
same  axes,  and  their  intersection  found  algebraically.  After 
this,  their  tangents  were  easily  determined,  though  Descartes' 
own  method  was  indirect,  and  applicable  only  to  curves  with 
an  axis  of  symmetry.  On  this  axis  he  found  the  centre  of  a 
circle  touching  the  curve  at  any  given  point,  and  then  found 
the  tangent  to  the  circle  at  the  point  of  contact.  He  defines 
the  tangent  as  the  limiting  position  of  the  secant. 

Descartes  classifies  curves  according  to  the  relation  of  the 
velocities  of  the  lines  moving  parallel  to  the  axes,  by  whose 
intersection  he  conceives  the  curves  as  generated.  If  these 
velocities  are  ‘ commensurable  ’ (i.e.  if  y is  an  algebraical  func- 
tion of  X as  in  conics),  the  curve  is  ‘ geometrical  ’ ; if  not  (as 
in  the  cycloid),  it  is  ‘ mechanical.’  This  is  roughly  equivalent 
to  the  Newtonian  division  into  algebraic  and  transcendental 
curves.  In  order  further  to  classify  the  ‘ geometrical  ’ curves 
he  discusses  a problem,  due  to  Pappus,  which  may  roughly  be 
enunciated  as  follows  : ‘ To  find  the  locus  of  a point  the  product 
of  whose  perpendiculars  on  m straight  lines  is  proportional  to 
that  on  n others.’  Where  m=w=l  we  have  a straight  line, 
where  m=S,  Ji=l,  aparabola.  This  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
who  had  also  conjectured  that  ni= 71 =2  gave  a conic.  Descartes 
classed  curves  where  neither  m nor  n exceeds  2 as  of  the  first 
genre ; where  neither  exceeds  4,  as  of  the  second  genre,  and  so 
on.  Thus  one  genre  corresponds  to  two  of  our  degrees.  He 
also  discussed  curves  which  are  the  loci  of  a point  whose  dis- 
tances from  the  fixed  points  are  interdependent,  in  particular 
the  Cartesian  ovals,  where  the  product  of  the  distances  is 
constant. 

The  foregoing  work  is  found  in  the  first  two  books  of  the 
QiamAtrie ; the  third  book  is  algebraic.  It  is  important  as 
introducing  our  modern  index-notation,  and  the  use  of  the  last 
letters  of  the  alphabet  for  variables  (Vieta  had  used  the  vowels), 
and  the  first  for  constants.  Descartes  also  used  negative  quan- 
tities and  indeterminate  co-efficients  freely,  and  was  the  first 
to  realize  the  advantage  of  taking  all  the  terms  of  an  equation 
to  one  side.  The  book  is  mainly  occupied  with  the  theory  of 
equations.  It  shows  how  to  construct  an  equation  with  given 
roots,  to  determine  from  the  signs  of  the  co-efficient  a limit 
to  the  number  of  positive  and  negative  roots,  to  increase  or 
multiply  the  roots  of  a given  equation  by  a given  quantity,  to 
eliminate  its  second  term,  and  so  on.  It  is  proved  that  the 
number  of  roots  of  an  equation  is  equal  to  its  degree.  Solu- 
tions of  cubic  and  quartic  equations  are  given,  and  Descartes 
believed  that  his  method  could  be  extended  to  those  of  higher 
degrees. 

Descartes’  Mechanics  is  largely  inaccurate,  but  very  sug- 
gestive, being  the  first  systematic  ascount  of  the  universe  on 
mathematic^  principles.  Of  his  ten  Laws  of  Motion  the  first 
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two  correspond  to  Newton’s  first  Law,  while  the  other  eight 
are  incorrect.  But,  by  his  recognition  of  the  mutual  independ- 
ence of  the  resolved  velocities  of  a moving  particle,  he  rendered 
Invaluable  service  to  Dynamics. 

His  work  is  throughout  characterized  by  great 
originality  and  boldness  of  thought.  It  is  gener- 
ally in  a condensed  form,  and  meant  rather  to 
be  suggestive  than  rigidly  logical,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  important  as  the  foundation  of  all  modern 
Mathematics. — J.  B.  S.  HALDANE.] 

Literature. — The  tercentenary  of  Descartes’  birth  was  cele- 
brated  at  the  Sorbonne  on  31st  March  1896,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  year  arrangements  were  made  for  issuing 
a new  edition  of  his  works  under  the  direction  of  Oharlee  Adam 
and  Paul  Tannery  (Leopold  Cerf).  This  admirable  work  is  now 
completed,  though  not  in  the  lifetime  of  Tannery.  In  it  we 
have,  as  far  as  possible,  a complete  edition  of  Descartes’  works 
in  the  tongues  in  which  they  were  written,  and  with  his  invalu- 
able correspondence  carefully  edited  and  arranged.  The  final 
volume  is  a biography  by  M.  Adam,  Descartes,  sa  vie  et  ses 
oeuvres,  1910.  The  early  editions  of  the  collected  works  were 
two  Latin  texts — one  by  Elzevir  in  9 vols.,  Amsterdam, 
1713,  another  published  in  7 vols.  at  Frankfort,  1697.  Then 
there  is  Cousin’s  Fr.  ed.  in  11  vols.,  Paris,  1824-26.  This 
includes  the  correspondence.  The  main  source  of  our  informa- 
tion about  Descartes'  life  comes  from  the  Vie  de  Descartes, 
written  by  Baillet  in  1691  in  two  large  vols.  of  this  a short 
abridgment  was  made,  and  issued  in  English  in  1692.  A 
modern  life  of  Descartes  (Descartes,  his  Life  and  Times)  was 
published,  London,  1905,  by  Elizabeth  S.  Haldane.  Foucher 
de  Careil  published  various  manuscripts  which  he  discovered 
in  the  Library  at  Hanover.  The  Method,  Meditations,  and  part 
of  the  Principles  were  translated  into  English  by  J.  Veitch, 
London,  1879,  and  an  Eng.  ed.  of  Descartes’  Philosophical 
Works  by  E.  S.  Haldane  and  G.  R.  T.  Ross  has  been  issued 
(1911)  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press. 

The  Literature  on  Descartes  and  Cartesianiam  is  enormous ; 
the  following  works  may  be  mentioned : J.  Millet,  Hist,  de 
Descartes  avant  WS7,  and  depuis  1637,  Paris,  1867-1870 ; F. 
Bouillier,  Hist,  de  la  philos.  eartis.,  Paris,  1854 ; A.  Foucher 
de  Careil,  Descartes  et  la  princesse  Palatine,  Paris,  1862,  also 
Descartes,  la  prineesse  hlisabeth  et  la  reine  Christine,  Paris, 
1879  ; J.  P.  Mahafify,  Descartes,  in  Blackwood’s  Philosophical 
Classics,  1880 ; N.  Smith,  Studies  in  Cartesian  Philosophy, 
London,  1903  : Alfred  Fouillee,  Descartes,  Paris,  1903;  Louis 
Liard,  Descartes,  Paris,  1882  ; see  also  the  various  Histories  of 
Philosophy,  such  as  that  of  Kuno  Fischer  (Eng.  tr.,  London, 
1887);  E.  Caird,  art.  ‘Cartesianiam,’  in  EBr^;  J.  Iverach, 
Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  the  New  Philosophy,  Edin.  1904  ; 
Huxley  deals  with  Descartes’  teaching  in  his  Lay  Sermons  6, 
London,  1877,  and  elsewhere.  E.  S,  HALDANE. 

DESCENT  TO  HADES  (Ethnic).— i.  Intro- 
ductory.— Myths  or  legends  of  visits  paid  by 
mortals  or  immortals  to  the  under  world  for  some 
definite  purpose  are  of  common  occurrence,  and 
some  are  of  remote  origin.  They  are  intimately 
connected  with  primitive  and  savage  man’s  ideas 
of  death  and  of  the  dead,  joined  to  his  affection  for 
those  who  have  been  severed  from  him  by  death. 

Before  a separate  abode  of  the  dead  was  imagined, 
and  while  yet  they  were  believed  to  exist  in  the 
grave  or  to  hover  round  their  old  haunts,  a living 
man  saw — in  dreams,  in  trances,  or  in  hallucina- 
tions— the  dead,  and  believed  that  they  had  come 
to  him,  or  that  his  spirit  had  gone  forth  to  join 
them  for  a time.  So,  when  a separate  land  of  the 
dead  became  an  article  of  primitive  belief,  men 
believed  that  they  visited  that  laud  in  dreams  or 
trances,  or  those  who  had  been  given  up  for  dead 
but  had  revived  told  how  they  had  been  to  the 
Other- world  and  had  been  permitted  to  return  and 
re.sume  their  earthly  life.  Preconceived  notions 
of  the  nature  and  scenery  of  that  world  coloured 
such  dreams,  but  these  in  turn  gave  support  or 
added  to  current  ideas  regarding  it.  There  was 
notliing  improbable  in  such  dream  or  trance  visits, 
since  the  nature  of  death  is  never  really  compre- 
hended by  savages,  and  the  division  between  life 
and  death  is  slight,  universal  folk-belief  telling  of 
the  restoration  to  life  of  the  dead  or  dismembered 
(see  CF,  clis.  iii.  iv.).^ 

But,  in  considering  tlie  origin  of  mythic  descents 
to  Hades,  primitive  and  savage  affection  for  the 
dead  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  Generally 
the  savage  fears  the  dead  or  their  spirits,  but  in 
individual  cases  affection  often  overcomes  fear, 
■ Cf.  also  the  myths  of  Attis,  Zagreus,  Osiris,  etc. 


and  gives  rise  to  the  wish  to  see  and  commune 
with  them.  Hence  it  also  influences  the  dreams 
of  the  living.  And,  the  division  between  life  and 
death  being  slight  to  the  primitive  mind,  while  it 
was  also  believed  that  the  soul  of  the  dying  or 
recently  dead  could  be  recalled,  afiection  would 
easily  suggest  that,  if  men  could  go  in  dreams  to 
the  Other-world,  they  might  go  there  in  their 
waking  state  to  rescue  the  dead.  From  possibility 
to  fact,  from  the  ‘ might  be  ’ to  the  ‘ had  been,’ 
was  an  easy  step  to  the  primitive  mind.  Thus 
accounts  of  visions  of  the  Other- world  easily  passed 
into  tales  of  visits  there,  because  in  dreams  the 
savage  believes  not  merely  that  he  is  a passive 
witness,  but  that  his  soul  is  projected  from  his 
body  and  actually  goes  to  the  place  of  which  he 
has  a vision.  Stories  of  actual  journeys  to  Hades 
to  bring  back  a dead  wife,  lover,  or  friend  were 
perfectly  credible,  because  generally  the  entrance 
to  it  was  well  known  or  had  a local  situation, 
though  the  road  was  often  difficult  and  dangerous. 

Examples  of  such  ways  or  entrances  are  copious  in  Polynesian 
and  Melanesian  belief,  and  there  are  also  W,  African,  Eskimo, 
and  Ainu  instances.  In  Italy  and  Greece  there  were  many 
local  entrances  to  Hades — some  of  them  the  scene  of  mythical 
descents.  Mediseval  Christianity  also  knew  several  entrances 
to  purgatory  or  hell,  e.g.  volcanoes  like  Etna  (cf.  Xert.  de 
Poenit.  12) ; the  cave  in  an  island  of  Lough  Dearg  in  Ireland, 
known  as  St.  Patrick’s  Purgatory ; the  ‘ vale  perilous  ’ in  the 
kingdom  of  Prester  John,  etc.  ; and  the  belief  is  found  in 
Brittany,  where  it  is  thought  that  hell  can  be  reached  by  a 
Journey  (Le  Braz,  L^gende  de  la,  Paris,  1902,  i.  pp.  xxx, 

xxxix).  Cf.  also  local  entrances  to  a subterranean  fairy-land. 

Dream  or  trance  visits  were  probably  the  first 
subjects  of  story  or  myth,^  but  they  must  soon 
have  been  succeeded  by  tales  of  actual  descent. 
Other  motives  besides  the  rescuing  of,  or  speaking 
to,  the  dead  (doubtless  suggested  by  these)  are 
found — to  seek  a boon,  or  to  satisfy  curiosity — 
while  in  some  of  the  higher  religions  the  object 
occasionally  is  to  enlighten  the  dead  or  to  free 
them  from  torment.  In  early  times,  as  in  actual 
savage  life,  there  must  have  been  many  stories 
of  visits  to  Hades  by  named,  but  more  frequently 
by  unnamed,  heroes  or  heroines.  But,  with  the 
advance  of  religious  ideas,  the  stories  were  usually 
told  of  semi-divine  heroes  or  divinities,  as  many 
examples  show  (see  below).  All  such  stories  and 
myths  of  descent  are  paralleled  by  similar  tales  of 
ascent  to  a heavenly  region  (see  Blest,  Abode  of 
THE  [Primitive  and  Savage],  § 8 ; Hartland,  Science 
of  Fairy  Tales,  1891,  p.  224  f. ; Scott,  Demon,  and 
Witchcraft,  ed.  1898,  p.  29 ; Gorres,  Die  christl. 
Mystilc,  18^,  hk.  v.  ch.  5). 

Tylor  (ii.  48)  maintains  that  descent  to  Hades  was  suggested 
to  ‘ the  ancient  myth-maker,  who  watched  the  sun  descend  to 
the  dark  under  world,  and  return  at  dawn  to  the  land  of  living 
men.’  But,  though  this  natural  phenomenon  may  have  coloured 
later  myths,  it  was  rather  man’s  dream  experiences  which 
suggested  the  tales.  Some  writers  connect  the  myths  of  Ktar 
and  Tammuz,  of  Dionysos  and  Semele,  of  Orpheus  and  Kurydice, 
with  the  myth  and  ritual  of  the  death  and  revival  of  a divinity 
of  vegetation,  fertility,  etc.,  and  find  their  origin  in  these. 
J.  E.  Harrison  (Prol.  to  Study  of  Greek  Rel.i,  Camb.  1908, 
p.  603)  says ; ‘ Anyone  who  realizes  Orpheus  [whom  she  regards 
as  a historical  personage]  at  all  would  feel  that  the  intrusion 
of  desperate  emotion  puts  him  out  of  key.  Semele,  the  green 
earth,  comes  up  from  below,  year  by  yearj;  vdth  her  comes  her 
son  Dionysos,  and  by  a certain  instinct  of  chivalry  men  said  he 
had  gone  to  letch  her.  The  mantle  of  Dionysos  descends  on 
Orpheus’  (cf.  also  CGS  ii.  651;  Tiele,  Actes  du  vime  Congris 
intern,  des  Orient,  ii.  1.  495).  This  is  to  reverse  the  order  of 
things.  Precisely  similar  tales  are  told  elsewhere  of  personages 
in  no  way  connected  with  vegetation,  while  Eurydice,  unlike 
Semele,  does  not  rise  again.  Such  tales  doubtless  existed  in 
Babylonia  and  Greece,  and  they  would  easily  become  part  of, 
and  give  precise  form  to,  the  myths  of  vegetation'divinities 
who  were  thought  to  die  and  come  to  life  again.  But  it  is 
certain  that  the  latter  belief  did  not  originate  the  tales  them- 
selves. For  another  theory  connecting  them  with  supposed 
death  and  renewal  in  rites  of  initiation,  see  Van  Gennep,  Les 
Rites  de  passage,  Paris,  1909,  p.  131. 

2.  Dream  or  trance  visits. — Catalepsy  and  trance 
are  hardly  distinguishable  by  the  savage  from 
death.  Hence  those  who  revive  from  them  are 

1 In  Jewish  and  Christian  legend  both  Hades  and  Heaven  are 
often  visited  or  seen  in  vision. 
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thought  to  have  died  and  come  to  life  again ; and, 
in  many  cases,  their  minds  being  haunted  by  the 
current  ideas  of  Hades,  they  relate  as  actual  visits 
of  the  soul  there  what  has  been  experienced  in 
dream  (Tylor,  ii.  48).  Such  trance  visits  of  the 
apparently  dead  are  also  known  at  higher  levels, 
where  detailed  stories  of  the  visit — all  greatly 
alike — are  told  (Plato,  Rep.  x. ; Pliny,  HN  vii.  52 ; 
Aston,  Shinto,  1905,  p.  181 ; Scherman,  Gesch.  der 
ind.  VisionsUtt.,  Leipzig,  1892,  p.  91  ff. ; Aug.  de 
Cura  pro  mortuis,  12 ; Greg,  the  Great,  Died.  iv. 
36).  Or  the  dream  experiences  may  occur  in 
ordinary  sleep,  or  accompany  the  hallucinations 
of  illness.  In  some  cases  they  have  assumed  the 
stereotyped  form  of  a folk-tale.  A Maori  woman 
told,  on  returning  to  consciousness,  how  her  spirit 
descended  to  Eeinga,  the  place  of  the  dead,  exactly 
like  this  world.  Her  father’s  spirit  commanded 
her  to  return  and  look  after  her  child,  and  to 
beware  of  eating  the  food  of  Reinga.  She  was 
pursued,  on  leaving,  by  two  spirits,  but  escaped 
them  by  throwing  down  a root  which  they  stayed 
to  eat.  Then  her  spirit  rejoined  her  body  (Short- 
land,  Trad,  and  Sup.  of  the  N.  Zealanders,  1856, 
p.  150 ; for  another  tale  see  his  Maori  Rel.  and 
Myth.,  1882,  p.  45).  In  a story  from  the  Hervey 
Islands  the  spirit  of  a man  apparently  dead 
descends  to  Hades,  but  by  a stratagem  he  escapes 
being  eaten  by  the  hag  Miru,  its  ruler,  who  bids 
him  return  to  earth  (Gill,  Myths  and  Songs  of 
the  S.  Pacific,  1876,  p.  172).  In  a Japanese  story 
Ono-no-Kimi  died  and  went  to  Hades,  but  was 
sent  back  by  its  ruler  because  his  allotted  time 
was  not  exhausted  (Hearn,  Unfamiliar  Japan, 
1894,  i.  68).  Many  stories  of  dream  visits  to  the 
land  of  the  dead  are  found  among  the  American 
Indians,  with  elaborate  descriptions  of  that  land, 
based  on  current  beliefs,  and  telling  of  the  dangers 
of  the  way,  the  narrow  bridge  spanning  the  river 
of  death,  and  the  life  of  the  spirits  (Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  PhUad.  1853-6,  iii.  233 ; Tanner,  Cap- 
tivity and  Adventures,  N.Y.  1830,  p.  290,  etc.). 

Savage  medicine-men  very  commonly  claim  the 
power  of  sending  their  spirits  during  a trance  into 
the  under  world.  Thus  the  Eskimo  angekok  is 
securely  bound  and,  during  a dark  stance,  visits 
the  tomgak,  or  spirit,  in  Hades.  He  then  appears 
unbound  and  gives  an  account  of  his  visit  (Crantz, 
Hist,  of  Greenland,  1820,  p.  269).  In  Melanesia 
a wizard  sent  his  soul  during  a trance  to  Panoi 
(Hades),  where  it  spoke  with  the  dead  about  whom 
their  friends  were  anxious,  and  professed  to  be 
able  to  bring  them  back  to  earth.  This  is  a 
common  belief  in  all  the  islands  of  the  group. 
Burlesque  parodies  of  these  and  other  tales  of 
descent  exist  (Codrington,  The  Melanesians,  Ox- 
ford, 1891,  p.  277).  Sorcerers  in  Borneo  who  have 
visited  the  under  world  will  show  a piece  of  wood  or 
stone  given  them  by  the  spirits  there  (L’Anthrop., 
Paris,  X.  [1899]  728;  cf.  Ancestor  - worship, 
vol.  i.  p.  429^).  Among  the  Karens,  necromancers 
claim  the  power  of  going  into  the  unseen  world  to 
bring  back  the  la,  or  soul,  of  a sick  man  when  it 
has  wandered  away  (Mason,  JASBe  xxxiv.  201). 
In  Siberia  the  shaman  is  supposed  to  conduct  the 
souls  of  the  dead  to  the  lower  world  and  there 
secure  for  them  a favourable  welcome  by  gifts  of 
brandy  (RadlofF,  Aus  Sibirien,  Leipzig,  1884,  ii. 
52  f.).  For  a Chinook  instance  of  the  souls  of 
shamans  visiting  Hades  to  recover  the  soul  of  a 
sick  man,  see  Chinooks,  vol.  iii.  p.  562. 

Visions  of  Hades  were  doubtless  known  to  the 
ancient  world,  and  they  may  have  suggested  an 
artificial  introduction  of  them  for  religious  or  other 
ends.  Thns,  at  the  sanctuary  and  cave  of  Tro- 
phonius  in  Lebadeia,  the  inquirer,  after  a due 
ritual,  descended  to  an  imderground  region,  where 
he  was  perhaps  shown  scenic  representations  of 


Hades,  or,  under  the  influence  of  mephitic  vapours 
or  narcotics,  fell  into  a trance  and  experienced  in 
dream  what  he  deemed  to  be  realities.  These 
experiences,  to  judge  from  the  vision  of  Timarchos, 
were,  visions  of  the  Other- world,  of  Tartarus  and 
Elysium  (Plutarch,  de  Gen.  Socr.  21  ff.  ; Paus.  ix. 
39.  5ff.).  But  a literary  use  was  also  made  of 
tales  of  such  dream  experiences,  and  there  are 
many  accounts  of  descents  to  Hades  or  visions 
of  the  Other- world,  e.g.  the  visit  of  Odysseus, 
Plutarch’s  stories  of  Thespesius  and  Antyllus  (de 
Tard.  Just.  Div.  ; Euseb.  Proep.  Evang.  xi.  36), 
the  visit  of  Ailneas,  Lucian’s  story  of  Cleodemes 
(Philops.  25),  as  well  as  burlesque  accounts  of 
descents  to  Hades — that  of  Dionysos  in  the  Frogs 
of  Aristophanes,  and  that  of  Menippus  told  by 
Lucian  (see  also  Rohde,  Psyche,  Freiburg,  1894, 
289).  The  scenes  of  Hades,  as  described  in 
omer,  were  reproduced  by  Polygnotus  on  the 
walls  of  the  Lesche  at  Delphi  (Paus.  x.  28.  4). 

A late  Egyptian  demotic  papyrus  of  the  1st  cent. 
A.D.,  but  probably  representing  a story  of  far 
earlier  date,  tells  how  the  high  priest  of  Memphis, 
Setne  Khamuas  (c.  1250  B.C.),  descended,  under  the 
guidance  of  his  son,  Si-Osiri,  to  the  Ti  or  Duat, 
where  he  saw  the  judgment  of  souls  and  the  various 
halls  of  Amenti,  or  Hades,  and  the  state  of  the 
dead  there  (Griffith,  Stories  of  the  High  Priests  of 
Memphis,  Oxford,  1900,  p.  45  ff. ).  In  Hinduism 
and  Buddhism  there  are  many  stories  of  visions  of 
hell  or  of  visits  paid  there,  perhaps  based  on  actual 
visions  induced  by  meditation  and  asceticism,  and 
shaped  in  accordance  with  the  current  dogmatic 
beliefs.  They  served  to  buttress  the  latter,  and 
were  perhaps  regarded  as  reminiscences  of  actual 
experiences  in  a previous  existence.  In  other 
instances  they  are  told  of  people  who  fell  into  a 
trance,  or  whose  souls  were  summoned  too  soon 
to  the  Other-world  and  were  then  permitted  to 
return  to  the  body  (Scherman,  91  ff).  In  later 
Parsiism  the  Book  of  Arda  Vlraf  (ed.  Haug  and 
West,  Bombay,  1872)  relates  how  this  pious  Parsi 
priest  was  selected  by  lot  to  take  a narcotic,  so  that 
his  soul  might  go,  while  he  was  still  alive,  from 
this  world  to  the  next  and  bring  back  a report  of 
the  fate  of  souls.  The  bliss  of  the  righteous  and 
the  tortures  of  the  wicked  are  described  in  detail, 
and  the  book  is  still  read  and  firmly  believed  in  by 
all  classes  of  the  Zoroastrian  community.  Several 
editions  of  it  exist  imbotli  prose  and  verse.  In 
later  Judaism  the  authors  of  such  works  as  the 
Book  of  Enoch  (ed.  Charles,  Oxford,  1893)  and  the 
Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch  (do.  1896)  describe  visits 
to  Sheol  and  to  the  various  heavens,  with  their 
different  divisions  for  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  of  these  narratives, 
especially  where  they  describe  the  punishments  of 
sinners  and  the  bliss  of  the  righteous,  served  the 
purpose  of  teaching  a dogmatic  eschatology  and  of 
urging  men  to  live  righteously. 

The  same  phenomena  are  met  with  in  the  history 
of  Christianity.  There  are  records  of  genuine 
visions  of  the  Other-world  such  as  have  been 
experienced  by  the  devout  or  imaginative  in  all 
ages,  and  based  on  recollection  of  what  had  been 
heard  or  read,  as  Tertullian  shows  of  a female 
visionary  known  to  him  (de  Anima,  9).  Of  such  a 
class  are  the  visions  of  SS.  Perpetua  and  Saturus, 
with  their  reminiscences  of  passages  in  canonical 
or  apocryphal  Scriptures  (Robinson,  Passion  of 
S.  Perp.  [TS,  Cambridge,  1892,  i.  pt.  2]).  But 
there  are  also  innumerable  literary  versions  of 
visionary  or  actual  visits  to  hell,  purgatory,  and 
paradise,  perhaps  based  on  these,  but  in  many  cases 
borrowing  from  pagan  or  Jewish  sources.  This  is 
most  marked  in  the  description  of  the  various 
divisions  of  Hades  (found  in  Egyptian,  Oriental, 
and  Jewish  instances),  and  in  the  frequent  mention 
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of  tlie  narrow  and  dangerous  bridge  of  the  under 
world,  an  early  instance  of  which  occurs  in  the 
Dialogues  of  Gregory  the  Great  (iv.  36  ; see  also 
art.  Bridge).  The  prototype  of  all  these  visions, 
to  which  Dante  gave  immortal  form,  is  found  in 
the  Apocalypse  of  Peter  (c.  A.D.  100-150),  on  which 
many  later  visions  are  based.  These  stories  (which, 
with  wearisome  iteration,  tell  how  the  seer  or 
visitor  or,  in  some  cases,  the  soul  of  the  dead  person 
raised  to  life  by  an  apostle  or  saint  ^ was  led  through 
the  regions  of  torment,  of  purgatory,  or  of  paradise) 
were  highly  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
there  existed  a passionate  desire  for  exact  details 
of  the  Other-world,  and  they  were  used  to  enforce 
dogmatic  teaching.  But  they  were  burlesqued  as 
early  as  the  11th  cent.,  and  also  in  later  times  in 
thQ  fabliaux,  by  the  troubadours,  and  by  Rabelais, 
who  helped  to  discredit  them  (Wright,  S.  Patrick’s 
Purgatory,  1844,  p.  47  ; Lecky,  Hist,  of  Europ. 
Morals  **,  1890,  ii.  232 ; Rabelais,  bk.  ii.  ch.  30). 
Their  scenes  were  also  reproduced  by  art,  e.g.  on 
the  walls  of  ancient  Greek  churches,  just  as  Dante’s 
poem  affected  Italian  painting  from  the  time  of 
Orcagna  onwards  (see  Heuzey,  ‘Les  Supplices  de 
I’Enfer  d’aprfes  les  peintures  byzantines,’  Ann.  de 
V assoc,  pour  Vencourag.  des  ttudes  grecques,  Paris, 
1871,  p.  114  ff.).  The  cave  of  Tropjhonius  had  also 
its  double  in  the  Irish  St.  Patrick’s  purgatory, 
exploited  from  at  least  the  12th  or  13th  centuiy. 
After  ritual  preparation,  the  pilgrim  was  allowed 
to  enter,  and,  in  the  windings  of  the  cavern,  under 
the  influence  of  its  hot  vapours,  he  fell  asleep.  In 
most  cases  his  dreams  took  the  form  of  preconceived 
notions  of  purgatory,  but  this  was  not  always  the 
case,  and  sometimes  the  pilgrim  perished  in  the 
cavern  (Wright,  139,  153,  135).  Possibly,  some 
scenic  representations  may  have  been  used,  and 
there  seems  to  have  been  actual  bodily  experience 
of  pains  and  torments  which  remitted  some  of  the 
future  penalties.  Several  literary  accounts  of 
visits  and  visions  at  this  famous  spot,  beginning 
with  that  of  the  descent  of  Owain  in  1153  by  Henry 
of  Sawtrey  (of  which  English  and  French  versions 
exist  [D.  Laing,  Owain  Miles,  Edin.  1837  ; Marie  de 
France,  Po6sies,  ed.  Roquefort,  Paris,  1820,  vol.  ii.]), 
had  a great  vogue  in  Europe. 

In  the  Norse  Elder  Edda  the  11th  or  12th  cent. 
Sdlarliddh,  ascribed  to  Saemundr,  describes  a son’s 
vision  of  his  dead  father,  who  teUs  him  of  his  death, 
and  how  he  at  last  reached  the  place  of  torment, 
and  saw  the  tortures  inflicted  there  on  various 
classes  of  sinners.  Then  he  describes  the  joys  of 
heaven.  Pagan  and  Christian  ideas  are  curiously 
intermingled,  as  if  the  poet  had  held  the  two  faiths 
at  once,  or  was  a heathen  with  glimpses  of  Chris- 
tianity (Vigfusson-Powell,  Corp.  Poet.  Boreale, 
Oxford,  1883,  i.  202  ff.). 

3.  Descent  to  rescue  a dead  relative. — This  series 
of  stories  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  in  all  myth- 
ology, showing  man’s  instinctive  belief  that  love  is 
stronger  than  death,  while  the  savage  examples  are 
quite  as  touching  as  those  from  higher  levels.  Of 
the  savage  legends,  the  most  numerous  versions 
occur  among  the  Amer,  Indians,  Polynesians,  and 
Melanesians. 

A Wyandot  story  tells  of  a brother  who  went  to  the  land  of 
souls  to  recover  his  sister.  He  met  an  old  man,  who  gave  him  a 
calabash  in  which  to  put  her  spirit.  After  some  failures  he 
captured  her,  and  hastened  back  to  earth.  There  he  summoned 
his  friends  to  witness  the  revival  of  the  dead  body,  but  a woman 
opened  the  calabash,  and  the  spirit  flew  back  to  the  land  of  souls 
(Schoolcraft,  ii.  235).  There  are  numerous  variants  of  this  tale, 
and  generally,  through  curiosity  or  the  breaking  of  a tabu,  the 
soul  escapes  (see  Dorman,  Prim.  Superst.,  Philad.  1881,  p.  43  ; 
Lafltau,  Moeurs  des  Sauv.  1724,  i.  402 ; Oharencey,  Le 

Polklore  dans  les  deux  riuindes,  Paris,  1894,  p.  286  ff.  ; NR  iii. 
530  f. ; Blkst,  Abode  of  the  [Prim,  and  Savage],  vol.  ii.  p.  6865).  in 


1 See  ‘Acts  of  Thomas,’  ‘ Hist,  of  John,’  in  Wright,  Apoc.  Acts, 
1871,  ii.  23,  149 ; Budge,  Oods  of  the  Egyptians,  1904,  i.  268  ; 
‘ Preaching  of  Andrew,’  ‘ Story  of  John,’  in  Lewis,  Myth.  Acts  of 
Apostles,  1904  pp.  7,  163. 


some  cases  a woman’s  spirit  is  allowed  to  return  to  her  husband 
without  his  visiting  the  land  of  souls,  but  again  he  loses  her,  or 
he  himself  dies  through  breaking  a tabu  (2  RBEW  [1883]  103 ; 
NR  iii,  631).l  Tales  of  the  latter  class  are  analogous  to  those  of 
the  Dead  Mother  or  Wife  cycle  (CF,  p.  42  f. ; Sandys’  tr.  of  Ovid’s 
Metam.,  Oxford,  1632,  p.  354  ; cf.  the  Maori  tale,  § z above).  In 
a Polynesian  tale  a woman  fell  into  Avaiki,  or  Hades,  and  her 
husband  descended  to  release  her  from  the  captivity  of  the  spirits. 
He  heard  her  crying  in  the  hut  where  she  was  imprisoned,  and, 
going  to  her,  bade  her  escape.  He  remained,  imitating  her  voice, 
and  then  fled.  The  spirits  pursued,  but  he,  catching  his  wife  in 
his  arms  at  the  chasm  which  led  up  to  earth,  escaped  with  her 
just  in  time  (Gill,  221  ff.).  A beautiful  Maori  story  tells  of  Pan4, 
who  died  of  love  for  Hutu.  Hutu  prayed  to  the  gods,  who 
showed  him  the  way  to  Reinga,  telling  him  not  to  touch  the 
food  offered  him  there.  He  amused  the  spirits  by  making  them 
sit  on  the  top  of  a tree  fastened  by  a rope  to  the  ground.  When 
the  rope  was  let  go,  they  were  shot  up  into  the  air.  Finally, 
Pan6  appeared,  and  took  her  place  by  Hutu’s  side  on  the  tree. 
When  the  rope  was  freed,  it  caught  in  the  creepers  far  above,  up 
which  Hutu  escaped  with  her  to  earth  (Clarke,  Maori  Tales, 
1896,  p.  1 ff . ; cf . p.  126  for  a story  of  a chief  who  went  to  Reinga 
to  recover  his  dead  wife).  In  Melanesia  such  stories  are  com- 
mon. A woman  descended  to  Panoi  to  see  her  dead  brother, 
first  giving  herself  a ‘ death-like  smeU.’  She  was  supposed  to  be 
a ghost,  and  conversed  with  her  brother,  who  bade  her  touch 
no  food  there  lest  she  should  be  permanently  detained.  Again, 
a wizard,  descending  in  tbe  spirit,  took  with  him  a man  who 
wished  to  recover  his  vrife.  He  begged  her  to  return,  but  she 
said  it  was  impossible,  and  gave  him  an  armlet  for  remembrance. 
He  seized  her  hand,  and  tried  to  drag  her  away,  but  it  came  off 
and  her  body  fell  asunder,  for  in  Panoi  ghosts  have  a substantial 
frame  (Codrinrton,  pp.  227  f.,  286).  For  other  S.  Pacific  tales, 
see  Bastian,  Mlerlei  aus  Volks-  und  Menschenkunde,  i.  8,  111  ff. 

At  higher  levels  these  tales  are  told  of  gods,  and 
have  become  myths.  In  early  Japanese  mythology 
the  goddess  called  ‘ the  Female-who-invites  ’ died 
and  went  to  Yomi,  or  Hades.  Her  hrother-husband, 
the  Male-who-invites,  followed  her  there  and  invited 
her  to  come  back.  She  told  him  he  had  come  too 
late,  as  she  had  eaten  of  the  food  of  Hades,  but  that 
she  would  consult  its  deities.  Meanwhile  he  was 
not  to  look  at  her.  Impatient  at  her  absence,  he 
lit  one  of  the  teeth  of  his  comb  and  found  her  rot- 
ting. He  thus  put  her  to  shame,  and  she  sent  the 
Ugly  Female  of  Hades  to  pursue  him ; but  he 
stayed  her  by  casting  articles  behind  him  which 
changed  to  food,  which  she  stopped  to  eat.^  She 
then  sent  the  Thunder  Deities  and  warriors  in 
pursuit,  but  he  smote  them.  Finally,  she  pursued 
him  herself,  but  he  blocked  the  way  with  a great 
rock.  The  goddess  is  now  the  Great  Deity  of 
Hades  (Kojiki,  tr.  Chamberlain,  Suppl.  to  TASJ 
X.  [1883]  34  ff.). 

In  Babylonia,  the  poem  describing  the  Descent 
of  Istar  into  AralU,  or  Hades,  contains  elements  of 
ancient  origin,  and  presents  several  problems  for 
solution.  Istar  demands  entrance  to  ‘ the  land 
whence  there  is  no  return.’  She  has  come  to  weep 
over  heroes  who  have  left  wives,  over  wives  taken 
from  husbands,  and  over  the  only  son  (Tammuz) 
taken  away  before  his  time.  By  order  of  Allatu,  she 
is  stripped  of  her  dress  and  ornaments  at  each  of  the 
seven  gates,  and  then  struck  with  disease.  There  is 
now  desolation  on  earth,  life  dies  away,  and  the 
gods  lament  her  disappearance.  Ea  creates  Ud- 
dushu-namir,  and  sends  him  to  Aral'd  to  demand 
the  Water  of  Life  as  a preliminary  to  the  release 
of  Istar.  Allatu  is  compelled  to  cause  Istar  to  be 
sprinkled  with  it.  She  is  led  back,  and  at  each 
gate  her  clothing  and  ornaments  are  restored  to 
her.  The  story,  as  connected  with  Tammuz,  must 
have  described  his  restoration  by  means  of  the  life- 
giving  water  at  the  instance  of  Istar,  come  in  quest 
of  him — an  incident  enacted  in  the  Tammuz  ritual. 
But  this  is  not  set  forth  in  the  poem,  though  there 
is  an  obscure  reference  to  Tammuz  at  the  end,  in 
the  form  of  ritual  directions  to  mourners,  to  whom 
the  poem  appears  to  have  been  addressed.  Pure 
water  is  to  be  poured  out  for  Tammuz.  The  poem 
as  it  stands  may  have  been  derived  from  two 
myths,  one  telling  how  Istar  rescued  Tammuz 
from  the  dead  (since  his  restoration  was  annually 

1 Cf.  the  Greek  myth  of  Protesilaus  and  Laomedia. 

2 This  is  the  Mdrchen  formula  of  the  Transformation  Flight, 
already  met  with  in  a Maori  instance,  § 2. 
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celebrated),  the  other  telling  of  the  rescue  of  Istar 
from  Hades  at  the  intervention  of  the  gods.  The 
present  poem  bears  more  abundant  traces  of  the 
latter  myth  than  of  the  former,  though  it  also 
hints  at  a descent  for  purposes  of  rescue  ; Istar 
descends  violentlj^  and  threatens  to  break  down 
the  gates  (see  Talbot,  TSBA  iii.  118  ft'.;  Sayce, 
Rel.  of  the  Ancient  Bab.,  1887,  p.  221  ft'.  ; Jastrow, 
Bel.  of  Bah.  and  Assyria,  Boston,  1898,  pp.  563  ft"., 
588  f . ; see  EBE  ii.  315’’).  The  recovery  of  Tammuz 
by  Istar  is  also  suggested  by  the  fact  that  there 
was  a Greek  myth  telling  how  Aphrodite  (Istar) 
went  down  to  Hades  to  redeem  Adonis  (Tammuz) 
from  Persephone  (Apol.  of  Aristides,  § 11).  At  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Syriac  Aphrodite  sexual  relations 
with  the  priestesses  representing  her  were  believed 
to  ransom  one  from  Hades,  as  Adonis  had  been 
freed  from  it  (Euseb.  Vita  Const,  iii.  55  ; Bousset, 
Hauptprobleme  der  Gnosis,  Gottingen,  1907,  p. 
72). 

The  so-called  prayer  of  a Navaho  shaman  has  a certain  like- 
ness to  the  Istar  myth.  It  is  a kind  of  prayer-spell,  describing 
the  action  of  the  gods  as  the  shaman  desires  them  to  act.  He 
fears  his  soul  may  be  detained  by  sorcery  in  the  under  world. 
The  war-gods  are  therefore  to  descend  and  rescue  it  from  the 
‘ underground  witch.’  They  pass  gate  after  gate,  sentinel  after 
sentinel,  of  the  lower  world,  by  magical  means,  and  there  find 
the  suppliant’s  soul.  Returning  through  chamber  after  cham- 
ber, they  bring  it  back  to  him,  so  that  ‘ the  world  before  me  is 
restored  in  beauty’  (Matthews,  Ainer.  Anthrop.^  1888,- i.). 

The  Greeks  had  several  descent-myths,  that  of 
Orpheus  being  the  best  known,  thanks  to  Vergil’s 
version.  After  the  death  of  Eurydice  her  image 
haunted  him,  until  he  determined  to  seek  her  in 
Hades.  He  descended  there,  and  the  sweet  notes 
of  his  lyre  enchanted  its  denizens.  Pluto  and 
Persephone  were  moved  to  pity.  Eurydice  would 
be  restored  on  one  condition — that  Orpheus  should 
precede  her  and  not  look  back  till  they  arrived  on 
earth.  Just  before  reaching  the  fatal  limit,  his 
love  overcame  him.  He  looked  round  and  lost  her 
for  ever  (Verg.  Georg,  iv. ; Pans.  ix.  30.  4-6 ; 
Apollodorus,  i.  3.  2). 

The  Orphic  poem  KaTa/Sacris  els  'AtSou  has  not  survived,  but 
it  may  have  had  for  subject  the  descent  of  Orpheus.  Foucart 
thinks  it  was  a ritual  poem  containing  instructions  for  the  dead 
in  Hades,  like  the  Orphic  tablets  engraved  on  sheets  of  gold,  and 
the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead  (Recherches  sur  I’origine  et  la 
nature  des  mystires  d’Eleusie,  Paris,  1895,  p.  7 ; cf.  also 
Dieterich,  Nekyia,  Leipzig,  1893,  p.  128  ff.). 

Dionysos,  as  certain  myths  taught,  was  also  said 
to  have  descended  to  Hades  to  bring  back  Semele, 
and,  according  to  local  Argive  tradition,  he  de- 
scended through  the  Alcyonian  lake,  Polymnus 
having  shown  him  the  way.  His  return  from 
Hades  was  annually  celebrated  there,  and  in  all 
probability  the  myth  had  become  fused  with  that 
of  his  resurrection  (Paus.  ii.  31.  2,  37.  5 ; Apollod. 
iii.  5.  3).  Another  myth  told  how  Alcestis,  the 
wife  of  Admetus,  having  willingly  died  in  his 
stead,  was  delivered  by  Herakles,  who,  seeing  the 
grief  of  her  husband  and  people,  descended  to 
Hades  to  rescue  her  from  death.  In  a variant  of 
the  myth,  Persephone  was  her  rescuer  (Apollod. 
i.  9.  15  ; Hyginus,  Fab.  50  ; Eurip.  Alcestis).  An- 
other myth — the  subject  of  a lost  poem  of  Hesiod 
— related  that  Theseus  agreed  to  assist  Pirithoos 
in  carrying  off  Persephone  from  Hades.  They 
descended  there,  but,  according  to  one  version, 
were  outivitted;  for,  expecting  to  receive  gifts,  they 
sat  dovTi  on  the  chair  of  Forgetfulness,  to  whicli 
they  were  held  fast  by  coils  of  serpents.  Herakles 
caused  the  release  of  one  or  both  when  he  descended 
to  fetch  Cerberus  (Paus.  ix.  31.  5,  x.  29.  2 ; and  for 
a euhemerized  version,  see  i.  17.  4,  and  Plut.  Thes. 
31,  35;  Epit.  Vat.  ex  Apollod.  Bibl.,  ed.  "Wagner, 
Leipzig,  1891,  pp.  58,  155  ft'.).  Cf.  also  the  myth 
of  Castor  and  Pollux.  For  the  Pythagorean  de- 
scent, see  Rohde,  456  ; Dieterich,  129. 

In  Scandinavian  mythology  descent-myths  are 
connected  with  Balder's  death.  Hermodr  offered  to 


descend  to  Hel  to  recover  Balder.  Taking  Odin’s 
horse,  he  travelled  for  nine  days  through  dark 
valleys  till  he  reached  the  river  Gjoll,  crossed  by  a 
bridge  covered  with  gold  and  guarded  by  Modgudr. 
After  some  delay  she  permitted  him  to  cross,  and 
at  last  he  reached  the  place  of  the  dead  and  saw 
Balder.  He  begged  Hela  to  permit  Balder’s  return, 
but  she  made  his  release  conditional  upon  all  things 
mourning  his  loss.  Hermodr  obtained  Balder’s  ring 
as  a token  of  remembrance,  and  returned  to  the 
gods.  All  things  were  begged  to  mourn,  and  all 
did  so  save  the  witch  Thok  ( = Loke),  who  said  she 
would  weep  with  dry  eyes  and  Hela  would  keep  her 
prey  (Dasent,  Prose  or  Younger  Edda,  Stockholm, 
1842 ; see  also  § 4). 

In  Hindu  mythology  a descent-myth  is  told  of 
Krsna,  who  went  to  the  kingdom  of  Yama  and 
demanded  the  dead  son  of  his  pupil  Sandipani. 
After  having  conquered  Yama  in  fight,  he  accom- 
lished  his  purpose  {Harivarhia,  v.  4913  ff.,  in 
cherman,  p.  64).  Not  quite  parallel,  but  show- 
ing the  possibility  of  rescuing  a dead  person  from 
Hades,  is  the  story  of  Yama’s  marriage  to  Vijaya. 
He  cautioned  her  not  to  go  near  the  southern  part 
of  his  domain  ; but  curiosity  tempted  her,  and 
there  she  saw  the  wicked,  including  her  mother,  in 
torments.  She  told  Yama  she  would  leave  him 
unless  he  consented  to  release  her  mother,  but  this 
took  place  only  after  the  due  performance  of  cer- 
tain ceremonies  (Wilkins,  Hindu  Myth.^,  Calcutta, 
1900,  p.  83  f. ).  In  a Tibetan  Buddhist  legend,  Maud- 
galyayana  learns  from  his  father  that  his  mother 
is  in  hell.  At  once  he  sets  out,  and  descends 
deeper  and  deeper.  The  doors  open  before  him,  and 
none  of  the  demons  opposes  him.  When  he  finally 
discov-ers  her,  he  offers  to  take  her  place  ; but  this 
is  refused.  Finally,  Buddha  is  appealed  to,  and  he 
visits  hell,  with  the  result  that  all  the  sorrowing 
beings  are  re-born  -in  heaven.  The  mother  is  still 
subjected,  for  her  sins,  to  certain  torments ; but, 
at  the  exhortation  of  her  son,  she  feels  shame,  and 
advances  by  re-birth  till  she  reaches  the  god-region 
where  her  husband  is  (Scherman,  80  ff.  ; and  for  a 
Chinese  parallel,  Edkins,  Chinese  Buddhism,  1880, 
p.  225  if.).  In  a Chinese  tale  the  Buddhist  Lo  Pah, 
on  passing  into  paradise  at  death,  realized  that  his 
mother  was  in  hell.  He  at  once  descended  there, 
and  by  his  virtues  and  intercessions  succeeded  in 
rescuing  her  {Asiat.  Journal,  xxxi.  [1840]  211). 

4.  Descent  to  obtain  a boon,  etc. — Some  ex- 
amples from  the  lower  culture  may  be  cited  first. 
In  an  Eskimo  tale  a man,  to  obtain  luck,  is  advised 
by  his  mother  to  raise  a stone  and  descend  through 
the  opening  to  the  under  world,  where  he  will 
receive  a piece  of  sealskin  which  will  ensure  good 
luck  (Rink,  Tales  and  Trad,  of  the  Eskimo,  1875, 

. 461).  In  an  Ainu  story  a youth  defrauded  of 
is  heritage  went  to  Hades  to  get  his  father’s  help. 
He  arrived  at  a village  and  saw  his  father,  but  (in 
accordance  with  Ainu  belief)  could  not  make  him- 
self heard  by  the  spirit  until  he  entered  another 
spirit  and  spoke  through  him.  His  father  told 
him  he  had  left  him  a share,  and  with  this  in- 
formation he  returned  to  earth,  and  his  brother 
assigned  a portion  to  him  (Batchelor,  Ainu  of 
Japan,  1892,  p.  228).  The  Esthonian  epic  relates 
how  its  hero  found,  in  the  cave  leading  to  Hades, 
three  girls  who  enabled  liim  by  magic  to  overcome 
Sarvik,  its  lord.  Later  he  penetrated  farther  and 
reached  the  gates  of  Porgu  (Hades),  where  its 
hosts  advanced  to  meet  him  at  a river  of  pitch 
crossed  by  a bridge.  He  defeated  them,  conquered 
Sarvik  once  more,  and  returned  to  earth  with  his 
treasures  (Kirby,  Hero  of  Esthonia,  1895,  i.  100, 
124).  In  the  Finnish  Kalevala  its  hero  Waina- 
moinen,  after  long  travel  through  a forest,  induced 
the  maiden  who  acts  the  part  of  Charon  to  ferry 
him  over  to  Tuonela  (Hades),  where  he  desired  to 
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learn  certain  magic  words  from  its  wise  lord.  By 
avoiding  the  beer  of  Tuonela  he  was  able  to  return 
and  describe  on  earth  the  horrors  he  had  seen 
(Schiefner,  Kalewala,  Helsingfors,  1852,  rune  16). 
A Jai^anese  myth  tells  how  the  deity  Oho-na-mochi 
went  to  Hades  to  seek  counsel  of  its  lord,  whose 
daughter  he  married.  The  lord  of  Hades  tried  to 
compass  his  death  by  setting  him  tasks,  but,  after 
help  from  his  wife  and  a friendly  mouse,  he  finally 
escaped  with  the  treasures  of  the  god,  and  forced 
him  to  give  the  advice  he  sought  (Aston,  106 ; 
Ko-ji-ki,  71  ff.).  This  myth  of  descent  includes 
some  common  Mdrchen  formulae.  Herodotus  (ii. 
122)  relates  an  Egyptian  story  of  Ehampsinitus 
(Ramses  in.)  to  the  effect  that  he  descended  to 
Hades  and  played  at  dice  with  Demeter  (Isis), 
sometimes  winning,  sometimes  losing,  and  that  he 
ascended,  bringing  with  him  as  a gift  from  her  a 
napkin  of  gold. 

This  tale  is  not  corroborated  from  the  monuments  or  texts. 
Possibly  it  is  a distorted  form  of  the  myth  of  Thoth’s  winning 
the  five  days  of  the  epact  from  the  moon  at  a game  of  dice  (Plut. 
de  Isid.  12).  Sayce  suggests  that  the  myth  may  have  been 
affixed  to  the  name  of  Ramses  in  consequence  of  a representa- 
tion on  his  temple  of  his  playing  at  dice  with  a woman  {Ancient 
Emp.  of  the  East^  1883,  p.  92).  The  dead  played  at  a game 
with  counters,  and  the  story  of  Setne  tells  how,  having 
descended  into  the  tomb  of  Neneferkaptah  in  order  to  obtain 
his  magical  book,  he  played  a game  at  draughts  with  him  and 
was  beaten,  but  eventually  escaped  with  it  by  magiail  means 
(Griffith,  13  ff.). 

A Hindu  myth  in  the  Katha-Upanishad  tells 
how  Nacbiketas,  delivered  by  his  father  to  death, 
remained  without  food  in  the  kingdom  of  Yama, 
who  granted  him  fulfilment  of  three  wishes. 
Nacbiketas  then  desired  his  restoration  to  life  and 
reconciliation  to  his  father,  the  knowledge  of  the 
sacrificial  fire,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
death.  Yama  offered  him  gifts  if  he  would  forego 
the  last  wish,  hut  he  was  insistent  and  it  was 
granted  to  him  (Oldenherg,  Buddha,  London,  1882, 
p.  55).  The  visit  of  Odysseus  to  the  shades  to 
inquire  of  the  ghost  of  Tiresias  {Od.  xi.),  and  the 
descent  of  riSneas  to  speak  with  his  father 
Anchises  {Mn.  vi. ),  are  well-known  poetic  examples 
of  seeking  a boon  from  the  world  of  the  dead. 
The  myth  of  Psyche,  related  by  Apuleius  in  his 
Metamorphoses,  tells  how,  among  the  tasks  exacted 
of  her  before  she  recovered  Eros,  was  that  of  going 
down  to  Hades  to  bring  back  from  Persephone  a 
box  of  beauty.  Through  innumerable  perils,  and 
sustained  by  the  love  of  Eros,  she  succeeded  and 
returned  to  earth,  where  she  opened  the  box,  to 
find,  not  beauty,  but  a deadly  sleep.  The  myth  of 
the  descent  of  Herakles  to  bring  the  dog  Cerberus 
from  Hades  (one  of  the  labours  exacted  by  Eurys- 
theus)  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  says  that 
Hermes  and  Athene  escorted  him  [Od.  xi.  626, 
II.  viii.  367).  But  the  myth  was  later  amplified, 
and  we  learn  how  he  descended  by  the  entrance 
near  Cape  Tmnarum.  After  many  exploits,  in- 
cluding the  liberation  of  Theseus,  he  demanded  per- 
mission from  Pluto  to  carry  off  the  hound.  This 
was  granted  provided  he  did  it  without  weapons. 
On  the  shore  of  Acheron  he  met  Cerberus,  and, 
seizing  him  by  the  throat,  ascended  with  him  to 
earth,  showed  him  to  Eurystheus,  and  then  re- 
turned with  him  to  Hades  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  12). 

Those  who  have  seen  a parallel  between  the 
labours  of  Herakles  and  the  adventures  of  the  Bab. 
Oilgames,  and  a possible  derivation  of  the  former 
from  the  latter,  point  to  the  likeness  between  tlie 
journey  of  Herakles  to  Hades  and  that  of  Gilgames 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  world,  through  dangers 
and  darkness,  across  the  ocean  and  the  Waters 
of  Death  (probably  connected  with  the  River  of 
Death  in  Arul'A,  or  Hades),  to  the  paradise  of  Ut- 
riai)istiiii,  that  he  might  learn  from  him  the 
secret  of  immortality  (Sayce,  Bel.  of  Anc.  Egypt 
and  Bab.,  1902,  pp.  43611'.,  446;  EBE  ii.  316“; 


JastroM',  516).  In  another  Bali,  myth,  the  pur- 
pose of  whicli  may  have  been  to  show  how  a god 
superseded  the  ancient  goddess  of  Hades,  a conflict 
having  arisen  between  the  gods  and  Eresh-kigal, 
goddess  of  Hades,  N ergal  was  chosen  to  descend  to 
the  under  world.  He  arrived  there,  passed  through 
gate  after  gate  (fourteen  in  all),  dragged  the  goddess 
from  her  throne,  and  would  have  slain  her.  But  she 
begged  for  mercy,  and  offered  to  become  his  wife 
and  to  give  him  dominion  in  Hades,  which  he 
accepted  (Winekler-Abel,  Der  Thonta.felfund  von 
El-Amarna,  Berlin,  1891,  iii.  164 ; Sayce,  288, 
428).i 

In  Scandinavian  myth,  Odin,  in  order  to  discover 
the  cause  of  Balder’s  evil  dreams,  rode  down  to 
Niflhel,  till  he  reached  the  hall  where  mead  was 
standing  brewed  for  Balder.  He  roused  the  Sibyl 
from  her  barrow  by  spells,  and  learned  from  her 
the  tidings  of  Balder’s  fate  (Vigfusson-Powell, 
i.  181  ff.).  For  Celtic  myths  of  visits  to  the  under 
world  (or  to  Elysium)  to  obtain  the  gifts  of 
civilization,  see  Blest,  Abode  of  the  (Celtic),  § 7. 
Mandsean  mythology  presents  an  interesting  myth 
of  the  descent  of  Hibil  Ziwa,  before  the  creation 
of  the  world,  to  the  lower  realms,  in  order  to  fore- 
stall the  revolt  of  their  rulers  against  the  poAvers 
of  light.  He  descends  in  the  might  of  the  great 
Raza  (an  embodiment  of  the  mysterious  Name)  to 
the  seven  worlds  of  darkness  (not,  of  course,  the 
regions  of  the  dead). 

In  each  world  to  which  he  descends  he  remains  for  many 
thousands  of  years,  unknown  to  and  unseen  by  its  lord. 
Finally  he  reaches  the  seventh  and  lowest  world,  and  speaks  to  its 
lord,  the  giant  Krun.  Krun  partially  swallows  him,  but  Hibil 
outs  his  inwards  to  pieces  and  is  disgorged,  and  obtains  from 
him  a pass  and  seal-ring  by  which  the  might  of  the  opposing 
demon  will  be  brought  to  nought.  Then  he  ascends,  sealing 
the  doors  of  each  world  so  that  none  can  pass  through.  In  the 
fourth  world  he  takes  the  form  of  its  ruler  and  obtains  by  craft 
the  Memra  and  Gemra,  the  strength  of  the  world  of  darkness. 
By  a similar  change  of  form  he  learns  the  secrets  of  the  third 
world,  and  obtains  its  magic  mirror.  Then  he  leaves  it,  taking 
with  him  Ruha,  daughter  of  its  lord,  pregnant  with  Ur,  the 
demon  who  is  to  oppose  the  worlds  of  light.  Finally,  alter 
sealing  all  the  doors  of  the  worlds,  he  returns  to  the  light 
kingdom,  and  is  hailed  with  joy.  The  remainder  of  the  myth 
describes  his  repeated  unseen  visits  to  the  imprisoned  Ruha 
and  Ur,  his  robbing  Ur  of  his  magical  talismans,  and  his  final 
overpowering  of  him  (Brandt,  Hand.  Sehriften,  Gottingen,  1893, 
p.  138 ff.).  The  story  is  full  of  well-known  folk-tale  lormulee, 
and,  while  the  descent  through  seven  worlds  recalls  that  of  IStar, 
the  main  incident  is  based  on  that  of  Marduk’s  strife  with  the 
dragon  of  chaos,  Tiamat  (cf.  Brandt,  Hand.  Rel.,  Leipzig,  1889, 
p.  182).  Another  myth  relates  how  Manda  d’Hayye  descends  to 
the  lower  worlds  and  conquers  Ruha  and  Ur.  Afterwards  Ruha 
and  her  sons  assemble  on  Mt.  Carmel  and  plan  a revolution 
against  the  powers  of  light.  Manda  appears  among  them  in 
their  own  form,  whereupon  they  desire  to  make  him  their  ruler. 
He  agrees  on  condition  that  they  reveal  to  him  the  secrets  of 
their  mysteries.  When  they  have  done  this,  he  manifests  him- 
self in  his  true  form  and  overpowers  them  (Brandt,  Mand.  Rel. 
34,  38 : Norberg,  Codex  Nasarceus,  1815-6,  i.  223). 

For  a Buriat  instance  of  descent  to  seek  a boon, 
see  EBE  iii.  9%  and  for  a Quich6  myth  of  two 
heroes  descending  and  overcoming  the  lords  of  the 
under  tvorld,  ib.  308“. 

5.  Descent  out  of  curiosity. — This  motive  is 
occasionally  met  Avitli.  In  an  Ainu  example  a 
youth,  learning  that  a certain  cave  led  to  Hades, 
entered  it,  and,  after  passing  through  darkness, 
found  himself  in  a beautiful  land  tvhere  he  satv 
many  of  his  friends  and  relatives.  On  his  return 
he  met  a spirit  descending,  which  proved  to  he 
that  of  a dear  friend  who  had  just  died  (Batchelor, 
226  ; cf.  a variant  in  Chamberlain,  Aino  Folk-tales, 
1888,  p.  42,  where  the  visitor  is  ignominiously 
treated  and  never  wishes  to  see  Hades  again). 
Several  Norse  tales,  reminiscent  of  earlier  pagan 
beliefs,  describe  the  adventures  of  mortals  who  set 
out  to  seek  the  Land  of  Living  Men,  part  of  the 
older  under  world  (for  these  see  Blest,  Abode  of 
THE  [Teutonic],  § 4 ; and  for  Amer.  Ind.  instance, 
EBE  iii.  230“). 

1 Jastrow  (586)  thinks  that  it  may  originally  have  been  told 
of  Nergal  that,  like  Tammuz,  he  was  carried  off  into  Hades. 
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6.  Descent  to  free  the  damned.— The  freeing  of 
a soul  in  pain  in  Hades  has  already  been  found  in 
Hindu  instances.  This  idea,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
general  release  of  the  damned  or  the  amelioration 
of  their  tortures,  is  a natural  outgrowth  of  existing 
legends  of  rescue  from  Hades,  but  it  occurs  mainly 
in  Eastern  instances.  Several  myths  of  this  kind 
are  found  in  Hindu  and  Buddhist  mythology. 

In  the  Rdmayaifa  (vii.  21  f.),  Ravana  enters  hell,  and,  as  he 
enters,  the  darkness  flies  away,  and  the  damned,  whom  he 
desires  to  free,  experience  an  unexpected  happiness.  He  en- 
counters Yama  in  fight,  and  would  have  been  worsted  but  for  the 
help  of  Brahma,  to  whose  will  Yama  bows  and  leaves  Ravana 
victor.  In  the  Mahdbharata  (xvii.  3-xviii.  4),  Yudhisthira  is 
subjected  to  a last  test  by  the  gods.  When  he  reaches  heaven, 
he  learns  that  his  relations  are  in  hell,  and  beseeches  the  gods 
to  let  him  share  their  dwelling.  ‘ \Vhat  is  heaven  without 
them?  Only  where  they  are  is  my  heaven.’  He  is  conducted 
thither,  and,  on  his  coming,  a cool  wind  arises  and  the  torments 
cease.  He  refuses  to  leave  hell,  since  his  presence  makes  its 
denizens  happy.  Now  the  gods  appear,  and  he  learns  that  all 
he  has  undergone  is  but  a trial  of  his  faith.  For  a descent  of 
Visnu  with  similar  results  to  the  damned,  see  Dubois,  Hindu 
Manners,  Oxford,  1897,  p.  706.  In  other  cases,  those  who  have 
transgressed  slightly  and  are  sent  to  heU  suffer  only  for- 
mally because  of  their  virtues,  and  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  free  the  damned,  e.g,  Janaka  in  the  Padma  Parana  {WHson, 
JRAS  V.  295). 

In  the  Lalita  Vistara,  at  several  moments  of  Buddha’s 
existence — when  he  descends  from  heaven,  on  his  journey  to 
Bodhimanda,  and  at  Benares — a marvellous  light  is  said  to  have 
been  projected  from  his  body  which  lit  up  by  its  splendour  the 
3000  worlds,  caused  all  evil,  suffering,  and  fear  to  cease,  and 
filled  all  beings  with  joy.  This  extended  even  to  the  hell  Avichi, 
the  region  of  the  pretas,  and  the  kingdom  of  Yama.  Darkness 
was  dissipated,  and  all  beings  there  suffering  from  thirst  and 
hunger,  or  other  torment,  found  themselves  free  from  pain 
and  were  filled  with  great  joy.  At  Buddha’s  birth  he  prophesies 
that,  in  order  to  destroy  the  fires  of  hell,  he  will  cause  the  rain 
from  the  great  cloud  of  the  law  to  fall,  and  all  beings  there  will 
he  glad.  At  that  moment  the  sufferings  of  all  in  Avichi  and  the 
kingdom  of  Yama  were  appeased  (Lai.  Vist.  61,  240,  257,  341, 
79,  80,  in  A31G,  vol.  vi.,  Paris,  1884).  The  North  Buddhist 
legend  of  Avalokite4vara,  ‘ he  who  shows  the  damned  the  way 
to  Nirvana,’  furnishes  a striking  instance  of  this  group  of 
descent-stories.  It  was  said  in  the  Saddharma-Pun<}arika  (c.  24) 
that  he  would  bring  all  misery  to  an  end,  including  the  tor- 
ments of  Yama’s  kingdom.  To  effect  this,  he  visits  the  hell 
Avichi  as  a glorious  prince  clad  in  light,  and  frees  the  victims 
from  their  pains.  MUd  air  takes  the  place  of  flames,  the 
cauldron  of  boUing  water  in  which  men  suffer  bursts,  and  the 
sea  of  fire  becomes  a pool  with  lotus  flowers.  Hell  becomes  a 
place  of  jo3’,  and  Yama  shows  him  reverence.  The  saving  work 
is  pursued  in  the  city  of  the  pretas,  where  AvalokiteSvara 
frees  its  denizens  from  torments  and,  granting  the  gift  of  right 
knowledge  to  the  damned,  leads  them  as  Bodhisattvas  to  the 
Sukhavati  world  (Cowell,  JFh  vi.  [1873]  222  ff. ; for  a Tibetan 
legend  of  a similar  kind,  see  Rockhill,  Land  of  the  Lamas, 
1891,  p.  331  f.).  In  a Chinese  Buddhist  myth,  the  soul  of  the 
goddess  Kwanyin  visits  hell  in  trance,  and  by  her  invocation  of 
Amitabha  a rain  of  flowers  falls,  the  implements  of  torments 
break,  hell  is  changed  to  Paradise,  and  the  damned  return  to 
earth.  The  lords  of  heU  desire  to  hear  this  mighty  prayer,  and 
their  wish  is  granted  on  the  stipulation  that  all  souls  attain  to 
redemption.  At  this  point  she  awakes  from  her  trance  (Eitel, 
Three  Lect.  on  Bud., 1811,  p.  31 ; de  Groot,  AD/Gxi.  [1886]188ff.). 
In  a Tibetan  myth,  as  soon  as  a new  Tathagata  descends  to  the 
under  world  and  sounds  the  mussel -trumpet  (= proclamation  of 
the  sacred  doctrine),  all  who  hear  its  sound  are  saved  and  go  to 
the  heaven  Tusita  (Scherman,  66,  note  2). 

In  other  instances  the  belief  in  metempsychosis  is  utilized  to 
show  the  experiences  of  the  narrator  in  a former  state.  While 
in  heU,  a Brahman  experiences  a sudden  cessation  of  torture 
and  a joy  as  of  paradise.  This  is  caused  by  the  arrival  of  a 
king,  Vipaichit,  who  has  committed  a small  fault.  Having 
e:^iated  it,  he  is  bidden  to  go  to  heaven  ; but  the  damned  beg 
him  to  remain  as  his  presence  relieves  their  miseries.  Yama 
and  Indra  beg  him  to  go,  but  he  demands  that  his  virtues  may 
ransom  sinners  from  hell.  He  is  raised  to  a higher  state,  and 
the  narrator  and  others  inlheU  attain  a new'  existence  free  from 
torture  (Markarufeya  Purdpet,  xiiiff.,  in  Scherman,  38 ff.). 

In  later  Judaism  similar  ideas  were  current, 
sometimes  in  connexion  with  the  Messiah.  Thus 
in  Bereshith  Rahba,  regarding  the  appearance  of 
Messiah  at  the  gates  of  Gehinnom,  it  is  said  : 

‘ But,  when  thej’  that  are  bound,  they  that  are  in  Gehinnom, 
saw  the  light  of  the  Hessiah,  they  rejoiced  to  receive  him, 
saying.  He  will  lead  us  forth  from  this  darkness,  as  it  is  said 
(Hos  1314),  “ I redeem  them  from  hell,  from  death  I will  set 
them  free,”  and  so  says  Isaiah  (35h>)  “ The  ransomed  of  the  Lord 
will  return  and  come  to  Zion.”  By  “ Zion  ” is  to  be  understood 
Paradise  ; and  in  another  passage,  “ This  is  that  which  stands 
wrrltten.  We  shall  rejoice  and  exult  in  ’Thee.  When  ? When  the 
captives  climb  up  out  of  hell,  with  the  Shechinah  at  their  head  ” ’ 
(Weber2,  358;  Bertholdt,  Christologia  JudcBorum,  Erlangen, 
1811,  p.  170  ff.). 

In  Yalhut  Shim'  oni  the  godless  are  rescued  from 


hell  by  the  righteous  dead  and  pass  to  eternal  life, 
while  in  the  Zohar  the  righteous  or  the  patriarchs 
are  said  to  descend  to  hell  to  rescue  sinners  from 
the  place  of  torment  (Gfrdrer,  Jahrhundert  des 
Heils,  Stuttgart,  1838,  ii.  77,  184;  Weber  343). 

Later  Muhammadan  theology  describes  how  the 
righteous  souls  intercede  for  their  brethren  de- 
tained on  the  bridge  which  passes  through  hell  to 
Paradise.  They  are  sent  to  hell  to  see  if  any 
there  have  faith,  and  finding  such  they  bring  them 
out.  These  are  then  washed  in  the  Water  of  Life 
and  admitted  to  Paradise  (JThSt  vi.  [1904]  35). 

In  Gnosticism  (save  in  the  case  of  Marcion  [Iren.  adv.  Hmr. 
i.  27.  3])  the  descent  of  Christ  to  Hades  (see  next  art.)  is  trans- 
formed, and  shows  the  influence  of  pagan  myths  of  a deliverer. 
The  Divine  Alon  descends  not  to  Hades,  but  to  the  dark  earth- 
world  to  conquer  the  world  rulers  and  to  spoil  them  of  spiritual 
souls  imprisoned  in  bodies.  As  He  passes  through  the  spheres 
of  the  heavens  He  is  invisible,  or  takes  the  form  of  these  rulers, 
and  so  deceives  them  or  robs  them  of  their  might  (Iren.  i. 
23. 3,  i.  30. 12 ; Hippol.  viii.  10 ; cf.  Ascensionof  Isaiah,  103-1119). 
Through  Gnosticism  the  later  form  of  the  orthodox  descent 
idea,  especially  in  the  tradition  of  the  binding  of  Satan,  may 
have  received  a pagan  colouring.  Gnosticism  knew  also  of  a 
descent  of  the  Divine  A5on  out  of  the  Pleroma  to  rescue  the 
fallen  Sophia  (Iren.  i.  4.  1 f.),  and,  in  the  teaching  of  the  Valen- 
tinian  Theodotus,  He,  on  His  return  from  earth,  transfers  the 
souls  of  the  righteous  in  the  ‘ place  of  rest  ’ to  a higher  region, 
the  place  of  Sophia  (Clem.  Alex.  Excerpt,  ex  Theod.  c.  18). 

In  various  Christian  documents  the  idea  of  the  transference 
of  souls  from  the  place  of  punishment  to  a place  of  bliss,  at  the 

?rayer  of  saints  on  earth,  is  found,  e.g.  Acts  of  Paul  and 
'hecla,  § 28 ; Passio  Perpetuce,  § 7 ; and  Test,  of  Abraham, 
§ 14.  In  the  Apocalypses  of  Paul  and  of  the  Virgin,  in  which 
they  visit  hell,  they  and  the  angels  and  saints  pray  for  remis- 
sion of  tortures  to  the  lost.  Christ  descends  and  announces 
that  on  the  Lord’s  day  or  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  this  will  be 
granted. 

7.  In  many  European  folk-tales  a visit  is  paid  by 
a mortal  (1)  to  a subterranean  fairy-land  to  rescue 
a stolen  person,  to  capture  a treasure,  etc.,  or  (2) 
to  a land  below  the  earth  or  the  sea  ruled  by  a 
mysterious  personage.  The  subterranean  land  is 
doubtless  a reminiscence  of  the  old  pagan  under 
world,  and  the  submarine  region  the  old  mythic 
world  of  sea-divinities  (CF  44  ; Scott,  Minstrelsy, 
1839,  p.  195  f.;  Wright,  85,  87).  Folk-tales  also 
recount  visits  to  the  (Christian  hell,  where  the 
visitor  usually  outwits  the  devil  (Le  Braz,  ii.  337  ; 
Dottin,  Contes  et  ligendes  d'lrlande,  1901,  p.  164 ; 
Larminie,  W.  Irish  Folk  Tales,  1893,  p.  188). 

8.  The  tabu  regarding  not  eating  the  food  of 
Hades  has  been  found  in  several  of  the  tales  and 
myths  cited,  and  it  also  occurs  in  stories  of  visits 
to  fairy-land,  as  well  as  in  many  other  myths  and 
eschatological  beliefs. 

Pluto  secretly  makes  Persephone  eat  seven  seeds  of  a pome- 
granate, and  she  is  then  bound  to  him  in  Hades  (Horn.  Hymn 
lo  Dem.  399).  In  Egyptian  belief  the  dead  who  ate  and  drank 
the  food  and  water  offered  them  by  a goddess  could  not  re- 
turn without  special  permission  (Maspero,  Btudes  de  myth,  ig., 
Paris,  1893,  ii.  226).  On  the  Orphic  tablets  buried  with  the  dead, 
they  are  bidden  to  avoid  a certain  well  in  Hades  (Dieterich,  86). 
Those  who  visit  Yama’s  kingdom  as  guests  are  bidden  not  to  eat 
his  food  (Muir,  Orig.  Skr.  Texts,  1858-72,  v.  320).  For  Teutonic 
instances,  see  ERE  ii.  709’>,  and  lor  a Chinook  example, 
iii.  562b.  xhe  same  tabu  applies  to  the  visitor  to  Fairy-land, 
the  classic  example  being  found  in  the  ballad  of  Thomas  of 
Ercildoune.  See  also  Tylor,  ii.  47  ff.  Scott,  in  ‘ Wandering 
Willie’s  Tale,’  Redgauntlet,  ch.  12,  speaks  of  the  visitor  to  hell 
refusing  ‘ the  devil's  arles,  for  such  was  the  offer  of  meat  and 
drink.’ 

The  result  of  breaking  the  tabu — detention  in 
Hades,  etc. — is  derived  from  primitive  and  savage 
notions  regarding  food.  To  eat  the  food  of  a strange 
tribe  establishes  kinshipwith  them  (see  COVENANT). 
Hence  to  eat  the  food  of  gods,  ghosts,  or  fairies 
makes  the  eater  one  with  them,  and  he  must 
remain  with  them  (cf.  the  Bab.  myth  of  Adapa 
[Jastrow,  550];  the  ‘Navajo  Mountain  Chant’ 
[Mathews,  5 RBEW,  1887,  in  which  the  hero  is 
forbidden  to  eat  animals’  food  lest  he  become  an 
animal] ; Parker,  More  Austr.  Legendary  Tales, 
1898,  p.  xi,  where  the  native  belief  is  noted  that 
for  a child  to  touch  fungus  growing  on  trees  is  to 
make  him  liable  to  be  spirited  away  by  ghosts). 
The  tabu  imposed  on  Orpheus — not  to  look  back 
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— is  frequently  found  both  in  ritual  and  magic, 
especially  in  under-world  rites  (see  Cross-roads), 
and  may  be  explained  by  the  idea  that  man  may 
not  gaze  with  impiinity  on  what  pertains  to  a 
supernatural  plane,  lest  it  harm  him  or  force  him 
to  join  the  under- world  ghosts. 

Literature. — E.  J.  Becker,  Cent,  to  Comparative  Study  of 
the  Medieval  Visions  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  Baltimore,  1899 ; P. 
de  Fdlice,  L' Autre  Monde,  mythes  et  Ugendes,  Paris,  1906; 
Labitte,  ‘La  Divine  Com^die  avant  Dante,’  RDM,  4th  ser., 
xxxi.  730  ; J.  Monnier,  La  Descente  aux  enfers:  itude  de 
pensie  relig.,  d’art,  et  de  litUrature,  Paris,  1906 ; L.  Scherman, 
Materialen  zur  Oesch.  der  ind.  Visionslitteratur,  Leipzig,  1892 ; 
E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Cult.*,  1903,  ch.  13 ; J.  A.  MacC^locb, 
Early  Christian  Visions  of  the  Other-World,  Edinburgh,  1912. 
See  also  the  literature  cited  throughout  the  article. 

J.  A.  MacCulloch. 

DESCENT  TO  HADES  (Christ’s). — i.  Sum- 
mary,— The  Descensus  Christi  ad  inferos  is  an 
article  in  the  doctrinal  tradition  of  the  entire 
Christian  Church,  but  the  several  main  divisions 
of  the  Church,  viz.  the  Eastern  or  ‘ Orthodox  ’ (§  2), 
the  Roman  Catholic  (§  3),  the  Lutheran  (§  4),  and 
the  Reformed  Churches  (§  5),  differ  greatly  from 
one  another  in  their  Confessional  interpretations 
of  the  doctrine.  Moreover,  while  in  Protestantism 

fenerally  the  older  views  have  in  modern  times 
een  abandoned,  yet  not  a few  theologians  have 
essayed  to  interpret  the  doctrine  on  fresh  lines 
(§  6).  These  attempts  at  reconstruction,  it  is 
true,  fail  to  find  justification  either  in  Scripture 
(§  7)  or  in  early  Cliurch  tradition  (§  8).  Neverthe- 
less, the  idea  of  the  Descensus  is  well  worthy  of 
our  interest,  as  its  original  meaning,  which  is  not 
identical  with  any  of  the  Confessional  views  (§  9), 
is  bound  up  with  certain  fundamental  conceptions 
in  the  primitive  Christian  interpretation  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  probably  asserts  itself  here  and  there 
in  the  NT  as  a presupposition  in  the  minds  of  the 
writers  (§  10).  The  endeavour  to  trace  the  idea 
to  influences  from  non-Christian  religions  is  thus 
quite  unwarranted  (§  ii).  The  Descensus  belongs 
in  fact  to  a group  of  primitive  Christian  con- 
ceptions which  are  inseparable  from  views  then 
current  hut  now  abandoned,  and  which  accordingly 
can  now  be  appraised  only  in  a historical  sense, 

i.e.  as  expressions  of  Christian  beliefs  which,  while 
adequate  enough  for  their  time,  have  at  length 
become  obsolete  (§  12). 

2,  The  doctrine  in  the  Greek  Church. — In  the 
Greek,  or  rather  the  Eastern  or  ‘ Orthodox  ’ 
Churches  the  two  wrongly  so-called  Ecumenical 
Creeds  which  contain  the  clause  ‘descendit  ad 
inferos,’  viz.  the  Symbolum  Apostolicum  and  the 
Symbolum  Athanasianum,  are  not  recognized, 
whUe  their  own  Creed,  the  so-called  Nicoeno-Con- 
stantinopolitanum — the  third  of  the  ‘ Ecumenical  ’ 
Symbols — makes  no  mention  of  the  Descensus. 
This  explains  why  even  the  more  elaborate  cate- 
chetical manuals  emanating  from  these  Churches 
sometimes  ignore  the  doctrine  altogether  {e.g. 
Konstantinos,  Kari)x’?<ris,  Athens,  1868,  p.  46  f.). 
None  the  less,  however,  is  the  Descensus  an  element 
in  the  Eastern  tradition.  Even  discounting  the 
testimony  of  the  Confessio  orthodoxa  of  Petrus 
Mogilas  (i.  49  [Kimmel,  Libri  symbolici  ecclesiae 
orientulis,  Jena,  1843,  p.  118  f.]),  and  the  wholly 
unauthoritative  Confessio  Metrophanis  Critoptili 
(Kimmel,  Appendix  libror.  symbol,  etc.,  Jena, 
1850,  pp.  73-76),  which  both  show  a leavening  of 
Western  thought,  and  whose  statements  regarding 
the  Descensus,  therefore,  may  have  been  framed 
under  that  influence,  we  have  the  less  questionable 
evidence  of  genuinely  Eastern  Church  catechisms 
of  the  present  day,  as  also  of  recent  expositions  of 
the  Eastern  theology.* 

1 Of.  Philaret,  Longer  Catechism,  quest.  213-216,  in  Biblio- 
theca symholica,  ed.  P.  Schaff,  ii.  (New  York,  1890)  477  f. ; 
Pernardakis,  ‘lepa  Constantinople,  1872,  p.  122; 

Kalliphron,  ’Op0o5o^o?  tepd  Constantinople,  1880, 

p.  08;  Macaire  (Makarios),  TMologie  dogmatique  orthodoxe;  ' 


In  the  ‘ Orthodox  ’ tradition  the  Descensus,  ij  e/s 
"AiSov  k6.QoSo%  (Androutsos,  p.  211),  is  universally 
regarded  as  an  act  of  the  soul  of  Jesus,  occurring 
during  the  interval  in  which  His  body  rested  in 
the  tomb,  and  belonging  to  the  munus  regium — 
His  soul,  however,  stUl  maintaining  its  unity  with 
the  Godhead  or  Logos.  Other  elements  universally 
recognized  are  the  triumph  of  Christ  ‘ over  Hades,’ 
or  ‘over  death,’  which  ensued  as  a result  of  His 
Descensus,  His  preaching  of  salvation  in  Hades, 
and  His  deliverance  of  certain  spirits  held  captive 
there.  Moreover,  it  is  only  in  appearance  that 
there  is  some  dubiety  as  to  the  persons  to  whom 
Christ  preached  and  brought  deliverance  (cf. 
Androutsos) ; for  such  dubiety  arises  purely  from 
consideration  of  the  difficult  passage  in  1 Peter, 
which,  together  with  Ac  2^,  Eph  4®,  and  other 
texts,  is  usually  cited  as  the  Scripture  authority 
for  the  doctrine  ; and  it  is  agreed  by  all — even  by 
Metrophanes  Critopulos  (cf.  p.  75 : e/s  airhv  ij5ri 
iTKTTeiiaaa-iv) — that  the  tradition  limits  the  deliver- 
ance effected  by  Christ  to  the  OT  saints  who 
believed  in  the  Messiah.  Nay,  Makarios  duly 
rejects  as  unwarranted  every  attempt  to  widen 
this  limit,  and  Androutsos,  in  whose  judgment  the 
‘ most  probable  ’ hypothesis  is  that  the  deliverance 
was  restricted  to  the  OT  saints,  states  explicitly  : 
Ka06\ou  y Sd^a,  Sri  vtrdpxei  Kal  izerd  davarov 
imarpotpr]  Kal  aarnpLa,  trpoaKpovei  irpbs  rds  dep.e\nii8eis 
Tov  XpiaTiaviapLou  dXi/Se/as  (p.  211). 

It  must,  nevertheless,  be  admitted  that  the 
‘Orthodox’  tradition  shows  here  some  ambiguity 
and  inconsistency.  This  arises  from  the  prevailing 
views  regarding  the  destiny  of  the  soul  after  death. 
As  regards  the  state  of  the  soul  in  the  period 
between  the  particular  judgment  which  follows 
immediately  upon  death  and  the  universal  judg- 
ment at  the  Last  Day,  the  theology  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  when  not  dealing  with  the  Descensus, 
recognizes  two  alternatives  : the  souls  of  the  dead 
either  enter  a provisional  state  of  salvation,  viz. 
Paradise  (Lk  23*®),  Abraham’s  bosom  (Lk  16'*®),  or 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  (Mt  25®*,  Lk  13®®,  2 Ti  4*®, 
2 P 1**) ; or  they  go  to  the  provisional  place  of 
punishment,  i.e.  Hades  (Lk  16®®),  Gehenna  (Mt 
5®2.  ®®*.),  or  ‘the  furnace  of  lire’  (Mt  13*®‘ ®®), 
from  which  there  is  a possible  transition  to 
Paradise  before  the  Last  Day.  But,  when  the 
Descensus  is  expressly  in  question.  Hades  is  mani- 
festly regarded  as  the  habitation  of  all  departed 
spirits  (cf.  Kalliphron,  p.  58  : e/s  rhv  "Aidriv  ijrai 
rb  KaroiKyriipiov  dirdvroiv  tSiv  dir’  alwvos  reOvedroiv), 

Now,  if  Paradise  be  simply  one  of  the  sections  of 
Hades,  existing  as  such  before  Christ’s  descent  into 
the  lower  world,  one  fails  to  see  what  advantage 
or  deliverance  His  action  wrought  for  the  OT 
saints.  But,  if  it  was  the  deliverance  from  Hades 
which  first  secured  the  entrance  of  the  saints  of 
old  into  Paradise,  then  the  ‘ Abraham’s  bosom  ’ of 
Lk  16®®  cannot  be  identical  with  the  ‘Paradise’ 
of  Lk  23*®,  and  we  ask  in  vain  what  it  really  is. 
Finally,  the  union  in  Paradise  mentioned  in  Lk 
23*®  is  assuredly  not  to  be  thought  of  as  transient 
merely,  for  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  the  glorified 
Christ  as  remaining  permanently  in  the  provisional 
state  of  salvation. 

3.  Roman  Catholic  doctrine. — These  obscurities 
are  avoided  by  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  (cf. 
'VVetzer-Welte,  Kirchenlex.^,  Freiburg,  1882-1903, 
vi.  124-139,  and  the  literature  given  there).  The 
dogma  declaratum,  it  is  true,  is  simply  that 
Christ — as  is  affirmed  by  the  Apostolicum  and  the 
Athanasianum — ‘descendit  ad  inferos’  in  the 
interval  between  His  burial  and  His  resurrection, 
and  that  in  this  Descensus  His  soul  ‘per  se,  non 
per  potentiam  tantum  descendit’  [Cone.  Senon., 

trad,  par  un  Russe,  Paris,  1859-60,  ii.  195  ff.;  Androutsos 
AoyixaTLK'o,  Athens,  1907,  pp.  211-214). 
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anni  1140;  Denzinger,  Enchiridion  symholorum'^’^ , 
Freiburg,  1908,  no.  385).  The  Symbol  of  the 
fourth  Synod  of  Toledo  (633)  certainly  supplements 
the  stereotyped  Article  with  a clause  expressing 
the  purpose  of  the  Descent,  viz.  ‘ ut  sanctos,  qui 
ibidem  tenebantur,  erueret’  (Hahn,  Bihliothek  d. 
Symbol^,  Breslau,  1897,  p.  236),  but  that  Symbol 
cannot  be  regarded  as  doctrinally  binding  upon 
the  Catholic  Church  as  a whole,  while  the  Cate- 
chismus  Bomamis,  which  deals  very  fully  with 
the  Descensus  (i.  6,  qusest.  1-6),  has  only  a ‘ high 
dogmatic,  but  no  primary  symbolic  authority  ’ 
(Kirchenlex^.  xi.  1055).  There  is,  nevertheless,  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  every  Article  in  which  the 
modem  catechisms  agree  with  the  Catechismus 
Romantis  is  to  be  claimed  as  Catholic  doctrine  in 
the  sense  of  dogma  formale  (ib.  iii.  1884).  Hence 
the  official  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Descensus  is 
as  follows.^ 

The  scene  of  the  Descent  is  laid  in  the  place 
‘in  quo  animae  sanctorum  ante  Christi  domini 
adventum  excipiebantur  ’ [Cat.  Rom.  i.  6.  3),  i.e. 
the  forecourt  of  Hell  (Deharbe,  qu.  231,  etc.),  the 
limbus  -patrum  (Simar,  i.  538 ; Compendia,  p.  79), 
or  the  sinus  Abrade  (Lk  16^,  Cat.  Rom.,  loc.  cit.). 
For  ‘antequam  Christus  moreretur  et  resurgeret, 
coeli  portae  nemini  unquam  patuerunt  ’ (cf . He  9®'® ; 
Cat.  Rom.,  loc.  cit.  qu.  6).  It  was  into  this  limbus 
patrum,  accordingly,  that  Christ  in  His  Spirit — • 
not  ‘ per  potentiam  tantum,’  but  ‘ re  et  praesentia  ’ 
(Cat.  Rom.,  loc.  cit.  qu.  4) — descended,  in  order  to 
manifest  His  power  and  glory  even  in  the  under 
world  (Deharbe,  qu.  233.  2 ; Cat.  Rom.,  loc.  cit. 
qu.  6 : ‘ereptis  daemonum  spoliis’)  and  to  comfort 
and  deliver  the  souls  of  the  just  held  captive  there, 

i. e.  to  take  them  to  Heaven  (Cat.  Rom.,  loc.  cit. 
qu.  3 and  6;  Deharbe,  qu.  233.  1,  and  241).  All 
tnis  is  probably  clear  enough  to  the  laity ; but 
the  theologians  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
encounter  difficulties  in  regard  to  Christ’s  repose 
in  the  sepulchre,  and  the  passages  Lk  23^^  Ac  H, 
and  1 P 3'®^-.  All  Catholic  theologians  solve  the 
first  difficulty  in  the  s.ame  way  as  the  Cat.  Rom. 
with  the  help  of  Scholastic  logic  solves  it : 

‘Christo  jam  mortuo,  ejus  anima  ad  inferos  descendit  ibique 
tamdiu  mansit,  quamdiu  ejus  corpus  in  sepulchro  fuit ; eadem 
Christi  persona  eo  tempore  et  apud  inferos  fuit  et  in  sepulchro 
jaeuit,  propterea  quod,  quamvis  anima  a corpore  discesserit, 
numquam  tamen  divinitas  vel  ah  anima  vel  a corpore  separata 
est’  (qu.  1). 

A second  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  in 
Lk  23^  the  place  in  which  Christ  tarried  after  His 
death  and  on  the  day  of  His  burial  is  given  as 
‘ Paradise.’  Now,  clear  as  is  the  distinction  drawn 
by  many  theologians,  in  harmony  with  the  Cat. 
Rom.,  between  Limbus  (which  involves  no  ‘ poena 
damni  ’ but  only  the  ‘ carentia  visionis  Dei  ’ [cf. 
Loofs,  Symholik,  Tiib.  1902,  i.  270]  and  in  which, 
according  to  the  Cat.  Rom.  \loc.  cit.  qu.  3],  the 
fathers  ‘ sine  ullo  doloris  sensu,  beata  redemptionis 
spe  sustentati,  quieta  habitatione  fruebantur  ’)  and 
the  Gehenna  damnatorum,  the  former  is  neverthe- 
less a part  of  the  inferi,  of  Hell.  Is  it  permissible 
then  to  locate  ‘Paradise’  in  Hell  (cf.  Kirchenlex^. 
vi.  130)  ? Many  theologians  have  done  so  witliout 
misgiving  (cf.  Martin,  ii.  93 : ‘ forecourt  of  Hell,’ 
sinus  Abrahae  or  limbus  patrum,  also  simply  called 
‘Paradise’) ; but  sometimes  a distinction  is  made 

1 Besides  the  Cat.  Rom.y  cf.  G.  Bareille,  Le  Catechisme  TOTnaiUy 
ou  Vensei^nement  de  la  doctrine  chr6tienne,  Montr^jeau,  1907  ff., 

ii.  386-403 ; J.  Deharbe,  Grosser  Katechismus^  Regensburg, 
New  York,  and  Cincinnati,  1896;  Grosser  Kat.  fiir  sdmtliche 
Bistumer  Bayems^  Regensburg,  1904  ; Kath.  Eat.  f.  d.  Diocese 
Trier y Trfeves,  1888 ; Kath.  Eat.  f.  d.  Bistum  MainZy  Mainz, 
1886;  Eath.  Eat.  f.  d.  Bistum  Paderbomy  Paderbom,  1892; 
Kat.  d.  kath.  Religion ^ herausg.  auf  Befehl  d.  hochwiirdigsten 
Herm  Dr.  E.  J.  v.  Hefele,  Bischofs  v.  Rottenburgy  Freiburg, 
1889 Cai.  du  diocese  de  Pam,  Paris,  1897 ; Compendio  della 
dottrina  crristiana  ad  uso  delV  arcidiocesi  di  TorinOy  Turin, 
1893 ; cf.  Th.  Hub.  Simar  (t  as  archbp.  of  Cologne,  1902),  Lehrb. 
der  Dogmatik^y  2 vols.,  Freiburg,  1899,  i.  538-541 ; K.  Martin 
(t  as  bishop  of  Paderbom),  Lehrb.  d.  hath.  Religiori^^y  2 pts., 
Mainz,  1873,  ii.  92  f. 


paradisus  inferior  and  paradisus  superior 
( = Heaven).  The  Cat.  Rom.y  whose  interpretation 
is  adopted  by  Kirchenlex."^  vi.  135  and  Simar 
{Dogmatik,  i.  538),  expounds  the  matter  more 
felicitously  thus : 

‘ Christi  aspectus  clarissimam  lucem  captivis  attulit,  eorum- 
que  animas  immensa  laetitia  gaudioque  implevit ; quibus  etiani 
optatissimam  beatitudinem,  quae  in  Dei  visione  consistit,  im* 
pertivit.  Quo  facto  id  comprobatum  est,  quod  latroni  pro- 
miserat  illis  verbis  Luc.  23,  43.’ 

Here,  accordingly,  the  limbus  patrum,  which 
after  the  liberation  of  the  fathers  is  left  absolutely 
empty,  has,  in  virtue  of  Christ’s  presence,  become 
Paradise  even  before  their  departure — has  been 
‘ transformed,  so  to  speak,  into  a heaven  ’ (Kirchen- 
lex.^  vi.  135). 

With  this  particular  point,  however,  is  con- 
nected a third  difficulty.  Christ  did  not  ascend 
to  Heaven  till  forty  days  after  His  departure  from 
Limbus,  and  only  then  ‘ did  He  take  with  Him  to 
Heaven  ’ the  souls  of  the  just  whom  He  ‘ had 
liberated’  from  that  place  (Deharbe,  qu.  241). 
Where,  then,  were  the  souls  of  the  fathers  during 
these  forty  days?  For  attempts  to  answer  this 
question  the  curious  may  be  referred  to  Kirchen- 
lex.^  (vi.  136). 

The  greatest  difficulty  of  all  is  presented  by 
1 P 3‘®^-  (cf.  4®).  This  is  not  one  of  the  passages 
traditionally  cited  in  support  of  the  Descensus ; 
the  usual  dicta  probantia  are  Ac  2^-  Eph  4®, 
Ro  10’,  Mt  12«,  Hos  131^  (cf.  1 Co  15“'-),  Sir  24« 
(‘Penetrabo  omnes  inferiores  partes  terrae,  et 
inspiciam  omnes  dormientes,  et  illuminabo  omnes 
sperantes  in  Domino’),  Zee  9’’  (‘Tu  quoque  in 
sanguine  testamenti  tui  emisisti  vinctos  tuos  de 
laeu,  in  quo  non  est  aqua’).  Augustine,  indeed, 
in  a celebrated  letter  (ad  Evodium,  Ep.  clxiv., 
al.  xeix.  ; Migne,  PL  xxxiii.  709-718),  which  in 
many  passages  reads  like  a modem  treatise  on 
the  Descensus,  emphatically  denies  that  the  two 
Petrine  passages  bear  upon  the  subject  at  all  (op. 
cit.  5.  15,  p.  715,  and  7.  21,  p.  717).  He  explains 
1 P 3’®'’-  as  referring  to  a preaching  of  the  pre- 
existent Christ  to  tlie  contemporaries  of  Noah  who 
were  overwhelmed  in  their  sins  (loc.  cit.  6.  17, 
p.  716),  and  applies  4®  to  a preaching  of  the  gospel 
in  this  life  to  the  spiritually  dead  (7.  21,  p.  717  f.). 
And  this,  or  a similar,  explanation  is  adopted, 
with  approval,  by  many  mediaeval  theologians, 
including  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  writes  (Summa, 
3.  52,  2adZ): 

‘ His  qui  in  carcere  conclusi  erant  viventes,  scilicet  in  corpore 
mortali,  quod  est  quasi  quidara  career  animae,  spiritu  suae 
divinitatis  veniens  praedicavit  per  internas  inspirationes  et 
etiam  externas  admonitiones  per  ora  justoruin’  (cf.  ib. : ‘Qui 
increduli  f uerunt  Noe  praedicanti  ’). 

At  present,  however,  the  exegesis  which — largely 
under  the  influence  of  Hundhausen  (Das  erste  Ponti- 
ficalschreiben  des  Apostelfursten  Petrus,  Mainz, 
1873) — finds  most  favour  is  that  which  makes  the 
earlier  passage  (3'®*-)  refer  to  the  Descensus.  The 
unbelieving  contemporaries  of  Noah,  accordingly, 
are  supposed  to  be  mentioned  only  by  way  of 
example,  and  the  statement  that  Chris. ’s  preaching 
in  the  under  world  was  vouchsafed  even  to  such 
unrepentant  souls  in  the  place  of  perdition  is 
narrowed  down  to  mean  that  His  preaching  was 
made  known  to  the  condemned  without  a special 
Descensus  to  them  at  all,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  effects  of  the  Descensus  extended  also  to  the 
lost  (Simar,  i.  539  ff,  following  Hundhausen, 
p.  350).  Now  this  modification  of  the  sense  of 
1 P 3'^^’  brings  it  into  harmony  with  a view  which 
Aquinas  (Summa,  3.  52,  2c)  had  advanced  without 
reference  to  that  passage ; 

‘per  suum  efEectum  {not:  per  suam  essentiam)  Christus  in 
quemlibet  inferorum  descendit;  in  infernum  damnatorum 
habuit  hunc  effectual,  quod  descendens  ad  inferos  eos  de  sua 
incredulitate  et  malitia  confutavit.’ 

Certain  catechisms,  again,  come  to  terms  'with 
1 P 3’®’-  in  a very  simple  fashion,  by  amending 
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the  language  of  Scripture  to  make  it  suit  Catholic 
dogma.  Thus,  after  expounding  the  doctrine 
of  the  Descent  to  the  limbus  patrum,  they 
cite  the  passage  in  question  in  the  following 
form : ‘ He  was  put  to  death  according  to  the 
flesh,  but  in  soul  He  went  to  the  spirits  who  were 
in  prison,  and  preached,  i.e.  proclaimed  redemp- 
tion to  them  ’ ( Grosser  Katechismus  f.  d.  Bistumer 
Bayerns,  p.  75 ; Paderborner  Kat.  p.  93 ; simi- 
larly, though  not  quite  so  crudely,  Deharbe,  qu. 
231,  and  Trierer  Kat.,  p.  26).  It  is  a singular 
fact  that  Aquinas  (Summa,  3.  52,  2c)  speaks  also 
of  an  ‘ effectus  ’ of  the  Descens^ls  upon  the  souls  in 
Purgatory : ‘ illis  qui  detinehantur  in  purgatorio 
spem  gloriae  eonsequendae  dedit  ’ ; and  in  a special 
qucBstio  (3.  52,  8)  he  even  discusses  the  problem 
whether  Christ,  in  virtue  of  His  Descensus,  de- 
livered souls  also  from  Purgatory,  and  solves  it 
as  follows : 

‘Si  qui  inventi  sunt  tales,  quales  etiam  nunc  virtute  passionis 
Christi  a purgatorio  liberantur,  tales  nihil  prohibet  per  des- 
censum  Christi  ad  inferos  a purgatorio  esse  liberates.’ 

The  strange  thing  is  that  Aquinas  should  think 
of  souls  as  being  in  Purgatory  at  the  time  of  the 
Descensus ; for  the  Catholic  doctrine  is  that  all 
who  have  died  in  original  sin  (which  could  not  be 
absolved  before  the  death  of  Christ)  are  in  Hell. 
Even  the  sancti  patres  who  believed  in  the  Messiah, 
and  who,  according  to  Aquinas  (3.  49,  5 ad  1), 
had  cancelled  their  actual  sins  by  their  faith  and 
works,  must  be  regarded  as  having  been  in  Hell, 
or,  at  least,  in  the  ‘ fore-court  ’ thereof,  by  reason 
of  their  original  sin ; and  it  is  believed  even  to- 
day that,  when  the  children  of  Christian  parents 
die  unbaptized,  and  thus  have  not  been  cleansed 
of  original  sin,  they  go  to  Hell — to  a region,  it  is 
true,  resembling  that  in  which  the  patres  dwelt, 
viz.  the  limbus  infantium  (Loofs,  Symbolik,  i.  269). 
Unless,  therefore,  there  have  been  exceptions  to 
this  rule  of  doctrine  (the  Innocents  whose  festival 
occurs  on  the  28th  of  December  need  not  be 
regarded  as  forming  an  exception,  since  their 
baptism  of  blood  would  avail  instead  of  baptism 
by  water,  and  they  could  accordingly  go  to  the 
limbus  patrum),  or  unless  a great  migration  from 
Hell  to  Purgatory  took  place  at  the  instant  of 
Christ’s  death — a theory  likewise  not  easy  to 
accept — we  must  believe  that  Purgatory  was  as 
empty  before  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  limbus 
patrum  was  after  His  Descent. 

4.  Lutheran  doctrine. — The  doctrine  of  the 
Descensus  set  forth  in  the  Formula  of  Concord, 
and  thus  regarded  by  orthodox  Lutherans  as 
bearing  the  seal  of  their  Church,  is  of  a peculiar 
character.  It  cannot  be  understood  without  a 
retrospective  glance  at  Luther  himself.  We  must, 
however,  distinguish  between  his  real  theological 
view  and  his  presentation  of  the  subject  in  his 
popular  discourses.  As  a theologian  Luther  of 
course  (a)  adhered  at  first  to  the  Catholic  tradition 
(Psalmenvorlesung  of  1513-15,  Weimar  ed.  iii. 
103.  20;  317.  37).  But  ffi)  he  could  not  continue 
to  hold  this  view  after  asserting  that  the  faith 
of  the  ‘fathers’  is  identical  with  our  own  (cf. 
Predigten  iiber  1 Mosis,  1527,  Weimar  ed.,  100.  4: 

‘ vides  Adamum  Christianum  fuisse  ut  nos  ’ ; Er- 
langen ed.  [German],  33.  99).  He  had  come  to 
believe  (cf.  J.  Kostlin,  Luthers  Theologie^,  Stutt- 
gart, 1901,  ii.  .341) — even  (see  below)  before  1522 
(at  Amsdorf,  13  Jan.  1522 ; Enders,  Briefwechsel 
Luthers,  Calw  and  Stuttgart,  1903,  iii.  269-271) — 
that  the  ‘ father.s,’  like  departed  believers  in  Christ, 
continue  until  the  re.surrection  in  a perfectly  happy 
sleep  of  the  soul,  since  they  are,  so  to  speak, 
enclosed  and  safeguarded  in  the  belief  in  God’s 
word  as  in  a bosom  (‘Abraham’s  bosom,’  Lk  16^^; 
Kirchenpostille,  Erl.  ed.^,  12  f.).  Similarly,  he 
thought  that  the  souls  of  the  wicked  in  the  state 


of  death  are  tormented  by  their  unbelieving  evil 
conscience  until  they  are  cast  into  Hell  at  the 
Last  Day ; and  with  reference  to  the  ‘ Hell  ’ of 
Lk  16®^  he  writes  : 

‘ The  hell  mentioned  here  cannot  be  the  true  Hell,  which  will 
come  into  being  at  the  Last  Day.  . . . But  it  must  be  a place 
where  the  soul  can  live,  and  where  it  has  no  rest : therefore  it 
cannot  be  a real  locality.  We  judge,  therefore,  that  this  hell 
is  the  evil  conscience— without  faith  and  the  word  of  God — in 
which  the  soul  is  buried  and  confined  until  the  Last  Day,  when 
the  person,  body  and  soul  tog'ether,  will  be  cast  into  the  real 
bodily  Hell.’ 

A view  of  the  Descensus  corresponding  to  these 
ideas  regarding  the  sleep  of  the  soul  had  already 
been  set  forth  by  Luther  in  the  Operationes  in 
Psalmos  of  1519-21  : 

‘Anima  Christi  secundum  substantiam  descendit  ad  inferos 
. . . dolores  mortis  et  inferni  pro  eodem  ego  habeo.  Internus 
enim  est  pavor  mortis,  id  est  sensus  mortis,  quo  horrent  mortem 
et  tamen  non  effugiunt  dainnati,  nam  mors  oonterapta  non 
sentitur  estque  velut  somnus.  . . . Ohristus  sicut  cum  summo 
dolore  mortuus  est,  ita  videtur  et  dolores  post  mortem  iu 
inferno  sustinuisse,  ...  ita  ...  ut  caro  quidem  ejus  requi- 
everit  in  spe,  sed  anima  ejus  infernum  gustaverit’ (Weim.  ed. 
V.  463,  18  ff.  ; Erl.  ed.  0pp.  exeg.  xv.  16,  378  f .). 

Luther  still  adhered  to  this  theory  in  1530  {Enarr. 
in  ps.  10,  Erl.  ed.  0pp.  exeg.  xvii.  125  f.,  cf.  124; 
[Germ.]  xxxviii.  145  f.,  cf.  144) ; and,  in  fact,  if  we 
would  set  forth  his  own  distinctive  view  of  the 
subject,  we  must  keep  these  thoughts  before  our 
minds.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  he  ever 
abandoned  the  belief  that  the  true  Hell  has  no 
existence  until  the  Last  Day ; he  seems  to  have 
remained  constant  to  the  opinion  to  which  he  gave 
utterance  in  1526 : 

‘That  there  exists  a special  place  in  which  the  souls  of  the 
condemned  now  reside — as  artists  paint  and  belly-gods  preach 
it — I regard  as  mere  delusion,  lor  even  the  devils  are  not  yet  in 
Hell’  (Expos,  of  Jonah,  Weim.  ed.  xix.  225;  Erl.  ed.  [Germ.] 
xli.  378). 

But  he  was  not  quite  certain  that  the  conception 
of  the  Descensus  corresponding  to  this  idea  was 
final  and  exhaustive,  and,  accordingly,  (c)  while 
he  had  in  1523  sought  to  expound  the  IPetrine 
passages  on  impossible  lines,  and  in  a sense  which 
ignored  the  Descensus  (Auslegung  d.  1 Petrusbriefes, 
Weim.  ed.  xii.  367  f.,  375  f.,  Erl.  ed.  [Germ.]  li. 
458  ft’.  467;  in  a second  form,  Erl.  ed.  Iii.  152  f. 
162),  we  find  that  subsequently,  in  his  lectures  on 
Genesis  (c.  1537) — which,  it  is  true,  do  not  survive 
in  a verbally  authentic  form — he  takes  account  of 
the  hypothesis  that  the  verses  may  throw  light  on 
the  Article  ‘descendit  ad  inferos’  (Erl.  ed.  0pp. 
exeg.  ii.  222).  He  deems  it  possible  that  Peter  was 
thinking  of  a preaching  of  the  mortuus  Ohristus 
to  morhii  of  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  but  believes 
that  this  was  restricted  entirely  to  ‘infantes  et 
alios  quos  simplicitas  sua  impedivit,  ne  possent 
credere’  (loc.  cCt.).  (d)  A little  later  Luther  seems 
to  have  made  a further  advance.  In  1543,  accord- 
ing to  Melanchthon’s  statement  {Corp.  Ref.  v.  58), 
he  was  disposed  to  think — with  Melanchthon  him- 
self— that  Christ’s  preaching  in  Hades,  as  referred 
to  in  1 Peter,  might  have  effected  the  salvation  of 
the  nobler  heathen ; while  in  an  edition  of  his 
lecture  on  Hosea,  issued  with  his  own  consent  by 
Veit  Dietrich  in  1545  (Letter  of  16th  Oct.  1545  [de 
Wette,  Luthers  Brief  e,  Berlin,  1825-56,  v.  761]),  he 
gives — if,  that  is  to  say,  he  ever  read  this  edition  of 
his  lecture — his  sanction  to  a similar  exegesis  (Erl. 
ed.  0pp.  exeg.  xxiv.  330),  which,  however,  is  not 
found  in  the  transcriptions  of  the  lecture  of  1524 
(Weim.  ed.  xiii.  27)revised  by  Dietrich  in  his  edition. 
In  any  case,  Luther  was  far  from  certain  that  the 
views  of  the  Descensus  which  went  beyond  the 
position  stated  above  (in  6)  were  correct.  Hence, 
in  1544 — and  here  we  have  his  last  utterance  on 
the  subject,  though  again  not  authentic  in  its 
verbal  transmission— (e)  he  pronounced  a ‘non 
liquet’  upon  all  conjectures  that  would  add  to  the 
simple  fact  of  the  sojourn  of  Christ’s  spirit  in 
inferno ; 
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‘Quid  anima  fecerifc  in  inferno,  multi  multa  disputant,  an 
spoliaverit  inferos  et  liberaverit  sues  qui  ante  ipsum  in  sinum 
Abrahae  cong'regati  fuerant,  nihil  attinet  quaerere  et  rimari 
curiosius'  {in  Gen.  [Erl.  ed.,  0pp.  exeg.  x.  219]). 

In  his  popular  discourses  Luther  joins  hands 
with  the  artists,  whose  pictures  of  the  Descensus 
portray  Christ — in  the  only  way  in  which  He  can 
be  portrayed,  i.e.  in  the  body — as  going  down 
‘with  a banner  in  His  hand,’  appearing  before 
Hell,  dislodging  Satan,  taking  Hell  by  storm,  and 
carrying  away  those  who  are  His  (cf.  Erl.  ed. 
[Germ.]  xix.^  41).  Thus,  in  order  that  ‘ children  and 
simple  folk  ’ might  attain  to  a clear  idea  of  Christ’s 
trimnph  over  Hell  and  Satan — a fact  which  must 
become  part  of  their  receptive  faith — Luther  did 
not  hesitate  repeatedly  (ef.  even  the  short  form  of 
the  Ten  Commandments,  1520  [Weim.  ed.  vii.  217 
=Erl.  ed.  [Germ.]  xxii.  8],  and  elsewhere,  e.g.  in 
the  Hauspostille  [Erl.  ed.  [Germ.]  v.^  1-17]),  and 
notably  in  an  Easter  sermon  preached  at  Torgau 
on  the  13th  of  April  1533  (Erl.  ed.  [Germ.]  xix.^ 
40-54),  to  speak  of  the  Descensus  as  if  ‘ the  Lord 
Christ— the  entire  person,  God  and  man,  with  body 
and  soul,  undivided — had  journeyed  to  Hell,  and 
had  in  person  demolished  Hell  and  bound  the 
Devil’  (cf.  Erl.  ed.  [Germ.]  xix.^  44f.).  But  these 
expositions  are  obviously  clothed  in  the  language 
of  popular  metaphor,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  Luther  w'as  aware  of  their  exoteric 
character.  He  makes  this  quite  clear  in  the 
exordium  of  his  Torgau  discourse : 

‘ And  it  pleases  me  well  that,  for  the  simple,  it  [the  Descent] 
should  be  painted,  played,  sungf,  or  spoken  in  this  manner  (i.e. 
as  represented  by  the  artists),  and  I shall  be  quite  content  if 
people  do  not  vex  themselves  greatly  with  high  and  subtle 
thoughts  as  to  how  it  was  carried  out ; for  it  did  not  take  place 
in  the  body  at  all,  as  He  remained  in  the  grave  lor  three  days  ’ 
(Erl.  ed.  [Germ.]  xix.2  41). 

It  is  instructive  to  note,  as  bearing  in  the  same 
direction,  what  Luther  adds  to  the  words  quoted 
above  regarding  the  Descent  of  the  whole  person  : 
‘Please  God,  the  banner,  doors,  gate,  and  chains 
were  of  wood,  or  of  iron,  or  did  not  exist  at  all  ’ 
(op.  cit.  p.  45).  Yet  these  utterances  in  the  Torgau 
discourse,  notwithstanding  their  unmistakably 
exoteric  and  metaphorical  cast,  came  at  length  to 
be  formulated  as  dogma.  Owing,  in  some  un- 
explained way,  to  local  controversies  regarding  the 
Descent  (F.  H.  R.  Frank,  Theol.  der  Concordien- 
formel,  iii.,  Erlangen,  1863,  p.  418 ff.),  the  framers 
of  the  Formula  of  Concord  (and  even  of  its  fore- 
runner, the  so-caUed  Book  of  Torgau)  deemed  it 
necessary  to  insert  a special  Article  (ix. ) ‘ de 
Descensu  Christ!.’  Their  ostensible  purpose  in  so 
doing  was  merely  ‘ simplicitatem  fidei  in  symbolo 
apostolico  comprehensam  retinere’  (J.  T.  Muller, 
Die  symbol.  Bucher  d.  evang.-luth.  Kirche,  stereo- 
t^e  ed.,  Giitersloh,  1882,  p.  696. 1).  But  when,  in 
Art.  ix.,  mth  a reference  to  Luther’s  Torgau 
discourse,  they  declare : ‘ Simpliciter  ergo  credimus 
quod  tota  persona,  Deus  et  homo,  post  sepulturam 
ad  inferos  descenderit,  Satanam  devicerit,  potes- 
tatem  inferorum  everterit,  et  diabolo  omnem  vim 
et  potentiam  eripuerit  ’ (ih.  696.  2),  it  is  clear  that 
the  statement  has  behind  it  the  whole  argumenta- 
tion of  Art.  viii.  on  the  ‘ Communicatio  idiomatum  ’ 
(ih.  697.  3). 

Lutheran  orthodoxy,in  maintaining(in  opposition 
to  the  Reformed  theology : see  § 5 below),  as  an 
element  of  the  true  doctrine,  that  the  Descensus 
was  an  act  which,  occurring  after  the  t^woTrontOrjvai 
and  immediately  before  the  Resurrection,  involved 
the  entire  person  of  Christ,  and  belonged  to  the 
status  exaltationis,  was  simply  proceeding  upon 
the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Formula  of  Concord. 
But,  in  seeking  to  establish  these  positions,  it 
appealed  to  the  Petrine  passage  (1  P 3'®)  which 
was  not  cited  by  that  Formula,  asserting  that  the 
preaching  of  Christ  was  a ‘ praedicatio  (verbalis  !) 
elenchtica,’  and  therefore  a ‘ triumphum  agere  ’ 
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(Hollaz,  in  H.  Schmid,  Die  Dogmatik  d.  evang.- 
luth.  Kirche'^,  Frankfort,  1858,  § 38,  note  21).  In 
so  doing,  however,  it  also  makes  a complete 
surrender  of  the  ‘ simplicitas  fidei,’  as  its  Christo- 
logy  compelled  it  to  qualify  the  ‘ descendit  ’ by 
the  phrase  ‘secundum  humanam  naturam,’  for 
‘ secundum  divinam  naturam  jam  ante  in  inferno 
per  dominium  omnia  replens  erat’  (Quenstedt,  in 
Schmid,  op.  cit.  § 38,  note  23).  On  a closer  view, 
in  fact,  the  ‘ descendit  ’ becomes  more  attenuated 
stUl,  since,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s 
omnipresence.  His  humanity  is— after  His  exalta- 
tion, at  all  events — wherever  His  Divinity  is. 
The  ‘ supernaturalis  motusnon  localis’  (Hollaz,  in 
loc.  cit.  note  22)  is  thus  merely  the  first  phase  of 
the  non-local  ubiquitas  corporis.  According  to  the 
Tubingen  school,  indeed,  the  humanity  of  Christ 
was  not  to  be  separated  from  Hi.s  non-local  omni- 
present Divinity,  even  at  the  beginning  of  His 
rest  in  the  grave,  or  at  any  time,  in  fact,  after  His 
conceptio  (Dorner,  Gesch.  d.  prot.  Theol.,  Munich, 
1867,  ii.  788 ff.). 

5.  Reformed  doctrine. — If  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
may  be  regarded  as  a modification  of  the  Catholic 
— and  it  can  be  explained  only  by  reference  to  the 
latter — the  view  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  so  far 
as  a single  generic  view  of  the  question  may  be 
attributed  to  them,  is  characterized  by  a complete 
abandonment  of  the  Roman  dogma.  It  is  true 
that  Zv/ingli,  in  his  first  discourse  at  Berne  ( Werke, 
ed.  Schuler  and  Schulthess,  Zurich,  1828-1842,  ii. 
1.  p.  211),  kept  close  to  the  Catholic  interpretation, 
asserting  that  the  pious  who  lived  before  Christ 
and  believed  in  the  coming  Messiah  were  delivered 
from  Hades ; and  that  later  (Fidei  expositio  7 
[Werke,  iv.  49]),whileof  opinion  that  the  ‘descendit’ 
of  the  Apostolieum  signifies  only  that  Christ  really 
died  (‘inferis  enim  connumerari  ex  humanis  abiisse 
est’),  he  stUl  clung  to  that  view,  which  rests  upon 
a peculiar  exegesis  of  1 P 3'®'-.  Leo  Jud,  again, 
in  his  Catechism  of  1534,  finds  no  more  in  the 
‘ descendit  ’ than  ‘ vere  mortuus  est  ’ : ‘ He  died 
and  was  buried — went  to  Hell  indeed,  i.e.  He  really 
died’  (A.  Schweizer,  Die  Glaubenslehre  der  evang.- 
ref.  Kirche,  ii.,  Zurich,  1847,  p.  349).  Then  Calvin, 
while  deeming  it  an  error  to  take  the  ‘ descendit  ’ 
as  equivalent  to  ‘sepultus  est’  (Inst.  1536  [0pp.  i. 
70 : ‘ haec  particula  de  descensu  . . . minime 
superflua’];  emphatic  repudiation  in  Inst.  1539- 
54  [0pp.  i.  529]  and  1559  [0pp.  ii.  375]),  neverthe- 
less characterizes  the  Roman  view  as  a ‘fabula’ 
not  only  in  Inst.  1536  (i.  69  f.)  but  also  later  (Inst. 
1539-54,  7.  27  [i.  529  f.];  1559,  2.  16,  9 [ii.  375 f.]); 
the  idea  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  confined  in 
a prison  he  regards  as  simply  ‘childish’  (1559,  2. 
16,  9 [ii.  376]).  From  1536  to  1559  the  only  mean- 
ing which  he  drew  from  the  Petrine  passages — 
without  applying  them  to  the  Descensus  at  all — 
was  as  follows : 

‘virtutem  redemptionis  per  Christum  partae  exhibitam  et 
plane  manifestatam  esse  eorum  spiritibus  qui  ante  id  tempus 
defunct!  fuerant.’  ‘ Fideles,’  he  believes,  ‘ tunc  plane  et  praesenti 
aspectu  perepexerunt  ejus  visitationem  ; contra  reprobi  . . . 
nullam  sibi  spem  residuam  tunc  planius  agnoverunt’  (Inst. 
1539-54,  7.  27,  p.  680;  cf.  1636,  p.  70,  and  1669,  2.  16,  9, 
p.  376). 

To  Calvin’s  mind  the  true  sense  of  the  article 
‘ descendit  ad  inferos  ’ was  this  : 

‘Christum  afHictum  a Deo  fuisse  aedivini  judicii  horrorem  et 
severitatem  sensisse,  ut  irae  Dei  intercederet  ac  ejus  justitiae 
nostro  nomine  satisfaceret  ’ (Inst.  1536,  p.  69;  cf.  1559,  2.  16, 
10,  ii.  376  : ‘ Nihil  actum  erat,  si  oorporea  tantum  morte  defunotus 
fuisset  Christus,  sed  operae  simul  pretium  erat,  ut  divinae 
ultionia  severitatem  sentiret,  quo  et  irae  ipsius  intercederet  et 
satisfaceret  justo  judicio ; unde  etiam  eum  oportuit  cum 
inferorum  copiis  aeternaeque  mortis  horrore  quasi  consertis 
manibus  luctari  ’). 

Calvin  is  thinking  here,  not  of  the  experiences 
through  which  Jesus  passed  after  His  death,  but 
of  the  agonies  of  soul  which  preceded  it.  To 
challenge  this  interpretation  on  the  ground  that 
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it  conflicts  with  the  sequence  of  the  Symbolical 
clauses,  he  regards  as  frivolous  : 

‘ TJbi  enim  quae  in  hominum  conspectu  passus  est  Christus 
exposita  fuerunt,  opportune  subjicitur  invisibile  illud  et  in- 
comprehensibile  judicium  quod  coram  Deo  sustinuit’  {Inst. 
1659,  2.  16.  10,  p.  376  f.). 

In  the  Reformed  Churches  of  the  succeeding 
period,  as  is  shown  by  F.  Wendelin  (Systema,  1656, 
p.  719,  in  Schweizer,  ii.  350),  the  views  of  Leo  Jud 
and  Calvin  took  precedence  of  all  others,  though 
in  varying  measure : 

‘ Per  desoensum  nihil  aliud  significari  nisi  sepulturam,  pii  et 
docti  viri  nonnulli  approbant ; plerique  orthodoxorum  intelligunt 
dolores  inf  er  nales  quosinanimasua  Christus  sensit  ’ (F.  Wendelin, 
loc.  cit.). 

With  regard  to  the  latter  point  the  Reformed 
theologians  often  differ  from  Calvin  in  not  restrict- 
ing Christ’s  endurance  of  the  dolores  infernales  to 
His  earthly  life.  In  both  statements  it  is  of  course 
implied — in  opposition  to  the  Lutheran  theory — 
that  the  Descensus  belongs  to  the  status  exinani- 
tionis  or  humiliationis  { Westminster  Larger  Catech- 
ism, qu.  46,  49,  50).  Among  the  formularies  which 
adopt  the  distinctively  Calvinistic  view  are  the 
Geneva  Catechism  (E.  F.  K.  Muller,  Bekenntnis- 
schriften  d.  ref.  Kirche,  Leipzig,  1903,  p.  122  f.  : 
‘ horribiles  angustias  intelligo  quibus  Christi  anima 
constricta  fuit’)  and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 
(qu.  44  [Muller,  p.  694 : ‘ unspeakable  distress, 
agony,  and  horror,  which  He  suffered  in  His  soul, 
and  previously  ’]).  The  Westminster  Larger  Catech- 
ism sets  forth  the  Calvinistic  view — without 
mention  of  the  ‘Descent’  however — in  qu.  49, 
while  in  qu.  50  it  supplements  this  by  speaking  of 
Christ  ‘ as  after  His  death  . . . continuing  in  the 
state  of  the  dead,  and  under  the  power  of  death,’ 
and  expressly  adds  that  this  ‘ hath  been  otherwise 
expressed  in  these  words, — He  descended  into  hell.' 
But  most  of  the  Reformed  Confessions  give  no 
explanation  of  the  Descensus  at  all.  The  Anglican 
XXXIX  Articles  of  1563  likewise  discard  that 
portion  of  Art.  iii.  (Muller,  p.  506 : ‘ nam  corpus 
usque  ad  resurrectionem  in  sepulchre  jacuit ; 
spiritus,  ah  illo  emissus,  cum  spiritibus  qui  in 
carcere  sive  in  inferno  detinehantur  fuit,  illisque 
praedicavit,  quemadmodum  testatur  Petri  locus’) 
which  in  the  XLII  Articles  of  1552  followed  the 
statement  ‘ Christus  est  credendus  ad  inferos 
descendisse.’ 

6.  Modern  interpretation  and  re-statement. — 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  the  formulated 
doctrines  of  the  Descensus  dealt  with  above  (§§  2 
and  3)  have  maintained  an  all  but  absolute  pre- 
dominance since  mediiEval  times ; of  the  few 
divergent  tendencies  the  more  important  are 
mentioned  by  Dietelmaier  (Hist,  dogmatis  de 
Descensu^,  Altorf,  1762,  pp.  128-139,  144-153,  179). 
Within  the  pale  of  Lutheranism,  again,  a great 
variety  of  views  gained  a footing  at  the  very 
outset.  Luther  liiniself  advocated  more  than  one 
interpretation  (cf.  § 4) ; Johannes  Agricola,  in  his 
ChristUche  Kinderzucht,  propounded  views  similar 
to  those  afterwards  maintained  by  Calvin  (cf.  G. 
Kawerau,  Joh.  Agricola,  Berlin,  1881,  p.  72),  and 
with  these  views,  again,  Joh.  Aepinus  of  Hamburg 
(t  1553)  incorporated  the  theory  that  the  Descensus 
was  really  a vicarious  descent  of  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus  into  that  infernum  in  which  sinners  deserve 
to  suffer  until  tl>e  Final  Judgment  and  the  incep- 
tion of  Gehenna  fire  (F.  H.  R.  Fr&nk,  Die  Theologie 
der  Concur dienforrnel,  4 vols.,  Erlangen,  1858-65, 
iii.  397-415) ; many  others  have  approximated  to 
the  position  of  Aepinus  (Frank,  p.  415  f.),  while  Joh. 
Brenz  (1  1570),  in  the  interests  of  the  uhiquitas 
corporis  Christi  .and  the  non-local  character  of 
‘ Heaven  ’ and  the  infernum,  was  inclined  to  favour 
a sjtiritual  theory  of  the  Descensus — an  interpreta- 
tion which  amounted  to  little  more  than  the  notion 
that  the  crucilied  Christ  is  supposed  by  human 


beings  to  have  gone  down  to  Hell  and  to  have 
utterly  perished  (Frank,  pp.  418-420;  for  other 
theologians,  cf.  Frank,  pp.  416  f.,  420-424,  and  for 
Urbanus  Rhegius  and  Matthesius,  Dietelmaier, 
p.  179 f.).  From  the  issue  of  the  Formula  of 
Concord  till  after  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent., 
however,  the  view  formulated  in  that  document 
prevailed  generally  within  the  Lutheran  communion 
(cf.  Dietelmaier,  pp.  170,  180,  204-209).  In  the 
Reformed  Churches  neither  of  the  Confessional 
views  referred  to  in  § 5 ever  gained  a position  of 
absolute  supremacy.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  was 
in  this  section  of  the  Church — in  which  the  serious 
study  of  historical  questions  was  entered  upon 
earlier  than  among  the  Lutherans — that  the 
certitude  of  the  Confessional  interpretations  was 
first  shattered.  Besides  the  great  theologian  G. 
J.  Vossius  (t  1649),  two  renowned  English  scholars, 
John  Lightfoot  (t  1675)  and  John  Pearson  (t  1686), 
succeeded  in  undermining  the  confidence  hitherto 
placed  in  the  formulated  views,  and  for  these 
thinkers  the  Descensus  meant  no  more  than  the 
sojourn  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  in  the  realm  of  death. 
Then  in  the  period  of  the  Hlumination  the  dogma 
largely  lost  its  earlier  signification,  nor  did  the 
theology  of  post-illumination  times  restore  it. 

But  a fresh  theory  of  the  Descensus  was  advanced, 
and  found  favour  in  many  quarters.  The  distinc- 
tive feature  of  the  new  interpretation  was  that  it 
associated  the  preaching  of  Christ  in  Hades  with  a 
possible  offer  of  salvation  after  death  to  all  who 
had  been  denied  the  opportunity  in  this  life.  The 
Kripio’d'eiv  of  1 P 3^®  was  regarded  as  a preaching  of 
the  gospel ; the  contemporaries  of  Noah  (v.^)  were 
supposed  to  be  referred  to  only  as  examples,  or 
as  abnormally  depraved,  and  it  was  thus  inferred, 
a majore  ad  minus,  that,  if  salvation  was  proffered 
to  such  as  these,  a similar  invitation  must  he 
granted  to  all  who  have  not  been  called,  or  called 
effectually,  in  this  life.  To  a certain  extent  re- 
course was  had  also  to  a hypothesis  with  which 
Augustine  was  acquainted  (Ep.  clxiv.  4. 13 ; Migne, 
PL  xxxiii.  714),  viz.  that  a knowledge  of  the 
salvation  wrought  by  Christ  must  have  remained 
in  the  realm  of  death  ever  since  His  preaching 
there.  The  present  -writer  is  unable,  so  far  as 
regards  the  countries  outside  Germany,  to  trace 
the  rise  of  this  now  widely  diffused  idea ; consider- 
able information  on  the  subject  is  given  by  C. 
Clemen,  ‘ Niedergefahren  zu  den  Toten,'  Giessen, 
1900,  p.  215  ft'.  In  Germany  certain  theologians — 
above  all,  J.  L.  Konig  (Die  Lehre  von  Christi 
Hbllenfahrt,  Frankfort  a.M.,  1842),  E.  Giider  (Die 
Lehre  von  der  Erscheinung  Jesu  Christi  unter  d. 
Toten,  Berne,  1853),  and  Clemen  (op.  cit.) — have 
given  their  support  to  this  re-statement  of  the 
Descensus  doctrine,  or  at  least  (thus  Clemen)  of 
what  is  supposed  to  be  its  religious  hearing.  These 
new  ideas  have  found  their  way  even  into  the 
precincts  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  and  have  become 
incorporated  in  a peculiar  manner  with  other 
modifications  of  orthodox  ( = Lutheran)  tradition 
(cf.  e.g.  Alex,  von  Oettingen,  Lutherische  Dogmatik, 
ii.  2,  Munich,  1902,  pp.  140-148).  The  theory 
which  would  affirm  the  possibility  of  an  offer  of 
salvation  after  death  must,  in  our  judgment,  be 
conceded,  and  indeed  many  modern  writers  of  the 
most  diverse  theological  tendencies  give  it  their 
approval  (cf.  Konig,  p.  204 tf.,  Clemen,  p.  212ft'.); 
but  whether  the  theory  can  be  legitimately  com- 
bined with  the  Descensus  as  presented  in  Scripture 
(see  below,  § 7)  or  in  the  tradition  of  the  Church 
(§  8)  is  another  question. 

7.  Re-statement  compared  with  Scripture. — Of 
the  various  passages  of  Scripture  which  have  at 
one  time  or  another  been  appealed  to  in  support  of 
the  Descensus  those  drawn  from  the  OT  need  not 
be  discussed  here,  as  it  is  only  by  an  obsolete 
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exegesis  that  references  to  Jesus  Christ  could  be 
found  in  them.  Nor  do  the  NT  passages — Mt  12^°, 
Ac  2^,  Eo  10’  and  Eph  4®"’“ — speak  of  a Descensus 
of  the  nature  implied  by  the  ‘ Orthodox,’  Catholic, 
Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  or  ‘ modern  ’ interpretations  ; 
these  passages,  or  some  of  them,  point  at  most  to 
a soiourn  of  Jesus,  or  of  His  soul  (Ac  2”),  in 
‘ Hades.’  We  shall  have  an  opportunity  below 
(see  § 10)  of  gauging  the  significance  of  this  datum. 
The  only  passages  which  need  he  considered  here 
are  1 P 3’®^-  and  4®,  which  are  very  generally  re- 
garded as  the  loci  classici  for  the  Descensus,  though, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  Augustine  and  Aquinas 
(cf-  § 3).  Calvin  (§  5)  and — for  many  years  at  least 
— Luther  as  well  (§  4),  denied  that  the  verses  in 
question  refer  to  the  subject  at  all. 

1 P 4®  must  certainly  be  surrendered.  For,  while 
Augustine’s  idea  that  the  vcKpol  is  equivalent  to 
infideles  {Ep.  clxiv.  7.  21  [PL  xxxiii.  718]) — an 
exegesis  adopted  by  Luther  (Epist.  S.  Petr, 
ausgelegt,  1623  [Erl.  ed.  [Germ.]  li.  468])— is  un- 
doubtedly wrong,  Luther  is  as  certainly  right  in 
saying  (loc.  cit.  p.  467) : ‘ He  (St.  Peter)  adds  fur- 
ther that  they  (the  vcKpoi)  are  judged  according  to 
man  in  the  flesh.  But  they  are  not  in  the  flesh  ; 
hence  it  can  be  understood  only  as  applied  to  living 
persons.’  If  this  reasoning  be  conclusive,  and  the 
application  of  the  passage  to  the  Descensus  thus 
shown  to  be  wrong,  other  points  of  difference 
among  expositors  may  be  left  out  of  consideration 
here.  The  only  correct  explanation,  in  the  present 
writer’s  opinion,  is  that  which  takes  the  vcKpol  to 
signify  those  who  were  dead  when  the  Epistle  was 
■WTitten,  but  who  in  their  lifetime  had — as  the 
empYycXladTj  shows— a knowledge  of  the  gospel : 
just  because  they  have  died,  and  have  not  remained 
alive  until  the  Parousia,  they  are  ‘ judged  in  the 
flesh,’  ipsa  morte  carnis  (Augustine,  Ep.  clxiv.  7. 
21  [PL  xxxiii.  718]),  but  they  live  to  God  weipaTL. 
This  agrees  with  the  whole  train  of  thought  which 
sets  out  from  3”  and  reaches  its  middle  point  in  4’ ; 
for  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  idea  that  the 
dead,  though  it  has  been  their  lot  KpidTjvaL  aapd, 
nevertheless  t^ucn  Kara  6ehv  weipaTL. 

The  case  of  1 P 3’®*-  cannot  be  so  easily  disposed 
of.  Of  the  various  interpretations  applied  to  this 
passage,  not  a few  find  no  reference  to  the  Descensus 
in  it  either. 

We  have  one  example  of  this  when  the  clause  Iv  w (sc. 
oT/euVaTt)  is  assumed  to  refer  to  the*  pre- 

existent Christ  (I.).  Such  is  the  interpretation  of  Augustine 
(cf.  § 3),  J.  C.  K.  V.  Hofmann  {Die  heilige  Schrift  d.  vii., 
Nordiingen,  1875,  p.  124-134),  and  A.  ^ch.vfe\zQr{Hinahgefahren 
zur  HoUe^  etc.,  Zurich,  1868),  who  thinks  that(I.a)the7ri/eviuaTa 
to  whom  Christ  preached  were  the  people  of  Noah’s  time,  and 
that  these  are  spoken  of  as  TTveiip-aTa  ^vKaicg  because  they  ‘ in 
ignorantiae  tenebris  claudebantur’  (Aug.  Ep.  clxiv.  5,  16  [PL 
xxxiii.  715]),  or  because  they  were  (j>vKaKfj  when  the  Epistle  was 
written  (v.  Hofmann,  et  al.).  Another  form  of  this  interpreta- 
tion is  that  of  F.  Spitta  {Christi  Predigt  an  die  Geister^  Gott- 
ingen, 1890),  that  (1.5)  the  kv  <f>vKaio}  m/evy-ara  are  the  angels 
whose  fall  (Gn  62)  was  a theme  of  such  profound  interest  in  the 
Jewish  apocalyptic  literature  and  in  certain  Christian  circles  of 
the  early  centuries  (cf.  2 P 24).  Similarly,  the  idea  of  the 
Descensus  is  surrendered  by  the  interpretation  which  refers  the 
clause  iropevfiel?  e*^pv|ev  to  the  period  after  Resurrection 
(II.).  This  exegesis  is  certainly  untenable  in  the  form  repre- 
sented by  Luther,  viz.  that  (H.a)  Christ  after  His  Ascension 
comes  in  the  Spirit  {i.e.  in  preaching)  to  the  spirits  {i.e.  spirits 
or  hearts  of  men),  who  are  as  disobedient  as  the  contemporaries 
of  Noah  (Erl.  ed.  [Germ.]  U.  458-460);  but  in  the  form  given  to 
it  by  F.  C.  'Bsmt  {Vorlesungen  u.  d.  neutest.  Theologie,  Leipzig, 
1864.  p.  291) — ^that  (II.5)  those  to  whom  Christ  preached  were 
the  fallen  angels  (cf.  1 Ti  Si®:  ayye\ot?)— it  still  finds 

adherents  (iL  Lauterburg,  PRE^  viii.  201,  i.  21  ff.).  But  a new 
interest  gathers  around  the  passage  when  the  TropevOeU  eic^pv^ev 
is  understood  to  indicate  an  event  which  occurred  in  the  interval 
between  Christ’s  death  and  His  resurrection  (IH.).  The  theories 
based  on  this  exegesis  fall  into  two  main  classes,  corresponding 
to  a twofold  explanation  of  eicnpv^ev.  If  the  word  be  taken  to 
mean  a preaching  of  salvation  (III.  a),  then  the  verse  asserts  that 
during  the  interval  in  question  Christ  proclaimed  salvation  to 
the  generation  destroyed  by  the  Deluge.  But,  if  eidjpv^ev  be 
interpreted  as  implying  only  an  ‘ elenchtic  proclamation  ’ (III.5), 
we  have  a view  which  seems  to  approximate  to  the  position  of 
Lutheran  Orthodox}-  (cf.  § 4). 


Which  of  the  above  five  exegetical  theories  still 
advocated  to-day  (I.a,  b,  II. 6,  Ill.a,  b)  is  the  most 
probable  is  a question  which  each  must  decide  for 
himself ; to  seek  to  prove  that  any  single  one  is 
exclusi\'ely  correct  were  a hopeless  task.  The 
present  writer  has  a considerable  preference  for  the 
first  form  of  explanation  (I.),  and  especially  for 
that  of  Spitta  (\.b),  though  he  hardly  shares  the 
confidence  with  which  the  latter  scholar  refers  the 
tKppv^ev  to  the  commination  uttered,  according  to 
the  Book  of  Enoch  (xii.  4,  ed.  Fleming  and  Rader- 
macher,  Leipzig,  1901,  p.  34 ff'.),  over  the  fallen 
angels  by  Enoch : so  many  ideas  of  like  nature 
must  have  been  current  in  Apostolic  times.  But, 
even  if  either  of  the  interpretations  specified  in 
III.  is  the  right  one,  i.e.  if  we  are  to  postulate  a 
preaching  of  Christ  in  the  interval  between  His 
death  and  His  resurrection,  yet  1 P 3’®'-  gives  as 
little  warrant  for  the  ‘ modern  ’ conception  of  the 
Descensus  as  for  that  of  the  Lutheran  Orthodoxy. 
Both  theories,  in  fact,  alike  the  Orthodox  Lutheran, 
which  does  not  harmonize  with  the  tv  <5  (=tv 
TTvetipari),  and  the  modem,  are  in  conflict  with  the 
indisputable  fact  that  the  only  people  mentioned 
in  V.®®  as  those  to  whom  Christ  preached  are  the 
contemporaries  of  Noah.  To  assume  that  the 
latter  are  mentioned  only  by  way  of  example,  and 
that  the  preaching  of  salvation,  or  of  judgment, 
was  heard  by  all  aireidrjcravTts  irore,  is  certainly  un- 
warranted. As  regards  the  whole  passage,  in  fact, 
only  one  thing  is  certain,  viz.  that,  if  it  speaks  of 
the  Descensus  at  all,  whether  in  the  sense  of  inter- 
pretation III. os  or  in  that  of  III.6,  it  presents  an 
altogether  unique  conception  of  the  event — unique 
not  only  with  respect  to  the  Confessional  interpre- 
tations (§§  2-5)  and  the  ‘ modern  ’ theories,  but  also 
with  respect  to  the  traditions  of  the  early  Church. 
The  conception  of  the  Descensus  current  in  the 
early  Church  proceeded  on  entirely  different  lines 
(see  § 8)  and  arose  independently  of  1 P 3’®’-  Prior 
to  the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  vi. 
6.  45,  ed.  O.  Stahlin,  Leipzig,  1906,  p.  454,  14  ff.) 
and  Origen  (in  Joann,  vi.  35,  ed.  E.  Preuschen, 
Leipzig,  1903,  p.  144,  15 ff.),  this  passage,  .so  far  as 
we  know,  was  never  referred  to  in  connexion  with 
the  Descensus  ; while  Irenseus,  who  often  speaks  of 
the  Descensus,  and  brings  many  Biblical  passages 
to  bear  upon  it  (cf.  adv.  Hear.  v.  31.  1,  Massuet 
[ed.  Harvey,  Cambridge,  1877,  ii.  411]),  and  who, 
moreover,  was  acquainted  with  1 Peter  and  regarded 
it  as  authentic  (op.  cit.  iv.  9.  2 [ii.  170]),  never 
quotes  the  passage  at  all,  nor,  in  dealing  specially 
with  the  Descensus,  does  he  even  allude  to  it. 

8.  Re-statement  compared  with  early  Church 
tradition. — It  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  early 
Church  tradition  regarding  the  Descensus  moves  in 
an  orbit  quite  apart  from  the  ‘ modem  ’ treatment 
of  the  conception.  As  regards  the  Western  Bap- 
tismal Confession,  it  is  well  known  that  the  ‘ de- 
scendit  ad  inferos,’  which  does  not  occur  in  the 
early  Roman  Symbol  (Hahn,  Bibliothek  d.  Synibole^, 
Breslau,  1897,  p.  22 ff'.),  makes  its  first  appearance 
in  the  Symbol  of  Aquileia  by  Rufinus  (Hahn,  p.  42, 
cf.  note  63 ; Caspar!,  Quellen,  ii.  [Christiania, 
1869]  46,  note  133 ; also  F.  Kattenbusch,  Das 
apostol.  Symbol,  ii.  [Leipzig,  1900]  895 ff'.).  In  the 
Eastern  Confessions  (not,  however,  in  the  Baptismal 
formulae)  the  clause  appears  somewhat  earlier,  viz. 
in  the  Fourth  Sirmian  formula  of  359  (Hahn,  § 163  : 
Kal  eh  TO.  KaraxSivia  KaTe\66vTa),  tlie  kindred  formula 
of  Nice  of  the  same  year  (Halm,  § 164),  and  the 
Constantinopolitan  formula  of  360  (Hahn,  § 167). 
But,  long  before  these  Confessions  saw  the  light, 
the  Descensus  was  already  part  of  the  Church 
tradition,  alike  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  Tliis 
appears,  to  begin  with,  from  the  circumstance  that 
among  the  things  ‘ quae  testatissima  veritate  de 
Christo  conscripta  sunt  ’ Augustine  places  the  fact 
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‘ quod  apud  inferos  fuit  ’ (Ep.  clxiv.  5.  14 ; cf.  ib.  4. 
12;  ‘Christo  ad  inferos  descendente,’  and  2.  3 
‘ [Christum]  . . . venisse  in  infemum  satis  constat, 

. . . quis  ergo  nisi  infidelis  negaverit  fuisse  apud 
inferos  Christum  ? ’) ; but  in  point  of  fact  the  idea 
of  the  Descensus  can  be  clearly  traced  through 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (cf.  § 7),  Tertullian  (de 
Anima,  7 and  55,  ed.  Reifierscheid,  Vienna,  1890,  p. 
308,  14  and  387  ff. ),  and  Irenseus  {adv.  Hcer.  iii.  20. 
4,  Massuet  [ed.  Harvey,  ii.  108] ; iv.  22.  1 [ii.  228] ; 
iv.  33.  1 [ii.  256];  iv.  33.  12  [ii.  267];  v.  31.  1 [ii. 
411],  and  ’AirSdei^is,  TU  xxx.  1.  p.  42),  to  Justin 
(Dial.  72,  ed.  Otto,  1876-81,  ii.  260)  and  one  of  the 
‘presbyters’  of  Irenseus  (cf.  adv,  Hmr.  iv.  27.  2 
[ii.  241]).  Now,  what  significance  did  these  Fathers 
attach  to  the  idea  ? In  answering  this  question  it 
will  be  well  to  begin  with  the  popular  account  of 
the  Descensus  given  in  the  second  part  (i.e.  the  so- 
called  Descensus)  of  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  which 
probably  belongs  to  the  4th  cent.  A.D.  (Evangelia 
apocrypha^,  ed.  Tischendorf,  Leipzig,  1876,  pp. 
322  ff.  and  389  ff. ).  Here  it  is  told  in  most  dramatic 
style  how  Christ  after  His  death  camelto  Hades, 
set  free  the  OT  saints,  and  took  them  to  Heaven, 
while  He  cast  Satan,  who  desired  to  detain  Him  in 
Hades,  into  Tartarus  (Gr.  text,  cap.  vi.  p.  329 ; Lat. 
text  B,  cap.  viii.  p.  429 ; somewhat  differently  Lat. 
text  A,  cap.  vi.  p.  400  : ‘ tradidit  eum  inferi  potes- 
tati  ’).  According  to  this  account,  therefore,  there 
are  two  elements  in  the  Descensus,  viz.  Christ’s 
deliverance  of  the  OT  fathers  from  Hades,  and  His 
victory  over  Satan.  The  latter  is  not  found  in  the 
earlier  sources,  being  a mythological  expansion — 
traceable  as  far  back  as  Origen  (in  Gen.  horn.  17.  5, 
ed.  Lommatzsch,  Berlin,  1831-48,  viii.  290) — of  the 
NT  conception  of  Christ’s  victory  over  Satan  com- 
bined with  Ac  2^ ; the  former  — the  deliverance 
of  the  saints — corresponds  to  the  tradition  which 
can  be  traced  back  to  Justin’s  time.  And  that 
this  conception  of  the  Descensus  may  be  regarded 
as  distinctively  that  of  the  early  Church  is  corro- 
borated by  the  following  facts.  (1)  Irenmus  (in  all 
the  passages  quoted  above)  and  Justin  (loc.  cit.) 
give  Scripture  proofs  of  the  view  in  question, 
and  they  also  cite  an  OT  (apocryphal)  passage  as 
follows : ‘ Commemoratus  est  Dominus,  sanctus 
Israel,  mortuorum  suorum  qui  dormierant  in  terra 
sepultionis,  et  descendit  ad  eos  evangelizare  salu- 
tem,  quae  est  ab  eo,  ut  salvaret  eos  ’ (Iren.  iii.  20. 
4 [ii.  108] ; cf.  A.  Resch,  ‘ Ausserkanon.  Parallel- 
texte  zu  d.  Evangelien,’  TU  x.  1 and  2,  p.  372 ff.). 
(2)  It  is  evident  that  Celsus,  the  pagan  adversary 
of  Christianity,  was  acquainted  with  this  view  ; 
according  to  Origen  (c.  Celsum,  ii.  43  [ed.  Koetschau, 
Leipzig,  1899,  i.  166]),  he  speaks  of  Christ  thus : /xi; 
Ttdcras  roiis  &8e  Suras  ^arlWero  eh  ^8ov  irelaoju  rois 
iKeZ  (3)  Marcion’s  conception  of  the  Descensus  is 
obviously  a characteristic  travesty  of  that  recog- 
nized Iw  the  Church ; thus,  according  to  Irenaeus 
(adv.  Hcer.  i.  27.  3 [i.  218 f.]),  Marcion  taught; 

‘ Cain  et  eos  qui  similes  sunt  ei,  et  Sodomltas  et  Aegyptios  et 
similes  eis  et  omnes  omnino  gentes  quae  in  omni  permixtione 
malignitatis  ambulaverunt,  salvatas  esse  a Domino,  cum 
descendisset  ad  inferos,  . . . Abel  autem  et  Enoch  et  Noe  et 
reliquos  justos  et  eos  qui  sunt  erga  Abraham  patriarchas,  cum 
omnibus  prophetis  et  his  qui  placuerunt  Deo,  non  participasse 
salutem.  . . . Quoniam  enim  sciebant,  inquit,  Deum  suum 
semper  tentantem  eos,  et  tunc  tentare  eum  susjjicati,  non 
aocurrerunt  Jesu  neque  crediderunt  annuntiationi  ejus;  et 
propterea  remansisse  animas  ipsorum  apud  inferos  dixit.’ 

Moreover,  we  cannot  appeal  to  Rufinus  as  a 
witness  against  the  theory  that  the  conception  of 
the  Descensus  thus  travestied  by  Marcion  was  the 
accredited  doctrine  of  the  Church.  It  may  well  be 
that  Rufinus  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  the 
‘ descendit  ad  inferos  ’ in  his  own  Symbol.  His  first 
remark  regarding  it  is  ; ‘ vis  verbi  eadem  videtur 
esse  in  eo,  quod  sepultus  dicitur,’  while,  further 
on,  along  with  other  passages  of  Scripture,  he 
incidentally  refers  to  1 P 3'“,  which,  as  he  thinks- 


tells  us  ‘quid  operis  [Christus]  in  inferno  egerit’ 
(Comm,  in  Symbol,  cap.  18  and  28  [Migne,  PL  xxi. 
356  and  364]).  After  all,  it  is  quite  true  that  the 
Article  ‘ descendit  ad  inferos  ’ bears  essentially  the 
same  meaning  as  the  people  of  that  day  found  in 
the  Article  ‘sepultus  est.’  Christ  went  to  Hades, 
according  to  the  beliefs  of  the  age,  precisely  be- 
cause He  died  and  was  buried;  ‘Christus  Deus,’ 
says  Tertullian,  ‘ quia  et  homo,  mortuus  secundum 
scripturas,  et  sepultus  secundum  easdem,  huic 
quoque  legi  satisfecit,  forma  humanae  mortis  apud 
inferos  functus’  (de  Anima,  55  [ed.  Reifferscheid, 
i.  388,  1-3]).  We  must  not  forget  that  .Jews  as 
well  as  Greeks  regarded  the  grave  and  Hades  as 
identical ; the  Didaskalia  Apostolorum  contains 
a passage — one,  moreover,  of  quasi-Symbolical 
character — which  brings  Christ’s  liberation  of  the 
OT  saints  into  immediate  connexion  with  His 
death ; 

‘ qui  crucifixus  est  sub  Pontio  Pilato  et  dormivit,  ut  evangeli- 
zaret  Abraham  et  Isaak  et  Jakob  et  sanctis  suia  universis  tarn 
finem  saeculi  quam  resurrectionem  quae  erit  mortuorum  ’ (vi.  6, 
23.  8 ; ed.  Funk,  Didascalia  et  Constitutiones  Apostolorum, 
Paderborn,  1905,  i.  382). 

9.  Original  signification  of  the  doctrine. — We 
proceed  to  ask  whether  the  conception  of  the 
Descensus  thus  recognized  by  the  early  Church — 
the  conception  which  has  been  preserved  most 
faithfully  in  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  and 
still  looms  through  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine, 
but  which  differs  radically  from  the  formulated 
views  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  as  also  from  the 
‘modern’  interpretation  of  the  Descensus  as  a 
preaching  to  unbelievers — was  the  original.  But 
this  really  leads  to  the  antecedent  question  whether 
the  view  shown  to  have  been  held  by  Tertullian, 
Irenaeus,  and  Justin  can  be  traced  still  further 
back.  In  Hermas  (Simil.  ix.  16.  5)  we  find  the 
theologoumenon ; ol  dirocrToXoi  Kai  oi  SiSdcrKaXoi. 
ol  KTipvlavTes  tX  ovojxa  toC  viov  tov  0€oO  KOLfirjdivTes 
. . . iK’rjpv^av  Kal  roh  TTpoKeKoi/anjiJiluoLS.  Clearly, 
therefore,  Hermas  knew  nothing  of  a ‘Descensus 
Christi  ad  inferos  ’ in  the  sense  ascribed  to  it  by 
Tertullian,  Irenseus,  and  Justin.  The  present 
writer  is,  nevertheless,  convinced — with  J.  B. 
Lightfoot  and  other  scholars — that  an  idea  of  the 
Descensus  very  similar  to  that  held  by  these 
Fathers  can  be  traced  even  in  Ignatius.  Speaking 
of  the  prophets,  the  latter  says  that  they  had 
hoped  and  waited  for  Jesus  Christ,  iu  ip  (sc. 
’iTjaoO  'S.pLcrrp)  Kai  •n’lO’Tcvo’avTes  lo’wGqirav  . . . iirb 
’IijtroO  Xptcrrov  . . . truvT]pi0|JiTifJi6Voi  8u  rip  eiayye\l(p 
rrjs  Kotvfis  i\irl8os  (Philad.  v.  2,  ed.  Lightfoot,  Lond. 
1889,  ii.  262  f.),  while  the  same  thought  is  found  in 
Magn.  ix.  2 (ii.  131),  which  speaks  of  Christ  and 
the  prophets  thus ; 8v  biKaltos  avlpevov,  irapuv  nYcipcv 
aiPTovs  Ik  vcKpuv.  Nor  does  the  present  writer  doubt 
that  these  ideas  of  the  Descensus  likewise  underlie 
the  thought  of  Ignatius  when  he  speaks  of  J esus 
Christ  as  the  dipa  rod  rrarphs,  81’  elalpxourai  ’Appaap 
Kal  ’laahK  Kai  ’laKwjS  Kal  ol  ■irpO(f>rjTaL  Kal  ol  dirScrroXoi  Kal 

7]  iKKXrjala  (Philad.  ix.  1 ; Lightfoot,  ii.  274).  Are 
we  to  assume,  then,  that  the  ideas  of  Ignatius  re- 
garding the  deliverance  of  the  OT  saints  from 
Hades  were  identical  with  those  of  Tertullian  and 
Irenseus?  The  present  writer  is  of  opinion  that 
they  were  not  quite  identical.  In  order  to  become 
convinced  of  this  we  must  first  examine  the  eschato- 
logical beliefs  of  Irenseus  and  Tertullian.  Here 
Tertullian  is  the  clearer  of  the  two.  He  says, 
quite  unmistakably,  that  ‘ no  one  enters  Heaven 
before  the  end  of  the  world’ ; ‘nulli  patet  coelum, 
terra  adhuc  salva,  ne  dixerim  clausa,  cum  trans- 
actione  enim  mundi  reserabuntur  regna  coelorum  ’ 
(de  Anima,  55  [ed.  Reifferscheid,  i.  388.  17  ff.]). 
Until  the  Last  Day,  therefore,  the  dead  are  in  an 
intermediate  state;  the  universal  law  is  that  all 
the  dead,  Christians  included,  pass  after  death 
into  Hades ; ‘ omnis  ergo  anima  penes  inferos. 
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inquis  ? Veils  ac  nolis,  et  supplicia  jam  illic  et 
refrigeria.  Habes  pauperem  et  divitem’  {ib.  58; 
i.  394.  9-11).  The  fusion  to  Lk  shows  that 
Tertullian  located  ‘Abraham’s  bosom’  {v.™-),  like- 
wise ‘ apud  inferos.’  But  he  was  also  aware  that 
the  souls  of  martyrs  pass  immediately  into  ‘ Para- 
dise ’ : ‘ nemo  enim  peregrinatus  a corpore  statim 
immoratur  penes  Dominum  nisi  ex  martyrii  prae- 
rogativa,  paradiso  scilicet,  non  inferis  diversurus  ’ 
(fife  Res.  Cam.  43,  ed.  Oehler,  Leipzig,  1851-53, 
p.  973  ; cf.  de  Anima,  55  [Reifferscheid,  i.  389.  3] : 
‘ tota  paradisi  clavis  tuns  sanguis  ’).  Nor  does  Ter- 
tullian appear  to  deny  that  even  the  patriarchs 
saved  by  Christ — the  ‘ appendices  dominicae  resur- 
rectionis  ’ — tarry  in  Paradise  till  the  ‘ transactio 
mundi’  {de  Anima,  55  [Reifferscheid,  i.  388.  21  fF.]). 
What  then  is  Paradise  ? A ‘ locus  divinae  amoeni- 
tatis  recipiendis  sanctorum  spiritibus  destinatus’ 
{Apol.  47  [Oehler,  p.  145]),  to  be  distinguished  from 
that  Hades  which  contains  the  souls  of  most  of  the 
dead,  as  an  ‘ aliud  et  privatum  hospitium  ’ (de 
Anima,  55  [Reifferscheid,  i.  388.  29]),  yet  in  the  last 
resort  clearly  a section  of  the  ‘inferi,’  identical 
with  the  ‘sinus  Abrahae,’  where  ‘expectandae  re- 
surrectionis  solacium  capitur’  (ib.').  Irenseus,  who, 
it  must  be  confessed,  appears  not  to  have  fully 
mastered  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  traditions 
before  him,  held  a view  essentially  the  same  (cf. 
L.  Atzberger,  Gesch.  d.  christl.  Eschatol.  innerhalb 
d.  vornicdn.  Zeit,  Freiburg  in  B.,  1896,  p.  238  fif.). 
But  he  seems  to  think  of  the  TryevfMTO(t>6poL  (i.e. 
truly  spiritual  Christians,  martyrs,  and  other  speci- 
ally mature  believers)  who  enjoy  in  Paradise  a 
foretaste  of  a<pdap(rta  (adv.  Hoer.  v.  5.  1 [ii.  331])  not 
merely — with  Tertullian — as  ‘spiritus,’  but  also, 
perhaps  on  the  authority  of  1 Co  5^  (a  passage 
which  he  often  cites  [cf.  Harvey,  ii.  521]) — as  en- 
dowed with  what  we  may  call  provisional  bodies 
(cf.  what  is  said,  op.  cit.  p.  330,  about  Enoch  and 
Elijah).  Now,  we  see  at  once  that,  with  respect  to 
the  views  of  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian,  the  same  ques- 
tions urge  themselves  upon  us  as  arose  in  connexion 
with  the  recognized  doctrine  of  the  Eastern  Church 
(see  above,  end  of  § 2).  According  to  the  beliefs  of 
the  two  Fathers  regarding  Paradise,  all  that  Christ 
could  accomplish  on  the  occasion  of  His  Descensus 
was — to  put  it  somewhat  crudely — to  place  the  OT 
saints  in  a better  region  of  Hades.  Did  Ignatius 
too  share  this  view  ? And  is  this  the  original  idea 
of  the  Descensus  ? The  former  question — little  as 
Ignatius  says  of  the  matter — may,  as  we  think,  be 
answered  in  the  negative.  What  Christ  did  for  the 
prophets,  according  to  Ignatius  (Magn.  ix.  2),  was : 
■tjyeipcv  avTotis  ek  I'eKpwv.  Was  Ignatius  thinking 
here  of  a bodily  resurrection,  and  of  what  is 
narrated  in  Mt  27°^'’  ? T.  Zahn  (Ign.  v.  Antiochien, 
Gotha,  1873,  p.  598  f.)  believes  that  he  was.  But 
the  hypothesis  is  belied  by  the  first  of  the  Ignatian 
passages  already  quoted  (Philad.  v.  2),  according 
to  which  the  prophets  are  <TWT)pcdp.t]iRpoi  4v  T(p 
evayyeXfy  rijs  Kotvrjs  iXirlSos,  i.e.  they  look  forward, 
exactly  like  the  Christians,  to  the  avd^raa-is  capKds. 
It  is  certainly  possible  that  Ignatius  agreed  with 
Irenaeus  in  believing  that  prophets  and  patriarchs 
had  acquired  provisional  bodies.  But  the  true 
sense  of  the  Ignatian  references,  as  the  present 
writer  thinks,  leaves  us  free  either  to  accept  this 
theory  or  to  assume  that,  like  Tertullian,  he  was 
thinking  only  of  the  ‘spiritus’  of  the  prophets. 
Perhaps  his  cogitations  had  never  brought  him 
face  to  face  ■with  the  alternative ; for  it  is  obvious 
that  in  his  eyes  the  essence  of  the  matter  was  that 
Christ  had  vouchsafed  to  the  OT  saints  the  same 
salvation  as  Christians  had  obtained.  What  then, 
according  to  Ignatius,  is  the  position  of  Christians 
■with  respect  to  death  ? So  far  as  he  himself  was 
concerned,  he  does  not  look  forward  to  a sojourn 
in  Hades ; he  hopes,  at  his  approaching  decease,  to 


win  God  (0eoO  iiriTxrxeCv,  Rom.  i.  2,  ii.  1,  etc.),  to  go 
to  the  Father  (ib.  vii.  2),  to  be  united  to  Christ 
(ib.  vii.  3 ; cf.  E.  von  der  Goltz,  Ign.  als  Theologe, 
Leipzig,  1894,  p.  38).  Do  these  words  imply  that 
Ignatius,  as  one  about  to  become  a martyr,  longed 
for  the  ‘ prerogative  ’ (cf.  Tertullian’s  phrase  quoted 
in  preced.  col.)  of  ‘statim  penes  dominum  esse’? 
Such  an  interpretation  seems  quite  at  variance 
with  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  himself 
elsewhere.  He  must  have  supposed,  accordingly, 
that,  although  Christians  wiU  not  attain  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  until  the  Last  Day,  yet  they 
do  not  fall  under  the  bondage  of  death,  i.e.  Hades, 
but  pass  through  the  gate  of  death  to  eternal  life. 
It  is  clear  that,  according  to  Ignatius,  that  which 
Christians  experience  immediately  after  death  was 
imparted,  in  virtue  of  Christ’s  descent,  also  to  the 
OT  saints.  That  these  reflexions  of  Ignatius  are 
of  a more  primitive  character  than  those  of  Irenseus 
and  Tertullian  appears  probable  from  the  fact  that 
they  exhibit  a higher  degree  of  self-consistency, 
and  are  in  perfect  accord  with  ideas  suggested  by 
Jn  8®^  and  ll^sff.  (cf.  ll^^).  gut  this  priority  is  also 
capable  of  proof.  First  of  all,  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  phrase  ifyeipev  avroiis  iK  veKpCiv  used  by 
Ignatius  is  found  in  later  statements  regarding  the 
Descensus  which  are  unquestionably  independent 
of  him.  In  the  Acta  Thaddaei,  written  c.  a.d.  250, 
Christ  is  referred  to  in  these  terms : iaravpdidr),  kuI 
Kart^r}  els  rbv  ijidyv,  xal  Si4crx“^^  (fipayp-bv  rbv  4^  alQvos 
py  (TXi-<f64vTa,  Kal  avq-yetpev  veKpois'  sal  Karipy  pbvos, 
dvi^y  d4  p-erd  ttoXXoO  hyXov  irpbs  rbv  Trartpa  airrov 
(Euseb.  HE  i.  13.  20,  ed.  E.  Schwartz,  Leipzig, 
1907,  i.  96).  The  4yelpeiv,  indeed,  is  still  found  in  the 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus  ( viii. , p.  330).  Another  import- 
ant point  is  that  Tertullian  and  Irenseus  expressly 
oppose  the  theory  that  Christians  do  not  go  to 
Hades  (cf.  Kattenbusch,  op.  cit.  ii.  902  fF. ).  Of  his 
opponents  on  this  point  Tertullian  says : ‘ qui  satis 
superbe  non  putant  animas  fidelium  inferis  dignas  ’ 
(de  Anima,  55  [Reift'.  i.  388.  7]) ; ‘ In  hoc,  inquiunt, 
Christus  inferos  adiit,  ne  nos  adiremus ; ceterum 
quod  discrimen  ethnicorum  et  christianorum,  si 
career  mortuis  idem?’  (ib.  55  [ReifF.  i.  388.  10 ff.]). 
Irenseus,  again,  censures  those  within  the  Church 
(cf.  adv.  Hoer.  v.  31.  1 : ‘qui  putantur  recte  credi- 
disse  ’)  who  believe  ‘ interiorem  hominem  ipsorum 
derelinquentem  hie  corpus,  in  supercoelestem  as- 
cendere  locum’  (adv.  Hoer.  v.  31.  2 [ii.  412]). 
Now,  the  real  innovators  here  are  not  those  who 
were  thus  assailed  by  Irenseus  and  Tertullian,  and 
whose  views,  it  may  be  added,  were  still  at  work 
in  the  time  of  Pelagius  (cf.  Loofs,  Dogmengeseh.*, 
Halle,  1907,  p.  421),  but  these  Fathers  themselves. 
Finally,  the  older  view  still  asserts  itself  in  the 
thought  of  Irenseus : ‘ Ecclesia  . . . multitudinem 
martyrum  . . . praemittit  ad  patrem  ’ (adv.  Hoer. 
iv.  33.  9 [ii.  263]),  and,  in  fact,  the  belief  that  the 
martyrs  and  saints  are  even  now  with  Christ  long 
survived  throughout  the  Western  Church,  as  also 
— though  with  manifold  inconsistencies — in  the 
East. 

Thus  the  most  primitive,  or,  at  least,  the  earliest 
traceable,  element  in  the  conception  of  the  De- 
scensus would  seem  to  be  the  belief  that  Christ, 
having  descended  into  the  under  world  after  His 
death,  delivered  the  OT  saints  from  that  necessity 
of  being  confined  in  Hades  which  was  thencefor- 
ward abrogated  in  the  case  of  believers,  and  con- 
veyed them  to  the  Heaven  which  all  believers  have 
hereafter  the  right  to  enter. 

10.  Relation  of  doctrine  to  primitive  Christian 
ideas. — That  in  this  most  primitive,  i.e.  earliest 
traceable,  view  we  have  reached  the  primordial 
element  of  the  doctrine  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  fact  that  the  view  in  question  is  closely  con- 
nected with  certain  important  and,  indeed,  central 
ideas  in  primitive  Christianity.  Reference  can  be 
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made  here  only  to  a few  points.  (1)  This  earliest 
phase  of  the  conception  shows  not  the  slightest  in- 
fluence of  that  high  esteem  accorded,  from  the  days 
of  the  Apologists,  to  the  pious  heathen  who  lived 
before  Christ ; it  numbers  with  the  Church  of  God 
only  the  saints  of  the  Old  Covenant.  (2)  It  does 
justice  to  the  p)rimitive  Christian  conviction  that 
Christ  was  the  wpc^rdroKos  ix  veKp&v  (Col  1*®,  1 Co 
15“),  the  One  who  brought  life  (Paul,  John,  1 P 1®, 
Heb.,  Ac  4®  17®'^).  (3)  It  ignores  the  distinc- 

tion between  the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascension 
of  Christ,  and,  indeed,  with  not  a few  primitive 
Christian  documents  (cf.  Barnab.  xv.  9,  ed.  Har- 
nack®,  Leipzig,  1878,  p.  66,  and  Harnack’s  note), 
treats  the  two  as  one.  We  may  well  wonder, 
indeed,  that  the  opponents  of  the  bodily  resurrec- 
tion of  J esus  have  never  appealed  to  this  concep- 
tion of  the  Descensus,  i.e.  the  iyepdhvai  ix  vexpCiv  of 
the  patriarchs  and  their  entrance  into  Heaven  with 
Christ — though  there  are,  of  course,  arguments 
which  would  tell  against  such  a procedure.  Even 
the  relatively  late  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  allows  no 
time  at  all  for  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Christ, 
and  that  event  is  made  known  to  the  world,  not  by 
His  appearance,  but  by  the  preaching  of  those  who 
have  come  with  Him  from  Hades  (xi.  332 ; Lat. 
text  A,  406  f. ; B,  431). 

Another  link  of  evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
conception  set  forth  in  § 9 is  that  traces  of  it  are 
found  in  the  NT.  Not  certainly  in  1 Peter ; for, 
as  will  be  seen  from  all  that  has  been  said,  if  the 
much-canvassed  passages  in  that  work  refer  to  the 
Descensus  at  all,  they  would  indicate  a view  which 
is  quite  unique  and  finds  no  support  in  the  tradition 
of  the  early  Church.  The  Pauline  Epistles,  again, 
in  spite  of  Ro  10’  and  Eph  4®,  have  in  our  opinion 
as  little  to  say  of  the  Descensus  as  Ac  2®’-  : all 

that  these  passages  imply  is  the  sojourn  of  Christ 
in  Hades  which,  in  the  minds  of  the  writers,  was 
necessarily  involved  in  His  death.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  belief  in  the  Descensus  is  pre- 
supposed in  Rev  P®  (?xw  ras  /cAefs  tov  BavArov  xal  rod 
ySou) ; while  Jn  8®®  (Appaap,  6 TrarTjp  vpdv  TjyaWid- 
aarotva  I5y  tt)V  7)pipa,v  rrjv  tpifV  icat  £i8e  Kai  IxdpTj) 
— a passage  which,  as  we  think,  still  awaits  a satis- 
factory exegesis — becomes  intelligible  when  it  is 
taken  to  refer  to  Christ’s  presence  in  Hades.  It  is 
true  that  the  saying,  as  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Jesus,  would  thus  involve  a violent  anachronism. 
But  is  an  adequate  exposition  of,  e.g.,  Jn  6 possible 
except  on  the  hypothesis  of  similar  anachronisms  ? 

W e are  on  surer  ground  in  saying  that  the  idea 
of  the  Descensus  was  known  to  the  author  of 
Hebrews.  Thus,  of  the  OT  saints  whom  he  cites 
in  ch.  11  as  witnesses  of  faith  he  says  expressly : 
oCrot  rrdyres  . . . ovK  ixoplffavro  ttjv  iwayyeKLav,  rod 
OeoG  TTepl  Tjpthv  KpeiTrbv  ti  irpofiXctj/apivov,  iva  [at] 

7\\j.uv  Te\ei(tidoi(riv  (11®®*-) ; then  in  ch.  12  lie  assumes 
that  even  now  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  contains  not 
only  the  isKhr/aia  irpoiTorbKwv  (Apostles  and  other 
believers  of  the  first  generation),  but  also  the  irveB- 
fiara  dixaiiov  rereXeiufi^j'wi' (12®®*-).  Now  these  Slxaioi 
TereKeuapdvoi  must  also  include  the  heroes  of  faith 
mentioned  in  ch.  11.  Until  Christ  came,  however, 
the  way  into  the  holy  place  was  not  open  to  them 
(cf.  9®  : TovTo  OTjXodvTos  rod  Uveiparos  roO'Ayiov,  p-^irta 
Treipavepwirdai  rrjv  tG>v  d,ylojp  oSbp  in  rys  xpcirys  ffKrjvrjs 
ixobir-qs  ar&aiv).  Christ  alone,  who  reXeiuBels  iyhero 
traai  rots  vnaKoiovaiv  avnp  a'trios  auTriplas  alioplov  (5®), 
can  have  opened  to  them  the  holy  place ; through 
His  death  our  irpbdpo/Ms  (6®“)  entered  the  holy  place, 
eh  avrhv  rhv  ovpavbv  (9®^)  ; ivcKaivirev  ijpiy  oSbv  wpba- 
(parov  Kal  ^wcrau,  oib.  rod  KaTaTrerdap.aTOS,  rovr  irri  rrjs 
<ra.pKbs  airoD  (10“’).  In  all  these  passages,  no  doubt, 
the  writer  is  thinking  primarily  of  Christ’s  sacri- 
ficial death,  but  do  his  words  not  gain  in  clearness 
when  we  assume  that  he  had  also  the  Descensus  in 
his  mind  ? 


Finally,  it  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  beyond 
question  that  the  idea  of  the  Descensus  underlies 
Mt  27®*'®®.  It  has  been  aptly  observed  by  Resch 
( ‘ Ausserkanon  Paralleltexte  z.  d.  Evangelien,’  TU 
X.  1 and  2,  1893-94,  p.  362)  that  the  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus  indicates  the  sense  in  which  the  open- 
ing of  the  graves  and  the  resurrection  of  saints 
narrated  in  these  verses  was  understood,  since  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  the  writer  of  the  First 
Gospel  favoured  a similar  view.  We  might  even 
ask,  indeed,  whether  the  rending  of  the  Karairiracrpa. 
in  Mt  27®*  is  not  simply  a mythical  representation 
of  the  thought  expressed  in  He  10®“,  viz.  that 
Christ  set  open  the  way  into  the  holy  place  SiA  roD 
Karairer  Act paros. 

11.  Hybrid  origin  of  doctrine  excluded. — The 
Johannine  writings,  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
Mt  27®*'®®  belong,  however,  to  the  latest  stratum  of 
the  NT.  That  the  conception  of  the  Descensus,  as 
set  forth  in  § 9,  was  current  in  the  earlier  Apostolic 
period  must,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Pauline 
Epp.  are  silent  regarding  it,  and  that  there  is  no 
trace  of  it  in  Hernias  (cf.  p.  GOO®),  be  regarded  as 
improbable.  But  from  what  was  said  in  the  fore- 
going paragraph  we  must  recognize  the  presence  of 
the  idea  in  the  later  Apostolic  period.  This  fact, 
and,  still  more,  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  the 
Descensus  is  connected  with  primitive  Christian- 
Jewish  views  of  Hades  and  eternal  life  (cf.  also 
§ 10),  are  sufficient,  as  we  think,  to  negative  the 
theory  that  the  belief  was  in  part  generated  by 
non- Jewish  and  non-Christian  influences  — ideas 
from  alien  religions.  Such  a mixed  origin  has 
been  ascribed  to  it  by  not  a few  modern  scholars 
(cf.  Clemen,  Beligionsgesch.  Erlclarung  d.  NT., 
Giessen,  1909,  pp.  153-156;  H.  Zimmern,  KAT^, 
pp.  388,  563 ; H.  Gunkel,  Zum  religionsgeseh.  Ver- 
stdndnis  d.  NT.,  Gottingen,  1903,  p.  72;  O.  Pflei- 
derer.  Das  Urchristentum^,  Berlin,  1902,  ii.  288, 
also  Das  Christushild  des  urchristl.  Glauhens  in 
religionsgeseh.  Beleuchtung,  Berlin,  1903,  pp.  65-71 ; 
A.  Meyer,  Die  Auferstehung  Christi,  Tubingen, 
1905,  pp.  10  and  80 ; W.  Bousset,  Hauptprohleme 
d.  Gnosis,  Gottingen,  1907,  pp.  255-260;  Percy 
Gardner,  Exploratio  Evangelica'^,  London,  1907, 
pp.  263-74 ; and  others).  But  the  many  and  vari- 
ous parallels  that  have  been  pointed  out  are — as 
parallels — anything  but  convincing ; the  similari- 
ties are  nothing  like  so  many  as  the  differences, 
and  the  hypothesis  that  these  exotic  ideas  exerted 
an  influence  upon  the  genesis  of  the  Descensus-iA.eB, 
not  only  remains  unproved,  but  is  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable. 

12.  Specifically  early  Christian  character  of  doc- 
trine.—The  conception  of  the  Descensus,  as  defined 
above  (§  9),  must  accordingly  be  recognized  as  a 
specifically  Christian  idea  which  goes  back  to  the 
later  decades  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  as  such 
it  has  a strong  claim  upon  our  interest.  The  con- 
ception, in  fact,  holds  a quite  peculiar  position,  for 
it  is  the  sole  vestige  of  primitive  Christian  thought 
which,  independently  of  the  Bible — with  marked 
modifications  and  variations,  indeed, — stOl  retains 
a place  in  the  tradition  of  all  the  main  divisions  of 
the  Christian  Church.  Even  so,  however,  the  modern 
mind  cannot  bring  to  it  more  than  interest ; we 
cannot  now  accept  it  as  part  of  our  faith.  The 
Jewish-Christian  beliefs  regarding  Hades  and  the 
sojourn  of  the  soul  therein,  as  also  those  regarding 
Heaven,  which  underlie  the  idea  of  the  Descensus, 
belong  to  a cosmology  which  even  the  most  deter- 
mined laudator  temporis  acti  cannot  now  accept. 
The  conception,  moreover,  is  really  inseparable 
from  these  underlying  beliefs,  and,  when  the  latter 
crumble  away,  nothing  of  the  former  remains.  We 
can  appraise  the  doctrine  of  the  Descensus  only  in 
a historical  sense,  i.e.  as  a conception  which  brings 
into  strong  relief  the  primitive  Cliristian  conviction 
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that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  was  something 
altogether  new,  and  which  with  its  naive  imagery 
graphically  expresses  not  only  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  but  also  the 
original  element  in  the  new  covenant.  In  fact, 
the  Z)esce?imj-idea  embodies  in  its  own  manner 
the  very  same  thought  as  is  expressed  in  the  words 
of  Ignatius,  Philad.  ix.  2 : i^alpeTbv  ti  t&  eiay- 
yi\iOP,  Tr}v  vapovaLav  toO  curripos,  Kvplov  ■pp.Q/v  ’IrjcroO 
XpiCToO,  rb  irados  airroO  Kdl  Tr]v  avAaraaiP'  oi  ybp  dya- 
TrrjTol  Tpo(prjTai  KarriyyeiKap  els  airrSp,  rb  db  evayyibiop 
dirdpTiffpid  barip  d<p6ap(7las.  But  precisely  this  manner 
of  expression  is  one  of  the  most  antiquated  and 
assailable  elements  with  which  the  tradition  of  the 
Christian  Churches  is  still  encumbered.  It  were 
fitting,  therefore,  that  the  Chm-ches  distinguished 
as  Evangelical  should  omit  the  Article  ‘ descendit 
ad  inferos  ’ from  their  programmes  of  instruction  in 
Christian  doctrine  and  worship. 

LiTEBATOiiB. — ^J.  A.  Dietelmaier,  Hist,  dogmatis  de  descensu 
Christi  ad  inferos  litteraria,  Altorf,  1741,  ^emendatior  et 
auctior,  1762 ; J.  L.  Konig,  Die  Lehre  von  Christi  Hollenfahrt, 
etc.,  Frankfort  a.M.,  1842 ; E.  Glider,  Die  Lehre  von  d.  Er- 
seheinung  Jesu  Christi  unter  d.  Toten,  Berne,  1853;  G.  von 
Zezscbwitz,  Petri  apostoli  de  Christi  ad  inferos  descensu 
sententia,  Leipzig,  1857 ; J.  Korber,  Die  kathol.  Lehre  v.  d. 
Hollenfahrt  Jesu  Christi,  Landshut,  1860;  A.  Scbweizer, 
Hinabgefahren  zur  Hdlle,  als  Mythus  ohne  biblische  Begriind- 
ung  durch  Auslegung  d.  Stelle  1 Petr.  3,  IT-W  nachgeitriesen, 
Zurich,  1868 ; E.  H.  Plumptre,  Spirits  in  Prison,  and  other 
Studies  on  Life  after  Death,  N.Y.  1871, 81885  ; F.  Huidekoper, 
The  Belief  of  the  First  Three  Centuries  concerning  Christ’s  Mis- 
sion to  the  Underworld^,  N.Y.  1876;  J.  M.  Usteri,  Uinabge- 
fahren  zur  Hblle,  etc.,  Zurich,  1886;  F.  Spitta,  Christi  Predigt 
an  d.  Geister,  Gottingen,  1890 ; J.  Cramer,  Exegetica  et  critica 
IT:  ‘Het  glossematisch  karakter  van  1 Petr.  3, 19-21  en  4.  6’ 
{Nieuwe  Bijdragen  op  het  gebied  van  godgeleerdheid,  vii.  4 
[Utrecht,  1891],  pp.  73-149) ; C.  Bruston,  La  Descents  du 
Christ  aux  evfers  d'aprbs  les  apdtres  et  d’apris  I’iglise,  Paris, 
1897 ; C.  Clemen,  ‘ Eiedergefahren  zu  d.  Toten,’  Giessen,  1900 ; 
C.  Tunnel,  La  Descente  du  Christ  aux  enfers,  Paris,  1903 ; 
P.  J.  Jensen,  Laeren  om  Kristi  nedfart  til  de  dode,  Copen- 
hagen, 1903  ; J.  Monnier,  La  Descente  aux  enfers,  Paris,  1905  ; 
H.  Holtzmann,  ‘Hollenfahrt  im  NT,’  in  ARW  xi.  (Leipzig, 
1908),  285-297 ; F.  Loofs,  ‘ Christ’s  Descent  into  Hell  ’ in  Trans- 
actions of  the  Third  Intemat.  Congress  for  the  Hist,  of  Religions, 
Oxford,  1908,  ii.  290-301.  FrIEDEICH  LOOFS. 

DESCENT  OF  MAN.— See  Evolution. 

DESIGN.— See  Teleology. 

DESIRE. — The  inner  nature  and  outer  scope  of 
human  desire  are  such  as  to  raise  important  ques- 
tions concerning  man’s  relation  to  the  world  and 
his  estimate  of  his  own  life  therein.  In  both  a 
theoretical  and  a practical  manner,  desire  proposes 
certain  questions  for  philosophy  : on  the  one  side, 
it  is  asked  whether  man  can  desire  aught  but  the 

leasurable  ; on  the  other,  it  is  questioned  whether 

is  attitude  toward  desire  should  be  one  of  accept- 
ance or  rejection.  Just  as  perception  establishes  a 
theoretical  connexion  between  the  mind  and  the 
world,  so  desire  elaborates  a volitional  relation 
between  the  soul  and  Nature,  so  that  man  is  led  to 
wonder  whether,  like  the  animal,  he  could  silently 
take  his  life  for  granted  or,  self-conscious  and  self- 
propelled  as  he  is,  should  question  the  authority  of 
natural  desire  over  him.  Owing  to  the  problematic  ‘ 
nature  of  desire,  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire 
concerning  the  exact  psychological  type  and  ethical 
worth  of  this  human  function  ; to  this  construc- 
tive work  must  be  added  critical  considerations 
drawn  from  sesthetics  and  religion.  Thus  we 
must  investigate  what  desire  really  is,  and  in  what 
way,  and  to  what  extent,  it  is  supposed  to  exercise 
sway  over  the  human  soul. 

I.  Psychology  of  desire. — The  nature  of  desire 
is  such  as  to  place  it  between  instinct  and  volition  ; 
it  is  superior  to  instinct  inasmuch  as  it  is  a definite 
and  conscious  form  of  activity,  while  it  is  inferior 
to  volition  because  it  is  not  propelled  by  a dis- 
interested, impersonal  idea.  Belonging  to  the 
emotional  process,  desire  has  the  nature  of  active 
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feeling ; all  feeling  tends  to  arouse  activity  in 
either  mind  or  body,  so  that  desire  may  be  regarded 
as  feeling  plus  activity — a process  according  to 
which  a painful  want  is  satisfied  or  a pleasurable 
experience  retained.  Nevertheless,  desire  is  re- 
lated to  both  cognition  and  volition  ; but,  where 
pure  intellection  and  pure  conation  work  directly 
in  relating  the  ego  to  its  object  as  idea  or  act, 
desire  follows  an  indirect  path,  which  involves 
instinctive  and  personal  considerations.  In  a cer- 
tain sense,  the  position  of  desire  in  consciousness 
is  exceptional,  for  the  reason  that  acts  are  usually 
performed  directly,  while  ideas  are  entertained  in 
a purely  mental  manner  not  coloured  by  desire  ; in 
contrast  to  these  more  staid  forms  of  cognitive  and 
conative  activity,  desire  expresses  a condition  of 
intensified  human  interest. 

(a)  The  volitional  factor  in  desire  occasions 
a problem  whose  nature  is  expressed  by  the 
uestion.  Does  one  always  desire  pleasure  ? If 
esire  were  purely  aftectional,  it  could  easily  be 
pointed  out  that  desire  is  ever  related  to  the 
pleasurable,  aversion  to  the  painful ; but  the 
resence  of  conation  spoils  the  simplicity  of  this 
edonic  arrangement,  and  makes  necessary  one 
that  is  more  extensive  and  complicated.  Perceiv- 
ing the  influence  of  the  will’s  activity,  Aristotle 
was  led  to  say : ‘ There  are  many  things,  so  to 
speak,  which  we  should  choose  on  account  of  some- 
thing else  than  pleasure’  {dirapra  yap  uselTretp  Mpov 
bpsKa  alpaipeda  irXriP  rrjs  evdatp:oplas  [Eth.  Nic.  x.  6]). 
In  contrast  to  Aristotle’s  eudsemonism,  J.  S.  Mill 
urged  a hedonism  on  the  basis  of  which  he  insisted 
upon  identifying  desire  with  a sense  of  pleasure  : 

‘ I believe  that  desiring  a thing  and  finding  it  pleasant,  aversion 
to  it  and  thinking  of  it  as  painful,  are  phenomena  entirely  in- 
separable, or  rather  two  parts  of  the  same  phenomenon  ; in 
strictness  of  language,  two  different  modes  of  naming  the  same 
psychological  fact : that  to  think  of  an  object  as  desirable  (unless 
for  the  sake  of  its  consequences),  and  to  think  of  it  as  pleasant, 
are  one  and  the  same  thing ; and  that  to  desire  anything,  except 
in  proportion  as  the  idea  of  it  is  pleasant,  is  a physical  and  meta- 
physical absurdity’  {Utilitarianism to,  1888,  p.  56). 

This  dogmatism  on  Mill’s  part  may  be  explained 
by  observing  that,  where  desire  is  viewed  in  in- 
dependence of  pleasure,  the  invalidity  of  the  hedonic 
argument  is  at  once  demonstrated  ; for  the  ability 
of  the  ego  to  transcend  pleasure  and  pain  as  deter- 
minants of  action  is  a preliminary  proof  of  idealism. 
On  the  psychological  side,  it  is  apparent  that,  where 
desiring  an  object  indicates  a volitional  decision  in 
favour  of  it,  as  worth  while,  still  this  does  not 
mean  emotional  delight  in  it  as  something  pleasur- 
able. The  later  hedonism  of  Sidgwick  admits  this, 
and  its  author,  in  his  anxiety  to  escape  the  egoistic 
implications  of  the  older  hedonism,  declares  : 

* What  I am  concerned  to  maintain  is  that  men  do  not  nmo 
normally  desire  pleasure  alone,  but  to  an  important  extent  other 
things  also  ’ (Methods  of  Mhics'^y  London,  1901,  i.  ch.  iv.  § 4). 

In  identifying  the  pleasurable  and  desirable,  the 
hedonist  has  confused  desire  in  its  active  condition 
with  the  passive  experience  of  delight,  but  the 
human  mind  is  so  constituted  that  it  can  choose 
other  than  delightful  experiences.  From  the  evolu- 
tionary standpoint,  desire  is  related  to  pleasure, 
aversion  to  pain,  upon  the  basis  of  the  hedonic  law 
which  declares  that  the  pleasurable  is  indicative  of 
the  beneficial  in  the  organism,  the  painful  of  the 
harmful. 

‘Every  pleasure,’ says  Herbert  Spencer,  ‘increases  vitality; 
every  pain  decreases  vitality.  Every  pleasure  raises  the  tide  of 
life  ; every  pain  lowers  the  tide  of  life  ’ {Data  of  Ethics,  New 
York,  1893,  § 36). 

But  the  claim  that  the  pleasure-giving  is  equivalent 
to  the  life-increasing,  the  pain-giving  to  the  life- 
decreasing,  is  based  upon  purely  biological  con- 
siderations, and  is  discussed  by  Spencer  in  the 
chapter  entitled  ‘ The  Biological  View  ’ ; when  he 
advances  to  ‘ The  Psychological  View,’  as  this  is 
involved  in  the  evolutionary  plan,  he  repudiates 
the  original  hedonic  scheme,  by  claiming  that 
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man  submits  to  guidance,  not  by  simple,  but  by 
representative,  feelings,  whose  ends  are  far  removed 
from  the  sense  of  bodily  benefit  or  injury  (ib.  § 42). 
The  evolutionary  conception  of  conduct  is  thus 
called  upon  to  admit  the  presence  of  something 
like  a disinterested  play  of  consciousness,  whereby 
man,  emancipated  from  purely  biological  principles, 
chooses  either  pain  or  pleasure  according  to  his 
idea  of  what  has  worth  for  the  will. 

(&)  The  cognitive  factor  in  desire  appears  first  of 
all  in  the  presence  of  a presentative  element  which 
involves  the  idea  of  an  object  or  end,  so  that 
cognition  as  well  as  conation  tends  to  separate 
desire  from  the  realm  of  purely  instinctive  feeling. 
As  Sully  says,  ‘ where  there  is  no  knowledge,  there 
can  be  no  desire’  {The  Human  Mind,  ii.  196). 
Such  knowledge  consists  in  the  memory  of  former 
pleasurable  experiences  which  we  would  have 
repeated,  or  the  idea  of  similar  feelings  which  we 
could  realize.  The  perceptible  appreciable  result 
to  be  obtained  by  activity  in  the  direction  of  the 
desired  object  distinguishes  desire  from  instinct, 
which  functions  immediately  without  the  idea  of 
an  end.  As  Bergson  has  expressed  it,  ‘ there  are 
things  instinct  alone  finds,  but  it  never  seeks 
them’  (U Evolution  cHatrice^,  1910,  p.  164).  On 
the  cognitive  side,  desire  consists  in  knowledge  of 
an  object  rather  than  merely  some  pleasurable 
experience  with  its  qualities,  where  one  reads  a 
book  or  listens  to  an  opera,  not  merely  for  the 
attendant  pleasure  of  the  perusal  or  the  perform- 
ance, hut  for  the  sake  of  having  read  such  a book 
or  having  heard  such  an  opera.  Desire  is  satisfied, 
not  merely  by  pleasure,  but  by  means  of  a con- 
scious experience  with  an  object,  such  as  a foreign 
country  which  one  visits.  W ith  its  broad  interests, 
the  intellect  transcends  immediate  pleasures,  and 
advances  to  the  idea  of  thrill  which  is  afforded  by 
contact  with  reality.  In  this  way,  art,  which 
necessarily  demands  the  disinterested,  may  mean 
more  to  the  mind  than  actual  life,  just  as  tragic 
art,  with  its  constant  suggestion  of  pain  and  defeat, 
may  be  more  entertaining  than  the  comic,  with  its 
ideas  of  happiness  and  success.  Through  his  desire 
for  intellectual  excitement,  man  has  demonstrated 
his  ability  to  rise  above  pleasure,  just  as  he  has 
shown  that  to  perform  acts  peculiar  to  his  will  is 
of  more  value  to  him  than  to  entertain  pleasurable 
emotions.  Desire  thus  involves  an  ideal  as  well  as 
a purely  cognitive  element,  for  by  its  very  nature 
it  contrasts  the  actual  condition  or  the  ego  with  an 
ideal  state  of  mind  ; the  present  as  given,  with  the 
future  as  the  not  yet  attained.  This  reference  to 
the  future  is  indicative  of  the  difference  between 
desire  and  pleasure ; for,  where  pleasure  is  neces- 
sarily contemporaneous,  desire  is  ever  anticipatory, 
so  that,  as  pleasure  enters,  desire  departs.  One 
desires  pleasure  when  he  does  not  possess  it,  but, 
when  pleasure  comes,  the  delight  in  it  dispels  the 
mere  clesire  for  it.  In  this  way  arises  the  larger 
question  concerning  happiness,  which  is  sometimes 
conceived  of  as  the  possession  of  the  good,  some- 
times as  the  pursuit  of  it. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  conative  and  cognitive  in 
desire,  there  is  a third  element,  without  recognition 
of  which  the  problem  of  desire  cannot  be  sufficiently 
presented  ; this  is  the  egoistic.  Desire  indicates  a 
form  of  activity  streaming  forth  from  the  ego, 
while  it  is  aimed  at  a form  of  experience  calculated 
to  affect  the  ego’s  condition.  In  themselves,  both 
action  and  thought  possess  an  impersonal  charac- 
ter, since  they  relate  to  causal  and  substantial 
forms  of  reality  found  in  the  outer  world ; desire, 
however,  makes  use  of  these  fundamental  forms  of 
mental  reality  only  so  far  as  they  are  of  personal 
interest  to  the  ego  which  desires  to  direct  its 
faculties  of  conation  and  cognition  in  some  par- 
ticular channel.  Desire  is  so  identified  with 


personal  interest  that  aesthetical  and  religious 
systems  which  counsel  man  to  avoid  desire  do  not 
fail  to  advise  him  to  neglect  self.  As  to  the  rela- 
tion of  man  to  the  world  about  him,  desire  makes 
use  of  an  egoistic  form  of  expression  whereby 
instinct  becomes  conscious  and  voluntaiy.  The 
fatality  that  may  attach  to  such  a personal  ex- 
hibition of  instinctive  traits  was  portrayed  by 
Balzac  in  his  philosophic  story,  ‘ The  Magic  Skin,’ 
which,  as  a token,  had  power  to  confer  any  desire, 
but  which  itself  dwindled  with  the  gratification  of 
the  wish  until  at  last  it  destroyed  the  possessor — a 
suggestion  that  one  must  desire  even  though  the 
desiderative  life  will  eventually  destroy  itself. 

2.  Ethics  of  desire. — Where  the  psychology  of 
desire  ends,  the  ethics  of  desire  begins  — in  the 
idea  of  value.  With  its  egoistic  and  emotional 
limitations,  desire  cannot  serve  as  an  ethical 
norm,  for  it  has  already  been  shown  to  be  incap- 
able of  accounting  for  impersonal  volition  and 
ideation.  Nevertheless,  desire  may  become  a de- 
terminant of  value,  because,  where  one  does  not 
necessarily  desire  the  pleasurable,  he  does  desire 
what  he  deems  valuable.  ‘ Man,’  said  Nietzsche, 
‘is  the  valuing  animal  as  such’  {Genealogy  of 
Morals,  tr.  Hausemann,  1897,  ii.  § 8),  and  the 
valuational  in  him  may  be  attributed  to  the 
desiderative  element  in  his  nature.  In  this  way, 
value  becomes  subjective ; instead  of  adhering  to 
a thing  as  one  of  its  properties,  instead  of  belong- 
ing to  the  moral  principle  as  one  of  its  attributes, 
value  is  relative  to  human  desire.  From  this  sub- 
jective point,  Chr.  v.  Ehrenfels  has  declared : 

‘ We  do  not  desire  things  because  we  recognize  a mystical, 
unintelligible  essence  ot  value  in  them ; but  we  attribute  value 
to  them  because  we  desire  them  ’ (Syst.  der  WerttheorU,  voL  L § 1). 

Basing  value  upon  desire,  Ehrenfels  follows  Bren- 
tano  in  asserting  that  ‘ one  can  feel  pleasure  and 
pain  without  desiring  ; and,  second,  one  can  desire 
without  feeling  pleasure  or  pain  ’ {ib.  § 5).  Having 
made  value  to  consist  of  something  subjective,  he 
seeks  to  show  how,  in  valuing  a thing  because  of 
its  desirability,  we  are  not  exchanging  absolutism 
for  egoism,  for  we  are  able  to  erect  the  idea  of  an 
absolute  concept  of  value  upon  a psychic  and  sub- 
jective basis  {lb.  § 16).  Value  thus  stands  for  a 
relation  between  an  object  and  a subject,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  subject  actually  desires  the  object, 
or  would  desire  it  were  it  not  convinced  that  the 
object  existed  for  it  {ib.  § 21).  The  empiricism 
and  eudsemouism  of  this  view  have  been  criticized 
by  F.  Krueger,  who  substitutes  for  the  idea  of 
actual  desire  that  of  a relatively  constant  desire 
{Der  Begriff  des  absolut  Wertvollen,  ch.  iii.  1), 
As  Ehrenfels  had  clung  to  realism  in  desire, 
Krueger  seeks  to  advance  towards  idealism.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  advance  a stage  beyond  the 
point  of  view  which  regards  value  as  the  relatively 
constant  desire  of  the  subject.  Desire  contains 
not  only  the  egoistic  element,  but  the  impersonal 
factors  of  cognition  and  conation  whereby  the 
moralist  may  secure  a conception  of  the  supreme 
good  conceived  neither  eudsemonistically  nor  rigor- 
istically,  but  in  a valuational  manner. 

The  attempt  to  idealize  desire,  that  it  may  ^ 
elevated  to  the  plane  of  the  valuable,  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  inner  nature  of  desire,  with  its 
perpetual  contrast  between  the  real  and  the  ideal, 
the  present  and  the  future.  At  the  same  time,  the 
mingling  of  pain  and  pleasure  in  desire — pain  as  to 
the  given  condition,  pleasure  with  regard  to  a 
conceivable  one — is  only  another  phase  of  the  ideal- 
izing tendency  in  all  desire.  At  first  view,  desire 
seems  to  be  but  a natural  principle,  at  one  with 
the  will  to  live  and  the  struggle  for  existence,  its 
inner  nature  consisting  apparently  in  the  conscious 
voluntary  choice  of  the  fundamental  striving  of  all 
life.  Thus  viewed,  human  values  are  only  human 
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desires  directed  towards  an  end.  But  in  the  moral 
consciousness  of  man  the  actual  desire  cannot  he 
accepted  as  an  ethical  norm,  whence  arose  idealism 
in  conduct ; and  yet  it  is  suggested  that,  were  man 
truly  man,  the  intelligible  rather  than  the  empirical 
ego,  then  the  spontaneous  desires  of  the  human 
heart  would  represent  genuine  values  of  spiritual 
life.  Man  as  a valeur  lives  according  to  idealized 
desires,  so  that,  where  Nature  originates  through 
organic  striving  and  instinctive  activity,  reason 
continues  this  preliminary  work  hy  creating  sub- 
jective values,  whose  essence  consists  in  that  which 
would  he  desired  by  man  in  his  moral  perfection. 
Inasmuch  as  ethics  must  begin  with  man  as  he  is, 
it  finds  it  necessary  to  express  this  idea  of  value 
by  means  of  rectitude  and  duty.  As  a result, 
ethics,  like  psychology,  cannot  advance  beyond 
the  limits  of  mediocrity  in  man,  who  through 
desire  is  put  in  a condition  of  sufficiency,  wherein 
interests  take  the  place  of  ideals,  and  man  tran- 
scends Nature  only  to  the  degree  of  elaborating 
the  idea  of  the  human  species,  and  not  that  of 
internal  spiritual  life.  This  defect  in  the  psycho- 
logico-ethical  view  of  man  is  made  up  by  the 
aesthetico-religious  one,  according  to  which  desire 
is  repudiated. 

3.  .(Esthetics  of  desire. — In  the  artistic  world, 
human  desire  is  not  accepted  in  its  immediacy, 
hut  is  subjected  to  spirituM  scrutiny.  Where  the 
constructive  mood  of  sesthetics  prevails,  desire  is 
increased  by  the  perception  of  beauty,  which 
Stendhal  (1783-1842)  defined  as  ‘a  promise  of 
happiness’  (Nietzsche,  op.  cit.  iii.  § 6) ; where  the 
critical  mood  is  uppermost,  beauty  is  regarded  as 
the  dwindling  of  desire  in  the  form  of  disinterested 
contemplation.  One  is  aphrodisiac,  the  other  anti- 
aphrodisiac, in  its  effect  upon  desire.  Even  among 
the  Greeks  there  was  no  lack  of  antipathy  towards 
the  desiderative  in  {esthetics,  and  it  was  in  this 
spirit  that  Plato  condemned  the  poet,  not  only 
because  his  imitative  art  yielded  an  inferior  degree 
of  truth,  but  because  the  excitement  he  aroused 
expressed  an  inferior  part  of  the  soul — the  pas- 
sionate rather  than  the  reflective.  This  criticism 
he  applied  to  the  drama  especially  (Bep.  604-5). 
Aristotle  conceived  of  art  as  having  the  function 
of  cleansing  the  soul  from  such  desires  as  cause 
distress  by  virtue  of  their  occupancy  in  and  sway 
over  the  soul;  accordingly,  he  defines  tragedy 
as  the  imitation  of  an  action  where  the  effect  is 
produced  by  men  acting  and  through  pity  and  fear 
effecting  a purification  of  such  passions  (Si  i\iov 
Kal  <p6^ov  xepahovaa  t^v  ruv  tolovtwv  Trad-qiJ.i.TUv 
KA6ap<nv  [Poet.  ch.  vi.  2]).  Modern  sesthetics  has 
met  the  problem  of  desire  upon  a basis  more 
psychological,  while  it  has  been  less  rigorous  than 
was  Hellenism  in  its  judgment  of  the  desirable  in 
beauty.  The  general  effect  has  been  to  place  the 
disinterested  in  the  position  of  the  desiderative, 
which  idea  was  first  formulated  by  Kant,  although 
Burke’s  The  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful  (1756) 
and  Baumgarten’s  ^Esthetics  (1750-58)  showed  him 
where  beauty  might  be  found.  Kant  seeks  to 
indicate  the  possibility  of  a feeling-judgment,  or 
taste  ; the  latter  he  describes  by  saying  : 

‘ Taste  is  the  faculty  of  judging  of  an  object  by  an  entirely 
disinterested  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  ’ (Critique  of  Judg- 
ment, tr.  Bernard,  1892,  § 6). 

In  Kant’s  mind,  desire  is  fatal  to  beauty,  as  to 
virtue  also ; hence  his  insistence  upon  the  dis- 
interested in  aesthetic  feeling. 

Schopenhauer  was  more  voluntaristic,  more 
pessimistic ; hence,  his  doctrine  of  desire  is  more 
severe. 

'All  willing  springs  from  want,  hence  from  need,  hence  from 
Buffering.  The  satisfaction  of  a wish  may  end  it,  but  for  every 
one  that  is  satisfied  there  remain  at  least  ten  which  are  denied ; 
further,  desire  lasts  long,  while  its  demands  are  infinite ; the 
satisfaction  is  short  and  scantily  meted  out.  . . . Therefore,  so 
long  as  our  consciousness  is  filled  with  will,  so  long  as  we  are 


thronged  by  desires,  with  their  perpetual  hopes  and  fears,  so 
long  as  we  are  the  subject  of  willing,  there  can  be  no  lasting 
happiness  or  peace  for  us.  . . . Thus  the  subject  of  willing  is  ever 
stretched  upon  the  revolving  wheel  of  Ixion,  pours  water  into 
the  sieve  of  the  Danaids,  is  the  ever  fruitlessly  pining  Tantalus  ’ 
(Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorstellung,  § 38). 

This  constant  condition  due  to  human  desire  is 
relieved  from  time  to  time  by  sesthetic  contempla- 
tion, in  whose  ecstatic  moments  the  subject,  raised 
above  the  desiderative,  enjoys  the  stillness  of  the 
will  to  live : 

‘ It  is  the  painless  condition  which  Epicurus  prized  as  the 
highest  good,  as  also  the  condition  of  the  gods  ; for  we  are  for 
the  moment  delivered  from  the  shameful  striving  of  the  mil, 
we  celebrate  the  Sabbath  of  the  forced  servitude  of  willing, 
while  the  wheel  of  Ixion  stands  still  ’ (ib.), 

Wagner  follows  Schopenhauer  in  postulating 
renunciation  of  desire  as  the  most  perfect  aesthetic 
condition,  although  he  finds  it  hard  to  explain  how 
the  particular  art  of  music,  tvhich  involves  the 
highest  excitation  of  the  will,  can  consist  with  the 
state  of  stillness  demanded  by  the  aesthetic  ideal 
(cf.  Beethoven,  Schriftenu.  Dichtungen^,  Leipzig, 
1898,  V.  9,  p.  72).  In  the  Bing  des  Niebelungen, 
Wagner  indicates  a double  doctrine  of  desireless- 
ness  : first,  in  Siegfried,  whose  superabundance  of 
power  raises  him  above  want ; secondly,  in  Wotan, 
who  learns  to  relinquish  the  gold  of  baneful  de- 
siring (cf.  Siegfried,  Act  ii.  ; Bheingold,  Sc.  iv.). 
In  contrast  to  these  aesthetic  attacks  upon  desire, 
based  upon  a dread  of  the  will  to  live,  other 
Schopenhauerians  consider  beauty  as  consisting 
in  an  excess  of  the  natural  function  of  willing. 
Nietzsche  thus  criticizes  Schopenhauer  and  Wagner, 
and  returns  to  the  views  set  forth  by  Stendhal,  as 
also  by  Flaubert. 

‘Stendhal,’  says  he,  ‘a  not  less  sensual  but  more  happily 
constituted  nature  than  Schopenhauer,  lays  stress  on  a different 
effect  of  beauty : beauty  promises  happiness.  With  him  the 
very  stimulation  of  will  (interest)  by  beauty  seems  to  be  the 
fact’  (op.  cit.  iii.  § 6). 

In  this  positive  treatment  of  desire,  Nietzsche  is 
followed  by  Sudermann,  whose  literary  art  con- 
stantly repudiates  all  restraint.  With  Sudermann, 
this  affirmation  of  desire  is  carried  out  consciously 
and  with  apparent  sincerity,  and,  instead  of 
following  the  animal  instinctiveness  of  Maupassant, 
he  uses  the  sensual  with  the  aim  of  inculcating  an 
egoistic  ethical  doctrine.  Much  the  same  may  be 
said  of  George  Moore  in  distinction  from  Oscar 
Wilde,  because  Moore  employs  the  sensual  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  a trans-traditional  morality 
(J.  Huneker,  Overtones,  New  York,  1906,  iv.  2). 
This  contradiction  between  the  two  views  of  desire 
is  due  to  a difference  in  interpretation  of  the  ego  and 
its  position  in  the  world-whole.  Those  who  believe 
in  the  reality  of  spiritual  life  are  inclined  to 
eliminate  desire  by  removing  the  ego  from  the 
field  of  activity,  whUe  those  who  are  aware  of  no 
beyond  know  no  reason  why  man  should  do  aught 
but  further  the  native  tendencies  towards  self- 
realization.  But,  even  where  the  ego’s  desires 
appear  to  be  the  most  obvious  things  in  experience, 
the  artistic  consciousness  distrusts  desire  as  some- 
thing tending  to  delude  the  mind  which  appeals 
to  the  stillness  of  the  inner  life.  This  occasional 
elevation  in  art  is  the  rule  in  religion. 

4.  Desire  and  religion. — Since  spiritual  religion 
consists  in  a detachment  from  the  world  of  im- 
pressions and  a repudiation  of  immediate  impulses, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  its  relation  to  desire. 
With  various  religions,  the  attitude  towards  desire 
is  determined  in  accordance  with  their  general 
attitude  towards  the  world.  Thus  Taoism,  which 
regards  reality  as  something  empty  of  content  and 
wanting  in  attributes,  upholds  the  repression  of 
desire ; Buddhism,  with  its  acosmic  tendency, 
urges  its  complete  extirpation  ; Christianity,  while 
not  wanting  in  this  critical  attitude  towards  the 
natural  in  both  man  and  the  world,  advises  one  to 
train  the  desires. 
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The  leading  principle  in  Taoism  is  that  of  empti- 
ness and  inactivity,  wherein  the  dialectical  superi- 
ority of  the  Tao  consists  (Tao  Teh  King,  tr.  Legge, 
1891,  chs.  11,  37).  Accordingly  the  man  of  Tao 
seeks  by  the  repression  of  desire  to  reduce  himself 
to  this  kenotic  condition  ; hence  the  sage  seeks  to 
withdraw  the  mind  from  external  impressions  like 
colours,  tones,  flavours,  and  the  like  (*'&.  ch.  12). 
This  course  of  repression  is  further  called  ‘ return- 
ing to  the  root’ — a teaching  which  calls  attention 
to  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  all  forms  of  vegetable 
life  to  return  from  their  full-flowering  to  their 
original  condition.  ‘ This  returning  to  their  root 
is  what  we  call  the  state  of  stillness,’  says  Lao-tze, 
who  counsels  the  disciple  to  produce  this  state  to 
the  utmost  degree  (ih.  ch.  16).  The  man  of  Tao  is 
considered  ‘different  from  ordinary  men,  in  that 
he  has  so  repressed  his  desires  as  to  have  become 
infant-like  and  primeval.  “I  am  like  an  infant, 
which  has  not  yet  smiled,”  says  he.  The  mind  is 
that  of  a stupid  man ; I am  in  a state  of  chaos  ’ 
{ib,  ch.  20,  cf.  chs.  23,  28).  Inasmuch  as  ‘ the  Tao 
does  nothing  for  the  sake  of  doing  it,’  the  Taoist 
is  without  desire,  inactive,  and  simple  (ib.  ch.  37). 

Buddhism  treats  desire  in  its  major  rather  than 
its  minor  premiss,  by  discussing  it  in  ‘ The  Noble 
Truth  Concerning  Suffering’  (in  the  Mahavagga, 
tr.  Davids  and  Oldenberg,  Oxford,  1881,  i.  1). 
This  truth  is  fourfold.  It  is  based  upon  the 
individual’s  attachment  to  life,  to  his  desire  for 
continued  existence  and  happiness ; the  resulting 
suffering  is  removed  by  detachment  from  desire, 
the  way  of  which  lies  along  the  eightfold  path 
wherein  is  found  the  destruction  of  sorrow  (cf. 
‘ Dhamma  Kakka,’  tr.  Davids,  SBE  xi.  [1900], 
§§  5-8).  With  Buddhism,  desire  is  repudiated  be- 
cause it  leads  to  delusion,  and  he  who  would  find 
reality  must  detach  himself  from  objects  of  sense. 
See,  further,  the  next  article. 

Where  Hellenism  indulged  the  idea  of  desire  in 
the  enjoyment  of  life  and  the  elaboration  of  the 
beautiful,  it  did  not  fail  to  express  some  sense  of 
regret  for  life  in  the  world  of  sense.  Like  the 
Cynics  before  them,  the  Stoics  set  themselves 
against  desire  and  extolled  a rigorous  course  of 
conduct,  the  spirit  of  which  was  dirddeta,  or 
cultivated  indifference.  Such  in  general  was  the 
attitude  of  the  opposite  school  of  Epicurus,  who 
praised  arapa^ia,  or  passive  pleasure,  as  the  highest 
moral  condition  (Diog.  Laert.  x.  136).  Where 
Erdmann  (Hist.  Philos,  tr.  Hough,  1898,  § 97,  4) 
seeks  to  identify  these  ideals,  Windelband  (Hist. 
Philos,  tr.  Cushman,  New  York,  1906,  § 47)  believes 
the  likeness  to  be  but  superficial.  The  former  is 
the  virtue  of  ethical  indifference  to  all  passions ; 
the  latter  is  passionlessness  which  is  based  upon 
the  perfect  satisfaction  of  all  desire.  On  this 
account,  it  was  looked  upon,  by  both  Epicureans 
and  Cynics,  as  acquired  only  through  a limitation 
of  desire  (ib.).  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Horace 
wrote  his  famous  epistle  beginning  ‘ Nil  admirari 
prope  res  est  una’  (Ep.  I.  vi.),  while  Seneca 
expressed  the  same  apathetic  sentiment  in  his 
‘sine  admiratione’  (de  Vita  Beata,  iii.  3).  In 
dealing  with  desire  and  aversion,  Epictetus  adopts 
the  same  attitude,  counselling  man  to  cease  desiring 
things  beyond  his  power  (iii.  24).  Marcus  Aurelius 
rehabilitates  Horace’s  ‘ nil  admirari  ’ with  his  own 
ddatiMLCTTov,  whereby,  like  Maximus  his  master,  he 
ceased  to  wonder  at  anything  (i.  15).  See  also  the 
‘ Greek  ’ article,  below. 

While  Christianity  does  not  attack  desire  upon 
the  same  cosmological  grounds  as  Taoism,  Buddh- 
ism, and  Stoicism,  it  does  not  fail  to  relate  the 
function  of  desire,  which  it  condemns,  to  the  world, 
which  it  repudiates.  In  the  great  value-judgment 
of  the  Gospels,  ‘ What  doth  it  profit  a man,  to  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  forfeit  his  life?’  (Mk  8®®),  the 


principle  at  work  is  that  of  detachment  from  the 
world.  On  the  psychological  side,  this  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  will,  where  it  is  declared,  ‘ Whosoever 
would  save  his  life  shall  lose  it  ’ (6s  yhp  iav  6i\ri  rr^v 
eauToO  ctDirai  6.wo\t<rei  aiT-qv  [Mk  8®®]).  But, 

with  more  direct  reference  to  desire,  iiridvixia,  it 
may  be  said  that,  when  the  NT  writers  assume  an 
attitude  towards  it,  this  is  always  a deprecating 
one,  for  it  is  looked  upon  as  equivalent  to  lust. 
This  was  the  view  of  Christ  in  His  comment  upon 
the  Seventh  Commandment — ttSs  6 pxtiriav  ywcuKa 
vphs  rb  ^iridvfirja-cLi.  (Mt  5^).  St.  Paul  connects 
desire  with  passion,  and  likens  the  desiring  mood 
to  the  habits  of  the  Gentiles,  ttABos  iiri6vp.las(l  Th4®) ; 
St.  Peter  speaks  of  the  believer  as  one  who  has 
escaped  the  corruption  in  the  world  through 
desire — tv  rep  Kbap.fp  tv  twidup-lg.  (2  P D) ; and  St. 
James  speaks  of  the  tempted  man  as  one  who  is 
drawn  away  by  his  own  desire — vTrd  rijs  ISias  tTriffu/alas 
(Ja  l'^^).  St.  John  relates  these  forms  of  the  mind 
to  the  world,  and  thus  tends  to  give  a dialectic  of 
desire.  In  this  way,  the  content  of  the  world  is 
likened  to  desire  in  both  a sensuous  and  an 
intellectual  form  : tt&v  rb  tv  T(p  Koerp-ip,  rj  tindvpla  rijs 
aapKbs  Kal  r)  tTriOvpla  rdv  ti<p6a\p&v  (1  Jn  2^®);  the 
lust  of  the  flesh  and  the  eyes  is  thus  repudiated  by 
Christianity,  which  aims  at  detaching  the  ego  from 
the  immediate  world,  that  it  may  find  its  time 
place  in  the  world  of  spiritual  life.  This  doctrine 
of  detachment  from  life  is  now  under  discussion  in 
religious  circles  where  Mysticism  prevails. 

While  current  thought  accepts  desire  as  a fact 
of  experience  and  develops  it  according  to  ethics, 
religion,  like  art,  refuses  to  take  it  for  granted 
and  tends  to  repudiate  it  altogether.  Such  a 
tendency  appears  in  Wagner’s  view  of  religion  (cf. 
above) ; in  Tolstoi’s  conception  of  Christianity,  as 
developed  in  My  Religion  (tr.  H.  Smith,  New 
York,  1885),  where  asceticism  mingles  with  sym- 
pathism ; in  Villiers  de  L’Isle-Adam,  whose  Aocel 
(Paris,  1890)  involves  ‘the  rejection  of  life  at  the 
moment  when  life  becomes  ideal’  (J.  Huneker, 
Iconoclasts,  New  York,  1908,  p.  357)  ; and  in 
Ernest  Hello,  who  attacks  desire  under  its  armour 
of  the  pride  of  life  (cf.  UHomme^,  Paris,  1894, 
Le  SitcU,  do.  1896).  More  after  the  Eussian 
manner,  J.  K.  Huysmans,  who  passed  from  the 
sensual  to  the  spiritual,  has  revealed  an  august 
world-withdrawal  whose  path  is  indicated  in  En 
Route  (Paris,  1895),  while  its  result  is  elaborated 
in  La  Cathtdrale  (Paris,  1898),  where  Durtal,  the 
hero,  cloistered  at  Chartres,  glorifies  the  inner  life, 
‘la  vie  contemplative,’  which  he  contrasts  with 
‘la  vie  active’  (op.  cit.  28,  ch.  v.  p.  125,  ch.  xi.  p. 
330).  Huysmans,  who  mentions  Hello  (ib.  ch.  vi. 
p.  138),  reveals  the  same  combination  of  Catholi- 
cism and  Mysticism  that  guided  the  former  to  his 
striking  attitude  towards  human  desire.  The 
economic  interest,  which  to-day  predominates, 
tends  to  forbid  the  artistic  disinterestedness  and 
religious  renunciation  which  seek  to  neutralize 
desire,  so  that  the  present  age  might  well  be  called 
the  age  of  desire. 

Literattob. — J.  M.  Baldwin,  Handbook  of  Psychology^, 
New  York,  1891,  ch.  xiv.  2,  ‘ Peeling  and  Will  ’ ; Fr.  Brentano, 
Psychol,  vom  empir.  StandpunM,  Leipzig,  1874 ; Chr.  v. 
Ehrenfels,  Syst.  der  Werttheorie,  i.  ‘Psychol,  des  Begehrens,’ 
do.  1897 ; F.  Krueger,  Der  Begriff  des  dbsolut  Wertvollen, 
do.  1898  ; G.  T.  Ladd,  Psychol.  Descriptive  and  Explanatory  *, 
New  York,  1903 ; A.  Meinong,  Psychol.-eth.  Untersuchmgen 
ztir  Werth-Theorie,  Graz,  1894 ; J.  Sully,  The  Human  Mind, 
London,  1892,  ch.  xvii. ; J.  Iverach,  art.  ‘ Desire,’  in  DCG. 

Charles  Gray  Shaw. 

DESIRE  (Buddhist). — There  is  no  more  inti- 
mate, more  radical  self-expression  of  the  conscious 
individual  than  that  which  is  conveyed  by  the  term 
‘desire.’  It  is  the  one  genuine  subjective  register  of 
character.  A man  is  known  by  his  works,  but  he 
knows  himself  by  his  desires.  When  these  emerge, 
if  they  do  emerge,  in  action,  external  limitations 
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of  environment  and  opportunity  permit  only  a dis- 
torted output  of  the  ideal  act,  which  had  taken 
shape  in  the  creative  flame  of  desire.  Religion 
and  ethics  are  therefore  deeply  concerned  with 
desire.  A fortiori,  whether  Buddhism  is  con- 
sidered to  be  religion,  or  ethics,  or  both,  desire 
should  hulk  very  largely  in  its  doctrines,  and  the 
attitude  of  those  doctrines  towards  it  should  he 
held  crucial  in  our  judgments  respecting  them. 
Buddhism  faces  the  phenomenon  of  desire  as 
frankly  and  as  critically  as  other  systems,  and 
perhaps  even  more  so ; and  this  is  because  it  is 
essentially  psychological,  and  does  not  start  from 
the  external  universe  and  its  first  or  final  cause, 
but  with  the  heart  of  man. 

Discounting  the  remoter  and  immaterial  planes 
of  existence  (rupa-lolca  and  arupa-loka),  the  world 
of  earth,  with  its  purgatories  and  its  nearer  heavens, 
is,  by  Buddhism,  conceived  and  named  in  terms  of 
desire.  It  is  kama-vachara,  the  sphere  of  kama, 

i. e.  desire  understood  simply  as  wishing  for  what 
is  pleasant ; and  kdma-loka,  ‘ world  of  desire  ’ — 
kama,  according  to  the  commentators,  includes 
both  desiring  (kametiti  kamo)  and  that  which  is 
desired  (kamiyatiti  kamo).  Now,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, in  Buddhist  philosophical  treatises  the 
universality  of  desire  is  dealt  with  as  a natural 
phenomenon,  and  is  neither  praised  nor  condemned, 
while,  with  respect  to  the  life  of  laymen,  kama, 
that  is,  natural  desires  and  the  enjoyment  thereof, 
is  not,  as  such,  condemned.  In  the  oldest  narra- 
tive of  the  birth  of  the  Buddha  (Digha-Nikdya, 

ii.  13;  Majjhima-Nikdya,  iii.  121),  it  is  written 
that  his  mother,  a lady  of  pure  and  virtuous  life, 
was  living  before  his  birth  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
five  modes  of  sense-desire  [pafichh  kdmagund,  i.e. 
of  sights,  sounds,  odours,  tastes,  and  contacts). 
Ag&hn.,\!ithQSihgdlovdda-suttanta(Dlgha,\n.\9>Q&., 
called  by  R.  CMlders  ‘ The  Whole  Duty  of  the 
Buddhist  Layman’),  the  Buddha  does  not  warn 
the  young  layman  off  a single  form  of  natural 
desire  or  enjoyment,  but  only  against  vicious  or 
wanton  desires.  For  those  who  had  left  the  world 
and  devoted  their  lives  to  holiness  and  mission- 
ary work,  the  case  was  different.  The  kdmas 
were  for  them  constant  sources  of  danger,  and 
were  likened  to  burning  coals,  knives,  snakes,  dry 
bones,  dreams,  and  other  perilous  and  disappointing 
objects  (‘Psalms  of  the  Sisters’  \Therigdtha\,  Lon- 
don, 1909,  p.  144  f.).  They  belonged  to  the  pursuit 
of  sensuous  pleasures  and  the  life  of  the  world. 
An  abdicating  king  might  say : ‘ I have  enjoyed 
human  kdmas ; it  is  time  to  seek  after  celestial 
kamas'  {Dlgha,  iii.  60).  But,  for  one  who  was  aim- 
ing at  the  highest  goal,  there  was  really  nothing 
to  choose  between  either  human  or  celestial  desires 
and  objects  of  desire.  The  word  kama  was  dropped 
from  his  vocabulary.  But  he  did  not  therefore 
cease  to  desire,  for,  though  his  quo  vadis  was 
different,  he  aspired  to  a goal  none  the  less,  and, 
if  he  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  his  Order  preserved 
in  its  scriptures,  he  pursued  this  end  with  greater 
ardour  and  singleness  of  purpose  than  he  had  ever 
felt  over  worldly  objects. 

If,  in  the  earliest  version  of  those  scriptures  sur- 
viving, viz.  the  Pali  Pitakas,  natural  desire  and 
its  objects — in  a word,  the  kdmas — are  usually 
mentioned  in  terms  of  depreciation,  it  must  be 
remembered  (1)  that  the  Pitakas  were  compiled  by 
religieux,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Suttas 
are  discourses  addressed  to  religieux  ; and  (2)  that 
Buddhism  started  as  an  evangel  of  protest,  reform, 
and  regeneration  against  worldliness  and  super- 
stition, and  evangels  do  not  compromise.  But  it 
is  characteristic  of  this  gospel  that  it  does  not 
seek  to  quench  earthly  desires  (manussalM  kdind) 
by  heavenly  desires  (dibba  kdmd). 

In  the  first  place,  the  summum  bomim  of  arhat- 


ship,  of  complete  emancipation  of  heart  and  mind, 
could  be  won  only  in  this  earthly  region  of  the 
kdma-loka,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  re- 
motest sphere  of  the  arupa-loka,  where  it  was 
believed  that  some  mortals  parinibbdna, 

i.e.  completion  of  perfected  life  and  final  death, 
who  here,  on  their  way  to  perfection,  had  not 
lived  to  touch  the  highest  ‘Path  and  Fruit’  (e.g. 
Digha,  ii.  200 ; Samyutta,  v.  346,  etc. ) ; yet  this 
parinibbdna  is  never  recorded  as  a climax  and 
glorious  consummation,  hut  rather  as  an  epilogue 
to  the  life  here  below  of  those  who,  in  a ‘ world 
of  desire,’  and  in  virtue  of  unworldly  desire,  had 
attained  to  the  assurance  of  victory  in  spiritual 
evolution  (nibbdna). 

Secondly,  whereas  the  Buddhist  Dhamma  is 
essentially  a method  for  diverting  and  transform- 
ing the  natural  phenomenon  of  desire,  it  held  up, 
before  those  whose  quest  was  for  the  highest,  no 
supraniundane  place  as  the  proper  object  of  desire, 
nor  before  any  one  did  it  hold  up  a super- 
human being  or  person  in  that  light.  It  is  true 
that  re-birth  in  ‘ heaven  ’ is  frequently  proclaimed 
as  the  natural  inevitable  result  of  virtue  in  this 
life — this  to  laymen  and  to  those  of  the  Order  who 
were  spiritually  babes.  But  it  is  virtue  and  good- 
ness that  are  shown  as  desirable,  rather  than  pro- 
motion hereafter,  in  the  reconstituted  life.  Those 
who  were  judged  as  ripening  to  perfect  emancipa- 
tion aimed  only  at  an  impersonal  goal,  liaving 
no  relation  to  time  or  space  (Milinda,  ii.  105, 
186),  hut  regarded,  positively,  as  a blissful  con- 
sciousness of  salvation,  liberty,  mastery,  insight, 
and  peace  (C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids,  Psalms  of  the 
Early  Buddhists,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxvii). 

At  the  opposite  extreme  of  these  aspirations, 
which  might  be  called  the  vis  a fronte,  lluddhism 
places,  as  the  driving  power  a tergo,  the  world’s 
great  burden  of  ill,  as  fed  by  the  constant  work- 
ing of  unregenerate  and  uncontrolled  desire,  called 
‘ thirst  ’ or  ‘ craving  ’ (tanhd,  Skr.  trsnd).  This 
religio-philosophical  term  is  another  illustration  of 
the  immense  significance  of  the  vital  phenomenon 
of  desire  in  the  Buddhist  consciousness ; and  its 
scope  embraces  the  whole  of  human  desires,  in  so 
far  as  these  are  attracted  by  life  itself,  or  by  the 
idea  of  its  extinction.  There  are  three  modes  or 
channels  of  tanhd  : kdma-tanhd,  desire  for  what  is 
sensuously  pleasant ; bhava-tanhd,  desire  for  be- 
coming or  life  hereafter;  and  vibhava-tanhd,  de- 
sire for  the  extinction  of  becoming.  Tanhd  in 
general  is  defined  as  ‘ concerned  with  repeated 
becoming’ (lit.  ‘ 's:Q-\Art\\-\c.,'‘ punobbhavikd),  ‘asso- 
ciated with  pleasure  and  passion’  (nandi-rdga- 
sahagatd),  and  ‘delighting  in  various  objects’ 
(tatra-tatrdbhinandini\yibh.  101,  365;  Samyutta, 

iii.  26]).  It  was  only  when  set  on  ‘ the  Paths,  the 
Fruits,  Nibbdna,’  that  the  desire,  which  had  been 
called  tanhd,  became  the  aspiration  and  the  purpose 
called  sammd-sahkappa  and  dhamma -chhanda. 
‘ For,  as  there  is  no  inducement,’  writes  the  com- 
mentator (Attha-sdlini,  347),  ‘to  a mosquito  to 
alight  on  a ball  of  iron  heated  in  the  sun,  so  these 
[goals]  by  their  radiant  glory  do  not  attract  tanhd.’ 

The  person  of  the  Buddha,  however,  as  an  object 
of  desire,  lent  warmth  and  colour  to  aspirations 
after  impersonal  goals.  Not  once  only  in  the 
world’s  history,  but  from  time  to  time  through 
cycles  of  involution  and  evolution,  do  Buddhists 
hold  that  mankind  may  hope  for  a day  when  ‘ the 
desire  of  all  nations  shall  come,’  who  will  in  love 
and  wisdom  satisfy  their  yearnings.  The  condi- 
tions and  order  of  his  advent  are  considered  by 
the  canonical  books  in  the  light  of  a natural  law. 
Buddha-epochs  were  not  equidistant  in  time,  but 
they  happened  when,  amid  an  ignorant  and  erring 
majority,  there  were  some  who  would  understand 
the  message  of  salvation. 
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‘ As  on  a crag,  on  crest  of  mountain  standing, 

A man  might  watch  the  people  far  below. 

E’en  so  do  Thou,  O Wisdom  fair,  ascending, 

O Seer  of  all,  the  terraced  heights  of  truth, 

Look  down,  from  grief  released,  upon  the  nations 
Sunken  in  grief,  oppressed  with  birth  and  age. 

Arise,  thou  hero  1 Conqueror  in  the  battle  1 
Thou  freed  from  debt  1 Lord  of  the  pilgrim-band, 

Walk  the  world  o’er,  sublime  and  blessed  Teacher  1 
Teach  us  the  Truth — there  are  who’ll  understand  ’ 

{Dialoguee,  ii.  32  ; Yin.  Texts,  i.  86  L). 
The  faith  and  devotion  evoked  by  the  person  of 
the  Buddha  and  by  the  nature  of  his  doctrine  are 
also  usually  described  in  terms  of  satisfied  desire, 
namely,  pasada,  pasanna,  the  passages  being  too 
numerous  to  quote  (but  cf.  Samyutta,  v.  381,  with 
Buddhist  Psychological  Ethics,  174  n.).  Never- 
theless, the  desire  itself  for  a Buddha,  and  for  the 
salvation  he  should  bring,  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
altruistic  desire  for  the  good  and  happiness  of  all 
men.  It  is  ‘out  of  compassion  for  all  creatures, 
for  the  advantage  and  the  welfare  and  the  happi- 
ness of  gods  and  men,’  that  a Buddha  arises, 

‘ Who  from  all  ill  and  sorrow  hast  released 
Me  and  so  many  many  stricken  folk  ’ 

(Therigdthd,  167 ; cf.  Dialogues,  ii.  Ill ; JRAS,  1906,  p.  241). 
Mediately  therefore,  in  the  desire  for  the  Buddha, 
the  impersonal  desire  for  universal  good,  as  well  as 
the  desire  for  personal  salvation,  finds  expression. 

For  those  who,  as  converts,  were  sufficiently  won 
by  the  Dhamma  to  devote  their  lives  to  it,  a career 
of  mental  and  moral  training  was  prescribed,  which, 
judging  by  the  terms  employed,  called  into  exer- 
cise the  emotional  and  volitional,  no  less  than  the 
intellectual,  faculties.  The  exercises  might  be  in 
the  expansion  of  a concept  or  sentiment — suffusion, 
irradiation  (pharand),  thejy  called  it — or  in  concen- 
tration of  attention  and  will  (samadhi,  jhana,  etc.), 
or  in  control  of  consciousness,  recollection,  self- 
collectedness {sati-sampajahha),  and  so  on.  In  no 
case,  however,  was  the  training  to  be  carried  on 
with  cool  impassivity,  except  in  certain  advanced 
stages.  The  sincere  student  is  constantly  described 
as  being  aglow  or  ardent  (atapi),  strenuous  or 
earnest  (appamatta),  full  of  energy  and  endeavour 
(viriya,  vaydma,  ussolhi),  and  tilled  with  eager 
active  desire  (tibhachhanda) ; but  the  emotional 
side  of  consciousness  is  not  encouraged,  except  in 
intimate  connexion  with  the  conative  or  volitional. 
The  term  chhanda,  for  instance,  which  is  as  un- 
moral as  our  own  ‘desire,’  but  which,  like  ‘desire,’ 
is  sometimes  used  with  a sensual  or  passional  im- 
port, is  more  allied  to  will  than  kdma  is,  and  is 
explained  by  commentaries  as  meaning  kattu- 
kamyatd,  ‘desire- to-do.’  Few  subjects,  indeed, 
are  of  greater  interest  in  Buddhist  culture  than 
this  evolution  of  chhanda.  For  instance,  dukkha, 
the  generic  term  for  ‘ill,’  ‘misery,’  or  ‘pain,’  is 
said  to  be  ‘ rooted  ’ in  chhanda  (Samyutta,  iv.  328), 
as,  indeed,  are  ‘ all  states  of  consciousness’  (Ahgut- 
tara,  iv.  339).  On  one  occasion  the  end  of  the 
Buddha’s  system  of  holy  living  is  called  the 
removal  of  desire  (chhanda-pahana  {Samyutta, 
V.  272]).  Yet  this  is  stated  to  be  accomplished 
by  certain  exercises  in  which  chhanda  is  called 
into  play.  ‘ What  then,’  is  an  inquirer’s  comment, 
‘ would  you  put  away  desire  by  desire  ? ’ And  the 
Thera  replies  to  the  Brahman:  ‘Was  there  not 
desire,  effort,  thought,  deliberation  in  your  mind, 
when  you  set  out  to  find  me  in  this  garden  ? And 
now  that  you  have  found  me,  is  not  all  that 
abated?’  Again,  a homely  simile  of  the  ass  who 
does  not  make  himself  into  a valued  cow  by  walk- 
ing after  the  herd  saying  ‘ I,  too,  can  bellow,’ 
serves  to  show  that  tlie  criterion  of  a genuine 
student  is  his  displaying  eager  active  desire  (tih- 
hachhanda)  for  the  highest  virtues  and  the  most 
advanced  mental  development  (Anguttara,  i._229). 
Finally,  the  Buddha  is  represented  in  the  Akah- 
kheyya-Sutta  as  showing  how  seventeen  pious  ways 
in  which  a bhikkhu  ‘ might  desire  ’ (dkahkheyya) 


may  severally  be  satisfied  (‘  Buddhist  Suttas,’  SBE 
xi.  210  flf.). 

Hence  in  Buddhist  ethics,  desire  is,  as  such,  not 
only  not  immoral,  but  an  indispensable  instrument 
for  attaining  higher  (no  less  than  meaner)  ends ; it 
becomes  a source  of  danger  only  when  the  object 
of  desire  is  such  as  to  give  no  lasting  satisfaction 
to  desire  when  it  is  attained. 

And  hence  it  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  older  writings,  if  with  an  added  tinge 
of  intense  emotion,  when  the  author  of  the  Milinda 
Questions  declares  that  Nibbdna  is  to  be  realized, 
not  by  quiescent  meditation,  or  in  hypnotic  trance, 
much  less  by  mortification  of  desire,  but  by  rational 
discontent,  strong  anguish,  and  longing,  followed 
by  a forward  leap  of  the  mind  into  peace  and  calm, 
then  again  by  a vibrating  zeal,  in  which  the  aspir- 
ant ‘strives  with  might  and  main  along  the  path,’ 
and  so  on. 

It  had  been  the  fate  of  Buddhism,  before  the 
authorities  quoted  above  became  accessible,  to  be- 
come for  the  general  English  reader  synonymous 
not  only  with  pessimism  but  with  the  ‘ extinction 
of  desire.’  And  the  error  still  persists.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  earliest  trans- 
lators of  the  canonical  works  of  Buddhism  were 
not  English,  or,  if  English,  were  lacking  in  psycho- 
logical training.  The  anthologies  of  the  Dhamma 
and  Sutta-Nipdta  were  rendered  into  English  prose 
by  those  veteran  Indologists,  Max  Miiller  and 
Fausboll,  and  between  them  they  render  no  fewer 
than  sixteen  Pali  words,  which  reaUy  mean  sensu- 
ous, or  vicious,  or  unregulated  desire,  by  the  one 
unqualified  word  ‘desire.’  St.  Hilaire,  Burnouf, 
and  Foucaux  do  much  the  same  disservice  with 
the  one  over-worked  word  d6sir.  Warren  (Bud- 
dhism in  Translations,  Camb.  Mass.,  1896)  is  no 
better;  yet  see  his  Index,  s.v.  ‘Desire’  (‘ desire = 
lust’).  This  slovenly  usage  partly  justifies  writers 
of  more  general  and  comparative  treatises  in  arriv- 
ing at  sweeping  but  erroneous  conclusions  (e.g. 
Crozier  in  Hist,  of  Intellectual  Development, 
London,  1897-1901).  But  it  were  undesirable  to 
impoverish  our  ethical  and  religious  concepts  by 
making  over  to  such  terms  as  tanhd  all  the  moral 
as  well  as  the  immoral  implications  in  desire. 
After  all,  it  was  in  response  to  a desire,  a yearn- 
ing, an  impulse,  a resolution,  that  the  founder  of 
Buddhism  is  represented  as  having  renoipced  the 
world  and  dedicated  his  life  to  the  service  of  his 
fellow-men.  See  also  art.  Love  (Buddhist). 

Literatore.— C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids,  ‘ On  the  Will  in  Bud- 
dhism,’ JRAS,  Jan.  1898,  and  Buddhist  Psychological  Ethics, 
London,  1900 ; C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids  and  S.  Z.  Aung,  Com- 
pendium  of  Philosophy,  1910,  p.  244,  n.  2 ; T.  W.  Rhys  Davids, 

‘ Buddhist  Suttas,’ SBA'xi.  [1900],  210  ft.,  and  ‘Questions  of  King 
Milinda,’  ib.  xxxvi.  [1894],  199  ff.  The  Nikdyas  are  all  published 
by  the  Pali  Text  Society,  London ; references  are  to  volume 
and  page.  The  Digha-  and  MajjhimaSikdyas  are  in  process 
of  being  translated  as  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha  (London), 
by  T.  W.  and  C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids,  and  the  evolution  of  desire 
among  Buddhist  saints  may  be  studied  in  the  latter’s  Psalms 
of  the  Early  Buddhists,  London,  1909, 1912. 

C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids. 

DESIRE  (Greek). — i.  Socrates  and  the  pre- 
Socratics. — The  beginning  of  ethical  investigation 
in  ancient  Greece  is  usually  assigned  to  Socrates. 
And,  no  doubt,  Socrates  did  in  a special  manner 
direct  men’s  attention  to  ethical  principles  and 
concepts,  and  give  the  impulse  to  the  further  stu(^ 
and  elaboration  of  the  philosophy  of  morals.  He 
it  was  also  who,  by  his  rigorous  insistence  on  self- 
control  (iyspareta)  as  the  supreme  virtue,  gave 
special  prominence  to  the  twofold  nature  of  man — 
a higher  and  a lower  nature,  with  the  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  lower  (the  desires)  to  usurp  the 
mastery ; thereby  initiating  a point  of  view  that 
was  to  dominate  Greek  philosophy  henceforth, 
definitely  formulated  for  all  time  by  Plato.  More- 
over, he  himself  could  ‘scorn  delights  and  live 
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laborious  days  ’ better  than  any  man  of  his  time, 
so  that  he  could  not  only  teach  robust  ethical 
doctrine  by  precept,  but  show  it  also  by  example. 
But,  long  before  the  time  of  Socrates,  the  subject 
of  desire  had  thmst  itself  upon  men’s  notice,  and 
from  of  old  precepts  had  been  enunciated  for  the 
practical  regulation  of  life,  even  though  it  were 
only  from  the  prudential  standpoint  of  Hesiod  (see 
his  Works  and  Days),  the  Gnomic  poets,  and  the 
Seven  Wise  Men.  This  explains  the  existence  of 
Orphism  and  Pyth^oreanism,  which — religious 
more  than  philosophical — had  the  highest  welfare 
of  the  individual  at  heart,  and  organized  a system, 
distinctly  mystical,  for  the  purification  of  the  soul 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  life.  This  was 
avowedly  ethical  in  its  character,  and,  being 
cathartic,  had  the  subjugation  of  the  desires  and 
the  development  of  the  spiritual  nature  as  the 
basal  principle.  But,  apart  altogether  from  the 
poets  and  the  moralists  and  the  mystics,  the  pre- 
Socratic  philosophers,  who  are  usually  represented 
simply  as  devotees  of  physics  and  physical  specula- 
tion, were,  many  of  them,  also  ethicists ; and  the 
ethical  teaching  of  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus,  in  par- 
ticular, and  of  Democritus  of  Abdera,  forms  an 
interesting  side  of  their  philosophy.  Sir  Alexander 
Grant  does  them  less  than  justice  when  he  says  : 

‘ The  moral  doctrines  of  these  early  philosophers  . . . seem  to 
belong  rather  to  the  personal  character  of  the  men  than  to  the 
result  of  their  systems  ’ (Ethics  of  Aristotle,  i.  103). 

Nevertheless,  the  great  impulse  to  ethical  analysis 
and  ethical  thinking  came  from  Socrates : an  epoch 
in  Greek  philosophy  was  marked  when,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  god  at  Delphi,  he  insisted  in  the 
way  that  he  did  on  the  principle  ‘ Know  thyself  ’ 
{yvQdi  creavriv) ; and  the  question  of  desire  found 
its  first  impressive  handling  in  his  greatest  disciple 
Plato,  in  the  true  Socratic  spirit. 

2.  Plato. — (1)  In  his  psychological  analysis  of 
human  nature,  Plato  regarded  the  soul  of  man  as 
consisting  of  three  parts — the  rational  (rd  Xoy ta-riKdr), 
the  fiery  or  spirited  (t6  6v/ioeidis),  and  the  appetitive 

(t6  hndvix7p-iK6v). 

There  is  a great  temptation  to  interpret  this  as  an  anticipation 
or  foreshadowing  of  the  modern  psychological  threefold  division 
of  mental  processes  into  intellection,  feeling,  and  conation  or 
volition.  But,  when  we  remember  that  each  soul,  according  to 
Plato,  had  its  own  distinct  habitation  in  the  body — the  rational 
soul  being  situated  in  the  head  or  cranium,  the  spirited  soul  in 
the  breast  or  thorax,  and  the  appetitive  soul  in  the  belly,  below 
the  diaphragm — and  when  we  remember,  further,  that  the  three 
souls  are  represented  as  having  their  counterparts  in  the  Ideal 
Republic — the  first  being  embodied  in  the  philosophical  guardians 
of  the  State,  the  second  in  the  soldiers,  and  the  third  in  the 
artisans  and  husbandmen — we  see  that  the  Platonic  psychology 
is  a good  way  removed  from  anything  to  be  found  in  the 
psychologies  of  the  present  day. 

Between  the  three  souls,  or  three  parts  of  the 
soul,  there  is  a distinction  of  native  authority  or 
value.  The  rational  soul,  being  immortal,  is 
naturally  supreme,  placed  where  it  is  in  the  body 
(viz.  in  the  commanding  position  of  the  head)  in 
order  to  guide  and  control  the  others.  The  spirited 
or  courageous  soul  is  the  seat  of  ambition,  honour, 
and  the  like,  and  is  indispensable  for  high  achieve- 
ment in  any  sphere,  and  is  by  nature  ancillary  to 
reason,  though,  on  occasion,  itmay  require  restraint. 
But  the  third  soul  is  that  which  needs  careful 
watching  and  curbing — viz.  the  appetitive  or  lust- 
ful soul,  the  seat  of  desire,  of  inordinate  passion, 
and,  therefore,  pre-eminently  of  lawlessness  and 
insubordination.  This  is  the  ‘ black  ’ horse  of  the 
allegory  of  the  Charioteer  in  the  Phmdrus,  which 
requires  to  be  kept  in  by  bit  and  bridle,  and  to 
which  the  -whip  has  to  be  unsparingly  applied  until 
it  is  subdued  and  tamed.  It  is  also  the  ‘ many- 
headed monster’  of  Republic,  588  C.  From  the 
place  that  the  appetitive  soul  occupies  in  the  body 
(below  the  diaphragm),  it  is  in  close  proximity  to 
the  liver,  which  (according  to  Plato)  is  the  organ 
of  imagination,  issuing  oracles  in  dreams  and  acting 


as  a mirror  registering  the  wishes,  commands,  and 
reprobations  of  the  rational  soul,  thereby  en- 
couraging, warning,  and,  if  need  be,  terrifying  the 
recalcitrant  transgressor,  with  the  design  of  check- 
ing him  in  his  wayward  course. 

This  doctrine  of  desire  is  clearly  of  an  ethical 
character,  and  is  specially  suited  to  ethical  purpose. 
It  is  not  so  much  a complete  logical  analysis  of  the 
notion,  or  even  a systematic  psychological  ex- 
position of  the  subject,  as  a suggestive  statement 
of  the  hierarchy  of  principles  in  human  nature  (for 
the  different  souls,  though  separated  locally  by 
Plato,  may  be  interpreted  in  that  way),  with  an 
appreciation  of  their  various  functions  and  a grading 
of  them  according  to  worth.  It  is,  above  all,  an 
enforcement  of  the  truth  that,  for  the  highest 
health  and  welfare  of  the  individual,  the  desires 
must  be  strictly  and  rationally  controlled  : it  is  of 
their  very  nature  to  tend  to  transgress  limits,  to 
usurp  authority ; and  this,  if  unchecked,  means 
moral  shipwreck  and  disaster  (see  Appetite). 

In  Philehus,  however,  a psychological  analysis 
of  desire  in  one  of  its  aspects  is  essayed — 
viz.  when  it  is  declared  to  presuppose  a hodily 
want  that  has  been  gratified  and  the  memory  of 
the  gratification  comes  in  to  arouse  expectation  of 
future  gratification.  In  this,  two  salient  points  in 
the  phenomenon  are  clearly  noted  : (a)  that,  until  a 
want  is  gratified,  we  experience  only  uneasiness, 
not  desire ; and  (6)  that  desire  depends  upon 
memory  or  recollection. 

(2)  But  Plato’s  doctrine  of  desire  goes  deeper 
than  this  : it  penetrates  to  the  very  centre  of  man’s 
being,  to  what  may  he  specifically  designated  his 
natural  spiritual  wants.  The  highest  form  of 
desire  is  represented  as  philosophical  Love  or  Eros, 
which  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  Platonic 
theory  of  Ideas  and  the  doctrine  of  Reminiscence 
(dydfivya-is).  The  object  of  this  kind  of  desire  is  set 
forth  in  the  Phcedrus  as  the  Beautiful,  as  Beauty 
Absolute,  the  super-celestial  Divine  essence,  whicli 
is  reached  by  the  individual  here  through  the 
mediation  of  the  perception  of  beauty  in  objects  of 
sense,  especially  in  the  beauty  of  bodily  form,  as 
seen  in  beautiful  youths  ; and,  in  the  Symposium 
(211  C),  the  mode  of  ascent  is  declared  by  Diotima 
to  be  as  follows  : 

* To  begin  from  the  beauties  ot  earth  and  mount  upwards  for 
the  sake  of  that  other  beauty,  using  these  as  steps  oniy,  and 
from  one  going  on  to  two,  and  from  two  to  ali  fair  fonns,  and 
from  fair  forms  to  fair  practices,  and  from  fair  practices  to  fair 
notions,  until  from  fair  notions  he  arrives  at  the  notion  of 
absolute  beauty,  and  at  last  knows  what  the  essence  of  beauty 
is.  This,  my  dear  Socrates,  said  the  stranger  of  Mantineia,  is 
that  life  above  ail  others  which  man  should  live,  in  the  con- 
templation of  beauty  absolute.’ 

In  the  Republic  it  is  set  forth  as  the  Good,  which 
is  the  supreme  transcendent  Idea,  permeating  being, 
and  giving  meaning  to  intelligibles  and  opinables 
alike  in  the  realm  of  Knowledge.  In  the  Timmus, 
the  Good  is  identified  with  God  ; and,  as  ‘ likeness 
to  God’  (byoluiais  ©ety)  is  the  chief  end  of  man, 
according  to  Thecetetus,  the  ultimate  object  of 
man’s  highest  desire  is  the  Deity.  Nor  is  ‘the 
Deity  ’ a mere  abstract  term  to  Plato  ; it  expresses 
the  ideal  of  holiness,  as  well  as  of  knowledge  or 
contemplation ; so  that,  in  the  assimilation  of  the 
Divine  by  man,  character  no  less  than  intellect  is 
involved.  But,  in  order  to  become  conformed  to 
the  great  Ideal,  the  soul  needs  to  be  purified,  and 
purification  is  a thing  of  degrees,  so  that  Kadapai^ 
becomes  the  leading  note,  and  sdOapms  ‘ effected  by 
personal  effort  in  a Cosmos  governed  by  God  ’ — a 
doctrine  which  is,  as  J.  A.  Stewart  expresses  it 
(The  Myths  of  Plato,  p.  .352),  ‘the  great  contri- 
bution made  by  Plato  to  the  religious  thought  and 
practice  of  Europe.’  Hence,  in  Protagoras  (349, 
359 A),  ‘holiness’  (hailn-fi%)  is  added  to  the  four 
cardinal  virtues ; Socrates  in  Xenophon  called  it 
‘piety’  (eial^eia).  With  this  is  specially  to  be 
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associated  the  Platonic  eschatology  (for  purification 
does  not  cease  at  a man’s  death),  where  the  soul  is 
represented  as  finally  purified  through  a series  of 
metempsychoses — as  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  Re- 
public, in  the  myth  of  Er,  the  son  of  Armenius, 
and  in  the  doctrine  of  Eros,  with  its  essentially 
elevating  and  purificatory  character,  as  described 
in  the  Phmdrus  myth. 

(3)  In  line  with  this  is  Plato’s  proof  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  (see  Phcedo  and  Symposium), 
drawn  from  men’s  universal  longing  or  desire  for 
continued  existence  and  for  the  everlasting  pos- 
session of  the  Good — a proof  that  became  popular 
in  Western  Christendom  through  St.  Augustine’s 
acceptance  of  it,  and  which  finds  its  poetical  ex- 
pression in  English  in  Addison’s  ‘Cato’  and  in 
Tennyson’s  ‘ The  Two  Voices.’  The  argument  here 
is  that  the  soul  continues  to  live  hereafter  because 
men  everywhere  cling  to  life  ‘ together  with  good  ’ 
and  shrink  from  death ; the  presupposition  being 
that  whatever  crops  up  as  a general  craving  among 
mankind  indicates  a natural  want  of  man  and  has 
its  truth  thereby  established.  With  this  may  be 
joined  an  attractive  Platonic  thought  regarding 
the  future  life  and  men’s  desire  of  knowledge  and 
of  virtue.  In  Cratylus  (403,  404)  the  dead  are 
represented  as  continuing  in  willing  subjection  to 
Hades,  the  god  of  Death,  because  of  their  thirst 
for  knowledge  and  their  desire  of  being  made 
better.  They  find  that  with  Hades  is  true  Wisdom 
— he  has  experience  and  is  the  great  Philosopher  ; 
and,  as  his  wisdom  charms  them,  and  as  association 
with  himself  betters  them,  they  cling  to  him  as 
disciples  to  a master.  Thus  desire  is  seen  to  be  a 
stronger  bond  than  necessity : necessity  coerces, 
desire  constrains. 

3.  Aristotle. — (1)  In  the  analysis  of  desire  as 
given  in  de  Anima,  Ai’istotle  uses  the  term 
‘desire’  {ipe^is)  generically,  including  in  it,  as 
species,  spiritedness  or  passion  {8v/x,6s],  appetitive 
desire  (^TrtSu/ila),  and  wish  {^ovXtjcrcs).  Of  these 
three,  wish  (/Soi^XT/tris)  attaches  to  the  rational  part 
of  man,  and  the  other  two  to  the  irrational  (iii.  9. 
4326,  5).  When,  again,  he  enumerates  and  arranges 
in  due  order  the  functions  or  faculties  of  the  soul 
(vegetative,  sentient,  conative,  noetic — passive  and 
active),  there  is  one  function  that  he  specifies  as 
the  oreetic  or  conative  faculty  (rd  dpesTLKdv),  which 
sometimes  he  brackets  along  with  the  sensitive 
faculty  (rb  alffd-qTLKbv),  and  sometimes  gives  an 
independent  position  subsequent  to  it  (ii.  3.  414a, 
31) ; but,  either  way,  he  bases  desire  on  sensation. 
With  regard  to  all  the  faculties  or  functions, 
however,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  inde- 
pendence ascribed  to  any  one  of  them  is  only 
relative : each  has  its  place  in  a graded  system 
arranged  in  the  order  of  implication,  the  higher 
presupposing  the  lower  (though  not  reversely) — 
‘ the  earlier  form  always  exists  potentially  in  the 
later’  (de  An.  ii.  3.  4146,  29).  Aristotle  is  very 
insistent  on  the  unity  of  the  soul ; so  that  the 
faculties  are  not  absolutely  separate,  as  if  each 
were  self-contained. 

But  it  is  in  the  Ethics,  in  connexion  with  will, 
that  we  have  Aristotle’s  fullest  handling  of  desire ; 
and,  putting  the  two  accounts  together,  we  obtain 
the  following  summary. 

Will  is  tlie  desire  (bpe^is)  of  something  regarded 
as  a good,  i.e.  as  bringing  satisfaction  or  pleasure 
to  the  person  desiring  it— which  is  what  Aristotle 
designates  povXyjcris.  But,  obviously,  if  there  is  an 
object  towards  wliich  desire  is  directed  and  upon 
which  it  is  set,  this  implies  an  ideal  or  conceptual 
element  in  tlie  process — some  notion  of  what  the 
object  desirable  and  desired  is : in  other  words,  it 
involve.s  imagination  or  representation  {4>avTaAa). 
Eurtlier,  inasmuch  as  between  desire  as  a jisychical 
state  and  tlie  attainment  of  its  object  there  is  an 


interval  of  time  interposed,  this  indicates  that 
there  is  need  of  means  for  the  realization  of  the 
desired  object,  and,  consequently,  need  of  de- 
liberation with  a view  to  choice — especially  when 
more  than  one  set  of  means  appear  competent  to 
effect  the  end.  This  process  of  deliberation  in 
connexion  with  means,  and  having  reference  to 
‘things  that  are  within  our  own  power’  (to.  itp'  iipdv), 
Aristotle  calls  ^ovXevais.  When  deliberation  is 
completed,  choice  or  determination  ensues.  This 
is  irpoalpeais,  which  is  regarded  by  Aristotle  as  dis- 
tinctive of  man,  marking  him  off  from  the  lower 
animals.  In  choice  after  deliberation  bpe^is  again 
appears ; for  the  individual  identifies  himself  not 
only  with  the  end,  but  with  the  means  necessary 
to  effect  the  end.  Hence,  deliberate  choice  is  in- 
separably conjoined  with  desire,  and  is  termed 

^ovXevTiKrj  8pe^is. 

From  this  brief  analysis  it  is  evident  that  Aris- 
totle connects  desire  very  intimately  with  will ; 
maintaining,  indeed,  practically,  that  there  can  be 
no  will  without  desire.  Desire  is  the  moving 
power  in  the  whole  conative  process,  indispensable 
alike  to  its  origination  and  to  the  keeping  up  of 
the  interest  in  the  end  until  it  is  realized.  This 
active  or  movent  character  of  desire  marks  it  off 
from  emotion,  which  is  a species  of  feeling  and  is 
subjective,  although  emotion  may  very  readily  ally 
itself  with  desire,  and  thereby  give  an  added  in- 
tensity or  vigour  to  it. 

(2)  It  is  evident,  further,  that,  according  to 
Aristotle,  in  the  determination  of  right  conduct 
(and  here  comes  in  the  ethical  bearing  of  the 
psychological  doctrine)  desire  and  reason  act  to- 
gether— neither  is  sufficient  by  itself.  Hence, 
Trpoatpea-is,  or  choice,  may  equally  well  be  described 
as  reason  motived  by  desire  (voOs  6pcktlk6s),  or  as 
desire  guided  by  understanding  (bpe^is  biayo-pTiK'), 
Eth.  Nic.  vi.  2).  The  doctrine  of  ‘ the  practical 
syllogism  ’ brings  this  out  distinctly. 

This  syllogism  is  denominated  ‘practical’  for  two  reasons; 
first,  because  it  deals  with  men’s  actions  (irpafeis),  not  with 
their  mere  thinking  or  reasoning  as  logically  correct ; and, 
secondly,  because  it  attaches  to  the  practical  or  moral,  not  to 
the  theoretical,  reason.  Being  a ‘ syllogism,’  however,  it  has  a 
specific  formal  character — it  is  expressible  as  conclusion,  and 
necessary  conclusion,  from  premisses,  although  it  is  not  main- 
tained that  moral  actions,  in  the  case  of  ‘ the  plain  man,’  are 
always  consaiomly  thus  formulated  by  him.  If  there  is  an 
unconscious  spontaneous  logical  reasoning  of  the  plain  man, 
there  is  equally  an  unconscious  spontaneous  moral  reasoning ; 
but,  when  analyzed  by  the  philosopher,  both  reasonings  may  be 
found  to  be  only  the  unsophisticated  form  of  what  may  be 
philosophically  generalized  and  expressed  in  scholastic  phrase- 
ology and  assimilated  each  to  the  other. 

In  the  ‘practical  syllogism,’  we  are  dealing  with  end  and 
motive — with  the  generalized  expression  of  the  object  of  desire 
and  of  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  attained.  The  procedure 
whereby  we  accept  an  end  and  work  towards  it  through  desire 
and  intellection  is  clearly  of  the  nature  of  syllogistic  reasoning, 
though  the  conclusion  of  the  procedure  is  not  a definite  theo- 
retical consequence  satisfactory  to  the  logical  reason,  but  an 
action,  or  series  of  actions,  necessitated  by  the  principle  that 
we  adopt.  It  is  a matter  of  ‘principles,’  of  living  moral  prin- 
ciples, not  of  abstract  propositions ; and  hence  the  conclusion 
is  not  abstract  but  practical,  and  embodied  in  human  conduct. 

And  so,  in  the  practical  syllogism,  Aristotle  aims  at  giving 
syllogistic  form  to  action — at  analyzing  the  process  that  under- 
lies moral  conduct,  so  as  to  bring  out  its  rational  character. 
In  making  choice  with  a view  to  action,  one  proceeds  upon  a 
general  principle — the  principle,  namely,  that  a man  ought  to  do 
or  not  to  do  a certain  kind  of  thing.  That  is  the  major  premiss 
of  the  resultant  action.  The  minor  premiss  is  the  perception 
that  such  and  such  a particular  action  is  or  is  not  of  the  kind 
in  question.  Then  foilows,  as  natural  consequence,  the  doing 
or  not  doing  of  that  particular  action.  The  great  imj)lication 
in  the  practical  syllogism  is  that,  if  one  accepts  a principle  as  a 
guide  of  life,  one  is  bound  to  accept  whatever  action  or  course 
of  action  that  principle  dictates.  For  example,  if  I allow  that 
I ought  to  pursue  my  own  highest  good,  then  I commit  myself 
to  accepting  whatever  conduces  to  the  furtherance  of  that  end, 
and  to  behaving  accordingly.  On  what  ground,  however,  the 
principles  that  I accept  as  competent  to  guide  me  in  life  rest, 
Aristotle  does  not  always  determine  in  the  same  way.  Some- 
times he  says  that  they  are  intuitive— I perceive  them  to  be 
self-evident  and,  therefore,  be3'ond  the  need  of  proof.  At  other 
times  he  bases  them  on  experience;  and,  still  again,  on  moral 
cliaracter.  The  last  of  these  is  clearly  not  fundamental.  More- 
over, intuition  and  experience  are  not  contradictory. 
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Whether  or  not  the  ‘ practical  syllogism  ’ is  fully 
expressive  of  what  exactly  takes  place  in  moral 
action  (action  of  a voluntary  agent,  responsible  for 
his  choice,  and,  therefore,  for  his  conduct),  it  serves 
admirably  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  intellection 
and  desire  enter  into  deliberative  volition  and 
choice,  and  that  we  cannot  explain  the  phenomenon 
without  taking  account  of  both,  and  of  both  acting 
in  unison,  ‘like  the  ball  and  the  socket  in  the 
organic  unity  of  the  joint’  [olov  6 yL’yyKv/ids  \_de  An. 
iii.  10.  4336,  22]). 

(3)  Over  and  above  this  psychology  of  desire, 
with  its  application  in  ethics,  Aristotle  also  re- 
cognizes desire  as  a movent  power  in  the  higher 
reaches  of  ontology  and  cosmology.  For  God  to 
him  is,  first  and  chiefly,  the  Prime  Mover  of  the 
universe,  the  Source  of  all  motion  in  the  world, 

‘ Himself  unmoved  the  while.’  He  is  the  object  of 
desire  i^opeKTdv)  as  well  as  of  intellection  (vo-qT&v)  to 
the  universe.  As  otherwise  expressed,  God,  as 
the  unmoved  eternal  active  principle,  moves  the 
heavens  as  the  beloved  one  moves  the  lover ; He 
is  the  attractive  force,  the  final  end,  of  all  existence 
— ‘the  final  cause,  then,  produces  motion  by  being 
loved,  and,  by  that  which  it  moves,  it  moves  all 
other  things  ’ {Met.  xii.  7.  10726,  4). 

This,  though  metaphorically  expressed,  is  no  myth,  as 
Stewart  {Myths  of  Plato,  p.  355)  would  make  it  out  to  be : it 
is  the  measured  and  subdued  enunciation  of  the  grand  onto- 
logical conception  that  God  necessarily  is  and  is  good,  and  that 
the  cosmos,  which,  in  Aristotle’s  view,  exists  from  all  eternity 
as  a cosmos  (and  not  as  mere  ‘ matter  ’),  is  not  self-centred  and 
absolutely  independent,  but  is  eternally  dependent  on  and 
derived  from  the  Deity ; it  exists  because  it  is  turned  over 
towards  the  Divine ; it  has  no  being  apart  from  Him.  It  is 
thus  emphatically  asserted  that  the  world  is  not  fully  explicable 
on  merely  mechanical  principles : Mind  is  the  ruling  factor, 
and  so  the  explanation  of  existence,  to  be  satisfactory,  must  be 
teleological. 

4.  Stoics  and  Epicureans. — (1)  We  get  back  to 
a purely  ethical  and  practical  consideration  of 
desire  when  we  turn  to  the  Stoics.  Desire  was  a 
topic  of  supreme  consideration  with  them  : indeed, 
their  doctrine  of  desire  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
constituted  their  philosophy.  According  to  them, 
it  is  man’s  great  characteristic  that  he  was  made 
to  be  virtuous.  He  is  a being  endowed  with 
rational  insight  into  the  true  values  of  things,  and 
with  power  over  his  oxvn  inclinations  and  impulses. 
He  can  despise  pleasure,  he  can  scorn  wealth,  he 
can  sit  absolutely  loose  to  everything  that  is  not 
under  control  of  his  own  will, — to  fortune  and  to 
fame,  even  to  death  itself, — and  can  find  his 
freedom  only  in  his  love  of  virtue  and  his  abnega- 
tion of  the  desires.  A man  should  have  only  one 
great  desire,  and  that  is  the  desire  of  virtue,  of  a 
noble  life,  of  pure  and  upright  character ; all  else 
is  ‘ indiS'erent,’  and,  if  surrendered  to,  would  sap 
his  moral  vigour  and  degrade  his  nature.  ‘ In  the 
world,  but  not  of  it,’  should  be  his  motto  ; and  to 
be  master  of  his  own  soul,  supreme  in  the  realm  of 
his  motives  and  intentions,  is  the  only  end  that  is 
worth  pursuing.  The  principle  underlying  this 
was  precisely  that  which  Kant  reproduced  in 
modern  times  when  he  said : ‘ There  is  nothing 
in  the  world  which  can  be  termed  absolutely  and 
altogether  good,  a good  will  alone  excepted  ’ 
(opening  of  the  Grundleg.  zur  Metaph.  d.  Sitten). 
To  submit  to  any  other  desire  but  that  of  virtue 
seemed  to  the  Stoics  to  be  elevating  what  is  con- 
tingent and  beyond  one’s  power — -extraneous, 
therefore,  to  one’s  will  (which  alone  is  in  one’s 
power) — to  a place  which  it  has  no  right  to  occupy, 
and  which,  if  allowed  to  it,  can  only  spell  ruin. 
Consequently,  everything  that  is  not  love  of  virtue 
is,  to  the  Stoic,  to  be  resisted.  The  desires  are, 
one  and  all  of  them,  perturbing ; and  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  ■vdse  man  that  he  is  calm,  unper- 
turbed, emotionless — he  is  self-sufficient  {aiirdpKrjs), 
independent  of  and  above  every  non-rational  spring 
of  action : ‘ The  view  taken  is  everything ; and 


that  rests  with  yourself.  Disown  the  view,  at 
will ; and,  behold,  the  headland  rounded,  there  are 
calm,  still  waters,  and  a waveless  bay’  (Marc. 
Aurel.  Med.  xii.  22).  The  desires  are  not  simply 
weaknesses,  they  are  ‘ contrary  to  nature  ’ ; they 
should  be  not  merely  controlled,  but  eradicated. 

The  ideal  man,  then,  to  the  Stoics  was  a very 
impassive  being — the  embodiment  of  stern  virtue, 
shorn  of  emotion  and  de.sire.  The  same  might  be 
said  of  the  ideal  man  of  the  Cynics  (q.v.),  from 
which  the  Stoic  ornception  was  originally  drawn  : 
only,  in  Cynicism  the  mastery  of  the  desires  was 
accompanied  with  a contempt  for  social  conven- 
tions and  for  mental  culture  that  was  abhorrent  to 
the  Stoic. 

(2)  It  was  different  with  the  ideal  man  of  the 
Epicureans,  whose  summum  honum  was  pleasure. 
And  yet  the  Epicureans  were  keenly  alive  to  the 
ethical  danger  that  lurked  in  the  desires.  For, 
although  pleasure  was  to  them  the  ultimate  end  of 
action,  and  so  the  object  of  desire,  they  quite 
clearly  recognized  the  tendency  of  the  desires  to 
outrun  discretion  and,  if  uncontrolled,  to  deprive 
a man  of  that  calm  and  peaceful  state  of  mind 
{aTapa^ta)  which  was  his  goal.  Consequently,  they 
could  counsel,  and  Epicurus  himself  did  counsel : 

‘ If  you  wish  to  make  Pythocles  happy,  add  not  to 
his  riches,  but  diminish  his  desires.’  But  in  this 
they  differed  from  the  Stoics,  that,  whereas  the 
Stoics  counselled  the  impossible  task  of  eradicat- 
ing the  desires,  the  Epicureans,  like  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  counselled  moderating  and  directing 
them.  The  desires,  they  saw,  are  a part  of  human 
nature,  and,  therefore,  legitimate  springs  of  action, 
but  only  if  they  are  kept  under  rational  control. 
Some  of  them,  they  said,  are  natural  and  necessary ; 
others  are  natural,  but  not  necessary ; and  others 
stni  are  neither  natural  nor  necessary.  And  they 
recognized  a distinction  of  Avorth  amongst  them, 
the  goods  of  the  mind  being  to  them  of  greater 
value  than  those  of  the  body.  Hence,  their 
Hedonism  could  assume  a robust  character. 

‘ Says  Epicurus : “ When  I was  sick,  I did  not  converse  about 
my  bodily  ailments,  or  discuss  such  matters  with  my  visitors ; 
but  continued  to  dwell  upon  the  principles  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  more  particularly  how  the  understanding,  while 
participating  in  such  disturbances  of  the  flesh,  yet  remains  in 
unperturbed  possession  of  its  proper  good.  And  I would  not,” 
he  adds,  “ give  the  doctors  a chance  of  blustering  and  making 
ado,  but  let  life  go  on  cheerily  and  well  ” ’ (Marc.  Aurel.  Med. 
ix.  41). 

5.  The  Neo-Platonists. — ‘Back  to  Plato’  was 
the  cry  of  the  Neo-Platonists ; but  not  back  to 
Plato  through  disowning  Aristotle  or  refusing  to 
be  influenced  by  him.  On  the  contrary,  Plotinus 
himself  owed  much  to  Aristotle,  and  some  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Neo-Platonic  teachers  {e.q.  Por- 
phjrry)  were  among  the  most  eminent  of  the  ex- 
positors of  Aristotle.  The  Neo-Platonists  Avere 
essentially  religious  philosophers  and  mystics,  and 
the  purification  of  the  soul  and  its  gradual  de- 
liverance from  sense  and  matter  Avas  their  supreme 
aim.  Hence,  they  laid  special  stress  on  that  part 
of  the  teaching  of  Plato  Avhich  dealt  with  K&dapais, 
and,  taking  into  their  system  Orphism  and  Pytha- 
goreanism  also,  in  so  far  as  they  served  their 
purpose,  they  advocated  a mode  of  living  Avhich, 
if  consistently  pursued,  Avould  lead  to  the  abnega- 
tion of  the  world  and  the  absorption  of  the  in- 
dividual in  the  Divine.  The  great  end  of  all  Avas 
to  get  away  from  the  trammels  of  the  body,  Avhich 
was  regarded  as  by  nature  vile,  as  both  a clog  and 
a prison-house  to  the  soul,  and  the  source  of  sin  and 
ugliness.  ‘True  waking,’  said  Plotinus  [Enneads, 
iii.  6.  6),  ‘is  a true  rising  up  from  the  body,  not 
Avith  a body.’  There  Avas  a dualism  here  Avhich 
Avas  never  fully  overcome  in  the  Plotinian  or  Neo- 
Platonic  monism.  To  be  united  to  a body  at  all 
Avas  regarded  as  a descent  for  the  soul,  a de- 
gradation, a fall — it  is  a separation,  though  not 
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absolutely  complete,  from  its  original  source,  the 
Universal  Soul  or  Aninia  Mundi,  and  has  to  be 
made  good  by  an  ascent  or  return.  The  steps  by 
which  this  is  done  are  the  various  virtues,  which, 
according  to  Porphyry  and  the  later  Platonists, 
form  four  degrees  in  the  path  of  perfection  and 
self-accomplishment. 

‘ And  first  there  is  the  career  of  honesty  and  worldly  prudence, 
which  makes  the  duty  of  the  citizen  [Civic  or  Political  virtue]. 
Secondly,  there  is  the  progress  in  purity  which  casts  earthly 
things  behind,  and  reaches  the  angelic  height  of  passionless 
serenity  [Cathartic  virtue].  And  the  third  step  is  the  Divine 
life,  which  by  intellectual  energy  is  turned  to  behold  the  truth 
of  things  [Theoretic  virtue].  Lastly,  in  the  fourth  grade,  the 
mind,  free  and  sublime  in  self-sustaining  wisdom,  makes  itself 
an  “exemplar”  of  virtue,  and  is  even  a “father  of  gods” 
[Paradeigraatic  virtue]’  (W.  Wallace,  BegeVa  Philosophy  of 
Mind,  Oxford,  1894,  p.  xx). 

Not  yet,  however,  has  the  soul,  in  its  efforts  to 
get_  free  from  matter  and  the  thraldom  of  the 
desires,  reached  its  highest  aim.  That  aim  is 
union  with  the  Absolute,  undisturbed  contempla- 
tion of  the  One,  the  Ineffable  Being,  when  subject 
and  object  are  identical.  This  is  obtained,  not 
through  practical  virtue  or  through  intellectual 
cognition  (though  these  prepare  for  it),  but  by 
non-rational  ecstasy,  or  spiritual  trance, 

‘by  the  suspension,’ says  Porphyry  (S’mfemfe'ce.  26),  ‘of  all  the 
intellectual  faculties,  by  repose  and  the  annihilation  of  thought. 
As  the  soul  learns  to  know  sleep  when  slumbering,  so  it  is  in 
ecstasy,  or  the  annihilation  of  all  the  faculties  of  her  being,  that 
she  knows  that  which  is  above  existence  and  above  truth.’ 

Thus  are  the  desires  effectually  vanquished  by 
mysticism ; in  absolute  union  with  God  {ivoicris), 
desire  is  not. 
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DEUTSCH-KATHOLICISMUS.— I. 
Character  of  the  movement. — Deutsch-Katholicis- 


mus  is  the  name  given  to  a movement  of  reform 
that  sprang  up  within  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ger- 
many about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  The 
object  of  the  movement  was  to  establish  a type 
of  Catholicism  which  should  be  in  harmony  with 
modern  thought,  leaving  the  individual  in  perfect 
freedom  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  in  the  expres.sion 
of  his  religious  views,  and  so  far  take  account  of 
the  patriotic  sentiments  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Germany  as  to  permit  the  use  of  their  mother 
tongue  in  the  services  of  the  Church.  These  aims 
were  in  some  respects  similar  to  those  of  Febronian- 
ism  in  the  18th  cent.,  which  strove  to  make  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Germany  independent  of  the 
Roman  curia  by  putting  an  end  to  the  sponsorship 
exercised  over  it  by  the  latter.  The  ‘ German- 
Catholic  ’ movement,  however,  took  a course 
different  from  that  of  the  Fehronians,  inasmuch 
as  it  neglected  the  politico-ecclesiastical  factor, 
which  had  eventually  proved  the  decisive  factor  in 
the  conflicts  regarding  the  resolutions  of  the  Ems 
Congress  (1786) ; and  this  difference  between  the 
two  reforming  enterprises  finds  outward  expression 
in  the  circumstance  that,  whereas  the  movement 
which  disturbed  the  closing  years  of  the  18th  cent, 
found  its  leaders  in  the  German  archbishops,  the 
schism  of  the  so-called  ‘German  Catholics’  had  not 
a single  active  supporter  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
clergy. 

One  of  the  vital  elements  in  the  situation  which 
gave  rise  to  ‘ German  Catholicism  ’ was  contributed 
by  the  rise  of  Ultramontanism,  i.e.  of  that  move- 
ment in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which,  after 
the  frightful  disasters  experienced  by  that  Church 
during  the  French  Revolution,  looked  to  the 
Jesuits  for  its  rehabilitation,  made  common  cause 
with  that  Order,  and  sought  to  disseminate  the 
type  of  religion  characteristic  thereof.  In  the 
period  following  upon  the  restoration  of  the  Jesuit 
Order  in  1814,  Ultramontanism  had  made  headway 
in  Germany  as  in  other  countries,  but  it  had  also 
aroused  opposition  in  a corresponding  degree. 
Although  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  rise  of 
‘ German  Catholicism  ’ was  given  by  the  protest 
made  against  the  proceedings  of  an  individual 
bishop,  yet  this  protest  really  sprang  from  the 
broader  grounds  of  a fundamental  contrast  with 
the  Ultramontane  form  of  religion ; and  it  was  to 
this  difference  that  the  schismatic  movement  owed 
all  the  vigour  which — for  no  long  time  indeed — it 
was  capable  of  putting  forth. 

Another  potent  influence  in  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  ‘ German  Catholicism  ’ was  contributed  by 
the  progressive  tendencies  of  the  day.  The  re- 
actionary policy  pursued  by  the  various  govern- 
ments of  Europe  after  the  Napoleonic  wars  was 
incompetent  to  quell  the  wide-spread  liberal  move- 
ment instigated  by  the  great  Revolution.  On  the 
contrary,  the  disposition  to  break  away  from  the 
bonds  of  authority  and  the  leading-strings  of 
patronage,  and  the  striving  after  liberty  to  mould 
life  and  conduct  on  lines  independent  of  hoary 
convention,  asserted  themselves  and  gained  ground 
in  every  department  of  human  experience  — in 
politics,  in  social  relationships,  and  even  in  the 
province  of  scientific  research.  As  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  however,  is  inherently  conserva- 
tive, and  was  not  merely  antipathetic  to  such 
longings,  hut  was  inclined  rather,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  recently  revived  Jesuit  Order,  to  seek 
the  path  of  deliverance  from  the  prevailing  welter 
of  things  in  a return  to  the  principles  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  it  could  not  fail  to  come  into  conflict  with 
the  liberal  spirit  that  was  making  itself  felt  even 
within  its  own  pale. 

‘German  Catholicism’  appeared  first  of  all  as 
simply  the  criticism  of  an  incident  in  practical 
religious  policy,  viz.  the  exhibition  of  a relic  as 
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an  object  of  devotion.  Very  soon,  however,  it 
drew  the  wliole  course  of  ecclesiastical  procedure 
and  religious  doctrine  within  the  range  of  its 
strictures.  Eventually  it  took  the  decisive  step 
of  organizing  its  adherents  in  communities,  thus 
placing  them  in  the  position  of  schismatics.  That 
theAvhole  course  of  this  development  was  traversed 
within  the  term  of  a few  weeks  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  those  who  identified  themselves  with  the 
movement  were  already  alienated  from  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  that  the  bishops  who  had  to  deal 
■with  the  rising  lost  no  time  in  lengthy  delibera- 
tions, hut  proceeded  at  once  to  administer  penalties 
of  such  severity  as  to  drive  the  refraetory  elements 
into  open  rupture. 

2.  Origin  and  development. — The  immediate  oc- 
casion of  the  schism  was  the  exhibition  of  the  seam- 
less robe  of  Christ  which  belonged  to  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Trhves.  The  ‘ Holy  Coat  ’ was  regarded  by 
that  Church  as  its  supreme  treasure,  and  had  been 
exhibited  previously  at  special  seasons  as  an  object 
of  reverence.  When  Bishop  Arnoldi  of  Trbves, 
ignoring  the  doubts  cast  upon  the  genuineness 
of  the  relic,  repeated  the  solemnity  in  1844,  a most 
extraordinary  sensation  was  aroused.  He  certainly 
scored  a great  triumph  in  bringing  vast  multitudes 
of  pilgrims  to  the  city,  and  so  far  the  affair  formed 
an  effective  demonstration  of  the  power  of  Catholi- 
cism. But,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a method  of 
strengthening  Christian  belief  gave  great  umbrage 
to  many.  Those  within  the  Roman  fold  who  took 
objection  to  the  bishop’s  action  found  a champion 
in  a priest  named  Ronge,  who,  in  an  open  letter  to 
Amoldi,  first  published  in]  the  Sdchsische  Vater- 
landsbldtter , urged  a vigorous  protest  against  what 
he  called  a Gotzenfest,  an  idolatrous  celebration. 

Johannes  Ronge  was  born  on  the  ICth  of  October  1813,  at 
Bischofswerda  in  Silesia,  and  was  trained  and  eventually 
ordained  as  a priest  at  Breslau.  He  served  for  a time  as  chap- 
lain at  Grottkau,  but  had  been  suspended  on  account  of  certain 
publications,  and  was  now  a teacher  at  Laurahtitte  in  Upper 
Silesia.  Having  neither  inclination  nor  aptitude  for  the  clerical 
office,  he  had  become  utterly  alienated  in  spirit  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  and,  as  he  refused  to  retract  his  letter  when 
called  upon  to  do  so,  he  was  sentenced  to  degradation  and  ex- 
communication  by  his  superior,  the  bishop  of  Breslau,  on  the 
4th  of  December  1844.  This  act  of  censure,  however,  failed  to 
reduce  him  to  submission ; its  actual  effect,  indeed,  was  to 
stimulate  his  refractory  disposition  to  its  full  manifestation. 
He  challenged  the  claims  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  in  numerous 
pamphlets  and  articles,  and  what  was  at  first  a criticism  of  the 
proceedings  at  Trfeves  became  at  length  an  all-round  attack 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  leading 
institutions. 

About  the  same  time  a Catholic  priest  named  Czerski  had 
arrived  at  conclusions  similar  to  those  of  Ronge,  though  quite 
independently.  Johann  Czerski  was  born  on  the  12th  of  May 
1813,  in  Western  Prussia.  While  attending  the  Seminary  at 
Posen,  he  passed  through  severe  mental  conflicts,  but  at  length 
took  office  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  that  town.  While  in 
this  position  he  made  a profound  study  of  the  Scriptures,  with 
the  result  that  he  became  quite  unsettled  regarding  the  funda- 
mental institutions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — the  primacy 
of  the  Pope,  the  hierarchy,  auricular  confession,  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Mass,  etc.  With  such  doubts  in  his  heart  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  position  of  vicar  at  Schneidemiihl,  where,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  congregation  was  no  less  critically  disposed 
towards  Catholicism  than  he  was.  It  was,  however,  a purely 
personal  matter  which  at  length  brought  him  into  direct  conflict 
with  ecclesiastical  authority ; he  was  suspended  from  office  in 
consequence  of  his  relations  with  a young  woman.  But  his 
congregation  remained  loyal  to  him,  and  when,  renouncing  his 
office,  he  abandoned  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  altogether, 
they  foUowed  his  example  (19th  October  1844).  A few  months 
later,  sentence  of  degradation  and  excommunication  was  passed 
upon  him. 

Ronge’s  challenge  found  considerable  support 
throughout  large  sections  of  Catholicism  in  Ger- 
many. He  travelled  -widely  as  an  agitator,  exert- 
ing himself  to  maintain  the  movement  and  organize 
his  followers.  The  first  congregation  of  the  new 
sect  was  constituted  at  Breslau.  But  even  in  the 
operations  preliminary  to  this  step  the  seceders 
felt  themselves  faced  by  the  difficulty  of  finding 
a common  basis  for  the  heterogeneous  elements  in 
the  ‘ Universal  Christian  Church,’  as  its  adherents 
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called  it  at  first.  Nor  was  this  embarrassment 
one  of  a merely  incidental  and  transitory  character  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  indicated  a real  and  inherent 
Aveakness  of  the  whole  movement,  asserting  itself 
whenever  an  attempt  was  made  to  unite  the  com- 
munities Avhich  sprang  up  in  large  numbers  through- 
out the  country.  For  the  purpose  of  effecting  such 
a union,  a Conference,  attended  by  31  delegates 
from  15  congregations,  was  held  at  Leipzig,  from 
the  23rd  to  the  26th  of  March  1845.  The  proceed- 
ings of  this  Conference  are  given  in  the  official 
report.  Die  erste  allgemeine  Kirchcnversammlung 
der  deutsch-katholischen  Kirche  (Leipzig,  1845), 
edited  by  R.  Blum  and  F.  Wigard.  It  ivas  here 
decided  that  the  name  of  the  new  cause  should  be 
Deutsch-Katholicismus,  with  the  Bible  as  its  doc- 
trinal basis  : a short  Confession  ivas  also  adopted. 
It  Avas  made  a proviso,  hoAvever,  that  neither 
Scripture  nor  this  Confession  Avas  to  rank  as  an 
external  authority,  but  that  they  Avere  to  be 
regarded  as  standards  only  in  so  far  as  they 
harmonized  Avith  rational  thought.  The  verifica- 
tion of  Christianity  in  a life  of  Christian  love  Avas 
set  forth  as  the  prime  duty  of  the  members.  It  Avas 
resolved  to  retain  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and 
the  Lord’s  Supper  (under  both  kinds),  but  to  haA^e 
done  with  the  Papacy,  the  hierarchy,  auricular 
confession,  the  celibacy  of  priests,  the  adoration 
of  saints,  relics,  and  images,  indulgences,  pilgrim- 
ages, etc. — in  a Avord,  to  effect  a thoroughgoing 
separation  from  the  Roman  Church  and  its  dis- 
tinctive institutions.  In  the  order  for  public 
worship,  the  liturgy  of  the  Mass  and  the  use  of 
the  Latin  language  were  discarded.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  neAv  church  Avas  to  be  Presbyterian,  and 
General  Assemblies  Avere  to  be  regularly  called. 

Such  Avas  the  ground-plan  for  a ncAV  religious 
body,  but  the  plan  presently  met  Avitli  opposition 
within  the  community  itself.  The  abandonment 
of  the  Apostolic  Confession  gave  umbrage  to  the 
‘ German  Catholics  ’ at  Berlin,  and  led  to  a separa- 
tion there.  Czerski  himself  Avas  dissatisfied  Avith 
the  resolutions  of  the  Conference,  as  he  had  been 
thAvarted  in  his  endeavour  to  obtain  Confessional 
recognition  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  Ronge’s 
influence  on  the  other  side  proving  too  strong. 
This  difference,  however,  did  not  lead  to  a breach, 
as  Czerski  gave  way  and  simply  claimed  the  right 
to  adhere  to  his  OAvn  position.  But,  Avliile  imminent 
disintegration  Avas  thus  avoided,  no  genuine  inward 
harmony  Avas  attained,  and  the  movement  became 
even  more  revolutionary.  The  adherents  of  Ronge, 
in  fact,  draAvn  together  as  they  Avere  by  the  most 
diverse  motives  and  interests,  formed  an  aggregate 
so  heterogeneous  that  every  attempt  to  secure 
a basis  of  union  came  to  nought.  It  Avas  main- 
tained that  even  the  Leipzig  Confession  Avas  not 
to  be  held  as  binding,  and  there  Avas  a general 
desire  to  discard  everything  of  the  nature  of  dogma  ; 
but,  of  course,  no  real  progress  toAvards  unity  could 
be  made  on  such  negative  lines,  and  it  still  remained 
impossible  to  define  the  scope  and  aim  of  the  neAV 
church,  as  the  visible  embodiment  of  that  religion 
of  liberty  Avhich  had  lain  so  long  under  the  tyranny 
of  dogma.  The  outcome  of  this  vagueness  and 
indecision  Avas  that  many  Roman  Catholics,  Avho, 
Avhile  favourably  disposed  to  a broader  conception 
of  Christianity,  Avere  by  no  means  ready  to  relin- 
quish Christianity  itself  turned  aAvay  from  ‘German 
Catholicism,’  and  that  some  who  desired  to  have 
no  further  dealings  Avith  Christianity  allied  them- 
selves with  the  neAV  movement.  Ronge’s  incapacity 
to  grapple  Avith  this  critical  state  of  affairs  soon 
became  evident  to  all,  and,  as  there  Avas  no  leading 
spirit  to  step  into  his  place,  the  cause  soon  lost  all 
its  attractive  poAver.  After  1847,  indeed,  Ronge 
Avas  a spent  force  in  public  life.  He  died  at  Vienna 
in  1887  ; Czerski,  in  1893. 
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3.  The  ‘ Friends  of  Light’  (Lichtfreunde). — The 
subsequent  development  of  ‘ German  Catholicism  ’ 
reached  its  final  stages  in  close  connexion  with  the 
history  of  the  ‘ Friends  of  Light’ — a parallel  move- 
ment among  Protestants  which  had  sprung  up  in 
1841.  In  that  year  certain  Evangelical  clergy  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony  instituted  a society 
which  claimed  for  its  members  the  right  of  unre- 
stricted scientific  investigation  and  of  complete 
freedom  in  personal  development.  They  called 
themselves  Protestant  Friends,  but  were  popularly 
known  asLichtfreunde,  which  becametheir  accepted 
designation.  Their  meetings  were  thronged ; the 
number  of  divines  resorting  to  them  constantly 
increased ; teachers  also  began  to  attend,  and  soon 
the  laity  followed.  As  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment were  clergymen  of  the  National  Church, 
collision  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  was 
inevitable.  In  1840  the  consistorium  of  Magde- 
burg reprimanded  a minister  named  Sintenis  for 
having  spoken  of  prayer  to  Christ  as  a superstition. 
Sentence  of  deposition  was  passed  upon  G.  A. 
Wislicenus  of  Halle  and  J.  Rupp  of  Kdnigsberg, 
while  others,  such  as  W.  E.  Baltzer  and  A.  T. 
Wislicenus,  anticipated  formal  dismissal  by  volun- 
tarily abandoning  their  office.  In  all  these  cases 
the  point  at  issue  was  essentially  the  same,  viz. 
whether  and  how  far  an  incumbent  might  be  per- 
mitted to  take  an  independent  attitude  towards 
the  doctrine  and  the  order  of  public  worship  recog- 
nized as  statutory  in  the  National  Church.  The 
claim  of  liberty  was  obviously  against  the  law  as 
commonly  interpreted.  These  conflicts,  however, 
were  a matter  of  profound  significance  for  the  whole 
Evangelical  Church  of  Germany,  as  the  clergymen 
in  question  did  not  stand  alone,  but  were  supported 
by  larger  or  smaller  groups  of  members.  The  process 
of  subjecting  the  clerical  offenders  to  ecclesiastical 
discipline  was  followed  by  secessions  from  the 
Established  Church,  and  dissident  congregations 
were  formed  in  Kdnigsberg,  Halle,  Magdeburg, 
Nordhausen,  Halberstadt,  Hamburg,  and  other 
places. 

4.  Relations  between  the  ‘Friends  of  Light’ 
and  the  ‘German  Catholics’  down  to  1858. — 

These  two  bodies  soon  developed  intimate  mutual 
relations.  The  fact  that  the  one  originated  within 
Protestantism  and  the  other  within  Catholicism 
did  not  constitute  a gi'ound  of  difference,  as  it  lay 
in  the  very  nature  of  both  movements  to  attenuate 
all  the  peculiar  elements  of  the  creed,  and  to 
deprive  them  of  the  value  generally  assigned  to 
them.  Both  were  at  one  in  their  demand  for 
freedom  and  progress,  and  in  both  the  more  radical 
section,  which  aimed  at  disengaging  religion  from 
the  prevailing  ecclesiastical  conditions,  gained  the 
upper  hand.  Between  the  two,  accordingly,  there 
existed  an  essential  affinity,  and  it  was  due  to 
something  more  than  tactical  considerations  that 
they  showed  a tendency  to  come  together.  The 
growth  of  this  tendency  was  greatly  hastened  by 
the  circumstance  that  both  bodies  suffered  alike 
from  the  coercive  measures  of  the  public  authorities ; 
it  was,  in  fact,  persecution  from  the  side  of  the 
various  governments  which  brought  about  their 
union. 

The  governments  of  the  different  States  regarded 
‘ Free  Protestants  ’ and  ‘ German  Catholics  ’ alike 
with  suspicion,  seeing  in  both  an  embodiment  of  the 
revolutionary  spirit  which  made  itself  felt  through- 
out Germany  in  the  early  forties  of  the  19th  century. 
The  practical  expression  of  this  antipathy  took 
many  forms,  and  every  method  of  repression  per- 
mitted by  the  legal  systems  of  the  several  States 
was  resorted  to.  In  some  cases  the  new  sects  were 
treated  as  illicit  religious  associations,  while  in 
others  the  designation  ‘ religious  associations  ’ was 
denied  them  ; in  many  districts  they  were  simply 


let  alone ; in  others  they  were  proceeded  against 
with  all  the  rigours  of  the  law.  The  Revolution 
of  1848  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  affairs,  and 
gave  complete  liberty  of  action  to  the  ‘ Friends 
of  Light  ’ and  the  ‘ German  Catholics  ’ alike.  The 
immediate  effect  of  the  change,  in  the  case  of  the 
former  at  least,  was  a notable  increase  in  the 
number  of  their  congregations.  This  was  more 
particularly  the  case  in  Middle  and  North  Germany, 
and  here  it  became  evident  that  the  dissentient 
cause  found  its  most  fruitful  soU  in  urban  popula- 
tions. Another  characteristic  phenomenon  was 
that  the  membership  of  the  various  congregations 
was  subject  to  frequent  and  sudden  fluctuations, 
while  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  ‘ Free 
Protestants’  and  ‘ German  Catholics’  became  more 
and  more  unsettled.  These  facts  render  it  difficult 
to  obtain  accurate  statistics  regarding  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  movements.  We  must  restrict 
ourselves  to  the  statement  that,  according  to  the 
most  reliable  authorities,  the  combined  membership 
of  the  two  bodies  during  the  period  of  their  greatest 
vogue,  i.e.  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent.,  may 
be  reckoned  approximately  at  150,000.  The  close- 
ness of  the  relations  between  the  two  may  be 
gauged  by  the  fact  that  the  third  ‘ German  Catholic  ’ 
Council  and  the  third  ‘ Free  Protestant  ’ Conference 
met  in  the  same  house  in  Leipzig  on  the  same  day 
of  May,  1850.  It  was  at  this  session  also  that  the 
governments  began  to  revert  to  their  policy  of 
persecution.  When  the  agitation  aroused  by  the 
Revolution  of  1848  had  died  down,  the  legislatures 
of  the  various  German  States  made  it  their  express 
aim  to  suppress  all  liberal  tendencies  in  State  and 
Church,  thus  inaugurating  the  ‘ period  of  reaction.’ 
As  both  the  ‘ Friends  of  Light’  and  the  ‘German 
Catholics  ’ lay  under  suspicion,  and  were  regarded 
as  illegal  societies  and  as  sources  of  danger  to 
the  State,  the  governments  resorted  to  every  avail- 
able means  to  render  impossible  the  continued 
existence  of  these  bodies.  The  first  blow  in  the 
revived  policy  of  repression  was  struck  on  the 
occasion  of  the  double  Convention  at  Leipzig  in 
1850.  Just  as  the  proceedings  were  about  to  begin, 
the  police  appeared  upon  the  scene  and  broke  up 
the  meetings,  and  within  the  next  few  years  all 
the  States  of  Germany  adopted  measures  for  which 
this  incident  provided  an  example.  The  ruthless 
procedure  of  the  Prussian  government  in  particular 
provoked  the  indignation  of  its  victims.  Even  the 
religious  services  of  the  Free  Congregations  were 
interrupted  by  soldiers.  Such  of  the  official  acts 
of  their  ministers  as  had  an  important  bearing  upon 
civil  life  were  not  recognized  by  the  legislature,  so 
that,for  instance,  marriages  performed  by  them  were 
treated  as  mere  illicit  unions.  They  were  forbidden 
to  celebrate  the  Lord’s  Supper,  to  prepare  candidates 
for  confirmation,  or  to  officiate  at  funerals.  This 
policy  of  persecution,  however,  was  finally  aban- 
doned when  Prince  Wilhelm  of  Prussia  (afterwards 
Emperor  Wilhelm  I. ),  in  consequence  of  the  Dlness 
of  his  brother,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.,  assumed 
the  regency  in  1858.  Thereafter  the  ‘Friends  of 
Light’  and  the  ‘German  Catholics’  were  able  to 
maintain  and  develop  their  position  without  let  or 
hindrance  from  the  authorities. 

5.  ‘ German  Catholics  ’ and  Free  Congregations 
after  1858. — In  1859  the  majority  of  the  two  bodies 
brought  the  friendly  relations  long  subsisting 
between  them  to  a focus  in  a corporate  union,  thus 
forming  the  ‘ Association  of  Free  Religious  Com- 
munities ’ (Bund  freier  religioser  Gemeinden).  A 
biennial  Conference  of  representatives  from  the 
various  congregations  was  instituted ; but  the 
resolutions  of  this  Conference  have  the  validity  of 
‘ counsels  ’ merely,  and  apply  only  to  questions  of 
organization.  The  individual  congregation  accord- 
ingly has  absolute  freedom  in  the  management  of 
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its  own  affairs,  as  is  meanwhile  guaranteed  by  the 
constitution  of  the  society,  which  provides  that 
‘ freedom  to  act  in  all  religious  matters  according 
to  one’s  own  increasing  knowledge’  shall  be  one 
of  its  own  accepted  principles.  The  object  of  the 
society  is  set  forth  as  ‘ the  promotion  of  a practical 
religion  independent  of  dogma.’  In  1899  the  Union 
embraced  24  congregations  with  an  aggregate  of 
17,000  members.  Twenty-four  congregations  with 
some  5000  members  remained  outside  the  Union. 
The  majority  of  the  original  ‘ German  Catholic’  com- 
munities joined  the  Bund,  and  many  of  these  keep 
alive  the  memory  of  their  origin  by  continuing  to 
use  the  old  name,  either  by  itself  or  in  conjunction 
with  the  designation  frei-religids.  Amongst  other 
appellations  still  in  use  are  ‘ Christian  Catholic,’ 
‘ Free  Christian,’  and  even  ‘ Free  Evangelical- 
Catholic  Church.’  It  is  no  longer  possible,  there- 
fore, to  draw  a sharp  distinction  between  ‘ German 
Catholicism  ’ and  the  Free  Religious  Communities. 
It  is  only  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  that  the 
former  has  chosen  to  maintain  its  independence  in 
an  organized  form.  ‘ The  German  Catholic  Church 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  ’ has  a membership  of 
about  2000,  and  is  represented  in  Dresden,  Leipzig, 
and  Chemnitz  by  fairly  large  congregations. 

We  learn  from  these  figures  that  the  movement 
which  originated  in  the  early  forties  of  the  19th 
cent,  embraces  at  the  present  day  a very  insignificant 
portion  of  German  Protestantism.  The  new  society 
soon  lost  its  better  educated  adherents,  and  it  now 
appears  to  find  its  main  support  amongst  working 
people  who  have  left  the  State  Churches.  The 
Free  Religious  Communities  form  the  residual 
elements  of  an  initially  powerful  movement,  and 
now  to  their  cost  find  themselves  upon  the  horns 
of  a practical  dilemma.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
must  renounce  all  definite  formulation  of  doctrine, 
in  order  to  avoid  falling  back  into  the  dogmatic 
Christianity  which  they  condemn  in  other  Churches; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion, of  preaching,  and  of  gaining  new  members, 
they  cannot  well  do  without  distinct  principles 
expressive  of  their  actual  religious  beliefs.  In 
consequence  of  this  embarrassment,  the  Free  Religi- 
ous Communities  show  great  diversity  in  practice. 
Some  stUl  make  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  religious 
instruction ; some  still  maintain  their  adherence  at 
least  to  Christian  ethics ; but  there  are  others  who 
have  abandoned  all  connexion  with  Christianity 
whatever,  and  take  their  stand  upon  a basis  of  natu- 
ralism and  atheism.  The  one  point  of  uniformity 
amongst  these  communities  is  that  they  all  alike 
repudiate  the  existing  Christian  Churches,  whether 
Evangelical  or  Roman  Catholic.  Great  diversity 
likewise  prevails  in  their  ceremonial.  They  still  to 
some  extent  celebrate  the  Christian  festivals,  but 
alwayswith  a changefromtheiroriginal  significance. 
The  Lord’s  Supper  continues  to  be  observed  in  many 
congregations,  but  Baptism  has  been  set  aside.  The 
course  of  religious  instruction  is  brought  to  a close 
by  a sort  of  confirmation,  or  ‘ initiation  of  the  young  ’ 
(Jugendweihe),  which  forms  the  gateway  to  full 
membership  in  the  community.  In  this  ordinance 
the  candidates  for  confirmation  give  a pledge  that 
they  wUl  seek  truth,  do  right,  and  strive  after 
perfection.  Thus  the  Christian  element  still  per- 
sisting in  these  communities  is  no  longer  the  vital 
factor  for  them,  and  their  past  history  goes  to  shoAv 
that  in  course  of  time  they  will  eliminate  it 
altogether. 

Literatuee.— F.  Kampe,  Gesch,  d.  religwsen  Bewegung  d. 
netieren  Zeitf  4 vols.  (Leipzig,  1852-1860).  For  further  literature, 
Bee  C.  Mirbt,  ‘ Deutschkatholizismus,*  in  PBE^iv.  (1898)  683- 
589,  and  his  art.  ‘Lichtfreunde,’ xi.  (1902)  465-474  (cf.  xvii. 
pt.  il  [Berichtigune]) ; Drews,  ‘ Die  freien  religiosen  Gemeinden 
d.  Gegenwart,*  in  ZTK  xi.  (Tubingen,  1901)  484-527 ; G.  Tschirn, 
Zur  60jdhr,  Gesch.  d.  freireligiosen  Bewegung  (Bamberg,  1904- 
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DEVADATTA. — A Sakya  noble,  probably  a 
cousin  of  the  Buddha,  who  joined  the  Order  in  the 
20th  year  of  tha  movement,  but  held  opinions  of 
his  own,  both  in  doctrine  and  in  discipline,  at 
variance  with  those  inculcated  by  the  Master.  He 
received  a certain  amount  of  support,  both  within 
the  Order  and  from  laymen,  but  seems  to  have 
remained  quiet  tUl  about  ten  years  before  the  death 
of  the  Buddha.  At  that  date  he  asked  the  latter 
to  retire  in  his  favour,  and,  being  refused,  started 
a new  Order  of  his  own.  It  is  curious  that  these 
dissensions,  and  this  final  rupture,  which  must 
have  had  so  important  an  influence  on  the  early 
history  of  the  Buddhist  community  (we  find  traces 
of  them  a thousand  years  afterwards),  should 
receive  so  slight  a notice  in  the  earliest  documents 
relating  to  Buddhist  doctrine.  Devadatta  is  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  Sutta  Nipdta,  or  in  the  collection 
of  longer  Dialogues  (the  Dlgha  Nikdya).  In  the 
other  three  collections  of  Suttas  he  is  a few  times 
barely  referred  to,  in  the  discussion  of  some  ethical 
proposition,  as  an  example.  In  the  minds  of  the 
editors  of  these  collections  the  doctrine  itself 
loomed  so  much  more  largely  than  any  personal 
or  historical  matter,  that  Devadatta  and  his  schism 
are  all  but  ignored ; but  in  the  oldest  collection  of 
the  rules  of  the  Order  (in  the  Pali  Vinaya),  under 
the  head  of  ‘ Schism,’  a chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
final  episode  in  Devadatta’s  life.  Our  discussion 
of  the  matter  will  therefore  be  most  conveniently 
divided  into  : (1)  the  Vinaya  account,  (2)  the 
isolated  passages  in  the  early  books  of  doctrine, 
and  (3)  the  later  notices. 

I.  The  Vinaya  account. — This  is  in  the  18th 
khandhaka  (chapter)  of  the  Sutta  Vihhahga,  relat- 
ing to  dissensions  in  the  Order.^  It  commences 
with  an  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
six  young  men  of  the  Sakya  clan,  one  of  whom  was 
Devadatta,  entered  the  Order  together. 

This  must  have  been  in  the  20th  year  of  the  Buddha’s  ministry, 
as  is  shown  by  a comparison  of  Theragdthd,  1039,  with  Vin.  ii.  286. 
The  latter  passage  tells  us  that  Ananda  (one  of  the  six)  attained 
arftat-ship  in  the  year  of  the  Buddha’s  death  ; the  former  states 
that  he  had  been  25  years  in  the  Order  before  he  did  so.  Twenty- 
five  years  before  the  Buddha’s  death  brings  us  to  the  20th  year 
of  his  ministry. 

Throughout  the  passage  in  question  the  details 
given  concern  the  others.  At  the  end  it  is  stated 
that,  whereas  each  of  the  other  five  soon  attained  to 
some  particular  stage  of  the  religious  life,  Devadatta 
attained  to  that  magic  power  and  charm  which  a 
worldly  man  may  have.^  There  follows  another 
episode  having  no  relation  to  Devadatta,  and  then 
a third. 

As  usual,  no  intimation  is  given  ns  to  whether  we  are  to 
suppose  any  interval  of  time  between  these  episodes,  but  the 
very  absence  of  continuity  in  the  narrative  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  editors  supposed  that  there  was. 

The  third  episode  introduces  Devadatta  consider- 
ing whom  he  could  win  over  so  as  to  acquire  gain 
and  honour.  He  decides  on  Ajatasattu,  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Magadha,  and  accordingly  goes  there  and 
practises  his  magic  arts  upon  the  Prince.  These 
are  quite  successful ; and  Devadatta,  dazed  with 
prosperity,  aspires  to  lead  the  Order.  This  is 
revealed  by  a spirit  to  Moggallana,  who  informs 
the  Buddha ; but  the  latter,  in  reply,  merely 
discusses  the  character  of  an  ideal  teacher.  He 
then  proceeds  to  Rajagaha,  where  the  brethren 
inform  him  of  Devadatta’s  prosperity.  In  reply, 
the  Buddha  discourses  on  the  text  that  pride  goeth 
before  a fall,  and  concludes  with  a verse  on  honour 
ruining  the  mean  man.* 

In  the  next  episode  Devadatta  asks  the  Buddha, 
in  the  presence  of  the  king,  to  give  up  to  him  the 

1 Vin.  ii.  ISOfl.,  tr.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  and  H.  Oldenberg,  in 
Vinaya  Texts,  iii.  221  ff.  (SEE  xx.  [1885]). 

2 Pothujjanikd  iddhi.  On  the  exact  meaning  of  this  technical 
phrase,  see  the  passages  collected  and  discussed  by  the  present 
writer  in  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,  i.  88,  273  ; ii.  6. 

3 Vin.  ii.  188  ; recurs  at  Atiguttara,  ii.  73 ; Saihyutta,  i.  164, 
ii.  241 ; Milinda,  166 ; Netti,  131. 
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leadership  of  the  Order,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Buddha  is  now  an  old  man.  He  is  refused,  and  a 
formal  act  of  the  Chapter  of  the  Order  decrees  that 
in  future,  whatever  he  may  do,  Devadatta  shall  he 
considered  by  the  people  as  acting  or  speaking,  not 
as  a member  of  the  Order,  but  for  himself  alone. 
Then  Devadatta  incites  the  Crown  Prince  to  kill 
his  father,  and  to  help  him  (Devadatta)  to  kill  the 
Buddha.  The  various  attempts,  all  of  which  are 
unsuccessful,  are  described  in  detail. 

There  follows  an  episode  in  which  Devadatta, 
with  four  adherents,  whose  names  are  given,  lays 
before  the  Buddha  five  points  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  rules  of  the  Order.  They  are  : (1)  that  the 
bhikkhus  should  dwell  in  the  woods,  (2)  that  they 
should  live  entirely  by  begging,  (3)  that  their 
clothing  should  be  exclusively  made  of  cast-olF 
rags,  (4)  that  they  should  sleep  under  trees,  and 
(5)  that  they  should  not  eat  fish  or  meat. 

The  existing  rules  were  more  elastic.  It  will  be  sufficient  here 
to  state  roughly  that:  (1)  bhikkhus  were  not  to  dwell  in  the 
woods  during  the  rainy  season — it  was  considered  unhealthy ; 
at  other  seasons  they  might  wander  about,  or  dwell  in  hermitages 
in  hills  or  forests,  or  in  huts  put  up  for  them  in  parks,  or  the 
like  ; the  only  restriction  was  that  they  should  not  dwell  in  the 
houses  of  the  laity  ; (2)  they  might  beg,  or  accept  invitations,  or 
live  on  food  provided  at  the  residences  for  bhikkhus  ; (3)  they 
mi^ht  receive  presents  of  clothing,  made  either  personally  to  one 
bhikkhu  or  generally  to  the  Order ; (4)  they  might  sleep  any- 
where except  in  houses  of  the  laity,  and  even  there  they  might 
stay  for  a limited  period,  if  on  a journey ; (6)  they  might  accept 
any  food  given,  but  not  fish  or  flesh  if  specially  caught  or  killed 
for  the  purpose  of  the  meal.  The  five  points  recur  at  Vin. 
iii.  171,  and  are  therefore  probably  correct. 

The  five  points  were  rejected.  Devadatta  re- 
joiced, and  told  the  people  that,  whereas  Gautama 
and  his  bhikkhus  were  luxurious  and  lived  in  the 
enjoyment  of  abundance,  he  and  his  would  abide 
by  the  strict  rules  of  the  five  points.  Five  hundred 
of  the  younger  bhikkhus  accepted  tickets  that  he 
issued,  and  joined  his  party.  The  success  of  the 
schism  seemed  assured. 

The  following  and  final  episode  introduces  Deva- 
datta, surrounded  by  a great  number  of  adherents, 
discoursing  on  his  aoctrine.  Sariputta  and  Mog- 
gallana,  the  principal  disciples  of  Gautama,  are 
seen  approaching.  On  seeing  them,  Devadatta 
exults,  and,  in  spite  of  a warning  from  Kokalika, 
he  bids  them  welcome,  and  they  take  their  seats. 
Devadatta  continues  his  conversational  discourse 
till  far  on  into  the  night.  Then,  feeling  tired,  he 
asks  Sariputta  to  lead  the  assembly  while  he  rests. 
Devadatta  falls  asleep.  Sariputta  leads  the  talk 
on  the  subject  of  preaching,  and  then  Moggallana 
leads  it  on  the  subject  of  iddhi.  Next  Sariputta 
suggests  that  those  who  approve  should  return  to 
the  Buddha,  and  most  of  the  assembly  do  so. 
Kokalika  awakes  Devadatta,  points  out  what  has 
happened,  and  says,  ‘ I warned  y ou.  ’ Then  hot  blood 
comes  forth  from  Devadatta’s  mouth.  Sariputta, 
on  his  return,  proposes  that  the  renegades  who  had 
come  back  should  be  readmitted  to  the  Order. 
This  Gautama  declares  unnecessary,  and  the  chap- 
ter closes  with  edifying  discourse.  First,  we  have 
a parable  of  elephants  who  ate  dirt  and  lost  their 
beauty  and  died.  Just  so  will  Devadatta  die. 
Then  the  eight  qualifications  of  one  worthy  to 
be  an  emissary  are  pointed  out.  Next,  the  eight 
qualifications  of  Devadatta,  which  doom  him  to 
remain  for  an  jeon  (kappa)  in  states  of  suti'ering 
and  woe,  are  given.  Finally,  another  paragraph 
gives  three  reasons  for  the  same  result. 

It  is  probable,  from  the  details,  that  the  eight  have  been 
elaborated  out  of  the  three,  no  doubt  to  make  Devadatta’s  quali- 
fications parallel  in  number  with  those  of  Sariputta,  the  ideal 
emissary. 

2.  Isolated  passages. — In  Majjhima,  i.  192  a 
Suttanta  is  dated  as  having  been  delivered  shortly 
after  Devadatta  went  away.  Not  a word  is  said 
about  him  ; but  the  discourse  discusses  the  object 
of  religion,  which,  it  is  said,  should  be  cultivated, 
not  for  the  sake  of  gain  or  honour,  not  for  the  sake 


of  virtue,  not  for  the  sake  of  mystic  concentration, 
not  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  ‘ but  has  its  mean- 
ing, its  essence,  its  ideal  in  emancipation  of  mind.’ 
The  objects  here  rejected  are  precisely  those  for 
which,  in  the  Vinaya  passages,  Devadatta  is  said 
to  have  striven.  At  Majjhima,  i.  392,  a Jain  is 
urged  to  put  Gautama  on  the  following  two-horned 
dilemma  (uhhato-kotikam  pahham)  : ‘ Do  you  say 
that  one  ought  to  speak  words  pleasant  to  others  ? 
If  so,  did  you  make  the  statement  about  the 
inevitable  fate  about  to  befall  Devadatta?’  The 
puzzle  is  easily  solved,  and  on  general  grounds 
(without  any  reference  at  all  to  Devadatta).  This 
passage  is  important,  because  it  shows  that,  before 
the  time  when  the  Dialogues  were  composed,  and 
a fortiori  before  the  time  when  the  Vinaya  account 
arose,  the  episode  about  the  future  fate  of  Deva- 
datta was  already  in  existence,  and  was  widely 
known  in  the  community,  and  even  outside  of  it. 

The  Milinda  (p.  107  ff.)  has  a greatly  altered  and  expanded 
version  of  this  ‘ double-horned  dilemma  ’ ; and  it  is  probable  that 
the  whole  of  the  dilemma  portion  of  that  interesting  work  is 
based  on  the  scheme  of  the  dilemma  in  this  Suttanta. 

The  Samyutta  (at  ii.  240-242)  has  the  episode  of 
honour  bringing  ruin  to  the  mean  man,  in  the  same 
words  as  Vin.  ii.  188,  but  divided  into  two  stories ; 
and  at  i.  153  it  puts  the  concluding  verse  of  that 
episode  into  tlie  mouth  of  the  god  Brahma.  At 

ii.  156  Devadatta  and  his  followers  are  called  ‘ men 
of  evil  desire.’  In  four  passages ^ the  Ahguttara 
lias,  word  for  word,  episodes  occurring  in  the 
Vinaya  account.  Besides  those,  it  discusses  at 

iii.  402  the  statement  about  tlie  fate  that  will 
inevitably  befall  Devadatta ; and  at  iv.  402  ff.  it 
discloses  a view  held  by  Devadatta  that  it  was 
concentration  of  mind  (and  not  the  ethical  training 
of  the  ‘ Aryan  Path  ’)  that  made  a man  an  arhat. 
This  is  the  only  one  of  these  isolated  passages  in 
the  oldest  books  which  really  adds  anything  to  our 
knowledge  of  Devadatta.  In  the  later  books  of 
the  Canon  there  are  two  or  three  more  references 
to  him.  Thus  the  episode  at  Vin.  ii.  198  recurs  at 
Udana,  v.  8,  and  that  at  Vin.  ii.  203  at  Iti-vuttaka, 
no.  89,  and  at  Udana,  i.  5,  Devadatta’s  name  is 
included  in  a list  of  eleven  leaders  in  the  Order 
who  are  called  huddha,  ‘awakened.’  This  is  the 
only  passage  in  the  Canon  which  speaks  of  Deva- 
datta with  approval ; and  it  doubtless  refers  to  a 
period  before  the  schism.  Lastly,  in  Vin.  i.  115  it 
is  said  that  Devadatta,  before  the  rule  to  the  con- 
trary had  been  promulgated,  allowed  the  local 
chapter  of  the  Order,  when  the  Patimokkha  was 
being  recited,  to  be  attended  by  laymen. 

H.  Oldenberg  has  shown,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  edition  of 
the  Vinaya,  that  the  work,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  composed  of 
material  belonging  to  three  periods,  the  oldest  of  which  goes 
back  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  the  time  of  the  Buddha.  The  chap- 
ter analyzed  above  belongs  to  the  latest  of  those  periods.  The 
episodes  found  also  in  other  parts  of  the  Canon  belong  to  the 
earliest  period.  The  summary  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  is 
based  exclusively  on  such  episodes. 

3.  The  later  notices. — In  books  later  than  the 
Canon,  the  above  story  of  Devadatta  is  often  told 
or  referred  to,  and  with  embellishments  which 
purport  to  add  details  not  found  in  the  earlier 
version.  Such  additional  details  must  be  regarded 
with  suspicion  : many  are  insignificant,  some  are 
evidently  added  merely  to  heighten  the  edification 
of  the  narrative,  all  are  some  centuries  later  than 
the  alleged  facts  they,  for  the  first  time,  record. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  a few  of  the  most 
striking. 

The  Mahavastu,  iii.  176,  and  the  Mahavamsa, 
ii.  21,  give  contradictory  accounts  of  Devadatta’s 
parentage.  Had  these  two  traditions  (the  one 
handed  down  in  the  Ganges  valley,  the  other  in 
Ceylon)  agreed,  the  evidence  might  have  been 
accepted.  The  Milinda  (at  p.  101)  states  that 
Devadatta  was  swallowed  up  by  the  earth  ; and 

1 Ah.  ii.  73=Sa»}i.'ii.  241  = Fm.  ii.  188  ; Ah.  iii.  123=Ftn.  ii. 
185  ; Ah.  iv.  160  ; and  again  164  = Fin.  ii.  202. 
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(at  p.  Ill)  that,  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  he 
took  refuge  in  the  Buddha.  Both  traditions  were 
accepted  in  Ceylon  in  the  5th  cent.  a.d.  (see  the 
commentary  on  the  23 Aawrmayxrcfa,  i.  147).  A state- 
ment of  Fa  Hien  (Legge’s  tr.,  p.  60)  shows  that  the 
first  of  these  traditions  was  still  current  in  India  at 
the  end  of  the  4th  cent.  A.D.  The  same  authority 
(p.  62)  tells  us  that  there  were  still,  at  that  time, 
followers  of  Devadatta  who  paid  honour  to  the 
three  previous  Buddhas,  hut  not  to  Gautama. 
This  is  possibly  confirmed  by  Yuan  Chwang,  more 
than  two  centuries  later,  and  in  another  locality  ; 
but  Watters  (ii.  191)  thinks  that  the  pilgrim  him- 
self may  have  supplied  the  name  Devadatta.  Yuan 
Chwang  elsewhere  (Watters,  i.  339)  credits  Deva- 
datta with  the  murder  of  the  nun  Uppala-vanna  ; 
but  we  have  no  confirmation  of  this  unlikely  story, 
and  it  depends  probably  on  a Chinese  misunder- 
standing of  some  Indian  text.  We  have  two  5th 
cent,  biogi'aphies  of  Uppala-vanna,  and  it  occurs  in 
neither. 

Literature. — Vinaya,  ed.  Oldenberg,  London,  1879  ; Rhys 
Davids  and  H.  Oldenberg',  Vinaya  Texts,  Oxford,  1881-85  (SBE 
xiii.,  xvii.,  xx.);  Theragathd,  ed.  Oldenberg  and  Pischel  (B2'S, 
1883) ; AAguttara,  ed.  Morris  and  Hardy  (PTS,  1885-1900) ; 
Sarhyutta,  ed.  L6on  Feer  (PTS,  1884-1898) ; Milinda-patlko,  ed. 
Trenckner,  London,  1880 ; Netti,  ed.  E.  Hardy  (PTS,  1902) ; 
Rhys  Davids,  Questions  of  King  Milinda,  Oxford,  1890-94 
(SBE  x-xxv.,  xxxvi.).  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,  Oxford,  1899, 
1909  ; Majjhima  Nikdya,  ed.  Trenckner  and  Chalmers  (PTS, 
1887-1902) ; Iti-vuttaka,  ed.  Windisch  (PTS,  1890),  and  tr.  J.  H. 
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Com.  on  the  Dhammapada,  ed.  H.  0.  Norman  (HTN,  1906).  See 
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(=GiAPiii.  8),  pp.  15,  28,  38  ff.,  where  other  references  to  later 
notices  may  be  found.  T.  W.  RhYS  DAVIDS. 

DEVAYANA.  — This  term  in  ancient  Vedic 
thought  and  speculation  denoted  the  path  or  paths 
leading  to  the  gods,  elsewhere  the  road  which  the 
gods  themselves  were  wont  to  traverse  in  their 
descent  or  ascent  between  heaven  and  earth.  In 
the  earliest  literature  of  India  it  formed  part  of  the 
recognized  terminology  of  the  priests  and  poets ; 
and  it  passed  through  a long  course  of  development 
and  refinement,  during  which  it  gained  clearness 
of  definition,  and  was  brought  into  relation  with 
other  movements  of  religious  thought.  In  a lower, 
more  literal,  and  mechanical  sense,  devaydna  was 
also  the  car  or  vehicle  (ydna)  of  a god ; but  no 
special  significance  or  importance  seems  to  have 
attached  to  this  use  of  the  word.  The  correlative 
to  devaydna,  ‘ the  way  of  the  gods,’  ivas  pitrydna, 
‘ the  way  of  the  fathers  ’ — a term  which  assumed 
importance  only  in  the  later  speculation,  and  per- 
haps was  consciously  invented  on  the  analogy  of 
the  former  word,  to  express  an  inferior  path  or 
progress,  at  a time  when  devaydna  became  special- 
ized and  appropriated  to  the  conception  of  a higher 
or  the  highest  degree  of  bliss. 

Hence  in  origin  at  least  both  terms  belong  to  a 
lower  stratum  or  form  of  religious  belief,  and  are 
conceived  in  a material  or  semi-material  sense. 
The  term  pitrydna  especially  answered  to  the 
primitive  and  wide-spread  conception  of  the  life 
after  death,  which  pictures  it  as  a meagre  con- 
tinuation of  the  present,  reproducing  the  conditions 
and  occupations  of  a worldly  existence,  where  the 
ancestors  dwell  in  weal  or  woe  according  to  their 
deserts,  but  where  all  is  more  or  less  unreal  and 
speculative,  and  the  prospect  exerts  no  determin- 
ing infiuence  on  the  actions  or  conduct  of  the 

resent.  In  India,  however,  almost  from  the  very 

eginning,  the  term  devaydna,  so  soon  as  it  was 
interpreted  in  the  human  sphere  of  the  fortunes 
and  destinies  of  men,  was  conceived  apparently  in 
a higher  and  more  ethical  sense,  and  for  the  most 
part  connoted  Divine  escort,  companionship,  or 
guardian  care,  on  a road  which  had  its  termination 


in  a paradise  of  blessedness  and  good  ; the  elements 
and  conditions  of  which  conception  were  necessarily 
contributed  by  earthly  experiences,  and  the  plea- 
sures enjoyed  were  those  of  earth,  renewed,  how- 
ever, in  a more  or  less  etherealized  and  exalted 
form  in  fellowship  with  beneficent  and  righteous 
gods.  The  travellers  by  the  pitpydna  attained  only 
a lower  goal,  where  the  superhuman  associates 
were  at  the  best  the  gods  of  the  lower  world,  but 
where  the  company  was  for  the  most  part  those 
mortal  men  who  had  preceded  them  on  the  path. 
These  all  shared  the  same  colourless  and  temporary 
existence,  from  which  they  eventually  returned  to 
tread  the  same  cycle  of  renewed  birth,  life,  and 
death,  in  this  world.  Thus  finally,  with  the  growth 
of  speculation  with  regard  to  the  future,  and  of  the 
consciousness  of  merit  and  demerit  attaching  to 
conduct  and  involving  reward  or  penalty,  the  ways 
of  the  gods  and  of  the  fathers  were  brought  into 
association  with  the  great  Indian  doctrines  of 
samsdra,  ‘transmigration,’  and  inevitable  karma', 
and  were  incorporated  into  the  rich  store  of  Indian 
beliefs  that  had  reference  to  the  life  beyond  the 
grave. 

The  earliest  conception  of  a ‘ path  of  the  gods  ’ 
is  to  be  found  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rigveda.  There 
apparently  it  is  always  associated  with  Agni,  the 
divine  priest  and  intermediary  between  gods  and 
men.  Agni — both  the  sacrificer  and  the  sacrificial 
flame — bears  the  ofl'erings  to  the  gods,  and  conducts 
the  gods  to  receive  the  offerings  which  are  prepared 
for  them.  He  knows  the  path  that  leads  to  the 
gods,  and  is  the  messenger  and  guide  thereon  : 

‘ Knowing  the  ways  by  which  the  gods  go,  thou  (Agni)  hast 
become  the  unwearied  messenger,  the  bearer  of  oblations.’  i 

The  path  trodden  by  the  gods,  and  on  which  the 
sacrifices  were  borne  to  the  heavenly  world,  became 
later  the  road  by  which  the  sacrificer  himself 
ascended  to  the  company  of  the  gods.  This  ex- 
tension or  development  of  the  thought  of  the 
devaydna  was  early  made,  probably  in  connexion 
with  the  practice  of  burning  the  dead.  The  soul, 
released  from  the  body,  which  was  consumed  by 
the  fire  and  returned  to  its  earthly  elements,  was 
carried  on  high  in  the  smoke  and  flame,  on  a fiery 
path  whereon  was  consummated  that  purification 
from  earthly  taint  which  the  lires  of  the  funeral 
pyre  had  begun. 

&at.  Brdhm.  i.  9.  3.  2 : ‘ That  same  path  2 leads  either  to  the 
gods  or  to  the  fathers.  On  both  sides  two  flames  are  ever  burn- 
ing : they  scorch  him  who  deserves  to  be  scorched,  and  allow 
him  to  pass  who  deserves  to  pass.  ’ 

The  way  was  thus  prepared  for  the  philosophical 
development  which  the  doctrine  received  in  the 
Upanisads  and  later  systems  of  Indian  thought  and 
teaching.  The  purification  which  the  soul  under- 
went to  fit  it  for  the  communion  and  company  of 
the  gods  was  conceived  as  a process  not  completed 
in  one  act  or  at  one  time,  but  carried  on  through  a 
series  of  graduated  stages  or  degrees ; and  it  was 
only  at  its  close  that  the  emancipated  soul  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  fullness  of  bliss. 

The  earliest  enumeration  of  the  ‘ stations  ’ on  the 
two  paths  is  found  in  the  Chhdndogya  Upanisad 
(V.  10.  1); 

‘ Those  who  know  this  (i.e.  the  so-called  doctrine  of  the  five 
fires,  and  the  fate  of  men  after  death,  with  regard  to  which 
Svetaketu  Arunej’a  has  been  obliged  to  confess  ignorance  [v. 
3.  1-5]),  and  those  who  in  the  forest  follow  faith  and  austerities 
(vdnaprastha)  enter  into  the  flame,  from  the  flame  to  the  day, 
from  the  day  to  the  bright  half  of  the  month,  from  the  bright 
halt  of  the  month  to  the  six  months  of  the  sun's  northward 
movement,  from  the  six  months  to  the  year,  from  the  year  to 
the  sun,  from  the  sun  to  the  moon,  from  the  moon  to  the 
lightning.’ 

Thence  they  are  led  to  Brahman ; and  it  is  further 

1 Rigfv.  i.  72.  7,  cf.  ii.  2.  4f.,  al. ; Atharv.  iii.  15.  2,  etc. : and, 
for  the  paths  between  heaven  and  earth,  whicii  Ajrni  knows 
(Rigv.  vi.  16.  3,  X.  98. 11,  etc.),  see  lilacdonell,  Vedic  Mythology^ 
Strassburg,  1897,  p.  88  ff. 

2 i.e.  the  funeral  fire  ; see  SBE  xii.  267  and  note  ; and  cf.  6<it. 
Brahm.  xiil.  8.  3.  4. 
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explained  that  this  is  the  way  of  the  gods,  from 
which  there  is  no  return  (cf.  iv.  15.  5) : 

‘ But  they  who  living  in  a village  (gfliastha)  practise  sacrifices 
and  almsgiving,  enter  into  the  smoke,  from  the  smoke  to  the 
night,  from  the  night  to  the  dark  half  of  the  month,  from  the 
dark  half  of  the  month  to  the  six  months  of  the  sun’s  southward 
movement.  But  they  do  not  reach  the  year.  From  the  months 
they  go  to  the  world  of  the  fathers,  from  the  world  of  the  fathers 
to  the  ether,  from  the  ether  to  the  moon.  . . . Having  dwelt 
there  as  long  as  a remnant  (of  good  works)  yet  exists  (yavat 
sampatam,  “till  their  good  works  are  consumed”  [Miiller]), 
they  return  again,  by  that  way  by  which  they  came,  to  the  ether, 
from  the  ether  to  the  wind.  Having  become  wind,  the  sacri- 
ficer  becomes  smoke  ; having  become  smoke,  he  becomes  mist ; 
having  become  mist,  he  becomes  cloud ; having  become  cloud,  he 
rains  down.  Then  is  he  born  as  rice  and  corn,  herbs  and  trees, 
sesamum  and  beans.  Thence  the  escape  is  beset  with  most  diflS- 
culties.  . . . Those  whose  conduct  has  been  good  will  quickly 
attain  some  good  birth,  the  birth  of  a Brahman,  or  a Ksatriya, 
or  a VaiSya ; but  those  whose  conduct  has  been  evil  will  quickly 
attain  an  evil  birth,  the  birth  of  a dog  or  a hog  or  a Ohaij(J^la  ’ 
(v.  10.  3-7). 

The  same  description,  with  minor  variations  and 
in  a somewhat  briefer  form,  recurs  in  Bfhad.  Up. 
vi.  2. 15  f.  For  the  year,  however,  on  the  devaydna 
is  substituted  the  Devaloka,  ‘the  world  of  the  gods.’ 
In  the  stations  of  the  pitpyana  the  ether  is  omitted, 
and  progress  is  made  direct  from  the  world  of  the 
fathers  to  the  moon.  The  omission,  however,  is 
apparently  merely  accidental ; for,  when  the  merit 
of  their  good  works  is  exhausted,  they  are  said  to 
return  again  to  the  ether,  from  the  ether  to  the  air, 
from  the  air  to  the  rain,  from  the  rain  to  the  earth. 

‘ And  when  they  have  reached  the  earth  they  become  food, 
they  are  offered  again  in  the  fire  of  man,  and  thence  are  born 
in  the  fire  of  woman.  Thus  they  rise  up  towards  the  worlds, 
and  go  the  same  round  as  before.’ 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  of  these  two 
versions  is  the  earlier.  They  are  probably  to  he 
traced  back  to  a common  original,  which  has  been 
slightly  modified  in  the  course  of  transmission  in 
different  schools  of  Vedic  learning.  The  form  of 
the  Brhaddrdnyaka  most  closely  and  formally 
identifies  itself  with  the  doctrine  of  transmigration 
and  the  theory  of  a satisfaction  rendered  upon  earth 
for  all  past  deeds,  after  which  a new  career  is 
entered  upon.  There  underlies  both,  however,  the 
ancient  Vedic  conception  of  retribution  or  felicity 
after  death,  in  another  world,  from  which  there  was 
no  necessary  return  to  an  existence  upon  earth — a 
conception  which  was  more  or  less  definitely  com- 
bined with  and  accommodated  to  the  teaching  with 
regard  to  a new  life  upon  earth.  The  latter,  in  its 
origin  at  least,  was  probably  derived  from  external 
sources,  but  was  adopted  into  the  Brahmanical 
system  and  elaborated  in  the  philosophical  schools 
(see  artt.  Transmigration,  Upanisads). 

In  the  later  literature  also  reference  is  frequently 
made  to  the  two  paths,  and  the  essential  difference 
between  them  is  emphasized,  viz.  that  of  a per- 
manent or  a merely  temporary  deliverance  from 
the  conditions  of  an  earthly  life,  e.g.  Bhdg.-Gltd, 
viii.  23-26 : 

‘ I will  declare  the  time,  0 descendant  of  Lharata,  at  which 
devotees  (yogin)  departing  from  this  world  go,  never  to  return 
or  to  return.  The  fire,  the  flame,  the  day,  the  bright  fortnight, 
the  six  months  of  the  sun’s  northern  movement,  departing  in 
these,  those  who  know  the  Brahman  go  to  the  Brahman.  Smoke, 
night,  the  dark  fortnight,  the  six  months  of  the  sun’s  southern 
movement,  departing  in  these,  the  devotee  attains  the  lunar 
light  and  returns.  These  two  paths,  the  bright  and  the  dark, 
are  deemed  to  be  eternal  in  this  world.  By  the  one  a man  goes 
never  to  return,  by  the  other  he  returns  again.’  Of.  Prairm 
Up.  i.  9, 10,  where  the  paths  are  termed  southern  and  northern ; 
Muxyij,.  Up.  i.  2.  10,  11,  iil.  1.  6 ; Anug.  20  {SEE  viii.  314, 
310),  etc. 

It  is  evident  that  the  stations  themselves  are  arti- 
ficial, and  are  made  artificially  to  correspond,  those 
of  the  devaydna  indicating  regions  of  progressive 
knowledge  and  light,  those  of  the  pitpydna  succes- 
sive regions  of  darkness  and  decay.  Occasionally, 
in  passages  whicli  are  probably  later  and  prompted 
by  individual  speculation  or  fancy,  other  stations 
are  added  or  substituted  for  those  of  the  Bfhad.  or 
Chh/i.nd.  ; e.g.  in  KauL  Up.  i.  3,  from  the  lire,  the 
world  of  Agni,  the  patli  of  the  gods  leads  through 


the  world  of  Vayu  (wind,  air)  to  the  world  of  Varuna, 
and  thence  through  the  worlds  of  Indra  and  Praja- 
pati  to  the  world  of  Brahman. 

The  same  Upanisad  essays  an  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  the  moon  appears  as  a station  on  both 
paths.  On  the  devaydna  it  occupies  a place  beyond 
the  sun,  intermediary  between  that  and  the  light- 
ning, but  is  in  no  way  distinguished  from  the  other 
stations.  On  the  pitpydna,  however,  it  is  the  final 
resting-place,  or  place  of  sojourn,  from  which  the 
return  to  earth  berins.  The  author  of  the  A'awi.  Up. 
appears  to  regard  the  moon  as  a testing-place  or 
opportunity  of  trial,  the  future  being  determined 
by  the  degree  of  knowledge  which  the  disembodied 
soul  is  proved  to  possess.  The  wise  find  a per- 
manent home ; the  ignorant  are  dismissed  to  a new 
earthly  existence  which  is  graduated  according  to 
their  deserts.  ^ That  all  souls  after  death  are  re- 
ceived into  the  moon  is  an  ancient  and  widely 
accepted  view,  and  probably  accounts  for  the  posi- 
tion which  the  moon  occupies  as  a station  common 
to  the  two  paths. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  ways,  i.e.  for  out- castes  who  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  gods  and  no  capacity  or  right  to  study 
the  scriptures.  Elsewhere,  however,  this  ‘third 
place  ’ appears  to  be  conceived  as  a lot  of  punish- 
ment or  degradation  reserved  for  the  wicked.  To 
the  philosophical  thought  of  India  the  two  concep- 
tions are  not  incompatible,  and  the  latter,  indeed, 
is  almost  necessarily  an  accompaniment  of  the 
former. 

‘ Those  who  know  neither  of  these  paths  become  worms,  birds, 
and  biting  things.’  2 

A further  question  much  discussed  had  reference  to 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  those  who  on  the 
higher  path  attain  to  light  and  immortality.  The 

rimary  qualification  was  universally  admitted  to 

e knowledge,  i.e.  knowledge  of  the  supreme  or 
Brahman.  Difference  of  opinion,  however,  appears 
to  have  existed  on  the  one  question  as  to  the  degree 
of  knowledge  the  possession  of  which  would  admit 
to  the  devaydna.  With  regard  to  those  who  have 
lived  in  the  two  last  diramas  as  vdnaprasthas  or 
sannydsins,  there  is  no  doubt : they  tread  the  path 
of  the  gods.  In  the  case  of  grhasthas  the  Chhdnd. 
Up.  appears  to  draw  a distinction  between  those 
who  know  the  secret  doctrine  of  the  five  fires,  and 
those  whose  life  proceeds  in  the  routine  of  ordinary 
sacrifices.  The  former  after  death  go  to  the  flame, 
etc.,  and  finally  reach  Brahman.  The  latter  are 
destined  for  the  pitrydna  and  a return  to  earth. 
The  hrahmachdrin,  in  a state  of  pupilage,  to  whom 
the  knowledge  of  the  Brahman  had  not  yet  been 
communicated,  was  naturally  excluded  from  the 
highest  path.  A later  representation,  perhaps  more 
liberally  inspired,  or  to  which  the  conception  of 
the  sphere  of  the  hrahmachdrin' s life  had  become 
definitely  widened,  conceded  this  also,  and,  entirely 
in  harmony  with  later  developments  of  thought, 
laid  the  emphasis  not  on  status,  but  on  behaviour 
and  a life  of  meditation  and  devotion.® 

1 KauL  i.  2.  The  passage  is  difficult,  and  perhaps  corrupt. 
Max  Muller  renders : ‘ All  who  depart  from  this  world  go  to  the 
moon.  In  the  former  (the  bright)  half,  the  moon  delights  in 
their  spirits ; in  the  other  (the  dark)  half,  the  moon  sends  them 
on  to  be  born  again.  Verily,  the  moon  is  the  door  of  the  Svarga 
(heavenly)  world.  Now,  if  a man  objects  to  the  moon  (is  not 
satisfied  with  life  there),  the  moon  sets  him  free.  But,  if  a man 
does  not  object,  then  the  moon  sends  him  down  as  rain  upon 
this  earth,’  etc.  {SEE  i.  273  f. ; cf.  Deussen,  Sechzig  Upanishads, 
Leipzig,  1897,  p.  24). 

2 Exhad.  Up.  vi.  2.  16,  cf.  Chdnd.  v.  10.  7 f.,  Sankara  on  Ved. 
Sut.  iii.  1.  18,  who  explains  that,  in  the  case  of  those  who  are 
destined  tor  the  ‘ third  place,’  the  appropriate  sacrifices  have 
not  been  offered,  and  therefore  they  return  to  life  in  new  bodies 
which  are  constituted  from  inferior  ingredients  {SEE  xxxviii. 
123-25,  cf.  l‘21f.). 

2 Anug.  31.  7 1.  : ‘aBrahmacharin  . . . who  is  thus  devoted, 
who  is  concentrated  in  mind  and  continent,  conquers  heaven, 
and  reaching  the  highest  seat  does  not  return  to  birth’;  cf. 
Ramanuja  on  Ved.  Sut.  iii.  3.  32,  wlio  declares  that  all  those  who 
practise  meditation  proceed  on  the  path  of  the  gods,  without 
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The  same  question  of  qualifications  for  the  higher 
path,  the  path  that  led  to  Brahman  without  return, 
was  considered  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
yoffa  (q.v.).  Bhdg.-GUd,  viii.  24 f.  appears  to  sug- 
gest that  the  immediate  destiny  of  the  yogin,  or 
ascetic,  depends  upon  the  time  of  death,  whether 
in  the  light  or  dark  half  of  the  year,  the  northern 
or  southern  progress  of  the  sun  (SBE  viii.  80  f.). 
Ramanuja,  however,  rejects  this  inference,  and 
asserts  that  the  text  enjoins  on  all  yogins  the  duty 
of  daily  meditation  on  the  two  paths,  quoting  in 
proof  of  his  contention  the  words  that  follow  : ‘ no 
yogin  who  knows  these  two  paths  is  deluded  ’ (ih. 
viii.  27).  The  text,  therefore,  has  no  reference  to 
the  time  or  season  of  the  year  at  which  death  takes 
place  (SBE  xlviii.  472  f.). 

A further  and  final  development  of  doctrine  took 
place  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  the  Vedanta, 
and  the  importance  attached  to  knowledge  of  the 
highest  Brahman,  the  supreme  knowledge  (para, 
vidyd),  as  the  one  avenue  of  escape  from  attachment 
to  the  world  and  the  possibilities  of  re-birth.  Those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  were  possessed  only  of  the 
lower  degree  of  knowledge  (apard  vidyd),  the 
knowledge  of  the  Brahman  sae/wna  (‘  endowed  with 
qualities’),  were  still  entangled  in  the  snares  of 
delusion,  and  liable  after  death  to  a return  to  earth. 
It  became,  then,  necessary  to  find  a link  of  connexion 
between  the  new  metaphysics  which  exalted  the 
secret  esoteric  wisdom,  and  the  older  authoritative 
teaching  of  the  two  ways.  It  was  not  possible, 
however,  to  deny  that  those  who  possessed  a know- 
ledge of  Brahman  even  in  an  inferior  degree  de- 
parted on  the  devaydna,  the  path  of  the  gods,  or 
to  consign  them  to  a lower  destiny ; for  all  such 
the  scripture  declared  that  there  was  no  return. 
A solution  of  the  difficulty  was  found  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  kramamuTcti,  ‘ emancipation  by  steps 
or  stages.’  The  question  is  discussed  by  Sankara 
on  Ved.  Sut.  iii.  3.  29  (SBE  xxxviii.  231-235  ; cf.  ib. 
124  f.),  where  he  explains  that  a twofold  meaning 
underlies  the  phrase  ‘ going  on  the  path  of  the  gods.’ 
In  the  case  of  those  possessed  of  the  highest  know- 
ledge, the  knowledge  of  the  unqualified  Brahman 
(nirguna),  it  is  a mere  phrase  ; for  they  are  already 
in  union  with  Brahman,  and  have  no  need  to  move 
on  any  path  to  reach  that  end.  But  all  who  have 
only  the  knowledge  of  the  qualified  Brahman 
(saguna)  advance  on  that  road.  And,  since  it  is 
said  that  they  attain  to  Brahman  and  do  not  return, 
it  must  be  that  in  union  -with  the  (saguna)  Brahman 
they  eventually  win  perfect  enlightenment  and 
gain  the  highest  knowledge.  During  this  period 
of  probation  and  imperfect  knowledge  the  soul  is 
in  possession  of  complete  bliss  and  unrestrained 
capacities  of  will  power,  etc.  (aisvarya).  As 
it  approaches  the  highest  light,  it  finds  itself, 
assumes  a ‘ new  form,’  and  is  truly  and  finally  set 
free.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  And 

it  is  further  explained  that  all  thus  enter  into 
absolute  and  final  emancipation  at  the  end  of  the 
world-cycle.^ 

A variety  of  the  teaching  concerning  the  paths, 
which  is  merely  an  elaboration  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  two  roads,  and  remained  without  further  sig- 
nificance or  development,  postulated  four  paths 
from  earth  to  the  gods,  which  were  explained  as 
corresponding  to  four  forms  of  sacrifice.  Both  the 

restriction  (SBE  xlviii.  650-652);  also  on  iiL  1,  17 f.,  iv.  3.  Iff., 
where  the  two  paths  are  discussed,  and  are  said  to  be  dependent 
respectiv.ely  on  knowledge  and  works  (SBE  xlviii.  594 1.,  744  ff.) ; 
see  also  Sankara,  loce.  citt. 

1 Cf.  also  Ramanuja  on  Ved.  Sut.  iv.  4. 1 f.  (SBE  xlviii.  755  ff.) ; 
Deussen,  Allg.  Gesch.  d.  Philos. , Leipzig,  1908,  i.  3.  p.  608  ff.  The 
Svetaivatara  Upani^ad  contains  a suggestion  or  pre-intimation 
of  the  same  theory : ‘ When  that  god  is  known,  all  fetters  fall 
off,  sufferings  are  destroyed,  and  birth  and  death  cease.  From 
mutating  on  him  there  arises,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body, 
the  third  state,  that  of  universal  lordship  (aUvarya) ; hut  he 
only  who  is  alone  is  satisfied  ’ (6vet.  Up.  i.  11). 


reference  and  the  interpretation  are  given  by 
BaudhSyana : 

‘ Some  teach  a fourfold  division  of  these  sacred  duties.  The 
text,  however,  “Four  paths,”  etc.  (Taitt.  Saihh.  v.  7.  2.  3)  refers 
to  sacrificial  rites,  ijfis,  animal  and  Soma  sacrifices,  and 
darvihomas  (offerings  made  with  a darvi,  or  sacred  ladle).  The 
following  declares  that  “ Four  paths,  leading  to  the  world  of  the 
gods,  go  severally  from  the  earth  to  heaven  ” ’ (Baudhay.  ii.  6. 
9fl.,  cf.  29 ; Ipast.  ii.  9.  23.  5). 

The  context  suggests  that  the  conception  of  the 
four  paths  is  not  unconnected  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  four  diramas. 

An  isolated  passage  in  the  Brhad.  Up.  (iv.  4.  9) 
describes  the  path  to  the  Svargaloka  as  marked  out 
in  varied  colours : 

‘ On  that  path  (to  the  Svargaloka)  they  say  that  there  is  white 
or  blue  or  yellow  or  green  or  red ; that  path  was  found  by 
Brahman,  and  on  it  goes  whoever  knows  Brahman,  and  who 
has  done  good,  and  obtained  splendour.’ 

The  colours  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  veins  (hitd ; 
ib.  iv.  3.  20),  and  the  conception  has  therefore  in 
aU  probability  a physiological  basis.  Neither  in 
this  instance,  however,  nor  in  that  of  the  four  paths 
of  the  Taitt.  Sarhh.  and  Baudhayana  was  any  infer- 
ence drawn  or  further  development  sought.  And 
it  remains  doubtful  how  far  any  connexion  is  to  be 
traced  between  the  ideas  underlying  these  texts 
and  the  formal  doctrine  of  the  devaydna. 

Parallels  to  the  latter  doctrine  of  roads  traced 
out  between  earth  and  heaven  by  which  the  dead 
souls  pass  and  repass  are  to  be  found  in  many  of 
the  religions  of  the  nearer  and  further  East.  They 
are  present  in  the  eschatological  teaching  especially 
of  Babylon  and  Egypt.^  Similar  conceptions  are 
presupposed  in  the  dream  of  Jacob  (Gn  28'^  ^■).^ 
Literature. — This  is  indicated  in  the  article. 

A.  S.  Geden. 

DEVELOPMENT  (Biological). — Development 
is  the  ‘becoming’  of  the  individual  organism,  the 
attainment  of  a specific  form  and  structure,  and 
of  the  not  less  characteristic  associated  faculties. 
The  starting-point  is  usually  a fertilized  egg-cell — 
a new  unity  formed  from  the  intimate  and  orderly 
combination  of  paternal  and  maternal  inheritances. 
The  fertilized  ovum  divides  and  re-divides,  the 
daughter-cells  or  blastomeres  are  arranged  in  ger- 
minal layers,  differentiation  sets  in,  and  an  embryo 
is  built  up.  This  is  embryonic  development.  At 
a certain  stage,  differing  greatly  in  the  difi'erent 
types,  the  egg  is  ‘ hatched,’  and  the  embryo  emerges 
from  the  egg-envelope — sometimes  like  a miniature 
of  the  adult,  as  in  the  case  of  a chicken  ; sometimes 
very  unlike  the  adult  and  adapted  to  a difi'erent 
kind  of  life,  as  in  the  case  of  caterpillar  and  tad- 
pole. Thus  there  may  be  a larval  development. 
The  embryo  is  the  quiescent  stage  within  the  egg 
membrane ; the  larva  is  free-living  and  able  to 
feed  for  itself.  As  long  as  the  realization  or  ex- 
ression  of  the  inheritance  goes  on,  as  long  as 
ifferentiation  and  integration  continue,  we  may 
speak  of  development,  but  mere  increase  in  size  is 
not  development,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide 
where  to  put  in  the  stop.  Thus  some  would  say 
that  development  includes  all  the  norm.al  changes 
of  form  and  structure  that  occur  throughout  life,  and 
that  the  breaking-down  in  old  age  is  as  much  part 
of  development  as  the  building-up  in  youth.  Others 
ut  in  the  stop  when  the  limit  of  growth  is  reached, 
ut  the  brain  may  go  on  developing  long  after  that, 
though  in  mammals  there  seems  to  be  no  increase 
in  the  number  of  brain-cells  after  birth.  More- 
over, there  are  many  fishes  and  reptiles  that  show 
no  limit  of  growth.  Others,  again,  put  in  the  stop 
when  the  specific  characters  begin  to  be  well 
defined,  but  that  would  exclude  much  that  can  be 
fairly  called  development,  e.g.  the  changes  associ- 

1 See,  e.g.yF.  Cumont,  Les  Religions  oricntales,  1906,  p.  152 f., 
and  the  references  there  given  ; E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  Egyptian 
Heaven  and  Hell,  London,  1905,  passim,  etc. 

2 Cf.  A.  Jeremias,  Das  AT  im  lAchte  des  alien  Orients'^ 
Leipzig,  1906,  p.  372  ff. 
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ated  with  sexual  maturity.  The  fact  is  that,  in 
studying  development,  we  are  considering  the 
living  creature  in  its  time-relations,  and  defini- 
tion is  a matter  of  convenience.  In  the  present 
article  we  propose  to  restrict  ourselves  for  the 
most  part  to  the  problems  of  embryonic  develop- 
ment. 

Let  us  state  very  briefly  some  of  the  outstanding 
facts  of  development.  We  know  that  the  germ- 
cells,  and  their  nuclei  in  particular,  form  the 
physical  basis  of  inheritance — the  means,  at  least, 
of  development ; that  a genetic  continuity  is  kept 
up  from  generation  to  generation  by  a lineage  of 
unspecialized  germ-cells,  which  do  not  share  in 
body-making  ; that  this  accounts  for  like  tending 
to  beget  like  ; that  fertilization  implies  an  intimate 
and  orderly  union  of  two  individualities,  condensed 
and  integrated  for  the  time  being  in  the  ovum  and 
the  spermatozoon  ; that  the  spermatozoon,  besides 
being  the  bearer  of  the  paternal  half  of  the  inherit- 
ance, acts  as  a liberating  stimulus  to  the  ovum,  and 
introduces  into  the  ovum  a peculiar  little  body, 
the  centrosome,  which  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  subsequent  division  of  the  fertilized  egg-cell. 
We  know  that  the  mode  of  all  development  is  by 
the  division  of  nuclei  and  the  segregation  of  the 
living  matter  into  unit-areas  or  cells,  each  pre- 
sided over  by  a nucleus  ; that  differentiation  comes 
about  very  gradually,  the  obviously  complex 
slowly  arising  out  of  the  apparently  simple  ; that 
paternal  and  maternal  characteristics— so  far  as 
the  nuclei  of  the  germ-cells  bear  these — are  dis- 
tributed in  exact  equality  by  the  nuclear  or  cellular 
divisions,  and  that  the  paternal  and  maternal  con- 
tributions thus  form  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  web 
which  we  call  the  organism,  though  the  expression 
or  realization  of  the  bi-parental  heritage  varies 
greatly  in  individual  cases.  In  many  cases  the 
parental  contributions  seem  to  include  ancestral 
items  which  may  find  expression  in  development 
or  may  lie  latent.  We  know  that  development  is 
a regular  sequence  of  events  which  requires,  stage 
by  stage,  an  appropriate  external  environment ; 
that  there  are  continual  interactions  between  the 
developing  organism  and  its  environment;  and 
that  there  are  continual  mutual  adjustments  of  the 
different  constituents  of  the  developing  organism. 
In  certain  aspects  the  development  appears  like  the 
building-up  of  a mosaic  out  of  many  independently 
heritable  and  independently  developable  parts  ; in 
other  aspects  it  appears  as  the  expression  of  an 
integrated  unity,  with  subtle  correlations  between 
the  parts,  and  with  remarkable  regulative  processes 
working  towards  an  unconsciously  predetermined 
end.  We  know  also  that  in  a general  way  the  in- 
dividual development  of  organs  often  progresses 
from  stage  to  stage  in  a manner  which  suggests  a 
recapitulation  of  the  steps  in  the  presumed  racial 
evolution. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  data  for  the  study 
of  development  are  threefold,  viz.  (a)  embryo- 
logists have  worked  out  the  sequence  of  stages  in 
the  development  of  a large  number  of  types ; (6) 
experimentalists  have  shown  in  a variety  of  in- 
stances that  particular  changes  in  the  external 
conditions  are  followed  by  particular  changes  in 
the  developing  organism ; and  (c)  students  of 
heredity  have  distinguished  various  modes  of  in- 
heritance which  obtain,  such  as  ‘ blended  ’ and 
‘ Mendelian.’  The  facts  known  in  regard  to  de- 
velopment are  many  ;and  various,  as  we  have 
briefly  indicated,  and  they  are  continuously  in- 
creasing in  precision  and  penetration ; yet  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  we  have  got  much  nearer  an 
understanding  of  development  since  the  days  of 
Aristotle,  to  whom  facts  were  so  few.  It  seems  as 
if  his  cle  Generatione  remained  the  most  important 
contribution  to  the  subject.  How  little  light  we 


have  that  he  had  not  in  regard  to  the  deep  problems 
of  development,  such  as  those  suggested  by  the 
following  questions  : How  are  the  heritable  char- 
acteristics of  the  race  summed  up  potentially  within 
the  minute  germ-cells  ? How  do  they  gradually 
find  expression  in  the  individual  development,  so 
that  what  we  call  differentiation  results?  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  compelling  necessity  that 
mints  and  coins  the  chick  out  of  a drop  of  living 
matter?  What  is  the  regulative  principle  of  the 
ordered  progress  which,  by  intricate  and  often 
strangely  circuitous  paths,  leads  to  the  fully- 
formed  organism  ? 

PTom  reflexion  on  these  general  questions  the 
scientific  mind  always  turns,  sometimes  too  quickly, 
to  concrete  investigation,  it  may  be  of  the  humblest 
sort,  with  the  results  of  which  the  theory  of  de- 
velopment must  be  consistent.  Thus  there  are 
numerous  inquiries  into  the  external  factors  of 
development,  such  as  light,  temperature,  oxygen, 
osmotic  pressure,  and  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  medium.  Experiments  are  devised  which  alter 
or  remove  one  factor  at  a time,  and  the  significance 
of  the  factor  is  inferred  from  the  resulting  changes, 
transient  or  permanent,  in  the  developing  organism. 
It  appears  that  eacli  germ  is  adapted  to  develop  in 
an  appropriate  environment,  that  changes  in  this 
environment  may  occur  without  permanent  pre- 
judicial effects  on  the  organism,  but  that  the 
latitude  of  endurable  change  varies  greatly  for 
different  types,  some  being  much  less  plastic  than 
others.  It  appears  that  some  of  the  environmental 
factors,  like  oxygen  and  water,  are  analogous  to 
nutrition  ; that  others,  like  the  osmotic  pressure  or 
the  presence  of  calcium  salts  in  the  water,  are 
conditions  of  embryonic  coherence ; that  others, 
like  light  and  heat,  are  accelerants  and  inhibitants ; 
and  that  particular  combinations  of  factors  are  re- 
quired as  the  ‘liberating  stimuli’  of  particular 
characters  in  the  developing  organism.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  we  can  speak  of  the 
environmental  factors  as  being  in  any  other  sense 
directive. 

A second  kind  of  inquiry  asks.  What  in  point  of 
fact  goes  on  in  the  development  of  the  fertilized 
egg-cell  ? We  know  that  there  is  an  expression  of 
the  inheritance  : that  is  just  another  spelling  of  the 
word  development ; but  Avhat  processes  are  known 
to  occur?  This  is  an  inquiry  into  the  physi- 
ology of  development,  which  is  still  a very 
young  department  of  science,  too  young  for  safe 
generalization.  It  is  also  difficult  to  disentangle 
the  physiology  of  growth  from  that  of  develop- 
ment, yet  eveiy  one  is  agreed  that  mere  growth  is 
not  development.  What  processes  are  known  to 
occur?  (a)  We  know  of  various  sets  of  chemical 
changes  significant  in  different  ways.  Thus,  to 
cite  three  different  cases,  the  fermentative  changes 
in  seeds  make  the  legacy  of  nutritive  reserves 
available ; the  anabolic  formation  of  nuclein-sub- 
stances seems  to  bring  about  cell-division  ; the 
diffusion  of  the  products  of  internal  secretion 
certainly  affords  the  liberating  stimulus  to  certain 
previously  unexpressed  parts  of  the  inheritance, 
for  instance  in  adolescence.  (6)  We  know  also  of 
a continuous  succession  of  cell-divisions.  That, 
indeed,  is  how  all  development  goes  on.  The 
original  idea  of  Koux,  that  there  is  qualitative 
nuclear  division,  shuffling  the  pack  of  inherited 
qualities,  has  been  given  up  in  favour  of  a more 
plausible  view  suggested  below,  (c)  We  also  know 
a little  of  even  subtler  processes — of  protoplasmic 
movements  within  the  developing  germ,  and  of  ap- 
parent attractions  towards  specific  parts,  (d)  There 
are  also  phenomena  of  surface-tension  and  capil- 
larity, etc.,  which  seem  to  be  rather  parts  of  the 
vital  machinery  of  growing  than  implicated  in  the 
essential  seci-et  of  progressive  differentiation. 
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A third  line  of  investigation  concerns  the  initial 
structure  of  the  germ,  and  one  result  stands  out — ■ 
that  in  many  cases  the  egg-cell  contains  pre-formed, 
soTiietimes  pre-localized,  organ-forming  substances, 
whose  removal  involves  the  absence  of  a corre- 
sponding structure,  should  development  proceed. 
Thus,  the  old  view  of  the  ovum  as  homogeneous 
and  isotropic  has  given  way  before  experimental 
proof  of  heterogeneity.  It  may  be  that,  in  the 
heterogeneous,  anisotropic  cytoplasm  of  the  egg, 
there  is  the  foundation  of  the  progressive  differen- 
tiation that  follows,  and  it  may  be,  as  Driesch  and 
Boveri  suggest,  that  the  dividing  nuclei — each  a 
microcosm — are  differently  stimulated  to  expres- 
sion in  different  areas  of  the  cytoplasm,  and  that 
they  thus  call  forth  new  differentiations  in  these, 
in  ever-increasing  complexity  of  action  and  re- 
action. 

Another  line  of  investigation  inquires  into  the 
mutnal  influences  of  the  parts  of  the  developing 
organism.  An  egg  divides  into  a ball  of  cells  (or 
blastomeres),  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose — 
what  experiment  confirms — that  the  prospective 
value  of  a particular  blastomere  depends  on  its 
position  in  the  whole.  In  the  development  of  a 
colony  of  polymorphic  Hydroids,  such  as  Hydrac- 
tinia,  it  is  probable  that  the  prospective  value  of 
any  young  polyp— whether  it  is  to  become  nutri- 
tive, reproductive,  or  sensory — depends,  in  part  at 
least,  on  its  position  in  the  whole.  Similarly,  in 
the  development  of  an  embryo,  it  is  probable  that 
there  are  subtler  than  spatial  correlations  between 
the  developing  cells  or  groups  of  cells.  Driesch 
has  especially  emphasized  this  idea  of  the  mutual 
stimulation  of  developing  parts,  but  further  re- 
search is  necessary  before  we  can  securely  estimate 
the  action  of  parts  upon  one  another.  This,  indeed, 
brings  us  right  up  against  one  of  the  distinctive 
riddles  of  development — that  there  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  so  much  inter-dependence  of  parts,  and  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  so  much  power  of  self-differen- 
tiation. 

In  regard  to  the  question  so  often  asked,  whether 
we  can  understand  development  in  terms  of  chem- 
istry and  physics,  the  scientific  answer  must  be 
that  we  cannot  at  present  in  the  very  least  describe 
embryonic  development — that  wonderful  individual 
unpacking  of  a racial  treasure-box — in  terms  of 
chemistry  and  physics.  There  are  chemical  and 
physical  processes  going  on,  of  course,  which  re- 
ward study,  but  a knowledge  of  them  does  not 
help  us  greatly  to  understand  the  result.  There  is 
nothing  known  in  regard  to  development  that  is  at 
variance  with  the  conclusions  of  chemistry  and 
physics,  but  we  cannot  give  a physico-chemical 
rendering  of  the  observed  facts.  Nowhere  is  the 
autonomy  of  Biology  clearer  than  here.  Driesch 
in  particular  has  done  great  service  in  showing 
that  mechanistic  formulse  ^vill  not  suffice  w'hen  we 
come  to  deal  with  organic  development,  notably 
when  we  consider  the  localization  of  the  various 
successive  steps  of  differentiation.  But  many  who 
are  at  one  with  him  on  that  point  are  unable  to 
follow  him  in  his  constructive  hypothesis  of  an 
entelechy  wMch  exerts  a directive  influence  on  the 
transformations  of  energy  that  go  on  in  develop- 
ment. 

Liteeatcee. — Hans  Driesch,  The  Science  and  Philosophy  of 
the  Organism,  (Gifford  Lectures  at  Aberdeen),  2 vols.,  London, 
1908;  J.  W.  Jenkinson,  Experimental  Embryology,  Oxford, 
1909  [a  very  able  treatise,  with  a philosophical  discussion] ; W. 
Roux,  Vortriige  und  Aufsdtze  iiber  Entvnclcelungsmechanik  der 
Organismen,  1.,  Leipzig,  1905 ; E.  B.  Wilson,  The  Cell  in 
Development  and  Inheritance,  London  and  New  York,  1900 ; 
Aristotle’s  de  Generatione,  tr.  Pratt,  Oxford,  1911.  See  also 
literature  at  end  of  art.  Biology. 

J.  Arthur  Thomson. 

DEVELOPMENT  (Mental). — i.  Introduction. 
— During  and  after  the  period  of  bodily  growth 
and  development,  from  infancy  to  adult  life,  the 


individual  gradually  acmiires  and  completes  his 
mental  potvers.  The  study  of  mental  development 
has  as  its  aim  to  determine  the  conditions  whicli 
'govern  this  gradual  process,  and  its  successive 
stages  both  for  the  mind  in  general  and  for  the 
special  functions  or  capacities.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that,  while  some  of  the  lowest  animals 
are  born  ‘ grown  up,’  being  able  from  tlie  first  to 
secure  food  for  themselves  and  otherwise  to  live 
a life  similar  to  that  of  their  parents,  the  higher 
we  ascend  the  scale  of  animal  life  the  longer  is 
the  period  of  immaturity,  infancy,  or  develop- 
ment which  the  individual  undergoes.  This  is 
not  a mere  accident : the  length  of  infancy  has 
a direct  relation  to  the  height  achieved  by  the 
animal’s  species  in  the  evolutionary  scale,  in  other 
words,  to  the  complexity  of  its  structure  and 
functions,  the  variety  of  its  adaptation  to  environ- 
ment, and  especially  the  degree  of  plasticity,  or 
power  of  modifying  behaviour,  which  it  possesses. 
The  argument  applies  equally  to  the  physical  and 
the  mental  aspects  of  evolution. 

Comparative  tables  show  that  the  ratio  of  the  period  of  imma- 
turity to  that  of  length  of  life,  which  in  man  is  25  : 75,  or  1 : 3, 
is  an  increasingly  small  fraction  as  we  descend  the  scale  : thus 
elephant,  1:4;  horse,  lion,  1:6;  dog,  1:8;  cattle,  1:9;  cat, 
1 : 10  ; rabbit,  1 : 11 ; guinea-pig,  1 : 12  (A.  F.  Chamberlain 
[after  Hollis  and  Bell],  The  Child'^,  ch.  4).  The  same  differences 
may  be  observed  within  the  human  race  itself : the  young 
savage,  or  barbarian,  Papuan,  Fuegian,  Bushman,  Eskimo,  is 
adult,  and  begins  to  take  a man’s  or  woman’s  part  in  the  tribal 
work,  at  from  10  to  12  or  13  j^ears ; while,  within  civilization, 
the  date  of  perfect  maturity  has  been  progressively  advancing 
to  21,  25,  and  even  to  30  years  for  complete  mental  develop- 
ment. It  must  be  supposed  that  the  ordinary  forces  making 
for  evolution  have  determined  this  increasing  length  of  infancy 
and  immaturity;  it  has  the  following  advantages:  (1)  Com- 
pleted growth  means  rigidity  ; the  more  firmly  a structure  is 
organized,  the  more  completely  a habit  is  fixed  by  the  organic 
mechanism,  the  more  difficult  is  it  for  either  structure  or  habit 
to  be  modified  to  suit  new  conditions  ; hence  longer  infancy 
means  more  gradual  and  therefore  more  effective  adaptation 
to  the  general  environment.  (2)  Completed  development 
means  completed  adaptation  to  a number  of  b'pecial  forces  in 
the  environment ; the  period  of  development  is  that  during 
which  selection  occurs  among  the  forces  to  which  adaptation 
is  to  be  made ; thus  longer  infancy  means  ultimately  more 
specialized  adaptation  to,  and  greater  control  over,  the  environ- 
ment. (3)  The  main  value  of  mental  as  contrasted  with 
physical  development  is  to  give  the  individual  a mastery  of 
the  means  of  economizing  behaviour — by  selective  attention, 
by  language,  by  technical  skill,  by  thinking,  abstraction,  and 
reason — the  mastery  of  those  varied  means  of  summarizing  ex- 
perience which  the  race  has  in  its  evolution  perfected : such 
powers  cannot  be  transmitted  by  physical  heredity,  but  must 
be  re-acquired  by  each  individual  by  imitation  or  education  : 
the  longer  development  corresponds,  therefore,  to  the  greater 
refinement  of  the  race  in  these  products  of  experience.  (4)  In 
regard  to  physical  structures  as  well  as  to  mental  achieve- 
ments, the  individual  must  by  exercise  and  activity  acquire 
even  those  functions  for  which  it  has  a congenital  disposition  : 
the  simple  structure  does  not  become  the  complex  organiza- 
tion, without  effort  on  the  individual’s  part.  This  is  true 
whether  or  not  the  individual  is  supposed  to  pass  through  the 
same  stages  of  growth  as  those  by  which  its  ancestral  line 
has  come  down  from  simpler  life-forms  (recapitulation  theory). 
Hence,  the  higher  the  evolution  of  the  race,  the  longer  must  be 
the  period  occupied  by  the  individual  in  reaching  its  race- 
type  (K.  Groos,  Play  of  Animals^  ch.  2,  Eng.  tr.,  London, 
1898;  Chamberlain,  op.  cit.;  Psychol.  deVeiifant^^ 

chs.  2 and  4). 

2.  Relation  of  development  to  evolution. — The 
recapitulation  theory,  once  accepted  as  almost  a 
truism,  has  recently  met  with  much  criticism.  It 
has  been  applied  to  mental  development  most 
frankly  and  fully  by  Stanley  Hall  and  his  school. 
Accoraing  to  these  writers,  there  are  three  ways 
in  which  the  individual  reveals  the  story  of  his 
race.  (1)  There  is  the  actually  observed  corre- 
spondence between  the  stages  and  order  of  de- 
velopment and  those  of  race-evolution  (‘recapitu- 
lation ’).  (2)  There  is  the  occasional  appearance, 

even  in  adult  normal  life,  of  mental  forms  which 
are  echoes  of  primitive  mental  stages ; these 
occur  more  especially  in  states  of  mental  weak- 
ness, fatigue,  exhaustion,  illness,  the  drug-psy- 
choses, sleep,  hypnosis  (‘reverberations,’  ‘reminis- 
cences ’).  Our  souls,  like  our  bodies,  represent 
the  organized  experiences  of  past  ancestors  : fears, 
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affections,  thoughts,  which  appear  even  in  quite 
healthy  states,  may  he  ‘ rudimentary  spectres  ’ 
(Stanley  Hall)  due  to  survivals  from  distant  ages 
of  man.  (3)  A given  individual  may  show  arrest 
of  mental  (as  well  as  of  physical)  development, 
stopping  short  at  a stage  which  the  race  in  general 
has  long  since  passed  ; in  such  a case  we  have  a 
‘reversion,’  or  an  atavism  (q.v.),  in  which  the 
characteristics  of  remote  ancestors  dominate,  in 
the  child’s  development,  those  derived  from  his 
arents  or  near  ancestors.  The  mind,  like  the 
ody,  thus  consists  of  segmentary  divisions  or 
strata  derived  from  different  periods  of  evolution  : 
the  older  strata  are  naturally  those  which  are 
most  fixed  and  uniform  throughout  a race  (e.g.  the 
primitive  instincts) ; the  more  recent  strata  are 
more  variable  in  the  different  individuals  (e.g.  the 
forms  of  intellectual  development) ; again,  the 
older  strata  represent  the  foundation  from  which 
the  more  recent  have  been  derived,  and  on  which, 
therefore,  the  latter  must  be  built  up  by  tbe  indi- 
vidual : hence  not  only  does  the  individual,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  tend  to  develop  along  racial  lines, 
but  also  parents  and  teachers  ought  to  encourage 
and  strengthen  this  tendency,  in  order  to  secure 
adequate  and  proportional  development  of  all  the 
different  powers  (‘  culture-epoch  theory  ’).i 

The  recapitulation  theory  has  been  defended  (1) 
in  the  stages  at  which  the  different  senses  mature ; 
(2)  in  the  stages  at  which  accurate  discrimina- 
tion of  the  different  qualities  within  the  same 
sensory  group  appears;  (3)  in  the  appearance  of 
the  different  instinctive  activities  ; (4)  in  the  play 
activities  of  children  ; (5)  in  the  successive  objects 
of  imitation  which  children  select  for  themselves  ; 
(6)  in  the  stages  of  intelligent  behaviour,  and  in 
the  development  of  abstract  thought ; (7)  in  the 
development  of  emotion  ; (8)  in  language.  The 
principle  has  been  greatly  over-driven  by  its  sup- 
porters, and  probably  the  correspondence  in  ques- 
tion is  limited  to  the  broad  general  lines  of 
development  and  evolution  respectively.  Special 
objections  apply  to  the  culture-epoch  theory  both 
as  an  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  observation 
and  as  a basis  of  educational  reform,  but  in  the 
course  of  its  discussion  many  valuable  suggestions 
have  been  made.  The  child  is  not  mentally,  any 
more  than  physically,  a mere  miniature  adult ; 
its  powers  do  not  differ  merely  in  quantity  from 
those  of  the  adult ; they  differ  also  in  proportion 
and  in  kind. 

Nature  and  nurture. — The  question  is  still  very 
far  from  settled  as  to  the  respective  influence  in 
development  of  factors  which  are  present  in  the 
individual  at  birth,  and  of  factors  which  come 
from  the  environment  and  operate  from  without. 
The  arguments  for  the  former,  in  the  case  of 
mental  development,  are : the  tendency  of  the 
individual  to  reach  the  type  or  standard  of  his 
race,  mentally  as  physically ; the  remarkably 
close  resemblances  which  the  adult  individual 
shows  to  his  parents  and  nearer  ancestors,  in  char- 
acter as  in  body — a resemblance  which  is  still 
greater,  it  is  said,  between  parent  and  child  when 
both  are  considered  at  the  stage  of  infancy  or 
childhood  ; and  the  phenomena  of  atavism,  so  far 
as  they  are  certified.  Such  facts  suggest  that,  as 
the  bodily  germ-cell  contains  elements,  or  at  least 
conditions,  by  which  the  future  growth  of  the 
individual  bodily  organism  is  determined  along 
definite  lines,  with  definite  limits,  and  definite 
proportions  between  the  parts,  so  the  mind,  or 
perhaps  we  should  say  the  brain  as  the  basis  of 
mind,  also  has  its  development  pre-determined 

1 See  the  Herbartian  ZiUer’s  Allg.  Pildag.^,  Leipzig,  1884, 
p.  216  ff.,  and  Grundlegung  zur  Lehre  vom  erzieh.  Unter.\  do. 
1884,  and  the  criticisms  of  K.  Lange,  Apperzeption^,  do.  1906, 
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from  the  first.  In  support  of  this  the  statistical 
observations  of  Galton,  Pearson,  Heymans,  and 
others  have  been  adduced  on  the  resemblances 
and  correlations  between  the  mental  capacities  of 
individuals  and  those  of  their  parents  or  other 
members  of  their  family. 

The  result  of  Galton’s  observations  on  the  prevalence  of 
eminence  and  genius  in  different  families  may  be  placed  in 
this  form ; that  the  chances  of  an  eminent  man  having  an 
eminent  relative  are  as  1 to  4,  while  the  chances  that  an  ordi- 
nary man,  or  a man  chosen  at  random  without  reference  to 
eminence,  will  have  an  eminent  relative  are  as  1 to  260.  That 
this  is  not  due  to  opportunity  or  to  social  influences  he  argues 
by  a comparison  between  the  adopted  sons  of  Popes  and  the 
real  sons  of  gifted  men.  Again,  if  both  parents  are  artistic, 
the  probability  of  a child  being  artistic  is  2 to  1 ; while,  if 
neither  parent  is  artistic,  the  probability  of  the  child  being  so 
is  1 to  4.  Another  and  later  statement  shows  that,  while  86 
families,  of  a certain  relatively  high  degree  of  eminence  or 
capacity  in  the  fathers,  will  contain  at  least  6 sons  of  tbe  same 
capacity,  as  many  as  6000  families  of  average  or  mediocre 
ability  in  the  lathers  will  be  required  to  furnish  the  same 
number  of  sons  of  that  higher  de^ee  of  eminence  (F.  Galton, 
Hereditary  Genius,  London,  1869,  Natural Inheritance^London, 
1889.  For  further  references,  see  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  Heredity, 
London,  1908). 

Again,  Karl  Pearson  dealt  with  families  statistically  in  regard 
to  such  characteristics  as  intelligence,  vivacity,  conscientious- 
ness, popularity,  temper ; he  had  previously  compared  them 
in  regard  to  such  physical  characters  as  the  colour  of  hair,  size 
and  capacity  of  skull,  stature,  etc.  The  application  of  the 
correlation-formula  may  be  simply  explained  in  this  way,  that 
if  every  two  brothers  had  always  the  same  stature,  or  the  same 
colour  of  hair,  then  the  correlation-index  would  be  I'OO ; if 
there  were  no  law  whatever,  so  that  in  one  case  the  two 
brothers  might  be  equally  taU,  in  another  the  one  tall  and  the 
other  moderate,  in  a third  the  one  taU  and  the  other  short, 
then  the  index  would  be  0 00  ; while,  conversely,  if  there  were 
such  a law  that  in  every  case  of  two  brothers  one  was  tall  and 
the  other  short  (of  course  in  exact  proportion),  then  the  index 
would  be  - I'OO.  The  index  Karl  Pearson  found  for  the  colour 
of  the  hair  was  0'54,  for  the  skull  0'49,  for  the  stature  0'61 ; 
while  for  the  mental  characters  the  average  correlation  was 
0'52,  in  other  words,  practically  the  same  as  the  physical  index. 
These  are  comparatively  high  degrees  of  correlation,  and  sug- 
gest that  the  same  cause  has  been  operative  in  both  classes  of 
cases  considered  in  the  statistical  measurement.  Now,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  post-natal  conditions  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  colour  of  the  hair  or  with  the  size  of  the  skull ; hence 
it  is  equally  unlikely,  he  argues,  that  the  environment  has 
anjiihing  to  do  with  the  intelligence,  or  vivacity,  or  temper  of 
the  individual.  Later,  more  particular  and  accurate  tests  gave 
similar  results,  although  the  correlations  were  not  quite  so 
high ; in  any  case,  the  brother  of  a bright  child  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  bright  than  the  brother  of  a dull  child ; bright- 
ness or  dullness  of  intelligence  is  derived  from  the  parents  and 
is  not  due  to  education  or  environment,  and  not  only  is  it  the 
general  mental  character  that  is  inherited  in  this  way,  but 
even  quite  special  characteristics  (K.  Pearson,  Nature,  Ixv. 
[1901]  118,  also  Huxley  Lect.  for  1903  in  the  Trans.  Anthr. 
Inst.  p.  179  ft.,  and  Biometrika,  ii.  [1903]  357,  and  iii.  [1904] 
131 ; Heymans,  Ztschr.f.  angew.  Psych,  i.  [1907].  On  the  whole 
question,  see  E.  L.  Thorndike,  Educational  Psychology,  New 
York,  1903,  ch.  6). 

On  the  other  side,  Loeh  and  his  school  are  able 
to  produce  an  increasing  mass  of  evidence  showing 
that  the  development  of  the  bodily  organism, 
since  it  can  be  enormously  modified  by  changes 
in  the  environment,  is  to  a large  extent  directly 
due  to  the  action  of  external  forces.  Hence  the 
mental  development  may  be  a product  of  environ- 
ment and  opportunity  rather  than  of  innate 
factors.  Thus,  the  conclusions  of  Galton  and 
Pearson,  for  example,  are  insecure  so  long  as  we 
do  not  and  cannot  exclude  the  environmental  in- 
fluence : just  as  children  of  healthy  parents  tend 
to  have  healthy  bodies  because  of  the  sufiBcient 
and  proper  food  which  their  parents  (because  of 
their  healthiness)  are  able  to  provide  them,  so  the 
children  of  mentally  gifted  parents  tend  also  to  be 
mentally  gifted,  because  of  tbe  immensely  greater 
stimulation  which  they  receive  from  the  conversa- 
tion, the  life,  the  surroundings  of  their  parents, 
and  their  parents’  friends  ; it  is  a question  not  of 
innate,  but  of  external,  conditioning.  See,  further, 
art.  Heredity. 

3.  Relation  of  mental  to  physical  development : 
periods  of  development. — It  has  been  shown  (see 
Body  and  Mind,  Brain  and  Minb)  that  the 
development  of  the  mental  powers  is  in  intimate 
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relation  with  that  of  the  hodily  organs,  and 
especially  the  brain. 

The  term  ‘ development  ’ is  here  used  in  a wide  sense  to  cover 
both  growth  and  development  proper  ; strictly  it  is  preferable 
to  conflne  the  term  ‘ growth  ’ to  the  increase  in  size  or  amount, 
while  ‘development’  is  reserved  for  increase  in  organization 
and  connexion  of  parts ; but  these  processes  occur  simultane- 
ously in  physical  development,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
draw  any  line  between  them  in  mental  expansion. 

The  stages  of  physical  growth  aad  maturity  have 
been  used  to  delimit  the  periods  of  childhood 
generally ; broadly,  we  may  take  four  periods  of 
seven  years  each  : (1)  childhood,  from  birth  to  7 
years  (about  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the 
second  dentition) ; (2)  the  period  of  girlhood  or 
boyhood,  from  the  7th  to  the  14th  year ; (3)  the 
period  of  adolescence  or  youth,  from  the  14th  to 
the  21st  year ; and  (4)  from  the  21st  to  the  28th 
year,  by  wliich  time  the  mental  development,  as 
well  as  the  skeletal  growth,  is  approximately  com- 
pleted. The  first  period  is  also  divided  into  in- 
fancy (the  first  two  years,  to  completion  of  first 
dentition)  and  childhood  proper  (to  the  7 th  year). 

(1)  Characteristic  of  the  first  period  are  the 
development  of  the  senses,  which  at  first  are  ex- 
tremely imperfect ; rapid  body  and  brain  growth  ; 
the  acquirement  of  the  fundamental  motor  co- 
ordinations— walking,  grasping,  climbing,  etc. — 
and  the  acquirement  of  speech ; emotions  are  readily 
excited,  but  are  of  short  duration ; the  prominent 
instincts  are  the  self-preservative  ones,  ‘ experi- 
mentation play,’  and  imitation.  (2)  The  second 
eriod  is  marked  by  a slower  bodily  growth  ; the 
rain  is  relatively  fixed  in  its  size  and  weight 
before  the  middle  of  this  period,  hut  undergoes 
rapid  development  or  organization  during  the 
latter  part  of  it ; the  important  physiological 
changes  that  occur  towards  the  middle  of  the 
period  are  accompanied  by  susceptibility  to 
emotional  excitement ; the  individual  is  easily 
fatigued ; hodily  and  mental  habits  are  being 
formed  and  fixed ; the  beginnings  of  abstract 
thought  and  of  self-consciousness  present  them- 
selves : action  is  co-ordinated  with  reflective  in- 
telligence and  thought.  (3)  In  the  third  stage 
there  is,  again,  at  the  beginning,  a rapid  advance 
in  bodily  growth  followed  by  another  period  of 
slow  growth  to  its  completion  at  about  21;  there 
is  a strengthening  of  the  social  consciousness ; 
greater  interest  is  shown  in  adults  and  their  work  ; 
it  is  also  the  period  of  idealism,  of  romance,  and 
generally  of  great  emotional  and  social  develop- 
ment— ‘ storm  and  stress  ’ ; the  mental  powers 
begin  to  he  definitely  fixed  and  proportioned ; 
even  play  takes  a more  serious  form — in  tests  of 
endurance,  self-control,  skill,  and  ability.  (On 
this  important  period,  see  Stanley  Hall’s  Adol- 
escence, and  art.  Adolescence,  vol.  i.  p.  101).  (4) 

The  last  period  referred  to  is  that  in  which  the 
general  mental  character  is  finally  hardened  or 
set.  (On  the  periods  of  childhood,  see  the  histori- 
cal summary  in  Chamberlain,  eh.  4,  and  Claparfede, 
ch.  4,  par.  1).  The  development  of  the  brain  is 
peculiar  in  this  respect,  that  at  birth  it  hears  a 
higher  proportion  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the 
body,  and  to  its  adult  value,  than  any  other  organ. 
WhOe  the  weight  of  body  of  the  newly  born  infant 
is  to  that  of  the  adult  as  1 to  20,  the  corre- 
sponding ratio  in  the  case  of  the  brain  alone  is 
1 to  3 ’8  (see  the  tables  given  in  H.  H.  Donaldson, 
Growth  of  the  Brain,  London,  1895,  chs.  2 and  5). 
Nearly  the  full  weight  of  the  brain,  however,  and 
therefore  its  completed  ‘ growth,’  is  reached  be- 
tween the  7th  and  the  10th  year,  whereas  the  full 
stature  is  not  attained  until  about  the  21st  year, 
and  the  body  may  go  on  increasing  in  weight  till 
the  50th  year  or  later.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
brain  after  the  7th  year  undergoes  changes  of 
great  importance  in  its  organization  ; growth  is 


replaced  by  development,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  although  there  has  also  been  some  degree 
of  development  during  the  earlier  stages. 

According  to  Flechsig’s  discoveries,  the  sensory  areas  of  the 
brain  are  the  first  to  show  functional  maturity,  that  is,  they 
are  the  first  whose  connecting  fibres  acquire  the  medullary- 
sheath  (Localisation  der  geistigen  Vorgdnge,  Leipzig,  1896). 
The  earliest  fibres  to  be  functionally  perfect  are  those  which 
lead  from  and  to  the  large  region  of  the  brain,  which  he 
calls  the  area  for  ‘ body  sensation,’  including  under  this 
broad  term  both  the  internal  sensations,  conveyed  from  the 
viscera,  muscles,  etc.,  and  the  external,  conveyed  from  the 
skin  (organic,  kinaesthetic,  pain,  touch,  and  temperature  sensa- 
tions, sensations  of  position);  these  connexions  begin  before 
birth,  and  are  completed  in  the  first  few  months  after  birth. 
Within  this  region  it  is  the  fibres  connected  with  the  internal 
organs,  and  with  the  extremities,  that  are  first  completed ; 
then  follow  those  connected  with  the  trunk,  and  with  the 
special  muscles  that  are  afterwards  used  for  speech.  They 
convey  the  great  masses  of  sensation  with  which  the  feelings 
and  emotions,  and  also  the  sense  of  self,  are  directly  correlated 
(H.  Beaunis,  Lea  Sensations  internes,  Paris,  1889).  It  may  be 
concluded  that  these  impressions  are  the  earliest  which  the 
child  is  capable  of  receiving,  and  the  first  to  be  connected  into 
systematic  perceptions.  Next  in  order  of  development  are  the 
fibres  connected  with  the  smell-centre,  and  probably  those  of 
the  taste-centre ; third  are  those  which  lead  to  and  from  the 
sight  area,  which  do  not  begin  to  show  the  meduliary-sheath 
until  after  birth ; while  those  of  hearing  come  last.  Outside 
the  more  or  less  sharply  defined  areas  of  the  brain,  from  which 
these  Ifibres  derive,  are  those  which  Flechsig,  after  Meynert, 
names  the  association  areas,  the  two  chief  areas  being  the  large 
occipital  zone,  and  the  pre-frontal  zone.  It  is  noticeable  that 
these  are  all  much  later  in  completing  their  connexions  than 
the  sensory  zones,  and  that  their  connexions  are  almost  entirely 
of  the  intra-cerebral  type ; that  is  to  say,  they  pass  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  cortex  within  a hemisphere  or  from 
one  hemisphere  to  the  other;  these  are  hardly  present  at  all 
in  the  third  month  of  life,  but  continue  to  form  for  several 
years  afterwards. 

Flechsig  holds,  from  a comparison  between  his  anatomical 
researches  and  the  results  of  clinical  and  pathological  observa- 
tion, that  the  sensory  zones  ‘ mediate  ’ not  only  sensations 
proper,  but  also  those  mental  forms  which  are  based  upon 
groups  or  combinations  of  similar  sensations ; for  example, 
tactual  space-perceptions,  and  perceptions  of  auditive  series 
such  as  those  involved  in  the  appreciation  of  spoken  words. 
With  the  large  association-area  in  the  hind  part  of  the  brain 
are  correlated  such  perceptions  as  involve  combinations  of 
heterogeneous  sensations,  associations,  and  memories  ; in  other 
words,  ideas  of  external  objects,  of  the  meaning  of  words,  and 
all  forms  of  higher  knowledge.  Injury  to,  or  destruction  of, 
these  regions  leads  to  an  entire  loss  both  of  visual  and  of 
auditory  memory,  and  the  state  which  has  sometimes  been 
called  apraxia,  or  agnosia,  that  is,  an  apparent  inability  not 
only  to  name  familiar  objects  or  to  recognize  them  when  seen, 
but  even  to  use  them  when  placed  in  the  hand  ; yet  at  the 
same  time  power  of  sensation  appears  to  be  intact.  The  general 
term  ‘ intelligence  ’ might  fitly  be  used  to  cover  the  mental 
faculties  which  are  lost  m such  a ease.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pre-frontal  region,  standing  in  the  closest  relation  with  the 
area  for  the  tactual,  kinaesthetic,  and  organic  sensations,  is 
that  which  runs  parallel  with  the  development  of  the  will, 
character,  and  self-consciousness ; the  one  certain  fact  about 
injury  to  it  is  that  there  is  a loss  of  interest,  spontaneity, 
power  of  concentrating  the  attention,  in  short,  a general 
depreciation  of  the  character. 

The  close  relation  between  normal  development 
of  the  brain  and  normal  mental  capacity,  between 
abnormal  development  or  one-sided  development 
and  genius,  between  defective  development  and 
imbecility,  etc.,  have  been  referred  to  elsewhere 
(Brain  and  Mind)  ; modern  appeals  for  improved 
hygiene  in  schools,  medical  inspection  of  children, 
feeding  of  necessitous  children,  special  classes  for 
defective  children,  and  the  avoidance  of  over-strain, 
have  their  OTOund  or  justification  in  the  intimate 
correlation  between  the  development  of  the  body 
and  that  of  the  mind  ; and,  needless  to  say,  in  the 
case  of  the  child,  even  more  than  in  tliat  of  the 
adult,  the  health  of  the  mind  is  mainly  dejiendent 
upon  that  of  the  body. 

4.  The  conditions  of  development.  — It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  that  it  is  difficult  to 
say  how  far  development  proceeds  from  internal, 
and  how  far  from  external  factors.  It  may  be 
urged  that,  just  as  a child  will  reach  a certain  pre- 
determined height,  provided  that  it  obtains  adequate 
food  and  exercise  and  is  protected  from  injury,  and 
as  no  amount  of  extra  feeding  or  exercise  will  enable 
it  to  go  beyond  this  height,  while  under-feeding, 
under-exercise,  and  injury  will  make  it  fall  below 
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it,  so  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  mind.  The  child  is 
born  with  the  possibility  of  so  much  mental 
capacity,  so  much  ‘ intelligence,’  or  retentive 
memory,  so  acute  a sense  of  sight  or  hearing,  etc.  ; 
care  and  practice  will  enable  it  to  reach  these  fixed 
limits,  but  not  to  pass  beyond  them,  while  neglect 
and  want  of  exercise  may  keep  it  far  short  of  them. 
The  conclusion  is  that  the  function  of  the  teacher 
or  parent  is  limited  to  the  providing  of  the  neces- 
sary 'matei'ial  for  development,  that  the  amount 
and  the  direction  of  the  development  are,  however, 
determined  already  by  the  nature  which  the  child 
has  received  at  birth.  It  is  probable  that  the  two 
most  important  factors  in  the  question  are,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  activity  of  the  child,  which  is 
partly  a matter  of  congenital  faculty,  and  partly  a 
matter  of  healthy  nutrition ; and,  on  the  other 
hand,  opportunity  of  exercise  and  practice.  The 
child  who  is  constantly  moving  about  not  only 
improves  his  health  in  general,  but  also  puts  him- 
self within  reach  of  varied  stimuli  by  which  his 
mental  powers  are  evoked,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  developed  ; while  the  sluggish  child  does  not 
come  so  much  within  reach  of  stimulation,  and 
therefore  has  a relatively  slower  development. 
Opportunity  includes  both  the  ordinary  social 
and  educational  advantages  or  disadvantages,  and 
especially  those  factors  which  depend  on  the  health, 
culture,  and  economic  position  of  the  parents. 
Nature  determines  that  the  fundamental  instincts 
shall  appear  in  a certain  order,  and  each  contribute 
its  share  to  the  complete  development ; but,  if 
stimulation  and  exercise  are  not  provided,  any 
instinct,  when  it  appears,  will  remain  undeveloped, 
and  therefore  the  whole  mental  growth  will  sufler 
a certain  amount  of  distortion. 

Play  and  imitation. — The  principaHw^erwaZ  con- 
ditions of  development  are  the  two  ‘ instincts,’  if 
they  may  be  so  called — play  and  imitation.  Play 
in  tile  wide  sense  includes  all  activities  or  tendencies 
which  do  not  contribute  to  the  immediate  needs  of 
the  organism,  which  are  spontaneously  carried  out, 
and  which  give  pleasure  in  their  operation  apart 
from  any  result  derived  from  them.  The  natural 
view  of  play  is  such  as  is  expressed  in  Spencer’s 
surplus  energy  theory,  viz.  that  play  is  the  out- 
come of  the  excessive  amount  of  stored  nervous 
energy  in  the  young,  the  exercise  of  which  is  not 
required  for  the  organic  needs,  or  of  the  tendency 
or  faculty  of  imitation,  according  to  which  the 
child  in  its  play  imitates  adult  activities  {Principles 
of  Psychology^,  1872,  vol.  ii.  pt.  8,  ch.  9).  The 
theory  with  which  Groos  (Play  of  Animals  and 
Play  of  Man  [Eng.  tr.,  London,  1910]),  Baldwin 
(Pref.  to  Groos’  Play  of  Animals),  and  others  seek 
to  replace  this  is  that  play  has  a biological 
function,  viz.  that  of  preparing  the  immature 
individual  for  the  activities  of  adult  life,  without 
exposing  it  to  danger  such  as  would  be  implied  if 
it  had  to  acquire  the  same  experience  apart  from 
the  parent’s  protection.  There  is  in  each  of  the 
mental  powers  (or  in  each  of  the  relative  centres  of 
the  brain)  a tendency  to  expression  or  exercise, 
and,  long  before  there  is  real  need  for  such  powers, 
this  exercise  is  obtained  through  play ; thus  the 
plays  of  children  follow  roughly  the  stages  of  the 
race  evolution,  as  Hugh  Miller  suggested  (My 
Schools  and  Schoolmasters).  The  corresponding 
instincts  and  interests  develop  successively  in  the 
child’s  mind  ; as  they  develop  in  their  order,  each 
in  turn  seeks,  as  it  were,  for  self-expansion  or  ex- 
pression, and  this  takes  the  form  of  play.  A 
specially  important  featiire  of  play  is  that  it  pre- 
pares tlie  way  for  intelligence,  or,  rather,  it  is  the 
means  by  which  intelligence  gradmilly  comes  to 
replace  instinct,  both  in  the  race  and  in  the  individ- 
ual ; the  more  fixed  and  limited  the  environment 
of  an  organism  is,  the  more  rigid  are  its  instincts, 


the  less  developed  is  its  nervous  system,  and  the 
less  is  its  power  to  adapt  itself  to  changes  in  the 
environment ; on  the  other  hand,  the  more  varied 
the  environment,  the  less  rigid,  although  perhaps 
more  numerous,  the  instinctive  tendencies  are,  and 
the  greater  the  ultimate  development  of  the  intelli- 
gence ; play  enables  the  instincts  to  be  sufficiently 
exercised  without  dominating  the  development  as 
a whole.  In  general,  then,  play  is  a preparation 
for  the  adult  life ; hence,  the  higher  tne  physical 
and  also  the  mental  development  ultimately 
achieved,  the  longer,  as  a rule,  is  the  period  of 
play  ; this,  according  to  Groos,  is  the  object,  the 
biological  function,  of  youth  ; animals  do  not  play 
because  they  are  young,  but  they  have  a period  of 
youth  in  order  to  play.  This  play  includes  the 
simple  experimentation  of  the  child,  as  that  of  the 
infant  when  exercising  its  muscles  and  its  senses 
upon  the  objects  around  it ; thus  it  obtains  experi- 
ence of  the  qualities  of  objects,  and  at  the  same 
time  strengthens  and  develops  its  own  active 
powers.  Nature  has  provided  ample  means  for 
this  experimentation-play  in  the  pleasure  which 
the  child  manifestly  obtains  from  it,  and  which  is, 
here  as  elsewhere,  the  correlative  and  index  of 
action  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  organism. 
Next  follow  those  plays  by  which  the  organism  as 
a whole  is  strengthened  physically,  and  by  which 
the  memory  is  organized  and  experience  consoli- 
dated ; finally,  plays  in  which  the  higher  mental 
powers,  as  well  as  the  Avider  social  instincts,  are 
brought  out  and  exercised.  The  following  is 
Groos’  classification  of  the  plays  of  the  child 

Examples. 

Experimentation  with  noises, 
tones,  tastes,  colours,  forms, 
etc. 

Movement  of  its  own  body, 
moving  plays,  destructive  and 
constructive  plays,  throwing 
plays. 


Illusion  and  recognition 
plays ; imaginary  tales,  etc. 

Games  involving  tests  of  en- 
durance, pain  ; tales  involving 
surprises  aud  perils,  dangerous 
situations,  etc. 

Experimentation  or  play 
involving  control  of  reflex 
actions  or  of  habits. 

II.  Playful  exercise  of  impulses  of  the  second  or  socionomic 
order  ; (a)  fighting  plays  (physical  and  mental  tests, 
rivalry,  teasing,  hunting  plays,  etc.) ; (i)  love  plays ; (c) 
imitative  play  (imitation  of  movements,  dramatic  imita- 
tion, constructive  imitation,  and  inner  or  artistic  imita- 
tion) ; (d)  social  play. 

As  to  imitation,  it  also,  like  play,  is  a universal 
tendency  in  normal  childhood,'  and  indeed  in  all 
young  animal  life  ; both  imitation  and  play  differ, 
as  Groos  points  out  (op.  cit.  p.  2),  from  ordinaiy 
instincts,  in  the  fact  that  they  have  not  a specific 
stimulus,  or  a specific  reaction,  but  are  called  out 
by  any  kind  of  stimulus,  and  involve  a reaction 
which  varies  with  the  stimulus  calling  them  out. 
The  essential  conditions  of  imitation  are  (1)  some 
sort  of  interest  (rapport),  by  which  the  attention 
of  the  young  animal  is  caught  and  held  by  an  older 
animal ; (2)  the  perception  of  some  movement  in 
the  older  animal ; (3)  the  experience  of  some  reflex 
or  inborn  tendency  towards  the  same  movement  in 
the  young.  Thus  imitation  is  always  based  partly 
on  innate  powers,  partly  on  the  social  conditions, 
and  partly  also  on  the  development  of  the  senses 
and  powers  of  perception.  There  is  a gradual 
change  in  childhood  (a)  in  the  type  of  objects  or 
persons  whom  the  child  seeks  to  imitate,  in  the 
interest  which  it  feels  for  ditt'erent  personalities, 

1 Idiot  children,  as  a rule,  neither  play  nor  imitate  (Sollier, 
Psychol,  de  I'idiot  et  de  Virtibicile^  Paris,  1901,  ch.  6). 


(nay  oj  man)  : — 

I.  Playful  experimentation  : 

(а)  With  the  sensory  appara- 

tus. 

(б)  With  the  motor  appara- 

tus. 


(c)  Playful  use  of  the  higher 
mental  powers. 

1.  Experimentation  with 

the  mental  powers, 
memory,  imagination. 

2.  Experimentation  with 

the  feelings  (physical 
pain,  mental  suffer- 
ing, surprise,  fear). 

3.  Experimentation  with 

the  wiU. 
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and  the  attraction  of  its  attention  by  them  ; (6) 
in  the  complexity  of  the  actions  imitated  ; (c)  in 
the  fidelity  of  the  imitation,  the  earlier  actions 
being  more  limited  and  more  faithful  copies,  the 
later  being  more  spontaneous,  original,  and  dra- 
matic in  their  form  (cf.  the  development  of  chil- 
dren’s ideals  with  age  in  Earl  Barnes,  Studies  in 
Education,  ii.  [1902],  and  a recent  study  by  Varen- 
douck,  in  Arch,  de  psych.,  no.  xxviii.,  July  1908). 
The  biological  function  of  imitation  is,  like  that  of 
play,  to  prepare  the  individual  for  adult  life,  while 
he  is  bem^  protected  from  the  dangers  that  might 
otherwise  lie  in  acquiring  such  experience.  The 
child,  imitating  its  parents,  its  teachers,  or  its 
friends,  acquires  the  habits  of  expression  and  of 
action  which  they  already  have,  and  also — a more 
important  matter — acquires  their  habits  of  emotion, 
their  mental  attitudes.  Imitation  thus  becomes  a 
form  of  heredity,  replacing  physical  heredity, 
bringing  the  same  advantages  more  rapidly,  and 
at  less  cost.  The  child  tends  through  it  to  resemble 
its  parents,  not  only  physically  but  also  mentally 
(Baldwin,  Mental  Development,  p.  332  ff.). 

5.  The  original  activities. — The  child  is  born 
■with  a complex  nervous  structure,  by  which  ade- 
quate response  is  provided  to  a large  number  of 
stimuli  from  the  environment,  in  the  form  of  reflex, 
automatic,  and  instinctive  actions.  Some  of  these 
actions  are  carried  out  before  consciousness,  and 
therefore,  presumably,  before  mind  is  present,  or 
at  least  active  ; and  even  in  later  development  we 
stiU  find  that  a large  part  of  the  work  of  the  body 
is  carried  on  reflexly  or  automatically,  and  with- 
out the  intervention  of  consciousness.  The  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  the  relation  between  consciousness 
on  the  one  hand,  and  reflex  activity  on  the  other, 
in  development.  It  is  still  sometimes  argued  that 
consciousness  has  no  biological  function,  and  that 
the  whole  mental  development  is  simply  a result  of, 
and  therefore  sequent  to,  the  bodily  and  cerebral 
development  itself,  which  in  its  turn  is  determined 
by  purely  physiological  and  physical  forces.  H. 
Ziegler,  A.  Bethe,  J.  Loeb,  J.  P.  Nuel,  and  other 
‘ modernists  ’ in  Comparative  Psychology  would 
entirely  exclude  the  use  of  consciousness  (not 
merely  the  word,  but  the  thing)  from  biology. 
On  the  other  side,  it  is  held  that  consciousness  is, 
or  exercises,  a controlling  power  by  which  the 
reflexes  present,  or  pro-vided  for,  at  birth  are 
organized  into  higher  combinations,  and  modified 
on  the  ground  of  experience  (Lloyd  Morgan,  Introd. 
to  Comp.  Psychol.,  ch.  11,  London,  1894;  Animal 
Behaviour,  London,  1900) ; and,  again,  that  the 
reflex  actions  themseh^es  are  a product  of  con- 
scious effort  in  the  ancestors  of  the  individual 
CWundt,  Physiol.  Psychol.^,  Leipzig,  1903,  iii. 
278  flf.).  Thus  consciousness  or  mind  is  now  and 
has  been  in  the  past  the  main  force  making  not 
merely  for  mental,  but  also  for  physical  develop- 
ment and  evolution.  There  is  a law  of  economy 
by  which  every  action,  as  it  is  repeated,  becomes 
less  and  less  of  a conscious  action,  until  in  the  end 
it  may  be  purely  automatic ; the  value  of  this  is 
that  the  energy  of  consciousness,  or  the  physical 
energy  underlying  consciousness,  is  thereby  set  free 
for  other  activities  ; wherever  an  action  is  resisted, 
or  is  prevented  by  any  cause  from  issuing  in  its 
ordinary  way,  there  consciousness  is  immediately 
present ; wherever  a new  circumstance  arises  which 
requires  a diflerent  reaction  from  any  provided  by 
the  reflex  or  automatic  systems,  there  again  con- 
sciousness arises ; on  the  other  hand,  the  less 
resistance  there  is  the  smoother  the  action,  the 
more  familiar  the  situation  the  less  is  conscious- 
ness directed  towards  it.  Consciousness  thus 
represents  the  ‘ gro'wing  point  ’ of  the  organism ; 
correlated  with  it  are  changes  in  the  central 
nervous  system,  and  in  the  body  as  a whole,  which 


ultimately  become  the  basis  of  organized  intelli- 
gence and  will  (cf.  J.  Jastrow,  The  Subconscious, 
London,  1906,  pt.  2). 

The  special  activities  and  powers  involved  in  the 
process  of  mental  development  may  be  classified  as 
follows : (1)  the  physiological  reflex  actions ; (2) 
the  sense-organs,  sensations,  and  sensory  reflexes ; 
(3)  perception,  in  relation  to  the  primary  attention- 
reflexes  ; (4)  instinctive  behaviour  ; (5)  feelings  and 
emotions  ; (6)  will ; (7)  memory,  its  conditions  and 
varieties ; (8)  imagery  and  imagery  types ; (9) 
language  and  abstract  thought. 

(1)  Physiological  reflexes  are  those  coimected 
with  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  respiration, 
the  digestion,  and  other  processes  of  bodily  meta- 
bolism ; of  these  it  is  not  necessary  to  treat  in  this 
connexion,  since  they  are  entirely  removed  from 
the  control  of  the  child’s  consciousness,  except  so 
far  as  they  are  liable  to  modification  by  emotion, 
to  which  reference  will  be  made  later.  These 
processes  take  place  at  a much  more  rapid  rate  in 
the  infant  than  in  the  adult. 

‘ The  metabolic  activities  of  the  infant  are  more  pronounced 
than  those  of  the  aduit,  for  the  sake,  not  so  much  of  energies 
which  are  spent  on  the  world  without,  as  of  energies  which  are 
for  a while  buried  in  the  rapidly  increasing  mass  of  flesh.’  It  is 
‘ a metabolism  directed  largely  to  constructive  ends  ’ (M.  Foster, 
Text-book  of  Physiology^,  1891,  p.  1544). 

(2)  Sensations. — The  normal  child  is  provided  at 
birth  with  the  external  apparatus  for  all  classes  of 
sensation,  and  these  are  connected,  through  nerve 
fibres,  with  the  central  organs  in  the  brain  ; but,  as 
has  been  remarked  above,  this  connexion  is  not 
functionally  complete  for  a considerable  time  after 
birth.  The  child  at  first  is  deaf,  is  ‘light-shy,’  is 
insensitive  to  odours,  and  to  a large  extent  to 
taste,  so  that  the  sense  of  touch  and  perhaps  the 
muscular  sense  are  the  only  ones  which  at  birth 
show  certain  indications  of  activity.  According 
to  the  tests  which  have  been  made,  the  sensitive- 
ness in  general  increases  very  rapidly  in  the  first 
few  years,  reaching  its  maximum  development 
probably  about  the  10th  year,  after  which  there  is 
a decline  in  sensitiveness  proper,  although  the 
power  of  discrimination  remains  capable  of  great 
improvement  thereafter  (J.  A.  Gilbert,  Studies 
from  Yale  Psychol.  Lab.,  1893,  1894  ; E.  Meumann, 
i.  102 ff.).  The  sensorial  reaction-time  also  im- 
proves in  rate  during  the  first  10  or  12  years  of 
life,  after  which  there  is,  apart  from  special  train- 
ing, a gradual  dulling.  The  different  qualities  of 
each  sense  become  capable  of  discrimination  in  a 
regular  succession,  which,  according  to  some  ob- 
servers, follows  that  of  their  supposed  evolution  in 
the  race. 

The  development  of  visual  sensation  may  be  taken  as  an  illus* 
tration  of  the  problem  and  of  the  obstacles  to  its  solution. 
There  is  very  great  difficulty  in  determining  whether  a child 
has  or  has  not  a power  to  perceive  and  distinguish  different 
colours.  Even  where  speech  is  appealed  to,  the  results  are  by 
no  means  conclusive.  The  earliest  attempt  to  determine  the 
order  in  which  the  different  visual  sensations  are  arrived  at 
was  that  of  Preyer  in  1882  (op.  cit.  infra,  ch.  1).  The  tests  were 
begun  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  second  year  of  life,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  fourth  year.  He  found  that  the  colours  yellow 
and  red  were  those  which  were  most  constantly  and  accurately 
named,  or  picked  out  when  the  names  were  given,  while  green 
and  blue  came  last ; by  the  beginning  of  the  4th  year  the  child 
could  name  all  but  the  very  dark  or  light  shades  correctly. 
With  a similar  method  Miss  Shinn  (op.  ciL  infra)  found  that  her 
subject  (a  little  girl)  was  successfully  trained  to  name  all  the 
colours  coiTectly,  before  the  end  of  the  second  year.  By  a 
special  method,  appealing  to  the  preference  of  the  child,  as 
shown  by  its  selection  of  one  from  a pair  of  colours,  Baldwin 
{Mental  Bevelorprmnt,  pp.  39,  50)  concluded  that  a child  of  9 
months  can  distinguish  all  the  colours,  and  has  a distinct 
preference  for  blue.  The  above  were  individual  studies.  From 
a thorough  collective  test  on  children,  boys  and  girls,  from  birth 
to  7 years,  by  a ‘ matching’  method,  Garbini  {Arch,  per  Vantrop. 
xxiv.,  Florence,  1894)  concluded  that  a child  begins  to  develop 
the  power  of  discrimination  between  light  and  dark  during  the 
first  month  of  life  ; and  to  distinguish  different  objects  by  their 
shade  or  brightness  in  the  second  month  ; it  is  not  till  the 
middle  of  the  second  year  that  he  has  any  perception  of  colour, 
and  then  it  is  red  which  is  first  marked  out;  green  begins  to 
be  added  about  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  yellow  in  the 
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course  of  the  third  year,  while  it  is  not  till  the  fourth  that  he 
can  distinguish  such  colours  as  orange,  blue,  molet,  etc.  In  the 
fifth  year  the  different  shades  of  the  same  colour  become  easily 
distinguished,  but  the  colour  vision  is  still  relatively  imperfect 
until  the  end  of  the  sixth  year.  Thus  the  order  of  development 
is  red,  green,  yellow ; then  orange,  blue,  and  violet.  With 
regard  to  the  power  of  naming,  he  found  that  2 per  cent  of  the 
children  in  their  sixth  year  cannot  name  any  colour,  and  that 
only  36  per  cent  can  name  the  six  main  colours  given  above  ; 
the  power  to  name  a colour  accurately  seems  to  follow,  in  about 
a year’s  space,  the  power  to  distinguish  the  colour  in  question. 
Ziegler,  in  1905  (Inaugural  Dissertation,  Zurich,  n.d.,  but  c. 
1905),  tried,  with  more  accurate  methods,  to  determine  the 
degree  of  colour  sensibility  in  200  children,  one  half  boys  and 
one  half  girls,  at  the  age  of  beginning  school  life  in  the  Munich 
schools.  The  ‘ matching  ’ method  gave  a distinct  preference  in 
accuracy  of  matching  to  orange,  violet,  blue,  and  yellow  in  that 
order,  red,  grey,  and  green  being  relatively  less  accurately 
matched.  Black  and  white  were  invariably  correctly  placed. 
It  does  not,  of  course,  follow  that  the  order  of  correctness  in 
matching  corresponds  to  the  order  of  development ; on  the 
contrary,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  colours  were  preferred 
on  account  of  their  aesthetic  value,  their  novelty,  etc.  In  the 
naming  method  (the  child  giving  the  name)  the  order  of 
correctness  was  black,  white,  red,  blue,  green,  yellow,  with 
vwlet  and  orange  last ; the  darker  shades  of  colour  on  the  whole 
were  better  named  than  the  lighter,  presumably  because  they 
were  more  familiar  to  the  children ; none  of  the  boys  could 
name  orange,  and  only  6 per  cent  of  the  girls.  Every  one  of 
the  tests  employed  brought  out  the  fact,  already  suggested  by 
other  observers,  that  girls  have  a much  more  accurate  sense  of 
colour  than  boys.  Neither  Garbini  nor  Ziegler  found  that  any 
one  of  the  children  they  examined  was  colour-blind  (in  a total 
of  760) ; in  adults,  as  is  well  known,  colour-blindness  occurs 
much  more  frequently  among  men  than  among  women  ; in  the 
former  case  the  frequency  is  variously  given  as  from  1 to  6 per 
cent.  It  is  probable  that  by  properly  devised  means  of  train- 
ing, the  colour  sense  of  children  might  be  greatly  developed, 
and  thereby  their  general  mental  capacity  greatly  Improved. 

(3)  The  development  oi  perception  from  sensation 
takes  place  through  the  exercise  of  the  sensory  re- 
flexes, which  play  a large  part  in  the  process  of 
attention.  Thus  a child  does  not  at  first  see  objects 
either  as  clearly,  as  distinctly,  or  as  proportion- 
ately as  the  adult.  In  the  earlier  months  it  sees 
no  colours,  hut  only  light  and  shade ; it  has  no 
means  of  determining  the  distance  at  which  any 
seen  object  is ; it  is  unable  to  fix  an  object  so  as  to 
obtain  a clear  image  of  its  outlines  and  details ; it 
is  unable  to  determine,  and  indeed  has  no  concep- 
ception  of,  the  third  dimension  ; objects  are  prob- 
ably seen  as  blotches  of  light  and  shade  merely ; 
it  has  no  power  of  distinguishing  a real  from  a re- 
flected or  imaged  object;  in  short,  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  any  perceptual  or  object-conscious- 
ness at  all,  through  sight  (Preyer,  cit.  ch.  1). 
AU  these  powers  are  gradually  acquired  through 
exercise  and  the  resulting  co-ordination  of  the 
movements  of  the  eyes  with  the  visual  sensations. 
The  three  sets  of  muscles  in  question  are  those  of 
accommodation,  by  which  the  object  is  clearly 
focused ; of  fixation,  by  which  the  object  is  brought 
into  the  centre  of  the  retina — the  part  of  the  eye 
which  is  most  sensitive  to  form  as  well  as  to  colour ; 
and  of  convergence,  by  which  binocular  vision  is 
determined,  and  the  two  eyes  are  guided  so  as  to 
obtain  single  vision  of  solid  objects.  These  co- 
ordinations are  only  acquired,  as  has  been  said, 
through  exercise ; and  it  is  therefore  extremely 
important  that  a child  should  he  given  aU  possible 
opportunities  of  exercising  its  ocular  muscles  from 
the  very  first.  It  is  interest — instinctive  interest 
in  the  first  place — that  calls  forth  movements ; 
and,  where  objects  of  interest  are  not  presented, 
the  exercise  fails  to  take  place.  This  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  tlic  importance  or  environment  in  deciding 
development. 

The  following  gives  some  idea  of  the  dates  at  which  these 
powers  are  finally  achieved,  according  to  Preyer  and  others  (cf. 
Kirkpatrick,  op.  cit.  infra,  ch.  4).  The  protective  reflex  closing 
of  ttic  eyes  wlien  bright  light  falls  upon  them  is  present  almost 
immediately  after  birth ; also  the  pupillary  reflex  (adaptation  to 
inrrease  or' decrease  of  light);  the  blinking  reflex,  when  an 
ohjool  is  hroiigiil  close  to  the  eye,  is  not  immediately  present, 
hut  ooours  after  a few  weeks ; atypic  or  indeper^Jent  move- 
ments of  the  two  eyes  and  the  eyelids  (e.g.  one  eye  remain- 
ing fixed  while  the  other  moves,  or  the  eyes  being  turned 
downwards  while  the  eyelids  remain  fixed)  occur  occasionally 
until  the  beginning  of  the  second  month  ; voluntary  fixation  is 


not  complete  until  about  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  year ; 
voluntary  and  accurate  convergence  according  to  the  distance 
of  objects  is  not  perfect  even  before  the  end  of  the  second  year ; 
the  interpretation  of  visual  impressions  and  their  co-ordination 
with  bodily  movements  are  not  established  tUl  much  later. 

This  history  really  describes  the  origin  of  the  visual  percep- 
tions of  space  in  the  child ; the  question  whether  the  idea  of 
space  is  innate  or  acquired  is  impossible  to  answer,  because  it 
is  wrongly  put.  The  child  is  not  born  with  a ready-made  idea 
of  space  which  it  merely  applies  to  experiences  derived  from  the 
senses  (Kant),  but  neither  is  its  idea  of  space  a product  of 
sensations  and  of  associations  formed  between  the  images 
derived  from  the  sensations : it  is  a result  of  inter-action  be- 
tween sensations,  feelings  and  desires,  impulses  and  move- 
ments, to  which  in  each  case  the  ‘disposition’  is  congenital, 
but  which  are  only  realized  and  combined  through  the  acquired 
experience  of  the  child  (cf.  Wundt’s  ‘psychic  synthesis,’  and 
Stumpf ’s  ‘ synergy  ’).  The  evidence  from  the  born-blind,  who 
have  been  enabled,  by  an  operation,  to  see  in  later  life,  is  con- 
flicting. It  does  not  prove  that  they  at  first  see  only  colours 
and  brightness,  not  things  or  objects,  as  Preyer  argues.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  they  are  entirely  unable  to  appreciate 
distance  (see  B.  Bourdon,  Da  Perception  visuelle  de  I’espace, 
Paris,  1902,  ch.  13,  for  a complete  account  of  these  observations, 
up  to  that  date).  A similar  ‘synergy’  of  sensations,  feelings, 
and  attention  - reflexes  goes  to  form  the  tactual  perceptions 
(extent,  hardness  and  softness,  sharpness  and  bluntness,  etc.) 
and  the  auditory  perceptions  (rhythm,  tone-interval,  melody, 
speech,  etc.). 

(4)  An  instinctive  action  is  a response  evoked  in 
direct  relation  to  a perception  of  some  kind,  while 
a reflex  action  is  called  out  by  a simple  sensation 
or  by  a purely  physiological  stimulus.  The  differ- 
ence is  mainly  one  of  degree,  although  there  is 
undoubtedly  a much  greater  power  of  control,  and 
liability  to  modification  on  the  ground  of  experi- 
ence, in  the  instinctive  than  in  the  reflex  action 
(see  discussion  on  ‘Instinct  and  Intelligence’  in 
Brit.  Journ.  of  Psychol,  iii.  pt.  3 [1910]  by  Myers, 
Lloyd  Morgan,  Carr,  Stout,  and  Macdougall).  The 
following  is  a classification  of  the  instincts  shown 
by  the  child,  modified  from  that  given  by  E.  A. 
Kirkpatrick  (ch.  4):  (1)  individual  instincts;  (2) 
social,  including  (a)  the  gregarious  instinct,  the 
instinct  to  be  with  others,  (b)  the  co-operative 
instinct,  to  act  with  others,  (c)  play,  (d)  imitation, 
(e)  expression  and  communication,  and  (/)  more 
complex  instincts  such  as  the  collective,  destructive, 
and  creative  instincts.  Such  an  instinct  implies 
three  things : a need  on  the  part  of  the  child 
(organic  sensation,  feeling,  impulse),  an  object 
capable  of  satisfying  this  need,  and  some  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  the  child  of  the  meaning 
of  the  object  in  relation  to  the  want  or  need.  It  is 
the  want  or  the  interest  which  determines  the 
direction  of  the  attention  towards  the  object. 
Thus  the  child’s  whole  interest  is  absorbed  at  first 
by  the  needs  of  food  and  of  rest ; its  grasping  and 
food-taking  instincts  are  the  first  to  express  them- 
selves ; the  giver  of  food,  and  articles  used  in  con- 
nexion with  its  food,  are  the  first  objects  which  it 
learns  to  distinguish  and  recognize ; later  the 
needs  of  its  sense-development  cause  interest  in 
objects  for  the  mere  sensations  they  give,  bright 
lights  and  colours,  loud  noises  and  musical  tones, 
etc.  At  this  stage  the  instinct  of  play  appears, 
especially  of  experimentation  play  and  of  move- 
ment play.  In  its  early  years  the  child  is  natur- 
ally self-centred ; it  is  biologically  of  advantage  to 
the  race  that  the  individualist  instincts  should  he 
strong  at  this  time.  Accordingly,  its  wants  are 
strongly  expressed  and  vigorously  insisted  upon. 
Yet  there  is  no  conscious  idea  of  the  self,  as  opposed 
in  interest  to  other  persons,  until  from  the  fourth  or 
fifth  year,  when  selfishness  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  begins  to  appear,  controlled,  however,  by  the 
equally  instinctive  desire  for  social  approval.  The 
constant  desire  of  the  normal  child  to  he  with 
others,  especially  other  children,  his  shyness  to- 
wards strange  elders,  hut  ready  acceptance  as 
playmates  of  other  cliildren,  about  his  own  age, 
seen  for  the  first  time  ; his  eagerness  to  accompany 
the  adults  of  his  family  in  all  their  goings  and  in 
all  their  activities ; his  constant  repetition  of  the 
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actions  of  adults  in  his  play ; his  treatment  of 
animal  pets,  younger  children,  dolls,  etc. — are 
illustrations  of  the  force  of  the  social  instincts  and 
of  their  part  in  the  development  of  the  social  con- 
sciousness. Later,  the  individualist  and  social 
instincts  combine  in  (i. ) the  impulse  of  self-display, 
adornment,  etc. ; (ii.)  the  impulse  to  co-operate 
■with  others  for  common  ends,  in  games,  or  in 
school  and  household  or  farm  work  ; (iii. ) the  im- 
pulse of  competition  and  rivalry,  which  tends  to 
the  rapid  development  of  the  physical  and  mental 
powers;  (iv.)  with  expanding  imagination,  the 
sympathetic  feelings  arise,  and  the  impulse  to  help, 
to  defend,  to  support  others,  which  reaches  its 
height  in  the  unselfish  idealism  of  adolescence. 
The  progressive  appearance  of  these  instincts,  as 
also  those  of  play,  imitation,  emotional  expression 
and  speech,  determines  a gradual  change  in  the 
interests  of  the  child,  and  this  in  its  turn  reacts 
upon  its  intelligence  and  character.  (On  the  de- 
velopment of  instinct,  and  its  relation  to  interest, 
etc.,  see  Kirkpatrick  and  E.  Claparfede,  opp.  citt.) 

(5)  Feelings  and  emotions. — It  has  been  recog- 
nized that  the  affective  life  of  the  child  is  propor- 
tionally much  more  extensive  than  that  of  the 
adult ; as  judged  at  any  rate  by  his  expressions, 
the  child’s  feelings  are  both  more  vivid  and  less 
enduring  than  those  of  the  adult ; impressions 
when  they  reach  consciousness  at  all  are  felt  more 
keenly  and  are  responded  to  more  actively  and 
strongly.  This  is  true  both  of  pleasures  and  of 
pains.  On  the  other  hand,  the  feelings  are  not  so 
permanent ; the  child  passes  rapidly  from  one  mood 
of  feeling  to  its  opposite — from  laughter  to  tears, 
from  anger  to  pity.  It  may  be  questioned,  how- 
ever, whether  the  actual  feelings  are  as  strong  as 
they  appear. 

Preyer  has  argqied  that  the  child’s  life  is  one  of  intense  feel- 
ing, and  that  in  it  pain  predominates  over  pleasure,  being  in 
fact  the  necessary  stimulus  to  development ; against  this  it  may 
be  urged : (a)  that  the  feelings  are  not  in  general  intense,  but 
that  their  apparent  expression  is  really  an  instinctive  or  reflex 
act,  which  is  not  accompanied  by  so  many  internal  changes  as 
occur  in  adult  life,  and  hence  is  not  reflected  in  the  conscious 
life  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  adult ; (6)  that,  owing  to  the 
short  duration  of  the  feelings  and  other  factors,  pleasure 
predominates  largely  over  pain  even  in  the  youngest  child, 
with  normal  heith ; and  (c)  that  pleasure  is  a stronger 
driving  force  than  pain  in  development,  as  in  evolution.  The 
general  happiness  of  healthy  children,  their  constant  play  and 
Mtivity,  their  capacity  for  deep  and  prolonged  sleep,  are  all 
indications  that  this  is  the  truer  view  of  the  case.  Many  signs 
also — their  easy  recovery  from  wounds,  rapid  forgetfulness  of 
injury,  etc. — ^prove  that  the  young  child  has  a much  lower 
degree  of  sensibility  to  physical  pain  than  the  adult. 

A full  description  of  the  expressions  of  the  different  feelings 
and  emotions,  as  observed  in  the  child  from  birth  onwards,  is  to 
be  found  in  Preyer,  oh.  6.  The  classical  account,  for  animals 
and  man  alike,  is  Darwin’s  Expression  of  the  Emotions  (London, 
1872).  That  even  so  complex  expressions  as  laughter  and  blush- 
ing are  congenital,  and  not  acquired  by  imitation,  is  shown  in 
Sir  A.  Mitchell’s  Aborut  Dreaming,  Laughing,  and.  Blushing 
(Edin.  and  London,  1905).  Such  facts  do  not,  however,  solve 
the  question  whether  the  ‘ expression  ’ is  called  out  by  an  actual 
feeling,  or  whether  the  feeling  is  the  reverberation  in  conscious- 
ness of  the  expression,  which  it  thus  succeeds  in  time,  and 
which  is  directly  evoked  by  the  perception  of  the  situation 
(Lange-James  theory).  The  latter,  at  least,  is  probably  true 
genetically. 

An  interesting  question  is  as  to  whether  the  child  has  innate 
fears  or  dislikes  of  particular  objects ; for  example,  fear  of  the 
dark,  of  wind  and  storms,  of  animals,  etc. ; or  whether  these 
fears  can  be  reduced  to  the  simpler  ones,  viz.  those  of  intense 
stimuli,  of  novel  stimuli,  or  the  like  ; or  whether  they  are  due 
to  adult  suggestion.  Stanley  Hall  attributes  such  fears  to 
reminiscences,  emerging  in  the  child,  of  the  experience  of  its 
ancestors  at  far  distant  dates,  by  whom,  for  example,  dark  was 
feared  because  of  the  animals  and  enemies  attacking  in  it ; so, 
wind  and  storms  were  feared  during  the  tree-life  of  man’s 
ancestry,  while  wild  animals  in  the  same  way  must  have  been 
to  primitive  man,  as  to  the  stiU  more  remote  ancestors,  objects 
of  terror.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  evidence  for  such 
instinctive  fears  of  definite  objects  or  classes  of  objects  is  by  no 
means  convincing  (cf.  Stanley  Hall,  Adolescence,  vol.  li.  ch.  10, 
which  contains  a general  statement  of  the  author’s  position ; 
the  detailed  evidence  in  regard  to  child-emotions  is  collected  in 
numerous  reports,  by  himself  and  his  collaborators,  published 
in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary  and  in  AJPs). 

(6)  Development  of  the  will. — The  outward  life  of 


the  child  begins,  as  we  have  seen,  in  reflex,  instinct- 
ive, and  automatic  activity  undetermined  by  con- 
scious motives,  although  in  many  of  the  more 
complex  forms  an  accompanying  or  controlling 
consciousness  must  be  supposed  to  exist.  The 
term  ‘ impulse  ’ may  he  used  for  those  phases  of 
the  mind  by  which  such  actions  are  preceded,  or 
which  they  accompany  ; such  an  impulse  does  not 
involve  any  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  action  to  be 
done,  or  of  more  than  the  immediate  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  brought  about.  Thus  the  impulse 
to  expel  an  unpleasant  food,  or  any  food  when  the 
child  is  satiated,  does  not  involve  any  idea  of  the 
advantage  to  the  organism  which  the  expulsion 
brings,  or  of  the  muscular  actions  by  which  it  is 
carried  out ; but  there  probably  is  some  conscious- 
ness of  the  position  of  the  food  in  the  mouth,  and 
the  parts  of  the  tongue  touched  by  it,  etc.,  and  it 
is  by  this  sensation  that  the  action  is  definitely 
initiated ; it  is  probably  only  at  a later  stage  that 
the  muscular  sensations  themselves  become  con- 
scious. The  impulse,  then,  is  simply  the  motor 
aspect  of  a sensation  which  is  toned  with  feeling, 
positive  or  negative,  the  action  itself  lying  as  a 
whole  outside  consciousness.  Such  impulses  may 
be  supposed  to  accompany  all  those  actions  by 
which  the  organism  is  in  early  life  protected  from 
dangerous  stimulation,  and  by  which  objects  of 
advantage  to  it  are  brought  towards  the  body,  into 
the  mouth,  etc. ; thus  these  impulses  are  always  in 
connexion  with  some  need  of  the  organism,  either 
prolonged  as  in  the  case  of  hunger,  or  momentary 
as  in  the  case  of  physical  pain.  A second  stage  of 
development  is  arrived  at  when  (a)  the  individual 
begins  to  select  stimuli  or  sensations  on  the  basis 
of  personal  interest,  built  up  by  experiences ; (6) 
when  memory  occurs  of  the  movements  by  which 
these  sensations  have  been  automatically  or  re- 
flexly  responded  to ; and  (c)  when,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  subjective  combination  and  synthesis 
of  sensations  in  perception,  the  movements  also 
begin  to  be  co-ordinated  and  controlled.  This  is 
the  stage  at  which  impulse  begins  to  be  replaced 
by  motived  action,  that  is  to  say,  by  will  in  some 
at  least  of  its  lower  forms. 

(a)  The  selection  of  sensations  is  at  first  provided 
for  by  the  needs  of  the  organism,  as  has  been  in- 
dicated above,  and  in  this  sense  will,  as  Hbfl'ding 
svLgg^st9,(Q.g.  Problems  of  Philosophy,  Eng.  tr.,  N.Y. 
1905^,  p.  55,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  Eng.  tr..  Lend. 
1891,  sect.  4),  is  the  fundamental  fact  in  mental 
life,  and  is  present  from  the  very  beginning ; later, 
however,  and  very  early  in  life,  the  selection  begins 
to  be  determined  on  the  ground  of  previous  experi- 
ence ; that  is  to  say,  the  child  begins  to  seek  out 
those  impressions  which  have  previously  given  it 
pleasure,  and  not  merely  to  react  upon  impressions 
that  have  arrived  of  themselves.  Correlatively 
with  this,  it  begins  to  avoid  consciously  those  im- 
pressions which  have  been  already  experienced  as 
painful,  and  also  to  neglect  or  inhibit  impressions 
which  have  proved  indifferent  to  it,  not  being 
accompanied  by  any  positive  or  negative  feeling 
tone.  In  this  development  perception  gradually 
arises  through  the  combination  of  sensations  of  the 
same  or  different  classes  with  each  other,  or  with 
sub-conscious  memory  images ; in  this  way  one 
impression  gradually  becomes  a sign  or  symbol  of 
a number  of  others,  and  especially  the  visual  im- 
pressions come  to  represent  or  stand  for  the 
tactual  impressions  to  which  they  had  ordinarily 
led,  and  which  may  be  reproduced  to  some  slight 
extent  in  memory,  on  the  arrival  of  the  visual 
impressions  themselves.*  The  pleasure  or  pain 
originally  attached  to  the  direct  impression  is  now 

1 On  this,  see  W.  James,  Principles  of  Psychology^  1891,  vol.ii. 
chs,  17  on  ‘Sensation,’  19  on  ‘The  Perception  of  Things,’  and 
esp.  20  on  ‘The  Perception  of  Space.’ 
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transferred  to  the  indirect,  as  when  the  child  shows 
pleasure  at  the  sight  of  a rattle,  after  experience 
of  the  agreeable  noise  which  the  rattle  gives  in  its 
hands,  or  sliows  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  its  food, 
before  the  actual  tasting  of  it.  It  is  unnecessary 
that  conscious  memory  of  the  former  experience 
should  arise,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  such 
memory  probably  does  not  arise ; there  is  simply  a 
transfer  of  feeling,  and  in  consequence  a transfer  of 
action  from  a direct  impression  to  a more  indirect 
one  uniformly  connected  M'ith  the  former.  It  is  in 
the  case  of  these  indirect  impressions  that  interest 
gradually  develops,  and  that  conscious  and  indi- 
vidual selection  begins  to  take  place. 

(6)  The  movements  themselves  enter  conscious- 
ness partly  as  muscular  and  tactual  experiences,^ 
partly  also  as  visual  experiences — in  the  case  of 
those  movements  which  the  child  can  see  itself 
carrying  out.  As  soon  as  the  memory  begins  to  be 
able  to  ‘ fixate  ’ such  consciousness,  the  child  learns 
to  modify  its  actions,  or  to  choose  between  various 
possible  actions,  in  response  to  sensations,  through 
remembering  the  success  or  failure  of  the  previous 
reactions. 

(c)  In  the  co-ordination  of  movements  there  are 
two  steps — the  inhibition  of  rmessential  move- 
ments, and  the  reinforcement  and  connecting 
together  of  series  of  necessary  movements.  Reflex 
action  is  excessive,  uneconomical,  and  generally 
contains  a large  number  of  movements  not  re- 
quired for  the  removal  of  the  particular  stimulus 
(H.  Ebbinghaus,  Grundzuge  der  Psychol.,  pt.  i., 
Leipzig,  1897,  p.  124) ; for  example,  the  movements 
of  a young  child  when  irritated  by  a pin  in  its 
clothing.  With  the  development  of  perception,  the 
movements  become  more  limited,  are  brought  more 
under  the  control  of  consciousness,  until  in  a par- 
ticular case  the  necessary  act  is  carried  out  in  the 
shortest  time,  and  with  the  minimum  of  effort.  It 
must  be  supposed  that  in  this  case  the  impulse  has 
come  to  be  associated  with  the  special  action, 
which  has  been  constantly  repeated  in  every 
experience  of  the  kind  ; while  those  actions  which 
were  unessential,  and  therefore  were  not  repeated, 
or  not  always  repeated,  are  less  firmly  connected 
with  the  impulse,  and  become  finally  detached 
from  it.  Corresponding  with  this  limitation  in 
simpler  cases,  there  is  the  forming  of  chain  actions, 
or  series  of  actions,  in  more  complex  cases — for 
example,  in  learning  to  walk ; the  several  move- 
ments necessary  have  come,  through  exercise  and 
through  conscious  effort,  to  be  gradually  cemented 
to  each  other,  so  that  later,  without  conscious 
effort,  the  one  tends  to  follow  the  other  in  the  same 
order  as  that  in  which  they  were  acquired  (see 
Preyer,  ch.  11).  Consciousne.ss  still  retains  a grasp, 
as  it  were,  of  the  whole  group  of  movements,  as  is 
shown  when  any  resistance  is  met,  or  any  error 
occurs  ; but  it  does  so  only  in  a general  way,  cover- 
ing a larger  and  larger  span  in  its  grasp,  as  skill 
and  practice  increase  (J.  Jastrow,  op.  cit.,  chs.  3 
and  4). 

The  terms  ‘ habit  ’ and  ‘ practice  ’ refer  to  the 
forming  and  cementing  of  such  co-ordinations. 
When  out  of  several  possible  ways  of  doing  a thing, 
or  of  acting,  one  has  actually  been  adopted,  then, 
if  tlie  situation  is  repeated,  the  former  action  tends 
to  be  adopted  again,  merely  from  the  fact  of  its 
earlier  occurrence.  Tlie  same  is  true  of  a con- 
nexion or  series  of  actions.  The  greater  the  num- 
ber of  times  the  action  has  been  done,  the  stronger 
the  tendency  to  repeat  it.  This  is  hahit,  the 
primary  arnl  universal  condition  of  all  mental 
develojuiient.  yiiicewill  consists,  as  we  liave  seen, 
in  selective  activity,  it  is  formally  opirosed  to 

J On  i\ni  whole  qucBtion  of  the  nature  of  our  consciouanesH  of 
moveriH'iii,,  anil  iln  function  in  jiicntal  ilevelopnicnt,  aeo  Wundt, 
07>.  cit,  ii.  471  f.,  530  f.,  iii.  «07  f. 


habit ; but,  in  reality,  neither  it  nor  any  other 
higher  mental  power  is  possible  except  on  the  basis 
of  habit.  Walking,  running,  listening,  looking, 
smelling,  tasting,  dressing,  speaking,  and  hundreds 
of  other  skilled  actions,  which  form  elementary 
parts  of  more  complex,  voluntary,  and  deliberate 
actions,  are  in  us  habitual  acts  become  uncon- 
scious and  mechanical  through  repetition.  Adults 
and  children  differ  widely  in  the  rapidity  with 
which  a habit  is  formed,  in  the  tenacity  with  which 
it  is  retained,  and  in  the  promptness  with  which  it 
is  exercised.  With  age  the  power  to  form  new 
habits  slowly  declines,  and  also  the  power  to  resist 
or  overcome  habits  when  formed.  To  some  extent 
this  is  due  to  the  decreasing  vitality  of  the  nervous 
system,  but  mainly  to  the  fact  that  habit  corre- 
sponds to  the  organizing  of  connexions  between 
different  parts  of  the  cerebral  system  : the  greater 
the  number  of  these,  and  the  greater  their  strength 
or  firmness  through  repetition,  the  less  the  likeli- 
hood of  a new  associative  connexion  being  formed 
or  old  ones  broken  up  (see  James,  op.  cit.,  ch.  4; 
Ebbinghaus,  Grundzuge  der  Psychol., ii.,  Leipzig, 
1902,  p.  672).  The  development  of  the  will  is  also 
conditioned  by  the  general  changes  both  in  the 
intensity  of  feelings  and  in  the  objects  to  which 
they  attach.  At  first,  as  we  have  seen,  the  child’s 
feelings  are  entirely  determined  by  its  organic 
needs ; later,  repetition  and  instinctive  experi- 
mentation and  play  bring  new  experiences  of 
pleasure  and  of  pain,  not  so  directly  connected 
with  the  requirements  of  the  organism  ; the  objects 
of  such  feelings  are  retained  in  memory,  and  the 
thought  of  them,  or  the  perception  of  them,  forms 
new  motives  of  action  ; the  actions  are  governed 
by  ideal  rather  than  by  direct  sensory  motives. 
(On  the  development  and  influence  of  feeling,  see 
T.  Ziegler,  Das  Gefuhl,  Stuttgart,  1893.) 

The  most  direct  indication  of  the  nature  of  an 
individual’s  will  is  to  be  found  in  the  character- 
istics of  his  attention  (g.v.).  Neither  will  nor 
attention,  however,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a general 
power,  which  can  be  directed  indifferently  upon 
this  or  that  impression  or  action,  or  can  be  moved 
from  one  to  the  other.  They  are  simply  general 
names  for  a class  of  particular  phenomena,  which 
possess  certain  features  in  common.  The  charac- 
teristic of  acts  of  attention  is  that  a part  of  the 
field  of  consciousness  is  selected  from  the  rest, 
becoming  clear  and  distinct,  persisting  longer  than 
it  otherwise  Avould,  and  thereby  becoming  more 
adequately  known,  and  tending  to  realize  itself 
more  effectively  in  action.  The  means  by  which 
this  change  is  effected  are  either  external,  as  when 
the  senses  are  focused  upon  the  impression,  iiuele- 
vant  movements  inhibited,  and  the  like ; or  internal, 
as  when  convergent  associate  ideas  are  called  up 
from  past  experience.  The  underlying  conditions 
are  the  intensity  of  the  impression  or  idea  itself, 
the  strength  of  the  interest  to  which  it  corre- 
sponds, the  feeling  aroused,  and  the  development 
of  the  muscular  system  by  which  the  focusing 
or  ‘ fixating  ’ and  controlling  of  impressions  is 
effected.  In  all  these  respects  the  child  undmgoes 
a gradual  development.  A distinction  is  familiarly 
drawn  between  spontaneous  or  natural,  and  volun- 
tary or  acquired,  attention  ; the  former  is  supposed 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  child,  the  latter  a pro- 
duct of  education.^  These  are  not,  however, 
differences  in  attention  itself  ; they  are  differences 
only  in  the  interests  which  lie  behind  the  act  of 
attention. 

Thus  interests  are  either  primary — those  pro- 
vided by  the  innate  instincts  of  the  child — or 
secondary — those  due  to  the  acquired  experience 
and  reflexion  which  life  and  education  call  out. 

1 Th.  Kibot,  Psychol,  of  Attention,  Eng.  tr.,  N.Y.  1889 
(SCliicago,  189(1). 
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It  is,  therefore,  natural  that  voluntary  attention  to 
objects  which  are  primarily  without  interest  in 
themselves  should  succeed  the  more  elementary 
expressions  of  attention  in  child  life.  It  is  also 
clear  that,  where  an  individual  is  incapable  of 
prolonged  primary  attention,  he  will  be  incapable 
of  the  education  which  voluntary  attention  pre- 
supposes. This  occurs,  for  example,  both  in  idiot 
and  in  imbecile  cliildren,  and  to  a certain  extent 
causes  typical  dilierences  between  normal  indi- 
viduals also.  Wherever,  owing  to  the  weakness  or 
disease  of  the  brain  or  nervous  system,  sensation 
is  less  \'ivid,  or  movement  less  rapid  and  less  vigor- 
ous, or  instincts  and  feelings  less  strong,  there 
the  attention  will  be  correspondingly  difficult  to 
catch  or  to  hold,  with  resulting  defect  in  mental 
development.  Ability  to  work  for  continuous 
spells,  and  ability  to  profit  by  discipline,  to  ap- 
preciate rewards  and  punishments,  depend  mainly 
upon  the  power  to  focus  and  retain  impressions 
long  enough  to  associate  them  Avith  one  another, 
and  to  compare  them  Avith  similar  experiences  in 
the  past.i 

A second  typical  difference  in  attention  is  that 
betAveen  concentration  and  distribution  ; the  term 
‘ concentration  ’ refers  to  the  effect  Avhich  attention 
usually  has  of  narroAving  or  limiting  consciousness, 
or  at  least  effectiA'e  consciousness,  to  some  small 
portion  of  a real  or  ideal  situation ; the  mind  is 
absorbed  by  some  particular  interest,  and  impres- 
sions or  ideas  tliat  Avould  otherAvise  have  stimulated 
feeling  and  action  are  kept  on  the  verge  of  con- 
sciousness, or  entirely  repressed.  The  familiar 
illustrations  of  absence  of  mind  on  the  part  of 
men  of  genius  Avill  readily  occur  as  an  instance. 
Concentration  or  specialization  is  thus  a condition 
of  effective  mental  progress.  ‘ Distribution  ’ of  at- 
tention, on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  the  power  to 
appreciate  and  attend  to  a number  of  diverse 
impressions  or  ideas  simultaneously  ; it  is  in  many 
respects  a valuable  power,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
teacher,  who  must,  Avhile  his  main  attention  is 
given  to  his  subject,  also  have  regard  to  the 
positions  and  actions  of  the  different  children  in 
the  class  ; the  conductor  of  a choir,  the  director  of 
an  orchestra,  and  the  organizer  generally,  are  other 
instances  of  the  same  ability.  It  is  immaterial,  for 
our' present  purpose,  Avhether  there  is  any  real 
division  of  attention  in  a given  moment,  or  Avhether 
distribution  depends  rather  on  rapid  alternations 
of  the  attention  from  one  fact  to  another.  In  the 
normal  indmdual,  concentration  and  distribution 
are  inverse  to  one  another  ; the  greater  the  one, 
the  less  the  other.  But  concentration  does  not 
necessarily  mean  intensity,  nor  does  distribution 
necessarily  mean  that  the  different  impressions 
attended  to  at  the  moment  are  ineffectively  ap- 
preciated. It  obviously  depends  upon  education 
and  training  to  Avhat  extent  distribution  can  be 
carried.  Children,  and  animals  also,  show  great 
concentration  where  the  primary  instincts  are  in- 
volved, but  defective  concentration  in  the  ease  of 
secondary  interests  ; one  of  the  chief  problems  of 
the  teacher  is  to  increase  the  concentration-value 
of  the  latter.  Some  children  are  never  able  to 
acquire  this  power  to  the  normal  extent,  and  in 
consequence  remain  all  their  lives  an  easy  prey  to 
distraction. 

A third  typical  difference  is  in  the  steadiness  or 
fluctuation  of  the  attention.  Meumann  uses  the 
term  ‘ fixating  attention  ’ for  the  former  of  these 
types  ; it  is  that  which  is  able  to  keep  away  side 
impressions  and  ideas,  and  to  take  in  only  the 
impressions  that  are  directly  before  it ; in  this  Avay 
it  represents  an  objective,  observing,  recording  type 
of  mind  : thus  a picture,  a sentence,  any  group  of 
materials,  when  attended  to,  is  appreciated  as  it  is. 

1 SoUier,  loc.  ciU 


The  ‘ fluctuating  ’ type,  on  the  other  hand,  is  liable 
to  be  caught  both  by  sensory  impressions  and  by 
memories  or  ideas  Avhich  are  not  directly  connected 
Avith  the  object  presented  ; hence  it  tends  to  trans- 
form the  material  given  to  it,  taking  a superficial 
outline  view,  passing  rajjidly  from  the  object  to 
its  meaning  or  associations  : it  is  a subjective  or 
imaginative  type.  In  childhood  the  latter  is  much 
more  frequent,  and,  in  fact,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
characteristic  child  form  of  attention  ; the  poAver 
to  see  or  hear  things  as  they  are  is  one  which  has 
to  be  acquired  by  education  (Meumann,  i.  499  ff.). 

(7)  Memory. — In  memory,  three  phases  or  func- 
tions must  be  distinguished — immediate  memory 
(as  illustrated  by  ‘learning  by  heart’),  retention, 
and  reproduction  or  recognition  ; these  three  phases 
are  subject  to  difierent  conditions,  and  vary  in- 
dependently of  each  other  in  different  individuals, 
and  at  different  stages  of  mental  development. 
Immediate  memory  has  been  shoAvn  to  improve 
steadily  with  age  (as  tested,  for  example,  by  tlie 
number  of  syllables  or  Avords  Avhich  can  be  repio- 
duced  after  a single  exposure,  or  by  the  length  of 
time  required  to  learn  a given  number  of  syllables 
or  words  by  heart),  and  Meumann  has  found  that 
even  into  late  adult  life  this  capacity  is  capable  of 
great  improvement  through  practice.  * The  method 
of  memorizing  also  changes  with  age,  the  young 
child  depending  entirely  on  mechanical  association 
between  the  different  members  of  the  series  tested, 
the  adult  depending  more  and  more  upon  associa- 
tions of  meaning,  upon  rhythm  and  other  forms  of 
grouping.  On  the  other  hand,  retentiveness,  as 
measured  by  the  rate  of  forgetting,  or  the  amount 
forgotten  after  a given  interval,  reaches  its  maxi- 
mum about  the  lOtli  or  12th  year  of  life,  and 
decreases  sloAvly  but  steadily  from  that  time  on- 
Avards(E.  Meumann,  Pddagogik,  i.  170f.,  and 

esp.  p.  192).  That  is  to  say,  young  children  have 
greater  difficulty  in  learning  than  older  children  ; 
with  practice  an  individual  may  improve  in  this 
faculty  almost,  if  not  quite,  up  to  middle  age  ; at 
the  same  time,  children  retain  Avhat  they  have 
learned  for  a longer  time  and  more  accurately 
than  the  adult  under  the  same  conditions.  The 
fact  that  memories  Avhich  go  back  to  early  child- 
hood (earlier  than  the  5th  year)  are  relatively 
rare,  the  fact  that  children  Avho  have  become 
deaf  before  the  5th  year  tend  to  lose  the  poAver  of 
speech  they  may  already  have  acquired  (from  the 
lapse  of  the  auditory  memories,  and  inability  to 
acquire  neAV  auditory  impressions),  that  children 
Avho  have  become  blind  before  the  5th  year,  and 
even  to  some  extent  up  to  the  7th  year,  rapidly 
lose  their  visual  memories,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  in 
after  life  have  visual  dreams,  and  the  correspond- 
ing phenomena  in  the  case  of  amputated  limbs 
(J.  Jastrow,  W.  James  [see  M.  de  Manac6ine,  Sleep, 
London,  1897,  ch.  4]) — all  these  facts  correspond 
accurately  Avith  the  incomplete  development  of  the 
cerebral  connexions  before  the  end  of  the  5th  year. 
Finally,  reproduction,  that  is,  the  rate,  accuracy, 
and  fertility  of  association  and  of  voluntary 
memory,  in  Avhich  there  are  strong  individual 
differences,  tends  to  improve  Avith  age  and  Avith 
practice  continuously  up  to  about  the  50th  year. 

A much-debated  question  is  hoAv  far  training  or 
practice  in  one  field  of  memory  is  transferable  to 
another — a question  closely  connected  with  that  as 
to  Avhether  memory  is  a general  power  or  faculty, 
or  simply  a combination  of  particular  experiences 
Avhich  are  somehow  stored  in  the  brain  of  the  in- 
dividual. In  the  latter  case  it  is  obvious  that 
memorizing  any  particular  material,  Avhile  it  in- 

1 In  the  general  improvement  there  are  occasional  retarda- 
tions, e.g.  at  the  age  of  10  to  12  (girls)  and  12  to  14  (bo5's).  Girls 
are  in  advance  of  boys  till  about  1C,  when  the  latter  overtake 
and  pass  them.  It  is  said  that  the  young  profit  less  than  adults 
from  practice,  but  that  any  gain  is  more  pernianent. 
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creases  the  amount  we  are  able  to  recall,  and 
tlirougli  association  of  ideas  makes  it  easier  to 
learn  swiilar  material,  still  does  not  add  to  our 
stock  in  any  other  held,  or  help  us  to  acquire 
such  more  easily.  Exercising  the  visual  memory 
improves  that  memory  itself,  hut  does  not  improve 
the  auditive  memory,  without  special  practice  in 
it  also.  The  greater  number  of  observers  decide 
against  such  transfer  of  improvement,  or  the  possi- 
bility or  value  of  ‘ formal  training  ’ ; on  the  other 
hand,  some  recent  studies  (Meumann,  Winch, 
etc.)  seem  to  show  that  a very  substantial  gain 
can  actually  be  transferred,  whatever  the  inter- 
pretation of  it  may  be.  The  interpretation  to 
which  most  of  the  facts  point  is  a training  of  the 
attention,  that  is,  of  the  nerve-centres  and  muscles 
which  are  involved  in  the  accurate  and  ready  up- 
take of  an  imiu'ession,  and  its  retention  in  the 
field  of  observation ; and  those  muscles  also  by 
v’hich  the  control  or  suppression  of  distracting 
impressions,  and  the  reinforcement  of  associative 
impressions,  are  carried  out.  Such  capacities  can 
undoubtedly  be  transferred — for  example,  from  one 
kind  of  visual  material  to  any  other — and,  as  the 
experiments  show  that  the  transfer  is  greatest  with 
a material  similar  to  that  in  which  the  improve- 
ment has  been  actually  acquired,  this  entirely  har- 
monizes with  the  abo\  e suggestion.  The  practical 
conclusions  are  ; (a)  that  much  of  what  a child 
learns  at  school  and  afterwards  forgets  is  not 
necessarily  pure  loss — the  exercise  in  learning  is 
to  a great  extent  at  least  transferable  to  later 
occupations  ; (6)  the  use  of  purely  mechanical  and 
meaningless  materials,  for  the  formal  exercise  of 
the  senses,  and  especially  of  the  memory,  seems 
to  be  ‘indicated’  as  a pedagogical  method  by  the 
experimental  results. 

(8)  Imagery  and  imagery  types. — Fechner,  Gal- 
ton,  Charcot,  and  other  more  recent  observers 
have  given  ample  evidence  that  individuals  in 
adult  life  differ  widely,  and  in  certain  typical 
forms,  as  regards  the  sensorial  material  in  which 
their  ‘thinking’  is  carried  on  ; the  visualist  deal- 
ing mainly  in  images  derived  from  optical  experi- 
ences ; the  auditive  in  images  of  sound  derived 
from  acoustic  experiences ; and  the  Jcinmsthetic  or 
motor  type  in  images,  memories,  or  even  ‘ nascent 
sensations’  repeating  the  tactual  and  muscular 
experiences  of  the  past.  ‘ Thinking,’  however,  has 
two  broadly  different  senses,  according  as  it  means 
picture-thinking,  as  in  reverie,  or  word-thinking , 
as  in  abstract  reasoning  or  scientific  work.  Much 
of  our  important  thinking  is  done  by  means  of 
words  as  signs  or  representatives  of  experiences, 
without  employing  the  actual  memory  pictures 
of  the  experiences  themselves.  The  majority  of 
individuals  are  probably  of  a mixed  type,  both 
for  picture  and  even  perhaps  for  verbal  thinking  ; 
but  the  enormous  predominance  of  visual  experi- 
ences in  our  lives  compels  all  of  us  to  use  visual 
memories  to  a large  extent,  while  the  methods  of 
school  teaching,  and  the  necessary  use  of  the  ears 
and  vocal  muscles  in  speech,  render  most  of  us  of 
an  acoustic-motile  type  in  word-thinking.  Again, 
the  majority  of  individuals  are  probably  unable  to 
give  to  their  favourite  field  of  imagination  such  an 
exclusive  exercise  or  training  as  is  necessary  to 
develo])  purity  of  type ; a boy  who  is  articled  to 
an  architect,  and  who  is  by  nature  an  auditive, 
must  cultivate  visualizing  or  fail  in  his  profession. 
It  seems  to  be  proved  that  in  children,  perhaps 
owing  to  the  method  of  education,  auditive  imagery 
predominates  in  the  early  years,  but  is  more  and 
more  displaccil  in  importance  by  visual  imagery 
os  age  increases;  again,  that  even  in  the  case  of 
visual  imagery  the  vividness  and  ‘warmth’  of 
imagery  decrease  with  age;  thus,  according  to 
one  report  (Miss  Calkins)  at  least  9 per  cent  of 


students  have  very  little  or  no  colour  imagery ; 
while  in  the  average  scientist,  according  to  Galton, 
the  power  of  visualizing  appears  to  have  been 
entirely  lost ; abstract  thought  tends  to  weaken 
imagery — in  other  words,  verbal  tends  to  replace 
picture-  or  object-thinking.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  indications  by  which  the  type  of  a 
given  individual  can  be  determined  with  some  de- 
gree of  accuracy ; at  the  same  time  they  illustrate 
the  functioning  of  the  different  characteristics. 

(1)  The  object-type  can  be  determined  by  observing  to  what 
extent  the  descriptions  of  visual  scenes  in  literature  are  realized 
by  the  individual,  or  dialogues  and  conversations  in  plays  and 
novels  (auditive),  or  the  extent  to  which  deeds  and  feats  of  skill 
reverberate,  so  to  speak,  in  the  individual’s  organism  in  reading 
accounts  of  them ; and  how  far  organic  sensations  and  memories 
accompanj'  the  reading  or  the  hearing  of  affecting  or  emo- 
tional passages  in  literature,  etc.  ; also  by  the  trade  or  occupa- 
tion which  is  preferred  by  an  individual,  his  hobbies,  the  kind 
of  games,  physical  and  mental,  in  which  he  indulges,  his  tastes 
in  art  or  in  literature,  and  especially  his  creative  powers  in 
these  fields. 

(2)  The  verbal  type  is  indicated  : (a)  by  the  way  in  which  an 
individual  sets  about  learning  by  heart  a poem  or  passage  in  a 
book  ; whether  he  does  so  by  frequently  repeating  the  passage 
over,  aloud  or  half  aloud  (kincesthetic),  or  whether  he  translates 
the  printed  words  into  inner  speech  (auditive),  or  learns  it  by 
steadily  fixing  the  eyes  upon  it  and  reading  it  over  (visualist) ; 
in  the  last  case  the  subject  is  usually  able  accurately  to  refer 
to  the  page  in  the  book,  when  recalling  the  passage,  seeing  it 
printed  up  before  his  mental  vision ; he  can  readily  find  the  pass- 
age in  a book  where  he  has  left  off  reading,  and  can  refer 
for  any  desired  passage  to  the  page  on  which  it  occurs,  (b)  The 
various  slips  that  are  made  in  speaking  or  writing  are  good 
indications  of  whether  the  subject  is  thinking  in  auditive  or  in 
visual  words,  the  former  confusing  words  with  a similar  sound, 
the  latter  confusing  words  with  a similar  appearance,  (c)  In 
syllables  or  meaningless  material,  the  visualist  retains  the  con- 
sonants more  accurately,  the  auditive  the  vowels : and  again 
the  visualist’s  errors  tend  to  be  those  of  omission,  while  the 
auditive’s  tend  to  be  errors  of  order  or  of  position,  (d)  The 
visualist  can  with  great  ease  read  backwards  a series  of  impres- 
sions laid  to  heart,  since  they  are,  as  it  were,  printed  up  before 
his  mind,  while  the  auditive  or  kinsesthetic  has  great,  or  at 
least  greater,  difBculty  in  doing  the  same ; the  one  takes  a short, 
the  other  a long  time  to  accomplish  the  feat,  if  it  is  possible 
at  all.  (e)  Segal  (Arch.  f.  d.  gesamte  Psychol,  xii.  [1908])  adds 
the  following  signs  : the  visualist  frequently  shuts  his  eyes  and 
covers  them  when  recalling  a memory  : his  recall  is  slower  than 
that  of  the  auditive  ; usually  the  latter  remembers  the  material 
in  groups,  while  the  visualist  remembers  parts  singly  and  separ- 
ately. But  visualists  retain  poetry  or  prose  more  accurately 
than  others,  and  do  not  repeat  parts  already  given,  while 
auditives  and  kinaesthetics  reproduce  more  rapidly,  but  in  less 
quantity,  and  often  with  unconscious  repetitions.  When  he 
does  not  repeat  the  material  in  its  proper  order,  it  is  with  the 
last  few  words  or  syllables  that  the  auditive  begins  ; and  when 
the  task  is  accomplished,  the  material  as  a rule  disappears  at 
once  out  of  his  memory,  unless  he  re-learns  it  frequently.'* 

In  regard  to  the  importance  of  these  differences 
for  mental  development,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  question  is  never  one  of  an  exclusive  use 
of  a single  class  of  imagery  ; it  is  merely  a question 
of  the  predominance  of  one  over  others  ; but  occa- 
sionally there  occur  cases  in  which  one  or  other 
form  of  imagery  is  completely  lacking.  Normally, 
however,  every  one  is  both  an  object-thinker  and 
a word-thinker,  at  different  times,  and  uses  in 
the  former  case  alike  visual,  auditive,  and  motor 
imagery.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  in  children 
object-thinking  predominates  greatly  over  verbal 
thinking  until  about  the  age  of  14,  when,  in  civil- 
ized life,  word-thinking  begins  to  occujjy  a larger 
space : thus,  when  a child  under  14  is  reading  or 
listening  to  speech,  it  tends  to  fill  out  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  to  ‘ body  ’ them  out  concretely  in  its 
mind,  to  a much  greater  extent  than  the  adult 
does.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that,  while  the 
majority  of  adults  are  visualists  in  object-thinking, 
the  majority  are  also  acoustic-motile  in  word- 
thinking. Children  probably  use  a greater  variety 
of  kinds  of  imagery  than  adults.  Nevertheless,  it 
will  be  found  that  in  mental  work  one  of  the 
classes  or  forms  predominates  over  the  others. 
Since  education  appeals  increasingly  to  visual  per- 
ception, it  follows  that  a child  whose  natural  type 
is  the  auditive  one  has  little  o])portunity  of  per- 
fecting this  type  till  after  school-life  is  over  ; hence 
in  general  the  type  is  uncertain  until  the  age  of  16 
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or  so.  Tliere  is  throughout  a higher  prevalence  of 
pure  visualists  aiuoiig  girls  than  among  boys.  It 
is  of  course  clear  that  a child  will  learn  more  easily, 
more  quickly,  and  retain  for  a longer  time  material 
learned  through  his  special  and  dominating  form 
of  imagery  ; and  conversely,  that  the  teacher  will 
naturally  teach,  and  will  best  teach,  by  the  use  of 
his  special  form.  Hence  a certain  amount  of  con- 
sideration is  necessary  in  school  work,  both  to  the 
type  of  the  child  and  to  the  type  of  the  teacher. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  remarked,  the 
average  child  is  of  a mixed  type,  and  the  average 
teacher  also ; while  under  modern  conditions  famili- 
arity with  difierent  media  is  essential  for  all.  The 
conclusion  is  that  the  teachers  should  try  to  con- 
vey knowledge  of  any  subject  by  as  many  senses 
as  possible,  and  that  care  should  always  be  taken 
to  determine  whether  apparent  incapacity  in  a 
child  to  learn  a particular  subject  (e.g.  geography) 
is  not  due  rather  to  a deficiency  in  the  imagery  to 
which  appeal  is  made  than  to  dullness  or  inatten- 
tion. (A  full  account  of  recent  work  on  this  subject 
is  to  be  found  in  E.  Meumann,  Exper.  Pddaqoqik, 
i.,  esp.  p.  435  f.) 

It  is  a matter  of  dispute  how  the  power  of  abs- 
traction, and  thinking  in  general,  are  related  to 
imagery  ; there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  genetically, 
the  concrete  image  precedes  the  abstract,  or  sym- 
bolic, thought,  and  that  in  general  a training  of  the 
imagination  is  of  great  value  in  preparation  for 
scientific  thought  and  practical  reasoning  (see  A. 
Binet,  U Intelligence,  Paris,  1903 ; E.  Meumann, 
Intelligenz  und  Wille,  Leipzig,  1908).  On  the 
general  subject  of  the  psychological  nature  of 
thought  and  its  relation  to  imagery,  see  the  dis- 
cussion by  Titchener  of  the  work  of  Ach,  Binet, 
Biihler,  Messer,  and  Watt,  in  his  Experimental 
Psychology  of  the  Thought  Process,  N.Y.  1909. 

(9)  Language  and  abstract  thought. — Many  lines 
of  evidence  both  from  race  psychology  and  from 
individual  psychology  go  to  prove  that  the  language 
of  its  parents  is  in  no  sense  whatever  innate  in 
the  child,  and  that  none  even  of  the  conditions 
which  have  led  to  the  diiierentiation  of  its  parents’ 
language  from  other  languages  is  innate.  (On  this 
question,  see  L.  W.  Stern,  Phelen  Keller,  Berlin, 
1905.)  ^yhat  is  really  innate  is  the  instinct  of 
expression,  and  the  various  special  forms  which 
this  instinct  takes — facial,  vocal,  gesture,  etc.  As 
it  is  certainly  on  these  that  language  has,  racially, 
been  built  up,  so  in  the  child  they  precede  all 
knowledge  of  language.  As  illustration  of  the 
former  point,  experience  shows  that  any  child 
can  learn  any  language  whatsoever,  provided  it 
is  brought  up  among  a people  speaking  that  lan- 
guage ; and  that  no  child  has  any  special  difficulty 
even  in  learning  the  language  which  is  most  remote 
in  its  sounds,  signs,  or  grammar  from  the  language 
of  its  parents.  Again,  it  is  known  that  the  most 
complex  thoughts  and  emotions  are  equally  well 
expressible  in  any  mode  of  language  whatsoever, 
including  under  this  not  merely  speech  and  ordi- 
nary gesture  languages,  but  even  such  highly  arti- 
ficial languages  as  those  taught  to  deaf-mutes,  etc. 
The  stages  at  which  a child  acquires  the  language 
of  its  environment  maybe  stated  as  follows  : ^ (1) 
the  reflex  and  instinctive  expressions  of  emotion  on 
the  child’s  own  part ; (2)  the  imitation  of  the  sounds 
made  by  its  parents  and  others  in  their  speech  ; (3) 
the  frequent  repetition  of  signs  and  sounds — com- 
plexes found  pleasant  to  itself ; on  the  receptive 
side  : (4)  the  gradual  discrimination  of  the  sounds 
heard  in  the  speech  of  its  parents  ; (5)  the  associa- 
tion between  a particular  sound  and  the  object  to 
1 On  the  development  of  language  in  the  child,  see  Sully,  ch. 
5 ; Preyer,  ch.  16  ff. ; W.  Ament,  Die  Entwickliitig  von  Sprechen 
und  Denken  heim  Kinde,  Leipzig,  1899,  p.  213 ; Chamberlain, 
ch.  5 ; and  Ament,  ‘ Fortschritte  in  Banderseelenkunde,’  in 
Arch.f.  d.  gesamte  Psychol,  ii.  (1904). 


which  it  is  referred  by  the  parents  ; (6)  the  forma- 
tion of  an  idea  of  the  meaning  or  connotation  of 
the  words,  derived  from  these  associations  (apper- 
cejition) ; and  (7)  the  gradual  correction  of  such 
ideas  by  experience.  The  conditions  of  develop- 
ment are  keen  auditive  percepition  on  the  part  of 
the  child,  opportunity  of  hearing  varied  speech  in 
its  environment,  and  freedom  to  exercise  its  lin- 
guistic powers,  in  play  or  otherwise,  as  it  seems 
inclined.  1 

The  relation  of  writing  to  spieech  may  be  touched 
upon  here.  Evidence  shows  that  the  child  is  ear- 
minded  before  it  is  eye-minded,  and  that  it  is  able 
to  learn  by  ear  much  more  rapidly  and  more  tena- 
ciously than  by  sight ; people  among  whom  there 
is  a large  percentage  of  illiterates  are  frequently, 
as  Borrow  noticed  among  the  Portuguese  (Bible  in 
Spain,  ch.  i. ),  brilliant  and  correct  speakers  ; the 
probability  is  that  the  child  would  profit  if  in  this 
respect  its  development  were  assimilated  to  the 
evolution  of  the  race,  so  that  (for  example)  writing 
and  reading  were  not  taught  until  it  had  reached 
about  its  10th  year.  By  this  time  it  might  have 
acquired  two  or  more  languages  by  the  ear  alone, 
and  would  probably  for  the  future  have  a much 
more  easy  command  of  its  speech  than  children 
ordinarily  acquire  under  our  present  system  (Cham- 
berlain, ch.  5). 

6.  Abnormalities  of  development. — Defective 
children. — Where  there  is  an  actual  loss  of  one  or 
more  of  the  senses,  whether  through  injury  or 
defect  of  the  sense-organ,  or  from  lesion  of  the 
central  organ  in  the  brain,  the  resulting  defects 
are  due  rather  to  lack  of  material  (e.g.  deaf- 
mutism)  than  to  any  defect  in  the  mental  powers 
themselves,  and  can  he  compjensated  by  adequate 
training,  as  the  celebrated  cases  of  Laura  Bridgman 
and  Helen  Keller  show.  Apsart  from  these  cases, 
defective  children  may  be  groupsed  in  the  following 
classes : backward  children,  the  feeble-minded, 
imbeciles,  idiots,  and  the  demented.  The  last  are 
those  who,  through  injury  in  childhood  to  the 
central  nervous  system,  or  through  a disease  of 
that  system  both  congenital  and  progressive, 
gradually  lose  any  acquired  mental  faculty  they 
may  possess,  and  therefore  not  only  fail  to  develop 
further,  but  actually  regress,  perhaps  to  a purely 
instinctive  or  even  reflex  and  automatic  or  vegeta- 
tive level.  Idiocy,  on  the  other  hand,  springs  from 
a lesion  or  defect  of  the  cerebrum,  either  congenital 
or  occurring  in  early  childhood,  carrying  as  its 
consequence  a lowered  general  vitality,  and  especi- 
ally a lowered  sensitiveness  and  poower  of  move- 
ment, as  a consequence  of  which  the  individual  is 
almost  or  entirely  unable  to  acquire  the  education 
which  is  regarded  as  the  standard  in  his  country 
and  position.  In  this  there  may  be  all  degrees, 
depending  upon  the  extent  of  the  injury,  and  the 
period  of  life  at  which  it  occurs.  In  imbecility, 
there  is  not,  as  a rule,  any  marked  physical  or 

1 The  following  is  Stern’s  classification  of  the  stages  in  the 
development  of  language  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  forms 
and  structure  of  speech  : (1)  the  beginning  of  the  development 
of  speech  by  means  of  articulate  soimds  (end  of  the  1st  year) ; 

(2)  2nd  year  (1st  quarter),  substantive  stage : the  child  uses 
substantives  only  as  names  for  concrete  persons  and  things ; 

(3)  stage  of  action  : verbs  appear  for  the  designation  of  concrete 
activity  in  the  present  and  in  the  immediate  future  (2nd  quarter 
of  this  3'ear) ; (4)  first  questioning  stage : questions  about  the 
names  of  objects  (3rd  quarter) ; (6)  first  sentences  (synthetic) : 
conjunctives ; negative  sentences  (end  of  the  3rd  quarter  of 
year ; (6)  relation  and  quality  stage : adjectives  and  adverbs 
(4th  quarter  of  the  year) ; (7)  sentences  with  an  object  (end  of 
the  4th  quarter  year) ; (8)  use  of  numbers,  inflexions,  past  tense 
(4th  to  the  5th  quarter  year);  (9)  second  questioning  stage: 
questions  as  to  the  where,  how,  and  whither  (3rd  year);  (10)  pro- 
nouns become  numerous  (2nd  quarter  of  3rd  year) ; and  (11) 
questions  as  to  why  (in  the  3rd  year).  Stern  points  to  a very 
remarkable  parallelism  between  the  stages  by  which  the  normal 
child  acquires  its  language,  and  the  stages  bj*  which  Helen 
Keller,  beginning  at  the  end  of  her  7th  year,  acquired  precisely 
the  same  form  of  development  through  the  finger-alphabet  which 
Miss  Sulivan  began  to  teach  her  at  that  age  (op.  cit.  p.  34 ff.). 
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even  cerebral  defect ; on  the  contrary,  imbeciles 
are  frequently  of  great  vitality,  and  of  full  physical 
development ; nevertheless  the  existence  of  some 
functional  defect  of  the  brain  is  proved  by  the 
peculiar  instability  of  their  mental  character, 
and,  as  a result,  the  difficulty  which  there  is  in 
extending  their  education,  mental  and  moral,  up 
to  the  standard  of  the  time.  These  classes  may 
be  grouped  together  as  abnormal ; their  differences 
from  their  fellows  are  so  great,  and  in  their  out- 
come unfit  them  to  so  great  an  extent  for  participa- 
tion in  social  life,  that  no  one  would  seek  to  rank 
them  Avith  either  normal  children  or  normal  adults. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  feeble-minded  and  the 
backward  represent  a class  Avhich  is,  as  it  were,  on 
the  lower  edge  of  the  normal  group ; they  are 
simple  variations,  on  the  negative  side,  from  the 
average,  corresponding  to  the  specially  talented 
and  gifted  on  the  positive  side.  The  backward 
child  is  one  who  is  much  slower  in  development 
than  his  neighbours,  and  in  consequence  falls  below 
the  standard  of  his  years ; at  school  he  is  placed 
along  with  children  three  or  four  years  younger 
than  himself.  The  feeble-minded,  or  simple 
defective,  again,  is  not  only  slow,  but  unable  at 
any  time,  or  under  any  conditions,  to  overtake 
the  average  child  in  education ; he  can,  however, 
be  taught  a simple  trade,  and  by  special  methods 
can  be  brought  to  a level  of  intelligence  and  of 
morality  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  take  a place 
among  his  fellows. 

Various  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  the 
most  prominent  symptom  by  Avhich  the  degree  of 
defectiveness  can  be  estimated  : ability  to  acquire 
the  poAver  of  speech  (Esquirol,  Avho  divided  idiots 
and  imbeciles  into  five  classes,  according  to  degi’ee 
of  facility  Avhich  they  were  able  to  acquire  in  this 
respect) ; the  presence  or  absence  of  primary  and 
secondary  instincts  (Dubois,  etc. ).  Almost  certainly 
the  most  valuable  of  these  is  that  on  Avhich  Sollier 
lays  chief  stress— the  poAver  of  attention.  The 
inability  of  the  idiot  or  imbecile  child  to  learn 
(Avhether  language,  industrial  Avork,  or  moral 
habits)  depends  primarily  on  the  two  characteristics 
of  his  attention — its  Ioav  intensity,  or  strength, 
or  degree  of  concentration,  and  its  instability, 
or  liability  to  distraction  and  dissipation.  The 
spontaneous  attention  (still  less  the  voluntary 
attention)  of  the  idiot  cannot  be  caught,  except 
for  a few  objects  associated  Avith  its  most  funda- 
mental physical  needs:  (1)  because,  oAving  to  the 
disease  of  the  brain,  its  sensations  are  excessively 
blunted  or  dulled,  and  (2)  because  for  the  same 
reason  its  organs  of  movement,  on  Avhicli  the 
possibility  of  attending  depends,  are  also  imperfect 
in  the  highest  degree.  In  the  loAvest  degTee  of 
idiocy  there  is  no  possibility  of  attention  ; in  the 
second  degree  (simple  idiocy),  the  attention  is  Avith 
difficulty  and  occasionally  held  by  a few  objects  ; 
in  the  latter  case,  by  efforts  which  strengthen  the 
sensitiveness,  or  which  build  up  associations  be- 
tween the  feAv  objects  that  are  apprehended  and 
the  corresponding  actions,  some  degree  of  education 
may  be  accomplished ; in  the  former  none  is 
possible.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the 
imbecile,  it  is  not  so  much  the  intensity  of  the 
attention  as  its  stability  that  is  at  fault ; it  is 
flighty,  intermittent,  unable  to  be  retained  for  any 
length  of  time  by  a single  object ; hence  memory 
is  weak,  impressions  do  not  remain  long  enough 
before  the  mind  to  be  retained  ; associations  are 
not  formed  betAveen  separate  sense-qualities  or 
between  percej)tions  and  actions  ; sustained  action 
and  serial  thought  are  alike  impossible.  The 
lower  instincts,  lioAvever,  are  usually  sufficiently 
strong  to  give  the  sensations  and  perceptions  Avhich 
ajipeal  to  the  imbecile  considerable  attention- 
value  ; hence  education  is  possible  to  a relatively 


high  degree,  through  the  direction  and  control  of 
this  attention  by  the  teacher.  Imbeciles  may 
learn  to  speak,  although  they  rarely  learn  to  Avrite 
or  read ; and  the  ability  to  speak  does  not  with 
them  carry  the  poAver  of  concentrated  and  deliberate 
thought  or  reflexion.  On  the  moral  side,  Sollier 
divides  these  defectives  by  the  terms  extra-social, 
which  he  applies  to  the  idiots,  and  antisocial 
Avhich  he  applies  to  the  imbeciles.  The  former,  as 
the  term  implies,  is  essentially  a solitary,  unable 
to  come  into  relation  Avith,  or  to  understand  any 
of  the  purposes  of,  his  felloAvs  ; he  neither  imitates 
nor  plays  with  others,  and,  Avhile  entirely  incapable 
of  appreciating  moral  standards,  nevertheless 
remains  for  the  most  part  passive,  inert,  and 
therefore  harmless.  The  imbecile,  on  the  other 
hand,  having  the  loAver  instincts  strongly,  and  the 
higher  Aveakly  (or  not  at  all),  developed,  is  governed 
almost  entirely  by  selfish  motives,  Avithout  being 
able  to  appreciate  either  the  feelings  of  others, 
their  duties,  or  their  rights ; he  has  intelligence 
enough  to  pick  up  and  appreciate  the  evil,  but  not 
the  good,  around  him,  and  for  the  most  part  is  on 
that  account  a constant  danger  both  to  liis  fellows 
and  to  himself.  In  the  case  of  the  backAvard  and 
simple  or  Aveak-minded  child,  the  attention  is  also 
defective ; the  reaction  time  is  sloAver,  the  span  or 
Avidth  of  a single  act  of  attention  is  narroAver,  the 
stability  is  for  the  most  part  less  than  in  the 
average  child.  In  the  case  of  the  idiot,  the  de- 
fect is  primarily  due  to  an  organic  lesion  of  the 
brain,  and  in  the  imbecile  to  a functional  defect 
(see  art.  Degeneration),  but  in  the  backAvard 
child  the  defect  may  ordinarily  be  found  in  some 
somatic  physical  Aveakness,  in  the  digestive  or 
other  internal  system,  by  Avhich  the  brain  is 
relatively  poorly  nourished,  and  in  consequence 
both  functions  more  feebly  and  develops  more 
sloAvly  than  in  the  average  child.  The  evil  can  to 
some  extent  be  remedied  by  physical  regimen,  and 
the  great  danger  in  such  cases  is  that  of  intensify- 
ing the  disease  by  over-pressure  in  school  work. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  where  it  is  possible, 
such  children  ought  to  be  treated  separately  from 
others — in  separate  classes,  or  still  better  in  separate 
institutions.  Binet,  Decroly  and  Degand,  and  de 
Sanctis  have  Avorked  out  series  of  standard  mental 
tests  by  Avhich  the  degree  of  defectiveness  in  a 
child  of  a given  age  can  be  diagnosed  in  a simple 
and  rapid,  but  adequate,  Avay.  It  is  natural  that 
some  difficulty  should  be  experienced  at  first  in 
arriving  at  such  a series,  appealing  to  the  difi'erent 
mental  poAvers  in  the  order  of  tlieir  development, 
which  shall  be  agi'eed  upon  by  a sufficiently  re- 
presentative number  of  observers  ; but,  when  it  is 
successfully  accomplished,  it  Avill  form  a most 
useful  basis  of  reference,  both  in  the  initial  de- 
termination of  the  grade  of  a child  and  in 
estimating  the  degree  of  progress  which  may  be 
attained  under  any  particular  system  of  training 
and  education  (see  A.  Binet  and  T.  Simon,  Annie 
psychologigue,  xi.  [1905],  xiv.  [1908],  xv.  [1909]; 
O.  Decroly  and  J.  Degand,  Arch,  depsychol.  ix. 
[1910] ; de  Sanctis,  Annee  psychologique,  xii.  [1906]. 
These  tests  are  also  discussed  in  Meumann,  i. 
38711'.,  and  are  illustrated  in  G.  M.  Whipple, 
Manual  of  Mental  and  Physical  Tests,  1910). 

Litbratcre. — Works  referring  to  special  parts  of  the  subject 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  text ; among  more  general  works 
are  the  following : J.  M.  Baldwin,  Mental  Development  in  the 
Child  and  the  Race\  N.Y.  and  Lond.  1895,  and  Social  and, 
Ethical  Interpretation,  N.Y.  and  Lond.  1897 ; A.  Binet, 
Sug^estibiliU,  Paris,  1900 ; A.  F.  Chamberlain,  The  Child,  a 
Study  in  the  Evolution  of  Man^  (with  Bibliography),  IjOndon, 
1906;  E.  Claparfede,  Psychol,  de  I'enfant^,  Geneva,  1909 (Eng. 
tr.,  Lond.  1911);  G.  Compayr^,  L’Evol.  intellect,  et  morale  de 
Venfant,  Paris,  1893  (Eng.  tr.,  N.Y.  1896) ; W.  B.  Drummond, 
The  Child,  his  Nature  and  Nurture,  London,  1900,  and  Introd. 
to  Child-Study,  Lond.  1910;  E.  Egger,  Observations,  etc.,  sur 
le  dtveloppement  de  Vintell.  et  du  lang.  chez  les  enfants,  Paris, 
1879;  M.  Guyau,  Education  and  Heredity,  Eng.  tr.,  London, 
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1891 ; Stanley  G.  Hall,  numerous  papers  in  the  Pedagogical 
Seminary y 1891  ff.,  AJPs,  Child  Study  Monthly  (1896  f.),  also 
AdolescenCBy  2 vols.,  London  and  N.Y.  1904  ; Irvings  King, 
Psychol,  of  Child  Developmenty  N.Y.  1906;  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick, 
Fundamentals  of  Child-Study,  N.Y.  1903;  W.  A.  Lay,  .Eicper. 
Didaktik^y  Leipzig,  1910,  also  Exper.  Pddagogik,  Leipzig,  1908 ; 
D.  R.  Major,  First  Steps  in  Mental  Growth,  N.Y.  1906 ; E. 
Meumann,  Einfuhr.  in  die  exper.  Pddagogik,  2 vols.,  Leipzig, 
1907 ; B.  Perez,  La  Psychol,  de  Venfant  {les  trois  premieres 
annies),  Paris,  1878  (51894,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1885),  also 
U Enfant  de  trois  d sept  ans  3,  Paris,  1894 ; W.  Preyer,  Die 
Seele  des  Kindes,  Leipzig,  1882(51900,  En^  tr.,  N.Y.  1888-9); 
R.  Schulze,  Aus  der  Werkstatt  der  exper.  Psychol,  und  Pdda- 
gogiky  Leipzig,  1909;  M.  W.  Shinn,  Notes  on  the  Development 
of  a Child,  Berkeley,  U.S.A.  1893 ff.,  also  The  Biography  of  a 
Baby,  Boston,  U.S.A.  1900 ; G.  F.  Stout,  Groundwork  of 
Psychology,  London,  1903 ; J.  Sully,  Studies  of  Childhood, 
London  and  N.Y.  1896.  J,  L.  M'INTYRE. 

DEVIL,  DEVIL-WORSHIP.— See  Demons 
AND  Spirits. 

DEVIL’S  ADVOCATE.— See  Advocate. 

DEVi  PATAN  (Devl-pattana,  ‘ city  of  the 
goddess  Devi’). — An  ancient  village  in  the  Gonda 
District  of  Oudh,  supposed  to  he  one  of  the  oldest 
seats  of  the  Saiva  cultus  in  Northern  India. 
Legend  connects  the  establishment  of  the  cult  in 
this  place  with  Karna,  the  hero  of  the  Mahahha- 
rata  epic  ; but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  existing 
remains  belong  to  the  time  of  Chandragupta  ii.,  of 
the  Imperial  Gupta  dynasty,  who  restored  the  old 
sacred  places  at  Ayodhya,  and  perhaps  did  the 
same  service  for  the  petty  shrine  of  the  goddess  of 
the  pre-Aryan  races,  who  had  been  adopted  into 
Hinduism.  A temple  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cent,  by  Ratannatli, 
the  third  in  descent  from  the  famous  Gorakhnath, 
the  deified  saint,  whose  worship  has  spread  all  over 
the  Nepal  valley  and  many  other  parts  of  India. 
Its  importance  was  sufficient  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  iconoclast  Aurangzib,  who  partially 
destroyed  it.  This  temple  seems  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Siva,  and  when  repaired  was  con- 
verted into  the  present  building,  where  the  service 
of  the  Mother-goddess  in  the  form  of  Parvati  or 
Durga  is  conducted.  The  religious  fair  in  con- 
nexion with  the  shrine  takes  place  early  in  the 
spring,  and  is  largely  attended  by  pilgrims  from 
the  Plains  and  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Himalaya. 
Benett,  describing  the  fair  in  1871,  writes  : ‘ Some 
20  buffaloes,  250  goats,  and  250  pigs  were  sacrificed 
daily  at  the  tem^e.  Under  the  altar  a large  hole 
was  dug  and  filled  with  sand,  which  was  changed 
t-wice  a day,  and  the  old  sand  buried  ; all  the  blood 
was  thus  absorbed.  There  was  no  filth  lying  about, 
and  no  stench.’ 

Literature. — Fiihrer,  Momanental  Antiquities  and  Inscrip- 
tions in  the  North-Western  Provinces  and  Oiidh,  Allahabad, 
1891,  p.  302  f.;  Benett,  in  Oudh  Gazetteer  (1811),  i.  367  ff. 

W.  Ceooke. 

DEVOTION  AND  DEVOTIONAL  LITER- 
ATURE.— Introductory. — In  a general  sense,  de- 
votion has  frequently  been  regarded  as  co-extensive 
with,  or  at  least  as  embracing,  the  entire  field  of 
facts  relevant  to  religion.  Sometimes  the  attitude 
of  the  human  will  towards  the  Divine  (howsoever 
conceived),  which  is  a common  feature  of  all  reli- 
gions, and  the  dominant  characteristic  in  every 
religion  of  the  spirit,  has  been  illegitimately  iso- 
lated and  its  true  function  distorted ; consequently 
‘ devotion  ’ and  ‘ religion  ’ have  often  been  used  as 
synonymous  tenus.  Aquinas  writes ; ‘ Devotio 
nihil  aliud  esse  videtur  quam  voluntas  quaedam 
prompte  tradendi  se  ad  ea  quae  pertinent  ad  Dei 
famulatum’  [Summa,  II.^  Ixxxii.  1).  But  surely 
this  definition  is  too  wide  in  scope.  Even  where 
devotion  has  not  been  confused  with  religion,  it 
has  commonly  been  cited  as  a synonym  for  worship 
— ‘ whatsoever  men  worship  for  religion’s  sake  ’ 
(Tomson’s  marg.  note  {NT,  1576]).  But,  while 


devotion  suffuses  all  genuine  religion,  and  will  find 
expression  normally  in  a form  of  worship  directed 
towards  an  object  or  objects  conceived  as  spiritual, 
unseen,  or  Divine,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  de- 
fined as  ‘ an  object  of  religious  worship.’ 

The  idea  of  devotion  is  expressed  in  a concrete 
manner  by  the  devotee — one  set  apart  for  a unique 
purpose,  dedicated  by  a vow  to  the  service  of  a 
deity  ; and  perhaps  we  may  best  define  devotion 
as  the  inner,  intimate,  essential  side  of  worship. 
It  is  the  attitude  of  the  worshipping  soul  towards 
God ; or,  more  widely  viewed,  tlie  self-dedication 
‘ to  a deity,  or  to  any  one  invested  in  thought  for 
a time  with  some  of  the  qualities  or  claims  of  a 
deity.  ’ In  its  higher  reaches  it  calls  into  play  the 
entire  forces  and  resources  of  man’s  personality. 

Devotion,  then,  involves  the  deliberate  move- 
ment of  the  will  towards  the  object  of  worship. 

‘ Devotion  signifies  a life  given,  or  devoted,  to  God.  He  there- 
fore is  the  devout  man  who  lives  no  longer  to  his  own  will,  or 
the  way  and  spirit  of  the  world,  but  to  the  sole  will  of  God,  who 
considers  God  in  everything,  who  serves  God  in  everything,  who 
makes  all  the  parts  of  his  common  life  parts  of  piety,  by  doing 
everything  in  the  name  of  God,  and  under  such  rules  as  are 
conformable  to  His  glory  ’ (Law,  Serious  Call,  Lond.  1898,  ch.  i.). 

In  the  theistic  religions,  especially  in  Chris- 
tianity, where  the  bloom  and  fragrance  of  devotion 
are  incomparably  rich,  the  definite  and  full  deter- 
mination of  the  will  towards  Deity  is  the  first  step 
in  the  direction  of  a devout  life.  The  higher  ex- 
periences of  the  consecrated  life  are  unattainable 
apart  from  the  initial  and  insistent  self-dedicatory 
act.  The  will  of  the  individual  is  wholly  deter- 
mined towards  the  being  or  beings  conceived  as 
Divine,  and,  apart  from  this  ardent  attachment, 
devotion,  strictly  speaking,  cannot  exist.  It  is 
thus  marked  off  from  religion  narrowly  defined  as 
‘ a propitiation  or  conciliation  of  powers  superior 
to  man  ’ (J.  G.  Frazer,  GB^,  1900,  i.  63)  by  this 
spontaneous  self-committal. 

‘ True  devotion  springs  from  the  wili ; it  is  the  choice  and  the 
love  of  the  highest  good  manifested  to  the  soul,  and,  wherever 
the  will  of  man  is  found  choosing,  and  adhering  to,  the  higliest 
known  ideal  of  good,  there  you  have  ohe  true  child  of  God’ 
(O.  Bodington,  Books  of  Devotion,  London,  1903,  ch.  ii.).  Or, 
as  Thomas  i Kempis  expresses  it,  great  devotion  consists  ‘ in 
giving  up  thyself  with  all  thy  heart  to  the  Divine  Will,  not 
seeking  the  things  which  are  thine  own,  either  in  small  or  in 
great,  either  in  time  or  in  eternity  ’ {Imitation  of  Christ,  bk. 
iii.  oh.  XXV.). 

In  this  self-determination  of  the  soul  both  in- 
tellectual and  emotional  appetites  are  present  in 
varying  degree ; no  movement  would  be  possible 
apart  from  desire  ; the  intellect  by  itself,  as  Aris- 
totle pointed  out,  moves  nothing.  Some  conception 
of  the  end  of  devotion  is  necessary  before  the  heart 
and  the  affections  are  yielded  in  free  spontaneity 
to  their  Divine  objective.  Thus,  in  all  religions 
which  create  and  foster  the  devotional  spirit — 
notably  in  the  Christian  religion — the  soul  in- 
tensely, sincerely,  and  lovingly  desires,  and  moves 
in  faith,  reverence,  and  purity  of  intention  towards, 
communion  with  (lod.  Even  the  pagan  Mysteries 
and  the  most  ancient  sacrificial  feasts  bear  witness 
to  this  fact. 

I.  This  approach  of  the  soul  towards  the  Divine, 
with  its  definite,  conscious  experience  of  the  Divine 
presence,  is  seen  in  the  distinctive  exercises  and 
practices  of  devotion.  These  are  infinite  in  variety, 
but  primacy  must  be  given  to  prayer. 

‘ Devotion,’  writes  William  Law,  ‘ is  neither  private  nor  public 
prayer,  but  prayers,  whether  private  or  public,  are  particular 
parts  or  instances  of  devotion  ’ {Serious  Call,  ch.  i.). 

Without  attempting  any  survey  of  the  various 
forms  prayer  has  assumed  in  the  history  of  reli- 
gions, we  may  mark  its  unfailing  and  universal 
characteristics  throughout  the  devotional  life  of 
the  varied  races  and  generations  of  mankind.  Re- 
membering the  true  saying  of  Kierkegaard— that 
a heathen  who  heartily  and  ardently  prays  to  an 
idol  prays  in  reality  to  the  true  God,  but  he  who 
outwardly  and  impersonally  prays  to  the  true  God 
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in  reality  prays  to  an  idol— we  see  that  the  value 
of  the  external  observance  depends  on  the  internal 
disposition  of  tlie  sup])liant.  Prayer  must  be  pure 
and  ingenuous,  for  the  devout  life  must  be  free 
from  any  element  of  sophistication.  Where  prayer 
is  viewed  so  largely  and  so  generally,  sometimes  so 
exclusively,  under  the  aspect  of  petition  or  request, 
it  is  obvious  that  its  possible  perils  are  very  great. 
Material  wants  and  mundane  considerations  ob- 
trude themselves,  while  the  spiritual  needs  are 
crowded  out,  forgotten,  ignored — sometimes  even 
unrecognized.  But,  though  not  without  its  dangers, 
the  act  of  asking  a boon  of  the  Unseen,  if  it  be 
the  sincere  expression  of  the  spiritually  enlight- 
ened, is  an  act  which  not  only  describes  the  fer- 
vent longing  of  the  human  soul,  but  also  suggests 
the  intimacy  of  a genuine  spiritual  communion.  It 
is  an  aspect  of  the  great  passion  to  establish  com- 
munication with  the  Divine  or  with  God,  which 
expresses  itself  in  an  outgoing  of  the  human  spirit 
towards  the  object  worshipped  and  adored.  As 
such,  it  is  an  iirfallible  mark  of  the  devout  soul 
wheresoever  placed,  in  crude  and  elementary  reli- 
gious environment  as  truly,  though  not  as  fruit- 
fully, as  in  realms  of  high  spiritual  culture  and 
attainment.  In  its  more  advanced  phases,  it  be- 
comes not  merely  a siriritual  intercession,  but 
passes  in  a sublime  elevation  of  soul  from  soliloquy 
to  silence,  from  spiritual  striving  to  contemplative 
calm.  The  higher  reaches  of  the  devotional  life 
are  sacred  to  the  prayer  of  ‘ quiet  ’ and  the  prayer 
of  ‘ union  ’ which  Madame  Guyon  describes  in  her 
Autobiography  (Eng.  tr.,  London,  1897)  as  ‘emptied 
of  all  form,  species,  and  images.’ 

2.  Allied  to  and  often  commingled  with  prayer  is 
the  act  or  exercise  of  praise — the  tribute  of  homage 
which  the  human  renders  to  the  Divine.  The  rela- 
tion between  prayer  and  praise  is  so  intimate  that, 
in  experience,  it  is  found  that  instinctively  and 
imperceptibly  the  one  is  constantly  passing  over 
into  the  other.  This  is  as  notable  in  the  hymns 
of  the  Veda,  which  embody  ‘some  of  the  earliest 
religious  conceptions  of  the  Hindus  ’ (M.  Williams, 
Hinduism,  London,  1901,  ch.  ii. ),  as  it  is  in  the 
Jewish  Psalms  or  in  the  spiritual  songs  of  the 
Christian  Church ; and,  although  perhaps  these 
are  all  primarily  adapted  to  worship  in  an  insti- 
tutional ceremonial  sense,  they  yet  express  with 
true  poetical  passion  the  jiersonal  devotional  life 
of  their  particular  age.  The  outward  dissimilari- 
ties are  undoubtedly  great ; the  Vedic  hymns  were 
‘ addressed  to  certain  deifications  of  the  forces  of 
Nature’  (M.  Williams,  op.  cit.  p.  23) ; a post-exilic 
theology  is  implicit  in  the  Psalter ; but  under  all 
the  outward  forms  of  ‘temple  festivities,  proces- 
sions, and  ceremonial  ’ there  is  present  and  discern- 
ible the  thrill  of  the  individual  soul,  as,  in  reverence 
and  thanksgiving,  homage  and  gratitude,  it  pros- 
trates itself  Itefore  the  Divine. 

We  may  certainly  affirm  that  beneath  all  external 
expre.ssions,  which,  of  course,  reflect  the  particular 
sentiments  (sometimes,  it  may  be  said,  immature, 
and  even  repugnant,  to  a developed  moral  sense) 
of  a people,  age,  or  religion,  the  elements  we  have 
noted  are  all  present  in  the  act  of  praise.  They 
differ,  it  is  true,  in  emphasis  and  in  the  degree  of 
intensity  by  which  they  are  sustained ; but  it  may 
be  doubted  if  any  one  of  them  is  ever  entirely 
absent.  F rom  the  manner  in  which  they  are  present 
and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  combined,  the 
exercise  of  praise  as  a personal  outburst  in  East 
and  West  does  appear  ultimately  to  result  in  a 
qualitative  distinction,  i.e.  to  be  different  in  kind. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  an  established  fact 
that  the  ))lace  of  praise  in  the  devotional  life  is  seen 
most  clearly  and  recorded  most  completely  in  reli- 
gions where  the  subduing  and  overwhelming  sense 
of  Divine  holiness,  love,  and  beneficent  energy  pre- 


vails, and  in  which  the  soul’s  searching  sense  of 
guilt  is  finally  submerged — not  merely  in  mercy, 
but  ill  victorious  grace. 

In  illustration  of  this,  we  may  note  the  con- 
trast presented  between  the  attitude  of  the  devout 
Buddhist,  who  embalms  his  lord  Gautama  ‘ in  the 
richest  and  sweetest  mytholog’y  known  to  man  ’ 
(A.  M.  Fairbairn,  Philos,  of  Chr.  Pel.,  London, 
1902,  p.  243  f.),  and  the  attitude  of  the  devout  Jew 
towards  God,  as  expressed  in  the  superb  and  richly 
varied  praise  of  the  Synagogue  liturgy  (cf.  T.  K. 
Cheyne,  Book  of  Psalms,  London,  1888,  p.  118). 
This  contrast  is  further  heightened  by  a considera- 
tion of  Christian  hymnody,  in  which,  from  the 
\paK[xoL,  vfMvoi,  ' ijidal  Trvec/iari/caf  (Eph  5'®)  of  the  early 
Christians  to  the  sacred  lyric  or  hymn  of  the 
Church  to-day,  the  holiness  and  grace  of  God  are 
conspicuously  honoured  and  celebrated  as  much  in 
private  devotion  as  in  public  worship. 

3.  The  act  of  adoration,  the  prostration  of  the 
soul  in  profound  reverence,  utmost  affection,  high- 
est love,  is  usually  associated  with  the  outburst  of 
gratitude  or  thanksgiving  addressed  to  a deity.  As 
one  ascends  in  the  scale  of  religions,  the  ethical 
and  spiritual  meaning  of  the  adoring  soul  becomes 
more  significant,  and  gleams  and  glows  like  sun- 
shine. Where  worship  was  addressed  directly  to 
elemental  forces  of  Nature  (as  in  the  hymns  of  the 
Veda),  or  where  the  objects  of  worship  were  char- 
acterized by  a dull,  dry  formalism  (as  in  Roman 
religion  to  a considerable  extent),  or  where  a 
‘brilliant  gaiety,’  passing  often  into  hilarity  and 
levity  (as  among  the  Greeks),  was  subtly  united 
with  sacred  offices  and  exercises  (cf.  F.  Granger, 
The  Worship  of  the  Romans,  London,  1895,  p.  271), 
it  is  clear  that  the  outward  semblance  of  adoration 
could  not  conceivably  denote  the  rich  and  profound 
spiritual  significance  which  is  so  manifest  a content 
of  the  reverent  honour  given  by  the  devout  Christian 
to  the  sacred  and  adorable  Trinity. 

The  sentiment  of  adoration  is  seen  at  its  highest 
only  where  the  idea  of  God  is  marked  by  supreme 
moral  and  ethical  excellence.  Thus,  in  China,  even 
where  there  prevails  a persistent  worship  of  ances- 
tors which  aims  at  the  maintenance  of  friendly 
relations  with  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  or  a devotion 
to  Shang-ti  and  popular  divinities,  adoration  occu- 
pies no  high  place  in  the  desire  of  the  worshippers. 
In  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  devotion  seems 
impossible  apart  from  adoration,  and  manifests 
itself  as  markedly,  and  perhaps  more  truly,  in  the 
awe  and  austerity  of  the  Puritan  conception  of  the 
relation  of  the  soul  to  God  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
devotion  to  saints  and  images,  the  Eucharistic  ele- 
ments, the  Cross,  and  the  Sacred  Heart — the  latter 
cult,  indeed,  possibly  taking  its  rise  from  The  Heart 
of  Christ  in  Heaven  toivards  Shiners  upon  Earth 
(1645),  a writing  of  the  great  Puritan  theologian. 
Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin. 

4.  All  the  classics  of  devotion  announce  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  meditative  mood  as  indispensable  to 
the  devout  life.  And,  although  there  is  a great 
gulf  between  the  Meditations  of  the  saintly  Roman 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  or  the  Indian  mystic 
for  whom  contemplation  (dhydna)  takes  the  place 
of  prayer,  and  the  devout  Christian  for  whom 
meditation  is  the  ‘ eye  of  the  soul  ’ which  enables 
him  to  see  ‘the  light  that  never  changes’  (Aug. 
Confess,  bk.  vii.  ch.  x.),  in  all  alike  there  is  the  re- 
cognition that  ‘the  most  sublime  object  of  thought’ 
demands  the  deliberate  and  definite  concentration 
of  man’s  whole  soul  in  a ‘ current  of  contemplative 
feeling.’ 

Recollection  is  the  act  which  is  the  precursor  of 
pure  spiritual  contemplation  ; and  this  drawing 
together  of  the  foi’ces  of  the  inner  life,  ‘each  man’s 
conversation  with  himself,’  to  use  the  expression 
of  Lacordaire  (Lettres  d desjeunes  gens,  Paris,  1862, 
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204 If.),  is  the  prelude  to  meditation  proper,  which 

uysbroeck  dehnes  as  ‘ a concentration  of  all  the 
interior  and  exterior  forces  in  the  unity  of  the  spirit 
and  in  the  bonds  of  love’  (UOrnemcnt  des  noces 
spirituelles,  tr.  M.  Maeterlinck,  Brussels,  1900, 
bk.  ii.  ch.  iv. ). 

Meditation  or  active  contemplation  is  then  ‘a 
long  process  of  internal  quietude,  of  abstraction 
from  sense,  and  of  absorption  in  reason,’  by  which 
the  human  soul  is  attuned  to  the  Divine  ; and  the 
soul  exercised  thereby  has,  among  other  spiritual 
possessions,  ‘the  power  of  seeing  into  eternity’ 
(Theologia  Germanica,  14th  cent. ).  By  this  interior 
process  of  meditation  the  whole  personality  is 
raised  to  a higher  level,  for  the  act  of  contempla- 
tion sounds  ‘ the  abysmal  deeps  of  personality,’ 
and  releases  mysterious  spiritual  forces  otherwise 
hidden  and  unknown.  Of  this,  William  Law  writes 
in  ‘ The  Spirit  of  Prayer  ’ : 

‘ There  is  a root  or  depth  in  thee  from  whence  all  these  facul- 
ties come  forth  as  lines  from  a centre,  or  as  branches  from  the 
body  of  a tree.  This  depth  is  called  the  centre,  the  fund,  or 
bottom,  of  the  soul,  for  it  is  so  infinite  that  nothing  can  satisfy 
it  or  give  it  any  rest,  but  the  infinity  of  God  ’ {The  Liberal  and 
iivstical  Writings  of  W.  Law,  ed.  \V.  Scott  Palmer,  London, 
1908,  p.  14). 

Only  the  spiritually  strenuous  and  purposeful 
can  accomplish  this,  for  it  is  not  merely  ‘the 
yielding  to  an  instinct,  the  indulgence  of  a natural 
taste  for  reverie.’ 

‘All  the  scattered  interests  of  the  self  have  here  to  be  col- 
lected ; there  must  be  a deliberate  and  unnatural  act  of  atten- 
tion, a deliberate  expelling  of  all  discordant  images  from  the 
consciousness — a hard  and  ungrateful  task’  (E.  Underhill, 
Mysticism,  London,  1911,  p.  374). 

Spiritual  meditation  is,  indeed,  a difficult  thing. 
St.  Teresa,  who  finally  achieved  so  much  in  this 
respect,  confessed  that,  when  she  first  made  the 
attempt,  she  felt  the  impossibility  of  collecting 
her  thoughts  and  fixing  her  attention  ; and  it  was 
not  until  more  than  fourteen  years  had  passed  that 
she  was  able  to  practise  meditation  without  the 
aid  of  a book. 

Boehme,  in  his  Dialogues  on  the  Super-sensual 
Life  (ed.  Bernard  Holland,  London,  1901,  p.  56), 
describes  the  process  of  meditation  as  the  cessation 
of  individual  activity,  and  urges  the  direct  and 
steadfast  fixing  of  the  eye  upon  one  point : 

‘ For  this  end,  gather  in  all  thy  thoughts,  and  bj"  faith  press 
into  the  Centre,  lajnng  hold  upon  the  Word  of  God,  which  is 
infallible,  and  which  hath  called  thee.  Be  thou  obedient  to 
this  call,  and  be  silent  before  the  Lord,  sitting  alone  with  Him 
in  thy  inmost  and  most  hidden  cell,  thy  mind  being  centrally 
united  in  itself,  and  attending  His  will  in  the  patience  of  Hope.’ 

This  is  a blessed  foretaste  of  the  supernal  satis- 
faction— of  the  vita  contemplativa. 

S.  Again,  devotion  is  expressed,  not  only  in  the 
loving  fulfilment  of  all  those  duties  commonly 
named  ‘religious,’  but  more  particularly  and  ap- 
propriately in  definite  spiritual  exercises.  In  that 
great  devotional  classic.  The  Spiritual  Exereises  of 
St.  Ignatius  (Eng.  tr.,  London,  1880),  the  spiritual 
development  of  the  individual  is  shown  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  rigorous  training  to  which  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  heart,  and  will  are  subjected. 
After  retirement  into  solitude  and  a season  of  quiet 
contemplation,  in  which  the  soul  listens  only  to 
the  ‘whispering  silence,’  the  exercised  spirit  passes 
on,  in  absorbed  intensity,  to  the  various  methods 
and  rules  by  which  the  desired  goal  is  to  be  attained. 
The  value  of  the  rules  and  exercises  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  when  followed  in  docility  and  fidelity  with 
whole-hearted  abandonment,  the  soul  is  led  to  the 
end  for  which  it  was  ordained  by  God.  They  are 
rules  which  become  ‘ more  and  more  authoritative 
by  constant  obedience.’ 

‘ Tbe  number,  length,  and  nature  of  the  exercises  are  to  be 
adapted  to  the  age,  capacity,  and  inclination  of  the  person  in 
retreat,  so  that  no  one  may  be  overburdened,  and  all  may  find 
what  is  suitable  to  their  wants  ’ (Bodington,  op.  cit.  130). 

All  forms  of  spiritual  exercise,  whether  such  as 
are  involved  in  the  ‘ ladder  ’ of  mystic  states  and 


perfections  of  Neo-Platonic  mysticism,  the  method 
of  Persian  Sufiisni,  or  the  way  of  Christian  mysti- 
cism, are  aspects  of  self-discipline — of  the  vita  pur- 
gativa.  Self-discipline,  strenuous  and  prolonged, 
has  always  been  deemed  an  essential  factor  in 
devotion  ; and  the  devout  of  all  ages  have  insisted 
upon  the  renunciation  of  self.  Whether  it  is  the 
Christian  mystic  who  speaks  of  self-surrender,  or 
the  Indian  mystic  who  teaches  that  the  illusion  of 
the  finite  can  be  overcome  only  by  entering  into  the 
universal  life,  or  the  Sufi  who  practises  detach- 
ment from  all  that  is  hot  God  that  the  heart  may 
give  itself  for  its  only  work— meditation  upon  the 
Divine  Being — a deliberate  self-abandonment  is 
demanded  by  each  alike,  though  the  nature  of  that 
abandonment  is  variously  interpreted  and  differ- 
ently enforced.  Perhaps  the  asceticism  of  our  Lord 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  6)  supplies  us  with  the  key 
to  a true  understanding  of  the  place  and  power 
of  self-discipline.  It  does  not  appear  that  poverty, 
as  such,  is  a necessary  inevitable  mark  of  self- 
renunciation  (Jerome,  c.  Vigilant.  14),  though  it  is 
true  that  the  life  of  Je.sus  was  lived  under  condi- 
tions of  poverty.  But  poverty  may,  in  specific 
instances,  be  the  sine  qua  non  of  a genuine  self- 
oblation ; and  assuredly  almsgiving  has  very  gener- 
ally been  regarded  as  an  indispensable  exercise  of 
the  devout.  In  this  connexion  it  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  by  modern  thought  greater  possi- 
bilities of  a positive  character,  tending  towards  an 
energetic  social  devotion,  are  being  disclosed  to  the 
devout  soul  who  sees,  with  vision  preternaturally 
sharpened,  the  passionate  and  heroic  service  of  man 
in  wider  ways  than  formerly,  as  no  mean  expression 
or  exemplification  alike  of  self-sacrifice  and  of  the 
worship  and  service  of  God. 

Supremely  essential  is  a sincere  and  utter  de- 
tachment from  earthly  things,  apart  from  which 
there  can  be  no  true  self-abnegation,  and  no  high 
■spirit  of  devotion.  This  ideal  has  perennially  cast 
its  spell  over  the  minds  of  devoted  men  ; many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  realize  it,  not  the  least 
significant — despite  the  inevitable  limitations  of 
their  conception — being  that  of  the  ‘ Brethren  of 
the  Common  Life’  (q.v.),  under  the  inspiration  of 
Gerard  Groot  and  Florentius.  The  importance 
of  the  ideal  has  never  been  questioned  by  the 
devout.  According  to  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
poverty  is 

‘ a treasure  so  high  excelling  and  so  divine  that  we  be  not 
worthy  to  lay  it  up  in  our  vile  vessels ; since  this  is  that 
celestial  virtue  whereby  all  earthly  things  and  fleeting  are 
trodden  underfoot,  and  whereby  all  hindrances  are  lifted  from 
the  soul  so  that  freely  she  may  join  herself  to  God  Eternal 
{Fioretti^  ch.  xiii.). 

The  essence  of  self-discipline  has  been  said  to  be 
‘ self-simplification  ’ ; this  can  be  attained  only 
by  the  soul  viewing  with  sacred  indillerenee  the 
superfluous,  deceptive,  or  vain  things  of  earth. 
Thus,  it  comes  to  be  seen  that  inward  not  outward 
poverty  is  the  indispensable  thing  ; the  goal  of 
the  devout  soul  is,  like  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
attainable  only  by  ‘ the  poor  in  spirit.’  It  is  in 
such  essential  vital  detachment,  according  to  St. 
John  of  the  Cross,  that 

‘ the  spirit  finds  quiet  and  repose,  for,  coveting  nothing, 
nothing  wearies  it  by  elation  ; and  nothing  oppresses  it  by 
dejection,  because  it  stands  in  the  centre  of  its  own  humility  : 
for,  as  soon  as  it  covets  anything,  it  is  immediately  fatigued 
thereby  ’ {Ascent  of  Mount  Carmel,  tr.  David  Lewis,  London, 
1906,  bk.  i.  ch.  xiii.). 

Fasting,  ‘ a piece  of  devotion  whereby  the  primi- 
tive believers  effected  very  great  things’  (Anthony 
Horneck,  The  Crucified  Jesus,  London,  1685,  ch. 
iv.),  has  been  persistently  taught,  encouraged,  and 
practised  as  a form  of  self-renunciation  and  a 
method  of  self-discipline.  Fasting  may  be  partial 
or  complete.  As  practised  among  the  Oriental 
peoples,  it  usually  took  the  form  of  total  absti- 
nence from  both  food  and  drink  ; and,  according 
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to  Robertson  Smith  (Bel.  Sem.^,  London,  1894,  p. 
434),  it  is  almost  certain  that  such  fasting  was 
designed  especially  with  a view  to  the  partaking 
sacramentally  of  holy  flesh.  We  may  well  believe 
this  to  be  the  fact,  inasmuch  as  the  sacrificial  rites 
of  all  nations  express  in  their  devotional  aspect 
the  surrendered  self  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator. 
It  does  not  seem  open  to  doubt  that  all  ancient 
sacrifices  were  related  to  the  basal  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  communion  with  the  Deity ; and  the 
discipline  of  fasting  as  a preparation  to  the  par- 
taking of  a sacrifice  which  involved  some  kind  of 
Divine  fellowship  was  the  prescribed  method  of 
the  Oriental  peoples.  If  it  is  true,  as  has  been 
affirmed,  that  ‘ both  the  idea  of  sacramental  wor- 
ship and  the  forms  under  which  it  is  performed  by 
the  Christian  Church  are  the  almost  universal 
heritage  of  mankind  ’ (W.  R.  Inge’s  Essay  in 
Contentio  Verifatis,  London,  1902,  p.  279),  it  will 
not  be  regarded  as  a singular  thing  or  strange 
survival  that  the  concurrent  act  of  fasting  should 
appear  with  perennial  persistence.  And  further, 
if  a vital  communion  with  the  Unseen  is  condi- 
tioned by  a transparent  sincerity  of  will  and  in- 
tention, fasting  may  well  have  approved  itself  as  a 
sign  of,  as  well  as  a means  towards,  such  self- 
discipline  of  the  soul.  Especially  might  this  be 
expected  in  the  Christian  Church,  where  the 
avowed  aim  of  the  faithful  is  to  be  ‘ one  with  the 
Lord  and  He  with  us,’  and  the  devout  person  seeks 
to  present  himself  a reasonable,  holy,  and  living 
sacrifice  to  God  (Ro  12*).  The  custom  of  fasting 
before  communion  certainly  finds  its  explanation, 
if  not  its  justification,  not  so  much  in  ‘ the  practice 
of  the  universal  Church  ’ as  in  the  acknowledged 
need  of  self-disciplinary  exercise  for  those  who 
would  worthily  and  reverently  prepare  themselves 
for  the  receiving  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

‘ Let  us,’  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  ‘ receive  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments with  all  devotion  and  humility  of  body  and  spirit ; and 
do  this  honour  to  it,  that  it  be  the  first  food  we  eat  and  the 
first  beverage  we  drink  that  day,  unless  it  be  in  case  of  sick- 
ness or  other  great  necessity ; and  that  your  body  and  soul 
both  be  prepared  to  its  reception  with  abstinence  from  secular 
pleasures  ’ (Holy  Living,  London,  1649,  ch.  iv.  sect.  x.). 

It  is  admitted  that  such  fasting  ‘ is  not  a duty 
commanded  by  God,’ but  it  is  undeniably  a custom 
which  has  commended  itself  to  many  of  the  most 
devout.  In  the  more  general  sense,  fasting  has 
been  endured  by  the  devout  almost  universally ; 
and  by  many  saints  it  has  been  ardently  embraced 
as  a valuable  means  towards  the  discipline  and 
conquest  of  self — urged  often  by  an  inner  neces- 
sity of  the  spirit.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  as  a 
spiritual  exercise,  evoking,  training,  and  shaping 
the  mysterious  potentialities  of  the  soul,  fasting 
under  its  various  forms  does  effect  in  many  in- 
stances most  fruitful  spiritual  developments,  and 
justifies  itself  as  a ‘ gymnastic  of  eternity.’ 

6.  In  this  connexion  we  note  that  spiritual 
raptures  and  ecstatic  experiences  of  peculiar  sig- 
nificance follow,  though  not  invariably,  the  self- 
disciplinary  exercises  of  the  devout.  Catherine  of 
Siena  and  Catherine  of  Genoa  may  be  cited  as 
types  of  devout  souls  who  constantly  resorted  to 
the  discipline  of  fasting,  and  experienced  the  en- 
richment of  life  which  ecstatic  states  confer.  The 
saints,  however,  do  not  adopt  fasting  or  any  other 
spiritual  exercise  as  a means  of  artificially  pro- 
(lucing  or  inducing  ‘ ecsta.sy.’  This  spiritual  state 
and  ‘ dazzling  obscurity,’  while  it  has  affinities 
with  the  ‘ ecstasy  ’ of  philosophic  communion  and 
exaltation, — the  crown  of  the  mystical  teaching 
of  the  Neo-Platonists, — must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  all  tho.se  extraordinary  forms  of 
ecstasy  which  at  different  periods  have  been 
sought  for  successfully  by  barbarous  orgiastic 
worship  or  by  rude  and  crude  rites  of  initiation. 
Jacob  Roelirne,  describing  the  hard  battle  he 


waged  against  the  desires  that  belong  to  the  flesh 
and  blood,  and  his  attempt  to  enter  wholly  into 
the  Love  of  God,  says  ; 

‘ Now,  while  I was  wrestling  and  battling,  being  aided  by 
God,  a wonderful  light  arose  within  my  soul.  It  was  a light 
entirely  foreign  to  my  unruly  nature,  but  in  it  I recognized  the 
true  nature  of  God  and  man,  and  the  relation  existing  between 
them,  a thing  which  heretofore  I had  never  understood,  and 
for  which  I would  never  have  sought ' (F.  Hartmann,  The  Life 
and  Doctrines  of  Jacob  Boehme^  London,  1891,  p.  60). 

Here,  obviously,  the  ‘ ecstasy  ’ was  of  an  illumina- 
tive character  ; this  constituted  its  inner  grace 
and  spiritual  value.  But  ‘ ecstasy,’  according  to 
Richard  Rolle,  may  take  the  form  of  ‘ being 
ravished  out  of  fleshly  feeling,’  ‘ and  on  this 
manner  saints  sometimes  are  ravished  to  their 
profit  and  other  men’s  learning  ; as  Paul  ravished 
to  the  third  heaven  ’ (The  Fire  of  Love,  ed.  Lond. 
1896,  bk.  ii.  ch.  vii.).  The  essential  mark,  however, 
of  this  spiritual  ecstasy  would  seem  to  be  a supreme 
and  overwhelming  joy  in  the  possession  of  a new 
knowledge  gained  not  as  the  prize  of  toiling 
thought,  but  ‘in  the  upper  school  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.’  Certainly  such  ‘ecstasy’  is  no  more  the 
product  of  human  sagacity  than  it  is  the  fruit  of 
an  assumed  or  pretended  sanctity. 

7.  This  leads  to  a consideration  of  the  fact  pre- 
viously stated,  that,  as  devotion  springs  primarily 
from  the  movement  of  the  individual  will  towards 
the  Divine,  such  movement  being  expressed  in 
the  various  activities  already  noted,  the  supreme 
phase  of  devotion  passes  from  the  service  of  God, 
expressed  in  manifold  ways,  into  those  solemn 
elements  of  religious  feeling  which  distinguish 
hy  their  intensity  and  seriousness  communion 
with  God.  ‘ I sought,’  says  Jacob  Boehme,  ‘ only 
for  the  heart  of  God,  therein  to  hide  myself’ 
(‘Aurora,’  Works  of  Jacob  Boehme,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1764,  p.  237).  This  is  no  mere  ‘ morbid 
condition  of  mental  emotion,’  but  the  end  desired 
with  an  incorruptible  sincerity  by  all  devout  per- 
sons at  all  times.  Among  the  Greeks,  for  ex- 
ample, one  secret  of  the  attractiveness  of  the 
Eleusinian  Mysteries  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
esoteric  symbolism  employed  therein  ministered, 
not  to  a sickly  dreaming,  but  to  a magnificent 
desire  for  an  intimate  spiritual  communion  with 
Deity.  Similarly  the  Christian  mystics,  in  their 
spiritual  exercises  and  disciplined  employments, 
sought,  with  all  their  fiery  strength,  the  path 
which  afforded  close,  indeed  immediate,  access  to 
God — through  Christ  to  God.  This  ‘subjective 
intensity  ’ of  the  mystic,  though  not  without  its 
dangers,  witnesses  to  the  zeal  with  which  they 
pursued  their  quest.  Thus,  if  the  communion  of 
man  with  God  is  to  be  attained,  the  devout  soul, 
whether  inside  or  outside  the  Christian  Church, 
has  always  seen  that  the  Divine  life,  potential  or 
actual,  within  him  must  be  tended  with  ‘ an  in- 
tense solemnity  and  energy.’  To  the  Christian, 
devotion  is  based  on  the  certainty  of  communion 
between  God  and  man  through  Christ.  It  springs 
from  a faith  in  Christ  (or,  to  use  Luther’s  word,  a 
‘ right  trust’)  which  involves  ultimately,  if  it  does 
not  embody  presently,  a moral  union  with  Christ ; 
and  there  is  no  devotion  comparable  for  a moment 
with  the  devotion  of  utter  penitential  humility 
which  is  offered  up  by  the  soul  that  has  found  the 
new  life  in  Christ  and  is  entrenched  in  that  reality 
of  regeneration  which  is  the  certainty  of  its  so 
great  salvation.  As  Christ  is  the  perfect  means 
whereby  the  soul  of  man  may  realize  itself  in  full 
and  unclouded  communion  with  its  Creator,  so 
the  practice  of  devotion  has  gathered  and  drawn 
from  the  human  life  of  the  Lord — that  consummate 
achievement  of  stainless  communion — not  only  its 
supreme  ideal  and  heroic  standard,  but  its  rarest 
and  most  precious  power.  ‘ Non  comprehenditur 
Deus  per  investigationem  sed  per  imitationen^.’ 
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We  must,  ill  our  devotion,  as  Thomas  ii  Kempis 
urges,  copy  the  life  and  conduct  of  our  Lord,  ‘ if  we 
wish  to  be  truly  enlightened,  and  to  be  delivered 
from  all  blindness  of  heart’  {Imitation  of  Christ, 
bk.  i.  ch.  i.).  Neither  must  the  call  to  fellowship 
with  the  Saviour’s  suflerings  be  evaded  ordisobeyed, 
nor  the  eyes  closed  to  the  imperative  demand  for 
‘ mediatorial  ministries.  ’ The  passivity  of  Quietism 
can  never  be  tlie  ideal  of  the  devotional  life. 

‘ Witli  Him  the  corner-stone. 

The  living  stones  conjoin  ; 

Christ  and  His  Church  are  one, 

One  Body  and  one  Vine  ’ 

(Wesley,  Hymns  on  the  Lord’s  Supper,  no.  129). 

In  sacrificial  service,  not  less  than  in  sacramental 
worship,  the  devout  soul  shares  in  the  joyous 
travail  of  the  spiritual  Kingdom,  sustained  by 
the  effectual  irresistible  energies  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God. 

8.  Devotional  literature  is  the  outcome,  the 
record,  or  the  expression  of  a vital  devotion.  Devo- 
tion may  exist  and  manifest  its  presence  without 
any  attempt  to  express  itself  in  literary  form  ; but 
every  true  book  of  devotion  involves  the  pre- 
existence of  a true  devotion.  Spurious  devotional 
works  and  morbid  or  maudlin  books  on  devotion, 
whether  marked  hy  grandiloquent  language  or 
spiritual  insipidity,  may  generally  be  detected  by 
their  atmosphere  of  moral  enervation,  or  an  ac- 
companying suggestion  of  mental  paralysis.  The 
genuinely  devout  man  is  unconscious  of  his  devo- 
tion ; and  all  the  great  devotional  classics,  even 
those  most  intimately  personal,  are  marked  by 
the  absence  of  anything  approaching,  in  sinister 
guise,  either  a baleful  self-consciousness  or  the 
hesitating  sentiment  of  the  feeble  or  the  dull. 
They  are  in  the  highest  degree  self-revealing, 
often  introspective,  but  they  show  no  traces  of 
self-posturing.  The  Bible  is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  and  most  influential  hook  of  devotion  in 
the  world ; it  not  only  bears  all  the  infallible 
marks  of  a deep  and  developing  devotion,  but  it 
possesses,  in  a pre-eminent  degree,  the  power  of 
awakening  and  sustaining  the  devotional  life  of 
all  who  read  and  use  it  aright.  But,  outside  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  all  the  great  spiritual  books  of 
devotion  owe  their  position  and  power  to  their 
possession  of , the  characteristic  marks  already 
mentioned.  The  incomparable  Imitatio  Christi, 
The  Pilgrim’s  Progre.ss,  Augustine’s  Confessions, 
with  their  power  to  ‘ stimulate  the  heart  and  mind 
of  man  to  approach  unto  God,’  Anselm’s  Medita- 
tions, Andrewes’  Private  Prayers,  breathing  indeed 
a ‘ pure  and  primitive  devotion,’  Francis  de  Sales’ 
Spiritual  Letters,  and  Baxter’s  Saints’  Everlasting 
Rest,  are  among  the  most  spiritually  moving  books 
in  the  world.  The  great  books  of  devotion  elude 
our  attempts  to  classify  them,  though  we  may 
trace  affinities  and  mark  divergencies.  They  all 
owe  their  existence  to  the  spirit  of  conspicuous 
devotion  which  marked  the  lives  of  their  authors  ; 
and,  although  respectively  they  exhibit  the  fashions 
of  a particular  age  and  reflect  pre-eminently  the 
spiritual  needs  and  satisfactions  of  their  own 
special  time,  they  owe  their  persistent  power  to 
the  presence  in  them  of  an  unconscious  self- 
revelation of  spiritual  insight,  and  the  faculty  of 
inducing  and  begetting  a deeper  devotional  life  in 
those  who  wisely  read  them.  They  unlock  the 
door  to  the  rich  inheritance  of  the  saints  ; they 
unveil  inconceivable  spiritual  mysteries,  as  they 
lead  the  wondering  soul  to  the  Christ  in  whom 
are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
Where  may  the  growth,  development,  and  per- 
fection of  the  life  that  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God 
be  found  more  surely  or  sweetly  expounded  than 
in  Jeremy  Taylor’s  Golden  Grove,  his  Holy  Living 
and  Holy  Dying ; Law’s  Serious  Call,  Spirit  of 
Prayer,  and  Christian  Perfection  ; Samuel  Euther^ 


ford’s  Letters ; The  Spiritual  Guide  of  Miguel  de 
Molinos  ; or  Walter  Marshall’s  Gospel  Mystery  of 
Sanctification — a book  too  little  known  and  read  ? 
Tlie  devotional  life  of  tliousands  has  been  estab- 
lished and  enriched  by  books  so  widely  divergent 
in  many  respects  as  the  Sermons  of  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux,  where  the  ‘ illuminative  way  ’ is  de- 
scribed with  searching  insight  as  the  rising  to  the 
love  of  God  with  heart,  mind,  and  soul ; Tauler’s 
Sermons  ; the  Theologia  Germanica ; A.  Baker’s 
Holy  Wisdom  ; Louis  of  Granada’s  <Sinwer5’  Guide; 
Scupoli’s  Spiritxial  Combat,  in  which,  despite  ob- 
scurities and  perversities,  there  burns  steadily 
‘ the  lamp  of  fire  within  the  earthen  pitcher  ’ ; 
Pascal’s  Thoughts;  the  Journal  of  George  Fox; 
and  the  mystical  Devotional  Works  of  John 
Norris.  Perreyve’s  Journte  dti  malade,  Gratry’s 
Meditations,  with  their  striking  and  suggestive 
sincerities  of  thought,  Scougal’s  Life  of  God  in 
the  Soul  of  Man,  and  Milman’s  Love  of  the  Atone- 
ment all  unite  to  disclose  to  the  expectant  soul 
some  of  the  august  possibilities  of  faith,  prayer, 
and  sacrifice.  The  work  of  Alphonsus  Rodriguez, 
On  Spiritual  and  Religious  Perfection,  in  which 
‘ our  greatest,  or  rather,  our  only  business,’  the 
union  of  our  souls  with  God  by  love,  is  set  forth 
with  arresting  ardour  and  spiritual  knowledge ; 
the  Poems  of  George  Herbert  and  his  Priest  to  the 
Temple,  burning  with  the  sacred  passion  for  holi- 
ness ; Hymns  on  the  Lord’s  Supper  by  John  and 
Charles  Wesley,  in  which,  assuming  discretion 
and  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  the 
fervour  of  an  intense  rapture  fills  the  soul  with 
unalloyed  joy ; and  the  Christian  Year  of  John 
Keble — must  be  named  as  occupying  distinct  and 
honoured  places  in  the  impressive  library  of  de- 
votional literature,  although,  of  course,  they  do 
not  ‘ unite  all  great  attributes  in  an  equal  degree.’ 

In  the  realm  of  devotion,  doubtless,  new  heights 
wait  to  be  scaled,  untrodden  territories  allure  the 
intrepid  spiritual  explorer,  and  vast  spiritual  tracts 
are  yet  to  be  surveyed  ; thus,  while  we  hold  stead- 
fastly to  the  precious  devotional  gains  of  the  past, 
we  believe  that  greater  works  than  these  may 
be  achieved  by  the  soul  following  the  Supreme 
Spiritual  Director  who  guides  into  all  truth. 

Litrratcre. — In  addition  to  the  authors  and  works  referred 
to,  the  various  writings  of  the  great  m3'stiC3 — especially  their 
supreme  spiritual  classics — should  be  consulted.  Also  the  fol- 
lowing : J.  Adam,  The  Religious  Teachers  of  Greece,  Edin. 
1908,  p.  92 ; J.  P.  Arthur,  The  Founders  of  the  New  Devotion 
Eng.  tr.,  London,  1906 ; F.  Atterbury,  Sermons^,  London, 
1766,  iv.  213 ; T.  K.  Cheyne,  Aids  to  the  Devout  Study  of 
Criticism,  London,  1892,  pt.  ii. ; R.  W.  Dale,  Fellowship  with 
Christ,  London,  1896,  ch.  i. ; C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids,  Psalms  of 
the  Early  Buddhists,  i.  {PTS),  1909 ; E.  von  Dobschiitz,  Chris- 
tian Life  in  the  Prim.  Church,  Eng.  tr.  1904  ; L.  Duchesne, 
Christian  Worship,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1903-4,  ch.  xii.;  J.  O. 
Dykes,  Manifesto  of  the  King,  London,  1887,  pp.  127-144  ; Dora 
Greenwell,  Essays,  London,  1876,  and  Poems,  London,  1848  ; 
W.  Hermann,  Communion  with  God,  Eng.  tr.  1896,  pp.  49-133 ; 
E.  E.  Holmes,  Prayer  and  Action,  London,  1911 ; R.  F. 
Horton,  The  Open  Secret,  London,  1904  ; F.  von  Hiigel,  The 
Mystical  Element  of  Religion,  2 vols.,  London,  1908  ; j.  R. 
Illingworth,  Christian  Character,  London,  1904  ; W.  R.  Inge, 
Christian  Mysticism,  London,  1899;  W.  James,  Varieties  of 
Religious  Experience,  London,  1902 ; F.  B.  Jevons,  Introd. 
Hist.  Rel.,  London,  1896,  pp.  64, 106  ; Rufus  M.  Jones,  Studies 
in  Mystical  Religion,  London,  1909  ; J.  Julian,  Diet,  of  Hymn- 
ology,  London,  1892  ; A.  Lang,  Magic  and  Religion,  London, 
1901 ; J.  Legge,  Chinese  Classics,  Hongkong,  1861-72,  vol.  iii. ; 

E.  Lehmann,  Mysticism  in  Heathendom  and  Christendom, 
Eng.  tr.,  London,  1910;  H.  S.  Lunn,  The  Love  of  Jesus, 
London,  1911 ; K.  Marti,  Rel.  of  the  OT,  Eng.  tr.,  London, 
1907 ; W.  R.  NicoU,  The  Garden  of  Nuts,  London,  1906  ; 

F.  Paget,  Spirit  of  Discipline^,  London,  1894,  and  Studies  in 
the  Christian  Character^,  London,  1902  ; E.  H.  Palmer, 
Oriental  Mysticism,  Cambridge,  1867 ; E.  H.  Parker,  China 
and  Religion,  London,  1905 ; W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  Personal  Rel. 
in  Egypt  before  Christianity,  London,  1909,  p.  102 ; S.  F. 
Poulain,  ^dees  d'oraison,  Paris,  1906;  W.  Major  Scott, 
Aspects  of  Christian  Mysticism,  London,  1907 ; J.  Smetham, 
Letters,  London,  1892;  J.  Stalker,  Imago  Christi*,  London, 
1890,  pp.  127-144  ; A.  E.  Waite,  Azoth : or  the  Star  in  the 
East,  London,  1893  ; C.  Weizsacker,  The  Apostolic  Age,  Eng. 
tr.,  London,  1894-96.  See  also  artt.  Bhakti-maroa  and  SOfIism. 

W.  Major  Scott. 
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DEW 


DEW. — The  cooling  of  the  ground  causes,  dur- 
ing clear  nights,  a deposit  of  some  of  the  atmo- 
spheric moisture  held  in  suspension  during  the  day. 
It  was  not  till  1814  that  the  main  facts  of  the 
process  of  the  formation  of  dew  were  established. 
Mention  of  Wells’  famous  theory  — a perfect 
example  of  the  inductive  method — is  in  point,  since 
primitive  speculation  upon  the  origin  of  dew  has 
joined  with  observation  of  its  value  to  plant-life 
in  attaching  to  it  various  ideas  of  spiritual  mystery 
and  various  uses  in  ritual. 

In  the  OT  the  origin  of  dew  is  one  of  the 
mysteries-  of  creation ; ' the  deposition  of  dew  is 
gentle,  sudden,  and  invisible ; ^ its  evaporation  in 
the  sun  is  a metaphor  for  speedy  departure  or 
disappearance.^  Early  observation,  of  course, 
distinguished  dew  from  rain,  but  noted  their  con- 
nexion.^ Both  drop  from  the  clouds  ‘by  the 
knowledge’ of  Jahweh.®  The  closer  connexion  of 
dew  with  mist  and  fog  naturally  involved  some 
confusion  in  both  language  and  observation.  This 
is  of  some  importance  in  the  Biblical  and  post- 
Biblical  literatures. 

‘ The  spirit  of  [the  dew  has  its  dwelling  at  the  ends  of  the 
heaven  and  is  connected  with  the  chambers  of  the  rain,  and  its 
course  is  in  winter  and  summer  ; and  its  clouds  and  the  clouds 
of  the  mist  are  connected,  and  the  one  passes  over  into  the 
other.’ 6 

The  old  Jewish  literature  is  enthusiastic  on  the 
subject  of  dew.  It  is  a constant  symbol  for  in- 
vigoration  and  vivification,  fertility,  blessing, 
prosperity,  richness,  and  resurrection.'^  Jahweh 
promises  that  He  will  be  ‘ as  the  dew  unto  Israel.’  ® 
The  youthful  warriors  of  the  royal  Messiah  are 
compared,  for  numbers  and  freshness,  and  perhaps 
brilliance  (see  also  below),  to  the  dewdrops  from 
‘ the  womb  of  the  morning.’®  The  simile  was  bor- 
rowed by  Milton  (Par.  Lost,  v.  746  f. ) for  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  angelic  hosts.  The  withholding  of  dew 
is  a dire  calamity,  and  one  of  the  most  terrible  of 
curses.  1®  We  have  here,  in  fact,  the  best  illustra- 
tion extant  in  folklore  or  literature  of  the  pastoral 
and  agricultural  importance  of  the  dew-fall.  That 
importance  is  greatest  in  Eastern  countries  Avhich 
have  no  irrigation  to  supplement  an  insufficient 
water-supply,  and  where  every  drop  of  moisture 
counts.  But  in  Palestine  the  genuine  dew  of 
spring  and  winter  is  of  far  less  importance  than 
the  night-mist  of  summer.  This  is  not  dew,  but 
moisture  condensed  in  the  air  before  it  reaches  the 
ground.  It  is  brought  from  the  sea  by  the  Avest 
Avinds,  and  for  abundance  and  consistency  may  be 
compared  to  a Scotch  mist.  Cheyne,  folloAving 
Neil,^^  Avho  analyzed  the  phenomenon,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  tal  (‘  sprinkled  moisture  ’ of  the  OT  ; EV 
‘dcAv’)  signifies  in  the  majority  of  ca.ses  not  deAv 
proper,  but  this  characteristic  night-mist.^®  Such 
mists  from  the  sea  have  an  extraordinary  influence 
on  vegetation,^®  more  in  accordance  Avith  the  OT 
descriptions  than  that  of  deAv.  But  the  same  term 
is  employed,  and  the  tAvo  phenomena  Avere  hardly 
differentiated. 

From  the  tAvo  facts  that  it  is  ground-moisture, 
and  that  it  bears  upon  life  and  growth,  early 
thought  developed  various  ideas.  In  connexion 
with  the  belief  that  growth  in  plants  is  dependent 
on  the  influence  of  the  moon,  Frazer  notes  that, 
since  dcAv  falls  most  thickly  on  cloudless  nights, 

I .Job  3828.  2 2 S 1712,  Dt  322.  3 Hos  61 133. 

4  Mic  52.  5 Pr  320. 

6 Knooh  (eel.  Charles,  Oxf.  1893)  6020. 

7 Dt  322,  la  184,  Ps  1103,  JAt  3313,  Gn  2728,  Ps  1333,  jg  261®. 

8 Hos  145.  9 Pb  1103.  10  2 S 121, 1 K 171,  Hag  110. 

II  Palestine  Explored,  pp.  129-161.  12  EBi,  s.v.  ‘ Dew.’ 

13  Cf.  the  Spocros  novria.  of  Greece  ({po(ro!  = ‘ shower’  as  well  as 

‘flew’).  For  Syrian  countries,  see  E.  W.  Lane,  Arabic  Lexicon, 
s.v.  ‘’Talla’;  Qur’an,  ii.  267.  .1.  G.  Frazer  (Totemism  and 

Exondrni/,  1910,  i.  168  f.)  describes  their  importance  for  the  coast 
laiifls  of  Australia. 

14  ‘The  drops  of  dew,’  .Tob  3828;  the  saturation  of  Gideon’s 
fleece,  .Jg  O'lTi’. ; the  traveller’s  head  soaked  with  ‘ dew,’  Oa  62  ; 

‘ showers  on  the  grass,’  Mic  67.  I 


the  inference  that  .such  deposit  in  particular  and 
all  moisture  in  general  Avere  caused  by  the  moon 
Avas  a clear  result  of  primitive  observation. 
Aleman  says  that  DeAV  is  a daughter  of  Zeus  and 
the  Moon.  Greek  and  Latin  folklore  regarded  the 
moon  as  the  great  source  of  moisture,  and  the  sun 
as  the  great  source  of  heat. 

‘ As  the  humid  power  of  the  moon  was  assumed  to  be  greater 
when  the  planet  was  waxing  than  when  it  was  waning,  they 
thought  that  timber  cut  during  the  increase  of  the  luminary 
would  be  saturated  with  moisture,  whereas  timber  cut  in  the 
wane  would  be  comparatively  dry.  Hence  we  are  told  that  in 
antiquity  carpenters  would  reject  timber  felled  when  the  moon 
was  growing  or  full,  because  they  believed  that  such  timber 
teemed  with  sap  ; and  in  the  Vosges  at  the  present  day  people 
allege  that  wood  cut  at  the  new  moon  does  not  dry.  In  the 
Hebrides,  peasants  give  the  same  reason  for  cutting  their  peats 
Avhen  the  moon  is  on  the  wane ; “ for  they  observe  that  if  they 
are  out  in  the  increase,  they  continue  still  moist  and  never  bum 
clear,  nor  are  they  without  smoke,  but  the  contrary  is  daily 
observed  of  peats  cut  in  the  decrease.”  ’ i 

It  is  possible  that  the  fact  of  plants  groAving 
more  during  the  night  than  during  the  day  Avas 
knoAvn  at  an  early  date.  The  contrast  betAveen 
the  light  of  the  moon  and  the  torrid  force  of  the 
sun  is  obvious.  Plutarch  observes  that 

* fche  moon,  with  her  humid  and  generative  light,  is  favourable 
to  the  propagation  of  animals  and  the  growth  of  plants ; while 
the  sun,  with  his  fierce  fire,  scorches  and  burns  up  all  growing 
things.”-^ 

Equally  natural  is  the  inference  that  things 
groAv  Avith  the  Avaxing,  and  decrease  Avith  the 
Avaning,  of  the  moon.  The  deposition  of  deAv  on 
plants  corroborates  such  observations,  and  intro- 
duces another  line  of  thought.  The  connexion  of 
moisture  Avith  life  and  groAvth  is  most  strikingly 
proved  by  vegetable  phenomena.  Hydrostatic 
turgor  is  the  e.ssential  condition  of  groAvth.  Pliny’s 
remark  shoAvs  the  extension  of  the  principle  to 
animal  processes : 

‘ Even  the  blood  of  men  grows  and  diminishes  with  the  light 
of  the  moon.’  3 

Thus,  primitive  philosophy  views  the  moon 
‘ as  the  great  cause  of  vegetable  growth,  first,  because  the  planet 
seems  itself  to  grow,  and  second,  because  it  is  supposed  to  be 
the  source  of  dew  and  moisture.’ 4 

A contributory  inference  is  the  connexion  of  the 
changes  of  the  moon  Avith  the  monthly  periodicity 
of  Avomen.®  The  Ahts  and  Greenlanders,  like  the 
majority  of  primitive  peoples,  regard  the  moon  as 
male.  The  latter  people  believe  that  the  moon  is 
able  to  impregnate  Avomen.  Girls  are  afraid  to 
look  long  at  it ; no  Avoman  Avill  sleep  on  her  back, 
Avitliout  first  spitting  on  her  fingers  and  rubbing 
the  sjjittle  on  her  stomach.® 

The  symbolism  of  the  last-cited  practice  may 
be  compared  Avith  several  scattered  facts.  The 
cosmology  of  the  Hindus,  in  its  theory  of  the 
marriage  of  heaven  and  earth,  emjiloyed  the  very 
obvious  symbolism  of  rain  as  the  impregnating 
fluid  ; and  the  soul,  as  the  male  and  life-giving 
principle,  imrum,  descends  in  the  form  of  rain 
and  re-issues  from  men  as  the  germ. 7 This  notion 
of  the  philosophers  of  the  Upanisads  is  but  a 
crystallization  of  the  general  connexion  of  moisture 
Avith  life.®  Such  ideas  are  in  flux,  and  constantly 
passing  into  each  other  ; but  a tendency  is  clearly 
observable  to  regard  deAv  as  a sort  of  heavenly 
seed,  fertilizing  earth  and  its  products,  and  stimu- 
lating groAvth. 

The  union  of  sky  and  earth,  Avhich  results  in  the 
propagation  of  plant-life,  is  a Avorld-Avide  theory ; 
and  sympathetic  ritual  is  extensively  employed  to 

1 Frazer,  1900,  ii.  158  f.,  who  quotes  Plut.  Q,u.  conv.  iii. 
10.  3;  Maorob.  Saturn,  vii.  16;  Roscher,  tfeber  Selene  u. 
VerwanjdteSy  1890,  p.  49  ff. ; Pliny,  HN  ii.  223,  xx.  1 ; Aristotle, 
l*robl.  xxiv.  14  ; Sauv6,  Folklore  des  Hautes  Vosges^  1889,  p.  5 ; 
Martin,  in  Pinkerton,  Voyages  and  Travels^  1808-14,  xvi.  030. 

2 de  Is.  et  Osir.  41.  ^ IlN  ii.  221.  4 ii.  159, 

5 Crawley,  Mystic  i?ose,  1902,  p.  197. 

6 G.  M.  Sproat,  Scenes  and  Studies  of  Savage  Life^  1868,  p. 
200;  H.  Eg-ede,  Descrip,  of  Greenland^ ^ 1818,  p.  209. 

7 Max  Muller,  Psychological  Religion,  1893,  p.  154. 

« Crawley,  Idea  of  the  Soul,  1909,  pp.  223,  229. 
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ensure  and  expedite  it.  It  is,  liowever,  probable 
that  some  of  the  agricultural  customs  included  in 
the  general  practice  by  which  individuals  or  couples 
‘ roll  ’ over  the  fields  ^ are  not  survivals  of  a ritual 
of  sympathetic  intercourse,  but  simply  express  the 
intention  of  rubbing  the  fertilizing  dew  into  the 
ground.  In  Russia,  for  instance,  the  spiritual 
person  of  the  priest  is  rolled  over  the  sprouting 
crop.  2 In  Holland  there  is  still  practised  a custom 
of  ‘fertilizing’  the  crops  by  actual  sexual  inter- 
course. It  takes  place  at  Whitsuntide  and  is 
significantly  called  daiiwtroppen,  ‘ dew-treading.’^ 
Here  there  is  perhaps  a combination,  natural 
enough,  of  the  two  methods.  Rolling  in  the  dew 
may  be  practised  for  various  reasons. 

In  Spain  the  custom  still  exists  among  country 
folk  of  rolling  naked  in  the  dew  of  the  meadows 
on  IMidsummer  Day.  It  is  regarded  as  being 
preventive  of  skin-diseases.  The  same  custom, 
with  the  same  reason,  is  found  in  Normandy, 
Pdrigord,  and  the  Abruzzo."*  The  vivifying  power 
of  a liquid  generated  under  conditions  of  mystery 
is  a sufficient  reason  for  its  use  in  medicinal  and 
other  magic.  Attached  to  this  use  is  a natural 
ascription  of  purifying  power.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  a good  deal  of  the  dew  referred  to  in  folklore 
and  by  poets  is  not  dew,  but  water  evaporated 
from  leaves,  and  that  this  water  is  peculiarly  pure. 
The  people  of  Java  are  fond  of  washing  the  hair  in 
dew  to  prevent  greyness.'  The  custom  of  washing 
the  face  with  dew  on  May  morning  for  the  promot- 
ing of  beauty  is  still  common  in  Europe.  In  Nias, 
dew  is  employed  medicinally,  especially  by  the 
‘priests.’  A ‘spiritual’  power  is  ascribed  to  it.® 
In  the  Moluccas,  various  medicines  are  prescribed 
to  be  taken  not  in  water  but  in  dew.’^  Among  the 
Thompson  Indians,  part  of  the  course  of  training 
undergone  by  boys  at  puberty,  by  way  of  acquiring 
a guardian  spirit,  is  rolling  naked  in  the  dew,  or 
washing  the  body  with  branches  covered  with 
dew.® 

Kruijt  is  of  opinion  that  in  East  Indian  belief  dew  is  regarded 
as  the  sweat  of  the  earth,  and  that  its  magical  powers  may  be 
thus  explained.  Certainly  the  Poso  word  for  ‘dew’  also  con- 
notes ‘sweat’ ; but  the  general  considerations  referred  to  above 
and  the  special  connexion  of  impregnatory  power  are  more 
probable  reasons,  though  sweat  in  folk-belief  and  custom 
possesses  magical  properties  of  invigoration. 

In  connexion  vdth.  vegetation,  the  idea  of  dew  is 
crossed  with  ideas  of  magical  bloom,  and  even  of 
magical  food,  no  less  than  of  seed.  The  very 
ethereal  quality  of  the  liquid  state  of  dew  seems 
to  invite  such  focusing  of  analogies.  Thus,  in  the 
old  English  custom  of  gathering  ‘ May,’  the  blossom 
of  the  hawthorn,  and  the  dew  from  the  grass,  and 
bringing  them  home  with  music,®  the  dew  may  be 
regarded  as  the  spiritual  analogue  of  the  blossom. 
In  the  German  May  Day  processions  of  the  peasant 
youth,  the  dew  is  swept  off  the  grass  with  a ‘ May- 
bush.’  1®  The  miraculous  bloom  or  seed  of  the  fern 
which  appears  on  Midsummer  Eve,  according  to 
European  folklore,  is  liable,  when  being  gathered, 
to  vanish  ‘like  dew  on  sand’  or  mist  in  the  air.'^ 
This  is  not  a merely  descriptive,  but  an  effective, 
analogy. 

1 G^^ii.  208  f. 

2 W.  JIannhardt,  Mythol.  Forschungen,  1884,  p.  341. 

3 Van  Hdevell,  in  Inteniat.  Archiv  f.  Ethnographie,  viii. 
(1895)  134. 

4 GB-  iii.  297,  quoting  0.  Acevado  (letter  in  Le  Temps,  Sept. 
1898)  and  Lecoeur  (Esquisses  du  bocage  normand,  1883-87, 
ii.  8) ; de  Itore  (Chesnel  de  la  Charbouclais),  Coutuines,  etc.,  des 
produces  de  France,  1846,  p.  130  ; Finamore,  Credenze,  usi  e 
costumi  abruzzesi,  1890,  p.  157. 

5 A.  C.  Kruijt,  Eet  Animisme  in  den  Indischen  Archipel, 
1906,  p.  47. 

6 Kruijt,  loc.  cit.  7 Ib. 

8 J.  Teit,  ‘The  Thompson  Indians  of  British  Columbia,’  in 
Amer.  Mus.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  1900,  p.  317. 

9 Dyer,  British  Popular  Customs,  1876,  p.  257. 

10  GEi  i.  217,  quoting  Kuhn  and  Schwartz,  Norddeutsche  Sagen, 
1848. 

11  lb.  iii.  341  ff. 


The  dew,  in  other  words,  is  the  concrete  con- 
comitant of  the  spiritual  substance.  It  may  be 
conjectured  that  tlie  miraculous  power,  conferred 
by  fern-seed,  of  discovering  hidden  treasure  is 
derived  from  the  jewel-like  scintillations  of  dew- 
drops. 

A good  illustration  of  such  homologies  between 
the  concrete  and  the  spiritual  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  OT  account  of  manna  and  its  deposition. 
Like  fern-seed,  it  came  with  mystery,  and,  like 
fern-seed,  it  was  to  be  gathered  according  to  rule. 
Its  invariable  antecedent  was  the  dew,  and,  in  the 
same  way  as  it  apparently  crystallized  out  of  the 
dew  in  the  wilderness,  so  we  may  imagine  the  idea 
and  the  story  of  it  to  have  crystallized  out  of  the 
fluid  notions  concerning  dew. 

‘At  even,’  says  Jahweh,  ‘ye  shall  eat  flesh,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing ye  shall  be  filled  with  bread.  . . . And  it  came  to  pass  at 
even,  that  the  quails  came  up,  and  covered  the  camp : and  in 
the  morning  the  dew  lay  round  about  the  camp.  And  when  the 
dew  that  lay  was  gone  up,  behold,  upon  the  face  of  the  wilder- 
ness there  lay  a small  round  thing,  as  small  as  the  hoar  frost  on 
the  ground.  And  when  the  children  of  Israel  saw  it,  they  said 
one  to  another.  It  is  manna  (What  is  this  ?) : for  they  wist  not 
what  it  was.’  i When  the  sun  waxed  hot,  it  melted.  It  was 
‘ like  coriander  seed,  white,’ 2 or  the  colour  of  bdellium. 3 The 
connexion  with  dew  is  more  precisely  noted  in  the  second 
account : ‘ And  when  the  dew  fell  upon  the  camp  in  the  night, 
the  manna  tell  upon  it.’  4 After  eating  the  corn  of  the  promised 
land,  the  Israelites  found  that  the  manna  automatically  ceased. 3 
It  was  ‘ the  corn  of  heaven  ’ ; ‘ angels’  food  ’ (RV  ‘ the  bread  of 
the  mighty  ’),  and  from  heaven  it  was  ‘ rained  down.’  6 As  was 
the  case  with  the  quails,  and  the  water,  and  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  clothes,  manna  was  a magical  detail  of  a magically  sup- 
ported existence  in  the  wilderness.  The  writer  of  Deuteronomy 
actually  rationalizes  it  into  moral  instruction — ‘ manna,  which 
thou  knewest  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers  know ; that  he  might 
make  thee  know  that  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by 
every  thing  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  doth 
man  live.’  7 Significantly  enough,  the  people  found  it  unsatisfy- 
ing, and  they  murmured : ‘ We  remember  the  fish,  which  we  did 
eat  in  Egypt  for  nought ; the  cucumbers,  and  the  melons,  and 
the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlick : but  now  our  soul  is 
dried  away ; there  is  nothing  at  all : we  have  nought  save  this 
manna  to  look  to  ’ ; ‘ there  is  no  bread,  and  there  is  no  water  ; 
and  our  soul  loatheth  this  light  bread. ’8 

The  whole  account,  with  its  significant  analogies, 
is  important  as  illustrating  the  psychological  pro- 
cess by  which  a concrete  idea  may  take  shape  from 
visual  perception  aided  by  imagination.  Fern- 
seed,  which  sparkles  like  fire,  and  vanishes  like 
dew,  is,  we  suggest,  an  imaginative  product  of 
dew,  as  elusive  as  its  source ; manna,  we  suggest 
also,  is  equally  an  imaginative  product  of  dew, 
developed  along  another  line — that  of  the  ideas  of 
food  stimulated  by  starvation.  Coming  after  or 
upon  the  dew,  an  ethereal  light  food  from  heaven, 
the  food  of  angels,  easily  passing  into  intellectual 
pabulum,  it  is  as  elusive  as  dew  in  its  behaviour 
and  as  unsatisfying  in  its  results.  But  it  supports 
life  miraculously  for  those  who  are  in  a state  of 
sujiernaturalism.  Most  certainly  it  is  erroneous 
to  base  the  story  of  manna  upon  such  actual 
phenomena  as  the  secretions  of  the  Tamarix 
mannifera  or  other  plants.®  The  comparison  with 
coriander  seed  amounts  merely  to  its  standing  for 
the  essence  of  bread.'® 

These  ideas  may  be  more  closely  illustrated. 
The  people  of  Halmahera  hold  that  dew  is  the 
food  of  .spirits."  In  Minahassa  it  is  said  that  the 
first  man  fed  on  dew.'®  Further,  an  essentially 
spiritual  connexion  is  claimed  for  dew.  The  people 
last  cited  believe  that  the  final  end  of  the  soul  of 
man  is  to  be  merged  in  dew.  The  Balinese  hold 
that  the  soul  returns  to  earth,  after  being  dissi- 
pated into  the  air  by  the  cremation  of  the  body, 
in  the  form  of  dew.'®  The  Toradja  belief  is  that 
the  soul  dies  eight  or  nine  deaths  before  it  finally 
changes  into  water  and  disappears  in  mist.''*  The 

I Ex  1612-15.  2 Ex  1631.  3 Nu  117. 

4 Nu  11®.  ® Jos  512.  6 Pa  7824-26. 

7  Dt  83.  8 Nu  ll-‘>-  8 215. 

y Crawley,  Idea  of  the  Sovl,  228  f. 

10  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyptiam,  1878,  i.  177. 

II  Kruijt,  op.  cit.  47.  i-  Ih.  18  Ib.  47, 
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following  beliefs  are  particularly  significant.  The 
Sea  Dayaks  report  that  souls  die  seven  times  after 
the  death  of  the  body. 

‘After  having  become  degenerated  by  these  successive 
dyings,  the}^  become  practically  annihilated  by  absorption 
into  air  and  fog,  or  by  a final  dissolution  into  various  jungle 
plants  not  recognized  by  any  name.’  i 

The  Olo-Ngadju  and  other  peoples  of  the  East 
Indian  Islands  speak  of  the  souls  of  the  dead  as 
passing  into  plants.  The  Mualang  Daraks  say 
that  the  soul  after  a time  dies,  and  then  descends 
upon  the  rice  in  the  form  of  dew.  The  more  souls 
there  are  to  descend  upon  it,  the  richer  is  the  rice- 
harvest.  ^ In  reference  to  manna,  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  East  Indians  believe  that,  if  the  soul  of 
the  rice  he  absent,  the  grain  has  no  nutritive  pro- 
perty ; a man  may  eat  it  but  will  never  he  satis- 
fied.® The  soul  of  the  Lushai  turns  into  water, 
and  evaporates  as  dew.  If  dew  falls  on  a man,  his 
child  will  be  a re-incarnation  of  the  dead.^ 

Here  the  ideas  of  moisture  in  relation  to  life, 
and  of  unindividualized  haze  or  mist,  out  of  which 
individual  forms  are  precipitated,  meet  again  in 
dew.  Thus,  while  the  Hill  Toradjas  believe  the 
soul  to  pass  into  a cloud,  the  Samoans  believe  it 
to  he  ‘ the  daughter  ’ of  ‘ vapour  of  the  land  ’ 
which  forms  clouds  ; and  the  Tracey  Islanders 
say  that  the  first  man  was  created  out  of  vapour.® 
Thus  the  descent  of  the  soul  to  earth  and  its 
ascent,  after  the  death  of  the  body,  to  heaven  have 
been,  in  the  evolution  of  religious  thought,  not 
only  compared  to,  but  identified  with,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  dew.  The  identification  has  served  the 
complex  purpose  of  explaining  the  process  of  dew- 
formation  and  that  of  the  nutritive  physiology  of 
plants,  and  incidentally  the  origin  and  end  of  the 
soul  of  man.  The  Gorontalese  of  Celebes  apply  an 
instructive  analogy  to  the  relations  of  the  four 
souls  of  man.  The  greatest  of  these  resides  in  the 
brain,  and  is  ‘ like  the  sea.’  Part  of  it  is  separated 
in  the  form  of  moisture  and  produces  dew.  The 
ascending  dew  is  rahmani  ; this  is  the  second  soul, 
njawa  rahmani,  residing  above  the  heart.  The 
dew  which  ascends  to  the  sky  is  rohani,  the  third 
soul,  ‘lustre  of  breath,’  residing  in  the  heart ; the 
dew  which  descends  as  rain  is  djasmani,  the  fourth 
soul,  ‘soul  of  the  body,’  residing  in  the  whole 
body.®  This  account  illustrates  the  spiritual 
potentiality  of  the  idea  of  dew. 

There  was  a special  development  of  the  ideas 
of  dew  in  both  the  Athenian  and  the  Hebrew 
religions. 

(1)  In  Athenian  mythology,  Herse  (Dew)  and 
Pandrosos  (All-dewy)  are  daughters  of  Cecrops 
and  Agraulos.  A rite,  termed  ’Apprj<popla  or 'Epcrri- 
<f>opia,  was  performed  in  honour  of  Athene.  Little 
is  known  either  of  Herse  or  the  rite  which  seems 
to  bear  her  name,  or  of  Pandrosos.'^  The  state- 
ment of  Moeris,  that  the  d.ppri<p6pot.  ‘ carried  dew  to 
Herse’  in  the  Arrhephoria  is  uncorroborated.®  But 
the  arrhephoroi,  or  hersephoroi,  are  verified  as 
‘ maidens  trained  in  the  service  of  Athena,  and 
living  near  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias.’  ® In  the 
Arrhephoria  they  ‘ brought  a mysterious  offering 
by  an  underground  passage  from  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite  iv  VUittok,  not  to  Herse,  or  to  Pan- 
drosos, but  to  Athene.  Famell  concludes  that 

‘ the  fruits  of  the  earth  appear  to  have  been  in  some  way 
consecrated  ’ to  Athene.  ‘ It  is  also  evident  that  at  Athens  she 
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came  into  some  contact  with  the  earth-goddess.  ...  To 
reconcile  her  cult  with  Athena’s,  it  may  well  have  happened 
that  the  latter  goddess  was  given  two  of  her  titles,’  namely, 
Pandrosos  and  Herse. 

Pandrosos  is  thus  no  individual  spirit,  nor 
originally  an  epithet  of  Athene,  but  an  epithet 
of  the  Earth  Goddess,  in  reference  to  her  dewy 
covering  and  its  connexion  with  the  growth  of  the 
crops.  The  ceremony  embodying  this  connexion 
was  transferred  to  the  centralized  deity  of  Attica 
— Athene.  The  dew-carriers  are  mentioned  in  in- 
scriptions,^  but  there  is  no  such  verification  of  the 
existence  of  Herse.  She  is  apparently  a mere 
name,  developed  from  the  terms  'Eparicpdpoi  and 
’Epa-p^opla.^  But  it  is  a question  what  these  terms 
themselves  imply. 

The  story  of  Erichthonios  being  given  to  the  three  sisters, 
Herse,  Pandrosos,  and  A^aulos,  to  nurse,  Pandrosos  alone 
being  faithful  to  her  trust,  is  explained  by  Miss  Harrison  as  an 
setiological  myth,  invented  to  account  for  the  rite  of  Arrhe- 
phoria or  Hersephoria.  The  scholiast  on  Aristoph.  LyAstrata, 
64,  observes  : ‘ Some  say,  on  account  of  the  a,  it  is  appTi<j>opia, 
because  maidens  carry  “ nameless  things  ” (oppijra) ; others,  on 
account  of  the  e,  eptnjc/iopia,  because  maidens  walk  in  pro- 
cession in  honour  of  Herse,  daughter  of  Cecrops.’  The  terms 
3pdo-os  and  eptrr)  are  also  used  for  the  young  of  animals,  such  as 
lambs  and  sucking  pigs.®  A remarkable  feature  of  the  Thes- 
mophoria,  another  ritual  performed  by  women  alone,  and  also 
in  connexion  with  the  fertility  of  the  crops,  was  the  casting 
of  pigs  into  peyapa  or  advra,  underground  chasms,  and  the 
bringing  out  of  the  rotten  flesh,  presumably  the  following  year. 
These  services  were  performed  by  the  thesmophoroi,  and  the 
flesh  was  used,  as  in  many  agricultural  customs,  as  a mamcal 
fertilizer  of  the  fields.  Mias  Harrison  suggests  that  the  epaai 
or  Spoa-ot  ‘ carried  ’ by  the  hersephoroi  were  young  animals,  and 
that  they  were  used  in  a manner  and  for  a purpose  similar  to 
those  of  the  Thesmophoria.*  The  Arrhephoria  is  certainly 
associated  with  the  Thesmophoria  and  Skirophoria,  and  it  is 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  myth-formation  that,  as 
she  suggests,  both  the  name  Herse  and  the  story  of  Erich- 
thonios should  have  been  invented  to  explain  a rite  that  had 
become  mysterious. 

Preller,  on  the  other  hand,  had  regarded  Herse  as  a Dew 
Goddess — a personification  of  the  Dew.3  Later  German  scholars 
regard  her  as  a nymph  of  the  same  class  as  Auxo  and  ThaUo — 
personifications  of  the  ‘ growth  ’ of  the  crops.S  No  reliance  is 
to  be  placed  on  the  scholiast’s  reference  to  app-rpa.  Any 
‘ mysterious,’  that  is,  ritual,  object — even  a branch  laden  with 
dew — might  be  styled  appTjrov,  just  as  much  as  a^oung  animal 
or  its  flesh.  And  the  word  eptn)  has  the  forms  eppn  and  appij, 
hence  dpp7]<j>opfa  and  eppTj(j)opta.  ep<rf)  as  a ‘young  thing’  is 
a metaphor,  a priori  later  in  origin  than  a primitive  agricul- 
tural ritual,  and  therefore  unlikely  to  be  the  original  meaning 
of  the  name  of  the  ceremony.  The  scholiast  on  Aristophanes 
says  : ‘ Maidens  walk  in  procession  in  honour  of  Herse  ’ ; there 
is  here  no  mention  of  dew,  but  he  may  have  known  that  the 
maidens  carried  branches  laden  with  dew,  and  omitted  to 
mention  the  fact,  branch-carrying  being  a regular  detail  of 
processions. 

Ottfried  Muller  suggested  that  the  arrhephoroi  carried  simply 
leafy  branches  wet  with  dew,  symbolical  of  a petition  for  a 
supply  of  dew  during  the  heat  of  summer.l 
Thus  we  have  a ceremony  similar  to  the  wide-spread 
European  custom  of  carrying  May  boughs  dipped  in 
dew.®  In  these  and  in  the  Athenian  custom  there 
may  have  been  a magical  demand  for  dew  rather 
than  a prayer  for  it,  but  the  branch  is  the  im- 
portant object,  the  focus  of  the  demand  for  growth 
and  fruitfulness  of  the  crops  ; and  the  dew  may  be 
merely  an  accessary.  This  explanation,  on  the 
whole,  seems  the  most  probable.  Herse  may  be 
unreal  as  a deity,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Athenian  mythologists,  if  not  the  Athenian  priests, 
actually  personified  the  Dew,  while  the  herse- 
phoroi certainly  carried  something  in  procession. 
Though  unverified,  Moeris’  statement  may  have 
hit  the  truth,  and  what  they  carried  may  have 
been  dew.  Here  it  is  possibly  significant  that  the 
arrhephoroi  carried  their  ofiering  from  the  temple 
of  Aphrodite  iv  Ki^ttois.  The  dew-laden  branches 
may  have  grown  in  the  gardens  of  the  goddess  of 
procreation,  and  possibly  the  generative  symbolism 

1 CIA  iii.  319  : 'Eparjthopoi. 

‘3  J.  E.  Harrison,  Mythol.  and  Monuments  of  Anc.  Athens, 
1890,  p.  XXX. 

3 Of.  ASsch.  Agam.  141  ; Artemis  is  kind  to  the  Spoaoi  of 
fierce  creatures. 

4 Op.  At.  XXX  ff.  ® Gr.  Mythol.^  i.  173. 

6 Eoscher,  s.v.  ‘ Herse.’ 

t Daremberg-Saglio,  s.v.  ‘ Arrhephoria.’ 
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of  dew  was  a factor  in  the  ritual  (see  above).  Tlie 
dew  would  thus  serve  to  impregnate  the  fields. 

In  the  case  of  Apollo  Hersos  at  Vari,  the  epithet 
seems  to  be  of  the  same  character  as  Pandrosos. 

(2)  The  post-Biblical  literature  and  ritual  of  the 
Hebrews  show  an  interesting  development  of  the 
ideas  of  the  OT  concerning  dew.  The  Book  of 
Enoch,  after  describing  the  dwelling  of  the  spirit 
of  the  dew,  and  the  connexion  between  its  clouds 
and  the  clouds  of  the  mist,^  speaks  of  ‘ winds 
coming  from  the  middle  of  the  twelve  portals  ’ ; 
these  bring  ‘ beneficial  dew  of  prosperity  ’ ; from 
other  portals,  ‘ hurtful  dew  ’ emerges,  accompanied 
by  locusts  and  other  calamities.^  So  the  Rab- 
binical writings  state  that  ‘ in  the  sixth  heaven, 
Makon,  there  are  treasuries  of  hurtful  dews 
and  of  beneficial  dewdrops.’^  A prayer  is  offered 
between  Pesah  and  Shdb'A'dth  that  God  may  pre- 
serve the  people  from  the  hurtful  dews.'*  The  two 
loaves  of  bread  ‘ waved  ’ on  Shdhu6th  are  a sym- 
bolic petition  to  the  Ruler  of  heaven  and  earth 
and  the  four  winds,  to  withhold  the  unpropitious 
winds  and  dews.®  As  for  the  dew  of  blessing,  thus 
fluctuating  between  the  material  and  the  moral, 
it  is  said  that,  since  the  destruction  of  the  Temple, 
no  dew  of  unmixed  blessing  falls  ® — apparently  on 
account  of  the  cessation  of  the  tithes  and  the 
heave-offering.^  Dew  falls  as  a heavenly  gift,  and 
by  the  merit  of  no  man.®  Yet  only  on  account  of 
Israel  does  dew  come  as  a blessing  upon  the  world  ; 
on  account  of  Jacob  or  of  Job.®  God  promised 
Abraham  under  an  oath  never  to  let  dew  cease  to 
bless  his  descendants,  and  therefore  the  words  of 
Elijah  could  not  stop  its  fall.*® 

The  Dew  of  the  Resurrection  is  a remarkable 
concentration  of  these  ideas,  originating  chiefly 
from  a passage  of  Isaiah : ‘ Awake  and  sing,  ye 
that  dwell  in  the  dust : for  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew 
of  herbs,  and  the  earth  shall  cast  forth  the  dead.’  ** 
The  passage,  ‘ Thou,  O God,  didst  send  a plentiful 
rain,  thou  didst  confirm  thine  inheritance,  when 
it  was  weary,’ was  interpreted  to  refer  to  an 
incident  at  the  giving  of  the  Law  : 

* When  God  appeared  amidst  the  trembling  of  the  earth  on 
Sinai,  life  fled  from  the  people  of  Israel  and  from  all  the  living 
people  in  the  land  of  Israel ; and  the  angels  said : “ Dost  Thou 
desire  to  give  Thy  Law  unto  the  dead  or  unto  the  living?” 
Then  God  dropped  the  dew  of  Resurrection  upon  all,  and  they 
revived.’ 

This  Dew  of  the  Resurrection  is  stored  up  in 
'Arabot,  the  highest  heaven  ; *■*  and  by  it  the  dead 
are  revived.*® 

In  the  modern  Hebrew  liturgies  Geshem,  ‘ rain,’ 
and  Tal,  ‘dew,’  have  an  important  place,  though 
the  prayers  for  them  are  ‘ regarded  rather  as 
an  affirmation  of  the  Divine  control  of  the 
seasons.’*®  On  the  first  day  of  Passover,  Tal  is 
substituted  for  Geshem.  On  this  and  other  occa- 
sions for  Tal,  the  reader  of  Musaf  puts  on  the 
white  shroud  and  cap,  as  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment. The  Talmudists  decided  that  the  actual 
prayer  for  rain — ‘ Give  dew  and  rain  for  a blessing 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ’ — should  be  introduced 
only  at  the  inception  of  the  rainy  season.  The 
melodies  accompanying  Geshem  and  7’aZ  are  vari- 
ous throughout  Europe,  and  are  distinguished  by  a 
quaint  charm. 

Literature. — K.  Kohler,  L.  N.  Dembitz,  F.  L.  Cohen, 
in  JE,  8.W.  ‘ Dew,’  ‘ Geshem  ’ ; T.  K.  Cheyne,  art.  * Dew,’  in 
EBi  \ J.  Neil,  Palestine  Explored,  1882  ; E.  Hull,  art.  ‘ Dew,’  in 
HDB  ; J.  G.  Frazer,  GK^,  1900,  Pausanias,  1900  ; L.  Preller, 
Griechische  Mythologies,  1872-75  ; Roscher,  s.v.  ‘Tan’; 
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Animisms  in  den  Ind.  Archipel,  190k 

A.  E.  Crawley. 

DHAMMAPALA. — This  epithet  means  ‘De- 
fender of  the  Faith  ’ ; it  has  been  chosen  as  an 
honorary  title  by  Buddhist  kings,  and  as  their 
name  in  religion  by  members  of  the  Buddhist 
Order,  but  laymen  do  not  use  it.  As  a royal  title 
it  has  been  traced  only  in  N.  India  and  Burma 
(Buddhaghosuppatti,  11,  21) ; a,aa,jia,mefoTbhi/ckhus 
it  has  been  fairly  prevalent  in  India  and  Ceylon 
from  the  6th  cent.  B.C.'  down  to  the  present  day. 
A Dhammapala  is  included  among  the  theras 
(‘elders’)  contemporary  with  the  Buddha,  to 
whom  are  ascribed  the  poems  preserved  in  the 
I'herlgdthd ; and  several  others  are  mentioned  as 
the  authors  of  minor  works  of  later  date.  The 
only  one  who  played  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  the  religion  is  distinguished  from  the 
others  by  the  special  title  of  Achariya,  ‘the 
Teacher.’ 

In  the  colophons  to  those  of  his  works  that  have 
so  far  been  edited  we  find  two  statements  : (1)  that 
he  claimed  to  have  followed  the  traditional  inter- 
pretation of  his  texts  as  handed  down  in  the  Great 
Minster  at  Anuradhapura  in  Ceylon  ; and  (2)  that 
his  life  was  spent  at  the  Badara  Tittha-Vihara. 
And  from  the  Sdsana-vamsa  (p.  33)  we  learn  that 
this  place  was  in  the  Tamil  country,  not  far  from 
Ceylon.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Dhamma- 
pala was  educated  at  the  same  university  as 
Buddhaghosa,  and  that  he  was  a Tamil  by  birth 
and  lived  and  wrote  in  South  India. 

The  first  of  these  conclusions  is  confirmed  by  the 
published  works  of  the  two  writers.  They  have 
very  similar  views,  they  appeal  to  the  same 
authorities,  they  have  the  same  method  of  exegesis, 
they  have  reached  the  same  stage  in  philological 
and  etymological  science  (a  stage  far  beyond  that 
reached  at  that  time  in  Europe),  they  have  the 
same  lack  of  any  knowledge  of  the  simplest  rules 
of  the  higher  criticism.  So  far  as  we  can  at  present 
judge,  they  must  have  been  trained  in  the  same 
school. 

As  to  the  second  point — the  birth  and  life  of 
Dhammapala  in  South  India — we  have  a curious 
confirmation  from  outside.  Yiian  Chwang  visited 
Kanchipura,  the  capital  of  the  Tamil  country,  in 
A.D.  640.  The  brethren  there  told  him  that 
Dhammapala  had  been  horn  there. 

‘ He  was  a boy  of  good  natural  parts  which  received  great 
development  as  he  grew  up.  When  he  came  of  age,  a daughter 
of  the  king  was  assigned  to  him  as  wife.  But  on  the  night 
before  the  ceremony  of  marriage  was  to  be  performed,  being 
greatly  distressed  in  mind,  he  prayed  earnestly  before  an  image 
of  the  Buddha.  In  answer  to  his  prayer  a god  bore  him  away 
to  a mountain  monastery  some  hundreds  of  li  from  the  capital. 
When  the  brethren  there  heard  his  story,  they'  complied  with 
his  request  and  gave  him  ordination.’  1 

It  is  true  that  the  English  translators  of  Yiian 
Chwang  use  the  Sanskritized  form  of  the  name 
(Dharmapala).  This  would  not  necessarily  show 
that  the  Chinese  pilgrim  applied  the  story  to  a 
person  different  from  our  Dhammapala ; for  both 
he  and  his  translators  frequently  give  the  Sans- 
kritized form  (which  they  imagine  to  be  more 
correct)  for  Pali  names  of  persons  and  places.  But 
Yiian  Chwang  adds  the  title  Phusa  (that  is,  Bod- 
hisattva).  This  shows  that  he  applied  the  story 
to  the  teacher  of  his  own  teacher,  a Dharmapala 
who  had  been  a famous  dignitary  of  the  university 
of  Nalanda  in  North  India,  and  who  must  have 
flourished  at  the  end  of  the  6th  century.  To  him 
he  would  naturally  and  properly  apply  this  title, 
which  was  used  among  the  Maliayana  Buddhists 
in  a sense  about  equivalent  to  our  honorary  degree 
of  D.D. 

But  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  Kanchipura 
bhikkhtis  told  the  story  of  their  own  distinguished 
I 1 Watters,  Yuan  Chwang,  ii.  226. 
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colleague,  and  that  the  pilgrim,  who  knew  nothing 
of  him,  misapplied  it.^  In  any  case  the  two 
scholars  are  quite  distinct.  Their  views  differed 
as  widely  as  those  of  a Calvinist  and  a Catholic  ; 
one  wrote  in  Pali,  the  other  in  Sanskrit ; one  was 
trained  at  Anuradhapura,  the  other  at  Nalanda ; 
and  the  Pali  scholar  was  about  a century  older 
than  the  Sanskrit  one,  the  one  having  flourished 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  5th  cent.,  the  other  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  6th. 

The  Gandha-vamsa,  a very  late  librarian’s  cata- 
logue, enumerates  (p.  60)  14  works  ascribed  to 
Dhammapala.  Even  the  bare  names  are  full  of 
interest.  Whereas  Buddhaghosa  commented  on 
the  five  principal  prose  works  in  the  Canon,  seven 
of  Dhammapala’s  works  are  commentaries  on  the 
principal  books  of  poetry  preserved  in  the  Canon, 
two  others  are  sub-commentaries  on  Buddhaghosa’s 
works,  and  two  more  are  sub- commentaries  on 
commentaries  not  written  by  Buddhaghosa.  This 
shows  the  importance  attached,  at  that  period  in 
the  history  of  the  orthodox  Buddhists,  to  the  work 
of  re-writing  in  Pali  the  commentaries  hitherto 
handed  down  in  the  local  dialects,  such  as  Sinhalese 
and  Tamil. 

In  his  own  commentaries,  Dhammapala  follows 
a regular  scheme.  First  comes  an  Introduction  to 
the  whole  collection  of  poems,  giving  the  tradi- 
tional account  of  how  it  came  to  be  put  together. 
Then  each  poem  is  taken  separately.  After  ex- 
plaining how,  when,  and  by  whom  it  was  composed, 
each  clause  in  the  ]5oem  is  quoted  and  explained 
philologically  and  exegetically.  These  explana- 
tions are  indispensable  for  a right  understanding 
of  the  difficult  texts  with  which  he  deals.  The 
remaining  three  works  are  two  commentaries  on 
the  Netti,  the  oldest  Pali  work  not  included  in  the 
Canon,  and  a psychological  treatise. 

Of  these  14  works  by  Dhammapala,  three  (the  commentaries 
on  the  Therlgdthd  and  on  the  Peta-  and  Vimdna-vatthus) 
have  been  published  in  full  by  the  Pali  Text  Society ; and  an 
edition  of  a fourth,  his  comment  on  the  Therlgdthd,  is  being 
prepared.  Hardy  and  Windisch,  in  their  editions  of  the  texts, 
have  also  given  extracts  from  his  comments  on  the  Netti  and 
the  Iti-vuttaJca. 

It  is  evident,  from  Yiian  Chwang’s  account  of 
his  stay  in  the  Tamil  country,  that  in  Dhamma- 
pala’s time  it  was  preponderatingly  Buddhist,  and 
that  of  the  non-Buddhists  the  majority  were  Jains. 
It  is  now  all  but  exclusively  Hindu.  We  have  only 
the  vaguest  hints  as  to  when  and  how  this  remark- 
able change  was  brought  about. 

Literature.  — Gandha-vatfim,  ed.  Minayeff,  PTS,  1886; 
Buddhagho^uppatti,  ed.  J.  Gray,  London,  1892  ; Sdsana-vargsa, 

ed.  M.  Bode,  1897 ; T.  Watters,  On  Yuan  Chwdiig,  ed.  Rhys 
Davids  and  S.  W.  Bushell,  London,  1905  ; Therlgdthd  Com- 
mentary, ed.  G.  Muller,  1892  ; Peta-vatthu  Commentary,  ed. 
E.  Hardy,  do.  1894 ; Vimdna-vatthu  Commentary,  ed.  E.  Hardy, 

do.  1901.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 

DHARMA.— Sacred  law  and  duty,  justice,  re- 
ligious merit.  This  is  one  of  the  most  comprelien- 
sive  and  important  terms  in  the  whole  range  of 
Sanskrit  literature.  Indian  commentators  have 
explained  it  as  denoting  an  act  which  produces  the 
quality  of  the  soul  called  apurva,  the  cause  of 
heavenly  bliss  and  of  final  liberation.  In  ordinary 
usage,  however,  it  has  a far  wider  meaning  than 
this,  and  may  denote  established  practice  or  custom 
of  any  caste  or  community.  One  of  the  six  systems 
of  philosophy,  the  Purvamlmdmsa,  expressly  pro- 
fesses to  teach  dharma.  The  special  manuals  of 
the  sacred  law,  of  which  the  Code  of  Manu  is  the 
most  familiar  exam])le,  are  called  dharmaidstra, 
‘lawbooks,’  or  smrti,  ‘records  of  tradition.’ 
Dliarm.a  personified  is  the  god  of  justice  and  judge 
of  the  dead.  Adharma,  the  god  of  injustice,  is  Ids 
adversary.  Tlie  ordeal  of  Dharma  and  Adharma 
consists  in  drawing  lots  from  an  earthen  vessel. 

1 TtiiH  <|uestion  is  discussed  at  length  by  E.  Hardy  in  ZDMG 
li.  (1898)  1 00-127. 


One  lot  contains  a white  figure  of  Dharma,  and 
the  other  a black  figure  of  Adharma.  In  Buddhism, 
Dharma  is  one  of  the  three  members  of  the  trinity 
(triratna,  ‘the  three  jewels’):  Buddha,  the  law, 
and  the  priesthood.  The  worship  of  Dharma,  which 
is  largely  prevalent  in  Western  Bengal  at  the 
present  day,  appears  to  be  a remnant  of  Buddhism. 
See  Census  of  India,  1901,  vol.  vi.  p.  204 ; cf.  Law 
AND  Lawbooks  (Hindu).  J.  Jolly. 

DHINODHAR.  — A sacred  hill  in  Western 
India  situated  in  the  State  of  Cutch.  A ridiculous 
legend  explains  the  name  to  mean  ‘the  patiently 
bearing,’  because  the  saint  Dharamnath,  weighed 
down  by  the  load  of  his  sins,  determined  to  mortify 
the  flesh  by  standing  on  his  head  upon  some  sacred 
hill.  Two  hills  burst  asunder  under  the  weight  of 
his  iniquities ; hut  Dhinodhar  stood  the  test,  and 
thus  gained  its  name.  The  saint  founded  a monas- 
tery here  and  established  the  order  of  the  Kanphata, 
or  ‘ear-pierced’  Jogis.  The  stone  on  which  the 
saint  is  reported  to  have  done  penance  is  smeared 
with  vermilion  and  venerated,  and  the  head  of  the 
community  when  he  comes  to  worship  is  received 
with  adoration  by  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
and  by  pilgrims  who  flock  to  tlie  holy  place. 

Literature. — Bombay  Gazetteer,  v.  [1880]  220. 

W.  Ceooke. 

DHYANA  (Pali  jhdna). — i.  Meditation,  or 
dhyana,  in  Sanskrit.— This  is  a religious  prac- 
tice which  presupposes  a life  in  retirement,  and 
concentration  of  mind  upon  a single  thought.  In 
the  Rigvedic  period  we  find  penance  (tapas)  or 
bodily  mortification, 1 but  in  the  Upanisad  or  post- 
Upanisad  religious  schools  the  idea  was  trans- 
ferred from  body  to  mind,  until  it  took  the  form 
of  dhyana,  which  began  with  a meditation  on  the 
sacred  syllable  Om.  The  object,  method,  and  other 
details  of  meditation  vary  in  different  schools,  but 
we  may  safely  say  that  it  has  been  and  is  the 
universal  method  of  the  mental  culture  of  all 
Indian  religious  schools.  The  use  of  the  word 
dhyana,  too,  is  not  very  definite  ei’en  in  the 
Upanisads  themselves.  Sometimes  it  is  different 
from  yoga  (concentration),  which  is  a general  term 
for  such  practices,  or  synonymous  with  it,  or  some- 
times it  is  a part  of  the  yoga  practice.  See  art. 
Yoga.  We  shall  here  limit  ourselves  to  the  idea 
of  dhyana  in  Buddhism. 

2.  Dhy^a  and  samadhi. — In  Buddhism  dhyana 
forms  an  important  factor  in  religious  practice. 
First  of  all,  we  must  clearly  distinguish  dhyana 
(meditation)  from  samadhi  (absorption),  for  a con- 
fusion of  the  two  terms  often  leads  to  hopeless 
misunderstanding.  Generally  speaking,  medita- 
tion on  an  object  becomes  absorption  when  subject 
and  object,  the  meditater  and  the  meditated,  are 
so  completely  blended  into  one  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  separate  subject  altogether  disappears. 
To  attain  Arhat-ship  is  to  reach  the  tranquil  state 
of  samadhi  without  being  aff'eeted  at  all  by  outward 
environment  and  inivard  sinful  thought.  An 
Arhat  is  accordingly  called  the  Samdhita  (‘tran- 
quil’). Samadhi  forms  the  fourth  factor  of  the 
Five  Forces  (hala)  and  the  Five  Faculties  (indriya)-, 
the  sixth  of  the  Seven  Constituents  of  Bodhi  (bo- 
dhyahga) ; and  the  eighth  of  the  Noble  Eightfold 
Path  (marga)?  To  attain  samadhi  is  therefore 
the  sole  object  of  Buddhists,  and  dhyana  is  one 
of  the  most  important  means  leading  to  that  end, 
The  common  classification  of  dhyana  into  four 
degrees  (see  below)  probably  prevailed  already  in 
tlie  pre-Buddhist  period.  At  any  rate  the  men- 
tion of  the  fourfold  dhyana  in  the  Mahabharata 
(XII.  cxcv.  1),  the  counting  among  heretics  of 

1 e,g.  Ri^v.  x.  109.  4,  154.  2,  etc. 

2 See  Mahavyut'patti,  §§  41-44;  and  Childers,  Pali  Diet. 
1S75.  s.v.^  ‘ Bala/  ‘Indriya,’  ‘ Bojjhaiiga,’  and  ‘Magga,’  and  cf. 
art.  Samadhi. 
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those  who  regard  each  of  the  four  dhyanas  as  the 
state  of  Nirvana  in  the  Brahma-jdla-sutta,  and 
tlie  reference  to  a Rsi,  senior  to  the  Buddha,  prac- 
tising the  eight  samdpattis  (four  dhyanas  and  four 
drupyas)  in  the  Jdialca,  seem  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  practice  of  the  four  dhydnas  was  common 
to  both  Brahmans  and  Buddhists.  It  was  the 
Buddha’s  part  to  adapt  it  by  adding  some  further 
steps  to  the  four  dhyanas} 

3.  Religious  practices  preliminary  to  dhyana. — 
Bhydna,  as  stated  above,  is  divided  into  four 
degrees  in  Buddhism.  Even  the  first  and  lowest 
of  the  four  dhydinas  corresponds  in  its  quality  to 
a state  higher  than  the  sixth  of  the  eight  con- 
stituents of  yoqa  {yoga-ahga).  To  reach  the  first 
dhycina  several  preliminary  practices  are  needed. 
These  correspond  to  the  first  five  constituents  of 
yoga.  First  of  all  one  has  to  keep  precepts  and 
rules  {sxla)  laid  down  by  the  Buddha  (yama  of 
the  yoga-ahgas) ; secondly,  to  keep  one’s  body  and 
mind  pure  and  serene,  living  in  solitary  retirement 
away  from  the  peopile,  in  a forest  or  a cave 
(niyama),  and  sitting  cross-legged,  always  think- 
ing on  a religious  subject  (dsana).  There  are 
several  methods  of  preparatory  meditation,  ac- 
cording to  the  ability  of  the  meditater.  We  shall 
give  a few  examples.  A quick-tempered  novice 
should  practise  the  meditation  on  love  (Pali 
mcttd-karund-bhdvand),  in  Avhich  he  is  to  regard 
all  sentient  beings  as  his  parents  or  brothers, 
desiring  their  happiness  and  welfare,  as  all  the 
good  he  Avould  seek  for  himself.  A novice  Avho 
needs  concentration  of  attention  should  practise  at 
first  the  method  of  counting  the  number  of  his 
inspirations  and  expirations  (Pali  dndpdna-sati, 
corresponding  to  the prdn.d,ydma  of  the  yoga-ahga). 
Another  novice  whose  impure  desire  is  hard 
to  suppress  should  meditate  on  the  impurity  and 
impermanence  of  the  human  body  (Pali  asiibhd- 
bhMvand,).  Another  novice  Avhose  mind  is  stupid 
should  practise  self-culture  by  meditating  on  the 
TAvelve  Chains  of  Causation.  In  this  Avay  a 
Buddhist  should  give  himself  to  some  kind  of 
meditation  at  the  outset.  Ten  kasinas}  ten  anus- 
sati}  four  or  six  anussati-Uhdnas}  in  fact,  the 
processes  of  the  so-called  kamma-ttlidnas  (analytic 
meditation),  are  all  preparatory  to  the  practice  of 
the  right  dhydnas. 

4.  Details  of  the  four  meditations. — When  one 
gets  accustomed  to  a concentration  of  mind  amount- 
ing to  a suppressing  of  the  senses,  one  gradually 
attains  the  state  of  ecstasy,  Avhich  is  often  com- 
pared Avith  the  feelings  of  a debt  being  paid  off  or 
of  a prisoner  being  released  (e.g.  Sdmahha-sutta). 
Roughly  speaking,  this  state  of  ecstasy  is  dhyana, 
yet  in  it  Ave  have  still  four  successive  states,  (a) 
The  first  dhyana  is  a state  of  joy  ami  gladness  born 
of  seclusion,  full  of  reflexion  and  investigation,  the 
meditater  having  separated  himself  from  all  sensu- 
ality and  sin.  (6)  The  second  dhyana  is  a state  of 
joy  and  gladness  born  of  deep  tranquillity,  Avithout 
reflexion  and  investigation,  these  being  suppressed ; 
it  is  the  tranquillizing  of  thought,  the  predominance 
of  intuition,  (c)  In  the  third  dhyana  the  meditater 
is  patient  through  gladness  and  the  destruction  of 
passion,  joyful  and  conscious,  aAvare  in  his  body  of 
that  delight  Avhich  the  Arhats  announce,  patient, 
recollecting,  glad,  {d)  The  fourth  dhyana  is  purity 
of  equanimity  and  recollection,  AA’ithout  sorroAV  and 
Avithout  joy,  by  the  destruction  of  previous  glad- 

1 Bigha-nikaya,  i.  36-38,  45-46;  Lalita-vistara,  ed.  Jlitra, 
p.  147. 

2 Childers,  s.v.  It  is  a mystic  meditation  in  which  one  re- 
duces the  universe  to  any  of  the  ten  predominant  ideas,  viz. 
earth,  water,  fire,  air,  ether,  blue,  yellow,  red,  white,  black. 

3 Childers,  s.v.  ‘ Kammatthana.’  It  is  a remembrance  of 
Buddha,  dharma,  saiigha,  precepts,  gifts,  gods,  breaths,  body, 
death,  and  nirvana. 

4 Childers,  s.».'  It  embraces  recollections  of  Buddha.  satl^rAa, 
dharma,  precepts,  gifts,  and  gods. 


ness  and  grief,  by  the  rejection  of  joy  and  the 
rejection  of  soitoav.^ 

Childers  (p.  109)  explains  the  four  states  with  reference  to 
the  process  of  meditation  : — ‘ He  concentrates  his  mind  upon 
a single  thought.  Gradually  his  soul  becomes  filled  with  a 
supernatural  ecstasy  and  serenity,  while  his  mind  still  reasons 
upon  and  investigates  the  subject  chosen  for  contemplation  ; 
this  is  the  first  jhdna.  Still  fixing  his  thoughts  upon  the  same 
subject,  he  then  frees  his  mind  from  reasoning  and  investiga- 
tion, while  the  ecstasy  and  serenity  remain,  and  this  is  the 
second  jhdna.  Next,  his  thoughts  still  fixed  as  before,  he 
divests  himself  of  ecstasy,  and  attains  the  third  jhdna,  which 
is  a state  of  tranquil  serenity.  Lastly,  he  passes  to  the  fourth 
jhdna,  in  which  the  mind,  exalted  and  purified,  is  indifferent 
to  all  emotion,  alike  of  pleasure  and  of  pain.’ 

This  has  been  very  conveniently  summed  up  by  Pali  com- 
mentators as  follows: — ‘The  jhdna  is  accompanied  by  re- 

flexion (vitakka),  investigation  (vichdra),  joy  (jnti),  gladness 
(sukha),  and  attention  (chittekaggatd)  ■ the  second  jhdna  is 
accompanied  by  joy,  gladness,  and  attention  ; the  third pnino 
is  accompanied  by  gladness  and  attention  ; the  fourth  yVidna  is 
accompanied  bj’  indifference  (upekha).' 

The  four  thus  form  progressive  steps  of  meditar 
tion  in  Avliich  Ave  can  go  up  step  by  step.  Each  of 
the  first  three  is  further  divided  into  three  orders 
— initial  (paritta),  medial  (majjhima),  and  final 
[panita] ; the  fourth  dhyana  alone  is  the  im- 
movable state,  free  from  all  the  eight  troubles — 
inspiration,  respiration,  reflexion,  investigation, 
sorroAV,  pleasure,  pain,  and  joy. 

The  Buddhist  cosmological  arrangement  of  Evpa- 
loka  (Avorld  Avith  form),  divided  into  sixteen  heavens, 
is  made  to  suit  those  Avho  have  attained  the  four 
dhydnas,  and  Avho  can  freely  enjoy  the  heavenly 
life  either  before  or  after  death.  The  state  of 


samadhi  resulting  from  each  of  the  four  dhydnas 
determines  one’s  position  in  the  heavens,  Avhich 
are  generally  assigned  as  folloAvs  : — • 
Rtiiia-loka-heaA’ens.- 
1.  Brahma-parisajja  deva-j 


heavens. 

Second  Dhyana 
heavens. 

Third  Dhyana 
heavens. 


Fourth  Dhyana 
heavens. 


2.  Brahma-purohita 

3.  Mahabrahma 

4.  Parittabha 

5.  Appamanabha 

6.  Abhassara 

7.  Paritta-subha 

8.  Appamana-subha 

9.  Subha-kinna 

10.  Vehapphala 

11.  Asanha-satta 

12.  Aviha 

13.  Atappa 

14.  Sudassa 

15.  Sudassi 

16.  Akanittha 

5.  The  effect  of  meditation. — The  aim  of  medita- 
tion is  the  attainment  of  Arhat-ship,  perfect  en- 
lightenment, Avhich  possesses  the  folloAving  merits, 
(a)  Extinction  of  desire  (<ap/<a).  The  fickle  thought 
and  indulgence  of  physical  poAver  produce  sin  and 
illusion,  which  are  the  chief  obstacles  to  the 
acquisition  of  Arhat-ship.  The  complete  annihila- 
tion of  sinful  thought,  i.e.  the  state  of  the  fourth 
meditation,  Avill  lead  to  perfect  enlightenment, 
the  highest  aim  of  the  Buddhist.  The  first  three 
dhydnas  therefore  belong  to  sekho  (the  first  seven 
grades  of  the  Holy  Paths),  Avhilethe  fourth  belongs 
only  to  an  asekho,  i.e.  an  Arhat. 

(b)  Consolidation  of  knoAvledge  {hdna-dassana). 
The  practice  of  dhydna  Avill  naturally  lead  to  the 
easy  concentration  of  the  mental  faculties  on  a 
certain  thought,  and  strengthen  special  functions 
proper  to  the  consciousness.  The  right  under- 
standing of  the  Four  Noble  Truths  (ariya-sachcha), 
the  cultivation  of  the  four  appamahhd,^  etc.,  can 

1 Rhys  Davids,  Buddhism^  London,  1899,  pp.  175-176. 

2 Buddhist  cosmology  assumes  the  existence  of  three  lieavenly 
worlds  : (1)  Kdma-loka  (world  of  love),  consisting  of  six  grades  ; 
(2)  Rupa-loka  (world  of  form),  in  sixteen  grades  ; and  (3)  Arupa^ 
loka  (world  without  form),  in  four  grades.  The  last  can  be 
enjoyed  only  by  one  who  lias  reached  Arhat-ship.  See,  further, 
art.  Cosmogony  and  Cosmology  (Buddliist). 

3 Appamaflfid  is  the  unlimited  exercise  of  the  qualities  of 
friendliness  (jn^firt),  compassion  (jearup^d)^  goodwill  (mwdtfa), 
equanimity  {upekha). 
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be  attained  only  by  the  practice  of  dhydna. 
Especially  the  all-important  appamahnd,  which  is 
common  to  Buddhism  and  the  yoga  philosophy, 
can  be  exercised  only  by  the  medium  of  dhydnas. 
In  short,  the  attainment  of  knowledge  cannot  be 
perfectly  accomplished,  according  to  the  Buddhist 
theory,  without  practice  of  meditation. 

(c)  Acquisition  of  superhuman  faculties  (iddhi). 
There  are  six  supernatural  powers  (abhinna),  viz. 
various  magical  powers  (iddhividha),  divine  ear 
{dibbasota),  divine  eye  (dibbachakhu),  knowledge  of 
the  thought  of  others  (parachittavijdnana),  know- 
ledge of  the  former  existences  (pubbenvodsanussati- 
nana),  and  knowledge  which  causes  the  destruction 
of  human  passion  {dsavaickhayalcara-ndna).  These 
may  be  perfected  by  meditation.  The  Yogins,  too, 
expect  vibhuti  (superhuman  faculties)  by  means  of 
meditation. 

{d)  Enjoyment  of  the  peace  of  dhydna.  Medita- 
tion gives  the  tranquillity  of  rest.  The  dying 
Buddha  is  said  to  have  sunk  in  meditation  and 
passed  all  its  steps  forward  and  backward,  till  at 
last  he  reposed  at  the  fourth  meditation,  and  then 
went  into  the  Great  Decease  (Parinihbdna).^ 
Dhydna  is  practised  by  one  with  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  oneself,  but  at  the  same  time  with  the 
aim  of  reposing  oneself  in  peace,  utilizing  the  result 
of  it.  Therefore  it  is  sometimes  called  the  ‘ practice 
of  great  enjoyment  ’ (cf.  Brahmavihdra). 

6.  Development  of  the  idea  of  meditation. — 
Dhydna  in  primitive  Buddhism  is  a means  of 
attaining  samddhi.  In  the  Mahayana  school  its 
scope  has  been  very  much  widened.  The  dhydna- 
pdraniitdy  the  fifth  of  the  six  pdramitds  (perfections) 
is  only  the  way  for  the  Bodhisattvas  or  Mahayan- 
ists,  but  not  for  an  Arhat  or  Hinayanist.  One  of 
Nagarjuna’s  works  “ enumerates  sixteen  kinds  of 
dhydna  confined  to  Bodhisattvas.  Asanga’s  Yogd- 
chdrabhumi  mentions  nine  dhydnas,  and  again 
subdivides  them  into  thirty-nine.®  Further,  in  the 
Lahkdvatdra  sutra  (ch.  2),  dhydna  is  divided  into 
four:  (1)  bdldpichdrika,  ‘practised  by  ordinary 
persons  ’ ; (2)  arthapravichaya,  ‘ contemplating  of 
objects’;  (3)  tathatdlambana,  ‘meditating  on 
Truth’;  (4)  tathdgata,  ‘meditation  of  Buddha.’ 
The  four  dhydnas  of  primitive  Buddhism  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Yogins  are  all  included  in  the  first 
category,  the  remaining  three  being  a development 
in  the  Mahayana  schools. 

The  ideal  of  early  Buddhism  is  the  equilibrium 
of  morals  (slla),  meditation  (dhydna),  and  know- 
ledge (prajnd) ; but  in  later  Buddhism  the  balance 
was  not  supposed  to  be  an  important  featm'e  for  a 
Buddhist,  and  meditation  came  to  have  more 
weight  than  the  other  two  factors,  until  in  China 
and  Japan  there  arose  a sect,  the  Zen  (Japanese 
for  dhydna),  in  which  it  is  the  most  essential  part 
of  the  entire  teaching.  This  sect  has  been  gaining 
ground  more  and  more,  especially  among  the  upper 
classes.  See  art.  Zen. 

Literature. —The  literature  has  been  indicated  throughout 
the  article.  M.  AnESAKI  and  J.  TAKAKUSU. 

DIGAMBARAS. — The  Digambaras,  also  called 
Digvasanas,  form  one  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
Jains.  The  name,  lit.  = ‘ clothed  in  the  quarters 
of  the  sky,’  designates  them  as  naked  monks, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  monks  of  the  other 
branch  of  the  Jains,  the  Svetambaras,  who  wear 
white  clothes.  There  is  very  little  difference  be- 
tween these  two  branches  as  regards  the  creed ; 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  authoritative  books  of 
the  Digambaras,  the  Tattvdrthddhigama  Sutra  by 
Umasvati,  is  also  one  of  tlie  standard  books  of  the 
Avetamharas,  find  its  author  most  probably  was  a 
Svetambara. 

' Cf.  Warren,  liuddhism,  Camh.,  Mass.,  1896,  p.  109 f. 

- Nanjio,  no.  1181.  ^ JO.,  no.  1170,  ch.  43. 


The  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Digambaras  are  the 
following.  (1)  Perfect  saints  (kevalins),  such  as 
the  Tirthakaras,  live  without  food.  (2)  The  em- 
bryo of  Mahavira,  the  last  Tirthakara,  was  not 
removed  from  tlie  womb  of  Devananda  to  that  of 
Trisala,  as  the  Svetambaras  contend.  (3)  A monk 
who  owns  any  property,  e.g.  wears  clothes,  cannot 
reach  Nirvana.  (4)  No  woman  can  reach  Nirvana. 
Though,  therefore,  the  difference  in  matters  of 
belief  between  the  two  sects  is,  from  our  point 
of  view,  rather  trifling,  still  the  division  between 
them  is  very  marked.  The  following  points  deserve 
to  be  specially  noticed.  The  Digambaras  disown 
the  canonical  books  of  the  Svetambaras,  and  con- 
tend that  they  have  gradually  been  lost  during 
the  first  centuries  after  the  Nirvana  of  Mahavira  ; 
accordingly  they  have  no  canonical  books  of  their 
own.  In  consequence  of  their  having,  in  early 
times,  separated  from  the  other  sect  and  developed 
independently  of  it,  the  Digambaras  have  an 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  a literary  history  of  their 
own,  and  have  religious  ceremonies,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  laity,  which  differ  from  those 
of  their  rivals. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  the  Digambara  sect,  it 
is  ascribed  by  the  Svetambaras  to  Sivabhuti,  who 
started  the  heretical  sect  of  the  ‘ Botikas  ’ in  609 
after  the  Nirvana,  or  A.  D.  83.  This  report  is  denied 
by  the  Digambaras  ; they  maintain  that  they  have 
preserved  the  original  practices,  but  that,  under 
the  eighth  successor  of  Mahavira,  Bhadrabahu,  a 
sect  with  laxer  principles  arose ; and  that  this 
sect,  which  was  called  that  of  the  Ardhaphalakas, 
developed  136  years  after  Vikrama,  or  A.D.  80,  into 
the  present  sect  of  Svetambaras  (ZDMG  xxxviii. 
[1884]  7 ft'.). 

The  Digambaras  are  most  numerous  in  Southern 
India,  where  they  must  have  held  an  important 
position  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era ; for  in 
the  literature  of  the  Dravidian  people  the  influence 
of  Jainism  is  admitted  by  the  specialists.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  Digambaras  have  an  exten- 
sive literature  of  their  own,  chiefly  in  Sanskrit, 
which  goes  back  to  a greater  antiquity  than  that 
of  the  Svetambaras,  if  we  except  the  canonical 
books  of  the  latter.  For  further  details,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  art.  Jainism.  H.  Jacobi. 

DINKA.  — I.  Geographical  distribution  and 
organization. — The  Dinka  are  a congeries  of  in- 
dependent tribes  spread  over  a vast  area,  stretch- 
ing from  Renk  in  the  north  (scarcely  300  miles 
south  of  Khartum)  to  within  100  miles  of  Gondo- 
koro,  and  reaching  many  miles  to  the  west  in  the 
Bahr  el-Ghazal  Province.  All  these  tribes  call 
themselves  Jieng  or  Jenge,  corrupted  by  the  Arabs 
into  Dinka ; but  no  Dinka  nation  has  arisen,  for 
the  tribes  have  never  recognized  a supreme  chief, 
as  do  their  neighbours  the  Shilluk,  nor  have  they 
ever  been  united  under  a military  despot,  as  the 
Zulus  were  united  under  Chaka.  They_  differ  in 
manners  and  customs  and  even  in  physique,  and 
are  often  at  war  with  one  another.  One  of  the 
most  obvious  distinctions  in  habits  is  between  the 
relatively  powerful  cattle-owning  Dinka  and  the 
small  and  comparatively  poor  tribes  who  have  no 
cattle  and  scarcely  cultivate  the  ground,  but  live 
in  the  marshes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sudd, 
and  depend  largely  for  their  sustenance  on  fishing 
and  hippopotamus-hunting.  Their  villages,  gene- 
rally dirty  and  evil-smelling,  are  built  on  ground 
which  rises  but  little  above  the  reed-covered  sur- 
face of  the  country.  The  members  of  these  poor 
tribes  call  themselves  Moin  Tain,  i.e.  ‘Tain 
people,’  tain  meaning  a piece  of  dry  ground  in  the 
midst  of  the  marshes  ; and,  although  many  quite 
distinct  tribes  live  in  the  marshes  and  lead  the  life 
this  habitat  entails,  their  cattle-owning  neighbours 
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epeak  of  them  all  as  Moin  Tain,  just  as  they  speak 
of  themselves  by  their  tribal  names,  e.g.  Agar,  Bor, 
Aliab,  and  Shish.* 

As  there  has  been  room  for  considerable  modification  in  the 
development  of  those  common  ideas  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
social  organization  and  religious  beliefs  of  all  Dinka,  the  writer 
of  the  present  article  indicates  the  source  from  which  his  infor- 
mation was  obtained,  whenever  there  is  any  probability  that  a 
custom  is  not  universal  among  them.  The  information  is  derived 
principally  from  members  of  the  following  tribes  : (1)  the  Shish, 
living  near  Shambe  in  the  region  of  the  Sudd  ; and  (2)  the  Bor 
Dinka  and  the  Chiro  and  Ngong  Nyang  tribes  of  the  Moin  Tain, 
living  some  20  to  30  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Sudd.  He  has 
also  nad  the  opportunity  of  discussing  various  matters  with 
some  very  intelligent  Niel  Dinka  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Khor  Adar,  near  Melut,  north  of  Kodok  ; with  the  Nok 
Dinka  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  No  ; and  with  some  Agar 
Dinka  from  the  Bahr  eLGhazal  Province  serving  in  the  Ath 
Sudanese  Battalion. 

Each  community  is  largely  autonomous,  under 
the  leadership  of  a chief  or  headman  (bain),  who, 
though  primarily  a spiritual  ruler,  controls  the 
village  with  the  help  of  the  elders.  The  actual 
authority  exerted  by  the  bain  varies  enormously  ; 
in  many  communities  he  is  little  more  than  the 
local  magician,  hut  in  one  community  in  each  tribe 
he  is  the  hereditary  rain-maker,  the  most  import- 
ant man  in  the  tribe,  who  is  consulted  and  deferred 
to  on  every  occasion,  and  whose  wish  is  law. 
Except  among  the  Tain  tribes,  cattle  form  the 
economic  basis  of  Dinka  society ; they  are  the 
currency  in  which  bride-price  and  blood-fines  are 
paid  ; and  the  desire  to  acquire  a neighbour’s  herds 
IS  the  common  cause  of  those  inter-tribal  raids 
which  constitute  Dinka  warfare. 

2.  Totemism. — The  Dinka  tribes  are  divided  into 
a number  of  exogamous  clans  which  the  Bor  Dinka 
call  ut,  the  Tain  and  Aliab  gol,  and  the  Shish  deb. 
The  meanings  of  these  words  cannot  be  discussed 
here,  though  it  is  significant  that  among  the  cattle- 
owning tribes  these  same  terras  are  also  used  for 
the  cattle  kraals  of  their  clans.  The  Dinka  are 
totemistic,  and  the  large  majority  of  their  clans 
speak  of  certain  animals  as  their  ‘ ancestors,’  kwar 
being  the  word  used  by  the  Tain  tribes.  Usually 
the  kwar  has  nothing  to  do  with  a man’s  personal 
name  (one  man  whose  name  signified  hyaena  had  a 
crocodile  as  his  kwar),  but,  in  the  words  of  one  of 
the  writer’s  Tain  informants,  it  is  the  ‘ animal  who 
is  the  spirit  (jok)  of  the  clan  (gol).’  Further,  ruai, 
the  ordinary  word  meaning  ‘ related,’  is  used  when 
speaking  of  the  bond  between  a man  and  his  kwar, 
i.e.  they  are  ruai,  ‘relatives.’  No  man  injures  his 
kwar  animal,  but  all  respect  it  in  various  ways. 
Sometimes  the  kwar  is  a plant,  as  among  some 
Agar  and  Shish  clans,  who  treat  the  totem  plant 
with  much  the  same  reverence  as  is  commonly 
shown  to  the  totem  animal.  Besides  these  fairly 
typical  totem  ancestors,  there  are  clans  whose 
totems  (kwar)  do  not  belong  to  the  animal  kingdom ; 
thus  the  Mai  clan  of  the  Bor  Dinka  have  fire  as 
their  totem,  and  in  this  case  there  is  no  story  of 
direct  descent  from  fire.  Certain  clans  have  as 
kwar  heroes  to  whom  more  than  human  wisdom  is 
attributed,  or  who  came  among  them  under  cir- 
cumstances that  betoken  that  they  are  super- 
human. The  clans  are  usually  designated  by  the 
name  of  their  (reputed)  first  human  ancestor ; 
comparatively  few  are  spoken  of  by  the  name  of 
their  animal,  though  there  is  a Niel  (snake)  clan, 
and  even  a Niel  tribe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Khor  Adar  Dinka. 

1 The  writer  takes  this  opportunity  of  expressing  his  thanks 
to  the  Rev.  Archibald  Shaw,  in  charge  of  the  C.M.S.  station  at 
Malek,  for  his  invaluable  help  among  the  Tain  and  Bor  Dinka, 
whose  language  he  speaks  fluently  ; to  him  he  is  indebted  for 
the  translation  of  the  majority  of  the  Dinka  words  and  phrases 
in  this  article.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  do  more  than  to 
reproduce  verj'  roughly  the  sound  of  the  Dinka  words.  In  pro- 
nouncing c and  j a Dinka  presses  the  tip  of  his  tongue  into  the 
gap  left  by  the  removal  of  his  lower  incisor  teeth,  and  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  there  is  a true  8 sound  in  Dinka,  so  that 
‘ Shish  ’ might  be  written  (probably  with  a nearer  approach  to 
accuracy)  ‘ Chich  ’ or  ‘ Twich.’ 
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Most  of  the  Dinka  clans  whose  kwar  is  an  animal 
derive  their  origin  from  a man  born  as  one  of 
twins,  his  fellow-twin  being  an  animal  of  the 
species  which  is  the  totem  of  the  clan.  Sometimes 
the  association  is  not  quite  so  close,  in  which  case 
the  totem  animal  usually  lays  certain  commands 
upon  one  of  the  members  of  the  clan,  offering  in 
return  certain  privileges.  Commands  and  privileges 
alike  show  the  close  relationship  existing  between 
the  animal  and  the  man  to  whom  he  speaks,  who 
is  traditionally  looked  upon  as  the  ancestor  of  the 
clan.  Although  children  take  their  father’s  totem, 
they  respect  their  mother’s  totem  animal  or  plant, 
and  an  animal  may  be  avoided  for  several  genera- 
tions for  this  reason.  Thus,  a man  whose  paternal 
grandmother  had  the  poisonous  snake  anong  as 
totem  said  that,  if  he  saw  any  one  kill  a snake  of 
this  species,  he  would  bury  it,  because  it  was  the 
jolc  of  his  father’s  mother.  Further,  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  men  and  women  to  avoid  eating  their 
spouses’  totem  animal. 

The  following  information  concerning  the  origin 
of  their  totems  was  obtained  from  men  of  the 
Ngong  Nyang  tribe.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
clans  are  not  called  by  the  name  of  their  totem 
animal,  but  by  that  of  their  legendary  human 
founder. 

Gol  e Mariak. — This  clan  has  as  totem  the  snake  (niel).  Long 
ago  a snake  came  into  the  hut  of  a man  named  Mariak,  and 
there  gave  birth  to  its  young.  The  snake  spoke  to  Mariak,  tell- 
ing him  not  to  hurt  it  or  its  children  : ‘ If  j^ou  see  a man  hurt 
one  of  my  children,  tie  the  mourning  band  of  palm-leaf  round 
your  head.’  Another  informant  wlio  belongs  to  this  clan  said 
that  his  sriake  would  come  into  his  hut  at  night  and  talk  to 
him.  He  declared  that  this  did  not  occur  in  a dream,  but  that 
the  snake  really  entered  his  hut,  and  he  offered  it  boiled  fish 
or  hippopotamus  meat,  turning  this  out  on  the  floor  of  the  hut 
for  the  snake  to  eat.  He  said  that  he  occasionally  sacrificed  a 
goat  to  his  snake  and  made  offerings  of  goats’  milk.  Another 
Ngong  Nyang  man  gave  the  following  account  of  his  conduct 
towards  snakes  of  the  aro  species,  his  mother's  totem  animal. 
If  he  saw  one  of  these  snakes  in  the  forest,  he  would  sprinkle 
dust  on  its  back,  for  otherwise  the  snake  might  upbraid  him  for 
lack  of  friendliness.  If  the  snake  were  angry  and  tried  to  bite 
him,  dust  sprinkled  on  its  back  would  propitiate  it ; but,  if  he 
could  not  appease  it  and  it  bit  him,  he  and  the  snake  would 
both  die.  If  the  snake  bit  a man  of  a strange  clan,  the  man 
would  die,  but  not  the  snake,  for  the  snake  and  the  folk  of 
foreign  clans  are  not  related  (ruai).  His  children  show  the 
same  reverence  for  this  snake  as  he  does,  and  so  also  do  all 
descendants  of  one  Nyal,  with  whom  the  snake  first  made 
friends.  Nyal  was  sleeping  in  his  hut  when  a snake  (aro)  crept 
in,  and,  seeing  him  sleeping,  slipped  in  between  his  body  and 
the  ground  for  warmth.  Nyal  woke  up,  but  the  snake  did  him 
no  harm.  Then  Nyal  took  some  fat  and  put  it  upon  the  snake’s 
tongue,  which  so  pleased  it  that  it  stayed  in  the  hut  many  days. 
Nyal  fetched  a tiet  (on  whom  see  below,  § 4),  and  ‘ the  snake 
went  into  the  throat  of  the  tiet,*  and  said  : ‘ I do  not  desire  any 
evil ; do  you  give  me  fat  like  this,  and  I shall  be  well  pleased.’ 

Gol  Akon  Chang  Jurkwait. — Akoii  Chang  Jurkwait  was  the 
name  of  the  boy  born  to  one  Nyanajok  Alerjok  as  one  of  twins, 
his  fellow-twin  being  an  elephant.  The  boy  was  brought  up  in 
the  village  in  the  usual  way,  but  the  elephant  was  turned  loose 
in  the  jungle. 

Gol  e Luel  has  the  crocodile  for  totem.  Long  ago  Luel  found 
the  eggs  of  a crocodile  ; he  put  them  in  his  canoe,  and,  when  he 
reached  home,  buried  them  under  the  floor  of  his  hut.  One 
night,  as  the  eggs  were  on  the  point  of  hatching,  the  old 
crocodile  came  and  scratched  them  up,  and  then  led  the  young 
to  the  river.  Before  leaving  the  hut,  the  crocodile  said  to 
Luel : ‘ Do  not  hurt  us,  and  we  will  not  hurt  you.  Wear 
mourning  on  your  head  and  stomach  for  the  crocodile,  if  any  of 
you  see  another  man  kill  one.’  A man  of  this  clan  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  swim  in  the  river  even  at  night,  for  the  crocodiles  will 
not  hurt  him. 

Gol  e Yukical  5 Lukab  S Lerkivi  has  the  hippopotamus  as 
totem. 

Gol  e Yichol  has  the  lion  as  totem,  the  founder  of  this  clan 
having  been  the  twin-brother  of  a lion.  One  Ohol,  a man  who 
lives  in  Yelakort  village,  belongs  to  this  clan.  When  others 
have  to  barricade  themselves  in  their  houses,  he  can  sleep  out 
in  the  open.  When  a lion  kills  game,  it  calls  to  Choi  at  night, 
who  goes  out  next  morning  and  finds  the  meat ; and,  when  he 
kills  a hippopotamus,  he  leaves  some  of  the  meat  in  the  forest 
for  the  lions.  If  Choi  were  not  of  the  party,  no  one  would 
touch  a lion’s  kill,  for  to  do  this  would  offend  the  lion,  who 
would  then  attack  them  ; but,  if  Choi  were  with  them,  no  one 
would  hesitate  to  take  the  meat.  If  a lion  suffered  from  a 
splinter  of  bone  or  portion  of  gristle  becoming  wedged  between 
its  teeth,  it  would  roar  round  the  hut  in  which  Choi  lay,  until 
he  came  out  and  removed  the  source  of  its  discomfort. 

Similar  beliefs  occur  among  other  Dinka  tribes.  The  Ramba 
clan  of  the  Niel  tribe  derives  its  name  from  that  of  an  ancestor 
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who  was  born  as  one  of  twins,  his  fellow  being  a snake  called 
Gor.  Gor  was  placed  in  a large  pot  of  water,  but  he  soon  died ; 
so  a bullock  was  killed,  and  the  body  of  Gor  was  prepared  for 
burial  by  being  smeared  with  dung  and  wrapped  in  the  skin  of 
the  sacrifice.  This  was  at  Anako,  where  there  is  still  a shrine 
to  which  sick  people  go  in  order  to  sacrifice.  A Shish  man 
having  as  totem  the  poisonous  snake  among  said  that,  though 
this  snake  might  bite  him,  the  wound  would  give  him  little 
trouble,  and  he  would  certainly  not  die,  as  would  men  of  other 
clans. 

The  Niel  Dinka  have  a number  of  stories  con- 
cerning animal  ancestors  which  refer  to  a time 
when  animals  and  men  who  had  long  been  associ- 
ated together  in  groups  began  to  separate.  When 
each  class  began  to  go  its  own  way,  it  was  thought 
well  that  men  should  know  which  animals  had  been 
their  particular  friends. 

One  of  these  stories  relates  that  once,  long  ago,  a woman  lay 
sleeping,  when  a hyiena  ran  up  and  leapt  over  her.  Some  of 
her  people  wanted  to  kill  the  animal,  but  others  restrained 
them,  saying  that  it  was  there  for  some  wise  purpose.  When 
her  child — a boy — was  born,  he  limped  like  a hyaena,  so  he  was 
named  Den,  which  is  one  of  the  names  of  the  hyaena,  and  his 
descendants  have  the  hyaena  as  their  totem  animal. 

According  to  the  Niel,  all  Dinka  recognize  two 
kinds  of  lions,  viz.  man-eaters,  which  are  not  con- 
sidered relations  even  by  men  of  the  lion  totem ; 
and  a cattle-eating  variety,  which  the  lion  men 
believe  to  be  of  one  blood  with  themselves.  The 
lion  people  occasionally  feed  the  cattle-killing 
lions.  They  kill  a sheep  and  cut  it  into  joints, 
which  are  placed  upon  an  old  bullock  skin,  taken  a 
little  distance  from  the  village,  and  left  there. 
The  clansmen  pray  that  the  lions  may  come  and 
eat ; but,  if  the  food  has  not  been  taken  after  a few 
hours,  it  is  eaten  by  the  men  themselves.  Man- 
eaters  are  killed  without  scruple,  when  opportunity 
occurs.  Fox  men  feed  their  totem  animal,  throw- 
ing down  fragments  of  meat  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
village  ; and  hyaena  men  treat  hyaenas  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  said  that  formerly  it  was  a common 
practice  to  expose  pieces  of  meat  where  the  totem 
animals  could  find  them,  and  that  sacrifices  were 
ottered  to  them  ; these  customs,  however,  seem 
to  be  observed  no  longer,  though  it  is  alleged  that 
they  might  still  be  performed  in  times  of  great 
difficulty  and  danger. 

The  writer  has  no  record  of  plant  totems  among 
the  Tain  Dinka,  but  there  is  a tree  called  rual, 
bearing  fruit  supposed  to  resemble  a woman’s 
breast  (the  Sudanese  Arabs  call  it  Abu  shutur  for 
this  reason).  Among  the  Agar  and  Shish  Dinka 
this  tree  is  considered  an  ancestor,  and  is  treated 
with  the  respect  shown  to  other  totems.  Two 
Agar  men,  whose  mothers  had  7-ual  as  their  totem, 
would  neither  come  into  any  contact  with  the  tree 
nor  use  its  fruit  as  a ball,  as  other  clans  would  do. 
If  they  disregarded  this  prohibition,  their  eyes 
would  become  inflamed.  Among  the  Shish  Dinka 
there  is  a clan,  or  perhaps  a family,  which  claims 
descent  from  a girl  who  was  twin  to  a gourd  plant. 
Its  members  do  not  care  to  drink  from  a newly 
made  gourd-vessel,  and  apparently  do  not  grow 
gourds,  or,  if  they  grow  them  at  all,  do  so  sparingly. 

The  account  given  above,  of  the  reciprocal  favours  conferred 
by  lions  and  by  Choi  of  the  lion  clan,  raises  the  question  whether 
all  folk  of  this  clan  possess  the  powers  exercised  by  Choi  and 
enjoy  the  same  privileges.  The  writer  was  not  able  to  investi- 
gate this  matter  among  the  Tain  Dinka,  but  some  Niel  Dinka 
gave  the  fullest  details  of  how  they  would  leave  flesh  in  the 
jungle  for  their  carnivorous  totem  animals,  without  receiving 
any  corresponding  favours  from  the  latter.  This  suggests  that 
Choi  was  regarded  as  possessing  certain  powers  not  shared  by 
all  his  clansmen,  an  idea  which  is  strengthened  by  information 
given  by  some  Agar  Dinka  from  the  Bahr  el-Ghazal,  one  of 
whom  said  that  his  totem  (which  he  called  an  ancestor)  was  a 
small  bird,  amur,  which  damages  the  corn  crop.  No  doubt 
arnur  is  one  of  the  small  birds  called  dum-birds  in  the  Sudan, 
thousands  of  which  infest  the  corn  fields,  where  they  do  much 
damage.  When  these  birds  become  dangerous  to  the  unripe 
crop,  the  informant’s  grandfather  would  take  a head  of  dura, 
some  porridge  made  from  the  old  crop,  and  two  sheep,  one 
black,  the  other  white.  The  white  sheep  was  killed  and  the 
meat  given  to  the  men  of  other  clans ; the  black  sheep  was 
thrown  into  the  river  with  the  porridge  and  the  unripe  head  of 
dura.  Although  the  sheep  was  not  tiea  up,  it  was  said  to  sink 


immediately,  for  the  ‘ river  people  ’ i took  it.  The  man  who 
makes  the  porridge  does  not  taste  it,  nor  does  he  eat  of  the  flesh 
of  the  sheep  given  to  the  other  clans.  This  ceremony  prevents 
the  birds  from  injuring  the  crop.  It  is  performed  by  one  man 
only,  who  is  head  of  the  clan,  and  who  would  teach  the  pro- 
cedure to  one  of  his  sons,  or  perhaps  to  a brother. 

Among  the  Dinka  living  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Khor  Adar  there  are  certain  clans  which  do 
not  trace  their  descent  to  an  animal,  but  to  a 
human  being  possessed  of  super-human  or  non- 
human qualities. 

Long  ago,  men  and  women  of  the  ‘ river  people  ’ would  some- 
times come  out  of  the  river,  marry,  and  settle  down  in  the 
neighbouring  villages.  The  description  of  the  coming  to  land  of 
one  of  the  ‘ river  people  ’ is  curiously  like  the  birth  of  a child  ; 
the  river  becomes  agitated,  and  the  waters  rise  up  around  a 
human  being  whose  umbilicus  is  joined  by  a cord  to  a flat  object 
beneath  the  water.  The  cord  is  cut,  and  bullocks  are  killed  and 
thrown  whole  into  the  river ; then  the  river  man  or  woman  is 
brought,  with  more  sacrifices,  to  the  village.  Their  descendants 
should  sacrifice  on  the  bank,  throwing  a live  cow  into  the  river, 
after  giving  it  a pot  of  milk  to  drink,  into  which  the  old  and 
important  men  of  the  clan  have  spat.  At  the  present  day  the 
men  of  the  Faiyer  clan  of  the  Denjol  tribe,  who  trace  their 
descent  from  a river  man,  do  no  more  than  throw  the  head  and 
bowels  of  a bullock  into  the  river,  cooking  the  meat  and  eating 
it  themselves. 

The  Boweng  clan  of  the  Niel  Dinka  appear  to 
have  the  river  for  their  totem. 

Long  ago  a party  coming  to  the  river  saw  a beautiful  girl 
called  Alek  borne  up  by  the  water  and  carried  on  to  the  bank. 
She  accompanied  them  to  the  village,  but,  when  they  tried  to 
touch  her,  she  became  liquid  as  water  ; so,  taking  bullocks  and 
cows,  the  villagers  escorted  her  back  to  the  river,  where  they 
sacrificed  the  cattle.  As  they  did  this,  the  girl  disappeared 
into  the  river,  taking  a calf  with  her.  At  the  end  of  the  rains, 
the  Boweng  clan  still  take  a cow  and  her  calf  and  a bullock,  and 
kill  the  latter  on  the  river  bank,  while  the  cow  and  calf  are 
thrown  alive  into  the  river,  which  takes  them  away,  so  that  they 
are  never  seen  again. 

There  is  some  evidence  that,  when  a clan  is  par- 
ticularly strong  in  a given  locality,  its  members 
tend  to  forget  that  their  totem  is  but  one  among 
many,  so  that  they  may  show  annoyance  if  other 
folk  do  not  treat  it  with  respect. 

The  Shish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shambe  said  that  the  first 
people  to  settle  there  were  snake  men,  and  that  for  some  time 
they  formed  the  majority.  After  a time  the  crocodile  clan  be- 
came powerful,  and,  because  its  members  killed  and  ate  snakes, 
the  men  of  the  now  weakened  snake  clan  left  the  country  and 
went  to  live  among  a group  of  Aliab  Dinka,  where  they  were 
free  from  the  horrible  odour  of  cooked  snake’s  flesh.  More 
recently  a Shish  family,  belonging  to  a clan  that  does  not  eat 
the  fish  ahur,  left  their  own  tribe  and  went  to  live  at  a place 
called  Dot,  among  a group  of  Bor  Dinka  who  also  respect  this 
fish. 

Besides  these  clans  with  more  or  less  typical 
animal  ancestors  (totems),  certain  groups  of  people, 
often  larger  than  a clan,  revere  particular  objects 
which  they  also  speak  of  as  their  ‘ancestor.’  A 
stone  called  Madwich,  which  the  Tain  say  fell  from 
the  sky  within  the  past  twenty  years,  is  an  example 
of  this.  The  group  that  reveres  Madwich  is  smaller 
than  a clan,  for  its  cult  appears  to  be  limited  to 
members  of  a part  of  the  Pariak  clan  (of  one  of  the 
Tain  tribes),  whose  totem  is  the  snake  [niel). 

A youth  of  about  twenty,  who  was  named  Madwich  after  the 
meteorite,  said  that  his  father  sacrificed  many  oxen  when  the 
stone  fell,  though  the  rest  of  the  village  did  not  concern  them- 
selves so  deeply,  and  that  at  the  present  time  his  family  alone 
pay  constant  attention  to  Madwich.  The  stone,  which  is  now 
at  Pariak  village,  fell  before  his  birth,  but  after  that  of  his  elder 
brother.  When  it  fell,  ‘every  one,’ including  his  parents  and 
even  the  dogs,  except  his  elder  brother,  became  muol.  This 
word  is  applied  to  the  possession  of  a fief  by  a spirit ; perhaps 
it  has  a slightly  different  meaning  in  this  instance ; at  any  rate, 
the  fact  that  the  informant’s  elder  brother  did  not  become 
muol  was  taken  to  show  that  he  was  ‘ a child  of  the  stone.’ 
When  the  stone  fell,  a few  men  and  many  cattle  died  of  a 
disease  called  abut  puo  (lit.  ‘ swelling  of  the  heart  ’),  which  was 
considered  to  be  due  to  the  jok,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  in 
the  usual  way.  The  coming  of  the  meteorite  Madwich  is  said 
to  have  been  prophesied  by  a tiet  called  Jalang,  who  was  killed 
during  an  Arab  raid  ; and  the  stone  itself  was  thought  to  have 
the  powers  and  attributes  of  an  animal  ancestor.  ’Thus  it  might 
make  men  ill  in  order  that  a sacrifice  might  be  offered,  and  it 
would  communicate  its  wishes  through  a tiet  in  the  usual  way, 
asking  that  a bullock  should  be  killed. 

Another  meteorite,  said  to  have  been  found  near  the  Tain 
village  of  Agho,  is  called  Dek,  and  is  regarded  as  the  ‘ ancestor  ’ 
of  the  two  clans  Jakchir  and  Chulil  living  in  the  villa.ge,  whence 
have  sprung  settlements  which  in  turn  have  given  rise  to  other 


1 On  the  river  people,  see,  further,  pp.  710^,  711*. 
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villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  together  constitute  the  Chiro 
tribe.  All  the  Chiro  clan  revere  Dek,  though  their  members 
have  animal  totems  of  the  usual  Dinka  type. 

Some  of  the  Bor  Dinka  speak  of  Levpiu  as  their 
hwar ; but  this  is  an  example  which  is  very  far 
from  typical,  for  Lerpiu  is  both  a .spear  which  fell 
from  the  sky  six  generations  ago,  and  a spirit  im- 
manent in  every  rain-maker  of  the  Bor  tribe,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  their  jolc  (see  below, 
§ 4).  It  is  clear  that  Lerpiu  is  not  homologous 
with  the  ordinary  Dinka  totems  ; in  his  spear  form 
he  corresponds  with  the  meteorite  Madwich.  His 
adherents,  the  family  in  whose  succeeding  genera- 
tions he  is  immanent,  have  the  elephant  as  their 
totem. 

Finally,  tliere  is  evidence  that,  apart  from 
meteorites  and  other  unusual  kwar,  some  of  the 
clans  of  the  Tain  Dinka  have,  or  had,  more  than 
one  totem. 

The  members  of  the  Chiro,  Ngong  Nyang,  and  Pariak  tribes 
consider  the  fish  rechol  an  ancestor,  telling  the  usual  story  that 
their  ancestor  was  born  as  a twin  of  the  fish,  the  latter  being 
taken  to  the  river,  where  he  instructed  mankind  that,  in  spite 
of  the  relationship  existing  between  them,  they  might  catch 
and  eat  his  descendants.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rela- 
tionship still  acknowledged  as  existing  between  the  fish  and  the 
members  of  these  tribes  is  but  the  shadow  of  the  normal  totemio 
relationship  that  formerly  existed ; nevertheless  the  rings  that 
Apuot  threw  into  the  river  (see  below)  indicate  that,  shadowy 
as  the  relationship  is,  it  is  not  utterly  ignored  in  practice. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  these  examples  of  un- 
usual ‘ ancestors  ’ are  said  to  have  fallen  from  the 
skies.  The  absence  of  stone  in  the  Dinka  country 
(perhaps  this  applies  only  to  those  tribes  living 
near  the  Nile)  would  easily  lead  the  Dinka  to  seek 
a supernatural  origin  for  any  fragments  they  might 
find,  while  the  importance  of  rain  and  the  rever- 
ence they  pay  to  Dengdit  who  is  above,  as  well  as 
the  striking  appearance  of  a falling  star,  could 
scarcely  fail  to  suggest  to  them  that  so  strange  an 
object  had  come  from  the  skies.  Once  this  view 
is  entertained,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  marvellous 
objects  should  be  spoken  of  by  the  most  holy  term 
known,  namely  that  applied  to  the  revered  animal 
ancestors  of  the  tribe. 

3.  The  worship  of  Dengdit. — The  Dinka  are  a 
deeply  religious  people.  They  worship  a high  god, 
Dengdit,  lit.  ‘Great  Rain,’  sometimes  called  Nya- 
lich,  and  a host  of  ancestral  spirits  called  jok.  The 
name  Nyalich  is  the  locative  of  a word  meaning 
‘above,’  and,  literally  translated,  signifies  ‘in  the 
above.’  It  is  not  used,  however,  except  as  a 
synonym  for  Dengdit,  and  the  common  beginning 
of  the  prayers  of  the  Tain  and  Bor  Dinka  is  Nya- 
lich ko  kwar,  ‘ God  and  our  ancestors.’  This  phrase 
indicates  the  two  main  elements  of  their  religious 
faith  and  their  relative  importance,  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Dengdit  (Nyalich)  is  greater  than  the 
•jok.  It  was  he  who  created  the  world,  and  estab- 
lished the  order  of  things,  and  it  is  he  who  sends 
the  rain  from  the  ‘ rain-place  ’ above,  which  is 
especially  his  home.  Nevertheless,  in  the  ordinary 
afiairs  of  life  the  jok  are  appealed  to  far  more  than 
Dengdit,  and  in  some  cases  in  which  the  appeal  is 
nominally  made  to  Dengdit,  its  form  seems  to  imply 
that  he  has  been  confused  'with  the  jok.  Among 
the  Tain  tribes  there  is  a word  ram  or  aram  which 
is  called  out  to  the  new  moon,  and  seems  to  be  an 
expression  of  greeting  or  praise,  or  perhaps  is  used 
to  deprecate  anger. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  worship  of 
Dengdit  and  the  cult  of  the  jok  separately,  though 
it  must  be  realized  that  they  constantly  touch,  and 
even  overlap,  each  other.  The  Southern  Dinka  (to 
whom  the  following  specially  refers)  do  not  appear 
to  use  set  forms  of  prayer,  but  seem  to  ask  in  ordi- 
nary simple  sentences  that  their  immediate  want 
may  be  granted.  They  also  have  a number  of  hymns 
which  are  sung  when  an  ox  is  slaughtered  to  avert 
drought  or  sickness  ; but,  as  Mr.  Shaw  informed  the 
writer,  men  sing  them  when  doing  light  work,  and 


lately  during  a severe  thunderstorm  every  one 
joined  in  lu.stily  to  appease  the  elements.  They 
also  burst  into  one  of  these  songs  when  bidding 
farewell  to  the  Sirdar  who  visited  tliem  recently. 
The  following  songs  collected  and  translated  bj- 
Mr.  Shaw  were  composed  by  the  tiet  Wal  of  Bang 
village,  who  asserts  that  his  spirit  is  Deng,  i.e. 
Dengdit  (see  below,  § 4).  It  must  be  noted  that  in 
Dinka  hymns  Dengdit  habitually  speaks  of  men  as 
ants  (aichuk). 

Deng  Wa  lea  loin  te  lar  ror 

Deng  Wa  ka  loin  te  lar  ror 

Bainh  aehi  a lalech 

Muka  Wa  apuoth  a muk  we  lienkwa 

Muka  Deng  apuoth  a muk  we  lienkwa. 

‘ Father  Rain  falls  into  a solitary  place. 

Father  Rain  falls  into  a solitary" place. 

The  Lord  was  in  untrodden  ground. 

Hold  the  Father  well,  He  holds  our  few  souls. 

Hold  the  Rain  well.  He  holds  our  few  souls.’ 

In  a variant  of  this  hymn  ‘Creator’  is  substi- 
tuted for  ‘ Rain  ’ in  the  second  and  fourth  lines. 
In  the  next  two  hymns  it  is  clearly  the  Creator 
who  speaks. 

Aichungdia  gau  gut  ko  thain  ye  thar 
Aichungdia  gau  gut  ko  thain  yet’iar 
Cha  gwobdia  ye  ran 
Cha  gwobdia  yen  e nhyor  e gau-o. 

‘ My  ant  hoes  the  marsh  grass  and  rests  hand  on  hip. 

My  ant  hoes  the  marsh  grass  and  rests  hand  on  hip. 
Have  I not  given  of  my  substance  to  man  ? 

Have  I not  given  of  my  substance  to  the  spikes  of  the 
marsh  grass,  alas ! ’ 

Ve  yenga  bi  dol ! 

Y’aichung  e wang  k’aichung  e rie 
Yenga  bi  nong  bail 
Nan  aichung  nhom 
Ye  ypiga  bi  dol ! 

Y’aichung  e wang  k’aichung  e rie 
Aichuok  a lo  ne  Deng  nhom 
Ko  bainh  e rec  aken  tuol 
Chamku  yai 

Bainhdan  e rab  aken  tuol 
Chamku  yai. 

‘ Who  will  laugh '? 

The  cattle-ant  and  the  ant  of  the  boat  (i.e.  the  Cattle 
Dinka  and  the  Tain  Dinka). 

Who  will  possess  a homestead  ? 

Unite  the  ants  to  a head. 

Who  will  laugh  ? 

The  cattle-ant  and  the  ant  of  the  boat. 

The  ants  have  gone  to  Rain  (as  their)  head 
And  the  Fish-lord  has  not  appeared. 

Let  us  worship. 

Our  Dura-lord  has  not  appeared. 

Let  us  worship.’ 

The  majority  of  Dinka  have  no  legends  of  the 
origin  of  Dengdit,  but  they  say  that  long  ago  he 
became  angry  with  his  wife  Abuk,  and  in  his 
wrath  sent  the  bird  atoich  to  sever  the  path  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth  which  had  existed  till 
then.  In  this  account,  as  well  as  in  one  obtained 
by  Major  S.  Lyle  Cummins  from  the  Nok  Dinka 
of  the  Bahr  el-Ghazal  Province  (JAI  xxxiv.  [1904] 
157-158),  Dengdit  figures  as  a god,  without  begin- 
ning and  with  no  expected  end ; but  among  the 
Niel  Dinka  he  appears  as  a less  remote  being  who 
at  one  time  ruled  his  tribe  in  human  guise,  and  so 
approximates  to  the  superhuman  ancestors  de- 
scribed in  the  section  on  totemism  (above,  § 2).  The 
Adero  clan  of  the  Niel  Dinka  have  the  rain  (deny) 
as  their  totem,  the  reason  being  given  as  follows  : 

The  first  ancestor  of  the  clan  appeared  from  the  sky  as  a 
young  woman  pregnant  with  her  first  child.  The  people 
reverentially  formed  a circle  round  her,  killed  bullocks,  and 
then  rubbed  her  from  head  to  foot  with  the  belly  fat.  Next 
thej^  built  a hut  for  her,  but  were  so  frightened  that  it  was  not 
like  other  iukl^  for  the  door  was  omitted,  or  in  some  other  wa}' 
it  was  made  dilficult  for  lier  to  leave  it.  In  about  a month  her 
child  was  born,  yet  no  one  came  to  help  her.  Then  she  called 
to  the  people,  who  brought  one  white  cow,  one  spotted  cow, 
and  one  bullock : she  told  them  to  sacrifice  these  and  then  to 
come  back  to  her.  They  found  her  nursing  a marvellous  babe 
with  teeth  like  an  adult,  and  whose  tears  were  blood.  Then  the 
mother  said  to  them  : ‘ This  is  your  bain^  look  after  him  well, 
for  I can  stay  with  you  no  longer.*  As  she  spoke,  the  rain  came 
down  in  torrents,  and  therefore  the  boy  was  called  Deng  (Rain) 
or  Dengdit  (Great  Rain).  He  ruled  them  for  a long  time,  and, 
when  he  was  very  old,  disappeared  in  a great  storm. 
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Offerings  are  made  to  Dengdit  at  certain  shrines 
— perhaps  they  might  he  called  temples — which 
seem  to  be  scattered  all  over  the  Dinka  territory. 
Most  Dinka  tribes  have  one  shrine  in  their  territory, 
and  this  is  certainly  the  case  among  the  Shish  and 
Agar.  Probably  these  differ  little  in  appearance 
from  the  shrine  of  Lerjiiu  served  by  Biyordit  (see 
below,  § 5).  It  is  true  that  neither  Shish  nor  Agar 
made  any  mention  of  the  existence  of  an  akoi  bush 
near  the  shrine,  but  perhaps  too  much  stress  should 
not  be  laid  on  this  negative  evidence,  and  a photo- 
graph of  the  great  shrine  at  Luang  Deng  shows 
that  this  consists  of  three  ordinary  looking  tukl. 
According  to  the  Agar  informants,  one  hain  at 
Luong  Ajok  near  Eumbek  is  in  charge  of  a hut 
bigger  than  an  ordinary  tukl  which  is  surrounded 
by  a fence.  This  is  called  luak  (not  to  be  confused 
with  a cattle  luak) ; it  is  not  a tomb,  nor  has  any 
one  been  buried  near  it.  The  door  is  always  shut, 
and  may  not  be  opened  even  by  the  bain  (the  high 
priest  of  the  shrine  and  the  rain-maker  of  the  tribe) 
unless  a sacrifice  is  made  and  milk  is  spilt  in  front 
of  the  door.  In  the  shrine  at  Luong  Ajok  there 
are  stools  of  copper  and  brass,  shields,  spears, 
sticks  of  rhinoceros  horn,  and  a number  of  clay 
pots.  All  these  things  belong  to  Dengdit,  who 
long  ago  came  to  earth  bringing  them  with  him. 
One  morning  the  people  found  the  luak  built,  and 
the  stools  and  other  things  inside  it,  and  decided 
that  Dengdit  alone  could  have  done  this,  and  that 
it  was  his  place.  Dengdit  still  lives  in  this  shrine. 
The  Shish  say  that  there  is  a hut  called  luak  sacred 
to  Dengdit  at  Lau,  within  which  are  certain  sacred 
spears  and  an  iron  rod,  and  a pot  full  of  oil  hangs 
from  the  roof ; Dengdit  is  always  there.  The  great 
ancestral  rain-making  ceremony  of  each  tribe  takes 
place  at  one  of  these  shrines,  as  does  the  harvest 
ceremony  held  after  the  cutting  of  the  dura ; here, 
too,  the  Agar  install  their  new  rain-maker. 

The  shrine  at  Luang  Dengi  is  one  of  the  holiest  existing 
among  the  Dinka,  who  visit  it  in  large  numbers.  One  of  the 
three  tukl  is  the  house  of  Dengdit.  The  door  is  always  kept 
shut,  its  guardians  being  certain  men  (and  women?)  who  are 
regarded  as  being  especially  the  servants  of  Dengdit.  Only 
they  may  enter  the  shrine,  but  a man  desirous  of  offspring 
may  take  cattle  and  offer  them  to  Dengdit,  asking  that  the 
desire  of  his  heart  may  be  granted.  The  door  of  the  shrine  is 
opened  when  one  of  the  animals  brought  for  Dengdit  is 
slaughtered,  and,  looking  in  through  the  doorway,  the  wor- 
shipper sees  in  the  darkness  of  the  shrine,  in  spirit  form,  the 
shifting  shapes  of  men  and  animals  and  even  of  abstract  qualities 
— ^happiness,  hunger,  satisfaction,  cattle-sickness — and  among 
them  he  may  see  the  eyes  and  umbilicus  of  a man.  No  sacrifice 
is  made  until  Dengdit  has  sent  a dream  to  the  keeper  of  the 
shrine  instructing  him  to  accept  the  offering,  so  that  worshippers 
are  nearly  always  kept  waiting  for  a few  days.  It  is  very  rare 
for  a sacrifice  to  be  refused ; but,  if  a man  be  dismissed  without 
being  allowed  to  sacrifice,  he  will  soon  die,  or  disease  will  attack 
his  people.  As  the  worshipper  approaches,  he  is  accompanied 
by  two  servants  of  the  shrine,  one  on  either  side.  A spear 
specially'  kept  for  the  purpose  is  used  for  killing  the  victim,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  animal  goes  to  join  the  other  spirits  in  the 
shrine.2  Before  the  worshipper  leaves  the  shrine,  one  of  the 
servants  of  Dengdit  takes  dust  from  the  holy  precincts,  and, 
mixing  it  with  oil,  rubs  it  over  the  body  of  the  worshipper. 
Sometimes  a material  object  such  as  a spear  may  be  given  to  the 
man  as  a sign  of  favour  and  a guarantee  that  he  will  obtain  his 
wish.  Offerings  such  as  pieces  of  tobacco  may  be  thrown  upon 
a low  mound  of  ashes  which  has  arisen  in  front  of  the  shrine 
from  the  cooking  of  many  sacrifices.  The  contents  of  the  large 
intestine  of  the  victim  are  scattered  about  and  over  this  mound, 
and  near  it  the  worshippers  thrust  the  branch  of  a tree  called 
akoch  into  the  ground.  It  did  not  appear  that  any  attention 
was  paid  to  the  fate  of  this  branch,  though  it  was  said  that  it 
might  take  root  and  grow. 

Among  the  Shish,  certain  men  who  lived  long 
ago  were  spoken  of  as  ‘the  sons  of  Dengdit,’ 
though  this  expression  must  not  be  considered  to 
imply  any  physical  relationship  ; it  seems  that  the 

1 According  to  prevailing  views,  this  shrine  is  situated  in  Nuer 
territory,  though  it  was  formerly  held  by  Dinka,  and  there  are 
Dinka  priests  at  the  shrine.  The  writer  believes  the  distinction 
drawn  between  Dinka  and  Nuer  to  be  erroneous,  and  that  the 
Nuer  are  simply  a tribe  of  Dinka  differing  no  more  from  other 
admittedly  Dinka  tribes  than  these  do  among  themselves. 

2 In  answer  to  a question  it  was  said  that,  if  a man  died  near 
a shrine,  his  spirit  would  go  there,  but  not  if  he  died  far  off. 


Shish  considered  these  ‘ sons  ’ as  spirits  who  came 
from  above  to  possess  certain  men  who  became 
known  by  their  names  — Walkerijok,  Majush, 
Mabor,  and  Malan.  Each  of  them  is  regarded  as 
the  ancestor  of  one  of  the  Shish  clans  and  lias 
hecome  a powerful of  the  u.sual  type  (for  wor- 
ship at  their  graves,  see  § 4). 

4.  The  worship  of  the  dead.  — Every  human 
being  has  within  him  two  souls.  The  atieij,  which 
leaves  the  body  in  sleep  and  whose  wanderings  are 
the  common  source  of  dreams,  resembles,  or  per- 
haps may  take  the  form  of,  the  shadow.  The 
second  ‘ soul  ’ is  by  no  means  so  well  defined  as  the 
utiep ; it  is  sometimes  called  rol,  and  sometimes 
we.  The  writer  could  not  learn  anything  definite 
about  the  rol  during  life  ; it  may  be  connected  with 
the  vegetative  functions  of  the  body,  but  after 
death  it  remains  with  the  body  in  the  grave.  In 
this  article  it  is  the  atiep  that  is  meant  whenever 
the  word  ‘ spirit  ’ is  used  to  refer  to  the  spirit  of  a 
dead  man.  The  atiep  of  a father,  mother,  or  an- 
cestor may  at  any  time  ask  for  food  in  a dream. 
A man  will  then  take  dura  flour  and  mix  it  with 
fat  in  a little  pot  which  he  places  in  a corner  of 
his  hut,  where  it  is  left  until  the  evening,  when  he 
may  eat  it  or  even  share  it  with  any  one  belonging 
to  ills  clan,  but  with  no  one  else  (Tain).  If  food 
were  not  provided,  the  atiep  might,  and  probably 
would,  make  the  dreamer  or  his  wife  and  children 
ill.  It  was  stated  everywhere  that  the  customs 
observed  after  a death,  esjiecially  the  death  feasts, 
were  held  to  propitiate  the  atiep  of  the  deceased  and 
to  prevent  it  from  sending  sickness  or  misfortune  on 
the  survivors.  Sometimes  the  spirit  of  a person 
recently  dead  is  spoken  of  as  jok,  but  this  term  is 
generally  reserved  for  the  spirits  of  long  dead  and 
powerful  ancestors.  Thus  the  spirit  of  the  founder 
of  any  clan  is  a jok,  and  the  spirit  of  the  animal 
ancestor  is  a specially  powerful  The  matter 
was  summed  up  by  a Tain  man  as  follows  : ‘ The 
atiep  of  my  animal  [ancestor]  is  ay'o/c,  the  atiep  of 
my  mother  is  a human  spirit  (atiep) ; [the  spirit  of] 
my  mother  is  also  a jok,  but  [the  spirit  of]  my 
animal  [ancestor]  is  a jorndit  (a  very  great  jok), 
and  would  be  angry  if  food  for  it  and  my  mother’s 
jok  were  put  together.’  Although  the  jok  may 
send  sickness,  death,  and  misfortune,  when  an- 
noyed or  neglected,  they  are  the  guardian  spirits 
of  the  house  and  the  clan,  taking  constant  interest 
in  the  doings  of  their  descendants,  and  being  ever 
ready  to  help  them.  From  this  point  of  view  there 
is  a certain  amount  of  confusion  between  the  atiep 
of  the  recent  dead  and  the  jok  of  long  dead  and 
powerful  ancestors.  It  seems  that,  although  the 
former  are  not  specially  invoked  for  aid  in  difficul- 
ties, they  are  considered  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  their  descendants,  and  probably  all  that  is  said 
concerning  the  lovingkindness  and  power  of  the  jok 
applies  in  a lesser  degree  to  the  atiep. 

TheyoA;  know  when  a child  is  horn,  and  protect 
it  from  the  very  beginning,  though  a man  does  not 
tell  his  child  about  the  joYc  until  it  is  well  grown, 
perhaps  not  till  about  the  age  of  ten.  Theyo^:  on 
both  sides  of  the  family  protect  the  child,  coming 
to  its  assistance  in  any  sudden  danger.  In  adult 
life,  when  invoking  the  jok  at  a time  of  stress,  a 
man  calls  upon  theyo^  of  his  ancestors,  regardless 
whether  the  appeal  be  to  the  spirits  of  his  own  or 
his  mother’s  clan.  Thus,  when  harpooning  a hippo- 
potamus, the  word  usually  spoken  is  jongawa,  ‘O 
jok  of  my  ancestors  ! ’ The  jok  hear  the  invocation 
and  come  to  their  descendant’s  assistance,  entering 
his  body  and  giving  strength  to  his  arms,  and  leav- 
ing him  only  when  the  spear  has  been  flung  and 
danger  is  over,  for  a man’s  jok  are  ever  near  him 
in  enterprise  or  peril.  Sometimes  the  appeal  is 
made  specially  to  the  jok  in  animal  form.  Thus 
Bol,  a man  of  the  Mariak  clan  of  the  Ngong  Nyang 
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tribe,  when  about  to  cast  his  harpoon  at  a hippo- 
potamus, would  say  : Ayub  lil  ajong  e gol  Mariak 
e jongdiena  niel  abwordie,  ‘ Strike,  O spirit  of  my 
clan,  my  spirit  the  snake  ! ’ 

Men  and  women  who  are  able  to  see  and  to  com- 
municate with  the  spirits  {atiep  andyo/r)  are  called 
tiet.  Their  power  is  attributed  to  a spirit,  always, 
we  believe,  an  ancestral  spirit,  that  is  immanent  in 
the  tiet ; and,  as  the  spirit  on  the  death  of  the  tiet 
will  generally  take  up  its  residence  in  the  body  of 
a near  relative,  the  office  tends  to  become  heredi- 
tary. Often  a tiet  will  explain  to  a relative  that, 
after  his  or  her  death,  the  spirit  will  come  to  him  ; 
and  a change  of  manner,  trembling  fits,  and  periods 
of  unconsciousness  are  regarded  as  signs  that  the 
spirit  has  taken  up  its  new  abode.  The  powers  of 
the  tiet  are  most  commonly  directed  to  discover 
what  should  be  done  in  cases  of  sickness,  i.e.  he 
indicates  what  jok  is  responsible  for  the  illness,  and 
what  must  be  done  in  order  that  the  patient  may 
get  well ; but  he  also  gives  advice  concerning  lost 
cattle  and  other  accidents  of  daily  life.  The 
amount  of  influence  exerted  by  the  tiet  varies 
enormously. 

The  tiet  of  a Malek  village  was  an  old  woman  of  whom  it  was 
openly  said  that  she  was  little  good.  On  the  other  hand,  Wal, 
an  Aliab  Dinka  living  in  the  village  of  Bang,  exercises  enormous 
influence  not  limited  to  his  fellow-tribesmen  ; for,  although  his 
spirit  only  came  to  him  in  1907,  Bari  and  Nuer  alike  come  to 
consult  him  and  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  his  commands. 
Wal  is  a man  of  about  fifty,  differing  in  no  obvious  external  char- 
acter from  his  fellows,  though  deference  is  shown  him  in  that, 
however  dense  the  crowd  round  him,  he  is  never  jostled.  Wal 
says  that  his  spirit  is  Deng,  which  appears  in  one  aspect  at 
least  to  be  identical  with  Dengdit,  and  at  the  present  time  he 
is  certainly  the  most  important  factor  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
Aliab  and  neighbouring  tribes.  Some  men  of  the  Chiro  tribe 
said  that,  if  another  stone  like  Madwich  (see  above,  § 2)  were  to 
fall  from  the  sky,  it  would  be  called  Deng,  because  the  spirit 
Deng  had  come  to  the  tiet  Wal  in  Bang  village.  Wal  is  most 
anxious  to  make  clear  his  adhesion  to  the  Government,  and 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  state  that  his  spirit  is  ‘ red  ’ (as  Europeans 
are)  and  came  from  Khartum,  which  all  the  black  tribes  regard 
as  the  home  of  the  white  man.  He  is  certainly  opposed  to 
bloodshed,  and  has  lately  condemned  the  participators  in  a quite 
insignificant  brawl,  in  which  but  little  blood  flowed,  to  an 
elaborate  ceremony  of  atonement,  the  essential  part  of  which 
is  that  two  goats  are  killed,  the  flesh  of  one  being  eaten,  while 
the  other  is  cast  into  the  bush.  Wal  asserts  that  this  is  not  a 
revival  of  an  old  custom,  but  a new  form  of  sacrifice  dictated  by 
his  spirit ; and  this  was  certainly  the  opinion  of  those  with  whom 
the  writer  discussed  the  subject. 

Although  Mitterrutzuer  (Die  Dinka- Spr ache  in 
Central  - Africa,  Brixen,  1866)  accepts  the  view 
adopted  by  the  early  missionaries,  that  the  wordyb/c 
can  be  adequately  rendered  by  ‘ Satan  ’ or  ‘ der  Teu- 
fel' (op.  cit.  esp.  p.  57),  this  is  incorrect,  and  the  re- 
lation of  the  jok  to  sickness  and  death  is  in  outline 
somewhat  as  follows.  The  spirits  of  th«  old  and 
mighty  dead  (jok)  and  of  the  recent  dead  (atiep)  exist 
in  and  around  the  villages  in  which  their  descend- 
ants live.  J ok  are  more  powerful  and  energetic  than 
atiep,  and  sometimes  have  special  shrines  built  for 
them.  They  are  also  thought  to  have  their  habitat 
in  the  earth  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
these  shrines.  Atiep  are  at  their  strongest  immedi- 
ately after  death,  and,  although  funeral  feasts  are 
held  for  no  other  reason  than  to  propitiate  them 
lest  they  should  cause  sickness  and  death,  they 
become  gradually  weaker,  and  in  a very  few  genera- 
tions may  safely  be  forgotten.  Jok,  on  the  other 
hand,  retain  their  strength  and  energy,  and  require 
to  be  freely  propitiated  by  sacrifices.  Nor  are  the 
sacrifices  offered  to  them  on  stated  occasions  suffi- 
cient. They  accept  these,  but  also  make  known 
their  wants  by  appearing  to  their  descendants  in 
dreams,  and  demanding  that  a bullock  or  other 
animal  shall  be  killed  ; or  they  may  appear  to  a tiet 
and  command  him  to  deliver  their  message.  If  their 
demands  are  disregarded,  they  send  sickness  or  bad 
luck,  and  matters  can  be  remedied  only  by  sacrifice. 
There  may  be  no  preliminary  dream  or  vision  before 
the  jok  sends  sickness ; in  fact,  the  routine  treat- 
ment of  all  sickness  is  to  make  offerings  to  the  jok 


(or  Dengdit,  when  he  and  theyo^  are  confused)  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  remove  the  sickness  for 
which  they  are  held  responsible.  So,  when  the 
illness  runs  a fatal  course,  it  is  the  jok  who  are  con- 
sidered responsible  for  the  death.  The  following 
account  given  by  the  Shish  shows  how  the  sacrifice 
to  thejo/j  is  conducted  : — ■ 

When  a man  is  ill,  a bullock  or  one  or  more  sheep  or  goats  are 
killed  as  a sacrifice  to  the  jok.  The  animal  or  animals  should 
be  provided  by  a near  relative,  and  should  be  killed  by  a married 
man  with  children,  preferably  the  father  of  a large  family. 
Some  of  the  meat  is  left  over  night  in  the  house  of  the  sick  man, 
for  the  jok.  In  the  morning  it  is  brought  out  and  eaten  by  the 
clansfolk,  but  the  fat  is  collected  m a pot,  and  again  left  in  the 
house,  for  one  night,  for  the  jok.  Next  day  this  is  cooked  by  the 
old  women,  who  eat  it  with  the  old  men.  The  blood  of  the 
sacrifice  is  left  to  dry  on  the  ground,  and  is  afterwards  buried 
in  front  of  the  house  near  the  place  where  the  animal  was  killed. 

Even  childlessness  may  be  attributed  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  theyo/c,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
husband  does  not  attribute  this  to  his  own  impo- 
tence a tiet  may  be  consulted.  The  tiet  often  says  : 
‘ Give  more  cows  to  your  father-in-law,’  the  idea 
being  that  this  will  appease  the  jok  of  the  wife’s 
family,  who,  the  tiet  can  see,  are  angry.  Or  the 
tiet  may  prescribe  an  offering  to  the  jok  to  be  made 
by  the  other  side  of  the  family,  for  the  jok  of  the 
husband’s  family  may  be  angry  if  the  woman’s 
brothers  have  been  sneering  at  her  husband  for  not 
begetting  children.  Incest  angers  theyoA:  and  thus 
causes  barrenness  ; and  a girl  guilty  of  this  offence 
will  have  no  children,  even  should  she  marry,  until 
she  has  owned  her  sin,  when  her  lover  will  be  forced 
to  provide  a bullock  to  be  sacrificed  in  atonement. 
The  youth’s  father  kills  the  bullock,  and  the  girl’s 
father  takes  some  of  the  contents  of  the  large  in- 
testine and  smears  it  on  his  daughter’s  abdomen 
and  that  of  her  partner,  thus  removing  the  taint  of 
sin  and  rendering  her  capable  of  bearing  children. 

Shrines  raised  to  ancestral  spirits  fall  into  two 
classes  ; (1)  grave  shrines,  and  (2)  shrines  erected 
by  order  of  a spirit  (jok  or  atiep),  or  on  account  of 
the  appearance  of  a spirit  in  a dream,  or  built  to 
provide  a new  home  for  a spirit.  Grave  shrines  do 
not  appear  to  be  common,  though  the  writer  has 
records  of  the  graves  of  the  founders  of  four  of  the 
Shish  clans  that  have  become  shrines.  These  are 
the  graves  of  the  so-called  ‘ sons  of  Dengdit  ’ already 
referred  to.  These  four  men  are  to  some  extent  re- 
garded as  culture  heroes,  for  they  tauglit  men  how 
to  grow  dura  and  to  fish.  It  is  said  tliat  formerly 
huts  were  built  over  their  graves ; these  have  de- 
cayed, but  even  now  a ceremony  is  held  at  each 
grave  after  the  dura  is  cut.  In  every  case,  only 
the  people  descended  from  the  founder  take  part  in 
this,  though  their  wives,  who  of  necessity  belong  to 
other  clans,  accompany  them.  There  is  no  resident 
guardian  at  any  of  the  shrines,  but  at  the  yearly 
sacrifice  one  man,  in  whom  the  ancestral  spirit  is 
immanent,  kills  a sheep  or  a bull,  and  smears  its 
blood  and  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  upon 
the  grave,  before  the  assembled  descendants  of  the 
hero.  The  flesh  is  boiled,  all  eat  thereof,  and  great 
care  is  taken  not  to  break  the  bones,  which  are 
thrown  into  the  river.  Shrines  of  the  second  class 
appear  to  be  found  in  all  Dinka  villages.  Tlie 
worship  at  one  of  them  in  the  Shilluk  village  of 
Tonga  near  the  Shilluk-Dinka  boundary  is  especi- 
ally interesting,  because  it  clearly  indicates  the 
hereditary  nature  of  the  priestliood  that  these 
shrines  call  into  existence,  and  also  because  it  shows 
that  the  jok  on  the  maternal  side  are  regarded  with 
the  same  awe  and  affection  as  those  of  a man’s  own 
clan.  The  shrine  is  within  the  yard  of  an  ordin- 
ary Shilluk  homestead.  It  consists  of  a few  long, 
roughly  trimmed  sticks  thrust  into  the  ground,  from 
which  are  hung  a number  of  beads,  small  gourds, 
snuff-boxes,  and  fragments  of  sheep  bones.  On 
the  ground  is  a heap  of  ashes,  the  remains  of  the 
fires  at  which  sacrifices  have  been  cooked,  and  frag- 
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ments  of  the  skulls  of  sheep  killed  at  the  shrine. 
By  the  side  of  the  ashes  there  is  a faggot  of  sticks 
laced  upright,  supporting  a gourd  in  which  food 
ad  once  been  placed. 

The  shrine  is  served  by  one  Agwer,  whose  grandmother,  a 
Dinka,  was  made  iil  by  an  ancestral  spirit,  Deng-,i  in  order  that 
offerings  should  be  made  to  him.  As  the  offerings  aocumulated, 
a shrine  came  into  existence ; in  fact,  a tiet  seems  to  have 
ascertained  that  Deng  wished  his  descendants  to  make  repeated 
sacrifices  to  him  at  Tonga.  At  the  present  day  offerings  are 
made  frequently  by  sick  folk,  descendants  of  Deng,  and  a 
ceremony  is  said  to  be  held  at  the  beginning  of  every  rainy 
season. 

Another  shrine,  existing  at  the  Chiro  village  of 
Malek,  consists  of  the  trunk  of  a small  tree  thrust 
into  the  ground ; the  main  branches  have  been 
broken  off  short,  and  part  of  the  vertebral  column 
and  horns  of  a goat  have  been  attached  to  them. 
There  are  also  several  pieces  of  rope,  of  the  kind 
attached  to  hippopotamus  harpoons,  and  several 
small  gourds,  while  a number  of  fragments  of 
hippopotamus  bones  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  post. 
The  origin  of  this  shrine  is  as  follows. 

About  three  years  ago  the  children  of  Apuot,  the  bain  of  the 
village,  sickened,  but  it  was  not  until  they  had  been  ill  for 
about  four  months  that  the  JoA  of  Balit,  the  ancestor  who  sent 
the  sickness,  appeared  to  the  tiet  in  a dream  and  demanded 
that  a goat  should  be  given  him.  The  tiet  told  Apuot  to  raise 
up  a post  and  to  kill  a fat  he-goat.  The  post  was  prepared, 
a hole  was  dug,  the  goat’s  throat  was  cut,  and  the  blood  and 
contents  of  the  gut  were  collected  and  buried  in  the  hole.  Then 
the  post  was  thrust  into  the  centre  of  the  hole,  and  earth  was 
thrown  in  and  pressed  down.  The  meat  was  cut  into  pieces, 
boiled,  and  eaten.  The  bones  were  not  broken,  but  were 
placed  on  the  ground  round  the  post  and  left  there  for  a 
month,  after  which  all  were  thrown  into  the  river,  except  the 
skull  and  backbone,  which  were  put  upon  the  post.  The  tiet 
was  given  the  skin.  At  the  time  of  the  sacrifice  Apuot  threw 
four  small  pieces  of  meat  in  four  directions,  apparently  towards 
the  cardinal  points,  and  then  placed  them  on  the  ground 
round  the  stick,  saying : ‘ O my  grandfather,  I have  made  a 
sacrifice  for  you,  do  not  let  my  children  be  sick  any  more.’ 
Apuot  himself  carried  the  bones  to  the  river,  and  at  the  same 
time  threw  into  the  water  a small  iron  bracelet  which  he  took 
from  the  arm  of  one  of  the  sick  children.  These  things  were 
cast  into  the  river  because  Ran,  the  father  of  Balit,  was  twin 
with  the  fish  rechol,  for  whom  the  things  were  intended.  The 
hippopotamus  bones  at  the  foot  of  the  post  were  placed  there 
by  a brother  of  Apuot,  after  he  had  speared  one  of  these 
animals.  He  did  this  in  order  that  the  spirit  of  his  ancestor 
might  help  him  to  kill  other  hippopotami.  The  ground  round 
and  under  this  post  is  in  a special  sense  the  habitation  of  the 
iok,  and,  even  if  the  sickness  had  not  occurred,  it  would  still 
have  been  necessary  to  prepare  a habitation  for  the  jok,  where 
men  might  come  to  invoke  their  assistance  before  going  fishing 
or  hippopotamus-hunting,  or  before  starting  on  a journey. 
In  the  last  event  the  traveller  puts  his  right  hand  flat  on  the 
ground  near  the  post,  and  says : ‘ Grandfather,  I am  going  away, 
take  care  of  me,  do  not  let  me  be  sick.’  Before  going  fishing 
or  hippopotamus-hunting,  a man  takes  his  harpoons  to  the  wife 
of  the  bain,  who  rubs  them  with  oil  made  from  hippopotamus 
fat,  and  pours  some  of  the  oil  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
post. 

Another  form  of  shrine,  called  buor,  is  found  in 
the  Tain  villages  near  Bor.  The  construction  of 
the  biior  is  very  simple.  No  chamber  is  made ; 
a hole  about  a foot  deep  is  dug  and  filled  up  with 
mud,  in  which  the  horns  are  fixed,  for  only  the 
horns,  and  not  the  skull,  are  used. 

One  of  these  shrines  was  raised  by  Der  in  his  new  village  of 
Arek  for  the  atiep  of  his  father  Anet,  to  live  in  ‘just  as  a 
house,’  for  the  spirit  knows  of  the  wanderings  of  its  people  and 
moves  with  them.  This  was  done  at  the  instance  of  a tiet,  who 
said  that,  if  this  were  neglected,  Der  and  his  children  would 
sicken,  and  perhaps  die.  The  shrine  itself  consists  of  a mound 
of  mud,  at  one  end  of  which  are  fixed  the  horns  of  a bullock, 
while  in  front  of  this  there  is  one  of  the  pickets  to  which  cattle 
are  commonly  tethered. 2 The  bullock  providing  the  horns 
was  sacrificed  by  Der,  who  explained  aloud  that  he  was  making 
a place  for  the  atiep  of  his  lather  Anet.  The  bullock  was  killed 
by  having  a spear  plunged  into  its  heart,  and  small  pieces  of  all 
the  organs  and  parts  of  the  animal  were  scattered  on  the  ground 
for  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  At  each  new  moon  some  dura,  a 


f Deng  is  a common  Dinka  name,  and  must  not  be  confused 
with  Deng,  the  spirit  of  the  tiet  Wal  (above,  p.  709“),  or  with 
Dengdit. 

2 The  whole  structure  presents  a certain  resemblance  to  a 
bullock  sunk  in  the  earth,  so  that  only  the  back  projects  ; but 
the  writer  could  not  learn  that  this  resemblance  was  inten- 
tional, though  a Dinka  whom  he  met  at  Omdurman,  where  he 
hnxl  lived  for  a long  time,  said  that  in  his  country  mud  repre- 
sentations of  cattle  were  erected  over  the  graves  of  powerful 
men. 


lew  drops  of  new  milk,  and  a little  butter,  are  placed  upon  the 
shrine  at  sunset.  The  shi'ine  is  repaired  whenever  necessary, 
without  sacrifice  or  any  ceremonj’. 

Btior  are  found  in  all  the  Tain  and  in  some,  at 
least,  of  the  Bor  villages,  but  usually  they  do  not 
resemble  the  back  of  a bullock,  the  mud  being 
built  into  a more  or  less  circular  mound  flattened 
above.  A stick  or  young  sapling,  6 or  8 ft.  tall,  is 
thrust  into  the  ground  near  the  horns,  and  a cattle- 
rope  is  hung  from  this.  Among  the  Tain  Dinka 
the  sons  of  a dead  man  will  procure  a bullock  and 
build  a biior  whenever  possible,  the  widow  making 
the  mud  mound,  in  which  the  sons  plant  the  horns 
of  the  bullock.  This  is  done  not  only  to  propitiate 
the  spirit  of  the  dead,  hut  as  a resting-place  for  his 
spirit  [atiep).  There  is  often  the  greatest  confu- 
sion as  to  whether  these  biior  are  built  for  Dengdit 
or  for  the  jok ; in  fact,  the  two  are  often  spoken 
of  and  treated  as  if  they  were  identical.  As  an 
example  of  this  confusion,  reference  may  be  made 
to  a buor  at  Arek  village  meant  to  secure  the  help 
of  the  jok  in  fishing  and  in  harpooning  hippopotami. 
When  a fishing  or  hunting  party  is  about  to  start, 
they  take  some  dura,  dip  the  grains  in  a howl  of 
water,  roast  them,  and,  when  cold,  scatter  them 
upon  and  around  the  biior.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
biior  is  often  said  to  belong  to  Dengdit,  and  the 
usual  explanation  is  given  of  the  cattle  rope, 
namely,  that  Dengdit  will  see  the  empty  halter 
and  know  that  an  animal  has  been  sacrificed. 

Besides  the  numerous  offerings  to  the  jok  already 
mentioned,  certain  annual  sacrifices  are  made  to 
them,  of  which  the  following  are  examples. 

The  Bor  Dinka  sacrifice  one  or  more  young  goats  at  the 
beginning  of  each  wet  season,  in  order  that  the  jok  may  not 
injure  the  cattle  in  the  luak,  the  horns  and  legs  with  the  dried 
skin  adhering  to  them  being  hung  up  within  the  entrance  to 
the  luak.  The  Shish  make  an  annual  sacrifice  to  the  jok  and 
also  to  the  * river  people,’  who,  as  already  indicated,  must  be 
considered  as  a special  form  of  jok.  This  sacrifice  is  made  by 
every  householder,  for,  if  any  omitted  to  pwform  it,  his  dura 
crop  would  be  poor,  and  his  cattle  would  sicken  or  die.  Each 
householder  kills  a sheep  and  allows  the  blood  to  soak  into 
the  ground ; the  flesh,  which  is  boiled  in  front  of  the  house, 
is  eaten,  care  being  taken  not  to  break  the  bones,  which  are 
collected  and  thrown  into  the  river.  As  he  kills  the  animal, 
the  housefather  says : ‘ Jok  ! this  is  your  right.’  Pieces  from 
ditfei'ent  parts  of  the  sacrifice  are  boiled  in  a pot  and  left 
outside  the  hut  during  the  night ; in  the  morning  the  contents 
are  scattered  round  the  house,  when  the  dogs  and  birds  soon 
dispose  of  them. 

The  sacrifice  to  the  ‘river  people*  takes  place  after  the  rains, 
when  the  people  leave  their  inland  settlements  to  come  down 
to  their  dry-season  abodes  on  the  river  bank,  and  before  they 
build  any  houses  or  cattle  kraals.  The  members  of  each  clan 
kill  a sheep  soon  after  they  reach  the  river,  cutting  its  throat 
before  sunrise,  on  the  bank,  so  that  the  blood  flows  into  the 
river,  into  which  the  sheep  is  thrown  as  soon  as  it  is  dead. 
This  sacrifice  is  held  in  order  that  the_‘  river  people’  may  not 
send  sickness  to  men  or  cattle,  and  it  is  also  said  to  please 
Dengdit. 

Belief  in  the  guiding  and  protecting  influence  of 
the  jok  is  perhaps  the  only  part  of  their  eschatology 
which  is  common  to  all  Dinka,  and  is  so  well  de- 
fined that  it  can  he  definitely  formulated  ; the  ex- 
amples already  given  of  the  action  of  the  and 
the  sacrifices  ottered  to  them  make  their  action 
and  power  reasonably  plain  as  far  as  they  relate 
to  humanity.  In  other  words,  while  the  relation 
of  the  atiep  to  the  living  is  tolerably  well  known, 
the  very  opposite  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  rol  or 
we,  for  its  condition  excites  none  of  the  interest 
which  is  felt  in  the  atiep.  The  generally  accepted 
view  with  regard  to  the  atiep  of  the  old  and  mighty 
dead  [jok)  has  been  indicated  already.  The  atiep 
of  the  recently  dead  are  usually  thought  to  frequent 
the  villages  and  houses  of  their  descendants,  taking 
an  interest  in  their  doings  and  moving  about  with 
them.  Certain  of  the  burial  customs,  which  pro- 
vide for  the  welfare  of  the  dead,  are  modified  in  the 
case  of  old  influential  men,  increasingly  lavish 
funeral  feasts  being  provided  for  important  men 
such  as  bain,  the  avowed  purpose  of  all  funeral 
ceremonies  being  to  propitiate  the  dead  man,  lest 
he  should  send  sickness  and  misfortune  on  the 
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living.  Apart  from  the  funeral  and  mourning 
feasts,  atiep  are  not  given  sacrifices  unless  they 
appear  to  their  descendants  or  to  the  tiet  in  dreams 
and  ask  for  them. 

Side  by  side  with  this  doctrine  of  the  atiep  and 
its  corollary  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  every- 
where surround  and  mix  with  the  living,  there  is 
another,  which,  if  it  were  accepted  and  applied 
logically,  would  be  incompatible  with  the  first. 
According  to  this  belief,  the  atiep  leaves  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  body  at  the  time  of  its 
burial,  and  passes  above  to  the  place  of  Dengdit. 
The  spirits  that  reach  Dengdit  do  not  lose  tlieir 

ower  of  returning  to  the  earth,  for  it  is  a common 

elief  that  jok  may  pass  to  and  from  this  earth  to 
Dengdit,  while  one  of  the  commonest  Dinka  beliefs 
is  that  the  jok  come  to  the  dying  to  take  their 
atiep.  Among  the  Niel  Dinka  the  jok  come  in  the 
(spiritual)  form  of  the  animal  ancestors  (totem 
animals)  of  each  man  at  his  death  and  take  his 
spirit  to  Kok,  the  place  of  Dengdit  between  earth 
and  sky,  whence  comes  the  rain.  The  men  who 
gave  this  information  were  perfectly  convinced 
that  every  Dinka  had  some  animal  relative  which 
would  come  to  him  at  death,  and  they  stated  that 
some  men  had  seen  them  as  they  lay  dying. 

It  is  possible  to  obtain  a hint  of  another  phase 
of  Dinka  eschatology  by  considering  their  habit  of 
pouring  a little  water  or  Tnerissa  (native  beer)  on 
the  ground  before  drinking.  According  to  some 
Nok  Dinka  who  did  this  after  a long  and  thirsty 
march,  the  water  poured  out  was  for  the  dead. 
The  Shish  denied  that  ?jie?’wsa,  purposely  spilt  on 
the  ground,  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  dead,  but 
said  that,  when  a man  died,  he  would  find  in  his 
grave  all  the  merissa  he  had  poured  out  and  the 
food  he  had  thrown  on  the  ground.  It  is,  however, 
possible  that  this  belief  may  be  due  to  Arab 
influence. 

According  to  the  Shish,  the  ‘river-people’  are 
also  jok,  and  they  can  be  seen  by  tiet,  for  ‘ land 
and  river  jok  have  the  same  origin,’  and  ‘ some 
jok  are  in  the  river,  some  on  land.’  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  many  Dinka  seem  to 
look  upon  the  ‘ river  people  ’ as  distinctly  mysteri- 
ous beings,  whom  they  do  not  regard  as  jok  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 

S.  Rain-makers  and  rain-making. — The  rain- 
makers of  the  Dinka  tribe  are  called  bain,  but  it 
seems  that  not  every  bain  is  a practising  rain- 
maker, though,  in  theory  at  least,  all  are  potential 
rain-makers.  The  men  commonly  spoken  of  as 
the  ‘ chiefs  ’ or  ‘ shaikhs  ’ of  the  Dinka  tribes  are 
actual  or  potential  bain,  but  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  tendency  for  village  chiefs  to  attempt  to 
emulate  the  rain-maker,  or  for  quack  practitioners 
to  appear,  for  the  successful  rain-maker  has  within 
him  the  spirit  of  the  great  rain-makers  of  the  past, 
and  all  recognize  the  futility  of  competing  with 
him.  Further,  the  existence  of  a powerful  and 
successful  rain-maker  naturally  leads  those  who 
live  within  his  sphere  of  influence  to  leave  all 
such  matters  to  him.  Thus  a successful  rain- 
maker attains  to  very  great  power,  and  would 
be  consulted  about  all  important  affairs,  for  the 
spirit  of  a great  ancestor  that  has  come  down  to 
him  through  a succession  of  rain-makers  ensures 
that  he  is  far-seeing,  and  wiser  than  common  men. 
A bain  should  not  drink  merissa,  le.st  he  get  angry 
and  quarrel  with  the  men  of  his  village.  Althongn 
the  authority  of  a bain  is  great,  it  is  not  absolute, 
for  one  bain  foretold  the  defeat  of  his  people  at  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  and  entreated  them  not 
to  fight ; yet  his  people  fought  and  were  defeated. 

The  Shish  said  that  the  name  of  the  spirit 
immanent  in  their  rain-maker  (who  lived  at  Lau) 
was  Mabor.  This,  as  has  been  stated  in  § 3,  is  the 
name  of  one  of  the  four  ‘ sons  of  Dengdit.’  It  was 


obvious  that  to  the  Shish  of  Shambe  (some  miles 
from  Lau)  the  personality  of  the  rain-maker  was 
entirely  submerged  in  that  of  the  spirit  immanent 
in  him,  so  that,  when  they  spoke  of  Mabor,  the 
dominant  idea  in  their  mind  was  that  of  the 
ancestral  spirit  of  this  name  working  through  the 
body  of  the  man  in  whom  it  was  immanent. 

The  Shish  do  not  specially  protect  their  rain- 
maker from  a violent  death,  and  he  may  even 
take  part  in  warfare  ; for  no  doubt  is  felt  that,  if 
he  be  killed,  the  ancestral  spirit  will  pass  to  a 
suitable  successor.  But  an  important  rain-maker 
is  not  allowed  to  die  of  old  age  or  as  the  result 
of  chronic  lingering  illness ; for,  if  this  occurred, 
sickness  would  attack  the  tribe  ; there  would  be 
famine,  and  the  herds  would  not  yield  their  in- 
crease. When  a rain-maker  feels  that  he  is  getting 
old  and  infirm,  he  tells  his  children  that  he  wishes 
to  die. 

Among  the  Agar  Dinka  a large  grave  is  dug, 
and  an  angareb  is  placed  in  it,  upon  which  the 
rain-maker  lies  on  his  right  side,  with  a skin 
under  his  head.  He  is  surrounded  by  his  friends 
and  relatives,  including  his  younger  children,  but 
his  elder  children  are  not  allowed  near  the  grave, 
at  any  rate  towards  the  end,  lest  in  their  despair 
they  should  injure  themselves.  The  bain  lies 
upon  the  angareb  without  food  or  drink  for  many 
hours,  generally  for  more  than  a day.  From  time 
to  time  he  speaks  to  his  people,  recalling  the  past 
history  of  the  tribe,  how  he  has  ruled  and  advised 
them,  and  instructing  them  how  to  act  in  the 
future.  During  this  time  he  takes  no  food.  At 
last  he  tells  them  he  has  finished,  and  bids  them 
cover  him  up  ; earth  is  thrown  into  the  grave,  and 
he  is  soon  suffocated.  Although  the  above  infor- 
mation was  obtained  from  a number  of  Agar  Dinka, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  with  minor  variations  it 
applies  to  all  the  Dinka  tribes. 

The  Niel  Dinka  said  that  they  strangled  their 
bain  in  his  own  house,  having  first  prepared  his 
grave.  They  would  then  wash  the  corpse  and  kill 
a bullock  in  front  of  the  house,  skinning  it  im- 
mediately and  making  an  angareb  of  the  skin. 
This  is  placed  in  the  grave,  and  the  body  is  laid 
upon  it,  a cell  being  built  over  the  angareb  so  that 
the  earth  does  not  come  into  contact  with  the  body. 
Even  if  the  bain  were  quite  young,  he  would  be 
killed  if  it  was  thought  that  he  was  dangerously 
ill.  The  Niel  take  every  care  to  guard  the  bain 
from  accidental  death,  for,  even  if  he  slionld  die 
suddenly  as  the  result  of  accident,  some  sickness 
would  surely  occur,  though  his  son  or  a near  blood 
relation  would  immediately  succeed  him.  It  would 
be  a far  more  serious  matter  if  the  bain  were  to 
die  of  illness,  but  this  had  never  happened  ; indeed, 
the  writer’s  informant  (whose  father  and  paternal 
uncle  had  both  been  killed  in  the  appropriate 
manner)  pointed  out  that  this  would  prevent  any 
of  his  sons  (i.e.  presumably  any  relative)  from 
becoming  bain  in  his  turn.  The  writer  believes 
that  all  tribes  sprinkle  milk  on  the  grave,  while 
some  bury  a bullock,  or  even  a cow,  with  their  bain, 
and  it  is  probable  that  all  place  some  property  in 
the  grave. 

The  following  information  was  given  by  Biyordit, 
an  old  bnt  still  active  man,  the  rain-maker  of  the 
Bor  tribe,  who  [1911]  has  the  greatest  influence 
over  all  the  Bor  and  Tain  Dinka : 

In  each  of  the  eight  rain-makers  who  preceded  Biyordit 
there  was  immanent  a great  and  powerfui  spirit  called  Lerpiu, 
now  immanent  in  Biyordit,  who  says  quite  simply  that  at  his 
death  Lerpiu  will  pass  into  his  son.  Near  a hut  belonging  to 
Biyordit  there  is  another  tukl,  constituting  a shrine,  in  which 
the  jok  of  Lerpiu  is  thought  to  reside  more  or  less  constantly. 
Within  this  hut  is  kept  a very  sacred  spear,  also  called  Lerpiu, 
and  before  it  stands  a post  called  rit,  to  which  are  attached  the 
horns  of  many  bullocks  sacrificed  to  Lerpiu.  Behind  the  hut 
there  is  a bush  of  the  kind  called  akoi,  which  must  not  be  cut 
or  damaged  in  any  way,  but  which  strangers  are  allowed  to 
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approach  without  the  least  ceremony.  The  akoi  hush  is  clearly 
the  least  sacred  part  of  the  shrine,  yet  its  presence  is  essential, 
for  the  jok  leaves  the  hut  to  come  to  the  akoi  during  the 
great  rain-making  ceremony,  and  the  slight  sanctity  of  the  akoi 
at  other  times  is  well  explained  by  the  absence  of  the  joL 

The  rain  ceremony  consists  of  a sacrifice  to  Lerpiu,  to  induce 
him  to  move  Dengdit  to  send  rain.  It  is  held  in  the  spring 
(about  April),  when  the  new  moon  is  a few  days  old.  In  the 
morning  two  bullocks  are  led  twice  round  the  shrine,  and  are 
tied  to  the  rit  by  Biyordit ; then  the  people  beat  drums  ; and 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  all  dance  round  the  shrine. 
Nothing  further  is  done  until  the  bullocks  urinate,  when  every 
one  who  can  get  near  the  beasts  rubs  his  body  with  the  urine. 
After  this  all  except  the  old  people  go  away.  Presently  the 
bullocks  are  killed  by  Biyordit,  who  spears  them  and  cuts  their 
throats.  While  the  sacrifice  is  being  prepared,  the  people 
chant ; ‘ Lerpiu,  our  ancestor,  we  have  brought  you  a sacri- 
fice : be  pleased  to  cause  rain  to  fall.’  The  blood  is  collected 
in  a gourd,  transferred  to  a pot,  put  on  the  fire,  and  eaten  by 
the  old  and  important  people  of  the  clan.  Some  of  the  flesh  of 
one  bullock  is  put  into  two  pots  and  cooked  with  much  fat ; 
this  is  left  near  the  akoi  for  many  (perhaps  ten)  months,  yet  it 
is  said  not  to  smell  unpleasantlj%  and  is  ultimately  eaten  by 
people  who  have  no  cattle  of  their  own.  The  food  in  the  pots 
near  the  akoi  is  said  to  be  for  the  jok,  but  the  meat  from  the 
other  bullock  is  eaten  on  the  same  day.  The  bones  of  the  sacri- 
fice are  thrown  away,  but  the  horns  are  added  to  those  already 
attached  to  the  rit. 

Besides  the  great  rain-making  ceremony  per- 
formed at  a central  shrine,  some  tribes  offer  a 
sacrifice  for  rain  in  each  settlement.  Among  the 
Shish  this  takes  place  before,  or  at  the  beginning 
of,  the  rainy  season. 

The  old  men  of  the  settlement  (bai)  kill  a sheep,  thanking 
and  praising  Dengdit ; the  animal  is  bisected  longitudinally, 
and  that  half  which  is  away  from  the  ground  is  cut  into  frag- 
ments and  cast  into  the  air  as  an  offering  to  Dengdit.  As  they 
fall  upon  the  ground,  so  they  are  left,  and  are  soon  eaten  by 
dogs  and  birds.  The  blood  of  the  sacrifice  is  allowed  to  soak 
into  the  ground,  but  the  remainder  of  the  meat  is  boiled  and 
eaten,  the  bones,  which  must  not  be  broken,  being  buried  in  the 
skin  for  seven  days,  and  afterwards  thrown  into  the  river. 
Some  dura  is  boiled,  and  this  is  thrown  into  the  air  and  left 
lying  upon  the  ground  in  the  same  way  as  the  flesh  of  the 
sacrifice  was  left. 

6.  Sacred  spears. — Mention  has  already  been 
made  of  certain  spears  kept  in  the  shrines  of 
Dengdit.  One  of  the  spears  in  the  Shish  shrine 
at  Lau  is  of  the  form  named  bit  by  the  Dinka,  and 
is  called  bit  yat.  Another  spear  with  the  usual 
leaf-shaped  blade  is  called  ton  yat,  and  the  iron  rod 
is  named  le,n  yat.  These  spears  and  the  iron  rod 
are  described  as  playing  an  important  part  in  the 
great  rain-making  ceremony  held  in  the  luak  at 
Lau,  and  when  the  time  comes  to  replace  them 
an  elaborate  ceremony  is  performed.  Long  ago 
Dengdit  ordered  the  bain  Mabor  to  get  the  finest 
spear  he  could,  and  to  put  it  in  his  shrine  at  Lau. 
This  command  was  said  to  apply  not  only  to  the 
ton  yat,  but  also  to  the  bit  yat  and  le.n  yat,  and 
all  these  are  renewed  periodically,  by  order  of 
Dengdit,  who,  in  a dream,  indicates  that  the 
spears  are  getting  old  and  that  new  ones  must  be 
provided.  It  seems  that  a new  ton  yat  is  brought 
to  the  Inak  about  every  tenth  year,  a white  sheep 
being  killed  with  the  new  spear  by  the  bain  as  an 
act  of  consecration.  Some  of  the  blood  is  left  on 
the  blade  for  three  days,  after  which  it  is  washed 
and  oiled.  Certain  old  men  and  women,  near 
relatives  of  the  bain,  boil  and  eat  the  flesh  of  this 
sacrifice  in  the  courtyard  of  the  luak,  after  which 
they  wash  their  hands  and  throw  the  bones,  none 
of  which  has  been  broken,  into  the  river.  The 
sacredness  of  the  old  spear  appears  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  new  by  thrusting  the  former  into  the 
earth  by  the  side  of  the  sacrifice,  after  which  it 
is  given  to  a son  or  other  near  relative  of  the  bain. 

7.  Oaths.— In  .small  matters  the  Shish  affirm 
‘by  Nyalich.’  To  swear  a binding  oath  a man 
goes  to  the  blacksmith  and  licks  his  hammer ; 
then,  putting  it  on  the  ground,  he  says  : ‘ If  I 
have  done  this  thing,  may  I die ! ’ Any  one 
swearing  falsely  would  certainly  die  within  a 
couple  of  days.  An  Agar  Dinka  will  swear  by 
licking  his  iron  bracelet  and  .saying  what  he  has 
done  or  not  done,  and  that  he  i.s  prepared  to  die  if 
he  is  not  speaking  the  truth.  Another  oath  is  to 


place  a spear  or  stick  on  the  ground  and  jumpover  it, 
saying  : ‘ By  Dengdit,  I have  not  done  this  thing  ; 
if  I have,  may  my  spear  be  speedily  put  on  my 
grave  ! ’ This  refers  to  the  Agar  custom  of  putting 
a man’s  spear,  bracelets,  and  shield  upon  his  grave 
for  seven  days.  The  most  terrific  oath  of  all  is  to 
go  to  the  shrine  {luak)  of  Dengdit  and  swear  by  it. 

8.  Blessings  and  curses : the  evil  eye. — The 
Dinka  firmly  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  both  bless- 
ings and  curses,  and  that  people  and  cattle  can 
be  ‘overlooked.’  The  following  information  was 
obtained  from  Tain  Dinka  living  south  of  the  Sudd, 
but  it  probably  holds  good  over  a much  wider 
area.  The  blessings  and  curses  of  strangers  are 
of  little  effect  (it  must  be  assumed  that  this  does 
not  apply  to  great  and  powerful  men),  but  the 
words  of  kinsfolk  are  powerful  for  good  or  evil. 
There  is  a special  word  lou  meaning  ‘ to  speak  bad 
words  about  a man’s  body’ ; and  a father,  by  saying 
his  son  shall  be  ill,  can  cause  him  to  sicken.  So, 
too,  a man’s  relatives  may  curse  him  if  he  does 
not  give  them  the  bullock  which  is  their  due  when 
he  builds  a cattle-shed  soon  after  his  marriage. 
A parent’s  blessing  is  held  to  be  so  efficacious  that 
it  may  cure  illness,  the  power  for  good  being 
the  will  (atiep)  of  the  loving  father  or  mother. 
When  a boy  is  to  be  blessed,  he  squats  on  the 
ground ; and  his  father,  standing  by  him,  carries 
first  his  right  thigh  and  then  his  left  over  his  son’s 
head.  Then  he  sj)its  on  his  scalp  and  blows  into 
his  ears  and  nose  ; next  he  spits  on  his  own  hands 
and  rubs  them  over  the  boy’s  scalp,  and,  again 
spitting  on  them,  smears  spittle  on  the  boy’s  chest 
and  the  nape  of  his  neck.  Finally,  he  picks  up 
dust,  and  rubs  some  on  the  boy’s  chest  and  back, 
throwing  away  the  remainder  into  the  air.  When 
a man  is  about  to  bless  an  ailing  daughter,  her 
mother  brings  a gourd  of  water,  into  which  the 
man,  his  wife,  and  the  girl’s  brothers  and  sisters 
and  paternal  aunts  all  spit,  and  her  father  sprinkles 
the  water  over  the  girl’s  body.  Nothing  further  is 
done  for  eight  days,  but  on  the  ninth  day  a male 
goat  or  sheep  is  tied  up ; when  it  urinates,  the 
girl’s  breasts  and  back  are  anointed  with  the  urine, 
while  the  relatives  who  spat  into  the  bowl  pray 
that  she  may  be  cured.  Her  brothers  take  the 
goat,  throw  it  on  the  ground,  cut  its  throat,  and 
leave  the  body  lying  for  people  of  other  clans  to 
eat.  Any  one  can  ‘overlook’  (T&in  kwan)  another 
who  is  not  a very  close  blood  relation,  at  any  time 
when  his  victim  is  not  looking  him  straight  in  the 
face.  To  kwan  an3'  one  is  always  a voluntary 
action,  and,  though  a thin  or  poor  man  may  kwan 
a well-conditioned  or  rich  man,  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily due  to  covetousness.  A great  man  can  make 
people  ill  without  seeing  them,  by  desiring  it  in 
his  heart,  and  for  sickness  produced  in  this  way 
there  is  no  cure. 

9.  Magic. — Magic  appears  to  play  a compara- 
tively small  part  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Dinka ; 
probably  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  dominating 
influence  of  the  cult  of  the  jok,  which  constitutes 
the  working  belief  of  the  people.  In  spite  of  this, 
auxiliary  magical  processes  may  be  used  in  order 
to  increase  the  efficacy  of  a sacrifice.  Thus,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  a goat  to  be  killed  as  a direct 
appeal  to  the  jok  before  hippopotamus-hunting. 
The  Tain  Dinka  of  Malek  village  select  a ‘red’ 
he-goat  or  sheep  because  the  hippopotamus  is  ‘ red,’ 
and  take  it  to  the  Sudd  in  a canoe,  where  they  cut 
its  throat  with  a spear,  because  the  animal  they 
are  hunting  can  be  killed  only  with  a spear.  _ (The 
usual  method  of  killing  a sheep  or  goat  is  by 
a blow  on  the  head.)  Its  blood  is  allowed  to 
run  into  the  river,  while  some  is  smeared  on  the 
blades  of  the  harpoons.  As  soon  as  it  is  dead, 
it  is  thrust  under  the  Sudd  where  the  hippo- 
potami are,  its  mouth  being  tied  up  so  that  it 
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may  not  do  any  daiii.age  with  its  teeth.  Tlie 
man  with  the  harpoon  prays  to  his  jok  as  he 
approaches  the  animal,  and  the  ceremony  after 
its  death  is  simply  an  ofl'ering  of  part  of  the 
flesh  to  theyoA:.  Any  one  may  provide  the  goat,  but 
only  three  men — Apuot  the  bain,  and  two  others — 
may  cut  its  throat ; if  any  other  were  to  officiate, 
his  action  would  be  absolutely  without  effect. 

Literature. — Authorities  quoted  in  the  article. 

C.  G.  Seligmann. 

DIOGENES.— See  Cynics. 

DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST.— A religious  body 
located  chiefly  in  the  central  and  western  portions 
of  the  United  States.  The  originator  of  the  move- 
ment was  Thomas  Campbell,  a minister  of  the 
Seceder  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  who  came  to  America  in  1807,  and  was 
assigned  to  ministerial  work  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Chartiers,  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  Keenly  sen- 
sitive to  the  evil  results  of  sectarian  divisions,  he 
used  his  efforts  to  unite  the  scattered  groups  of 
Presbyterians  in  such  common  work  and  worship 
as  should  allay  in  some  measure  the  strife  of  rival 
factions.  But  so  little  were  the  churches  of  the 
period  prepared  for  the  practice  of  comity  that  he 
was  censured  by  the  Presbytery  for  his  conduct, 
and,  although  upon  appeal  the  Synod  declined  to 
affirm  the  judgment  of  the  Presbytery,  he  found  it 
desirable  to  sever  his  connexion  with  the  Church 
of  his  fathers.  But  his  earnest  labours  in  behalf 
of  unity  led  to  the  formation  of  a group  called  the 
‘Christian  Association  of  Washington  (Pa.),  and, 
soon  after,  he  published  a document  called  the 
‘ Declaration  and  Address,’  in  which  he  pleaded 
with  his  brethren  of  all  Christian  bodies  to 
abandon  whatever  religious  doctrines  and  practices 
were  unscriptural  and  divisive,  and  to  seek  the 
peace  of  the  Church  by  the  realization  of  the 
Lord’s  prayer  (Jn  1711.2111.)  fQj.  oneness  of  His 
people.  He  was  afterwards  joined  by  his  son 
Alexander,  who  had  been  trained  for  the  ministry 
in  Ireland  and  at  Glasgow. 

In  studying  the  problem  of  Christian  unity  these 
men  determined  that  they  would  propose  to  their 
religious  neighbours  the  elimination  of  human  addi- 
tions to  the  primitive  and  simple  gospel.  This 
seemed  to  them  a sufficient  platform  for  a united 
Church.  Their  purpose  was  the  restoration  of  the 
early  Christian  society  as  the  means  of  realizing 
Christian  oneness.  They  included  in  their  pro- 
gramme all  the  essential  elements  of  the  Apostolic 
faith,  spirit,  and  service.  They  held  strongly  to 
the  great  evangelical  beliefs  of  the  historic  Church. 
They  sought  to  make  the  [teachings  of  the  NT 
authoritative  in  their  procedure.  In  compliance 
with  this  ideal  they  decided  that  the  practice  of 
infant  baptism  and  of  affusion  must  be  abandoned. 
The  movement  grew,  and  soon  the  first  congrega- 
tion was  established  at  Brush  Run,  Pa.  (4th  May 
1811). 

The  Reformers,  as  they  called  themselves,  were 
active  in  the  dissemination  of  their  views.  Such 
leaders  as  the  Campbells,  Barton  W.  Stone,  and 
Walter  Scott  were  effective  advocates  of  the  new 
message.  The  adoption  of  immersion  in  the 
interest,  as  they  believed,  of  Christian  unity 
brought  them  into  sympathetic  relations  with  the 
Baptists,  and  in  1823  Alexander  Campbell  began 
the  publication  of  a monthly  called  The  Christian 
Baptist.  For  a time  it  seemed  probable  that  the 
union  of  the  two  bodies  would  be  effected.  The 
Reformers  were  actually  received  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Redstone  Baptist  Association,  and  later 
into  that  of  the  Mahoning  Association,  official 
organizations  of  the  Baptists  in  W estern  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio.  But  the  union  was  never  com- 
plete. Each  of  the  groups  suspected  the  other  and 


at  times  made  counter-charges  of  unsoundness  of 
views.  Separation  took  place,  and  gradually  the 
Reformers,  or  Disciples,  as  they  usually  called 
themselves,  went  their  way  as  a separate  body. 
At  Bethany,  W.  Va.,  in  1840  Campbell  founded 
Bethany  College,  the  first  of  many  schools  organ- 
ized by  the  Disciples.  The  movement  grew  rapidly 
in  the  States  of  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Kentucky.  Campbell  travelled  widely,  preach- 
ing and  holding  debates  on  such  themes  as  related 
to  the  Primitive  Church  and  the  necessity  of  its 
restoration.  The  formative  influences  of  his  early 
training,  the  Loekian  philosophy,  the  Covenant 
theology  of  Holland,  the  reformatory  preaching  of 
the  Haldanes  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  a pro- 
found sense  of  the  scandal  and  disaster  of  divisions 
in  the  Church,  were  made  evident  in  all  his  utter- 
ances. His  power  was  widely  felt,  both  among  his 
own  brethren  and  in  other  communions,  and  out- 
side the  Church.  As  a result,  a large  company  of 
vigorous  and  aggressive  preachers  and  teachers 
became  identified  with  the  enterprise,  and  its  pro- 
gress was  rapid. 

With  the  growth  of  churches  the  first  interest  in 
the  idea  of  Christian  unity  gave  way  somewhat  to 
the  seemingly  more  definite  and  practical  effort 
towards  the  restoration  of  early  Christian  usages. 
The  weekly  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the 
immersion  of  adults  as  the  only  method  of  baptism, 
the  organization  of  churches  after  the  congre- 
gational order,  with  elders  or  bishops,  and  deacons, 
the  rejection  of  all  speculative  discussion  of  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  emphasis  upon 
the  importance  of  the  Scriptures  in  conversion 
were  outstanding  features  of  the  new  message. 
Close  communion  was  never  practised,  but  it  was 
understood  that  only  the  immersed  should  be 
admitted  to  the  churches. 

In  the  development  of  so  vigorons  a body  it  was 
inevitable  that  controversy  should  have  a pro- 
nounced part.  Both  with  their  religious  neigh- 
bours and  among  themselves  the  Disciples  have 
held  earnest  and  prolonged  controversy.  Tend- 
encies to  literalism  and  legalism  have  not  been 
wanting,  but  they  have  yielded  slowly  to  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  progress.  The  creation  of 
new  educational  foundations,  the  maintenance  of 
an  aggressive  journalism,  the  organization  of 
missionary  and  philanthropic  agencies,  and  the 
encouragement  of  an  effective  evangelism  in  the 
churches  have  increased  the  numbers,  intelligence, 
and  consecration  of  the  Disciples,  until  at  the 
present  time  they  are  fifth  among  the  great 
evangelical  bodies  of  America ; have  a consider- 
able constituency  in  England  and  Australia  ; have 
important  missionary  interests  in  China,  India, 
Japan,  Africa,  the  Philippines,  Mexico,  and  the 
West  Indies ; and  maintain  efficient  State  and 
District  organizations  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

The  Disciples  have  desired  from  the  first  to  be 
known  only  by  NT  names.  They  speak  of  their 
churches  as  ‘ Christian  Churches,’  or  ‘ Churches  of 
Christ.’  These  names  they  hold  in  common  with 
all  believers,  and  claim  no  exclusive  title  to  them. 
Their  worship  has  always  been  marked  by 
simplicity,  though  there  is  an  increasing  effort  to 
impart  dignity  to  the  services. 

On  the  themes  of  advancing  Christian  thought, 
— the  value  and  results  of  the  historical  method  of 
Bible  study,  the  contributions  of  modern  scientific 
and  philosophical  labours  to  the  religious  life,  the 
awakening  of  the  social  and  civic  conscience,  the 
extension  of  missionary  effort,  and  the  adoption  of 
higher  educational  standards — the  Disciples  have 
passed  through  the  u.sual  throes  and  differences  of 
opinion  incident  to  the  development  of  most  sections 
of  the  modern  Church.  But  the  progress  has  been 
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steady,  and  the  future  is  promising.  Particularly 
are  the  Disciples  awakening  to  the  realization  of 
their  historic  task— the  earnest  effort  to  promote 
both  by  testimony  and  practical  labours  the  unity 
of  the  people  of  God. 

Litbratdrb. — E.  Gates,  The  Dieciples  of  Christ,  New  York, 
1905,  also  Early  Relation  and  Separation  of  Baptists  and  Dis- 
ciples, Chicago,  1904 ; B.  B.  Tyler,  The  Disciples,  New  York, 


1894 ; J.  H.  Garrison,  Old  Faith  Restated,  St.  Louis,  1891, 
also  The  Reformation  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  do.,  1901 ; 
F.  D.  Power,  Sketches  of  Our  Pioneers,  do.,  1899;  C.  A.  Youngr, 
Historical  Documents  advocating  Christian  Union,  Chicago, 
1904;  J.  A.  Williams,  Life  of  John  Smith,  Cincinnati,  1870; 
W.  Baxter,  Life  of  Walter  Scott,  do.,  1874 ; R.  Richardson, 
Memoirs  of  Alexander  Campbell,  do.,  1888;  W.  E.  Garrison, 
Alexander  Campbell’s  Theology,  St.  Louis,  1900;  S.  Lamar, 
First  Principles  and  Going  on  to  Perfection,  Cincinnati,  1891. 
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DISCIPLINE  (Buddhist). — This  subjeet  may 
best  be  discussed  under  four  different  heads : ( 1 ) 
discipline  of  the  laity  by  the  clergy  ; (2)  discipline 
of  the  novices  by  members  of  the  Order ; (3)  dis- 
cipline as  carried  out  by  the  Order,  in  Chapter 
assembled,  against  individual  members  of  it ; and 
(4)  self-discipline. 

1.  Discipline  of  the  laity. — The  Buddhist  doc- 
trine did  not  recognize  either  a deity  who  can 
punish  or  a soul  to  be  punished,  and  denied  to  the 
members  of  the  Order  (tlie  hhikkhus)  any  priestly 
powers  by  which  penalties  in  the  next  life  could  be 
mitigated  or  increased.  Any  disciplinary  proceed- 
ings against  the  laity,  therefore,  were  necessarily 
of  a simple  character.  There  are  words  in  Pali 
for  ‘instruction,’  ‘discussion,’  ‘training,’  and  ‘self- 
restraint  ’ ; but  there  is  no  word  covering  the  same 
ground  as  ‘discipline.’  The  ideas  of  confessional 
or  father-confessor,  of  absolution,  inquisition,  and 
church-membership  are  wanting.  The  word  ‘ Bud- 
dhist’ was  not  invented  till  many  centuries  after 
the  rise  of  what  we  call  Buddhism.  By  approving 
wholly  or  in  part  the  doctrines  of  the  new  move- 
ment, a layman  did  not  join  any  new  organization 
or  sever  himself  from  any  other.  When  Siha,  the 
Licchavi  general,  an  adherent  of  the  Jains,  became 
converted  by  the  Buddha,  he  was  expressly  enjoined 
by  the  Buddha  himself  to  continue  his  support  of 
the  Jain  community  ( Fmaya  Texts,  ii.  115).  The 
only  action  of  a disciplinary  kind  adopted  by  the 
early  Buddhists  towards  laymen  is  described  in 
Vinaya  Texts,  iii.  llSff.  It  is  called  ‘the  turning 
down  of  the  bowl  ’ (pattassa  nikkujjana).  In  case  a 
layman,  in  any  one  of  five  ways,^  endeavours  to  do 
harm  to  the  Order,  or  speaks  in  disparagement  of 
the  Buddha,  the  Doctrine,  or  the  Order,  then  it 
is  permitted  to  the  hhikkhus  ‘to  turn  down  the 
bowl  ’ in  respect  of  that  layman — that  is,  to  refuse 
to  accept  a gift  of  food  from  him.  If  in  any  of  the 
same  five  ways  a hhikkhu  should  endeavour  to  do 
harm  to  a layman,  a Chapter  should  compel  him 
to  beg  pardon  of  that  layman  (ib.  ii.  355  f. ).  The 
layman  could  have  the  ban  removed  by  a Chapter 
by  confessing  his  error  and  asking  for  forgiveness 
(ib.  iii.  124).  No  mention  of  this  ceremony  of 
turning  down  the  bowl  has  been  found  except  in 
the  earliest  period,  and  it  is  now  quite  obsolete. 
Of  any  formal  discipline  of  laymen  in  knowledge 
of  the  faith  we  hear  nothing ; and  there  was  no 
custom  corresponding  to  the  Arcani  Disciplina 
(q.v.)  of  the  early  Catholics.  The  hhikkhus  are 
described  as  willing  to  talk  over  with  laymen  in 
an  informal  way  any  points  of  doctrine  they  wished 
to  discass.  A large  number  of  cases  of  this  in- 
formal teaching  are  given  in  the  books. 

2.  Discipline  of  novices.  — One  of  the  main 
objects  of  the  founders  of  the  various  Orders  that 
existed  in  India  in  the  Buddha’s  time  was  to  pro- 
vide, ))y  the  establishment  of  the  Order,  for  the 
preservation  and  propagation  of  the  founder’s 
teaching.  There  were  then  no  books  and  no  pub- 

^ The  details  of  these  five  ways  are  given  below  in  the  section 
on  ‘ Discipline  of  novices.’ 
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Ushers.  The  novices  and  the  younger  members  of 
the  Order  learnt  the  statements  of  the  doctrine 
(the  Suttas)  by  heart,  and  the  older  members  ex- 
pounded and  discussed  them,  and  cross-questioned 
the  novices  on  their  knowledge.  It  was  necessary 
for  such  an  Order  to  have  rules.  These  the  novices 
learnt,  and  the  elders  discussed.  Among  the  early 
Buddhist  literature,  thus  handed  down  to  us,  there 
are  manuals  used  for  the  discipline  of  the  novices 
in  the  Doctrine,  in  the  Poetry,  in  the  psychologi- 
cal Ethics,  and  in  the  Canon  Law.  The  majority 
of  the  Abhidhamma  books  are  of  this  nature. 
The  Parivdra  ( ‘ Supplement’)  to  the  Vinaya,  which 
occupies  the  fifth  volume  of  Oldenberg’s  edition  of 
the  text,  consists  entirely  of  a number  of  questions 
on  the  Canon  Law,  and  was  evidently  used  in  the 
teaching  of  novices.  The  Khudda-  and  Mula- 
sikkhd  (‘Short  and  Advanced  Manuals’)  are  some- 
what later  examples  of  the  same  thing.  These 
studies  and  the  personal  attendance  on  his  teacher 
occupied  most  of  the  time  of  the  novice.  If  a 
novice  tried  to  prevent  the  elder  hhikkhus  from 
receiving  alms,  if  he  devised  mischief  against  them, 
if  he  prevented  their  finding  a lodging-place,  if  he 
abused  them,  or  if  he  caused  division  among  them, 
then  his  teacher  might  interdict  him  from  entering 
certain  parts  of  the  common  residence  (explained 
as  meaning  the  bedroom  or  the  sitting-room  he 
has  frequented  (Vinaya,  i.  84]).  In  ten  cases  of 
grievous  misconduct,  a novice  may  be  expelled  by 
his  teacher  (ib.  i.  85).  No  other  disciplinary  pro- 
ceedings are  mentioned. 

3.  Discipline  in  the  Order.— The  Buddhist  Order 
was  a democracy.  There  was  no  vow  of  obedience 
and  no  hierarchy.  The  administration  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Order  was  carried  out  locally  by  a 
Chapter  on  which  each  member  of  the  Order  (each 
hhikkhu)  resident  in  the  locality  had  a seat.  The 
senior  member  presided  as  primus  inter  pares,  and 
decisions  were  made  by  vote  of  the  majority  of 
those  present.  Should  any  member  of  the  Order 
have  committed,  in  the  opinion  of  any  other  mem- 
ber, any  breach  of  one  of  the  regulations,  the  latter 
could  bring  forward,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Chapter,  a resolution  on  the  subject.  If  the  re- 
solution was  carried,  the  offending  member  re- 
mained for  a fixed  period  under  suspension.  The 
suspension  could  be  removed  by  a similar  resolution 
when  the  offender  had  acknowledged  his  offence. 
In  four  cases  of  grave  moral  delinquency — murder, 
theft,  impurity,  and  a false  claim  to  extraordinary 
spiritual  pre-eminence — the  penalty  was  expulsion 
from  the  Order.  The  lawbooks  give  numerous 
cases  which  throw  light  on  the  question  whether 
some  particular  act  does  or  does  not  amount  to  a 
breach  of  any  one  of  the  227  main  rules  of  the  Order, 
or  of  any  one  of  the  explanatory  by-laws  subsidiary 
to  those  rules.  But  they  afford  no  evidence  as  to 
how  frequently  recourse  was  actually  had,  in  the 
early  years  of  the  movement,  to  such  disciplinary 
proceedings  by  a Chapter.  Meetings  of  the  Chapter 
are  still  held  in  Siam,  Burma,  and  Ceylon  for 
business  purposes,  for  the  recitation  of  the  Rules, 
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for  admission  of  new  members,  etc.  Whether  dis- 
ciplinary proceedings  are  still  used,  and,  if  so,  how 
frequently,  is  not  known.  In  other  countries  the 
ancient  rules  have  fallen  altogether  out  of  use, 
and  we  have  no  information  as  to  any  disciplinary 
proceedings  that  may  have  been  substituted  for 
the  formal  acts  of  the  Chapter  (see,  further,  art. 
Crimes  and  Punishments  [Buddhist]). 

4.  Self-discipline. — There  were  three  codes  of 
ethics  in  early  Buddhism — one  for  the  lay  adherent, 
another  for  a member  of  the  Order,  and  a third  for 
those,  whether  laymen  or  mendicants,  who  had 
entered  upon  the  Path  to  arahat-shv^.  People 
joined  the  Order  for  a variety  of  reasons — to  earn 
a livelihood,  for  a life  of  literary  peace,  to  escape 
the  troubles  of  the  world,  from  dislike  of  authority, 
or  even  (as  Nagasena  says  to  King  Milinda)  out  of 
fear  of  kings.  ^ Some  were  converted  men  before 
they  joined  the  Order ; the  majority  were  not. 
They  were  expected,  in  addition  to  their  literary 
studies,  to  devote  themselves  to  an  elaborate 
system  of  self-discipline  in  ethics  and  psychology, 
leading  up  to  what  were  regarded  as  the  highest 
truths— those  constituting  the  samadhi,  the  in- 
sight of  the  higher  stages  of  the  Path.^  The 
existence  of  this  system  is  the  most  characteristic 
feature  of  Buddhist  discipline  (see  art.  HinayaNA). 

Literature. — The  VinayaPitakam,  ed.  H.  Oldenberg  (5  vola., 
London,  1879-1883) ; H.  Oldenberg  and  Rhys  Davids,  Vinaya 
Texts  (Oxford,  1881-1885,  being  tr.  of  vola.  i.  and  ii.  of  tbe  last- 
named  work);  Digha  Nikaya,  ed.  Rhya  Davids  and  J.  E. 
Carpenter  (PTS,  1890-1910) ; Rhys  Davids,  Dialogues  of  the 
Buddha  (Oxford,  1899-1910),  also  Questions  of  King  Milinda 
(Oxford,  1890-1894);  Khudda-Sikkha  and  Mula-Sikkhd,  ed.  E. 
Miiller(UPra,  1883).  T.  W.  RhYS  DaVIDS. 

DISCIPLINE  (Christian). — i.  Definition  and 
aim. — Church  discipline  is  that  body  of  measures 
which  have  been  employed  in  the  Christian  Church 
to  secure  its  own  purity  and  the  spiritual  well- 
being of  its  members  by  the  punishment  of 
offenders  against  its  constitution  and  teachings. 
The  authority  for  such  procedure  is  based  (1)  upon 
the  very  nature  of  the  Church  as  a select  body 
with  a code  of  its  own  ; (2)  upon  express  com- 
mands of  Christ ; (3)  upon  Apostolic  precepts  and 
examples  afforded  in  the  history  of  the  Apostolic 
Church.  The  Church,  as  an  institution  endowed 
with  the  quality  of  holiness  and  entrusted  with 
the  deposit  of  revealed  truth,  is  bound  to  keep 
itself  free  from  corrupting  elements  which  might 
taint  its  purity  and  thwart  its  activity  in  training 
its  members  and  in  bearing  witness  to  the  world. 
As  it  concerns  the  offender,  discipline  is  intended 
(1)  to  reclaim  him  from  error  of  doctrine  or 
impurity  of  life,  so  that,  if  possible,  his  soul  may 
be  saved ; or  (2)  to  cut  him  oft',  as  a withered 
branch,  from  the  body  of  Christ  and  all  participa- 
tion in  its  benefits.  In  the  development  of  the 
Canon  Law,  such  punishments  were  termed  either 
medicinal  {posncB  Tnedicinales)  or  strictly  penal 
{pcenm  vindicativce).  The  former  are  corrective 
and  reformatory ; the  latter,  while,  according  to 
canonists,  they  do  not  wliolfy  exclude  this  idea, 
are  mainly  concerned  with  the  vindication  of  the 
majesty  of  the  law  and  the  removal  of  all  danger 
to  the  Church  from  contagion. 

After  the  Apostolic  age  and  from  the  close  of 
the  2nd  cent..  Church  discipline  found  expression 
in  the  unformulated  system  of  Penance.  To  this 
were  added,  from  the  Ith  cent.,  the  Canons  of 
Councils,  local  and  ecumenical ; from  the  7th  the 
Penitential  Books ; and  later  the  collections  of 
Canon  Law  culminating  in  the  Decretals  of  Gratian, 
about  1150.  Beginning  with  Constantine’s  reign, 
severe  civil  penalties  were  executed  upon  dissenters 
from  the  Church’s  formulated  standard  of  doctrine. 
The  Arians,  who  refused  obedience  to  the  Nicene 

1 Milinda,  i.  50. 

2 Rhys  Davids,  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,  i.  190-192. 


statement,  were  banished,  and  their  books  burnt. 
Although  such  penalties  4vere  inflicted  by  the  civil 
ruler,  they  received  the  approbation  of  the  Cliurch. 
The  legislation  concerning  the  discipline  and 
punishment  of  dissenters  reached  its  culmination, 
so  far  as  the  Chmcli  was  concerned,  in  the 
tribunals  of  the  Papal  and  Spanish  Inquisitions 
(1215,  1478).  This  body  of  legislation  was  ex- 
tended to  include  witchcraft  and  all  kinds  of 
maleficmm,  especially  after  the  bull  of  Innocent 
VIII.,  Summis  de.siderantes  (1484). 

The  Reformers  continued  to  insist  upon  ecclesi- 
astical discipline,  and,  in  their  hands,  it  found  its 
most  strenuous  application  in  the  codes  of  Geneva 
and  the  disciplinary  books  of  the  Elizabethan 
Puritans  of  Scotland  and  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly. As  to  the  seat  of  authority  for  the 
exercise  of  Church  discipline,  the  theory  has  been, 
and  is,  that  the  Church  exercises  discipline  over 
her  own  members  and  within  her  own  sphere.  To 
use  the  expression  current  in  the  Middle  Ages,  she 
wields  the  spiritual  sword  (gladium  spirituale),  or, 
to  quote  a Protestant  symbol  (the  Scottish  First 
Book  of  Discipline,  ch.  ix.),  she  ‘draws  the  sword 
which  of  God  she  hath  received.’  But,  in  fact, 
not  only  has  the  distinction  between  the  Church 
and  the  State  as  agents  to  punish  ecclesiastical 
offences  (delicta)  not  always  been  clearly  defined, 
but  the  Church  has  not  restricted  herself  to  her 
sphere,  and,  indeed,  has  expected  the  State  to  aid 
her  in  the  maintenance  of  her  discipline.  Prom  325 
onwards  the  Universal  Church  gradually  came  to 
approve  civil  penalties  for  ecclesiastical  offences. 
The  Latin  Church,  through  the  Inquisition,  the 
culminating  procedure  in  her  disciplinary  activity, 
not  only  pronounced  susjiects  guilty  of  heresy,  but 
imprisoned  them,  ordered  their  houses  to  be  burnt 
and  their  goods  confiscated,  and  turned  them  over 
to  the  civil  authorities,  knowing  that  their  punish- 
ment would  be  death.  In  the  Protestant  Churches 
of  Zurich  and  Geneva,  among  the  Protestants  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  during  the  Colonial 
period  in  the  United  States,  the  same  confusion 
prevailed,  although  in  its  application  the  legisla- 
tion was  much  less  destructive  than  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  has  remained  for  more  recent 
times  to  make  the  line  separating  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  realms  more  distinct,  even  to  the  complete 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  in  some  Protestant 
lands. 

2.  Discipline  in  the  Apostolic  Church. — Pure  as 
is  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  spotless 
as  is  the  ideal  Church,  the  bride  of  Christ,  it  was 
predicted  by  Christ  that  offences  would  arise  (Mt 
18'^).  Such  offences  were  manifested  in  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Church’s  history.  The  Apostles  them- 
selves remained  conscious  of  weaknesses  and  faults. 
Peter  denied  Christ  (Mt  26®®),  and  was  condemned 
by  Paul  at  Antioch  (Gal  2'i®'-).  Paul  saj's,  ‘ I buftet 
my  body’  (1  Co  9’’'),  calls  upon  the  Christians  to 
whom  he  wrote  ‘ to  mortify  their  members  ’ (Col 
3®),  and  in  Ro  7 indicates  that  a constant  war  goes 
on  in  the  Christian  between  the  appetencies  of 
the  flesh  and  the  will  of  the  Spirit.  ‘ In  a great 
house  there  are  not  only  vessels  of  gold  and  of 
silver,  but  also  of  wood  and  of  earth  ; and  some 
unto  honour,  and  some  unto  dishonour  ’ (2  Ti  2“). 
Here  the  Apostle  has  in  mind  persons  ‘ reprobate 
concerning  the  faith,’  whom  lie  compares  to  Jannes 
and  Jambres  (3®). 

The  Church’s  right  to  exercise  discipline  was 
definitely  conferred  when  Christ  empowered  His 
Apostles  to  bind  and  loose  (Mt  18*®).  He  also 
indicated  the  measures  to  be  resorted  to  when  an 
offence  became  known.  If  a brother  was  found 
guilty  of  a fault,  he  was  to  be  privately  admonished 
by  a single  person  ; then,  if  necessary,  by  several 
in  company ; and  finally,  if  reproof  was  still 
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ineffectual,  the  offender  was  to  be  publicly  rebuked 
before  the  congregation.  In  case  he  was  still 
obdurate,  he  was  to  be  treated  ‘ as  the  Gentile  and 
the  publican’ 

After  the  Resurrection,  the  Apostles  exercised 
the  function  of  discipline,  and  warranted  it  by 
precepts.  The  duty  of  feeding  the  flock  and  ruling 
in  the  Church  (Ac  20“,  He  13'^  etc.)  implied  this 
function.  Special  rules  of  practice  were  issued  by 
the  council  of  Jerusalem  (Ac  15).  The  offences  con- 
demned were  both  errors  of  doctrine  and  faults  of 
conduct  against  the  pure  laws  of  Christian  living. 
The  first  cases  of  discipline— the  appalling  deaths  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  (Ac  6) — are  so  extraordinary  that  no  one  but  an 
extreme  advocate  of  Church  prerogative  would  find  in  them  a 
precedent  tor  the  Church  to  follow,  although  they  are  referred 
to  as  examples  of  just  punishment,  not  only  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  by  Calvin.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  case  of  Sapphira, 
Peter  announced  her  death ; but  the  punishments  must  be 
looked  upon  as  the  unusual  act  of  God,  designed  to  make  a 
lasting  impression  upon  the  Church.  To  another  category 
belong  the  cases  which  occur  in  the  writings  of  Paul  and  John. 
John  (2  Jniof.)  took  the  position  that  heresy  was  a sufficient 
ground  for  refusing  companionship  with  the  offenders.  Paul 
combined  the  two  categories  when  he  called  upon  the  Thessa- 
lonian  Christians  to  withdraw  themselves  ‘ from  every  brother 
that  walketh  disorderly,  and  not  alter  the  tradition  which  they 
received  of  us’  (2  Th  3®).  Heresy  he  pronounced  a gangrene 
(2  Ti  217,  cf.  Tit  31®),  and  he  admonished  the  Corinthians  to 
exclude  from  their  companionship  brethren  who  were  extor- 
tioners, fornicators,  revilers,  idolaters,  drunkards,  and  covetous 
(1  Co  59-13).  He  excommunicated  the  member  of  the  Corinthian 
congregation  who  had  committed  incest  with  his  mother-in-law 
(1  Co  5,  2 Co  7),  and  ‘ delivered  unto  Satan  ’ Alexander  and 
Hymenaeus  (1  Ti  l^O).  He  also  invoked  the  anathema  against 
‘any  man  that  loveth  not  the  Lord,’  and  against  the  Judaiz- 
ing  teachers  who  might  preach  another  gospel  than  that  he 
preached  (1  Co  1632,  Gal  1®).  In  the  case  of  the  Corinthian 
offender,  Paul  states  that  his  purpose  was  that  his  ‘spirit  may 
be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus,’  and,  in  the  case  of 
Alexander  and  Hymenaeus,  that  they  ‘might  be  taught  not  to 
blaspheme.’ 

It  is  evident  that  it  is  possible,  from  these  state- 
ments of  the  NT,  for  a Church  hierarchy,  if  it 
be  so  disposed,  to  justify  the  resort  to  the  most 
rigorous  methods  of  disciplinary  constraint,  and  to 
reduce  Church  government  to  a mere  contrivance 
to  exact  implicit  mechanical  obedience  to  a system 
of  ecclesiastical  enactments,  forgetting  that  the 
Church  is  a training  school  to  exercise  discipline 
in  the  spirit  of  love  and  for  the  education  and 
correction  of  the  weak  and  offending. 

3.  The  ante-Nicene  practice  (A.D.  100-313,  the 
date  of  Constantine’s  edict  of  toleration). — In  this 
period  a strict  system  of  discipline  was  practised, 
but  the  punishments  were  prescribed  and  executed 
by  the  spiritual  authorities,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  civil  constraints.  There  was  no  precise  code, 
and  the  practice  differed  in  different  parts  of  the 
Church,  for  example,  as  between  N.  Africa  and 
Rome.  The  two  marked  features  are  the  develop- 
ment of  the  system  of  penance  and  the  issue  of 
disciplinary  canons  by  councils.  The  distinction 
which  came  to  be  made  between  venial  and  mortal 
sins  also  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
exercise  of  discipline. 

In  his  de  Pudic.  ch.  19  (‘ Ante-Nic.  Fathers,’  Amer.  ed.,  iv.  97), 
Tertullian  enumerates  seven  mortal  offences  for  which,  if  com- 
mitted after  baptism,  there  can  be  no  restoration  in  this  world 
or  hope  in  the  world  to  come — murder,  idolatry,  theft,  apostasy, 
blasphemy,  fornication,  adultery.  For  these  Christ  will  not 
act  as  pleader  (horum  ultra  exorator  non  erit  Christus).  Those 
who  commit  such  offences  cease  to  be  sons  of  God.  For  other 
sins  committed  after  baptism,  certain  penances  or  compensa- 
tions were  prescribed,  such  as  fasting,  prayer,  and  almsgiving. 
Origen  (as  quoted  by  Friedberg,  p.  209)  states  that  only  for 
manifest  sins  (peccata  evidentia)  were  offenders  cast  out  from 
the  Church — giving  as  the  reason,  lest  the  wheat  be  plucked  up 
with  the  tares.  Towards  the  end  of  the  period,  the  penitential 
system  came  to  recognize  four  classes  of  penitents— weepers, 
hearers,  kneelers,  and  slanders  (flentes,  audientes,  genufiexi, 
consistentes).  These  were  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  (intra 
ecclesiam)  as  opposed  to  the  excommunicate.  They  were  for- 
bidden certain  forms  of  pleasure,  ornaments  of  dress,  connubial 
intercourse,  etc.,  and  they  were  especially  required  to  devote 
themselves  to  i)rayer,  almsgiving,  fasting,  etc.  The  usual 
duration  of  this  period  of  penance  was  three  or  four  years, 
though  it  might  be  abbreviated  at  the  will  of  the  Church 
authorities. 

The  schisms  which  broke  out  in  the  Church,  such  as  those  of 


Novatian,  Miletus,  and  the  Donatists,  were  a revolt  against  a 
tendency  to  relax  the  rigours  of  discipline,  and  arose  for  the 
most  part  over  the  question  of  the  restoration  of  the  lapsed. 
The  N.  African  Church,  led  by  Tertullian,  refused  restoration 
to  those  who  had  denied  the  faith  in  times  of  persecution ; 
Cyprian  at  first  took  the  same  ground,  but  later  receded  from 
it  in  view  of  the  great  number  who  had  given  way  in  the 
Decian-Valerian  persecution,  and  granted  to  the  penitent  the 
communion  in  the  hour  of  death.  The  Roman  Church  was 
lenient  with  this  class  of  offenders. 

The  Synods  which  were  held  at  the  close  of  this  period— 
Elvira,  Arles,  and  Ancyra — passed  severe  disciplinary  canons. 
The  Spanish  Synod  of  Elvira  (see  A.  W.  W.  Dale,  The  Syn.  of 
Elvira,  Lend.  1882)  in  81  canons  punished  with  anathemat- 
ization the  denial  of  the  communion,  and  lesser  penalties. 
Murder,  idolatry,  and  especially  unchastity  have  a large  place 
given  to  them.  For  example,  a wile  guilty  of  adultery,  without 
precedent  provocation  given  by  the  husband,  is  denied  com- 
munion even  in  the  hour  of  death.  Those  guilty  of  extrava- 
gance in  dress  may  after  three  years  be  restored  to  the  com- 
munion, and  gamblers  after  one  year.  The  worship  of  idols  by 
a baptized  adult  is  pronounced  a crimen  capitate,  and  the 
offender  is  excluded  permanently  from  the  communion. 

4.  From  313  to  1215  (from  Constantine’s  edict  of 
toleration  to  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition). 
— With  the  alliance  of  the  Church  with  the  State, 
a new  practice  was  developed  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  ott'ences.  The  State  itself 
passed  disciplinary  regulations  for  certain  of  them, 
and  executed  punishments.  Worldly  penalties, 
such  as  confiscation  of  goods,  banishment,  mulcts 
of  money,  death,  and  later  the  loss  of  individual 
freedom,  came  to  be  approved  by  the  Church  as 
penalties  for  offences  within  the  realm  of  religion 
(see  Hinschius,  iv.  803-814 ; Friedberg,  210 ; Her- 
genrother,  546  ft'. ).  Carrying  over  to  the  new  order 
the  ideas  which  the  ofhce  of  Pontifex  Maximus 
implied,  Constantine  claimed  authority,  as  uni- 
versal bishop,  over  the  external  affairs  of  the 
Church.  He  and  his  Imperial  successors  exercised 
the  right  not  only  of  proceeding  against  heretics, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  Theodosius,  of  designating 
who  they  were.  The  Theodosian  code  counted  as 
a public  crime  every  offence  against  religion,  on 
the  ground  that  such  offences  brought  injury  to 
all  (in  omnium  fertur  injuria  [quoted  by  Fried- 
berg, 209]).  The  following  are  the  chief  steps  in 
the  liistory  of  Church  discipline  in  this  period  of 
1000  years : 

(1)  As  worldliness  crept  into  the  Church  after 
Constantine’s  identification  with  it,  offences  of 
moral  conduct  were  given  less  prominence,  and 
offences  were  emphasized  which  were  committed 
against  the  Church  as  a corporation  and  against 
its  doctrinal  code  as  formulated  by  the  Councils, 
and  held  by  the  common  opinion  of  the  Church. 

(2)  Constantine  punished  departures  from  the 
Nicene  statement  by  burning  the  books  of  the 
Arians  and  banishing  Arius  himself.  His  sons  at 
one  time  punished  Athanasius  and  his  followers, 
at  another  favoured  them. 

(3)  The  Ecumenical  Councils,  beginning  with 
the  Nicene  (325),  passed,  in  addition  to  their  doc- 
trinal decrees,  canons  providing  rules  of  adminis- 
tration and  discipline.  The  Athanasian  Creed 
pronounced  anathema  upon  those  refusing  its  pre- 
cise definitions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
excluded  them  from  the  possibility  of  salvation. 

(4)  While  the  Emperors,  from  Gratian  and  Theo- 
dosius to  Justinian,  were  proscribing  paganism  by 
penalties  increasing  to  the  penalty  of  death. 
Imperial  rescripts  were  placing  Christian  heretics 
under  the  civil  ban.  Theodosius  the  Great,  at 
the  close  of  the  4th  cent.,  pronounced  those  who 
held  to  the  Nicene  statement  Catholic  Christians, 
and  all  others  heretics.  In  15  different  enact- 
ments he  deprived  the  latter  of  all  right  to  the 
exercise  of  religious  usages,  excluded  them  from 
civil  office,  and  threatened  them  with  fines,  banish- 
ment, confiscation  of  goods,  and — as  in  the  case  of 
the  Manichaeans,  Audians,  and  Quartodecimans — 
with  death. 

(5)  The  code  of  Justinian  not  only  regulated  all 
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kinds  of  ecclesiastical  aft'airs,  but  in  certain  cases 
gave  even  criminal  jurisdiction  to  the  bishops  (see 
Pfannmiiller,  Die  kirchliche  Gesetzgebung  Jus- 
tinians,  Berlin,  1902,  p.  82  ti'.). 

(6)  The  penalty  of  death  was  executed  for  the 
first  time  for  ecclesiastical  offences  at  Treves  in 
385,  when  the  Spanish  bishop  Priscillian  and  six 
others,  including  a noble  matron  of  Bordeaux, 
were  put  to  death.  All  the  bishops  present  ex- 
cept Theognistes  approved  the  sentence.  Ambrose 
and  Martin  of  Tours  disapproved  of  it,  the  former, 
however,  being  opposed  to  the  death  sentence 
altogether.  Leo  i.  (440-461)  definitely  advocated 
the  death  penalty  for  heretics.  Henceforth  the 
only  parties  to  oppose  it  were  the  dissenting  sects, 
such  as  the  Donatists. 

(7)  Notable  cases  of  discipline  are  not  wanting 
in  the  administration  of  high  ecclesiastics.  Chry- 
sostom was  deposed  for  rebuking  the  extravagance 
and  vices  of  the  Imperial  court  of  Constantinople 
(404).  Ambrose  excluded  Theodosius  from  the 
church  of  Milan  till  he  had  made  expiation  for 
the  wholesale  execution  in  Thessalonica  (390). 
Synesius  excommunicated  the  governor  of  Penta- 
polis  for  his  merciless  oppressions  (409). 

(8)  The  most  important  influence  on  the  dis- 
cipline of  dissenters  exercised  by  any  churchman 
was  that  of  Augustine.  At  first  inclined  to  re- 
strict discipline  to  spiritual  measures,  he  changed 
front  during  the  controversy  with  the  Donatists. 
Quoting  our  Lord’s  words  in  the  parable,  ‘ Compel 
them  to  come  in,’  he  expounded  them  to  include 
physical  measures.  He  did  not  go  as  far  as 
distinctly  to  advocate  the  penalty  of  death,  but 
his  exposition  became  the  chief  authority  for  the 
Schoolmen,  including  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  favour 
of  the  death  penalty  for  heretics. 

(9)  During  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  penitential 
codes  came  into  use,  prescribing  penalties  for  all 
sorts  of  ofl'ences  against  religion  and  the  Church, 
beginning  with  those  of  Columban  (f  615),  and 
Theodore  of  Tarsus  (t  690).  A forerunner  of  these 
writers  was  John  Scholasticus  (t  578),  whose 
Syntagma  ■with  its  68  canons  was  confirmed  by  the 
TruUan  Synod  of  692.  An  idea  of  the  penances 
prescribed  by  Theodore  of  Tarsus  may  be  formed 
from  one  example.  A priest  who  drank  to  excess 
and  vomiting  had  to  do  penance  for  30  days,  a 
layman  for  15  days.  False  canonical  codes  were 
referred  to  by  the  Paris  Synod  (829). 

(10)  The  Isidorian  Decretals,  dating  from  the 
middle  of  the  9th  cent.,  authorized  the  Church 
to  take  cognizance  in  her  discipline  not  only  of 
specifically  ecclesiastical  offences  (delicta  mere 
ecclesiastica),  but  also  of  offences  of  a mixed  char- 
acter {delicta  mixta).  For  certain  Church  digni- 
taries the  decisions  of  the  Church  tribunal  were 
final. 

(11)  Special  legislation  was  enacted  for  clerical 
offences.  Among  the  more  notable  acts  was  the 
so-called  Canonical  Rule  (see  Hatch,  Growth  of 
Ch.  Institutions,  London,  1887,  ch.  ix.).  The 
ministry  had  become  not  only  a profession,  hut 
a lucrative  profession.  The  clergy  hawked  and 
hunted,  were  extravagant  in  their  retinues,  drank, 
and  committed  other  excesses.  One  of  Charle- 
magne’s capitularies  (802)  called  upon  the  clergy 
to  live  ‘according  to  the  canon.’  Later  a senn- 
cloistral  mode  of  life  was  introduced  among  them, 
one  reason  riven  being  that  the  cler^  thereby 
‘might  avoid  the  company  of  women,"  as  at  the 
Roman  Council  of  853. 

(12)  The  Canon  Law  was  definitely  incorporated 
in  the  collections  of  Regino  (t  915),  Burchard  of 
Worms  (t  1025),  Anselm  of  Lucca  (t  1086),  Cardinal 
Deusdedit  (c.  1087),  and  Ivo  of  (Ihartres  (11116). 
These  imperfect  works  gave  way  to  the  monumental 
production  of  the  Camaldulensian  monk,  Gratian, 


who  taught  canon  law  in  the  convent  of  St.  Felix, 
Bologna,  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  His 
work,  whose  original  title  was  Concordantia 
canonum  discordantium,  became  the  manual  in  its 
department,  as  the  Sentences  of  Peter  the  Lombard 
became  the  manual  in  the  department  of  theology. 
It  was  greatly  augmented  with  the  supplements 
added  by  the  Orders  of  Gregory  IX.,  Boniface 
vin.,  Clement  v.,  and  John  xxii.  Although  full 
of  forgeries  and  errors,  as  has  been  sho'wn  by 
Dollinger  - Friedrich  (Das  Papstthum,  Munich, 
1892),  it  remained  the  undisputed  code  in  Western 
Christendom  till  the  Reformation,  regulating  life 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Its  decrees  have  in 
part  been  superseded  by  the  canons  and  decrees  of 
the  Council  of  Trent. 

(13)  As  vicar  of  Christ  and  undisputed  head  of 
Latin  Christendom,  the  Pope  became,  as  the  Middle 
Ages  advanced,  the  supreme  disciplinarian,  and 
his  decisions  kept  Christendom,  especially  Eng- 
land, in  a constant  ferment. 

(14)  The  greater  punishments  which  came  into 
general  use  in  the  Church  were  the  anathema  and 
the  interdict,  to  which  is  to  be  added  suspension 
from  the  priesthood.  Two  forms  of  anathema,  the 
minor  and  the  major,  are  distinguished  by  Wetzer- 
Welte,  quoting  Gregory  IX.,  but  they  differ  only 
in  the  degrees  of  solemnity  with  which  they  are 
pronounced.  The  anathema  excludes  from  the 
communion  and  all  public  services  of  the  Church 
except  preaching,  and  from  all  the  public  sufirages 
of  the  Church,  hut  not  necessarily  from  private 
intercessions.  If  the  sentence  still  rests  upon  the 
ofl'ender  at  death,  it  excludes  from  burial  in  con- 
secrated ground.  Martin  V.  in  his  Ad  evitanda 
(1418)  made  a distinction  between  excommunicati 
tolerati  and  excommunicati  vitandi.  From  the 
latter  all  religious  intercourse  whatever  is  to  be 
withheld,  and,  as  far  as  feasible,  all  commercial  deal- 
ing (see  Hergenrother,  568  ff.).  Perhaps  no  excom- 
munications surpass  in  execration  that  pronounced 
by  Clement  VI.  (1346)  against  Louis  the  Bavarian  : 

‘Let  him  be  damned  in  his  going  out  and  his  coming  in  1 
The  Lord  strike  him  with  madness  and  blindness  and  mental 
insanity ! May  the  heavens  empty  upon  him  their  thunder- 
bolts, and  the  wrath  of  the  Omnipotent  burn  itself  into  him  in 
the  present  and  the  future  world  1 May  the  universe  fight 
against  him,  and  the  earth  open  to  swallow  him  up  alive  1 ’ 
(Mirbt,  Quellen  d.  Papstthums^,  Tubingen,  1901,  p.  163). 

The  interdict  was  extended  to  a community  of 
persons  or  territory.  There  are  different  degrees 
of  punishment  involved  in  the  sentence,  but  in 
general  it  involves  the  denial  of  the  sacraments  of 
Die  Eucharist,  Ordination,  and  Extreme  Unction, 
public  services  of  the  Church,  and  the  rite  of  burial 
in  sacred  ground.  Among  the  notable  cases  were 
the  interdicts  fulminated  over  Scotland  (1180), 
England  (1208),  the  sacred  cities  of  Rome  by 
Adrian  IV.  (1155),  and  Jerusalem  (1229)  on  the 
occasion  of  the  crusade  of  the  excommimicated 
Emperor,  Frederick  II. 

S.  From  1215  (the  Fourth  Lateran  Council)  to 
the  Council  of  Trent. — There  are  three  important 
points  which  stand  out  in  the  further  history  of 
disciiiline  before  the  Reformation.  (1)  The  doc- 
trine of  Penance  underwent  a radical  change  (see 
K.  Muller,  Der  Umschwung  in  der  Lehre  von  der 
Busse  wdhrend  d.  ISten  Jahrh.,  Freib.  1892; 
Schaff,  Ch.  Hist.,  vol.  v.  pt.  i.  p.  72911.).  Con- 
fession to  the  priest  and  satisfaction  by  doing  the 
penances  prescribed  by  him  'were  made  necessary 
for  absolution.  The  acts  of  satisfaction  are  penal 
acts  wliich  serve  like  medicines  for  spiritual  wounds, 
and  also  as  a compensation  to  God  for  offences.  So 
Alexander  of  Hales  and  Thomas  Aquinas  taught. 
The  priest  is  the  judge  of  what  the  act  of  satis- 
faction shall  be.  Among  the  more  notable  cases 
of  public  penance  were  those  of  Henry  ii.  after 
BecKet’s  death,  and  Raymund  of  Toulouse.  This 
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system  of  discipline  under  the  direction  of  the 
priest  became  obligatory  for  every  Christian  in 
the  world.  The  crusades  offered  a vast  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  Church  discipline  and 
penance. 

(2)  Tlie  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  established 
by  Innocent  III.  at  the  12th  Ecumenical  Council 
(1215),  was  intended  to  meet  the  peril  of  heresy 
and  to  extirpate  it.  With  Gregory  the  Great 
(t  604)  heresy  ceased  to  he  known  in  Western 
Europe  for  four  centuries.  At  the  end  of  the  11th 
cent,  slight  traces  of  it  appear  at  Goslar,  Mainz, 
Cologne,  Strassburg,  and  other  places.  They  as 
quickly  disappeared,  hut  suddenly  in  the  12th 
cent,  heresy  sprang  up  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
from  Milan  to  Antwerp,  and  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
Bremen.  In  his  Laws  of  1238,  Frederick  ii.  gives  a 
list  of  19  different  heretical  sects.  The  chief  of 
these  were  the  Cathari  and  the  Waldenses.  In  1 163 
a Synod  of  Toulouse  compared  heretics  to  serpents 
concealing  themselves  in  the  grass.  Innocent  III.  ’s 
predecessor,  Lucius  III.,  at  the  Council  of  Verona 
(1184)  joined  with  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  a public 
demojistration  in  the  Cathedral,  that  they  would 
make  it  their  common  cause  to  extirpate  heretical 
depravity.  Princes  were  ordered  to  take  an  oath 
to  support  the  Church  in  punishing  offenders,  upon 
pain  of  forleiting  their  dignities.  The  Synod  of 
Toulouse  (1163)  had  called  upon  princes  to  imprison 
heretics  and  confiscate  their  goods.  The  Third 
Lateran  (1179)  extended  the  punishments  to  de- 
fenders of  heretics.  By  the  third  canon  of  the 
J'ourth  Lateran  (1215)  all  princes  were  again  en- 
joined to  swear  to  protect  the  orthodox  faith,  on 
pain  of  losing  their  lands ; and  to  all  taking  part 
‘ in  the  extermination  of  heretics  ’ was  offered  the 
indulgence  extended  to  the  Crusaders  in  the  Holy 
Land.  All  who  in  any  way  supported  heretics 
were  to  he  excommunicated  and  excluded  from 
receiving  their  natural  inheritance.  This  por- 
tentous organization  was  further  perfected  at  the 
Council  of  Toulouse  (1229),  and  by  Innocent  IV.  in 
his  bull  Ad  exstirpanda  (1252),  which  prescribed 
torture  as  a means  of  extorting  confession  of 
crime.  No  heretic  was  to  he  punished  till  con- 
victed by  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  but,  once 
convicted,  the  secular  arm  was  under  obligation 
to  punish  the  offender  by  destroying  his  domicile 
and  refuge,  even  though  it  were  underground,  by 
confiscating  his  goods,  and  by  putting  him  to 
death.  Innocent  III.  declared  that,  as  treason  was 
punished,  so  much  more  should  punishments  be 
meted  out  to  those  who  committed  the  greater 
crime  of  blasphemy  against  God  and  His  Son. 
Secular  princes  were  to  draw  the  sword  against 
them  (see  quotation  in  Schaff',  Ch.  Hist.,  vol.  v. 
pt.  ii.  p.  518,  together  with  Hurter’s  exposition  of 
Innocent’s  views).  Innocent  summoned  Christen- 
dom to  a crusade  against  the  heretics  in  Southern 
France,  promising  ‘ those  who  fought  for  the  soul 
and  for  God  ’ the  same  rewards  as  he  promised  to 
those  who  ventured  their  lives  to  rescue  the  Holy 
Sepulchre. 

In  vain  is  the  plea  made  that  the  Church  did  not  execute 
heretics  or  immediately  pronounce  the  decree  of  execution. 
It  immured  them  for  life,  and  it  threatened  with  exclusion  from 
the  sacrament  and  from  heaven  princes  and  magistrates  who 
relused  to  execute  the  death  penalty  upon  them.  The  Catholic 
apologist,  Vacandard,  is  compelled  to  say  that  at  times  the 
sacred  tribunal  actually  passed  sentence  of  death.  It  is  strange, 
in  view  of  the  words  of  Popes  and  councils,  that  Catholic 
writers,  like  Ph.  Hergenrother  (Eathol.  Eirchenrecht,  641), 
should  assert  not  only  that  it  is  not  within  the  Church’s  pro- 
vince to  execute  the  death  penalty,  but  that  it  cannot  call  upon 
the  State  to  execute  it.  An  inquisitor  like  Bernard  Guy  re- 
presented the  temper  of  his  time  when  he  said  in  his  famous 
manual  that  heresy  could  be  exterminated  only  as  heretics 
were  burnt. 

To  this  extreme  form  of  Church  discipline  the  Schoolmen 
gave  full  theological  justification.  Thomas  Aquinas,  resting 
upon  the  authority  of  Augustine,  asserted  that  ‘heretics  were 
not  only  to  be  separated  from  the  Church  by  excommunication. 


but  from  the  world  by  death  ’ (Summa,  ii.  pt.  2.  11  [ed.  Migne, 
iii.  109]).  ‘ As  falsifiers  of  coin  are  to  be  put  to  death,  much 
more  should  they  be  put  to  death  who  are  guilty  of  the  more 
wicked  act  of  corrupting  the  faith.  The  heretic  the  Church 
delivers  over  to  the  secular  tribunal  to  be  put  out  of  the 
world.’ 

The  Spanish  Inquisition,  formally  sanctioned  by 
Sixtus  IV.  (1478)  and  accepted  by  his  successors  in 
its  essential  features,  is  even  more  noted  in  history 
for  its  ingenious  devices  and  severity  in  disciplining 
heretics  than  the  papal  tribunal  established  in 
1215.  Pastor  and  Funk  both  agree,  as  against 
Hefele,  that  it  was  primarily  not  a State  institu- 
tion, but  the  creation  of  the  Pope  (Schaff,  Ch.  Hist., 
vol.  V.  pt.  ii.  p.  539  ff.). 

(3)  The  third  important  chapter  in  the  history 
of  Church  discipline  in  this  period  was  the  famous 
assertion  of  Boniface  Viil.,  in  the  bull  Unam 
sanctam  (1302),  that  both  swords  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  Pope,  and  that  it  is  altogether  necessa,ry 
to  salvation  to  he  obedient  to  the  Roman  pontiff. 
This  assertion,  confirmed  by  Leo  X.  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  sufficiently 
justifies  the  Church  in  the  use  of  any  means 
whatsoever  that  it  may  select  to  carry  on  its 
work  and  maintain  its  authority.  Down  to  the 
14th  cent.,  the  theory  had  been  that  the  Church’s 
jurisdiction  stops  with  those  who  are  baptized  by 
its  ritual.  But  papal  pamphleteers,  after  the  death 
of  Boniface  viii.,  like  Augustinus  Triumphus 
(t  1328),  extended  it  to  the  whole  heathen  world. 
A voice  as  if  proclaiming  a new  era,  Marsilius  of 
Padua,  in  his  Defensor  pads  (1324),  argued  that  the 
disciplinary  prerogative  of  the  Church  was  only 
suasive,  not  penal.  But  the  Church  did  not  listen 
to  him,  and  the  Council  of  Constance  (1415)  re- 
affirmed the  doctrine  that  heretics  should  be 
burnt  (‘puniendi  usque  ad  igmem ’),  and  earned 
out  the  affirmation  in  the  sentences  against  Hus 
and  Jerome  of  Prague  and  the  bones  of  Wyclif. 
The  papal  crusades  against  the  Cathari  were  re- 
peated against  the  Hussites,  and  Savonarola  was 
burnt  with  the  approbation  of  Pope  Alexander  vi. 
One  of  the  charges  made  by  Leo  X.  against  Luther 
was  that  he  asserted  that  it  was  against  the  will 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  heretics  should  be  burnt. 

'The  Council  of  Trent  nowhere  mentions  the 
penalty  of  death  for  heretics,  but  neither  it  nor 
any  Pope  since  has  expressly  rejected  the  severe 
disciplinary  policy  exercised  by  the  Church  for 
centuries.  The  disciplinary  element  in  penance 
was  re-affirmed  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  even  to 
the  use  of  indulgences. 

6.  The  Reformers  and  the  Protestant  Churches. 
—Three  things,  made  prominent  by  the  Reformers, 
were  adapted  to  reduce  the  value  of  Church  dis- 
cipline and  to  limit  the  application  of  a discip- 
linary code:  (1)  the  principle  emphasizing  the 
immediate  responsibility  of  the  Christian  to  God  ; 
(2)  the  authority  of  Scripture  as  the  supreme  mle 
of  life  ; (3)  the  insistence  upon  preaching  as  the 
chief  element  in  the  power  of  the  keys— a view 
which  passed  into  the  Augsburg  (Schaff,  Creeds, 
iii.  59)  and  other  Protestant  Confessions.  Instruc- 
tion and  persuasion  through  the  sermon  were  de- 
stined, to  a considerable  extent,  to  take  the  place 
of  punitive  discipline.  Another  consideration 
adapted  to  limit  the  application  of  discipline  was 
the  abolition  of  the  confessional,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  repentance  of  heart  for  penance  with  its 
system  of  outward  satisfactions  imposed  by  the 
priest.  There  was  a wide  divergence  between  the 
Lutheran  and  the  Calvinistic  Reformations  in 
the  prominence  given  to  discipline,  growing  out  of 
the  attitude  of  Luther  and  Calvin  respectively. 
Luther  had  no  genius  for  administration,  and  felt 
little  confidence  in  discipline.  Calvin  was  a born 
administrator,  and  in  theory  advanced  discipline 
to  almost  as  high  a place  as  it  had  held  in  the 
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medifeval  Church,  hut  with  a wide  difference  in 
practice. 

(1)  The  Lutheran  Church. — Luther  was  inclined 
to  be  satisfied  with  preaching,  Christian  instruc- 
tion, and  the  dispensation  of  the  two  sacraments 
as  the  means  for  preserving  the  purity  of  the 
Church  and  extending  her  influence.  He  had 
little  to  say  about  discipline  as  a system,  and 
never  set  forth  a clear  theory  of  the  relation  of 
Church  and  State.  He  was  violent  enough  in  his 
judgments  against  the  Anabaptists,  Miinzer,  and 
the  Protestant  anarchists,  and  against  the  Swiss, 
but  he  never  worked  out  a system  of  discipline. 
The  Augsburg  Confession  (pt.  II.  art.  vii.)  con- 
demns tile  ‘ violent  excommunications  ’ of  pontiffs, 
and  their  attempt  to  take  from  Emperors  their 
prerogatives  and  transfer  them  to  themselves.  It 
insists  that  the  two  powers  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded, and  at  the  same  time  that  the  Church 
in  her  own  sphere  is  sovereign.  The  exercise  of 
her  rightful  power  no  more  interferes  with  civil 
government  than  the  art  of  singing  does.  The 
Schmalkald  Articles  (iii.  9)  reject  the  major  ex- 
communication,  but  retain  the  minor,  which  is  to 
be  used  against  manifest  sinners,  excluding  them 
from  the  Lord’s  Table  till  they  give  proof  of 
amendment.  This  power  of  excommunication  in- 
heres in  the  body  of  the  Church.  Later  in  the 
16th  cent,  it  was  left  to  the  Lutheran  consistories, 
the  pastor  having  only  the  prerogative  of  an- 
nouncing the  sentence.  In  the  17th  cent,  there 
was  a movement  to  establish  or  re-establish  a 
system  of  discipline  by  J.  V.  Andrese,  who  had 
been  in  Geneva,  the  younger  Quistorp  of  Rostock, 
and  others,  by  the  appointment  of  a body  of 
elders  for  each  congregation.  Spener  also  wrote 
of  discipline  as  a possible  means  of  reviving  piety. 
These  suggestions  came  to  nothing.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  the  State  exercises  so  large  an  authority 
in  appointing  ministers  and  enforcing  baptism 
that  discipline  is  almost  a lost  art  in  the  German 
Lutheran  Churches. 

(2)  The  Reformed  Churches.— (a)  Zwingli  and 
CEcolampadius  left  the  right  of  excommunication 
to  the  State.  In  Zurich  the  Reformation  was 
carried  out  by  the  magistrates  ; and  heretics  and 
Anabaptists  were  executed.  Zwingli,  so  far  as  we 
know,  did  not  protest  against  this  punishment. 
The  First  Helvetic  Confession  provides  for  excom- 
munication and  for  reinstatement  in  case  of  re- 
pentance ; but,  without  making  a clear  distinction 
between  the  two  realms,  puts  the  authority  to 
pass  sentence  in  the  hands  of  those  ‘ who  are  ap- 
pointed thereto  by  the  servants  of  the  Word  and 
the  Christian  magistracy.’  The  State  is  to  take 
positive  measures  to  root  out  blasphemy  and 
punish  blasphemers,  and  to  promote  the  spread 
of  the  principles  preached  in  the  pulpit.  The 
Second  Helvetic  Confession  (xxx.  [Schaff,  Creeds, 
iii.  305  f.])  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate ‘ to  defend  the  Church  of  God  and  the  preach- 
ing of  the  truth,  to  cut  out  all  impiety,  super- 
stition, and  idolatry,  to  draw  the  sword  against 
all  malefics  and  blasphemers,  and  to  coerce  all 
heretics  who  are  heretics  indeed.’ 

(6)  The  practice  of  the  large  body  of  the  Re- 
formed Churches  wms  determined  by  Calvin’s  treat- 
ment in  his  Institutes  (bk.  iv.  ch.  12)  and  by  the 
Genevan  code,  the  Ecclesiastical  Ordinances,  which 
W’ere  largely  the  work  of  Calvin’s  hand.  It  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  in  minor  particulars  the 
execution  of  the  Genevan  legislation  differs  from 
Calvin’s  theory  as  laid  down  in  his  Institutes. 
Calvin’s  carefully  arranged  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment involved  a rigid  discipline.  He  proceeded 
on  the  principle  that  ‘ no  house  can  be  preserved 
in  proper  condition  without  discipline.^  Other- 
wise Christians  w'ould  live  like  rats  in  the  straw. 


Discipline  is  the  only  remedy  against  a dreadful 
desolation  in  the  Church.  Its  purpose  is  three- 
fold— to  keep  the  Church  in  a sound  condition,  to 
protect  its  members  against  taint,  and  to  bring 
the  offender,  if  possible,  to  repentance.  Follow- 
ing closely  on  Mt  18™-,  admonition  precedes  ex- 
communication,  which  is  the  last  resort  of  the 
ecclesiastical  power.  Calvin  declared  tliat,  as 
sound  teaching  is  the  soul  of  the  Church,  so  dis- 
cipline is  its  sinews  [discqilina pro  nervis  est).  The 
elders,  twelve  in  number,  appointed  from  the 
Little  Council,  were  expected  to  live  in  different 
parts  of  Geneva,  in  order  that  they  might  the 
better  perform  their  functions  as  overseers.  It 
was  their  duty  to  watch  over  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious fidelity  of  the  people,  and  to  make  at  least 
once  a year  a visitation  of  every  household.  With 
the  pastors  they  constituted  the  consistory,  which 
met  once  a week  and  sat  upon  complaints  made 
against  high  and  low.  They  fixed  penalties  for 
offenders,  such  as  payments  of  money  for  non- 
attendance  at  Church.  Greater  offenders  were 
turned  over  to  the  civil  power  for  punishment. 
Watchmen  were  appointed  to  report  persons  who 
failed  to  go  to  Church.  This  system  has  been 
likened  by  Catholic  historians  (e.g.  Funk,  Kirchen- 
gesch.*,  1902,  p.  438)  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. Calvin’s  theory  of  the  relation  of  State  and 
Church  cannot  be  discussed  here.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that,  in  abandoning  the  mediaeval  mis- 
take whereby  the  Church  arrogated  to  itself 
authority  over  the  State,  he  w-ent  too  far  in  the 
other  direction  to  suit  our  modern  ideas.  He  was 
right  in  declaring  that  ministers  must  confine 
themselves  to  the  spiritual  sword,  which  is  the 
word  of  God  (Inst.  IV.  ii.  4).  The  State  he  treated 
as  a Christian  institution  established  to  defend 
the  Church,  and  to  punish  religious  as  well  as 
political  and  moral  offences.  Thus  not  only  sedi- 
tion and  adultery  were  punished  by  death  in 
Geneva,  but  also  blasphemy,  heresy,  and  idolati-y, 
the  justification  for  such  punishments  being  de- 
rived from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The 
most  notable  of  the  many  condemnations  was  the 
burning  of  Servetus  upon  the  two  charges  of 
blasphemy  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
insulting  reprobation  of  infant  baptism.  Calvin 
himself  acted  as  prosecutor.  The  Reformer,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  had  some  idea  of  the  co- 
ordinate relation  of  the  two  realms,  and  insisted, 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,  upon  excommunication  as 
the  sole  prerogative  of  the  Church.  In  the  famous 
case  of  the  excommunicated  Berthelier  (1553),  who 
had  been  reinstated  by  the  civil  authority  in  the 
church,  Calvin  declared  that  he  would  die  rather 
than  acknowledge  the  principle  of  State  inter- 
ference. 

(c)  The  Protestant  Church  of  France,  adapting 
itself  to  its  position  in  the  State,  adopted  Calvin’s 
discipline  in  a modified  form,  but  also  declared  that 
the  magistrates  are  appointed  of  God  to  suppress 
crimes  against  the  first  as  well  as  against  the  second 
table  of  the  Decalogue  (Gallicar.  Conf.  xxxix.). 

(d)  The  Anglican  Thirty -Nine  Articles  com- 
mended excommunication  (xxxiii.),  but  are  not 
clear  in  defining  the  tribunal  before  winch  a 
person  should  come  before  being  received  back 
into  the  communion  of  the  Church,  the  words 
running  ‘ received  into  the  Church  by  a judge  that 
hath  authority  thereunto.’  By  virtue  of  the  sup- 
reme headship  of  the  Church  in  England  inhering 
in  the  sovereign,  discipline  for  Cliurch  offences 
was  exercised  by  the  civil  authority.  This  prin- 
ciple was  not  combated  by  the  Puritan  party  in 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  but  only  the  application  of  it 
whereby  they  suffered  for  disobedience  to  the  Act 
of  Uniformity. 

(e)  In  Scotland  and  among  the  Puritan  churches 
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the  rigorous  discipline  of  Geneva  found  its  most 
genial  soil,  so  that  Puritanism  and  Presbyterian- 
ism are  synonymous  in  the  popular  mind  not  only 
with  severity  of  Christian  living,  but  with  severity 
of  censure  upon  those  who  depart  in  faith  or 
ethical  practice  from  the  accepted  standard.  The 
Scottish  symbols,  and  the  Westminster  standards 
which  took  their  place  after  1648,  alike  enunciate 
the  close  relation  between  Chirrch  and  State 
whereby  the  State  punishes  a certain  class  of 
religious  offences,  and  also  lay  great  stress  upon 
strict  supervision  over  the  lives  of  Church  mem- 
bers and  a rigorous  system  of  censure.  The  Book 
of  Common  Order  and  the  First  Book  of  Discipline, 
as  well  as  the  Form  of  Government  and  Directory 
of  Worship  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  state 
at  length  the  rules  of  judicature  and  of  trial.  To 
these  is  to  be  added  the  Order  of  Excommunication 
and  of  Public  Repentance,  commanded  to  be 
printed  by  the  Scottish  Assembly  in  1569  (see 
Dunlop,  ii.  701-745).  Knox,  the  faithful  disciple 
of  Calvin,  laid  down  in  the  Scottish  Confession  of 
1560  the  principle  of  the  relation  of  Church  and 
State,  when  he  declared  that  to  civil  rulers 
‘ chiefly  and  most  principally  the  conservation 
and  purgation  of  religion  appertains,’  and  that 
they  are  appointed  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
true  religion  and  for  suppressing  idolatry.  This 
principle  was  fully  embodied  in  the  Westminster 
Confession  (xxiii.),  which  declares  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  ‘ take  order  that 
unity  and  peace  be  preserved  in  the  Church.’  He 
‘ hath  power  to  call  synods  and  to  provide  that 
whatsoever  is  transacted  in  them  be  according  to 
the  Word  of  God.’  This  principle  was  carried  out 
in  the  relation  which  the  Assembly  sustained  to 
Parliament.  One  of  the  main  complaints  of  the 
Millenary  Petition  in  1603  concerned  Church  dis- 
cipline. The  petitioners  begged  ‘ that  men  be 
not  excommunicated  for  trifles  and  twelve-penny 
matters  ’ (see  Gee  and  Hardy,  Documents,  London, 
1896,  p.  509  flf.). 

To  the  subject  of  the  Church’s  exercise  of  dis- 
cipline by  its  own  tribunal,  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion devotes  a whole  chapter  (xxx.),  and  prescribes 
three  forms  of  punishment — admonition,  suspen- 
sion from  the  Lord’s  Supper  for  a time,  and  ex- 
communication  from  the  Church.  The  reasons  for 
the  exercise  of  discipline  are  given  in  a more 
quaint  and  attractive  form  by  Knox  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Order  (ch.  vii.),  and  in  the  Order  of 
Excommunication  (ch.  iii.).  In  the  latter  it  is 
stated  ‘ that,  as  it  would  be  a work  both  un- 
charitable and  cruel  to  join  together  in  one  bed 
persons  infected  with  pestilent  and  other  contagi- 
ous and  infective  sores,  with  tender  children  or 
such  as  were  sound,  so  it  is  no  less  cruelty  to  suffer 
amongst  the  flock  of  Christ  such  obstinate  rebels 
. . .,  for  a little  leaven  corrupteth  the  whole  mass.’ 

Offences  coming  before  the  Church  court  for 
censure  are  enumerated  in  the  Scottish  Book  of 
Discipline  (ch.  ix.),  and  include  ‘accursed  papis- 
terie,’  whicli  exposed  those  who  were  infected  with 
it  to  excommunication.  This  is  reasserted  in  the 
Order  of  Excommunication  (Dunlop,  709).  The 
Kirk-session,  consisting  of  the  minister  and  elders, 
meeting  once  a week,  had  as  one  of  its  functions 
to  determine  and  judge  causes  and  administer 
admonition  to  licentious  livers,  for  ‘ by  the  gravity 
of  the  seniors,  the  light  and  unbridled  life  of  the 
licentious  must  be  corrected  and  bridled  ’ (First 
Bk.  of  Disc.  X.).  The  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion was  to  be  announced  by  the  minister  in  the 
public  audience  of  the  people  in  the  words  : 

‘ We  having  place  in  the  ministry  . . . draw  the  sword 
granted  by  God  to  His  Church,  that  is,  to  excommunicate  from 
the  society  of  Christ  Jesus,  from  His  body  the  Church,  from 
participation  of  sacraments  and  prayer  with  the  same,  the 
said  N/ 


( / ) In  America,  during  the  Colonial  period, 
the  discipline  within  the  Churches  of  Puritan  and 
Presbyterian  lineage  was  strict,  and  throughout 
the  colonies,  even  in  New  Amsterdam  under  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  the  magistrate  joined  in  exercising 
oversight  over  strictly  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The 
notable  exception  was  Rhode  Island,  founded  by 
Roger  Williams,  who  before  his  banishment  denied 
the  right  of  the  civil  authority  to  punish  offences 
against  the  first  table,  and  who  in  his  exile  gave 
memorable  expression  to  the  principle  of  religious 
liberty.  In  the  New  England  colonies,  especially 
Massachusetts,  the  close  alliance  of  Church  and 
State  involved  not  only  such  acts  as  the  calling  of 
synods  by  the  legislature  and  the  collecting  of 
taxes  for  the  support  of  the  Established  Church, 
but  acts  of  Church  discipline  culminating  in  the 
banishments  of  Anne  Hutchison  (1638)  and  Roger 
Williams  (1636),  the  public  execution  of  four 
Quakers  (1659-61)  in  Boston,  and  the  execution 
of  nineteen  persons  accused  of  witchcraft  in  1692. 
With  the  adoption  of  the  American  Constitution, 
the  Churches,  including  the  American  Presby- 
terian Assembly  (1789),  adopted  modifications  of 
their  constitutions,  making  them  conform  to  the 
principle  of  the  complete  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  The  Assembly  of  that  year  altered  in  a 
fundamental  way  ch.  xxx.  of  the  Westminster 
Confession.  For  similar  modifications  by  British 
Presbyterian  Churches,  see  art.  Confessions,  in 
vol.  iii.  p.  878^ 

In  recent  times  the  tendency  among  Churches 
using  the  English  tongue  is  to  forego  as  far  as 
possible  the  right  of  discipline,  preferring  to  trust 
almost  wholly  to  the  effect  of  the  public  exposition 
of  the  truth  from  the  pulpit  and  to  the  conscience 
of  the  church-member.  There  is  also  a tendency 
to  avoid  the  exercise  of  discipline  upon  ministers 
of  the  gospel  in  the  matter  of  doctrinal  belief. 
The  recent  trials  of  Professor  William  Robertson 
Smith  in  Scotland  (1877-81)  and  Professors  Charles 
Briggs  and  Henry  Preserved  Smith  in  the  United 
States  (1892-94),  and  their  exclusion  for  supposed 
heretical  views,  awakened  wide-spread  attention, 
and  have  raised  the  serious  question  how  far 
liberty  of  opinion  should  be  tolerated  in  a minister 
when  it  is  accompanied  by  devotion  to  Christ  and 
the  interests  of  His  Church. 

Literatcmi. — P.  Schaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom^,  3 vols., 
N.Y.  1887  ; E.  F.  K.  Muller,  Bekenntnisschriften  der  reform. 
Eirche,  Leipzig,  1903 ; W.  Dunlop,  Collection  of  Confessions, 
etc.,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  2 vols.,  Edin.  1719,  1722;  the 
Directories  of  Worship  and  Manuals  of  Ch.  Government  of 
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DISCIPLINE  (Jewish).— The  State  under  the 
Mosaic  system  being  a theocracy,  every_  offence 
was  necessarily  ecclesiastical,  and  its  punishment 
a disciplinary  measure.  Besides  the  compulsory 
sin-offering  (Lv  4'®-),  the  penalties  imposed  by  the 
Pentateuch  are  fines,  loss  of  property,  flagellation, 
‘ excision  ’ (Gn  17^^  etc.),  and  death.  But,  among 
the  offences  of  which  Mosaism  takes  cognizance, 
some  are  ecclesiastical  in  the  stricter  sense.  They 
are,  chiefly,  idolatry,  sacrilege,  the  appropriation 
of  holy  things,  and  the  ministration  of  a priest 
when  in  a state  of  Levitical  impurity.  A priest’s 
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daughter,  moreover,  who  gave  herself  to  prostitu- 
tion was  regarded  as  ‘ profaning  her  father,’  and 
was  to  be  burnt  to  death  (Lv  2P).  The  uninten- 
tional trespasser  in  the  matter  of  holy  things  had 
to  make  full  restitution  to  the  sanctuary,  and  to 
pay  an  additional  fifth  of  the  value  (Lv 
Death  was  the  penalty  for  sacrilege  (Nu  P^,  etc.) ; 
and  the  defiled  priest  had  to  wait  until  the  evening, 
and  then  bathe,  before  resuming  the  duties  of  his 
office  (Lv  22®).  Those  who  disobeyed  imperilled 
their  lives  (id.).  A notable  instance  of  sacrilege 
being  thus  punished  is  that  of  Nadab  and  Abihu 
(Lv  10“').  The  Israelite  who  ate  leavened  bread  at 
the  Passover,  or  consulted  wizards,  was  punished 
mth  ‘excision’  (Ex  12'®,  Lv  20®);  the  Sabbath- 
breaker  was  stoned  (Nu  15®“-) ; the  worshipper  of 
Molech  was  liable  both  to  ‘excision’  and  to  the 
death  penalty  (Lv  20®*-). 

A totally  different  kind  of  discipline  was  the 
self-imposed  austerity  of  the  Nazirite,  who,  in 
virtue  of  his  vow,  abstained  from  wine  and  strong 
drink,  remained  unshaven,  and  conformed  to  the 
laws  of  Levitical  purity  in  all  their  rigour  (Nu  6'®-). 

For  the  purpose  or  stamping  out  idolatry  the 
theory  of  the  ban  was  brought  into  use.  A person, 
animal,  or  thing,  set  apart  or  devoted  to  God,  was 
known  as  herein,  i.e.  banned,  or  tabu,  and  could 
not  be  sold  or  redeemed  (Lv  27“®-).  Idolatrous 
emblems  and  the  cities  of  the  seven  Canaanite 
nations,  with  their  inhabitants  and  contents,  were 
Mrem,  and  were  to  be  destroyed  (Dt  2®'  3®  7®,  Jos 
6'’*).  He  who  appropriated  ‘ devoted  things  ’ was, 
so  to  speak,  infected,  and  became  herem  in  his 
turn  ; he  incurred  the  death  penalty  (Dt  7®®,  Jos  7®®). 
A like  doom  overtook  the  idolatrous  Israelite 
(Dt  13®®-).  Idolatrous  Israelitish  cities,  witli  their 
spoil,  were  to  be  burnt,  and  the  cities  to  remain 
an  everlasting  ruin  (Dt  13'®®-). 

By  the  time  of  Ezra  disciplinary  practice  had 
become  much  less  severe.  Ezra  invokes  a general 
assembly  of  the  Jews  in  order  that  they  may  purge 
themselves  from  the  evil  of  intermarriage  with 
their  idolatrous  neighbours  ; the  property  of  those 
who  refuse  to  attend  is  to  be  ‘devoted,’  and  they 
themselves  ‘ separated  from  the  congregation  ’ 
(Ezr  lO’*-).  There  is  no  question  here  of  a death 
penalty,  and  the  use  of  the  comparatively  mild 
term  ‘separated’  indicates  a mitigation  of  disci- 
plinai-y  rigour.  Ezra’s  action,  however,  seems  to 
be  a connecting  link  between  the  Pentateuchal 
procedure  and  the  system  of  excommunication  of 
the  Talmudic  regime.  Under  that  system  the 
term  herem  changes  its  meaning,  and  now  signifies 
the  ban,  not  the  thing  banned.  It  is  the  technical 
term  for  excommunication,  the  most  formidable 
weapon  of  the  Jewish  Church. 

Excommunication,  however,  though  the  chief, 
was  not  the  only  disciplinary  measure  in  use 
among  the  Jews.  The  voluntary  asceticism  of  the 
Nazirite  had  its  counterparts  in  post-Biblical  times. 
Thus  a man  would  take  a vow,  even  registering  it 
in  a deed,  to  abstain,  for  a term  or  for  life,  from 
certain  forms  of  self-indulgence.  Gambling  was  a 
favourite  subject  of  such  a vow.  The  penalty  for 
violation  of  the  vow  was  often  severe,  extending 
even  to  bodily  mutilation.  Another  self-imposed 
penance  was  fasting.  A man  would  bind  himself 
to  fast  on  certain  days  of  the  week  either  for  a 
definite  period  or  for  life.  Further,  the  mediaeval 
community  or  congregation  would  make  enact- 
ments (t^kanCth)  against  various  offences,  dis- 
obedience to  which  was  punished  by  fines,  exclusion 
from  synagogal  office,  or  refusal  of  the  privilege  of 
reading  from  the  scroll  of  the  Pentateuch  during 
service,  or  of  participation  in  some  other  religious 
rite.  The  imposition  of  a fine  on  the  elder  D’Israeli 
by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  congregation  in 
London  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  withdrawal 
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from  the  synagogue.  Disobedience  to  a Pkdna 
might  also  be  visited  with  imprisonment  (the  Jews 
often  had  their  own  prisons  in  the  Middle  Ages). 
An  offender  might  be  denied  Jewish  burial,  or  his 
body  consigned  to  a special  section  of  the  cemetery 
set  apart  for  notorious  evil-doers.  Sentence  of 
death  was  also  passed  upon  flagrant  transgressors, 
more  particularly  upon  informers.  The  execution 
of  the  sentence  in  such  cases  necessarily  required 
the  consent  of  the  Government,  by  whose  officials 
it  was  carried  into  effect.  Another  disciplinary 
expedient  was  public  denunciation  in  the  synagogue, 
recourse  to  which  was  sometimes  had  in  the  case 
of  the  most  venial  offences — for  extravagance  in 
dress,  for  example,  on  the  part  of  women.  Never- 
tlieless  excommunication  continued  to  be  the  most 
effective  disciplinary  agent  of  the  synagogue  for 
2000  years. 

The  ban  of  the  Synagogue  falls  under  three 
categories,  known  respectively  as  n’zifd,  niddni, 
and  herem.  The  first  lasted  seven,  the  second 
thirty  days.  In  Babylonia  the  periods  were  one 
day  and  seven  days  respectively.  N^zifa  was  the 
penalty  for  slight  offences,  especially  insult  to  the 
religious  authorities.  As  regards  niddui,  the  ban 
was  removed  at  the  termination  of  the  prescribed 
period  if  the  offender  made  due  submission,  the 
formula  being : ‘ Thou  art  absolved ; thou  art 
forgiven.’  If  he  was  recalcitrant,  the  punishment 
was  renewed  for  a second  and  a third  period.  If 
he  was  still  contumacious,  excommunication  in  the 
third  degree  (herem)  was  pronounced,  which  con- 
tinued for  an  indefinite  period,  but  might  be 
revoked  at  the  will  of  the  authorities.  Before 
sentence  was  pronounced,  the  culprit  was  thrice 
publicly  exhorted  to  submission  and  repentance  in 
the  synagogue,  on  Monday  and  on  the  following 
Thursday  and  ISIonday,  tliose  being  the  days  when 
the  Law  was  read  and  the  congregation  was 
numerous.  When  this  exhortation  proved  unavail- 
ing, the  ban  was  pronounced  in  the  offender’s 
presence  with  the  words:  ‘N.N.  is  excommuni- 
cated ’ ; or,  in  his  absence,  with  the  words : ‘ Let 
N.N.  be  excommunicated’  (cf.  the  expression 
‘ anathema  maranatha  ’ in  1 Co  16®®,  the  second 
word  of  which  is  perhaps  a corrupt  reading  for 
muhrdm  ’attd,  ‘ thou  art  excommunicated  ’).  Those 
on  whom  n'^zifd  was  pronounced  were  compulsorily 
confined  to  their  houses,  and  forbidden  to  engage 
in  business  or  pleasure.  Those  under  niddui  were 
forbidden  all  social  intercourse  save  with  their 
wives  and  children.  They  could  not  make  up  the 
quorum  for  public  worship  (mini/dn),  but  they 
might  attend  the  synagogue  for  prayer  and  listen 
to  religious  discourses.  They  had  to  wear  mourn 
ing,  and  were  forbidden  to  bathe,  to  cut  their  hair, 
or  to  wear  shoes.  It  is  said  that  there  was  a special 
entrance  into  the  Temple  reserved  for  excommuni- 
cated persons,  and  men  greeted  them  as  mourners. 
If  lyerem  were  pronounced,  the  offender  might  not 
teach  ; nor  might  he  be  supplied  with  food  beyond 
what  was  required  for  bare  sustenance.  His  wife 
might  be  excluded  from  public  worship  and  his 
children  from  school.  If  his  offence  was  heresy, 
and  he  died  impenitent,  no  funeral  rites  might  be 
performed  for  him,  and  a stone  was  placed  on  his 
coffin. 

The  offences  punishable  by  niddui  are  drawn 
from  every  department  of  the  religious  and  ethical 
domain.  Maimonides  (Hilkoth  Talm  ud  Torah,  6. 14) 
enumerates  twenty-four  examples  drawn  from  the 
Talmud  ; but  his  list  is  obviously  not  exhaustive. 
A few  typical  examples  may  be  given  : desecrating 
the  second  day  of  the  festival  (though  it  is  a purely 
Rabbinical  institution) ; unnecessary  use  of  the 
Divine  Name ; ill-treatment  of  children  by  the 
parent,  so  that  they  are  made  to  break  the  command 
‘ Thou  shalt  honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother  ’ ; 
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the  neglect  hy  a slaughterer  of  cattle  {shdhef)  to 
show  Ills  knife  to  his  Rabbi  so  that  it  may  be 
declared  fit  for  its  purpose  on  ritual  and  humani- 
tarian grounds ; business  partnership  between  a 
divorced  couple  ; selling  to  a Gentile  land  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  property  of  another  Jew 
witliout  indemnifying  the  latter  for  consequent 
injury. 

Probably  owing  to  the  example  of  the  Church, 
excommunication  among  the  Jews  became  more 
drastic  and  more  far-reaching  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  catalogue  of  offences  visited  with  the  penalty 
was  enlarged,  the  disabilities  it  imposed  increased 
in  number,  and  the  right  of  pronouncing  it  extended 
from  the  Rabbinical  authority  to  the  congregation 
(kdhal).  Sj'nods  met  at  various  times  to  formulate 
new  ecclesiastical  rules,  all  of  which  were  enforced 
by  the  threat  of  excommunication.  Tims  the 
famous  Synod  of  Worms,  convoked  in  the  11th 
cent,  by  R.  Gershon  of  Mayence,  declared  polygamy 
forbidden,  and  placed  under  the  ban  those  who 
disobeyed  this  decision.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
offences  denounced  by  the  congregation  were  often 
trivial,  and  resort  to  excommunication  in  their  case 
was  less  justifiable.  Thus  the  penalty  became  a 
tenable  engine  of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  ill- 
instructed  men,  who  were  free  to  give  effect  to 
their  own  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  unrestrained 
by  the  moderating  influence  of  trained  and  educated 
minds.  The  decrees  of  excommunication  pronounced 
by  the  congregation  operated  within  the  entire 
district  over  which  it  exercised  jurisdiction,  and, 
until  formally  repealed,  through  all  generations. 
They  followed  the  offenders  even  after  they  had 
severed  themselves  from  the  congregation  and  had 
removed  to  another  district. 

In  some  of  its  features  the  Jewish  ritual  of 
excommunication  in  the  mediaeval  period  bore  a 
clo.se  likeness  to  that  adopted  by  the  Church. 
The  excommunicated  person,  if  his  case  was  a bad 
one,  was  literally  banned  ‘with  bell,  book,  and 
candle.’  Led  into  the  synagogue,  he  was  placed 
beside  the  reader,  who  stood  at  the  ark,  the  most 
sacred  part  of  the  building,  with  a scroll  of  the 
Pentateuch  in  his  arms.  Inflated  bladders  were 
placed  on  a bier,  candles  were  lighted,  and  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  strewn  at  the  offender’s  feet.  Then 
the  horn  (shophdr)  was  sounded,  the  candles  were 
extinguished,  and  the  bladders  burst — all  to  strike 
terror  into  the  culprit’s  heart.  Finally  came  the 
pronouncement  of  the  excommunication  : ‘ In  the 
name  of  God,  of  the  tribunal  of  Heaven  and  of 
earth,  we  solemnly  ban  and  excommunicate  the 
sinner  N.N.  May  all  the  curses  of  the  Law  rest 
upon  his  head,  and  this  excommunication  cling  to 
the  248  members  of  his  body ! ’ Whereupon  all 
present,  including  the  culprit,  answered  ‘Amen.’ 

The  history  of  excommunication  in  the  Jewish 
Church  is  chiefly  a catalogue  of  more  or  less 
distinguished  persons  banned  for  heresy,  or  some 
cognate  offence  against  authority.  Breaches  of 
the  religious  law  were  frequently  visited  with  the 
penalty  ; btit  we  hear  less  of  them  in  this  connexion 
than  of  contumacy  and  unorthodox  teaching, 
'f’hat  excommunication  was  employed  to  fight 
Christianity  at  its  inception  is  to  be  gathered  from 
Lk  and  and  from  other  pas.sages  in  the  New 
'f’estarnent.  'f’he  first  undoubted  instance  of  the 
irnpo.sition  of  the  ban  given  in  the  Talmud,  though 
we  read  of  possibly  earlier  threats  of  it,  is  that  of 
the  sage  Akahya  Ijen  Mahalalel  (a  contemporary 
of  Jesus  [?]),  whose  sin  consisted  in  persisting  in  a 
'.'iew  of  Die  ritual  law  opjiosed  to  that  of  the 
Miiijority  of  the  Sanhedrin.  At  this  period  the 
I're  ident  of  Die  Sanhedrin  was  invested  witli  the 
•o  ■ er  of  e .comniunication,  and  a famous  President 
a'  I he  be;dnning  of  the  2nd  cent,  was  flamalicl  II., 

; man  of  sterling  hut  imjierious  character.  A 


notable  victim  of  his  overbearing  temper  was  his 
own  brother-in-law  Eliezer  ben  Hyreanus,  a Rabbi 
of  great  learning  and  influence,  upon  whom 
Gamaliel  imposed  lifelong  excommunication  for  an 
offence  similar  to  that  of  Akabya.  Gamaliel  calls 
Heaven  to  witness  that  his  severity  has  for  its 
motive  not  a lust  of  power,  but  zeal  for  the  Divine 
glory  ; and  there  is  no  question  that  his  protest  is 
sincere.  But  it  is  of  such  stuff  that  Torquemadas 
are  made,  and  from  such  zeal  that  the  evils  they 
produce  are  wrought.  Certainly  this  truth  did 
not  escape  the  attention  of  the  Talmudic  doctors ; 
and  when,  in  the  same  century,  Judah  the  Holy 
threatened  to  place  R.  Meir  under  the  ban,  a reso- 
lute spirit — Bar  l^appara — himself  a member  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  strenuously  protested.  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  that  excommunication  became  increasingly 
rare  in  Palestine  from  this  time  forward,  flagella- 
tion being  substituted  for  it  in  the  case  of  insub- 
ordinate Rabbis.  In  Babylonia,  however,  to 
which  the  centre  of  gravity  of  Jewish  life  was  now 
being  shifted,  the  old  disciplinary  system  was 
maintained,  at  least  in  principle.  How  often  it 
was  put  into  practice  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Only 
three  cases  are  recorded,  so  that  its  mere  terrors 
possibly  sufficed  to  keep  the  rebellious  in  order. 
There  were  certainly  Rabbis  who  prided  themselves 
upon  never  having  pronounced  sentence  of  ex- 
communication  upon  a colleague ; the  very  act  of 
pronouncing  it  was  punishable  with  the  ban.  It 
IS  even  recorded  that  a Rabbi  would  first  put  him- 
self under  the  ban  before  imposing  it  upon  others, 
so  that  he  might  remember  to  release  them  when 
he  set  himself  free.  But  this  considerate  temper 
was  by  no  means  general,  and  the  consequences 
were  sometimes  grotesque.  Two  Rabbis  would 
excommunicate  each  other,  and  the  difficulty  was 
to  know  which  of  the  two  sentences  was  the  valid 
one.  The  absurdity  of  such  proceedings  and  the 
evil  consequences  generally  of  excommunication 
moved  Maimonides  (12th  cent.)  to  utter  a warning 
note. 

‘The  Rahbi,’  he  said,  ‘has  the  undoubted  right  to  punish 
insults  to  his  office  by  excommunication ; but  it  does  not 
consort  with  his  dignity  to  exercise  this  right  frequently. 
Better  that  he  should  let  the  insults  of  coarse  men  go  unnoticed, 
as  the  wise  Solomon  has  said,  “Take  not  heed  unto  all  words 
that  are  spoken ; lest  thou  hear  thy  servant  curse  thee  ” ’ (pp.  cit. 
end). 

Maimonides  himself  was  the  innocent  cause  of 
increased  resort  to  the  ban.  Opposition  to  his 
theological  teachings  broke  out  into  active  violence 
after  his  death,  and  the  anathema  was  pronounced 
against  all  and  sundry  who  should  read  his  Guide 
or  the  Introduction  to  his  Yad.  The  Rabbis  of  the 
opposing  school  followed  suit,  and  excommunicated 
those  who  denounced  the  Master.  The  quarrel  not 
only  grew  fiercer  as  time  went  on,  but  widened  in 
scope.  The  ban  was  now  directed  against  preachers 
who  interpreted  the  Scriptures  allegorically,  and 
against  all  persons  under  25  who  engaged  in  the 
study  of  Greek  philosophy,  or  of  any  natural  science 
except  medicine. 

In  Amsterdam,  in  the  17th  cent.,  Uriel  Acosta,  havinjf  made 
his  submission  to  the  Synagogue  after  excommunication  for 
heresy,  was  placed  under  the  ban  a second  time  on  repeating 
his  offence.  Again  recanting,  he  was  again  absolved ; but  his 
conflict  with  the  authorities  had  unhinged  his  mind,  and,  after 
an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  his  denouncer,  he  died  by  his  own 
hand.  A more  illustrious  heretic,  Spinoza,  paid  with  excom- 
munication for  his  philosophical  speculations  in  the  same  cen- 
tury and  in  the  same  cit.v.  He  made  no  attempt  at  recantation 
or  submission  ; the  decree  which  drove  him  out  from  the  Jewish 
community  secured  additional  effectiveness  from  his  self-imposed 
banishment  and  alienation.  Cf.  artt.  Acosta,  Spinoza. 

Nor  was  philosophy  the  only  heresy.  The  mys- 
tical doctrine  of  the  (Cabbala,  which  represented 
tlie  otlicr  jiole  of  Jewisli  tliouglit,  was  equally 
anatheinii.  Sliabbathai  Sebi,  Die  jiseudo-Messiah, 
also  of  the  )7th  cent.,  was  jmL  uiitler  the  ban  as 
much  for  his  (Cabbalistic  teachings  as  for  his  Mes- 
sianic jiretcnsions.  His  followers  long  outlived  him 
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— they  still  survive  in  Turkey ; and  the  sentence 
pronounced  against  their  founder  was  renewed  for 
tlieir  punishment  at  intervals  for  a century  and  a 
half.  Dabbling  in  the  I^abbala  brought  not  merely 
im]iostors,  but  also  great  teachers,  under  the  ban. 
Indeed,  the  more  eminent  the  llabbi,  the  more 
surely  does  he  seem  to  have  been  marked  out  as  a 
lit  subject  for  excommunication  ; and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  more  obscure  the  Eabbi,  the  more  ready 
he  was  to  excommunicate.  ‘ The  sword  and  shield 
of  ignorance  and  deceit’  — thus  a Jewish  writer 
characterized  the  ban.  Even  to  show  brotherly 
feeling  for  the  Karaites  was  an  offence  visited  with 
disciplinary  measures,  as  the  famous  Nachman 
Krochmal  of  Lemberg  was  to  learn,  less  than  a 
century  ago.  Naturally,  the  sect  of  the  Hasidim, 
who  exalted  mysticism  above  conformity  with  the 
Rabbinic  Law,  were  banned  as  heretics.  Heresy, 
moreover,  meant  anything  that  was  new,  however 
innocent  or  positively  advantageous  to  the  Jewish 
cause.  Thus  the  Synagogue,  or  rather  its  repre- 
sentatives in  certain  places,  declared  some  of  its 
best  friends  anathema — a Dr.  Frankl,  for  example, 
who  fifty  years  ago  desired  to  found  in  Jerusalem 
an  asylum  for  children  on  modern  lines,  and,  a 
little  later,  even  Sir  Moses  Monteliore,  who  advo- 
cated the  teaching  of  European  languages  in  the 
schools  of  the  Holy  City.  Nor  has  such  discijjlinary 
procedure  been  quite  unknown  in  England  in  recent 
times. 

A species  of  excommunication  was  launched  by  the  orthodox 
Rabbinate  in  1842  against  the  West  London  Synagogue,  which 
had  just  been  established  on  principles  antagonistic  to  the 
Talmudic  theory  of  the  divinity  of  the  Oral  Law.  The  faithful 
were  warned  against  using  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  new  congre- 
gation, and  against  communion  with  them  in  ‘ any  religious 
rite  or  sacred  act.’  Members  of  the  congregation  were  denied 
Jewish  burial.  After  protracted  negotiations,  the  ban  was 
removed  seven  years  later. 

At  the  present  time  excommunication  is  virtually 
extinct  among  Jews  in  civilized  countries.  IMore 
than  a century  ago  the  famous  Paris  Sanhedrin, 
convoked  by  Napoleon  i.,  anticipated  matters  by 
virtually  declaring  the  rite  of  excommunication 
obsolete.  It  is  significant  that  a note  to  the 
chapter  on  the  ban  in  the  latest  editions  of  the 
Shulhan  Arukh  — the  authoritative  text- book  of 
orthodox  Judaism — declares  that  the  prescriptions 
set  forth  in  that  chapter  have  no  longer  any  validity 
(Yore  Deah,  sect.  334).  Even  the  most  devoted 
adherent  of  the  Rabbinic  Law  is  forced  to  admit 
that  these  severe  disciplinary  measures  are  at  once 
superfluous  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Self-preservation  is  obtainable  by  milder  and  more 
rational  means  in  these  days  of  emancipation  and 
equality.  Moreover,  the  Jew  imbued  ivith  the 
modern  spirit  recognizes,  as  fully  as  does  his  Gen- 
tile brother,  that  severity,  when  exercised  by  a 
religious  body,  defeats  its  own  purpose  by  harden- 
ing the  offender  in  his  offence  and  confirming  him 
in  his  heresy.  It  is  a glaring  self-contradiction, 
seeing  that  a Church,  Avhich  necessarily  claims  to 


be  the  Divine  representative,  should  have,  as  its 
first  characteristic,  the  Divine  qualities  of  mildness 
and  leniency.  Thus  the  ban  has  again  and  again 
served  the  cause  of  irrelirion,  instead  of  militating 
against  it.  Mo.ses  Mendelssohn  (18th  cent.),  the 
protagonist  of  the  modern  Jewish  temper,  has  well 
expressed  this  view  : 

‘Excommunication  and  proscription,’  he  says  in  the  intro- 
ductory pages  of  his  Jerusalem,  ‘are  directly  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  Religion.  What ! — shut  out  a brother  who  would  share 
in  my  edification  and  lift  his  heart  with  mine  to  God ! If  Reli- 
gion permits  itself  no  arbitrary  punishments,  least  of  all  can  it 
use  this  spiritual  torment  which,  alas,  only  they  can  feel  who 
are  truly  religious.  . . . Every  society,  it  is  urged,  has  the  right 
to  exclude;  why  not  a religious  society?  My  answer  is  that 
this  is  just  where  a religious  society  forms  an  exception.  Sub- 
ject to  a higher  law,  no  society  can  exercise  a right  which  is 
directly  opposed  to  its  fundamental  aims.  To  excommunicate 
a dissenter,  to  expel  him  from  the  Church,  is  like  forbidding  a 
sick  man  the  dispensary.  It  is  to  repulse  the  patient  whose 
need  of  medicine  is  all  the  greater  because  he  is  not  conscious 
of  his  need,  but  deems  himself  in  good  health.' 

In  fairness,  however,  to  the  Synagogue,  a dis- 
tinction must  be  drawn  between  the  needs  of 
modern  times  and  those  of  the  past.  There  were 
occasions  when  the  duty  of  safeguarding  the  exist- 
ence of  the  community,  and  even  of  the  religion, 
seemed  to  justify  resort  to  excommunication.  It 
possessed  terrors  which  every  other  disciplinary 
expedient  lacked.  It  seemed  to  be  the  only  means 
of  enforcing  respect  for  authority  and  obedience  to 
its  injunctions.  It  supplied  an  effective  weapon 
for  preserving  morality,  personal  and  public,  and 
it  often  averted  ill-will  and  persecution  at  the 
hands  of  the  general  population,  by  preventing 
internal  disputes  from  obtaining  the  publicity  of 
the  secular  courts.  Under  threat  of  excommuni- 
cation, Jewish  litigants  would  bring  their  quarrels 
for  adjustment  to  the  Beth  Dtn  (the  Ecclesiastical 
Court)  or  to  the  Kahdl  (the  Congregation),  instead 
of  taking  them  for  settlement  to  the  magistrates. 
But  these  considerations  do  not  excuse  the  action 
of  certain  Rabbis,  of  the  mediajval  period  more 
particularly,  who  resorted  to  excommunication  as 
an  easy  means  of  crushing  their  personal  opponents. 
Nor,  in  the  case  of  heresy,  do  they  avail  against 
the  objection  raised  by  I.  H.  Weiss  (Dor  Dor,  v.), 
that  excommunication,  even  when  actuated  by  the 
purest  motives,  did  more  harm  than  good  by  rend- 
ing Jewry  in  twain  at  a time  when  concord  and 
union  were  its  greatest  need.  Moreover,  as  he 
adds,  instead  of  extirpating  the  evils  at  which  it 
aimed,  it  often  rooted  them  deeper.  The  lieretic, 
who  might  have  been  won  back  by  lenity  and  for- 
bearance, was  strengthened  in  his  heresy,  and  still 
further  estranged,  by  severe  methods. 

Literature.— I.  Abrahams,  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
London,  1896;  H.  Graetz,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  Leipzig,  1868-^78; 
M.  Giidemann,  Gesch.  des  Erziehungsu’esens  und  der  Cultur 
der  abendland.  Juden,  Vienna,  1884 ; Hamburger,  s.v.  ‘ Bann  ’ ; 
JE,  s.vv.  ‘Anathema,’  ‘Ban,’  ‘Excommunication,’  ‘Punish- 
ment’; JQR  xvi.  (1904)  604-624;  J.  Picciotto,  Anqlo-Jctcish 
History,  London,  1876;  I.  H.  Weiss,  Dor  Dor  we  Dorshaw*, 
Wilna,  1904;  J.  Wiesner,  Der  Bann,  Leipzig,  1864. 
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DISEASE  AND  MEDICINE  (Introductory 
and  Primitive). — Of  the  two  methods,  the  ‘direct’ 
and  the  ‘ interpretative,’  by  which  we  can  study 
the  beliefs  of  different  peoples  as  regards  the 
methods  of  communication,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment of  disease,  each  has  its  difficulties.  To 
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Hindu  (J.  Jolly),  p.  753. 

Jewish  (H.  Loewe),  p.  755. 

Muslim. — See  Charms  and  Amulets  (Muh.). 
Persian  (L.  C.  Casartelli),  p.  757. 

Roman. — See  ‘ Greek  and  Roman.’ 

Teutonic  (K.  Sudhoff),  p.  759. 

Vedic  (G.  M.  Bolling),  p.  762. 

‘interpret’  the  beliefs  of  a people  from  observa- 
tion of  their  practices  is  always  a dangerous  pro- 
cedure. The  same  practices  may  exist  among 
widely  distant  peoples  ; yet  we  can  never  safely 
conclude  that  they  are  the  expression  of  precisely 
the  same  beliefs,  or  that  apparently  identical  bii- 
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liefs  have  the  same  meaning  and  have  been  reached 
by  the  same  lines  of  develoi^ment.  Take  as  an  ex- 
ample certain  conceptions  of  the  cause  of  toothache. 

In  the  Banks  Islands,  says  Codrington  (2'Ae  Melanesians, 
Oxford,  1891,  p.  193),  there  was  ‘ a young  woman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance ’ who  ‘ had  a reputation  for  power  of  healing  toothache  by 
a charm  which  had  been  taught  her  by  an  aged  relative  deceased. 
She  would  lay  a certain  leaf,  rolled  up  uith  certain  muttered 
words,  upon  the  part  inflamed  ; and,  when  in  course  of  time  the 
pain  subsided,  she  would  take  out  and  unfold  the  leaf,  and  show 
within  it  the  little  white  maggot  that  was  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.’  We  turn  now  to  the  Ainus  of  Japan.  ‘ For  toothache 
a nail  is  heated  to  white  heat  and  held  on  the  affected  tooth  for 
a few  seconds.  This  is  said  to  kill  the  insects  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  origin  of  the  malady’  (J.  Batchelor,  The  Ainu 
and  their  Folklore,  London,  1901,  p.  293).  Lastly,  in  ancient 
Assyria  and  among  the  modern  Arabs  of  Mesopotamia,  toothache 
is  attributed  to  a wonn. 

It  would  be  tempting  to  suppose  that  the  notion 
of  worms  or  insects  being  the  cause  of  toothache 
has  had  the  same  origin  in  Melanesia,  Japan,  and 
Asia  Minor ; but  all  modern  anthropological  re- 
search points  to  the  danger  of  drawing  such  a con- 
clusion from  a single  thread  of  evidence.  We  can 
hope  to  arrive  at  the  relationshiii  between  indi- 
vidual beliefs  only  by  carefully  comparing  the  entire 
cultures  among  which  they  are  found  ; we  can  hope 
to  arrive  at  the  ultimate  meaning  and  origin  of  a 
belief  only  by  observing  and  ‘ directly  ’ questioning 
the  peoples  among  whom  it  is  found,  and  especially 
neighbouring  and  more  primitive  peoples  who  may 
reasonably  be  considered  as  connected,  by  race  or 
by  environment,  with  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  IS  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain,  by  the 
‘ direct  ’ (or  questioning)  method,  the  beliefs  of  a 
people  in  relation  to  such  a subject  as  disease.  For 
its  ideas  are  apt  to  be  nebulous  and  in  a state  of 
flux ; old  practices  often  persist,  but  receive  a 
changing  explanation  as  in  course  of  time  the  be- 
liefs of  the  community  develop ; even  old  beliefs 
may  be  preserved  and  unreflectingly  maintained, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  are  logically  inconsistent 
with  the  newer  beliefs  which  an  advancing  civiliza- 
tion or  the  adoption  of  a foreign  culture  brings 
with  it. 

In  the  face  of  these  difficulties,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  in  this  article  mainly  to  the  study  of 
disease  among  definite  primitive  peoples.  We 
shall  examine  specific  instances  instead  of  working 
with  uncertain  generalities.  Such  a study  will 
show  us  how  illness  has  been  attributed  first  to 
personal  (human  or  demonic)  and  later  to  Divine 
resentment,  as  the  ideas  of  human  magic,  of  inter- 
ference by  evil  spirits,  and  of  godhead  have  gradu- 
ally developed.  Comparing  primitive  and  more 
advanced  peoples  with  one  another,  we  shall  see 
how  treatment  becomes  more  complex  as  different 
diseases  are  allotted  to  different  evil  spirits,  demons, 
or  gods.  Different  medicine-men  are  invoked ; defi- 
nite remedies  become  attached  to  definitely  recog- 
nized diseases.  Many  practices,  employed  even 
by  the  most  primitive  peoples,  are  continued,  but 
are  regarded  in  quite  another  light  as  civilization 
advances.  They  are  found  to  have  a good  effect, 
although  the  original  cause  for  their  application  is 
no  longer  believed  in.  Thus  massage,  or  counter- 
irritation, and  often  steam  are  employed  by  many 
primitive  peoples  with  the  object  of  driving  out  the 
evil  matter  or  spirit  or  the  demon  of  the  disease 
from  the  patient’s  body.  The  evil  is  kneaded, 
stamped,  or  pounded  out  of  the  body ; or  it  is 
rubbed  in  a definite  direction — usually  from  the 
part  affected  towards  the  feet,  where  it  escapes ; or 
cuts  are  made  in  the  skin,  causing  some  flow  of 
blood.  Again,  the  conviction  felt  by  the  jiatient 
that  the  medicine-man  is  able  by  his  actions  to 
(»ntrol  tlie  evil  spirits  of  disease  is  responsible, 
more  than  any  other  factor,  for  the  success  of 
primitive  therapeutics.  So,  too,  among  the  most 
cwlvanced  communities,  despite  their  changed  be- 
liefs, massage,  hydrotherapy,  and,  at  all  events 


until  recently,  venesection  persist  as  useful  prac- 
tices. As  regards  suggestion,  it  is  open  to  question 
how  far  the  most  modern  treatment,  or  the  most 
‘ specific  ’ drug,  can  restore  the  patient  to  health, 
unless  he  has  been  induced  to  believe  in  its  efficacy. 
Among  jirimitive  peoples,  knowing  the  name  of 
the  evil  spirit,  using  archaic  language,  summoning 
medicine-men  from  another  tribe,  are  frequently 
important  factors  in  effecting  a cure.  Among  our- 
selves, a physician  is  held  of  slight  account  who 
cannot  give  a name  to  his  patient’s  illness ; he  still 
writes  his  remedies  in  a dead  language ; and  his 
reputation  is  apt  to  be  greater  abroad  than  at  home. 
Although  the  medicinal  aspect  of  treatment  has 
come  more  and  more  to  the  front,  in  no  part  of 
the  world  can  the  magical  aspect  be  said  to  have 
altogether  disappeared. 

I.  Australia. — Turning  now  to  various  primitive 
peoples  in  order  to  study  their  practices  (and,  so 
far  as  is  possible,  their  beliefs)  in  regard  to  the 
causation  and  treatment  of  disease,  let  us  first 
examine  the  native  Australians,  who  have  been 
studied  with  considerable  care  by  Spencer  and 
Gillen  (The  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia, 
London,  1899,  The  Northern  Tribes  of  Central 
Australia,  do.  1904),  by  W.  E.  Both  (North 
Queensland  Ethnography,  Bulletin  5,  Brisbane, 
1903),  and  by  Howitt  (The  Native  Tribes  of  South- 
East  Australia,  London,  1904).'^  Among  these 
peoples  disease  is  attributed  to  some  evil  magic 
prepared  by  one  man  who  wishes  to  harm  another. 
A widely  spread  method  of  causing  disease  is  for 
the  sorcerer  to  take  an  irna,  a stick  or  bone  less 
than  a foot  long,  sharpened  at  one  end,  the  other 
end  being  usually  tipped  with  porcupine-grass 
resin  (S.-G.*^  534).  Any  native  may  act  as  a sor- 
cerer. He  goes  away  into  the  bush  with  his  irna, 
which  he  places  in  the  ground,  muttering  some 
such  curse  as  ‘ May  your  heart  be  rent  asunder  ! ’, 
‘ May  your  head  and  throat  be  split  open  ! ’ Then 
he  goes  back  to  his  camp,  returning  later  to  fetch 
the  irna,  which  he  hides  somewhere  near  his  camp. 
He  bides  his  time  until  he  can  get  near  enough 
one  night  to  distinguish  his  victim  without  being 
himself  observed. 

‘ He  then  stoops  down,  and  turning  his  back  towards  the 
camp  takes  the  ima  in  both  hands  and  jerks  it  repeatedly  over 
his  shoulder,  muttering  the  same  curses  again  ’ (S.-G.t  458). 
This  pointing  of  the  irna  causes  disease,  and  even 
death,  unless  the  evil  magic  which  has  proceeded 
from  the  point  of  the  irna  can  be  removed.  Usu- 
ally a string  is  attached  to  the  wax  end  of  the 
irna,  and  this  the  sorcerer  often  burns  in  the  fire 
to  ensure  the  death  of  his  victim.  There  is  general 
agreement,  among  Europeans  resident  in  primitive 
communities,  that  natives  are  extraordinarily  open 
to  suggestion,  so  far  at  least  as  the  transmission 
of  disease  is  concerned.  A man  who  believes  that 
magic  has  been  exercised  upon  him  ‘ simply  lies 
down,  refuses  food,  and  pines  away’  (S.-G._a  537). 
The  writer  was  assured,  during  his  stay  in  the 
Torres  Straits,  that  it  was  sufficient  if  a man  re- 
cognized as  having  magic  power  made  a slight 
movement  towards  another  who  was  aw’are  that 
the  former  owed  him  a grudge.  The  victim  would 
then  go  home,  refuse  food,  and  become  seriously 
ill.  Tills  pointing  with  the  bone  extends,  with 
variations,  throughout  Australia.  In  some  cases 
a spear  is  used  with  a human  bone  attached  to  it 
(R.  § 1391);  in  others  a human  fibula  is  used 
(H.  358),  often  along  with  human  fat  (ib.  361), 
which  the  medicine-men  are  believed  to  be  able  to 
abstract  from  other  victims  and  to  use  as  a power- 
ful aid  (ib.  367).  In  place  of  the  bone,  stones  may 
be  employed  (S.-G.’’  467  ; H.  378) ; pieces  of  quartz, 
especially  in  the  crystalline  form,  are  believed  to 
be  capable  of  projecting  magic  towards  the  victim 
1 For  brevity’s  sake,  we  shall  ref*r  to  these  books  as  S.-G.“f 
S.-G.b,  R.,  and  H.  respectively. 
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(H.  357,  365  ; R.  § 114).  Certain  stones  may,  from 
their  mythical  history,  be  exceedingly  powerful 
(S.-G.*’  472,  469).  A dead  man’s  hair  made  into  a 
girdle  or  worn  in  a necklace,  lengths  of  opossum 
string  (R.  § 131),  a dead  man’s  head-band  (S.-G.'*' 
538),  a knout  made  of  strands  of  vegetable  fibre 
(’’  469),  a woman’s  head-band  (ib.  465),  are  also 
powerful  objects  for  evil  magic.  Ant-hills  are 
similarly  employed ; a curse  is  muttered  into  an 
ant-hUl,  which  is  then  secretly  brought  back  to 
the  camp,  pounded,  and  scattered  over  the  ground 
in  tlie  camp  to  which  the  victim  belongs  (ih.  466). 

There  is  little  specialization  of  function  among 
most  of  the  Australian  tribes  in  the  causation  of 
disease  ; any  man  can  magically  affect  another. 
It  is  more  particularly  in  the  treatment  of  disease 
that  special  ‘medicine-men’  play  a part  (S.-G.'’ 
479).  Tliese  may  wear  special  emblems,  and  be 
compelled  to  submit  to  certain  regulations  in  diet 
and  training  (ib.  485).  The  medicine-man  may 
suck  or  knead  the  affected  part  (H.  380,  384).  He 
may  merely  lay  on  his  hands  (ib.  382),  or  make 
passes  (S.-G.’’  484),  or  he  may  suck  at  or  bind  round 
the  patient  strings  of  human  hair  or  opossum  fur 
(R.  §§  155,  156).  His  object  is  commonly  to  pro- 
duce from  the  patient’s  body  the  bone  or  the  stone 
which  the  patient’s  enemy  has  employed  against 
him  (S.-G.’’  480 ; H.  379,  384) ; he  sometimes  pro- 
duces a bit  of  quartz  or  charcoal,  or  a marble,  and 
often  spits  out  blood  somehow  obtained  from  his 
own  mouth  after  prolonged  sucking.  In  some 
cases  the  patient  is  bled  (H.  385),  or  is  treated  with 
herbs,  etc.  (ib.  384).  Or  it  may  be  enough  for  him 
to  place  a woman’s  head-band  upon  his  stomach, 
whereupon  the  evil  magic  passes  into  the  band, 
which  is  thrown  away  into  the  bush  (S.-G.’’  474). 

There  are  several  minor  features  also  described 
by  observers  of  the  Australians ; but  the  above 
may  be  considered  to  be  typical  of  this  people 
generally,  and  will  suffice  to  show  broadly  their 
attitude  towards  disease.  It  is  clear  that  disease 
is  commonly  regarded  in  Australia  as  an  evil  sent 
by  one  man  to  another,  which  is  transmitted  through 
the  magic  influence  of  pointing  some  such  object  as 
a bone,  a stone,  or  a piece  of  quartz.  It  enters  the 
body  in  that  form,  and  in  the  same  form  the  evil 
must  be  withdra^vn  from  the  body. 

2.  Torres  Straits. — Now  let  us  turn  to  the 
Torres  Straits,  between  Queensland  and  New 
Guinea.  Here,  too,  the  belief  in  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  individuals  in  causing  disease  is  accepted. 
It  is  probable  that  in  his  heaiT  each  native  knows 
that  he  cannot  cause  disease  in  another ; never- 
theless, he  is  always  in  terror  lest  some  enemy 
may  have  the  power  of  causing  it  in  himself.  In 
Murray  Island,  certain  families  were  credited  with 
influence  over  the  growth  of  bananas,  coco-nuts, 
or  yams  ; others  w’ere  supposed  to  direct  the  move- 
ments of  sharks ; many  erected  stone  images  in 
their  gardens  to  protect  their  food.  There  arose 
a belief  in  disease  as  the  sequel  to  robbery  or  some 
similar  crime,  and  in  the  value  of  certain  stones  or 
marks  as  an  indication  and  assurance  that  disease 
would  follow  if  the  objects  protected  by  such  signs 
of  tabu  were  disturbed. 

In  Murray  Island  the  writer  obtained  a descrip- 
tion of  a species  of  sorcery,  called  maid,  which  was 
formerly  inflicted  by  any  of  the  older  men,  in  cases 
of  hatred  (vuiid  urkerlam)  or  adultery  (maid  kos- 
kerlam).  Finding  his  victim  alone,  the  avenger 
takes  up  a chance  stone,  and,  pronouncing  over  it 
some  magic  words  (zogo  msr)  in  a half-whisper, 
spits  once  or  twice  on  it,  and  hurls  it  with  great 
force  to  strike  the  back  of  his  enemy.  The  latter 
falls  to  the  ground,  breathing  heavily,  and  loses 
consciousness.  The  assailant  and  certain  relatives 
who  have  accompanied  him  now  close  in  on  the 
prostrate  body  of  the  victim,  and  belabour  it  with 


their  chibs.  They  then  ruh  the  body  with  a mix- 
ture of  herbs  and  coco-nut  oil,  and  give  the  victim 
coco-nut  milk  to  drink.  The  assailant,  wliile  rub- 
bing him,  tells  him  to  go  up  a coco-nut  tree  and  to 
fall  dovm  from  it,  breaking  his  leg ; or  he  orders 
him  to  be  bitten  by  a centipede  (e.si),  which  will 
produce  fatal  blood-poisoning ; or  he  may  tell  him 
to  go  to  a certain  point  in  the  island,  and  then  to 
return  home  and  die.  The  avenging  party  now 
withdraw  to  a short  distance,  leaving  the  man’s 
knife  and  some  bananas  and  coco-nuts  beside  him. 
When  he  awakes  and  begins  to  wonder  what  has 
happened  to  him,  one  of  the  hiding  party  takes  up 
a stone  and  hits  a tree  near  the  terrified  man. 
This  makes  him  start,  forget  his  bruises,  and  rush 
home,  where  he  lies  thirsty  and  comatose  for  some 
days.  Then  (according  to  the  order  of  his  assailant) 
he  will  say  to  his  wife  ; ‘ I think  I shall  to  up  that 
coco-nut  tree.’  He  goes  up,  falls  down,  breaks  his 
leg,  and  perhaps  dies.  As  the  informant  said,  ‘ He 
no  go  up  himself.  Medicine  [i.e.  the  magic  cere- 
mony] make  him  go  up.’ 

A third  feature  in  the  Murray  Islander’s  attitude 
towards  disease  consists  in  his  treatment  of  it.  A 
special  group  of  men,  the  lukup  zogo  le,  are  con- 
cerned in  curing  disease.  The  sick  man  is  placed 
on  the  sand-beach ; his  eyes  are  elosed ; no  one 
may  see  the  approach  of  the  lukup  zogo  le.  As  he 
comes  near,  previously  anointed  with  coco-nut  oil 
by  his  attencfant,  he  halts,  and,  spitting  or  blowing 
on  his  hands,  performs  a series  of  movements  with 
them,  as  if  he  were  sweeping  something  from  him- 
self towards  the  patient.  The  doctor  firmly  fixes 
his  gaze  upon  the  patient  throughout  these  actions. 
Then  he  makes  some  movements  of  the  leg  and 
further  movements  of  the  arms.  Finally,  he  shouts 
the  word  ‘ Sirar  ’ in  a shrill  voice  and  rushes  oft'  to 
the  sea,  accompanied  by  the  sick  man.  Some  few 
hours  after  bathing,  the  lukup  zogo  le  visits  the 
patient  in  his  hut  and  rubs  him  down  with  a decoc- 
tion of  herbs,  sea-weed,  and  coco-nut  oil.  This 
massage  is  repeated  daily  if  necessary,  until  the 
patient  recovers  (Camb.  Exp.  Torres  Straits,  v. 
320-326,  vi.  222-240). 

3.  Melanesia. — These  three  characteristics — the 
belief  that  sickness  is  a result  of  disregarding  a 
tabu,  the  use  of  suggestion  and  interference  with 
memory  in  causing  injury  or  disease,  and  the  more 
elaborate  ceremonial  in  treatment  of  sickness — 
indicate  a more  advanced  state  of  culture  than 
exists  throughout  Australia  generally.  We  may 
trace  this  state  among  the  neighbouring  people  of 
New  Guinea,  in  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  in  the 
Solomon  Islands,  in  the  Banks  Islands,  and  in  the 
New  Hebrides ; it  is  a Papuo- Melanesian  attitude 
towards  disease.  Thus,  according  to  Seligmann 
(The  Melanesians  of  British  New  Guinea,  Cam- 
bridge, 1910),  ‘one  or  more  . . . men  who  were 
sorcerers  would  follow  their  intended  victim  to 
his  garden.  . . . There  he  would  be  speared  and 
clubbed,  and,  when  dead  [i.e.  unconscious],  cut  to 
pieces.  One  end  of  a length  of  rope  is  then  looped 
round  the  dead  man’s  hand  or  knee,  while  the 
opposite  end  is  steeped  in  certain  “medicine” 
(gorto).’  The  medicine  passes  along  the  rope  and 
revives  the  victim.  He  is  at  first  dazed,  and  does 
not  know  where  he  is  or  what  has  happened  to 
him.  He  is  told  that  he  will  die  shortly,  but  he  at 
once  loses  memory  of  this.  He  manages  to  crawl 
back  to  his  village,  where  his  friends  realize  what 
has  occurred  by  his  silly,  feeble  condition,  although 
the  victim  can  give  no  account  of  what  has  befallen 
him  (op.  cit.  170).  At  Savo,  Guadalcanar,  Malanta, 
and  at  Florida,  in  the  Solomon  Islands,  the  victim 
is  met  in  solitude  by  his  assailant,  who  ‘ seizes 
him,  bites  his  neck,  stull's  . . . [certain]  magic 
leaves  down  his  throat  and  knocks  him  on  the 
head  with  an  axe,  but  not  so  as  to  kill  him.’  The 
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charmed  leaves  make  the  victim  forget  the  name 
of  liis  assailant.  He  goes  liome,  and  dies  two  days 
later  (Codrington,  206).  In  Lepers  Island,  New 
Hebrides,  tlie  assailant,  after  having  overcome  his 
victim,  shoots  a little  charmed  material  at  his  head 
by  means  of  a bow  and  arrow,  whereujjon  he  can 
remember  nothing  of  the  scene,  but  goes  home  to 
fall  ill  and  die.  His  friends,  seeing  the  wound, 
know  what  has  happened  to  him  (ib.  207). 

In  the  central  part  of  New  Britain  (Neu  Pom- 
mern),  Bismarck  Archipelago,  property  is  protected 
by  tabu  signs  which,  if  disregarded,  will  cause 
headache,  sores,  etc.,  on  the  trespasser  or  the  thief. 
If  grasses  are  charmed  and  laid  on  the  tree  stems, 
madness  will  ensue.  A human  bone  placed  on  the 
spot  whence  an  object  was  stolen  will  cause  the 
tliief  to  waste  (R.  Parkinson,  Dreissig  Jahre  in  der 
Siidsee,  Stuttgart,  1907).  In  the  Solomon  Islands 
the  disregard  of  tabu  marks  is  similarly  believed 
to  result  in  disease. 

Among  the  Eastern  Papuo-Melanesians  of  New 
Guinea  we  find  a further  development  of  the  view 
that  disease  is  due  to  some  emanation  from  the 
sorcerer.  At  Bartle  Bay,  for  instance,  disease  can 
be  caused  ‘by  means  of  a “sending”  projected 
from  the  body  of  the  sorcerer  or  witch.  . . . The 
“sending”  is  most  commonly  projected  from  the 
body  of  a woman,  and  after  her  death  may  pass  to 
her  daughter,  or  with  her  spirit  or  shade  (aru)  pass 
to  the  other  world.’  At  Gelaria,  in  the  same 
region  of  New  Guinea,  the  ‘sending’  is  called 
labuni.  Labuni  exist  within  women.  They  are 
said  to  wear  petticoats,  which,  however,  are  shorter 
than  those  worn  by  the  women  of  the  district.  They 
‘ produce  disease  by  means  of  a sliver  of  bone,  or 
fragment  of  stone  or  coral,  called  gldana,  which 
they  insert  into  their  victim’s  body.  A fragment 
of  human  bone  or  a man’s  tooth  is  a specially  potent 
gidana  ’ (Seligmann,  640  f . ).  The  gidana  is  thrown 
by  the  labuni  at  about  sixty  yards’  distance  ; only 
the  ‘ spiritual  ’ part  is  said  to  enter  the  victim’s 
body.  The  process  of  removing  the  spell  can  be 
performed  only  after  the  woman  who  sent  the 
labuni  has  been  appeased  by  presents.  The  treat- 
ment is  usually  undertaken  by  a man,  and  consists 
in  rubbing  the  body  until  the  gidana  is  extracted 
in  the  form  of  a material  lump,  which  is  sucked 
out  through  the  closed  hands  of  the  masseur. 

This  notion  of  the  discharge  of  an  independent 
emanation  or  spirit  from  a living  person,  which 
it.self  lives  as  a petticoated  individual,  probably 
led  to  a further  development  in  which  disease  is 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  an  evil  spirit. 
Amongst  the  Roro-speaking  peoples  of  New  Guinea 
there  is  ‘ an  ill-defined  but  real  belief  in  demon- 
producing  spiritual  agencies  controlled  by  a 
sorcerer  ’ (Seligmann,  291).  In  the  Gazelle  Pen- 
insula, New  Britain,  the  most  powerful  of  evil 
spirits  is  called  Kaia ; it  dwells  in  high  trees, 
dark  caves,  and  other  inaccessible  places  which 
are  held  sacred.  Any  one  profaning  one  of  these 
sacred  places  invites  sickness  or  death.  Kaia 
manifests  it.self  in  the  form  of  a snake  (P.  A. 
Kleintitschen,  Die  Kiistenbewohner  d.  Gazellehalb- 
insel,  Munster,  1906,  p.  337).  So,  too,  in  the  New 
Hebrides,  spirits  a.re  the  chief  objects  of  veneration  ; 
a sick  man  always  attributes  his  illness  to  a spirit 
which  he  has  offended  by  trespassing  on  some  spot 
or  profaning  some  object  belonging  to  it,  or  which 
some  enemy  has  invoked  to  bring  illness  (Codring- 
ton, 184). 

In  the  Banks  Islands,  on  the  other  hand,  sickness 
is  generally  attributed  to  the  re.sentment,  not  of 
evil  spirits,  but  of  ghosts  of  the  dead.  Also  in 
Florida  (Solomon  Lslands)  it  is  a tindalo,  i.e.  a 
ghost  of  the  dead, 

‘ that  causes  illness  ; it  is  a matter  cf  conjecture  which  of  the 
known  tlndalos  it  may  he.  Sometimes  a person  iias  reason  to 
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think,  or  fancies,  that  he  has  offended  his  dead  father,  uncle,  or 
brother.  In  that  case  no  special  intercessor  is  required  ; the 
patient  liimself  or  one  of  the  family  will  sacrifice,  and  beg  the 
tindalo  to  take  the  sickness  away  ; it  is  a family  affair.’  But,  if 
he  is  uncertain  of  the  ghost,  if,  for  instance,  liis  child  is  sick,  he 
will  summon  a doctor,  a mane  kisu,  to  decide.  ‘ The  doctor 
called  in  will  . . . chew  ginger  and  blow  into  the  patient’s  ears 
and  on  that  part  of  the  sknll  which  is  soft  in  infants,  will  call  on 
the  name  of  the  tindalo,  and  beg  liim  to  remove  the  sickness’ 
(Codrington,  194  f.).  If  this  proves  unsuccessful,  another  tindalo 
is  addressed,  or  another  mane  kisu  is  summoned.  The  latter 
may  undertake  to  get  his  own  tindalo  to  intercede  with  the 
tindalo  that  is  causing  the  illness. 

Thus  we  are  able  to  trace  in  Oceania  a develop- 
ment, along  two  directions,  of  ideas  as  to  the 
causation  of  disease.  In  the  one,  disease  is  attrib- 
uted to  some  interference  on  the  part  of  the  dead. 
Probably  this  belief,  traces  of  which  appear  even 
in  Queensland  (R.  § 114),  is  correlated  with  the 
growth  of  the  cult  of  the  dead,  which  is  so  complex 
in  certain  parts  of  Melanesia.  Thus,  according  to 
Seligmann  {op.  cit.  12  f.),  one  of  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  tlie  Western  Papuo-Melanesians, 
ranging  from  Cape  Possession  to  Orangerie  Bay,  is 
the  close  association  of  certain  institutions  with 
the  shades  of  the  dead,  whereas  the  Eastern 
Papuo-Melanesians  show  no  fear  of  the  visitation 
of  the  deceased,  and  no  fear  of  supernatural  beings. 
They  attribute  disease,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to 
the  discharge  of  a spirit  from  a living  person,  thus 
closely  agreeing  with  the  general  Australian  view. 

The  other  line  of  development  in  Oceania  con- 
sists in  the  attributing  of  disease  to  an  offended 
spirit,  whicli  has  to  be  propitiated  by  sacrifice. 
This  conception  finds  a far  higher  development  in 
Polynesia.  In  Samoa,  for  example,  disease  was 
considered  due  to  ‘ the  wrath  of  some  particular 
deity.’  The  high  priest  of  the  village  ascertained 
the  cause,  and  ordered  some  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
the  patient,  e.g.  a canoe  or  a piece  of  land.  Or  a 
confession  was  obtained  from  every  member  of  the 
patient’s  family  as  to  the  crimes  each  had  com- 
mitted or  the  curses  he  had  uttered  in  a moment  of 
anger  against  the  patient  or  some  other  member 
of  the  family  (G.  Turner,  Samoa,  London,  1884, 
p.  140).  In  Tahiti,  again,  the  sickness  of  chiefs 
was  attributed  to  the  anger  of  the  gods.  ‘ Whole 
fields  of  plantains  and  a hundred  or  more  pigs’ 
would  be  taken  to  the  temples,  where  prayers  were 
offered  up  ( W.  EUis,  Polynesian  Researches,  London, 
1831,  i.  349).  In  Polynesia  generally,  disease  was 
supposed  to  be  a visitation  from  the  gods. 

‘ When  a person  was  taken  ill,  the  priest  or  physician  was  sent 
for ; as  soon  as  he  arrived,  a 3'oung  plantain-tree,  procured  by 
some  members  of  the  family,  was  handed  to  him,  as  an  offering 
to  the  god  ; a present  of  cloth  was  also  furnished,  as  his  own  tee. 
He  began  by  calling  upon  the  name  of  his  god,  beseeching  him 
to  abate  his  anger  towards  the  sufferer,  to  say  what  would  pro- 
pitiate him,  or  what  applications  would  afford  relief  ’ (ib.  iii.  37). 
Indeed,  the  medicine  administered  (e.g.  powder  or  infusion  of 
vegetable  matter,  hot  baths,  etc.)  was  ‘ considered  more  as  the 
vehicle  or  medium  by  which  the  god  would  act  than  as  possess- 
ing any  power  itself  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease’ 
(ib.  47). 

In  Hawaii  the  medicinal  herbs  employed  were 
believed  to  have  been  obtained  many  generations 
ago,  by  a man  named  Koreamoku,  direct  ‘ from  the 
gods,  who  also  taught  him  the  use  of  them  ’ 
(ib.  iv.  335). 

Thus,  starting  from  the  rude  Australian  belief 
that  disease  was  sent  by  one  individual  against 
his  enemy,  we  have  reached  the  high  Polynesian 
conception  of  illness  as  the  result  of  sin  against 
the  gods.  Instead  of  employing  a medicine-man 
to  remove  the  stone  or  bone  which  had  entered  the 
victim,  the  latter  relies  for  his  recovery  mainly  on 
prayers  and  sacrifices  offered  to  the  offended  god. 
Throughout  Oceania  the  various  practices  we  have 
described  are  combined  with  therapeutic  measures, 
the  most  important  of  which,  alike  in  the  causation 
and  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  unquestionably  is 
suggestion.  Massage,  with  or  without  the  external 
iipplication  of  herbs,  is  a very  common  treatment 
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prescribed.  Bleeding  is  occasionally  resorted  to. 
Trephining  was  practised  in  the  Polynesian  Islands, 
and  is  met  with  in  certain  more  western  islands, 
e,.g.  Loyalty  Island,  Duke  of  York  Island,  Neu 
Mecklenburg  (New  Ireland),  and  in  the  Gazelle 
Peninsula  of  New  Britain,  for  the  relief  of  severe 
headache  and  epilepsy.  Hot  baths  are  often  em- 
loyed  in  Polynesia  and  in  other  islands,  e.g.  the 
olomon  Islands,  the  patient  being  wrapped  in  a 
cloth  and  seated  over  a pile  of  heated  stones,  which 
are  covered  with  herbs  and  leaves.  Fractured  bones 
are  set  with  splints  of  bamboo.  Herbs  are  pounded , 
made  into  decoctions,  and  administered  to  the 
patient  internally.  Sometimes  they  are  merely 
warmed  in  a coco-nut  shell  over  the  fire,  and  the 
steam  therefrom,  being  applied  to  the  patient,  is 
expected  to  drive  away  the  pain  or  the  disease. 
Especially  in  Melanesia,  into  which  the  areca  has 
been  introduced  from  the  Malay  Archipelago  where 
it  is  similarly  valued,  betel  nut,  betel  leaves,  and 
lime  are  considered  powerful  medicinal  substances, 
both  for  internal  and  for  outward  application. 

We  have  attempted  to  trace  in  vague  outline 
various  stages  in  the  attitude  of  different  Oceanic 
peoples  towards  disease.  But,  as  we  have  al- 
ready pointed  out  (p.  724*),  a people,  when  passing 
to  a higher  plane,  does  not  discard  the  beliefs  of  the 
lower,  but  carries  them  with  it,  perhaps  adapting 
them  to  suit  its  further  development.  Thus  the 
Hawaians,  although  they  attribute  disease  to  the 
gods,  nevertheless  believe  that  a sorcerer  may  be 
employed  by  a man  to  bring  disease  or  death  to 
his  enemy.  Consequently  presents  are  made  to 
the  god,  not  only  to  appease  his  anger,  but  also 
to  turn  the  disease  back  to  the  person  who  sent  it 
(Ellis,  op.  cit.  iv.  293).  So  the  Samoan,  despite  his 
belief  that  disease  is  due  to  the  wrath  of  a deity, 
protects  his  property  by  various  tabus.  For 
example,  he  may  suspend  a stick  horizontally 
from  one  of  his  trees ; this  expresses  ‘ the  wish 
of  the  owner  that  any  thief  touching  it  might 
have  a disease  running  right  across  his  body,  and 
remaining  fixed  there  till  he  died’  (Turner,  op.  cit. 
186).  Or  he  may  bring  some  pieces  of  clam  shell, 
‘erecting  at  the  spot  three  or  four  reeds  tied 
together  at  the  top  in  a bunch  like  the  head  of  a 
man’  (ib.).  This  was  recognized  as  expressing  a 
wish  that  the  thief  might  be  seized  with  ulcerous 
sores.  Thus  punished,  the  thief  would  confess  and 
make  a present  to  the  owner,  who  would  send  him 
in  return  some  native  herb  as  medicine. 

We  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  Aus- 
tralian belief  in  the  potency  of  human  bones  as  a 
cause  of  disease.  It  is  also  met  with  in  various 
parts  of  Melanesia  and  New  Guinea.  In  the  Banks 
Islands,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  illness  is  attributed 
to  the  ghosts  of  the  deceased,  a piece  of  human  bone, 
belonging  to  the  corpse  of  the  ghost  whose  services 
are  required,  is  applied  to  a fragment  of  food 
stolen  from  the  victim.  The  whole  is  then 
‘ charmed,  ’ and  allowed  to  decompose  or  to  burn.  In 
the  same  islands  and  in  Florida  (Solomon  Islands) 
a piece  of  bamboo  is  stuffed  with  leaves,  a dead 
man’s  bone,  and  other  magical  substances.  The 
aggressor  covers  up  the  open  end  of  the  bamboo 
until  he  meets  his  foe,  wlien  he  opens  it  and  lets 
fly  the  magic  influence  against  him  (Codrington, 
op.  cit.  204).  So,  too,  among  the  Roro-speaking 
peoples  of  New  Guinea  (Seligmann,  op.  cit.  289) 
there  is  a widely  spread  belief  that  parts  of  newly 
dead  bodies  are  of  value  in  the  preparation  of 
charms,  and  amongst  the  Eastern  Papuo-Melan- 
esians  about  Milne  Bay  (ib.  551)  sorcerers  are 
supposed  to  open  graves  of  the  dead  and  to  eat 
their  bodies. 

From  the  powers  over  disease  attributed  to  the 
human  dead  we  may  pass  to  those  attributed  to 
living  animals,  chief  among  which  is  that  of  the 


snake.  The  most  potent  of  evil  spirits  in  the 
Gazelle  Peninsula  of  New  Britain  preferably  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  form  of  a snake.  The  man  who 
wishes  to  injure  anotlier  cuts  up  sea  snakes  and 
mixes  them  with  leaves,  roots,  lime,  and  something 
— e.g.  hair,  blood,  or  footprints — connected  with 
the  victim.  He  places  the  whole  in  a sliort  piece 
of  bamboo,  mutters  secret  words  over  it,  and 
throws  it  into  the  sea,  or  buries  it  in  the  bush 
(Kleintitschen,  op.  cit.  343).  In  Pentecost  Island 
(New  Hebrides)  delirium  is  attributed  to  a mac,  a 
mysterious  snake,  which  can  be  removed  from  the 
patiejit  if  he  sits  over  the  smoke  of  a heated  coco- 
nut husk  into  which  the  medicine-man  lias  breathed 
his  charm  (Codrington,  op.  cit.  200).  If  the  mac 
snake  took  away  a piece  of  food  into  the  place  that 
was  sacred  to  a spirit,  the  man  who  had  eaten  tlie 
rest  of  the  food  would  become  ill  as  the  fragment 
decayed.  Among  the  Roro-speaking  tribes  of  New 
Guinea  disease  is  commonly  attributed  to  snakes 
and  to  certain  magical  stones.  The  sorcerer  is 
thought  to  be  able  to  extract  a deadly  stone  from 
the  Mack  snake,  and  this  stone  kills  every  person 
who  touches  it.  Even  the  sorcerer,  it  is  said,  takes 
care  not  to  come  into  immediate  contact  with  it. 
In  order  to  obtain  a snake-stone,  the  sorcerer  fasts 
in  the  bush  alone  for  a fortnight,  his  food  being 
limited  to  roasted  bananas.  He  is  particularly 
careful  to  avoid  the  sight  of  women.  Sooner  or 
later  he  dreams  of  the  whereabouts  of  a very 
poisonous  snake.  Protecting  his  limbs  by  means 
of  bandages,  he  proceeds  to  find  and  then  to  worry 
the  snake,  and  ‘ as  it  glides  away,  it  exposes  a 
small  stone,’  which  he  picks  up  by  thrusting  against 
it  a kind  of  fishing-spear  provided  with  numerous 
closely  set  points.  It  is  dropped  from  the  spear 
into  a bamboo  tube.  The  snake-stone  is  described 
as  being  the  size  of  a filbert,  and  red-hot,  hissing 
and  losing  its  power  if  dropped  into  salt-water. 
The  snake  can  be  sent  by  the  sorcerer  to  bite  his 
victim,  if  it  has  been  allowed  to  smell  the  clothes 
or  some  other  object  belonging  to  the  latter  (Selig- 
mann, op.  cit.  28). 

The  charming  of  any  objects  belonging  to  the 
victim  is  believed  to  play  so  important  a part  in 
producing  disease,  not  only  in  Oceania,  but  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  world,  that  it  is  only 
natural  for  primitive  man  to  take  every  care  lest 
cuttings  from  his  hair,  parings  from  his  nails, 
refuse  from  his  food,  his  expectoration,  excretions, 
footprints,  or  clothing  pass  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemy.  In  New  Britain,  for  example,  one  or 
other  of  these  objects  (panait)  is  used  by  the 
sorcerer  (papait),  who  murmurs  an  incantation 
over  it,  burns  it  with  lime,  and  blows  it  from  his 
hand  into  the  air  (Parkinson,  op.  cit.  118).  In 
Tana  (New  Hebrides)  a sorcerer,  on  seeing  a dis- 
carded banana-skin,  will  pick  it  ujj  and  wear  it  all 
day  in  a leaf  hanging  round  his  neck,  thus  frighten- 
ing every  one  into  thinking,  ‘ He  has  got  some- 
thing ; he  will  do  for  somebody  by  and  by  at 
night  ’ (Turner,  op.  cit.  320).  In  Florida  (Solomon 
Islands)  a man  could  make  another  ill  by  secretly 
taking  a morsel  of  the  latter’s  food,  and  throwing  it 
into  a spot  which  was  the  known  habitat  of  a 
certain  ghost  of  the  dead. 

4.  Malay  Archipelago. — Let  us  now  pass  to 
another  people  culturally  and  physically  most 
closely  related  to  the  Polynesians,  among  whom, 
in  consequence,  we  may  expect  to  find  disease 
attributed  to  gods  or  spirits,  and  cured  by  the 
offering  of  prayer  and  sacrifices  to  them — the 
inhabitants  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Thence  it 
will  be  possible  to  pass  to  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
and  to  trace  the  native  ideas  of  disease  westward 
to  the  Indian,  and  northward  to  the  Mongolian, 
peoples. 

Among  the  various  tribes,  and  in  the  various 
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islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  there  is  consider- 
able diversity  in  their  beliefs ; but,  generally 
speaking,  their  spiritual  world  may  be  described 
as  inhabited  by  the  souls  of  animals  (e.g.  hawks, 
fowls,  pigs,  etc.),  by  spirits  of  the  river,  home, 
etc.,  and  by  the  gods  of  thunder,  harvest,  life,  death, 
etc.,  one  of  whom  may  be  supreme  over  the  rest. 
Consequently,  of  the  two  main  causes  attributed  in 
this  region  to  disease,  evil  spirits  are  one  ; and  the 
treatment  consists  in  effecting  the  departure  of 
the  evil  spirit  either  by  the  persuasions  of  prayers 
and  sacrifices  or  by  the  more  cogent  means  of 
magical  charms  (Timor,  Celebes,  Bali,  Java, 
Sumatra).  The  ceremony  is  often  attended  with 
much  noise  of  gong-  and  drum-beating.  Com- 
monly, e.g.  in  Borneo,  Ceram,  Timor  Laut,  Buro 
(cf.  Frazer,  GB'^,  1900,  iii.  97  f.),  the  evil  spirit  or 
the  disease — for  it  is  difficult  to  separate  cause  from 
effect — is  induced  to  enter  a well-provisioned  model 
boat,  which  is  made  to  sail  down  the  river,  carrying 
its  noxious  burden  out  to  sea.  This  custom  of 
sending  away  the  disease  down  river  extends 
throughout  the  Malay  Peninsula  to  Burma,  Siam, 
Annam,  and  even  to  Ceylon.  Among  the  Milano 
of  Sarawak  the  ceremony  is  performed  in  the 
following  way  : 

The  medicine-man  (prang  bay  oh),  having  decided  which  spirit 
(antu)  is  responsible  for  the  disease,  returns  home  and  prepares 
a log  of  sago  palm  cut  in  the  image  of  that  antu.  This  image, 
or  dakan,  may  be  enclosed  in  the  model  of  a house  or  a boat. 
The  patient’s  room  is  decorated  with  coloured  cloths,  flowers  of 
the  areoa  palm,  and  leaves  fantastically  plaited  to  represent 
objects,  especially  birds.  A swing  of  rattan  is  erected,  and 
plaited  leaves  connect  it  with  the  receptacle  containing  the 
dakan,  so  that  the  spirit  may  enter  the  latter  after  having  been 
summoned  by  the  orang  bayoh  to  the  swing.  Several  people 
may  successively  mount  the  swing,  swaying  their  bodies  in  every 
possible  attitude,  to  the  sound  of  drums  played  in  the  back- 
ground. Himself  swaying  on  the  swing,  the  orang  bayoh  recites 
‘ almost  in  a monotone  an  incantation  in  the  old  language,  ad- 
dressed to  the  spirit,  begging  him  to  come  down  and  take  the 
sickness  out  of  the  patient’s  body’  (Lawrence  and  Hewitt,  JAI 
xxxviii.  [1908]  391).  ‘ The  whole  incantation  is  a succession  of 
appeals  ...  to  the  spirits,  who  come  gradually  nearer  and 
nearer  until  the  chant  addresses  them  as  if  they  were  just  out- 
side the  house,  and  finally  as  though  present  in  the  room  ’ (ib. 
408).  At  length  the  medioine-man  falls  from  the  swing  appar- 
ently insensible  ; and  after  recovery  he  crosses  to  the  patient, 
muttering  incantations,  sprinkling  yellow  rice,  and  waving  over 
him  an  areoa  flower.  Whenever  the  swing  is  unoccupied,  an 
areoa  flower  is  hung  across  it.  Finally,  the  patient  himself  may 
be  transferred  to  the  swing,  and  now,  when  the  long-besought 
spirit  is  declared  to  be  present,  the  patient  and  the  orang  bayoh 
proceed  to  enter  the  boat  or  house,  the  latter  spitting  betel-nut 
juice  on  the  dakan,  pouring  water  over  it,  and  then  sprinkling 
the  drops  over  the  patient’s  body,  still  murmuring  incantations. 
Next  day  the  dakan,  provided  with  padi  and  yellow  rice  and 
adorned  with  arena  flowers,  is  taken  in  procession  to  a stream, 
where  it  is  left  to  rot  in  its  receptacle,  except  when  the  receptacle 
takes  the  form  of  a boat.  In  that  case,  the  boat  is  decorated 
with  flags,  manned  with  a crew,  and  armed  with  cannon  all  of 
pith,  and  it  is  made  to  float  down  the  river  or  towed  out  to  sea. 
No  Milano,  save  the  orang  bayoh,  will  dare  to  touch  the  dakan 
after  the  performance  of  this  ceremony.  Generally  there  is  a 
‘ sound,  logical  connection  between  the  sickness  and  dakan 
used,’  the  spirits  of  the  water  being  responsible  for  dysentery, 
those  of  the  air  for  headache  and  fever,  those  of  the  jungle  for 
malaria,  swellings  of  the  legs,  and  other  diseases  attendant  on 
jungle  life  (ib.  393). 

This  account  is  interesting  as  showing  the  com- 
plexity of  the  ritual  which  may  be  attained  in 
endeavouring  to  drive  the  evil  into  a boat,  which 
is  then  floated  out  to  sea.  The  ceremony  in  one 
form  or  another  is  spread,  as  we  have  stated, 
throughout  the  Malay-peopled  countries  ; it  is  also 
found  in  the  Solomon  Islands,  which  perhaps  it 
reached  with  the  advent  of  the  areca  or  betel-nut 
from  Malaysia.  The  above  account  is  also  interest- 
ing, inasmuch  as  it  introduces  certain  new  features 
— the  use  of  the  swing  in  driving  out  the  disease, 
the  transference  of  the  disease  (or  evil  spirit)  to  an 
image,  the  swooning  of  the  medicine-man,  and  the 
attribution  of  different  diseases  to  different  spirits 
or  causes. 

In  Rome  caaea  a more  simple  and  less  public  form  of  treatment 
Is  observed.  The  dakan,  after  having  been  incarnated  by  the 
spirit  (antu),  is  taken  by  the  medioine-man  into  the  Jungle,  or 
hung  on  a tree,  i.e.  in  the  air,  or  placed  in  the  river,  accord- 


ing as  the  spirit’s  real  home  is  jungle,  air,  or  water  (i6.  390).  In 
Amboyna  a white  cock  is  used,  with  wliich  the  patient  is  rubbed. 
It  is  then  placed  on  a model  boat  and  sent  out  to  sea  (Frazer, 
GBt  iii.  99). 

The  swooning  of  the  medicine-man  brings  us  to 
another  important  feature  in  the  cm-e  of  disease 
among  primitive  peoples.  So  far  as  we  have  con- 
sidered the  mental  state  of  the  individual  at  all,  it 
has  been  that  of  the  patient,  not  that  of  the 
doctor.  It  is  true  that  in  certain  parts  of  New 
Guinea  and  Melanesia  the  medicine-man  finds  that 
his  magic  is  more  efficacious  if  he  enters  upon  it  in 
a fasting  state  or  in  other  ways  maltreats  himself. 
But  probably  in  these  peoples  there  is  not  that 
mental  instability  wliicli  is  to  be  found  among  the 
Malayan  races,  leading,  under  provocation,  to  loss 
of  consciousness,  auto-hypnosis,  or  other  forms  of 
change  in  ‘ personality,’  such  as  are  exemplified  in 
running  amok  and  in  Idtah.  The  altered  mental 
state  of  the  medicine-man  during  his  treatment  of 
disease  is  well  exemplified  in  the  second  of  the  two 
main  ideas  in  regard  to  disease  which  prevail  in 
the  Malay  Archipelago.  One  of  these  ideas  we 
have  already  considered,  viz.  possession  or  visita- 
tion by  an  evil  spirit.  The  other  idea,  also 
wide-spread  throughout  this  region,  extending  to 
Burma,  the  Andaman  Islands,  Tibet,  and  Northern 
Asia  (Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  1873,  i.  437),  is 
that  disease  is  due  to  a wandering  of  the  soul. 
Just  as  in  death  the  soul  has  finally  left  the  body, 
so  in  sickness  it  is  temporarily  absent ; therefore  it 
has  to  be  pursued  and  caught  by  the  medicine-man. 
The  writer  happened  to  see  this  ceremony  of  catch- 
ing the  wandering  soul  during  a chance  evening 
stroll  along  one  of  the  long  verandahs  of  a house  in 
Sarawak,  Borneo.  It  has  been  picturesquely  de- 
scribed elsewhere  (Hose  and  McDougall,  JAI xxxi. 
[1901]  184),  and  may  be  thus  summarized  : 

The  medicine-man,  after  chanting  several  verses  with  closed 
eyes,  receives,  in  a dreamy  state,  his  war-coat,  shield,  and 
sword  (parang)  from  the  hands  of  an  assistant.  With  a short 
wand  he  sprinkles  water  on  his  parang,  and  then  on  each  of  the 
patients  ranged  before  him.  A young  fowl  is  handed  to  him. 
Before  cutting  off  its  head,  he  prays  its  soul  to  take  a message 
to  the  supreme  god  to  remove  all  sickness  and  to  preserve  the 
people  from  harm.  Then,  waving  the  bird  over  each  patient 
and  murmuring  some  archaic  formulae,  he  kills  it  and  sprinkles 
its  blood  over  the  patients.  With  a second  fowl  in  his  hand,  he 
describes  the  wanderings  of  his  own  spirit,  how  he  has  to  cross 
a great  river,  where  finally  he  meets  with  the  soul  uf  one  of  his 
sick  patients.  He  lays  his  fingers  on  the  head  of  one  of  the 
patients,  and  at  that  moment  the  patient’s  soul  is  believed  to 
re-anter  his  body.  At  the  same  time  he  ties  a piece  of  rattan  cord 
round  the  patient’s  right  wrist,  to  confine  the  soul  to  the  body. 
The  same  performance  is  repeated  in  the  case  of  the  other 
patients,  and  then  the  medicine-man,  after  further  chanting, 
during  which  his  own  soul  is  returning  to  his  body,  ties  a piece 
of  the  string  round  his  own  wrist.  The  second  fowl  is  now 
killed,  and  the  blood-slained  parang  is  wiped  on  the  arm  of  the 
patient,  and  is  used  to  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  wrist-string.  The 
chanting  continues,  until  suddenly  the  medicine-man  gives  a 
slight  stagger  and  recovers  consciousness.  During  the  ceremony 
he  had  been  heedless  of  his  surroundings ; and,  from  experi- 
ments which  the  writer  knows  to  have  been  made  at  other  times 
on  such  medicine-men,  the  claim  is  probably  correct. 

The  use  of  strings  in  the  cure  of  disease  (from 
which  perhaps  the  unthinking  use  of  ligatures 
was  derived)  extends  over  other  parts  of  Oceania 
(e.g,  Queensland)  which  we  have  already  studied. 
In  the  Gazelle  Peninsula  of  New  Britain,  threads 
are  prepared  and  are  charmed  in  order  to  cure  and 
to  prevent  disease.  For  the  former  purpose,  they 
are  worn  round  the  affected  part ; for  the  latter, 
round  the  neck  (Parkinson,  op.  cit.  119). 

In  the  Banks  Islands,  a charm  consisting  of  ' a 
bit  of  human,  bone,  a fragment  of  coral,  a splinter 
of  wood  or  of  an  arrow  by  which  a man  has  died,’  is 
bound  up  with  leaves  and  placed  in  the  victim’s 
path  to  strike  him  with  disease.  This  charm, 
called  talamatai,  depends  for  its  efficacy  on  the 
tying  and  binding  tight  with  fibre  (Codrington, 
op.  cit.  204).  The  use  of  archaic  incantations  is 
also  common  in  these  parts.  Frequently,  words 
which  are  not  understood  are  borrowed  from  other 
tribes,  We  have  already  stated  that  a man  may 
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recognize  his  inability  to  cause  disease,  yet  may 
fear  the  existence  of  that  power  in  others.  So, 
frequently  a tribe  may  consider  another  tribe 
specially  versed  in  the  causation  or  treatment  of 
disease,  and  may  use  its  language  or  summon 
members  of  it  to  its  aid. 

In  the  Malay  Archipelago,  bits  of  wood,  stones, 
or  rags  are  sometimes  drawn  out  of  the  patient’s 
body,  as  demonstrating  the  cure  of  the  disease. 
The  medicine-man’s  chest  will  often  contain  curi- 
ously twisted  roots,  knotty  sticks,  pebbles,  coloured 
marbles,  pieces  of  quartz,  etc.,  many  of  which,  he 
claims,  are  revealed  to  him  as  medicines  by  benevo- 
lent spirits  in  his  dreams.  It  is  said  that  by  means 
of  the  quartz  crystal  the  medicine-man  can  diagnose 
the  disease,  see  the  soul,  and  catch  it  in  its  wander- 
ings (Ling  Roth,  Natives  of  Sarawak  and  British 
N.  Borneo,  London,  1896,  i.  273).  Possibly  this 
is  another  example  of  the  susceptibility  of  the 
Malayan  to  auto-hypnosis  (cry.stal-gazing). 

Another  important  feature  of  Malayan  medicine 
consists  in  the  prominence  of  women  doctors. 
There  are  instances  of  this  feature  throughout 
Oceania,  but  in  certain  parts  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago it  reaches  its  highest  development.  It  is 
stated  that  in  Borneo,  for  instance,  at  least  in  the 
past,  a certain  class  of  medicine-men,  on  adopting 
their  profession,  were  emasculated,  dressed  in 
women’s  clothes,  and  thereafter  treated  as  women 
(Ling  Roth,  ih.  i.  270,  282).  At  the  present  day 
many  cures  in  that  country  are  undertaken  by 
women,  and  most  of  the  spirits  invoked  by  the 
medicine-men  receive  the  prefix  ini,  ‘ grandmother  ’ 
— perhaps  in  accordance  with  the  former  import- 
ance of  womanhood  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

In  the  Malay  Archipelago,  betel-nut  and  pepper 
are  the  common  outward  remedies  for  almost  any 
disease.  Turmeric,  honey,  spices,  and  onions  are 
taken  internally.  Cholera  is  treated  by  rubbing 
with  kayit,  putih  oil,  and  by  water  from  certain 
sacred  jars.  Bleeding  is  practised  ; cupping  is 
common— usually  by  means  of  a bamboo  cane,  the 
air  within  which  is  exhausted  either  by  suction  or 
ty  lighting  a fire  at  the  upper  end.  A wound  may 
be  cauterized  by  burning  with  a red-hot  wire.  A 
patient  may  be  exposed  to  the  smoke  of  a fire 
lighted  below  a bamboo  grating  on  which  he  sits. 

5.  Malay  Peninsula. — Coming  now  to  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  we  find  that  diseases  become  more  dis- 
tinctly personified  as  demons.  Each  disease  is 
(not,  is  caused  hy)  a different  demon  ; the  demons 
all  arise  from  the  thunder-god,  who  sends  them  by 
the  winds,  because  of  the  sins  of  the  people.  There 
are  ape-demons,  black-dog-demons,  tiger-demons, 
jungle-  and  river-demons,  any  one  of  which  may 
cause  disease.  Certain  new  features,  possibly  of 
Indian  or  Chinese  origin,  begin  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance here.  Amulets  now  become  important. 
Women  obtain  protection  from  disease  by  wearing 
combs,  with  inscribed  patterns  on  them,  and  the 
patterns  cause  the  disease-bearing  wind  to  fall  to 
the  ground  until  the  wearer  has  passed.  A Semang 
woman  may  possess  twenty  or  thirty  .such  combs, 
which  apparently  depend  for  their  efficacy  on  the 
particular  pattern  that  they  bear.  The  men’s 
‘ talismans  are  . . . incised  on  the  quivers  and 
charm-holders  ’ (Skeat  and  Blagden,  Pagan  Races 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  London,  1906,  i.  423). 
'There  is  supposed  to  be  some  connexion  between 
these  patterns  and  the  flowers  which  the  good  god. 
Pie,  at  one  time  allotted  as  remedies  for  the 
various  diseases.  The  diseases  were  also  thought 
to  be  laid  by  the  winds  on  the  parasitic  plants  of 
trees,  between  death  and  burial  of  the  victims. 
Now,  so  runs  the  legend  (which,  however,  must  be 
accepted  with  caution),  as  new  diseases  have  arisen 
since  Pie  dwelt  on  earth,  and  since  the  vegetable 
kingdom  then  apportioned  by  him  to  different 


diseases  is  exhausted,  such  illnesses  as  smallpox 
and  cholera  ‘ have  no  rest,  but,  as  soon  as  they  have 
killed  one  man,  fall  straightway  upon  another  even 
before  tlie  soul  of  the  first  has  left  the  body  ’ (ib.  ii. 
212).  Among  the  Mantra  (of  Malacca)  also  amulets 
are  much  in  use  ; they  are  made  of  pieces  of  tur- 
meric or  other  substance,  strung  on  a shred  of  bark, 
and  worn  round  the  neck,  wrists,  or  waist.  The 
Sakai  have  bamboos  decorated  with  magical  pat- 
terns, which  are  kept  from  the  public  gaze  (it.  ii. 
252). 

Incense  is  used  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The 
Blandas  of  Selangor  exorcize  the  evil  demon  by 
burning  benzoin  and  invoking  the  spirits  (hantu) 
of  tigers  or  elephants  or  monkeys  to  enter  the 
medicine-man’s  body.  The  patient  lies  on  his  back 
within  a shelter  of  niSowgr-palm  leaves.  As  soon 
as  the  spirit  enters  the  medicine-man,  he  brushes 
the  patient  seven  times  from  head  to  foot  with 
certain  leaves,  repeating  an  incantation  which 
evidently  is  intended  to  expel  the  demon  from  the 
body.  Among  the  Sakai  the  invalid  is  similarly 
beaten  with  leaves,  after  a censer  of  burning 
benzoin  has  been  swung  over  his  coirch.  The 
object  here  is  to  drive  the  demon  within  a cage 
which  is  suspended  over  the  head  of  the  patient 
(ib.  ii.  257). 

Trees  also  assume  more  importance.  Disease 
may  be  cured  by  removing  roots  and  stumps  which 
are  suspected  to  be  the  home  of  the  demon,  and  by 
casting  saplings  into  the  jungle  so  that  evil  spirits 
may  accompany  them. 

Among  all  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Asia  sticks  are 
of  great  value  for  the  treatment  of  and  protection 
from  disease.  Thus  among  the  Ainus  the  demons 
of  disease  are  propitiated  by  making  them  what  is 
called  inao.  An  inao  is  a whittled  wand  ; groups 
of  inao  are  collectively  called  misa.  They  are 
sometimes  worshipped  as  messengers  to  the  gods  ; 
sometimes  they  are  regarded  as  offerings  to  the 
gods ; or  they  may  be  regarded  as  mere  charms. 

‘ So,  when  a person  falls  sick,  the  elders  often 
meet  together  and  make  inao  of  this  [willow]  tree. 
After  they  have  been  worshipped  they  are  taken 
out  to  the  sacred  place  and  stuck  up  among  the  rtiisa  ’ 
(J.  Batchelor,  op.  cit.  88).  Sticks  of  elder  about 
four  feet  high  are  set  up  in  a village  for  protection 
from  a prevailing  epidemic  (see  art.  AiNUS).  So,  too, 
in  the  Andaman  Islands,  when  an  epidemic  occurs, 
the  medicine-man,  who  is  called  Sko-pai'ad  (\i\,.= 
dreamer),  brandishing  a burning  log,  bids  the  evil 
spirit  retire,  and  plants  before  each  hut  stakes 
painted  in  stripes  with  black  bees’  wax,  the  smell 
of  which  helps  to  keep  the  demons  at  a distance 
(Man,  JAI  xii.  [1883]  97).  In  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, sticks  with  fine  shavings  attached  also  play 
a similar  part.  Among  the  Tibeto-Burman  peoples, 
a kind  of  arbour  is  erected  before  the  sick  man’s 
house,  made  of  grass  and  boughs  supported  on  four 
poles,  round  which  are  hung  little  balls  of  split 
cane  rolled  tightly  together.  Strands  of  cane  are 
stretched  round  the  house  from  this  arbour.  The 
demons  cannot  pass  through  this  barrier,  conse- 
quently those  already  inside  the  house  cannot  be 
assisted  by  others  from  without  (Shakespear,  JAI 
xxxix.  [1909]  378  f.). 

6.  Africa. — In  Africa  illness  is  commonly  attrib- 
uted either  to  the  machinations  of  an  enemy  or 
— more  usually  perhaps — to  resentment  on  the  part 
of  the  ghost  of  a dead  man  owing  to  the  disrespect 
with  which  he  has  been  treated.  In  West  Africa, 
apparently,  it  may  even  be  one  of  the  sick  man’s 
own  spirits  which  thus  vents  his  annoyance  on  the 
body  (Tylor,  ii.  130).  Almost  universally,  before 
treatment  is  begun,  the  name  of  the  ghost  must  be 
discovered.  Among  the  Nandi,  this  takes  place  by 
divination.  Some  near  relative  is  sent  for,  who 
takes  four  (for  a woman,  three)  stalks  of  the  castor- 
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oil  plant  or  of  millet,  and ' tries  to  stand  each 
upright  in  a fragment  of  pot  containing  water, 
which  is  placed  near  the  patient’s  bed.  As  he 
takes  each  stalk,  he  calls  on  one  of  the  deceased 
relatives  of  the  patient  by  name.  When  one  of 
the  stalks  stands  erect,  he  exclaims,  ‘ I have  got 
thee,  0 medicine-man,’  and  the  patient  solemnly 
kicks  it  over  with  his  big  toe.  The  stalks  are 
distributed  in  various  places  in  or  around  the 
house  ; a little  mud  or  sand  mixed  with  the  water 
is  smeared  on  the  forehead  and  throat  of  the 
invalid ; ‘ the  rest,  together  with  some  eleusine 
grain,  beer,  and  milk,  is  sprinkled  between  the 
bed  and  the  door  and  also  thrown  outside  the 
house,’  the  relative  beseeching  the  ghost  to  depart 
in  return  for  the  food  which  is  being  ottered  it 
(A.  C.  Hollis,  The  Nandi,  London,  1909,  p.  69). 
Among  the  A-Kikttyu  (W.  Scoresby  Routledge, 
With  a Prehistoric  People,  the  Akikuyu  of  British 
East  Africa,  London,  1910,  p.  263)  such  divination 
is  practised  by  arranging  a number  of  counters 
in  equal  heaps  and  observing  the  remaining  unit. 
Among  the  Baganda  small  pieces  of  buffalo-  or 
cow-hide  are  cast(J.  Roscoe,  JAI  xxxii.  [1902]  40). 
Among  the  Bangala  on  the  Upper  Congo  River  the 
hanga,  or  medicine-man,  addresses  questions  to  the 
patient  to  discover  what  particular  bwete,  or  spirit, 
18  causing  the  disease.  He  beats  his  drum,  talks 
excitedly,  and  chants  various  incomprehensible 
phrases  before  the  patient.  ‘ The  lilt  of  the  metre 
together  with  the  rhythm  of  the  drum  make  the 
patient  sway  to  and  fro  and  have  a hypnotic  effect 
on  him.’  His  body  jerks  and  twitches,  as  he  is 
now  plied  with  questions  by  the  hanga.  In  this 
way  the  cause  of  the  illness  is  found  out  (J.  H. 
Weeks,  JAI  xl.  [1910]  425).  In  the  Sudan  the 
writer  received  a description  of  a similar  divi- 
nation by  means  of  music ; the  rite,  which  is 
known  as  zar,  is  said  to  be  employed  even  in  Cairo, 
among  women.  The  patient  is  visited  several 
times  by  the  practitioner,  who  wears  a different 
coloured  dress  and  sings  a different  incantation  at 
each  visit.  Ultimately  one  dress  or  incantation  is 
discovered  which  presumably  by  its  action  on  the 
demon  causes  the  patient  to  swoon.  This  know- 
ledge having  been  obtained,  the  patient  is  seated 
astride  a live  sheep,  and  the  same  dress  and  in- 
cantation are  employed  again.  After  the  patient’s 
second  swoon  the  sheep  is  killed,  the  blood  is 
smeared  over  her,  and  the  meat  is  partly  sacrificed, 
partly  given  her  to  eat. 

The  use  of  animals  in  the  cure  of  disease  is  a 
characteristic  feature  throughout  Africa.  Thus 
among  the  Hottentots,  the  hand  of  a sick  patient 
is  introduced  within  the  leg  of  an  ox,  which  is  then 
killed  and  eaten  by  married  people  who  have  chil- 
dren. A child  recently  recovered  from  a severe 
illness  is  dragged  through  an  arch  over  which  an 
ox  is  made  to  stand.  The  ox  is  killed,  and  eaten 
only  by  married  people  who  have  children  (Frazer, 
{op.  cit.  iii.  405).  Among  the  Bondei,  a white  chicken 
is  tied  to  the  head  of  the  bed-post ; and  later,  when 
it  has  gTown  to  a fowl,  it  is  taken  to  a tall  tree, 
killed,  and  eaten.  The  medicine-man  and  patient, 
on  their  return,  take  care  not  to  look  behind 
them  (Dale,  JAI  xxv.  [1896]  219).  In  these  cases 
it  appears  that  some  good  influence  is  derived 
by  eating  an  animal  which  has  been  brought 
into  contact  with  a person  recently  affected  by 
disease. 

But,  generally  speaking,  the  animal  is  used  only 
for  the  transference  of  the  disease  to  it.  Thus,  in 
Bechuanaland,  a king  after  an  illness  seats  himself 
on  an  ox  stretched  on  the  ground,  the  head  of 
which  is  then  held  in  water  until  it  dies  of  suflb- 
cation.  To  cure  a headache,  a man  will  sometimes 
beat  a lamb  or  goat  until  it  falls  down,  with  the 
object  of  transferring  to  it  his  pain  (Frazer,  op.  cit. 
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iii.  14).  A Guinea  negro  will  tie  a live  chicken 
round  his  neck  to  cure  disease  (ih.).  In  such  cases 
the  animal  or  bird  is  generally  driven  away  or 
killed.  In  the  Upper  Congo,  the  mieta  (spirits), 
‘ when  they  are  troubling  a family,  can  be  driven 
into  animals  by  the  ha.nga  ya  hwaka  [‘medicine- 
man of  the  mat’],  and  killed  by  him’  (Weeks, 
op.  cit.  378).  Of  all  the  hanga,  this  ‘medicine- 
man of  the  mat’  was  the  most  powerful.  On  his 
arrival  at  the  sick-house,  he  put  stakes  into  the 
ground,  and,  by  tying  a mat  round  them,  made 
an  enclosure,  in  which  he  sat  speaking  to  the  vari- 
ous mieta,  answering  ‘ himself  in  assumed  voices, 
pretending  he  was  holding  a conversation  with 
them  ’ [ih.  383).  ‘ A string  was  tied  from  the  roof 

of  his  clients’  house  to  one  of  the  stakes  in  his  mat 
enclosure,  and  the  end  of  the  string  dropped  inside. 
From  this  string  there  dangled  dried  plantain 
leaves,  twigs,  etc.’  [ih.).  When  he  was  tired  he 
shook  the  leaves — a signal  for  the  lads  sitting  out- 
side the  enclosure  to  start  beating  their  drums, 
and  for  the  folk  to  sing  their  chorus.  Thus  he 
would  spend  several  days  in  trying  to  find  out 
which  of  the  mieta  was  troubling  the  family. 
Finally,  he  makes 

‘ a terrifio  noise  inside  the  mat,  as  though  he  were  fighting  for 
his  life.  Shouts,  screams,  derisive  laughter,  whac&,  thuds, 
and  smacks  proceed  from  the  interior  of  the  mat,  and  at  last 
the  nanga  rushes  out,  panting  and  sweating  profusely,  holding 
in  his  hand  a bleeding  head  [really  the  head  of  a rat  or  lizard, 
but  believed  by  the  people  to  belong  to  a mysterious  animal 
dug  up  from  within  the  mat],  and  declaring  that  he  has  killed 
the  animal  that  was  possessed  by  the  spirit  that  was  troubling 
the  family  ’ (ib.  384). 

So  in  Uganda,  the  evil  spirit,  which  is  supposed 
to  dwell  at  the  top  of  the  centre  hut-pole,  is  caught 
by  raising  a buffalo’s  or  cow’s  horn,  within  which 
shells  are  placed  so  as  to  make  a squeaking  noise 
when  the  horn  is  shaken,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  spirit  of  the  horn.  When  the  evil  spirit  is  thus 
caught,  the  horn  is  simply  covered  with  a piece  of 
bark-cloth,  placed  in  a water-pot,  and  thrown  into 
the  river  or  burnt  in  the  jungle  (Roscoe,  JAI xxxi. 
[1901]  125  f.). 

In  addition,  of  course,  to  the  determination  of 
the  particular  spirit  causing  the  disease,  and  to  the 
transference  of  it  to  an  animal,  other  therapeutic 
measures,  some  of  considerable  complexity,  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  medicine-man.  Among  the  Bondei, 
dieting  is  common : certain  objects  of  food  are 
tabued.  Among  the  Bageshu  (Roscoe,  JAI  xxxix. 
[1909]  187),  ‘sometimes  herbs  are  rubbed  over  the 
sick  man  and  buried  in  the  path.  It  is  believed 
that  the  first  person  who  steps  over  the  herbs  will 
contract  the  disease.  . . .’  In  the  Upper  Congo, 
cupping  is  often  practised,  usually  by  sucking  a 
horn  placed  over  the  skin.  Massage  is  a common 
treatment,  often  terminated  by  the  pretended  ex- 
traction of  a small  object — a palm-nut,  stone,  or 
piece  of  iron — from  the  patient’s  body.  Enemas 
and  fomentations  are  also  used.  Rheumatic  pains 
in  the  limbs  are  relieved  by  tying  certain  medi- 
cines to  a brass  rod,  which  is  then  worn  by  the 
patient.  Knotted  strings  are  tied  round  the  suf- 
ferer’s wrists  and  feet.  Among  the  people  of 
British  Central  Africa  (Stannus,  JAI  xl.  [1910] 
285),  many  children’s  illnesses  are  treated  by  boil- 
ing certain  leaves  in  water  and  holding  the  child 
over  the  medicated  vapour -bath.  Bleeding  is 
arrested  by  the  powdered  bark  of  an  astringent 
tree.  Internal  remedies  are  only  sparingly  used. 
The  treatment  of  snake-bite  is  by  ligature. 

Among  the  A-Kamba  (British  East  Africa)  the 
medicine-man’s  gourd  commonly  contains  pebbles, 
hard  seeds,  nuts,  and  such  objects  as  the  bone  of  a 
lion’s  paw,  a cock’s  spur,  pieces  of  porcupine  quills, 
etc.  He  also  carries  various  powders,  e.g.  a grey 
owder  made  from  certain  trees,  and  believed  to 
e an  antidote  to  magic  and  poison;  a white  powder 
called  iga  (also  used  by  the  A-Kikiiyu,  and  called  by 
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them  ira);  a blackish  mixture  prepared  from  some 
tree,  and  used  to  cure  swellings  of  the  limbs ; a dark 
medicine  contained  in  a gazelle’s  horn,  which  is  of 
value  when  pointed  at  the  abdomen  of  a woman  in 
labour ; and  a medicine  whicli,  when  mixed  with 
water,  is  given  internally  for  diarrhcea  (C.  W. 
Hobley,  Ethnology  of  A-Kamha  and  other  East 
African  Tribes,  Cambridge,  1910,  p.  100).  The 
A-Kikiiyu  sew  up  sword-slaslies  and  spear-stabs. 
Tlieir  chemhu  is  made  of  castor-oil,  sheep  fat,  honey, 
goat’s  milk,  water  of  various  streams  in  Kikuyu, 
urine  of  a male  and  female  goat  and  sheep,  magumo 
wool,  and  the  milky  sap  of  wild  figs.  A little  of 
this  mixture  placed  on  the  penis  cures  hsematuria  ; 
it  is  also  good  for  a cough.  Indeed,  it  will  revive 
a dying  man  if  he  be  touched  with  it  on  the  fore- 
head, tongue,  navel,  buttocks,  and  toes,  and  if 
some  be  passed  five  times  round  his  head.  Other 
Kikfiyu  medicines  are  made  from  seeds,  leaves, 
roots,  and  from  the  ashes  of  roots  and  barks.  They 
are  usually  kept  in  the  form  of  a dry  powder,  and 
are  applied  by  touching  the  patient  much  in  the 
manner  described.  Expectoration  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  ritual  of  treatment,  the  patient 
at  the  same  time  exclaiming,  ‘ I expel  what  is  bad  ’ 
(Eoutledge,  op.  cit.  262  ; Hobley,  JAI  xl.  [1910] 
448). 

7.  Central  and  S.  America.— Among  the  Indians 
of  America  we  naturally  look  for  those  character- 
istics in  their  attitude  towards  disease  which  we 
have  met  with  in  Eastern  Asia  and  Malayo-Poly- 
nesia  (see  ‘American’  section  of  this  article,  below). 
As  regards  S.  America,  in  South  Chili  the  medicine- 
man is  dressed  as  a woman,  and  the  great  nervous 
excitement,  followed  by  a state  of  coma  or  trance 
into  wbich  he  is  thrown,  forcibly  recalls  the  sha- 
manistic  condition  existing  in  Asia  and  Malaysia. 
But  there  is  one  striking  feature  in  S.  America 
which  is  on  a distinctly  lower  plane  of  culture,  viz. 
the  persistent  attribution  of  disease  to  material 
objects.  Thus,  among  the  Araucanos  of  Chili,  the 
principal  god,  formerly  called  Pillan,  the  thunder- 
god,  was  served  by  malignant  spirits  called  Hue- 
cuvus,  who  could  transform  themselves  into  any 
shape  and  produce  invisible  wounds  by  means  of  in- 
visible weapons.  All  disease  is  attributed  by  them 
to  evil  spirits,  which  produce  an  invisible  wound 
or  introduce  some  foreign  body  within  the  victim. 
Not  only  Divine  beings,  but  the  living  and  the 
dead,  may,  as  malign  spirits,  assume  a form,  e.g. 
snake,  ant,  or  lizard,  which  may  produce  disease 
(R.  E.  Latcham,  JAI  xxxix.  [1909]  346).  Conse- 
quently diseases  are  treated  first  by  discovering 
their  source,  and  then  by  expelling  the  harmful 
substance  from  the  body.  In  Central  Brazil  the 
‘good’  medicine-man  finds  the  poison  which  has 
been  sent  to  the  victim  by  the  ‘bad’  medicine- 
man, and  lays  it  in  water,  thus  rendering  it  harm- 
less. The  sorcerer  may  have  obtained  some  hair 
or  blood  from  tbe  victim,  which  he  then  mixes  with 
the  poison  of  wasps,  ants,  and  other  insects,  pre- 
pared with  oil  and  certain  resins  in  a calabash. 
But,  if  he  cannot  obtain  blood  or  hair,  he  poisons  a 
twig  or  a woollen  thread.  He  then  introduces  this 
into  the  victim’s  house,  or  shoots  it  with  an  arrow 
into  a tree  near  where  he  lives.  The  twig  is  sup- 
posed to  wound  the  victim ; and  so  the  ‘ good  ’ 
medicine-man  sucks  the  wound  until  the  twig  (or 
woollen  thread)  appears,  and  then  he  spits  it  out. 
Tobacco-narcosis  is  a very  common  mode  of  treat- 
ment, the  medicine-man  blowing  tobacco  smoke 
over  the  patient’s  body,  kneading  it  with  great 
force,  while  the  medicine-man’s  groans  and  lamenta- 
tions resound  through  the  village.  At  length  he 
begins  to  suck,  and  ultimately  expectorates  the 
cause  of  the  illness  (K.  von  den  Steinen,  Unter  den 
Naturvblkern  Zentral-Brasiliens,  Berlin,  1897,  p. 
300). 


Similarly,  in  Paraguay  the  witch-doctor  is  sup- 
posed to  have  the  power  of  introducing  beetles  into 
a man’s  stomach.  So,  when  a man  is  ill,  he  sum- 
mons the  medicine-man,  who,  to  an  accompaniment 
of  rattles  and  the  excited  singing  of  his  assistants, 
spits  on  and  siicks  at  the  patient’s  stomach  until  at 
length  he  produces  a beetle,  a palm-nut,  or  a fish- 
bone. The  witch-doctors  usually  wear  ear-disks 
faced  ‘ with  bright  pieces  of  glass  or  bits  of  polished 
tin’  (S.  H.  C.  Hawtrey,  JAI  xxxi.  [1901]  291). 

Literature. — This  is  given  throughout  the  article.  The  only 
general  book  known  to  the  writer,  Max  Bartels’ Die  Medizinder 
Naturvolker  (Leipzig,  1893),  cannot  be  strongly  recommended. 

C.  S.  Myeks. 

DISEASE  AND  MEDICINE  (American).— 
As  certain  aspects  of  primitive  medicine  will  be 
treated  in  art.  Medicine-Men,  the  present  dis- 
cussion will  be  limited  to  the  consideration  of 
disease  itself  from  the  various  points  of  view  of  the 
American  aborigines’  ideas,  customs,  ceremonials, 
etc.,  connected  witli  its  prevention,  relief,  and 
cure.  Among  a race  as  widely  scattered  as  the 
American  Indians,  and  occupying,  for  long  periods 
of  time,  all  kinds  of  environments — from  the  Arctic 
north  to  the  tropical  south,  from  the  seashore  and 
coastal  regions  to  the  high  plateaus  and  mountain- 
ous areas  of  the  continent,  island  regions  like  the 
Caribbean,  arid  plains  like  those  of  the  south- 
western United  States  and  parts  of  south-western 
South  America,  the  thick  forests  and  well-watered 
lands  in  some  other  directions,  the  valleys  of  the 
great  rivers  and  the  basins  of  great  lakes — the  pre- 
valence of  diseases,  the  susceptibility  to  them,  the 
methods  of  treatment,  and  the  psychological  re- 
action to  the  general  situation  were  naturally 
subject  to  considerable  variation. 

I.  American  Indians  a comparatively  healthy 
race. — At  the  time  of  the  Columbian  discovery, 
the  Indians  were,  on  the  whole,  a healthy  people, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  ettects  of  intertribal  wars  and 
their  attendant  evils,  were  holding  their  own  in 
point  of  numbers,  or,  as  some  authorities  believe, 
were  even  increasing  in  population,  especially  in 
some  parts  of  the  continent.  Our  knowledge  of 
diseases  among  the  American  Indians,  before  the 
coming  of  the  whites,  is  not  very  satisfactory  even 
for  the  semi-civilized  peoples  of  Mexieo,  Central 
America,  and  Peru ; for  many  of  the  uncivilized 
tribes  of  both  North  and  South  America  the  data 
at  hand  are  scanty  indeed.  Where  direct  state- 
ments of  early  explorers,  missionaries,  pioneers, 
and  colonists  are  lacking,  certain  inferences  can 
be  made  from  the  mention  of  diseases  in  myths 
and  legends  and  cognate  folk-lore  material.  Dr, 
HrdliSka,  our  best  and  most  recent  authority  on 
the  matter,  says  (Bull.  30  BE,  pt.  i.  [1907]  p.  540)  ; 

‘ The  condition  of  the  skeletal  remains,  the  testimony  of  early 
observers,  and  the  present  state  of  some  of  the  tribes  in  this 
regard,  warrant  the  conclusion  that  on  the  whole  the  Indian 
race  was  a comparatively  healthy  one.  It  was  probably  spared 
at  least  some  of  the  epidemics  and  diseases  of  the  Old  World, 
such  as  smallpox  and  rachitis,  while  other  scourges,  such  as 
tuberculosis,  syphilis  (precolumbian),  typhus,  cholera,  scarlet 
fever,  cancer,  etc.,  were  rare,  if  occurring  at  all.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  warlike  nature  of  many  of  the  tribes  and  the 
evidence  presented  by  their  bones  (especially  the  skulls),  in- 
juries, etc.,  particularly  those  received  by  offensive  weapons, 
must  have  been  common,  although  fractures  are  less  frequent 
than  among  white  people.’ 

Since  contact  with  the  whites,  a marked  decrease 
in  numbers  has  taken  piace  nearly  everywhere, 
the  causes  of  this  diminution  being  ‘ the  intro- 
duction of  diseases  (particularly  smallpox),  the 
spread  of  alcoholism,  syphilis,  and  especially  tuber- 
culosis . . . and  increased  mortality  due  to  changes 
in  the  habits  of  the  people  through  the  encroachment 
of  civilization.’  Certain  tribes,  however,  are  now 
beginning  to  show  a slight  increase  in  population, 
and  Dr.  HrdliSka  thinks  that,  ‘as  more  attention 
is  paid  to  the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  Indians, 
an  increase  comparable  with  that  in  whites  may  be 
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expected  in  many  sections.’  Tlie  writer  of  the 
present  article  has  pointed  out  several  cases  of 
such  increase  in  liis  art.  ‘ Indians,  North  American  ’ 
in  EBr^^,  xiv.  452.  Mixed  bloods  are  said  to  suffer, 
more  than  the  pure  bloods,  from  ‘ many  disorders 
and  diseases  known  to  the  whites,’  but  the  evidence 
in  this  matter  is  by  no  means  convincing. 

2.  Epidemics,  etc. — As  has  been  already  noted, 
epidemics  of  disease  appear  to  have  been  rare  in 
pre-Columbian  America.  According  to  Dr.  H.  U. 
Williams  (p.  342),  the  New  World,  up  to  the 
period  of  its  discovery  and  occupation  by  the 
whites,  offered  a marked  contrast  to  the  Old  in 
the  fact  that  ‘ the  American  race,  during  its  sojourn 
of  some  thousands  of  years  apart  from  the  rest  of 
mankind,  developed  a surprisingly  small  number 
of  infections  peculiar  to  it.’  Concerning  certain 
epidemics  and  wide-spread  outbreaks  of  disease 
contemporaneous  with  the  settlement  of  various 
parts  of  the  continent  by  Europeans,  it  is  still 
somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  infection  in  ques- 
tion came  from  Europe  (by  way  of  white  people, 
or,  possibly,  through  Indians  who  had  been  taken 
to  Europe)  or  was  of  native  origin.  An  interesting 
example  is  the  epidemic  among  the  Indians  of  New 
England  in  1616-1620,  of  which  a critical  study 
has  recently  been  made  by  Dr.  Williams.  This 
pestilence,  which  Avas  accompanied  by  great  mor- 
tality among  the  Indians,  from  Cape  Cod  to  the 
Penobscot,  and  sporadically  outside  these  limits, 
but  from  which  the  English  seem  to  have  been 
mostly  immune,  may  have  been  a variety  of  the 
‘ bubonic  ’ plague  prevalent  in  London  during  the 
early  years  of  the  17th  cent.,  and  transferred  to 
America  by  sailors,  colonists,  or  returning  Indians. 
It  could  hardly  have  been  smallpox,  as  some  have 
tliought ; this  disease  raged  among  the  Indians 
later  on  (e.g.  in  1633).  The  idea  that  it  may  have 
been  carried  to  the  Indians  by  certain  shipwrecked 
French  sailors  held  captive  among  them  is  also  to 
be  considered.  The  European  settlers  of  the  period 
were  prone  to  regard  such  calamities  as  visitations 
of  God,  just  as  many  Indian  tribes  looked  upon 
them  as  the  Avork  of  evil  spirits,  etc.  The  idea 
also  prevailed  among  the  Indians  that  epidemics  of 
diseases  unknoAvn  before  the  advent  of  the  whites 
Avere  in  some  way  let  loose  among  the  natives  by 
the  English  and  other  Avhite  peoples.  Interesting- 
on  this  point  is  the  following  extract  from  WinsloAv’s 
Good  News  from  New  England  (1624),  cited  by  Dr. 
Williams  (p.  345) : 

‘ Here  let  me  not  omit  one  notable,  though  wicked,  practice  of 
this  Tisquantum  (Squanto) ; who  to  the  end  he  might  possess 
his  countrymen  with  the  greater  fear  of  us,  and  so  consequently 
of  himself,  told  them  we  had  the  plague  buried  in  our  store- 
house ; which,  at  our  pleasure,  we  could  send  forth  to  what 
place  or  people  we  would  and  destroy  them  therewith,  though 
we  stirred  not  from  home.  Being,  upon  the  aforenamed  brabbles, 
sent  for  by  the  governour  to  this  place,  where  Hobbamock  (an 
Indian)  was  and  some  other  of  us,  the  ground  being  broke  in 
the  midst  of  the  house,  whereunder  certain  barrels  of  powder 
were  buried,  though  unknown  to  him,  Hobbamock  asked  him 
what  it  meant.  To  whom  he  readily  answered : That  was  the 
place,  wherein  the  plague  was  buried,  whereof  he  formerly  told 
him  and  others.  After  this  Hobbamock  asked  one  of  our 
people,  whether  such  a thing  were,  and  whether  we  had  such  a 
command  of  it.  Who  answered  No  ; but  the  God  of  the  English 
had  it  in  store,  and  could  send  it,  at  his  pleasure,  to  this  destruc- 
tion of  His  and  our  enemies.  This  was,  as  I take  it,  about  the 
end  of  May  1G22.’ 

Ethically,  at  least,  some  of  the  English  and 
some  of  the  Indians  Avere  not  far  removed  from 
one  another. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the  question 
Avhether  syphilis  is  of  pre-Columbian  origin  in 
America,  or  has  been  introduced  from  Europe 
since  the  discovery.  Dr.  A.  S.  Ashmead  {Amer. 
Journ.  Dermal.,  1908,  pp.  226-233)  is  convinced  of 
its  pre-Columbian  origin,  and  Dr.  F.  Grana  identi- 
fies it  with  the  Peruvian  hnanti ; Dr.  lAvan  Bloch 
{Inlern.  Amerlh.-Kongr.  xiv.  [1904]  57-79),  from 
liistoiical  and  osteological  evidence — he  has  re- 


cently also  published  a volume  on  the  subject — 
is  another  believer  in  the  pre-Columbian  theory, 
Avhich  is  also  shared  by  E.  G.  Bourne,  the  American 
historian,  Avho  considers  the  legend  of  the  culture- 
hero  Guahagiona  and  his  sores  ‘ conclusive  evidence 
that  syphilis  had  existed  in  the  West  Indies  long 
before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards  ’ (Proc.  Amer. 
Antiq.  Soc.,  N.S.,  xvii.  [1906]).  Drs.  Tello  and 
Palma  of  Peru,  avIio  have  studied  the  question, 
seem  also  to  share  the  opinion  that  syphilis  is 
pre-Hispanic  in  Peru,  citing  in  evidence  certain 
representations  of  the  effects  of  the  disease  in  an- 
thropomorphic pottery,  etc.;  so  also  R.  D.  Wagner 
and  Dr.  Capitan,  the  French  anthropologist 
{Journ.  Soc.  des  Amir,  de  Paris,  N.S.,  vi.  [1909]). 
Dr.  Lehmann  (Globus,  xcviii.  [1910]  12-13)  is  of 
opinion  that  the  evidence  in  Tello  and  Palma 
does  not  settle  tlie  matter  satisfactorily,  and  Dr. 
Hrdli6ka  is  by  no  means  convinced  of  the  preva- 
lence of  syphilis  in  pre-Columbian  America.  The 
exact  character  of  tlie  Peruvian  uta,  the  Colum- 
bian and  Paraguayan  buha,  and  some  other  dis- 
eases, all  of  Avhich  may  possibly  on  some  occasions 
be  mistaken  for  syphilis,  is  not  yet  clearly  decided. 
The  idea  of  syphilis-infection  of  man  from  the 
llama — a belief  occurring  in  certain  regions  of 
South  America — is  not  sustained  (in  man  and  in 
the  llama  the  disease  is  comparatively  rare  noAv  in 
Peru).  Leprosy,  according  to  Dr.  Ashmead,  Avas 
introduced  into  America  from  Spain.  There  are 
other  interesting  S.  American  diseases  that  call 
for  further  investigation,  such,  e.g.,  as  the  Ecua- 
dorian huicho,  Avhich  seems  to  have  some  analogies 
Avith  the  African  ‘ sleeping  sickness.’ 

Among  a number  of  American  Indian  peoples 
(e.g.  the  Oregonian  Klamath)  there  are  general 
dances  and  like  ceremonies  carried  out  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  or  driving  aAvay  epidemics  and 
outbreaks  of  disease.  Some  of  the  Indians  of  the 
south-Avestern  United  States  tried  to  ‘capture’  the 
spirit  of  smallpox  during  an  epidemic  of  that  dis- 
ease, and  similar  procedures  are  reported  from 
elseAvhere. 

3.  Conceptions  of  the  nature,  source,  etc.,  of 
disease. — Under  this  head  could  be  cited  illustra- 
tions of  all  manner  of  ideas,  from  the  most  natural 
and  simple  to  the  most  far-fetched  and  compli- 
cated, or  even  metaphysical.  On  this  point  Dr. 
Hrdlibka  remarks  (Bull.  30  BE,  pt.  i.  [1907]  p. 
837) ; 

‘ The  causation  and  the  nature  of  disease  being  to  the  Indian 
in  large  part  mysteries,  he  assigned  them  to  supernatural 
agencies.  In  general,  ever}'  illness  that  could  not  plainly  be 
connected  with  a visible  influence  was  regarded  as  the  effect 
of  an  introduction  into  the  body,  by  malevolent  or  offended 
supernatural  beings  or  through  sorcery  practised  by  an 
enemy,  of  noxious  objects  capable  of  producing  and  continu- 
ing pain  or  other  symptoms,  or  of  absorbing  the  patient’s 
vitality.  These  beliefs,  and  the  more  rational  ones  concerning 
many  minor  indispositions  and  injuries,  led  to  the  development 
of  separate  forms  of  treatment,  and  varieties  of  healers.’ 

Among  the  American  aborigines  one  finds  ex- 
amples of  the  attribution  of  disease  and  illness  in 
man  to  his  OAvn  misdeeds  and  sinfulness,  to  his 
neglect  of  his  ancestors,  to  violations  of  innumer- 
able kinds  of  tabus  and  prohibitions,  to  the 
malevolence  or  ill-Avill  of  the  dead,  to  the  touch 
of  ghosts,  to  the  actions  of  the  Avind  and  the 
moon,  to  the  machination  of  enemies  through 
magic  and  witchcraft,  etc.,  to  the  desire  for  re- 
venge of  the  animal  Avorld  ill-treated  by  man,  to 
temporary  loss  of  the  soul,  to  the  introduction  of 
foreign  objects  into  the  body,  to  the  shadoAvs  of 
certain  other  people  (e.g.  mourning  widoAvs  and 
AvidoAvers),  to  Avomen  (particularly  Avhen  menstru- 
ating), etc.  For  certain  special  diseases  and 
pathological  conditions  very  curious  reasons  are 
sometimes  given.  Some  of  the  names  of  diseases 
and  terms  relating  to  or  describing  their  symptoms 
are  interesting  psychologically.  In  Tsimshian  the 
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term  for  ‘having  epileptic  fits’  really  signifies 
‘like  a bear’;  and  the  word  for  ‘crazy’  means 
‘ like  a land-otter. ’ The  Chinook  term  for  ‘rheu- 
matism’ means  lit.  ‘tired  all  over’ — quite  an 
expressive  name.  In  Kutenai  the  general  term 
for  ‘sick’  is  sdnitlqoine,  lit.  ‘bad-bodied  he  is’; 
the  corresponding  word  for  ‘well’  "hQuig  siikitlqoine, 
‘good-bodied  he  is.’  The  term  ‘sick’  is  applied 
in  a number  of  Indian  languages  to  denote  emo- 
tions and  the  like.  Thus  in  the  speech  of  the 
Mosquito  Indians  the  term  for  ‘ angry  ’ signifies 
lit.  ‘ liver-sick  ’ ; in  Haida,  ‘ downcast  * is  ‘ heart- 
sick,’ etc.  By  the  Mosquito  Indians  the  liver  is 
regarded  as  the  seat  of  emotional  life ; among 
the  Kutenai  and  many  other  Indian  tribes  it  is  the 
heart.  With  some  of  them,  unless  the  heart  can 
be  touched  or  struck,  the  efforts  of  the  shaman  to 
injure  or  kill  a man  turn  out  useless.  Certain 
tribes  believe  that  diseases  are  ‘ shot  ’ into  the 
body  (e.y.  ‘pains’  with  some  Californian  tribes). 

4.  Ceremonials,  magic  and  religious,  in  rela- 
tion to  disease  and  its  cure. — The  employment 
of  magic  rites  and  formulae,  of  religious  or  semi- 
religious ceremonials,  ritual  and  other  perform- 
ances, for  the  pm'pose  of  preventing  or  curing 
diseases  of  various  sorts  is  common  in  all  regions 
of  the  globe,  especially  among  uncivilized  peoples, 
and  the  aborigines  of  America  are  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  These  rites  and  ceremonies  vary,  from 
the  simple  procedures  of  the  ‘ medicine-men  ’ and 
‘medicine-women,’  shamans,  or  sorcerers,  who  by 
rude  incantations  and  noise-making  with  rattles, 
drums,  etc.,  sought  to  drive  away  disease,  or  by 
laying  on  of  hands,  sucking,  tricks  of  legerdemain, 
and  the  like,  pretended  to  extract  noxious  objects 
from  the  body  of  the  patient,  to  the  more  elaborate 
and  highly  developed  ritual  activities  of  ‘ medicine- 
societies  ’ carried  out  sometimes  for  the  benefit  of 
an  individual,  or  a whole  family,  and  again  on 
behalf  of  the  entire  community.  The  whole  wide 
range  is  occasionally  to  be  found  within  the  limits 
of  a single  linguistic  stock.  Thus  we  have  the 
crude  rites  of  the  lowest  Athapascan  tribes  of 
Alaska  and  north-western  Canada,  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  complicated  system  of 
the  ‘ night  chant  ’ of  the  Navaho,  who  are  of  the 
same  lineage ; in  like  manner,  also,  the  simple 
procedures  of  the  shamans  of  the  barbarous  Utes 
and  Shoshones,  the  lowest  representatives  of  the 
Uto-Aztecan  stock,  contrasting  with  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Aztecs  of  ancient  Mexico  and 
their  semi-civilized  kindred,  Mdio  mark  the  highest 
limit  attained  by  this  people.  And  S.  America, 
while  not  exhibiting,  perhaps,  such  extremes  of 
diversity  within  one  and  the  same  stock,  shows 
equal  variety,  if  one  compares  the  barbarous  and 
completely  uncivilized  tribes  of  the  Brazilian, 
Peruvian,  and  Venezuelan  forests  with  the  ancient 
Peruvians.  Healing  ceremonies  of  great  interest 
occur  among  many  American  Indian  peoples  ; the 
best  known  and  those  described  in  greatest  detail 
belong  to  some  of  the  Plains  tribes  and  peoples  of 
the  Algonquian  stock.  As  Dr.  Hrdlicka  remarks 
(Bull.  30  BE,  pt.  i.  p.  838)  : 

‘ Among  most  of  the  populous  tribes  the  medicine-men  of  this 
class  (the  priest-healer  type)  were  associated  in  guilds  or 
societies,  and  on  special  occasions  performed  great  healing  or 
“ life-  (vitality-)  giving  ” ceremonies,  which  abounded  in  songs, 
prayers,  ritual,  and  drama,  and  extended  over  a period  of  a 
few  hours  to  nine  days.’ 

There  also  existed  among  some  tribes 

‘large  medicine-societies,  composed  principally  of  patients 
cured  of  serious  ailments.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
among  the  Pueblos.  At  Zuni  there  still  exist  several  such 
societies,  whose  members  include  the  greater  part  of  the 
tribe  and  whose  organization  and  functions  are  complex. 
The  ordinary  members  are  not  actual  healers,  but  are  believed 
to  be  more  competent  to  assist  in  the  particular  line  of  dis- 
eases which  are  the  specialty  of  their  society,  and  therefore 
may  be  called  by  the  actual  medicine-men  for  assistance. 
They  participate  also  in  the  ceremonies  of  their  own  society  ’ 
(p.  838  f.). 


The  curative  ceremonies  of  such  people  as  the 
Navaho,  when  employed  for  the  benefit  of  indi- 
viduals, are  both  prolonged  and  costly,  being 
exceedingly  elaborate  both  in  ritual  and  in  para- 
phernalia. According  to  Dr.  G.  A.  Dorsey  (ib. 
p.  229)  : 

‘Among  the  non-Pueblo  tribes  of  the  S.W.,  especially  among 
the  Navaho  and  Apache,  the  extended  ceremonies  are  almost 
entirely  the  property  of  the  medicine-men,  and  must  be  re- 
garded as  medicine-dances.  Many  of  these  are  of  an  elaborate 
and  complicated  nature,  but  all  are  designed  lor  the  restoration 
of  the  sick.  In  these  ceremonies  masks  are  often  worn,  and 
complicated  and  elaborate  dry-pictures  are  made,  both  these 
features  probably  having  been  borrowed  from  the  Pueblo  tribes. 

Some  of  these  great  ‘ medicine  ’ ceremonies  have 
gathered  about  them  practically  all  the  ritual  lore 
and  legend  of  the  tribe,  and  serve  as  a general 
outlet  for  the  ob.servanee  and  dramatic  sense  of 
all  the  people.  The  great  Mide'wiwin,  or  ‘ grand 
medicine  society,’  of  the  Algonquian  ()jibwa  and 
related  tribes  is  described  in  detail  by  Hoffman 
(7  BBEW  [1891]  143-300) ; the  medicine-men  of 
the  Athapascan  Apache  by  J.  G.  Bourke  (9  BBEW 
[1892]  443-603);  the  esoteric  fraternities  of  the  Zuni 
by  Mrs.  Stevenson  {S3  i?BA'IF[1904]) ; the  Cherokee 
medicine-men  and  their  sacred  formulae  by  Mooney 
(7  BBEW  301-397) ; the  secret  societies  of  the 
Kwakiutl  by  Boas  (Ae/f.  U.S.  Nat.  Mus.,  1895);  the 
organizations  of  the  Algonquian  Cheyenne  by  Dor- 
sey (Awi/ir.  Publ.  Field  Columb.  Mus.  ix.[1905]);  the 
‘mountain  chant’  of  the  Navaho(5  BBEW  379-467), 
and  the  great  ‘ night  chant  ’ of  the  same  people,  by 
Matthews  (Mem.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  N.Y., 
vol.  vi.  [1902]).  For  other  N.  Amer.  Indian  tribes 
much  valuable  information  will  be  found  in  the 
various  monographs  of  Boas  (Eskimo  and  peoples 
of  North  Pacific  coast),  Dixon  and  Kroeber  (Cali- 
fornian tribes),  Kroeber,  Wissler,  Lowie  (tribes  of 
the  Great  Plains),  etc.  For  general  information 
concerning  the  American  Indian  shaman,  the 
article  of  Dr.  R.  B.  Dixon  (JAFL  xxi.  [1908]  1-12) 
is  of  importance.  From  some  points  of  view,  the 
ceremonials  of  the  Navaho  are  the  most  remark- 
able of  American  healing-rituals.  For  S.  America, 
we  have  not  much  accurate  and  detailed  matei  ial 
of  a reliable  character  concerning  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  secret  societies  having  to  do 
with  ‘medicine.’  The  best  is  to  be  found  in  the 
recent  works  of  Koch,  Nordenskiold,  Ehrenreich, 
Hawtrey,  Guevara,  Latcham,  etc.  Some  data  are 
also  contained  in  the  writings  of  certain  of  the 
early  missionaries,  explorers,  and  historians,  such 
as  Charlevoix  and  others.  Concerning  the  great 
‘ night  chant  ’ of  the  Navaho,  a ceremony  lasting 
nine  days.  Dr.  Matthews  says  (Amer.  Anthrop.  ix. 
[1896]  50) ; 

‘ The  principal  purpose  of  this  great  ceremony  is  to  heal  the 
ailing  man  or  woman,  who  defrays  all  the  expenses  of  the  cere- 
mony ; but  the  occasion  is  used,  also,  to  implore  the  gods  for 
various  temporal  blessings,  not  only  for  the  sick  man,  but  for  all 
who  participate  in  the  work,  with  their  friends  and  relations. 
This  ceremony,  like  nearly  all  ceremonies,  ancient  and  modern, 
is  connected  with  a myth  or  legend  (several  myths,  indeed,  in 
this  case),  and  many  of  the  acts  in  the  ceremony  are  illustrative 
of  the  mythic  events.’ 

He  also  observes  further  : 

‘ In  them  we  find  a nocturnal  vigil  analogous  to  that  of  the 
mediseval  knig^ht  over  his  armour  ; we  find  a vigil  in  which  men 
and  gods,  or  the  properties  that  represent  the  gods,  alike  take 
part ; we  find  evidence  of  the  belief  in  a community  of  feeling 
and  interest  between  gods  and  men,  and  we  have  an  instance  of 
a primal  feast  in  common  or  love-feast  closely  resembling  certain 
ceremonial  acts  performed  among  ourselves  to-day.’ 

5.  Games  and  gaming  implements  as  preventives 
and  as  remedies  for  disease. — That  games  among 
savage  and  barbarous  peoples  have  certain  pre- 
ventive and  curative  roles  with  regard  to  disease  as 
well  as  other  afflictions  and  calamities  of  mankind 
is  not  at  all  surprising,  especially  if  one  takes  the 
view  of  their  magic  and  religious  origin  exjiressed 
by  Stewart  Culin  in  his  monograph  on  ‘ Games  of 
the  North  American  Indians’  (34  BBEW 
Among  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  (Culin,  p.  448  f.)  the 
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game  of  ring  and  pole  was  played  about  the  house, 
because  ‘ jjeople  believe  there  is  a spirit  of  sickness, 
Apenaweni,  always  hovering  about  to  get  into  the 
lodges,  and  this  game  is  encouraged  in  order  to 
keep  it  away.’  The  employment  among  the 
Kwakiutl  Indians  of  Vancouver  Island  of  a sort  of 
‘ bean-shooter  ’ (Dr.  Newcombe  calls  it  ‘ the  figure  4 
dart-shooter’)  in  a medical  ceremony  is  thus  de- 
scribed (Culin,  p.  761,  quoting  Newcombe) : 

‘Among  the  Kwakiutl  of  the  Nimpkish  tribe,  this  is  called 
Hendlem.  In  use  a small  stick  is  placed  across  the  top  of  the 
pliant  side-pieces,  and  is  shot  to  some  little  distance  by  pressing- 
on  the  trigger-piece,  which  is  horizontal  to  the  figure  4.  The 
figure  is  held  in  front  of  the  body  with  both  hands,  with  the 
short  end  of  the  trigger  downwards,  and  the  perpendicular  stem 
of  the  4 horizontally.  It  is  frequently'  used  when  children  are 
sick,  and  small  sticks  are  shot  in  different  directions  to  chase 
away  the  spirit  supposed  to  be  causing  the  sickness.  It  was 
used  as  lately  as  two  years  ago  at  Alert  Bay.  Sets  of  four  of 
this  instrument  are  employ’ed  by  grown-up  people — relatives  of 
the  sick.  The  sticks  are  left  lying  about  after  the  performance, 
but  the  guns  are  burned  when  done  with.  This  goes  on  for  four 
nights  in  succession.  The  noise  of  the  two  flexible  sides  coming 
together  when  the  stick  is  ejected  is  supposed  to  aid  the  good 
work.  At  night  the  four  shooters  are  left  loaded  near  the  sick 
child,  to  scare  the  ghost  or  spirit.  They  are  also  used  as  a game 
by  children.’ 

This  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  employment 
of  the  same  implement  or  instrument  in  a children’s 
game  and  in  a ‘ medical  ’ procedure.  Rings  or 
hoops,  similar  to  those  used  in  the  hoop  and  pole 

ame,  are  used  in  certain  ‘ medicine  ’ ceremonials 

y the  shamans  of  the  Oglala  Dakota  Indians 
(Culin,  p.  435)  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  cure 
of  the  sick.  On  the  first  day  of  the  healing  rite  of 
the  Navaho,  known -as  Yebitchai,  similar  gaming 
rings  are  made.  These  rings  were  used  to  touch 
the  mouth  and  other  parts  of  the  patient’s  body, 
and  were  afterwards  rolled  out  of  the  lodge. 
Of  the  12  rings  used  in  this  ceremonial,  as  de- 
scribed by  Col.  J.  Stevenson  {8  BBEW  [1891]  239), 

‘ three  were  afterwards  taken  to  the  east,  three  to 
the  south,  three  to  the  west,  and  three  to  the 
north,  and  deposited  at  the  base  of  pinon  trees.’ 
We  are  further  informed  : ‘ The  rings  were  placed 
over  the  invalid’s  mouth  to  give  him  strength, 
cause  him  to  talk  with  one  tongue,  and  to  have  a 
good  mind  and  heart.  The  other  portions  of  the 
body  were  touched  with  them  for  physical  benefit.’ 
Culm  (p.  437)  reports  having  seen  ‘ actual  practical 
game  rings  ’ used  in  ceremonies.  Naturally,  where 
the  beginnings  of  the  priest  and  the  doctor  are 
found  together  in  the  primitive  shaman,  the  imple- 
ments and  objects  in  ceremonial  use  must  often  be 
the  same  or  very  similar.  And  the  lines  between 
‘ games  ’ and  other  more  or  less  ceremonial  per- 
formances are  not  always  very  marked  ; indeed, 
the  former  are  not  infrequently  made  a jiart  of 
religious  or  quasi-religious  observances — and  this 
is  not  at  all  peculiar  to  the  aborigines  of  the  New 
World. 

6.  Medical  operations,  surgery,  etc. — Some  of 
the  performances  of  the  American  ‘ medicine-men  ’ 
belong  rather  to  the  field  of  jugglery  and  legerde- 
main than  to  that  of  operative  therapeutics.  Others 
have,  doubtless,  more  of  a religious  or  mystical 
than  of  a medical  significance.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a number  that  may  justifiably  be  cla.ssed  as 
relating  to  the  beginnings  of  medical  operations 
and  surgery  as  we  understand  them.  The  range 
of  these  among  even  quite  primitive  tribes  may  be 
seen  from  Father  Morice’s  article  (see  Lit.)  on  the 
surgery  of  the  Dimis,  an  Athapascan  people  of 
British  Columbia,  where  items  relating  to  bleeding, 
buminj',  blistering,  treatment  of  broken  limbs, 
defonnities,  uterine  troubles,  child-birth,  cataract, 
etc.,  are  briefly  considered,  some  new  and  inter- 
esting facts  being  re|)orted.  Some  of  the  pro- 
cedures in  vogue  are  as  follows  : 

liUtod-Huckinff  is  In  use  ]>oth  as  a practice  and  as  a 

special  procedure  for  wounds,  cuts,  iiites,  and  stin);H  of  nninuils 
and  inhccts,  particularly  those*  of  a i»oisonous  nature,  includinj^ 


wounds  due  to  arrows  and  other  weapons  that  have  been  tipped 
with  deadly  substances,  snake-bites,  abscesses,  etc. 

Blood-letting  bj^  means  of  flint-knives,  arrow-heads,  etc.,  was 
practised  by  the  ancient  Peruvians  and  Mexicans,  and  is  also 
reported  from  a number  of  uncivilized  tribes,  such  as  the  Central 
Californian  Indians,  the  Kwikpagiuiut  of  the  Yukon  (Alaska), 
certain  tribes  of  the  Isthmian  region  of  Central  America,  the 
Brazilian  Caraya,  etc.  The  place  of  venesection  differs  accord- 
ing to  the  trouble,  and  varies  with  divers  peoples.  Bartels 
(p.  269)  notes  that  for  headache  the  Carayd  incise  the  veins  of  the 
forehead ; the  ancient  Peruvians  cut  into  the  veins  of  the  root 
of  the  nose,  the  Indians  of  Honduras  the  veins  of  the  leg  or  the 
shoulder;  for  troubles  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  certain 
Californian  tribes  practised  venesection  on  the  right  arm,  and 
on  the  left  arm  when  the  limbs  were  affected.  Certain  Indians 
of  the  Isthmian  region  are  said  to  have  practised  venesection  by 
shooting  small  arrows  from  a special  bow  into  various  parts  of 
the  patient’s  body  until  a vein  was  opened. 

Scarificatimi  and  kindi'ed  procedures  are  wide-spread  over 
primitive  America,  ancient  and  modern,  the  implements  used 
being  knives,  sharp  pieces  of  stone,  bits  of  shell,  pieces  of  flint 
or  obsidian,  thorns,  fish-spines,  teeth  of  animals ; some  tribes 
have  developed  special  implements  for  the  purpose,  as,  e.g.^  the 
Carayd.  of  Brazil. 

Cauterization  with  cedar-bark  is  practised  by  several  tribes  of 
the  North  Pacific  coast  (e.g.  Bilqula,  Twana)  for  rheumatism 
and  other  diseases  of  alike  order;  by  some  Southern-Californian 
tribes  with  a hot  coal  for  syphilis  ; by  some  Central  American 
peoples  with  hot  ashes  and  heated  leaves  for  wounds,  etc. ; by 
the  Choctaws  and  certain  Nicaraguan  tribes.  Many  North 
American  Indian  peoples  practise  cauterization  for  obstinate 
sores,  etc. 

Bone-setting  is  accomplished  quite  cleverly  by  a number  of 
tribes  all  over  the  continent,  particularly  the  Siouan  Winne- 
bagos,  the  Creeks  of  the  south-eastern  United  States,  some  of 
the  peoples  of  the  North  Pacific  coast,  and  certain  of  the 
Brazilian  tribes ; splints  and  bandaging  are  employed  especially 
by  the  Bilqula,  Creeks,  Winnebagos,  and  others. 

Amputation  does  not  seem  to  have  been  generally  practised 
among  the  American  Indians,  even  such  peoples  as  the  Creeks 
and  Winnebagos,  who  were  skilful  in  bone-setting,  seldom  or 
never  resorting  to  it. 

Trephining  was  in  use  in  ancient  Peru,  as  indicated  by  the 
crania  from  various  pre-Columbian  burial-places,  and  a special 
study  of  these  has  been  made  by  Muniz  and  McGee  {16  RBEW 
[1897]  3-72).  Dr.  Hrdlicka  {Bull.  30  BE,  pt.  i.  p.  838)  says  : ‘ The 
highest  surgical  achievement,  undoubtedly  practised  in  part  at 
least  as  a curative  method,  was  trephining.  This  operation  was 
of  common  occurrence,  and  is  still  practised  in  Peru,  where  it 
reached  its  highest  development  among  American  tribes.  Tre- 
phining was  also  known  in  quite  recent  times  among  the 
Tarahumare  of  Chihuahua,  but  has  never  been  found  north  of 
Mexico.* 

For  the  purpose  of  stopping  bleeding  of  a dangerous  sort,  many 
American  tribes  used  down  of  various  birds(Haida), mineral  and 
plant  substances  (Dakotas,  Winnebagos),  hot  ashes  (for  nose- 
bleeding) ; and  the  Brazilian  Carayd  (Bartels,  p.  286)  are  credited 
with  the  use  of  bindings  for  the  limbs.  With  the  whites  the  use  of 
gunpowder  for  stopping  blood  has  come  into  practice  with  many 
tribes  all  over  the  continent.  According  to  Hrdlicka  {loc.  cit., 
p.  837),  ^antiseptics  are  unknown,  but  some  of  the  cleansing 
agents  or  healing  powders  employed  probably  serve  as  such, 
though  undesignedly  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.’ 

7.  Materia  medica,  etc. — In  both  the  procedures 
of  individual  shamans  and  the  more  elaborate  and 
extensive  ceremonies,  such  as  those  carried  out 
by  the  Navaho,  etc.,  a large  number  of  ‘ fetishes,’ 
charms,  amulets,  and  the  like  are  employed,  and 
the  principles  of  similia  similibus  and  sympathetic 
magic  are  appealed  to  in  innumerable  ways,  some- 
times with  exceeding  skill  and  cunningness.  Dr. 
Hrdlicka  (f.c.,  p.  836)  says  ; 

‘ The  fetishes  used  are  peculiarly  shaped  stones  or  wooden 
objects,  lightning-riven  wood,  feathers,  claws,  hair,  figurines  of 
mythic  animals,  representations  of  the  sun,  of  lightning,  etc., 
and  are  supposed  to  embody  a mysterious  power  capable  of  pre- 
venting disease  or  of  counteracting  its  effects.’ 

Of  real  materia  medica,  animal  and  mineral  sub- 
stances are  comparatively  rarely  employed.  Dr. 
Hrdlicka  (p.  837)  says  : 

‘ Animal  and  mineral  substances  are  also  occasionally  used  as 
remedies.  Among  South-western  tribes  the  bite  of  a snake  is 
often  treated  by  applying  to  the  wound  a portion  of  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  body  of  the  same  snake.  The  Papago  use  crickets 
as  medicine  ; the  Tarahumare,  lizards  ; the  Apache,  spiders’ 
eggs.  Among  the  Navaho  and  others  red  ochre  combined  with 
fat  is  used  externally  to  prevent  sunburn.  The  red,  barren  clay 
from  beneath  a camp-fire  is  used  by  White  Mountain  Apache 
women  to  induce  sterility  ; the  Ilopi  blow  charcoal,  ashes,  or 
other  products  of  fire,  on  an  inflamed  surfa<'e  to  counteract  the 
supi>ose<l  fire  which  causes  the  ailment.’ 

The  oil,  grease,  etc.,  of  certain  animals  are  used 
for  external  and  internal  application,  often  as 
antidotes — thus,  among  certain  tribes  of  Central 
Mexico,  scoridon-oil  for  scorpion-bites ; among 
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the  Caribs,  snake-oil  for  snake-bites.  Among 
the  Yamamadi  and  neighbouring  tribes  of  Brazil 
(Bartels,  p.  120)  we  meet  with  the  curious  cus- 
tom of  plastering  the  afi'ected  portion  of  the 
patient’s  bodj'  all  over  with  feathers.  Some  of 
the  Southern-Californian  Indians  used  pills  of 
wild  dove’s  dung  as  a remedy  for  gonorrhoea. 
Pounded  charred  bones  are  in  use  by  the  Kutenai 
for  sore  eyes.  The  great  mass  of  primitive 
remedies,  however,  come  from  the  plant- world  — 
roots  (most  commonly),  twigs,  leaves,  bark,  flowers 
and  seeds  (rareljfl — and  are  most  frequently  em- 
ployed in  the  form  of  a decoction,  made  from  either 
the  fresh  or  the  dry  plant  (sometimes  from  its 
powder).  The  ‘ doctrine  of  signatures  ’ and  similar 
ideas  controlled  a good  deal  of  the  botanical  medi- 
cine of  the  aborigines  of  America,  which  reached 
its  height  vith  such  peoples  as  the  ancient 
Mexicans,  as  may  be  seen  from  Father  Gerste’s 
monograph  on  the  subject,  where  the  data  in  the 
old  historians,  are  carefully  brought  together. 
In  the  warmer  and  tropical  regions  of  America 
numerous  vegetable  gums  and  balsams,  the  use 
of  many  of  which  has  passed  over  now  to  the  white 
population  as  well,  were  employed  for  medical 
purposes,  for  stopping  bleeding,  curing  and  cleans- 
ing wounds,  etc.  The  number  of  plant-remedies 
in  use  even  among  the  uncivilized  tribes  is  often 
quite  large.  Among  the  Californian  Karok,  13 
species  of  medicinal  plants  were  reported  ; among 
the  Twana  and  neighbouring  tribes  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  18 ; among  the  Ojibwa  (according 
to  Hofiman),  56  ; the  list  of  Schoolcraft,  represent- 
ing several  N.  American  tribes,  contains  89  ; of 
the  plants  known  to  the  Moqui  or  Hopi,  according 
to  Hough  {Amer.  Anthrop.,  1898),  45  are  employed 
for  medical  purposes — there  being  probably  not 
over  160  indigenous  species  in  the  environment. 
As  Bartels  (p.  209)  notes,  the  Indians  possess  quite 
a large  number  of  plant-remedies  for  diseases  and 
troubles  of  the  eyes.  Abundant  emetics  and  astrin- 
gents are  also  provided.  Plant-remedies  are  in  vogue 
for  the  treatment  of  cuts,  burns,  bruises,  wounds, 
bites,  stings,  and  stomach-ache  and  kindred  ills,  dis- 
eases of  the  respiratory  tract,  and  nasal  troubles, 
in  the  form  of  poultices  and  plasters  (often  of 
hot  leaves),  decoctions,  lotions,  and  inhalations. 
With  the  Cherokee  Indians  the  plants  furnished 
all  the  remedies  as  against  the  animal  world,  which 
inflicted  diseases  upon  mankind.  The  formulse  of 
the  medicine-men  of  this  interesting  Iroquoian 
people  have  been  recorded  by  Mooney,  and  they 
form  a body  of  data  of  great  importance  for  the 
study  of  primitive  medicine  in  its  incantational 
and  invocational  aspects.  With  the  sowing  and 
gathering  of  medical  plants  there  are  sometimes 
connected  certain  rites  and  ceremonies,  as,  e.g.,  is 
the  ca^e  with  the  ‘ medicine  tobacco  ’ of  the  Crow 
Indians  of  the  Siouan  stock.  Interesting  also  is 
the  sacred  tule  poUen  in  use  among  the  Apache, 
known  as  hodentin,  and  ‘ given  or  applied  because 
of  its  supposed  supernatural  beneficial  effect.’ 
Many  plants  ‘ are  employed  as  remedies  simjdy  for 
traditional  reasons,  without  any  formulated  opinion 
as  to  their  modes  of  action  ’ (HrdliSka,  p.  837). 

8.  Drugs,  narcotics,  etc. — In  connexion  with 
puberty -rites,  ‘man-making’  ceremonies,  and  per- 
formances of  a kindred  nature,  certain  narcotic  and 
stupefying  substances  were  employed  among  tribes 
representing  all  stages  of  culture  all  over  the  con- 
tinent. In  the  huskanaw-c&r&aiouKS,  carried  out 
on  hoys  at  the  age  of  puberty  among  the  Virginian 
Indians,  the  subjects  were  stupefied  by  a decoction 
of  Datura  (‘ jimson  weed’).  A variety  of  Datura 
was  used  by  the  shamans  of  the  Californian  Y okiits 
to  induce  religious  frenzy.  This  w^as  done  also,  in 
all  probability,  by  those  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
south-western  United  States  (Xavaho,  Hopi,  etc.) 


who  are  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  the 
Datura.  Various  tribes  of  the  Gulf  States  em- 
ployed in  their  ceremonial  purifications  the  ‘ medi- 
cine ’ known  as  the  ‘ black  drink,’  a decoction  made 
from  the  leaves  of  the  Ilex  cassine.  This  ‘ medicine  ’ 
figures  in  the  great  Busk,  or  annual  green-corn 
thanksgiving  ceremony  of  the  Creeks.  According 
toHall(i2e^.  V.S.  Nat.  Mus.,  1885),  the  Creeks  were 
in  the  habit  of  preparing  and  drinking  it  before 
council-meetings,  because  they  believed  that  ‘it 
invigorated  the  mind  and  body  and  prepared  for 
thought  and  debate.’  In  various  regions  of  North, 
Central,  and  South  America  several  kinds  of  to- 
bacco furnished  medicine  for  divers  diseases.  Pipe- 
smoking for  asthmatic  troubles  is  reported  from  the 
Dakotas,  Winnebagos,  Creeks,  and  other  tribes  ; in 
several  parts  of  Mexico,  tobacco  was  used  for  similar 
purposes,  and  likewise  against  rheumatism.  Am  ong 
the  Ipurina  Indians  of  Brazil,  incurable  sick  people 
are  completely  narcotized  by  tobacco  and  thrown 
into  the  river.  In  South  America,  tobacco  was 
chiefly  used  in  the  form  of  snufl',  and,  according  to 
McGuire  {Bull.  SO  BE,  pt.  ii.  [1910]  p.  768),  ‘ there 
is  some  evidence  that  the  plant  was  chewed  in 
Central  America.’  McGuire  (p.  768)  says : 

‘ Tobacco  was  cultivated  in  most  tribes  by  the  men  alone,  and 
was  usually  smoked  by  them  only ; amonsf  the  Iroquois  and  some 
of  the  Pueblos  trade  tobacco  was  not  smoked  in  solemn  cere- 
monies. At  times  both  priests  and  laymen  smoked  plants  or 
compounds  that  were  strongly  narcotic,  those  using  them  be- 
coming ecstatic  and  seeing  visions.  To  the  Indian  the  tobacco- 
plant  had  a sacred  character  ; it  was  almost  invariably  used  on 
solemn  occasions,  accompanied  by  suitable  invocations  to  their 
deities.  It  was  ceremonially  used  to  aid  in  disease  or  distress, 
to  ward  off  danger,  to  bring  good  fortune,  to  generally  assist 
one  in  need,  and  to  allay  fear.’ 

The  general  use  of  tobacco  all  over  America 
was  much  furthered  when  many  of  the  European 
colonists  devoted  themselves  to  the  planting  and 
sale  of  this  plant.  Its  fame  as  a medicine  was 
really  the  first  basis  of  its  popularity  when 
introduced  into  the  Old  World.  Among  some 
Indian  tribes  the  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvest- 
ing of  tobacco  had  many  religious  or  semi-religious 
rites  and  ceremonies  attached  to  them.  According 
to  Simms  (Amer.  Anthrop.,  N.S.,  vi.  [1904]),  as 
cited  by  McGuire  (p.  768), 

‘the  planting  of  medicine  tobacco  is  one  of  the  oldest  cere- 
monies of  the  Crows,  consisting,  among  otlier  observances,  of  a 
solemn  march,  a foot  race  among  the  young  men,  the  planting 
of  seed,  the  building  of  a hedge  of  green  branches  around  the 
seed-bed,  a visit  to  the  sweat-house,  followed  by  a bath  and  a 
solemn  smoke,  all  ending  with  a feast ; when  ripe,  the  plant 
was  stored  away,  and  seeds  were  put  in  a deerskin  pouch  and 
kept  for  another  planting.’ 

In  S.  America  a number  of  plant-juices  were 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  making  more  or  less 
intoxicating  or  stupefying  drinks,  used  on  cere- 
monial occasions,  etc.  ; and  ‘ getting  drunk  ’ was 
not  infrequently  a common  and  regular  occurrence, 
on  festival  occasions,  with  certain  Brazilian  and 
Paraguayan  tribes.  In  N.  America,  according  to 
Dr.  HrdliSka  (p.  837),  ‘among  the  tribes  who 
prepare  tiswin,  or  tesvino,  particularly  the  Apache, 
parts  of  a number  of  bitter,  aromatic,  and  even 
poisonous  plants,  especially  a species  of  Datura, 
are  added  to  the  liquid  to  make  it  “stronger”; 
these  are  termed  medicines.’  Certain  Californian 
tribes  made  drinks  from  manzanita  berries,  and 
the  Pima  and  other  tribes  of  the  Arizonian  region 
manufactured  an  intoxicating  liquor  from  the 
fruit  of  the  cactus.  Among  many  tribes  of  ancient 
and  modern  Mexico,  a decoction  of  peyotl  (Anha- 
Ionium  lewinii),  a small  variety  of  cactus,  had, 
and  still  has,  a very  extensive  use ; so  also  in  the 
region  of  the  United  States  north  of  Mexico. 
According  to  Mooney  (Bidl.  30  BE,  pt.  ii.  p.  237), 
it  was  ‘ formerly  and  [is]  still  much  used  for  cere- 
monial and  medicinal  purposes  by  all  the  tribes 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  from  Arkansas  river  southward,  almost  to 
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the  city  of  Mexico.’  The  Nahiiatl  peyotl  corre- 
sponds to  the  KioAva  seni,  Comanche  wolcowi^ 
Tarahnmare  hikuli,  etc.  Under  the  incorrect  title 
of  viescal  it  is  Avell  knoAvn  to  the  Avhites,  and  has 
been  even  used  for  psychological  and  medical 
experimentation. 

The  ‘eating  of  mescal  buttons’  takes  place  during  ceremonies 
of  considerable  length  among  the  Kiowa  (where  they  have  been 
studied  by  Mooney),  Comanche,  and  other  tribes.  With  these 
peoples,  ‘it  is  rather  a ceremony  of  prayer  and  quiet  con- 
templation. It  is  usually  performed  as  an  invocation  for  the 
recovery  of  some  sick  person  ; it  is  held  in  a tipi  specially 
erected  for  the  purpose,  and  begins  usually  at  night,  continuing 
until  the  sun  is  well  up  in  the  morning.’  Women,  as  a rule,  do 
not  take  part  in  the  ceremony  proper,  but  ‘ occupy  themselves 
with  the  preparation  of  the  sacred  food  and  of  the  feast  in 
which  all  join  at  the  close  of  the  performance.'  ‘At  some  point 
during  the  ceremony  the  sick  person  is  usually  brought  in  to 
be  prayed  for,  and  is  allowed  to  eat  one  or  more  specially 
consecrated  pepotls.'  Mooney  says  further:  ‘The  number  of 
“buttons”  eaten  by  one  individual  during  the  night  varies 
from  10  to  40,  and  even  more,  the  drug  producing  a sort  of 
spiritual  exaltation  differing  entirely  from  that  produced  by  any 
other  kno\vn  drug,  and  apparently  without  any  reaction.  The 
effect  is  heightened  by  the  weird  lullaby  of  the  songs,  the  con- 
stant sound  of  the  drum  and  rattle,  and  the  fitful  glare  of  the  fire.’ 
The  Tarahumare  and  some  other  Mexican  tribes  have  a peyotl 
dance.  The  effects  of  ‘mescal  buttons’  have  been  studied 
experimentally  by  Havelock  Ellis  {Pop.  Sci.  Mo.  Ixi.  [1902]  57- 
71),^  and,  as  Mooney  notes  (p.  237),  ‘tests  thus  far  made 
indicate  that  it  possesses  varied  and  valuable  medical  properties, 
tending  to  confirm  the  idea  of  the  Indians  who  regard  it  almost 
as  a panacea.’  Father  Gerste  (pp.  68-69)  records  its  use,  not 
only  as^  a sort  of  p«anacea  for  fatigue,  etc.,  but  also  as  a means 
of  obtaining  hallucinations,  which  were  then  taken  for  messages 
from  the  gods,  and  prophecies  of  the  future.  The  Chichimecs, 
according  to  Sahagun,  consumed  large  quantities  of  peyotl,  and 
they  believed  that  ‘it  gave  them  courage,  took  away  all  fear 
during  battle,  rendered  them  insensible  to  hunger,  thirst,  etc., 
and  preserved  them  from  all  dangers.’ 

The  ‘mescal  button’  or  ‘mescal’  here  described  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  mescal  (food  and  intoxicating  drink,  the 
latter  post-Columbian)  produced  in  this  region  from  the  agave. 

9.  Inventions  for  use  in  ‘medicine.’ — Besides 
the  vast  number  of  amulets,  charms,  and  talismans, 
of  which  some  account  is  given  in  art.  Charms 
AND  Amulets  (Amer.),  a few  ‘inventions’  of  a 
medical  or  quasi-medical  order,  in  use  among 
American  Indian  peoples,  deserve  mention  here. 
Such  are,  e.g.,  a sort  of  respirator  of  fine  woven 
grass  used  by  the  Kwikpagmiut  Eskimo  of  Alaska 
(Bartels,  p.  222)  to  prevent  the  smoke  from  getting- 
in  to  the  lungs  of  the  people  in  the  ‘ sweat- house  ’ ; 
the  scarification-implements  of  fish-teeth  made 
by  the  Carayds  of  Brazil  (p.  267),  which  are  of 
peculiar  interest ; tlie  bone  and  horn  tubes  used  by 
several  North  American  tribes  (Navaho,  Ojibwa, 
Creek,  Siouan  peoples)  for  scarification,  blood- 
sucking, and  similar  procedures.  Note  may  be 
taken  liere  also  of  the  litters  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  among  a number  of  tribes  {e.g.  Dakotas) ; 
and  the  snow-spectacles  of  the  Eskimo. 

10.  Hygiene,  sanitation,  etc. — The  idea  that 
‘ cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness  ’ was  wide-spread 
among  many  American  Indian  peoples,  as  their 
frequent  bathing,  and  other  cleansing  procedures, 
the  very  common  use  of  the  ‘sweat-house’  (accom- 
panied often  by  elaborate  ceremonials),  the  washing 
of  the  sexual  parts,  and  the  attention  to  the  body 
during  menstruation,  after  coitus,  etc.,  abundantly 
indicate.  Some  of  the  tribes  lowest  in  intelligence, 
apparently,  are  very  careful  to  bathe  frequently 
and  thoroughly — the  process  beginning  with  the 
new-born  infant,  which,  even  in  the  cold  north,  is 
immediately  plunged  into  the  water ; the  mother 
also  cleansing  herself  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
treatment  of  child  and  mother  is  discussed  at  some 
length  in  the  works  of  Ploss  and  others  who  have 
written  in  particular  of  menstruation  and  of  child- 
birth among  jirirnitive  peoples.  Fasting,  bathing, 
and  sprinkling  ceremonials  are  found  accompany- 
ing the  great  religious  jierformances  as  well  as  the 
Hiiialler,  and  they  are  also  to  he  met  with  in 
connexion  with  nrejiaration  for  and  participation 
in  games,  which  have  often  a more  or  less  religious 
character.  Of  the  Tsimshian  Indians  of  British 


Columbia,  who  are  sun-worshippers.  Boas  says 
{5th  Bep.  on  N.  W.  Tribes  of  Canada,  1889,  p.  50) : 

‘Men  make  themselves  agreeable  to  the  deity  by  cleanliness. 
Therefore  they  must  bathe  and  wash  their  whole  bodies  before 
praying.  For  the  same  reason  they  take  a vomitive  when  they 
wish  to  please  the  deity  well.  They  fast  and  abstain  from 
touching  their  wives,  if  they  desire  their  prayers  to  be  success- 
ful.’ 

It  is  evident  that  many  tabus,  among  the 
American  Indians,  no  less  than  among  primitive 
peoples  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  are  of  this 
hygienic,  or  quasi-hygienic  nature.  Sometimes,  as 
among  the  Tsimshian  (Boas,  p.  50),  when  a special 
object  is  to  be  attained,  ‘ to  make  the  ceremony- 
very  successful,  their  wives  must  join  them ; if 
the  wife  should  not  be  true  to  the  husband,  the 
ettect  of  the  fasting  is  destroyed.’  Bathing  and 
cleansing  appear  also  frequently,  and  sometimes 
elaborately,  in  connexion  with  mourning-  rites 
and  ceremonies  connected  with  the  handling  and 
disposal  of  the  dead.  The  use  of  water  reaches  its 
maximum,  perhaps,  with  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
who  ‘washed  the  soul.’  The  ‘ purification  ’ of  the 
soul  as  a means  of  curing  the  body  of  disease  was 
in  vogue  among  a number  of  the  peoples  of  ancient 
Mexico,  as  Father  Gerste  notes  (p.  18).  Water 
was  regarded  as  a xem&Aj  par  excellence,  because 
‘it  cured  the  body  by  washing  the  stains  of  the 
soul.’ 

The  use  of  the  bath  (with  some  tribes  daily)  as 
a hygienic  or  medical  procedure,  often  complicated 
with  religious  or  mystical  ceremonies,  was  wide- 
spread in  all  parts  of  primitive  America,  the  water 
used  having  added  to  it  sometimes  {e.g.  among 
the  Dakotas)  certain  decoctions  of  plants — occa- 
sionally for  the  purpose  of  irritating  the  skin. 
Some  Indian  tribes,  like  the  Hopi  or  Moqui,  and 
the  Pueblos,  avoided  cold  baths  altogether;  others, 
like  the  Pimas  and  some  tribes  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, preferred  them.  With  quite  a number 
of  tribes  (Dakotas,  Creeks,  Ojibwa,  Klamath), 
especially  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  hot 
baths  were  followed  immediately  by  cold,  the 
individual  rushing  at  once  from  the  ‘ sweat-house  ’ 
and  plunging  into  the  nearest  stream.  Cold  baths 
for  fever  were  in  vogue  among  many  tribes,  and 
the  Huastecs  of  Mexico  even  submitted  smallpox 
patients  to  this  procedure,  thereby  greatly  increas- 
ing the  mortality  from  that  disease.  The  Moqui, 
when  suffering  from  fever  (Bartels,  p.  134),  ‘used 
to  lie  down  in  the  cold  water  until  they  got  well 
or  died  ’ — a sort  of  ‘ perpetual  bath,’  as  the  author 
remarks.  Similar  practices  are  reported  from  the 
Winnebagos.  Aspersion  with  cold  water  is  re- 
sorted to  by  several  tribes.  Among  the  tribes  of 
the  Columbia  region  and  the  North  Pacific  coast, 
many  are  very  fond  of  hot  baths,  and  the  ins-^itution 
of  the  ‘ sweat-house  ’ or  primitive  ‘ steam  ..^th  ’ is 
wide-spread  all  over  the  continent,  from  the  un- 
civilized tribes  of  the  Plains  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  regions  to  the  more  or  less  civilized 
Aztecs  of  ancient  Mexico,  with  their  temezcalli, 
etc.  The  Mayan  peoples,  likewise,  had  their  tuh. 
In  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  Pueblo  region, 
the  ‘ sweat-houses  ’ were  more  imposing  construc- 
tions, but  over  a large  jiart  of  the  continent  they 
were  simply  made  of  willows  or  the  like,  large 
enough  to  contain  a single  individual,  the  steam 
being  produced  by  pouring  water  over  heated 
stones.  The  structure  usually  had  a temporary 
covering  of  skins  and  blankets.  The  body  was 
sometimes  scraped  before  leaving  the  sweat-house, 
and  some  of  the  Eskimo  are  said  to  ‘ rub  themselves 
after  the  bath  with  gra.ss  and  twigs.’  According 
to  Henshaw  {Bull.  SO  BE,  pt.  ii.  p.  661)  sweating 
was  practised  among  the  American  aborigines  for 
three  different  purposes  : (1)  as  a purely  religious 
rite  or  ceremony  for  the  pur[)ose  of  purifying  the 
body  and  propitiating  spirits  ; (2)  as  a medical 
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practice  for  the  cure  of  disease  ; (3)  often  as  purely 
social  and  hygienic  — ‘ a number  of  individuals 
entered  the  sweat-house  together,  apparently 
actuated  only  b}'  social  instinct  and  appreciation  of 
the  luxury  of  a steam  bath  ’ (p.  662).  As  a religious 
ceremony  it  was  nsed  by  warriors  before  going 
forth,  by  hunters  previous  to  departing  for  the 
chase,  by  boys  and  girls  at  puberty,  and  by  all 
sorts  of  people  in  time  of  danger,  or  before  under- 
taking special  exploits,  etc.  Moreover,  ‘ among 
the  Plains  tribes  all  priests  who  perform  ceremonies 
have  usually  to  pass  through  the  sweat-house  to 
be  purified,  and  the  sweating  is  accompanied  by 
special  rituals’  (p.  661).  The  ceremonials  of  the 
sweat-house  with  some  tribes  are  elaborate  and 
complicated,  especially  where  there  is  a village  or  a 
general  temezcalli  or  estufa.  Nelson  informs  us 
that,  among  the  Alaskan  Eskimo,  the  kashim  used 
for  the  sweat-bath  was  ‘ the  centre  of  social  and 
religious  life  in  every  village.’  With  most  tribes 
also  the  construction  of  the  sweat-house  ‘ was 
attended  with  many  rules  and  observances.’ 

Massage  was  practised  in  various  ways  by 
numerous  American  peoples  (rubbing,  pressure 
with  hands  or  feet,  etc.).  Purifications  of  various 
sorts,  including  fasting,  bathing,  taking  various 
‘medicines,’  were  in  vogue  among  many  tribes, 
previous  to  participation  in  games  and  other  more 
or  less  ceremonial  performances.  Gulin  (op.  cit.) 
refers  to  such  ‘ medicines  ’ in  connexion  with  the 
foot-races  of  the  Tarahumare,  the  ball-games  of 
Zuni,  Cherokee,  Ojibwa,  Choctaws,  Mohawks, 
etc.  Care  regarding  the  satisfaction  of  natural 
necessities  is  reported  from  a number  of  American 
Indian  peoples.  According  to  Joest  (Int.  Arch.  f. 
Ethn.  vol.  V.  Suppl.,  1893),  theCaribs  and  Arawaks, 
who  live  near  rivers,  etc.,  go  thither  for  such 
purposes.  Otherwise,  they  go  to  some  distance 
from  the  village,  scratch  a hole  in  the  sand,  and 
carefully  cover  up  their  excrement,  cleansing 
themselves  with  sand.  Concerning  the  Caraya 
Indians  of  Brazil,  Ehrenreich  (Bartels,  p.  261) 
remarks  on 

‘ the  feeling  of  decency  of  these  savages  exhibited  in  their 
manner  of  defecating,  which  is  of  culture-historical  interest. 
It  is  done  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  village.  A hole  is 
made  in  the  sand.  The  individual  sits  over  it  with  outspread 
legs,  hiding  the  upper  part  of  his  body  behind  a mat.  The 
excrements  are  always  carefully  buried.' 

Certain  North  American  Indians  also  are  very 
careful  in  the  matter  of  relieving  themselves, 
always  doing  so  out  of  the  public  way,  and  not  in 
view  of  any  one. 

Some  of  the  food-tabus  of  American  Indian 
peoples  have  at  least  s.prima  facie  hygienic  value. 
Careful  regard  for  the  purity  of  water  is  evident 
both  in  the  Pueblo  region  of  the  south-western 
United  States  and  from  the  early  accounts  of  the 
semi-civOized  peoples  of  ancient  Mexico. 

Ehrenreich  reports  the  Carayd  Indians  of  Brazil 
(cited  by  Bartels,  p.  238)  as  inquiring  of  every 
stranger,  ‘ Have  yon  catarrh  ? ’ and  permitting 
him  to  enter  their  cabin  only  after  assuring  them- 
selves that  there  is  no  danger  from  tuberculosis — 
a disease  upon  the  increase  among  them,  and  of 
whose  infectious  character  they  are  fully  aware. 
But  this  is  post-European.  Among  the  Indians  of 
northern  ^lexico  individuals  sutiering  from  con- 
tagious or  infectious  diseases  are  abandoned  by 
their  fellows,  who,  however,  place  water  and  wild 
fruits  within  easy  reach  before  leaving  (Bartels, 
p.  242).  The  ancient  Aztecs,  according  to  Gerste 
(p.  18),  had  the  same  fashion  of  treating  severe 
cases  of  disease,  where  death  might  be  expected. 
The  family  of  the  patient  carried  him  to  the 
highest  point  of  some  near-by  mountain,  placed 
beside  him  food  and  a vessel  of  water,  and  left  him 
to  himself,  for  death  or  cure,  as  the  case  might  be, 
after  forbidding  all  persons  to  go  near  him.  The 
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segregation  of  the  patient  in  order  to  keep  away 
evil  spirits,  etc.,  was  in  vogue  among  many  tribes. 
Some,  like  the  Winnebago  Indians  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  Mosquitos  of  Honduras,  went  so  far  as  to 
surround  the  bed  of  the  sick  with  poles  on  which 
were  hung  various  animals,  or  to  hedge  him  in 
with  painted  sticks,  allowing  no  one  but  the 
‘medicine-man’  to  approach  the  spot  (Bartels,  p. 
244).  Hygienic  motives  may  also  enter  here  in 
part,  as  also  in  the  case  of  the  abandonment  of 
persons  sufi'ering  from  contagious  or  infectious 
diseases.  Here  perhaps  ought  also  to  be  mentioned 
the  fact  reported  by  Dr.  Farabee  of  the  very 
primitive  Macheyengas  of  eastern  Peru,  that  they 
‘ are  more  afraid  of  the  disease  from  which  he  died 
than  of  the  dead  man.’ 

11.  Personification  and  forms  of  disease. — The 
disease  or  sickness  is  often  given  some  special  form 
and  recognized  as  having  the  shape  of  some  object 
or  creature,  whose  expulsion  by  the  shaman  or 
other  qualified  person,  with  or  without  the  ac- 
companiment of  primitive  music,  incantations, 
conjurer’s  tricks,  and  similar  devices  (the  evil 
object  is  frequently  ‘ sucked  out  ’ by  the  medicine- 
man), is  followed  by  relief  or  cure,  temporary  or 
permanent.  Such  procedures  are  know’n  all  over 
America,  from  Alaska  to  Patagonia,  and  from 
Greenland  to  Brazil.  The  representation  of  the 
disease  as  a piece  of  bone  is  wide-spread  ; common 
also  is  the  conception  of  it  as  a piece  of  stone  or 
some  similar  object.  The  claws  of  such  animals 
as  the  bear,  the  spines  of  the  porcupine,  etc.,  like- 
wise figure  in  the  same  way.  Living  creatures, 
corporeally  or  spiritually,  constitute  the  disease- 
cause  w'ith  many  American  tribes,  having  in  some 
way  or  other,  of  themselves,  or  through  the  machi- 
nations of  shamans  or  other  evil-disposed  indi- 
viduals, been  introduced  into  the  body  of  the 
patient.  The  Sionx  Indians,  like  some  of  the 
tribes  of  Central  Mexico,  personify  disease  as  a 
worm  ; the  Klamath  and  certain  of  the  Sioux  as 
some  sort  of  insect ; some  Indians  of  Central 
Mexico  as  a large  ant ; the  Klamath,  Karok,  and 
other  Californian  tribes  of  the  north  as  a frog ; 
and  the  Dakotas  as  a tortoise.  Another  common 
personification  is  a snake.  The  Twana,  Chi- 
makum,  and  Klallam  Indians  of  the  State  of 
Washington  believe  that  certain  diseases  are 
caused  by  a wood-pecker  pecking  at  the  heart  of 
the  person  affected.  Even  quite  large  animals  are 
believed  by  some  Indian  tribes  to  make  their  way 
into  the  human  body  and  cause  disease  and  some- 
times death.  Such  are  the  bear  and  deer  among 
the  Dakotas  ; the  squirrel  among  the  Twana  and 
neighbouring  tribes ; the  porcupine  among  the 
Sioux ; the  otter  among  certain  tribes  of  the 
North  Pacific  coast  region  (some  birds  figure  here 
also,  of  considerable  size).  Among  the  Twana, 
Chimakum,  and  Klallam  it  is  believed  that  evil- 
minded  shamans  or  sorcerers  can  send  into  the 
body  of  a man  a bear,  which  eats  at  his  heart  and 
so  causes  him  to  become  sick  (Eells,  Ann.  Rep. 
Smiths.  Inst.,  1887,  pt.  i.).  Among  the  Nutka 
Indians  of  Vancouver  Island,  according  to  Boas 
(6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes,  1890,  p.  44), 

‘ the  cause  of  sickness  is  either  what  is  called  mdyatle,  i.e, 
sickness  fl3’ing  about  in  the  shape  of  an  insect  and  entering  the 
body  without  some  enemy  being  the  cause  of  it ; or  the  sick 
person  has  been  struck  by  sickness  thrown  by  a hostile  shaman, 
which  is  called  menu'qcitl.  Their  ordinary  method  of  removing 
disease  is  by  sucking  and  singing  over  the  patient.’ 

12.  Prognostics,  etc. — Devices  for  the  prog- 
nostication and  prophesying  of  the  issues  of  dis- 
eases of  various  sorts  are  reported  from  many 
American  tribes.  Among  the  Kutenai  Indians  of 
south-eastern  British  Columbia,  according  to  Boas 
(oth  Rep.  p.  46),  ‘ if  the  hands  of  a dead  man 
(before  the  body  is  buried)  are  closed  so  firmly 
that  they  cannot  be  opened,  it  indicates  that  the 
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tribe  will  be  healtby  and  strong  and  free  from 
disease.’  The  Indians  of  Michoacan  (Bartels,  p. 
168),  in  Central  Mexico,  believe  that,  if  the  leaf 
of  a certain  plant,  when  placed  on  the  sore  place 
of  the  body,  stays  there,  the  man  will  recover  ; if 
it  drops  oft',  his  death  is  certain.  The  Mayas  of 
Yucatan  are  said  to  have  used  a crystal  for  pur- 
poses of  prognostication.  In  other  parts  of  the 
continent  the  medicine-men,  the  priests  of  the 
Mayas,  used  to  cast  lots  in  order  to  determine 
what  offering  should  be  made  for  the  restoration 
of  the  patient  to  health. 

13.  Transference  of  disease,  ‘scape-animals,’ 
etc. — The  idea  of  curing  a sick  person  by  trans- 
ferring the  disease  or  illness  with  which  he  is 
afflicted  to  some  other  creature,  animal  or  human, 
is  met  with  in  various  regions  of  primitive  America. 
Some  of  the  Nahuas  or  Aztecan  peoples  of  ancient 
Mexico  (Gerste,  p.  47)  had  the  custom,  in  cases  of 
violent  fever,  of  fabricating  a little  dog  of  maize- 
flour,  which  was  then  placed  on  a maguey-plant 
in  the  public  way ; it  was  believed  that  the  first 
passer-by  would  carry  off  the  disease,  and  thus 
enable  the  patient  to  recover.  In  like  manner, 
certain  Peruvian  coastal  tribes  used  to  expose  on 
the  public  road  the  clothes  of  the  sick  man,  in  the 
belief  that  any  passer-by  who  touched  them  would 
take  the  disease  upon  himself  and  so  relieve  the 
patient. 

14.  The  animal  world  as  the  cause  of  disease. — 
A typical  American  Indian  legend  of  the  origin 
of  disease  is  that  of  the  Cherokee  reported  by 
Mooney,  and  given  at  length  in  art.  Cherokees 
(vol.  hi.  p.  505).  According  to  this  myth,  the 
animals  became  so  offended  and  outraged  at  the 
carelessness  of  man  and  the  invasions  of  their 
rights  on  the  part  of  mankind  that  they  held  a 
council  and  determined  to  obtain  revenge  by  each 
of  them  inflicting  some  disease  upon  their  human 
oppressors.  This  they  did,  the  smallest  as  well  as 
the  greatest  providing  his  share.  This  is  why  the 
incantations  and  rites  of  the  Cherokee  medicine- 
men are  so  full  of  references  to  animals,  and  why 
each  disease  is  represented  as  being  caused  by 
some  one  of  them  (the  interesting  details  will  be 
found  in  Mooney’s  monograph  upon  this  subject). 
As  a result  of  the  action  of  the  animals,  the  legend 
goes  on  to  state,  all  the  plants  held  a council  and 
resolved  to  present  man  with  remedies  for  all  the 
diseases  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  former.  Thus 
it  happens,  also,  that  for  every  disease  brought 
about  by  the  animals,  there  is  a remedy  to  be 
found  in  the  plant  world.  The  idea  of  the  origin 
of  disease  from  the  animal  world  obtains  among 
many  other  American  tribes  as  well,  and  the 
doctrine  sometimes  suggests  comparison  with  the 
modern  scientific  theories  as  to  the  microbe  origin 
of  many  human  diseases.  Among  the  Klamath 
Indians  of  Oregon,  birds  such  as  the  wood-pecker, 
the  lark,  the  crane,  and  various  sorts  of  ducks  are 
believed  to  be  the  causers  of  disease.  With  them 
also  the  otter  is  made  responsible  for  smallpox. 

15.  Natural  phenomena  as  causes  of  disease. — 
With  some  American  Indian  peoples,  the  shadow 
of  another  person  is  often  harmful.  Among  the 
Shush  wap  of  British  Columbia  (Boas,  6th  Rep.  p.  92) 
widows  and  widowers,  while  observing  mourning 
regulations,  ‘ must  avoid  letting  their  shadows  fall 
upon  a person,  as  tlie  latter  would  fall  sick  at 
once.’  Similar  beliefs  prevail  among  the  Bilqula 
(7lh  Rep.,  1891,  p.  13).  Lightning,  the  moon’s 
light,  etc.,  are  sometimes  supposed  to  cause  illness. 
'J’ne  Klamath  Indians  seem  to  have  believed  that 
the  wind  had  something  to  do  with  the  causation 
of  disease.  In  some  of  the  incantations  of  these 
Indians  the  west  wind,  in  particular,  is  repre- 
sented as  ‘ blowing  disease  ’ out  of  its  mouth  ; the 
raiimU^rm  also  ‘calls  ujj’  disease. 


16.  Human  beings  as  causers  of  disease. — Be- 
sides enchantment,  witchcraft,  sorcery,  and  other 
active  procedures  of  medicine-men  and  medicine- 
women,  by  means  of  which  sickness  or  disease  is 
caused  in  another  individual  or  transferred  to  him, 
there  are  other  ways  in  which  men  and  women 
may  infect  one  another  or  bring  about  a con- 
dition of  ill-health.  As  may  be  seen  from  the 
abundant  data  in  Floss’s  Das  Weib,  the  menstru- 
ating woman  is  often  regarded  as  a disease-bringer 
or  a disease-causer,  and  her  segregation  is  justified 
for  that  reason.  Among  the  Songish  Indians  of 
Vancouver  Island,  according  to  Boas  (6th  Rep.  p. 
22),  ‘ menstruating  women  may  not  come  near 
sick  persons,  as  they  would  make  them  weak.’ 
The  maximum  theory  of  woman’s  responsibility 
for  disease  is  met  with  among  the  Chiquitos  of 
Bolivia,  concerning  whose  ‘ medical  code  ’ Charle- 
voix states  (Gerste,  p.  45)  that  ‘ it  consists  of  two 
prescriptions, — first,  to  suck  the  part  of  the  body 
of  the  patient  affected,  and,  second,  to  kill  some 
woman,  since  women  are  responsible  for  all  the 
misfortunes  of  mankind.’  Among  the  Shushwap 
Indians  of  British  Columbia,  according  to  Boas 
(l.c.  p.  90),  ‘women  during  their  monthly  periods 
are  forbidden  to  cook  for  their  families,  as  it  is 
believed  that  the  food  would  be  poisonous.’  Among 
the  causes  of  disease  or  sickness  given  by  the 
shamans  of  the  Shushwap  (p.  94)  are  ‘ that  a 
woman  passed  by  the  head  of  the  patient,  or  that 
the  shadow  of  a mourner  fell  upon  him.’  Ideas 
cognate,  more  or  less,  with  the  ‘ evil  eye  ’ super- 
stitions of  the  Old  World  are  met  with  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  primitive  America.  The  shamans 
of  many  tribes  (e.g.  Sbahaptin,  Klamath,  and 
other  peoples  of  the  Oregonian-Columbian  region) 
are  believed  to  be  able  to  ‘ shoot  ’ diseases  from 
their  eyes.  Against  these  instances  of  maleficent 
human  beings  may  be  cited  cases  of  twins  as  dis- 
ease curers.  As  already  noted  in  art.  Childrek 
(vol.  iii.  p.  526),  several  American  Indian  tribes, 
particularly  in  the  North  Pacific  coast  region, 
believe  that  twins  are  gifted  with  the  power  of 
curing  diseases. 

Thus,  among  the  Kwakiutl  (Boas,  5tk  Rep.  p.  51),  twins,  who 
are  thought  to  be  transformed  salmon,  ‘ have  the  power  of 
curing  diseases,  and  use  for  this  purpose  a rattle  called 
K*odqaten^  which  has  the  shape  of  a flat  box  about  three 
feet  long  by  two  feet  wide*;  among  the  Nak’dmgylisila 
(6th  Rep.  p.  62),  ‘twins,  if  of  the  same  sex,  were  salmon 
before  they  were  born.  . . . The  father  dances  for  four  days 
after  the  children  have  been  born,  with  a large,  square  rattle. 
The  children,  by  swinging  this  rattle,  can  cure  disease  and 
procure  favourable  winds  and  weather.’ 

17.  Soul  and  disease. — In  primitive  America  a 
great  variety  of  ideas  as  to  the  relationship  of  the 
soul  to  disease  and  kindred  phenomena  of  the 
human  body  prevailed.  Indeed,  we  meet  with  all 
grades — from  the  simple  belief  of  the  Arawakan 
Maclieyengas  of  eastern  Peru,  who,  according  to 
Dr.  W\  C.  Farabee  (Proc.  Amer.  Antiq.  Society, 
N.S.,  XX.),  think  that  the  soul  ‘ has  nothing  to  do 
with  life,  sleep,  disease,  or  death,’  to  the  elaborate 
and  quite  metaphysical  doctrines  of  some  of  the 
tribes  occupying  higher  cultural  stages,  where 
life,  sleep,  disease,  and  death  have  often  to  be 
interpreted  in  relation  to  the  existence  of  a 
plurality  of  souls,  constituting  sometimes  a hier- 
archical series.  Among  the  Indians  of  the  North 
Pacific  coast  regions  there  are  some  (for  example, 
certain  tribes  of  the  Fraser  River,  in  British 
Columbia)  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  ‘ several 
souls,  the  loss  of  one  of  which  causes  partial  loss 
of  life,  i.e.  sickne.ss,  while  the  loss  of  all,  or  of  the 
principal  one,  entails  death  ’;  but,  according  to  Boas 
(Bull.  SO  BE,  pt.  ii.  p.  617),  the  idea  that  the  ‘life  ’ 
is  associated  with  the  vital  organs  (blood,  breath, 
etc. ),  the  loss  of  which  causes  death,  ‘ is  not 
strongly  developed  among  the  American  abori- 
gines.’ The  Ilidatsa  Indians  of  the  Siouan  stock. 
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like  the  Fraser  River  tribes,  believe  in  a plurality 
of  souls,  as  do  a number  of  other  American  peoples. 
The  doctrine  of  souls  and  of  disease  among  the 
Chinook  Indians  has  been  discussed  by  Boas 
(JAFL,  1893,  pp.  39-43).  Here  there  are  said  to  be 
two  souls,  a larger  and  a smaller ; when  a man  is 
sick,  it  is  because  the  latter  has  left  his  body,  and 
he  recovers  when  the  shaman  or  medicine-man 
has  caught  the  soul  and  returned  it  to  him.  In 
various  parts  of  America  the  devices  for  ‘ soul- 
catching  ’ are  sometimes  detailed,  with  extensive 
ceremonial,  ritual,  etc.  Among  the  Tlinkit,  Haida, 
and  Tsimshian  Indians,  according  to  Boas  (5th 
Rep.  p.  58), 

‘ their  art  consists  in  extracting  the  sickness  or  in  finding  and 
restoring  the  soul  of  the  sick  person.  In  trying  to  find  it, 
three  or  four  shamans  sing  and  rattle  over  the  sick  person 
until  they  declare  they  have  found  the  whereabouts  of  his  soul, 
which  is  supposed  to  he  in  the  possession  of  the  salmon  or 
olachen  (candle-fish),  or  in  that  of  the  deceased  shaman.  Then 
they  go  to  the  place  where  it  is  supposed  to  be,  and  by  singing 
and  incantations  obtain  possession  of  it,  and  enclose  it  in  a 
hollow  carved  bone.  Then  mountain-goat  tallow,  red  paint, 
eagle-down,  and  other  valuable  objects  are  burnt,  and  the 
soul  held  over  the  fire.  The  bone  is  then  laid  upon  the  sick 
man’s  head,  the  shaman  saying,  “ Here  is  your  soul.  Now 
you  ivill  be  better  and  eat  again.”  Sometimes  the  soul  is  sup- 
posed to  be  held  by  a shaman,  who  is  paid  for  returning  it.’ 
The  soul  of  an  individual  can  be  removed  from 
his  body  througli  the  ‘ magic  ’ of  his  enemies,  their 
more  powerful  orenda,  to  use  the  term  of  Hewitt, 
and  can  be  brought  back  only  by  the  exercise  of 
the  same  practices  of  a higher  order  or  a greater 
cunning.  Among  the  Songish  Indians  the  lower 
sort  of  shamans,  or  sloua,  who  are  generally 
women,  are  able  to  cure  such  diseases  as  are  not 
due  to  the  soul’s  absence  from  the  body.  The 
higher  class  of  shamans,  or  squnddm,  are  able  to 
see  the  soul  and  to  catch  it  when  it  has  left  the 
body  and  its  owner  is  sick.  A man  becomes  a 
squnddm  by  intercourse  with  supernatural  powers 
in  the  woods,  where  he  acquires  a guardian  spirit, 

‘ called  the  tVk’dyin,  corresponding  to  what  is 
kno-wn  as  the  tamanowus  in  the  Chinook  jargon, 
and  “medicine”  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.’ 
The  method  of  procedure  of  the  squnddm  in  dis- 
ease-curing and  soul-catching  is  thus  described  by 
Boas  (6th  Rep.  30)  : 

‘ When  he  returns  from  the  woods,  the  shaman  is  able  to 
cure  diseases,  to  see  and  to  catch  souls,  etc.  The  best  time  of 
the  day  for  curing  disease  is  at  nightfall.  A number  of  people 
are  invited  to  attend  the  ceremonies.  The  patient  is  deposited 
near  the  fire,  the  guests  sit  around  him.  Then  thej'  begin  to 
sing  and  beat  time  with  sticks.  The  shaman  (who  uses  no 
rattle)  has  a cup  of  water  standing  next  to  him.  He  takes  a 
mout^ul,  blows  it  into  his  hands,  and  sprinkles  it  over  the 
sick  person.  Then  he  applies  his  mouth  to  the  place  where  the 
disease  is  supposed  to  be,  and  sucks  at  it.  As  soon  as  he  has 
finished  sucking,  he  produces  a piece  of  deer-skin  or  the  like 
as  though  he  had  extracted  it  from  the  body,  and  which  is 
supposed  to  have  produced  the  sickness.  If  the  soul  of  the 
sick  person  is  supposed  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  the  shaman 
sends  his  tVl^dyin  (not  his  soul)  in  search.  The  tVk'dyin  brings 
it,  and  then  the  shaman  takes  it  and  puts  it  on  the  vertex  of 
the  patient,  whence  it  returns  into  his  body.  These  perform- 
ances are  accompanied  by  a dance  of  the  shaman.  Before  the 
dance  the  si&ua  must  give  a name  to  the  earth,  which  else  would 
swallow  the  shaman.  When  acting  as  conjurer  for  sick  per- 
sons, he  must  keep  away  from  his  wife,  as  else  his  powers 
might  be  interfered  ^vith.  He  never  treats  members  of  his 
own  family,  but  engages  another  shaman  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  believed  that  he  cannot  cure  his  own  relatives.  Rich  per- 
sons sometimes  engage  a shaman  to  look  after  their  welfare.’ 

Shamans  are  able  to  make  people  sick,  no 
less  than  to  cure  them  of  illness.  The  Nutka 
Indians,  according  to  Boas  (6th  Bep.  p.  44),  have 
the  following  curious  belief  as  to  the  cause  of 
sickness : 

‘ The  soul  has  the  shape  of  a tiny  man ; its  seat  is  in  the 
erown  of  the  head.  As  long  as  it  stands  erect,  the  person  to 
whom  it  belongs  is  hale  and  well ; but,  when  it  loses  its  upright 
position  for  any  reason,  its  owner  loses  his  senses.  The  soul  is 
capable  of  leaving  the  body  ; then  the  owner  grows  sick,  and, 
if  the  soul  is  not  speedily  restored,  he  must  die.  To  restore 
it,  the  higher  class  of  shamans,  called  hok-oatsmaah  (soul- 
workers),  are  summoned/ 

Among  the  Kwakiutl  Indians  (p.  59)  : 

‘ If  a man  feels  weak  and  looks  pale,  the  seer  (shaman)  is 


sent  for.  He  feels  the  head  and  root  of  the  nose  of  the  patient, 
and  finds  that  his  soul  has  left  his  body.’ 

The  soul  is  caught  again  at  niglit  by  the  sliaman 
to  tlie  accompaniment  of  incantations,  etc.,  as 
already  described  for  the  Songish.  Among  the 
Shusliwap  the  bringing  back  of  the  soul  is  an 
elaborate  performance.  Among  the  Bilqula  (Bel- 
lacoola)  tire  following  belief  obtains  (7th  Reqj. 
p.  14)  ; 

‘ The  soul  is  believed  to  dwell  in  the  nape.  It  is  similar  in 
shape  to  a bird  enclosed  in  an  egg.  If  the  shell  of  the  egg 
breaks  and  the  soul  flies  awa^',  its  owner  must  die.  Shamans 
are  able  to  see  and  to  recover  souls.  By  laying  their  hands  on 
the  nape  of  a person  they  are  able  to  tell  whether  his  soul  is 
present  or  whether  it  has  left  the  body.  If  the  soul  should 
become  weak,  they  are  able  to  restore  it  to  its  former  vigour. 
If  a person  swoons,  it  is  believed  that  his  soul  has  flown  away 
without  breaking  its  shell.  The  shaman  hears  its  buzzing 
wings,  which  give  a sound  like  that  of  a mosquito.  He  may 
catch  and  replace  it  in  the  nape  of  its  owner.  If  the  soul 
leaves  the  body  without  breaking  its  shell  the  owner  becomes 
crazy,* 

Unlike  many  other  Indian  tribes,  the  Bilqula 
believe  that  the  art  of  shamanism  is  a direct  gift 
of  the  deity  called  Snq,  obtained  during  illness, 
and  not  procurable  by  means  of  fasting,  praying, 
etc.  Among  the  Chilliwack,  according  to  Hill- 
Tout  (Rep.  on  Ethnol.  Surv.  of  Canada,  1902,  p.  9), 
the  shaman  sends  his  own  soul  out  to  catch  the  soul 
which  has  escaped  from  the  body  of  his  patient. 
Among  the  Twana  Indians,  who  have  the  practice 
of  ‘soul-catching,’  the  reason  given  for  its  perform- 
ance at  night  is  that  night  on  earth  corresponds  to 
day-time  in  the  spirit- world.  Among  the  Klamath 
Indians  of  Oregon,  the  treatment  of  the  sick  takes 
place  in  the  winter-house  in  complete  darkness. 

18.  Ghosts  or  spirits  of  the  dead  and  disease. — 
An  opinion  met  with  among  many  of  the  aborigines 
of  America  is  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  ghosts 
or  spirits  of  the  dead  are  responsible  for  the  diseases 
and  sicknesses  that  afflict  mankind.  Among  the 
Kwakiutl  of  Vancouver  Island,  to  see  the  ghosts 
of  the  dead,  when  they  re-appear  on  earth,  entails 
sickness  and  death  (Boas,  5th  Rep.  p.  43) ; with 
certain  Siouan  tribes,  to  touch  them  or  be  touched 
by  them  as  they  move  unseen  through  the  air  has 
the  same  effect.  Many  peoples,  however,  believe 
in  an  active  r61e  of  these  spirits  in  afflicting  human 
beings  with  disease ; this  sometimes  amounts  to 
taking  possession  of  the  body  or  of  some  part  or 
member  of  it.  Among  the  coast  Salish  (Boas,  ih. 
p.  52),  it  is  believed  that  ‘ the  touch  or  the  seeing 
of  ghosts  brings  sickness  and  death.’  So,  also,  with 
the  Songish  (6th  Rep.  p.  28),  who  believe  that 

‘ their  touch  causes  sickness.  They  make  those  who  have  not 
regarded  the  regulations  regarding  food  and  work  mad.  Their 
touch  paralyzes  man.  When  one  feels  afraid,  being  alone  in  the 
woods  or  in  the  dark,  it  is  a sign  that  a ghost  is  near.’ 

The  following  is  reported  by  Boas  (6th  Rep. 
p.  61)  from  the  Kwakiutl : 

‘ The  sight  of  a ghost  is  deadly.  A few  years  ago,  a woman, 
who  was  wailing  for  her  mother,  suddenly  tell  into  a swoon. 
The  people  first  believed  her  to  be  dead,  and  carried  the  corpse 
into  the  woods.  There  they  discovered  that  she  continued  to 
breathe.  They  watched  her  for  two  days,  when  she  recovered. 
She  told  them  that  she  had  seen  two  people  enter  the  house. 
One  of  them  had  said  ; “ Don’t  cry  ; 1 am  your  mother’s  ghost. 
We  are  well  off  where  we  live.”  She  had  replied:  “No;  I 
mourn  because  j’ou  have  left  me  alone.”  Then  she  had  fallen 
into  a deep  swoon.’ 

This  explanation  of  swooning,  fainting,  and  simi- 
lar states  is  common  all  over  primitive  America. 
Among  the  Shushwaps  (p.  93),  ‘ when  a person 
faints,  it  is  a sign  that  a ghost  pursues  him.’ 

19.  The  hereafter  of  those  dying  from  sickness 
and  disease. — Among  the  American  Indians,  one 
frequently  meets  the  idea  that  those  dying  by 
violent  deaths,  women  dying  in  childbirth,  and 
people  whose  death  is  due  to  sickness  or  disease 
go  to  certain  special  abodes  in  the  hereafter.  Thus 
the  Tlinkit,  according  to  Boas  (6th  Rep.  p.  47), 

‘believe  that  the  soul,  after  death,  lives  in  a country  similar  to 
ours.  Those  who  have  died  a violent  death  go  to  heaven,  to  a 
country  ruled  by  Tahit ; those  who  die  by  sickness  (also  women 
dying  in  childbed)  go  to  a country  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
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earth,  but  on  the  same  level.  It  is  said  that  the  dead  from  both 
countries  join  daring  the  daj'time.  I believe  that  this  idea, 
which  is  also  held  by  the  Haida,  must  be  ascribed  to  Eskimo 
influence.’ 

A sijecial  heaven  for  women  dying  in  childbed  is 
met  with  elsewhere  among  uncivilized  tribes ; also 
in  ancient  Mexico. 

20.  Disease  and  the  gods  and  demons. — The 
conception  of  disease  as  the  work  of  deity  or  of 
demons  has  not  yet  vanished  altogether  from  the 
minds  of  the  civilized  Christian  peoples  of  the 
globe,  and  it  is  strongly  entertained  by  many 
tribes  of  American  Indians  representing  practi- 
cally all  grades  of  culture  in  the  primitive  New 
World.  The  Iroquoian  Onondaga,  e.g.,  believe 
that  the  evil  demons  known  as  Hondoi  cause  both 
disease  and  misfortune  among  men  and  women, 
but,  when  appeased  by  dances  and  other  cere- 
monies and  by  offerings  of  food,  tobacco,  and  the 
like,  they  become  friendly  and  protect  them  from 
sickness  and  disease,  as  well  as  from  witchcraft. 
In  the  dances  and  kindred  ceremonials  of  the  Iro- 
quoian ‘ medicine-societies,’  women  masked,  repre- 
senting these  disease-demons  with  distorted  human 
faces,  are  employed.  The  secret  medicine-societies 
of  the  pagan  Seneca  have  recently  been  studied  by 
A.  C.  Parker,  himself  of  Iroquoian  descent.  These 
societies  serve  for  the  healing  of  disease  and  the 
furtherance  of  well-being  in  the  broadest  sense. 
In  a Tsimshian  myth  (Boas,  5th  Bep.  p.  50)  ‘ the 
master  of  the  moon,’  the  pestilence  (Haiatiloq), 
appears  as  a powerful  deity— something  ascribable 
to  the  influence  of  the  neighbouring  Kwakiutl. 
The  Sacs  and  Foxes  believe  that  the  spirit  of  sick- 
ness, Apenaweni,  hovers  about,  seeking  entrance 
into  the  lodges  of  the  Indians.  Among  the  Nez- 
Perce  Indians  there  is  a general  ceremony,  lasting 
from  3 to  7 days,  carried  on  by  all  the  men  of  the 
community  who  are  between  18  and  40  years  of 
age,  with  the  object  of  conquering  Mawish,  the 
spirit  of  fatigue  (Bartels,  p.  235) ; and  the  Indians 
believe  firmly  that  by  means  of  it  they  ensure 
themselves  great  bodily  strength  and  capacity  for 
resistance  to  fatigue. 

Water-demons  are  sometimes  credited  with  keep- 
ing the  souls  of  men,  and  thus  causing  various 
diseases  and  sicknesses.  Examples  of  this  are  the 
TSakan  of  the  Mexican  Coras,  described  by  Preuss, 
and  the  Pujio  of  the  Indians  of  the  Bolivian- 
Argentinian  border-land,  of  which  an  account  is 
given  by  Boman  (Antiq.  de  la  reg.  and.,  vol.  i. 
[1908]).  In  the  case  of  the  Pujio,  a rather  com- 
plicated offering  is  made,  after  which  the  soul  is 
called  back.  The  soul  is  also  called  back  when 
one  is  ‘ friglitened  to  death.’  TVmong  the  Ipurina 
Indians  of  Brazil,  persons  whose  recovery  from 
illness  or  disease  is  not  expected,  and  upon  whom 
all  the  arts  of  the  shaman  have  been  exercised 
in  vain,  are  devoted  to  Inkisi,  ‘the  great  water- 
snake,’  a prominent  figure  in  their  mythology. 
Ehrenreich  thus  describes  their  actions  in  this 
matter  (cited  in  Bartels,  p.  248) : 

‘ If  there  are  any  sick  people  who  are  beyond  anything  but  the 
help  of  the  Snake,  one  of  the  shamans  proceeds  to  the  river  to 
call  the  Water-Spirit.  After  all  accompanying  him  have  dis- 
appeared, the  Spirit  comes  forth,  and  asks  first  after  what  gifts 
have  been  brought.  If  he  is  satisfied  with  these,  he  declares 
himself  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  man.  The  latter  is 
stupefied  with  tobacco  and  thrown  into  the  river,  on  the  bottom 
of  which  he  falls  “ with  a dull  thud,”  and  wakes  up.  The  Water- 
Spirit  takes  him  into  his  house  and  restores  him.  The  method 
of  cure  is  not  clearly  given,  but  the  recovered  patient  remains 
for  ever  in  the  realm  of  the  Water-Snake,  and  lives  there  happily 
and  gloriously,  with  no  desire  to  return  to  earth.  The  accident- 
ally drowned  find  the  same  reception,  while  those  already  dead 
on  earth  are  rejected.  Moribund  people  are  often  hurried  into 
the  next  world  by  the  clubs  of  the  shamans.’ 

21.  Disease  as  punishment. — The  conception  of 
disease  as  punisliment  for  the  known  or  unknown 
sins  and  offences  of  the  individual,  the  family,  or 
the  community  is  wide-spread,  and  is  not  confined 
to  any  particular  stage  of  culture,  either  in  the  Old 


World  or  in  the  New.  Primitive  America  furnishes 
a number  of  interesting  examples.  The  breaking 
of  tabus,  and  the  disregarding  of  various  other  re- 
ligious or  semi-religious  commandments  and  regu- 
lations, are  believed  by  tribes  all  over  the  conti- 
nent to  be  followed  by  pmnishments  which  often 
take  the  form  of  some  sickness  or  affliction  of  body 
or  mind,  or  of  both  together.  The  breaking  of 
food-tabus,  in  particular,  is  thought  to  bring  dis- 
eases of  various  sorts  on  the  guilty  ; likewise,  the 
non-observance  or  neglect  of  the  customs  and  cere- 
monies relating  to  menstruation,  puberty,  child- 
birth, coitus,  etc.  The  Mayas  of  Yucatan  and  the 
Aztecs  of  ancient  Mexico,  both  representing  the 
highest  reaches  of  primitive  American  civilization, 
believe  that  certain  diseases  were  sent  upon  the 
individual,  etc. , in  consequence  of  sin ; the  former 
holding  also  that  it  sometimes  was  for  sins  uncon- 
fessed. This  topic  is  discussed  by  Preuss  in  his 
article  on  sin  in  ancient  Mexican  religion  (see  Lit. ). 
It  appears  that  the  Aztecs  believed  diseases  and 
misfortunes  of  many  sorts  to  be  due  to  the  sinful 
nature  of  man.  Sacrilege  and  offences  against  the 
State  were  punished  by  the  gods.  Tezcatlipoca, 
c.g.,  sent  leprosy,  sexual  diseases,  gout,  skin 
diseases,  dropsy,  etc.  Father  Gerste  (p.  19)  says 
on  this  point  that,  in  cases  of  severe  illness  or 
grave  diseases,  the  ‘doctor’  told  the  patient  that 
he  must  have  committed  some  sin,  and  kept  ques- 
tioning him  until  he  confessed  some  offence — very 
old,  perhaps,  and  almost  forgotten.  The  principle 
of  medication  here  was  to  purify  the  soul  first,  and 
then  the  body  might  get  well.  Certain  Central 
American  peoples,  of  the  Mayan  stock,  had  prac- 
tically the  same  ideas  and  method  of  procedure  by 
confession,  etc. 

22.  Special  and  protective  deities  of  shamans, 
etc. — Among  not  a few  tribes,  especially  those  be- 
longing to  the  ancient  civilized  peoples  of  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America,  the  ‘doctors,’  ‘medi- 
cine-men,’ etc.,  had  their  special  protective  divini- 
ties. Such,  e.g.,  were,  among  the  Aztecs  and 
closely  related  peoples,  Toqi,  the  gi’eat,  ancient 
mother,  j)artieularly  friendly  to  women  - doctors 
and  midwives,  who  figured  in  the  ceremonials  in 
her  honour ; Xilonen,  a goddess  to  whom  a young 
maiden  was  ofiered  in  sacrifice  ; Tzapotla  tenan,  or 
‘ the  mother  of  Tzapotlan,’  to  whom  was  attributed 
the  discovery  of  the  medicinal  resin  called  oxitl,  and 
who  was  specially  worshipped  by  male  ‘ doctors  ’ ; 
Ixtlilton  (also  called  Tlcdtecuin),  god  of  song, 
dancing,  games,  etc.,  into  whose  temple  sick  chil- 
dren were  taken,  to  dance  (if  they  could)  before 
his  image,  and  drink  of  the  holy  water  preserved 
in  the  sanctuary.  The  deities  Tlaltecuin,  Xochi- 
cauacan,  Oxomoco,  and  Cipactonal  especially  were 
credited  with  the  beginnings  of  medical  art. 
Among  the  Mayas,  the  culture-hero,  Itzamna,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  originator  of  medicine  ; the 
same  thing  is  said  of  Xmucan  and  Xpiyacoc  among 
the  kindred  Quiches  of  Guatemala.  The  culture- 
hero,  as  primal  shaman,  appears  also  in  S.  America, 
e.g.,  in  the  Yurupari  legend  reported  by  Stradelli 
from  the  head-waters  of  the  Orinoco.  The  Guar- 
ayan  (Bolivia)  Abaangui  prepares  the  first  chicha, 
or  intoxicating  drink,  from  maize.  Many  myths 
relate  that  the  ‘ medicine  ’ was  received  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  gods  themselves  or  their 
representatives,  the  Twins,  who  figure  so  con- 
spicuously in  the  mythologies  of  the  south-western 
United  States,  etc.  ; the  ‘transformers’  of  the 
North  Pacific  coast;  or  such  animal  - deities  as 
the  coyote  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and 
among  the  Plains  tribes.  Hoffman  has  recorded 
the  great  Ojibwa  myth  of  the  transference  to  man 
by  the  culture -hero,  Manabozho,  of  the  ‘grand 
medicine.’  Cushing  has  also  published  the  Zuni 
account  of  the  teaching  of  ‘ medicine  ’ to  the  first 
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men  by  the  Twins,  who  are  the  chief  culture-figures 
in  Pueblo  mythology. 

23.  Human  sacrifice  as  a cure  for  disease. — The 
sacrifice  of  animals,  etc.,  as  a more  or  less  religious 
ceremonial  in  connexion  with  the  ritual  of  ‘ medi- 
cine ’ is  known  from  various  regions  of  the  globe, 
where  the  process  of  getting  well  in  body  is  carried 
out  on  lines  similar  to  getting  well  in  mind,  and 
maintaining  harmony  between  man  and  the  powers 
beyond  and  above  him.  In  this  rvay  human  sacri- 
fice sometimes  occurs.  Some  of  the  Indian  tribes 
of  ancient  Mexico,  according  to  Orozco  y Berra, 
cited  by  Father  Gerste  (p.  19),  used,  in  cases  of 
very  grave  illness  of  the  father  or  the  mother,  to 
kill  the  youngest  child  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice. 

Liteeatdre. — Besides  the  other  references  in  the  text,  the 
following  works  may  he  cited  as  of  first  importance : A.  S. 
Ashmead,  ‘Some  Observations  on  certain  Pathological  Ques- 
tions concerning  the  Mutilations  represented  on  the  Anthropo- 
morphous huacos  Pottery  of  Old  Peru,’  N.Y.  Med.  Jour.,  1909, 
pp.  857-861,  and  other  writings  on  the  subject  of  syphilis  in 
America ; M.  Bartels,  Die  Medizin  der  Saturvolker,  Leipzig, 
1893 ; I.  Bloch,  ‘ Der  Ursprung  der  Syphilis,  Morbus  Ameri- 
canus,’  Intern.  Amerik.-Eongr.  xiv.  (1904)  57-79,  and  recent 
volume  on  same  topic ; F.  Boas,  ‘ The  Doctrine  of  Souls  and  of 
Disease  among  the  Chinook  Indians,’  JAFL,  1893,  pp.  39-43, 
and  other  contributions ; J.  G.  Bourke,  ‘The  Medicine-men  of 
the  Apache,’  9 RBBW,  1892,  pp.  443-600;  S.  Culin,  ‘Games 
of  the  North  American  Indians,’  24  RBBW,  1907,  pp.  3-809; 
R.  B.  Dixon,  ‘Some  Aspects  of  the  American  Shaman,’ 
JAFL  xxi.  (1908)  1-12,  and  other  writings;  A.  Gerste,  AToJes 
sur  la  midecine  et  la  hotanique  des  anciens  Mexicains  2,  Paris, 
1910;  W.  J.  HoflFman,  ‘The  Mide'wiwin  or  “Grand  Medicine 
Society”  of  the  Ojibwa,’  7 RBBW,  1891,  pp.  143-300;  A. 
Hrdlicka,  various  contributions,  but  especially  Physiological 
and  Medical  Observations  among  the  Indians  of  South-Western 
United  States  and  Northern  Mexico  {Bull.  Si  BB,  1908);  J.  G. 
McGuire,  ‘ Pipes  and  Smoking  Customs  of  the  American 
Aborigines,’ iJcp.  U.S.  Nat.  Mvs.,  1897;  J.  Mooney,  ‘The 
Sacred  Formulas  of  the  Cherokees,’  7 RBBW,  1885-1886,  pp. 
301-397,  and  other  writings ; A.  G.  Morice,  ‘ DSn6  Surgery,’ 
Trans.  Canadian  Inst.  (Toronto)  vol.  vii.  (1901),  pp.  15-27 ; E. 
von  Nordenskidld,  ‘Recettes  magiques  et  mitdicales  du  P^rou 
et  de  la  Bolivie,’  Joum.  Soc.  des  Amir,  de  Paris,  N.S.,  iv.  (1907) 
153-174  ; R.  Palma,  La  uta  del  Peru,  Lima,  1908 ; Ploss- 
Bartels,  Das  Weib  in  der  Natur-  und  Vblkerkunde^,  Leipzig, 
1891,  and  Das  Kind  in  Branch  und  Sitteder  Volker^,  2 vols., 
Leipzig,  1884 ; K.  T.  Preuss,  ‘ Die  Siinde  in  der  mexikanischen 
Religion,’  Globus,  Ixxxiii.  (1903)  253-257,  268-273;  T.  C.  Tello, 
La  Antiguedad  de  la  sifilis  en  el  Peru,  Lima,  1909  ; H.  U.  Wil- 
liams, ‘ The  Epidemic  of  the  Indians  of  New  England,  1616-1620, 
with  Remarks  on  Native  American  Infections,’  Johns  Ilopk. 
Hosp.  Bull.  (Baltimore)  xx.  (1909)  340-349.  See  also  Handbook 
of  American  Indians  North  of  Mexico  {Bull.  SO  BB),  articles 
on  ‘Health  and  Disease,’  ‘Medicine  and  Medicine-men,’  ‘Re- 
ligion,’ ‘ Soul,’  ‘Sweating  and  Sweat-Houses,’  etc. 

A.  F.  Chamberlain. 

DISEASE  AND  MEDICINE  (Assyro-Baby- 
lonian). — The  chief  difficulty  in  treating  of  the 
subject  of  diseases  in  Babylonia  is  to  separate  the 
ideas  of  magic  from  medicine  proper  in  the  native 
methods  of  healing.  The  Assyrian  physician  never 
shook  himself  entirely  free  from  the  more  super- 
natural side  of  his  profession,  and,  apart  from  the 
magical  incantations  for  the  sick,  even  the  more 
scientific  medical  texts  depend  largely  on  ‘ white 
magic.’  The  latter  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of 
short  material  recipes  on  which  much  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Assyrian  pharmacopoeia  rests,  but  they 
also  prescribe  spells  to  be  used  simultaneously  with 
the  administration  of  drugs.  It  is  therefore  clear 
that,  although  many  of  the  recipes  in  use  were 
efficacious  from  a purely  medical  standpoint,  they 
were  frequently  combined  with  a series  of  chanted 
abracadabra  of  more  value  to  the  anthropologist 
than  to  the  student  of  medicine. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  the  plains  of  Meso- 
potamia and  the  hills  of  the  neighbourhood  are 
probably  liable  to  the  same  diseases  as  their 
ancestors  were  some  thousands  of  years  ago,  and 
we  may  therefore  start  on  this  hypothesis.  Sudden 
plagues,  of  which  cholera  is  one  of  the  most 
appalling  in  its  effects,  are  met  with  at  all  periods 
of  the  history  of  this  country  : ^ dysentery,  typhoid, 

1 Joshua  the  Stylite  (ed.  Wright,  Camb.  1882,  p.  17)  says,  ‘ as  all 
the  people  had  sinned,  all  of  them  were  smitten  with  the  plague  ’ 
in  the  year  of  Alexander.  The  destruction  of  Sennacherib’s 
army  (2  K 19^=^  is  3786)  must  have  been  due  to  some  such  cause. 


and  like  diseases,  common  to  all  countries  where 
the  drainage  is  of  a casual  nature  ; smallpox  and 
similar  pests  ; malaria,  particularly  in  the  swamps 
of  Babylonia ; and  such  other  ailments  as  are 
common  to  all  mankind  without  distinction  of 
locality.  Particularly,  too,  must  be  mentioned 
the  peculiar  skin-eruption  known  variously  as  the 
‘ Baghdad  boil,’  or  ‘ Mosul  (or  Aleppo)  button,’ 
and  the  various  forms  of  ophthalmia  common  to 
Eastern  peoples.  Naturally  there  are  many  forms 
of  sickness  on  the  cuneiform  tablets  that  we  cannot 
identify  with  certainty  until  our  knowledge  of  the 
medical  literature  is  more  advanced. 

The  principal  causes  to  which  sickness  was 
ascribed  were  the  visitation  of  some  god  or  god- 
dess, the  attack  of  a devil,  and  the  machinations  of 
sorcerers.  Demoniac  possession  was  firmly  believed 
in,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  priest  was  as 
likely  to  be  called  in  to  help  a patient  as  the  real 
doctor.  The  whole  of  the  cuneiform  incantations 
are  full  of  the  belief  that  some  god,  demon,  or 
ghost  is  plaguing  the  sick  man,  and  must  be 
expelled  before  the  patient  can  be  healed  ; and 
similarly  we  may  presume  that  the  so-called  Peni- 
tential Psalms  have  their  origin,  not  in  the  remorse 
of  the  suppliant,  but  in  his  actual  physical  malady, 
which  he  believes  to  be  due  to  some  supernatural 
blow.  The  medical  texts  are  often  explicit  on  this 
point : ‘ When  (a  man)  is  smitten  on  his  neck,  it  is 
the  hand  of  Adad  ; when  he  is  smitten  on  his  neck, 
and  his  breast  hurts  him,  it  is  the  hand  of  Istar  on 
the  necklace.’  ^ ‘ When  a man’s  temples  pain  him, 

and  the  neck  muscles  hurt  him,  it  is  the  hand  of  a 
ghost.’®  ‘ When  a ghost  seizes  upon  a man,  then 
mix  (various  substances)  together,  anoint  him 
(with  them),  and  the  hand  of  the  ghost  will  be 
removed.’  * 

There  is  little  doubt  that  sickness,  as  under- 
stood among  the  Assyrians,  may  be  reckoned  to 
be  due  to  breaches  of  the  savage  tabu.  The  man 
so  attacked  has  transgressed  a ban  ; indeed,  much 
of  the  incantation  series  known  by  the  name  of 
Surpu  deals  with  long  lists  of  possible  uncleanness 
which  has  caused  the  patient’s  malady,  the  word 
used  being  mamit.  In  one  tablet  there  is  a cate- 
gorical list  of  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  mamit,  or  tabus,  each  severally  described 
briefly  in  one  line,  and  the  magician  is  supposed  to 
repeat  all  these,  as  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  thereby 
light  on  the  correct  cause  of  the  trouble,  diagnose 
his  case  properly,  and  show  that  he  possesses  a 
knowledge  of  the  cause  of  the  sickness.  That 
phy.sical  ills  were  held  to  be  the  result  of  incurring 
some  tabu  of  uncleanness  is  quite  clear  from  certain 
mamit  of  the  Third  Tablet,  which  are  as  follows  : 

To  go  before  the  Sun-god  when  ‘dtsiir  [i.e.  under  a tabu]  (1.114), 
to  touch  a man  when  one  is  under  a tabu,  or  to  pray  in  the  same 
state  (11.  115, 116),  or  to  hold  converse,  eat  the  bread,  or  drink 
the  water  of  one  under  a tabu  (it.  117-119),  or  to  drink  what  he 
has  left  (1.  120) ; or,  in  the  Second  tablet,  to  go  before  a man 
under  a tabu,  or  to  have  a man  under  a tabu  come  before  one 
(11.  99,  100),  to  sleep  on  the  bed,  sit  on  the  chair,  or  to  eat  or 
drink  from  vessels,  belonging  to  such  a man  (11.  101-104). 

According  to  modern  ideas,  many  of  these  might 
be  merely  an  unintelligent  development  of  the 
principle  of  infectious  diseases  (which  will  provide 
an  explanation  in  part),  but  the  first  three  show 
distinctly  that  there  are  other  principles  in  ques- 
tion. The  savage  tabu  of  ‘ uncleanness  ’ is  here  in 
a later  dress,  and  sickness  is  considered  as  the 
result  of  a breach  of  this  very  intricate  belief.  For, 
if  the  man  for  whom  the  series  Surpu  provides 
a means  of  relief  be  not  really  and  obviously 
physically  ill,  there  is  no  reason  for  the  existence 
of  such  a series  ; we  cannot  suppose  that  a man 
called  in  a priest  to  relieve  him  from  the  obscure 
tabus  which  he  might  have  incurred,  unless  there 
was  some  unusual  physical  condition  demanding  it. 

1 For  these,  see  art.  Charms  and  Amulets  (Assyr.-Bab.). 

2 S.  951.  3 S.  1063.  4 K.  4075  ; cf.  K.  4609  b. 
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Just  as  we  may  presume  the  ‘ unwitting  ’ tabus  (in 
whatever  way  the  word  njjpi  may  be  translated)  of 
the  OT  to  have  manifested  themselves  in  some 
physical  way,  so  must  we  suppose  that  an  Assyrian 
would  not  have  recourse  to  a priest-physician  unless 
absolutely  driven  by  pain  or  fear.  Sickness  is  due 
to  a demoniac  or  Divine  influence,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  a savage  fears  to  incur  a breach  of  tabu 
from  some  ill-defined  sense  of  danger  from  god  or 
devil ; it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Assj^rians  had 
the  same  terror  in  their  minds  when  they  edited 
the  Stirjm-series  for  the  benefit  of  sick  men.  The 
sorcerer  must  discover — or  trick  the  powers  into 
believing  that  he  has  discovered — the  tabu  which 
the  patient  has  transgressed,  and  he  can  then  pro- 
ceed to  cleanse  the  man  from  his  breach,  and  lift 
the  ban  from  him. 

The  principal  god  connected  with  healing  is  Ea, 
but  it  is  his  son  Marduk  who  is  appealed  to  by  the 
physician  as  intermediary  with  the  higher  power. 
Marduk,  when  called  on  for  help,  is  supposed  to 
repair  to  his  father  to  ask  him  for  his  advice  as  to 
what  tlie  sick  man  must  do  to  be  healed.  This 
episode  is  constantly  repeated  in  cuneiform  in- 
cantations for  the  sick ; indeed,  to  such  an  extent 
was  it  recognized  as  the  usual  procedure  that  it  is 
frequently  inserted  in  these  texts  in  one  line  contain- 
ing abbreviations  of  the  three  principal  sentences, 
thus  : ‘ Marduk  hath  seen ’ ; ‘ What  I’ ; ‘ Go,  my 
son.’  The  full  formula  is  as  follows  ; 

‘ Marduk  hath  seen  him  (the  sick  man),  and  hath  entered  the 
house  of  his  father  Ea,  and  hath  said,  “ Father,  headache  from 
the  under  world  hath  gone  forth.”  i Twice  he  hath  said  unto 
him,  “ What  this  man  hath  done  he  knoweth  not ; whereby  shall 
he  be  relieved?”  Ea  hath  answered  his  son  Marduk,  “Omj' 
eon,  what  dost  thou  not  know,  what  more  can  I give  thee? 
O Marduk,  what  dost  thou  not  know,  what  can  I add  unto  thy 
knowledge?  What  I know,  thou  knowest  also.  Go,  my  son, 
Marduk.  . . ’ 

Then  follows  the  actual  prescription  for  the 
patient.  This  method  of  bringing  in  a Divine 
episode  is  nothing  more  than  a devmopment  of  the 
principle  of  the  Word  of  Power,  which  tradition 
demands  shall  be  one  of  the  sorcerer’s  most  potent 
aids  in  spell-working.  A scene  is  represented  on 
certain  of  the  magical  plaques  which  is  apparently 
intended  to  portray  the  sick  man  and  the  forces 
arrayed  against  him  : the  celestial  powers,  demons, 
protecting  gods  and  spirits,  the  sick  man  on  his 
bed,  etc.,  form  an  interesting  picture  (see  Frank, 
LSS(  iii.  3). 

Now,  this  Word  of  Power,  so  generally  recognized 
in  all  magic,  consists  in  its  simplest  form  of  the 
name  of  some  Divine  being  or  thing  invoked 
against  the  power  of  evil  which  the  physician  is 
expelling.  Hence  many  of  the  Assyrian  incanta- 
tions end  with  the  line,  ‘By  Heaven  be  ye  exor- 
cized ! By  Earth  be  ye  exorcized  ! ’ and  numerous 
gods  are  invoked  in  tlie  same  way. 

Two  other  concomitants  to  the  exorcisms  are 
necessary  to  the  exorcist : first,  the  knowledge  of 
the  name  or  description  of  the  devil  which  is  being 
expelled ; and,  second,  some  material  with  eitlier 
medicinal  or  magical  value  whereby  the  cure  may 
be  effected.  The  former  is  as  necessary  as  the 
Word  of  Power  for  a complete  incantation  ; when 
the  wizard  has  a knowledge  of  the  name  of  liis  foe, 
or,  in  tlie  case  of  demons,  a full  description  of  the 
ghost  attacking  the  man,  he  has  assumed  some 
considerable  influence  over  him  which  will  finally 
bring  him  entirely  into  subjection.  The  genesis 
of  such  a belief  is  to  be  sought  in  the  same  source 
as  the  collateral  superstitions  where  portions  are 
collected  of  the  hair,  nails,  or  footprint-dust  of  any 
one  whom  the  enchanter  wishes  to  bewitch,  or  the 
waxen  figures  made  in  the  victim’s  likeness.  It  is 
enough  if  something  belonging  to  the  person,  not 
necessarily  concrete,  has  been  secured,  and  the 

> TtiiH  i..  Die  only  variation  in  the  formula,  heini?  tlie  first  lino 
Of  the  Uihlet. 


name  is  considered  as  an  equivalent  for  more 
tangible  evidence,  such  as  nail-parings. 

The  Assyrian  sorcerer  is  compelled  to  recite  long 
lists  of  ghosts  or  devils  when  he  is  trying  to  con- 
jure the  evil  away  from  his  patient.  The  idea  is 
that,  since  obviously  he  cannot  obtain  the  more 
fleshly  joortions  of  his  foe  as  he  might  do  in  the 
case  of  a human  enemy,  he  shall  mention,  in  place 
of  this,  the  name  or  jjowers  of  all  possible  evil 
spirits,  and  ultimately,  by  his  much  speaking,  hit 
on  the  correct  identification  of  the  demon,  who  will 
then  admit  the  magician’s  superiority.  Hence  we 
find  in  the  Assyrian  texts  such  constantly  recurring 
phrases  as,  ‘ Whether  thou  art  an  evil  spirit,  or  an 
evil  demon,  or  an  evil  ghost,  or  an  evil  devil,  or  an 
evil  god,  or  an  evil  fiend,  or  sickness,  or  death,  or 
phantom  of  night,  or  wraith  of  night,  or  fever,  or 
evil  pestilence,  be  thou  removed  from  before  me  ’ ; ^ 
or  even  longer  descriptions  of  ghosts  of  people  who 
have  died  unnatural  deaths,  or  who  have  been  left 
unburied,  and  whose  only  hope  is  to  torment  the 
living  until  thejr  perform  the  necessary  rites  to 
give  them  peace. 

The  third  and  last  element  of  the  incantation  is 
some  drug,  to  which  in  early  times  a magical. 
Divine  potency  was  attributed,  or  some  charm  or 
amulet,  or,  in  the  broadest  sense,  some  material 
whicli  will  aid  the  physician  in  his  final  effort. 
The  simplest  is  pure  water,  which  was  frequently 
sprinkled  over  the  patient  as  a cleansing  medium, 
and  this  is  easily  intelligible.  One  incantation 
(W AI  ii.  61b,  line  1 ff.)  runs  thus:  ‘All  that  is 
evil,  . . . [which  exists  in  the  body]  of  N.  [may  it 
be  carried  oflj],  with  the  water  of  his  body,  the 
washings  from  his  hands,  and  may  the  river  carry 
it  away  downstream  ! ’ There  seems  also  to  have 
been  some  princijsle  of  enclosing  the  possessed  man 
in  a ring  of  flour  or  other  powder  spread  in  a circle 
on  the  ground,  as  a kind  of  heram  through  which 
spirits  could  not  break.  For  instance,  after  an 
‘ atonement  ’ ceremony  has  been  made,  the  wizard 
fumigates  the  man  with  a lighted  censer,  and  then 
throws  away  the  ‘ atonement  ’ (in  this  case  a kid) 
into  the  street ; he  then  surrounds  the  man  with 
flour,®  as  a magic  circle  through  which  no  evil 
demon  can  pass  to  injure  him.  In  another  incanta- 
tion the  sorcerer  says  of  certain  figures  which  he 
has  made ; 

‘ On  their  raised  arm  I have  spread  a dark  robe, 

A variegated  cord  I have  wound  round  their  hands,  I have 
placed  tamarisk  (and)  palm-pith, 

I have  completed  the  u^urtu  (magic  circle),  I have  surrounded 
them  with  a sprinkling  of  lime. 

With  the  flour  of  Nisaba  (the  corn-god),  the  tabu  of  the  great 
gods,  I have  surrounded  them, 

I have  set  tor  the  Seven  of  them,  might3'-winged,  a figure  of 
Nergal  at  their  heads.’ 

The  tamarisk  (or  some  allied  species  of  tree)  was 
held  aloft  in  the  hand  during  the  priest’s  exorcism ; 
one  of  the  rituals  prescribes  this  to  the  magician, 
who  says,  during  his  ceremonial : 

‘ The  man  of  Ea  am  I,  the  man  of  Damkina  am  I,  the  messen- 
ger of  Marduk  am  I,  my  spell  is  the  spell  of  Ea,  mj'  incantation 
is  the  incantation  of  Marduk.  The  ban  of  Ea  is  in  my  hand,  the 
tamarisk,  the  powerful  weapon  of  Anu,  in  my  hand  I hold  ; the 
date-spathe  (?),  mighty  in  decision,  in  my  hand  I hold.’  6 
On  one  of  the  late  Hebrew  magical  bowls  dis- 
covered at  Nifi’er  there  is  the  figure  of  a man  rudely 

1 See  Thompson,  Devils  and  Evil  Spirits  of  Babylonia,  Lon- 
don, 1903,  i.  16-17, 11.  153  ff. 

2 Ib.  xxiv  ff.,  also  Semitic  Magic,  p.  7 ff. 

<>  Tablet  XI.  of  the  Asafcte-series  (Thompson,  Devils,  ii. 
35).  This  is  probably  the  meaning  conveyed  by  ameVa  Sudti 
kusurrd  e^ir,  and  not  as  the  present  writer  has  translated  it  in 
the  passage.  See  also  Thompson,  Semitic  Magic,  p.  Ivii  ff. 

''Zimmern,  ‘ Ritualtafein,’ in  Beitrdge  zur  Kenntnis,  etc., 
ii.  169.  The  curious  may  see  much  about  these  magic  circles  in 
the  Middle  Ages  in  Francis  Barrett,  The  Magvs,  1801,  p.  99  ff., 
or  even  what  is  believed  about  them  at  the  present  day  by  cer- 
tain who  dabble  in  the  ‘occult,’  in  Mathers’  Book  of  Sacred 
Magic,  1898,  p.  xxxvii. 

U tukku-eeries.  Tablet  III.  1.  204  (Thomijson,  Devils,  i.  23). 
The  word  translated  ‘tamarisk’  is  GIS.MA.NU,  undoubtedly 
some  form  of  tree,  the  Assyrian  equivalent  being  era,  probably 
the  Syriac  'ard'. 
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drawn,  holding  up  the  branch  of  some  tree  in  his 
hand.^  From  Sozomen^  we  learn  that,  when 
Julian  was  about  to  enter  a temple  in  Gaul,  the 
priest,  in  accordance  with  the  pagan  custom, 
sprinkled  water  upon  him  with  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  doubtless  symbolical  of  a purificatory  rite.  It 
is  possible  that  we  may  see  some  such  ceremony 
prescribed  in  the  Assyrian  cleansing  rite  : 

‘ Perform  thy  goodly  incantation  and  make  perfect  the  water 
thereof  with  priestcraft,  and  with  thy  pure  incantation  do  thou 
cleanse  (the  man  ?) ; and  take  a bundle  of  twigs  (?),  pour  the 
water  thereof  on  it,  and  the  laver  (or  water)  that  cleanseth  the 
temple  of  the  gods,’  etc.3 

The  comparison  is,  however,  uncertain,  as  we  have 
no  right  to  assume  that  in  this  case  the  water  was 
sprinkled  upon  the  sick  man  ; but  Sozomen’s  anec- 
dote is  of  value  as  showing  that  branches  were 
used  in  sprinkling  water.  ^ There  is,  however,  a 
parallel  to  the  Assyrian  rite  in  another  tablet,® 
where  Ea  says : 

‘ Take  a bundle  of  twigs  (?)  and  take  water  at  the  confluence 
of  two  streams,  and  perform  thy  pure  incantation  over  this 
water,  and  cleanse  (the  man)  with  thy  pure  exorcism,  and 
sprinkle  the  man,  the  son  of  his  god,  with  this  water,  and  bind 
hrs  head  with.  . . .’ 

Of  other  mystic  plants,  we  find  the  piri'  (which 
is  probably  the  Syr.  per  a,  St.  John’s  wort),  the 
ialti  (which  may  be  the  Syr.  hal,  the  caper),  and 
the  Ivuld,  (prob.  the  Syr.  Hd,  the  fleabane)  all  used 
to  hang  up  on  the  doors  of  houses  when  a ceremony 
was  going  on,  as  a prophylactic  against  demons.® 
The  first-named,  the  St.  John’s  wort,  has  always 
had  great  power  in  magic.  ‘ Gathered  on  Mid- 
summer Eve,  or  on  Midsummer  Day  before  sunrise, 
the  blossoms  are  hung  on  doorways  and  windows  to 
preserve  the  house  against  thunder,  witches,  and 
evil  spirits.’  ’ The  number  of  plants  which  occur  in 
the  medical  and  magical  texts  is  very  large ; but, 
unfortunately,  they  are  difficult  to  identify,  and 
the  lexicographical  tablets  which  give  the  names 
of  hundreds  do  not  really  afford  much  clue. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  medical  recipes,  we  have 
to  notice  that  peculiar  method  of  healing,  used 
by  all  savages,  and  known  in  modern  times  as 
‘ sympathetic  magic.’  It  is  quite  unnecessary  here 
to  go  into  the  various  forms  in  which  this  occurs 
in  modern  wfitchcraft ; it  is  enough  to  take  as  a 
text  the  homoeopathic  ‘hair  of  the  dog  that  bit 
one,’  and  quote  some  of  the  cuneiform  texts  in 
which  this  method  is  employed.®  The  best-known 
examples  occur  in  the  <$Mr^M-series,  where  the 
magician  recites  various  formulae  over  a clove  of 
garlic,  a date,  a flock  of  wool,  some  goat’s  hair, 
etc.,  pulling  each  in  pieces  and  burning  it  as  he 
does  so.  As  he  destroys  each,  so  will  the  sickness 
depart.  One  quotation  of  an  incantation  will  show 
the  method : 

‘ As  this  date  is  cut,  and  cast  in  the  fire. 

The  devouring  flame  consumes  it. 

Never  to  return  to  its  reft  branch. 

Nor  grace  the  board  of  god  or  king ; 

So  may  the  ban,  the  tabu,  the  pain  (?),  the  woe  (?), 

The  sickness,  the  agony,  the  sin,  the  misdeed,  the  wrong- 
doing, the  iniquity. 

The  sickness  which  is  in  my  body,  my  limbs,  my  muscles. 

Be  cut  off  like  this  date. 

So  may  the  devouring  flame  consume  it. 

The  tabu  go  forth,  and  I behold  the  light ! ’ “ 

This  is  the  most  marked  form  of  sympathetic 
magic,  but  the  principle  is  used  obviously  in  much 

1 Hilprecht,  Explcnratimis  in  Bible  Lands,  Edinburgh,  1903, 
p.  447. 

2 HE,  bk.  vi.  ch.  vi. 

3 Thompson,  Devils,  ii.  143  ; Semitic  Hagic,  213. 

4 In  King’s  Bdbykmian  Magic  and  Sorcery,  p.  95,  at  the  end 
of  one  of  the  ‘ Prayers  of  the  Raising  of  the  Hand,’  we  find  the 
direction,  ‘ In  the  night  before  Istar  thou  shalt  sprinkle  a 
green  branch  with  pure  water.’ 

5 TPi-series,  Tablet  P (Thompson,  Devils,  ii.  95  ; Semitic 
Magic,  212). 

t Utukku-series,  Tablet  B,  1.  72  (Thompson,  Devils,  i.  137). 

7 Frazer,  GB2  uj.  ggg  ff.  See  art.  Charus  axd  Amulets 
(Assyr.-Bab.). 

8 The  whole  question  is  thoroughly  gone  into  in  Frazer’s 
GB2i.  9ff. 

9 Zimmern,  ‘Surpu,’  in  Beitr.  zur  Kenntnis,  etc.  i.  29. 


of  the  cuneiform  priestcraft,  and  it  occurs  in  various 
forms  in  the  examples  given  in  this  article. 

The  name  of  the  physician  proper  was  as4,  but, 
as  the  treatment  was  frequently  of  a magical 
nature  rather  than  purely  medical,  it  was  oftener 
the  a5t^7t-priest  than  a doctor  who  was  called  in  to 
heal  a sick  man.  The  aMpu  is  the  magician  who 
can  release  the  patient  from  the  tabu  under  which 
he  lies ; the  same  word  occurs  in  Hebrew  under 
the  form  aiSAph  ; and  the  name  in  Assyrian  for  the 
incantation  is  Siptu  (from  the  same  root).^  He 
claims  in  his  exorcism  that  he  has  come  supported 
by  the  power  of  Ea,  Damkina,  and  Marduk  : 

* The  man  of  Ea  am  I,  the  man  of  Damkina  am  I,  the  mes- 
senger of  Marduk  am  I.  The  great  lord  Ea  hath  sent  me  to 
revive  the  . . . sick  man  ; he  hath  added  his  pure  spell  to  mine, 
he  hath  added  his  pure  voice  to  mine,  he  hath  added  his  pure 
spittle  to  mine,  he  hath  added  his  pure  prayer  to  mine ; the 
destroyer(s)  of  the  limbs,  which  are  in  the  body  of  the  sick  man, 
hath  the  power  to  destroy  the  limbs — by  the  magic  of  the  word 
of  Ea  may  these  evil  ones  be  put  to  flight.’ 2 
Similarly,  when  the  priest  comes  into  the  house  of 
the  patient,  he  declares  that  he  is  aided  by  several 
gods : 

‘ When  [I]  enter  the  house,  Samas  is  before  me.  Sin  is  behind 
[me],  kJergal  is  at  [my]  right  hand,  Ninib  is  at  my  left  hand ; 
when  I draw  near  unto  the  sick  man,  when  I lay  my  hand  on 
the  head  of  the  sick  man,  may  a kindly  spirit,  may  a kindlj^ 
guardian  angel  stand  at  my  side  ! Whether  thou  art  an  evil 
spirit  or  an  evil  demon,  or  an  evil  ghost,  or  an  evil  devil,  ©r  an 
evil  god,  or  an  evil  flend,  or  sickness,  or  death,  or  phantom  of 
night,  or  wraith  of  night,  or  fever,  or  evil  pestilence,  be  thou 
removed  from  before  me,  out  of  the  house  go  forth  1 (For)  I 
am  the  sorcerer-priest  of  Ea,  it  is  I who  [recite]  the  incantation 
for  the  sick  man.’  3 

He  completes  the  spell  of  the  Third  Tablet  of  the 
same  series  with  the  words : 

‘ O Ea,  King  of  the  Deep,  [turn  thou?]  to  see  ; I,  the  magician, 
am  thy  slave.  March  thou  on  my  right  hand,  help  on  my  left ; 
add  thy  pure  spell  to  mine,  add  thy  pure  voice  to  mine,  vouch- 
safe (to  me)  pure  words  ; make  fortunate  the  utterances  of  my 
mouth,  ordain  that  my  decisions  be  happy.  Let  me  be  blessed 
where’er  I tread,  let  the  man  whom  I (now)  touch  be  blessed. 
Before  me  may  lucky  thoughts  be  spoken,  after  me  may  a lucky 
finger  be  pointed.  O that  thou  wert  my  guardian  genius,  and 
my  guardian  spirit  I O Marduk,  who  blesseth  (even)  gods,  let 
me  be  blessed  where’er  my  path  may  be  1 Thy  power  shall  god 
and  man  proclaim,  this  man  shall  do  thy  service,  and  I,  too, 
the  magician  thy  slave. 

Armed  with  these  heavenly  powers,  the  priest 
might  exorcize  any  of  the  demons  which  assail 
mankind,  and  one  of  the  commonest  methods  of 
treatment  among  the  priestly  gild  was  an  ‘ atone- 
ment.’ The  word  used  is  kuppuru  (the  noun  is 
takpirtii),  the  same  as  the  Heb.  13?,  as  was  pointed 
out  by  Zimmern  (‘ Ritual tafeln,’  p.  92).  The  idea 
in  the  Assyrian  method  is  that  the  demon  causing 
the  sickness  is  to  be  ottered  a substitute  for  his 
victim,  and  hence  a young  pig  or  kid  is  taken, 
slaughtered,  and  placed  near  the  patient.  The 
devil  goes  forth  at  the  physician’s  exorcism  and 
takes  up  its  abode  in  the  carcass  of  the  substitute, 
which  can  then  be  made  away  with,  and  the  bane- 
ful influence  destroyed.  This  is  fully  laid  down 
in  one  of  the  magical  texts  against  the  aSakku 
(provisionally  translated  ‘fever’),  where  it  is  told 
how  Ea,  the  lord  of  the  incantation,  in  showing  a 
method  of  treating  the  sick  man,  lays  a kid  before 
Marduk,  saying : 

■ The  kid  ia  the  substitute  for  mankind. 

He  giveth  the  kid  for  his  life, 

He  giveth  the  head  of  the  kid  for  the  head  of  the  man. 

He  giveth  the  neck  of  the  kid  for  the  neck  of  the  man, 

He  giveth  the  breast  of  the  kid  for  the  breast  of  the  man.' 8 

Instead  of  the  kid,  the  substitute  might  be  a 
sucking-pig,  and  the  directions  are  to  put  it  at  the 
head  of  the  sick  man,®  take  out  its  heart  and  put 
it  above  that  of  the  patient,  and  [siu'inkle]  its 
blood  on  the  sides  of  the  bed  ; then  the  carcass 

1 On  the  asipit-priest,  see  Zimmern,  ‘ Ritualtafein,’  p.  91. 

2 Utukku-series,  Tablet  III.  1.  65  (Thompson,  Devils,  1.  9). 

2 Ib.  1.  141  ff.  (Thompson,  Devils,  i.  15  ; Sem,iticMagic,xxiv.). 

4 Ib.  1.  260  ff.  (Thompson,  Devils,  i.  27  ; Semitic  Magic,  xxiii.). 

8 Tablet  N,  col.  iii.  1.  37  ff.  (Thompson,  Devils,  ii.  21 ; Semitic 
Magic,  211).  The  reader  is  referred  to  Frazer’s  GB2  for  many 
similar  instances  of  the  transference  of  ills  to  animals. 

8 This  is  rather  doubtful,  owing  to  a mutilated  line  in  the 
text. 
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must  be  divided  over  the  man,  and  apparently- 
spread  upon  liim.  The  ritual  continues  with  a 
purification  hy  pure  water  and  fumigation  by  a 
censer  (as  in  the  story  of  Tobit),  and  ends  ; 

‘ Place  twice  seven  loaves  cooked  in  the  ashes  against 
the  shut  door,  and 
Give  the  pig  in  his  stead,  and 
Let  the  flesh  be  as  his  flesh. 

And  the  blood  as  his  blood. 

And  let  him  hold  it ; 

Let  the  heart  (which  thou  hast  placed  on  his  heart) 
he  as  his  heart, 

And  let  him  hold  it.  . . i 

The  migration  of  demoniac  influence  to  the  pig  is 
closely  paralleled  in  the  story  of  the  Gadarene  swine 
(Mk  6).“  The  Indian  Muslims  of  the  present  day 
who  come  to  Abdulkadir,  the  largest  mosque  in 
Baghdad,  to  make  a pilgrimage  and  offer  sacrifices, 
‘ vow  that  if  a man  who  is  ill  begins  to  recover  he 
shall  go  to  the  shrine.’ 

‘He  is  stripped  to  the  waist.  Then  two  men  lift  a lamb  or  a 
kid  above  his  head,  and  bathe  his  face,  shoulders,  and  the  upper 
part  of  his  body  with  the  blood.  While  the  butcher  kills  the 
animal  the  sheik  repeats  the  first  sura  of  the  Koran.  They  also 
wrap  him  in  the  skin  of  the  animal. '3 

The  ‘ tvdce  seven  loaves  ’ is  paralleled  in  the 
Seventh  Tablet  of  the  ^MfjjM-series : when  a man 
has  incurred  a certain  tabu,  seven  loaves  of  pure 
dough  are  to  be  taken,  and,  after  various  ceremonies, 
the  magician  makes  an  ‘ atonement  ’ for  the  patient, 
and  puts  his  spittle  on  the  ‘ atonement  ’ as  sym- 
bolical of  the  removal  of  the  tabu  from  the  man 
to  the  substitute.  The  loaves  are  then  to  be  carried 
into  the  desert  to  a ‘ clean  place,’  as  in  the  Levitical 
ritual,  and  left  under  one  of  the  thorn  bushes 
growing  there.  At  the  present  day  in  the  Hejaz, 
if  a child  is  very  ill,  its  mother  will  take  seven  flat 
loaves  of  bread  and  put  them  under  its  pillow, 
gi-ving  them  in  the  morning  to  the  dogs.-*  Another 
exorcism  gives  directions  more  fully ; Marduk  is 
advised  by  Ea  to  take  a white  kid  of  Tammuz  : 

‘ La}'  it  down  facing  the  sick  man, 

Take  out  its  heart,  and 

Place  it  in  the  hand  of  that  man  ; 

Perform  the  Incantation  of  Eridu. 

(The  kid  whose  heart  thou  hast  taken  out 
Is  unclean  [?]  meat  wherewith  thou  shalt  make 
an  atonement  for  this  man.) 

Bring  to  him  a censer  (and)  a torch, 

Scatter  it  (the  kid)  in  the  street.’  6 
But  the  Assyrians  did  not  confine  the  ‘ atonement  ’ 
ceremonies  to  the  carcasses  of  animals ; they  had 
other  methods  for  ridding  a sick  man  of  his  devil, 
notably  that  of  inducing  the  incubus  to  leave  the 
human  body  to  enter  a little  figure  fashioned  in 
the  likeness  of  the  patient.  The  magician  took 
various  herbs,  put  them  in  a pot  of  water,  sprinkled 
the  sick  man  with  them,  and  made  ‘atonement’ 
for  him ; he  then  modelled  a dough  image  of  his 
patient,  poured  out  his  magic  water  on  him,  and 
fumigated  him  with  incense.  Then,  just  as  the 
water  trickled  away  from  his  body,  the  pestilence 
in  his  body  was  supposed  to  trickle  off,  the  water- 
being  caught  in  some  receptacle  beneath,  and 
poured  forth  abroad  that  the  sickness  might  be 
dissipated.® 

Sympathetic  magic  was  likewise  called  in  as 
an  aid  in  other  cases.  A sickness-tabu  might  be 
removed  by  the  use  of  charms  made  of  black  and 
white  hair,  just  as  they  are  among  modern  savage 
tribes.  Three  examples  from  diflerent  peoples  will 
be  ample  to  show  liow  closely  the  Babylonian 
methods  resemble  those  of  other  nations. 

1 Tablet  N,  col.  ii.  1.  42  ff.  (Thompson,  Devils,  ii.  17;  Semitic 
Magic,  208).  Or  for  the  fifth  and  seventh  line  translate  with 
Fossey  {Recueil  de  Travaux,  new  series,  x.  183),  ‘qu’ils  (les 
mauvais  demons)  e’en  emparent.’ 

2 On  the  custom  of  sacrificing  sucking-pigs  among  the  Greeks, 
see  ^JDh,  1900,  p.  256. 

3 Curtiss,  Prim.  Sem.  Rel.,  Lond.  1902,  p.  205  f. 

^ Zwemer,  Arabia,  Edin.  1900,  p.  283. 

Tablet  XL  of  the  series  Asaklcu  (Thompson,  Devils,  ii.  33 ; 
Semitic  Magic,  203). 

t Tablet  ‘T,’  1.  30 ff.  (Thompson,  Demis,  i(.  107;  Semitic 
Magic,  159,  lii);  cf.  Skeat,  Malay  Magic,  Lond.  1900,  p.  347. 


In  India  the  ‘ fairy- women  ’ take  three  different  coloured 
threads  and  knot  them  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  times,  and 
when  the  work  is  finished  it  is  fastened  to  the  neck  or  upper  arm 
of  the  patient.l  Among  the  Malays  it  is  customary  to  make  little 
images  of  dough  of  beasts,  etc.,  and  to  place  them  on  a tray 
with  betel-leaves,  cigarettes,  and  tapers.  One  of  the  tapers  is 
set  on  a silver  doUar,  wdth  the  end  of  a parti-coloured  thread 
inserted  between  the  dollar  and  the  foot  of  the  taper;  this 
thread  the  patient  holds  during  the  repetition  of  the  charm. 
The  disease-devil  is  supposed  to  enter  the  images,  and  as  soon 
as  this  has  happened  the  magician  looses  three  slip-knots  and 
throws  them  away. 2 Among  the  modern  Persians,  O’Donovan 
saw  a similar  method  for  removing  fever ; a khan  spun  some 
camel’s  hair  to  a stout  thread,  and  folding  it  three  times  on 
itself  spun  it  again.  He  tied  seven  knots  therein,  blowing  on 
each  one,  and  this  was  to  be  worn  on  the  patient’s  wrist,  a knot 
being  untied  each  day.  When  the  last  knot  was  loosed,  the 
thread  was  to  be  thrown  in  a ball  into  the  river.3 

The  prescription,  as  given  in  Assyrian,  in  the 
Sixth  Tablet  of  the  i§ttr/)M-series  runs  as  follows ; 

‘ He  hath  turned  his  [steps  ?]  to  a temple-w'oman  (?),  I§tar 
hath  sent  her  temple-woman  (?),  hath  seated  the  wise-woman 
on  a couch  (?)  that  she  may  spin  a white  and  black  wool  into  a 
double  cord,  a strong  cord,  a mighty  cord,  a twi-coloured  cord, 
on  a spindle,  a cord  to  overcome  the  ban  : against  the  evil 
curse  of  human  ban,  against  a divine  curse,  a cord  to  overcome 
the  ban.  He  (she)  hath  bound  it  on  the  head,  hand,  and  foot 
of  this  man ; Marduk,  the  eon  of  Eridu,  the  prince,  with  his 
undefiled  hands  cutteth  it  off,  that  the  ban,  its  cord,  may  go 
forth  to  the  desert  to  a clean  place.  ’ 4 

Or  again,  in  the  case  of  headache,  a method  is 
recommended,  as  usual,  by  Ea  to  his  son  Marduk  : 

‘ Take  the  hair  of  a virgin  kid,  let  a wise  woman  spin  (it)  on 
the  right  side,  and  double  it  on  the  left,  bind  knots  twice  seven 
times,  and  perform  the  Incantation  of  Eridu,  and  bind  the 
head  of  the  sick  man,  and  bind  the  neck  of  the  sick  man,  and 
bind  the  soul  of  the  sick  man,  and  bind  up  his  limbs.’ 5 

Without  going  further  afield  into  details  of  com- 
parative magic,  it  is  worth  mention  here  that  the 
same  superstition  is  stUl  believed  in  at  Mosul,  close 
to  the  mound  of  Nineveh.  A recipe  for  fever  was 
given  the  present  writer  by  a boy  employed  on  the 
excavations,  in  which  the  physician,  in  this  case 
a shaikh,  takes  a thread  of  cotton  and  ties  seven 
knots  in  it,  putting  it  on  the  patient’s  wrist. 
After  seven  or  eight  days,  if  the  fever  continues, 
he  must  keep  it  on ; if  the  fever  passes,  then  he 
may  throw  it  away.® 

In  one  of  the  Assyrian  charms  for  ophthalmia, 
black  and  white  threads  or  hairs  are  to  be  woven 
together,  with  seven  and  seven  knots  tied  therein, 
and  during  the  knotting  an  incantation  is  to  be 
muttered ; the  strand  ^ of  black  hair  is  then  to  be 
fastened  to  the  sick  eye,  and  the  white  one  to  the 
sound  eye.®  Or  in  another  case  (for  a disease  of 
the  eyes  called  amurrikanu)  ‘ pure  strands  of  red 
wool,  which  by  the  pure  hand  of  . . . have  been 
brought  . . . bind  on  the  right  hand.  ’ ® A parallel 
to  the  untying  of  the  knots  in  the  modern  charms 
quoted  above  is  prescribed  in  one  of  the  Assyr. 
tablets  published  by  King  (Bab.  Magic  and  Sorcery, 
p.  58,  1.  99  ff. ) ; the  priest  must  say  over  the  sick 
man  ‘ Ea  hath  sent  me  ’ three  times,  and  then 
untie  the  knot  which  has  been  tied ; and  the  man 
must  go  home  without  looking  behind  him. 

We  may  now  for  the  moment  leave  the  magical 
side  of  the  physician’s  art  for  the  more  scientific 
study  of  drugs  and  their  administration.  The 
efficacy  of  medicine  on  an  empty  stomach  was  well 
recognized  by  Assyrian  doctors,  and  the  prescrip- 
tions constantly  end  with  directions  for  such  a 
procedure  : 

‘ Bray  these  seven  plants  together,  and  put  them  in  fermented 


1 Ja'far  Sharif  and  G.  A.  Herklots,  Qanoon-e-Islam,  Madras, 
1895,  p.  262. 

2 Skeat,  Malay  Magic,  p.  432  ; see  also  p.  569. 

3 Men  Oasis,  Lond.  1882,  ii.  319.  For  other  instances,  see 
Frazer,  GB'^  i.  397. 

4 Zimmem,  Beitrdge  zar  Kenntnis,  etc.,  p.  33. 

6  J'i'i,  Tablet  IX.  1.  74  (Thompson,  Devils,  ii.  71 ; Semitic 
Magic,  166). 

6 ‘Folklore  of  Mossoul,’  PSBA,  1906,  p.  80. 

7 The  meaning  of  the  Assyrian  word  is  uncertain. 

8 WAI  w.  29»,4,  0.  i.  15. 

9 Haupt,  Akkad,  u.  sum.  EeiUchrifttexte,  Leipzig,  1881-82, 
XI.  ii.  45. 
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drink  ; at  the  approach  of  the  star  in  the  morning  let  the  patient 
drink  them  without  eating,  and  he  will  recover.’  i 
Not  only  this,  but  the  use  of  the  enema  also  was 
well  known,  the  directions  being  quite  explicit : 

‘ An  enema  (J}uS)  of  oil  thou  shaft  make,  and  introduce  per 
anum.’  2 

For  stomachic  troubles  there  Avere  many  remedies. 
Pains  Avere  treated  Avith  a mixture  of  ‘ salt  of  the 
mountain  ’ and  amanu-saXt,  pounded  together  and 
put  in  fermented  liquor,  Avhich  Avas  to  he  drunk  on 
an  empty  stomach,  used  also  as  an  enema,  and 
sprinkled  upon  the  patient ; ® or  a mixture  of  the 
wt<A?tr^?«-plant  and  seven  corns  of  Si-&i,  similarly  to 
he  used  as  a draught  and  an  enema.  ^ As  a simpler 
method,  the  patient  Avas  to  sit  on  his  haunches  and 
let  cold  Avater  floAV  on  his  head  ; ® or  the  physician 
Avas  to  lay  his  head  loAA’er  than  his  feet,  and  knead 
or  stroke  the  back  gently,  repeating  the  formula  : 
‘ It  shall  be  good.’  ® If  the  patient  have  colic  and 
his  stomach  Avill  not  retain  its  food,  and  there  is 
flatulence,  the  prescription  is  to  bray  up  together 
^ ka  oi  date-juice,  k ha  of  cassia  juice  with  oil  and 
Avine,  three  shekels  of  purified  oil,  two  shekels  of 
honey,  and  ten  shekels  of  the  awimi-plant.  The 
patient  is  to  drink  this  before  the  rising  of  the 
Angw-star  in  the  morning,  without  eating ; and 
then  this  is  to  be  folloAved  by  a draught  and  an 
enema  of  h ha  of  Si-ea,  Avith  Avhich  he  is  also  to 
be  sprinkled.'^  If  there  are  internal  pains — the 
Assyrian  being  in  this  case,  ‘ When  a man’s  inside 
eats  him  ’ — he  is  to  be  given  haltap'panu-^XwA  and 
salt  pounded  up  and  dissolved  in  Avater  or  fer- 
mented drink,  or  simply  haltappanu,  or  tiydtu,  or 
Sl-SI.  in  fermented  drinlc.®  When  the  patient’s 
internal  organs  hum  and  he  is  constipated,  let  him 
drink  a medicine  of  garlic  and  cummin,®  or  the 
pounded  rind  of  green  il  (a  plant)  mixed  Avith 
swine-fat. Remedies  are  prescribed  when  ‘gar- 
lic, leeks,  beef,  pork,  and  beer  are  unretained  by 
a man,’  and  ‘in  his  belching  the  gall  is  Avith- 
held  (?).’  ^^  For  Avhat  the  Assyrian  doctor  describes 
as  ‘ the  food  being  returned  to  the  mouth  ’ the  head 
and  breast  Avere  to  be  bound  and  certain  drugs  eaten 
in  honey,  mutton  fat,  or  butter,  while  the  patient 
Avas  to  be  kept  ofif  certain  food  for  three  days,  and 
Avas  not  allowed  to  Avash.'®  For  liver  complaints, 
garlic  was  prescribed,^®  or  cassia  drunk  in  beer, 
or  large  draughts  of  beer  or  ‘ wine-water.*^  In 
the  case  of  jaundice,  of  Avhich  the  symptoms  are 
given  firlly,  the  physicians  Avere  not  so  hopeful  of 
recovery ; but  some  prescriptions  seem  to  have 
been  potent : 

‘ AATien  a man’s  body  is  yellow,  his  face  is  yellow  and  black, 
the  root  of  his  ton^e  black,  a^^azu  (‘  seizer  ’)  is  its  name ; 
thou  must  hake  great  wild  musdimgurinna,  he  shall  drink  it 
in  fermented  drink.  Then  will  the  alpjazu  which  is  in  him  be 
silent.’  15 

In  constipation,  the  patient  drank  a mixture  of 
green  garlic  and  hukru-rvAA  in  fermented  drink, 
folloAved  by  dates  in  SAvine-fat  or  oil ; or  another 
prescription  is  cypress-cones  pounded  up  and  mixed 
AA-ith  fermented  drink.  If,  in  addition  to  constipa- 
tion, ‘ his  inside  is  much  inflamed,’  the  prescription 
is  a decoction  of  luiltappanu-]Asiat,  SAveet  reed, 
ballukku-'^la.nt,  and  cypress  administered  as  an 
enema.  An  enema  is  also  prescribed  Avhen  a man 
is  constipated  after  heaA^  eating  and  drinking, 
and  his  inside  is  ‘ angry.’  i®  In  the  case.of  drunken- 
ness, the  folloAving  remedy  is  given  for  the  morning 
after  : 

1 Kuchler,  Beitr.  zur  Eenntnis  der  assyr.-hab.  Medizin,  p.  1, 
U.  2-3. 

2 lb.  p.  39,  1.  44.  3 76.  p.  6,  1.  31. 

4  76. 1.  32.  5 76.  p.  3, 1.  13. 

6 76. 11.  14-16.  There  are  some  other  points  in  this  prescrip- 
tion not  yet  intelligible. 

7 76. 1.  26ff.  8 Jt.  p.  5, 1.  1 tf, 

9 76.  p.  23, 11.  17-18.  10  76.  1.  19. 

11  76.  p.  43,  U.  1-2.  12  76.  p.  25,  11.  30-38. 

13  76.  p.  43, 1.  14.  14  76.  p.  53,  1.  70 ; 55, 1.  71. 

15  76.  p.  61, 11.  26-27. 

16  76.  p.  7, 11.  10-11, 15-16,  17-20. 


‘ When  a man  has  drunk  fermented  drink  and  his  head  aches 
and  he  forgets  his  speech,  and  in  speaking  is  incoherent,  and 
his  understanding  is  lost,  and  his  eyes  are  fixed,  bray  (eleven 
plants)  together  and  let  him  drink  them  in  oil  and  fermented 
drink  before  the  approach  of  Gula  in  the  morning  before  dawn, 
before  any  one  kisses  him.’  1 

Venereal  diseases  are  prescribed  for  in  various 
tablets  ; ® the  colour  of  the  urine  Avas  also  observed 
in  diagnosis.® 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  persistently  the  old  beliefs  survive 
among  the  Arabs  of  Mesopotamia  of  to-day.  Toothache  is  still 
attributed  to  a worm,  and  the  writer  heard  this  story  on  good 
Mosul  authority,  that  a man  with  toothache  had  only  to  fumi- 
gate his  aching  teeth  with  the  smoke  from  dried  witkanifera 
(solanacece),  and  the  worm  would  drop  out  of  his  mouth.  This 
is  a belief  not  confined  to  the  Arabs,  occurring,  as  it  does, 
among  other  peoples,**  and  it  certain!}'  dates  back  to  several 
centuries  b.c.,  for  we  find  a Babylonian  tablet  describing  the 
genesis  of  this  tooth-worm : 

‘ After  Anu  [had  created  the  heavens], 

The  heavens  created  [the  earth], 

The  earth  created  the  rivers, 

The  rivers  created  the  canals. 

The  canals  created  the  marshes. 

The  marshes  created  the  Worm. 

The  Worm  came  and  wept  before  the  Sun-god, 
Before  Ea  came  her  plaint : 

“ What  wilt  thou  give  me  to  eat, 

What  wilt  thou  give  me  to  gnaw?” 

“ I will  give  thee  ripe  figs. 

And  sweet-scented  . . . -wood,” 

“ What  are  your  ripe  figs  to  me. 

Or  your  sweet-scented  . . . -wood  ? 

Let  me  drink  amid  the  teeth, 

And  let  me  rest  amid  the  gums(?), 

Of  the  teeth  will  I suck  the  blood. 

And  destroy  the  strength  (?)  of  their  gums(?) ; 

So  shali  I hold  the  bolt  of  the  door.” 

“Since  thou  hast  said  this,  O worm  ! 

May  Ea  smite  thee  with  the  might  of  his  fist.”  ’ 

The  incantation  pi'escribed  for  the  toothache  is  : 

‘Thou  shalt  do  this:  Mix  beer,  5afct76ir-plant,  and  oil 
together.  Repeat  the  incantation  three  times  thereon,  and 
put  in  on  the  tooth.' 6 

Just  in  the  same  way  as  tlie  tooth  has  a semi- 
medical,  semi-magical  incantation  prescribed  for 
it,  so  do  we  find  similar  texts  for  the  heart  and 
eyes.  For  some  form  of  ‘heart’  medicine  the 
following  incantation  is  given  : 

‘ The  heart-plant  sprang  up  in  Makan,  and  the  Moon-god 
[rooted  it  out  and] 

[Planted  it  in  the  mountains] ; the  Sun-god  brought  it  down 
from  the  mountains,  [and] 

[Planted  it  in]  the  earth  ; its  root  filleth  the  earth,  its  horns 
stretch  out  to  heaven. 

[It  seized  on  the  heart  of  the  Sun-god  when]  he  , . . ; it 
seized  on  the  heart  of  the  Moon -god  in  the  clouds, 

It  seized  on  the  heart  of  the  ox  in  the  stall, 

[It  seized  on  the  heart  of  the  goat]  in  the  fold. 

It  seized  on  the  heart  of  the  ass  in  the  stable, 

[It  seized  on  the  heart  of  the]  dog  in  the  kennel. 

It  seized  on  the  heart  of  the  pig  in  the  sty, 

[It  seized  on  the  heart  of  the]  man  in  his  pleasure. 

It  seized  on  the  heart  of  the  maid  in  her  sleeping-chamber, 
[It  seized  on  the  heart  of  N.],  son  of  N.  . . 

Magan  or  Makan  is  supposed  to  be  the  Sinaitic 
Peninsula,  and  it  is  there  that  tlie  Hyoscyamus 
muticus  groAVS.  The  Arabs  call  it  the  sakrdn 
(‘drunken’),  from  its  intoxicating  effect;  it  has 
long  spikes  very  much  like  the  fox-glove,  only 
purple  in  colour,  Avhich  may  be  compared  Avith  the 
‘ horns  ’ mentioned  in  the  incantation.  It  seems 
quite  possible  that  the  Assyrians  may  have  had  a 
knoAvledge  of  its  existence  and  properties  ; at  any 
rate,  the  name  ‘ heart-plant,’  conpled  Avith  its 
provenance,  Sinai,  another  description  given  of  it, 
is  suggestive. 

In  certain  cases  of  ophthalmia,  the  prescription 
is  carefully  led  up  to  by  a description  of  the  cause 
of  the  blindness : 

‘ The  eye  of  the  man  is  sick,  the  eye  of  the  woman  is  sick. 
The  eye  of  man  or  woman  is  sick— who  can  heai  (him)  ? Thou 
Shalt  send  them  to  bring  pure  KU-SA  of  the  date-palm ; chew 
(te-bi-pi)  it  in  thy  mouth,  twist  (te-pi-til)  it  in  thy  hand  ; thou 
shalt  bind  it  on  the  temples  of  the  man  or  woman,  and  the  man 
or  woman  shall  recover  . . .’ 


1 Kuchler,  loc.  cit.  p.  33,  1.  51  ff. 

2 e.g.  Em.  ii.  312  ; cl.  Em.  ii.  315.  3 S.  516. 

4 Of.  Skeat,  Malay  Magic,  p.  359. 

5 See  the  writer’s  copy  in  Cun.  Texts  from  Bab.  Tablets,  1903, 
pt.  xvii.  pi.  50  (Thompson,  Devils,  ii.  160). 

6 Kuchler,  loc.  cit.  p.  9. 
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‘ The  wind  blew  in  heaven  and  brought  blindness  {simme)  to  the 
eye  of  tlie  man  : from  the  distant  heavens  it  blew  and  brought 
blindness  to  the  eye  of  the  man  ; unto  sick  eyes  it  brought 
blindness.  The  eye  of  this  man  troubleth ; his  eye  is  hurt  (?) 
(a-sa-a) ; this  man  weepeth  for  himself  grievously.  Naru 
hath  seen  the  sickness  of  this  man,  and  (hath  said),  “Take 
pounded  cassia,  perform  the  Incantation  of  the  Deep,  and  bind 
up  the  eye  of  the  sick  man."  When  Naru  toucheth  the  eye  of 
the  man  with  her  pure  hand,  may  the  wind  which  hath  afflicted 
the  eye  of  the  man  go  forth  from  his  eyes  ! ’ i 
Similarly,  the  sting  of  a scorpion  is  treated  with 
an  incantation  against  the  poisonous  creature,  to 
be  recited  while  anointing  the  hurt : 

‘ Her  horns  stretch  out  like  those  of  a wild  bull,2 
Her  tail  curls  like  that  of  a mighty  lion, 

Bel  hath  made  a house — when  he  maketh  fast  the 
enclosure. 

When  he  breaketh  the  wall  of  lapis-lazuli, 

May  the  little  finger  of  Bel  carry  it  off. 

May  it  carry  off  the  water  . . . (i.e.  collected  by  the 
inflammation) ! ’ * 

It  is  a little  uncertain  what  the  text  actually 
means,  but  it  seems  as  if  the  patient  puts  the 
scorpion  in  the  model  of  a house,  which  B61  is 
supposed  to  have  made,  and,  after  fastening  the 
door,  he  takes  it  out  with  his  little  linger  by  a hole 
in  the  wall. 

Another  prescription  for  scorpion-sting  is  to  mix 
in  oil  of  cedar  various  substances  that  have  been 
brayed  up,  and  anoint  the  wound.*  For  snake- 
bite the  wounded  man  was  to  peel  willow  root  and 
eat  it,  or  drink  a potion  of  Sl-Sl  plant  in  fermented 
liquor.® 

The  ‘ Baghdad  boil,’  or  ‘ Mosul  button,’  was 
apparently  as  troublesome  in  ancient  times  as  it  is 
to-day.  A tablet  exists  in  the  British  Museum, 
giving  the  omens  for  what  follows  from  the 
‘button’  appearing  on  certain  parts  of  the  body.® 
A case  of  the  boil  appears  to  be  referred  to  in  an 
astrological  report  to  the  king  of  Assyria  : 

‘ Concerning  this  evil  of  the  skin,  the  Iving,  my  lord,  hath  not 
spoken  from  his  heart.  The  sickness  lasts  a year : people  that 
are  sick  all  recover.’  7 

The  boil  is  popularly  supposed  to  last  for  a year. 

Prescriptions  are  found  for  diseases  of  all  parts  of  the  body ; 
the  tongue  and  lips  8 (K.  9438),  the  nails  and  fingers  (K.  10464), 
the  hands  and  feet  (K.  9156),  or  the  neck  (K.  3687) ; ‘if  a man’s 
ears  “ sing  ’’  ’ (isagguma)  (K.  9059) ; ‘ if  a man’s  breast  and 
hurt  him’  (K.  10726);  ‘when  a man  has  palpitation 
of  the  heart  and  his  heart  . . . [holds]  fire(?)’  (K. 
8760).  If  a man’s  left  side  hurts  him  (usammamsu),  then  ‘ water 
and  oil,  heaven  and  earth — Incantation,  repeat  seven  times  and 

rub  (tumaSSa’,  Arab.  his  left  side,  and  repeat  the 

following  incantation  over  his  side  and  he  will  recover’ 
(K.  8449).  Two  tablets  (KK.  2413  and  11047)  give  rites  and 
ceremonies  for  a woman  during  pregnancy.  (On  stones  used 
for  conception,  see  Oefele,  ZA  xiv.  356,  and  compare  the 
Hebrew  ‘ stones  of  preservation  ’ against  miscarriage  called 
noipn  [3N.)  There  is  a long  series  called  by  its  first  line, 
‘ When  a man's  brain  holds  fire,’  in  which  the  various  symptoms 
are  carefully  described,  such  as  neuralgia  of  the  temples,  blood- 
shot and  weeping  eyes,  etc.  (see  the  present  writer’s  tr.  in 
AJSL,  Oct.  1907).  The  following  are  specimens  (Tablet  ii. 
K.  2611,  col.  ii.  1.  8 ff. ; Cun.  Texts  from  Bab.  Tablets,  1906,  vol. 
xxiii.  p.  43) : ‘ When  a man’s  right  temple  hurts  him  and  his  right 
eye  is  swollen  and  weeps  tears,  it  is  the  hand  of  a ghost  or  the 
hatred  of  a goddess  against  (or  for)  his  life ; mix  sij«-(tree), 
arganuftree),  bariratw-tfree),  one  shekel  of  “ river-foam, ’’,(ii76of- 
plant,  ginger  (?)  in  ground  meal,  steep  it  in  beer  (and)  bind  on 
as  a poultice.’  Similarly,  when  the  left  temple  and  eye  are 
afflicted  (col.  iii.  1.  1),  the  physician  must  bray  together  dates 
from  Dilmun,  thyme,  and  cedar-sap  in  oil  of  gir,  and  apply 
them  before  the  patient  breaks  his  fast.  If  the  patient,  in 
addition  to  the  neuralgia,  vomits,  and  his  eyes  are  inflamed,  it 
is  the  ‘ hand  of  a ghost,’  and  the  remedy  is  to  calcine  human 
bones  and  bray  them,  and  then  rub  them  on  the  place  with  oil 
of  cedar  (1.  .5). 

These  instances  might  be  multiplied,  even  from  the  texts 

1 WAl  iv.  29**,  4,  0.  ii  .Off. 

2 The  translation  of  the  lirst  line  preceding  this  is  uncertain. 
The  last  line,  which  has  been  omitted  here,  runs  (according  to 
tlie  copy  in  Bezold’s  Catalogue  of  the  Kouyunjik  Collection), 
‘ May  lie  smite  a great  fist  upon  the  man  (?)  ! ’ 

3 Bin.  ii.  149.  i K.  7845.  3 S.  1357. 

3 Virolleaud,  Bubytoniaca,  Baris,  1906,  i.  91. 

7 .See  the  writer’s  Ileports  of  the  Magicians  and  Astrologers, 
bond.  1900,  no.  2.57. 

» Something  equivalent  to  unilateral  paralysis  appears  to  be 
mentioned  on  the  tablet  Km.  ii.  143  : ‘ When  a man’s  lip  kuppnl 
to  the  right  and  be  [cannot]  speak.’  Kvppiil  is  perhaps  to  be 
releri'i'd  to  the  Hebrew  root  '7Er,  ‘ to  double.’ 


which  are  already  published ; but  there  are  many  tablets  on  this 
subject  in  the  British  Museum  which  still  remain  to  be  copied. 
When  this  is  done,  it  will  be  possible  to  speak  with  less  uncer- 
tainty about  the  methods  employed  by  the  Assyrian  physicians. 

Hitherto  nothing  has  been  found  in  the  cuneiform 
texts  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Herodotus  (i.  197) 
that  the  Babylonians  were  wont  to  bring  sick  folk 
into  the  market-place  for  the  advice  of  any  that 
might  suggest  a remedy.  Botli  the  magical  and 
the  medical  series  go  far  to  show  that  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine  was  well  organized  and  sys- 
tematic, although  it  may  well  have  been  that  the 
poorer  folk  did  what  Herodotus  relates ; but, 
again,  if  any  comparison  can  be  made  between 
ancient  and  modern  Semites  in  this  respect,  the 
deformed,  maim,  halt,  and  blind  were  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  s'&k  of  every  town  begging  alms  of 
every  passer-by,  and  this  perhaps  is  what  Hero- 
dotus saw.  The  profession  of  the  doctor  carried 
with  it  grave  responsibilities,  even  as  far  back  as 
the  time  of  ^gammurabi.  One  has  only  to  read 
the  list  of  fines  to  which  a surgeon  was  liable  if 
he  accidentally  inflicted  unnecessary  damage  on  a 
patient  in  treating  him. 

The  more  human  side  of  the  healing  art  is  shown 
in  the  cuneiform  correspondence.  Several  letters 
from  the  physician  Arad-NanS.  relating  to  his 
patients  are  extant,  dating  from  the  7 th  cent. 
B.C.,  and,  inasmuch  as  he  is  writing  to  the  king 
in  every  case,  we  may  presume  that  he  is  the 
Court  physician  whom  the  king  has  in  these 
instances  allowed  to  visit  certain  of  his  staff. 
That  this  may  well  be  so  is  shown  by  an  astro- 
logical letter  (No.  18  of  the  writer’s  Reports  of  the 
Magicians  and  Astrologers),  which,  in  addition  to 
giving  the  formal  report,  adds,  ‘ B§l-epus,  the 
Babylonian  magician,  is  very  ill ; let  the  King 
command  that  a physician  come  and  see  him.’ 
The  following  specimens  will  throw  some  light  on 
the  professional  skill  of  Arad-Nan^  (we  append 
Johnston’s  translations,  JAOS  xviii.  162 ft’.,  which 
are  the  best  that  can  at  present  be  made  of  a most 
difficult  subject) ; 

‘To  the  King,  my  lord,  thy  servant,  Arad-Nan4.  A hearty 
greeting  to  the  King,  my  lord ! May  Adar  and  Gula  grant 
health  of  mind  and  body  to  the  King,  my  lord  ! All  goes  well 
in  regard  to  that  poor  fellow  whose  eyes  are  diseased.  I had 
applied  a dressing  covering  his  face.  Yesterday,  towards 
evening,  undoing  the  bandage  which  held  it  (in  place),  I 
removed  the  dressing.  There  was  pus  upon  the  dressing  about 
the  size  of  the  tip  of  the  little  finger.  If  any  of  thy  gods  has 
put  his  hand  to  the  matter,  that  (god)  must  surely  have  given 
express  commands.  All  is  well.  Let  the  heart  of  my  lord  the 
king  be  of  good  cheer  1 Within  seven  or  eight  days  he  will  be 
weir  (S.  1064  ; see  Harper,  Assyr.  and  Bab.  Letters,  Bond.  1909, 
no.  392). 

Similarly  in  K.  519  : ‘ With  regard  to  the  patient  who  has  a 
bleeding  from  his  nose,  the  Bab-MUGl  reports:  “Yesterday, 
towards  evening,  there  was  much  hemorrhage.’’  These  dress- 
ings are  not  scientifically  applied.  They  are  placed  upon  the 
ale  of  the  nose,  oppress  the  nose,  and  come  off  when  there  is 
hemorrhage.  Let  them  be  placed  within  the  nostrils,  and  then 
the  air  will  be  kept  away,  and  the  hemorrhage  restrained.  If  it 
is  agreeable  to  my  lord,  the  King,  I will  go  to-morrow  and  give 
instructions;  (in  the  meantime)  let  me  hear  how  he  does’ 
(Harper,  no.  108). 

As  an  example  of  death  from  a wound,  an  inci- 
dent related  in  a late  Bab.  letter  (c.  400  [?]  B.c.)  is 
worth  quoting,  although  the  translation  of  some  of 
the  words  is  not  certain. 

‘.  . . In  a brawl  (?)  I heard  that  [So-and-so,  whom]  the 
noble  (?)  smote,  when  he  was  smitten  fell  sick  of  a suppura- 
tion (?).  He  did  not  understand  it,  (and)  it  enlarged  and  spread, 
so  that  he  died  therefrom.  ’ 1 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  from  the  texts  which  we 
possess,  that  Assyrian  medicine  was  worthy  of 
being  held  in  high  repute,  and,  although  its  trend 
towards  magic  detracts  much  from  its  science,  it 
was  probably  a worthy  forerunner  of  the  methods 
in  vogue  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Litkrature.— F.  Lenormant,  La  Magie  chez  les  Chahleens, 
Paris,  1874  (Eng.  tr.  Chaldean  Magie,  1878);  A.  H.  Sayce, 
Uibbert  Lectures,  London,  1887,  Religions  of  Ancient  Egypt 


1 See  the  present  writer’s  Late  Babylonian  Letters,  Bond. 
1006,  no.  114. 
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and  Babylonia^  Edinburgh,  1902 ; L.  W.  King,  Babylonian 
Magic  and  Sorcery^  London,  1896;  H.  Zimmern,  Beitrdge  zur 
Kenntnis  der  hah.  Religion,  Leipzig,  1896-1901  ; C.  Fossey, 
La  Magie  assyr.,  Paris,  1902;  Oefele,  ‘Materialen  zur  Bear- 
beitung  bab.  Medizin,’  1902,  etc.  (Vo^'derasialische  Gesellschafty 
vi,  etc.);  F.  Kiichler,  Beitrdge  zur  Kenntnis  der  assyr.-bah. 
Medizin,  Leipzig,  1904 ; M.  Ja.stvo'v/,  Religion  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria^  Boston,  1898  (i>ie  Religion  Baby loniens  und  Assyriens, 
1902  ff.);  R.  C.  Thompson,  The  Devils  and  Evil  Spirits  of 
Babyloniay  London,  1903-4,  Semitic  Magic,  London,  1908. 

R.  Campbell  Thompson. 

DISEASE  AND  MEDICINE  (Celtic).— The 
classic  authority  is  the  statement  of  Coesar  in  his 
Gallic  War.  The  terror  of  disease,  and  the  art  and 
science  of  healing,  came  within  the  sphere  of  re- 
ligion among  the  Celts.  The  nation  was  religious  : 

‘ Natio  est  omnis  Gallorum  admodum  dedita  re- 
ligionibus.’  All  matters  connected  with  religion 
were  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Druids. 
They  were  the  ‘ medicine-men  ’ as  well  as  the 
teachers  and  the  priests  of  the  Celts  : ‘ atque  ob 
earn  causani,  qui  sunt  aliecti  gravioribus  morbis 
. . . aut  pro  victimis  homines  immolant,  aut  se 
immolaturos  vovent,  administrisque  ad  ea  sacrificia 
Druidibus  utuntur.’  The  principle  of  life  for  life 
was  recognized  (cf.  art.  Blood -Feud  [Celtic], 
vol.  ii.  p.  725)  : ‘ quod,  pro  vita  hominis  nisi 
hominis  vita  reddatur,  non  posse  aliter  Deorum 
immortalium  numen  placari  arbitrantur  ’ {de  Bell- 
Gall.  vi.  16). 

I.  Gods  of  medicine. — The  God  of  healing  is 
identified  by  C»sar  with  Apollo,  who  held  the 
place  of  honour  next  to  Mercury : ‘ post  hunc, 
Apollinem  et  Martem  et  Jovein  et  Minervam.  De 
his  candem  fere,  quam  reliquae  gentes,  habent 
opinionem  : Apollinem  morbos  depellere  . . . ’ {ih. 
vi.  17).  The  Druidic  doctrine  of  immortality  em- 
phasized the  value  of  life  and  health,  and  gave 
Apollo  at  this  period  a higher  position  than  Mars. 

‘ regit  idem  spiritus  artus 
Orbe  alio  ; longae  (canitis  si  cognita)  vitae 
Mors  media  est’  (Lucan.  Phars.  i.  456  if.). 
Several  Celtic  deities  of  healing  have  been  iden- 
tified with  Apollo.  One  appears  as  a presiding 
deity  of  healing  springs  and  health  resorts.  The 
name  occurs  sometimes  on  inscriptions  as  Borvo  : 

‘ Deo  Apollini  Borvoni  et  Damonae  ’ (at  Bourbonne- 
les-Bains  in  the  Haute-Marne).  Other  forms  are 
Bormo,  in  Central  France,  Bormanus  in  Provence, 
Bormanicus  in  Spain.  This  deity  is  associated 
sometimes  with  Damona,  as  at  Bourbonne-les- 
Bains  and  Bourbon-Lancy  in  Saone-et-Loire  ; some- 
times with  Bormana,  as  at  Aix-en-Diois  in  the 
Drome.  The  word  is  akin  to  the  Welsh  berwi, 
‘boil,’  and  has  reference  to  the  hot  springs  (Rhys, 
Celtic  Heathendom,  p.  25  f.;  Anwyl,  Celtic  Ke- 
ligion,  p.  40). 

Another  deity  was  Grannos.  In  an  inscription 
at  Horberg  in  the  Haut-Rhin,  he  is  called  ‘ Apollo 
Grannos  Mogounos.’  The  name  Grannos  has  been 
connected  with  the  Skr.  word  ghar,  ‘ glow,’  ‘ burn,’ 
‘shine.’  It  is  considered  equivalent  to  the  ‘Pos- 
phorus  ’ of  the  Dacian  inscription  : ‘ Deus  Bonus 
Puer  PosphoiTis  Apollo  Pythius.’  Apollo,  the  dis- 
penser of  light  and  warmth,  w'as  regarded  as  the 
repeller  of  disease.  The  name  is  associated  with 
several  hot  springs.  The  old  name  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  or  Aachen,  w’as  Aquae  Granni.  In- 
scriptions to  him  have  been  found  at  Graux  in 
the  Vosges  and  at  Granheim  near  Mengen  in  Wiirt- 
temberg.  The  stream  which  receives  the  hot 
waters  of  Plombiferes  in  the  Vosges  is  called  Eaux 
Graunnes.  Grannos  was  identified  with  Asklepios 
and  Serapis  by  Caraealla  (Dio  Cassius,  Ixxvii.  15). 
The  other  name  INIogounos  in  the  Horberg  in- 
scription appears  in  the  old  name  of  Mainz, 
Moguntiaxurn.  The  word  Mogounos  points  to  the 
bonus  puer  of  the  Dacian  inscription  (Rhys,  op. 
cit.  p.  22). 

The  name  Maponos  occurs  in  inscriptions  in  the 


north  of  England.  The  Armthwaite  inscription 
reads:  ‘Deo  Maponi’  (Mon.  Hist.  Brit.  Inscr. 
121).  It  is  the  old  Welsh  mapon,  now  mahon, 
‘boy’  or  ‘male  child.’  The  name  is  therefore 
identical  in  meaning  with  the  bonus  puer  of  the 
Dacian  inscription  from  Carlsburg  in  Transylvania. 
The  witness  to  the  Celtic  god  of  healing  stretches 
across  Europe  along  the  line  of  the  Celtic  advance 
(Rhys,  p.  21).  The  memory  of  Grannos  is  still 
preserved  in  the  Auvergne  at  the  Festival  of  the 
Brands  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent.  Fires  are 
lighted  in  every  village.  The  ceremony  of  the 
Grannasmias  takes  place  after  a dance  round  the 
fire.  A torch  of  straw  called  granno-mio  is  lighted 
at  the  fire,  and  carried  round  the  orchards.  The 
old  Gaulish  deity,  in  his  aspect  as  the  sun-god,  is 
invoked  with  song ; 

‘ Granno,  mo  mio  ! 

Granno,  inon  poufere ! 

Granno,  mo  moubre  ! ’ 

(‘Granno,  my  friend  . . . my  father  . . . my 
mother  !’).  It  is  considered  by  Pommerol  to  be  a 
survival  of  solar  worship,  and  the  rite  illustrates 
Rhys’s  derivation  of  the  name  (Antiquary , xxxviii. 
[1902]  80). 

An  altar  found  near  Annecy  is  dedicated  to  a 
deity  Virotutes  or  TBotus : ‘Apollini  Virotuti.’ 
Rhys  tentatively  suggests  that  the  word  may  be 
compounded  of  a Gaulish  equivalent  for  vir  and 
tutor,  and  may  mean  ‘ man-healing  ’ or  ‘ man- 
protecting’  (op.  cit.  p.  21). 

A bas-relief  at  Munich  represents  Apollo  Grannos 
associated  with  Sirona.  Sirona  is  connected  with 
the  Irish  sir,  ‘long.’  The  two  deities  represent 
the  ever  young  sun-god  and  the  old  goddess,  and 
may  be  compared  with  Apollo  and  his  mother 
Leto  in  Greek  mythology.  The  hero  Mabon  mab 
Modron  of  the  story  of  Kulhwch  and  Olwen  is 
probably  the  same  deity,  Maponos.  Mabon 
and  Modron  are  suspected  of  being  the  exact 
equivalents  of  Grannos  and  Sirona  (Rhys,  p.  29). 
An  inscription  from  Wiesbaden  reads  : ‘ Apollini 
Toutiorigi.’  The  name  Toutiorix  means  ‘ king  of 
the  people,’  and  expresses  the  same  thought  as  the 
title  apxvylrris  given  to  Apollo  as  ‘ leader,’  in  Greek 
mythology.  The  name  appears  transmuted  and 
transformed  in  Theodoric,  and  the  mythical  legends 
associated  with  Dietrich  of  Bern  belong  more  to 
Toutiorix  than  to  the  historical  Theodoric  the 
Ostrogoth  (Rhys,  p.  30). 

The  Brigit  triad  in  Irish  mythology  holds  a place 
of  honour  among  the  Celtic  gods  of  medicine.  The 
Irish  god,  the  Dagda,  had  three  daughters— Brigit, 
the  poetess  and  seer,  worshipped  by  the  poets  of 
ancient  Erinn  ; Brigit,  the  patroness  of  healing ; 
and  Brigit,  the  patroness  of  smiths.  This  points  to 
a Goidelic  goddess,  Brigit,  who  corresponded  to  the 
Minerva  of  whom  Ctesar  says,  ‘ Minervam  operum 
atque  artificiorum  initia  tradere’  (op.  cit.  vi.  17). 
She  has  also  been  identified  with  the  Brigantia  of 
the  inscriptions,  from  whom  the  Brigantes  took  their 
name  (Rhys,  p.  74).  Brigit  has  also  the  attributes 
of  the  ancient  goddess  of  fire  (Whitley  Stokes, 
Mart,  of  Oengus,  p.  1).  The  hymns  in  honour  of  St. 
Brigid  and  the  legends  attaching  to  her  name  sug- 
gest that  she  has  stepped  into  the  place  occupied  by 
the  Brigit  of  Irish  mythology.  In  the  hymn  Brigit 
be  bithmaith,  she  is  addressed  as  ‘ flame  golden, 
sparkling’  (line  2),  and  asked  to  guard  against 
disease : ‘ May  she  win  for  us  battles  over  every 
disease!’  (Irish  Liber  Hymnorum,  II.  Bradshaw 
Soc.,  1897,  ii.  39).  In  the  story  of  the  visit  of  the 
three  disciples  of  Brigid  to  Blasantia  (Piacenza), 
they  are  preserved  from  the  effects  of  a drink  of 
poisoned  ale  byreciting  this  hymn  (ib.  ii.  37).  The 
story  illustrates  not  only  the  healing  craft  of  Brigid, 
but  the  memory  of  her  ancient  fame  among  the  Celts 
of  Italy.  It  is  perhaps  due  to  the  same  tradition  of 
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Celtic  heathenism  that  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
18th  cent,  human  blood  was  considered  in  Italy  to 
be  a cure  for  apoplexy  (Antiquary,  xxxviii.  205). 

The  ‘ cauldron  of  renovation  ’ is  represented  as  a 
talisman  of  healing  in  the  Welsh  story  of  Branwen, 
the  daughter  of  Llyr : ‘ The  Irish  kindled  a fire 
under  the  cauldron  of  renovation,  and  they  cast 
the  dead  bodies  into  the  cauldron  until  it  was  full, 
and  the  next  day  they  came  forth  fighting-men  as 
good  as  before,  except  that  they  were  not  able  to 
speak’  (Mahinogion,  ed.  A.  Nutt,  p.  39).  This 
cauldron  of  regeneration  had  been  brought  up  out 
of  a lake  in  Ireland  and  given  to  Bran,  son  of  Llyr 
(ib.  p.  31).  It  is  equivalent  to  the  cauldron  of  the 
Dagda  in  Irish  legend,  one  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Tuatha  D6  Danann.  It  was  called  the  ‘undry’ 
cauldron,  for  it  was  never  empty  (Rhys,  p.  256  f.). 
It  was  brought  from  the  mythical  Murias,  some 
place  beneath  the  sea.  The  fire  beneath  the  caul- 
dron was  fed  by  nine  maidens  (ib.  p.  373).  In  the 
Taliessin  verses  of  the  Mabinogion  it  is  represented 
as  the  cauldron  of  sciences,  from  which  Gwion  re- 
ceived three  drops.  It  is  with  this  cauldron  that 
Caridwen  was  associated  (Mabinog.  pp.  295,  307). 
In  the  early  tales  underlying  the  Quest  of  the 
Holy  Grail  the  healing  qualities  of  the  Grail  or 
Cauldron  rather  than  its  gift  of  fertility  may  have 
been  emphasized  (A.  Nutt,  Studies  in  the  Legend 
of  the  Holy  Grail,  London,  1888,  p.  57). 

2.  Diseases  and  their  cure. — Among  the  diseases 
which  have  left  a lasting  impression  on  Celtic 
tradition  is  the  buidechar,  ‘ yellow  plague.’’  It  is 
probable  that  it  was  the  occasion  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Lorica  of  Gildas  : 

‘ ut  non  secum  trahat  me  mortalitas 
hujus  anni  neque  mundi  vanitas.’ 

The  first  outbreak  of  this  disease  was  in  547 
(Irish  Lib.  Hymn.  i.  206,  ii.  243).  Ireland  was 
especially  subject  to  it  in  the  7th  century.  The 
hymn  Sen  D6  of  Colman  was  written  against  it. 

‘ Colman  mac  Ui  Cluasaig,  a scholar  from  Cork, 
made  this  hymn  to  save  himself  from  the  Yellow 
Plague’  (ib.  ii.  12).  Gillies  (Gaelic  Names  of 
Diseases,  pp.  10,  23)  states  that  he  is  unable  to 
identify  it.  It  could  scarcely  be  yellow  fever ; ‘ pro- 
bably it  was  typhoid,  or  perhaps  typhus  under  its 
known  aspect  of  bilious  fever.  ’ 

Much  of  the  folk-lore  of  disease  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  magic  and  medicine  of  Celtic  heathen- 
dom. The  healing  powers  of  the  ash-tree,  whether 
the  true  ash  or  the  mountain  ash,  are  to  be  attri- 
buted to  its  association  with  ancient  Celtic  and 
Norse  deities.  In  a Leicestershire  wart-charm  it 
is  addressed : 

‘ Ashen-tree,  Ashen-tree, 

Pray  buy  these  warts  of  me.’ 

The  ‘ shrew-ash  ’ in  Richmond  Park  recalls  an  old 
cure  for  lameness  and  cramp  in  cattle  by  boring  a 
hole  and  enclosing  a live  shrew-mouse  in  the  tree. 
In  this  there  is  an  echo  of  the  ancient  magic  of 
exchange  or  transference  of  disease.  In  the  case 
of  the  wart-charm,  a pin  is  stuck  in  the  tree,  then 
in  the  wart,  finally  in  the  tree  again  (Antiquary, 
xlii.  [1906]  423).  A curious  example  of  the  practice 
of  exchange  of  disease  occurs  in  the  Martyrology 
of  Oengus  : 

‘ Fursa  once  happened  to  visit  Maignenn  of  Kilmainham,  and 
they  make  their  union  and  exchange  their  troubles  in  token  of 
their  union,  to  wit,  the  headache  or  piles  from  which  Fursa 
Buffered  to  be  on  Maignenn,  and  the  reptile  that  was  in  Maig- 
nean  to  enter  Ikirsa’  (Mart.  Oeng.,  ed.  Whitley  Stokes,  p.  45). 

The  first  of  August  was  dedicated  to  Lug,  the 
Sun-hero.  This  festival,  known  in  Wales  as  Gwyl 
Awst,  was  transferred  in  Brecknockshire  to  the 
first  Sunday  in  August.  Early  in  the  morning  a 
visit  was  paid  to  the  Little  Van  Lake  in  the 
Beacons,  to  greet  the  expeoteil  appearance  of  the 
Lady  of  the  1/ake.  She  ha.s  been  regarded  as  a 
goddess  of  the  dawn,  who  returned  at  times  to 


converse  with  her  children.  The  eldest  of  them 
was  named  Rhiwallon,  and  had  been  instructed  by 
her  in  the  virtues  of  herbs.  He  was  the  founder 
of  a family  of  physicians  in  South  Wales.  The 
physicians  of  Myddvai,  as  they  were  called,  were 
attached  to  the  house  of  Dynevor.  Their  ancestor 
was  of  mythical  descent,  and  may  be  identified  in 
the  Triads  with  Rhiwallon  of  the  broom  (yellow) 
hair.  He  was  thus  invested  with  a solar  character 
(Rhys,  p.  423). 

Folk-medicine  consists  partly  in  charms,  partly 
in  superstition,  partly  in  a real  knowledge  of 
herbs.  It  rests  ultimately  on  the  religious  ideas  of 
Celtic  heathenism.  Witchcraft  and  medicine  were 
different  aspects  of  Celtic  priestcraft  in  its  better 
sense.  The  priests,  if  they  were  the  sorcerers  and 
wizards  of  their  people,  were  their  healers  also. 

Among  the  plants  and  herbs  associated  with 
Celtic  medicine,  the  mistletoe  takes  the  first  rank. 
It  was  the  sacred  bough  of  the  Druids,  the  gift  of 
the  Divine  oak-tree,  the  gift  of  the  Celtic  Zeus 
himself.  The  Celtic  Zeus  was  ‘the  Blazer  of  the 
mountain-top,’  and  the  great  stone-circles  mark 
the  sites  sacred  to  him.  A story  of  the  Irish  hero 
Diarmaid  makes  mention  of  the  tree,  the  well,  the 
pillar-stone,  and  the  stone-circle  consecrated  to 
the  Celtic  Zeus. 

‘ He  saw,  right  before  him,  a gr^t  tree  laden  with  fruit.  . . . 
It  was  surrounded  at  a little  distance  by  a circle  of  pillar- 
stones  ; and  one  stone,  taller  than  the  others,  stood  in  the 
centre  near  the  tree.  Beside  this  pillar-stone  was  a spring- 
well,  with  a large  round  pool  as  clear  as  crystal’  (Rhys,  p.  188). 

These  sanctuaries  in  ancient  days  were  places  of 
healing,  as  well  as  places  of  worship.  In  the 
Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick  the  idol  of  Cenn 
Cruaich,  covered  with  gold  and  silver,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a circle  of  twelve  other  idols,  covered 
with  brass.  Even  in  the  7th  cent,  these  had  nearly 
disappeared.  They  represent  the  primitive  pagan 
sanctuary  of  the  Goidels.  The  name  Cenn  Cruaich, 

‘ Head  or  Chief  of  the  Mound,’  when  transmuted 
from  Goidelic  to  Brythonic,  re-appears  in  the  old 
place-name  Pennocrucium  on  the  Watling  Street. 
The  site  is  at  Stretton,  not  far  from  its  modern 
representative  Penkridge  in  Staffordshire  (Rhys, 
p.  203 ; North  Staff.  Field  Club  Transactions,  vol. 
xlii.  pp.  116-118). 

The  mistletoe,  the  gift  of  the  Celtic  Zeus,  was 
the  all-healer  (olliach:  ‘omnia  sanans’  [Pliny, 
HN  xvi.  95]).  It  was  cut  at  a New  Year  Festival 
with  peculiar  ceremony— a priest  in  white,  a golden 
sickle,  two  white  oxen.  ‘ The  oxen  were  sacri- 
ficed, the  sacrificial  meal  followed.  The  mistletoe 
had  great  life-giving  powers.  It  healed  unfruit- 
fulness in  man  and  beast,  and  was  a protection 
against  poison’  (Grupp,  Kultur  der  alt.  Kelten  u. 
Gernutnen,  p.  149). 

Another  plant  mentioned  by  Pliny  is  the  Selago, 
which  has  been  identified  with  the  Savin-tree,  a 
species  of  juniper,  and  with  the  club-moss.  It  had 
to  be  plucked  stealthily.  Bread  and  wine  were 
oflered,  and  the  priest  with  bare  feet  and  white 
robe  drew  near,  and,  putting  his  right  hand  through 
the  left  fold  of  his  tunic,  gathered  it  without  using 
a knife.  Like  the  mistletoe,  it  was  then  placed 
on  a white  cloth.  For  healing  purposes  the  plant 
was  burnt,  and  the  fumes  were  regarded  as  bene- 
ficial for  the  eye  (Grupp,  op.  cit.  p.  150). 

A similar  ceremony  was  followed  at  the  gathering 
of  the  samolus,  whether  the  brook-weed  (Samolus 
valerandi)  or  the  watercress.  It  was  gathered 
fasting,  with  the  left  hand,  and  with  averted  face. 
The  centaury  was  also  used  as  a cure  (Grupp, 
p.  151).  The  St.  John's  wort  and  other  plants 
were  burnt  or  hung  over  the  door  to  keep  off 
disease.  The  St.  John’s  wort  (Hypericum  per- 
foliatum)  is  known  as  chasse-diable. 

Inscriptions  and  folk-lore  have  preserved  the  traditions  of 
the  gods  of  healing  and  the  healing  craft  among  the  Celts. 
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The  deities  honoured  in  different  localities  would  have  their 
own  peculiar  rites,  their  own  special  gifts.  Juvavius  was  a 
deity  w'ho  gave  his  name  to  Salzburg.  Alaunus  also  occurs  in 
certain  place-names.  Some  of  the  goddesses  had  healing  power. 
Stanna  was  the  companion  of  Apollo  Stannus.  Minerva  Belisama 
and  Sulevia  were  associated  with  Apollo  Belenus.  Alauna  was 
the  consort  of  Alaunus  (Grupp,  pp.  159-162).  There  is  still 
much  to  do  in  grouping  together  the  facts  preserved  in  the 
folk-lore  of  herbs  and  healing,  with  a view  to  learning  more  of 
the  ancient  cult  of  the  local  gods  of  medicine. 

The  folk-lore  of  Ireland  is  rich  in  its  memories 
of  old-time  medicine.  Diancecht,  a member  of  the 
Tuatha  De  Danann,  may  almost  he  regarded  as  the 
Irish  god  of  medicine  (ef.  Celts,  iii.  285“).  A 
magic  cauldron  of  renovation  was  ascribed  to  him. 
The  methods  of  the  Irish  witch-doctors  still  form 
part  of  the  home  medicine  in  country  districts  to- 
day. Snails  pounded  in  salt  were  prescribed  as  a 
dressing  in  an  Irish  MS  of  1450.  They  were  still 
used  for  that  purpose  in  Staffordshire  at  the  close 
of  the  19th  century.  Urine  was  in  common  use  for 
eye-disease  and  jaundice  ; dung  was  prescribed  by 
Wesley  in  his  Primitive  Physic.  In  Ireland,  as 
in  England,  these  remedies  were  administered,  to 
the  recitation  of  certain  charms  (Wood-Martin, 
Elder  Faiths,  London,  1902,  ii.  160-205).  The  rag- 
offerings  tied  to  trees  and  bushes  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  holy  wells  are  still  met  with  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  especially  in  the  west. 
They  are  thought  by  some  to  have  a reference  to 
the  transference  of  disease  to  the  tree-spirit  {ib. 
ii.  84).  Saliva  was  also  in  use  as  a salve.  A part 
of  the  cure  of  epilepsy  in  1450  was  the  bicrying  of 
a young  cock  alive  [ib.  188). 

A more  normal  system  of  healing  is  traceable  in 
the  Irish  sweat-houses,  which  were  in  use  as  a hot- 
air cure  until  the  19th  century.  These  sweat- 
houses  were  generally  of  the  beehive  shape,  covered 
with  clay,  with  a low  entrance.  They  were  heated 
with  turfs,  like  a brick-oven,  and  the  patient  was 
shut  in  for  a given  time.  The  bath  was  followed 
by  a plunge  in  a pool  or  stream  near  by.  This  was 
the  usual  cure  for  rheumatism. 

A custom  clearly  connected  with  medicine  among 
the  Irish  was  the  couvade.  On  the  birth  of  a 
child,  the  father  was  obliged  to  take  to  his  bed 
and  submit  to  a vicarious  process  of  nursing  at 
the  hands  of  the  doctor  and  nurse.  The  custom 
was  widely  spread  throughout  the  world  in  primi- 
tive times,  especially  among  races  where  kinship 
was  reckoned  through  the  mother.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  a custom  which  witnesses  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  fatherhood  even  under  conditions  which 
exalt  the  privilege  of  motherhood  (Wood-Martin, 
op.  cit.  ii.  40).  See  art.  Birth  (Introduction),  vol. 
ii.  p.  635. 

In  the  legendary  history  of  the  invasion  of  Ulster  by  the 
Fir  Bolg,  the  adult  males  were  en  couvade  and  unable  to  defend 
the  kingdom  of  Conchobar  against  the  enemy.  The  defence 
was  made  in  heroic  manner  by  Cuchulainn  and  his  father  only. 
Ehys  (p.  622)  refers  to  this  incident  as  the  ‘ distress  of  the  gods 
and  the  sun-hero’s  aid.’  Cf.  art.  Cuchulainn  Cycle. 

The  Ultonian  couvade  lasted  five  nights  and  four  days,  in 
accordance  with  the  use  of  the  number  ‘ nine  ’ in  the  reckoning 
of  time  among  the  Celts.  It  was  called  cess  noinden  Ulady 
* the  Ulster  men’s  sickness  or  indisposition  of  a week  ’ {ib.  p.  363). 
There  is  a significant  correspondence  between  the  Ultonian 
couvade  and  the  Phrygian  idea  of  the  hibernating  of  the  gods. 
Ehys  w’ould  place  the  origin  of  Aryan  myth  within  the  Arctic 
circle.  He  sees  in  the  labours  of  Cuchulainn  the  sun-hero  a 
mythical  witness  to  the  period  during  which  the  sun  in  the 
ancient  home  of  the  Aryans  remained  above  the  horizon  {ib. 
p.  633).  Would  not  the  couvadCy  or  ‘ distress  of  the  gods,*  be  a 
trace  of  the  short  period  during  which  the  sun  remained  wholly 
below  the  horizon,  the  period  mythically  preceding  its  re-birth 
and  re-appearance  in  the  heavens?  The  Ultonian  couvade  does 
not  explain  the  origin  of  the  custom,  but  only  the  application 
of  a primitive  usage  to  the  explanation  of  the  annual  birth  of 
the  sun-god  just  within  the  Arctic  circle. 

Literature. — J.  Rhys,  Celtic  Heathendom^ y London,  1898; 
E.  Anwyi,  Celtic  J^ligicUy  London,  1906 ; Charles  Squire, 
Mythology  of  Ancient  Britain  and  Irelandy  London,  1906; 
Gillies,  Gaelic  2sames  of  Diseasesy  Glasgow,  1898 ; G.  Grupp, 
Kultur  der  alten  Kelten  und  GermaneUy  Munich,  1905 ; P. 
Joyce,  Social  Hist,  of  Ancient  Irelandy  London,  1903,  ch.  xviii, 
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DISEASE  AND  MEDICINE  (Egj-ptian).— i, 
Erom  tlie  diagnostics  of  the  Egyptian  papyri  we 
can  distinguish — even  identify,  in  many  cases — 
about  250  different  kinds  of  diseases,  and  the  Ebers 
Papyrus  alone  describes  170  varieties.  Many  of 
them  are  the  common  ills  of  all  humanity,  and 
we  cannot  even  say  that  they  were  of  more  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  than 
elsewhere  : complaints  of  the  stomach,  the  bowels, 
the  bladder,  the  respiratory  organs,  the  head,  the 
sinuses  of  the  face,  inflammation  of  the  teeth,  head- 
ache, coryza,  ordinary  fever,  varices,  epilepsy,  and 
nervous  ailments.  Other  diseases  seem,  by  com- 
parison with  modern  Egypt,  to  have  been  speci- 
ally prevalent, — asthma,  angina  pectoris,  anaemia, 
haematuria, — but  it  cannot  be  decided  whether  the 
chief  cause  of  this  is  the  race  or  the  country. 
Some  are  certainly  connected  with  hygiene  (or 
rather  its  absence),  with  feeding,  and  with  habits. 
Skin  diseases,  smallpox  (cf.  Elliot  Smith’s  in- 
vestigations of  the  mummies  in  Annales  d^i  service 
des  antiquitis  de  I’Egypte,  Paris,  ]900ff’.,  and 
Bulletin  de  Vinstitut  igyptien,  Alexandria,  1862  fif., 
passim  ; and  Maspero,  Moviies  royales,  Paris,  1886, 
p.  532),  the  infinite  variety  of  parasitic  diseases, 
e.g.  ‘Arabian  elephantiasis’  ( = the  ‘crocodile 
disease’  of  the  ancients),  worms,  and  pyorrhma 
alveolaris  are  the  several  consequences  of  these  in 
varying  degrees.  In  the  same  way,  it  was  to  the 
manners  and  customs  that  the  Egyptian  woman 
owed  her  long  list  of  infirmities  as  described  in  the 
Egyptian  treatises  from  the  Xllth  dynasty — flux, 
menstruation,  metritis,  dysmenorrhoea,  erosions, 
pustules,  prolapsus  of  the  vulva,  and  cancerous 
tumours.  It  was,  finally,  the  combined  operations 
of  Nature — water,  winds,  climate — and  of  the 
Egyptian’s  negligence  that  produced  the  terrible 
frequency  of  ulcers,  Nile  boils,  carbuncles  on  the 
breast  and  legs,  and  especially  the  appalling  array 
of  eye-troubles,  among  which  are  seen  all  the 
varieties  known  at  this  day ; styes,  specks, 
ectropion,  blepharitis,  leucoma,  lippitude,  hydroph- 
thalmia,  stajibyloma,  conjunctivitis,  purulent 
ophthalmia,  and  many  more.  Such  lists  as  these 
do  not  prove  the  unhealthiness  of  a country,  but 
rather  show  the  degree  to  which  the  knowledge  of 
classical  Egypt  had  advanced  in  diagnostics  and 
therapeutics ; and  the  close  resemblance  between 
ancient  and  modern  Egypt  in  this  respect  justifies 
the  conclusion,  in  agreement  with  Herodotus  (ii. 
77)  and  against  Pliny  (xxvi.  1),  that  the  Nile 
Valley  was  a very  healthy  country,  where  the 
length  of  life,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  Chabas 
(‘Pr6tendue  long6vit6  des  Egyptiens,’  in  Bibl. 
igyptol.  ii.  [1905]  181),  was  probably  in  excess  of 
that  of  the  average  man  of  the  present  day  ; where 
the  general  health  was  much  better  than  in  Greece 
or  Italy,  for  example ; and  where,  as  a rule,  the 
great  scourges  that  so  often  laid  waste  the  rest  of  the 
ancient  world — endemic  diseases  such  as  malaria — 
were  unknown. 

A classification  of  man’s  ills  so  minute  leads,  even 
at  first  sight,  to  the  postulation  of  ideas  already 
far  removed  from  ‘primitive  savagery.’  This  im- 
pression is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  neither  the 
mythology  of  classical  Egypt  nor  its  theologies 
attribute  any  sjiecial  disease  to  any  definite  gods. 
We  seem  to  see  in  the  whole  the  mark  of  a con- 
siderable scientific  and  moral  advance  on  the  rest 
of  contemporary  society.  If,  however,  the  pure 
therapeutics  of  Egypt  witnesses  to  a relative  but 
very  real  perfection,  on  the  other  hand  the  Egyptian 
ideas  on  the  causes  and  nature  of  disease  exhibit 
conceptions,  even  in  the  historical  period,  much 
more  akin  than  one  would  at  first  believe  to  those 
of  ‘ non-civilized  ’ peoples.  At  the  same  time  we 
find  that,  owing  to  the  special  conditions  under 
which  Egyptian  civilization  was  formed,  this  per- 
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Bistent  characteristic  of  the  early  ages  has  produced 
on  the  roles  of  gods,  kings,  and  priests  in  this 
connexion  systematic  views  that  are  capable  of 
finally  reaching  lofty  and  noble  conceptions. 

2.  We  read  in  Clement  (ap.  Orig.  viii.  41) 
that,  when  any  jiart  of  the  body  was  sick,  the 
demon  to  which  that  member  belonged  was  in- 
voked. In  a somewhat  imperfect  form  this  explains 
the  traditional  view  of  the  Egyptian  on  the  nature 
of  disease.  It  was  always  regarded  as  the  work  of 
demons,  spirits,  jinn,  ghouls,  vampires,  or  spirits 
of  the  dead  (see  Demons  and  Spirits  [Egyp.]). 
They  insinuated  themselves  into  the  individual  by 
the  nostrils,  mouth,  or  ears,  and  devoured  the  vital 
substance.  The  means  by  which  they  surprise 
man,  their  constant  efforts  to  do  so  as  they  prowl 
around  him  unceasingly,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  perform  their  destruction  inside  his  body 
offer  no  special  interest  for  the  history  of  religion, 
though  the  numerous  formal  texts  describing  these 
peculiarities  may  interest  the  specialist  in  Egypto- 
logical science.  Compared  with  other  human 
civilizations  the  notions  on  this  subject  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  we  find  in  classical  religions,  such 
as  the  Chaldmo- Assyrian  (cf.,  e.g.,  PSBA  xxviii. 
[1907]  81),  or  among  modern  savages  all  over  the 
world. 

The  idea  that  the  power  of  spirits — the  causes  of 
disease— increases  peculiarly  at  certain  hours  of 
the  day,  and  particularly  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  is  shown  by  the  papyrus  of  lucky  and  un- 
lucky days ; and,  if  this  idea  is  found  equally 
among  numerous  non-civilized  and  semi-civilized 
races,  and  is  the  product,  in  Egypt  as  elsewhere, 
of  experimental  pseudo-observation,  yet  Egyptian 
astrology  lias  greatly  strengthened  the  initial  data 
by  explaining  this  periodical  virulence  by  fixed 
rules,  based  on  the  influences  of  dates  of  the 
calendar  (q.v.)  and  on  mythological  history.  On 
such  days  ‘ numerous  harmful  germs  permeate  the 
clothing,’  because  the  struggle  neutralizes  the 
power  of  the  good  gods,  who  are  too  busy  to 
protect  man,  or  because  great  evil  influences  are 
seen  to  be  re-commencing  in  this  world. 

On  19th  Tobi  and  5th  Pashus,  the  germs  ‘penetrate  the 
clothing”;  then  ‘infection  steps  in  and  causes  death.”  On 
17th  Tobi,  the  anniversary  of  great  cataclysms,  any  sexual 
intercourse  predisposes  to  being  ‘devoured  by  infection.”! 
Those  born  on  4th  Paophi  are  liable  to  death  by  ‘ marsh  ” lever. 
The  14th  of  Athyr  is  dangerous  because  it  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  ‘ lesion  ” of  the  ‘ majesty  of  this  god.”  This  last  peculiarity 
is  important  to  observe.  Since  disease  was  the  result  of  the 
attack  of  a ‘ spirit”  (or  of  a demon  or  the  dead),  it  was  of  the 
same  type  lor  every  one,  and  every  one  was  exposed  to  it. 

The  veterinary  papyri  show  that  Egyptian 
thought  conceived  of  animals’  diseases  as  due  to 
the  same  causes  as  those  of  men,  and  the  same 
mixture  of  medical  and  magical  practices  was 
applied  to  both,  just  as  the  same  collection  of 
writings  might  contain  both  the  art  of  curing 
men  and  that  of  curing  beasts. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  dead  suffer  illness  is  difficult 
to  settle.  They  certainly  suffer  hunger  and  thirst — which  were 
regarded  by  the  Egyptians  as  things  existing  by  themselves  and 
due  to  harmful  spirits.  They  could  die  ‘ the  second  death,” 
wliich  logically  supposes  the  possibility  of  attacks  of  illness. 
Finally,  the  precautions  taken  that  the  dead  may  remain  in 
good  health  (vdzal)  in  the  other  world  assume  the  contrary 
possibility  of  illness.  We  have,  however,  no  decisive  texts  on 
this  point.  It  is  probably  reasonable  to  hold  that  the  Egyptian 
dead  were  believed  to  be  exposed,  in  certain  conditions,  to  the 
same  dangers  of  spirit-attacks  as  the  living. 

What  held  true  of  animals  and  men  also  held  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  therefore  of  the  gods ; 
we  know  of  a great  number  of  cases  where  their 
constitution,  wliich  did  not  differ  in  qualities  or  in 
nature  from  that  of  other  beings,  sufl'ered  various 
ills,  and  had  to  submit  to  the  intrusion  of  ‘ evil 
.spirits.’  Ejiigraphic  texts  and  papyri  have  left 
us  deliiiite  eviilence.  Every  one  knows  how  Ila 

i On  tlie  (lantern  anrl  harm  reHultina  from  connexion  with 
women  in  the  various  religions,  magical,  etc.,  acts  of  Egyptian 
life,  see  art.  Maoic  (Egyp.). 


had  to  die  because  a serpent  bit  his  heel ; Isis 
suffered  from  a mammary  phlegmon  after  the 
birth  of  Shu  and  Tefnut ; Horus  was  stung  by  a 
scorpion,  had  dysentery  (London  Papyrus),  and 
an  anal  weakness  (see  Oefele,  Vorhippokratische 
Medizin,  64).  The  sky-god  himself  saw  his  eyes, 
the  Sun  and  Moon,  affected  by  sudden  diseases, 
attributed  to  the  attacks  of  evil  spirits,  and  this 
was  one  of  the  numerous  ways  in  which  eclipses 
were  explained. 

Even  eliminating  the  cases  of  doubtful  authen- 
ticity, the  ofticial  religion  recognized  positively 
that  the  national  gods  were  not  exempt  from 
disease.  The  medical  literature  of  the  temples 
preserves  the  deposit  of  prescriptions  used  in  such 
and  such  a case  of  indisposition  by  ailing  gods. 
A remedy  of  this  kind  had  been  composed  ‘ by  the 
invalid  Ra  ’ (Ebers  Papyrus,  xlvi. ),  and  there  were 
remedies  to  cure  fever  ‘ in  gods  and  men.’  There 
was  nothing,  essentially,  to  protect  the  highest 
beings  from  the  ills  common  to  all.  But  here,  as 
elsewhere,  their  quality  of  godhead  was  derived 
from  their  superior  ability  to  concentrate  their 
energies  (see  Demons  [Egyp.]),  and  to  contrive 
defences  which  made  them  triumph  in  the  struggle. 
They  were  able  to  find  or  compose  prescriptions 
and  formulae  which,  in  the  special  case  of  disease, 
brought  them  out  of  their  trouble.  The  revelation 
of  the  secrets  of  their  art  or  magic,  granted  only 
to  those  men  who  were  their  heirs  or  ministers,  is 
the  very  foundation  of  Egyptian  medicine.  It 
unfolds  at  once  its  characteristics,  its  history,  and, 
above  all,  the  gradual  formation  of  its  knowledge. 

The  warfare  against  disease,  taught  by  the  gods 
(or  stolen  from  them),  proceeded  of  necessity  and 
above  all  from  magic  (gaining  support  gradually 
from  medicine  properly  so  called),  since  it  started 
originally  with  exorcism.  It  is  accompanied,  there- 
fore, by  spells  and  incantations,  with  all  their 
accessaries,  such  as  fumigation,  aspersions,  im- 
perative gestures,  etc.  The  knowledge  of  secret 
names  at  first  played  its  usual  part,  and  the  doctor 
of  ancient  Egypt  was  a magician-priest,  entering 
upon  a struggle  with  an  adversary — to  discover 
the  name  of  the  demon  causing  the  illness,  to  find 
by  secret  knowledge  the  name  of  a god  who  had 
helped  in  a fight  against  the  same  demon  in  a 
similar  case,  and  to  force  the  demon  to  flee.  This 
he  accomplished  either  by  disguising  himself  as 
the  conquering  god  and  imitating  his  actions,  or 
by  summoning  this  god  to  his  aid,  or  by  employ- 
ing the  relics,  talismans,  and  means  of  defence 
which  the  latter  had  invented.  (These  three 
methods  probably  constitute  three  successive 
phases  in  the  original  history  of  primitive  Egyp- 
tian therapeutics.)  As  usual,  ‘alliteration,’  or 
play  on  the  sound  of  the  words  spoken,  had  its 
share  in  all  this. 

Take  a case  of  the  momentary  loss  of  .sight,  e.ff.,  which  was 
cured  by  adjuring  the  crocodile  ; not  only  did  people  think 
that  the  same  remedy  which  had  saved  the  eye  of  the  heavens 
(=the  sun),  when  the  crocodile  tried  to  devour  it,  would  also 
save  man,  and  therefore  use  the  same  formula  ; but  at  the 
same  time  they  made  a play  of  words  on  shu,  ‘ blind,”  and  shu, 
the  ostrich-feather  held  by  the  operator  while  making  the 
disease  return  to  the  crocodile  supposed  to  have  sent  it. 

The  belief  that  the  forces  and  armies  of  good  and 
evil  beings  were  grouped,  like  the  astral  forces,  in 
the  four  regions  of  the  world  produced  the  further 
practice  of  a fourfold  pronouncement  of  the  for- 
mulae of  spells  and  exorcisms  preceding  or  accom- 
panying the  giving  of  the  material  medicine  (e.g. 
Ebers  Papyrus,  ch.  108).  Therapeutics  was,  there- 
fore, at  this  stage  an  operation  by  which  the  gods 
were  subjugated  by  the  various  processes  of  magic, 
‘ contagious  ’ or  mimetic. 

The  fundamental  nature  of  this  original  art  of 
liealiiig  was  a mark  of  the  Egyptian’s  struggle 
again.st  disease  riglit  down  to  his  last  days.  In 
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spite  of  all  the  gradual  attenuation  of  magic  in 
favour  of  pharmaceutical  and  actually  experi- 
mental science,  therapeutics  remained  closely 
bound  to  Divine  influences,  both  in  its  staff  of 
officials  and  in  the  composition  of  its  didactic 
treatises.  The  remedy  proper  never  entirely  sup- 
planted the  ritualistic  and  con  juratory  part  of  the 
process. 

The  pharmacopceia  proper  also  suffered  fhi.s 
general  influence.  A great  proportion  of  the  sub- 
stances owed  their  supposed  virtues  to  the  magical 
powers  of  the  beings  or  things  from  which  they 
sprang,  or  to  their  supposed  mythological  con- 
nexion with  a certain  god  or  spirit.  The  pharma- 
copoeia of  curative  and  harmful  plants  is  related,  in 
origin  at  least,  and  often  to  the  very  end,  to  the 
theory  of  ‘ spirits  ’ causing  and  protecting  from 
diseases  ; and  the  Egyptian  ideas  on  this  point 
are  found  faithfully  represented  in  the  list  of 
thirty-six  magical  plants  of  Pamphilus  [de  Sini- 
plicium  medicin.  facultatibus).  Finally,  it  is 
natural  that  the  magical  virtues  of  certain  objects 
against  disease  have  perpetuated,  in  Egypt  as 
elsewhere  and  for  the  same  reasons,  the  use  of 
amulets  (cf.  CHARMS  AND  Amulets  [Egyp.]). 

3.  For  the  understanding  of  Egyptian  ideas  on 
disease  and  the  methods  of  conjuring  it,  it  is 
essential  to  study  the  formation  of  the  books  re- 
lating to  it.  The  gods  having  known  better  than 
any  other  beings  how  to  organize  a defence,  it  was 
their  ministers  (or  their  possessors)  who  had  the 
exclusive  monopoly  of  magico-medical  cures,  re- 
vealed as  these  were  by  the  gods  or  seized  from 
their  secret  powers.  The  original  fetish-doctors, 
then,  had  as  their  inevitable  successors  priest- 
doctors  ; and  the  growth  of  knowledge  was,  above 
all,  a mechanical  growth,  by  the  union  into  col- 
lective classes,  of  the  ‘ arts  and  mysteries  ’ at  first 
scattered  over  as  many  sanctuaries  as  there  were 
originally  independent  gods.  The  primitive  con- 
nexion between  the  spirits  of  gods  and  protection 
against  disease  was  likewise  the  cause  of  the  par- 
ticular manner  in  which  the  books  relating  to 
diseases  and  their  cure  were  composed,  and  of 
their  double  character,  in  the  historic  period,  of 
traditional  compositions  and  compilations  pure 
and  simple,  innocent  of  all  attempts  to  make  a 
harmonious  general  whole  on  a rational  plan. 
Further,  there  is  nothing  more  opposed  to  an 
understanding  of  them  and  to  the  exegetical 
method  than  to  maintain  (like  Erman,  e.g.  in  his 
Religion  [Fr.  ed.,  1907,  p.  226])  that  the  attribution 
of  such  and  such  a chapter  of  prescriptions  to  a 
certain  god  or  fabulous  king  is  an  artifice  of  the 
editor  and  indicates  a late  date.  The  observation 
of  diseases  and  the  supposed  knowledge  of  the 
names  or  forces  to  be  adjured  or  driven  oft'  were 
the  fruit  of  experience  and  of  magical  prescriptions 
acquired  from  the  very  earliest  days  of  Egypt  by 
its  pre-historic  ‘ fetishists  ’ ; and  the  final  tradition 
which  in  the  Graeco-Eoman  period  attributed  to 
Hermes  Trismegistus  (Clement,  Strom,  vi.  4)  the 
composition  of  six  books  of  medicine  (on  the  forty- 
two  hermetical  books)  reproduced  exactly  the 
belief  of  classic  Egypt  in  its  last  stages,  repre- 
senting Thoth  as  the  god  who  invented  the  for- 
mulae necessary  for  giving  remedies  their  power 
against  diseases  (cf.  Pietschmann,  Hermes  Tris- 
megistos,  Leipzig,  1875,  pp.  20-4511.). 

The  sacred  library  of  the  proto-historic  Egyptian 
temple  became  the  depository  of  the  lists  of  dis- 
eases and  their  cures,  and  the  evidence  of  his- 
torical times  in  this  regard  is  fully  in  accord 
with  the  reality  of  the  facts,  when  it  speaks  of  the 
library  that  was  at  Heliopolis,  ‘the  hall  of  rolls,’ 
and  the  prescriptions  found  in  the  temple  of  Ptali 
at  Memphis  (cf.  Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs, 
1878,  ii.  355,  358),  or  when  the  inscriptions  of  the 


‘ library  ’ of  the  temple  of  Edfu  mention  tlie  pre- 
sence of  books  there  ‘ for  turning  aside  the  cause 
of  disease’  (cf.  Mallet,  Kasr  el  Agouz,  Cairo,  1909, 
p.  24). 

The  gfradual  formation  of  medical  treatises  properly  so  called 
came  about  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  various  composi- 
tions forming  the  annals  of  the  sacerdotal  calendar  in  Egypt, 
its  tales  of  feasts  (see  Festivals  [Egyp.]),  its  Books  of  the  Dead, 
and  its  ‘books'  of  the  different  sciences.  The  important 
sanctuaries  gathered  together  small  local  collections,  and  later 
on  made  exchanges  with  each  other  of  the  collections  thus 
obtained.  They  usually  proceeded  by  simple  juxtaposition. 
To  the  body  of  information  relating  to  a certain  disease 
generations  gradually  joined  on  the  ancient  prescriptions  of 
different  provincial  ‘ wisdom,’  and  grouped  around  a book  on 
eye-diseases,  internal  complaints,  and  ulcers  all  the  cures  and 
all  the  diagnostics— often  contradicting  each  other — obtained 
by  these  combinations.  The  part  of  the  body  or  the  disease 
stated  in  the  title  of  the  work,  having  served  as  the  basis  for 
the  work  of  compilation,  did  duty  also  as  a ‘ rallying  sign  ’ for 
all  works  on  any  analogous  subject,  without  distinction  of  date 
or  origin.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  common  sections  that 
are  found  in  papyrus  after  papyrus — parts  common  to  the 
Leipzig  Papyrus  and  those  of  London  and  Berlin,  or  to  the 
latter  and  the  Reisner  Papyrus  of  California,  and  so  on.  Those 
common  parts  show  the  common  origin  of  our  papyri,  and 
their  character  of  compilations  from  much  older  writings. 
The  manner  in  which  the  very  scanty  remains  of  the  Xllth 
dynasty  treatises  were  composed  shows  that  these  processes 
of  compilation,  so  evident  in  the  XIXth  dynasty  papyri,  had 
been  employed  long  before.  And  this  fact,  in  conjunction  \vith 
a study  of  grammar  and  language,  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
the  Egyptians  were  stating  an  absolutely  historical  truth  when 
they  attributed  the  additions  of  these  great  works  on  diseases 
to  the  Memphite  kings  or  to  the  first  legendary  dynasties  of 
the  Thinites.  As  leading  priest  in  his  kingdom,  the  king  was 
naturally  versed  in  the  magico-medical  art  of  healing,  and  this 
was  formally  said  of  the  most  ancient  kings  ; larpo?  yap  said 
Manetho  (apiid  Africanus)  of  Athotis.  Such  an  attribution  to  the 
Pharaohs  of  a charge  to  maintain  the  health  of  their  subjects 
agreed  in  every  point  with  their  nature  as  sons  of  gods,  and 
with  their  function,  which  was,  above  everything,  to  continue 
and  maintain  the  work  of  the  good  gods,  the  founders  of  Egypt 
(tarptKrjv  re  i^e<TK7}<Te  Kal  ^l/3Aovs  avaro/xifcov?  (rvF€ypa»//eI[Manetho, 
apud  Eusebius]). 

Being  logically  devoted  to  everything  that  was 
very  ancient  and  so  brought  him  a little  nearer  to 
the  Divine  origin  of  all  that  is  good  on  earth,  tlie 
Egyptian  made  scarcely  any  change  in  the  basis 
or  the  form  of  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  ; he 
was  always  eager  to  show  how  the  new  recension 
of  one  of  these  ‘ ancient  books  of  knowledge  bene, 
ficial  to  man  ’ was  attached  to  the  origins  of 
national  history.  And,  indeed,  criticism  has 
proved  that  the  Theban  manuscripts  proceed 
directly  from  the  proto-Theban,  and  the  proto- 
Theban  from  still  earlier  types.  The  books  that 
liad  grown  too  old  materially  were  piously  copied. 
In  the  actual  body  of  texts  relating  to  a certain 
disease,  the  work  of  generations  consisted  in  insert- 
ing glosses,  in  slightly  retouching,  or  in  support- 
ing the  efficacy  of  a certain  formula  by  extolling 
in  the  margin  its  proved  excellence  (Ebers  Papyrus, 
Ixix.  17,  XXXV.  18  ; and  Keisner  Papyrus,  passim), 
or  by  telling  how  it  had  once  cured  such  and  such 
a mighty  personage,  prince  or  king  (Ebers  Papyrus, 
Ixiv.  4,  ixvi.  15).  The  re-copying  or  re-modelling 
of  several  ancient  versions  in  circulation  led  the 
scribe  to  note  the  variants  in  the  texts  used  in 
composing  the  new  edition,  or  to  insert — rather 
unskilfully  and  such  as  they  were— the  scholia  of 
his  predecessors  (cf.  the  excellent,  and  unfortu- 
nately still  unique,  work  on  the  Ebers  Papyrus 
considered  from  this  point  of  view,  by  Schafer, 
Commentationes  de  Papyro  Medieinali  Leipsiensi, 
Berlin,  1892).  The  most  serious  material  changes, 
then,  were  not  in  the  idea  held  of  disease,  or  in 
the  manner  of  defining  or  conjuring  it,  but  in  the 
increasing  of  the  means  combined  for  this  last 
purpose.  This  happened  very  rarely  by  the  inven- 
tion of  new  remedies,  but  usually,  and  much  more 
mechanically,  by  joining  to  the  old  writings  new 
treatises  from  other  localities,  but  equally  ancient. 
These  were  dismembered,  and  their  substance  was 
joined  on  according  to  the  diseases  enumerated. 
A work,  e.g.,  devoted  to  ‘ abscesses  on  all  the  mem- 
bers ’ became  the  nucleus  round  which  gathered 
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everything  that  could  he  found  in  the  various 
temples  of  the  nature  of  formulae  relating  to 
abscesses.  Thus  it  happened  that  there  were 
sometimes  a dozen  methods  of  curing  one  disease, 
and  sometimes  contradictory  methods — c.g.  there 
occurred  side  by  side,  in  the  same  compilation, 
an  explanation  of  diseases  based  on  an  anatomy 
in  which  the  human  body  possesses  twelve  great 
blood-vessels,  and  another  founded  on  the  assump- 
tion that  it  has  forty.  It  was  not,  then,  that  the 
number  of  remedies  actually  increased  in  Egypt 
throughout  the  ages ; there  was  rather  the 
diffusion  among  a greater  number  of  Egyptians  of 
one  and  the  same  material  which  had  formerly 
been  embodied  in  a multitude  of  petty  provincial 
theories.  A general  invocation  at  the  end  to  the 
god  of  the  place  of  compilation  was  enough,  in  the 
compiler’s  opinion,  to  guarantee  a sort  of  unity  to 
the  work  composed  in  this  way. 

The  whole  result  was,  as  we  may  see,  far  from 
equal  to  a treatise  of  synthetic — not  to  mention 
philosophic — character  on  disease  or  diseases.  It 
would  nevertheless  be  inaccurate  and  unfair  to 
see  in  such  works  (as  does  Pierret,  Diet,  d'urch. 
igyp.,  Paris,  1875)  nothing  but  a collection  of 
pharmaceutical  prescriptions. 

4.  Religious  and  traditional  bases  so  solid  and 
so  closely  bound  up  with  national  beliefs  and 
institutions  have  necessarily  supported  a structure 
whose  characteristic  lines  have  remained  almost 
intact  throughout  the  whole  existence  of  Egypt. 
The  science  of  disease  was  marked,  to  the  very 
end  of  Egyptian  history,  by  its  original  character- 
istics : it  was,  above  all,  associated  with  the  world 
of  the  gods,  and  with  their  ministers ; it  was 
traditional  and  formalistic. 

Thus  the  rule  not  to  use  remedies  that  the 
masters  have  not  taught  is  to  be  explained  not 
so  much  by  the  will  of  the  legislator,  looking  to 
the  social  interest,  as  by  the  belief  in  the  con- 
nexion between  the  virtues  of  the  remedies  and 
the  magic  teaching  of  the  gods  ; and  the  same 
explanation  helps  us  to  understand  the  non- 
responsibility  of  the  doctor  in  a case  of  death,  if 
he  had  observed  the  rules  of  canonical  therapeutics 
(Diod.  i.  82).  The  assertion  that  physicians  were 
paid  from  the  public  treasury  is  simply  a mis- 
understanding in  the  classics,  but  a misunder- 
standing which  exactly  agrees,  leaving  out  of 
account  inexact  terms,  with  historical  truth.  Born 
originally  in  the  ‘ fetish-hut,’  the  science  of  heal- 
ing fixed  its  abode  in  the  temple.  The  masters 
remained  the  ministers  and  interpreters  of  the 
gods,  and  the  series  of  mastabas,  hypogees,  stelae, 
and  statues  show  that,  from  the  Memphite  Em- 
pire to  the  Ptolemys,  the  great  doctors — those  of 
Pharaoh,  e.g. , the  Sunu  oiru  ( = chief  physicians) — 
were  at  the  same  time  high  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries. 

Just  as  the  teaching  remained  religious,  the  art 
of  healing  in  its  three  great  branches  (symptom- 
ology,  therapeutics,  and  pharmacopoeia)  remained 
equally  impregnated  with  animistic  and  magical 
concepts  ; thus  the  classical  doctor  continued  to 
prepare  his  own  medicines,  like  the  sorcerer  of 
primitive  times,  and  it  was  held  as  a fact  that  in 
complicated  drugs  each  element  acted  on  a special 
part  of  the  organism,  or,  rather,  on  the  evil  specially 
infecting  that  part ; numerous  ingredients  were 
considered  curative  snecially  for  reasons  of  sympa- 
thetic or  contagional  magic  (chielly  animal  sub- 
stances, skin,  oils,  and  the  horrible  ‘ copro- 
therapy’). And  yet  the  universal  reputation  of 
Egyptian  medicine,  and  the  very  real  perfection  of 
its  equipment,  diagnostics,  metrology,  and  heal- 
ing processes  are,  on  tlie  other  hand,  as  certainly 
incontestable  facts  (see  an  excellent  popular  ac- 
count in  Eniian,  Life  in  Anc.  Egypt,  tr.  Tirard, 


London,  1894).  The  distinction  of  a nation  of 
superior  endowment,  like  Egypt,  is  precisely  the 
ability  to  substitute,  gradually  and  without  sudden 
breaks,  the  conception  of  the  natural  healing  effect 
for  the  unexplained  magical  effect ; and,  as  science 
and  magic-religion  both  proceed,  essentially,  from 
experimentation,  it  happens  in  many  cases  that 
only  the  interpretation  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
energies,  and  not  the  remedy  itself,  is  evolved. 
Such  as  it  is,  with  its  original  flaws,  its  lack  of 
theoretical  views,  its  crying  errors,  its  childish 
complication,  and  its  naive  formalism,  the  Egyp- 
tian science  of  healing  nevertheless  constituted 
from  the  very  beginning  a system  several  thousand 
years  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  human  society.  It 
retained  this  pre-eminence  as  long  as  Egypt  ex- 
isted. The  testimony  of  Homer  (II.  iv.  229),  the 
admiration  of  the  Persians  (Herod,  iii.  1 and  132), 
the  fame  and  reputation  of  Egyptian  medicine 
under  the  Saites  and  the  Ptolemys,  and  the  repu- 
tation in  Rome  of  the  Alexandrian  school  can 
only  be  mentioned  at  present.  Such  enduring 
fame  is  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  medi- 
cine of  Greeks  and  Arabians,  successors  of  the 
Copts,  has  given  a great  deal  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  medicine  to  our  school  of  Salerno,  e.g., 
or  to  any  other  of  our  ancient  seats  of  medical 
knowledge  in  the  Europe  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Renaissance. 

5.  The  development  of  Egyptian  science  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  a more  distant  and  lofty  char- 
acter to  the  priest-doctor’s  sources  of  information. 
But  it  never  completely  suppressed  the  primitive 
notion  of  direct  Divine  intervention  in  cases  of 
illness.  We  find  gods  of  healing  in  Egypt  as 
everywhere  else ; and,  similarly,  the  great  scourges 
— plagues  or  other  great  epidemics,  iatu — are 
recognized  as  sent  by  the  gods. 

Egypt,  however,  strikes  an  original  note,  in  regard  to  this 
last  point,  in  the  very  restricted  part  played  by  the  idea  that 
great  calamities  come  from  the  gods,  though  this  idea  was 
known  (it  may  have  been  less  familiar,  however,  than  in  the 
classic  East,  on  account  of  the  proverbial  healthiness  of  the 
climate).  We  And  mention  in  Manetho  (Muller,  FRG  ii. 
539)  of  the  plague  which  devastated  the  country  in  the  reign 
of  Semempses,  and  a connexion  is  assumed  in  the  text  between 
this  scourge  and  the  great  sins  committed  by  men.  But  such 
statements  are  very  rare  in  the  Egyptian  texts.  The  point  is 
worth  noticing,  in  contrast  with  other  organized  religions,  for 
the  understanding  of  the  conception  formed  by  the  Egyptian 
of  the  general  rtile  of  his  gods.  In  the  case  of  individual  sick- 
nesses, on  the  other  hand,  historical  Egypt  is  already  too  far  re- 
moved from  the  ‘ non-civilized  ’ stage  to  establish  any  connexion 
between  such  and  such  a bodily  complaint  and  the  violation 
of  a tahu ; we  ought  to  notice,  moreover,  that  the  idea  of 
disease  sent  as  a punishment  by  the  gods,  who  either  canse  it 
themselves  directly  or  leave  the  sinner  defenceless  against  the 
spirits  of  disease,  is  quite  foreign  to  the  Egyptians.  Texts  of 
later  date,  like  the  hermetical  books,  in  which  mention  is  made 
of  those  ‘ divine  statues  which  send  us  disease  or  heal  our  pains 
according  to  our  deserts’  (Menard,  Hermes  Trismegiste,  1885, 
p.  146),  seem  to  be  somewhat  imbued  with  Greek  or  Asiatic  con- 
ceptions. Disease  might,  however, — at  least  in  popular  cults, — 
be  the  direct  punishment  for  a personal  offence  against  a deity, 
but  this  is  of  course  quite  different  from  the  conception  of  an 
infraction  of  moral  rule  (see  Ethics  [Egyp.] ; and,  for  offences 
against  the  ‘goddess  of  the  Summit,’  see  Maspero,  RTr  ii.  [1883] 
118-123). 

Several,  if  not  all,  of  the  gods  who  had  composed 
the  first  means  of  battling  with  disease  continued 
to  grant  or  reveal  directly  to  men  the  means  of 
healing ; and  the  majority  of  the  sanctuaries,  to 
which  numerous  worshippers  journeyed,  for  their 
oracles  (see  Divination  [Egyp.])  or  on  annual 
pilgrimages,  retained  the  privilege  of  miraculous 
cures.  The  temples  of  Isis  at  Coptos,  of  Min  at 
Panopolis,  and,  in  general,  all  those  temples  in 
which  the  medical  books  locate  the  marvellous 
discovery  of  writings  in  connexion  with  the  teach- 
ing of  remedies  (Hermopolis,  Lyeopolis,  etc.)  were 
the  places  where  the  gods  were  themselves  able  to 
rout,  with  a single  blow,  the  infirmities  of  the 
human  body.  We  must  add  to  this  list  a great 
number  of  smaller  provincial  sanctuaries,  the  local 
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gods  of  which,  though  very  humble,  had  special 
powers  (Assu5n,  Gurneh,  etc.)- 

Survivals  of  these  innumerable  places  of  miracu- 
lous cures  in  ancient  Egypt  are  seen  in  the  topo- 
graphical coincidences  with  various  saint.s’  graves 
of  the  Coptic  Church — having  the  same  privilege 
— and,  after  Muhammad,  with  all  the  tombs  of 
Musalman  shaikhs  which  have  succeeded  to  the 
veneration  of  ancient  days  for  these  places. 

Towards  the  latter  days  of  history,  political 
events  tended  to  group  the  most  important  of 
these  centres  of  medicine  round  the  capitals  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  infiltration  of 
Persian  and  Hellenistic  ideas  added  new  elements 
to  the  role  of  the  gods  against  disease. 

6.  The  means  used  by  the  gods  in  such  cases  to 
instruct  or  heal  patients  are  not  well  known  in 
general.  Several  texts  say  that,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Greek  ideas,  the  custom  spread  in  Egypt 
of  going  to  sleep  inside  the  precincts  of  the  temples 
of  the  gods  of  healing,  or  near  the  supposed  tombs 
of  those  celebrated  historical  personages  whom 
legend  gradually  confused  with  mythical  kings 
and  the  gods  of  healing  (see  Divination  [Egyp.]). 
This  is  the  case  for  Imhotep  (cf.  Psherenptah  stela). 
Invalids  were  informed  of  their  remedies  oftenest 
in  dreams,  as  is  proved  by  a certain  number  of 
allusions  in  the  epigraphical  monuments,  by  the 
accounts  in  popular  tales,  and  by  the  witness  of 
Diod.  i.  25.  Direct  cure,  following  upon  a prayer, 
and  without  divinatory  revelation,  is  not  formally 
entertained  except  in  Herod,  ii.  65,  according  to 
whom  sums  of  money  equal  in  weight  to  a half  or 
a third  of  the  sick  child’s  hair  (?)  were  vowed  to 
the  gods  in  case  of  recovery,  or  a promise  was 
made  to  buy  a beast  for  the  temple  herds.  The 
sudden  inspiration  of  the  doctor  enlightened  by 
Divine  grace  and  working  5ia  (5tds  dei<TiSai- 
fiovlas  is  not  a very  Egyptian  trait,  and  may  be 
due  to  foreign  influences  (cf.  Berthelot,  Alchi- 
mistes  grecs,  1890,  p.  226).  The  essentially  native 
form  of  miraculous  cure  by  the  intercession  of 
the  god  appears  to  have  been  worked  chiefly  by 
the  direct  application  of  the  healing  fluid,  either 
by  the  priest  who  carried  the  Divine  relics,  the 
nibsau,  or,  in  important  cases  (demoniac  posses- 
sion, epilepsy,  and  the  like),  the  god  himself. 
The  famous  Stela  of  Bakhtan  is  a familiar  ex- 
ample of  this  type  of  curing  by  exorcism  worked 
by  a Divine  statue.  The  adjuration  of  the  demon 
of  disease,  his  overthrow,  and  his  departure  from 
the  body  of  the  princess,  are  merely  an  instance  of 
a practice  current  in  all  the  religions  or  ‘semi- 
religions ’ in  which  there  is  a ‘ dispelling  of 
demons.’  It  is  more  interesting  to  note  the 
manner  in  which  the  statue  of  a god  was  supposed 
by  the  Egyptians  to  be  capable  of  possessing  the 
necessary  power.  The  Egyptian  text  proves  that 
this  power  was  possible  only  to  a ‘ secondary  ’ statue 
of  the  god — one  of  those  animated,  for  a special 
series  of  activities,  by  an  ‘ energy -soul  ’ of  distinct 
name.  It  derived  its  chief  power  from  the  ‘ essential  ’ 
statue  of  Khonsu,  the  statue  which  contained  the 
magic  soul  of  the  god  and  made  his  will  known  by 
movements  of  its  head  (see  Divination  [Egyp.]). 
This  famous  statue  never  left  Thebes  ; it  kept  the 
best  of  the  Divine  substance  there,  and  consented 
to  detach  and  lend  its  healing  forces  only  to  such 
and  such  a one  of  its  doubles,  ‘ by  bestowing  upon 
it  (by  the  nape  of  the  neck)  its  protective  fluid 
at  four  intervals  ’ (which  is  a very  valuable  indica- 
tion of  the  antiquity  of  the  magical  conception). 
Apparently,  then,  the  power  against  disease  did 
not  belong  to. all  the  ‘doubles’  of  a god.  It  was 
the  privilege  of  the  one  image  in  which  dwelt  the 
‘ true  name,’  and  this  assumes  that  power  against 
demons  was  a part  of  the  ultimate  reserve  of  the 
personality  of  a being. 
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Finally — the  primitiveness  of  the  practice  of  ex- 
orcism by  statues  being  a traditional  survival — 
we  may  hold  that,  at  the  end  of  a long  period 
of  evolution,  the  views  of  the  Egyptian  upper 
classes  on  disease  often  came  near  to  really  lofty 
conceptions.  Though,  as  everywhere,  sorcery,  the 
bastard  child  of  primitive  religion,  preserved  the 
rudeness  of  the  ‘ dispelling  of  spirits  ’ of  primitive 
days,  still  the  fight  for  healing,  while  maintaining 
its  character  of  Divine  teaching,  became  more  and 
more  natural  and  scientific.  If,  indeed,  it  attri- 
buted a large  share  to  the  supernatural  inter- 
vention of  the  gods,  it  also  gave  an  important 
place  to  Divine  inspiration,  guiding  the  man  of 
science.  Thoth-Hermes,  in  his  various  names  and 
multiple  capacities,  inspires  sacred  medicine  with 
a higher  knowledge  of  human  infirmities,  without, 
however,  assuming  the  absence  of  resources  founded 
on  therapeutics.  The  priest-doctor  of  the  later 
ages  of  Egypt  is  a noble  figure,  resembling  that 
of  the  magnificent  portrait  left  by  Cheremon 
(FHG  iii.  497).  And  between  the  magic  idol 
(or  fetish)  of  the  first  healers  of  Egypt  and  the 
Thoth-Hermes  of  the  end  there  is  the  same  dis- 
tance (and  tlie  same  long  way  laboriously  tra- 
versed) as  between  the  anthropophagous  Osiris  of 
the  Pjrramid  Texts  and  the  Grieco-Egyptian  Osiris, 
who  gives  a seat  at  his  table  of  honour  in  Paradise 
to  the  poor  beggar  ‘ who  had  not  had  his  share  of 
happy  days  on  this  earth.’ 

Literature. — There  is  no  monograph  treating  the  subject 
synthetically.  A great  number  of  details  and  partial  theories 
are  found  scattered  throughout  the  bibliography  of  Egy]itian 
medicine.  Mention  may  be  made,  amongst  the  works  and  articles 
treating  more  specially  the  ideas  discussed  above,  .of : H. 
Brugsch,  Uber  die  medicinische  Kenntniss  der  alt.  Agypter, 
Brunswick,  1853;  F.  J.  Chabas,  (Euvres,  1903,  vo).  i\.,  £ibl. 
igyptol,  ii.  173,  and  La  MMecine  des  aiiciens  Egypticns^ 
Chalon-sur-Sadne,  1861 ; G.  Maspero,  Revue  Critique,  1893, 
ii.  69,  UUtoire,  ii.  (Paris,  1895)  214-220,  238,  281,  PSBA  xiii. 
501-503,  xiv.  312-314,  Etudes  mythol.  arcMol.  iii.  (1901)  289, 
301,  Journal  des  Savants,  Apr.  1897  and  Feb.  1898,  Journal  des 
Dibats,  28  Feb.  1906;  Mallet,  Kasr  el  Agouz,  Cairo,  1909; 
E.  Naville,  Sphinx,  xiv.  (1910)  137;  F.  Oefele,  Archiv  f, 
Parasitologie,  iv.  (1901)  481,  v.  (1902)  461,  OLZ  ii.  26,  v.  157,  vi. 
376,  XZ  xxxvii.  (1899),  55,  140,  Wiener  Klinische  Wochenschrift, 
1899,  no.  47,  Prager  Mediz.  Wochenschrift,  1899,  nos.  24-29, 
and  especially  ‘Geschichte  der  vorhippocratischen  Medizin, 
in  the  Ilandbuch  der  Geschichte  der  Medizin,  i.,  Jena,  1901 ; 
W.  Wreszinski,  Der  grosse  medizinische  Papyrus  des  Ber- 
liner Museums,  Leipzig,  1909  ; and  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Manners 
and  Customs,  ed.  London,  1878,  ii.  354-358. 

George  Foucart. 

DISEASE  AND  MEDICINE  (Greek  and 
Roman). — Disease  and  its  treatment  by  rational 
medical  means  belong  to  the  domain  of  scientific 
medicine.  The  help  of  the  gods  was  sought  in  ill- 
ness and  accidents  by  purely  religious  means — by 
prayer,  sacrifice,  and,  above  all,  the  institution  of 
incubation.  The  gods  granted  their  assistance 
either  directly,  by  a miracle  of  Ij^ealing,  or  in- 
directly, through  the  medium  of  an  oracle  of  heal- 
ing. The  subject  will  be  fully  treated  in  the  artt. 
Health  and  Gods  of  Healing,  Incubation. 

a T?1VT'CJT> 

DISEASE  AND  MEDICINE  (Hindu).-^i. 
Disease. — The  earliest  view  of  disease  in  India 
was  that  all  morbid  and  abnormal  states  of  body 
and  mind  for  which  no  special  reason  was  assign- 
able were  due  to  the  attacks  of  demons.  In  the 
medical  charms  of  the  Atharvaveda,  the  earliest 
medical  book  of  India,  the  diseases  are  constantly 
addressed  as  demoniacal  beings.  Thus  Fever,  a 
demon  who  makes  men  sallow  and  inflames  them 
like  fire,  is  implored  to  leave  the  body,  and  is 
threatened  with  annihilation  if  he  should  not 
choose  to  do  so.  ‘ O Fever,’  says  another  charm, 

‘ thy  missiles  are  terrible ; from  these  surely  exempt 
us.’  Itch  (pdman)  is  called  Fever’s  brother’s  son. 
The  malevolent  spirits  of  disease  were  regarded  as 
specially  dangerous  to  children.  Thus  infants  were 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  Naigamesa,  a demon 
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with  a goat’s  head,  who  is  mentioned  in  early  San- 
skrit literature,  and  represented  in  an  old  sculpture 
found  at  Mathura.  Jambha,  another  Vedic  god- 
ling  of  disease,  was  supposed  to  cause  the  trismus 
of  infants.  A ‘ dog-demon  ’ attacking  boys  is  said 
to  mean  epilepsy,  or  perhaps  whooping-cough. 
Another  ancient  superstition  attributed  the  origin 
of  dropsy  to  Varuua,  the  god  of  the  waters,  who 
hinds  the  guilty,  e,.g.  liars  and  false  witnesses,  with 
his  terrible  snake-bonds,  i.e.  dropsy.  Elves  and 
nightmares,  called  Apsaras  and  Gandharvas,  were 
believed  to  pay  nocturnal  visits  to  men  and  women. 
Disorders  of  the  mind  were  also  very  generally 
ascribed  to  possession  by  a demon  (bhuta),  even  in 
scientific  works  on  medicine  such  as  the  manuals 
of  Charaka  and  Susruta.  When  the  belief  in 
transmigration  took  hold  of  the  Hindu  mind,  it 
furnished  a new  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
disease.  Diseases  and  infirmities  were  traced  to 
sins  and  offences  committed  in  a previous  birth. 
According  to  this  doctrine  of  the  ‘ripening  of 
deeds  ’ (karmavipdka),  a mortal  sinner  will  have 
leprosy  in  a future  birth ; a Brahman-killer,  pul- 
monary consumption ; a drinker  of  spirits,  black 
teeth  ; a calumniator,  a stinking  nose;  a malignant 
informer,  stinking  breath ; a thief  of  food,  dys- 
pepsia ; a thief  of  horses,  lameness ; a poisoner, 
a stammering  tongue ; a usurer,  epilepsy  ; an  in- 
cendiary will  be  born  a madman  ; one  who  kills 
a cow  or  steals  a lamp  will  be  blind,  etc.  (see 
Visnusutra,  ch.  xlv. ).  Most  of  these  punishments 
in  a future  life  are  symbolical.  As  a consequence 
of  these  beliefs,  religious  penances  were  performed, 
for  instance,  by  lepers  in  order  to  atone  for  the 
heinous  sins  in  a former  existence  to  which  their 
illness  was  attributed.  A more  rational  theory  of 
disease  was  found  in  the  idea  that  worms  gave 
rise  to  morbid  conditions — a universal  belief  which 
may  perhaps  be  viewed  as  the  first  germ  of  the 
modern  bacillus  theory.  Headache  and  ear  and  eye 
diseases,  as  well  as  intestinal  diseases,  were  attri- 
buted to  worms ; worms  in  children  and  in  cattle 
also  find  special  mention  in  the  hymns  of  the 
Atharvaveda.  The  ancient  physician  Jivaka  (see 
below)  is  alleged  in  the  Buddhist  scriptures  to  have 
cured  a patient  by  making  an  incision  in  his  head 
and  pulling  two  worms  out  of  the  wound.  The 
medical  Sanskrit  works  derive  the  origin  of  in- 
ternal diseases  principally  from  a wrong  mixture 
of  the  three  humours  {tridosa)  of  the  human  body 
— wind,  bile,  and  phlegm  ; and  thus  distinguish 
between  wind,  bile,  and  phlegm  diseases. 

Of  particular  diseases,  ;fever  is  perhaps  the  most 
important.  It  is  called  in  the  medical  works  the 
‘ king  of  diseases,’  and  appears  to  have  been  already 
the  most  dreaded  ailment  at  the  time  of  the 
composition  of  the  Atharvaveda,  the  symptoms 
mentioned  suggesting  true  malarial  fever.  This 
corresponds  with  modern  statistics,  according  to 
which  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  deaths  in  India  are 
due  to  fever.  Leprosy  is  said  to  consist  of  eighteen 
varieties,  seven  heavy,  and  the  remaining  ones 
light.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  true  leprosy  be- 
came confused  with  various  skin  diseases.  Small- 
pox (masurikd)  is  first  mentioned  in  mediaeval 
medical  works.  The  plague  is  not  mentioned  in 
Sanskrit  Tiiedical  works,  and  seems  to  be  of  recent 
importation  in  India. 

2.  Medicine. — Folk-medicine  in  India  is  closely 
connected  with  sorcery.  ‘ The  most  primitive 
witchcraft  looks  very  like  medicine  in  an  embryonic 
state’  (Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  Asiatic  Studies,  1st  ser., 
1907,  p.  118).  The  earliest  collection  of  charms 
found  in  the  Atharvaveda,  which  is  reckoned  as 
one  of  the  four  Vedas,  though  it  never  attained 
tlie  same  degree  of  sanctity  as  the  other  three, 
j)rohably  because  it  contains  incantations  for  de- 
stroying an  enemy,  the  idea  of  injuring  another,  | 


be  he  even  an  enemy,  being  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
Hinduism.  In  the  medical  charms  of  the  Atharva- 
veda and  of  the  Kausikasutra,  the  diseases,  and 
frequently  the  curative  agencies  as  well,  are  ad- 
dressed as  supernatural  beings  (see  above).  The 
remedies  applied  are  based,  in  many  cases,  on  a 
rude  kind  of  homoeopathic  or  allopathic  principle. 
Thus  the  yellow  colour  of  a patient  affected  with 
jaundice  is  sent  Avhere  it  naturally  belongs — to 
the  yellow  sun  and  yellow  birds — the  patient  being 
seated  on  a couch  beneath  which  yellow  birds 
are  tied.  The  hot  fever  is  sent  to  the  cool  frog, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  find  it  enjoyable.  Dropsy, 
the  disease  sent  by  Varuna,  the  god  of  the  waters, 
is  cured  by  sprinkling  water  over  the  patient’s 
head  by  means  of  twenty-one  (three  times  seven) 
tufts  of  sacred  grass,  the  water  sprinkled  on  the 
body  being  supposed  to  cure  the  water  in  the  body. 
A coral  spear-amulet  is  used  to  counteract  pains 
that  seem  as  if  from  a spear — either  rheumatism 
or  colic.  White  leprosy  is  cured  by  applying  black 
plants.  Red,  the  colour  of  life  and  blood,  is  the 
natural  colour  of  many  amulets  employed  to  secure 
long  life  and  health.  Amulets,  mostly  derived 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  used  a great  deal, 
the  idea  being  that  the  supposed  curative  substance 
has  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  body.  The 
sores,  tumours,  and  pustules  apparent  in  scrofulous 
diseases  are  conjured  to  fall  off,  or  fly  away,  because 
they  were  supposed  to  have  settled  like  birds  on 
the  afflicted  person.  The  cure  of  wounds  and 
fractures  is  effected  by  incantations  which  have 
been  compared  by  A.  Kuhn  with  the  Merseburg 
charm  of  German  antiquity.  Flow  of  blood  is 
charmed  to  cease  by  a hymn  which  seems  to 
indicate  the  use  of  a bandage  or  compress  filled 
with  sand.  There  are  many  charms  for  the  cure 
of  the  poisonous  bites  of  snakes,  also  charms  directed 
against  poison  not  derived  from  serpents.  Water 
and  fire  are  viewed  as  excellent  remedies  for  many 
diseases ; thus  a Vedic  charm  declares : ‘ The  waters 
verily  are  healing,  the  waters  cure  all  diseases.’ 
Fire  is  especially  invoked  in  charms  against  mania, 
and  sacrifices  to  the  god  of  fire,  burning  of  fragrant 
substances,  and  fumigation  are  amongst  the  prin- 
cipal rites  against  possession  by  demons.  Some  of 
the  herbs  used  in  medicine  seem  to  owe  their  em- 
ployment as  remedies  to  their  names  only,  not  to 
any  real  curative  properties  possessed  by  them. 
The  charms  of  the  Atharvaveda  have  been  fitly 
compared  with  the  sacred  formulae  of  the  Cherokees, 
and  other  spells  current  among  the  Indians  of 
North  America.  On  the  other  hand,  they  must  be 
acknowledged  to  contain  a fairly  searching  diag- 
nosis of  some  diseases,  as,  e.g. , of  malarial  fever  with 
its  accompanying  symptoms,  such  as  jaundice, 
headache,  cough,  and  itch. 

The  second  period  of  Indian  medicine  is  the 
Buddhist  period,  ushered  in  by  Jivaka  Komara- 
bhachcha,  the  contemporary  of  Buddha  himself,  of 
whom  the  most  wonderful  cures  are  reported,  and 
whose  name  indicates  that  he  was  particularly 
famous  for  the  treatment  of  children’s  diseases. 
The  canonical  books  of  the  Buddhists  contain  a 
number  of  medical  statements.  The  famous  Bower 
MS,  written  in  the  5th  cent.  A.D.,  and  called  after 
an  English  traveller  who  discovered  it  at  Mingai 
in  Central  Asia  in  1890,  contains  three  medical 
treatises,  one  of  them  being  a spell  against  snake 
poison,  said  to  have  been  applied  with  success  by 
Buddha  himself  when  a young  pupil  of  his  had 
been  bitten  on  the  foot  by  a cobra.  Buddhist 
kings  founded  hospitals  for  men  and  beasts,  and 
appointed  regular  pliysicians.  The  famous  Bud- 
dhist convent  at  Nalanda  in  Bihar,  of  whicli  some 
ruins  remain,  liad  ample  accommodation,  in  the 
7th  cent.  A.D.,  for  10,000  students  of  philosophy 
and  medicine. 
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The  tliird  period  produced  tlie  now  current  San- 
skrit treatises  of  Charaka,  Susruta,  Vagbhata, 
Madliavakara,  Vafigasena,  Harita,  Blieda,  Vrnda, 
and  others  on  medicine  in  general  or  on  particular 
subjects,  such  as  pathology,  fever,  infantile  diseases, 
materia  medica,  etc.  Charaka  is  said  to  have  lived 
at  the  court  of  the  Buddhist  king  Kaniska  (c.  A.D. 
120) ; the  great  work  of  Sukuta  is  said  to  have 
been  re-cast  by  the  celebrated  Buddhist  sage  Nagar- 
juna;  Vagbhata  was  himself  a Buddhist.  The 
connexion  of  the  modern  period  of  medical  science 
in  India  Muth  the  Buddhist  epoch  is  thus  estab- 
lished, and  the  high  stage  of  development  reached 
by  it  seems  to  date,  in  the  main,  from  the  Buddhist 
time.  The  materia  medica  in  these  works  embraces 
an  immense  number  of  drugs  belonging  to  the 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms.  There 
are  special  works  on  pharmacy  and  chemistry,  con- 
taining ingenious  processes  of  preparation,  especially 
of  quicksilver  and  other  metallic  medicines,  which 
were  prescribed  internally  as  well  as  externally. 
Indian  surgery,  as  represented  in  Susruta  and 
Vagbhata,  can  boast  of  the  practice  of  lithotomy 
and  laparotomy,  and  of  operations  performed  in 
cases  of  cataract,  piles,  disease  in  the  uterus,  for 
forming  new  ears  and  noses  (rhinoplasty,  which 
seems  to  have  been  borrowed  by  European  surgeons 
from  India),  etc.,  udth  more  than  a hundred  different 
surgical  instruments.  Indian  medical  works  and 
doctors  were  exported  into  Arabia,  and  Charaka 
and  Susruta  may  be  found  quoted  in  the  writings 
of  Eazi  (c.  A.D.  900)  and  other  eminent  Arabian 
doctors.  Many  medical  Sanskrit  texts  were  trans- 
lated into  Tibetan,  and  again  from  Tibetan  into 
Mongolian  and  other  languages  of  Central  and 
Northern  Asia.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears 
probable  that  the  physicians  of  India  at  an  earlier 
period  learnt  a great  deal  from  the  Greeks,  especi- 
ally in  the  field  of  surgery,  their  own  knowledge 
of  anatomy  being  too  limited  to  admit  of  the  per- 
formance of  difficult  surgical  operations.  More- 
over, the  ancient  superstitious  notions  were  retained 
by  them.  Thus  a certain  form  of  smallpox,  which 
is  treated  with  cold  applications,  is  personified  as 
Sitala,  ‘the  cold  deity,’  and  is  to  be  worshipped 
with  a prayer  in  which  it  is  declared  that,  whenever 
a pereon  afflicted  with  smallpox  addresses  the  deity 
as  ‘ Sitala,  Sitala,’  the  eruptions  will  at  once  dis- 
appear from  his  skin,  and  that  this  goddess  possesses 
a rain  of  ambrosia  for  those  tormented  by  pustules. 
Seven  forms  of  this  disease  are  described,  which 
survive  in  the  seven  smallpox  sisters,  including 
Sitala,  whose  worship  is  very  common  in  N.  India. 
The  more  aggravated  forms  of  mental  diseases  are 
attributed  to  possession  by  a demon,  and  the  cure 
is  to  be  effected  by  propitiating  the  devil  with 
oblations  in  a fire  lighted  in  a-  temple,  and  with 
gifts  consisting  of  eatables,  an  umbrella,  etc. 
Infants  are  particularly  liable  to  be  attacked  by  a 
demon,  the  symptoms  described  pointing  to  lock- 
jaw. The  treatment  of  snake-bites  includes  the 
recitation  of  charms.  When  a child  is  born,  various 
religious  ceremonies  take  place,  such  as  the  offer- 
ing of  oblations  in  a fire  kindled  for  the  pur- 
pose, with  a view  to  protecting  mother  and  child 
against  the  attacks  of  demons.  The  prognostics 
of  disease  depend  in  the  first  place  on  various 
omens,  such  as  the  appearance  and  dress  of  the 
messenger  come  to  summon  the  physician,  and 
the  objects  or  persons  seen  by  the  latter  on 
his  way  to  the  patient.  The  Indian  physicians 
(iMvirajas)  of  the  present  day,  who  belong  to  tlie 
Vaidya  caste  in  Bengal,  and  to  Brahman  castes  in 
most  other  parts  of  India,  have  naturally  been 
losing  ground  owing  to  the  introduction  of  European 
scientific  medicine  into  India ; nevertheless  they 
continue  to  be  consulted  by  the  common  people, 
who  also  stiU  adhere  to  the  popular  superstitions 


of  old.  Various  godlings  of  disease  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  India  are  worshipped  with  oflerings  of 
milk,  fiowors,  fruits,  sweets,  rice,  betel-nuts,  and 
sometimes  a goat.  When  a child  becomes  danger- 
ously ill  with  smallpox,  it  is  sometimes  carried  to 
an  image  of  Sitala,  and  bathed  in  the  water  which 
has  been  ofl'ered  to  the  goddess,  some  of  which  it 
is  given  to  drink.  There  are  also  incantations  for 
almost  every  disease — headache,  toothache,  fever, 
dysentery,  leprosy,  madness,  burns,  scalds,  snake- 
bites, etc.  In  S.  India  devil-dancing  is  very 
common.  Whenever  the  ‘ doctor  ’ attending  a sick 
person  finds  that  the  malady  will  not  yield  to  his 
remedies,  he  certifies  that  it  is  a case  of  possession, 
and  the  exorcizer  is  then  called  in  to  expel  the 
demon.  The  malignant  spirits,  the  supposed 
authors  of  a jdague,  are  temjjted  to  pass  into  the 
wild  dancers  and  so  become  dissipated,  the  devil- 
dancers  being  also  thought  to  become  gifted  with 
clairvoyance  and  a jjower  of  delivering  oracular 
utterances  on  any  subject  of  common  interest.  See, 
further,  Disease  and  Medicine  (Vedic). 
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DISEASE  AND  MEDICINE  (Jewish).  — I. 
Disease. — i.  Biblical. — Three  initial  stages  may 
be  traced  in  the  perennial  consideration  of  this 
subject.  Disease — so  it  was  held — is  sent  from  the 
Deity  ; it  is  therefore  a punishment  for  sins  com- 
mitted ; that  is,  every  one  who  suffers  from 
disease  has  previously  done  some  wrong  for  which 
he  is  atoning  by  liis  bodily  afflictions.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  case  is  completely  covered  by  the  larger 
and  more  general  question  of  evil,  as  dealt  with,  for 
example,  in  Job.  Yet,  although  the  Book  of  Job 
might  be  said  finally  to  solve  the  problem  as  far  as 
contemporary  thought  was  concerned,  inquiry  re- 
asserts itself  after  a brief  interval. 

In  the  investigation  of  Biblical  examples  of  sick- 
ness consequent  on  sin,  care  must  be  taken  to  ex- 
clude those  cases  where  the  punishment  takes  the 
form  of  a violent  or  unnatural  death.  These  are 
included  in  the  larger  category  of  evil.  Thus  the 
case  of  Korah  (Nu  16^®*’^’)  and  that  of  the  disobedient 
proiihet  (1  K 13^''-)  do  not  apply,  but  the  death  of 
Bathsheba’s  first  son  (2  S 12*'^)  or  the  smiting  of 
tlie  Egyptian  firstborn  (Ex  122®)  might  certainly 
be  cited.  It  is  also  important  to  differentiate  cases 
where  the  sinner  liimself  is  smitten  from  those 
where  the  punishment  falls  vicariously  on  others 
who  may  be  innocent,  but  whom  the  sinner  loves 
more  than  himself.  To  the  former  category  be- 
long the  punishments  of  leprosy  meted  out  to 
Miriam  (Nu  12“)  and  Gehazi  (2  K 5-’) ; to  the 
latter,  the  death  of  Abijah,  son  of  Jeroboam  (1  K 
14'^),  for  the  death  of  the  child  meant  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jeroboam’s  fondest  hope — the  foundation 
of  a dynasty.  Further,  as  a corollary  to  the  latter 
class  may  be  mentioned  those  cases  in  w'hich  the 
community  suffers  from  disease  because  of  (a) 
general  and  (h)  individual  trespass.  The  com- 
munity would  seem  to  be  punished  because  it  par- 
ticipates actively  or  even  passively  by  not  rejecting 
the  criminal,  for  in  the  absence  of  duly  appointed 
officials  it  is  every  one’s  duty  to  take  the  law  into 
his  own  hands.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the 
knowledge  that  the  commission  of  a certain  action 
may  involve  others  in  disease  and  pain  may  act 
upon  the  evil-doer  as  a deterrent. 

An  enumeration  of  all  the  cases  in  the  Bible 
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where  disease  is  a i)unisliiiient  is  unnecessary.  It 
may  suffice  to  mention  a few  examples  where  it  is 
inflicted  as  a retribution  for  sin.  In  some  cases 
leprosy  is  the  means  of  chastisement : thus  Miriam 
(Nu  121”),  Gehazi  (2  K 5^i),  and  Uzziah  (2  Ch  26‘ii) 
were  smitten  with  this  disease  for  slander,  avarice, 
and  presumption  respectively.  Shameful  diseases 
are  the  result  of  foul  crimes  or  irreverence  [e.g.  'Er 
and  Onan,  Gn  38’  etc.  ; the  Philistines,  1 S ; 
Pharaoh  (Gn  12ii)  and  his  household  were  afflicted 
with  plagues  on  account  of  the  abduction  of  Sarah  ; 
Abimelech  and  all  his  house  (Gn  20i®)  were  smitten 
with  barrenness  for  tlie  same  cause ; the  Sodom- 
ites were  struck  with  blindness  (Gn  Iffii)  for  their 
attack  on  Lot ; and,  finally.  Job’s  sickness  is 
ascribed  by  his  friends  to  his  sinfulness.  Glut- 
tony was  punished  by  gastric  plague  and  death  at 
Kibroth-hattaavah  (Nu  11^),  and  in  the  Tokhehdh, 
or  Rebuke  chapters  (Lv  26'i  etc.,  Dt  28i”  etc.), 
various  diseases  are  enumerated  which  will  inevit- 
ably follow  disobedience  to  God’s  word. 

Turning  to  the  NT,  we  may  trace  the  same  tend- 
ency. Thus  (1  Co  11"”)  those  who  receive  com- 
munion in  an  unworthy  manner  sutler  disease  in 
consequence.  Further,  there  is  the  opposite  case 
of  apparently  undeserved  blindness  (Jn  91*^-),  as  an 
explanation  of  which  the  possibility  of  sin  in  utero 
used  to  be  suggested  ; and,  finally,  there  are  the 
instances  where  disease  is  said  to  be  due  to  Satanic 
agency  or  demoniac  possession  (Lk  13^”,  Mk  9^'^, 
Lk  IP^). 

That  diseases  follow  sin  may  also  be  inferred 
negatively  from  such  passages  as  Ex  15-”  (‘if  thou 
wilt  surely  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord  . . . 
the  diseases  which  I put  on  the  Egyptians  I will  not 
put  on  thee,’  cf.  Dt  28””) ; or  the  Fifth  Command- 
ment, where  longevity  is  the  reward  for  obedience 
to  parents  ; or,  in  a more  general  way,  Lv  18”  (‘Ye 
shall  keep  my  statutes  and  my  judgments  by 
doing  which  a man  shall  live  ’).^ 

Although  these  and  similar  instances  are  capable 
of  being  classified  under  various  different  heads 
and  of  being  arranged  in  other  ways,  yet  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  alterations  would  produce 
any  re-adjustment  of  ideas  with  reference  to  the 
theory  of  disease.  It  is  not  safe  to  dogmatize  or 
to  differentiate  between  the  attitude  of  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Prophets ; it  is  unwise  to  establish 
distinctions  of  time  or  place,  because  in  no  subject 
is  there  greater  scope  for  inconsistency.  The 
human  mind  hovers  between  the  Scylla  of  ascrib- 
ing disease  to  the  work  of  the  Deity,  and  the 
Charybdis  of  making  disease  accidental  and  so  in- 
dependent of  Divine  control,  by  which  circum- 
stance Divine  omnipotence  would  be  impugned. 
The  ‘golden  mean’  may  offer  a workable  com- 
promise, but  it  will  not  often  bear  philosophic 
investigation.  The  Semites,  as  has  often  been 
shown,  identified  cause  and  effect.  Peulldh  means 
both  reward  and  the  deed  which  merits  the  reward. 
Hattd’th  means  both  sin  and  sin-offering.  The 
children  who  mocked  the  prophet  were  devoured  by 
bears  (2  K 2^),  and  the  irresistible  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  was  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc.  The 
writer  of  the  Books  of  Kings  views  history  purely 
from  the  standpoint  of  morals;  happiness  and 
misfortune,  health  and  disease,  are  the  result  of 
previous  conduct ; and  insistence  on  this  theory  was 
the  sole  justification  for  the  study  of  history.  The 
adoption  of  this  attitude  was  conducive  to  a belief 
in  free  will,  since  man  thus  had  the  power  and 
choice  of  avoiding-  disease,  while  the  opposite 
theory,  which  made  disease  fortuitous,  led  to  pre- 
destination. To  such  an  extent  did  the  theory 
that  conduct  alone  is  responsible  for  disease 

1 See  Maiiasseh  ben  Israel’s  Conciliator  (tr.  E.  H.  Lindo, 
London,  1842),  (|uestion  89,  p.  138,  question  104,  p.  164 ; see 
also  pp.  20, 114,  and  question  130,  p.  228. 


prevail  that  Asa  (2  Ch  16’^)  is  blamed  because  ‘ in 
his  disease  he  sought  not  the  Lord  but  the 
physicians.  ’ 

The  Deity,  then,  is  the  source  of  evil  as  well  as  of 
all  good,  since  He  is  omnipotent.  Yet  already  in 
early  times  it  was  felt  to  be  impious  to  ascribe 
misfortune  and  disease  directly  to  the  Godhead. 
Hence  all  manner  of  expedients  were  adopted  to 
avoid  such  a position.  In  the  Books  of  Samuel 
‘the  spirit  of  God’  is  responsible  for  good  and 
happiness,  while  sickness  and  ill  were  wrought  by 
‘a  spirit  from  (n8;p  nn)  God.’  This  was  largely 
developed  in  the  Targums  (cf.  Memra,  Logos,  etc.). 
There  is  no  escape  from  attacking  Divine  omni- 
potence, if  disease  is  independent  of  the  Godhead. 
Still  disinclination  to  ascribe  disease  to  God  grew 
and  gained  strength  from  the  earliest  times.  The 
example  of  Korah’s  sons  is  a case  in  point.  All 
the  guilty  parties  gather  together,  the  innocent 
are  warned  to  withdraw  from  their  company,  and 
finally  (Nu  26'^)  it  is  stated:  ‘notwithstanding, 
the  sons  of  Korah  died  not.’  Still  stronger  in- 
stances occur  which  aflord  negative  proof.  The 
wicked  cannot  involve  the  righteous  in  disease  and 
death,  but  the  righteous  can,  conversely,  deliver 
the  wicked.  Ten  good  men  can  save  Sodom  (Gn 
18”^) ; punishment  extends  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  ‘ of  them  that  hate  me,’  while  loving- 
kindness prevails  to  the  thousandth  generation 
(Ex  20®-  ”).  The  Middath  ha-Bahamim  (attribute 
of  mercy)  conquers  the  Middath  had-Dtn  (attribute 
of  justice).  Finally,  the  teaching  of  Job  and  of 
Ezekiel  established  the  idea  of  individual  responsi- 
bility, and  the  doctrine  that  suffering  and  disease 
are  not  necessarily  the  consequence  of  wrong- 
doing. 

2.  Rabbinical. — In  considering  Rabbinic  litera- 
ture it  will  be  found  that  the  same  tendencies  may 
be  traced  and  the  same  stages  observed.  We  are 
brought  back  to  earlier  views  such  as  may  be  found 
in  the  Pentateuch  and  Former  Prophets,  and, 
seemingly,  the  teaching  of  Job  and  Ezekiel  is 
completely  gone.  It  will,  therefore,  suffice  to 
adduce  a limited  number  of  instances.  In  the 
first  place,  slander  is  responsible  for  many  diseases  : 
this  may  be  seen  most  clearly  in  Lev.  Rabba  xviii. 
4 (ed.  E.  Schraentzel,  Stettin,  1863,  p.  29,  fol.  15a, 
outer  col.  lines  1 ff.) : 

‘There  was  (iftrMlA  (engraving)  on  the  tablets  of  stone  [Ex  3216]. 
Read  not  h^ruth  but  heruth  (freedom).  Freedom  from  what  ? 
. . . from  chastisements  . . . R.  Simeon  b.  Yohai  sa3’s,  at  the 
hour  when  Israel  stood  at  Sinai  and  said  (Ex  24t)  ‘ ‘ All  that  the 
Lord  hath  said  we  will  do  and  obey,”  there  was  not  among  them 
either  one  with  an  unclean  issue  or  a leper  or  cripple  or  blind 
or  dumb  or  deaf  or  mad : concerning  that  hour  is  it  said  (Ca 
4I) : “ Entirely  fair  art  thou,  O my  companion,  neither  is  there 
blemish  in  thee.”  When  they  sinned,  not  many  days  passed 
when  there  were  found  among  them  those  with  unclean  issues 
and  lepers.  About  that  hour  it  is  said  (Nu  52-4),  “ And  they 
dismissed  from  the  camp  every  leper,  etc.”  Henceforward 
Israel  was  liable  to  issues  and  leprosy.  R.  Huna  . . . saj's  . . . 
leprosy  came  for  slander  ...  to  teach  thee  that  plagues  come 
only  in  consequence  of  slander.  . . .’  [The  whole  passage 
should  be  studied.] 

In  the  Mekhilta  on  Ex  23®  (ed.  I.  H.  Weiss, 
Vienna,  1865,  p.  106a,  top)  acceptance  of  bribes  is 
said,  on  the  basis  of  the  Scriptural  verse,  to  lead 
to  blindness : 

‘ Every  one  who  accepts  money  to  pervert  justice  (or  even  to 
execute  justice)  will  not  leave  the  world  until  he  is  bereft  of  his 
eyesight.  According  to  R.  Nathan,  one  of  three  things  will 
befall  him  : he  will  lose  his  knowledge  of  the  Torah,  so  that  he 
will  declare  unclean  clean,  or  declare  clean  unclean,  or  he  will 
be  in  need  of  human  aid,  or  he  will  lose  his  ej'esight.’ 

A similar  thought  is  expressed  in  the  parallel 
passage  in  Siphre  to  Dt  16'®  (ed.  M.  Friedmann, 
Vienna,  1864,  §144),  towards  the  end  of  the  section. 
The  Mekhilta  to  Ex  15“  (fol.  54a)  should  also  be 
regarded.  This  thought  may  be  followed  in  a more 
extended  form  in  Bab.  'Erukhin  fol.  16a,  where 
R.  Johanan  (quoted  by  R.  Samuel  b.  Nahmani) 
says : 
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* Plagues  come  for  seven  sins,  for  bloodshed,  perjury,  un- 
chastity, i)ride,  embezzlement,  pitilessness,  and  slander,  as  it  is 
said  (Ps  lOl-’i),  “ him  who  slanders  his  neighbour  secretly,  him 
will  I cut  off.  . . ’ 

The  following  verses  are  then  cited  to  prove 
each  case  res2)ectively  : 2 S 3^^,  2 K 5^^*  Gn  12^’^, 
2 Ch  26^^,  Lv  14^®*  See  also  Ahothv.  11  (Singer’s 
Prayer  Book^^  London,  1900,  p.  200)  : 

‘ Seven  kinds  of  punishment  come  into  the  world  for  seven 
important  transgressions.  If  some  give  tithes  and  others  do 
not,  a dearth  ensues  from  drought,  and  some  suffer  hunger 
while  others  are  full.  If  they  all  determine  to  give  no  tithes, 
a dearth  ensues  from  tumult  and  drought.  If  they  further 
resolve  not  to  give  the  dough-cake  (Nu  1520),  an  exterminating 
dearth  ensues.  Pestilence  comes  into  the  world  to  fulfil  those 
death  penalties  threatened  in  the  Torah,  the  execution  of  which, 
however,  is  not  within  the  function  of  a human  tribunal.  . . . 
At  four  periods  pestilence  grows  apace  : in  the  fourth  year,  in 
the  seventh,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  seventh  year,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  each  year ; in  the 
fourth  year,  for  default  of  giving  the  tithe  to  the  poor  in  the 
third  year  (Dt  1428*9) ; in  the  seventh  year,  for  default  of  giving 
the  tithe  to  the  poor  in  the  sixth  year ; at  the  conclusion  of  the 
seventh  year,  for  the  violation  of  the  law  regarding  the  fruits 
of  the  seventh  year  ; and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles in  each  year,  for  robbing  the  poor  of  the  grants  legally 
assigned  to  them’  (i.e.  gleanings,  forgotten  sheaves,  corners  of 
the  field  [Lv  199,  Dt  2419]). 

The  death  of  women  at  childbirth  is  due  to  three 
sins, 

‘ because  they  have  been  negligent  in  regard  to  their  periods 
of  separation,  in  respect  to  the  consecration  of  the  first  cake  of 
the  dough  and  in  the  lighting  of  the  Sabbath  lamp’  (Mishn. 
Shal)b.  ii.  6 [Singer’s  Prayer  Booky  p.  121]). 

The  efi'ect  of  sin  (yeser  hd-ra)  on  man  and  on  the 
creation  generally  is  to  cause  great  disfigurement, 
and  mysterious  diseases  are  due  to  sin.  The 
passage  from  Bereshith  Babha  and  elsewhere 
dealing  with  this  point  may  be  studied  in  F.  R. 
Tennant’s  Sources  of  ..  . Original  Sin,  ch.  vii.  ff. 

Finally,  R.  Ami  says  : 

‘ There  is  no  death  without  sin,  and  there  is  no  chastisement 
without  crime  ’ (Bab.  Shabb.  55a  foot).  This  passage  should  be 
carefully  studied. 

Outside  the  immediate  range  of  the  Talmud  and 
Midrashim  the  idea  may  be  traced  frequently  ; 
e.g.  Sir  31^^  (p.  24,  ed.  Strack,  Leipzig,  1903) : ‘ In 
all  thy  actions  be  modest,  that  no  misfortune  be- 
fall thee  ’ ; or  Judah  hal-Levi’s  Kitdb  al-Khazari, 
pt.  ii.  § 58  : 

‘ It  was  one  of  the  wonderful  traits  of  God  that  His  displeasure 
for  minor  transgressions  was  shown  on  the  walls  of  houses  and 
in  the  clothes,  whilst  for  more  grievous  sins  the  bodies  were 
more  or  less  severely  stricken  ’ (p.  119,  ed.  Hirschfeld,  1905 : 
see  the  whole  paragraph). 

II.  Medicine. — Connected  with  the  question 
of  disease  is  the  question  of  cure.  The  function 
of  tlie  priest  as  physician  is  clearly  laid  down  in 
the  Pentateuch ; he  enjoys  far  greater  authority 
than  tlie  surgeon  mentioned  in  Hammurabi’s  Code, 
probably  because  his  sphere  of  treatment  was  more 
limited : in  Assyria  surgical  operations  seem  to 
have  been  undertaken  more  commonly.  The 
Rabbis  declared  that  it  was  a positive  command- 
ment (ntoj;  nikp)  for  a man  to  get  himself  cured, 
on  the  basis  of  Ex  21^“  (see  also  Rashi,  in  loc.). 
Healing  as  a result  of  special  prayer  occurs  re- 
peatedly in  the  Bible.  According  to,  the  Rabbis, 
all  healing  is  a miracle,  and  repentance  will  efi'ect 
a cure.  Thus  Bab.  Nedarim  41rt  declares  : 

‘ No  sick  man  can  recover  from  his  disease  until  his  sins  are 
forgiven  . . . greater  is  the  miracle  performed  to  a sick  man  by 
his  restoration  to  health  than  that  wrought  to  Hananiah,  Mishael, 
and  Azariah  (Dn  3i2ff.).  For  their  fire  was  earthly  and  any 
mortal  could  quench  it,  whereas  that  of  the  sick  man  is  from 
heaven  and  defies  human  hand  ’ (see  also  further). 

So,  too,  the  Palestinian  Rabbis  denied  that 
demons  could  cause  or  cure  disease  (see  Demons 
AND  Spirits  [Jewish]),  for  disease  came  from  God 
without  reference  to  their  agency  (see  also  S. 
Schechter,  Fragment  of  a Zadokite  Work,  Cam- 
bridge, 1910,  p.  1,  ch.  xiv.  p.  12,  line  3).  On  the 
other  hand,  a man  must  not  avoid  sin  on  that 
account  alone. 

‘ A man  must  not  say,  “ I will  abstain  from  forbidden  foods  in 
order  to  strengthen  my  body  and  avoid  disease,  but  in  order  to 
do  the  will  of  my  Father  in  heaven.”  ’ 

The  technical  nature  of  cures  recommended  by 


the  Rabbis  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
])resent  article.  Cures  by  prayer  were  frequent. 
See  Mishn.  Berakhoth,  v.  3 ((i.  10,  ed.  Staerk, 
Lietzmann’s  series,  Bonn,  1910) : 

‘ E.  Hanina  h.  Dosa  used  to  pray  over  the  sick  and  used  to 
say,  “ Such  a one  will  live,”  “ Such  a one  will  die."  They  said 
to  him,  “ Whence  knowest  thou?  ” ; he  replied,  “ If  my  pras'er  is 
fluent  in  my  mouth,  I know  that  it  will  be  received.”  . . .’ 

Reference  may  also  be  made  to  uns")  (Singer’s 
Prayer  Book,  p.  47  ; partly  also  on  p.  16,  § 8 of  no. 
58  of  Lietzmann’s  series,  Altjiid.  Gehete,  Bonn, 
1910) ; to  Vpian  n?-i3  (p.  148  top)  ; to  the  D'j’nn  wsp,  or 
therapeutic  use  of  Psalms  (see  also  art.  Charms 
AND  Amulets  [Jewish]) ; and  to  the  extremely 
beautiful  prayer  before  reciting  the  P.salms  in 
cases  of  sickness.^  The  prayer  deserves  careful 
study.  It  must  be  observed  that,  altliougli  the 
Rabbis  fully  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer, 
tliey  did  not,  as  the  Christian  Scientists  do,  deny 
the  existence  of  disease  or  the  power  of  drugs. 
The  Essenes,  for  example,  according  to  Philo, 
joined  the  care  of  the  body  to  that  of  the  soul  by 
avoiding  cities  : ‘just  as  foul  air  breeds  disease,  so 
there  is  danger  of  contracting  an  incurable  disease 
of  the  soul  from  . . . bad  associations ’(()!406?omnfs 
probus  liber,  §12,  cited  in  JE  v.  227,  foot,  inner 
column). 

The  principle  of  ‘ measure  for  measure,’  fitting 
the  punishment  to  the  sin  (n^p  in?  ,-ito  or  n'jpp 
i'?  I'nin  ?1?  iTo),  was  .strongly  lield  by  the  Rabbis,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  extracts  cited  above,  but,  in 
spite  of  this,  the  solution  of  the  problem  was  found 
in  the  theory  of  .ipnij  hii  jnie:,  ‘ chastisements  of 
love’  (‘whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth ’), 
and  this  is,  of  course,  tlie  real  solution  of  the 
whole  problem  of  evil : man’s  inability  to  realize 
that  what  is  to  him  evil  or  misfortune  need  not  in 
reality  be  so.  See  Mishn.  Berakhoth,  i.x.  5 ((i.  17, 
ed.  Staerk,  Bonn,  1910,  Lietzmann’s  series) : 

'in  .Tip  ^ihp  ‘ With  all  thy  might  [read  not  ijnsip 
but  1*1^] ; for  every  measure  (good  or  evil)  which  He  meteth  to 
thee,  thank  Him.’ 

Misfortune  is  not  necessarily  evil,  nor  is  disease 
necessarily  the  outcome  of  sin.  Man  cannot  always 
distinguish  good  from  evil,  and  his  mind  has  not 
the  power  of  perception,  beyond  a certain  -well- 
defined  limit.  ‘ From  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  shall 
there  not  proceed  both  evil  and  good  ? ’ (La  3®*).  ‘ I 
the  Lord  make  peace  and  create  evil  ’ (Is  45’).  The 
inability  of  man  to  comprehend  the  Divine  scheme 
for  the  government  of  the  universe  leads  him  to 
erroneous  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  of  evil  and 
the  origin  of  disease.  This  was  the  generally 
accepted  conclusion. 

Literature. — JE,  art.  ‘Medicine’;  art.  Charms  .and  Amulets 
(Jewish)  in  the  present  work ; Hamburger,  art.  ‘ Krankheiten  ’ ; 
Maimonides,  Guide,  chs.  on  the  ‘ Evils,’  pt.  iii.  etc.  (see  Fried- 
liinder’s  tr.,  London,  1904);  S.  Schechter,  A spects  of  Rabbmic 
Theology,  London,  1910,  oh.  xiv.  etc. ; C.  G.  Montefiore,  art. 

‘ Retribution,’ in  JQR,  vol.  v.,  July  1893;  IF.  R.  Tennant, 
Sources  of  , . . Original  Sin,  Cambridge,  1903,  ch.  vii.  etc. ; S. 
Levy,  ‘ Doctrine  of  Original  Virtue,’  in  Orig.  Virt.  and  Other 
Studies,  London,  1907  ; F.  -Weber,  Jild.  Theol.^,  Leipzig,  1897. 

Herbert  Loewe. 

DISEASE  AND  MEDICINE  (Persian).-The 
doctrines  concerning  bodily  diseases  and  their  treat- 
ment by  medical  art  form  a very  considerable  part 
of  the  Avestan  system.  In  strict  accordance  with 
the  dualistic  conception  of  the  universe,  bodily 
disease  and  its  treatment  by  medical  art  correspond 
exactly  with  sin,  regarded  as  a spiritual  malady, 
and  its  treatment  by  religious  exercises  conceived 
as  an  ethical  or  spiritual  medicine.  Similarly, 
owing  to  the  dualistic  division  of  the  universe  into 
a good  and  an  evil  creation,  all  bodily  diseases  are 
expressly  declared  to  he  creations  of  the  Evil  Spirit 
(see  under  art.  Dualism).  In  Vend.  xxii.  Ahura 
Mazda  declares  that  Anra  Mainyu  created  99,999 
diseases  (a  fanciful  number,  like  that  of  the  Hindu 

' Both  of  the  last-named  items  may  he  seen  at  the  end  of 
Heidenheim’s  ed.  of  the  Psalms,  Roedeiiieim,  1805. 
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gods),  which  are  variously  estimated,  however,  as 
90,000  in  the  Gujarati  translation,  or  as  10,000 
(Bund.  ix.  4),  or  even  as  low  as  4333  (Dmkart,  ed. 
Peshotan,  vol.  iv.  cap.  157.  41,  43).  A considerable 
number  of  names  of  diseases  are  preserved  in 
various  parts  of  the  Avesta,  and  have  been  care- 
fully collected  and  discussed,  especially  by  Geiger 
in  his  Ostlrdn.  Ktdtur  ; but  most  of  the  names  are 
decidedly  obscure,  and  little  improvement  has  been 
made  since  Geiger’s  study ; even  Bartholomae’s 
great  lexicon  throws  no  further  light  upon  the 
terms  used. 

It  is  fairly  certain,  however,  that  we  may  find  in  them  fevers 
(tafnu,  dazhu),  and  diseases  of  the  head  (sdrasti,  sdrama).  As 
skin  diseases  were  and  still  are  a special  scourge  of  the  Iranian 
countries,  we  naturally  expect  to  find  mention  of  leprosy,  and 
as  a matter  of  fact  this  dread  disease  apparently  (in  spite  of  de 
Harlez’s  striking  argument  to  the  contrary)  is  indicated  by  the 
term  paeso  mtareto  tanus  ( Vend.  ii.  85 ; Yt.  v.  92),  probably 
‘ leprosy  which  segregates  the  body  ’ (cf.  Pahlavi  peseh,  Pazend 
pisk,  Mod.  Pers.  pes,  Kurdish  pisi).  In  pdman  (Yt.  xiv.  48)  we 
may  see  either  leprosy,  according  to  the  general  interpretation, 
or  itch  (S.  E.  Dubash),  which  is  probably  also  indicated  by 
garenu.  Among  other  terms,  more  or  less  obscure,  the  identi- 
fication of  which  is  largely  conjectural,  vdvereshi  (Yt.  xiii.  131) 
probably  indicates  a venereal  disease ; tafnu  . . . tanuye 
zoishnuye  (Vend.  vii.  173)  maybe  puerperal  fever ; skeiida(ib. 
V.  160)  may  indicate  a rupture ; aghosti  (ib.  vii.  145)  and  vazem- 
noasti  (ib.  xx.  9,  11)  most  probably  signify  rickets  and  caries  of 
the  bone ; duruka  (ib.  xx.  14,  20)  almost  certainly  calculus ; 
kurugha  (ib.)  seems  to  be  the  Modern  Persian  kiiru,  carbuncle 
(Houtum-Schindler,  ZDMG  xxxvii.  [1883]  54  ff.).  In  dstairya 
we  seem  to  have  the  name  of  some  eruptive  disease,  like  small- 
pox or  measles.  Among  a number  of  hitherto  quite  unidentified 
terms,  three  beginning  with  azh-  in  all  probability  refer  to 
diseases  caused  by  snake-bite. 

The  origin  of  the  art  of  medicine  as  recorded  in 
the  Avesta  is  supernatural,  and  associated  with 
the  name  of  the  hero  Thrita,  who,  according  to  the 
Vendidad,  was  the  first  physician,  ‘ the  first  of 
those  heroic,  active,  benevolent  men,  with  magic 
power,  brilliant,  powerful,  before  the  giving  of  the 
Law,  who  made  the  various  diseases  cease.’  He 
besought  Ahura  Mazda  for  a remedy  against 
poisons  (vish-citrem,  or  perhaps  ‘eine  von  Gift- 
pflanzen  stammende  Arznei  ’ [Geiger]),  and  a metal 
knife  (for  surgical  operations).  Ahura  Mazda 
narrates  that  he  gave  him  thousands  and  millions 
of  medical  plants,  among  them  the  mysterious 
gaokerena,  the  later  gdkart  tree,  the  source  of  all 
medicines  (Vend.  xx.  1-17).  The  Yashts  appear 
to  confound  this  Thrita  with  Thraetaona,  whose 
name  seems  to  be  a patronymic  derived  from  the 
former — for  his  fravashi  is  invoked  againstdiseases. 
Darmesteter  quotes  Hamza  as  stating  that  Faridun 
(i.e.  Thraetaona)  was  the  inventor  of  medicine,  and 
adds  that  the  Modern  Persian  amulets  against 
disease  bear  the  name  of  Faridun  (see  Charms  and 
Amulets  [Iran.],  vol.  hi.  p.  449=^).  Moreover,  the 
genius  Airyaman  (apparently  the  personification 
of  prayer)  is  also  intimately  connected  with  the 
medical  art.  Ahura  Mazda  calls  him  to  come  and 
expel  disease  and  death  ( Vend.  xxii. , xxiii. ).  Later 
on,  in  the  Pahlavi  Dinkart  he  becomes  the  tutelary 
genius  of  pliysicians,  to  whom  he  gives  miraculous 
help  to  cure  men’s  bodies.  As  we  shall  see,  prayer 
was  always  regarded  as  the  most  efficacious  of 
remedies. 

The  commonest  term  to  indicate  indifferently  ‘medicine,’ 
‘ healings, ’ ‘ medicaments,’  or  ‘ phj^sician,’  is  baeshazay  correspond- 
ing to  the  Skr.  hhishaj,  bheshaja.  In  Pahlavi  we  find  this  word 
as  beshajy  but  more  commonly  under  the  curiously  inverted 
form  bijishaky  as  in  Modern  Persian  and  in  the  Armen,  words 
hzhUhky  ‘physician,*  and ‘heal.* 

The  Avesta  attributes  great  importance  to  the 
threefold  division  of  medicine  according  to  the 
means  employed  : kereta,  the  knife  ; urvara,  herbs ; 
mahthra,  formula— as  we  sliould  say,  surgery, 
medicine,  and  prayer.  Tliis  is  also  the  well-known 
division  of  the  Greeks : Pindar,  speaking  of 
Asklepios,  says  (Pyth.  iii.  91-95) : 

• • • Tov?  fikv  /AttAa/cat? 

«7raot5ats 

Toi>s  6u  TTpoo'auea,  ire- 

popra?,  q yvtot?  Tr^arTT-iv  nduToOev 

<lidpiiaKa,  Tovj  TO/xai5  earatre*'  op0ous» 


As  Pindar  gives  the  first  place  to  iiraotdat,  so  the 
Avesta  esteems  the  cure  by  prayer  or  conjuration 
the  best  of  all ; so  that  the  prayer-physician 
(mahthro-haeslmza)  is  called  ‘ the  physician  of 
physicians.’  In  fact,  the  Mahthra  Spenta,  or  sacred 
formula,  is  per-sonified  and  invoked  as  a genius : 
‘ Heal  me,  0 Mahthra  Spenta,  O brilliant  one  ! ’ 
It  is  Ahura  Mazda  himself  who  speaks,  and  promises 
thousands  of  camels,  oxen,  and  sheep  ( Vend.  xxii. 
7-10).  This  mahthra  is  not  prayer  in  our  sense, 
but  a conjuratory  formula,  as  employed  so  often 
among  Eastern  peoples.  Homer,  too,  shows  it  as 
employed  together  with  surgical  treatment : 

a)T€t\rjp  5’  ’OSvotJo?  a/xvjaovo?,  dvTtBeoto, 

S-q<Tau  i7n(TTafi€voiS‘  eiraoid^  6*  alfj.a  Ke\aivov 

€<rx,^Bov  (Od.  xix.  456-8). 

There  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  these  conjura- 
tory formulae  in  Vend.xx.l : ‘Iconjure  thee, disease! 
I conjure  thee,  death  I I conjure  thee,  burning ! 

I conjure  thee,  fever ! I conjure  thee,  headache ! 
...  I conjure  thee,  smallpox  (?) ! ’ There  is  a 
striking  analogy  between  these  conjurations  and 
those  employed  by  the  Akkadians  (Lenormant, 
Chaldean  Magic,  Eng.  tr.,  1877,  pp.  4,  20,  260). 
These  formulaj,  as  with  the  Greeks  and  Hindus, 
may,  like  so  many  other  elements  in  the  Avesta, 
be  derived  from  an  earlier  population  (perhaps 
Turanian)  absorbed  by  the  Aryans.  ^ The  genius 
of  metals,  Khshathra  Vairya,  is  said  to  have  given 
the  first  physician,  Thrita,  a knife  with  a golden 
point  for  surgical  operations  (cf.  Vend.  xx.  3). 
Careful  instructions  are  given  for  the  training  and 
examination  of  surgeons  and  physicians,  based  on 
the  principle  of  experimentum  in  corpore  vili.  The 
candidate  is  to  practise,  not  on  a Mazdsean,  but 
on  a (frtew-worshipper,  that  is,  the  follower  of  any 
other  religion.  Should  he  operate  upon  one  such 
with  fatal  result,  and  again  a second  and  a third 
time,  he  is  declared  incapable  for  ever  of  practising 
either  medicine  or  surgery.  Should  he  persevere 
and  injure  a Mazdtean,  he  is  held  guilty  of  a crime 
equivalent  to  homicide.  After  three  successful 
experiments,  however,  he  is  considered  a fully 
qualified  medical  man  (Vend.  vii.  95-104).  A 
serious  view  was  taken  of  a physician’s  duties  : he 
must  make  all  speed  to  visit  his  patients ; if  the 
disease  attack  one  at  nightfall,  he  must  hasten  to 
arrive  by  the  second  watch ; if  at  the  second  watch, 
he  must  arrive  by  midnight ; if  during  the  night, 
then  by  daybreak  ( Fenii.  xxi.  9-11).  The  fees  of 
the  physician  are  minutely  regulated  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  patient.  A priest  pays  only  by 
liturgical  prayers  and  blessings.  The  payment  for 
the  various  chiefs  of  a household,  a village,  a clan, 
or  a province,  are  respectively  an  ass,  a horse,  a 
camel,  and  a yoke  of  four  horses ; whilst,  for  the 
wives,  female  animals  corresponding  are  required. 
It  would  appear  that  later  on  these  fees  were 
changed  into  monetary  payments : the  Pahlavi 
commentator  estimates  the  prayers  paid  by  the 
priest  at  3000  stirs  (Gr.  cTartip),  whilst  the  yoke  of 
four  horses  is  valued  at  70  stirs.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  Avestan  physician  was  also  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  for  a scale  of  charges  is  also 
fixed  for  the  treatment  of  cattle,  great  and  small 
(Vend.  vii.  105-117),  and  it  is  distinctly  said  that 
the  same  means  must  be  employed  for  the  cure  of 
a rabid  dog  as  for  one  of  the  faithful  (p).  xiii.  97-99). 

Turning  now  to  the  later  Pahlavi  literature,  we 
find  tlie  whole  subject  of  the  art  of  medicine  most 
fully  and  systematically  treated  in  an  interest- 
ing tractate  incorporated  in  that  encyclopaedic 
work,  the  Dinkart,  and  forming  ch.  157  of  bk.  iii. 
juinted  in  vol.  iv.  of  Peshotan’s  edition  (Bombay, 

II  vols.,  1874-1910).  It  is  by  far  the  most  con- 
siderable chapter  of  the  whole  work.  It  falls  into 

1 An  amusing  remark  by  a more  recent  Parsi  commentator 
quoted  by  Darmesteter  (note  to  Vend.  vii.  120)  is  thus  naively 
expressed  : ‘He  may  not  cure,  but  he  will  do  no  harm ! ’ 
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four  distinct  parts:  (1)  medicine,  (‘2)  the  medical 
man,  (3)  diseases,  (4)  remedies. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  that  Hindu  medical  science  also 
distinguished  the  ‘four  feet'  (jpdda)oi  medicine,  which,  how- 
ever, were  reckoned  as : the  physician,  disease,  medicine,  the 
nurse ; while  Hippocrates  has  a threefold  division  : 17  rexv-r^  5ta 
rptwv,  TO  vo<rrjjU.a,  6 vocrewv,  koX  6 trjTpos  {de  Morb.  Vulg,  i.  1). 

The  author  begins  by  defining  the  basis  or 
foundation  {bun)  and  the  necessity  of  medicine, 
which  is,  of  course,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Evil 
Spirit.  He  next  distinguishes  between  spiritual 
and  material  medicine,  and  again  between  general 
and  individual  medicine — the  former  apparently 
applying  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public  health, 
and  the  latter  to  that  of  individual  patients.  It  is 
curious  that,  whilst  on  the  whole  following  the 
medical  system  of  the  Avesta  as  above  described, 
the  Dlnkart  recognizes  five,  instead  of  three,  means 
of  healing,  viz.  formulae,  fire,  herbs,  acids,  and 
the  knife.  Another  interesting  distinction  is  that 
of  prophylactic  medicine  (or  hygiene,  as  we  should 
say)  for  the  preservation  of  health,  and  curative 
medicine  for  the  healing  of  disease.  In  accordance 
with  this,  two  kinds  of  practitioners  are  also 
distinguished  : the  druistopat,  ‘ master  of  health  ’ 
(as  we  might  say,  officer  of  health),  and  the  bijishak, 
‘ healer,’  or  doctor.  In  the  section  speciallj''  devoted 
to  the  physician  several  questions  are  treated. 
The  supreme  chief  of  corporal  medicine  is  the 
Sovereign  (i.e.  the  king) ; of  spiritual  medicine,  the 
Zarathustrotema,  or  supreme  high  priest.  The 
matter  (nwito)  on  which  the  physician  exercises  his 
art  is  defined  to  be,  for  the  spiritual  physician, 
the  human  soul  endowed  with  a body ; for  the 
corporal  physician,  the  human  body  endowed  with 
a soul.  The  reciprocal  action  of  body  and  soul  is 
then  discussed  with  considerable  skill,  and  corre- 
sponds pretty  much  with  our  idea  of  mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano.  The  description  of  a perfect  physician 
of  the  body  is  worth  quoting  : 

‘ He  should  know  the  limbs  of  the  body,  their  articulations ; 
remedies  for  the  disease ; should  possess  his  own  carriage  and 
an  assistant ; should  be  amiable,  without  jealousy,  gentle  in 
word,  free  from  haughtiness ; an  enemy  to  disease,  but  the 
friend  of  the  sick ; respecting  modesty,  free  from  crime,  from 
injury,  from  violence ; expeditious ; the  right  hand  of  the 
widow ; noble  in  action ; protecting  good  reputation ; not 
acting  for  gain,  but  for  a spiritual  reward ; ready  to  listen ; 
having  become  a physician  by  favour  of  Aryaman  ; possessed  of 
authority  and  philanthropy ; skilled  to  prepare  health-giving 
plants  medically,  in  order  to  deliver  the  body  from  disease,  to 
expel  corruption  and  impurity ; to  further  peace  and  multiply 
the  delights  of  life  ’ (§  19). 

The  regulations  for  the  probation  of  the  medical 
candidate  are  the  same  as  those  we  have  quoted 
from  the  Avesta,  whilst,  as  for  fees,  the  treatise 
simply  refers  to  the  sacred  text.  In  the  third  part 
we  meet  the  statement  that  there  are  two  funda- 
mental maladies,  denominated  faraebut  and  aiblbut, 
which  seem  to  indicate  rather  some  forms  of  moral 
evil,  but  their  explanation  is  extremely  obscure, 
although  the  words  occur  in  several  treatises.  The 
Evil  Spirit  (Gandk  Minoi)  is  the  cause  of  all  evils, 
both  of  soul  and  body — for  the  former,  of  every 
kind  of  vice  and  evil  passion ; for  the  latter,  of 
cold,  dryness,  evil  odour,  corruption,  hunger,  thirst, 
old  age,  pain,  ‘ and  all  other  causes  of  malady  and 
death.’  The  number  of  diseases  is  given  as  4333  ; 
their  names  are  simply  those  of  the  Avesta  in  a 
slightly  altered  form.  One  interesting  division  of 
maladies  is  that  which  divides  corporal  diseases 
into  voluntary  (such  as  venereal  disease)  and 
involuntary  (such  as  fevers) ; whilst  the  diseases 
of  the  vital  principle  (jano)  are  distinguished  as 
vices  tending  forward  {e.g.  passion  and  anger)  and 
those  tending  backward  (e.g.  idleness). 

The  fourth  and  last  part  of  the  treatise  may 
be  styled  therapeutic.  The  number  of  remedies 
derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  said  to  be 
seventy,  and  they  are  divided  again  into  those 
which  are  by  nature  beneficent,  and  those  which  of 
their  nature  are  poisonous,  but  may  be  so  treated  as 


to  become  medicinal.  As  an  example  of  the  former 
is  given  the  myrobalan  of  Cabul — the  only  plant 
which  is  mentioned.  The  miraculous  (rajdato) 
trees,  the  Gbkart  and  the  white  Horn — here  clearly 
distinguished  from  one  another — are  referred  to  as 
sources  of  healing.  Health  is  next  divided  into 
two  kinds — health  of  the  soul  and  health  of  the 
body ; and  the  various  oppositions  between  the 
powers  of  the  former  and  certain  vices  co-existent 
and  yet  hostile  are  detailed  at  length.  In  the 
whole  passage  we  have  a well-sustained  distinction 
between  the  hamestarik  (diametrically  opposed, 
contradictory,  excluding  the  opposite)  and  the  brd- 
tarvato  (co-existent  but  hostile) ; and  the  passage 
entirely  confirms  the  sense  of  this  latter  difficult 
word  which  the  present  writer  propounded  in  the 
Academy,  xxvi.  [1884]  397.  A similar  distinction 
is  then  made  between  the  elements  of  the  body 
and  the  hostile  forces,  cold  and  dryness,  produced 
by  the  Evil  Spirit — a veritable  bellum  intestinum 
between  the  four  elementary  qualities  as  described 
by  Galen  and  other  early  medical  writers.  Curi- 
ously enough,  however,  with  the  Iranians  the 
position  of  dryness  and  moisture  is  reversed,  dry- 
ness and  cold  being  together  reckoned  among  evO 
qualities — an  inversion,  no  doubt,  to  be  explained 
by  the  rarity  and  consequent  vast  importance  of 
humidity  in  ancient  Iran.  The  action  of  the  blood, 
of  food,  and  of  moderation  are  next  explained,  as 
well  as  the  necessary  interdependence  of  spiritual 
and  corporal  medicine. 

An  interesting  question  is  that  of  the  relations 
between  Iranian  medicine  and  that  of  India  and 
Greece.  The  researches  of  Haas  (ZDMG  xxx., 
xxxi.)  and  Muller  (ib.  xxxiv.)  have  conclusively 
shown  the  great  influence  exercised  by  Greek 
medicine  on  the  Hindus,  and  a question  of  the 
latter  writer  deserves  our  attention  here  : 

‘A  fact  which  concerns  not  Indianists,  but  rather  students 
of  Middle-Persian  and  Arabic  literature,  is  this— it  may  be 
deduced  from  the  Arabic  texts  that  it  is  worth  wliile  inquiring 
by  what  road  Indian  medical  literature  reached  the  Muham- 
madans. We  know  that  Indian  tales  reached  tlie  realms  of  the 
Chalifs  through  the  Pahlavi ; is  it  not  therefore  obvious  to 
suppose  the  same  road  for  medical  science?’  (see  also  J.  Jolly, 
‘Medicin,’  GIAP  hi.  10,  pp.  17-19). 

We  have  indicated  above  certain  parallelisms 
between  Iranian  medical  theories  and  those  of  the 
Greeks,  though  none  of  them  can  be  considered 
very  decided.  History,  however,  bears  out  the 
probability  of  such  influence  of  Greek  medicine 
upon  Persian.  Greek  physicians  are  to  be  found 
at  all  epochs  at  the  courts  of  Iranian  sovereigns. 
Such  was  the  case  even  under  the  Achsemenians ; 
we  need  cite  only  Demokedes  under  Darius  i.,  the 
famous  Ctesias,  and  Apollonides  mentioned  by 
the  latter.  Spiegel  thinks  it  probable  that  in 
populous  cities  foreign  physicians  often  competed 
with  native  ones.  Under  the  Sasanians,  too,  we 
find  Greek  physicians  at  the  royal  court,  and 
Spiegel  is  of  opinion  that  Indian  physicians  made 
their  way  there  also  (Eran.  Alterth.,  Leipzig,  1878, 
iii.  582). 

Literature. — W.  Geiger,  Ostirdn.  Kultur  im  Altertum^ 
Erlangen,  1882,  pp.  391-399 ; L.  C.  Casartelli,  TraiU  de 
mideeine  mazdeenne  traduit  du  Pehlevi  et  cominent^,  Louvain, 
1886,  also  La  Philosopkie  religieuse  du  mazdeisme  sous  les 
SassanideSf  Louvain,  1884  (Eng.  tr.,  Bombay,  1889);  S.  E. 
Dubash,  The  Zoroastrian  Sanitary  Code,  Bombay,  1906 — a 
skilful  attempt,  by  a highly  qualified  Parsi  medical  man,  to 
bring  the  Avestan  medical  and  hygienic  system  into  correlation 
with  modern  European  medical  science,  and  ‘ to  show  my 
educated  co-religionists  how  well  the  laws  of  the  Verididad, 
enacted  for  the  preservation  of  health  and  for  the  observance  of 
the  purity  of  things,  are  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  hygiene 
and  the  principles  of  the  science  of  medicine.’ 

L.  C.  Casartelli. 

DISEASE  AND  MEDICINE  (Teutonic).— 
I.  Disease. — Nothing  made  so  powerful  an  im- 
pression upon  the  feelings  of  primitive  man  as  the 
phenomena  of  disease  and  death.  Whether  the 
end  came  as  the  inevitable  result  of  a prolonged 
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struggle,  or  whether  it  befell  with  startling  sudden- 
ness in  the  heyday  of  life — in  either  case  the 
terror-stricken  mind  was  forced  to  face  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  cause  and  origin  of  the  dread  occur- 
rence. 

Death  from  loss  of  blood  and  death  by  strangu- 
lation were  of  course  more  or  less  familiar  incidents 
of  the  chase  and  of  war.  But  what  mysterious 
power  was  it  that  suddenly  opened  the  veins  with- 
in the  body,  and  brought  a comrade’s  life  to  an  end 
by  haemorrhage ; or,  again,  obstrncted  the  air- 
passages  from  within,  and  thus  caused  the  hale 
and  hearty  youth  to  perish  by  suffocation,  convul- 
sively clutcliing  at  Iiis  throat?  The  inmates  of 
the  smoky  turf-cabin  had  often  felt  this  malign 
power  at  work,  as  it  squatted — crushing  and  squeez- 
ing— on  breast  and  tliroat,  and  had  awaked  with 
screams  of  terror  and  bathed  in  perspiration : it 
was  the  dreaded  alp  (incubus,  nightmare),  who 
had  all  but  strangled  them  to  death.  By  night 
likewise  they  were  seized  by  that  frightful  some- 
thing which  resides  in  the  body  permanently,  and 
thus  differs  from  the  alp  that  comes  by  night,  or 
even  in  the  midday  slumber,  yet  speedily  with- 
draws again.  The  unwelcome  visitations  of  the 
incubus  must  have  made  a profound  impression 
on  their  victims ; and  it  w'as  an  experience  of 
similar  character  -which  now  and  again  befell  them 
in  spring,  -when  the  storm  -was  raging  outside,  and 
alternate  chills  and  burnings  seized  them,  causing 
the  shiver  of  fever,  tormenting  them  in  sleep  with 
wildly-rushing  dreams,  and  at  length  bringing 
them  in  their  delirium  to  the  experience  of  things 
which,  as  their  house-mates  affirmed,  no  one  else 
had  perceived : the  fell  w'ork,  surely,  of  gruesome 
creatures,  invisible,  but  to  feeling  all  too  real, 
w'hich  hemmed  them  in,  prowled  after  them, 
fell  upon  them  like  stealthy  foes — the  spirits 
and  demons  of  disease,  which  the  causal  instinct, 
with  its  unconsciously  creative  tendency  and  its 
power  of  stimulating  the  imagination,  depicted  in 
endlessly  varied  forms,  corresponding  to  the  ob- 
served phenomena  accompanying  the  affliction. 
A special  object  of  misgiving  was  the  unseen, 
though  living  and  potent,  entity  which  dwelt  in 
friend  and  foe  alike,  which  passea  from  the  body 
at  death  and  left  it  behind,  i.e.  the  soul,  as 
primitive  man  was  always  obsessed  by  the  sus- 
picion that  departed  souls  still  pursued  their 
friendly  or  hostile  activities  in  the  shadowy  host 
of  disease-spirits. 

Among  the  Teutons  the  souls  of  the  dead  were 
believed  to  join  the  great  demonic  host  which, 
comprising  elves,  ‘ mares,’  Truden,  Sehrate,  and 
trolls,  swept  along  in  the  train  of  Woden  and  Holla ; 
winged  creatures  who  appeared  everywhei’e,  and 
had  their  home  in  the  savage  forest.  On  occasion 
the  disease-demons  assumed  bodily  shape,  show- 
ing tliemselves  in  every  variety  of  form,  and  ap- 
pearing in  the  disease  itself  as  worm-like  threads 
that  creep  under  the  skin,  or  as  actual  worms  living 
in  wounds  and  sores,  or  being  discharged  there- 
from. The  idea  of  the  wriggling  worm  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  disease-demon  was  widely  current 
among  the  Teutons.  The  demon  was  supposed  to 
emerge  from  the  worm  in  tlie  form  of  some  winged 
being,  or  of  an  ugly,  crawling,  slimy  toad. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  incubi,  or  spirits  of 
the  dead,  who  afflicted  tlie  survivors  with  horrible 
nightmares,  or  consorted  with  them  lasciviously  in 
dreams,  and  who,  in  the  form  of  some  animal, 
often  forced  their  way  to  the  fireside  through  holes 
and  cracks  (cf.  O.N.  mara  kval^i,  ‘the  torment  of 
the  mare,’  Tuara  trad,  also  cauche-mar  [cauche, 
from  Lat.  calcare,  ‘to  tread’],  ‘the  walk  of  the 
mare  ’),  it  was  the  horde  of  alps — creatures  fabri- 
cated by  the  imagination  from  the  nightmare — 
the  J'UbKH,  the  race  of  elves  (A.S.  ailf-cynn),  who,  as 


noxious  demons  practised  their  wicked  magic  (A.S. 
mlf-siden)  upon  mankind,  especially  in  attacks  of 
fever.  They  were  the  personal  causes  of  the  so- 
called  elf-disease,  which  injures  mankind  as  ‘elf- 
shot’  (A.S.  ylfagescot,  O.N.  alfskud,  Danish  elver- 
skud),  striking  the  skin  (A.S.  on  fell  scoten),  the 
ffesh  {on  flmse  scoten),  the  blood  (on  Mod  scoten),  or 
the  limbs  and  joints  (on  lid  scoten) ; or  as  the  less 
injurious  elf-breath,  which,  when  merely  blo^vn 
(O.N.  alvgust,  A.S.  oelfbkest,  Swed.  elfveMast)  upon 
human  beings,  caused  a swelling  of  the  limbs ; or 
even  as  a voracious  sucking  (A.S.  celf-sogo^a)  of 
blood  or  marrow  or  bone  ; or  as  some  other  vagrant 
affliction  (O.N.  dlfa-volkum,  ‘ elf-roll,’ cf.  ‘walk’) 
which  falls  upon  a person  in  its  fiiglit.  When  a 
man  fell  a victim  to  such  an  ‘ onfall  ’ (A.S.  on-feall), 
his  neighbours  said  ‘the  elves  are  upon  him.’ 

Besides  these,  however,  there  were  numerous 
other  noxious  spirits  ill-affected  towards  mankind, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  personal  cast  of  many 
of  the  ancient  names  applied  to  particular  dis- 
eases, as,  e.g.,  Nessia,  Nagedo,  Stechedo,  Troppho, 
Crampho.  Touching  - demons  caused  dysentery, 
lymphangitis,  and  anthrax  ; stroking  - demons 
(cf.  ‘moon-struck’),  face  paralysis  and  mental  de- 
rangement; burning-demons,  blisters  and  gangrene; 
biting-,  pinching-,  scratching-,  and  bruising-de- 
mons, skin-affection  like  cancer,  extravasation  of 
blood,  itch,  freckles,  or  phlegmonous  inflammation, 
but  they  could  also  affect  the  body  internally,  and 
give  rise  to  ulcers  in  the  stomach  (O.H.G.  mago- 
bizado).  As  tearing-demons  they  produced  gnawing 
pains  in  nerves  and  muscles ; as  striking-demons 
they  afflicted  men  with  apoplexy  and  epilepsy, 
with  blindness  and  mumps ; as  pushing-demons 
they  brought  on  hiccup,  and  the  nbsch,  which 
presses  upon  the  heart  and  the  womb ; as  pricking- 
demons  they  were  the  cause  of  pneumonia  and 
pleurisy,  with  their  accompanying  pains  in  the 
side,  and  also  of  sunstroke ; as  choking-demons  they 
caused  disorders  which  constrict  the  throat  (croup, 
diphtheria) ; as  binding-demons,  rickets  and  phim- 
osis ; as  gripping- demons  (hardgreip,  widgreip), 
the  swoonings  and  spasms  of  urtemia,  eclampsia, 
and  epilepsy  ; as  blowing-demons,  disorders  of  the 
eyes  (especially  blennorrhoea  in  the  newly  born) 
and  the  blisters  of  anthrax,  as  also  smallpox  and 
plague,  though  these,  no  doubt,  u'ere  sometimes 
figured  as  dragons  and  griffins  rushing  hither  and 
thither,  and  killing  people  with  the  poisonous  fumes 
they  exhaled. 

Human  beings  were  also  exposed  to  the  aggi-es- 
sions  of  certain  repulsive  creatures  of  diminutive 
size,  such  as  the  dwarfs,  who  caused  monstrous 
births,  local  paralysis,  lunacy,  mumps,  and  similar 
diseases  (e.g.  idiocy,  apoplexy,  herpes),  produced 
convulsions,  molested  people  at  night  by  cnishing 
and  stifling,  and,  in  particular,  brought  about 
baneful  fevers  (thus  A.S.  dweorg  practically  means 
an  attack  of  fever).  Evil-disposed  demonic  Schelme 
(cf.  Scot,  ‘skellum’)  smote  man  and  beast  with 
pestilence,  conveying  influenza  (O.H.G.  skalmo, 
skelma)  and  the  ‘ black  death  ’ in  fetid  effluvia — an 
idea  which  reveals  a glimmering  sense  of  the 
danger  of  infection,  as  does  also  the  notion  of  the 
‘ Schelmenbeine  ’ in  starveling  cattle,  the  ‘Pest- 
schelme  ’ being  supposed  to  take  material  shape  in 
these. 

Demons  of  disease  dwelling  in  forests  were  also 
regarded  as  the  less  noxious  Sehrate  (goblins)  and 
wights,  and  were  personified  as  Diisel  (stupors),  or 
as  ‘ yellow  hags,’  yellow-bellied  Sdldcn,  who  knit 
yellow  vestments  with  yellow  needles — the  yellow 
smock-frocks  which  they  throw  over  the  bodies  of 
their  victims  as  jaundice  (Gelbsucht),  or  as  red  skin 
(Pellmergen)  in  erysipelas,  or  as  tumid  skin  (Schwell- 
mergen)  'in  local  dropsy.  This  idea,  as  implying 
the  personification  of  local  affections,  reveals  a some- 
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what  more  advanced  conception  of  disease,  which 
must  have  coexisted  from  the  outset  with  tiie  de- 
monistic  view,  the  latter  applying  more  particularly 
to  acute  and  chronic  infectious  diseases,  and  the 
whole  brood  of  ‘nervous’  disorders.  The  denion- 
istic  view  of  disease  has  a direct  link  of  connexion 
with  the  NT  conception  of  demons  in  the  Gothic 
word  ddimunareis,  and  at  length  culminates  in  the 
mediaeval  theory  of  possession  by  devils  (A.S. 
dtofolseoc.  and  diofolseocnes). 

2.  Medicine. — In  the  practice  of  healing,  like- 
wise, a simple  empiricism  no  doubt  prevailed  among 
the  ancient  Teutons  from  the  first,  though  natur- 
ally the  evidence  of  this  fact  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  But  this  experimental  therapeutics 
became  almost  inseparably  combined  with  demon - 
istie  conceptions  and  modes  of  thought. 

A wound  was  first  of  all  cleansed  and  bound  up 
with  vulnerary  herbs.  If  the  bleeding  was  pro- 
fuse, the  sore  was  sprinkled  with  the  dust  of  dried 
plants,  and  the  bandage  was  tightened.  But,  as 
this  did  not  always  prove  eft’ective,  recourse  was 
had  to  the  ‘ more  potent  ’ remedies — of  which  we 
shall  speak  below — as  preventives,  and  this  mode 
of  treatment  was  presently  applied  in  all  cases  and 
‘for  all  cases’;  i.e.  it  became  customary  to  use 
such  remedies  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  treat- 
ment, as  unexpected  and  apparently  causeless  con- 
tingencies might  supervene  in  the  process  of  heal- 
ing— complications  as  mysterious  as  they  were- 
dangerous,  such  as  inflammation,  erysipelas, 
diphtheria,  hospital  gangrene,  and  lock-jaw ; in 
short,  all  those  concomitants  of  bodily  injuries 
which  are  now  traced  to  infection.  These  unwel- 
come manifestations  were  regarded  as  ‘ gruesome 
companions,’  the  personified  influences  of  malicious 
denizens  of  the  world  of  spirits  and  demons,  though 
they  might  also  be  due  to  the  machinations  of  evil- 
disposed  human  beings  who  were  able  to  move  the 
demonic  realm  and  make  it  subservient  to  their 
will.  jMoreover,  there  was  always  the  possibility 
that  the  invalid  had  in  some  respect  neglected  the 
claims  of  religion.  He  might  have  fallen  short  in 
performance  of  his  duties  towards  the  friendly 
deities  of  his  people,  so  that  they  had  sent  the 
injury  as  a punishment,  or  had  given  to  the 
wicked  elves,  whom  they  generally  held  in  check, 
that  permission  to  work  injury  of  which  they 
so  fiercely  availed  themselves.  For  all  such  possi- 
bilities timely  and  rapid  measures  had  to  be  taken. 
Horror  lowered  upon  primitive  man  from  all  sides, 
and  it  was  the  part  of  wise  counsellors — both  men 
and  women,  but,  in  all  that  related  to  disease, 
more  especially  women — to  soothe  the  terror- 
haunted  soul. 

Diseases  of  supernatural  origin,  and,  in  fact,  all 
painful  things  that  could  not  be  traced  forthwith 
to  sensible  causes,  might  be  Divine  punishments, 
from  which  the  sufferer  could  be  absolved  only  by 
expiation — by  the  bloody  or  unbloody  sacrifice. 
The  sacrificing  priest  secured  his  people  against 
the  demons  of  plague.  Odin  himself,  however, 
is  the  master-magician,  the  ‘magic-father’  (O.N. 
gcddro-father) ; as  the  sun-god  he  scatters  the 
nocturnal  swarm  of  the  ‘night-goers’  {nihtgenga)  ; 
he  is  the  mighty  elf-dispeller,  the  scourge  of  the 
aljis  (grmti  a.lfa).  Nevertheless,  it  was  also  the 
custom  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  alps  themselves 
(alfahlot),  who  were  often  well-ati'ected  towards 
men,  and  had  some  knowledge  of  the  plants  that 
must  be  dug  on  moonless  nights.  The  cult  of 
Eir,  the  special  goddess  of  healing,  is  of  relatively 
late  origin ; she  was  the  personification  of  the 
gentle  hand  of  woman  in  nursing  the  sick  (O.N. 
eira,  ‘to  care  for,’  ‘nurse’).  But  Odin  still  held 
his  place  as  the  supreme  god  of  healing,  and  the 
healing  ‘ touch  ’ of  ‘ Wodan’s  finger  ’ was  long  the 
prerogative  of  English  a.nd  Frankish  kings — de- 


scendants of  Odin — as  a cure  for  scrofula  and 
struma  (‘king’s  evil’).  At  an  earlier  date  the 
power  of  curing  disease  was  ascribed  to  the  god 
Thor,  the  great  preserver  in  times  of  sickness  and 
danger,  the  destroyer  of  evil  spirits.  But  Odin 
the  Wise  knew  all  the  secrets  of  the  magic  which 
counteracts  the  work  of  demons : ‘ succouring 
oracles  of  healing’  {Hdvamdl,  11,  9),  ‘long,  power- 
ful runes  of  life’  (Rigs]>ida,  44),  ‘succouring  stafi's 
and  protective  runes  ’ (SigrdHfumdl,  5 and  9),  and 
‘ staffs  full  of  healing  virtue  ’ (Hdvamdl,  145). 

Here  we  come  upon  the  most  important  element 
in  the  healing  magic  directed  against  the  demons 
of  disease,  viz.  the  spell,  which  was  inscribed  on 
rods,  pieces  of  bark,  or  the  skin,  as,  e.g.,  the  hand, 
of  the  invalid,  and  which  might  be  whispered, 
spoken,  chanted,  or  shouted.  All  the  ancient 
Teutonic  languages  furnish  numerous  examples 
of  such  spells  or  charms — more  especially  formulae 
for  the  healing  of  wounds,  the  stanching  of  blood, 
and  the  prevention  of  swelling  and  mortification. 
Thus,  Hartmann  von  Aue  tells  how,  after  a wound 
had  been  bandaged,  Gawan,  faithful  to  ancient 
Teutonic  custom,  uttered  the  spell : ‘ Zer  wunden 
wundensegen.  ’ Again  and  again  in  the  ‘ blood- 
charms  ’ we  find  the  phrases;  ‘stant  plot  fasto,’ 

‘ verstand  dh,  bluotrinna.’  Nor  are  other  possible 
contingencies  forgotten  ; thus  ‘ dyn  stekent,  dyn 
swill ent,  dyn  killent,  dyn  vulent,  dyn  stinkent, 
dyn  swerent,  dyn  rennent  sholt  laten’  — a spell 
which  calls  for  uninterrupted  convalescence.  But 
the  folk-medicine  of  the  ancient  Teutons  com- 
prised similar  spells  for  many  other  ailments. 
Thus  we  find  charms  for  worms,  designed  to  expel 
the  nesso  (worm)  with  niun  nessincMinon  (‘nine 
little  worms’)  from  the  marrow,  through  veins, 
flesh,  and  skin,  and  so  out  of  the  body;^  or  to 
kill  it,  or  cause  it  to  drop  from  the  sore  in  the 
form  of  maggots.  There  were  also  fever-charms, 
used  for  destroying  or  expelling  ‘ ritten  ’ ; charms 
for  fracture  and  dislocation,  spoken  while  the 
injured  limb  was  being  stroked  or  rubbed,  and 
supposed  to  help  the  disconnected  bones  to  re- 
unite ; charms  for  the  eye,  which  arrested  run- 
nings, swelling,  pain  and  dimness  in  that  organ  ; 
charms  for  convulsions,  curing  epilepsy,  ‘ wild 
shot,’  gout,  obstruction  of  bowels,  colic  (ber- 
muoter),  ‘ cold  pains,’  and  ‘ irregular  ’ gout  ; 
charms  for  consumption,  curing  all  forms  of  wast- 
ing disease ; charms  for  swelling,  which  removed 
intumescences  (e.g.  wens)  and  swollen  glands 
(kyrrill) ; charms  for  the  teeth,  which  destroyed 
the  worms  of  toothache  and  caries ; birth-charms, 
which  were  uttered  before  the  knees  of  a woman 
in  labour,  and  helped  to  usher  the  child  safely 
into  the  world  and  bring  away  the  afterbirth  (as, 
e.g.,  in  the  Edda,  they  were  ‘sung  vigorously’ 
for  Borgny  by  Oddriin,  supported  by  the  birth- 
runes  ‘painted  on  hands  and  joint-bandages’  as 
‘ health-marks  ’). 

Sometimes  the  expedients  employed  took  the 
form  of  slips  of  bast  inscribed  with  formulm 
similar  to  the  foregoing  (zouborgiscrib),  and  sus- 
pended in  little  boxes  (plechir)  around  the  invalid, 
or  bound  upon  the  diseased  part  (ligafurce) ; while 
they  were  also  used  as  prophylactics,  as  amulets 
for  the  ‘breaking  of  sickness.’  But  charms  were 
likewise  of  avail  for  the  transference  of  diseases 
to  another  place,  and  for  conveying  them  to 
animals  and  trees  {‘branch-runes,’  ‘which  must 
be  learned  by  any  one  who  would  be  a physician,’ 
[Edda']).  Charms  were  spoken  or  chanted  in 
gathering  medicinal  and  magical  herbs,  in  making 
decoctions,  and  in  other  proceedings,  such  as  pass- 
ing or  creeping  through  split  trees ; they  were 
uttered  over  an  unconscious  invalid,  or  while  .a 

1 Cf.  the  celebrated  O.H.G.  * Munich  worm-charm,’  which 
will  be  given  in  full  in  the  art.  M-^gic  (Teutonic). 
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rune-embellished  gold  ring  was  being  moved  in 
a circle  round  his  wound  ; probably  also  when  an 
iron  or  bronze  ring  was  fixed  round  a limb  as  a 
prophylactic  against  demons,  and  even  in  jumjjing 
through  the  solstitial  lire,  the  smoke  of  which 
the  leaper  tried  to  catch  and  retain  in  his  clothes 
as  a protection  against  fever. 

The  practical  parts  of  these  various  expedients, 
and  many  other  actions  of  the  same  kind,  were, 
no  doubt,  frequently— perhaps  more  frequently — 
employed  without  spells,  the  place  of  the  latter 
being  gradually  taken  by  new  manipulations, 
articles  of  clothing,  and  other  paraphernalia,  e.g. 
wooden  masks,  hats,  cloaks,  bags  with  the  most 
fantastic  contents,  such  as  talons,  claws,  nails, 
hair,  small  bones  and  similar  trumpery — the  stock- 
in-trade  of  the  witch-doctor  (shaman,  medicine- 
man) all  over  the  world.  Such  objects  as  images 
of  the  gods  were  dipped  in  water  in  order  to 
endow  it  with  special  remedial  virtues ; cakes 
were  baked  in  the  form  of  the  powers  of  healing, 
and  then  eaten  ; wooden  arms  and  legs  were  hung 
up  in  temples  or  groves  as  votive  offerings,  while 
magic  stones,  with  or  without  runic  writing  (stones 
of  life),  were  worn  as  amulets. 

Such  were  the  ‘medical’  ideas,  practices,  and 
devices  by  which  the  ancient  Teutons  sought  to 
cure  existing  disorders  and  to  secure  themselves 
against  possible  injuries  to  health.  But  even 
those  remedial  measures  which  might  at  first 
sight  seem  to  be  purely  natural  were  in  many 
cases  conjoined  with  a superstitious  element. 
Thus,  when  applying  a rolling  massage  to  the 
abdomen  for  troubles  in  that  region,  the  ‘ doctor  ’ 
would  have  in  his  hand  a beetle  or  some  such 
creature,  into  which  the  disease,  or  the  demon 
causing  it,  was  supposed  to  pass ; while,  in  trying 
to  dislodge  the  demons  of  pain  from  certain  parts 
of  the  body  by  fumigating  them  with  the  incense 
of  narcotic  herbs,  the  operator  softly  uttered  a 
spell,  or  chanted  a magic  verse.  The  demonistic 
theory  of  disease  was  itself  of  empirical  origin. 
Even  here  a slight  though  real  element  of  fact 
underlies  all  that  is  merely  fanciful,  and  it  was 
only  as  a secondary  phase  that  it  unfolded  that 
riotous  luxuriance  which  took  shape  finally  as  an 
imaginary  host  of  disease-demons  encompassing 
mankind.  These  demons  were  the  outcome  of 
what  might  be  called  observation  of  pathological 
symptoms,  which  found  its  materials  in  all  manner 
of  deformities  in  men  and  animals ; such  de- 
formities, again,  adding  fresh  matter  to  the  ideas 
born  of  the  nightmare,  and  constantly  confirming 
them  by  apparently  positive  evidence — just  as  the 
intestinal  or  external  parasite  seemed  to  corro- 
borate the  personifying  animistic  theory  of  dis- 
ease. The  parasitical  theory  of  disease  is  thus 
intimately  related  to  the  demonistic. 

The  anti-demonic  incantation  was  usually  re- 
garded as  appertaining  specially  to  the  individual, 
who  used  it  to  protect  himself  against,  or  deliver 
himself  from,  some  particular  demon  ; while  the 
bloody  sacrifice  performed  by  the  tribal  priest  was 
designed  to  guard  the  whole  tribe  against  surprise 
attacks  by  the  host  of  disease-spirits.  But  we 
also  find  incantations  of  an  almost  general  char- 
acter used  as  safeguards  against  possible  onsets 
of  demons  — against  ‘ whatever  elf  it  may  be  ’ 
[Hy  p(Bt  ylfu  pe  him  sie).  All  conceivable  com- 
binations of  the  supernaturalistie  therapeutics 
of  magic  and  the  pliysico-chemical  therapeutics 
of  manipulation  and  pharmacy  have  been  evolved 
in  the  course  of  centuries,  nor  can  it  even  yet 
be  said  that,  in  the  folk-medicine  of  the  Teutons 
or  other  races,  the  purely  natural  standpoint  has 
finally  carried  the  day. 

Litkkaturk. — W.  G.  Black,  Fulk-meilieine : A ChapUr  inthe 
UieU/ry  nj  Culture,  L<indoji,  1883 ; C.  P.  Caspar!,  JKine  Augustin 
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Vienna,  n.d. ; J.  Geldner,  Untersuchungen  zu  altenglischen 
Krankheitsnamen,  Diss.  and  Real-Gyinn.  Program,  Augsburg, 
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Medizin,  i.  [1902P,  pp.  456-480;  L.  Laistner,  Das  Rdtsel  der 
Sphinx:  Grundziige  einer  Mythengeschichte,  2 vols.,  Berlin, 
1889 ; J.  F.  Payne,  English  Medicine  in  Anglo-Saxon  Times, 
Oxford,  1904,  pp.  94-i42 ; W.  H.  Roscher,  ‘ Ephialtes,’  in 
ASG  (phil.-hist.  Classe),  xx.  2 (1900);  Widlak,  ‘Die  aberglau- 
bischen  u.  heidnischen  Gebriiuche  d.  alten  Deutschen  nach  d. 
Zeugnisse  der  Synode  von  Liftinas  im  Jahre  743,’  in  Jahresber. 
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K.  SUDHOFF. 

DISEASE  AND  MEDICINE  (YeAic).— Limi- 
tation of  the  subject. — The  distinction  between 
charms  for  the  cure  of  disease  (hhaisajydni)  and 
other  charms  is  frequently  evanescent.  They 
approach  with  special  closeness  the  charms  to 
secure  long  life  {dyvsydni,  cf.  MAGIC  [Vedic])  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  charms  of  exorcism  (cf. 
Witchcraft  [Vedic])  on  the  other.  Moreover, 
charms  for  easy  childbirth,  for  abortion,  and  for  the 
promotion  or  destruction  of  virility  might  properly 
be  classed  among  them,  but  are  in  fact  classed 
regularly  among  the  rites  pertaining  to  women 
(strl-lcarmdni,  cf.  Magic  [Vedic]).  Instead  of 
attempting  any  theoretic  distinction,  it  seems  best 
to  follow  the  Hindu  classification,  and  treat  in 
this  article  only  charms  of  the  type  contained  in 
the  iAairnyya-chapters  (xxv.-xxxii.)  of  the  Kau&ika 
Sutra,  reserving  the  related  charms  for  the  articles 
cited  above. 

I.  Sources.— The  chief  source  for  our  know- 
ledge of  the  beliefs  relating  to  disease  in  Vedic 
times  and  of  the  practices  based  upon  them  is  the 
Atharvaveda.  Of  hymns  or  parts  of  hymns  in- 
tended to  secure  the  cure  of  more  or  less  sharply 
defined  diseases,  the  Atharvan  Samhitd  contains 
something  over  a hundred.  The  practices  by 
which  these  were  at  one  time  accompanied  are 
given  in  the  SAaisayya-chapters  of  the  Kausika 
Sutrct. 

It  cannot,  of  course,  be  always  confidently  asserted  that  the 
practices  there  described  are  identical  with  those  employed 
when  the  hymns  were  composed.  But  that  the  statements  of 
the  ritual  are,  in  the  main,  based  upon  a good  understanding 
of  the  hymns  is  shown  by  the  flood  of  light  that  the  study  of 
the  ritual  has  thrown  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  hyinns 
(cf.  the  history  of  their  interpretation  which  is  given  in 
the  Commentary  to  pages  1-48  of  Bloomfield’s  ‘ Hymns  of  the 
Atharva-veda,’  SBE,  vol.  xlii.).  That  the  treatment  of  the 
hymn  i n the  ritual  is  secondary  is  sometimes  too  hastily  assumed. 
Thus  vi.  44  is  clearly  a charm  against  dsrdva  (diarrhnea)  and 
vdtikdra  (production  of  wind  in  the  intestines),  hutKautika  xxxi. 
6 is  supposed  to  rubricate  it  in  a remedial  rite  against  slander. 
The  position  of  the  rite  in  the  Kauiika  shows  that  it  is  intended 
for  the  cure  of  some  disease,  and,  if  the  commentator  is  right 
(as  he  most  probably  is)  in  saying  that  it  is  to  be  employed 
‘in  case  of  slander,’  this  means  only  that  the  origin  of  the 
disease  vdtikdra  is  ascribed  to  the  evil  speech  of  an  enemy  (cf. 
below,  lor  disease  originating  from  curses,  evil  eye,  and  sorcery) 
— a naive,  but  not  improbable,  conception.  On  the  other  hand, 
both  the  materia  medica  of  the  Eauiika  and  its  therapeutic 
practices — slight  as  these  are— seem  more  advanced  than  those 
of  the  Safnhitd  itself.  In  some  cases  also  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  rite  and  the  hymn  is  so  superficial  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  secondary  mechanical  adaptation  of  the  one  to 
the  other.  In  such  cases  it  is  usual  to  assume  that  the  rite  has 
been  made  to  fit  the  charm.  In  view,  however,  of  the  great 
conservatism  that  in  general  controls  such  practices,  and  the 
probable  pre-historio  origin  of  certain  Atharvan  charms  (cf. 
Bloomfield,  ‘ The  Atharva  Veda,’  p.  61,  and  the  literature  there 
cited),  the  opposite  possibility  deserves  more  consideration.  In 
the  present  state  of  Vedic  studies,  at  all  events,  we  can  seldom 
hope  to  do  better  than  understand  an  Atharvan  hymn  as  the 
Kautika  understood  it. 

Taken  together,  the  two  sources  furnish  a better 
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picture  of  primitive  medicine  than  has  been  pre- 
served in  any  literature  of  so  early  a period. 
Further  interest  is  added  to  the  subject  by  the  fact 
that  these  medical  charms  are  the  germ  from  wliich 
the  later  Hindu  medicine  was  evolved.  The  stage 
of  its  development  represented  in  the  medical 
Sdstras  implies  several  centuries  of  evolution  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Kauiika,  and  is  now  known 
(through  the  discovery  of  the  Bower  MS.)  to  have 
been  attained  previous  to  the  5th  cent,  of  our 
era.  The  relation  of  the  later  medicine  to  the 
Atharva  is  recognized  by  the  Hindus  themselves, 
who  regard  the  Yajurveda  as  an  ‘after-Veda’ 
(upaveda)  of  the  Atharva.  Hindu  medicine  in 
turn  has,  through  the  Arabs,  left  its  effect  upon 
European  medicine. 

Other  Vedic  texts,  owing  to  the  purpose  of  their 
composition,  do  not  have  occasion  to  handle  the 
phenomena  of  disease  in  the  same  concrete  fashion, 
and  to  the  same  extent.  Apart  from  the  addition 
of  details  of  a similar  nature,  their  chief  contribu- 
tion consists  in  a picture  of  the  general  attitude  of 
their  authors  and  users  towards  disease.  Into  this 
picture  as  a background  the  details  of  the  Atharva 
tit  with  perfect  harmony.  The  difference  between 
the  hieratic  texts  (the  Rigveda  in  particular)  and 
the  Atharva  is  neither  a difference  in  time,  nor  a 
difference  in  enlightenment  between  the  adherents 
of  these  Vedas.  It  is  rather  the  difference  in 
attitude  of  the  priest  and  the  physician  (each 
liberal  enough  to  employ  on  occasion  the  resources 
of  the  other)  when  brought  face  to  face  with 
disease. 

2.  The  Atharvan  practice  of  medicine. — (1) 

Knowledge  of  anatomy. — The  Atharva  evinces  a 
very  thorough  knowledge  of  what  may  be  called 
the  coarser  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  naming 
its  various  external  subdivisions,  and  many  of  its 
internal  organs.  Thus  ii.  33  is  a long  list  of  the 
parts  of  the  body  from  which  the  disease  is  to  be 
torn  ; similar  lists  occur  also  in  ix.  8,  x.  2,  and  xi.  8. 
Beyond  this  knowledge,  which  was  to  a great  extent 
a pre-historic  acquisition  (cf.  0.  Schrader,  Beallex. 
d.  indogerm.  Altertumskunde,  1901,  s.v.  ‘ Korper- 
theile’),  the  Atharva  can  hardly  be  said  to  go. 
The  apparent  distinction  between  veins  and  arteries 
in  i.  17.  3 is  offset  by  the  occurrence  of  the  same 
words  in  vii.  35.  2,  with  the  more  general  sense  of 
‘ internal  canals,’  meaning  entrails,  vagina,  etc. — 
showing  how  vague  were  the  ideas  held  with 
regard  to  such  subjects.  The  isolated  statement 
of  ix.  8.  10,  ‘ what  is  diseased  shall  become  urine,’ 
may  be  mentioned  as  an  accidental  approximation 
to  a partial  truth.  To  be  noted,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  the  Hindu  theory  of  the  constitution  of 
the  body  of  three  elements — bile,  phlegm,  and  wind 
— does  not  appear  in  the  early  Atharvan  texts. 
Vdtlkrtandsanl  of  vi.  44.  3 cannot  be  urged  as 
proof  to  the  contrary,  as  it  means,  not  ‘ destructive 
of  (diseases)  produced  by  the  wind  in  the  body’ 
(vdtakrtandianl),  but  ‘destructive  of  that  which 
has  been  made  into  wind.’  Evidently,  from  its 
association  with  diarrhoea,  it  refers  to  wdnd  in  the 
intestines.  The  later  theory,  which  appears  first 
in  the  Svapnadhyaya,  Atharv.  Par.  68,  is,  of  course, 
familiar  to  the  commentators,  who  endeavour  to 
foist  it  upon  the  Kaukika. 

(2)  Theory  of  the  origin  of  disease. — The  popular 
mind  is  ever  ready  to  see  in  disease  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  will  of  a supernatural  power.  To  the 
Atharvan  this  power  w'as  generally  one  of  the 
hosts  of  demons  by  which  he  believed  himself 
surrounded.  How  slight  was  the  distinction  made 
between  disease  and  possession  may  be  seen  from 
a hymn  like  Atharv.  ii.  4,  which  is  directed 
against  disease  and  demon  alike.  Compare  also 
V.  23.  2,  where  Indra  is  invoked  to  destroy  the 
worms  in  a child,  and  it  is  immediately  declared 


that  all  the  ardti  (certain  female  demons)  are 
slain.  It  is  also  clearly  implied  by  the  fact  that 
the  Kansika  contains,  among  its  remedial  practices, 
ceremonies  which  consist  merely  in  the  driving 
away  of  the  demons  that  are  causing  the  disease  (cf. 
XXV.  22-36,  xxxi.  3-4) ; in  providing  the  patient 
with  an  amulet  to  resist  their  attacks  (xxvi.  26  f., 
XX vii.  5f.,  xxviii.  7) ; or  in  spells  to  dissipate  and 
remove  the  harm  they  have  done  (xxvi.  29-32, 
xxviii.  9-11). 

These  demons  of  disease  are  generally  vague  in 
outline  and  indefinite  in  number,  and  are  known  by 
the  names  pikdeha,  ralcsas,  atrin,  and  kanva.  Of 
their  various  pernicious  activities,  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  piidcha  devour  the  flesh  of  their  victims 
(Atharv.  iv.  36.  3,  v.  29.  5) ; the  etymology  of 
atrin  points  in  the  same  direction,  while  the 
kanva  prey  especially  upon  the  embryo  (ii.  25.  3). 
Other  unnamed  demons  [ib.)  are  suckers  of  blood 
and  takers  away  of  fatness,  while  in  xix.  36.  6 
figure  the  dog-like  sheMemons  that  recall  the  dog- 
deinon  of  epilepsy  (Apastambiya  Grhya  Sutra, 
xviii.  1)  and  the  dog-like  gandharvas  of  Atharv.  iv. 
37.  11.  Another  class  of  beings  to  whose  influences 
diseases  are  ascribed  are  the  gandharvas  and  their 
consortsthe‘ mind-bewildering ’rtpsaras(cf.  Atharv. 
ii.  2.  5,  iv.  37,  xix.  36.  6).  Insanity  in  particular  is 
ascribed  to  their  influence  (cf.  vi.  111.  4,  also  Rig- 
vedax.  11.2;  Pischel,  Vedische Studien,\.[l%Wi]\'^, 
and  the  statement  of  Tdittiriya  Samhitd,  iii.  4.  8. 
4 : ‘ The  gandharvas  and  apsaras  render  mad  him 
that  is  mad’).  The  rafca5,  too  (Atharv.  vi.  111.  3), 
can  steal  away  one’s  senses.  In  Atharv.  v.  29.  6 f. 
is  indicated  one  way  in  which  the  demons  obtain 
possession  of  their  victim — by  entering  him  with 
his  food.  It  is  with  this  possibility  in  view  that 
KauSika  xxvi.  10  orders  as  a hygienic  precaution 
that  the  sacks  of  grain  belonging  to  the  sick  man 
shall  be  surrounded  with  a ring  of  heated  pebbles. 
As  the  Atharva  makes  but  slight  distinction  be- 
tween demon  and  human  sorcerer,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  find  the  latter  causing  disease  (Atharv.  i.  28, 
iv.  28,  xix.  39.  1)  or  diseases  attributed  to  magic 
(iii.  7.  6 ; for  methods  of  thus  producing  disease,  cf. 
art.  Witchcraft  [Vedic]),  curses,  or  the  evil  eye 
(ii.  7,  V.  15  and  16,  vi.  96.  2,  xix.  35.  3,  and  KauL 
xxvi.  35,  xxix.  15-17). 

Theoretically  the  diseases  themselves  are  demons, 
and  in  some  cases,  e.g.  viskandha  saniskandha, 
it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  word  should 
be  considered  the  name  of  a demon  or  of  a disease. 
But  the  personality  of  disease-demons  is  rarely 
strongly  marked,  and  none  of  them  is  exactly 
qomparable  with  the  later  smallpox  goddess 
Sitala.  The  closest  approach  is  to  be  found  in 
takman  (fever),  the  Atharvan  name  for  the  disease 
known  to  the  later  medicine  as  jvara  (cf.  esp.  the 
hymn  v.  22,  in  which  he  is  adjured  to  go  else- 
where ; and  i.  25,  vi.  20,  and  vii.  116,  in  which  he 
is  offered  homage).  Certain  scrofulous  sores  called 
apachit  are  supposed  to  move  of  their  own  volition, 
as  they  fly  through  the  air  and  settle  upon  their 
victim.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  earlier  in- 
terpreters understood  the  word  as  the  name  of  a 
noxious  insect.  As  in  other  popular  systems  of 
medicine  (cf.  A.  Kuhn,  in  Kuhn’s  Zeitschrift,  xiii. 
49  ft',  and  1 13  If. ),  a number  of  diseases  are  ascribed 
to  the  presence  of  worms  (practically  a form  of 
demon  [cf.  above])  located  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  and  most  fantastically  described  (cf.  Atharv. 
ii.  31  and  32,  v.  23,  with  numerous  parallels  in 
other  texts  to  be  cited  below). 

Less  frequently  the  Atharva  ascribes  a disease 
to  one  of  tlie  greater  gods,  and  then  often  as  a 
punishment  for  sin.  Varuna  sends  dropsy  to 
punish  crime,  especially  falsehood  (cf.  Atharv.  i. 
10.  1-4,  ii.  10.  1,  iv.  16.  7,  vii.  83.  1-4,  xix.  44.  8 ; 
once  also,  i.  25.  3,  the  takman  is  said  to  be  his  son 
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[i.e.  sent  by  him],  and  in  vi.  96.  2 [a  charm  employed 
by  Kauhika  to  heal  the  dropsy,  but  probably 
originally  of  a wider  scope]  the  prayer  is  to  be 
‘ freed  from  the  toils  of  Varuna,  the  foot-fetter  of 
Yama  [Death],  and  every  sin  against  the  gods’). 
Certain  sharp  pains  are  ascribed  to  the  spear  of 
Rudra  (Kaus.  xxxi.  7) ; the  arrow  of  the  same  god 
causes  tumours  (Atharv.  vi.  57) ; the  takman  and 
the  kdsikd  (cough)  are  his  weapons  (xi.  2.  22),  and 
in  xi.  2.  26  he  is  said  to  send  the  takman.  A 
ceremony  to  his  children,  the  Maruts  [KauL  xxvi. 
24),  serves  as  a cure  for  leprosy.  Diarrhoea  is 
connected  in  i.  2 with  the  arrows  of  Parjanya  (the 
rain-god),  and  lightning  (Agni)  is  regarded  in  i.  12 
as  productive  of  fever,  headache,  and  cough. 
Taksaha,  a serpent-god,  is  worshipped  in  KauL 
xxviii.  1,  xxix.  1,  xxxii.  20  (charms  to  cure  the 
bites  of  poisonous  reptiles). 

The  supposed  hereditary  nature  of  some  disease 
seems  implied  in  the  name  ksetriya  (the  interpreta- 
tion is  disputed),  but  even  it  has  demons  that 
produce  it.  Finally,  the  iann-tve^e.  is  supposed  to 
have  some  evil  influence  on  the  hair  (cf.  Atharv. 
vi.  30.  2f.,  and  KauL  xxxi.  1). 

(3)  The  diseases  treated. — The  identification  of 
the  diseases  treated  in  the  Atharva  is  difficult  in 
the  extreme.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  nothing 
that  can  be  called  diagnosis  in  our  sense  of  the 
term.  The  practitioner  is  concerned  merely  with 
the  troublesome  symptom  ; of  the  cause  of  the 
symptom,  the  disease  itself,  he  knows  nothing. 
Sometimes  the  symptom,  e.g.  jalodara  (‘water- 
belly’),  is  definite  enough  to  enable  us  to  identify 
the  disease  ; more  frequently  it  is  not,  e.g.  the 
terms  a,pachit  (‘sores’)  and  aksata  (‘tumours’) 
must  have  covered  a great  variety  of  afflictions 
from  the  most  harmless  to  the  most  malignant. 
In  the  next  place,  the  Kauiika,  as  a rule,  does  not 
state  the  disease  for  which  its  charms  are  intended. 
This  important  item  is  left  to  be  inferred  from  the 
hymn  rubricated.  Unfortunately  the  hymns  often 
combine  the  most  varied  diseases ; extreme  in- 
stances may  be  found  in  ii.  33,  ix.  8. 

The  commentators  (of  much  later  date)  endeavour  to  supply 
this  deficiency.  Their  statements,  however,  are  not  only  fre- 
quently contradictory,  but  are  also  evidently  affected  by  their 
knowledge  of  the  later  Hindu  medicine.  As  an  example  of  the 
way  they  work  may  be  taken  Ke^ava’s  statement  that  Kaus. 
XXX.  13  is  a cure  for  dropsy,  heart-disease,  and  jaundice.  Both 
the  ritual  and  the  hymn  rubrlc.ated  (vi.  24)  are  plainly  con- 
cerned primarily  with  dropsy ; this  disease  is  frequently  com- 
plicated with  heart-disease,  which  is,  therefore,  mentioned  in 
the  hymn.  But  in  i.  22  (a  cure  for  jaundice)  heart-disease  is 
also  incidentally  mentioned.  Ke^ava  seems  to  have  reasoned 
that,  since  the  cure  for  jaundice  (i.  22)  cured  heart-disease, 
therefore  another  cure  for  heart-disease  (vi.  24)  must  also  cure 
jaundice  ! Finally,  there  are  many  obscure  terms  both  in  the 
Saihhita  and  in  the  Sutra. 

The  most  dreaded  disease  was  the  ‘ fever  ’ especi- 
ally predominant  in  the  autumn  (vUvaidrada).  Its 
later  name  jvara  does  not  occur  in  the  Atharva, 
where  it  is  known  as  ta,knian,  a name  which 
conversely  is  confined  to  this  Veda.  To  it  especially 
are  devoted  i.  25,  v.  22,  vi.  20,  vii.  116 ; and  to  its 
specific,  the  ^Ms(Aa-plant  (Costus  speeiosus),  v.  4 
and  xix.  39 ; incidental  mention  of  the  disease  is 
found  in  i.  12.  2,  iv.  9.  8,  ix.  8.  6,  xix.  34.  10,  39.  1 
and  10.  The  Ganamdld,  Atharv.  Par.  32,  gives  a 
long  list  (cf.  KauL  xxvi.  1 n.)of  hymns  that  en- 
compass its  destruction.  This  list,  takmandiana- 
gana,  is  made  by  taking  the  first  five  hymns  cited 
above,  and  adding  to  them  the  hymns  against 
ksetriya  (ii.  8 and  10,  iii.  7),  against  yaksma  (iii. 
li,  vi.  85  and  127),  various  panacea-hymns  (ii.  9, 
iv.  28,  V.  9,  vi.  26  and  91,  ix.  8),  and  a hymn  (vi. 
42)  originally  intended  to  appease  anger — heat 
forming  the  tertium  comparationis.  The  symptoms 
described  are  alternation  between  heat  anti  cold, 
delirium,  return  of  the  fever  either  (at  the  same 
hour)  every  day,  or  every  third  day,  or  omitting 
every  third  day.  Associated  with  it  are  jaundice, 


certain  red  eruptions  (v.  22.  3),  headache,  cough, 
spasm,  and  itch  (pdman),  the  last  being  its  brother’s 
son  (v.  22.  12). 

Yalesma  (also  rdjayak.pna,  ajhdta.yaksnia,  to 
which  Taitt.  Sam.  ii.  3.  5.  1-3,  5.  6.  4-5  pdpa- 
yakpna)  seems  to  have  in  the  Athaiwa  (cf.  ii.  33, 
lii.  11,  V.  29.  13,  vi.  127.  3,  ix.  8,  xix.  36  and  44) 
no  narrower  signification  than  ‘disease.’  With 
this  accords  the  statement  of  Vdj.  Sam,  xii.  97 
that  there  are  a hundred  varieties  of  yakmna. 
The  employment  of  its  hymns  in  the  takmandsana- 
gana  implies  either  a disease  of  marked  febrile 
symptoms  or  (preferably)  such  an  indefinite  mean- 
ing. So  also  does  the  fact  that  Sdntilcalpa,  xxiii. 
2 employs  yaksmopaghdta  as  a synonymous  name 
for  this  gana,  while  other  texts  have  the  fonn 
yaksman,  congenerically  adapted  to  takman. 
Zimmer  (Altindisches  Leben,  1879,  p.  375  ff.),  in  ac- 
cord with  the  later  medicine,  sees  in  it  a pulmonary 
disease.  But  a variety  of  yaksma,  called  juyenya 
{Taitt.  Sam.  l.c.),  is  probably  identical  with  the 
AthaxvBXi  jdydnya ; iax  jdydnya  is  associated  with 
yaksma  in  Atharv.  xix.  44.  2,  and  called  rdjayak- 
sma  by  Kesava  at  KauL  xxxii.  11.  All  this  will 
be  correct  if  yaksma  means  simply  ‘ disease,’  and 
still  in  harmony  both  with  Darila’s  statement 
{loc.  cit.),  that  jdydnya  is  some  species  of  tumour 
(aksata),  and  the  fact  that  both  etymology  and  the 
ritual  point  to  jdydnya} s being  a venereal  disease. 
Venereal  disease  (grdmya)  is  treated  in  KauL 
xxvii.  32  f. , whOe  the  hymn  there  rubricated  deals 
with  ajndtayaksma  and  rdjayakpma.  Sayana’s 
statement,  that  consumption  produced  by  sexual 
excesses  is  meant,  is  evidently  an  attempt  to 
harmonize  the  ritual  with  the  meaning  of  yaksma 
in  the  later  medicine.  Here  may  be  added  the 
mention  of  ‘ abscesses  ’ (vidradha,  vi.  127,  ix.  8.  20) ; 
‘scrofulous  swellings’  (apachit) ; and  the  similar, 
but  harder,  ‘ closed  tumours  ’ (aksata,  vi.  25  and 
57,  vii.  74.  1-2,  76.  1-3).  Leprosy  (kildsn)  is  the 
object  of  two  hymns  (i.  23  and  24).  Kesava  also 
assigns  to  its  cure  the  practice  (KauL  xxviii.  13) 
with  the  kustha--g\&Tit,  which  Darila,  supported 
by  tbe  Ganamdld,  declares  to  be  a cure  for  fever. 
Kesava’s  statement  has  probably  no  deeper  basis 
than  the  fact  that  kustha  in  the  later  language 
means  leprosy. 

Ksetriya  is  another  term  of  uncertain  meaning. 
The  Atharvavedins  regularly  explain  it  as  ‘in- 
herited disease,’  though  ‘chronic  disease’  has 
recently  been  suggested  by  Jolly.  No  description 
of  its  symptoms  is  given.  As  in  the  case  of 
yaksma,  the  inclusion  of  its  hymns  (ii.  8 and  10,  iii. 

7 [cf.  besides  ii.  14.  5])  in  the  takmandkanagana 
suggests  either  a disease  of  marked  febrile  character 
or  a general  term  for  disease.  Even  if,  as  is  most 
probable,  the  word  means  ‘hereditary,’  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  designation  was 
accurate. 

Easily  identified,  on  the  other  hand,  is  dropsy 
(jalodara).  To  its  cure  i.  10,  vi.  22-24  and  96,  and 
vii.  83  are  devoted.  In  vi.  24  it  is  associated  witli 
heart  disease — an  instance  of  good  diagnosis.  The 
mention  in  the  same  hymn  of  pain  in  the  eyes, 
heels,  and  front  part  of  the  foot  refers  to  the 
characteristic  puffing  of  these  parts.  Heart-disease 
(hrdyota,  hrdaydmaya)  is  mentioned  only  inci- 
dentally (i.  22.  1,  V.  20.  12,  30.  9,  vi.  14.  1,  24. 
1,  127.  3),  and  probably  referred  to  any  pain  in, 
the  region  of  the  heart.  Paralysis  (paksahata,  lit. 
hemiplegia)  is  mentioned  in  the  Kausika  itself 
(xxxi.  18),  but  tbe  hymn  rubricated  is  extremely 
obscure,  and  was  probably  not  intended  for  this 
purpose. 

Excessive  discharges  (dsrdva),  and  in  particular 
diarrhoea  (atisdra  of  the  later  medicine),  have  for 
their  cure  i.  2,  ii.  3,  and  probably  also  vi.  44  (cf. 
above).  There  is  perhaps  an  allusion  to  it  in 
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connexion  Avith  fevei’  in  v.  22.  4.  The  opposite 
troubles,  retention  of  urine  and  constipation,  are 
the  subject  of  i.  3 according  to  Katdika  xxv.  10  ff. ; 
the  hymn  itself  seems,  hoAvever,  to  be  entirely 
concerned  Avith  the  first  of  these  diseases. 

Cough  (leas,  Icdsa)  is  mentioned  in  connexion 
AAdth  fever  (i.  12.  3,  v.  22.  10-12),  and  is  also  the 
object  of  a separate  ceremony  in  Avhich  vi.  105, 
A'ii.  107  are  rubricated.  Baldsa  is  variously  inter- 
preted as  ‘ consumption  ’ and  as  ‘ internal  sores  ’ ; 
the  assonance  both  Avith  kdsa  and  Avith  kildsa  is 
noteAvorthy,  and  strengthens  both  interpretations. 
The  hymn  in  Avhich  it  figures  most  prominently 
is  A'i.  14,  rubricated  by  KauL  xxi.x.  30  in  a cere- 
mony Avhich  KesaA'a  terms  a ‘phlegm-cure.’  This 
term  cannot,  hoAvever,  be  taken  to  indicate  neces- 
sarily some  throat  disease,  as  it  means  any  disease 
ascribed  to  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  ‘ phlegm  ’ 
in  the  technical  sense  of  the  later  medicine  (for 
Kesava’s  use  of  such  terms  cf.  xxvi.  1 and  28). 
Baldsa  is  also  mentioned  in  iv.  9.  8,  v.  22.  11-12, 
vi.  127.  1-2,  ix.  8.  8,  10,  xix.  34.  10.  In  connexion 
Avith  it  (v.  22.  11)  appears  udyuga,  perhaps 
‘spasm.’ 

Headache  (slrsakti,  iirsdmaya)  is  mentioned  in 
i.  12.  3 and  v.  4.  10,  both  times  in  connexion  with 
fever,  and  also  in  ix.  8 — an  effort  to  enumerate  all 
diseases.  The  practice  of  Kaus.  xxAuii.  13  is  said 
by  Darila  to  be  a cure  for  headache,  Avhile  Kesava 
applies  it  in  a broader  fashion.  Neuralgia  (visal- 
yaka)  is  mentioned  in  vi.  127,  ix.  8.  2,  xix.  44.  2 ; 
pain  in  the  ribs  (prstydmaya,  inter-costal  neural- 
gia ?)  in  xix.  34. 10  ; rheumatic  troubles  are  perhaps 
meant  by  viskandha,  and  sathskandha  (i.  16.  3,  ii. 
4,  iii.  9.  6,  iv.  9.  5,  xix.  34.  5,  35.  1) ; Avith  these 
may  be  associated  viiara  (ii.  4.  2),  diarika,  and 
vi&arika  (xix.  34.  10).  Some  sharp  internal  pain  is 
ascribed  in  vi.  90  to  the  spear  of  Rudra.  Its  exact 
nature  is  indeterminable,  but  the  later  medicine 
applies  the  same  term  to  colic.  A ‘limb- splitting’ 
disease- (a%a6Aecfa)  also  occurs  in  xix.  44.  2,  Avhile 
tAA’o  hymns  (ii.  33,  ix.  8)  aim  at  eradicating  pain 
and  disease  from  all  parts  of  the  body.  Pains  in 
the  eyes  (cf.  also  v.  4.  10,  23.  3,  vi.  24.  2,  127.  3) 
and  ears  may  be  especially  mentioned.  A separate 
charm  for  diseases  of  the  eye  (alaji  occurs  also  in 
ix.  8.  20  as  the  name  of  some  form  of  eye  disease) 
is  found  in  vi.  16  according  to  its  manipulation  in 
Kaus.  XXX.  1-6.  The  parallelism  of  the  hymn 
AAuth  V.  23  suggests  that  the  pains  in  the  eyes  are 
ascribed  to  the  presence  of  Avorms.  For  diseases 
ascribed  to  AA'orms  cf.  above. 

Of  more  external  evils  a ‘fioAV  of  blood’  (lohita, 
vi.  127,  viloMta,  ix.  8.  1,  xii.  4.  4)  means,  perhaps, 
bleeding  at  the  nose  (cf.  the  association  Avith 
diseases  of  the  head  in  ix.  8.  1).  A special  charm 
against  bleeding  is  i.  17  (rubricated  at  KauL  xxvi. 
10),  to  stop,  according  to  Kesava,  either  an  external 
or  internal  haemorrhage,  or  excessive  menstruation. 
Against  the  last  of  these  troubles  is  directed  the 
practice  of  KauS.  xxviii.  15,  rubricating  v.  6.  The 
cure  of  Avoimds  and  fractures  is  the  object  of  iv.  12 
and  V.  5 (rubricated  at  KauL  xxviii.  5-6  and  14). 
Wounds  or  sores  of  unknoAvn  origin  (ajndtdrus) 
are  healed  Avith  vi.  83.  4.  In  a snake-infested 
country  like  India  ernes  for  poison  Avere  sure  to  be 
in  demand.  For  the  poisonous  bites  of  snakes  the 
Atharva  contains  three  charms  (v.  13,  vi.  12,  x.  4), 
besides  one  (Adi.  56)  against  the  bites  of  scorpions 
and  other  poisonous  reptiles,  and  another  (iv.  6 
and  7)  against  the  poison  of  arroAvs.  Internal 
poisoning  does  not  seem  to  have  been  treated 
separately. 

In  certain  forms  of  disease,  e.g.  mania,  epilepsy, 
the  distinction  from  possession  is  very  slight. 
In  case  of  possession,  iv.  20  and  37,  vi.  2.  2,  or  52, 
or  111  (this  last  hymn  speaking  unmistakably  of 
madness),  or  the  chdtanagana  (list  of  hymns  for 


expulsion  of  demons)  may  be  employed.  In  a rite 
against  madness,  KauL  xxviii.  12,  Atharv.  v.  1.  7 
is  rubricated  ; epilepsy  (apasmdra)  is  said  by  Kesava 
to  be  one  of  the  diseases  for  Avhich  i.  22  is  employed 
at  KauL  xxvi.  14-21.  Grdhi,  ‘fit,’  ‘.seizure,’  is 
practically  a she-demon  (cf.  ii.  9.  1,  10.  6,  iii.  11.  1, 
vi.  112.  1,  viii.  2.  12,  xii.  3.  18).  Another  demon 
Avhich  seizes  children  isjambha — apparently  a de- 
signation of  convulsions  or  lock-jaAv  (cf.  ii.  4.  2 ; 
KauL  xxxii.  1-2). 

The  KauLka,  in  accordance  Avith  its  method  of 
treating  symptoms,  has  also  cures  for  ‘ thirst  ’ 
(xxvii.  9-13)  and  ‘fright’  (xxvi.  26  f.),  Avhich  Ave 
should  hardly  class  as  diseases.  The  latter  may  be 
Avhat  Ave  call  nervousness,  but  V.  Henry  has  no 
Avarrant  for  interpreting  the  former  as  dijisomania. 
Inauspicious  marks  (cf.  art.  Prodigies  [Vedic])  on 
the  body  (pdpalalcsana,  xxxi.  1 ; arista,  xxviii. 
15)  are  also  treated  as  diseases.  Kesava  thinks 
that  the  ceremony  to  remove  Avrinkles  (KauL 

xxv.  4 f. ) has  reference  only  to  Avrinkles  in  a young 
man,  in  Avhom  they  are  portentous.  The  cere- 
mony to  stop  the  loss  of  hair  (KauL  xxxi.  28), 
employing  tAvo  hymns,  vi.  136 f.,  evidently  com- 
posed for  this  very  purpose,  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  same  motive  rather  than  to  vanity.  A person 
Avhose  hair  has  come  into  contact  Avitli  a saml-tvQe 
is  called  kamiluna  (‘cut  by  a .s'ami-tree’),  and  is 
supposed  to  be  in  danger  of  suffering  some  injury 
to  his  hair.  For  his  benefit  is  the  ceremony  of 
KauL  xxxi.  1,  and  the  hymn  rubricated  seems  to 
have  had  the  same  case  in  vicAv. 

Finally,  a number  of  ceremonies  are  designated 
as  panaceas  (cf.  KaxiL  xxv.  4-5,  20,  21,  2‘2-36, 

xxvi.  1,  34,  xxvii.  5-6,  27,  34,  xxviii.  8,  17-20, 
XXX.  17-18,  xxxi.  5,  xxxii.  3-4,  18-19,  26-27), 
though  in  some  cases  a more  narroAV  interpretation 
seems  possible. 

(4)  The  materia  medica  of  the  Atharvans. — That 
the  waters  should  be  considered  healing  is  most 
natural  in  virtue  of  both  their  cleansing  and  their 
cooling  properties.  So  it  is  stated  in  Atharv.  ii. 
29.  6 that  the  Avaters  give  strength,  and  in  iii. 
7.  5 = vi.  91.  3 that  they  are  remedial  and  expel 
disease  (cf.  also  the  passages  from  the  EigA'eda 
cited  beloAv).  In  the  Kausika,  Avater  is  employed 
most  frequently,  either  for  its  oavii  sake  (so  the 
holy  Avater  in  xxxi.  21)  or  as  a vehicle  for  other 
remedies.  To  the  Avaters  are  especially  devoted 
the  hymns,  Atharv.  i.  4-6,  employed  as  a panacea 
at  KauL  xxv.  20,  and  vi.  22-24,  employed  as  cures 
for  dropsy  at  KauL  xxx.  11-13.  Of  particularly 
great  efficacy,  hoAvever,  is  the  Avater  dug  up  by 
ants  (cf.  Atharv.  ii.  3,  vi.  100,  and  Bloomfield, 
Am.  Jour.  Phil.  vii.  482  ff'.).  Hence  earth  from 
an  ant-hill  serves  as  an  amulet,  a drink,  or  an 
external  application  for  the  cure  of  diarrhcoa, 
etc.  (KauL  xxv.  7),  and  of  Icsetriya  (xxvi.  43) ; and  as 
an  antidote  for  poison  (xxxi.  26,  xxxii.  6).  There 
is  the  possibility  of  the  patient’s  receiving  sufficient 
formic  acid  (cf.  art.  Charms  and  Amulets  [Vedic] 
for  method  of  investiture)  to  act  as  a cathartic. 
In  all  these  passages,  except  xxxi.  26,  there  is 
associated  Avith  it  a lump  of  ordinary  earth.  The 
separate  use  of  the  latter  as  an  emetic  in  KauL 
xxviii.  3 (so  Darila)  is  doubtful,  as  Kesava  and 
Sayana  understand  the  fruit  of  the  madana-tx^Q. 
Noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  both  the  clod  of  earth 
and  the  ant-hill  seem  to  be  looked  upon  as  groAvths 
(cf.  their  inclusion  in  the  list  of  auspicious  plants, 
KauL  viii.  16).  Similar  remedies  are  earth  from 
a mole-hill,  to  cure  constipation  (KauL  xxv.  11), 
this  material  being  selected  because  the  animal 
makes  its  Avay  through  dark  passages,  and  also 
because  one  of  its  names,  dkhukarisa,  is  com- 
pounded Avith  a Avord  for  ‘excrement’  (cf.  8ata- 
patha  Brdhmana,  ii.  1.  1.  8)  ; and  earth  from  a 
bee-hive  (xxix.  10),  as  an  antidote  to  poison. 
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Plants  are  to  the  Vedic  mind  the  offspring  and 
the  essence  of  the  waters,  the  emhodiment  of  their 
curative  properties.  Hence  they,  too,  are  implored 
to  bestow  remedies  (cf.  Atharv.  vi.  96,  and  esp. 
the  long  hymn  viii.  7 addressed  to  all  plants,  and 
used  as  a panacea  at  Kaus.  xxvi.  40 ; cf.  also 
the  osadhl-stuti  of  the  Kigveda  cited  below).  The 
list  of  plants  employed  as  remedies  in  the  Kauiika 
is  long,  and  comprises  the  following ; in  a number 
of  passages  (xxv.  20,  xxvi.  40,  xxvii.  5,  20,  33, 
xxix.  30,  XXX.  8,  11,  xxxi.  8)  the  prescription  calls 
simply  for  ‘ auspicious  trees,’  that  is,  the  trees 
enumerated  in  viii.  15.  Of  trees  in  this  list  are 
specifically  prescribed:  paldsa=Butea  frondosa 
(xxv.  30,  xxvi.  34),  a tree  of  pre-eminent  holiness 
because  of  its  mythical  associations  (cf.  art. 
Charms  and  Amulets  [Vedic]) ; hdnipila  ~ Crinum 
amai-yllaceae  (xxvii.  7,  xxviii.  8) ; varana  — Cratceva 
roxh.  (xxvi.  37 ; cf . same  art. ) ; jahgida  = Terniinalia 
arjuna  (xxvi.  43)  ; vetasa  = Calamus  rotang  (xxvii. 
10).  Other  remedies  figure  in  the  list  of  auspicious 
plants  (KauL  viii.  16) : saml=Prosopis  spicigera 
(xxviii.  9,  xxxi.  1) ; Jamaica  (xxxi.  1) ; darbha- 
grass=Poa  cynosurides  (xxv.  37,  xxvi.  30,  xxvii. 
23,  xxxi.  2 [Com.]) ; also,  after  its  use  as  sacrificial 
straw,  barhis  (xxv.  31) ; ^wrm-grass^ millet  (xxvi. 
13) ; rice  (xxix.  18 ; cf.  also  the  use  of  porridges, 
below) ; and  barley,  yava  (xxv.  17,  27,  xxvi.  2,  35, 
43,  xxviii.  20,  xxx.  17),  efficacious  because  fanci- 
fully connected  with  yavayati,  ‘ he  separates.’ 
Another  plant  not  in  this  list,  but  evidently  em- 
ployed because  of  its  holiness  is  the  so»ia-plant 
(xxxi.  22). 

Other  plants  owe  their  efficacy  as  remedies  to 
their  anti-demoniacal  qualities  (for  these  qualities 
cf.  art.  Witchcraft  [Vedic]) : iiigida-oil  (xxv. 
30);  tila,  taila  — sesa,ni\im  and  the  oil  made  from 
it  (xxvi.  1,  13,  43,  xxvii.  33,  xxix.  8) ; reed  (xxvi. 
27);  viriua  and  uslra  = Andropogon  muricatus 
(xxv.  30,  xxvi.  26,  xxix.  24-26,  xxxii.  13)  ; hemp 
(xxv.  28,  xxvii.  33) ; lchadira= Acacia  catechu  (xxv. 
23f.) ; mustard  (xxv.  23,  27,  31,  xxx.  Iff.;  cf.  also 
the  Asurikcdpa,  Atharv.  Par.  35);  t7'apusa  = (io\o- 
cynth  (xxv.  23  ; also  mentioned  by  Kesava  at 
xxvi.  22,  where  it  seems  to  be  used  principally  for 
its  colouring  property).  The  use  of  wood  from  a 
club  (xxv.  23)  belongs  to  the  same  category. 

A number  of  other  plants  owe  their  employment 
to  more  or  less  fanciful  etymologies : mwiya-grass 
—Saccharum  munja  (xxv.  6,  xxvi.  2,  33,  xxxii.  3), 
associated  with  muhehati,  ‘ he  loosens.’  Leaves  of 
the  pam^M-tree,  ‘ axe-tree,’  are  employed  at  xxx. 
14  to  cause  sores  to  open,  and  wood  of  the  krmuka- 
tree  at  xxviii.  2 to  cure  wounds  inflicted  by  poisoned 
arrows,  because  kdrmuka  means  ‘bow.’  Growth 
of  the  hair  is  promoted  (xxxi.  28)  by  the  nitatnl- 
plant,  ‘ she  that  takes  root,’  with  which  are 
associated  the  jlvi  (root  jiv,  ‘to  live’)  and  the 
aldkd  plants.  The  Idksd  of  xxviii.  5 seems  to  be 
a synonym  for  arundhatl  of  the  hymn  iv.  12,  felt 
to  contain  arus,  ‘ wound,’  and  the  root  dhd,  ‘ to 
set,’  and  hence  employed  to  cure  fractures  and 
wounds.  Bunches  of  grass  (stamba)  are  employed 
(xxix.  4)  to  confine  (root  stamhh)  the  effects  of 
poison  ; they  are  also  added  (xxxii.  3,  14)  to  water 
with  which  a patient  is  washed  or  sprinkled. 

In  addition  are  employed  : lotus  roots  (bisa, 
combined  with  dla  and  ula,  xxv.  18) ; haridrd= 
C^ircuma  longa,  as  a cure  for  jaundice  (xxvi.  18) 
[because  of  its  yellow  colour],  as  an  antidote  to 
poison  (xxviii.  4,  xxxii.  7 [Com.]),  or  as  a panacea 
(xxxi.  5 [Com.]).  It  is  also  prescribed,  according 
to  the  commentators,  in  the  cure  for  leprosy  of 
xxvi.  22.  As  the  cure  consists  merely  in  painting 
out  tlie  spot,  Eclipta  prostrata  or  indigo  may  be 
used  instead.  There  is  mention  also  ol  priniparnl 
— Heinionitis  cordi.folia  roxb.  (xxvi.  36);  pippali, 
pe])per  (xxvi.  38) ; black  beans  (xxvii.  14) ; sadam- 


pufpd  (xxviii.  7);  kustha  (xxviii.  13);  aldbu  = 
Lagenaria  vulgaris  (xxix.  13  f.);  khalatula  (xxix. 
15  f.) ; karlra=  Capparis  aphylla  roxb.  (xxix.  20) ; 
&igru  = Moringa  pterygosperma  (xxix.  23);  idka  = 
Tectona  grandis  (xxx.  4) ; vibhitaka-mxt  = Bellerica 
terminalia  (xxx.  9) ; nikald-giaxit  (xxx.  10) ; iaml- 
bimba  = Momordica  monadelpha  (xxxi.  8);  idrna- 
parnl— Azadirachta  indica  (xxxi.  priyahgu  = 
Panicum  italicum  (xxxii.  2).  The  commentators 
at  xxv.  10  also  mention,  as  instances  of  substances 
that  luomote  micturition,  camphor,  Terminalia 
chebula,  and  harltaki. 

The  fragrant  powders  employed  in  xxvi.  29  are 
probably  made  from  plants,  and  owe  their  efficacy 
to  their  fragrance,  just  as  the  use  of  liquorice 
(xxxii.  5)  is  due  to  its  sweetness.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  putika-gr&ss  is  employed  (xxv.  11)  in 
a cure  for  constipation,  because  of  the  offensive 
odour  implied  in  its  name. 

Next  in  prominence  to  the  plants  are  the  products 
of  the  cow,  which,  as  partaking  of  its  holiness,  are 
used  either  for  their  own  efficacy,  or  as  a suitable 
vehicle  for  other  remedies  : butter  (djya  and  sarpis, 
xxv.  4,  8,  xxvi.  1,  8,  29-33,  xxvii.  14,  xxviii.  4,  13, 

xxix.  22  f..  Com.  to  xxxi.  5 and  xxxii.  7);  curds 
(dadhi,  xxvi.  13) ; milk  (xxvi.  17,  xxviii.  14,  xxxi. 
24,  xxxii.  2) ; milk  and  butter  (xxviii.  6) ; butter- 
milk (xxxi.  23).  The  hair  of  a red  steer  is  employed 
(xxvi.  14),  cow-dung  (xxvi.  22),  and  cow-urine,  the 
particular  remedy  of  Rudra  (cf.  below),  at  xxxi. 
11.  The  pahehagavya  (hy&  products  of  the  cow), 
which  afterwards  becomes  a potent  panacea,  is  not 
yet  concocted,  though  all  its  ingredients  are  in  use. 
Its  preparation  and  administration  are  described 
in  one  of  the  Atharvan  Parisistas,  Brahmakurcha- 
vidhi. 

Food  of  any  sort  (xxviii.  12,  15,  xxix.  16)  may 
serve  as  a vehicle,  but  porridges  (xxvi.  19,  xxvii. 
10,  31,  xxviii.  3,  16,  xxix.  15,  Com.  at  xxxi.  5 and 
xxxii.  7),  especially  rice  porridges  (xxvi.  18,  xxvii. 
32,  xxix.  27),  are  thus  employed  most  frequently, 
or  even  separately  administered.  Honey  (xxvi.  1, 
xxviii.  28,  xxxi.  23)  and  fat  (xxvi.  1)  are  also  pre- 
scribed, and  in  xxxii.  1 the  mother’s  breast  serves 
as  a vehicle  for  giving  medicine  to  an  infant. 

A number  of  substances  are  applied,  on  account 
of  their  offensiveness,  to  sores,  in  the  hope  of  in- 
ducing them  to  fly  away : powdered  shell  and  dog’s 
saliva  (xxx.  16) ; the  seourings  of  teeth  and  pollen 
of  grass  (xxxi.  14  f.);  rock-salt  and  spittle  (xxxi. 
17).  Comparable  perhaps  is  the  administration  of 
rotten  fish  in  xxvii.  32.  Of  animals  comparatively 
little  use  is  made ; the  frog  figures  in  a cure  for 
fever  (xxxii.  17),  and  yellow  birds  in  a cure  for 
jaundice  (xxvi.  18),  but  in  both  cases  the  disease  is 
to  be  transferred  to  them.  The  porcupine  serves 
in  xxix.  Ilf.  as  an  antidote  to  poison,  because  he 
is  an  animal  not  liable  to  trouble  from  snakes. 
For  the  same  purpose  also  an  unknown  insect  is 
employed  as  a representative  of  the  mythical  steed 
of  Pedu  (cf.  Bloomfield,  SBE  xlii.  605  flf.).  Also 
for  mythical  reasons  are  employed  in  xxxi.  18  ff. 
earth  that  a dog  has  stepped  upon,  and  a louse 
from  a dog  (cf.  ib.  p.  500 If.).  Manufactured 
articles  are  employed  chiefly  as  amulets  (cf. 
below).  There  occur  also : Avood-shavings  (xxv.  11) ; 
grass  from  a thatch  (xxv.  37,  xxvii.  3,  xxix.  8, 

xxx.  13,  Com.  at  xxxi.  2) ; old  clothes  and  broom 
(xxviii.  2)  ; bowstring  (xxix,  9,  xxxii.  8,  10) ; 
pramanda,  tooth- wash  (xxv.  11). 

The  efficacy  of  these  remedies  depends  not  en- 
tirely upon  themselves,  but  also  upon  the  method 
of  their  preparation  and  administration.  In  the 
first  place,  as  in  other  magic  performances,  there 
is  a quasi-religious  performance  (cf.  art.  Magic 
[Vedic]),  and  the  remedies  are  regularly  daubed 
with  the  leavings  (sampdta)  of  the  offering.  There 
are  other  requirements  besides  : the  offerings  must 
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sometimes  be  made  from  cornucopia!  instead  of  a 
spoon  {xxv.  30),  or  the  medicine  must  be  ad- 
ministered from  cornucopice  (xxviii.  8),  or  from 
a particular  sort  of  cow’s  horn  (xxxi.  6),  or  a red 
copper  vessel  (xxix.  19),  or  through  a yoke  (xxvii. 
1),  or  with  a pestle  (xxix.  22) ; or  must  be  luepared 
in  a vessel  of  reed  and  stirred  with  a reed  (xxvii. 
10),  or  stirred  with  poisoned  arrows  (xxviii.  3) ; or 
the  fire  used  must  be  a forest  fire  (xxix.  19),  or 
made  of  birds’  nests  (xxix.  27) ; or  built  on  a mat 
of  reeds  floating  in  water  (xxix.  30).  The  place  of 
the  ceremony  is  not  always  a matter  of  indiffer- 
ence : one  cure  of  dropsy  (xxxii.  14)  must  be  at- 
tempted at  the  confluence  of  two  streams,  other 
cures  at  the  cross-roads  (xxv.  30,  xxx.  18),  or  in 
a ditch  (xxvii.  4).  The  position  of  the  patient 
(xxvii.  10,  25),  the  clothing  and  food  of  the  cele- 
brant (xxxi.  28),  are  also  efficacious.  So,  too,  is 
the  time  of  the  ceremony  : thus  that  of  xxvii.  21- 
25  must  be  repeated  at  sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset. 
The  time  most  frequently  prescribed  is  avanaksatre 
(xxvii.  29,  xxviii.  5,  xxx.  9 [DarUa],  xxxi.  28,  ‘ at 
the  time  when  the  stars  fade  away  ’).  The  purpose 
is  clearly  expressed  in  Atharv.  iii.  7.  7 : ‘ when  the 
constellations  fade  away  and  when  the  dawn  fades 
away,  (then)  shall  he  shine  away  from  us  every 
evil  and  the  ksctriya.’’  In  one  case  (xxxi.  28), 
where  the  purpose  is  to  secure  (black)  hair,  the 
time  is  further  defined  as  ‘ before  the  crows  come.’ 

(5)  The  Atharvan  methods  of  treating  diseases. — 
Of  practices  of  a real  therapeutic  value  the  Kausika 
contains  but  little.  The  most  delicate  is  the  prob- 
ing of  the  urethra,  which  seems  to  be  prescribed 
(xxv.  15-16)  for  the  relief  of  one  suffering  from 
retention  of  urine.  It  is  instructive  to  observe 
that  the  discovery  of  this  operation  may  be  due  to 
an  attempt  to  carry  out  practically  the  statements 
of  the  hymn  : ‘ I split  open  thy  »asas  like  the  dike 
of  a lake,’  and  ‘ relaxed  is  the  opening  of  thy 
bladder.’  Originally,  however,  these  were  probably 
nothing  but  the  usual  statements  of  the  conjurer 
that  he  was  accomplishing  what  he  wanted  to 
accomplish.  A similar  instance  (at  a later  period) 
of  the  evolution  of  a practical  out  of  a magical 
proceeding  may  be  seen  in  Darila’s  comment  on 

xxv.  12,  where  the  giving  of  an  enema  is  substituted 
for  an  operation,  the  symbolism  of  which  should  be 
transparent.  The  same  hymn  (Atharv.  i.  3)  har- 
bours another  practice,  the  real  value  of  which 
may  have  helped  the  Atharvavedins  in  the  cure  of 
minor  troubles.  The  urine  is  to  come  out  with  the 
sound  ‘ splash,’  and  the  ritual  speaks  also  of  the 
pouring  out  of  water — a piece  of  symbolism  to  be 
attributed  unhesitatingly  to  the  time  of  the  com- 
position of  the  hymn.  The  sound  of  flowing  water, 
however,  does  exercise  a beneficial  influence  in  such 
cases,  especially  when  the  trouble  is  of  a nervous 
origin.  A compress  of  sand  is  employed  {KauL 

xxvi.  10)  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood,  and  the  practice 
is  indicated  in  the  hymn  itself  (Atharv.  i.  17.  4). 
In  KauL  xxviii.  3 an  emetic  is  given  to  one  wounded 
by  a poisoned  arrow.  The  application  of  leeches  to 
sores  is  found  in  KauL  xxx.  16,  but  accompanied 
by  other  ceremonies  that  one  would  expect  to  pro- 
duce infection  of  the  wound  ; and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  breaking  of  pustules  (xxxi.  10)  by 
rubbing  them  against  the  door-post.  In  KauL 
xxxii.  24  a torch  is  applied  to  the  bite  of  a serpent. 
The  original  intent  must  have  been  symbolic,  but 
the  result  may  have  been  some  sort  of  cauterization. 

Apart  from  these  instances,  the  treatment  is 
always  magical.  As  usual  in  the  Atharva,  it  is 
magic  veneered  with  religion.  The  employment  of 
a hymn  is  regularly  accompanied  with  an  oblation, 
perhaps  even  inserted  in  the  elaborate  framework 
of  the  New  and  Full  Moon  Sacrifice  (cf.  art.  Magic 
[Vedic]);  and  it  is  this  oblation,  generally  through 
the  leavings  of  the  offering,  that  gives  efficacy  to 


the  ceremony.  Of  the  hymns  but  little  need  be 
said,  as  all  are  accessible  in  translations.'  They 
are  prayers  addressed  to  the  gods,  or  to  the  disease, 
or  to  the  remedy,  with  more  or  less  explicit  indica- 
tion of  what  is  wanted  of  them.  Sometimes  the 
author  adopts  a more  confident  tone,  especially 
when  he  knows  the  name  or  lineage  of  the  disease, 
or  its  remedy,  and  thus  has  them  in  his  power. 
Then  he  states  what  he  is  doing,  or  orders  the 
disease  to  depart.  For,  according  to  a well-known 
principle  of  magic,  a verbal  statement  is  an  efficient 
symbolical  imitation  of  an  act. 

The  ceremonies  are  of  greater  interest.  As  the 
diseases  are  generally  ascribed  to  a demon,  the 
problem  for  the  practitioner  is  the  removal  of  this 
troublesome  being.  The  methods  of  accomplishing 
this  are  in  general  either  to  propitiate  or  to  exorcize 
the  spirit,  and  in  this  we  nave  the  division  into 
homoeopathy  and  allopathy.  In  the  one  case,  the 
demon  is  given  what  is  most  acceptable  to  him,  as 
being  of  his  own  nature  ; in  the  other  case,  he  is 
brought  into  contact  with  what  is  presumably  the 
most  repugnant  to  him. 

Some  ceremonies  in  which  the  exorcistic  character 
is  specially  noticeable  are  : KauL  xxv.  22-36, 
rubrication  of  the  chdtanagana  (list  of  expelling 
hymns) ; xxvii.  6,  xxxii.  18,  in  which  the  cure  is 
effected  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  ; xxviii.  11,  in 
which  a ring  of  magic  powder  is  drawn  round  the 
house  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  demon  ; xxix.  7, 
where  the  door  is  opened  to  facilitate  the  departure 
of  the  demon  ; and  xxxi.  3,  a curious  ceremony  in 
which  the  ofl'ering  is  made  in  a fire  surrounded  by 
a ditch  filled  with  hot  water,  the  potency  of  this 
ring  having  been  increased  by  circumambulation. 
The  apparatus  seems  to  be  a trap  for  the  demons. 

The  methods  by  which  the  magical  substance  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  patient  may  next  be 
noted.  In  cases  where  this  constitutes  the  whole 
of  the  ceremony  the  references  are  in  italic  figures. 
Inhalation  : wood  is  laid  on  the  fire,  and,  according 
to  vii.  28,  the  patient  breathes  the  smoke.  This  is 
part  of  the  ceremony  for  expelling  demons  (xxv.  23) 
and  worms  (xxvii.  17,  20,  repeated  at  xxvii.  26, 
xxix.  30).  Its  use  alone  (xxv.  20  f.)  as  a panacea 
must  also  be  simply  exorcistic.  Fumigation  occurs 
at  xxxi.  19  and  22.  The  breath  of  the  jierformer 
is  also  efficacious  (xxv.  9).  The  power  in  the  laying- 
on  of  hands  has  already  been  met  with  ; hence  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  that  poison  may  be  driven  out 
(xxxii.  23)  by  rubbing  the  patient  from  head  to 
foot.  Rubbing  is  also  prescribed  (xxxi.  9)  for  sores 
and  (xxv.  5)  for  wrinkles.  There  are  many  applica- 
tions that  must  be  smeared  or  rubbed  on,  as  oint- 
ments (xxv.  4,  xxviii.  6,  10,  xxx.  5,  xxxi.  9) ; other 
substances  are  either  smeared  over  the  whole  body 
of  the  patient  (xxvi.  18,  29,  36,  xxviii.  13)  or  applied 
locally  (xxv.  8,  xxvi.  22,  34,  xxix.  23,  xxxi.  18,  26). 
All  these  applications  seem  intended  to  benefit  the 
patient ; but  in  another  group  of  cases  (cf.  above) 
the  purpose  is  apparently  to  drive  sores  away  by 
applying  to  them  the  most  ofl'ensive  substances. 
Whenever  any  indication  is  given,  the  rubbing- 
must  be  downwards,  to  drive  the  trouble  into  the 
part  of  the  body  where  it  can  do  least  injury, 
and  finally  out  of  the  feet.  This  rule,  implied  in 
Rigveda  x.  60.  11-12,  may  be  taken  as  universal; 
so  also  the  precept  (KauL  xxviii.  13)  that  the  rub- 
bing must  not  be  reversed.  When  this  is  done,  its 
effect  is  destructive,  and  hence  it  is  employed 
(xxix.  22)  to  kill  worms. 

Two  other  methods,  dplavana,  ‘ the  pouring  on,’ 
and  avasechana,  ‘ the  sprinkling  on,’  are  distin- 
guished also  by  the  facd  that  the  water  in  the 
former  case  contains  the  leavings  of  the  ottering, 

1 For  such  as  are  not  included  in  Bloonifield's  translation,  cf. 
the  Wliitney-Lanman  tr.  of  the  Atharvaveda  Saihhitd,  Harvard 
Oriental  Series,  vols.  vii.  and  viii. 
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while  in  the  latter  case  it  is  merely  blessed  with 
the  hymn,  unless,  as  inxxvii.  28,  xxviii.  8,  xxix.  30, 
there  is  a specific  direction  for  the  addition  of  the 
leavings.  In  either  case  the  patient  is  wiped 
down  (vii.  17)  from  liead  to  foot,  and  given  (vii.  26) 
some  of  the  water  to  drink.  The  water  may, 
of  course,  contain  other  substances  also,  and  the 
position  of  the  patient  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  to  be  poured  are  also  in  some  cases  specified. 
Instances  of  the  aplavana  are  xxvi.  41,  xxvii.  4,  7, 
34,  xxviii.  19,  xxix.  26,  xxxii.  3,  14 ; of  the  avase- 
chana,  xxv.  17,  37,  xxvi.  2B,  31,  xxvii.  1,  8,  28,  29, 
33,  xxviii.  2, 5,  8,  xxix.  8,  9,  30,  xxx.  8-10, 13,  xxxi. 
2,  28,  xxxii.  4,  10,  15,  17.  The  two  are  sometimes 
combined  (xxvi.  41,  xxvii.  1,  4,  and  7-8,  xxxii.  3-4 
and  14-15).  In  the  last  case  hot  water  is  used  for 
the  one,  cold  water  for  the  other.  Other  methods 
of  washing',  chiefly  of  a more  local  nature,  are 

xxv.  34,  xxviii.  1,  xxx.  11,  xxxi.  1,  11,  13.  The 
leavings  of  the  ofi'erings  are  also  put  directly  upon 
the  patient’s  head  (xxvi.  39,  xxix.  19),  or  blessed 
substances  are  inserted  in  his  nostrils  (xxvi.  8, 
xxxii.  21).  Frequently  also  the  magic  substance 
is  given  to  the  patient  to  drink  (xxv.  7,  11, 18,  xxvi. 
1,  12-13,  14,  17,  xxvii.  12,  29,  xxviii.  1-4,  6,  14,  16, 
.xxix.  8,  10,  11,  13,  18,  30,  xxxi.  5,  6,  23-25,  26, 
xxxii.  2,  7)  or  to  eat  (xxvi.  18,  xxvii.  31,  xxviii.  9, 
12,  15-16,  xxix.  12,  15,  25,  27,  28,  xxx.  3-6).  In 
this  way  hot  infusions  (jvala),  prepared  by  plung- 
ing a burning  or  heated  substance  in  water,  are 
employed  (xxvii.  29,  33,  xxviii.  2,  xxix.  8,  xxx.  8, 
xxxii.  10). 

The  medicine  may  also  be  applied  as  an  amulet. 
In  this  case  the  patient  will  have  to  drink  a solution 
in  which  the  amulet  has  been  steeped  for  three  days, 
so  that  he  may  be  benefited  more  than  would  at  first 
sight  appear  (cf.  art.  Chaems  and  AMULETS[Vedic], 
and  add  to  the  instances  cited  : Kauk.  xxvi.  11,  a 
potsherd  from  a ruin  [?]  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  ; 

xxvi.  21,  hairs  from  the  breast  of  a red  steer,  glued 
together  and  wrapped  with  gold  wire,  to  cure 
jaundice;  xxvi.  26-27,  four  stalks  of  white-blooming 
Andropogon  muricatiis  [virina^,  or  four  pieces  of 
reed,  each  burnt  in  three  places,  to  cure  ‘ fright’ ; 
xxviii.  7,  sadampuspd-'^\&nX,=  Calatropis  gigantea, 
in  case  of  possession  ; xxx.  1,  mustard  for  diseases 
of  the  eye ; xxxi.  26,  piece  of  an  ant-hill,  in 
case  of  poison  ; but  the  liquorice  of  xxxii.  5 is 
administered  in  liquid  form,  according  to  the 
commentators). 

The  transfer  of  a disease  to  another  person  is  a 
wish  most  vigorously  expressed  in  Athar  v.  v.  22.  4 ff. 
and  vi.  26.  3.  The  ritual  endeavours  to  accomplish 
this  in  xxvii.  9-13,  in  the  interest  of  a person 
suffering  from  ‘ thirst.  ’ More  frequently  the  trans- 
fer is  to  an  animal : fever  to  a frog  (xxxii.  17), 
jaundice  to  yellow  birds  (xxvi.  18),  madness  to 
birds  (xxvi.  33).  The  selection  of  the  cross-roads 
for  some  ceremonies  is  doubtless  to  be  connected 
with  this  idea,  as  is  also  the  direction  (xxxi.  10)  for 
the  rubbing  of  sores  against  the  door-post  (cf.  also 
Atharv.  xii.  2.  19,  20). 

In  addition  to  these  general  practices  there  are 
a number  of  symbolical  acts  adapted  to  the  special 
situation,  sometimes  with  a great  deal  of  ingenuity, 
sometimes  in  the  most  banal  fashion.  As  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe  all  these  in  detail,  it  seems  best 
to  present  some  typical  examples  of  the  whole 
process  of  an  Atharvan  cure. 

Atharv.  i.  12  is  a prayer  to  lightning  conceived  as  the  cause 
of  fever,  headache,  and  cough.  A man  suffering  from  these 
diseases  is  given  to  eat  fat,  honey,  ghi,  and  sesame  oil  that  have 
been  blessed  with  this  hymn.  The  head  of  the  patient  is  then 
covered  with  a turban  of  muflja-grasa.  This  grass  is  not  only 
connected  by  its  name  with  the  idea  of  loosening,  but  it  is  also  a 
ijiythical  home  of  lightning  (Agni),  from  which  the  patient  is 
lilanning  to  be  released.  He  tlieii  takes  in  his  left  hand  (this  is 
inauspicious)  a sieve  containing  i)arched  grain  (a  symbol  of  the 
effect  of  the  fever),  and  walks  hlong-,  scattering  the  grain  while 
he  recites  tlie  hymn.  He  continues  to  advance,  carrying 
in  his  left  liand  the  sieve  and  the  turban,  in  his  right  hand  a 


bow-string  and  an  axe.  He  is  followed  by  the  celebrant,  and 
preceded  by  the  latter’s  assistant— a measure  of  precaution. 
When  some  manifestation  of  the  disease  occurs  (so  that  the 
presence  of  the  demon  is  assured),  he  lays  down  the  sieve  and 
the  turban  (the  abode  of  the  cause  of  the  disease),  and  the  pro- 
cession returns.  On  the  way  home  he  lays  down  the  bow-string 
(to  stop  pursuit  by  the  demon  who  has  been  exorcized).  Ghi 
is  blessed  with  the  hymn  and  put  up  the  patient’s  nose.  Finally 
the  priest  mutters  the  hymn,  while  touching  the  patient’s  head 
with  a bamboo  staff  that  has  five  joints  (and  seems  to  serve  as  a 
conductor  of  the  ma^c  potency). 

In  a case  of  jaundice,  the  practitioner  desires  to  banish  the 
yellow  colour  to  yellow  objects,  and  to  obtain  for  the  patient  a 
healthy  redness,  or,  as  the  hymn  puts  it,  ‘ to  envelop  him  in 
every  form  and  strength  of  the  red  cows.’  Hence  he  puts  the 
hair  of  a red  bull  into  water,  blesses  it  with  Atharv.  i.  22,  and 
gives  it  to  the  patient  to  sip.  Then  he  pours  water  over  the 
back  of  a red  bull,  and  gives  that  to  the  patient  to  sip.  An 
amulet,  prepared  from  the  part  of  a hide  pierced  by  a peg,  is 
tied  on  the  patient  while  he  is  sitting  on  the  hide  of  a red  bull, 
and  he  is  also  given  milk  to  drink.  Next  the  patient  is  fed 
with  a porridge  mixed  with  yellow  turmeric,  and  he  is  daubed 
with  the  rest  of  this  porridge  and  with  another  porridge  from 
which  he  has  not  eaten.  He  thus  acquires  a yellow  coating  that 
can  easily  be  removed.  Certain  yellow  birds  are  then  tied  by 
their  left  legs  to  the  foot  of  the  couch,  and  the  patient  is  washed 
so  that  the  water  will  fall  upon  the  birds  (carrying  the  yellow 
coating  of  porridge  with  it).  If  these  out,  the  patient  must 
address  them  with  the  hymn.  The  patient  is  then  given  a por- 
ridge and  told  to  step  forth.  Finally  he  is  provided  with  an 
amulet  of  hairs  taken  from  the  breast  of  the  red  bull. 

Much  simpler  is  a cure  for  fever  by  heating  an  axe  while 
muttering  Atharv.  i.  25,  plunging  it  in  water,  and  pouring  the 
water  thus  heated  over  the  patient.  Leprosy  may  be  cured  in 
an  equally  simple  fashion  by  rubbing  the  spot  with  cow-dung 
until  it  bleeds,  and  then  painting  it  by  rubbing  in  yellow  turmeric, 
Eclipta  prostrata,  or  indigo,  blessed  with  Atharv.  i.  23  and  24. 
Or  a ceremony  may  he  performed  to  the  Maruts,  in  which  all 
the  ingredients  are  black. 

3-  Statements  relating  to  disease  in  other  texts. 
—In  the  Rigveda  tlie  interest  naturally  centres 
in  the  relation  of  tlie  greater  gods  to  disease. 
Among  these  lludra  may  claim  the  first  mention  ; 
the  twofold  aspect  of  this  god  is  well  summa,rized 
by  the  author  of  viii.  29,  a hrahmodya,  or  series  of 
theological  charades.  Verse  5,  to  which  the  answer 
is  ‘ Rudra,’  runs  : ‘ One  holds  a sharp  weapon  in  his 
hand,  is  bright,  potent,  and  has  as  his  remedy  the 
jaldsa."  On  the  one  hand,  he  is  a malevolent  deity 
armed  with  a ‘ cow-slaying,’  ‘ man-slaying’  missile, 
whose  ill-will,  if  not  deprecated,  will  brtng  injury 
and  death  to  man  and  beast  (cf.  i.  114.  7,  8,  ii.  33. 1, 
4-6,  11,  14,  15,  iv.  3.  6,  vi.  28.  7,  x.  169.  1).  These 
are  but  general  statements  of  the  association  of 
Rudra  with  disease  which  the  Atharva  (vi.  90,  and 
passages  cited  above)  expresses  in  concrete  form. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  sender  of  disease,  he  is 
best  qualified  to  cure  it,  and  hence  he  is  styled  (ii. 
33.  4)  ‘ the  most  eminent  of  physicians.’  His  heal- 
ing powers  are  mentioned  with  great  frequency,  as 
are  also  the  choice  and  numerous  remedies  he  holds 
in  his  hands.  With  them  he  is  implored  to  remove 
disease  and  make  all  sound,  both  man  and  beast. 
His  distinctive  remedy,  jaldsa,  is  shown  by  the 
Atharvan  ritual  to  be  cow-urine,  the  medicinal  use 
of  which  goes  back  to  Indo-Iranian  times,  as  gao- 
maeza  is  prescribed  in  the  Avesta  (cf.  Bloomfield, 
Am.  Jour.  Phil.  xii.  425-429).  For  these  aspects  of 
Rudra,  cf.  i.  43.  4,  114.  5,  ii.  33.  2,  7,  12,  13,  v.  42.  11, 
53.  14,  ’vi.  47.  3,  vii.  35.  6,  46.  2,  3 ; Atharv.  ii.  27.  6. 

The  Asvins  are  also  divine  physicians,  but,  unlike 
Rudra,  they  are  invariably  beneficent  (cf.  i.  34.  6, 
89.  4,  157.  6,  vii.  71.  2,  viii.  9.  15,  18.  8,  22.  10,  x. 
39.  5;  Atharv.  vii.  53.  1).  What  is  most  character- 
istic of  them  is  that,  in  addition  to  general  invoca- 
tions of  their  healing  aid,  stories  are  frequently 
told  of  their  cures  of  particular  individuals, 
which  are  not  to  be  explained  as  merely  myths 
relating  to  natural  phenomena.  They  restored 
Chyavana  to  youth  and  its  powers  (i.  116.  10,  117.  13, 
118.  6,  V.  74.  5,  75.  5,  vii.  68.  6,  71.  5,  x.  39.  4,  59.  1), 
and  did  the  same  for  Kali  (i.  112.  15,  x.  39.  8)  ; 
probably  also  the  gift  of  a husband  to  Ghosa 
(i.  117.  7,  X.  39.  3,  6,  40.  5)  was  preceded  by  a similar 
rejuvenescence.  To  Bjrasva  they  restored  his  , 
eyesight  (i.  116.  16,  117.  17-18);  for  Vispala  they’ 
provided  an  iron  leg  (i.  116.  15,  118,  8),  to  replace' 
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the  one  she  had  lost  in  battle  ; while  Paravrj  was 
cured  by  them  (i.  112.  8)  both  of  blindness  and  of 
lameness.  For  the  story  of  their  cure,  in  con- 
junction with  Sarasvati,  of  India,  cf.  below.  The 
methods  of  their  cures  are  not  indicated,  but 
rather  have  the  air  of  the  miraculous.  It  may  be 
noted,  however,  that  honey  is  most  closely  con- 
nected with  these  gods  (cf.  Macdonell,  Ved. 
Mythol.,  1897,  p.  49),  and  also  possesses  medical 
efficiency  (cf.  above,  including  all  cases  of  amulets). 

In  still  another  way  Varuna  is  brought  into 
connexion  with  disease.  Disease  is  the  punish- 
ment of  sin,  and  Varuna  is  the  moral  governor  Kar 
e^oxnv.  The  connexion  is  particularly  clear  in 
i.  9 : ‘ Thy  remedies,  0 king,  are  a hundred, 
a thousand.  Let  thy  good  will  be  broad  and  deep. 
Drive  into  the  distance  Nirrti.  Free  us  from  the 
sin  committed’  (cf.  also  vi.  74  and  x.  97).  It  may 
be  taken  as  certain  that  the  efforts  to  escape  the 
fetters  of  Varuna  and  the  constantly  recurring 
prayer  for  forgiveness  of  sin  are  not  all  inspired  by 
pure  feelings  of  contrition  and  remorse,  but  are  in 
part  at  least  due  to  the  desire  to  escape  the  pay- 
ment of  the  wages  of  sin.  The  specific  thing  in 
connexion  with  Varuna’s  relation  to  disease  is  the 
fact  that  he,  as  the  lord  of  the  waters,  sends  dropsy 
in  punishment  for  sin,  and  especially  falsehood. 
This  idea,  unmistakable  in  other  texts,  is  probable 
for  the  Rigveda  (cf.  i.  24.  8,  where  Varuna  is  the 
‘ speaker  away  of  the  heart-piercing  ’ demon  ; and 
Hillebrandt,  Varuna  und  Mitra,  1877,  p.  63  ff'.), 
though  it  is  not  so  clear  as  to  be  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  denial  (cf.  Bergaigne,  Religion  vMique, 
1878-83,  iii.  155). 

The  healing  power  of  the  waters  is  also  mentioned 
quite  frequently.  Rigv.  i.  23.  16-24  is  devoted  to 
their  praise  ; they  are  said  to  contain  immortality 
and  all  remedies,  and  are  besought  to  bestow  their 
remedies  and  carry  away  sin  (cf.  also  x.  9.  5-7,  and 
note  the  frequency  with  which  the  waters  appear 
in  prayers  for  long  life).  In  Rigv.  vi.  50.  7 they 
are  healing,  and  in  x.  137.  6 they  are  healing  and 
dispellers  of  disease. 

It  would,  however,  be  a mistake  to  infer  from  such  passages 
that  the  concept  of  the  cause  of  disease  is  radically  different  in 
the  Rigveda  from  what  it  is  in  the  Atharva.  The  association 
with  the  Raksas  is  clear  in  iii.  15.  1,  vii.  1.  7,  8.  6,  38.  7,  viii. 
35. 16-18,  ix.  85. 1,  x.  97. 6, 98. 12, 162. 1 ; furthermore,  in  x.  85.  31 
— a stanza  to  be  recited  when  the  bridal  party  passes  a cemetery 
— is  to  be  recognized  the  ascription  of  disease  to  the  influence  of 
the  spirits  of  the  dead.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  sun-gods 
(L  35.  9,  191. 8-9,  x.  37.  3, 100.  8)  and  Agni  (i.  12.  7,  189.  3)  and 
Brhaspati  (i.  18.  2,  x.  98.  3)  are  dispellers  of  disease — they  being 
the  great  demon-slayers.  The  prayer  for  food  that  causes  no 
disease  (anamivd  i$ah,  iii.  22.  4, 62. 14,  x.  17.  8)  may  also  be  men- 
tioned here  as  based  on  the  idea  of  the  disease-demon  entering 
a man  with  his  food.  The  goddess  Apva,  a dr.astio  embodiment 
of  ‘ defecation  from  fear  ’ invoked  in  x.  103. 12,  may  be  classed  as 
a disease-demon  (cf.  Atharv.  iii.  2.  5,  ix.  8.  9). 

Medical  charms  are,  of  course,  likely  to  call  in 
the  assistance  of  any  and  every  god  ; but,  apart 
from  these,  the  explicit  mention  of  healing  in  con- 
nexion with  other  deities  than  those  mentioned 
is  very  sporadic,  though  doubtless  it  is  conceived 
as  included  in  a general  fashion  in  their  powers 
of  giving  long  life  and  prosperity  and  of  destroy- 
ing demons.  The  Adityas  drive  away  disease 
(viii.  18.  10);  Indra  cures  ApMa  of  skin  disease 
and  her  father  of  baldness  (viii.  80  ; for  the  treat- 
ment of  this  legend  in  the  Brahmanas,  cf.  Oertel, 
JA  OS  xviii.  26  ff. ) ; the  Maruts,  as  children  of 
Rudra,  have  pure,  salutary,  and  beneficent  remedies 
(ii.  33.  13),  which  they  are  asked  to  bring  from 
various  places  (viii.  20.  23  ff.,  cf.  also  v.  53.  14)  ; 
Vata  gives  remedies  (i.  89.  4,  x.  186.  1) ; for 
Soma,  cf.  i.  91.  12,  iii.  62.  14,  viii.  72.  17,  79.  2, 
ix.  97.  43,  X.  25.  11  ; for  Soma-Rudra,  vi.  74  ; for 
Vastospati,  vii.  54.  1,  55.  1 ; for  the  Dawns,  x. 
35.  6 ; for  the  All-Gods,  x.  63.  12  ; for  Yama,  x. 
14.  11 ; and  the  more  general  prayers  for  health 
among  other  blessings,  iii.  16.  3,  59.  3,  x.  18.  7,  37.  7. 
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The  number  of  medical  charms  in  the  Rigveda 
is  extremely  limited.  They  are,  however,  of  the 
same  general  type  as  the  Atharvan  charms,  and 
most  of  them  recur  also  in  the  latter  collection. 

Rigv.  i.  50.  11-13  is  a prayer  to  Surya  to  destroy  heart-disease 
and  dropsy,  upon  which  Atharv.  i.  22  has  drawn.  Rigv.  x.  137 
=Atharv.  iv.  13  is  a rather  colourless  panacea-hjTun  : the  gods 
are  to  make  alive  again  the  man  that  has  sinned  ; one  wind 
shall  blow  him  a remedy,  another  shall  blow  away  his  disease  ; 
the  practitioner  has  come  to  the  patient  with  weal  and 
health,  he  has  brought  a remedy  kindly  and  powerful,  and  is 
driving  away  the  yaksina ; the  gods,  the  Maruts,  and  all 
creatures  shall  protect  the  sick  man,  that  he  may  be  free 
from  disease  ; the  all-healing,  disease-dispersing  waters  shall 
make  for  him  a remedy  ; the  performer  touches  him  with  his 
two  hands,  which  confer  immunity  from  disease.  Rigv.  x.  161 
= Atharv.  iii.  11  is  a charm  against  ajndtayaksma,  rdjayakxma, 
and  grdhi.  The  performer  declares  his  power  to  bring  back 
the  patient  even  though  he  has  gone  into  the  presence  of 
Death  and  the  lap  of  Nirrti.  Comparable  with  this  is  the 
group  of  hymns  Rigv.  x.  57-60,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
recall  the  mind  wherever  it  may  have  gone.  The  closing  verses 
are  : ‘ Here  the  mother,  here  the  father,  here  life  has  come. 
This  is  thy  refuge,  come  hither,  O Subandhu,  enter  in.  As  men 
bind  a yoke  with  a rope  that  it  may  hold  indeed ; so  do  I 
hold  for  thee  thy  mind,  that  thou  mayest  live,  maytst  not  die, 
mayest  not  be  harmed.  As  the  great  mother  (Eartli)  here 
supports  these  trees  ; so  do  I hold,  etc.  From  Yama,  son  of 
Vivasvant,  have  I brought  back  the  mind  of  Subandhu,  that 
thou  mayest  live,  etc.  Down  blows  the  wind,  down  burns  the 
fire,  down  milks  the  cow,  down  shall  go  thy  disease.  This 
hand  of  mine  is  rich  in  blessings,  this  hand  richer  still,  this 
hand  all-healing,  this  rubs  auspiciously.’  Subandhu  (‘good 
friend  ’)  need  not  have  been  originally  a proper  name,  but  it  was 
felt  to  be  so  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Brahmanas, 
which  spin  legends  about  his  return  to  life. 

Rigv.  X.  163= Atharv.  ii.  33  is  a charm  of  another  type  : ‘ From 
thine  eyes,  thy  nostrils,  thine  ears  and  chin,  from  thy  brain, 
from  thy  tongue,  I tear  out  the  disease  of  thy  head.’  The  prac- 
titioner then  proceeds  to  enumerate  other  parts  of  the  body', 
concluding,  to  guard  against  any  possibie  omission,  with  the 
statement  that  he  tears  the  disease  from  the  whole  being  of 
the  patient. 

Rigv.  vii.  60  is  a charm  against  poison — chiefly  that  of  snakes 
— abounding  in  obscure  words.  Mitra-Varuya  are  to  give 
protection,  Agni  is  to  burn  it  away,  the  All-Gods  are  to 
drive  it  away,  and  the  rivers  are  to  bestow  remedies  for  it. 
Rigv.  i.  191  is  a charm  for  the  same  purpose,  but  more  aggress- 
ive in  its  efforts  to  secure  its  ends.  The  being's  at  which 
it  is  directed  are  styled  the  ‘unseen,’  and  seem  to  be  chiefly 
scorpions  and  small  venomous  vermin  ; but  doubtless  the 
imaginary  worms  (cf.  above)  were  also  in  mind.  They  are 
adjured  to  perish,  they  have  been  made  visible  to  all,  hence 
harmless.  Their  lineage  (curiously  exalted  ; Dyaus  is  their 
father,  the  Earth  their  mother.  Soma  their  brother,  and 
Aditi  their  sister)  is  known,  hence  they  must  be  quiet.  The 
sun  grinds  and  burns  them.  The  conjurer  has  put  their  poison 
on  the  sun,  their  poison-bag  on  the  house  of  the  keeper  of 
spirituous  liquor.  The  sun  will  not  die,  neither  will  their 
victims.  Little  birds  and  sparks  of  fire  drink  their  poison 
without  harm  : twenty-one  peahens  and  seven  unmarried 
sisters  handle  it  as  if  it  were  water;  {a fortiori)  Vne  conjurer 
(and  his  clients),  who  has  grasped  the  names  of  all  ninety-iiine 
plants  that  destroy  poison,  shall  not  be  harmed.  Finally, 
the  conjurer,  likening  himself  to  the  mongoose,  which  on 
coming  down  from  the  niouiitaiiis  proclaimed  the  powerlessness 
of  the  scorpion’s  poison,  splits  the  creature  with  a rock, 
letting  its  poison  flow  to  distant  lands. 

The  couplet  Rigv.  viii.  48.  4-5  seems  to  be  a prayer  to  guard 
against  any  nauseating  or  diarrhoetic  effects  of  drinking  soma. 
Finally,  in  Rigv.  10.  97  we  have  the  osadhistuti,  or  praise  of  the 
curative  power  of  plants. 

Mention  of  particular  diseases  is  extremely 
rare  in  the  Rigveda  : yalesma  (x.  85.  31,  97.  11-13, 
137.  4,  163.  1-6),  with  its  compounds,  ajjidta°-, 
rdja°-  (x.  161.  1);  [a-yaksma  {ix.  49.  1)  is  merely 
disease  in  general] ; vandana  (?)  (vii.  50.  2)  ; 
jaundice  and  heart-disease  (i.  50.  11-12)  ; heart- 
disease  (i.  24.  8)  ; grdhi  (x.  161.  1)  ; allusion  to 
prstydmaya  is  made  incidentally  in  a comparison 
(i.  105.  18).  Extremely  obscure  are  the  eiiithets 
aiipada  and  aiimida,  applied  to  the  waters  and 
streams  in  vii.  50.  4 ; they  seem  to  mean  ‘ not 
causing  the  diseases  iipa  and  si  mi,’  of  which  no 
other  mention  is  made.  Sipivista,  however,  occurs 
as  the  designation  of  an  animal  rendered  unfit 
for  sacrifice  by  skin  disease  (cf.  J.  Schwab,  Das 
altind.  Thieropfer,  1886,  p.  xviii),  and  as  an  epithet 
of  Visnu  (Kaufitaki  Brdh.  iy.  2 ; SdiikJidyana  SS. 
XV.  14.  4;  and  A.  Weber,  Uber  die  Kmigsiccihe, 
den  Bdjasuya,  Berlin,  1893,  p.  125).  Various 
bodily  defects  are  more  frequently  mentioned ; 
defects  of  sight  seem  especially  feared  (cf.  andha, 
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anaksa,  kdna,  mithudri) ; defects  of  hearing  (6a- 
dhira,  ahadhira) ; lameness  (asreman,  irona) ; loss 
of  virility  (vadhri). 

It  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  treat  at  this 
length  the  whole  of  Vedic  literature  ; but,  as  the 
omissions  are  no  less  important  than  the  state- 
ments, it  seems  best  to  limit  the  treatment  to 
certain  texts  as  representative  of  the  Yajurveda, 
the  Brahmanas,  and  Upanisads.  For  the  Yajur 
texts  the  Vdjasaneyi  Sariihitd  has  been  chosen. 

The  whole  system  of  sacrifice  is  an  attempt  to 
induce  the  gods  to  bestow  prosperity,  in  which 
health  is  an  important  element.  It  is,  however,  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  health  is  by  no  means  so 
conspicuous  an  object  of  prayer  as  is  wealth. 
Even  when  it  is  sought  (cf.  xxv.  14-23  = Rigv.  i.  89), 
it  is  in  general  terms,  thus  resembling  the  charms 
for  long  life  {dyusyani)  rather  than  the  medical 
(bhdisajydni)  charms. 

For  such  incidental  prayers  compare,  in  addition  to  prayers 
for  streng^th,  lustre,  vigour,  life  of  a hundred  years,  that  occur 
passim,  such  formulae  as : iii.  17,  ‘ O Agni,  thou  art  protector 
of  bodies,  protect  my  body.  O A^ni,  thou  art  giver  of  life, 
give  me  life.  O Agni,  thou  art  giver  of  splendour,  give  me 
splendour.  O Agni,  what  is  wanting  in  my  body,  that  do 
thou  fill  out  for  me  ’ ; ix.  21,  ‘ By  sacrifice  may  my  life  succeed, 
my  vital  breath,  my  sight,  my  hearing,  my  back  ’ (fuller  lists  in 
xviii.  29,  xxii.  33)  ; xiv.  17,  ‘ Protect  my  life,  my  prd^a,  my 
apdna,  my  vydna,  my  sight,  my  hearing  : enrich  my  speech, 
quicken  my  mind,  protect  my  being.* 

For  other  formulae  of  the  same  general  type,  cf.  vii.  27,  xv. 
7,  xvii.  15,  xviii.  2,  6,  xxii.  23,  xxiii.  18,  xxxvi.  1,  xxxix.  1,  3. 
Compare  also  such  prayers  for  the  senses  as  i.  20,  ‘ Thee  for 
Bight  (I  take)  ’ ; and  ii.  16,  ‘ Thou  art  protector  of  sight,  O 
Agni,  protect  my  sight.*  Numerous  parallels  from  other  texts 
may  be  found  under  the  words  chak^us  and  irotra  in  the  Vedic 
Concordance.  More  interesting  are  the  verses  xx.  6-9,  con- 
taining benedictions  on  various  parts  of  the  body.  In  xx.  26 
the  blessed  world  is  described  as  one  ‘ where  weakness  is  not 
found,’  and  in  xii.  105  the  speaker  quits  ‘ weakness,  lack  of 
strength,  and  sickness.* 

The  incidental  statements  of  the  relation  of  the 
gods  to  disease  are  on  the  plane  of  the  Rigveda,  and 
are  frequently  repetitions  of  that  text.  Varuna 
in  xxviii.  35  is  styled  a healing  seer  (cf.  viii.  23  = 
Rigv.  i.  24.  8,  and  xviii.  49,  xxi.  2 = Rigv.  i.  24.  11). 
For  the  healing  power  of  the  waters,  cf.  iv.  12, 
ix.  6,  xviii.  35,  xxxvi.  12 ; for  Brhaspati,  iii.  29  = 
Rigv.  i.  18,  2;  for  Savitar,  xxxiv.  25  = Rigv.  i. 
35.  9 ; for  Agni,  ii.  20,  xv.  37,  xvii.  15  ; for  Asvins, 
xxvii.  9,  xxviii.  7,  40,  xxxiv.  47.  Tvastar,  the 
divine  artifex,  is  more  directly  connected  with  the 
repair  of  the  body  than  in  the  Rigveda  (cf.  ii.  24= 
viii.  14  = Atharv.  vi.  53.  3 and  Vdj.  Sam.  xxxviii.  9). 

Of  more  interest  are  the  collections  of  mantras 
for  ceremonies  directly  connected  with  disease. 
At  the  sdkamedha,  the  third  parvan  of  the 
c/ia^ter/nasya-sacrifice,  occurs  a pitryajila  after 
which  are  employed  four  verses  (iii.  53-56)  of 
one  of  the  Subandhu-hymns  (Rigv.  x.  57.  3-6),  to 
keep  the  spirits  of  those  engaged  in  the  sacrifice 
from  following  the  pitrs  on  their  return  to  the 
world  of  Yama.  Another  po'^tion  of  the  same 
sacrifice  is  the  Traiyambakahoma  to  Rudra.  The 
formulte  are  found  in  iii.  57-61 ; their  purpose  is 
to  propitiate  the  god,  and  so  induce  him  to  pass 
to  other  peoples  without  harming  the  sacrificers. 
Of  similar  nature  is  the  Satarudriyahoma  at  the 
agnichayana.  The  sixteenth  book  of  the  Vdj.  Sam. 
is  composed  of  its  mantras.  The  concept  of 
Rudra  is  essenti.ally  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Rigveda,  though  M’orked  out  in  fuller  detail. 

The  Sdutrdmanl  is  a sacrifice  originally  in- 
tended to  expiate  the  sin  of  excessive  soma- 
drinking,  which  leads  to  a drunken  discharge  of 
the  sacred  liquid.  The  heavenly  prototype  of 
this  ceremony  is  the  cure  which  the  Asvins  and 
Sarasvati  wrought  upon  India  when  he  had  been 
beguiled  into  sMm-drunkenness  by  the  demon 
Narnuci.  For  the  details  of  this  story,  cf.  Bloom- 
field, .TAOS  XV.  143-163.  The  formulte  em- 
ployed constitute  books  xix.-xxi.  of  Vdj.  Sam. 
Of  particular  interest  are : xix.  10,  containing 


the  name  of  the  disease-demon  ; xix.  80-95,  the 
detailed  account  of  Indra’s  cure  ; xix.  12,  16, 
XX.  3,  56 ff.,  75,  80,  xxi.  13,  18,  29,  references  to 
the  healing  power  of  his  physicians  and  their 
remedies;  xix.  55,  62=  Rigv.  x.  15.  4,  6,  prayers 
to  the  pitrs  for  health.  (For  the  ritual,  cf.  A. 
Weber,  Uber  die  Kbnigsweihe,  den  Rdjasuya,  pp. 
92-106,  and  A.  Hillebrandt,  Bituallitteratur, 
1897,  p.  159.) 

Anatomically  interesting  are  the  lists  of  various 
parts  of  the  body : xix.  81-93,  xx.  5-9,  xxv.  1-9 
(parts  of  the  horse),  xxxi.  10-13,  xxxix.  8-10, 
and  the  statements  relative  to  conception  and 
birth  (xix.  76).  The  theory  of  the  vital  breaths 
now  begins  to  become  prominent ; but  the  whole 
of  this  question  must  dismissed  with  a refer- 
ence to  A.  H.  Ewing,  ‘The  Hindu  Conception 
of  the  Functions  of  Breath,’  JAOS  xxii.  249-308. 

Of  names  of  disease  few  occur  : yaksma  is 
disease  in  general  (cf.  the  coupling  of  ayaksma 
anamlva,  i.  1,  iv.  12,  xviii.  6,  and  the  mention 
of  the  hundred  yaksmas,  xii.  97).  This  disease 
is  also  mentioned  in  the  osadhistuti  (xii.  75  ff.  = 
Rigv.  X.  97).  Its  last  verse  (xii.  97)  is,  however, 
eculiar  to  the  version  of  Vdj.  Sam.,  and  mentions 
aldsa,  upacit  ( = Atharv.  apachit),  arias  (haemor- 
rhoids), and  pdkdru  (of  uncertain  meaning).  Apvd 
occurs  in  xvii.  44  = Rigv.  x.  103.  12,  while  Visuchikd 
(xix.  10)  is  an  equally  vivid  name  (‘  she  that  makes 
go  in  all  directions’)  for  the  demon  to  whom  are 
ascribed  the  nauseating  and  diarrhoetic  efi'ects  of 
debauch.  Heart-disease  is  mentioned  in  viii.  23  = 
Rigv.  i.  24.  8 ; diseases  of  the  eye,  arman,  in  xxx. 
11;  skin-disease  in  xxx.  20;  leprosy  in  xxx.  17, 
21  ; various  deformities  in  xxx.  10,  21,  22. 

Physicians  are  recognized  as  constituting  a pro- 
fession (xxx.  10).  An  amulet  is  used  by  the 
Divine  physicians  (xix.  80)  for  the  cure  of  Indra. 
Finally,  iv.  3 is  a formula  addressed  to  ointment 
from  Mt.  Trikakud:  ‘Thou  art  the  eye  of  Vrtra 
(for  mythology,  cf.  Bloomfield,  ‘ The  Myth  of  the 
Heavenly  Eye-ball,’ Am.  Jour.  Phil.  xvii.  399-408), 
thou  art  the  giver  of  sight,  give  me  sight.’ 

In  the  Aitareya  Brdhmana  there  is  very  little 
material  bearing  on  the  subject.  Incidental  allu- 
sions to  various  parts  of  the  body  occur,  among 
which  may  be  noted  the  distinction  between  the 
senses  of  taste,  sight,  and  smell,  and  their  organs 
(v.  22).  The  processes  of  procreation  and  birth 
are  also  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  effort  to 
produce  a mystical  body  for  the  sacrificer.  There 
is  likewise  a great  deal  of  talk  about  the  ‘ vital 
breaths’— the  way  in  which  they  may  be  estab- 
lished in  the  sacrificer,  or  may  be  cut  short. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  various  senses  and  the 
power  of  virility  ; and  there  is  the  constantly 
recurring  effort  to  secure  vigour,  splendour,  sharp- 
ness of  sense,  and  the  full  term  of  life. 

All  of  this  is  too  general  to  be  of  interest  in  the 
present  connexion.  More  concrete  are  i.  18, 
where  the  Asvins  are  said  to  be  the  physicians  of 
the  gods  ; v.  34,  where  the  Brahman  priest  is  the 
physician  of  the  sacrifice.  Freedom  from  disease 
is  expressly  sought  in  viii.  10  and  11 ; the  healing 
power  of  herbs  is  recognized  in  g-eneral  in  iii.  40, 
and  in  particular  that  of  collyrium  for  the  eye 
in  i.  3.  That  disease  may  be  produced  by  a curse 
is  seen  in  v.  1 (deformity)  and  vi._33  (leprosy). 
Madness  is  alluded  to  in  vi.  33,  and  in  v.  29  there 
is  mention  of  a girl  possessed  by  a gandharva. 
Varuna’s  fetters,  as  productive  of  dropsy  in  punish- 
ment for  a broken  vow,  figure  in  the  story  of 
l^unahsepa  (vii.  15  and  16).  The  origin  of  certain 
deformities  is  explained  mythically  in  ii.  8.  The 
closest  approach  to  a cure  for  disease  is  found 
in  iii.  19,  where  is  imparted  the  knowledge  that 
will  enable  one  to  preserve  his  sight  to  old  age. 
In  i.  25  is  explained  the  way  in  which  the  Hotar 
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may  cause  the  saerificer  to  suffer  from  rdjayaJcsma, 
which  liere  seems  to  mean  some  (scrofulous)  disease 
of  the  neck. 

An  examination  of  the  Brhaddranyaka  and 
Chhdndogya  Upanisads  shows  that  the  chief  in- 
terest of  these  texts  in  this  connexion  lies  in  their 
anatomical  statements.  Besides  more  isolated  in- 
stances that  occur  passim  may  be  noted  the  list 
of  the  parts  of  the  horse  (Brh.  i.  1.  1);  of  the 
human  body  (ii.  4.  11) ; and  the  elaborate  com- 
parison of  man  with  a tree  (iii.  9.  28).  There 
are  also  statements  about  the  heart  and  its  veins 
(Brh.  ii.  1.  19,  iv.  2.  3,  3.  20;  Chhand.  viii.  6.  1 
and  6) ; the  structure  of  the  eye  (Brh.  ii.  2.  3) ; 
the  disposition  of  food  in  the  body  (Chhand.  vi.  5) ; 
the  process  of  sleep  and  dreams  (Brh.  ii.  1.  16  ff., 
iv.  3.  7 ff. ; Chhand.  iv.  3.  3) ; and  the  process 
of  death  (Brh.  iii.  2.  11  fF.).  All  these  state- 
ments are,  however,  connected  with  the  theory 
of  the  ‘vital  breaths,’  and  appear  to  be  entirely 
speculative. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  disease  may  be 
noted  the  power  of  a curse  to  produce  bodily 
ailments  implied  in  the  threat,  ‘ thy  head  shall 
burst’  (Brh.  iii.  7.  1,  9.  26  ; Chhand.  i.  8.  8) ; the 
statement  (Brh.  iv.  3.  15)  that  the  evil  caused 
by  waking  a man  while  his  spirit  is  abroad  in 
dreams  is  hard  to  cure ; and  the  mention  (Brh. 
iii.  3.  1,  7.  1)  of  women  possessed  by  gandfiarvas. 
Sickness  is  incidentally  mentioned  (Brh.  iv.  3.  36, 
V.  11.  1;  Chhand.  iv.  10.  3,  vi.  15.  1,  vii.  26.  2, 
viii.  4.  2,  6.  4).  The  itch  (pdman)  is  the  only 
disease  specifically  mentioned  ; and  Raikva’s 
scratching  it  off  under  a cart  (Chhand.  iv.  1.  8)  is 
probably  a method  of  cure  to  be  associated  with 
the  cases  of  transference  cited  above. 

The  full  term  of  life  is  often  promised  as  a 
reward  for  certain  knowledge  (Brh.  i.  2.  7,  ii.  1. 
Ilf.;  Chhand.  ii.  11  If.,  iv.  llff.);  an  dyusya- 
ceremony  is  also  mentioned  (Brh.  vi.  4.  25).  In 
Chhand.  iii.  16  are  contained  directions  for  the 
cure  of  any  disease,  by  following  which  one  may 
live  116  years. 

A number  of  factors  combine  to  prevent  diseases 
and  their  treatment  from  figuring  to  a great 
extent  in  the  ^rauta  ritual.  All  connected  with 
the  sacrifice  must  be  in  good  health : an  animal 
victim  must  be  free  from  blemishes,  among  which 
certain  diseases  (cf.  J.  Schwab,  Das  altindische 
Thieropfer,  p.  xviii)  are  included.  If,  after  the 
selection  of  the  horse  for  the  Asvamedha  (q.v.), 
diseases  develop  in  it  during  the  year  that  must 
elapse  before  its  sacrifice,  an  expiatory  sacrifice  is 
required,  which  varies  (cf.  A.  Hillebrandt,  Ritual- 
litteratur,  p.  150)  according  to  the  disease.  Bodily 
ailments  are  also  sufficient  to  prevent  a priest  from 
being  chosen  to  officiate  at  a sacrifice  (cf.  A. 
Weber,  Indische  Studien,  1868,  x.  145  ff.) ; and  it  is 
expressly  stated  {ASvaldyana  Grhya  Sutra  i.  23. 
20)  that  the  priest  must  refuse  to  officiate  for  a 
yajamdna  who  is  suffering  from  a disease.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  but  natural  that  the 
possibility  of  sickness  should  receive  scant  con- 
sideration except  in  so  far  as  it  is  subsumed  under 
prayers  for  long  life  and  the  exorcism  of  demons. 
This  tendency  must  have  been  helped  by  the 
popular  origin  of  the  medical  charms.  In  spite 
of  this  origin,  they  passed,  as  did  everything,  under 
the  influence  of  the  priesthood ; but  in  the  main 
they  were  more  adapted  to  incorporation  in  the 
simpler  form  of  the  Grhya  rites,  which  presented 
the  further  advantage  of  not  bringing  the  diseased 
(i.e.  demon-possessed)  person  into  a contact  with 
the  priests  that  might  prove  dangerous  for  them. 
Exceptional  situations,  of  course,  occur : soma- 
drunkenness  is  a sacrificial  sin,  and  must  be  healed 
by  a sacrifice ; or,  as  at  the  pindapitryajna,  the 
lives  of  the  participants  may  Be  exposed  to  special 


dangers  against  which  precautions  must  be  taken. 
But  an  examination  of  some  of  tlie  &rauta  rites 
will  show  (cf.  what  Avas  said  of  the  mantras  of  the 
Vdjasaneyi  Samhitd  above)  that  these  are  primarily 
concerned  with  the  securing  of  wealth,  progeny, 
and  triumjjli  over  enemies,  much  more  than  with 
health,  except  as  it  is  implied  in  prayers  for  pro- 
tection and  long  life  couclied  in  the  most  general 
terms.  Secondarily,  however,  the  sacrifice  may 
be  adapted  to  the  securing  of  various  desires. 
Among  these  the  cure  of  disease  figures  to  a 
greater  extent,  though  still  overshadowed  by  other 
wishes. 

In  the  ritual  of  the  New  and  Full  Moon  sacrifice 
(cf.  A.  Hillebrandt,  Das  altind.  Neu-  und  Voll- 
mondsopfer,  Jena,  1880)  there  is  no  allusion  to  the 
subject.  In  the  animal  sacrifice  it  may  be  noted 
that  among  the  wishes  that  determine  the  choice 
of  the  tree  for  the  yupa  there  is  none  closer  to  our 
purpose  (cf.  Schwab,  op.  cit.  p.  2)  than  vlryakdma 
and  chaksuskdma  (cf.  also  the  wishes  that  determine 
the  length  of  the  post  in  Satapatha  Brdhmana,  xi. 
4.  7.  1,  and  Taittirlya  Samhitd  vi.  3.  3.  5-6).  At 
the  mdrjana  (purification)  is  employed  (cf.  p.  122)  a 
verse  Avhich  has  its  parallel  in  a remedial  charm 
(Atharv.  vi.  96.  2).  The  connexion  between  the 
two  uses  is  due  to  the  connexion  between  sin  and 
disease.  There  is  a colourless  prayer  for  long  life 
at  the  offering  of  prsaddjya  to  Vanaspati  (cf.  p. 
147),  and  the  prayer  after  the  last  upaydja  (p.  155) 
to  the  Avaters  and  plants  is  for  spirit  in  one’s  heart, 
a soft  skin,  a son,  and  a grandson.  The  prayer  to 
Varuna  at  the  hiding  of  the  spit  (p.  162)  is  found 
also  in  a cure  for  dropsy  (Atharv.  vii.  93.  2),  and 
the  place  required  is  someAvhat  similar  in  both 
rituals.  The  final  Avorship  of  the  yupa  (p.  164) 
also  contains  a prayer  for  long  life.  This  sacrifice, 
hoAvever,  possesses  greater  interest  for  anatomy  on 
account  of  the  details  incidental  to  the  cutting  up 
of  the  animal  (cf.  p.  126  ff. ). 

At  the  pindapitryajna  prayers  for  long  life  also 
occur  (cf.  W.  Caiand,  Altindischer  Ahnencult, 
Leyden,  1893,  pp.  7 and  10).  More  interesting  are 
the  attempts  to  call  back  the  spirit  after  its  com- 
munion with  the  manes  (cf.  above,  and  Caiand, 
pp.  Ilf.,  178  ff.,  243,  and  the  statements  that  the 
leavings  of  this  offering  have  medicinal  effect, 
p.  191). 

Of  soma-sacrifices,  the  most  interesting,  the 
Sdutramani,  has  been  treated  above.  The  Rdja- 
suya  contains,  among  its  preparatory  ceremonies, 
a number  that  served  originally  for  the  cure  of 
diseases,  which  A.  Weber  (Vber  die  Kbnigsweihe, 
den  Rdjasuya,  p.  5)  rightly  takes  as  an  indication 
of  the  fact  that  this  sacrifice  has  been  built  up 
on  the  basis  of  simpler  popular  practices.  Thus 
Maitrdyanl  Samhitd  iv.  3.  1 has  a ceremony  against 
ksetriya,  including  a sacrifice  upon  an  ant-hill. 
Kdtydyana  SS  xv.  1.  23  states  that  the  pahcha- 
vdtlya  is  a cure  for  disease,  and  xv.  3.  39  that 
the  oharu  for  Soma-Rudra  is  a cure  for  leprosy. 
Prayers  for  long  life  are  found  {Kdt.  SS  xv.  5. 
22  ; cf.  Sat.  Brdh.  v.  4.  1.  1),  also  at  anointing  of 
kings  (Weber,  p.49),  andAvhile  touching  a gold  piece 
Avorth  100  raktikd  {Kdt.  &S  xv.  6.  32).  The  recita- 
tion of  the  ^unahsepa-legend  also  forms  part  of 
this  ceremony  (cf.  Weber,  p.  49 ff.),  for  the  purpose 
of  releasing  the  king  from  the  fetters  of  Varuna. 
The  beating  of  the  king  may  originally  have  been 
exorcistic,  as  he  is  assured  that  the  beating  leads 
him  beyond  death.  At  the  purusamedha  also  a 
portion  of  the  ceremony  is  (^dhkhdyana  &S  xvi. 
13.  3)  or  may  be  ( Vaitdna  &S  xxxviii.  1)  deA'oted  to 
the  cure  of  the  yajamdna. 

By  certain  modifications  a Srauta  sacrifice  may 
be  employed  for  the  attainment  of  a special 
Avish.  The  parallelism  of  these  kdmyestayah  Avith 
Atharvan  charms  has  been  pointed  out  by  Caiand 
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(Altindisches  ZauherriUial,  Amsterdam,  1900,  p. 
viii).  An  idea  of  the  range  of  the  wishes  sought 
may  he  obtained  from  such  lists  as  Kausitald 
Brdhmana  iv.  containing  twelve  modifications  of 
the  New  and  Full  Moon  Sacrifice,  of  which  none  is 
intended  for  the  cure  of  disease  ; or  the  much 
longer  list  of  Taittiriya  Samhitd  ii.  1.  1.  1-ii.  4.  14. 
5.  In  this  are  included  sacrifices  for  one  ‘ long  ill  ’ 
{jyogdmaydvin)  that  will  make  him  live  ‘ even  if 
his  spirit  is  gone  ’ (ii.  1.1.3;  2.  7 ; 9.  3 [release  from 
Varuna’s  fetter];  ii.  4.  2 ; 10.  4 ; 3.  11.  1,  ef.  also 
iii.  4.  9.  3);  for  one  ‘seized  by  Varuna’  or  for 
release  from  Varuna’s  fetter  (ii.  1.  2.  1 ; 2.  5.  1 ; 
3.  12.  1 ; 13.  1);  for  one  who  wishes  to  live  his 
full  term  of  life  (ii.  2.  3.  2) ; for  one  who  fears 
death  (ii.  3.  2.  1);  or  in  case  cattle  or  men  are 
dying  (ii.  2.  2.  3) ; for  one  wishing  virility  (ii.  3. 
7.  2)  or  power  of  his  senses  (ii.  1.  6.  2 ; 2.  5.  4 ; 
3.  7.  2) ; for  one  wishing  sight  (ii.  2.  4.  3 ; 9.  3 ; 
3.  8.  1 [even  though  blind  he  sees]) ; for  one  in  fear 
of  impotence  (ii.  3.  3.  4) ; for  one  in  fear  of  skin- 
disease  (ii.  1.  4.  3 ; 2.  10.  2) ; for  one  who  vomits 
soma  (ii.  3.  2.  6) ; for  one  whose  ‘ mind  is  slain, 
who  is  an  evil  to  himself’  (ii.  2.  8.  3 [for  insanity, 
cf.  also  iii.  4.  8.  4]) ; for  one  who  has  been  sufier- 
ing  long  from  an  unknown  disease  [cf.  ajndta- 
yaksina  above]  (ii.  1.  6.  5) ; for  one  suffering  from 
pdpayaksma  (ii.  3.  5,  containing  the  mythical 
account  of  the  origin  of  pdpayaksma,  rdjayaksma, 
bxiA.  jdyenya  [cf.  ii.  5.  6.  4],  and  the  statement  that 
for  this  purpose  the  sacrifice  must  be  ottered  at  the 
new  moon  in  order  that  the  sacrificer  may  fill  out 
with  it). 

In  the  Grhya-i\t&s  the  phenomena  of  disease 
appear  more  frequently,  though  still  treated  in 
a general  fashion  which  contrasts  unfavourably 
with  the  details  of  the  Atharva.  Sickness  is  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  sleep  at  sunrise  or  sunset 
(Aivaldyana  GS  iii.  7.  1-2),  and  disqualifies  a 
yajamdna  {ib.  i.  23.  20) ; bodily  pain  also  stops 
the  recitation  of  the  Veda  (^dhkhdyana  GS  iv.  7. 
38).  At  the  upanayana,  Agni  is  invoked  as  the 
physician  and  maker  of  remedies  (Hiranyakeiin 
GS  i.  2.  18,  cf.  Atharv.  v.  29.  1).  At  the  Sraddha 
also  prayers  for  long  life  are  employed  (cf.  Caland, 
gp.  26  and  43),  and,  according  to  Hiranyakesin 
li.  12.  9,  the  sacrificer,  if  over  fifty,  offers  to  the 
pitrs  some  of  his  hair,  witn  the  request  that  they 
take  nothing  more.  The  reason  is  that  he  feels  he 
is  now  on  the  down  grade  and  desires  to  prolong 
his  life  as  much  as  possible  (other  interpretations  in 
Caland,  p.  177).  The  prevention  of  disease  and 
sorcery  may  also  be  attained,  according  to  Gobhila 
GS  iv,^  6.  2,  by  the  daily  repetition  of  a formula. 
The  Agi'ayana  also,  especially  in  its  presentation 
in  ^dhkhdyana  GS  iii.  8,  seems  to  be  a rite  to 
render  the  new  food  fit  for  use  by  driving  out  any 
demons  that  may  be  lurking  in  it  (cf.  the  Agrayana 
Kamyesti  for  an  annddyakama  in  Kausitaki 
Brdhmana  iv.  12).  As  a panacea  §dhkhdyana  GS 
V.  6.  1-2  prescribes  an  oblation  of  rice-grains  and 
gavedhukd-ara&s  {Coix  barbata) Rigv.  i.  114; 
similarly  A&val.  GS  iii.  6.  3-4  six  oblations  of 
boiled  rice  with  Rigv.  x.  161  (ef.  the  directions  for 
protection  of  the  embryo  in  Sdnkh.  GS  i.  21). 
Another  way  of  securing  health  (A.fvak  GSrv.  1.  1) 
is  for  an  dhitdgni  to  leave  the  village  when  he  is 
sick ; the  sacred  fires  will  desire  to  return,  and 
will  consequently  grant  him  health.  This  is 
clearly  an  adaptation  of  a po]5ular  practice. 

Of  special  diseases  : Pdraskara  GS  iii.  6 contains 
an  interesting  cure  of  headache  by  rubbing,  while 
reciting  a verse  parallel  with  Rigv.  x.  163.  1 = 
Atharv.  ii.  33.  1.  This  verse  is  also  employed  at 
Apastambiya  GS  iii.  9.  10  for  the  rubbing  of  a sick 
woman  with  lotus  leaves  and  roots.  When  the  pain 
is  confined  to  one  side  of  the  head,  a different  formula 
is  used,  tlio  wording  of  which  suggests  the  ascrqj- 


tion  of  the  pain  to  worms.  An  elaborate  cure  for 
epilepsy,  conceived  as  due  to  the  attack  of  a dog- 
demon  upon  a child,  is  described  (Hiranyakesin  GS 
ii.  2.  7.  1 ; Ap.  GS  vii.  18.  1 ; Paras.  GS  i.  16.  24). 
With  it  may  be  compared  the  exorcism  of  the 
Vinayaka  in  Mdnava  GS  ii.  14,  giving  many  details 
of  the  symptoms  (including  dreams)  and  of  the  cure. 
An  attempt  to  secure  a child  from  all  diseases 
(ksetriya  is  particularly  mentioned)  is  found  at  the 
medhdjanana  (Hir.  GS  ii.  3.  10 ; Ap.  GS  vi.  15.  4). 
For  snake  bites,  cf.  Khadira  GS  iv.  4.  \ = Gobh.  GS 
iv.  9. 16  ; the  ceremony  consists  merely  in  sprinkling 
with  water  while  muttering  a verse.  Worms  are 
similarly  treated  in  Kh.  GS  iv.  4.  3 = Gobh.  GS  iv. 
9.  19,  while  the  following  sutras  provide_for  their 
treatment  i_n  cows ; cf.  also  Taittiriya  Aranyaka 
iv.  3^  1 ; A}}.  SS  xv.  19.  5.  Other  cures  for  cattle 
are  A&val.  GS  iv.  8.  40  (the  cows  are  led  through 
the  smoke  of  a tire  in  which  an  oblation  has  been 
made ; cf.  Hir.  GS  ii.  3.  8.  10,  and  Kh.  GS  iv.  3.  13). 

The  Rigvidhana  deals  frequently  in  cures  for 
diseases,  but  not  in  a way  to  call  for  special  com- 
ment (cf.  i.  2.  5 ; 17.  8 ; 17.  9 ; 18.  4 ; 19.  1 ; 19. 
3 ; 20.  3 ; 23.  7 ; 24.  3 ; 25.  5 ; 27.  1 ; 28.  4 ; 29.  2 ; 
30.  4-31.  2;  ii.  1.  3;  20.  3;  25.  10,  11  ; 26.  3 ; 33. 
1-3  ; 34.  5 ; iii.  3.  2 ; 7.  6 ; 11.  3 ; 18.  5 ; iv.  1.  1-3  ; 
9.  4-7  ; 16.  1 ; 19.  3-5). 

The  Samavidhana  Brahmana  has  among  its 
kdmydni  a series  of  ceremonies  of  interest : when 
the  children  of  one’s  wife  die  young  (ii.  2.  1 ; 
the  ceremony  is  described  in  art.  Charms  and 
Amulets  [Vedic]) ; when  one  is  seized  by  a demon 
(ii.  2.  2) ; for  any  disease  (ii.  2.  3) ; in  case  of  pain 
in  a limb  (ii.  3.  1,  2) ; for  protection  from  snakes 
(ii.  3.  3). 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  works  cited,  cf.  P.  Cordier, 
Etude  sur  la  midecine  hindoue,  Paris,  1894  (additional  passages 
from  Upani^ds);  V.  Henry,  La  Magie  dans  I’lnde  antique, 
Paris,  1904,  ’ pp.  178-205  ; W.  Caland,  Altindisches  Zauber- 
ritual : Probe  einer  Uebersetzung  der  wichtigstcn  Theile  des 
Kauiika  Sutra,  Amsterdam,  1900,  pp.  67-107  ; M.  Bloomfield, 
‘ Hymns  of  the  Atharva-veda,’  SBE,  vol.  xlii.  pp.  1-48  and  com- 
mentary thereto,  also  ‘The  Atharva-veda,  ’in  GIAP  ii.  1,  B, 
Strassburg,  1899,  pp.  58-63  (with  copious  references  to  the  earlier 
works  on  the  subject).  Since  the  writing  of  this  article,  the 
kdmyd  isfayali  have  received  a full  treatment  in  W.  Caland, 
Altindische  Zauberei : Darstellung  der  altind.  ‘ Wunschopfer,' 
Amsterdam,  1908.  G.  M,  ROLLING. 

DISGUST  is  primarily  a feeling  in  regard  to 
the  physically  repulsive,  and  is  therefore  accom- 
panied by  actual  or  reproduced  organic  sensations. 
In  ‘ moral  ’ disgust,  these  sensations  are  suggested 
by  analogy.  The  emotion  of  repugnance,  which 
appears  in  disgust,  abhorrence,  detestation,  and 
horror,  is  a particular  feeling-attitude,’  or  disposi- 
tion of  the  self,  towards  an  object  which  stands  in 
a special  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  individual. 
The  object  which  arouses  the  emotion  is  not  the 
hostile  as  such,  or  the  merely  harmful ; it  is  the 
unnatural  — that  which  involves  a perversion  of 
nature.  In  other  words,  it  is  at  variance  with  that 
primary  fitness  of  things  which  is  based  on  the 
essential  nature  of  things.  This  is  evident  in  the 
case  of  the  morally  repulsive.  The  abnormal  pro- 
minence of  the  animal  nature,  desires  which  lead 
to  misuse  of  functions,  desires  of  any  kind  raised  to 
an  unnatural  pitch,  all  arouse  the  emotion  of  re- 
pugnance. The  same  principle  is  at  work  when 
merely  physical  objects  are  concerned.  Objects  of 
this  kind  are  ‘ natural  ’ in  their  proper  place,  but 
they  may  be  misplaced.  This  is  the  rationale  of 
all  physical  repugnance.  The  characteristic  ex- 
pression of  this  emotion  in  conduct  is  the  avoidance 
of  all  relations  with  the  repugnant  object.  It  thus 
serves  to  protect,  not  so  much  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual, as  his  distinctive  nature. 

Literature. — C.  Darwin,  Expression  of  the  Emotions,  Lond. 
1872,  ch.  xi. ; Th.  Ribot,  The  Psychology  of  the  Emotions,  Eng. 
tr.  do.  1897,  pt.  n.  ch.  i.  D.  IRONS. 

1 D.  Irons,  The  Psychology  of  Ethics,  Edin.  and  Lond.  1903,  ch.  i. 
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DISSENT.— See  Nonconfokmity. 

DISTRIBUTION  (of  income).* — By  the  eco- 
nomic theory  of  distribution  is  meant  the  doctrine 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  products  of  industry 
are  distributed  among  the  factors  producing  them, 
viz.  land,  capital,  labour,  and  enterprise. 

I.  The  manner  in  which  the  distribution  is 
made. — The  products  are  distributed  to  the  pro- 
ducing agents  by  one  of  them,  viz.  the  employer, 
who  takes  the  risk  of  the  market,  and,  according 
to  the  price  that  he  expects,  guarantees  their 
shares  to  the  other  agents  as  wages,  interest,  and 
rent.  He  gets  his  own  share,  viz.  profit,  as  residu- 
ary legatee  of  the  price.  It  is  thus  the  price  of 
commodities  that  pays  all  the  shares.  The  price 
of  a thing  may  be  twopence  or  ten  pounds  ; it  pays 
for  the  whole  past  history  of  the  thing  as  a com- 
modity, from  the  landowner  and  the  producer  of 
the  raw  material  in  it,  the  capitalist  or  employer 
who  took  the  risk  of  having  it  made,  on  through 
the  course  of  its  making  and  carriage,  of  commer- 
cial dealings  with  it,  and  shopkeeping,  till  it  finally 
secures  its  twopence  or  ten  pounds,  and  out  of  that 
pays  them  all.  Thus  a great  many  people  have  a 
cnt  even  out  of  the  twopence,  and  it  may  seem 
that  some  of  them  might  be  dispensed  with  ; the 
money-lenders,  perhaps,  and  the  traders  or  middle- 
men, who  have  been  called  robbers  and  parasites 
on  the  ‘ real  ’ producers.  But  the  only  snare  that 
any  one  takes  is  what  he  gets  from  a buyer  who 
has  need  of  his  services  ; for  the  normal  price  of  a 
commodity  only  pays  those  means  of  producing  it 
which  are  necessary,  and  for  which  the  spur  of 
competition  can  find  no  better  alternative. 

The  system  is  comparatively  recent.  Formerly 
the  consumer  was  the  sole  or  the  chief  employer  of 
labour ; there  were  few  entrepreneurs.  The  present 
is  called  the  ‘capitalistic’  system,  not  so  much 
because  capital  has  grown  so  huge  and  efficient, 
as  because  it  is  directed  by  an  employing  class. 
Real  capital  consists  of  all  the  fixed  capital  used 
in  production  and  of  the  circulating  capital,  viz. 
raw  materials  and  the  real  wages  of  labour.  But 
nominal  capital — money  in  the  wide  sense — is  not 
merely  the  measure  of  real  wealth.  It  has  become 
the  pivot  on  which  the  whole  industrial  system  is 
swung,  and  the  means  by  which  capitalism  is  car- 
ried out ; for  it  enables  the  employer  to  turn  the 
forces  of  nature,  labour,  and  real  capital  in  one 
direction  or  another. 

This  was  barely  appreciated  by  the  earlier  writers 
on  distribution  ; it  was  hardly  time.  In  simplify- 
ing or  generaUzing  their  problems,  as  every  science 
must,  theysupposed  primitive  conditions,  and  stated 
laws  true  enough  in  their  way,  but  apt  to  mislead 
when  applied  to  more  complex  conditions.  The 
notorious  example  was  the  ‘ wages-fund  ’ theory, 
which  assumed  that  at  any  time  there  is  a defi- 
nite amount  of  capital  in  a country,  and  that  the 
country  must  wait  for  the  next  harvest  or  so  before 
addition  could  be  made  to  the  stock,  especially  to 
the  stock  of  its  circulating  capital.  That  assump- 
tion is  too  remote  fr  om  present  conditions  to  be  of 
use,  and  the  problem  is  now  simplified  by  making 
the  opposite  assumption.  The  nation  is  taken  not 
as  a lone  island,  but  as  part  of  the  world,  and  the 
national  income  is  taken  as  produced,  distributed, 
exchanged,  and  consumed  every  day.  Into  this 
very  fluid  stream  comes  the  employer  to  direct  its 
course.  His  action  is  determined  by  the  price  that 
he  expects,  and  it  is  distributed  through  him.  He 
guarantees  the  other  agents  their  shares,  and  takes 
the  rest ; he  buys  them  out.  If  he  is  a contractor, 
he  knows  the  price  he  will  get,  and  what  he  can 
afford  to  pay  the  other  agents.  Or  he  may  under- 
take the  further  risk  of  not  knowing  the  price  he 
1 For  Distribution  of  wealth,  see  art.  Wealth. 


will  get ; he  may  place  an  order  for  goods  in  view 
of  a demand  that  he  hopes  to  find  or  create.  Or, 
e.y.,  as  a mining  company,  he  may  have  to  speculate 
at  greater  risk.  His  profit  may  be  large,  or  it  may 
be  less  than  nothing,  according  to  the  price  that  he 
actually  gets  to  cover  his  output. 

The  employing  function  is  very  often  associated 
with  one  or  more  of  the  others  in  the  same  person, 
or  in  a company,  as  when  a lender,  or  a landowner, 
has  to  take  part  of  the  business  risk,  or  when  an 
employer  uses  his  own  capital  and  land,  or  is  his 
own  manufacturer,  manager,  or  workman.  But 
the  functions  are  distinct,  and  receive  much  the 
same  shares  on  the  average  as  when  they  are  exer- 
cised by  different  persons. 

It  is  enough  merely  to  mention  that  commodi- 
ties which  form  the  real  national  dividend  are  ulti- 
mately distributed  not  merely  to  their  jiroducers, 
but,  through  their  producers,  as  payment  for  all 
kinds  of  services — from  professional  to  domestic ; 
and  that,  to  provide  a fund  for  the  variety  of 
public  services,  all  shares  are  more  or  less  tapped 
by  taxation. 

2.  The  shares. — In  dealing  with  the  relative 
amounts  that  go  to  the  four  factors  in  production, 
one  course  is  to  treat  rent,  interest,  and  wages  as 
prices,  and  to  follow  out  the  consideration  that, 
like  all  prices,  they  are  determined  by  this,  that 
each  has  a marginal  quantity  and  quality  which  it 
just  pays  the  employer  to  buy.  The  margins  are 
not  independent  of  one  another,  since  the  em- 
ployer may  substitute  machinery  for  labour,  one 
kind  of  labour  for  another,  a cheap  site  requiring 
much  capital  for  a dear  one  requiring  less.  And 
he  expects  a certain  margin  of  profit  for  his  own 
enterprise,  short  of  which  he  would  prefer  to  join 
the  ranks  of  the  employed.  But,  as  data  for  an 
ethical  judgment  of  the  system,  it  is  better  to 
regard  the  shares  more  directly. 

(a)  The  share  to  land  or  nature. — Economic 
rent  comes  out  of  the  price  of  a commodity  in  re- 
spect of  the  superiority  of  the  soil  and  site  con- 
cerned in  its  production.  The  growing  demand 
for  food  and  raw  material,  houses  and  factories, 
requires  the  use  of  inferior  natural  conditions ; 
resort  is  had  to  inferior  lands  and  sites,  and  more 
capital  and  labour  are  put  into  those  already  occu- 
pied, though  the  return  per  unit  is  less.  Since  it 
must  pay  to  use  the  inferior  conditions,  it  more 
than  pays  now  to  use  the  better.  The  surplus  is 
rent.  Hence  it  does  not  need  a system  of  landlord 
and  tenant  in  order  that  there  should  be  rent. 
When  a farm  is  cultivated  by  its  owner,  it  earns 
the  same  economic  rent  as  if  he  had  let  it,  for  its 
produce  brings  the  same  price. 

In  respect  of  the  amount  that  goes  as  rent,  it  is 
best,  and  it  is  the  practice,  to  begin  by  regarding 
a farm  or  a town-block  as  having  a value  estimated 
from  its  selling  price,  or  from  its  earnings  capital- 
ized. Thus  the  earnings  are  all  profit  and  interest  on 
the  selling  price  ; rent  is  not  something  additional, 
it  is  contained  in  the  profit  and  interest.  To  separ- 
ate it  out  is  to  make  a fresh  analysis,  tracing  now 
the  stock  to  its  origin,  and  distinguishing  the  part 
that  is  not  due  to  the  owner’s  capital  and  labour. 
Besides  ‘ the  natural  and  indestructible  powers  of 
the  soil  ’ and  the  suitability  of  the  site,  this  part 
includes  the  improvements,  e.g.  road  and  rail,  that 
are  due  to  the  capital  of  others.  Some  {e.g.  Pierson, 
Prmc.  of  Econ.,  London,  1902,  vol.  i.  ch.  2)  include 
as  yielding  rent,  and  not  interest  and  profit,  all 
advantages  that  are  due  to  capital  permanently 
sunk  in  the  land.  But  theoretically  it  is  better, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  special  taxation  it  is  usually 
the  intention,  to  distinguish  the  advantages  of  land 
and  site  that  are  due  to  nature  or  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  others,  and  not  due  to  the  expenditure  of 
owners  present  or  past.  For  urban  lands  it  is 
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thought  that  from  about  25  to  40  per  cent  of  their 
annual  value  is  rent,  the  higher  figure  being  the 
estimate  for  London.  Of  the  annual  value  of  agri- 
cultural land  in  England,  probably  23  per  cent  is 
pure  rent  (R.  J.  Thompson,  Jonrn.  Roy.  Stat.  Soc., 
1907,  p.  610). 

(b)  The  share  to  capital. — This  must  not  only 
make  good  the  capital  that  is  consumed  in  pro- 
ducing the  commodity,  but  pay  interest  on  it  as 
well.  And  it  is  the  same  with  interest  as  with 
rent ; capital  need  not  be  lent  in  order  to  earn 
interest.  If  the  owners  of  real  capital  use  it  them- 
selves, and  use  it  equally  well,  it  earns  much  the 
same  interest  as  when  the  capital  is  borrowed,  for 
its  products  get  much  the  same  price.  A machine 
or  other  piece  of  real  capital  pays  its  costs  out  of 
its  products ; and,  if  it  could  produce  them  all  at 
once,  there  would  be  no  interest,  for  the  price  got 
for  them  in  resjject  of  the  machine  would  just  cover 
the  cost  of  the  machine.  But  to  do  its  work  the 
machine  needs  time.  Tliis  involves  other  costs, 
e.g.  repairs,  insurance,  and  the  risk  of  becoming 
obsolete  ; and  these  must  be  covered  by  the  price 
of  the  products.  But  also  the  mere  time  must  be 
paid  for,  and,  the  more  time  that  is  needed,  the  more 
the  produce  must  pay.  Interest  is,  therefore,  a rate 
on  the  capital  per  unit  of  time  ; and  it  is  paid  be- 
cause the  time  is  necessary,  like  the  power  that 
works  the  machine,  or  like  the  need  for  repairs. 
One  machine  or  process  would  be  able  to  displace 
another  equally  economical  in  all  other  respects,  if 
it  made  an  economy  merely  in  time.  From  this 
case  of  a machine  and  its  working  we  may  general- 
ize regarding  the  interest  on  all  capital,  commercial 
as  well  as  industrial,  that  claims  a share  in  the 
national  dividend  ; for  the  bulk  of  loanable  capital 
is  employed  in  the  purchase  and  working  of  real 
capital.  Interest,  then,  is  the  share  of  the  price  of 
commodities  that  goes  to  capital  on  account  of  the 
time  that  the  capital  needs  to  get  its  products  and 
have  them  sold.  The  interest  on  capital  that  is 
borrowed,  not  for  production  but  for  consumption 
(e.g.  a dwelling-house  or  a war-loan),  does  not  con- 
cern us  ; it  is  not  an  additional  claim  to  a share  in 
the  distribution  of  the  dividend,  but  merely  the 
exchange  of  one  person’s  present  claim  for  an- 
other’s in  the  future  that  suits  him  better.  It  may 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  rate  of  such  interest 
follows  the  rate  on  productive  capital,  so  far  as  it  is 
pure  interest,  and  not  also  a premium  on  the  risk 
of  loss,  or  an  extortion  from  folly  or  distress. 

It  was  a mistake  to  suppose  that  there  must  be 
a minimum  rate  of  interest,  below  which  the  in- 
crease of  capital  would  be  checked,  and  the  rate 
correct  itself ; for  with  the  diffusion  of  wealth  come 
prudence  and  the  joy  of  possession.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  prophesy  that  the  rate  must  decline  is 
hazardous,  considering  the  demands  for  capital  that 
may  arise  at  any  time  to  meet  the  increasing  supply 
of  it.  But  a normal  rate  over  long  periods  it  is 
quite  possible  to  distinguish ; and  it  is  important 
to  do  so,  in  order  to  separate  pure  interest  from 
the  employer’s  share,  from  rent,  and  from  gains 
and  losses  that  are  due  to  a rise  or  fall  in  the  value 
of  the  capital  itself.  Tlie  distinction  from  the 
employer’s  share  is  already  obvious,  but  to  separate 
it  from  the  other  two  we  have  to  regard  interest 
as  a rate  not  on  what  the  capital  may  have  cost 
originally,  but  on  its  selling  value.  Then  we  can 
say  that  all  capital,  so  far  as  it  is  used  as  capital, 
earns  interest,  and  that  competition  keeps  interest 
at  a normal  rate  for  different  kinds  of  stock.  This 
rate  is  that  at  which  capital  remains  in  the  in- 
dustry ; lates  are  above  and  below  the  normal, 
and  indicate  the  employer’s  profit  and  loss,  when 
they  tend  to  increase  or  diminish  the  supply  of 
that  kind  of  capital.  When  an  owner  or  a valuator 
finds  the  average  interest  in  a stock  to  be  over  or 


under  the  normal,  he  writes  the  capital  value  up 
or  down  to  a figure  at  which  the  capital  earns  the 
normal  rate  for  that  kind  of  stock.  Similarly  with 
government  and  other  stocks ; it  is  the  interest 
that  is  regarded  as  constant,  and  the  owner’s 
capital  that  is  written  up  or  down.  The  more  a 
stock  is  an  investment  stock,  the  more  this  is  ap- 
parent, and  it  is  really  the  same  with  stocks  that 
are  more  speculative.  The  interest  on  first-class 
securities  is  taken  as  the  minimum  of  the  normal 
rate.  The  minimum  varies  with  the  demand  for 
such  securities  and  their  supply,  and  for  different 
lengths  of  credit.  But  the  average  interest  on 
loans  for  three  months  on  these  securities  is  con- 
veniently regarded  as  the  rate  of  pure  interest, 
because  all  factors  are  eliminated  but  time.  From 
1844  to  1900  the  average  rate  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land was  £3,  12s.  per  cent,  and  the  market  rate 
about  10s.  less  (Palgrave,  Bank  Bate  and  the  Money 
Market,  London,  1903). 

(c)  The  share  to  labour. — The  rest  of  the  product 
goes  to  the  living  factors.  The  relative  amount  of 
it  cannot  be  estimated  without  an  adequate  census 
of  production,  and,  in  particular,  because  the  esti- 
mation of  interest  has  to  be  made  on  the  earning 
capacity  of  capital,  and  not  on  its  cost.  But  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  living  factors  may  be  taken 
to  be  about  five  times  that  of  land  and  capital  to- 
gether (Nicholson,  Strikes  and  Social  Problems, 
Lond.  1896,  V.  andvi.).  The  struggle  between  labour 
and  capital  does  not  lie  here,  however;  a less  figure 
need  not  imply  any  loss  to  labour,  for  the  substitu- 
tion of  machinery  for  labour  is  to  the  ultimate 
advantage  of  the  latter.  The  struggle  is  not  of 
labour  against  rent  and  interest,  for  we  have  seen 
how  these  are  already  fixed  and  inevitable,  but  for 
the  division  of  the  share  that  goes  to  the  living 
factors.  Most  directly  it  is  between  the  share  to 
the  labour  or  enterprise  of  the  employer,  and  the 
shares  to  the  labour  of  all  kinds  that  lie  hires. 

The  hired  labour  may  be  manual  or  mental,  in- 
dustrial or  commercial,  the  labour  of  workman, 
clerk,  or  manager.  And  it  is  not  of  theoretical 
importance  whether  the  wages  are  paid  weekly  or 
as  salaries  ; for  whether  the  employer  pays  before 
selling  the  product  is  immaterial,  the  essential 
thing  being  that  the  share  is  made  a fixed  cost, 
independent  of  the  business  risk.  But,  while  it  is 
the  struggle  between  employer  and  employed  that 
is  most  in  evidence,  the  real  struggle  is  deeper. 
As  in  all  buying  and  selling  we  see  competition  in 
the  higgling  between  buyer  and  seller,  but  behind, 
and  entirely  determining  the  average  price,  there 
is  the  more  vital  struggle  of  buyer  with  buyer  and 
seller  with  seller,  so  it  is  in  the  labour  market. 
This  was  wrongly  expressed  in  the  ‘wages-fund’ 
theory,  which  required  a rise  in  the  wages  of  one 
class  of  labour  to  be  met  by  a fall  in  wages  else- 
where. The  theory  was  right  in  holding  that  the 
action  both  of  the  buyer  and  of  the  seller  of  labour 
is  limited ; but  the  limit  is  not  capital  but  the  price 
of  the  product.  And  it  was  also  right  in  saying  that 
the  classes  of  labour  are  in  mutual  competition ; 
but  the  force  of  each  depends  ultimately  on  its 
efficiency.  This  is  partly  obscured  when  the  power 
of  collective  bargaining  is  strong  in  one  class  and 
weak  in  another,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected 
that  the  lower  grades  will  advance  more  rapidly 
than  those  requiring  skill,  intelligence,  and  man- 
aging ability ; but  progress  and  competition  will 
continue  to  make  the  great  difi'erence.  They  will 
continue  to  determine  the  supply  of  labour  at  the 
different  grades,  and  thus  to  make  the  differences 
in  wages  and  salaries  correspond  with  a difference 
in  ability.  It  seems  unjust  that  in  almost  any 
industrial  group  it  is  the  most  wearing  and  un- 
pleasant labour  that  gets  the  smallest  share  of  the 
product ; but  the  unfairness  cannot  be  charged  to 
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the  system  of  distribution,  so  long  as  eihciency  is 
taken  for  the  test  of  desert.  For  it  is  no  part  of  the 
system  itself  that  competition  must  be  greatest 
at  the  bottom  and  least  at  the  top,  and  that  the 
hardest  and  most  monotonous  labour  should  thus 
have  to  rank  as  least  efficient.  A considerable 
part  of  the  rise  in  the  average  wages  of  manual 
labour  has  been  due  to  the  rise  in  occupation. 

‘ The  constant  tendency  away  from  agriculture  and  the  tex- 
tiles, where  the  average  earnings  of  all  employed,  either  through 
the  iow  relative  wages  of  the  male  (as  in  agriculture),  or  the 
large  relative  employment  of  lower-paid  women  and  children, 
are  low,  towards  the  more  highly-paid  engineering,  mining,  and 
building  industries,  has  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  average 
earnings  of  all  employed  in  industrial  occupations  more  rapidly 
than  the  earnings  in  the  occupations  taken  separately.  . . . The 
Standard  of  Comfort  of  the  British  wage-earner  is  now,  on  the 
average,  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  and  probably  nearer  80  per 
cent,  higher  than  that  of  his  predecessor  in  1850,  and  of  this 
advance  more  than  one-half  has  been  obtained  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a century’  (G.  H.  Wood,  Journ.  Roy.  Stat.  Soc.,  1909, 
pp.  98, 101). 

{d}  The,  share  to  enterprise. — Profit  is  what  re- 
mains of  the  price  of  the  product  after  the  employer 
has  paid  the  other  shares.  There  are  all  grades 
of  enterprise,  from  those  requiring  little  capital 
and  ability  to  those  requiring  much,  and  ordinarily 
there  is  competition  at  all  grades  with  other  em- 
ploying individuals  or  companies.  The  individual 
profit  is  frequently  little  more  than  the  salary  of  a 
hired  manager  at  the  same  grade,  and,  consider- 
ing the  number  of  failures,  the  average  is  possibly 
less. 

‘There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  community  gets  its 
employing  done  for  it  more  cheaply  than  it  gets  any  other 


service,  just  because  the  speculation  and  the  tree  life  are  very 
large  elements  in  the  real  remuneration  ’ (Smart,  The  Distritm- 
tkm  of  Income,  p.  163). 

The  existence  of  the  employer  and  his  profit, 
which  distinguishes  the  present  system  from  its 
predecessors,  has  often  been  regarded  as  its  defect ; 
and  Socialism  (g'.i;.)  is  the  view  that  this  function 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  State,  and  not  by 
individuals  or  companies.  The  discussion  on  the 
question  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  ; but  it 
may  be  repeated,  on  behalf  of  the  present  system, 
that  many  of  the  current  economic  evils  are  wrongly 
charged  against  it.  The  system  of  distribution 
would  not  be  aifected,  for  example,  by  any  measures 
of  taxation  and  expenditure  that  aimed  at  a better 
distribution  of  wealth  ; and  the  regulation  of  mono- 
polies is  an  essential  office  of  Government,  which 
has  given  freedom  from  its  old  control  only  because 
it  has  found  a more  effectual  substitute  in  competi- 
tion. The  most  serious  defects  lie  in  competition 
itself ; but  the  defects  are  not  all  inevitable,  and 
they  prevent  the  very  efficiency  which  the  system 
is  meant  to  bring  out.  Cf.  art.  Competition. 

Literatdre. — All  the  text-books  in  economics  give  a promi- 
nent place  to  distribution  ; several  books  are  confined  to  the 
subject,  the  most  distinctive  beine  J.  B.  Clark,  The  Distribu- 
tion of  Wealthy  London,  1900,  and  W.  Smart,  The  Distribution 
of  Incomey  Glasgow,  1899.  Wages,  interest,  and  rent  have  each 
a large  literature ; and  the  recent  works  on  monopolies  and 
trusts  maj^  be  regarded  as  the  special  authorities  on  profits.  In 
comparative  staBstics  regarding  wages,  special  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  work  done  by  Rowley  and  Wood,  and  for 
current  comparisons  there  are  the  Reports  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  mentioned  under  art.  Consumption  (Economic),  to  which 
has  now  to  be  added  the  corresponding  Report  on  Wages  and 
the  Cost  of  Living  in  U.S.A.  (1911).  \V,  MiTCHELL. 
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Assyro-Babylonian  (L.  W.  King),  p.  783. 
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DIVINATION  (Introductory  and  Primitive). — 
By  ‘ divination  ’ is  meant  the  endeavour  to  obtain 
information  about  things  future  or  otherwise  re- 
moved from  ordinary  perception,  by  consulting 
informants  other  than  human.  WhUe  mostly 
directed  to  foretelling  coming  events,  it  is  not 
confined  to  this,  but  may  seek  to  find  out,  e.gr., 
what  is  going  on  at  home  while  the  inquirer  is 
abroad.  Ancient  as  weU  as  modern  thinkers  have 
repeatedly  denounced  it  and  exposed  its  fallacy  ; 
nevertheless  it  is  still  practised  all  over  the  world 
by  the  more  backward  races  of  mankind  and  by 
uneducated  members  of  the  civilized  peoples. 
Even  under  the  highest  religions  — Buddhism, 
Islam,  Judaism,  Christianity  itself — diviners,  like 
other  magicians,  have  continued  to  flourish,  al- 
though their  arts  form  no  part  of  the  prevailing 
rites  and  beliefs,  and,  indeed,  have  been  often  and 
vigorously  denounced  by  the  leaders  of  religion. 
Like  other  pseudo-sciences,  divination  rests  on 
very  ancient  and  wide-spread  convictions,  inherited 
from  lower  levels  of  culture  ; and  its  great  strong- 
hold is  in  the  utter  inability  of  the  undeveloped 
human  mind  to  understand  and  appreciate  a nega- 
tive argument.  No  doubt  wilful  deceit  on  the 
part  of  diviners  has  done  much  to  retain  their  hold 
on  popular  belief  ; hut  for  the  most  part  they  have 
been  the  dupes  of  their  own  pretensions,  and,  like 
their  consultants,  have  remembered  successful  pre- 
dictions and  forgotten  unsuccessful  ones. 

Divination  is  a pseudo-science,  and  has  a cer- 


Indian  (H.  Jacobi),  p.  799. 

japanese  (M.  Revon),  p.  801. 
ewish  (M.  Gaster),  p.  806. 

Litu-Slavic  (0.  Schrader),  p.  814. 
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Teutonic  (C.  J.  Gaskell),  p.  827. 

Vedic  (G.  M.  Bolling),  p.  827. 

tain  order  and  logicality  in  its  structure,  once  its 
erroneous  premisses  are  granted  ; although  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  logic  of  uncivilized  and 
semi-civilized  man — or,  for  that  matter,  of  our  own 
children — is  much  less  stringent  than  ours,  and 
less  quick  to  detect  fallacies.  Indeed,  the  whole 
argument  for  divination  may  be  said  to  be  based 
on  a glaring  fallacy  of  ‘ ambiguous  middle.’  To 
explain  this,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what  train 
of  thought  may  be  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  beliefs  under  discussion. 

Perhaps  the  first  idea  which  suggests  itself  is 
that  divination  grew  out  of  false  induction.  A sav- 
age, we  may  imagine,  noticed  a bird,  for  instance, 
behaving  in  a peculiar  way,  and  soon  afterwards 
met  with  some  mishap.  He  put  the  two  happen- 
ings together,  did  the  same  in  several  other  cases, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  such-and-such  a 
movement  on  the  part  of  a hawk  or  parrot  meant 
that  the  observer  was  in  danger  of  a had  fall, 
or  would  have  no  luck  if  he  went  fishing.  That 
such  a train  of  reasoning  may  often  have  taken 
place  we  do  not  deny  ; but  we  are  of  opinion  that 
such  a process  would  not  he  likely  to  lead  to  any- 
thing more  than  a miscellaneous  series  of  omens, 
not  a system  such  as  divination  often  is  among 
quite  uncivilized  races.  Also  it  would  result  in 
the  most  arbitrary  relations  between  omen  and 
subsequent  event ; whereas  between  the  sign  and 
the  thing  signified  there  very  often  exists,  allow- 
ing for  uncivilized  ways  of  thought,  a perfectly 
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rational  connexion,  sometimes  amounting  to 
causality. 

It  seems,  then,  more  likely  that  divination 
should  be  treated  as  a branch  of  sympathetic 
magic,  and  regarded  as  a deduction  or  series  of 
deductions  from  a vaguely  conceived  principle  of 
something  like  the  uniformity  of  Nature.  The 
reasoning  may  be  thus  paraphrased  in  our  definite 
phraseology : like  causes  produce  like  effects ; 
therefore  this  occurrence,  which  is  like  that  other 
one,  will  produce  a like  result.  The  fallacy  lies 
in  the  ambiguity  of  ‘ like,’  and  the  reasoner’s  in- 
ability to  differentiate  between  those  things  whose 
likeness  to  one  another  is  real  and  essential  and 
those  which  bear  only  an  accidental  or  fanciful 
resemblance  to  one  another.  Thus,  ‘ whistling  for 
a wind  ’ rests  on  the  likeness  between  whistling 
and  the  rush  of  an  actual  breeze ; while  in  the 
realm  of  omens,  the  Melanesian  belief,  that,  if  a 
non-domestic  animal,  entering  the  house,^  makes 
any  outcry,  a death  will  ensue,  seems  to  rest  on 
the  resemblance  of  the  strange  creature’s  cry  to 
the  wailing  of  mourners.  How  real  the  causal 
connexion  is  often  felt  to  be  is  clear  from  the 
innumerable  cases  in  all  grades  of  civilization  of 
avoidance  or  neutralization  of  bad  omens — taking 
away  the  cause,  that  is,  to  prevent  the  effect. 
Thus  the  Manipuris,  if  they  meet  with  a mole  on 
a journey — a bad  omen— try  to  kill  it  (Hodson, 
p.  132). 

But  this  simple  process  is  not  in  itself  sufficient 
to  account  for  all  the  ramifications  of  the  diviner’s 
art.^  At  least  two  main  developments  must  be 
noted.  The  first  is  the  elaboration  of  the  sup- 
posedly causal  or  quasi-causal  connexion  between 
omen  and  event  into  a system,  often  very  complex 
and  intricate,  of  symbolism — a system,  the  gaps 
in  which,  as  Tylor  notes,  are  apt  to  be  filled  hj 
the  invention  of  new  omens,  arbitrarily,  or  on  the 
analogy  of  those  already  existing.  The  second 
comes  with  the  advance  of  religious  belief  and  the 
growing  importance  of  deities  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other. Men  come  to  think  of  omens  as  sent  by 
them.  A good  example  of  this  is  the  Dayak  idea 
that  the  hawk,  their  chief  omen  bird,  while  it 
sometimes  comes  of  its  own  accord  to  foretell 
the  future,  is  regularly  the  messenger  of  Balli 
Penyalong,  the  Supreme  Being.^  Finally,  it  must 
be  remembered  that,  although  the  chief  source  of 
divination  is  probably  sympathetic  magic,  other 
ideas  have  contributed  to  the  long  list  of  omens.^ 

Divination  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two 
kinds  : («)  ‘ automatic  ’ divination,  in  which  an 
omen  is  looked  for  and  interpreted,  so  to  speak,  in 
its  own  right,  with  no  thought  of  appeal  to  any 
supernormal  power,  god,  or  spirit ; and  (b)  divina- 
tion proper,  in  the  strict  etymological  sense  of  the 
word,  which  inquires  of  some  sort  of  a deity, 
generally  by  means  of  signs  conceived  of  as  being 
sent  by  him.  But  of  many  cases  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  category  they  fall  under.  Take  the  well- 
known  method  of  divining  by  the  Bible  and  key  ; 
we  doubt  if  the  i^eople  who  use  this  method  could 
say  definitely  whether  they  suppose  the  answer 
to  be  sent  by  God  or  to  come  from  some  quasi- 
magical  power  inherent  in  the  book  itself.  The 
same  applies  to  many  such  survivals ; one  is  in 
doubt  whether  to  consider  them  purely  magical  or 
affected  by  the  current  religion.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  article,  we  shall  classify  divination  accord- 
ing to  the  means  employed,  noting  roughly  the 
distribution  of  each. 

1 For  the  ominous  nature  of  such  an  occurrence  in  general, 
see  below. 

2 It  should  be  noted  that,  although  no  people  .apparently  is 
without  some  system  of  divination,  the  ruder  tribes  (e.p.  the 
Australian  blacks)  have  only  very  rudimentary  ideas  of  it,  and 
seem  to  use  it  but  little. 

I*  Hose-McUougall,  in  xxxi.  179 

* See  esp.  § 7,  on  ‘ Divination  from  animals.’ 


1.  Dreams. — That  a dream  may  be  in  some  way 
prophetic  is  a view  held  by  all  races  at  all  times, 
and  still  popular,  to  judge  by  the  numerous 
modern  dream-books.*  The  simplest  form  is  that 
the  dreamer  sees,  as  actually  as  if  he  were  awake, 
what  is  being  done  or  at  least  contemplated.  A 
recent  book  “ gives  an  excellent  account  of  the 
way  the  Lenguas  of  the  Paraguayan  Chaco  regard 
dreams.  We  quote  a typical  case  : 

‘ A spirit  appeared  in  the  form  of  a horned  beetle,  and,  flying 
round  the  sleeper  several  times,  eventually  entered  his  body  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  knee.  The  pain  of  its  entrance  was  dis- 
tinctly felt.  The  sleeper,  awakening,  noticed  no  mark  or  other 
sign  of  injury.  The  pain,  however,  was  still  slightly  felt. 
What  explanation  could  there  be,  according  to  the  Indian’s 
way  of  thinking,  except  that  an  actual  beetle  had  entered, 
possessed  by  a spirit  ? ’ 

The  explanation  usually  given  by  savages  is  that 
the  dreamer’s  soul,  or  one  of  his  souls,®  goes  away 
from  his  body  and  sees  the  things  he  dreams  of. 
Hence  the  reluctance  among  many  uncivilized 
peoples  to  awaken  a sleeper — liis  soul  may  be  shut 
out,  or  an  evil  spirit  get  in,  etc. 

Another  idea  is  that  the  temporarily  liberated 
spirit  visits  the  spirit  world  and  there  secures 
information.  This,  we  gather,  is  the  Ewe  belief,^ 
and  it  is  frequently  met  with  elsewhere.  Or  the 
revelation  may  be  given  by  spirits  visiting  the 
dreamer.  An  excellent  example  of  this  is  found  in 
the  skull-divination  of  the  Torres  Straits  ® natives. 
A skull,  preferably  that  of  a kinsman,  is  placed, 
after  sundry  honorific  ceremonies,  beside  the 
pillow  of  the  consultant.  In  his  sleep  he  hears  it 
speaking  to  him,  with  a sound  like  teeth  chatter- 
ing. The  modern  method  of  putting  bridescake 
under  one’s  pillow  would  seem  to  be  a survival  of 
an  even  cruder  kind  of  magic.  Finally,  a god,  not 
a mere  ancestral  spirit,  may  choose  this  method  of 
sending  an  oracle,  and  in  that  case  the  dream  is 
generally  sought  for  by  sleeping  in  a holy  place — 
the  Greek  iyKoifiTjo-is  (see  DIVINATION  [Greek]).  An 
example  from  lower  culture  is  the  N.  Amer.  Indian 
custom — found  also  among  the  Dayaks — of  going 
to  some  solitary  and  more  or  less  holy  or  haunted 
spot,  to  learn  in  a dream  or  ecstatic  vision  the 
identity  of  one’s  guardian  spirit. 

But,  even  with  the  simplest  and  crudest  ideas  of 
dream-divination,  it  soon  becomes  clear  that  all 
dreams  cannot  be  taken  literally.  To  enumerate 
all  the  methods  of  interpretation  would  be  an  end- 
less task  ; perhaps  the  simplest  case  is  that  in 
which  the  dreamer  dreams  of  something  which,  if 
actually  seen,  would  be  ominous : e.g.  in  certain 
parts  of  Australia,  to  dream  of  ‘ old-man  ’ kan- 
garoos sitting  about  the  camp  presages  the  advent, 
not  of  kangaroos,  but  of  danger ; and  the  kangaroo 
sometimes  gives  omens  to  men  awake.®  With  the 
increasing  complication  of  dream-interpreting,  the 
services  of  a professional  diviner  become  necessary. 
He  may  either  dream  himself,  like  the  Melanesian 
tatua  qoreqoreP  or  interpret  other  people’s  dreams, 
like  the  Naga  rnaiba.^ 

Distribution  ; world-wide.  Typical  cases  are  : 
literal  interpretation  (Sea  Dayaks) ; ® symbolic 
dreams  (Malays).*® 

2.  Presentiments  may  perhaps  be  noticed  here, 
although  they  hardly  amount  to  actual  divination. 
The  Zulus,  for  instance,  believe  that  a man  look- 

1 See  Aristotle,  Dediv.  e somn.,  for  an  eminently  clear-headed 
discussion  of  this  belief. 

2 W.  B.  Grubb,  An  Unknown  People  in  an  Unknown  Land, 
1911,  p.  127  ff. 

2 Men  have  several  souls  apiece,  according,  e.g.,  to  the  Sea 
Dayaks. 

4 Spieth,  p.  564.  ® Camb.  Exp.  p.  361  ff. 

6 Howitt,  p.  400 ff. ; cf.  Hodson,  p.  129  : ‘The  Tangkhuls  say 
that  a man  who  is  attacked  by  a buffalo  will  lose  any  law'suit 
in  which  he  happens  at  that  time  to  be  involved.  They  also 
believe  that,  if  a man  dreams  that  he  is  attacked  b}'  a buffalo, 
he  will  suffer  similar  misfortune.’ 

7 Codrington,  p.  208.  ® Hodson,  p.  129. 

9 Gomes,  Seventeen  Years  among  the  Sea  Dyaks,  1911,  p.  161. 
*0  Skeat,  p.  632  ff. 
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ing  for  a thing  sometimes  ‘ feels  internally  a 
pointing  ’ which  will  guide  him  aright ; ‘ but  if  it 
IS  done  by  mere  head-guessing  ...  he  generally 
misses  the  mark,’  to  quote  a Zulu  cited  by 
Callaway. 

Distribution : not  specifically  mentioned  by 
most  of  our  authorities,  but  may  be  presumed  to 
be  universal  or  nearly  so. 

From  these  cases,  in  which  a man  may  almost 
be  said  to  prophesy  to  himself,  we  turn  to  the 
large  class  of — 

3.  Divination  from  bodily  actions.  — Of  the 
various  involuntary  movements  and  noises  of 
which  the  human  body  is  capable,  perhaps  sneez- 
ing is  the  one  most  universally  regarded  as 
ominous,  and,  in  nearly  all  cases,  as  a bad  omen. 
The  reason  is  apparently  that  it  is  feared  that  the 
internal  convulsion  may  disturb  or  drive  out  the 
soul.^  Hence  the  common  custom  of  blessing 
the  sneezer,  prevalent  alike  in  civilized  Germany 
(Gcsundheit !)  and  among  the  Nandi  (Kd’ -weit-in 
Asis,  ‘God  be  good  to  you  !’)  We  cannot  recall 
any  non-classical  examples  of  the  idea  that  a 
sneeze  is  a sign  sent  to  denote  Divine  approval  of 
words  or  actions  (see  Divination  [Greek]). 

A curious  form  of  divination  is  the  Melanesian 
so  ilo.  In  this,  the  hands  are  rubbed  above  the 
head  and  a ghost  (tindalo)  invoked  by  a magic 
song.  A cracking  of  the  joints,  variously  signifi- 
cant according  to  the  particular  joint  which  cracks, 
is  taken  to  be  the  spirit’s  answer  (Codrington,  211). 
Other  ominous  signs  are  hiccuping,  the  twitching  of 
an  eyelid,  and  so  on  ; but  these  omens  are  mostly 
trmal  and  not  much  regarded  either  by  savages  or 
by  civilized  races.  The  sneeze,  stumbling,^  and  so 
ilo  are  the  only  really  important  ones  we  know  of. 
Some  voluntary  actions  are  considered  unlucky, 
and  therefore  avoided,  by  various  races ; ® but  this 
is  hardly  divination,  nor  is  the  idea  that  ‘ praise 
to  the  face  is  open  disgrace  ’ — very  common  among 
many  peoples  from  Europeans  downwards— pro- 
perly germane  to  our  subject. 

Distribution : important  cases  given  above ; 
minor  omens  from  bodily  actions  are  world-wide. 

All  the  above  forms  of  divination  depend  upon 
a more  or  less  normal  condition  ; we  now  proceed 
to  consider  those  which  depend  upon  an  abnormal 
state  of  body  or  mind,  or  both. 

4.  Divination  by  ordeal  may  be  thus  classed. 
Ordeals  are  of  two  kinds : either  a susi)ected  per- 
son (or  the  suspect  and  his  accuser)  is  subjected  to 
some  process  which  would  normally  injure  or  en- 
danger him ; or  the  process  is  a magical  one,  with 
power  to  hurt  the  guilty,  but  not  the  innocent. 
Examples  of  the  first  class  are  the  ancient  European 
‘judgment  of  God’  or  ‘wager  by  battle,’  and  the 
Gold  Coast  method  of  making,  e.g.,  a wife  suspected 
of  infidelity  plunge  her  hand  into  boiling  oil.^ 
The  innocent  and  wrongfully  accused  person  is 
Divinely  aided  to  win  the  combat,  or  protected 
against  what  would  normally  harm  him  or  her. 
The  author  believes  that  this  is  the  root-idea  of 
judicial  torture,  at  least  among  people  so  humane 
in  general  as  the  ancient  Athenians.  The  idea 
probably  was  that  an  innocent  man  or  a truthful 
witness  would  feel  no  pain.®  Of  the  second  class 
the  Nandi  and  Masai  furnish  very  instructive  ex- 

1 Tylor,  i.  100  ff. ; cf.  Ellis,  203 ; the  Ashanti  believe  a sneeze 
indicates  ‘something;  unpleasant  or  painful  having  happened 
to  the  indwelling  kra.’ 

2 e.g.  among  the  Malays  (Skeat,  p.  553) ; also  Grseco-Roman 
(see  special  articles)  and  modern  (see  § ii,  ‘ Survivals  ’)• 

3 Thus  a Malay  child  is  scolded  if  he  lies  on  his  belly — the 
almost  universal  attitude  of  a resting  child — as  this  is  con- 
sidered unlucky ; and  sundry  bits  of  table  etiquette  amongst 
the  same  people  have  a similar  sanction  (Skeat,  p.  633  f.).  Cf. 
the  classical  habit  of  entering  a room  right  foot  first. 

4 Ellis,  p.  196  f.,  gives  examples  of  both  classes. 

5 Ellis,  p.  201,  remarks  that  a guilty  woman  will  often  confess 
rather  than  face  the  ordeal,  as  a beating  hurts  less  than  a badly 
scalded  hand  1 


amples.  Among  the  former,^  the  accused  lays  a 
skull  at  the  accuser’s  door,  saying  : ‘ If  I have  done 
this  thing,  may  this  head  eat  me ; if  I have  not 
done  it,  may  it  eat  thee,’  and  one  or  the  other 
dies  accordingly.  Among  the  latter, ^ the  accused 
drinks  blood,  saying : ‘ If  I have  done  this  deed, 
may  God  kill  me  ! ’ (Ten  ataasa  elle-bae,  naaar 
eng-Ai) ; and,  if  guilty,  he  dies  accordingly.  These 
different  methods,  occurring  among  tribes  so  near 
to  each  other  in  territory  and  culture,  warn  us  of 
the  thinness  of  the  party-wall  between  magic  and 
religion.  This  eng-Ai,  who  punishes  the  guilty 
man  in  the  latter  case,  is  a genuine  deity — a ‘ high 
god  ’ ; but  in  the  corresponding  ordeal  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tribe,  it  is  the  inherent  magical  power  of 
the  skull  (or  the  ghost),  apparently,  which  ‘ eats  ’ 
the  false  swearer.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Nandi 
diviners,  who  in  other  respects  are  exactly  like 
their  Masai  confreres,  are  said  to  worship,  not 
Asista,  their  ‘ high  god,’  but  the  ancestral  spirits.® 
But  the  root-idea  is  the  same  in  any  case  : guilt 
weakens  the  wrong-doer,  robs  him  of  his  mana  or 
of  Divine  favour,  and  so  renders  him  an  easy  prey 
to  any  injury,  natural  or  magical.  This  weakness 
extends  to  his  agents,  as  in  the  Malay  ordeal  by 
diving,  described  by  Skeat  (p.  542  f.).  In  this, 
boys,  hired  by  the  parties  to  a suit,  plunge 
simultaneously  under  water,  with  the  result  that 
the  representative  of  the  party  in  the  wrong  has  to 
come  up  again  at  once,  while  the  other  is  not  in- 
convenienced. Such  a belief  as  this  indicates  a 
people  not  without  some  advancement  in  moral 
ideas. 

Distribution-.  Aixica,,  passim;  in  Asia,  e.g.  among 
the  Nagas  ; also  in  Melanesia  and  among  Malays  ; 
formerly  in  Europe ; not  in  Australia ; traces  in 
North  America. 

S.  Divination  by  possession  (‘shamanizing’). — 
Not  only  do  spirits  visit  sleepers,  but  they  often 
possess  a diviner  or  priest,  rousing  him  to  a pro- 
phetic frenzy.  This  belief,  while  adopted  by  some 
higher  cults,  as  that  of  Apollo  (see  Divination 
[Greek]),  is  most  characteristic  of  those  races  in 
whose  religion  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  promi- 
nent. Thus,  the  sliamans  of  the  Tunguses  in 
Siberia  are  possessed,  not  by  Tengri  Kaira  Klian, 
or  Erlik  (the  leading  good  and  bad  deities  respec- 
tively), or  by  any  of  their  emissaries,  but  by  the 
ancestral  spirits — the  objects,  one  may  conjecture, 
of  an  older  cult.  We  translate  a part  of  Kadloff’s 
vivid  account : 

‘ The  individual  marked  out  by  the  might  of  the  ancestors  for 
shamanhood  feels  a sudden  faintness  and  exhaustion  ...  a 
heavy  weight  presses  on  his  breast  and  suddenly  wrings  from 
him  violent,  inarticulate  screams.’  (After  wild  paroxysms  he 
sinks  to  the  ground.)  ‘ His  limbs  are  wholly  insensitive ; he 
snatches  wliatever  he  can  lay  his  hands  on,  and  swallows  aim- 
lessly everything  he  gets  hold  of — hot  iron,  knives,  needles, 

. . . afterwards  castmg  up  dry  and  uninjured  what  he  has 
swallowed.’ 

Apparently  this  eccentric  diet  does  him  no  harm. 
His  only  relief  is  to  seize  the  shaman’s  drum  and 
begin  to  ‘ shamanize  ’ ; his  chief  danger  is  that  he 
may  resist  the  frenzy  and  die  or  go  mad.  Not  till 
after  this  experience  does  he  receive  any  instruc- 
tion in  his  art  from  other  shamans.  He  is  able,  by 
the  help  of  the  spirits,  to  foretell  the  future,  be- 
sides exercising  various  jiriestly  functions.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  some,  at 
least,  of  these  men,  who  continue  to  ply  their 
art  despite  Governmental  prohibition.  ‘ I mtist 
shamanize,’  said  one  of  them  to  a traveller,  ‘ both 
for  my  own  sake  and  that  of  my  people.’^  What 
their  actual  state  is  during  ‘ possession  ’ we  leave 
to  physiologists  to  determine.  The  shamans  of 

1 Hollis,  Nandi,  p.  76.  2 Hollis,  Masai,  p.  345. 

3 So  the  Toda  diviners  are  mostly  possessed  by  foreign  gods  ; 
and,  in  general,  where  a race’s  religion  has  advanced  beyond  the 
earliest  stages,  the  diviners,  like  other  magicians,  represent  the 
older  and  cruder  forms. 

4 Stadling,  in  Cli,  1901,  p.  86  f. 
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Northern  Asia  use  a drum  in  divining ; but  in 
some  other  cases  the  possessing  spirits  speak  by 
the  mouth  of  the  wizard,  as  among  the  Tshi- 
speaking  peoples, ^ whose  priests  are  possessed,  not 
by  spirits,  but  by  gods.  Some  similar  cases  will 
be  considered  in  the  next  paragraph. 

Distribution : Ural-Altaic  races  of  N.  Asia  and 
Europe ; N.  America  (see  Divination  [American]) ; 
more  or  less  modified  forms  common  in  Africa  and 
elsewhere  (e.g.  Todas). 

6.  Necromancy. — Death  increases  rather  than 
diminishes  a man’s  magical  powers,  including  his 
prophetic  faculties.  Hence  we  find  the  wide-spread 
practice  (of  which,  indeed,  shamanizing  might  be 
considered  a variant)  of  consulting  either  the  souls 
of  the  dead  in  general  or  the  soul  of  a particular 
dead  man,  or  his  corpse.  A very  crude  instance  of 
the  last  comes  from  Central  Australia.  Tree-burial 
is  largely  practised  among  these  tribes,  and  it  is 
the  custom  to  observe  the  direction  taken  by  the 
liquid  matter  exuding  from  the  corpse  and  flowing 
along  the  ground.  If  the  stream  flows,  say,  north, 
the  slayer  lives  to  the  northward  ; ^ if  it  is  short, 
he  is  close  at  hand ; if  long,  he  is  far  away.  Skull- 
divination  has  already  been  noticed,  and  might  be 
classed  under  necromancy.  But  we  are  chiefly 
concerned  with  necromancy  proper,  or  the  evoking 
and  consulting  of  ghosts.  This,  as  distinct  from 
seeing  a ghost  casually  in  a dream,  or  meeting  or 
hearing  one  unsought,  which  might  happen  to 
any  one,  is  the  task  of  a professional  diviner  or  a 
priest.  Thus  the  Zulu  witch-doctor  is  visited  by 
the  amatongo  ( = manes)  and  their  voices  are  heard 
giving  answers.  ‘ The  voice,’  says  a native  witness, 
quoted  by  Callaway,  ‘ was  like  that  of  a very  little 
child  ...  it  speaks  above,  among  the  wattles  of 
the  hut’ — a clear  case  of  ventriloquism.  Among  the 
Melanesians  a tindalo,  or  ghost,  comes  on  board  a 
canoe,  its  presence  being  detected  by  a mane  kisu, 
or  diviner,  and  gives  affirmative  or  negative  signs 
in  answer  to  the  question,  ‘ Shall  we  go  to  such-a- 
place  ? ’ The  Ewe  diviners  summon  a tro  ® in  case 
of  sickness,  and  from  its  answers — inaudible  to  pro- 
fane ears — foretell  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  so 
on.  In  most,  if  not  all,  cases,  the  spirits  thus  con- 
sulted are  given  offerings  of  various  kinds  to  win 
their  favour  and  induce  them  not  only  to  foretell, 
but  to  make  things  turn  out  as  the  inquirer  wishes 
(see  Spieth,  l.c.). 

One  curious  case  might  be  called  either  necro- 
mancy or  ordeal.  It  comes  from  the  Gold  Coast, 
and  is  used  when  a creditor  makes  a claim  on  a dead 
man’s  estate,  about  which  the  heirs  are  doubtful. 
The  claimant  drinks  water  in  which  the  corpse 
has  been  washed,  swearing  to  the  accuracy  of 
his  statement ; if  he  is  lying,  the  power  (sisa)  of 
the  deceased  will  punish  him.^  This  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  difficulty  of  applying  any  rigid  classi- 
fication to  a large  and  miscellaneous  body  of  savage 
beliefs. 

Distribution  : in  one  form  or  another,  world- 
wide. Typical  instances  are  given  above. 

From  men,  living  or  dead,  we  pass  to  their 
surroundings,  animate  and  inanimate.  Beginning 
with  the  former,  we  find  a large  and  interesting 
class. 

7.  Divination  from  animals. — (a)  Atigury. — The 
movements  of  birds  or  beasts  are  considered  ominous 
in  some  degree  by  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  races.  In 

1 Ellis,  p.  191.  Note  that  in  a few  cases  (as  the  Masai  [Hollis, 
p.  324  f.])  a frenzy  is  induced  by  an  intoxicant  or  other  drug-. 

2 ‘ Death  from  natural  causes  ’ is  a notion  quite  foreign  to 
Australian  blacks  ; all  deaths  are  caused  either  by  violence 
or  by  magic.  Compare  Marett,  Threshold  of  Religion,  1909, 

p.  26. 

2 Spieth,  p.  606. 

4 Ellis,  p.  197  f.  Note  the  primitiveness  of  this  rite  among  a 
people  who,  according  to  Ellis,  ‘ implicitly  believe  in  the  super- 
human power  of  their  gods,’  and  do  not  attempt  to  coerce  them 
by  any  magic  (194  f.). 


some  cases  the  reason  is  quite  obvious.  Thus  the 
Melanesians  have  a bird  which  they  call  wisi,  from 
one  of  its  cries.  This  happens  to  mean  ‘ No  ’ in 
the  local  dialect,  and  the  creature  is  thus  able  to 
answer  questions — its  other  cries  being  taken  to 
mean  ‘ Yes.’  But  this  is  ‘ not  seriously  thought  of  ’ 
(Codrington,  p.  221 ),  and  in  the  vast  maj  ority  of  cases 
tlie  omen  is  symbolical,  frequently  needing  a pro- 
fessional diviner  to  interpret  it.  Thus  the  Kenyahs 
of  Sarawak  have  a method  of  divination  worthy  of 
Etruria,  by  which  high-born  augurs,  after  due 
ceremonies,  sit  in  a leaf-shelter  and  watch  a par- 
ticular part  of  the  sky  for  hawks,  until  the  favour 
of  Balli  Penyalong  is  shown  by  one  bird  flying 
right,  another  left,  and  a third  circling.^  Why 
this  should  be  a good  omen  is  by  no  means  clear  ; 
the  symbolism  of  augury  is  a product  of  many 
generations,  and  mysterious,  probably,  even  to  the 
initiated.  A more  jirofitable  question  is.  Why 
should  animals  give  omens  at  all  ? — for,  no  doubt, 
the  original  idea  is  that  the  animals  themselves 
gave  answers,  not  that  any  god  sent  them.^  Leav- 
ing the  Kenyahs  for  a much  more  primitive  people, 
we  find  a case  which  throws  great  light  on  the 
origin  of  the  belief.  A certain  young  member  of 
the  Y uin  tribe  had  the  kangaroo  for  his  personal 
totem,  by  inheritance.  Whenever  this  man  saw  an 
‘ old-man  ’ kangaroo  coming  towards  him,  he  knew 
that  he  was  being  warned  of  danger.®  The  Kenyahs 
are  not  totemic  ; but  the  Ibans  (Sea  Dayaks),  who 
are  of  the  same  family,  have  a sorb  of  personal 
totem,  the  or  ‘spirit-helper,’ who  generally 

takes  animal  form.  It  is  not  unlikely,  then,  that 
the  omen-animal  or  bird  was  originally  some  sort 
of  a personal  totem,  or — since  ‘ totem  ’ is  a word  apt 
to  be  abused — a manitou,  which  gave  warnings  and 
advice,  as  friendly  animals  do  in  folk-tales  of  all 
countries.  Originally  only  this  one  particular 
spirit-animal  would  give  omens  ; ® this  would  then 
be  extended  to  all  its  species  ; and,  finally,  with 
the  coming  of  more  advanced  religious  views,  they 
would  be  considered  the  messengers  of  a god, 
perhaps  originally  a theriomorphic  one.  We  put 
forward  this  theory  tentatively,  however,  recog- 
nizing its  difficulties,  such  as  the  existence  of 
augury  among  the  Kenyahs,  who  apparently  have 
not  even  the  ngarong,  and  its  non-existence  in 
Torres  Straits,  where  totemism  flourishes. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  men  may  be  counted 
among  omen-animals.  We  have  already  dealt  with 
the  omens  a man  may  draw  from  his  own  actions  ; 
but  he  may  also  do  things  significant  for  others, 
though  not  for  himself;  e.g.,  if  twins  are  born, 
this,  like  almost  all  events  a little  out  of  the 
common,  is  held  to  be  a good  or  a bad  omen  by 
various  peoples;  thus  the  Nagas®  hold  that  the 
birth  of  twins  of  opposite  sex  is  unlucky.  Again, 
the  Masai’  believe  that  if,  on  a journey,  one  meets 
a solitary  wayfarer,  the  journey  will  be  fruitless. 

Finally,  in  augury,  one  cannot  divide  the  ominous 
creatures  simply  into  lucky  and  unlucky.  The 
same  bird  or  beast  may  give  opposite  omens  accord- 
to  the  place  where  it  is  heard  or  seen.  To  take  one 
example  out  of  many,  and  again  from  the  Masai,® 
the  bird  they  call  tilo  (Mesopicus  spodocephalus), 
if  heard  on  the  right,  is  good  ; if  on  the  left,  bad. 
If  heard  behind,  on  a journey,  it  means,  ‘ Go  on, 
you  will  be  hospitably  received.’ 

1 Hose-McDougall,  p.  175  f. 

2 Both  ideas  persisted  in  late  beliefs  and  speculations ; see, 
e.g.,  Stat.  Theb.  iii.  486-8  (‘  seu  purior  axis  amotumque  nefas  et 
rarum  insistere  terris  uera  docent  [alites]  ’)  for  the  former. 

2 Howitt,  p.  400  f. 

4 Nyarong,  in  Hose-MoDougall,  p.  173  ; but  this  is  said  to  be 
a misprint ; Gomes,  in  Athenaeum,  18th  March  1911. 

® The  Ihans  say  that  not  all  omen-birds,  hut  only  33  of  each 
kind,  are  the  messengers  of  Singalang  Burong,  the  hawk-god  ; 
the  others  do  not  give  true  omens,  and  are  not,  like  the  33, 
immortal. 

6 Hodson,  p.  134.  7 Hollis,  McLSCti,  p.  324.  ® lb.  p.  323  f. 
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(b)  Hariispicy. — Not  only  living,  but  dead,  ani- 
mals can  give  omens,  though  the  latter  are  for  the 
most  part  intelligible  only  to  professional  diviners. 
Before  passing  to  a consideration  of  these  cases,  it 
is  well  to  notice  that  a dying  animal  is  sometimes 
consulted.  The  Nagas,  for  instance,  sometimes 
kill  a fowl  and  watch  its  death-struggles  for  omens. 
They  also  have  a more  economical,  though  less 
reliable,  method,  in  which  the  fowl  is  held  up  by 
the  wings.  ‘ Should  the  animal  cross  its  right  foot 
over  the  left,  the  omen  is  good  : the  opposite, 
bad.’  1 

Perhaps  the  simplest  case  of  what  might  loosely 
be  called  haruspicy  is  that  given  by  Gomes.^  The 
Sea  Dayaks,  he  tells  us,  consider  it  a very  bad 
omen  if  they  find  a dead  animal  in  their  fields  ; the 
crops  will  poison  the  owner  if  he  ventures  to  eat 
them,  unless  some  one  with  strong  mana  removes 
the  tabu  by  ceremonially  eating  a little,  and  thus 
absorbing  the  evil  influence  into  his  own  powerful 
person. 

But  in  haruspicy  proper  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
not  very  primitive  type  of  religion.  The  slaughtered 
animal  is  regularly  a sacrificial  victim  ; the  Iiarus- 
■pex  is  generally  not  merely  a diviner,  but  a priest, 
where  such  a distinction  exists  ; and  the  entrails 
therefore  contain  the  cryptic  message,  to  be  read 
by  enlightened  eyes,  of  a god.  The  method  of 
reading  is  a more  or  less  complex  symbolism  ; thus, 
to  find  the  internal  organs  in  an  unusual  position 
— heart  on  the  wrong  side,  or  the  like — means 
generally  some  disastrous  upheaval. 

Distribtition : augury  and  haruspicy  both  in 
Sarawak  ; augury  alone  in  Malay  Peninsula  and 
Melanesia ; haruspicy  alone  among  Masai  and 
Nandi  ; both  found,  singly  or  together,  in  more  or 
less  complicated  forms,  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

8.  Divination  by  mechanical  means. — Of  mech- 
anical means  of  divination  there  is  no  end.  We 
may  divide  them,  very  roughly,  into  : (a)  coscino- 
mancy,  or  devices  akin  to  the  modern  planchette, 
and  probably  worked  by  unconscious  muscular 
action  ; (b)  sortilegium,  or  devices  involving  some 
kind  of  a game  of  chance,  generally  of  simple  form. 

(a)  Skeat  (p.  536  f.)  reports  a simple  case  of  cos- 
cinomancy  among  the  Malays,  which  he  himself 
saw.  A kind  of  pendulum  is  made,  with  appro- 
priate rites — charm  and  sacrifice — by  thrusting  a 
fish-spine  through  a lemon,  and  suspending  it  on  a 
cord  of  seven  different  coloured  strands.  Questions 
are  then  put  to  it ; it  says  ‘ Yes  ’ by  swinging,  ‘ No  ’ 
by  staying  still.  The  same  people  use  a divining- 
rod,  which  vibrates  in  the  presence  of  a thief  ; the 
Melanesians®  use  a similar  rod  in  cases  of  illness, 
to  discover  which  of  the  recently  dead  is  ‘ eating  ’ 
the  patient.  The  stick  vibrates  at  the  right  name. 
To  take  another  illustration  from  Skeat  (p.  538  ft’.) 
— a thief  may  be  discovered,  after  appropriate  rites, 
by  two  people  holding  a bowl  of  water  between 
their  fingers.  The  names  of  suspected  persons  are 
presented  to  it  in  writing,  and  at  that  of  the  guilty 
man  it  twists  around  and  falls.  In  all  these  cases, 
as  in  planchette  writing,  if  we  exclude  deliberate 
cheating,  we  are  left  with  the  supposition  that  the 
diviner  unconsciously  moves  his  divining-machine 
in  the  way  he  is  expecting,  or  perhaps  contrary  to 
his  conscious  expectation  and  even  his  conscious 
volition."'  But  the  usual,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
universal,  explanation  given  by  the  lower  races  is 
that  the  movements  are  caused  by  some  spirit 
which,  to  borrow  the  jargon  of  modern  spiritualism, 

‘ controls  ’ the  instrument.  It  may  well  be  thought, 
however,  considering  the  obvious  antiquity  of  thi.s 

1 Dr.  Brown,  ap.  Hodson,  p.  132.  2 Op.  cit.  p.  156. 

3 See  Codrington,  p.  210  il. 

* The  writer  has  had  personal  experience  of  quite  genuine 
performances  of  this  sort  on  the  part  of  a planchette. 


and  kindred  modes  of  divination,  that,  before  any 
definitely  animistic  belief  came  to  prevail,  the  im- 
plement, being  by  virtue  of  proper  ceremonies 
made  ‘ big  medicine,’  had  in  itself  the  power  to 
answer. 

(b)  Whether  or  not  Tylor^  is  right  in  seeing  in 
sortilegium  the  origin  of  all  games  of  luck,  it  is 
so  wide-spread  and  miscellaneous  that  we  can  do 
no  more  than  give  a few  random  examples,  some 
of  which,  provisionally  accepting  Tylor’s  hypo- 
thesis, we  class  under  the  main  forms  of  games  of 
chance.  (1)  Odd  and  even. — This  is  used  among 
the  Masai  and  Nandi,  whose  diviners  shake  pebbles 
out  of  a buffalo-horn,  and  observe  Avhether  an  odd 
or  an  even  number  results.®  On  the  Gold  Coast  a 
simitar  method  is  used,  with  nuts  for  pebbles  and 
without  the  horn.®  (2)  The  teetotum. — The  coco- 
nut, being  a natural  teetotum,  is  much  used  in  the 
Pacific,  both  in  games  of  chance,  pure  and  simple, 
and  for  divination.  Tylor  (loc.  cit.) gives  examples 
of  both.  (3)  Dice  and  similar  implements. — Dice,  as 
we  understand  them,  are  but  little  used  among 
savages  ; but  the  underlying  principle — something 
which,  if  thrown,  may  fall  in  any  one  of  several 
different  ways — is  common  enough.  The  most 
rudimentary  form  is  perhaps  the  mangrove-embryo 
used  by  women  in  the  Torres  Straits'*  to  determine 
the  sex  of  an  unborn  child.  It  is  thrown  between 
the  legs,  backwards,  and  no  notice  is  taken  of 
which  side  it  falls  on,  but  merely  of  whether  it 
flies  straight  or  crooked — the  first  presaging  a boy, 
and  the  second  a girl.  The  same  people  have  a 
folk-tale,  in  which  the  hero  holds  up  his  throwing- 
stick,  ‘ and  it  fell  in  the  direction  of  Daudai.  “ I 
will  go  there  by-and-by ; I think  I will  kill  them 
all,”  he  said.’®  (4)  A number  of  methods  of 
mechanical  divination  have  not,  so  far  as  wo 
know,  resulted  in  actual  games.  The  most  in- 
teresting is  the  magic  drum  of  the  shaman,  the 
surface  of  which,  in  Lapland,  was  painted  with 
various  figures.  A ring  or  bunch  of  rings  was 

laced  on  the  skin  of  the  drum,  which  was  then 

eaten  with  a horn  hammer,  ‘ not  so  much  to  make 
a Noise,  as  by  the  Drumming  to  move  the  King 
...  so  as  to  pass  over  the  Pictures  and  shew  what 
they  seek  after.’  ® Besides  particular  signs  given  by 
the  pictures,  the  ring  gave  a good  omen  if  it  went 
sunwise,  bad  if  it  went  withershins.  A simpler 
omen  is  that  found  among  the  Nagas.  ‘ At  Mao 
and  Maram  the  issue  of  a hunting  party  is  prog- 
nosticated by  their  success  in  kicking  small  pebbles 
on  to  the  top  of  a monolith.’®  More  curious, 
because  harder  to  explain,  though  it  probably  is  a 
simple  conjuring  trick,  is  the  Zulu  divination  by 
sticks  or  bones.  The  sticks,  after  proper  cere- 
monies, rise  up  and  jump  about  by  way  of  saying 
‘ Yes,’  lie  still  for  ‘ No,’  and,  if  asked  ‘ Where  is 
so-and-so’s  ailment  ? ’ strike  the  questioner  on  the 
corresponding  part  of  his  body.  And  so  on.  The 
list  might  be  extended  indefinitely,  but  the  principle 
is  always  the  same  : ‘ chance  ’ is  the  working  of 
some  non-human  power,  who  makes  a die  fall  a 
particular  way,  or  an  odd  and  not  an  even  number 
of  pebbles  jump  out,  or  a particular  man  draw  a 
particular  lot,  just  as  Athene  makes  the  arrow  of 
Pandaros  miss  its  mark  (II.  iv.  127  ft'. ). 

Distribution  : in  one  form  or  another,  universal. 

9.  Divination  from  Nature. — (a)  Astrology. — 
With  the  elaborate  pseudo-science  which  grew  out 
of  the  belief  that  the  position  and  influence  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  more  or  less  mould  human  affairs, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  here  ; it  is  a product  of 

1 i.  78.  2 Hollis,  Masai,  p.  324,  Xandi,  p.  49. 

3 Ellis,  p.  202.  4 Camb.  Exp.  p.  196.  5 lb.  p.  74. 

•>  Scheffer,  Bist.  of  Lapland,  Eng.  ed.  of  1761,  p.  29  f.  ; cf. 
Anthropology  and  the  Classics,  ed.  Marett,  Oxford,  1909,  pp.  28, 
30.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  pictures  on  playing-cards 
may  owe  their  origin  to  some  such  magic  figures  as  these. 

7 Hodson,  p.  133. 
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comparatively  advanced  civilization,  and  involves 
real  knowledge  of  pure  and  applied  mathematics, 
far  beyond  the  capacity  of  most  savage  races.  The 
rudiments,  however,  of  astrology,  together  with 
star-myths  of  varying  complexity,  are  early  and 
common.  Thus  the  Malays,  along  with  quite  a 
complicated  foreign  astrology,  with  calendars  and 
lucky  and  unlucky  days,  etc.,Uiave  p>reserved  such 
simple  bits  of  symbolism  as  that  a star  near  the 
moon  means  an  approaching  marriage.  Among 
the  Maoris  the  moon  represents  a besieged  pah, 
and  the  stars  the  attacking  force — -their  relative 
position  indicating  the  result  of  the  campaign. 

(6)  Other  natural  phenomena,  such  as  earth- 
quakes, lightning,  etc.,  are  everywhere  held  to 
portend  something — usually  misfortune.  But  it 
seldom  goes  beyond  ‘ something.’  Homer’s  remark 
on  lightning,  which  indicates  2eus  to  he  ‘ fashion- 
ing either  great  rain  unspeakable  or  hail  or  snow 
. . . or,  somewhere,  the  gi'eat  mouth  of  hitter 
battle’  {II.  X.  5ff. ),  is  a good  summing  up  of  the 
vagueness  of  the  beliefs  usually  connected  with 
these  phenomena.  They  are  too  rare,  comparatively 
speaking,  and  also  too  noteworthy  in  themselves, 
for  a system  of  divination  to  be  built  upon  them. 
They  frighten  rather  than  forewarn. 

Distribution ; traces  everywhere ; so  far  as  we 
know,  except  for  civilized  peoples,  nowhere  very 
important  or  noteworthy. 

10.  Miscellaneous  divination. — Finally,  we  may 
note  one  or  two  methods  which  cannot  be  classed 
under  any  of  the  above  heads,  but  are  interesting 
in  themselves,  (a)  Clairvoyance. — This  is  not  the 
place  to  ask  Avhether  any  such  power  really  exists. 
It  is  enough  for  our  purposes  that,  e.g.,  the  Malays 
think  it  does,  and  some  of  them,  according  to 
Skeat,  practise  it.  {b)  In  the  Torres  Straits^  we 
get  a good  example  of  a not  uncommon  idea,  that 
a small  mishap  of  any  kind  is  the  forerunner  of  a 
greater  one.  Thus  one  of  the  natives,  who  was  a 
skilled  dugong  fisher,  returned  empty-handed  one 
day  with  his  harpoon  broken.  Shortly  after,  three 
deaths  occurred,  to  his  great  comfort,  as  it  showed 
that  his  bad  luck  had  been  sent  as  an  omen  and 
Avas  no  fault  of  his  OAvn.  (c)  Blood  is  ‘uncanny’ 
and  ominous.  Thus  a Sea  Dayak,^  finding  a drop 
of  blood  on  the  floor-mats,  will  consider  that  a 
spirit  has  shed  it,  and  that  it  is  a very  bad  omen. 
(d)  In  general,  any  occurrence  at  all  unusual  is 
ominous ; and  a diviner,  or  some  skilled  person,  is 
usually  consulted. 

11.  Survivals. — The  methods  of  which  Ave  have 
given  examples  belong  to  the  loAver  stages  of 
civilization.  With  political  and  religious  advance 
one  of  tAvo  things  happens : either  some  kinds  of 
divination  are  taken  into  the  State  religion  (Greece, 
Rome  ; see  special  articles)  and  the  others  become 
insignificant  and  even  disreputable,  like  all  magic  ; 
or,  as  in  the  case  especially  of  Christianity,^  the 
dominant  faith  declares  against  them  all  as  either 
f al  se  or  the  work  of  evil  spirits.  The  first  beginnin  gs 
of  this  Ave  have  already  seen  in  a feAV  instances. 
But  the  counter  process,  by  Avhich  the  higher 
religions  degenerate  into  magic,  must  not  be 
forgotten.  Thus,  the  JeAvish  and  Christian  formula 
‘In  the  name  of  . . .’  has  been  found  in  magical 
])apyri  (see  Kenyon,  Brit.  Mus.  Papyri,  i.  [1893] 
6.5  f.;  Heitmiiller,  ‘ Im  Nanien  Jesu,’  1903);  a 
chapter  of  the  Qur’an  is  read  as  a charm  during 
the  Malay  rittial  of  divination  Avith  a boAvl  of  Avater, 
described  above ; Orphic  and  Mithraic  rituals  have 
been  used  for  purelymagical  purposes;  the  Buddiiist 
Om,  mnni  padme  hum  is  often  used  as  a charm  and 
not  a prayer.  But,  aj)art  from  this,  popular  belief 

J See  Skeat,  p.  544  ff.,  for  details. 

2 C'amh.  Exp.  p.  381.  3 Gomes,  op.  cit.  p.  158. 

^ Rnddliism  is  also  hostile;  among  the  Buddhist  section  of 
the  Tiingiises  there  is  no  shamanism,  according  to  Radloft. 
The  corruiit  Buddhism  of  Tibet  cannot  be  taken  as  typical. 


dies  hard  ; and,  for  example,  in  modern  Europe  Ave 
find  all  kinds  of  beliefs  Avhich  are  most  probably 
relics  of  pre-Christian  divination,  little,  if  at  all, 
affected  by  the  official  religion,  except  that  they 
are  often  not  definitely  felt  to  be  magico-religious. 
We  give  a few  examples  of  both  classes. 

To  the  class  of  divination  by  mechanical  means 
Ave  must  add,  among  peoples  who  possess  sacred 
Avritings,  or  books  for  any  reason  esteemed  to 
contain  great  Avisdom  (such  as  Avas  attributed  to 
the  Avorks  of  Vergil  in  the  Middle  Ages),  a form  of 
sortilegium  Avhich  consists  in  opening  such  a book 
at  random  and  taking  an  omen  from  the  first 

assage  metAvith.  The  prestige  Avon  for  the  Bible 

y the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Europe  has 
resulted  in  the  sortes  Biblicm,  still  used,  Ave  believe, 
among  uneducated  people.'  Church  festivals  also 
have  affected  the  popular  beliefs  in  lucky  and  un- 
lucky days,  for  hoAv  else  can  the  bad  reputation  of 
Friday  be  explained  ? Astrologically  it  should  be 
lucky,  being  the  day  of  Venus,  especially  for 
marriages  and  the  like ; yet  comparatively  feAv 
people  even  to-day  would  care  to  be  married  on  a 
Friday. 

As  to  survivals  pure  and  simple  of  ancient  ideas 
about  omens,  Avholly  unconnected  with  Christian 
beliefs,  their  name  is  legion.  The  author  gives  a 
feAv  personally  knoAvn  to  him.  A patient  in  a 
PlaistOAv  hospital  shoAved  genuine  instinct  for 
sympathetic  magic  and  divination  by  refusing  to 
fasten  on  her  Avedding-ring  Avhen  her  emaciation 
made  that  desirable,  because,  ‘if  you  bind  up  a 
ring  you  bind  up  poverty  Avith  it  ’ ; and  the  idea  is 
common  in  the  East  End  of  London.  Creaking 
furniture  heralds  a death  in  many  places  in  York- 
shire ; a bird  flying  into  the  house  ‘ brings  ill-luck 
Avith  it,’  in  most  parts  of  England  ; a stumble  in 
going  upstairs — this  Ave  cannot  explain — presages 
a Avedding.  Astrology^  and  oneiromancy  still 
flourish  ; Tylor  mentions  an  instance  of  haruspicy 
in  Brandenburg ; ® palmistry,  knoAvn  among  the 
Malays,  is  common  at  every  fair.  Augury  has 
perhaps  a survival  in  the  habit  of  boAving  to 
magpies.  Cf.  Shakespeare’s  mention  of  them : 

‘ Augurs  and  understood  relations  have 
Bj’  magot-pies  .... 

brought  forth 

The  secret’st  man  of  blood  ’ (Macbeth,  in.  iv.  124-126). 

Compare  the  custom  of  turning  over  the  money 
in  one’s  pocket  on  hearing  the  first  cuckoo.  So 
hardly  does  an  ancient  belief  yield  to  either 
science  or  common  sense. 

Literature. — On  the  subject  in  general,  see  E.  B.  Tylor, 
Primitive  CutUire*,  1003,  a'oI.  i.  For  particular  races  the 
following  will  be  found  useful : H.  Callaway,  Rel.  Syst.  of  the 
Amazulu,  Natal,  1870;  Cambridge  Anthropol.  Exp.  to  Torres 
Straits,  1901-8,  vol.  v. ; R.  H.  Codrington,  The  Melanesians, 
Oxford,  1891 ; A.  B.  Ellis,  Tshi-speaking  Peoples,  1887  ; T.  C. 
Hodson,  The  Naga  Tribes  of  Manipur,  1911 ; A.  C.  Hollis, 
The  Masai,  1905,  also  The  Nandi,  1909 ; C.  Hose  and  W. 
McDougall,  ‘Men  and  Animals  in  Sarawak,’  JAI  xxxi.  [1901] 
173 ; A.  W.  Howitt,  Native  Tribes  of  S.E.  Australia,  1904  ; 
W.  Radloff,  ‘Das  Schamanthum  und  sein  Kultus,’  in  his 
Aus  Sibirien'^,  1893,  vol.  ii. ; W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  The  Todas, 
1906 ; W.  W.  Skeat,  Malay  Magic,  1900 ; Spencer-Gillen, 
Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  1899,  and  Northern  Tribes  of 
Central  Australia,  1904  ; J.  Spieth,  Die  Ewe-Stamme,  1906. 

H.  J.  Rose. 

DIVINATION  (American). — Throughout  the 
tAVO  continents  of  America  divination  and  prophetic 
utterance  Avere  and  are  generally  practised  by  the 
priestly  class  (shamans  and  medicine-men)  of  the 
various  nations  and  tribes  Avhich  have  inhabited 
them.  The  methods  of  divination  in  use  did  not 
vary  much  so  far  as  the  different  divisions  of 

1 Tennyson’s  Enoch  Arden  gives  a well-known  example. 

2 Among  us,  as  among  the  Malays,  in  two  forms  : (1)  borrowed 
from  the  mediaival  systems  (Zadkiel,  etc.);  (2)  popular,  as  in 
the  belief,  held  by  nearly  every  one  except  those  Avho  know 
anj’thing  of  meteorology,  that  the  Aveather  depends  on  the 
moon. 

2 Compare  divining  from  a sheep's  shoulder-blade,  Avell  knoAvn 
from  the  references  in  Drayton  and  other  writers.  See  Tylor, 
passim. 
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American  nationality  were  concerned,  nor  did  they 
display  much  dissimilarity  from  those  in  vogue 
among  other  barbarian  peoples.  In  ancient  or  pre- 
Columban  Mexico  and  Peru  there  was  a college  of 
augurs,  corresponding  in  purpose  to  the  auspices 
of  ancient  Rome,  the  alumni  of  which  occupied 
themselves  with  observing  the  flight  and  listening 
to  the  songs  of  birds,  from  which  they  drew  their 
conclusions,  pretending  to  interpret  the  speech 
of  all  winged  creatures.  In  Mexico  the  calniecac, 
or  training-college  of  the  priests,  had  a department 
where  divination  was  taught  in  all  its  phases,  and 
that  the  occupation  was  no  mere  sinecure  will 
appear  later.  Among  the  less  advanced  com- 
munities the  services  of  the  diviner  or  seer  were 
much  in  request,  and  the  forecasting  of  the  future 
became,  sooner  or  later,  the  chief  concern  of  the 
higher  classes  of  medicine-men. 

The  methods  adopted  by  the  priests  or  shamans 
in  the  practice  of  divination  scarcely  differed  with 
locality,  but  many  various  expedients  were  made 
use  of  to  attain  the  same  end.  In  the  Peru  of  the 
Incas,  besides  those  augurs  who  were  supposed  to 
interpret  the  songs  of  the  feathered  race,  there  were 
other  castes  who  specialized  in  the  various  kinds 
of  divination.  Thus,  some  practised  oracular 
methods  in  much  the  same  way  as  did  the  priest- 
hood in  ancient  Egypt  and  Greece.  The  idols 
became  the  direct  mediums  by  which  Divine 
wishes  were  disclosed  or  the  future  made  clear. 
Necromancy  was  also  extensively  practised,  the 
priests  pretending  to  raise  the  dead,  whose  in- 
structions they  communicated  to  those  who  had 
consulted  them.  In  the  Mexico  of  the  Aztecs, 
also,  necromancy  was  in  vogue,  and  the  raising  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Princess  Papantzin,  sister  of  the 
ill-fated  Montezuma,  who  foretold  the  downfall  of 
his  empire  and  his  own  destruction,  will  be  familiar 
to  every  reader  of  Prescott.  To  return  to  Peru, 
still  other  classes  predicted  by  means  of  leaves  of 
tobacco,  or  the  grains  or  juice  of  coca,  the  shapes 
of  grains  of  maize,  taken  at  random,  the  appear- 
ance of  animal  excrement,  the  forms  assumed  by 
the  smoke  rising  from  burning  victims,  the  entrails 
and  viscera  of  animals,  the  course  taken  by  spiders, 
visions  seen  in  dreams,  the  flight  of  birds,  and  the 
direction  in  which  fruits  might  fall.  The  professors 
of  these  several  methods  were  distinguished  by 
different  ranks  and  titles,  and  their  training  was 
a long  and  arduous  one,  and  undertaken  in  no 
mere  spirit  of  flippancy.  If  their  clients  were 
deceived,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  themselves 
were  as  unconscious  of  deceit  as  is  a modern 
physician  who  has  wrongly  diagnosed  a case. 

In  considering  the  practice  of  divination  and 
prophecy  among  the  aboriginal  peoples  of  America, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  deal  separately  with  each  of 
the  principal  methods  by  means  of  which  they  are 
performed.  These  are  (1)  by  observing  the  flight 
of  birds  ; (2)  by  oracular  and  necromantic  practices  ; 
(3)  by  means  of  hypnotism ; (4)  through  the  inter- 
pretation of  dreams  and  visions,  and  by  conditions 
of  ecstasy  produced  by  drugs ; (5)  by  means  of 
astrological  practice ; and  (6)  by  the  appearance  of 
various  objects. 

I.  By  observing  the  flight  of  birds. — It  has  al- 
ready been  noticed  that  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian 
priesthoods,  or  that  class  of  them  devoted  to 
augury,  made  a practice  of  observing  the  flight  of 
various  birds  and  of  listening  to  their  songs.  This 
observation  of  birds  for  the  purpose  of  augury  was 
common  to  other  American  tribes.  The  bird,  with 
its  rapid  motion  and  incomprehensible  power  of 
flight,  appeared  to  the  savage  as  a being  of  a higher 
order  than  himself,  and  its  song — the  only  hint  of 
music  with  which  he  was  familiar — as  something 
bordering  upon  the  supernatural,  the  ability  to 
understand  which  he  had  once  possessed,  but  had 


lost  through  the  potency  of  some  evil  and  unknoMTi 
spell.  Some  great  sorcerer  or  medicine-man  alone 
might  break  this  spell,  and  this  the  shamans  of  the 
tribe  sought  assiduously  to  achieve,  by  means  of 
close  attention  to  the  habits  of  birds,  their  motions 
and  flights,  and  especially  to  their  song.  ‘ The 
natives  of  Brazil  regarded  one  bird  in  especial  as 
of  good  augury,’  says  an  early  18th  cent,  traveller, 
Coreal  (Voiages  aux  Indes  oecidentales,  p.  203). 
He  does  not  state  to  what  bird  he  alludes,  but 
proceeds  to  say  that  its  mournful  chant  is  heard 
by  night  rather  than  by  day.  The  savages  say  it 
is  sent  by  their  deceased  friends  to  bring  them 
news  from  the  other  world,  and  to  encourage  them 
against  tlieir  enemies.  Here,  it  would  seem,  we 
have  an  example  of  bird-augury  combined  with 
divination  by  necromancy.  Coreal  probably 
alluded  to  the  goat-sucker  bird,  which,  with  the 
screaming  vulture,  some  South  American  tribes — 
the  Guaycurus  of  Paraguay,  for  example — suppose 
to  act  as  messengers  from  the  dead  to  their  priests, 
between  whom  and  the  deceased  persons  of  the 
tribe  there  is  thought  to  be  frequent  communica- 
tion. 

A typical  example  of  aujjury  by  bird-habit  has  come  down 
to  us  in  the  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Nahua  of 
Mexico  fixed  upon  the  spot  for  the  foundation  of  that  city. 
Halting  after  years  of  travel  at  the  Lake  of  Tezcuco,  they 
observed  perched  on  the  stem  of  a cactus  a great  eagle  with 
wings  outspread,  holding  in  its  talons  a writhing  serpent. 
Their  augurs  interpreted  this  as  a good  omen,  as  it  had  been 
previously  announced  by  an  oracle ; and  on  the  spot  drove  the 
first  piles  upon  which  was  afterwards  built  the  city  of  Mexico- 
Tenochtitlan.  The  legend  of  its  foundation  is  still  commemorated 
in  the  arms  of  the  modern  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  on  its  coin- 
age and  postal  stamps. 

2.  Oracular  and  necromantic  methods. — We 

have  already  seen  that  the  priesthood  of  Peru 
practised  oracular  methodsof  divination  by  ‘ making 
the  idols  speak.’  Whether  they  accomplished  this 
by  ventriloquial  arts  or  by  the  more  primitive 
means  of  concealing  one  of  their  number,  we  do  not 
know.  But  we  know  that  the  piagis,  or  priests  of 
the  Uapes  tribe  of  Brazil,  practise  oracular  divina- 
tion by  means  of  a contrivance  known  to  them  as 
the  paxiuba.  This  is  one  of  their  most  sacred 
symbols,  and  consists  of  a portion  of  a palm-tree 
about  the  height  of  a man,  and  some  10  cm.  in 
diameter.  By  a device  consisting  of  holes  bored 
in  the  part  of  the  tree  beneath  the  foliage,  its 
leaves  are  made  to  tremble  by  the  breath  of  the 
priestly  ministrant,  and  the  sound  so  caused  is 
interpreted  as  a message  from  Jurupari,  their 
principal  deity.  Necromancy  is  also  practised 
extensively  by  the  Uapes  Indians,  a class  oipiagis 
being  set  apart  for  this  purpose  solely.  Indeed,  in 
most  Indian  tribes  the  shamans  or  medicine-men, 
or  a portion  of  them,  specialize  in  the  art.  A great 
similarity  marks  the  methods  of  procedure  of  most 
American  tribes,  from  the  Eskimos  to  the  Nahua. 
A circular  lodge  consisting  of  poles  planted  firmly 
in  the  ground  is  covered  with  skins  or  mats,  a small 
hole  only  being  left  for  the  seer  to  make  his 
entrance.  After  entering,  he  carefully  closes  the 
aperture,  and  proceeds  to  make  his  incantations. 
In  a little  while  the  entire  lodge  trembles  and 
sways,  the  poles  bend  to  breaking  point,  as  if  ten 
strong  men  were  straining  at  them,  and  sounds, 
strange  and  supernatural,  coming  now  from  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  now  from  the  air  above,  cause 
those  who  listen  outside  to  tremble.  At  last  the 
medicine-man  cries  out  that  the  spirit  he  has 
invoked  is  present,  and  will  reply  to  questions. 
Presents  to  the  supernatural  visitor  are  inserted 
beneath  the  skins,  as  a preliminary  to  consultation  ; 
and  the  spectators  commence  to  interrogate  the 
dread  presence  in  fear  and  trembling.  The  replies 
received  are,  for  sheer  ambiguity,  equal  to  the 
oracular  answers  of  the  pythonesses  of  ancient 
Greece.  Converted  Indians  have  repeatedly 
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averred  that  in  performing  this  feat  they  were 
merely  passive  agents.  But,  as  many  of  these 
barbarous  seers  excite  themselves  into  a condition 
of  permanent  lunacy  when  under  tlie  influence, 
there  is  very  little  doubt  that  they  are  as  much 
the  victims  of  hallucination  as  are  their  hearers, 
although  the  taking  of  gifts  and  the  occasional 
shrewd  nature  of  their  replies  would  seem  to  point 
to  the  possession  of  considerable  powers  of  calcula- 
tion. 

3.  Hypnotic  divination. — Divination  by  hypnosis 
is  no  new  art  in  America.  Jonathan  "Carver,  a 
British  sea-captain  who  travelled  among  the  Sioux 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  18th  cent.,  mentions  it  as 
in  use  among  them  ; and  J.  E.  Fletcher  observed  it 
among  the  Menominee  about  the  middle  of  last 
century.  In  the  ‘ Ghost  Dance  ’ of  the  Paviotso  of 
Nevada  (a  ceremonial  religious  dance  connected 
with  the  Messiah  doctrine,  which  originated  among 
that  people  about  1888  and  spread  rapidly  among 
other  tribes,  through  the  agency  of  the  pretended 
prophet,  one  Wovoka,  a medicine-man  who  had 
lived  among  whites),  hypnotic  trances  were  fre- 
quently induced  to  enable  the  Indians  to  converse 
with  their  dead  relatives,  who  were,  it  was  said,  to 
return  to  them,  and  sweep  the  earth  clear  of  the 
whites  in  a great  Armageddon.  The  movement 
was  defeated,  but  survives  to  some  extent  in  the 
‘ Crow  Dance  ’ of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  in 
which  prophecy  by  hypnotism  is  still  practised. 

4.  Dreams  and  visions. — The  business  of  divina- 
tion by  means  of  dreams  and  visions,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  was  almost  completely  in  the 
hands  01  the  priestly  class  in  America,  as  is  ex- 
emplified by  the  derivation  of  ‘ priest  ’ in  the  native 
languages.  By  the  Algonquians  and  Dakotas  they 
were  called  wakanwacipi,  ‘ dreamers  of  the  gods 
in  Mexico,  teopixqui  or  teoUcuhtli,  ‘masters  or 
guardians  of  divine  things  ’ ; in  Clierokee,  atsilung 
kelawM,  ‘ those  having  the  Divine  fire  ’ ; in  Maya, 
cocome,  ‘the  listeners,’  etc.  Nearly  all  messages 
supposed  to  be  received  from  the  supernatural  came 
through  the  medium  of  dreams  or  visions,  and 
those  who  possessed  ability  to  read  or  interpret  the 
dream  were  usually  placed  in  a class  by  themselves. 
The  medicine-men  or  shamans  held  it  as  an  article 
of  belief  that  the  glimpse  into  futurity  with  which 
visions  or  dreams  provided  them  was  to  be  gained 
only  by  extreme  privation  and  by  purifying  the 
vision  through  hunger  or  the  use  of  drugs.  To 
induce  the  ecstatic  condition  the  Indians  made  use 
of  many  different  mediums,  such  as  want  of  sleep, 
seclusion,  the  pertinacious  fixing  of  the  mind  upon 
one  subject,  the  swallowing  or  inhalation  of 
cerebral  intoxicants,  such  as  tobacco,  the  maguey, 
coca,  the  chucuaco,  the  snake-plant  ololiuhgui,  the 
peyotl  (these  last  two  in  Mexico),  and  the  cassine 
yupon,  and  Iris  versicolor  (among  the  tribes  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  United  States).  According 
to  Hawkins,  the  Creeks  had  no  fewer  than  seven 
sacred  plants  cultivated  for  this  purpose,  among 
them  the  Ilex  vomitoria  or  Ilex  cassina  of  thF 
natural  order  Aquifoliacem  •,  and  the  ‘blue  flag,’ 
Iris  versicolor,  of  the  order  Iridacem.  ‘ The  former 
is  a powerful  diuretic  and  mild  emetic,  and  grows 
only  near  the  sea.  The  latter  is  an  active  emeto- 
cathartic,  and  is  abundant  on  swampy  grounds 
throughout  the  Southern  States.  From  it  was 
formed  the  celebrated  “black  drink”  with  which 
they  opened  their  councils,  and  which  served  them 
in  place  of  spirits  ’ (Brinton,  Myths  of  the  New 
World,  Philadelphia,  1905,  p.  315,  note). 

From  dreams  during  the  puberty-fast  a person’s 
entire  future  was  usually  divined  by  the  shamans, 
his  spiritual  affinities  fixed,  and  his  life’s  course 
mapped  out  (see  art.  Calkndar  [American],  vol. 
iii.  p.  G8'').  The  elaborate  ceremonies  known  as 
‘dances’  were  usually  adumbrated  to  the  priests 


through  dreams,  and  the  actual  performance  was 
made  to  follow  carefully  in  detail  the  directions 
supposed  to  have  been  received  in  the  dream  or 
vision.  Many  shrines  and  sacred  places  were  also 
supposed  to  have  been  indicated  to  certain  persons 
in  dreams,  and  their  contents  presented  to  those 
persons  by  supernatural  beings  whilst  they  were  in 
the  visionary  state.  The  periods  for  the  perform- 
ance of  rites  connected  with  a shrine,  as  well  as 
other  devotional  observances,  often  depended  on 
an  intimation  received  in  a dream.  ‘ Visions’  were 
also  induced  by  winding  the  skin  of  a freshly- 
killed  animal  round  the  neck  until  the  pressure 
on  the  veins  caused  unconsciousness,  and  dreams 
resulted,  possibly  from  an  overflow  of  blood  to  the 
head.  Some  tribes  believed  that  the  vision  came 
to  the  prophet  or  seer  as  a picture,  or  that  acts 
were  performed  before  him  as  in  a play,  whilst 
others  held  that  the  soul  travelled  through  space, 
and  was  able  to  see  from  afar  those  places  and 
events  of  which  it  desired  to  have  knowledge. 

Numerous  instances  of  the  truly  marvellous 
manner  in  which  events  have  been  foretold  by 
American  medicine-men  are  on  record,  and  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  they  do  not  possess  the  gift  of 
clairvoyance  in  some  degree. 

In  his  autobiography,  Black  Hawk,  a celebrated  Sac  chief, 
relates  that  his  grandfather  had  a strong  belief  that  in  four 
years*  time  ‘he  should  see  a white  man,  who  would  be  to  him 
as  a father,’  Supernaturally  directed,  as  he  said,  he  travelled 
eastward  to  a certain  spot,  and  there,  as  he  had  been  informed 
in  dreams,  met  with  a Frenchman,  who  concluded  an  alliance 
on  behalf  of  his  country  with  the  Sac  nation.  Coincidence  is 
certainly  possible  here,  but  it  can  hardly  exist  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  narrative  of  Jonathan  Carver.  While  he  was 
dwelling  with  the  Killistenoes  (i.e.  Cree),  they  were  threatened 
with  a famine,  and  on  the  arrival  of  certain  traders,  who  brought 
them  food  in  exchange  for  skins  and  other  goods,  their  very  exist- 
ence depended.  The  diviners  of  the  tribe  were  consequently 
consulted  by  the  chief,  and  announced  that  the  next  day,  at 
high  noon  exactly,  a canoe  would  make  its  appearance  with 
news  of  the  anxiously  looked-for  expedition.  The  entire 
population  came  down  to  the  beach  in  order  to  witness  its 
arrival,  accompanied  by  the  incredulous  trader,  and,  to  his 
intense  surprise,  at  the  very  moment  forecast  by  the  shamans, 
a canoe  rounded  a distant  headland,  and,  paddling  speedily 
shorewards,  brought  the  patient  Killistenoes  news  of  the 
expedition  they  expected, 

John  Mason  Brown  has  put  on  record  an  equally  singular 
instance  of  the  prophetic  gift  on  the  part  of  an  American 
medicine-man  (see  Atlantic  Monthly^  July  1866).  He  was 
engaged  several  years  previously  in  searching  for  a band  of 
Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mackenzie  and  Coppermine 
rivers  ; but  the  difficulties  of  the  search  induced  the  majority 
of  his  band  to  return,  until  out  of  ten  men  who  had  originally 
set  out  only  three  remained.  They  had  all  but  concluded  to 
abandon  their  search,  when  they  stumbled  upon  a party  of 
braves  of  the  very  tribe  of  which  they  were  in  search.  These 
men  had  been  sent  out  by  their  medicine-men  to  find  three 
whites,  of  whose  horses,  accoutrements,  and  general  appearance 
the  shaman  had  given  them  an  exhaustive  account  ere  they  set 
out,  and  this  the  warriors  related  to  Brown  before  they  saw  his 
companions.  Brown  very  naturally  inquired  closely  of  the 
medicine-man  how  he  had  been  able  to  foretell  their  coming. 
But  the  latter,  who  appeared  to  be  ‘ a frank  and  simple-minded 
man,’  could  only  explain  that  ‘ he  saw  them  coining,  and  heard 
them  talk  on  their  journey.’ 

Under  the  heading  of  * dreams  and  visions  ’ may 
also  be  noticed  the  practice,  common  in  some  parts 
of  the  American  continent,  of  attempting  to  pry 
into  the  future  through  gazing  fixedly  at  some 
polished  object,  until  semi-insensibility  is  attained 
by  self-hypnosis.  The  Indians  of  Central  America 
employed  for  this  purpose  (and  still  make  use  of) 
small  shining  stones  made  of  hard  polished  sand- 
stone, which  they  at  times  consult  when  dubious 
as  to  the  future, 

A case  is  on  record  where  a Cherokee  kept  a divining  crystal 
wrapped  up  in  buckskin  in  a cave,  occasionally  ‘ feeding  * it  by 
rubbing  over  it  the  blood  of  a deer ; and  similar  instances 
might  be  multiplied.  At  the  village  of  Tecpan,  Guatemala, 
Stephens  and  Catherwood  saw  a remarkable  stone  which  had 
been  placed  on  the  altar  of  the  church  there,  but  which  had 
previously  been  used  as  a divining  stone  by  the  Indians  of  the 
district.  Fuentes,  one  of  the  Spanish  historians  of  Guatemala, 
says  of  it : ‘ To  the  westward  of  the  city  there  is  a little  mount 
that  commands  it,  on  which  stands  a small  round  building 
about  six  feet  in  height,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  a 
pedestal  formed  of  a shining  substance  resembling  glass,  but 
the  precise  quality  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained.  Seated 
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around  this  building,  the  judges  heard  and  decided  the  causes 
brought  before  them,  and  their  sentences  were  executed  on  the 
spot.  Previous  to  executing  them,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  them  confirmed  by  the  oracle,  for  which  purpose  three 
of  the  judges  left  their  seats  and  proceeded  to  a deep  ravine, 
where  there  was  a place  of  worship  containing  a black,  trans- 
parent stone,  on  the  surface  of  which  the  Deity  was  supposed 
to  indicate  the  fate  of  the  criminal ' (Stephens,  Incidents  of 
Travel^  ii.  149).  Stephens  found  this  ‘ stone  ’ to  be  a piece  of 
common  slate,  fourteen  inches  by  ten.  For  purposes  of  divina- 
tion it  would  probably  have  been  covered  with  water. 

5.  Divination  by  astrological  practice. — Divina- 
tion by  astrology  was,  of  course,  resorted  to  only  in 
that  part  of  America  where  the  knowledge  of  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  had  advanced 
beyond  the  elementary  stage.  Among  the  Aztecs 
the  planetary  influences  were  less  powerful  than 
the  arbitrary  signs  they  had  adopted  for  the  months 
and  days.  The  nature  of  the  principal  sign  in  each 
lunar  cycle  of  thirteen  days  gave  a colour  to  the 
whole.  The  figures  relating  to  succeeding  days 
and  hours  modified  this,  however,  and  it  was  in 
coalescing  these  opposing  forces  that  the  art  of  the 
Aztec  diviner  lay.  No  event  in  life,  of  any  con- 
sequence, was  permitted  to  pass  without  consulting 
him.  On  the  birth  of  a child  he  was  summoned  in 
haste.  He  ascertained  the  exact  time  of  the  event 
with  exceeding  care,  and  then  proceeded  to  cast 
the  infant’s  horoscope,  the  family  standing  by  in 
trembling  suspense  the  while. 

6.  Divination  by  means  of  various  objects  or 

ractices. — Various  other  methods  were  in  vogue 

y means  of  which  the  native  priesthood  attempted 

to  forecast  the  future.  For  this  purpose  fetislies 
and  small  personal  idols  were  often  consulted. 
The  grains  of  cocoa  in  the  bottom  of  a drained 
vessel  were  ‘ read,’  as  the  remaining  leaves  still 
are  in  many  European  tea-cups.  The  viscera  of 
sacrificed  animals  were  carefully  examined  for 
signs  regarding  the  future.  The  course  and  shape 
of  smoke,  too,  was  keenly  watched  by  the  sharnans 
of  many  peoples. 

According  to  Fuentes,  the  chronicler  of  Guatemala  (Stephens, 
op.  dt.  ii.  127),  the  reigning  king  of  Kiche,  Kicah  Tanub,  when 
informed  by  the  ambassador  of  Montezuma  ii.  that  a race  of 
irresistible  white  men  had  conquered  Mexico  and  were  proceed- 
ing to  Guatemala,  sent  for  four  diviners,  whom  he  commanded 
to  tell  him  what  would  be  the  result  of  this  invasion.  They 
asked  for  time  to  discover  the  future  fate  of  his  kingdom,  and, 
taking  their  bows,  discharged  some  arrows  against  a rock.  They 
returned  to  inform  their  master  that,  as  no  impression  had  been 
made  upon  the  rock  by  the  arrowheads,  they  must  prognosticate 
the  worst,  and  predicted  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  white 
man — a circumstance  which  shows  that  the  class  to  which  they 
belonged  stood  in  no  fear  of  royalty.  Kicah  Tanub,  dissatisfied, 
sent  for  the  priests,  obviously  a different  class  from  the  diviners, 
and  requested  their  opinions.  From  the  ominous  circumstance 
of  an  ancient  stone — which  had  been  brought  from  afar  by  their 
forefathers — having  been  broken,  they  also  augured  the  fall  of 
the  Kiche  empire. 

Many  objects,  such  as  small  clay  birds,  boats,  or 
boat-shaped  vessels,  etc.,  have  been  discovered  in 
sepulchral  mounds  in  North  America,  and  it  is 
conjectured  that  these  may  have  been  used  for 
purposes  of  divination.  As  any  object  might 
become  a fetish,  it  is  probable  that  any  object 
might  become  a means  of  augury.  The  method 
employed  appears  to  have  been  so  to  treat  the 
object  that  the  probable  chances  for  or  against  the 
happening  of  a certain  event  would  be  discovered 
— much,  indeed,  as  some  persons  still  toss  coins  to 
‘ find  out  ’ whether  an  expected  event  will  come  to 
pass  or  not.  Portents,  too,  were  implicitly  believed 
in  by  the  American  races,  and  this  branch  of 
augury  was,  we  find,  one  of  the  accomplishments 
of  Nezahualpilli,  king  of  Tezcuco,  near  Mexico, 
whom  Montezuma  consulted  concerning  the 
terrible  prodigies  which  startled  his  people  prior 
to  the  advance  of  the  Spaniards  upon  his  king- 
dom, and  which  were  supposed  to  predict  the 
return  of  Quetzalcoatl,  the  legendary  culture-hero 
of  Anahuac,  to  his  own  again.  These  included 
earthquakes,  tempests,  floods,  the  appearances  of 
comets  and  strange  lights,  whilst  mysterious  voices 


were  heard  in  the  air — such  prodigies,  indeed,  as 
tradition  usually  insists  upon  as  the  precursors  of 
the  downfall  of  a mighty  empire. 
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DIVINATION  (Assyro-Babylonian).  — The 
practice  of  divination  entered  very  largely  into  the 
religious  life  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians. 
Not  only  was  it  carried  on  by  unofficial  augurs 
and  seers,  whose  services  could  be  secured  for  a 
comparatively  small  fee  by  any  one  desirous  of 
reading  the  future  or  of  learning  the  interpreta- 
tion of  some  portent  which  had  been  vouchsafed 
to  him,  but  it  also  formed  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant departments  of  the  national  religion  ; and 
its  rites  were  jealously  guarded  by  a large  and 
organized  body  of  the  priesthood.  In  fact,  during 
the  later  periods  of  Assyr.  and  Bab.  history  it  had 
become  a highly  complicated  science.  Every  great 
temple  had  in  course  of  time  accumulated  a store 
of  recorded  portents,  with  notes  as  to  the  events 
which  had  been  observed  to  follow  on  them.  As 
a result  of  their  classification  and  study  by  the 
priesthood,  there  had  been  evolved  an  elaborate 
omen  literature,  comprising  long  series  of  tablets 
dealing  with  every  class  of  augural  phenomena. 
Thanks  to  the  literary  zeal  of  Ashurbanipal 
(668-626  B.C.),  we  possess  a wealth  of  material 
for  the  detailed  study  of  Bab.  divination,  since  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  literary  and  religious 
texts  of  which  he  had  copies  made  for  his  library 
at  Nineveh  were  works  on  divination  in  its 
various  forms.  It  is  true  that  many  of  these 
have  been  recovered  in  a far  from  complete  con- 
dition, but  enough  remains  to  indicate  the  important 
part  which  the  prediction  of  future  events  played 
in  both  the  official  and  the  popular  religion. 

That  the  contents  of  these  comparatively  late 
texts  may  not  only  be  regarded  as  representing 
contemporary  beliefs,  but  may  also  be  employed 
to  illustrate  the  practice  of  earlier  periods,  has 
been  amply  demonstrated.  The  texts  themselves 
in  their  present  form  are  obviously  the  result  of  a 
gradual  process  of  growth  and  accretion,  and  the 
series  under  which  they  have  been  arranged  bear 
evidence  of  much  earlier  editing  and  redaction. 
Moreover,  we  possess  a few  similar  texts  dating 
from  earlier  periods ; while  the  historical  and 
votive  inscriptions  furnish  data  by  means  of  which 
it  is  possible  to  trace  some  of  the  principal  forms  of 
Bab.  divination  back  into  the  earlier  period  of 
Sumerian  history.  That  the  Semitic  Babylonians 
expanded  and  developed  the  science  was  but  natural; 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  inherited 
many  of  their  augural  beliefs  and  practices  from 
the  earlier  Sumerian  inhabitants  of  Babylonia, 
whom  they  eventually  conquered  and  absorbed. 
Thus  already  in  the  reign  of  Urukagina,  king  of 
Lagash  (c.  2800  B.C.),  we  have  evidence  of  the 
wide-spread  practice  of  divination  by  oil.  From 
augural  texts  of  a later  period  (c.  2000  B.C. ),  we 
know  that  in  this  particular  form  of  divination 
the  procedure  consisted  in  pouring  out  oil  upon 
the  surface  of  water,  the  different  forms  taken  by 
the  oil  on  striking  the  water  indicating  the  course 
which  events  would  take.^  A professional  diviner 

3 See  Cuneiform  Texts  in  the  BHt.  Mus.  iii.  pi.  2ff.,  v.  pi. 
4 ff. ; and  cf.  Hunger,  ‘ Becherwahrsagung  bei  den  Babyloniern,’ 
in  Leipzig.  Semit.  Skid.  i.  [1903]  1. 
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was  natixrally  required  to  carry  out  the  accompany- 
ing ritual  and  to  interpret  correctly  the  message 
of  the  oil,  and  Urukagina  records  that  among  the 
reforms  he  inaugurated  was  the  abolition  of  certain 
exactions  and  fees  which  had  been  demanded  in 
connexion  with  the  practice,  not  only  by  the 
diviner  himself,  but  also  by  the  grand  vizier  and 
t\i& patesi.^  In  the  later  Sumerian  period  we  find 
that  Gudea,  when  purifying  Lagash  before  the 
erection  of  his  temple,  drove  out  the  wizards  and 
sorcerers,  in  addition  to  kindling  a fire  of  aromatic 
woods.  From  this  record  it  might  perhaps  be 
inferred  that  at  this  period  divination  xvas  not 
officially  recognized,  were  it  not  that  Gudea  him- 
self expressly  states  that  before  starting  upon  his 
temple-building  he  consulted  the  omens  and  found 
them  favourable.  2 Moreover,  the  elaborate  vision 
in  which  the  gods  revealed  their  wishes  to  him 
with  regard  to  Ningirsu’s  temple,  and  the  far 
earlier  vision  of  Eannatum  (c.  3000  B.C.),  in  which 
Ningirsu  encouraged  him  for  battle,®  prove  that 
the  study  of  dreams  and  their  interpretation  had 
been  elaborated  by  the  Sumerians.  It  is,  there- 
fore, possible  to  regard  the  later  augural  texts  as 
incorporating  earlier  practices ; and  deductions 
drawn  from  their  study  may  legitimately  be  re- 
garded as  of  general  aixplication,  and  not  as  confined 
to  a single  late  period. 

In  attempting  to  classify  the  great  range  of 
phenomena  wdiich  formed  the  subject  of  Bab. 
divination,  a convenient  distinction  may  perhaps 
be  adopted  which  has  been  drawn  between  volun- 
tary and  involuntary  divination.^  Under  the 
former  the  diviner  deliberately  sought  out  some 
means  of  foretelling  the  future ; under  the  latter 
he  merely  interpreted  the  meaning  of  portents, 
signs,  or  phenomena  which,  without  being  sought 
out,  forced  themselves  on  his  notice  or  on  that  of 
his  clients. 

The  principal  method  of  voluntary  divination 
was  hepatoscopy,  or  divination  by  the  liver  of  a 
sacrificial  sheep.  The  diviner,  termed  the  barA, 
or  ‘seer,’®  after  the  due  performance  of  the  ac- 
comijanying  rites  and  the  slaughter  of  the  victim, 
exposed  the  animal’s  liver,  and  by  an  examination 
of  its  principal  parts  was  enabled  to  predict  the 
future.  The  chief  parts  of  the  liver  which  were 
examined  in-  this  way  were  the  right  and  left 
lower  lobes,  the  upper  lobe  and  its  two  appendices 
(the  processiis  pyramidalis  and  the  processus 
papillaris),  the  gall-bladder,  the  cystic  duct,  the 
hepatic  duct,  the  hepatic  vein,  and  the  ‘ liver  gate  ’ 
(porta  hepatis).^  The  system  of  interpretation  was 
based  mainly  on  an  association  of  ideas.  Thus  a 
swollen  gall-bladder  was  regarded  as  pointing  to 
an  increase  of  power ; on  the  other  hand,  a de- 
pression in  the  liver  gate  pointed  to  a decrease  in 
power ; signs  noted  on  the  right  side  were  favour- 
able, on  the  left  side  unfavourable,  etc.  Moreover, 
the  markings  on  the  livers,  due  to  the  subsidiary 
veins  and  ducts,  were  carefully  studied  and  inter- 
preted in  accordance  with  their  resemblance  to  the 
weapons  or  symbols  of  the  gods.  In  the  tablets  of 
liver-omens,  the  predictions,  as  is  usual  throughout 
the  omen -literature,  are  vague  enough.  But  these 
vague  indications  were  made  to  apply  to  very 

1 See  King,  Hist,  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  London,  1910,  p.  18S. 

2 lb.  p.  208  f.  3 lb.  pp.  124,  266. 

4 Cf.  Jastrow,  Proo.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  xlvii.  [1908]  143  f., 
646  fl.  Tliis  distinction  applies  most  satisfactorily  to  the  two 
principal  forms  of  otlicial  divination — hepatoscopy  and  astrology. 
It  is  not  so  clear  when  applied  to  some  of  the  minor  forms  of 
divination  (see  below). 

t For  a discussion  of  the  barti  and  his  functions,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  aSipu  and  zammeru  priests,  see  especially 
Zimmern,  Ritualta/eln  fiir  den  Wahrsager,  Beschworer  %md 
Sanger,  Leipzig,  1890-1901,  p.  82  ff. 

® See  .Jastrow,  ZA  xx.  [1907]  118f.,  Trans.  Philad.  College  of 
Physicians,  xxix.  (3rd  ser.)  117 ff..  Harper  Mertwr.  Vol.,  ii. 
(London,  1910)  281  ff.,  and  Vie  Religion  Babyloniens  und 
Assyriens,  ii.  213  ff. 


definite  circumstances  by  means  of  questions  ad- 
dressed to  the  god  before  the  sacrifice.  This  we 
gather  from  an  elaborate  series  of  prayers,  ad- 
dre.ssed  to  Shamash,  the  Sun-god,  during  the  reigns 
of  Esarhaddon  and  Ashurbanipal,  which  throw 
an  interesting  light  on  the  method  of  procedure.  ^ 
The  prayers  contain  appeals  to  the  oracle  on 
political  matters.  Definite  questions  were  asked 
as  to  the  course  of  future  events  within  a specified 
time,  and  the  priests  answered  the  questions 
according  to  the  omens  presented  by  the  sacrificial 
victims.  The  questions  were  framed  with  great 
ingenuity,  so  that  all  contingencies  might  be 
covered.  The  prayers  also  prove  that  scrupulous 
care  was  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  victim 
and  the  recital  of  the  accompanying  formulae, 
while  it  was  also  essential  that  the  diviner,  no  less 
than  the  victim,  should  be  free  from  any  cere- 
monial impurity.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
in  these  prayers  to  the  Sun-oracle,  the  signs  found 
in  the  victim  are  noted  but  are  not  interpreted. 
The  roughly-shaped  tablets  on  which  they  were 
written  were  actually  used  in  the  course  of  the 
ritual : they  contain  the  appeal  to  the  oracle  and 
the  oracle’s  answer  as  seen  in  the  victim’s  liver. 
The  question  was  first  written  out,  and  the  tablet 
was  placed  before  the  god  (cf.  the  Greek  practice 
at  Delphi) ; the  god’s  answer  was  afterwards  added 
in  terms  of  the  liver.  For  the  diviner’s  interpreta- 
tion of  this  answ'er  to  the  king  no  doubt  another 
tablet  was  employed. 

Many  of  these  oracle-tablets,  especially  those  of 
Esarhaddon’s  time,  contain  appeals  to  Shamash  to 
reveal  the  outcome  of  the  military  campaigns  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  They  also  furnish  evidence 
that  the  Assyrian  king,  doubtless  following  Baby- 
lonian precedent,  consulted  the  oracle  on  every 
occasion  of  importance,  such  as  the  dispatch  of  an 
envoy,  the  giving  of  a daughter  in  marriage,  the 
sickness  of  a royal  relative,  the  appointment  of  a 
high  official,  etc.  In  the  case  of  the  Sun-oracles 
the  answers  received  by  the  king  have  disappeared, 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  resembled  certain 
oracles  of  Ishtar  of  Arbela,  which  the  goddess 
vouchsafed  to  Esarhaddon,®  obviously  in  answer 
to  such  questions  as  those  addressed  to  the  Sun- 
god.  Here  the  oracles  are  composed  in  the  first 
person,  the  speaker  representing  the  goddess  ; but 
in  each  case  the  name  of  the  priest  or  priestess  who 
pronounced  the  oracle  on  the  goddess’s  behalf  is 
given.®  The  answers  of  the  oracles  which  have 
been  collected  and  preserved  are  invariably  en- 
couraging, and  promise  success  to  the  king  in 
somewhat  vague  and  general  phraseology.  They 
are  clearly  happy  omens  that  have  been  fulfilled. 

The  reason  wiry  the  god  of  the  oracle  should 
reveal  the  future  through  the  liver  of  the  victim 
is  not  at  first  sight  obvious.  But  it  is  certain  that 
the  liver,  not  the  heart,  was  regarded  by  peoples 
in  a primitive  state  of  culture  as  the  seat  of  life ; 
and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  theory  that 
the  sacrificial  animal  on  being  accepted  by  the 
deity,  was  regarded  as  assimilated  to  him.^  The 
soul  of  the  animal  was  thus  put  in  accord  with 
the  soul  of  the  god,  and,  by  reading  the  one,  the 
diviner  read  the  other.  This  theory  also  underlay 
the  practice  of  hepatoscopy  among  the  Etruscans, 
Greeks,  and  Homans  (see  ‘Greek’  and  ‘Roman’ 

1 Cf.  Knudtzon,  Assyr.  Gebete  an  den  Sonnengott,  2 vols., 
Leipzig,  1893. 

2 Cf.  Rawiinson,  WAI  iv.  pi.  61.  In  addition  to  Shamash  and 
Ishtar,  the  other  gods  whose  names  are  particularly  associated 
with  royai  oracles  are  Ashur  and  NabCl.  In  Babylonia,  Marduk’s 
claim  to  supremacy  in  this,  as  in  other  departments  of  the 
national  religion,  was  not  contested. 

3 To  one  oracle  a note  is  added,  giving  directions  for  its  pre- 
sentation  to  the  king  with  accompanying  ceremonial.  It  was 
to  be  recited  to  the  king  after  precious  oil  had  been  poured  out, 
offerings  made,  and  incense  burnt  (cf.  Strong,  Beitrdge  zur 
Assyrioloqic,  ii.  [1894]  628,  630). 

See  Jastrow,  Rel.  Bab.  und  Assyr.  ii.  213  ff. 
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sections),  who  doubtless  derived  much  of  their 
augural  lore  from  Babylonia. 

No  such  theory  underlay  other  forms  of  volun- 
tary divination,  such  as  oil-divination,^  or  divina- 
tion by  arrows,'^  or  the  flight  of  birds,  etc.  In 
all  such  cases  (including  possibly  the  flight  of 
birds)  the  oracle  was  deliberately  invoked,  but 
there  was  no  question  of  the  instrument  being 
assimilated  to  the  deity.  Each  was  merely  a 
passive  witness  to  the  Divine  will,  which  was  made 
plain  according  to  a traditional  code  having  the 
sanction  of  the  oracle. 

The  most  important  form  of  involuntary  divina- 
tion concerns  the  portents  exhibited  by  the  heavens. 
Eclipses,  storms,  and  unusual  atmospheric  con- 
ditions would  naturally  be  regarded  from  the 
earliest  periods  as  manifestations  of  Divine  anger, 
and  their  correct  interpretation  would  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  a race,  however  primitive. 
To  go  still  farther,  and  trace  a connexion  between 
earthly  occurrences  and  the  movements  of  tlie 
heavenly  bodies  was  a much  later  development, 
and  undoubtedly  followed  the  identification  of 
the  planets  and  principal  fixed  stars  with  the 
chief  gods  of  the  pantheon.  Winckler’s  assump- 
tion that  there  was  thought  to  be  a perfect 
correspondence  between  heaven  and  earth,  and 
that  the  occurrences  on  earth  were  merely  a re- 
flexion of  heavenly  phenomena  (see  Stars  [Assyr.- 
Bab.]),  is  quite  untrue  for  the  earlier  historical 
epochs,  and  is  true  only  in  a restricted  sense  for 
the  latest  periods  of  Neo-Babylonian  speculation. 
The  Neo-Assyrian  astrological  reports  indicate 
what  a careful  watch  was  kept  at  that  period  by 
the  royal  astrologers  for  any  indication  of  the 
Divine  will,  and  the  calendars  of  favourable  and 
unfavourable  days  were  but  one  result  of  the  study 
which  had  been  devoted  to  the  astrological  branch 
of  divination.  In  most  of  the  omens  connected 
with  both  hepatoscopy  and  astrology  the  predic- 
tions refer  to  the  general  rather  than  to  the  indi- 
vidual welfare,  in  which  we  may  see  an  indication 
of  their  official  character. 

Private  and  unofficial  divination,  to  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  which  the  private  letters  of 
the  later  Assyrian  period  bear  witness,  bulks  far 
more  largely  in  the  collections  of  augural  tablets 
dealing  with  birth-omens,  the  interpretation  of 
dreams,  and  of  incidents  in  daily  life.  Mon- 
strosities, human  and  animal,  were  naturally 
treated  as  significant,  and  future  events  were 
also  predicted  from  minute  variations  in  human 
infants  and  the  young  of  animals.  The  class 
of  general  portents  which  were  thought  to  fore- 
tell public  disasters  is  well  illustrated  by  an  As- 
syrian copy  of  a list  of  forty-seven  portents  which 
preceded  a conquest  of  Babylonia.*  The  pheno- 
mena from  which  the  portents  were  derived  may 
be  classified  under  two  headings  : [a)  rare  natural 
occurrences,  and  (6)  events  which  appeared  to 
break  some  law  of  Nature.  Under  the  first  head- 
ing we  have  the  fall  of  beams  in  houses,  tlie 
outbreak  of  fire  in  sacred  places,  the  appearance 
of  wild  beasts  and  birds  in  Babylon,  a great  flood 
at  Borsippa,  when  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
rose  within  the  precincts  of  Nabfi’s  temple  Ezida, 
and  a flight  of  meteors  or  falling  stars.  Under 
events  which  appeared  to  be  contrary  to  some  law 
of  Nature  may  be  set  the  story  of  a decapitated 
head  crying  out,  the  occurrence  of  human  and 
animal  monstrosities,  cases  of  incest  and  un- 
natural matings  of  animals,  fruitfulness  of  the 
male  in  the  case  of  a dog  and  of  a male  date- 
palm,  unnatural  growths  and  appearances  of  date- 

1 See  above,  p.  783b. 

2 This  {onn  of  divination  is  referred  to  as  employed  by  the 
Bab.  king-  in  Ezk 

3 See  King,  Cuneiform  Texts  in  the  Brit.  Mus.,  London,  1909, 
xxix.  9,  pi.  48  f . 
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palms,  and  the  appearance  of  evil  spirits  in  sacred 
places.  Under  the  last  heading  may  also  be  set 
the  appearance  of  honey  on  the  ground  at  Nippur 
and  of  salt  at  Babylon,  though  these  were  doubt- 
less natural  secretions  of  the  soil.  The  import- 
ance attached  to  such  portents,  affecting  general 
and  not  individual  welfare,  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  Neo-Babylonian  period  chronicles 
of  such  events  were  compiled  on  the  same  lines 
as  the  historical  chronicles  and  were  regarded  as 
of  equal  value  and  significance.^ 

The  tablets  of  unofficial  portents  prove  that 
almost  every  event  of  common  life  was  capable 
of  being  interpreted  as  a favourable  or  unfavour- 
able sign.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  many  of 
the  events  referred  to  on  the  tablets  are  to  be 
taken  as  occurrences  in  dreams,  though  this  may 
not  be  explicitly  stated  in  the  portion  of  the  text 
preserved.  In  fact,  the  interpretation  of  dreanw 
was  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the 
professional  seer  or  diviner  both  in  unofficial  and 
in  official  life.  Reference  has  already  been  made 
to  the  existence  of  this  branch  of  divination  in 
the  earlier  period,  and  the  Assyrian  historical 
inscriptions  prove  that  the  gods  continued  to 
adopt  this  method  of  sending  encouragement  to 
the  king  or  of  making  known  to  him  their  wishes. 
The  visible  appearance  of  I.shtar,  to  encourage 
AshurbanipaTs  army  in  Elam,*  may  be  explained 
as  a vision  in  sleep,  and  she  probably  did  not 
appear  to  the  king  himself,  but  to  a professional 
seer,  as  is  definitely  stated  on  another  occasion 
when  she  sent  the  king  a message.  Such  theo- 
phanies,  accompanied  by  direct  messages,  were 
naturally  of  very  clear  and  certain  interpretation  ; 
but  the  meaning  of  most  dreams  was  quite  un- 
certain to  the  dreamer,  for  significance  attached 
to  the  most  minute  points  in  the  vision,  and  in 
every  case  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a 
highly  trained  diviner. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  classes  of  unofficial 
omens  was  drawn  from  the  appearance  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  body  during  sickness,  for  the 
events  predicted  generally  concerned  the  chances 
of  the  sick  man’s  recovery,  and  they  may  thus  be 
regarded  as  having  something  in  common  with  the 
scientific  study  of  disease.  Not  only  were  the 
sick  man’s  colour  and  his  cries  and  groans  minutely 
noted,  but  such  physiological  phenomena  as  con- 
vulsions, epileptic  movements,  shivering  from 
fever,  and  palpitations  were  carefully  studied  and 
made  the  subject  of  prognostication.  It  may  be 
noted  that  many  omen-texts  which  were  formerly 
regarded  as  connected  with  births  are  rather  to 
be  connected  with  this  class  of  divination. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  practice  of  various 
forms  of  divination,  like  that  of  Bab.  astrology, 
was  adopted  by  the  Greeks  after  Alexander’s  con- 
quest, and  so  survived  under  modified  forms  into 
the  mediaeval  period.  The  mere  fact  tliat  ‘ Chal- 
daean  ’ was  used  by  the  Greeks  as  a synonymous 
term  for  ‘ astrologer  ’ indicates  the  spread  of  the 
Babylonian  astrological  system,  but  there  is  also 
evidence  that  other  forms  of  divination  were 
practised  by  native  diviners  who  had  wandered 
to  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  West.*  It 
is  thus  possible  that  more  than  one  form  of  divina- 
tion which  has  survived  to  the  present  day  may 
be  traced  to  a Babylonian  origin. 

Literature. — In  La  Divination  et  la  science  des  presages 
(Paris,  1876)  F.  Lenormant  published  a very  able  summary 


1 Cf.  Kinp,  Chronicles  concerning  Early  Babylonian  Kings, 
London,  1907,  i.  212  ff. 

2Cf.  WAI  V.  pi.  V.  line  95  ff.  So,  too,  the  god  Ashur  is 
said  to  have  appeared  to  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  and  to  have 
commanded  him  to  pay  homage  to  Ashurbanipal  (op.  cit.  pi. 
ii.  line  93  ff.). 

3 See  Hunger,  ‘ Bab.  Tieromina  nebst  griech.-rbm.  Paralleleii  ’ 
{MVG,  1909,  p.  3). 
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of  the  subject,  considering  the  period  at  which  he  wrote. 
Much  new  material  has  been  published  and  classified  by 
A.  Boissier  in  his  Documents  assyriens  relatifs  aux  prisages 
(Paris,  1894-99)  and  his  Choiz  de  textes  relatifs  d la  divination 
assyr.-babylonienne  (Geneva,  1905,  etc.);  see  also  Cuneiform 
Texts  in  the  British  Museum,  pts.  xx.,  xxvii.  f.  and  xxx.  f.  The 
fullest  discussion  is  that  by  M.  Jastrow,  Die  lieligion  Baby- 
loniens  und  Assyriens,  Giessen,  1902fl.,  ii.  13811.,  203ff.  For 
other  references  see  the  footnotes  throughout  the  article. 

Leonard  W.  King. 

DIVINATION  (Buddhist). — The  art  of  divina- 
tion was  widely  practised  in  India,  as  in  Ancient 
Europe,  at  the  time  of  the  Buddha’s  birth.  The 
early  accounts  of  the  latter  event  relate  that  eight 
Brahmans  ‘ most  versed  in  the  science  of  astrology  ’ 
were  called  in  by  the  prince’s  father  ‘ to  examine 
carefully  all  the  signs  prognosticating  the  future 
destiny  of  his  son’  (Bigandet,  Life  of  Gaudama^, 
Rangoon,  1866,  i.  46).  Buddha  himself,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  when  he  became  a teacher  is  invari- 
ably represented  in  the  scriptures  as  discouraging 
and  condemning  divination  and  all  allied  arts. 
Although  he  personally  was  credited  with  fore- 
knowledge, this  endowment,  in  common  with  that 
of  w’orking  miracles,  etc.,  is  regarded  by  Buddhists 
as  the  supernatural  power  (irdfii)  inherent  in  every 
perfected  saint,  or  arhat ; and  he  is  never  repre- 
sented as  using  this  prophetic  power  for  sorcery  or 
soothsaying  purposes.  His  chief  right-hand  dis- 
ciple, however,  Maudgalyayana,  is  reputed  in  the 
scriptures  of  both  divisions  of  Buddhism  to  have 
practised  divination  and  sorcery,  by  means  of 
which  he  is  represented  as  having  extended  the 
popularity  of  that  faith.  For  such  pandering  to 
popular  prejudice  he  is  reproved  on  several 
occasions  by  the  Buddha,  who  is  recorded  to  have 
said  : ‘ That  mendicant  does  right  to  whom  omens, 
planetary  influence,  dreams,  and  signs  are  things 
abolished  ; he  is  free  from  all  their  evils  ’ (Sammd- 
•paribhdjanlya  sutta,  2). 

Nevertheless,  divination  was  obviously  too  deep- 
rooted  in  the  popular  life  to  be  eradicated ; it  is 
found  at  the  present  day  flourishing  among  pro- 
fessing Buddhists  of  all  sections,  and  among  monks 
as  well  as  the  laity.  It  is  not  merely  that  foreign 
aboriginal  methods  of  divination  have  been  ac- 
corded a measure  of  recognition  by  Buddhism  in 
its  extension  as  a popular  religion  outside  India  to 
the  Mongolian  races,  who  have  been  inveterately 
addicted  to  divination  and  shamanism  from  the 
earliest  times ; positive  elements  of  Indian  astro- 
logy have  been  introduced  by  the  Buddhist  monks, 
who  are  now  the  chief  astrologers  for  soothsaying- 
purposes,  not  only  in  Tibet  and  Mongolia,  but  in 
Burma,  Ceylon,  and  Siam.  The  grosser  forms  of 
divination  remain  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands 
of  the  laity  or  of  the  priests  and  priestesses  of  the 
re-Buddhistic  cults.  But  even  some  of  these  have 
een  given  a veneer  of  Buddhism  by  replacing  in 
several  instances  the  aboriginal  cabalistic  words 
of  incantation  by  stereotyped  sentences  (mantras) 
in  the  Indian  language,  culled  from  the  Indian 
Buddhistic  scriptures. 

Divination  is  sought  after  by  the  majority  of 
professing  Buddhists  in  matters  of  almost  everyday 
business,  as  well  as  in  the  great  epochs  of  life — 
birth,  marriage,  and  death — or  in  sickness.  It  is 
primarily  employed  for  the  most  jiart  to  ascertain 
the  planetary  influences  which  are  lucky  or  un- 
lucky, rather  than  those  directly  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  the  demons  (cf.  Demons  and  Spirits 
[Buddhist]),  though  the  latter  are  usually  regarded 
as  the  chief  agents  for  executing  the  evil  influence 
of  the  planets.  The  birth-horoscope  of  every  indi- 
vidual, •which  is  jealously  treasured  by  himself, 
fixes  the  s])ecial  planetary  influences  which  are 
ho.stile  throughout  life.  The  intensity  of  such 
influence  varies  according  to  whether  the  planet  in 
question  is  ascending  or  not.  Then  these  personal 
unlucky  days  have  to  be  compared  with  the 


general  lucky  or  unlucky  days  for  that  particular 
day  and  week,  and  these  again  with  those  for  that 
season  and  the  elements,  according  to  the  varying 
positions  of  the  planets  at  the  time.  The  results, 
moreover,  vary  with  the  kind  of  business  or 
adventure  contemplated,  which  introduces  another 
set  of  unlucky  combinations.  Thus  an  almost 
endless  variation  in  the  forebodings  of  luck  or  ill- 
luck  is  made  possible  ; and  this  is  to  be  sought  out 
beforehand,  and  the  evil  duly  avoided  or  counter- 
acted. In  this  way  is  usually  determined  which  is 
the  right  day  and  hour  on  -which  to  commence  any 
particular  work,  the  right  direction  in  which  to 
set  out  on  a journey,  etc.,  the  issue  of  any  special 
business  or  matter  of  anxiety,  or  the  interpreta- 
tion of  omens  and  dreams. 

The  methods  of  divination  practised  by  Buddhist 
peoiiles  appear  to  fall  broadly  into  three  categories, 
namely : (a)  lots — the  simplest,  and  generally 
performed  by  the  people  themselves  ; (b)  astrology, 
for  which  learned  adepts  are  necessary,  usually  the 
higher  Buddhist  priests ; and  (c)  oracles,  usually 
given  by  a priest  or  priestess  of  the  aboriginal 
religion,  seldom  by  a Buddhist  monk. 

Astrology  is  the  more  reputable  form  of  divina- 
tion practised  by  orthodox  Buddhist  monks,  and 
from  the  preparation  of  the  horoscopes  and  the 
•worship  prescribed  therein  the  monasteries  derive 
a considerable  amount  of  their  income.  Among 
the  ‘ Northern  ’ Buddhists  the  presiding  genius  of 
the  astrologers  is  the  Bodhisattva  Manjusri.  The 
oracles  and  jirofessional  soothsayers  are  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  followers  of  the  pre- 
Buddhist  religion  of  the  particular  country.  A 
few  isolated  temples  are  famed  for  their  oracles, 
in  which  the  presiding  divinity  or  demon,  or,  it 
may  be,  the  spirit  of  a departed  saint,  is  believed 
toinsjiire  the  officiating  priest.  More  frequently 
the  seer  is  a hermit  who  has  gained  a reputation 
as  a prophet ; but  most  commonly  it  is  one  of  the 
numerous  witch-doctors  who  is  resorted  to  for  an 
augury.  These  are  of  the  class  generally  known 
as  shamans,  some  of  whom  are  women.  They  are 
usually  illiterate,  but  possess  a very  shrewd  and 
ready  wit.  They  deliver  their  oracular  response 
whilst  in  an  exalted  state,  into  which  they  work 
themselves  by  frenzied  gesticulations.  The  office 
usually  descends  in  the  family.  One  of  the 
commonest  questions  they  have  to  answer  is  that 
relating  to  the  source  of  the  bewitchment  or  en- 
chantment (Skr.  prabhdva,  Tib.  mt’u)  which  is 
causing  sickness  to  some  particular  person. 

The  Burmese,  who  may  be  taken  as  a type  of 
the  ‘ Southern  ’ division  of  Buddhists,  are  fettered 
in  the  bonds  of  horoscopes  and  witch-doctors  (see 
art.  Burma,  § 19). 

Amongst  ‘ Northern  ’ or  Mahayana  Buddhists 
divination  is  almost  universal.  In  Chinese  Bud- 
dhism it  is  only  a little  less  prevalent  than  in 
that  of  Tibet  and  Mongolia,  where  it  reaches  its 
culminating  point.  Here  the  Indian  astrological 
elements  are  largely  mixed  with  the  Chinese,  and 
the  oracular  methods  are  of  a more  frankly 
shamanist  type. 

In  Tibet,  aU  three  of  the  above-noted  classes  of 
divination  are  widely  current.  Those  monks  who 
practise  the  art  of  astrology  for  divination  purposes 
are  called  tsi-pa,  or  ‘calculators.’  Each  sect  has 
its  own  tsi-pa,  who  are  among  the  most  learned 
and  respected  members  of  the  monastery.  The 
astrological  methods  follow  the  general  lines 
already  indicated ; but  the  Chinese  systeni  of 
astrology  largely  predominates  over  the  Indian, 
as  has  been  shown  in  the  specimens  of  actual 
horoscopes  translated  in  detail  by  the  present 
writer  (Buddhism  of  Tibet,  pp.  458,  etc.).  The 
combinations  of  unlucky  portents  are  complicated 
by  the  introduction  of  a more  complex  system  of 
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elements  and  cyclical  animal-years  and  trigrams. 
In  arriving  at  the  calculations  an  important  part  is 
plaj'ed  by  the  famous  mystic  Chinese  trigi'am,  ‘ the 
eight  kwd  ’ (Tib.  par-k'ha),  on  which  the  mysterious 
‘ Book  of  Changes,’  Yi-king,  with  its  64  hexagrams, 
is  built  up.  A notable  ditference  between  the 
Tibetan  and  Chinese  methods  is  that,  while  the 
former  use  only  the  trigrams  for  divination,  the 
latter  employ  exclusively  the  derived  hexagrams 
for  this  purpose. 

The  method  by  lot  is  the  most  popular  and 
common  of  all,  and  for  its  practice  nearly  every 
layman  is  equipped  with  a pocket  divination 
manual  called  m6-pe,  by  which  the  augury  may 
be  ascertained.  This  booklet,  which  the  present 
writer  has  translated  in  great  part,  divides  the 
results  into  different  sections  intended  to  cover  all 
the  events  for  which  an  augury  is  likely  to  be. 
sought.  The  usual  headings  are  ‘ Household,’ 

‘ Favours,’ ‘ Life,’  ‘Medical,’  ‘ Enemy,’ ‘ Visitors,’ 
‘Business,’  ‘Travel,’  ‘Lost  Property,’  ‘Wealth,’ 
and  ‘ Sickness.’  The  lots  are  of  various  kinds, 
and  include  the  following: — (1)  Barley-corn  or 
other  grain,  or  pebbles  or  coins  drawn  from  a heap, 
or  a clutch  of  the  rosary-beads ; the  last  being 
perhaps  the  most  common  of  all  modes.  (2)  Dice 
upon  a board  on  which  are  drawn  geomantic  figures 
with  Tibetan  references  or  symbolic  animals,  or  a 
magic  square  with  9 compartments  called  the  9 
sMe-ha  (pronounced  me-wa),  or  magic  squares  of 
15  or  20,  etc.,  numbered  compartments,  of  Indian 
character,  or  consecutive  lotus  leaves  numbered  or 
inscribed,  also  derived  from  India.  (3)  Twigs — 
one  of  the  forms  of  sorcery-divination  is  called 
‘ the  green  twig  spell  ’ (sNgo-sNgag).  This  suggests 
to  the  present  writer  a parallel  with  the  ancient 
Greek  term  for  ‘lot,’  namely  kX^/jos,  from  kXcISos, 

‘ twig  ’ ; and  the  greenness  of  the  twig  seems  to 
imply  the  living  presence  of  the  tree-god.  (4) 
Cards  on  which  geomantic  figures  or  allegorical 
animals  or  signs  are  drawn  or  painted,  with 
sentences  to  which  Tibetan  characters  are  assigned 
for  reference.  (5)  Sheets  or  passages  of  the 
Buddhist  scriptures  drawn  at  random  after  an 
incantation.  An  official  instance  of  divination  by 
lot  is  seen  in  the  selection  in  this  w'ay  of  the  Dalai 
Lama  by  the  ‘ Ordeal  of  the  Urn  ’ (see  art.  by 
present  writer  in  JBAS,  1910,  pp.  69-86),  the 
result  of  which  is  believed  to  represent  a direct 
expression  of  the  Divine  w'ill.  Indeed,  some  lamas 
go  so  far  as  to  profess  to  determine  by  dice  the 
particular  region  and  state  in  which  a deceased 
person  has  been  re-born. 

In  all  these  operations  the  recital  of  Buddhist 
mystic  formul®  (mantras)  as  magical  spells  or 
incantations  plays  an  important  part. 

The  oracle  is  a living  institution  in  Tibet,  largely 
resorted  to  by  all  the  sects,  reformed  and  unre- 
formed. The  monks  of  the  yellow-cap  and  other 
sects  who  train  as  sorcerers  (sNgag-pa,  pron.  hag- 
pa)  do  not  practise  oracular  divination  except  for 
ascertaining  the  presence  and  identity  of  evil 
spirits  supposed  to  be  actually  causing  sickness  or 
other  harm,  with  the  view  of  exorcizing  them. 
The  soothsaying  oracle-giver  is  usually  a follower 
of  the  aboriginal  Bon  religion,  and,  though  at- 
tached to  one  of  the  great  monasteries,  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  a member  of  the  brotherhood,  and  is 
allowed  to  marry.  The  leading  exception  is  the 
State  Oracle  at  Nechung  near  Lhasa,  at  present 
represented  by  a celibate  monk  of  the  yellow-cap 
sect,  but  his  origin  from  a non-Buddhistic  Mon- 
golian source  has  been  traced  by  the  present  writer 
in  detail.  He  is  given  the  title  of  ‘ defender  of  the 
faith’  (cho’s-skyong),  and  is  consulted  by  the  State 
on  all  great  undertakings,  and  daily  by  the  public. 
Among  the  other  oracles  not  absorbed  within  the 
monastic  order  and  retaining  their  aboriginal 


features,  the  most  important  is  at  Kannashar  in 
Lliasa,  which  purports  to  be  inspired  by  the  devil. 
The  dress  and  equipment  of  these  priests  and  their 
frenzied  bearing  identify  them  with  the  Bon  cult 
and  the  shamanist  devil-dancers.  They  possess  no 
literature,  and  deliver  their  sayings  orally  in 
cryptic  oracular  form.  They  are  ordinarily  re- 
sorted to  for  the  interpretation  of  omens  and 
dreams,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  business  and 
anxiety.  Their  implements  include  (1)  an  arrow 
(dah-dar),  to  which  coloured  silken  rags  are 
attached ; (2)  a magic  mirror  of  metal,  which 
reflects  the  future — a Taoist  and  Shinto  feature. 
For  their  augury  they  may  gaze  into  a bowl  or 
pool  of  water,  or  observe  the  smoke  of  a sacrificial 
fire,  or  the  entrails  of  animals  sacrificed  and  sheep’s 
droppings,  or  the  lines  on  charred  sheep’s  bones, 
such  as  shoulder-blades  — an  ancient  Mongol 
custom.  Women  frequently  are  the  recognized 
oracles  in  the  country  districts.  In  recording 
several  of  the  ways  in  which  divining  was  practised 
in  Tibet,  a medimval  Chinese  observer  wrote : 

‘ Notwithstanding  the  variety  of  their  methods  of 
divination,  and  their  unskilfulness  in  their  mode 
of  examining,  they  are  quite  frequently  surpris- 
ingly accurate.’  This  criticism  still  holds  good. 

Literature. — W.  W.  Rockhill,  JRAS,  1891,  pp.  235,  etc.; 
Sir  G.  Scott  (‘ Shway  Yoe’),  The  Bumnan,  London,  1882; 
L.  A.  Waddell,  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  do.,  1895,  and  Lhasa  and 
Us  Mysteries,  do.,  1905.  L.  A.  WADDELL. 

DIVINATION  (Celtic). — According  to  Justin 
(XXIV.  iv.  4),  the  Celts  were  skilled  beyond  other 
peoples  in  the  science  of  augury,  and  Pausanias  is 
mistaken  when  (X.  xxi.  2)  he  doubts  the  existence 
of  the  art  of  divination  among  them.  The  Celts 
practised  all  kinds  of  divination.  It  tvas  by  the 
flight  of  birds  that  the  Gauls  who  invaded  Illyri- 
cum  were  guided  (Justin  xxiv.  iv.  4).  It  was  by 
lot  that  the  Hercynian  forest  was  allocated  to 
Sigovesus  (Livy,  V.  xxxiv.  4).  The  coincidence  of 
two  names  of  countries  was  an  omen  that  led  the 
Gauls  to  found  a town  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  (Livy, 
V.  xxxiv.  9).  The  Gallic  king  Catumandus  made 
peace  with  the  people  of  Marseilles  because  of  a 
dream  in  which  Minerva  appeared  to  him  (Justin, 
XLiii.  v.  6).  In  218  15. c.  the  Galat®  allied  with 
Attains  refused  to  go  any  further  because  they 
were  frightened  by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  (Polyb. 
V.  Ixxviii.  1).  Before  engaging  in  battle,  the  Gauls 
used  to  consult  the  entrails  of  victims ; and  once, 
when  the  entrails  announced  a great  defeat  for 
them,  they  massacred  their  women  and  children 
in  order  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  gods  (Justin, 
XXVI.  ii.  2).  According  to  Strabo  (IV.  iv.  5[p.  198]), 
the  sacrifices  and  augural  practices  of  the  Gauls 
were  opposed  to  those  of  the  Komans  ; the  human 
victim,  who  was  very  often  a criminal,  was  killed 
by  a sword-stroke  on  the  back,  and  the  future  was 
foretold  from  the  way  he  fell,  the  nature  of  his 
convulsions,  and  the  flow  of  blood,  in  accordance 
with  an  ancient  and  unbroken  series  of  observa- 
tions (cf.  Diod.  Sic.  V.  xxxi.  3).  Artemidorus 
relates  that  in  a certain  harbour  there  were  tw'o 
crows  that  had  their  right  wings  tinged  with 
white  ; people  who  were  in  litigation  used  to  lay 
cakes  on  a board,  each  arranging  his  own  in  such 
a way  as  to  avoid  all  confusion.  The  crows 
swooped  down  on  the  cakes,  ate  the  one  person’s 
and  scattered  the  other’s,  and  the  disputant  whose 
cakes  were  scattered  won  the  case  (see  Strabo,  IV. 
iv.  6 [p.  198]).  Vervain  was  used  by  the  Gauls  for 
drawing  lots  and  foretelling  the  future  (Pliny,  XXV. 
lix.  106 ; cf.  Servius  on  jEn.  iii.  57).  Hippolytus 
(Philosophumena,  25)  mentions  lots  by  pebbles 
and  numbers  among  the  Celts.  The  evil  omens 
noticed  by  the  Britons  of  the  Ist  cent,  were  of 
great  variety : noises  outside  the  curia  ; bowlings 
in  the  theatre  ; the  aiipearauce  of  a buried  city  at 
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the  mouth  of  the  Thames  ; the  Atlantic  looking 
like  a sea  of  blood. ; human  forms  left  on  the  shore 
by  the  tide  (Tac.  Atm.  xiv.  32). 

Ornithomancy,  haruspicy,  and  the  other  method.s 
of  divination  were  undoubtedly  practised  origin- 
ally by  the  tribal  chiefs.  The  Galatian  king  Deio- 
tarus  was  renowned  as  an  augur  (Cic.  de  Div.  i.  15 
[26-27] ; cf.  ii.  37  [78]) ; he  never  began  an  under- 
taking ■without  first  consulting  the  auspices.  Once, 
when  he  had  started  on  a journey,  he  was  turned 
back  by  the  flight  of  an  eagle ; he  broke  oft'  his 

i'oumey,  and  so  escaped  harm.  The  British  queen 
loudicca  drew  a favourable  omen  from  the  course 
of  a hare  which  she  had  concealed  among  her 
clothes  and  then  set  at  liberty  (Dio  Cass.  Ixii.  6). 
At  a very  early  period  among  the  Celts  there  were 
priests  whose  duty  was  to  foretell  the  future. 
Justin  (XXXII.  iii.  9)  mentions  haruspices  at  Tou- 
louse who,  in  order  to  free  the  Tectosagi  from  an 
epidemic  of  pestilence,  bade  them  throw  the  gold 
and  silver  they  had  got  from  the  expedition  of 
Brennus  into  the  Lake  of  Toulouse.  Diodorus 
Siculus  ('V.  xxxi.  31)  distinguishes  the  Druids  and 
the  bards  from  the  soothsayers  (fj-dvreis),  who  fore- 
told the  future  by  the  flight  of  birds  and  by  ex- 
amining the  entrails  of  victims  ; they  enjoyed  great 
authority.  They  are  identical  with  the  oidrets  (Gr. 
transcription  of  Lat.  vates)  of  Strabo  (I'V.  iv.  4 
[p.  197]).  They  are  often  confused  with  the  Druids 
(q.v.).  According  to  Csesar  ( vi.  13),  the  Druids  inter- 
pret the  will  of  the  gods.  The  Druid  Divitiacus 
used  to  predict  the  future  partly  by  the  observation 
of  birds  and  partly  by  conjecture  (Cicero,  op.  cit. 
i.  41  [90]).  In  the  time  of  Tacitus,  Gallic  Druids 
announced  that  the  burning  of  the  Capitol  pre- 
saged the  approaching  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
and  the  control  of  the  world  by  the  Transalpines 
(Hist.  iv.  54).  A scholium  tells  that  it  was  after 
eating  acorns  that  the  Druids  foretold  the  future 
(Usener,  Commenta  Bernensia,  1869,  p.  33).  Lastly, 
the  priestesses  of  the  Island  of  Sena,  who  were 
endowed  with  various  magical  powers,  such  as  the 
power  to  rouse  the  sea  and  the  waves  by  their 
songs,  the  power  of  changing  into  animals,  and  of 
curing  otherwise  incurable  diseases,  had  knowledge 
of  the  future  and  foretold  it  to  those  who  sailed 
to  consult  them  (Mela,  ill.  vi.  48). 

There  were  women  in  Gaul  in  the  3rd  cent,  of 
our  era  who  foretold  the  future.  One  of  them 
warned  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus  of  his 
approaching  end  (Lampridius,  Alexander  Severus, 
60).  The  emperor  Aurelian  consulted  Gallic  pro- 
phetesses on  tne  future  of  his  posterity  (Vopiscus, 
Aurelian,  44).  A female  soothsayer  who  kept  an 
inn  at  Tongres  ])roniised  the  Empire,  it  is  said,  to 
Diocletian  CVoptscus,  Numerianus,  14). 

Among  the  Irish,  as  known  to  us  from  the 
ancient  jjagan  epics,  divination  was  held  in  high 
esteem.  It  was  j)ractised  by  tlie  Druids.  The 
source  of  their  predictions  was  often  the  observation 
of  natural  phenomena ; the  best  known  form  was 
divination  by  the  clouds,  and  the  word  niladoir, 
lit.  ‘ one  who  studies  tlie  clouds,’  was  used  to 
designate  the  sootlisayers.  But  divination  takes 
place  very  often  with  the  help  of  various  objects  : 
a yew-rou  marked  with  ogham  characters  ; a wheel, 
wliich  recalls  the  well-known  symhol  of  a Gallo- 
Roman  deity.  'I'he  Druids  also  interjireted  dreams 
and  the  cries  of  birds,  esijecially  the  raven’s  croak- 
ing and  the  wren’s  twittering.  Sometimes  omens 
were  taken  from  the  lunvlingof  a dog,  and  from  the 
form  (J  a tree-root.  In  tlie  Tofjail  Bruidne  I)d 
Benja  we  find  a pig  saerifieed  in  order  to  discover 
the  future. 

We  have  no  direct  infonnalion  on  divination 
among  the  ancient  Ibitons.  I’.ut  the  Gornish 
tr.uh.l  jiri/ii,  ‘to  throw  wood,’  means  ‘to  draw 
lots’;  the  Welsh  ri/elbren,  ‘wood  of  prciliction,’ 


means  ‘ lot  ’ ; and  the  Irish  crann-chur,  ‘ to  throw 
the  wood,’  means  ‘ to  consult  the  lot.’  The  etymo- 
logical agreement  of  the  three  dialects  proves 
that  divination  by  pieces  of  wood,  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  among  the  Teutons  (Germania,  x.),  was 
practised  equally  by  the  Gauls  and  the  Britons. 
See  also  art.  Celts,  vol.  iii.  p.  300,  § 4,  and  Com- 
munion WITH  Deity  (Celtic),  vol.  iii.  p.  750,  § 5 ; 
and  art.  Fate  (Celtic). 

Literature. — C.  Jullian,  Hist,  de  la  Gaule,  Paris,  1907,  ii. 
1511.;  P.  W.  Joyce,  A Social  History  of  Ancient  Ireland, 
London,  1903,  i.  229-233 ; H.  d’Arbois  de  Jubainville,  Cours 
de  litUrature  celtique,  vol.  i.,  Paris,  1883.  G.  DOTTIN. 

DIVINATION  (Christian). — i.  Divination  was 
regarded  by  early  (Christian  writers  as  a branch  of 
magic.  It  was  a danger  to  religious  life,  it  excited 
a morbid  curiosity,  it  led  to  needless  anxiety,  it 
held  the  will  in  bondage  by  destroying  the  sense  of 
responsibility.  St.  Augustine  sums  up  its  dangers : 

‘ Quae  tamen  plena  sunt  omnia  pestiferae  curiositatis,  cruci- 
antis  sollicitudinis,  mortiferae  servitutis  ’ (de  Doctr.  Chr.  ii.  24). 

Christ  is  the  door  (Jn  10®)  ; ‘ neither  knoweth 
any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him’  (Mt  11'^''). 

‘ The  gates  of  the  Divine  Reason  are  rational,  and 
they  are  opened  by  the  key  of  faith’  (Clement 
Alex,  ad  Gent.  1).  And  St.  Clement  adds  the 
warning:  ‘Be  not  curious  of  ungodly  shrines’ 
(ih.  2).  Divination  is  a practice  which  rests  on 
occult  methods,  methods  which  had  their  place 
in  primitive  religion,  but  gave  way  to  the 
higher  methods  of  Jewish  and  Christian  sacra- 
mentalism.  This  distinction  of  method  was  the 
guiding  principle  in  the  Christian  view  of  divina- 
tion. The  diviner  sees ; he  has  an  insight  into 
Divine  things.  The  Christian  ‘ walks  by  faith, 
not  by  sight  ’ (2  Co  S^) ; he  has  touch  with  God, 
but  this  touch  is  ‘ through  the  veil,  that  is,  his 
flesh,’  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  economy  of  the 
Incarnation  (He  10®®).  Divination  is  impatient  to 
draw  the  veil  aside. 

Christianity,  therefore,  as  the  religion  of  the 
Incarnation,  has  discouraged  rites  and  practices 
which  set  aside  the  limitations  of  the  flesh,  and  are 
easily  able  to  get  beyond  control.  The  subjective 
type  of  divination,  whether  in  the  form  of  psychic 
exaltation  or  prophetic  ecstasy,  necessitates  a 
suspension  of  the  intellectual  energies.  The  ‘ sym- 
pathetic passivity  suitable  for  the  transmission  of 
the  Divine  thought’  produces  a weakening  or 
destruction  of  individuality,  by  means  of  ‘ ecstatic 
enthusiasm,  deep  sleep,  sickness,  or  the_  approach 
of  death’  (Chambers’s  Encycl.,  art.  ‘Divination,’ 
iv.  19).  Christianity,  in  its  responsibility  to 
strengthen  human  n.ature  as  a whole  by  keeping 
control  over  the  different  faculties  by  means  of 
Divine  grace,  has  kept  divination  and  ecstasy  in  the 
background  as  a danger  to  the  mind  and  the  will. 
This  control  is  emphasized  by  St.  Paul : ‘ The 
spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject  to  the  prophets  ’ 
(1  Co  14®=). 

The  history  of  Christian  divination  is  the  history 
of  tlie  subjection  of  divination  to  the  control  of 
authoi  ity.  This  principle  is  summed  up  by  Gratian 
in  reference  to  divination  by  lot,  one  of  the  practices 
which  claimed  for  itself  Apostolic  authority  (Ac  1®®) : 

‘ Sic  et  BortibuB  iiichil  inali  incBSe  monstratur,  prohibetur 
tamen  fidelibus,  no  sub  hac  specie  divinationis  ad  antiquos 
ydololatriae  oultuB  redirent’  (Corp.  Jur.  Canon.,  ed.  Fried- 
lierg,  1879,  pt.  i. ; Deer.  Grat.  p.  ii.  caus.  xxvi.  qu.  ii.  c.  1.). 
Sucii  control  was  not  a new  thing  in  the  exercise 
of  religious  authority.  Wlien  Augustus  assumed 
the  ollice  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  he  destroyed  the 
magical  books  which  were  held  to  be  of  no  weight, 
and  ))rcKcrvcd  only  the  Sibylline  books  : 

‘ (Miioiiiiid  fatidicorum  librorum  Oracci  Latinique  generis  nnllis 
ve)  jiariim  idonois  auotoribuB  vulgo  forebatur,  snpra  (Ino 
iiiillia  cojitracttt  undiquo  crcinavit  J ac  aoloB  rctinuit  tSilij'Ilinos 
(Hueton.  Caes.  Aug.  81). 
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For  the  same  reason,  it  is  related  that  L.  Petillius 
publicly  burnt  certain  Greek  books  as  endangering 
the  religion  of  Rome  : 

‘ Graecos,  quia  aliqua  ex  parte  ad  solvendam  religionem 
pertinere  existimabantur,  L.  Petillius  Praetor  Urbanus  ex  auc* 
toritate  senatus  per  victimarios  igne  facto,  in  conspectu  popuii 
cremavit*  (Valer.  Max.  i.  i.  ‘de  Religione,’  12).^ 

And  the  reason  assigned  by  Valerius  Maximus 
applies  equally  to  the  history  of  Christian  divina- 
tion : 

‘Noluerunt  enim  prisci  viri  quicquam  in  hao  asservari  civi- 
tate,  quo  animi  hominum  a deorum  cultu  avocarentur  ’ (Valer. 
Max.  lb.). 

And  St.  Augustine,  although  he  himself  confesses 
that  the  turning-point  in  his  life  was  the  opening 
of  the  ‘Codex  Apostoli’  at  the  words  (Ro  13’®) 
‘non  in  comessationibus  et  ebrietatibus ’ (Conf. 
viii.  12),  deprecates  the  practice  : 

‘ Hi  vero  qui  de  paginis  evangelicis  sortes  legunt,  et  si  op- 
tandum  est  ut  hoc  potius  faoiant,  quam  ad  daemonia  consulenda 
concurrant ; tamen  etiani  ista  mihi  displicet  consuetudo  ’ (ad 
inquisitiones  Januarii  [Ep.  LV.  i.  20]). 

2.  Rabanus  Maurus  (t  856)  sums  up  the  practice 
of  divination  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Churcn  in  his 
treatise  de  Magorum  Prcestigiis,  collected  from 
various  passages  in  Augustine  and  Isidore  of 
Seville,  and  quoted  in  the  Decretum  of  Gratian 
under  the  name  of  Augustine  (Corp.  Jur.  Can. 
pt.  i.  p.  1024).  On  the  authority  of  Varro,  divina- 
tion was  of  four  kinds  ; ‘ geomanticam,  ydromanti- 
cam,  aeromanticam,  pyromanticam.’ 

Geomantia  is  defined  as  ‘ ars  e terra  vaticinandi  ’ 
(Ducange,  Gloss,  ad  Script,  med.  et  inf.  Lat.).  It  is 
recorded  that  the  resistance  of  Padua  to  the  arms 
of  Eccelino  de  Romano  in  1226  was  foretold  by 
this  practice  : 

* quidam  de  carceratis  sollicite  perquirebant  per  sortes,  ad  quem 
finem  vester  exercitus  deveniret.  Et  unus  per  puncta  quaedam 
unius  artis,  quam  dicuut  nescioquam  Geomantiam,  dicere  vide- 
batur,  quod  Padua  non  poterat  hiis  temporibus  capi  ’ (Rolandini 
Patavini,  ^ factis  in  Marchia  Tarvisina,  x.  11,  ap.  Muratori, 
Rer.  Ital.  Script.y  Milan,  1726,  viii.  319).  The  same  chronicler 
refers  to  it  again  in  the  preparation  made  by  Eccelino  for  his  last 
campaign  in  1259  (i6.  xii.  2). 

Hydromantia  is  described  by  Augustine,  in  refer- 
ence to  Numa,  as  an  act  of  divining  by  water  : 

*ut  in  aqua  videret  imagines  deorum,  vel  potius  ludificationes 
daemonum,  a quibus  audiret  quid  in  sacris  constituere  atque 
observare  deberet’  (de  Civ.  Deij  vii.  35). 

This  practice  still  survives  in  the  water  of  silence 
and  other  ceremonies  associated  with  Christmas 
Eve,  Hallowe’en,  St.  Mark’s  Eve,  and  Midsummer 
Eve.  A love-couplet  quoted  by  Abbott  from 
Salonica  illustrates  the  practice  : 

‘ A lump  of  gold  shall  I drop  into  the  well, 

That  the  water  may  grow  clear,  and  I may  see  my  husband 
that  is  to  be  ’ (Macedonian  Folk-lore,  pp.  51-57). 

Aeromantia  is  another  practice  of  divination 
which,  under  the  form  of  weather-signs,  survives 
to-day. 

Pyromantia  has  also  its  innocent  adepts  in  the 
present  day.  Some  see  faces  in  the  fire,  some  see 
strangers  on  the  bars.  So  in  Macedonia  a flicker- 
ing in  the  fire,  a flaring  in  the  candle-flame,  be- 
tokens the  coming  of  a guest  (Abbott,  p.  98). 

Rabanus,  again  quoting  Isidore  of  Seville  (Etym. 
viii.  9),  says  : ‘ duo  sunt  autem  genera  divinationis  : 
ars  et  furor.’  Under  ‘ ars  ’ are  the  various  methods 
of  art  magic  which  are  practised  by  the  diviner  ; 
under  ‘ furor  ’ the  enthusiasm  and  ecstasy  and 
frenzy  which  form  the  atmosphere  most  conducive 
to  divination.  The  ecstatic  condition  may  still  be 
found,  not  only  among  the  dervishes  of  the  East, 
but  in  some  professedly  Christian  sects  in  the  West. 
Authority  alone  can  exercise  the  control  both  in 
the  practice  of  spiritual  art  and  in  the  frenzy  of 
the  religious  devotee. 

Among  the  professors  of  divination  referred  to 
in  the  literature  of  the  Church  are  ineantatores, 
ai'ioli,  aruspices,  augures,  astrologi,  genethliaci, 
mathematici,  horoscopi,  sortilegi,  salisatores  (Isid. 
viii.  9).  The  incantator  divined  by  means  of  spells 
or  incantations.  He  claimed  to  cure  diseases,  to 


bless  or  curse  the  crops,  to  influence  the  weather. 
Constantine  in  321  endeavoured  to  control  the 
practice  by  law  (Cod.  Theod.  lib.  ix.  tit.  xvi.  3). 
The  interpretation  of  this  law  reads  : 

‘Malefici,  vel  ineantatores,  vel  immissores  tempestatum,  vel 
hii  qui  per  invocationem  daemonum  mentes  hominum  turbant, 
Omni  genere  poenae  puniantur.’ 

In  the  words  of  Pliny  (HN  xxviii.  2),  such  spells 
were  an  insult  to  human  wisdom  : ‘ viritim  sapient- 
issimi  cuj  usque  respuit  fides.’  The  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  the  canons  of  the  Church,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  our  times  prove  how  great  a hold  such 
practices  have  even  among  those  who  profess  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  to  them  that  St.  Paul  alludes  in 
Gal  3’  ‘ O foolish  Galatians,  who  hath  bewitched 
you?’  Liddell  and  Scott  (s.v.  ^aasalro)),  quoting 
Theocritus,  write : ‘ The  charm  was  broken  by 
spitting  thrice’  (Theoc.  vi.  39).  The  tempestarii, 
storm-raisers  or  storm-quellers,  are  constantly  re- 
ferred to  in  the  canons,  the  capitularies,  and^cewi- 
tentiaria  of  the  Councils,  the  Emperors,  and  the 
Bishops  (Ducange,  Gloss.,  s.v.  ‘Tempestarii’).  In 
Ireland  such  charms  have  been  grafted  into  the 
religious  customs  of  the  people  (Wood-Martin, 
Elder  Faiths  of  Ireland,  ii.  104-108).  A spell 
against  whirlwinds  in  Macedonia  is  this  : ‘ Alex- 
ander the  Great  liveth,  aye  he  doth  live  and  reign.’ 
Abbott  (ch.  xiii.)  gives  many  examples  of  such 
spells  and  incantations. 

The  arioli  were  those  who  circled  round  the  idol 
altars,  uttering  prayers,  and  making  unhallowed 
ofi'erings  : 

‘ Arioli  vocati,  propter  quod  circa  aras  idolorum  nefarias 
preces  emittunt,  et  funesta  sacrificia  offerunt ' (Isid.  viii.  9). 

A law  of  357  condemns  the  practice,  and  rebukes 
the  curiosity  which  encourages  divination  ; ‘ Sileat 
omnibus  perpetuo  divinandi  curiositas’  (Cod. 
Theod.  lib.  ix.  tit.  xvi.  4).  The  object  of  the  rites 
of  the  arioli  was  to  receive  some  response.  Tliis 
practice  of  ‘ raising  the  devil  ’ is  referred  to  by 
Tertullian  : 

‘qui  aris  inhalantes  numen  de  nidore  concipiunt,  qui  ructando 
curantur,  qui  anhelando  praefantur  ’ {Apol.  23). 

There  may  be  some  survival  of  this  rite  in  the 
Desiid,  or  ‘ Holy  round,’  a circling  sunwise  round  a 
rude  stone  monument  or  a well,  and  in  the  Tuapholl, 
or  ‘ Unholy  round,’  which  brings  a curse.  This 
cursing  round  was  accompanied  with  incantations 
and  the  casting  of  cursing  stones  on  the  altar 
(Wood-Martin,  ii.  51-57).  The  ‘ peccatum  ario- 
landi  ’ is  condemned  with  the  ‘ scelus  idolatriae  ’ in 
an  Epistle  of  Stephen  of  Tournay  (Ep.  120,  ap. 
Ducange,  Gloss.). 

The  aruspices  are  referred  to  in  the  laws  of 
Constantine  in  319  (Cod.  Theod.  lib.  ix.  tit.  xvi. 
1-2).  The  aruspex  divined  by  means  of  inspecting 
the  entrails  of  a victim  offered  in  sacrifice.  The 
decree  does  not  destroy,  but  only  regulates  their 
practice.  The  aruspex  must  not  go  into  private 
houses.  He  must  be  consulted  only  in  the  temple  : 
‘ aras  publicas  adque  delubra  ’ ; and  in  the  open 
light : ‘ libera  luce  tractari.’  ‘ Superstitioni  enim 
suae  servire  cupientes,  poterunt  publice  ritum 
proprium  exercere.’  The  Empire  as  well  as  the 
Church  recognized  the  importance  of  keeping  the 
practice  of  divination  under  control. 

This  practice  still  survives.  The  use  of  the 
shoulder-blade  in  divination  is  an  art  in  itself, 
known  as  omoplatoscopy.  The  colour,  the  spots, 
the  lines  are  all  read  by  the  expert.  The  breast- 
bone of  the  fowl  is  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
This  art  flourishes  still  in  Western  Macedonia  and 
Albania.  In  England  the  practice  is  remembered 
in  the  reading  of  the  speal-bone.  The  breaking  of 
the  ‘ wishing-bone,’  which  many  of  us  remember  as 
a solemn  diversion  of  our  childhood,  as  enjoyable 
almost  as  the  feasting  on  the  fowl,  is  also  to  be 
traced  to  the  same  source.  This  use  of  the  ‘ merry- 
thought’ is  derived  from  the  ancient  use  of  the 
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cock  in  divination  (Abbott,  p.  97  f.  ; Wood-Martin, 
p.  141). 

Augury  was  of  two  kinds  : ‘ ad  oculos’  and  ‘ad 
aures.’  The  divination  was  from  the  flight  or  from 
the  song  of  birds.  It  was  regulated  by  decrees  of 
357  and  358  (Cod.  Theod.  lib.  ix.  tit.  xvi.  4.  6). 
There  are  many  survivals  of  this  kind  of  divination : 

‘ A whistling  maid  and  a crowing  hen 
Are  hateful  alike  to  God  and  men.’ 

The  crowing  of  a cock  out  of  hours,  the  hooting  of 
an  owl,  the  cawing  of  a crow  on  the  house-top,  are 
all  regarded  as  uncanny.  The  pigeons  which  fre- 
quent the  mosque  of  Bajesid  in  Constantinople  and 
the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice  are  looked  on 
as  birds  of  good  omen.  The  geese  in  the  cloister 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Barcelona  may  be  a survival 
of  the  geese  kept  in  old  time  in  the  Roman  temple 
on  the  same  site.  The  series  of  Dove-Bishops  at 
Ravenna  and  the  letting  loose  of  pigeons  at  certain 
festivals,  though  now  associated  with  the  gift  of 
tlfe  Holy  Ghost,  have  doubtless  a more  ancient 
root  in  the  rites  of  divination.  A certain  Hillidius 
delivered  the  people  of  Vieille-Brionde  from  a Bur- 
gundian raid  by  the  leading  of  a dove  : ‘ ut  aiunt, 
commonitione  columbae  alitis  incitatus.’  And 
Gregory  of  Tours  adds : 

‘ Quod  ne  quia  invideat  conflctum  de  columba,  et  homini 
praestitum  Christiano,  cum  Orosius  consulem  Romanum,  id 
est  Marcum  Valerium,  a oorvo  alite  scribat  adjutum ' (de  Mir. 
S.  Jidiani,  7 ; Oros.  iii.  6). 

The  magpie  in  England  is  still  greeted  with  the 
rhyme ; 

‘ One  for  sorrow,  two  for  mirth, 

Three  for  a wedding,  and  four  for  a hirth.’ 

And  the  flight  to  right  or  left  is  a survival  of  the 
augury  ‘ ad  oculos.’  The  swan  was  sacred  to  the 
children  of  Llyr.  The  word  drean,  ‘ wren,’  is  in 
Cormac’s  Glossary  explained  as  ‘ Dra6i-en,  a Druid 
bird,  a bird  that  makes  a prediction.’  He  was  the 
‘ magus  avium  ’ in  Irish  hagiology.  The  stork,  the 
starling,  and  the  swallow  also  have  their  place  in 
the  folklore  of  divination.  ‘ A dove  from  heaven  ’ 
protected  St.  Moling  at  his  birth. 

‘ A madman  and  a fox  (lived  with  him),  also  a wren  and  a 
little  fly  that  used  to  buzz  to  him  when  he  came  from  matins, 
till  the  wren  hopped  on  it  and  killed  it ; and  this  killing  by  the 
wren  was  displeasing  to  him,  so  he  cursed  the  wren,  and  said  : 
“My  fly.  . . . Ilowbeit,”  says  Moling,  “ but  he  that  marred  for 
me  the  poor  pet  that  used  to  be  making  music  for  me,  let  his 
dwelling  be  for  ever  in  empty  houses,  with  a wet  drip  therein 
continually.  And  may  children  and  young  persons  be  destroy- 
ing him  ! ” Howbeit  then,  but  the  wren  killed  the  fly.  Then 
the  fox  killed  the  wren.  The  dog  of  the  steading  killed  the  fox. 
A cowherd  killed  the  madman,  namely,  Suibne  son  of  Colman’ 
(Whitley-Stokes,  The  Birth  and  Life  of  St.  Moling,  Paris,  1906  ; 
Wood-Martin,  ii.  140-150  ; Abbott,  pp.  106-110). 

Rli^s  tells  the  story  of  a bird-warning  associated 
with  the  sunken  palace  of  Bala  Lake  (Celtic  Folk- 
lore, Oxford,  1901,  p.  409).  The  common  saying, 
‘ A little  bird  has  whispered  it  in  my  ear,’  shows 
the  continuity  of  tradition  as  to  augury.  Wood- 
Martin  (ii.  143)  gives  a picture  of  a bronze  instru- 
ment with  bird  ornaments,  found  in  a bog  near 
Bally  money,  Co.  Antrim,  which  has  been  thought 
by  some  to  be  a divining-rod.  It  is  not  earlier 
than  the  6th  century. 

The  astrologi,  genethliaci,  and  mathematici  were 
all  adepts  in  divination  by  means  of  the  study  of 
the  stars.  The  term  mathematici  was  a common 
one  in  the  4th  cent.  : ‘ quos  vulgus  mathematicos 
vocat’  (Jeiome,  Com.  in  Dan.  c.  ii.  2).  So  also  in 
the  1st  cent.  (Didache,  c.  3).  St.  Augustine  has 
frequent  references  to  them:  ‘Jametiam  mathe- 
maticorum  fallaces  divinationes,  et  impia  delira- 
menta  rejeceram’  (Conf.  vii.  6).  The  title  of  the 
Theodosian  Code,  under  which  the  practices  of 
divination  are  regulated,  is : ‘ de  Maleficis  et 
Mathematicis.’  They  are  specially  mentioned  in 
edicts  of  .357,  .3.58,  .3’70,  or  373.  A decree  of 
Honorius  and  Theodosius  in  409  reads : 

‘ Mathematicos,  nisi  parati  sint,  coflicibus  erroris  proprii  sub 
oculis  Kpiscoporum  incendio  concrematis,  CaUiolicae  Religi- 


onis  cultui  fidem  tradere,  nunquam  ad  errorem  praeteritum 
redituri,  non  solum  urbe  Roma,  sed  etiam  omnibus  civitatibua 
pelli  decernimus  ’ (Cod.  Theod.  lib.  ix.  tit.  xvi.  12). 

The  horoscope  had  an  important  place  in  the 
divination  of  tlie  mathematici  and  genethliaci. 
Isidore  of  Seville  writes ; ‘ Horoscopi  dicti,  quod 
horas  nativitatis  hominum  speculantur  dissiinili 
et  diverse  fato  ’ (Etym.  viii.  9).  In  the  Morocco 
crisis  of  1911,  a heading  in  the  Standard  of 
28,  ‘ The  Kaiser’s  Horoscope,’  shows  that  there  are 
still  some  who  attach  meaning  to  these  practices. 

The  sortilegi  were  those  who  divined  by  lot  or 
by  the  chance  opening  either  of  the  Scriptures  or 
of  Virgil : 

* qui  sub  nomine  fictae  religionis  per  quasdam,  quas  sanctorum 
sortes  vocant,  divinationia  scientiam  profitentur,  aut  quaruiii- 
cunque  scripturarum  inspectione  futura  promittunt’  (Isid. 
viii.  9). 

The  sortes  Sanctorum  were  similar  to  the  sortes 
Vergiliance  (ap.  Spartian.  Vit.  Had.  5).  Severus 
is  said  to  have  read  his  destiny  in  the  line  : 

‘Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento.’ 

Sometimes  the  answer  was  obtained  by  opening 
the  book  at  random,  sometimes  by  pricking  the 
text  with  a pin.  The  practice  was  not  regulated 
by  the  Theodosian  Code.  It  was  forbidden  in  a 
capiUdare  generale  of  789  : 

‘ De  tabulis  vel  codicibus  requirendis.  Et  ut  nullus  in  psal- 
terio  vel  in  evangelic,  vel  in  aliis  rebus,  sortiri  praesumat,  nec 
divinationes  aliquas  observare  ’ (Op.  Carol.  Magn.  [Migne,  PL 
xcvii.  187)). 

The  method  of  the  sortes  Sanctorum  is  given  in 
a Life  of  St.  Hubert  of  Lifege  (c.  714).  After  a fast 
of  three  days,  two  books  were  placed  on  the  altar 
• — a Book  of  the  Gospels  and  a Sacramentary  : 

‘ Reseratum  autem  Evangelium  hano  primum  legenli  senten- 
tiam  obtulit : Ne  timeas,  Maria ; invenisti  enim  gratiam  apud 
Dominum.  Liber  etiam  Sacramentorum  in  sui  apertione  hoc 
primum  videnti  objecit:  Dirige  viam  famuli  tui’  (ib.  p.  188, 
note). 

The  election  of  St.  Martin  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Tours  was  decided  by  such  a use  of  the  Psalter  : 

‘ Unus  e circumstantibus,  sumto  psalterio,  quern  primum 
versum  invenit,  arripuit.  Psalmus  autem  hie  erafc : Ex  ere 
infantium  et  lactantium.  . . .’(Sulp.  Sev.,  de  VitaS.  Martini^ 
ch.  9). 

The  open  practice  of  this  mode  of  divination  in  the 
Church  is  illustrated  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit 
of  Chramnus  to  Dijon  (c.  556).  The  clergy  deter- 
mined to  tell  his  fortune  from  each  of  the  three 
Lections  of  the  Gallican  Mass  : 

‘ Positis  clerioi  tribus  libris  super  altarium,  id  est  Prophetiae, 
Apostoli,  atque  Evangeliorum,  oraverunt  ad  Dominum,  ut 
Chramno  quid  eveniret  ostenderet.’  The  three  readings  are 
then  given  (Greg.  Tur.,  Hist.  Frane.  iv.  16). 

In  another  case,  three  books  were  placed  on  the 
tomb  of  St.  Martin  : 

‘ id  est  Psalterii,  Regum,  Evangeliorum : et  vigilans  tota  nocte 
petiit  ut  sibi  beatus  confessor  quid  eveniret  ostenderet.’  This 
was  in  577  (ib.  v.  14). 

The  practice  of  learning  by  such  means  the  char- 
acter and  administration  of  a newly  elected  Bishop, 
became  in  early  times  an  established  Church  cus- 
tom. Ducange,  in  his  Glossarium  (s.v.  ‘ Sortes 
Sanctorum  ’),  gives  illustrations  from  the  Lives  of 
Anianus  of  Orleans,  Lanfranc,  and  others.  It  was 
known  as  the  Prognosticon. 

Another  form  of  divination  was  also  practised, 
known  as  sortes  per  brevia.  In  cases  of  doubt, 
papers  were  drawn,  and  the  lot  thus  taken.  In 
the  Chronicle  of  Cambrai,  it  is  recorded  that  the 
Bishops  of  Poitiers,  Autun,  and  Arras  claimed  the 
body  of  St.  Leger.  The  lot  fell  to  the  Bishop  of 
Poitiers ; 

‘ tribus  Epistolis,  horum  trium  nomiiiibus  subscriptis,  et  confuse 
sub  palla  altaris  obtectis,  factaque  in  commune  oratione,  Picta- 
vensi  Episcopo  ex  indiciis  sanctum  corpus  deberi  declaratum 
est  ’ {ih.% 

In  Spain  a similar  kind  of  divination  was  known 
as  ensedmos  or  inpsalmtim.  The  sortes  Aposto- 
lorum  was  a collection  of  pious  s.ayings  dr.iwn  up 
for  this  purpose.  At  the  end  are  these  words  : 

‘ Haec  sunt  Wortes  Sanctorum  quae  nunqinam  falluntur,  neque 
mentiuntur : id  est,  Deum  roga  et  obtinebis  quod  cupis.  Age 
Ei  gratias  ’ (Smith-Cheetham,  DC  A,  art  ‘ Sortilegy ’). 
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Charles  Simeon  sought  for  comfort  in  this  way  : 

* It  was  not  for  direction  I was  looking",  for  I am  no  friend  to 
such  superstitions  as  the  Sortes  Virgiliance,  but  only  for  sup- 
port. The  first  text  that  caught  my  eye  was  Matt,  xxvii.  32* 
(Chambers's  EncycL,  art.  ‘ Sortes  Virgilianae ’). 

There  is  also  a reference  to  the  use  of  rods  in  the 
casting  of  lots  in  the  Lex  Frisionum  (tit.  14.  1,  ap. 
Ducange,  s.v.  ‘Tenus’): 

‘ Tunc  unusquisque  illorum  septem  faciat  suam  sortem,  id  est, 
tenum  de  virga.’ 

This  kind  of  rhabdomancy  was  condemned  by  the 
Council  of  Auxerre  in  578  : 

‘ non  licet  ad  sortileges  vel  ad  auguria  respicere,  nec  ad  sortes, 
quas  Sanctorum  vocant,  vel  quas  de  ligno  aut  de  pane  faciunt 
aspicere.’ 

The  sors  de  pane  refers  to  purgation  by  bread. 
The  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused  was  tested  by 
the  eating  of  bread.  It  was  known  as  corsned : 

‘ Si  quis  altari  ministrantium  accusetur,  et  amicis  destitutus 
sit  . . . vadat  ad  judicium,  quod  Anglice  dicitur  Corsned,  et 
fiat,  sicut  Deus  velit’  {Leges  Kanuti  Regis,  cap.  6,  ap.  Bromp- 
tonum  ; Ducange,  s.v.  ‘ Corsned  ’). 

The  salisatores  were  those  who  divined  by 
leaping  : 

‘ quia  dum  eis  membrorum  quaecunque  partes  salierint,  aliquid 
sibi  exinde  prosperum  seu  triste  significare  praedicunt'  (Isid. 
viii.  9). 

It  would  also  refer  to  what  is  popularly  known 
as  the  ‘jumps,’  a twitching  in  the  body.  St. 
Augustine  refers  to  it : ‘ His  adjunguntur  millia 
inanissimarum  observationum,  si  membrum  ali- 
quod  salierit’  (de  Doctr.  Chr.  ii.  20).  There  may 
be  a trace  of  this  in  the  Life  of  St.  Moling  : 

‘The  cleric  said  to  the  Spectre  : “Grant  me  a boon”  . . . 
Then  he  hound  that  boon  on  the  Spectre’s  hand.  Thereafter 
he  leapt  his  three  steps  of  pilgrimage  and  his  three  leaps  of 
folly.  The  first  leap  that  he  leapt,  he  seemed  to  them  no 
more  than  a crow  on  the  top  of  a hill.  The  second  leap  that 
he  leapt,  they  saw  him  not  at  all.  . . . But  the  third  leap  that 
he  leapt,  ’tis  then  he  alighted  on  the  stone-wall  of  the  church 
. . . then  he  leapt  from  the  stone-wall,  and  reached  the  church, 
and  sat  in  his  place  of  prayer.  . . . After  that  he  looked  at  the 
hoy,  and  thus  he  was,  with  the  glow  of  the  anger  and  the  fire 
on  him,  and  the  radiance  of  the  Godhead  in  his  countenance  ’ 
(Whitley-Stokes,  p.  16 1.). 

3.  Primitive  Christianity  would  seem  to  have 
been  more  tolerant  of  divination  than  the  more 
developed  Catholic  Christianity  of  the  West.  The 
evidence  of  the  books  of  the  NT  points  to  this 
difference.  It  is  in  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  alone 
that  the  Star  is  recorded  (2^),  and  that  dreams  are 
referred  to  as  a means  of  revelation.  The  dreams 
of  Joseph  (1^  2^^  and  the  dream  of  Pilate’s 

wife  (27^®)  are  an  echo  of  the  early  belief  in  this 
form  of  divination  in  the  Jewish-Christian  Church. 
The  only  instance  of  the  Divine  lot  is  in  the  cradle 
of  Christianity  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  choice  of  St. 
Matthias  (Ac  1“).  In  the  extension  of  Christian- 
ity the  Gospel  triumphs  over  divination.  Simon 
the  Sorcerer  of  Samaria  (Ac  8°),  Elymas  the  Sor- 
cerer of  Cyprus  (13®),  the  woman  with  the  spirit 
of  divination  at  Philippi  (16'®),  the  sorcerers  of 
Ephesus  (19'®),  stand  condemned  in  the  records  of 
the  early  mission  outside  Judaea.  Occultism  gives 
way  before  Saeramentalism,  although  faint  traces 
of  the  primitive  faith  are  recognizable  in  the  stories 
of  the  ‘shadow  of  Peter’  (Ac  5'®),  the  handker- 
chiefs from  the  body  of  Paul  (19'®),  and  the  trances 
of  Peter  (10'°)  and  Paul  (22",  2 Co  12®).  Witch- 
craft under  the  form  of  (pappaKeia  is  condemned  in 
Gal  5®“,  Rev  9®'  18®®  21®  22'®. 

In  the  sub-Apostolic  ages  there  are  a few  refer- 
ences to  the  practice  of  divination.  The  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  links  together  payeia  and  (pappaKela 
(xx.  1).  St.  Ignatius  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians also  refers  to  fiayela,  and  speaks  of  the  one 
Bread  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  as  the  pipp-aKov 
aBavasias  (xix.  2,  xx.  2).  Hermas  calls  a fiavrela, 
a heathen  practice  (Hand.  xi.  4).  The  Didache 
forbids  it  : ov  payeBcrets,  ov  cpappaKeva-eis  (c.  2) ; and 
again  : tIkvov  pov,  pn  ylvov  oloivoaK&rros  . . . pijd^ 
tiraocSds  pr)5k  padripa-TiKbs  (c.  3).  If  the  ‘ Two 
Ways’  is  an  early  Jewish-Christian  document, 
this  straight  teaching  against  augury,  incanta- 


tion, and  astrology  implies  a continuance  of  the 
practice  among  Eastern  Christians. 

This  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  Irenaeus  at 
the  end  of  the  2nd  century.  The  magical  arts  of 
Marcus  coloured  his  sacramental  rites  as  well  as 
his  teaching  (c.  Hair.  I.  xiii.).  The  followers  of 
Simon  Magus  would  appear  to  have  grafted  his 
magic  into  their  Christianity. 

‘ Ig-itur  horuin  mystici  sacerdotes  libidinose  quidein  vivunt, 
magias  autem  perficiunt.  . . . Exorcismis  et  incantationibus 
utuntur,  Amatoria  quoque  et  agogima,  et  qui  dicuntur  paredri 
et  oniropompi,  et  quaecunque  sunt  alia  perierga  apud  eos 
studiose  exercentur’  (ib.  xxiii.  4). 

The  followers  of  Carpocrates  practised  the  same 
art : 

‘Artes  enim  magicas  operantur  et  ipsi,  et  incantationeg, 
pliiltra  quoque  et  charitesia,  et  paredros,  et  oniropompos  . . . 
(ib.  XXV.  3). 

Dreams  are  here  included  with  incantations  and 
philtres. 

Tertullian  in  his  de  Anima  (c.  209-214)  regards 
divination  as  a faculty  of  the  soul : 

‘ Dedimus  enim  illi  . , . et  dominationem  reruni,  etdivina- 
tionem  . . . Definimus  animam  . . . doininatricem,  divina- 
tricem  * (ch.  22). 

Dreams  may  be  ‘ peculiare  solatium  naturalis 
oraculi’  (id.  46),  but  he  points  out  their  danger  ; 

‘ Definimus  enim  a daemomis  plurimum  incuti  somnia,  etsi 
interdum  vera  et  gratiosa,  sed,  de  qua  industria  diximus, 
affectantia  atque  captantia,  quanto  magis  vena  et  frustratoria 
et  turbida  et  ludibriosa  et  immunda’  (ib.  47). 

And  of  the  magical  arts  in  brief  : ‘ Quid  ergo 
dicemus  magiam  ? quod  omnes  paene  fallaciam  ’ 
(ib.  57).  This  he  wrote  as  a Montanist.  As  a 
Catholic  (c.  197),  in  reply  to  a charge  ‘ de  sterili- 
tate  Christianorum,’  he  numbers  among  the  critics 
of  the  Church  ‘ magi,  item  aruspices,  arioli,  mathe- 
matici’  (Apol.  43). 

Clement  of  Alexandria  refers  to  the  practice 
of  divination  among  the  Germans.  There  were 
women  among  them  who  could  foretell  the  future 
by  looking  into  the  whirlpools  and  currents  and 
eddies  of  a river  (Strom,  i.  15).  ‘ The  inventors 

of  these  arts  as  well  as  of  philosojihy  were  nearly 
all  Barbarians  ’ (ib.  i.  16).  Origen  more  than  once 
speaks  of  divination  as  a snare  to  the  Christians  of 
Egypt : 

‘Haec  ergo  omnia,  id  est,  sive  auguratio,  sive  extispicium, 
sive  quaelibet  immolatio,  sive  etiam  sortitio,  aut  quicunqua 
motus  avium,  vel  pecudum,  vel  inspectio  quaecunque  fibraruin, 
ub  aliquid  de  futuris  videantur  ostendere,  in  operatione 
daemonum  fieri  non  dubito  ’ {in  Num.,  horn.  xvi.  7).  He  calls 
the  ‘opprobrium  Aegypti’  of  his  day  ‘ observare  auguria, 
requirere  stellarum  cursus,  et  eventus  ex  iis  futurorum  rimari, 
servare  somnia  caeterisque  hujusmodi  superstitionibus  impli- 
cari.  Idololatriae  namque  mater  est  Aegyptus  ’ {in  Libr.  Jes. 
Nave,  horn.  v.  6). 

The  inscriptions  of  Eumeneia  in  the  3rd  cent, 
show  that  the  city  was  to  a large  extent  Christian. 
But,  as  it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  the  forms  of 
the  national  religion,  and  as  the  ‘ courtesies  of 
society  and  ordinary  life,  as  well  as  of  municipal 
administration,  had  a non-Christian  form,’  the 
‘ spirit  of  accommodation  ’ must  have  ruled  in  the 
religious  life  of  the  citizens  (Ramsay,  Cities  and 
Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  vol.  ii.,  Oxford,  1897,  p. 
504).  The  disciplinary  canons  of  the  Synod  of 
Ancyra  in  314  are  an  echo  of  this  ‘ spirit  of  ac- 
commodation ’ of  an  early  age.  The  4th  cent, 
tightened  the  reins  of  discipline  as  well  as  the 
delinitions  of  the  faith.  The  practice  of  divination 
was  condemned  by  canon  xxiii.  (al.  xxiv.) : 

‘Qui  divinatioiies  expetunt,  et  morem  gentilium  subsecuntur 
. . . sub  regula  quinquennii  jaceant’  {Decret.p.  ii.  cans.  xxvi. 
qu.  V.  2). 

The  same  need  of  discipline  was  recognized  in 
the  far  West.  The  Synod  of  Eliberis  (Granada) 
in  Spain  (between  314  and  324),  in  addition  to 
many  canons  against  idolatrous  rites,  has  one 
canon  forbidding  women  to  frequent  cemeteries  : 
‘ ne  feminae  in  coenreterio  pervigilent’  (can. 
XXXV.).  St.  Jerome  refers  to  the  custom  of  re- 
sorting to  cemeteries  as  a means  of  divining  with 
the  dead : 
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‘ sed  sedens  quoque,  vel  habitans  in  sepulchris,  et  in  delubris 
idolorum  donniens ; ubi  stratis  pellibus  hostiarum  incubare 
soliti  erant,  utsomniis  futura  cognoscerent  ’ (in  Is.  65^). 

The  clergy  were  forbidden  to  practise  divination 
by  the  Synod  of  Laodicea  (c.  343-381)  ; 

‘ non  oportet  sacris  offioiis  deditos  vel  clericos  magos  aut 
incantatores  existere,  aut  facere  philacteria  ’ (can.  30,  ap.  Decret. 
p.  ii.  caua.  xxvi.  qu.  v.  4). 

Priscillian  and  his  followers  were  accused  of 
practising  astrology.  And  his  writings  give  some 
grounds  for  the  accusation,  though  he  clearly  states 
how  far  he  thought  it  right  to  go  : 

‘ Adtendi  autem  lunaria  ideo  cursus  juhetur,  non  ut  in  eo 
observatio  reUgionia  sit,  sed  quia  in  ea  quae  videntur  omnis 
homo  vincitur  et  germana  aelementis  caro  . . (Priscill.  Op., 
ed.  Schepss,  1889,  p.  78.  3 if. ; cf.  F.  Paret,  Prise.  1894,  p.  144). 

The  Church  of  the  4th  cent,  was  weakened  by 
this  ‘ curiosity  ’ in  the  matter  of  divination.  It 
had  difficulty  in  detaching  itself  from  the  practice 
of  the  magical  arts.  At  the  close  of  the  century 
Nicetas  of  Kemesiana,  a prominent  Bishop  of  the 
old  Latin  Church  of  the  Danube,  writes  : 
‘abrenuntiat  inimico  et  angelis  ejus,  id  est,  universae  magicae 
curiositati  . . . renun tiat  et  operibus  ejus  malis,  id  est,  culturis 
et  idolis,  sortibus  et  auguriis  . . .’  (Nioeta,  ed.  A.  E.  Burn, 
Cambridge,  1905,  de  Symbolo,  c.  1). 

The  Gallican  Church  seems  to  have  been  troubled 
by  this  curiosity  in  magic.  It  is  referred  to  in  the 
canons  of  Agde  (506),  Orleans  (511),  and  Vannes 
(461  or  465).  In  a canon  of  the  Synod  of  Auxerre 
(578),  in  addition  to  the  auguria  and  sortes 
Sanctorum,  mention  is  made  of  characteres. 
These  were  of  the  nature  of  charms : 

‘ Phylacteria  et  Characteres  diabolicos  nec  sibi  neo  suis 
aliquando  suspendant,  incantatores  velut  ministros  diaboli 
fugiant’  (Aug.  de  Temp.,  serm.  163,  ap.  Ducange,  Glossar.). 

The  Church  of  Spain  also  regulated  the  practice 
of  divination.  It  is  condemned  in  the  capitula  of 
Martin  of  Bracara  (c.  72),  and  in  can.  30  of  the 
Council  of  Toledo  in  633.  But  it  survived  through- 
out the  West,  and  in  the  Carolingian  Renaissance 
of  discipline  it  required  stringent  treatment.  In 
the  Decretals  of  Gratian  is  a long  extract  from  an 
unpublished  capitulary  which  illustrates  its  danger 
under  the  Frank  Empire  : 

‘ Episcopi  eorumque  ministri  omnibus  viribus  elaborare 
studeant,  ut  perniciosam  et  a zabulo  inventam  sortilegam  et 
magicam  artem  ex  parrochiis  suis  penitus  eradicent’  (Deer. 
p.  ii.  caus.  xxvi.  qu.  v.  12). 

The  Church  of  Rome  expressed  the  judgment  of 
the  whole  Church  in  the  Council  of  721  under 
Gregory  ii.  : 

‘ Si  quis  ariolos,  aruspices  vel  incantatores  observaverit,  aut 
philacteriis  ususfuerit,  anathema  sit  ’ (ib.  qu.  v.  1). 

Literature. — Corpus  Juris  Canoniei,  ed.  Friedberg,  1879 ; 
Codex  Theodosianus,  ed.  Gothofred,  1736 ; Ducange,  Glossar. 
ad  Scriptores  mediae  et  infimce  Latinitatis,  1733 ; Smith- 
Cheetham,  DCA,  1875 ; Chambers,  Encyc.,  1889 ; G.  F. 
Abbott,  Macedonian  Folklore,  Cambridge,  1903  ; W.  G. 
Wood-Martin,  Traces  of  the  Elder  Faiths  of  Ireland,  London, 

1902.  T.  Barns. 

DIVINATION  (Egyptian). — From  more  than 
one  point  of  view  it  seems  impossible  to  bring 
Egyptian  divination  under  the  classifications  in 
general  use  in  the  study  of  mantics ; we  cannot 
make  either  the  ordinary  definitions,  or  the  pur- 
pose, or  even — to  a certain  extent — the  means  em- 
ployed fit  in  exactly.  In  fact,  in  this  study,  as  in 
.so  many  others,  the  Egyptians  made  no  attempt 
to  formulate  a theory,  or  even  to  lay  down 
general  principles.  In  Egypt  we  find  nothing 
corresponding  to  the  didactic  treatises  on  mantics 
composed  by  the  Chaldaeans  and  by  the  Hellenic 
world,  nothing  like  the  prodigious  variety  of 
means  of  divination  of  the  Assyrians  and  Greeks, 
including  the  observation  of  almost  every  pheno- 
menon of  Nature,  beings,  and  things.  Tne  ob- 
servation of  the  ordinary  aspects  of  the  sky  is 
confined  to  the  realm  of  astrology ; its  unusual 
aspects  (meteors,  shooting  stars,  comets,  zodiacal 
light,  eclinses)  are  explained  in  advance  by  myth- 
aik'  do  not  reauire  an  interpretation  from 
actual  divination.  There  is  no  mention  of  the 


mantics  of  rain,  winds,  clouds,  or  smoke,  etc.,  in 
the  Egyptian  texts,  or  of  the  twenty  kinds  of 
hydromancy,  or  of  divination  by  ‘palmistry.’  In 
connexion  with  living  creatures  there  is  no  ritual 
study  of  the  movements  or  appearances  of  animals 
(ornithoscopy,  ichthyoscopy,  etc. ) ; nor  do  we  meet 
with  haruspicy,*  extispicy,  or  teratoscopy.  There 
are  no  evidences  in  the  Egyptian  texts  or  monu- 
ments of  cledonomancy,  libanomancy,  rhabdo- 
mancy,  axinomancy,  clairomancy,  lithoboly,  belo- 
mancy,  knuckle-bones,  dice,  divining-rods,  or, 
indeed,  of  any  of  the  means  of  inquiry  by  the 
production  of  phenomena  for  interpretation. 

When  we  apply  to  Egypt  the  classifications  in 
general  use  for  the  mantics  of  other  peoples,  we 
find  a certain  number  of  divinatory  processes  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  authors, 
about  which,  however,  it  is  very  important  to 
observe:  (1)  that  they  are  of  rare  occurrence,  or 
are  employed  only  in  popular  superstitions  and 
not  by  official  divination  ; and  (2)  that  they  were 
introduced  into  Egypt  at  a late  date,  under  the 
influence  of  Asia  or  of  the  Hellenic  world. 

To  the  first  class  we  may  assign  the  indications  drawn  from 
the  flight  of  birds  and  encounters  with  serpents ; e.y.  the 
story  of  Alexander’s  expedition  to  the  Great  Oasis.  This  form 
of  divination  possibly  belongs  to  Egypt,  and  the  inscription  of 
Hammamat  (Erman,  ZA  xxix.  [1891]  60)  may  be  cited  in  its 
defence,  in  which  a gazelle  shows  the  spot  in  the  desert  where 
the  stone  of  the  royal  sarcophagus  is  to  be  set  up.  But  the 
incident  was  related  rather  as  a miracle,  and  there  is  no  ground 
for  considering  it  a regular  method  of  divination.  The  use  of 
the  divinatory  vase  seems  equally  unknown  to  the  priests  of 
the  official  cults,  and  the  so-called  magic  consultation  of 
Nectanebo  is  a legend  of  Greek  origin.  The  divinatory  vase 
certainly  existed  in  Egypt  in  the  last  centuries  of  its  history, 
and  the  demotic  texts  agree  on  this  point  with  the  Grseco- 
Roman  evidences ; but  it  is  very  probable  that  this  practice 
was  imported  from  Persia,  and  in  any  case  it  was  never  em- 
ployed by  the  court-priests,  but  only  by  magicians. 

Apart  from  the  reference  in  Gn  44®  to  the  divining  cup  of 
Joseph,  which  may  be  a non-Egyptian  adaptation,  we  know 
from  the  classics  (Plin.  xxxiii.  46 ; Plutarch,  de  Iside,  Ixi., 
Ixiv.;  Horapollo,  i.  39,  etc.)  that  this  was  a part  of  the  cult  of 
Anubis  in  particular  ; the  god  was  invoked  by  means  of  a vase 
full  of  liquid  or  a flame  ; and  the  reading  of  the  divinatory 
signs  or  images  was  performed  through  the  medium  of  a child, 
on  whom  they  worked  by  incantations  and  the  laying  on  of 
hands.  And  thus,  says  Diodorus  (xvii.),  ‘the  soul  foresees 
future  events  in  the  phantoms  she  herself  creates  ’ (cf.  Virey, 
Religion  igyp.,  Paris,  1909,  p.  227,  and  Ermoni,  Religion  6gyp., 
do.  1910,  p.  122).  The  use  of  the  child,  because  of  its  innocence, 
is  a common  practice  in  all  magic,  and  is  connected  with  the 
universal  belief  in  the  inferiority  of  a man  who  has  committed 
a sin  or  has  had  sexual  connexions,  in  the  struggle  against  the 
spirits.  Lef^bure  connects  these  methods  of  divination  of  the 
later  period  with  analogous  practices  occurring  all  over  North 
Africa  (Revue  Africaine,  1905,  no.  257,  p.  211),  and  conjectures 
with  great  probability  (Sphinx,  vi.  [1902]  61)  that  the  material 
process  consisted  in  creating  in  the  child’s  brain  phantoms  and 
images  of  Anubis  and  others,  by  means  of  hypnotism  and 
loolang  at  a shining  object.  We  know,  besides,  that  these 
processes  persisted  down  to  our  own  days  in  the  Arabic  world. 

It  is  possible,  then,  to  find  in  Egypt  in  the  last 
centuries  some  of  the  processes  of  divination  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  Chaldseo-Assyrian  world. 
The  fact  of  their  combination  with  innumerable 
popular  superstitions  tended  to  produce  in  the 
official  cults  a multitude  of  practices  which  do 
not  really  belong  to  the  history  of  Egyptian 
divination. 

With  the  above  restrictions,  it  appears  that  the 
contents  of  Egyptian  divination  were  essentially 
four:  (1)  the  interpretation  of  dreams (g’.'W.),  sought 
or  unsought ; (2)  the  reading  of  horoscopes  (see 
Stars)  ; (3)  divinatory  calculations  made  from  the 
position  and  influences  of  the  stars  (q.v.) ; and  (4) 
the  manifestation,  directly  and  plainly  indicated,  of 
the  will  of  the  gods  themselves.  This  last  branch 
includes  (a)  the  movements  of  the  sacred  animals, 
(b)  the  responses  of  the  ‘ prophetic  statues,’  and  (c) 
the  words  spoken  by  the  gods  in  their  temples, 
i.e.  oracles  properly  so  called. 

(a)  The  first  group  in  the  last  class  seems  to  have 

1 Herodotus  and  some  modern  authorities  have  confused 
veterinary  examination  to  ensure  the  purity  of  sacrificial 
victims  with  examination  for  purposes  of  divination. 
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played  a very  limited  part.  Consultations  of  the 
l)iili  Apis  are  known  in  the  classics.  Pliny  (viii. 
71)  and  Amm.  Marcellinus  (.xxii.  14)  relate  that 
the  omen  was  good  or  bad  according  as  Apis 
accepted  or  refused  the  food  offered  by  the  wor- 
shippers, and  that  the  sacred  animal  refused  the 
offering  of  Germanicus.  They  also  tell  of  jiro- 
sperity  or  adversity  being  foretold  for  the  country 
according  as  the  hull  chose  to  go  into  one  or  the 
other  of  two  stalls. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  these  superstitions  are  truly  Egyp- 
tian and  very  ancient.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  at  the 
classic.al  period,  such  manifestations  were  employed  by  the 
priests  as  means  of  divination  ; it  is  far  more  probable  that 
they  were  simply  popular  superstitions,  existing  throughout 
all  Egj'pt  wherever  sacred  animals  were  kept  in  the  temples, 
and  that  what  the  Greeks  and  Romans  tell  of  Apis  happened 
also  in  the  case  of  the  crocodiles  of  Ombos,  and  the  rams  of 
Elephantine  or  of  ilendes.  It  may  have  been  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Greeks,  who  were  accustomed  to  give  importance 
to  this  very  type  of  mantics,  that  these  customs  became  em- 
bodied in  the  priestly  cult,  or  at  least  were  given  a greater 
importance  as  methods  of  divination.  In  fact,  dreams,  astro- 
logy, and,  in  particular,  the  direct  consultation,  in  definite 
language,  of  living  images  of  the  gods,  had  at  an  early  period 
supplied  the  official  religion  of  Egypt  with  methods  of  con- 
sultation far  more  convenient,  more  explicit,  and  more  in 
keeping  with  the  fastidious  genius  of  the  race ; and  it  is  to 
these  classes  that  nearly  all  the  known  examples  of  Egyptian 
divination  belong. 

(6)  Among  the  most  characteristic  processes  in 
the  consultation  of  statues  is  the  designation  of  the 
Ethiopian  sovereigns  by  the  statue  of  Amon-Ra  at 
Xapata.  The  ancient  authors  had  been  struck 
with  it  (see  esp.  the  account  of  Diodorus,  iii.  5, 
and  a corrupted  version  in  the  satirical  writings 
of  Synesius  [JVo'rks,  French  tr.  by  Druon,  Paris, 
1878,  p.  244]).  The  famous  stela  of  Jebel  Barkal, 
on  which  the  election  of  Aspalut  is  recorded,  is 
the  most  complete  account  of  this  practice  access- 
ible in  the  English  language.  After  a number  of 
ceremonies,  too  long  to  describe  here  (see  Maspero, 
Bonlaq,  pp.  69,  336,  and  Guide  Cairo  Museum, 
ed.  Dee.  1910,  p.  215,  Room  S,  West  Side,  no.  692), 
the  candidates  for  the  throne  were  brought  before 
the  statue  of  the  god,  which  had  been  adjured  to 
make  its  choice  known.  They  filed  past  the  idol, 
which  remained  motionless  until  it  ‘ seized  ’ the 
candidate  it  chose.  The  statue  thereupon  declared 
in  formal  terms  that  this  was  the  king.  The  newly- 
elected  monarch  then  entered  the  sanctuary,  and 
was  crowned  by  the  god  himself. 

Recent  Egyptological  discoveries  show  that  all  the  traits  of 
this  curious  ceremonial  were  borrowed  by  Ethiopia  from  the 
divinatory  ritual  of  Egj-pt.  On  the  tomb  of  Nib  Uflnnaf  at 
Gumeh  (see  Sethe,  ZA  xliii.  [1906]  305.)  there  is  an  account  of 
the  election  of  the  high  priest  of  Amon-Ra.  The  candidates 
were  led  before  the  statue  of  the  god.  They  were  all  shown  to 
it  in  turn,  ‘and  not  to  a single  one  of  them  did  it  make  the 
motion  hanu  [see  below  for  the  actual  gesture]  except,  said  the 
King,  when  I pronounced  thy  name.’  Then,  Nib  Uonnaf  being 
thus  chosen,  tte  statue  conferred  the  power  upon  him  by  four 
magic  passes.  A second  text,  discovered  later,  proves  that  the 
custom  was  in  existence  even  in  the  time  of  Amenhotep  iii., 
and  it  is  qmte  logical  to  suppose  that  it  goes  back  to  a much 
earlier  period;  it  may  perhaps  be  even  as  ancient  as  the 
worship  of  the  god  himself. 

The  right  of  consulting  the  god  is  reserved,  of 
course,  to  his  people,  i.e.  to  the  king  or  the  chief 
‘ prophet  ’ (a  poor  modem  tr.  of  the  word  honu, 
which  is,  more  exactly,  a ‘man  belonging  to  some 
one’).  The  consultation  does  not  take  place  at 
any  time,  but  only,  according  to  traditional  eti- 
quette, on  one  of  the  days  of  the  holy  image’s 
‘ going  out  ’ (khau=‘  assemblies,’  ‘ processions ’) — 
in  the  case  of  the  Theban  Amon,  e.g.,  at  ‘his 
great  festival  of  Apit.’  There  is  a recognized  place 
where  it  is  allowable  to  present  the  divinatory  re- 
quest to  the  god,  and  even  to  interrupt  the  ‘ going 
out  ’ of  the  god  to  question  him.  At  Thebes  it  is 
the  place  called  the  ‘ silver  pavement.’  The  priest 
approaches  the  shrine  containing  the  statue  and 
begins  by  an  invocation  (dsh)  in  court  language. 
He  then  asks  the  statue  if  it  is  convenient  for  it 
to  listen  to  such  and  such  an  affair.  The  terms 
used  here  also  are  traditional : ‘ O God  of  Good- 


ness, my  Lord,’  is  the  beginning  of  the  question. 
Then  the  case  is  stated  : a theft  has  been  com- 
mitted ; will  the  god  help  to  find  the  stolen  pro- 
perty and  the  culprits  ? A funerary  monument 
has  been  robbed  ; does  the  god  desire  the  punish- 
ment of  the  spoilers  ? Sometimes  even  more  cir- 
cumlocution is  used  : ‘ Lord,  may  we  lay  before 
thee  a serious  affair  ? ’ (e.g.  among  the  Ranis  of  the 
Great  Oasis ; see  below).  If  the  statue  remains 
motionless,  the  request  is  refused,  and  the  matter 
is  dropped.  If  it  consents  to  listen,  it  acquiesces 
(hanu)  ‘ twice  with  decision.’ 

The  actual  gesture  of  consent  is  difficult  to  determine. 
Nearly  all  authorities  admit  that  the  statue  ‘ shook  its  head.’ 
The  word  hanu,  always  employed,  without  exception,  in  all 
the  texts,  for  this  method  of  divination,  may,  indeed,  mean  a 
shake  of  the  head,  according  to  the  usual  signification  of  the 
word  in  ordinary  language.  Amon-Ra  of  Karnak,  in  the  long 
series  of  examples  known  to  us,  Amon  ‘ Pakhoniti  ’ of  Memphis 
(cf.  Pleyte,  PSBA  x.  [1892]  41, 65),  Amon  ‘ Ta-Shoni  ’ (i6.),Khonsu 
‘ Nofirhatep  ’ of  Thebes,  Amenothes  i.,  king  of  the  dead  (cf. 
Erman,  SBA  W,  1910,  p.  210),  and  the  images  of  the  Ethiopian 
Amon  of  Napata  gave  responses  in  this  way  (hanu).  The  same 
is  true  of  Isis  of  Koptos  (Petrie,  Eoptos,  London,  1896,  pi.  xix. 
lines  11-13).  There  is  doubt,  however,  in  the  case  of  Juppiter 
Amon  of  the  Great  Oasis  (cf.  Brugsch,  Reise  nach  der  grossen 
Case,  Leipzig,  1878,  pi.  xxii.),  and  the  consultation  granted 
afterwards  to  Alexander,  on  his  famous  journey  to  this  sanctu- 
ary. But  there  is  no  decisive  context  to  prove  that  it  was  the 
head  rather  than  the  arms  that  moved,  and,  as  we  have  no 
remains  of  these  portable  statues,  scientific  reserve  must  be 
maintained  on  this  materiai  detail.  The  passage  in  the  famous 
stela  of  Bakhtan,  in  which  the  king  asks  the  statue  of  Khonsu 
‘ to  incline  its  face,’  is  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  expres- 
sion in  court  language,  meaning  ‘ to  be  in  a benevolent  mood, 
or  ‘ to  consent  gladly  ’ to  something.  Finally,  it  will  be  ob- 
served ; (1)  that  several  passages  in  the  inscriptions  and  papyri 
say  that  the  statue  performs  hanu  ‘ towards  ’ some  one  hidden 
in  the  midst  of  a group  or  a crowd  ; (2)  that,  in  many  other 
circumstances  besides  interrogations  proper,  the  statue  ‘ seizes 
some  one,  or  ‘ holds  the  string  ’ (the  ritual  term  tor  founding  a 
temple),  etc.  These  evidences,  along  with  others  too  long  to 
give  here,  justify  us  in  assuming,  with  equal  probabilitj',  that 
the  hanu  may  have  been  a movement  of  the  arm  of  a jointed 
statue,  accompanied  perhaps  by  a sound,  a whistling,  or  a cry, 
of  suitable  strength.  We  have  absolutely  no  exact  details  here, 
though  we  know  that,  in  the  case  of  oracles  proper,  the  god 
spoke  ; but  this  Divine  language  is  itself  a matter  for  discus- 
sion. Maspero,  in  all  the  works  in  which  he  discusses  these 
‘prophetic  statues’  (see  Literature),  holds  that  they  were 
actual  jointed  dolls,  with  strings  attached  to  their  arms  and 
heads,  and  that  the  officiating  priest  pulled  a string  for  each 
response  and  each  gesture.  In  his  earliest  works  (of.  RHR  xv. 
[1887]  1595.)  he  even  seems  to  admit  the  existence  of  actual 
machinery,  worked,  when  required,  by  fire  or  steam.  The 
explanation  that  the  statue  had  a jointed  head  seems  to  be 
generally  accepted.  It  is  a very  ingenious  and  satisfactory 
hypothesis — but  nothing  more,  for  no  single  text  or  representa- 
tion supplies  formal  proof. 

Divination  was  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  ‘ essential  ’ 
statue,  just  as  were  the  possession  of  the  fluid  sa,  and  the  gift 
of  exorcism,  of  healing,  of  ‘vital  breaths,’  etc. ; and — probably 
tor  reasons  of  magic  awe — the  Egyptians  never  made  a single 
representation  to  show  what  such  a statue  was.  There  is  one 
portable  figure  of  Min,  it  is  true,  nude  and  ithyphallic,  carried 
on  his  shield  and  having  his  ‘magic-case’  with  him,  in  a 
number  of  Theban  representations  of  processions  (Luxor, 
Medinet  Habu,  and  Ramesseum).  This  statue  suggests,  at  the 
very  first  glance,  the  idea  of  a string  hanging  from  the  neck  to 
the  ground — which  would  justify  the  theory  of  statues  with 
movable  heads.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  a ‘ prophetic 
statue — from  the  very  fact  that  they  have  dared  to  show  it  in 
bas-relief.  We  know,  finally,  that  the  sacred  image  was  carried 
on  the  hari  ; and,  even  allowing  that  the  naos  was  open  during 
the  consultation  and  that  the  statue  was  taken  out  of  it  and 
placed  on  the  ground  (cf.  Pleyte,  PSBA  x.  43),  it  is  difficult  to 
see  by  what  sort  of  mechanical  means  movements  could  be 
produced.  All  that  we  can  state  with  certainty  is  that  the 
idol  indicated  its  wishes  by  a gesture,  or  by  a gesture  and  a 
cry  at  the  same  time,  and  repeated  twice. 

After  this  sort  of  ‘ duty  performance,’  tlie  king 
or  the  chief  priest  puts  the  question.  The  cases 
about  which  we  know  (from  inscriptions,  papyri, 
and  ostraca)  are  of  great  variety  (cf.  Brit.  Mus. 
Papyrus  10335;  Mariette,  Catal.  mon.  d’Abydos, 
Pans,  1881,  no.  1225  ; Brugsch,  ZA  ix.  [1871]  85  ; 
Erman,  SBA  W,  1910,  pp.  344,  346  = Cairo  Ostrakon 
25242 ; Turin  Papyrus  126,  ch.  3 ; Erman,  Agyp. 
Bel.  186  ; Louvre  Maunier  Stela ; Breasted,  Anc. 
Records,  iv.  [Chicago,  1907]  317  ; Naville,  Inscr. 
hist,  de  Pinodjem  III.,  Paris,  1883,  p.  111).  A con- 
sideration of  all  the  questions  submitted  shows 
that  the  majority  are  judicial  decisions,  and  that 
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they  are  entirely  concerned  with  the  people  and 
things  ruled  over  or  possessed  by  the  god  ; in 
short,  that  they  are  cases  not  of  interpretative 
divination  or  divination  of  the  futtire,  but  of  the 
divination,  for  the  immediate  present,  of  the  god’s 
formal  decision.  This  remark  helps  us  to  under- 
stand how  the  process  of  the  Divine  response  by 
hanu  tended  to  become  a settled  gesture,  almost  a 
piece  of  legal  phraseology,  the  divinatory  element 
of  which  in  the  end  quite  evaporated  (see  below). 

The  process  of  questioning  is  controlled  by 
rigorous  fixed  rules.  A series  of  definite  ques- 
tions are  asked,  each  one  bringing  nearer,  ne 
varietur,  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  To  each 
question  the  statue  has  to  reply  by  ‘yes’  (i.e.  by 
performing  hamt  ‘twice  with  decision’)  or  ‘no’ 
(i.e.  by  remaining  unmoved).  In  certain  cases, 
the  final  decision  depends  entirely  upon  the  statue’s 
gesture.  Two  pieces  of  writing  are  placed  before 
it,  the  one  saying  that  an  accused  person  is  guilty, 
the  other  that  he  is  not  guilty  ; and  the  statue  is 
required  to  choose.  To  make  quite  sure,  this  test 
is  repeated  twice.  The  case  of  the  steward 
Thothmes  is  an  example  of  this  kind,  in  which, 
twice  over,  ‘ the  god  refused  to  take  the  writing 
that  declared  him  guilty,  and  took  that  declaring 
him  innocent  ’ (cf.  a good  tr.  of  this  typical 
example  in  Breasted,  Anc.  Records,  iv.  325). 

This  curious  passage  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that,  even 
although  hanu  means  a shaking  of  the  head,  the  statue  certainly 
moved  or  stretched  out  its  arm  to  take  the  writing.  Tliis 
evidence  should  be  laid  alongside  of  the  various  texts  that 
seem  to  show  that  at  the  coronation  of  the  king  the  statue  of 
Amon-Rii  put  the  crown  on  the  new  sovereign’s  head,  as  in 
Ethiopia  (see  below). 

Taken  in  connexion  with  the  indication  of  the 
Ethiopian  kings  and  the  Theban  chief  priests  by 
the  statue,  these  examples  of  judicial  decisions 
throw  light  upon  the  philosophy  of  such  proceed- 
ings. It  is  possible — and  probable — that  originally 
the  gesture  of  the  statue  was  actually  divinatory, 
inasmuch  as,  though  an  indication  was  looked  for 
from  it  that  was  the  result,  it  is  true,  of  solicita- 
tion, its  exact  answer  or  choice  could  not  be  fore- 
told. In  the  earliest  times  the  hanu  of  the  statue 
was  as  impossible  to  anticipate  with  certainty 
as  were  the  miraculous  movements  recorded  in 
other  inscriptions  — the  statue  making  a gesture 
of  welcome  or  salutation,  during  a procession,  as 
it  passed  before  a court  official  (cf.  Petrie,  Koptos, 
pi.  xix.  line  11  f.),  or,  more  frequently,  before 
the  prince  who  was  destined  one  day  to  mount 
‘ the  throne  of  Horns,’  and  of  whose  future 
position  as  king  of  Egypt  no  indication  had  ever 
until  then  been -made.  The  original  nature  of 
the  process  had  a tendency  gradually  to  become 
an  ojferation  in  which  the  process  of  investigation, 
procedure,  and  inquiry  was  carried  through  more 
and  more  by  human  means,  and  the  only  uncertain 
element — i.e.  the  opinion,  or  the  will,  of  the  god 
— was  reduced  to  the  very  restricted  alternative 
of  saying  ‘yes’  or  remaining  motionless.  Divina- 
tion proper,  thus  reduced  to  the  minimum  of 
interpretative  freedom,  and  confined  to  cases 
equally  definite  .and  real,  became,  by  force  of 
circumstances,  rather  a registration  of  the  god’s 
consent  taken  for  granted  in  practice,  and  soon 
even  simply  a form.ality  with  practically  no  divi- 
natory significance  in  it.  This  was  almost  certainly 
the  nature  of  the  Divine  hanu  in  the  cases  of  the 
election  of  the  Ethiopian  king  and  the  nomination 
of  the  Theban  chief  priest ; and  similarly  in  the 
ratification  of  judicial  sentences.  This  all  serves 
to  explain  how,  in  the  course  of  history,  the 
Divine  consent  by  a movement  of  the  statue 
came  to  be  tbe  regular  and  necessary  accessary  of 
registration  for  all  kinds  of  contracts,  deeds  of 
gift,  m.arriages,  wills,  and  even  rescripts  relating 
to  funerary  lots  passed  before  the  temple  authori- 


ties, in  which  there  was  no  kind  of  ‘ divination  ’ 
to  be  seen — unless,  indeed,  we  give  that  name  to 
the  desire  (or  would-be  desire)  to  be  quite  certain, 
for  the  sake  of  the  validity  of  these  actions,  that 
the  spirit  of  the  god  was  not  opposed  to  them 
(cf.  (1)  the  process  in  the  Turin  Papyrus  126; 
(2)  Erman,  ZA  xxxv.  [1897]  12,  for  the  registra- 
tion of  a will ; (3)  Maspero,  Boulaq,  p.  336,  for 
the  registration  of  a funerary  decree ; and  (4)  what 
Breasted  says  in  Anc.  Records,  iv.  325,  about  a 
special  work  on  this  series  of  legal  documents).'^ 

(c)  From  the  known  examples,  it  appears  that  the 
consultation  of  statues  usually  consisted  in  obtain- 
ing a series  of  acquiescings  manifested  by  the 
hanu.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  movements  of 
‘ seizing  ’ sometimes  accompanied  this  manifesta- 
tion of  the  god’s  will.  There  were  also  other 
movements  of  .an  analogous  kind ; e.g.,  when  the 
image  of  Khonsu  consented  to  grant  its  magic 
power  to  one  of  the  statues  of  Khonsu  in  order  to 
drive  off  a demon,  it  is  said  that  it  ‘ made  four 
passes  of  the  magic  fluid’ — from  which  we  may 
assume  actual  movements,  no  matter  how  rudi- 
mentary, of  the  arms  or  of  an  arm.  In  some  of 
tlie  cases  cited  above,  it  is  formally  stated  that 
the  hanu  was  accompanied  by  spoken  words, 
sentences  more  or  less  brief,  but  practically  form- 
ing a short  discourse ; this  is  the  case  in  the 
election  of  the  kings  of  Napata.  It  is,  indeed, 
certain,  from  a number  of  other  texts,  that  the 
gods  spoke — not,  of  course,  to  the  common  herd 
of  mortals,  but  to  their  sons  and  their  ministers 
(i.e.  to  the  members  of  the  royal  family  and  the 
liigh  priests).  The  gist  of  the  wishes  they  mani- 
fested thus  was  afterwards  reduced  to  the  form  of 
a decree  (utic),  .and  engr.aved  on  the  walls  of  the 
temple  as  ‘ the  words  of  the  god  himself  ’ ; or  their 
wishes  were  embodied  in  one  of  those  rhythmical 
prose  accounts,  lyrical  in  character,  which  have 
been  rapidly  enriching  the  corpus  of  Egyptian 
historical  inscriptions  in  recent  times. 

These  oracles  are  of  as  many  varieties  as  the  consultations  of 
the  statues  examined  above.  Sometimes  the  god  himself,  of 
his  own  accord  and  unsolicited,  suddenly  manifested  his  will, 
making  his  voice  heard,  in  the  silence  of  the  sanctuary,  to  the 
king  or  priest  coming  into  his  majestic  presence ; and  he  would 
order  a mission  to  Lebanon  for  wood  for  his  house,  for  stones 
for  his  temples,  for  perfumes  and  rare  trees  for  his  altars  and 
sanctuaries  (cf.  Erman,  ZA  xxxviii.  [1900]  1 ; and  Golenischeff, 
RTr  xxi.  127).  Sometimes  the  manifestation  was  less  unfore- 
seen : it  might  be  the  complement  of  a previous  warning  in  a 
dream,  a formal  explanation  of  which  the  god  was  graciously 
granting  by  request ; or  it  might  be  tbe  answ'er  to  a passionate 
request  of  the  king.  To  the  last  category  belongs  the  discourse 
received  by  Hatasu  in  the  temple  of  Deir  el-Bahari,  when  she 
came,  after  jirayers  and  fasting,  to  seek  a manifestation  of 
the  Divine  will,  and  was  ordered  to  send  an  expedition  to  the 
country  of  spices  (cf.  Naville,  Deir  el  Bahari,  London,  1898- 
1901,  iii.  84).  This  famous  example  is  a good  specimen  of  the 
manner  of  proceeding.  The  other  examples  of  the  same  type 
show  th.at  in  no  single  case  was  the  divination  accompanied  by 
ecstasy,  religious  frenzy,  or  hypnosis  of  the  subject,  and  that 
the  god  never  used  mysterious  language,  or  broken  mangled 
words  that  were  afterwards  submitted  to  the  inteiqiretation 
of  professional  soothsayers.  The  statements  made  by  the  god 
were  in  clear  and  coherent  terms.  They  were  practical  replies 
as  to  a fact,  a decision  to  be  taken,  or  the  issue  of  a concrete 
imminent  event.  All  the  Egyptian  precision  and  love  of  clear- 
ness are  seen  in  these  oracles,  as  we  may  call  them.  Seti  i. 
implores  the  god,  and  is  shown  a place  where  he  must  make 
a well  in  the  desert,  while  the  god  demands  a sanctuary  in 
exchange  (cf.  Breasted,  Anc.  Records,  iii.  82);  and  orders, 
solicited  or  unsolicited,  relating  to  the  construction  and  repair 
of  buildings  (e.g.  Mariette,  Karnak,  Leipzig,  1875,  pi.  xii.= 
Breasted,  Anc.  Records,  ii.  no.  COO)  appear  to  have  held  the 
chief  place  in  these  oracles— perhaps,  indeed,  just  because  these 
responses  more  than  others  were  engraved  on  the  walls  of  the 
buildings  with  which  they  were  thus  connected.  Another  kind 
of  prediction  which  we  find  of  more  and  more  frequent  occur- 
rence  is  the  foretelling  of  a prince’s  coming  to  the  throne. 
Thothmes  iii.  was  informed  by  the  god  long  in  advance  that  he 
would  one  day  be  king  of  Egypt  (Inscription  of  the  year  23  at 
Wady-Halfa) ; and  this  prediction  was  confirmed  later  by  the 
statue  suddenly  stopping  in  front  of  Thothmes,  proclaiming 


1 On  the  question  of  illusion  or  fraud  in  the  above  processes, 
see  Foucart,  Religion  et  art  dans  Vancienne  Jbgypte,  Paris,  1908, 
vol.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  37  ft. ; Maspero,  ‘ Les  Statues  parlantes,’  in  JD, 
21st  Dec.  1898. 
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him  king,  cro%™ing-  him,  and  making  him  a speech  (cf.  Breasted, 

‘ Coronation  Inscription,’  in  Anc.  Records,  ii.  60,  no.  140). 

Such  facts  should  be  compared  with  those  telling  how  the 
Divine  statue  proclaimed  the  king,  appeared  in  public  with  him 
under  its  protection,  and  gave  him  his  crown  and  diadems  (c.g. 
Daressj’,  Aniiales,  iii.  [1903]  27  f.  for  Ramses  ii.,  and  similar 
facts  for  the  Thothmes,  the  Amen-hoteps  of  the  XVIIIth  dj  nasty, 
and  Harmhabi).  They  seem  to  indicate  that  here  we  have,  for 
historical  Egypt,  the  continuation  of  an  extremely  ancient 
divinatory  process.  If  we  further  consider  the  remarks  of 
Breasted  (Anc.  Records,  ii.  225)  on  the  antiquity  and  persist- 
ence of  the  coronation  ritual  of  Heliopolis,  it  is  a possible 
assumption  that  the  whole  is  a survival,  made  regular  and 
ritual,  of  a much  earlier  state  of  things,  and  that,  in  pre-historic 
times,  the  accession  of  a chief  was  actually  settled  by  divination, 
the  idol  (or,  before  it,  the  fetish)  intervening  by  prophetic 
processes  to  indicate  the  man  it  desired  to  be  its  minister  and 
to  rule  over  men  in  its  name.  Such  a view  would  modify  our 
ideas  on  the  origins  of  Egyptian  monarchy,  and  should  be  con- 
sidered along  with  the  analogous  customs  to  be  found  among 
numerous  uncivilized  races  of  the  present  day  relating  to  the 
designation  of  kings  or  priests  by  divination. 

The  inscriptions  of  the  classical  period  published 
in  recent  years  show  that  the  gods  themselves 
gave  direct  orders  by  speeches,  and  it  is  beyond 
all  doubt  that  consultation  of  the  gods  by  the 
kings  was  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  that 
divination  was  involved  in  the  majority  of  im- 
portant decisions.  At  grave  junctures,  e.g.  when 
there  was  a conspiracy  to  frustrate,  a treaty  to 
arrange,  or  an  expedition  to  command,  the  king 
asked  help  from  the  god,  and  he  did  not  ask  it 
in  a sign  or  prodigy  to  be  interpreted  afterwards  ; 
he  requested  an  answer  in  articulate  language  and 
exact  terms.  It  is  difiBcult  to  find  a nobler  tone 
in  the  ancient  literature  of  the  East  than  that  of 
some  of  the  inscriptions  in  which  a king  relates 
how  he  came  to  the  temple  to  seek  for  Divine 
wisdom,  stated  his  business  before  his  ancestor, 
asked  him  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  turned  away 
from  this  mysterious  interview  with  face  lit  up 
and  heart  full  of  joy,  because  he  had  heard  his 
god  speak  to  him  ‘ as  a father  to  his  son  ’ (cf.  e.g. 
Bouriant,  STr  xv.  [1896]  178 ; Inscription  of 
Thothmes  IV.  at  Konosso).  This  fine  formula 
recurs  in  several  inscriptions  relating  to  consul- 
tations of  the  god  by  the  king.'^ 

To  these  examples  of  oracles  of  the  Pharaonic 
period  we  may  add,  as  having  an  Egyptian 
character  and  no  foreign  elements,  the  demotic 
inscriptions  of  Nubia,  relating  to  the  oracles  of 
Isis  of  PhilcE  and  Thoth  of  Pi-Nubs.  The  records 
that  the  ‘ chief  of  the  temple  held  a consultation 
of  the  god’  connect  this  method  of  divination 
with  the  official  procedures  already  noticed  (cf. 
Revillout,  Revue  ^gyptologigue,  v.  nos.  i.-ii.,  and 
PSBA  X.  56-58).  At  the  oracle  of  Dakke,  held 
in  great  veneration  by  the  Ethiopians  and  the 
Blemmyes,  the  statue  of  the  god  was  consulted 
‘at  the  great  feast’  (ho  en  lo).  Texts  show  that 
a consultation  of  this  oracle  was  a recognized 
thing  when  a prediction  of  the  circumstances 
favourable  for  the  celebrated  yearly  journey  of 
the  statue  of  Isis  of  Philm  to  the  Blemmyes  was 
desired.  It  is  also  an  Egyptian  custom  that  we 
find  at  Korti,  when  the  chief  priest  of  the  temple 
leaves  the  choice  of  his  successor  in  the  hands  of 
the  god  (cf.  Revue  tgyptol.  v.  no.  Ill,  for  a series 
of  examples  of  all  these  oracles). 

It  is  very  difficult  to  discriminate  between  what 
is  Egyptian  and  what  is  foreign  in  the  mass  of 
examples  of  divination  and  sanctuaries  having  an 
oracle  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Egypt  by 
Graeco-Koman  authors.  The  same  restraint  must 
be  observed  as  for  the  divinatory  processes  dis- 
cussed above  in  the  inquiry  concerning  the  pro- 
phetic statues.  As  a rule,  the  recently  discovered 

1 As  to  the  very  difficult  question  of  the  material  method  by 
which  the  god  spoke,  Garnault  (Revue  scientifique,  no.  21,  May 
1900,  p.  643 1.)  suggests  ventriloquism ; Maspero  holds  that  the 
priest  spoke  by  Divine  inspiration  in  the  name  of  the  god — the 
most  satisfactorj’  theory  in  many  instances.  But  in  some  cases 
the  king  alone,  without  the  intervention  of  the  priest,  appears 
to  have  received  the  Divine  response  directly  in  his  own  soul. 


information  of  Pharaonic  age  tends  to  confirm  for 
the  majority  of  cases  the  actual  national  character 
of  the  modes  of  divination.  Thus  at  the  oracle 
of  Bisu  in  the  Thebaid  (Herod,  i.  182 ; Amm. 
Marcellinus,  xix.  12),  and  at  that  of  Heliopolis 
(Macrobius,  Saturn,  i.  30),  the  means  of  getting 
the  future  divulged  consisted  in  reducing  the  ques- 
tions to  writing,  according  to  carefully  arranged 
formulae.  Such  a method  is  fairly  similar  to  what 
took  place,  as  we  saw  above,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  steward  Thothmes,  and  the  importance  of  the 
proper  wording  of  the  formulary  noted  by  Pliny 
(xxviii.  3)  and  Juvenal  (Sat.  vi.  390)  corresponds 
exactly  with  Egyptian  formalism.  But  these 
formulae,  deposited  under  seal  in  the  temple,  and 
the  replies  given,  also  sealed,  with  the  same 
ceremonial,  are  a method  of  Divine  correspondence 
which  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  have  not  yet 
confirmed  for  the  classic  period.  We  know  from 
Zosimus  that  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  the 
government  seized  a number  of  oracles  which  were 
given  into  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  police  and 
involved  a number  of  Egyptians  in  imprisonment 
and  exile. 

The  cases  of  divination  by  incubation  are  the 
most  complicated.  If  it  is  certain  that  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Ptah  Sotmu  in  Memphis  was  giving 
oracles  in  the  Pharaonic  epoch  to  sufferers  who 
came  to  consult  it  (see  Disease  [Egyp.]),  and  that 
the  gods  had  been  sending  dreams,  for  long  ages 
and  almost  eveiywhere,  to  reveal  remedies  to  the 
patients  who  came  to  sleep  in  their  temples,  it  is 
no  less  certain  that  the  result  of  the  combined 
influence  of  Asia  and  Greece  was  to  extend  and 
modify  the  essentials  of  these  processes  of  divina- 
tion, just  as  in  the  cases  already  noticed  of 
prophecy  by  interpretation  of  inanimate  things. 

The  famous  oracle  of  Juppiter  Amon  of  the  Great  Oasis 
deserves  special  mention.  Although  manifestly  in  decadence 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  (xvii.  759),  its  advice  was  still  held  of 
great  value  in  difficult  questions  (Juvenal,  Sat.  vi.  554).  A 
study  of  the  principal  Graeco-Roman  authors  who  describe  the 
manner  in  which  the  god  made  his  will  known  (Ptolem.  § 8 f. ; 
Scriptores  rerum  Alex.  Magni,  ed.  Miiller-Didot,  1846,  p.  37  f. ; 
Arrian,  Anabasis,  iii.  4.  § 5 ; Quintus  Curtius,  iv.  7 ; 
Ephippos,  § 3 ; Strabo,  vii.  fr.  1 ; Diodorus,  xvii.  61 ; Plutarch, 
Alex.  27 ; and  especially  Callisthenes,  fr.  27  and  36)  shows 
that  it  was  in  absolute  conformity  w'ith  the  Egyptian  rule : 
the  statue  of  the  god,  the  response  by  gesture  and,  it  need 
be,  by  spoken  words,  the  consultation  by  the  high  priest,  and 
the  questioning  at  the  ‘ ceremonial  going  out  ’ of  the  god  (notice 
the  passage  of  Strabo  [vii.  fr.  1]  remarking  indirectly  that  the 
responses  of  the  oracle  were  given  in  conventional  signs,  iia 
rivuv  o•«Ja^oAMv).  We  also  find  indirectly,  from  the  evidence 
of  Ephippos  (§  3),  that  the  divinatory  statue  had  a human  form, 
and  was  provided  with  shoes,  a mantle,  and  horns.  This  last 
trait — granting  that  the  Amon  of  the  Oasis  is  certainly  a copy 
of  the  Theban  Amon — helps  to  confirm  the  conclusion  that  the 
prophetic  statue  of  Thebes  had  a ram’s  head.  The  most  famous 
episode  in  connexion  with  this  oracle  was  the  visit  of  Alexander, 
who  was  summoned  by  Amon  as  his  son  and  lawful  successor 
ijpon  the  throne  of  Egypt.  Maspero  (Ann.  de  I’ Scale  des  II antes 
Etudes,  1897,  pp.  1-32,  ‘Comment  Alexandre  devint  dieu  en 
Egypte’)  shows  clearly  that  the  deification  of  the  great  con- 
queror was  carried  through  completely  in  accordance  with  the 
forms  of  the  Pharaohs,  in  spite  of  the  mistaken  statements  of 
Greek  authors,  who  were  ill-informed  as  to  Egyptian  procedure. 

Tlie  consultation  of  statues  by  signs  and  oracles 
being  entrusted  to  the  priest  in  charge  of  the 
ordinary  priestly  functions  led,  of  necessity,  to 
the  suppressing  of  professional  soothsayers  and 
seers  filled  with  religious  frenzy,  divinatory 
ecstasy,  etc.  There  was  not  even  a set  of  officials 
whose  duty  it  was  to  interpret  dreams ; this 
function  was  entrusted  by  the  Pharaoh  to  some 
of  his  chaplains  or  secretaries.  Finally,  we  know 
of  no  regular  body  of  individuals  charged  with 
the  execution  of  the  rules  of  mantles  as  applied 
to  time  and  space  (cf.  art.  Stars  [Egyp.],  for  a 
partial  e.xception  to  this).  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  innumerable  trifling  cases  of  divination  in 
daily  life  engaged  the  attention  of  all  classes, 
from  the  man  in  the  street  to  the  king  himself. 
But  these  were  dealt  with  directly,  by  individual 
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intelligence,  by  an  answer  obtained  from  a book 
of  magic,  or  by  explanations  sought  from  some 
private  person  celebrated  for  knowledge  and 
sagacity — this  last  word  being  understood  in  its 
narrowest  sense  of  a high  degree  of  skill  in 
magical  studies.  This  practice  of  private  divina- 
tion (which  must  be  carefully  kept  distinct  from 
official  divination)  seems  to  have  been  of  wide 
occurrence  in  Egypt  in  all  periods.  It  presents 
cases  of  an  infinite  variety  of  application,  but 
these  will  be  more  appropriately  discussed  under 
Magic  (Egyp.). 

Literature. — There  is  no  monograph  on  the  subject.  A good 
number  of  testimonies  of  classical  authors,  almost  entirely 
neglected  in  Egyptological  works,  are  gathered  together  in 
J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs,  ed.  1878,  ii.  462-464, 
where,  however,  the  actual  facts  are  not  stated  from  Egypt 
itself.  An  isolated  branch — the  study  of  prophetic  statues — is 
treated  by  G.  Maspero,  in  a great  many  publications  (see  esp. 
RHR  XV.  [1889]  159,  188 ; RTr  i.  [1882]  152 ; JD,  21st  Dec. 
1898  [speaking^ statues] ; Guide  auMusie  deBoulaq,  Paris,  1883, 
pp.  69,  336 ; Etudes  de  Myth,  et  d’Archiol,  iii.  [1901]  155,  220  ; 
Annuaire  de  I’Bcole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  1897).  A short  account 
is  given  in  A.  Erman,  Hgypt.  Religion^,  Berlin,  1906,  p.  186. 
The  rest  of  the  important  documents  and  articles  on  the  subject 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  article. 

George  Foucart. 

DIVINATION  (Greek). — Of  the  beliefs  with 
regard  to  divination  held  by  the  Hellenes  at  the 
time  of  their  arrival  in  Greece  we  have  no  know- 
ledge. That  they  practised  it  is  highly  likely ; 
and  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Knossos,  Tiryns,  Mycenae,  and  the  other  centres 
of  pre-historic  culture  had  no  belief  in  it ; but 
definite  information  is  entirely  wanting.  The  most 
we  can  say  is  that  certain  ancient  oracles  very 
possibly  date  from  pre-Hellenic  times.  We  begin 
therefore  with  the  feudal  period  of  Greek  history 
(?  c.  1200  B.C.),  of  whose  culture  we  know  some- 
thing from  Homer. 

I.  In  Homer. — Here  we  find  for  the  most  part 
‘independent  diviners’  (divins  litres,  to  adopt 
Bouche-Leclercq’s  convenient  terminology).  The 
oracular  shrines,  so  famous  in  later  ages,  are 
scarcely  mentioned  at  all.  One  instance  occurs 
of  a private  consultation  at  Dodona,^  and  Achilles 
mentions'  the  wealth  of  the  shrine  at  Delphi ; ^ but 
no  important  oracles  are  mentioned  as  emanating 
from  either.  Agamemnon,  for  example,  does  not 
appear  to  have  consulted  any  one  but  the  seer 
Kalchas  with  regard  to  the  Trojan  war.  The 
famous  portent  of  the  serpent  and  the  nest  of 
swallows  is  interpreted  by  him,  and  Odysseus 
bids  the  discouraged  army  ‘wait  awhile  and  see 
whether  Kalchas  prophesieth  aright  or  not. So 
far,  then,  as  divination  is  official  and  professional, 
it  is  the  individual  seer  {fidvris,  oiuvowtXos)  and  not 
any  sort  of  priestly  corporation,  that  we  have  to 
deal  with.  The  ixdvris  is  not,  as  a rule,  an  inspired 
prophet,  but  rather  a craftsman  (S-quioepyts),  classed 
with  leeches  and  carpenters  in  p.  famous  verse  of 
the  Odyssey  (xvii.  384,  ix&vriv,  ^ lyTypa  kukCov  ij 
tIktovu  Soipoiv).  He  practises  seer-craft,  yavToaivi], 
the  later  yavrcKT]  (r^yvi?),  as  a doctor  practises 
physic,  and  by  the  favour  of  the  gods^  he  has 
more  skill  in  it  than  ordinary  men.  But  any 
one  can  interpret  an  omen  on  occasion,  just  as 
Patroklos,  who  is  not  a regular  physician,  on 
occasion  heals  the  wounded  Eurypylos.  Of  any- 
thing like  possession  or  prophetic  vision,  apart 
from  the  interpretation  of  omens,  we  hear  very 
little.  The  most  famous  instance  is  the  ‘ second- 
sight’  of  Theoklymenos  {Od.  xx.  351  ff.),  who  sud- 
denly sees  the  hall  filled  with  the  ghosts  of  the 
wooers  of  Penelope.  The  typical  Homeric  method 
of  foretelling  the  future  is  by  the  actions  and  cries 

1 Od.  xiv.  327 ; cf.  xix.  296.  2 II.  ix.  404.  3 11.  ii.  299  f. 

4 II.  i.  72.  Plato,  following  the  recognized  classification, 
divides  divination  into  uavriKn  epffeos  and  twv  egtjipopojv  ^yrricTis 
ToS  peWopTot  {Rhaedrus,  244  B-0).  The  former  is  absent  from 
Homer,  practically,  and  has  been  ascribed  (wrongly,  we  think) 
to  the  influence  of  Dionysos,  by  Bouch^-Leclercq  and  others. 


of  omen-birds  {olwpol),^  or  sometimes  of  other 
animals,  or  by  portents  {ripaTa). 

The  former  of  these  (oppidop-apreia,  olwvoaKoirla) 
was  always  of  more  or  less  importance  in  Greece, 
although  it  never  attained  the  imposing  dimensions 
of  Etruscan  augury.  In  Homer,  the  omen-bird 
is  generally  an  eagle,  and  always  sent  by  Zeus, 
Apollo,  or  Athene.  3 Its  actions  are  symbolical, 
and  need  no  complicated  augury  for  their  interpre- 
tation. A characteristically  transparent  allegory 
is  that  given  by  the  eagle  in  II.  xii.  200  ff.  : 

‘ For  a bird  appeared  unto  them  as  they  strove  to  cross,  even 
an  eagle  of  high  flight,  upon  the  left,  staying  the  folk  ; he  bore 
a monstrous  red  serpent  in  his  talons,  alive  still  and  breathing, 
that  was  not  yet  forgetful  of  strife,  for  it  struck  at  the  bird 
that  held  it  upon  the  breast  by  the  neck,  writhing  back.  And 
the  eagle  dropped  it  from  him  to  the  earth,  galled  by  the  pain, 
and  flung  it  down  into  the  midst  of  the  throng,  and  himself 
flew  with  a scream  on  the  breath  of  the  wind.  And  the  Trojans 
shuddered  when  they  saw  the  writhing  snake  lying  in  the  midst 
of  them,  a portent  of  Zeus,  the  segis-bearer.’ 

Here  the  eagle  represents  the  Trojans,  the  snake 
the  Greeks,  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  eagle 
indicates  the  result  of  the  contest.  That  it  is 
meant  as  an  omen  is  shown  by  the  species  of  bird 
— not  all  birds  are  ominous  ® — and  by  the  unusual 
nature  of  the  occurrence — it  is  called  a portent 
{rlpas).  It  is  seen  on  the  left,  i.e.  the  west,  the 
quarter  of  darkness,  and  so  must  be  unlucky.  A 
much  simpler  omen  encourages  Odysseus  and 
Diomedes : ® 

‘ Unto  them  Pallas  Athene  sent  a heron,  on  the  right,  near 
their  path ; they  saw  it  not  with  their  eyes  through  the  mirky 
night,  but  they  heard  its  cry.  And  Odysseus  rejoiced  at  that 
omen  (opvis),  and  made  prayer  to  Athene.’ 

In  neither  of  these  cases  is  the  diviner  strictly  a 
professional.  Polydamas,  who  interprets  the  first 
omen,  is  renowned  as  an  augur,  but  ne  is  present 
at  the  battle  simply  as  a warrior,  and  only  inci- 
dentally interprets  omens  and  advises  Hector. 
Odysseus  is  a favourite  of  Athene,  but  has  nothing 
of  the  priest  or  wizard  about  him.  The  method 
of  interpretation  is  of  the  simplest  in  these  and  all 
other  cases  in  Homer ; and  Hector,  who  is  by  no 
means  impious,  is  frankly  contemptuous  about  the 
adverse  sign. 

Portents,  strictly  speaking, — i.e.  ominous  events 
of  a miraculous  nature, — are  not  very  common 
in  Homer.  One  has  already  been  mentioned  in 
passing.  The  omen  of  the  serpent,  interpreted  by 
Kalchas,  ends  by  the  creature  being  turned  into 
stone  ; but  no  one  seems  to  deduce  anything  from 
this.  The  word  ripas,  indeed,  is  used  to  mean  any 
sign®  from  a god,  whether  miraculous  or  not,  or 
any  wonderful  thing,  like  the  aegis,  which  ap- 
parently Eris  carries  in  II.  xi.  4.  In  any  case,  it 
is  definitely  from  a god  that  the  sign  always 
comes ; and  this  applies  to  the  other  forms  of 
divination  mentioned  below.  Of  familiar  spirits, 
animals  which  give  signs  of  their  own  accord,  and 
the  like,  we  hear  nothing  in  Homer. 

Besides  augury  and  portents,  the  most  important 
omens  are  dreams.  These  are  almost  always 
definitely  sent  by  a god,  and  usually  speak  in 
plain  language.  Generally  also  they  are  true,  an 
exception  being  the  ‘ baneful  dream  ’ sent  by  Zeus 
to  deceive  Agamemnon.’  Usually  the  vision  takes 
the  form  of  a man  or  woman  known  to  the  sleeper 

1 Strictly,  opvis  is  ‘ a.bird,  in  general,’  oioivos,  ‘ an  omen-bird  ’ ; 
but  the  distinction  is  often  neglected,  oiiovos  also  means  an 
omen  given  by  a bird,  hence  an  omen  in  general;  and  opvis 
was  used  in  this  sense. 

2 See  Ameis  on  Od.  x.  274.  For  the  association  of  these  three 
deities,  cf.  the  repeated  line  at  yap,  Zev  re  Trarep  teat  'AO-ppaCri 
Kal  ’'AttoAAov.  The  eagle  is  ‘ most  perfect  (i.e.  most  thoroughly 
ominous)  of  winged  fowl  ’ {II.  viii.  247,  xxiv.  316). 

sOd.  ii.  182.  4 /i.  xii.  239  f.  5/i.  x.  274ff. 

8 Called  in  general  o-ijpia.  A falling  star  is  called  re'pas  {II. 
iv.  76).  The  stock  repas  of  later  times,  a monstrous  birth,  or  a 
birth  from  a mule  (see,  e.g.,  Plato,  Cratylus,  393  B),  does  not 
occur  in  Homer. 

7 II.  ii.  6 ff.  Zeus  is,  it  would  appear,  the  normal  sender  of 
dreams  {ib.  i.  63) ; and  we  hear  of  no  other  god  who,  so  to  speak, 
keeps  dreams  ready-made.  The  others  appear  themselves  in 
sleep,  or  make  and  send  phantoms. 
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(in  tliis  case,  Nestor).  However,  the  clear,  non- 
allegorical  language  is  not  invariable,  and  there 
exists  a class  of  dream-interpreters  {dveipoirdXoi), 
but,  we  may  safely  assume,  no  masters  of  any 
complicated  and  wide-reaching  science  like  that 
taught  in  later  days  by  such  men  as  Artemidoros. 
Part  of  their  craft,  it  would  seem,  consisted  in 
telling  true  dreams  from  false  ones  ; so  we  gather 
from  the  apologue  of  the  gates  of  horn  and  of 
ivory,  in  the  speech  of  Penelope  to  Odysseus 
{Od.  xix.  560).  According  to  the  geography  of 
Od.  xi.,  the  ‘folk  of  dreams’  (S^^os  Syelpwv)  occupy 
a position  beyond  Ocean  and  near  Hades ; but 
su(m  ideas  have  at  least  as  much  poetic  fancy 
as  genuine  popular  belief  in  them.  What  is 
important  for  our  purposes  to  observe  is  that 
Penelope’s  dream  is  of  the  kind  we  have  elsewhere 
noticed^  as  the  simplest  form  of  allegorical  dream 
— a vision  of  an  ominous  happening.  Incubation 
(see  below)  is  unknown  in  Homer.  One  unusual 
example  of  a dream,  or  vision,  not  divinely  sent, 
remains  to  be  noted.  As  Achilles  sleeps,  the  spirit 
of  his  dead  and  unburied  friend  appears  to  him 
(iZ.  xxiii.  62  ff. ) to  beg  for  speedy  release  from  his 
homeless  condition.  But  everything  about  this 
scene,  including  the  revenant,  is  unusual,  and  even 
inconsistent  with  normal  Homeric  beliefs. 

The  occasional  appearances  of  deities,  who  speak 
face  to  face  with  favoured  heroes  (Athene  with 
Achilles  and  Odysseus,  Hermes  with  Priam,  etc.), 
are  foreign  to  our  purpose ; but  we  may  note, 
in  passing,  the  peciiliar  occurrence  which  later 
Greece  called  <j>ripLri,  Homer  6p.<pri  or  — the 

rumour  which,  coming  from  no  one  knows  where, 
spreads  through  a crowd.  This  the  Greeks  always 
recognized  as  heaven-sent.  We  mention  it  to 
introduce  a similar  idea,  found  both  in  Homer  and 
in  later  uuiters,  namely,  that  the  Divine  will 
may  be  made  kno^vn  by  means  of  the  casual  words 
of  a mortal  {kXtiSuiv).  Of  this  we  have  a note- 
worthy example  in  Od.  xx.  98  ff'.  Odysseus,  about 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  wooers,  prays  for  Divine 
encouragement ; a thunder-clap  answers  him,  and 
is  followed  by  a few  words  from  a tired  maid- 
servant, who  curses  the  wooers  for  keeping  her 
up  all  night  to  grind  corn  for  their  feasts.  Later 
ritual  developed  and  systematized  this  method  at 
the  oracular  shrine  of  Hermes  Agoraios  in  Pharai.^ 
The  consultant  whispered  his  question  into  the 
god’s  ear,  then  stopped  his  own  ears,  went  out, 
and,  when  he  got  beyond  the  market-place,  listened 
for  chance  words  from  passers-by.  These  were 
construed  into  an  answer.  This  form  of  divination 
(cledonomancy)  remained  popular  at  all  periods. 
It  appears  in  various  forms,  such  as  the  puns  on 
names  ('EXZi'a — iXivavs,  ^XavBpos,  eXeirroXis,  in  the 
Agamemnon,  686  f . ),  and  seems  to  have  had  this 
great  advantage,  that  one  could  either  accept 
(5exe<r0at)  or  disregard  an  omen  of  this  kind.^ 

Allied  to  cledonomancy  is  the  omen  from  sneez- 
ing (Od.  xvii.  541  ff.) — one  of  the  large  class  of 
omens  from  involuntary  human  actions  (iraX/ioi), 
elaborated  in  later  times  into  a complicated  system. 
In  the  Homeric  instance.  Telemachos’  violent  sneeze 
simply  indicates  Divine  approval  of  Penelope’s 
words.  This  idea  lingers  on  to-day  in  Greece.  If 
a sneeze  is  heard  after  any  one  has  spoken,  the 
sneezer  is  not  only  given  the  customary  ‘ Good 
health  to  you  ! ’,  but  the  words  sal  dX-pOeia  XZei, 

‘ and  he  (the  last  speaker)  teUs  truth,’  are  added. 

Necromancy  proper — the  evoking  of  a ghost  or 
ghosts — is  not  found  in  Homer.  The  nearest 
approach,  besides  the  appearance  of  Patroklos’ 
spirit,  is  in  the  visit  of  Odysseus  to  Hades  (Od. 

1 See  Divisation (Introductory),  § i,  ‘Dreams.’ 

2 Bouch4-Leclercq,  ii.  399 ; Pausanias,  vii.  xxii.  2-3. 

3 Cf.  .ijch.  Agam.  1652  f. 

A.I.  . . . ovK  avaiuofiaL  Oavelv, 

XO,  SexofLtvoLS  Aeyets  Oavclv  ce  . , ♦ 


xi.).  Here  the  ghosts  are  certainly  approached 
Avith  regular  necromantic  rites,  blood-ofi'erings  and 
the  like,  and  the  whole  passage  suggests  something 
other  than  the  normal  Homeric  idea  of  the  dead 
as  ‘strengthless.’  It  may  ivell  be  that,  ivhile  the 
Achaean  lords  were  not  ghost-worshippers,  their 
subjects  were,^  and  that  this  bit  of  ritual  has 
percolated  up  from  lower  levels  of  society.  But 
even  here  the  ghosts  are  not  raised  from  their 
graves  or  called  into  the  upper  world ; nor  have 
they  any  prophetic  powers,  except  Teiresias,  who, 
by  special  grace,  retains  his  old  seer-craft  or  some- 
thing like  it.  The  only  approach  to  the  usual 
idea  of  a dead  man’s  powers  of  divination  is  the 
foresight  shown  by  some  dying  men,  e.g.  Hector.^ 

Such  are  the  main  forms  of  Homeric  divination, 
to  which  Hesiod  makes  no  addition,  for  his 
weather  signs  are  simply  crude  meteorology,  with 
nothing  of  magic  about  them. 

2.  Historic  period. — We  noiv  pass  to  the  historic 
period,  which  we  may  roughly  divide  into  (1)  the 
time  of  Greek  development  and  political  import- 
ance (8th  to  4th  cent.  B.C. — First  Olympiad  to 
the  death  of  Alexander),  and  (2)  the  decadence 
(from  the  4th  cent,  onwards). 

(1)  The  period  of  politiccd  importance. — In  this 
period,  besides  the  Homeric  methods,  several  new 
forms  of  divination  Avere  introduced,  which  Avill  be 
briefly  discussed  in  their  proper  place ; but  the 
chief  feature  of  it  was  the  immense  importance  of 
the  oracular  shrines,  and  particularly  of  three — 
those  of  Zeus  at  Dodona,  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and, 
later,  of  Zeus  Ammon.  The  first  of  these  is  un- 
doubtedly of  great  antiquity.^  Homer'*  mentions 
its  priestly  tribe  or  caste,  the  ZeXXol  ‘ of  uiiAvashen 
feet,  sleepers  on  the  ground  ’ ; and  the  Avay  in 
Avhich  the  oracles  Avere  given — by  the  sounds  made 
by  the  sacred  oak — suggests  an  ancient  tree- 
Avorship,  older  than  the  cult  of  Zeus  as  Ave  knoAV 
it,  and  very  possibly  practised  before  the  god  Avas 
heard  of.  It  remained  respectable,  though  over- 
shadowed by  Delphi,  until  quite  late  times. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  oracles  Avas  the  Delphic 
or  Pythian.  From  very  early  times  an  oracle  of 
some  sort  appears  to  have  existed  in  this  lonely 
and  exquisitely  beautiful  place, ^ and,  if  Ave  may 
trust  the  legends,  it  Avas  held  by  Ge-Themis, 
possibly  in  conjunction  Avith  Poseidon.  Inspira- 
tion was  given  by  some  sort  of  vapour  rising  from 
a cleft  in  the  ground  ; ® this  is  so  Avell  estaWished 
by  ancient  evidence  that  Ave  cannot  doubt  it, 
although  modern  researches  have  shoAvn  that  no 
large  chasm  existed — in  fact,  thanks  to  the  French 
excavators,  any  one  can  noAV  see  that  for  himself. 
But,  Avhatever  it  Avas,  it  Avas  enough  to  serve  as 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  a chthonian  poAver, 
and  it  was  held  to  inspire  prophecies — possibly  by 
means  of  dream-visions,  the  characteristic  form  of 
earth  oracles.  To  this  old  and  Avell-established 
shrine  there  came,  at  some  period  of  Avhich  we 
have  no  definite  knoAvledge,  a Northern  tribe,'' 
Avho  Avorshipped  Apollo.  Despite  the  non-chthonian 
character  of  this  god,  Delphi  became  Apolline 
henceforward.  Under  the  management  of  the 
‘ Holy  Ones’  (''0<rioi),  it  became  the  most  important 
oracular  shrine  in  Greece,  and  to  some  extent  the 
official  head-centre  of  Hellenic  religion. 

1 For  a discussion  of  the  whole  question,  see  Rohde,  Psyche*, 
Tubingen,  1907,  vol.  i.  ch.  i. 

2 See  Divination  (Introductory),  § 6,  ‘Necromancy.' 

3 See  Farnell,  CGS  i.  38ff. ; Bouch6-Leclercq,  ii.  277  ff. 

* IL  xvl.  233  ff. 

6 See  Farnell,  iv.  180  ff.,  for  an  excellent  discussion;  but  in 
our  opinion  he  underestimates  the  part  played  by  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  spot.  The  Greeks  were  extraordinarily 
sensitive  to  heautiful  scenery,  though  not  given  to  sentimental- 
izing about  it. 

6 Cf.  Plutarch,  de  Defect.  Orac.  43. 

7 Crete  also  had  a traditional  connexion  with  Delphi ; see 
Horn.  Hym.  Apoll.  388 ; Paus.  x.  vi.  7 ; Pind.  Pyth.  v.  62.  A 
lion’s  head  in  Knossian  style  has  been  found  at  Delphi. 
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Several  methods  of  divination  were  employed  at 
one  time  or  another,  such  as  the  /xavTinai  \jyTj<poi, 
which  appear  to  have  resembled  the  Zulu  divining- 
sticks  ; hut  the  usual  procedure  was  by  possession 
(navTLKT)  ivdeos).  The  Pythia  or  prophetess,  after 
a draught  of  water  from  the  underground  spring 
Kassotis,!  seated  herself  upon  the  tripod  in  the 
inner  shrine,  probably  over  the  cleft,  became 
inspired,  and  prophesied.  The  official  interpreters 
(Trpo<pTjTai)  then  reported  her  utterances,  normally 
in  hexameters.^  The  opportunity  this  gave  for 
very  liberal  ‘ recension  ’ of  the  inspired  and  prob- 
ably quite  unintelligible  words  of  the  Pythia  is 
obvious ; still,  all  oracles  were  supposed  to  come 
through  her  direct,  as  is  shown  by  the  common 
phrase  ii  Ilvdla  xp$-  The  theory  was  briefly  this  : 
Zeus  was  omniscient,  and  Apollo  was  his  favourite 
son  and  his  confidant.  Apollo,  therefore,  from  time 
to  time®  made  known  his  father’s  will  or  fore- 
knowledge to  such  mortals  as  chose  to  consult  him 
after  due  purification  and  sacrifice,  employing  as 
his  medium  the  Pythia,  who,^  possessed  much  as  a 
shaman  is  possessed  {plena  deo,  in  Vergil’s  phrase), 
spoke  not  her  own  words  but  those  of  the  god. 
How  much  of  all  this  the  ‘ Holy  Ones  ’ believed, 
we  cannot  say  ; certainly  the  oracle  had  immense 
influence,®  especially  in  religious  matters,  where 
it  was,  on  the  whole,  conservative,  except  for  its 
advocacy  of  Dionysiac  worship  and  of  hero-cults. 
In  political  matters  it  usually  avoided  any  decided 
position,  though  it  was  philo-Spartan  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war ; and  a certain  vagueness  and 
ambiguity  in  all  fore-tellings  of  the  future  saved 
the  god  from  the  disagreeable  position  of  a false 
prophet.  In  one  respect,  however,  Apollo  seems 
really  to  have  acted  as  a useful  Information 
Bureau.  Founders  of  colonies  regularly  came  to 
him  for  advice,  and  that  advice  was  generally 
good.  It  may  be,  however,  that  here,  as  in  the 
case  of  codes  of  laws  su^jposed  to  emanate  from 
Delphi  (vo'/xoi  nv06xpjj(TToc),  the  god  did  no  more 
than  give  his  approval  to  a course  already  decided 
upon. 

The  influence  of  Delphi,  and  the  lesser  influence 
of  other  oracles  of  Apollo  (Klaros,  Branchidai, 
etc.),  had  its  effect  on  legend,  as  is  shown  by  the 
persistent  torturing  of  myths  about  ancient  seers 
into  making  the  latter  sons  or  pupils  of  Apollo, 
and  inspired  prophets  rather  than  augurs.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  oracles,  and  their  proverbial 
obscurity,  called  into  existence  a class  of  inter- 
preters (i^rtyrjTal)  whose  business  it  was  to  reveal 
the  god’s  meaning  to  the  less  sharp-witted  public. 
It  was  recognized  that  to  be  a good  exegete  one 
must  be  something  of  a diviner  ; and,  later  on,  in 
the  nonage  of  Greek  culture,  the  collection  and 
interpretation  of  oracles  in  the  light  of  a degenerate 
philosophy  occupied  such  men  as  Porphyry. 

But  even  Apollo  did  not  extinguish  the  race  of 
divins  libres.  The  craze  for  knowledge  of  the 
future  which  was  very  noticeable  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war  produced  a demand  for  oracles 
which  was  liberally  met  by  the  circulation  of  the 
proj)hecies  (xpwpol)  of  various  ancient  sages,  such 
as  Musaios — among  them  those  of  Bakis,  of  whom 
Aristophanes  makes  such  delightful  sport  in  the 
Knirjhts  and  elsewhere.  At  Athens,  especially, 
prophecies  sprang  up  like  mushrooms,  and  such 
ominous  lines  as  the  famous 

1 See  Farnell,  iv.  188.  The  prophetic  virtues  of  water  from 
sacred  springs  were  widely  recognized. 

2 Other  metres,  and  even  prose,  were  used  later ; see  Plut. 
de  l^ylhioe  Oraculis. 

3 The  oracle  could  be  consulted  only  at  certain  seasons 
(tTn&ri/iiai)  and  on  certain  days. 

Tliis  was  a regular  Apolline  method,  e.r/.  at  his  ancient 
cave-shrine  at  Ilylai  on  the  M®ander. 

The  more  so  as  most  gods  had  either  no  oracles  or  none  of 
any  importance.  Hence  we  find  Apollo  consulted,  for  example, 
on  a (pieation  ah'ecLing  the  worship  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis. 


fjfei  AoipiaKOS  Tro'Xegos  Kai  Xoip-bs  ap,’  airip,^ 
with  its  no  less  terrifying  variant  Xt/ms,  were  in 
every  one’s  mouth.  Soothsayers  of  all  kinds  plied 
a lively  trade.  Nikias  was  especially  dependent 
upon  them,  but  no  general  crossed  a river  or 
entered  the  enemy’s  country  without  consulting 
the  yudvreis  attached  to  the  army. 

These  official  diviners  practised  an  art  un- 
known to  Homer,  namely,  haruspicy.  Whereas 
the  Homeric  heroes  simply  sacrificed  and  had 
done  with  it,  in  later  Greek  rites  the  victim  was 
required  to  give  a sign  (by  shaking  its  head  when 
the  libation  was  poured  upon  it)  that  the  god 
accepted  it,  and  the  entrails  ^ were  inspected  for 
signs  of  Divine  apiiroval  or  disapproval,  especially 
before  a battle.  Indeed,  there  is  more  than  one 
instance  (notably  at  Platsea)  of  a general  delaying 
action  for  a considerable  time  until  at  last  a 
victim’s  entrails  gave  a favourable  omen.  Empyro- 
mancy  rvas  also  practised,  i.e.  the  observation  of 
the  fire  consuming  the  sacrificial  flesh.  If  it 
burned  low  or  went  out,  it  was  a bad  sign,  and  so 
on.  This  was  not  restricted  to  altar-flames.  It 
is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  everything  capable 
of  being  affected  by  a moderate-sized  fire  was 
scrutinized  for  signs  at  one  period  or  another.® 
But  most  of  these  curious  methods  and  most  of 
the  countless  other  forms  of  divination,  of  which 
we  have  no  room  even  to  give  a list,  were  relatively 
unimportant,  formed  no  part  of  any  State  religion, 
and  were  only  here  and  there  adopted  by  oracles. 
Haruspicy  was  the  normal  official  method,  and  in 
important  matters  an  oracle  was  consulted. 

Dreams,  however,  deserve  separate  mention. 
The  recognized  medium  of  chthonian  oracles,'*  they 
were  opposed  by  the  Apolline  cult,  but  found  a 
footing  in  the  worship  of  medicinal  heroes,  especi- 
ally Asklepios.  The  cult  of  heroes,  indeed,  grew 
very  important  at  this  period,®  and  Asklepios  was 
particularly  popular.  His  shrine  at,  or  rather  near, 
Epidauros — to-day  one  of  the  most  interesting 
ruins  in  Greece— and  many  lesser  shrines  at  Athens 
and  elsewhere,  healed  the  sick  by  means  of  incuba- 
tion {i-YKolp-rjcns,  ly/cXtcts).  The  patient,  after  pre- 
liminary rites,  slept  in  the  temple,  and  in  a dream 
was  tended  or  advised — generally  the  latter — by 
Asklepios.®  Here,  of  course,  the  medical  knowledge 
of  the  priests  (Aa-K\7]Tnddat)  came  into  play.  That 
it  was  considerable  is  clear,  both  from  a number 
of  votive  offerings  describing  treatments  which, 
even  by  modern  standards,  are  quite  scientific, 
and  also  from  the  rise  of  the  Asklepiads  of  Kos 
to  well-earned  renown,  especially  in  the  person  of 
their  greatest  member,  Hippokrates.  But,  even 
apart  from  this,  and  despite  the  vogue  of  Delphi, 
several  heroes,  notably  Trophonios  of  Lebadeia, 
gave  oracles  by  dreams  or  visions. 

Finally,  as  illustrating  the  extent  to  which 
divination  at  this  time  became  a regular  profession, 
despite  the  theoretical  importance  of  individual 
inspiration,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  great 
prophetic  families — the  lamidai  of  Elis  and  the 
Melampodidai  of  Akarnania  being  the  most 
famous.'^  Alongside  of  these  families  (or  gilds)® 
of  professional  diviners,  we  begin  to  hear  of  that 
curious  figure  of  later  mythology,  the  Sibyl. 

(2)  The  decadence.— In  this  period  we  have  to 
notice,  firstly,  the  weakening  of  the  Greek  genius, 

1 Thuo.  ii.  64. 

2 Especially  the  liver  (hepatoscopy).  See,  for  one  example  of 
many,  Plut.  Vita  Arati,  ch.  xliii.  Of.  Divination  (Assyr.-Bab.). 

3 See  Bouch6-Leclercq,  vol.  i.,  for  a full  treatment  of  this  and 
other  forms  of  divination,  such  as  lecanomancy. 

4 Of.  Eur.  Iph.  Taur.  1259  f. 

3 It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  favoured  bj"  Delphi,  so  long  as  the 
monopoly  of  prophecy  was  not  infringed. 

8 See  Aristoph.  Plutus,  for  a farcical  description. 

7 Bouch4-Leclercq.  ii.  62ff. 

8 The  patronymic  termination  often  connotes  no  more  than 
this  ; cf.  'OfXTjpL&ai,  ’A(7KA7)7rta6at. 
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and  tlie  consequent  influence  of  foreign  cults ; 
secondly,  the  part  played  by  philosophy  in  regard 
to  the  belief  in  di^dnation  ; and,  finally,  the  de- 
generation of  the  great  national  cults;  and  the  con- 
sequent downfall  of  the  official  divination — oracular 
and  otherwise — which  formed  part  of  them. 

Of  the  foreign  ideas  which  came  in  with  the 
backwash  from  Alexander’s  conquests,  the  most 
noteworthy  was  the  Chaldseo-Egyptian  belief  in 
astrology.^  Somewhat  modified  by  Greek  ideas, 
it  pervaded  the  whole  of  Western  thought,  and 
became  the  principal  form  of  divination.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  go  into  details  as  to  the  methods 
employed,  but  a few  salient  points  may  be  noted. 
Firstly,  it  was  almost  wholly  novel.  The  idea  of 
taking  omens  from  the  heavenly  bodies  or  from 
such  phenomena  as  lightning  and  shooting  stars 
is  old  enough  in  Greece,  but  no  elaborate  system, 
and  no  idea  of  anything  like  planetary  influences, 
had  ever  existed.  This  Avas  the  product  of  the 
sidereal  cults  of  the  East ; it  is  a remarkable  fact 
that  the  Greeks  hardly  worshipped  the  heavenly 
bodies  at  all.^  Astrology — this  is  another  notice- 
able fact— aided  the  late  tendency  to  syncretism. 
Thus,  joined  with  the  popularity  of  the  Eastern 
sun-gods,  it  helped  to  identify  Apollo  Avith  Helios ; 
Artemis  Avas  confounded  Avith  Selene ; the  ram- 
horned (and  doubtfully  Hellenic)  Zeus  Ammon 
Avith  the  sign  Aries,  and  so  on.  Thirdly,  astrology 
invaded  all  branches  of  divination  to  such  an 
extent,  that  Ave  find  haruspices,  palmists,  etc., 
using  terms  borroAved  from  it,  and  tracing  the 
influence  of  the  stars  in  the  formation  of  beasts’ 
entrails  and  the  like. 

Philosophers  of  the  decadence  and  of  the  period 
immediately  preceding  it  (that  in  Avhich  Plato  and 
Aristotle  lived  and  Avrote)  Avere,  on  the  Avhole, 
favourable  to  divination.  Plato,  at  heart  a mystic, 
Avhile  outspokenly  contemptuous  of  the  disreput- 
able vendors  of  indulgences  and  oracles,  Avas  by 
no  means  adverse  to  beliefs  in  the  supernatural, 
and,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  held  that  divination 
Avas  not  only  possible,  but  a reality  ; ® and  his  late 
followers,  the  Neo-Platonists,  Avho  constructed  an 
elaborate  system  of  dalyoves  on  the  basis  of  the 
Timmus,  found  therein  a full  and  satisfactory 
explanation  of  oracles.  Epicurus,  indeed,  Avhose 
system  denied  Providence  and  Divine  interest  or 
interference  in  human  afi’airs,  Avas  hostile  to  the 
pretensions  of  diviners  ; but  the  Stoics  passionately 
championed  astrology,  as  evidence  of  their  doctrine 
of  Fate.^  The  degenerate  and  mongrel  system, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Neo-Pythagoreanisni, 
Avas  freely  credulous  of  all  marvels,  divination 
included,  and  produced  its  OAvn  inspired  prophet, 
ApoUonios  of  Tyana  [q.v.]. 

Under  pressure  of  foreign  cults,  including  finally 
Mithraism  and  Christianity,  the  ancient  State 
religions  of  Greece  became  gradually  Aveaker ; and 
this  inevitably  entailed  a decline  in  the  importance 
of  the  oracles,  and  of  official  diviners.  Indi- 
vidualism also  Avas  rampant,  as  is  shoAvn  by  the 
popularity  of  the  post- Aristotelian  philosophies ; 
and  this  meant  that  divination  became  more  and 
more  of  a private  aft'air.  While  it  is  Avholly  untrue 
that  the  oracles  ceased  at  the  coming  of  Christ,® 
it  is  a fact  that  by  about  100  A.d.  they  A\'ere 
no  longer  of  great  importance;®  indeed,  quite 

1 Bouch^-Leclercq,  ii.  ch.  vi. ; cf.  art.  Stars  (Greek). 

2 Even  the  sun  is  unimportant,  as  is  indicated  by  the  extreme 
raritj'  of  names  such  as  Heliodoros  or  Heliades  before  the  3rd 
cent.  B.c.  The  attempts  made  to  identify  any  of  the  leading 
Hellenic  deities  (save  Zeus,  who  is  vaguely  a sky-god)  with 
celestial  phenomena  are  without  exception  unsatisfactory. 

3 Socrates  had  certainly  been  of  that  opinion  before  him. 

4 E.g.  llanilius,  iv.  14  f . 

3 The  tale  is  an  invention  of  Christian  apologists,  Avho  con- 
sidered oracles  the  work  of  evil  spirits.  Archaeological  evidence 
alone  is  quite  conclusive  against  it. 

6 See  Pint,  de  Defect.  Orac.,  and  de  Pythice  Orac. 


apart  from  other  causes,  the  political  insignificance 
of  Greece  meant,  sooner  or  later,  the  insignifi- 
cance of  her  great  religious  institutions.  Finally, 
Christian  opposition  for  the  most  part  stamped  out 
pagan  divination. 

There  Avere,  hoAvever,  survivals.  Astrology 
lingered  on  despite  theological  denunciations — 
political  opposition  it  had  already  endured  for 
centuries — and  still  survives.  Oneiromancy,  Avhich 
had  groAvn  into  a most  complicated  science,  still 
retained  a considerable  hold  on  popular  belief. 
Finally,  the  prophecies  of  the  Sibyl  or  Sibyls — the 
number  and  names  vary  * — being  in  later  times  of 
Judmo-Christian  origin,  Avere  hospitably  received 
and  ranked  almost  equal  Avith  the  HebreAv  prophets. 

‘ The  old  man  is  Sibyl-mad,’  says  Aristophanes’ 
slave  of  his  master  Demos  ; and  in  the  Middle 
Ages  her  name  was  still  held  in  reverence  ; ‘ Teste 
Dauid  cum  Sibylla.’ 

Literature. — A.  Bouch^-Leclercq,  Hist,  de  la  divination 
dans  Vantiq.^  vols.  i.-iii.,  Paris,  1879-1880 ; L.  R.  Farnell,  Cults 
of  the  Greek  States,  Oxford,  1896  ff.,  esp.  vol.  i.  (Zeus)  and  vol.  iv. 
(Apollo).  The  former  work  gives  a full  bibliograph}"  of  earlier 
writings.  H.  J.  ROSE. 

DIVINATION  (Indian). — In  India,  divination 
has  gone  through  tAVO  jihases  of  development. 
Originally  it  seems  to  have  been  practised  chiefly 
Avith  the  intention  of  obviating  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  omens  and  portents  ; in  the  later  period, 
ratlier  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  the  good  or 
evil  Avhich  those  signs  Avere  smsposed  to  indicate. 
Both  phases  presuppose  the  firm  belief  in  omens 
and  portents,  Avhich  appears  to  be  a common  feature 
of  primitive  culture.  In  India  this  belief  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  Vedic  Saiiihitas  : birds  are  in- 
voked to  be  auspicious,  and  certain  birds,  especially 
pigeons  and  owls,  are  said  to  be  messengers  of  death 
(Nirrti,  Yama).^  A great  many  details  are  furnished 
by  later  Vedic  books,  especially  the  Adbhuta  Brdh- 
mana,  Avhich  forms  the  last  chapter  of  the  Sadvimia 
Brdhmana  of  the  Samaveda,  and  the  13th  chapter 
of  the  Kauiika  Sutra  of  the  Atharvaveda.®  The 
subjects  treated  in  the  12  paragraphsof  the  Adbhuta 
Brdhmana  are,  according  to  W eber’s  ^ enumeration : 
common  incidents,  diseases  of  men  and  cattle,  agri- 
cultural calamities,  loss  of  ornaments,  earthquakes, 
phenomena  in  the  air  and  the  sky,  miraculous  hap- 
penings to  altars  and  idols,  electrical  phenomena, 
monsters  ; in  each  case  the  god  is  named  to  Avhose 
province  the  particular  incident  belongs,  and  the 
mantra,  or  the  ceremony  for  the  expiation  of  the 
evil  sign,  is  prescribed.  The  second  treatise  is 
similar  to  the  first ; but  it  diflers  from  it  in  this, 
that  in  it  the  omens  and  portents  are  more  special- 
ized and  more  varied,  and  that  the  Brahman  Avho 
is  to  prescribe  the  remedy  for  them  must  belong  to 
the  Atharvaveda.  The  last  point  need  not  surprise 
us,  for  that  Veda  Avas  largely  engaged  Avith  occa- 
sional and  optional  practices,  Avith  charms  and 
spells ; hence  the  house-priest  (purohita)  of  the 
king,  Avho  had  to  Avard  oft'  the  evil  influences  Avhich 
menaced  king  and  country,  Avas  required  to  be 
deeply  versed  in  the  secret  lore  of  the  Atharvaveda. 
Therefore  all  that  refers  to  mantic  and  magic  Avas 
naturally  believed  to  come  Avithin  the  province  of 
that  Veda.  The  last  contribution  to  it  is  the  72 
ParUistas  (appendixes  or  j)aralipomena),®  treatises 
on  different  subjects  connected  Avith  the  Atharva- 
veda. Some  of  them  are  of  comparatively  late 
age,  since  they  betray  an  acquaintance  Avith 
Greek  astronomy.  About  a third  part  of  this 

1 See  Bouchi-Leclercq,  ii.  ch.  iii. 

2 Rigv.  ii.  42,  43,  x.  165  ; Atharv.  vi.  27-29  ; cf . A itareya 
Brdhmo.'i^ay  ii.  15.  14. 

3 Both  treatises  have  been  edited,  translated,  and  commented 

upon  by  A.  Weber  vedische  Texte  iiber  Omina  und  Por- 

tenta,  Berlin,  1859,  p.  313  ff.). 

^ Ind.  Liieraturgesch.^,  Berlin,  1878,  p.  76. 

5  The  Pansist(^s  of  the  Atharvaveda,  ed.  G.  Melville  Bolling 
and  Julius  von  Negelein,  Leipzig,  1909-10. 
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work  deals  with  prognostics,  especially  from  pheno- 
mena in  the  atmosphere  and  the  heavens.  Here 
we  find  divination  in  its  later  development,  i.e. 
with  the  object  of  predicting  future  events.  But 
the  expiatory  ceremonies  and  mantras,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  preceding  period,  continued  to  be 
looked  upon  as  important  matter  ; thus  the  67th 
Pariiista,  called  AdhhutaSanti,  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
metrical  paraphrase  of  part  of  t\\&  Adbhuta  Brdh- 
mana  mentioned  above. 

The  art  of  divination  with  which  we  have  dealt 
as  yet  was  part  of  the  religion,  especially  of  the 
Atharva  priest,  who  was  the  orthodox  soothsayer. 
There  were  probably  already  in  early  times  sooth- 
sayers and  fortune-tellers  of  no  religious  character 
(naimittika,  mauhurtika^  samndrika)  who  made 
single  branches  of  prognostics  their  speciality.  But 
the  whole  art  of  divination  became  independent  of 
religion  when  Greek  astronomy  and  astrology  were 
introduced  into  India  in  the  early  centuries  of  our 
era.  The  astrologer  possessed  what  was  believed 
to  be  a real  science  of  prediction,  the  accuracy  of 
which  was  uncontestahly  proved  in  one  branch  of 
his  science — the  astronomical — and  was,  therefore, 
readily  believed  in  in  the  other — the  astrological 
one.  For  astronomy  and  astrology  were  in  India, 
as  indeed  also  in  Europe  till  quite  recently,  but 
two  branches  of  one  science.  And  the  Indian 
astrologer  added  to  these  two  branches  a third — 
the  art  of  divination,  hitherto  practised  by  the 
Atharva  priest.  We  shall  caU  the  latter  natural 
astrology,  in  contradistinction  to  judicial  astrology 
adopted  from  the  Greeks.  An  accomplished  as- 
trologer or  astronomer  {jyotisa)  had  to  know 
astronomy,  judicial  astrology  (hora),  and  natural 
astrology.^  Judicial  astrology  is  subdivided  into 
(1)  nativity  (jataka) ; (2)  prognostics  for  journeys, 
especially  marches  of  princes  in  war  {ydtrd) ; and 
(3)  horoscopy  for  weddings  (vivdha).  Natural 
astrology  is  treated  in  works  which  are  called 
Saiiihita.  The  best  known  Samhita  is  the  Brhat 
Samhitd  of  Varaha  Mihira,  written  aboirt  the 
middle  of  the  6th  cent.  A.D.,  on  which  an  extensive 
and  very  valuable  commentary  was  composed  by 
Bhattotpala  in  the  9th  century.^  The  contents  of 
the  Brhat  Samhitd  may  serve  as  a summary  of  the 
original  Indian  art  of  divination — of  course,  in  its 
last  stage  of  development.  We  therefore  tran- 
scribe Varaha  Mihira’s  enumeration  of  them  (ii.  5, 
tr.  H.  Kem,  JEAS,  1869)  : 

‘ The  course  of  the  sun  and  of  the  other  eight  planets,  and,  dur- 
ing it,  their  natural  and  unnatural  symptoms,  their  size,  colour, 
and  brightness  of  the  rays,  their  shape,  risings  and  settings,  their 
roads  and  deviations,  their  retrograde  and  post-retrograde  mo- 
tions, the  conjunctions  of  planets  with  asterisms,  etc.,  as  well  as 
the  respective  consequences  for  the  different  parts  of  the  globe ; 
the  course  of  Canopus,  the  course  of  the  Seven  Seers  (Great 
Bear),  the  division  of  things  as  belonging  to  the  domain  of  each 
planet,  the  same  as  appertaining  to  the  domain  of  each  asterism, 
the  conjunction  of  the  five  planets  in  the  figure  of  a triangle, 
etc.,  the  planetary  war,  the  conjunction  of  the  five  planets  with 
the  moon,  the  effects  produced  by  the  planets  on  the  years  pre- 
sided over  by  them,  the  symptoms  of  pregnancy  of  the  clouds, 
the  conjunction  of  the  moon  with  Eohipi,  with  Svati,  with 
Agasha ; the  forebodings  of  instant  rain,  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  the  growth  of  flowers  and  plants  as  to  the  produce 
of  trees  and  crops,  the  mock-sun,  the  halo,  the  cloudy  line 
piercing  the  sun’s  disk  at  risi  ng  or  setting,  the  wind,  the  meteors, 
the  glow  of  the  sky,  the  earthquake,  the  glowing  red  of  twilight, 
the  Fata  Morgana,  the  dust  rain,  the  typhoon,  the  cheapness  or 
dearth  of  the  products  of  the  earth,  the  prognostics  for  the 
growth  of  corn,  the  banner  of  Indra,  the  rainbow,  architecture, 
palmistry,  the  auspicious  or  ill-lucky  movements  of  crows,  the 
augural  circle,  the  movements  of  wild  beasts,  of  horses,  the  circle 
of  winds,  the  good  or  bad  signs  of  temples,  of  statues,  the  conse- 
cration of  statues,  the  treatment  of  trees,  the  observation  of  the 


1 The  maukurtika  is  the  predecessor  of  the  astrologer  proper. 
Ohapakya,  who  wrote  about  300  B.C.,  mentions  the  maukurtika 
(Kaufiliyam,  Mysore,  1909,  p.  38),  while  Kamandaki,  a late  ad- 
herent of  Kautilya’s  school,  speaks  of  llora-gatiita-taUvavid 
{The  Nitisara,  by  Kamandaki,  Calcutta,  1884,  iv.  33). 

2 H.  Kern,  Brihat  Saitihitd,  Calcutta,  1865,  Preface,  p.  20 ff. 

2 Edited,  together  with  the  text,  in  the  Vizianagram  series, 
1895-97. 


soil  for  finding  veins  of  water,  the  lustration,  the  sight  of 
wagtails,  the  allaying  the  influence  of  portents,  miscellaneous 
matters,  the  anointment  of  a king ; the  signs  of  swords,  of 
ornamental  goldplates,  of  cocks,  of  tortoises,  of  cows,  of  goats, 
of  horses,  of  elephants,  of  men,  of  women  ; reflections  on  woman- 
kind ; the  prognostics  of  boils,  of  shoes,  of  torn  garments,  of 
chowries,  of  umbrella-sticks,  of  couches  and  seats,  the  examina- 
tion of  jewels,  the  foretokens  at  a lamp,  the  good  or  bad  signs  of 
tooth-sticks,  etc.,  such  as  occur  in  common  life  to  everybody  as 
well  as  to  kings, — all  these  things  have  every  moment  to  be 
considered  by  an  astrologer  with  undivided  attention.’ 

As  the  astrologer  had  thus  appropriated  all 
prognostics  to  himself  that  had  belonged  to  the 
Atharva  priest,  he  became  the  successful  rival  of 
the  latter.  Tliis  change  must  have  set  in  during 
the  2nd  or  3rd  cent.  A.D.  ; for  Garga,  an  early 
predecessor  of  Varaha  Mihira,  had  proclaimed  ; 

‘The  king  who  does  not  honour  a scholar  accomplished  in 
horoscopy  and  astronomy,  clever  in  all  branches  and  accessaries, 
comes  to  grief.'  ‘ As  the  night  without  a light,  as  the  sky 
without  the  sun,  so  is  a king  without  an  astrologer ; like  a blind 
man  he  erreth  on  the  road  ’ {ib.  ii.  7.  9). 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  article  to 
enter  into  details  about  judicial  astrology  as  taught 
by  the  Hindus ; but  it  must  be  noticed  that  they 
have  also  adopted  Muhammadan  astrology,  and 
treated  it,  under  the  name  tdjika,  as  distinct  from 
the  Greek  astrology,  or  jdtaka. 

There  are  several  branches  of  prognostics  which 
seem  early  to  have  been  cultivated  by  specialists, 
and  in  some  degree  to  have  become  independent 
disciplines.  To  this  category  belonged  the  inter- 
pretation of  dreams.  The  belief  in  the  significance 
of  dreams  is  already  found  in  the  Rigveda  (viii. 
47,  14  ff.) ; dreams  indicating  death  are  enumerated 
in  the  Aitareya  Aranyaka,  iii.  2,  4 ; the  expiation 
of  evil  dreams  is  treated  in  Kau&ika  Sutra,  xlvi.  9 ft'. , 
and  in  the  Grhya  Sutras.  The  68th  Parikista  of 
the  Atharvaveda,  called  Svapnddhydya,  deals  with 
oneiromancy,  and  so  do  several  Puranas  in  a chap- 
ter bearing  the  same  name,  and  some  separate 
works  (see,  further,  art.  Dreams  [Vedic]).i  In- 
terpreters of  dreams,  their  dream-book,  and  its 
contents  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Jains.  ^ 
Another  important  branch  of  prognostics  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  marks  of  the  body,  including 
palmistry  and  physiognomy.  It  is  an  ancient 
discipline,  for  it  is  a tenet  of  the  Buddhists  that 
Buddha  possessed  the  32  lucky  marks  (mahdpurusa- 
laksana)  and  the  80  minor  marks.  The  art  of 
interpreting  bodily  marks  is  called  sdmudrika,  and 
several  works  treating  of  it  are  extant ; those  rvho 
practise  it  are  also  called  sdmudrika.  Augury 
proper  {kdkuna)  is,  as  we  saw  above,  a very  old 
branch  of  divination  ; it  has  been  developed  in  the 
course  of  time.  A very  full  dissertation  on  this 
subject  is  given  by  Eugen  Hultzsch,  Prolegomena 
zu  des  Vasantardja’s  Qdkuna,  Leipzig,  1879.® 
Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  sortilege  was 
also  practised  in  India ; a specimen  of  this  kind 
of  divination  is  published  by  A.  "Weber,  ‘ Uber  ein 
indisches  Wiirfel-Orakel  ’ {MBA  W,  1859). 

The  Jains  also  practised  the  art  of  divination. 
According  to  them,  it  had  eight  branches  (atthahga- 
mahdnimitta  [Kalpasutra,  i.  § 64]),  which  are 
specified  in  the  commentary  to  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion : divya,  utpdta,  dntariksa,  bhauma,  ahga, 
svara,  laksana,  and  vyahjana ; in  another  enumera- 
tion the  same  names  are  given,  only  that  svapna  is 
added,  and  divya  is  omitted.  As  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  this  division,  the  Jain  system  of  prog- 
nostics must,  on  the  whole,  have  been  similar  to 
that  of  the  Hindus  in  general. 

Literature. — Besides  the  works  quoted  in  the  course  of  the 
article,  see  A.  Hillebrandt,  ‘ Rituallitteratur,’  GIAP,  Strass- 
burg,  i897,  p.  182,  and  the  literature  quoted  there,  p.  184  f. 

Hermann  Jacobi. 

1 For  further  details,  see  Pischel,  in  ZDMG  xl.  (1886)  111  ff. 

2 Kalpasutra  of  Bhadrabahu,  ed.  Jacobi,  Leipzig,  1879,  pp.  1, 
74  {SBE  xxii.  246). 

3 The  whole  text,  Vasantardja  Sakunam,  was  edited  in 
Bombay,  1884. 
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DIVINATION  (Japanese).  — i.  Definition. — 
The  Japanese  for  ‘ divination  ’ is  ura  or  uranahi.  If 
we  consult  the  ‘ Vocabulary  of  the  most  ancient 
Words  of  the  Japanese  Language’  {TASJ,  vol.  xvi. 
pt.  3,  p.  280),  we  find  that,  according  to  B.  H. 
Chamberlain,  the  old  word  ura  signifies : ‘ the 
back  or  hind  part  of  anything,  inside,  the  reverse ; 
hence  the  heart,  the  mind,  divination  of  things 
unseen,  soothsaying.’  The  primitive  meaning  is 
clearly  seen  in  present-day  phrases  : e.g.  te  no  ura 
means  the  palm  of  the  hand ; kimono  no  ura,  tlie 
inside  of  a coat ; ura  no  ie,  a back-house.  From 
this  we  see  that,  for  the  Japanese,  the  idea  of 
divination  does  not  necessarily  involve  a predic- 
tion, but  only  the  discovery  of  something  hidden 
— present,  past,  or  future.  It  may  be  employed  not 
only  to  find  out  whether  such  and  such  an  event 
will  occur  in  the  future,  whether  it  will  be  lucky 
or  the  opposite,  etc.,  but  also  to  reveal  tlie  present 
will  of  the  gods  on  such  and  such  a point,  and 
even  to  discover  why  a certain  event— generally 
an  untoward  one — has  occurred  in  the  past. 

2.  Objects. — To  get  a good  idea  of  the  various 
objects  of  divination,  we  have  only  to  look  through 
the  ancient  Shinto  documents,  beginning  with  the 
Kojiki.  Even  in  the  very  first  pages  of  the  sacred 
story  we  find  divination  playing  a part  in  the  life 
of  the  primitive  couple  : Izanagi  and  Izanami  have 
produced  badly-formed  children  ; the  cause  is  dis- 
covered by  divination,  viz.  that  in  the  marriage 
ceremony  the  woman  had  spoken  first  (see  Kojiki, 
tr.  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  p.  22).  An  eclipse  of  the 
sun  takes  place  ; the  gods  have  recourse  to  various 
magical  processes  in  order  to  stop  it,  and  among 
these  is  divination — employed,  no  doubt,  to  dis- 
cover the  will  of  the  Sun-goddess  (ib.  64).  At  a 
later  period,  one  of  the  first  emperors,  Suinin,  who 
had  a son  afflicted  with  dumbness,  learns  in  a 
dream  that  his  child  will  be  able  to  speak  if  a 
temple  is  buUt  to  a certain  god,  who  does  not 
reveal  his  name ; by  a process  of  divination  the 
sovereign  discovers  the  identity  of  the  god,  and 
removes  the  curse  (ib.  237  f.).  Outside  of  these 
longer  mythological  tales,  we  see  divination 
practised  in  innumerable  other  cases,  especially 
in  the  Nihongi.  It  is  employed  to  foretell  the 
result  of  a military  expedition  (see  Nihongi,  tr. 
W.  G.  Aston,  vol.  i.  pp.  121,  227,  237) ; to  reveal 
the  cause  of  plague,  rebellion,  and  other  public 
calamities  (i.  152)  or  private  misfortunes  (ii.  102)  ; 
to  discover  what  person  is  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  cult  of  a god  (i.  153,  177) ; what  offerings  must 
be  made  to  the  god  (i.  178) ; whether  the  Emperor 
should  make  sacrifices  in  person  or  send  a repre- 
sentative (i.  189,  190) ; why  the  Emperor’s  soup 
almost  froze  into  ice  one  day  (this  was  due  to  a 
case  of  incest  in  the  court,  i.  324) ; what  place 
should  be  selected  for  building  a tomb  (i.  355)  or  a 
palace  (ii.  95) ; what  was  signified  by  a mysterious 
omen  (ii.  59,  306).  Finally,  in  addition  to  these 
cases  officially  reported  in  the  ancient  chronicles, 
we  find  divination  constantly  invoked  in  the  life 
of  individuals  in  more  humble  circumstances  — 
from  the  maiden  seeking  to  know  when  she  will 
have  a husband  and  what  will  be  his  name,  to  the 
person  who  is  anxious  to  recover  a lost  possession 
or  to  find  the  track  of  a thief.  In  the  poems  of 
the  Manyoshiu,  which  give  us  a very  true  and 
vivid  picture  of  ancient  Japanese  civilization, 
divination  is  employed  fairly  often  in  the  relations 
between  lovers  and  married  people  (see  these 
poems  in  Satow,  ‘Ancient  Japanese  Rituals,’ 
TASJ,  vol.  vii.  pt.  4,  p.  446  ft'.,  and  in  F.  V. 
Dickins,  Primitive  and  Medieval  Japanese  Texts, 
Oxf.  1906,  Romanized  texts,  pp.  125,  142  f.,  and 
Translations,  pp.  204,  227  f.). 

Divination  was  a regular  process  in  certain 
essential  points  of  Shinto  worship ; it  was  by 
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divination  that  the  priestess  of  the  Sun  was 
chosen  at  Ise  (see  esp.  Nihongi,  i.  176) ; that,  more 
generally,  the  ceremonial  purity  of  all  those 
taking  any  part  in  religious  rites  was  ascer- 
tained ; that  it  was  determined,  at  the  great 
festival  of  the  first-fruits  (Ohonihe)  held  at  the 
accession  of  the  Emperors,  from  which  provinces 
the  sacred  rice  should  be  brought,  what  local 
persons  should  prepare  it,  etc.  At  court,  a special 
divination  took  place  annually,  on  the  10th  of  the 
12th  month,  to  find  out  what  misfortunes  were  to 
be  feared  for  the  Emperor  in  the  coming  months, 
and  to  provide  propitiatory  measures  accordingly. 

3.  General  character. — Aston  says  (Shinto,  338) 
that,  though  the  art  may  very  probably  have 
‘ passed  through  a non-religious  phase,’  yet  ‘ the 
cases  met  with  in  the  oldest  records  are  commonly 
associated,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  with  an  appeal 
for  divine  guidance’;  and  he  quotes  Hirata^s  de- 
finition of  divination  as  ‘ respectfully  inquiring  the 
heart  (ura)  of  the  gods.’  This  view  seems  to 
exaggerate  to  a certain  extent  the  religious  side 
of  divination  at  the  expense  of  its  magical  aspect. 
In  fact,  in  the  most  ancient  documents,  divination 
appears  to  be,  above  all,  a mechanical  process,  the 
virtue  of  which  resides  in  the  ritual  performances 
rather  than  in  the  will  of  the  gods.  A clear  proof 
of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  gods  were  no  wiser 
than  men  in  obscure  affairs,  and  had  themselves 
to  resort  to  divination  for  light.  As  is  shown  by 
their  name  Kami,  they  are  ‘ superior  ’ beings  ; but 
their  superiority  is  relative,  and  they  are  distin- 
guished from  men  by  a difference,  not  of  nature, 
but  only  of  degree.  Therefore,  they  are  not  en- 
dowed, in  the  intellectual  order,  with  the  omni- 
science attributed  by  more  advanced  religions  to 
their  Deity.  They  are  constantly  in  perplexity, 
and  require  the  wisdom  of  a general  assembly  to 
guide  them  (see  Kojiki,  63,  112,  etc.). 

The  Counsellor-deity,  Omohi-kane,  who  gives  advice  on  these 
occasions,  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  infallible : when  the  gods 
are  deliberating  on  means  of  ‘pacifying'  the  country  which 
the  future  Emperor  is  to  rule,  Omohi-kane  proposes  that  an 
ambassador — whom  he  himself  selects  — should  be  sent ; the 
ambassador  does  not  return  ; Omohi-kane  chooses  a second, 
who  behaves  in  the  same  way  as  the  first ; he  then  finds  a 
third,  who  is  slain ; and  only  after  these  three  unsuccessful 
attempts  does  he  finally  succeed  (Kojiki,  112 flf.).  The  gods  in 
their  celestial  abode  do  not  know  what  is  happening  on  the 
earth : when  they  learn  of  the  death  of  the  third  ambassador 
— the  Pheasant— they  do  so  only  by  means  of  the  arrow  that 
killed  him  flying  to  the  plains  of  high  heaven  and  falling 
bloody  at  their  feet  (Kojiki,  115).  The  gods,  indeed,  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  present,  past,  and  future.  Their  first 
ambassador,  Ame  no  ho-hi,  made  friends  with  Oho-kuni-nushi, 
whose  submission  he  was  sent  to  obtain ; they  do  not  know 
this  fact.  After  three  years,  being  uneasy  at  having  received 
no  news,  they  send  Ame-waka-hiko,  who  straightway  marries 
Shita-teru-hime,  the  daughter  of  Oho-kuni-nushi,  and  then 
devotes  his  whole  energies  to  making  the  conquest  for  himself ; 
they  know  nothing  of  this  treason.  It  is  not  until  eight  years 
afterwards  that  they  decide  to  send  the  Pheasant  to  try  to  get 
some  news,  and  they  have  no  more  fore-knowledge  of  the 
accident  of  which  he  is  to  be  the  victim  than  they  had  of  the 
former  events  (Kojiki,  113  f.).  If  their  knowledge  of  material 
facts  is  thus  limited,  a fortiori  they  cannot  guess  what  is 
taking  place  within  hearts  : when  they  curse  the  murderer  of 
the  Pheasant,  their  formula  is  conditional,  because  they  do 
not  know  what  his  real  intentions  may  have  been  (Kojiki,  116). 
It  is  for  this  reason — because  they  cannot  penetrate  what  is 
bidden — that  they  have  recourse  to  divination.  In  the  case 
of  the  first  children  of  Izanagi  and  Izanami,  mentioned  above, 
we  are  told  that  these  two  deities  ‘ ascended  to  Heaven  and 
inquired  of  their  Augustnesses  the  Heavenly  Deities,’  and  that 
then  ‘ the  Heavenly  Deities  found  out  by  the  great  divination  ’ 
an  answer  to  their  inquiry  (Kojiki,  22)  ; similarly,  in  the  eclipse- 
myth  we  see  ‘ the  eight  hundred  myriad  Deities  assemble  in  a 
divine  assembly  ’ and  ‘ perform  divination.’ 

This  procedure  manifestly  lowers  the  gods  to 
the  level  of  men,  making  one  and  the  same  fate 
hover  over  all.  Primitive  Shinto  seems  to  admit, 
without  naming  it,  a vague  impiersonal  Power, 
like  the  Moira  of  Homer  at  the  time  before  Zeus 
was  the  Moiragetes.  Later,  the  Japanese  theo- 
logians, like  the  Greek  poets,  were  very  much 
embarrassed  by  this  ancient  idea,  which  nattered 
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neither  the  Avisdom  nor  the  power  of  their  gods. 
Was  it  not  strange,  for  example,  that,  on  being 
consulted  by  the  first  couple,  the  greatest  gods 
should  show  themselves  unable  to  reply  until  they 
in  their  turn  had  appealed  to  some  sort  of  superior 
intelligence?  Hirata,  who  is  always  ingenious, 
tries  to  solve  the  question  by  comparing  them  to 
a prince  who  has  entrusted  a particular  function 
to  each  of  his  servants,  and  who,  on  being  asked 
for  information  on  any  point  whatever,  begs  the 
questioner  to  apply  to  the  person  who  is  best 
informed  on  the  subject ; but  this  ulterior  excuse 
of  an  apologist  cannot  efface  the  impression  left 
on  us  by  the  texts.  In  a word,  since  gods  as  well 
as  men  must  have  recourse  to  divination,  it  is  very 
probable  that,  in  ancient  Shinto,  divination  was 
an  affair  of  magic  far  more  than  of  religion. 

4.  Various  forms.  — (a)  Official  divination.  — 
Having  made  this  important  point  clear,  Ave  shall 
now  examine  the  forms  of  this  magical  operation. 
We  must  distinguish  between  the  official  proced- 
ure, i.e.  the  ‘ Greater  Divination,’  and  other  minor 
proceedings.  The  ‘ Greater  Divination  ’ consisted 
in  omoplatoscopy,  a process  Avhich  is  met  with  not 
only  among  the  Chinese  and  other  races  of  the 
North  - East  of  Asia,  but  also  among  certain 
Western  peoples,  like  the  ancient  Germans,  the 
Greeks  ancient  and  modern,  and  even,  doAvn  to 
within  a recent  date,  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland 
(the  custom  of  ‘ reading  the  speal  ’).  In  primitive 
Japan,  omoplatoscopy  was  practised  by  flaying  the 
shoulder-blade  of  a deer  over  a bright  fire  and 
watching  the  cracks  produced  upon  it  by  the  heat. 
This  was  the  form  of  divination  resorted  to  by 
the  gods  in  the  circumstances  already  mentioned, 
and  we  find  that  it  was  under  the  special  care  of 
the  god  Koyane,  the  legendary  ancestor  of  the 
Nakatomi,  or  hereditary  corporation  of  priests 
representing  the  Emperor  in  his  sacerdotal  func- 
tions (see  esp.  Kojilci,  64,  and  cf.  a variant  in 
Nihongi,  i.  82  f.,  which  claims  to  give  the  mythical 
origin  of  the  custom  by  telling  how  the  god 
Koyane,  at  the  command  of  the  great  god  Taka- 
mi-musubi,  ‘ was  made  to  divine  by  means  of  the 
Greater  Divination,  and  thus  to  do  his  service’). 
Similarly,  Avhen  we  find  the  Emperor  commanding 
a divination,  which  is  then  carried  out  by  the 
Palace  college  of  diviners,  it  is  the  ‘ Greater  Divina- 
tion ’ that  is  meant,  though  the  text  simply  speaks 
of  ‘ divination  ’ Avithout  further  epithet.  This 
practice  underwent  modification  very  early  by  the 
substitution,  in  the  place  of  the  deer’s  shoulder- 
blade,  of  the  tortoise  carapace  employed  by  the 
Chinese.  This  innovation  was  undoubtedly  facili- 
tated by  the  fact  that  the  tortoise  already  held  an 
important  place  in  native  Japanese  mythology 
{Kojilci,  160;  Nihongi,  i.  113,  182,  etc.). 

The  first  reference  to  it  is  found  ir  the  Nihongi  (i.  152) : the 
Emperor  Sujin,  in  the  year  91  B.c.,  wishing  to  discover  the 
cause  of  various  calamities  which  had  laid  waste  the  country, 
decided  ‘ to  commit  the  matter  to  the  Sacred  Tortoise  ’ ; but 
this  detail  is  certainly  an  anachronism,  as  indeed  is  the  whole 
context  in  which  it  appears,  for  we  find  the  Emperor  attributing 
national  calamities  to  his  personal  faults,  in  accordance  with 
Chinese  theory.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  substitution  must 
have  taken  place  about  the  year  653,  when  some  Koreans,  of 
high  repute  in  the  art  of  divination,  came  to  exercise  their 
talents  at  the  Japanese  court.  The  Nihongi  story  shows  us, 
at  least,  that  the  tortoise  carapace  was  the  usual  means  of 
divination  at  the  time  of  its  composition,  i.e.  in  the  8th  cent., 
and  the  Engwhiki  (10th  cent.)  mentions  no  other  process  in 
the  descriptions  of  the  official  cult. 

It  Avas  only  in  certain  provinces  that  the  deer’s 
shoulder-blade  of  the  primitive  mythology  con- 
tinued to  be  employed.  Just  as  the  tortoise  cara- 
pace Avas  always  used,  it  is  said,  in  the  island  of 
Hachijo,  Avhere  there  were  no  deer  or  other  large 
quadrupeds,  but  where  the  waters  abounded  in 
tortoises,  tlie  deer’s  shoulder-blade  remained  in 
use,  long  after  the  introduction  of  the  Chinese 
custom,  in  certain  villages;  this  survival  is  men- 


tioned in  old  AATitings  even  at  the  end  of  the  17th 
cent,  (see  SatoAv,  loc.  cit.  453).  It  can,  moreover, 
be  observed  even  to-day  among  the  Ainu  (see 
N.  G.  Munro,  ‘Some  Origins  and  Survivals,’  in 
TASJ,  vol.  xxxviii.  pt.  3 [1911],  p.  46). 

(b)  Secondary  forms. — Of  secondary  and  non- 
official forms  of  divination  the  principal  was  tsuji- 
ura,  or  ‘cross-roads  divination.’  We  find  in  the 
poems  of  the  ManyCshiu  that  it  Avas  employed 
chiefly  by  women  and  lovers.  The  persons  having 
recourse  to  this  form  of  divination  went  to  the 
cross-roads  at  dusk  (whence  the  other  frequent 
name  of  yufu-ura,  ‘ evening  divination  ’),  planted 
a stick  in  the  ground,  and  then  took  the  remarks 
of  the  passers-by  as  an  ansAver  to  Avhat  they 
Avanted  to  knoAv.  In  this  rite,  the  stick  represents 
Funado,  the  staff  which  Izanagi  drove  into  the 
sand  when  leaving  Hades,  in  order  to  check  the 
pursuit  of  the  infernal  deities  (just  as  the  American 
Indians  use  staffs  to  drive  off  the  spirits  of  the 
dead),  and  Avhich  Avas  afterAvards  transformed  into 
a phallic  god,  a poAverful  preserver  of  life,  grant- 
ing protection  from  the  diseases  sent  by  the 
under-Avorld  demons,  and  at  the  same  time  filling 
the  r61e  of  patron  of  travellers  (see  Revon,  Le 
Shinntdisme,  321).  Still  another  method  of  tsuji- 
ura  Avas  practised  by  women.  They  Avent  to  the 
nearest  cross-roads,  and  there  repeated  the  folloAV- 
ing  poetry  three  times  : 

Funadosahe  ‘ Of  Funadosahe, 

Yufuke  no  kami  ni  The  god  of  the  evening  oracle. 
Mono  toheha.  When  we  ask  things, 

Michi  yuku  hito  no  Ye  who  go  along  the  way, 

Fra  masa  ni  se  yo  1 Deliver  the  oracle  truly  ! ’ 

[The  first  line  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  road-gods,  and 
especially  Funado,  were  regarded  as  Sahe  no  kami,  ‘ preventive 
gods,’  against  disease  and  demons.] 

While  repeating  these  lines,  the  women  drew  a 
line  of  demarcation  on  the  road  and  sprinkled 
rice;  for  rice,  Avith  the  mysterious  spirit  it  con- 
tains (uga  no  mi-tama),  was  a poAverful  agent 
against  evil  spirits,  as  is  also  seen  in  the  custom  of 
sprinkling  it  in  the  hut  of  a pregnant  Avoman  (see 
Le  Shinntdisme,  134,  303).  After  this  Avas  done, 
each  of  the  Avomen,  turning  towards  one  of  the 
roads,  passed  a finger  along  the  teeth  of  a box- 
wood comb  that  she  held  in  her  hand,  and  made  it 
sound  three  times ; this  was  a means  of  inviting 
the  god  to  speak,  the  word  tsuge  meaning  both 
‘box- wood’  and  ‘inform  me.’  After  this,  they 
listened  for  the  Avords  of  the  first  person  Avho  came 
within  the  space  marked  off  by  the  enchanted 
limits,  and  drew  an  answer  therefrom.  The  tsuji- 
ura,  in  these  more  or  less  complete  forms,  seenis  to 
have  enjoyed  popularity  for  a long  time : it  is 
mentioned  in  the  Oh-kagami,  ‘ the  Great  Mirror,’ 
a famous  pseudo-historical  Avork  of  the  12th  cent, 
(see  Satow,  448) ; and  a passage  in  the  dramatist 
Chikamatsu  Monzaemon  (Dickins,  op.  cit.,  Tr.,  p. 
66)  shows  how  much  importance  Avas  attached, 
even  so  recently  as  200  years  ago,  to  the  chance 
words  spoken  by  people  met  on  the  street. 

Connected  Avith  tsuji-ura  we  have  hashi-ura, 
‘bridge  divination,’  in  which  the  same  processes 
Avere  employed,  but  on  a bridge  instead  of  on  an 
ordinary  road.  We  may  notice  also  ashi-ura, 
‘foot  divination,’  practised,  according  to  a poem  of 
the  Manydshiu,  by  a lover  before  the  door  of  his 
house  along  Avith  ‘evening  divination’  (SatoAv, 
447) ; but  our  information  on  this  ‘ foot  divina- 
tion ’ is  not  sufficiently  accurate,  although  it  comes 
into  one  of  the  most  ancient  myths,  viz.  the 
dance  of  the  god  Ho-deri  (Nihongi,  i.  107  ; and  cL 
Le  Shinntdisme,  210).  Still  another  variety  is 
mentioned  along  with  tsuji-ura  in  the  Manydffiiu 
(Dickins,  Tr. , p.  66) — ishi-ura,  or  ‘ stone  divination,’ 
Avhich  consisted  in  foretelling  the  future  from 
the  apparent  weight  of  a stone  (ishi-gami,  ‘ stone- 
deity  ’)  when  lifted  up.  The  folloAving  is  a text 
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which,  if  it  is  not  a simple  imaginary  divination 
according  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  may 
well  contain  one  of  the  most  ancient  applications 
of  this  process  : 

‘In  the  beginning,  when  the  Emperor  [Keiko,  A.n.  71-130, 
according  to  traditional  chronologj']  was  about  to  attack  the 
enemy  [the  Tsuchi-gximo,  ‘earth-spiders,’  i.e.  earth-cave- 
dwellers],  he  made  a station  on  the  great  moor  of  Kashihawo. 
On  this  moor  there  was  a stone  six  feet  in  length,  three  feet  in 
breadth,  and  one  toot  five  inches  in  thickness.  The  Emperor 
prayed,  saying : “ If  we  are  to  succeed  in  destroying  the 
Tsuchi-gurxw,  when  we  kick  this  stone,  may  we  make  it  mount 
up  like  a kashiha  [oak]  leaf.”  Accordingly  he  kicked  it,  upon 
which,  like  a kashiha  leaf,  it  arose  to  the  Great  Void  ’ (Nihongi, 
i.  195). 

Other  secondary  forms  of  divination  presented 
a local  character.  In  the  temple  of  Kasuga,  to 
which  belongs  one  of  the  chief  rituals  of  ancient 
Shinto  {norito  no.  2),  and  in  various  other  pro- 
vincial temples,  mi-kayu-tira,  or  ‘ divination  by 
gruel,’  was  practised.  The  purpose  of  this  divina- 
tion was  to  find  out  what  kinds  of  vegetables  and 
cereals  it  would  be  best  to  sow  for  the  year.  It 
took  place  on  the  15th  of  the  1st  month,  the  date 
of  the  festival  of  Sake  no  kami  (see  above).  A pot 
was  placed  before  the  gods,  and  in  it  were  boiled 
some  adzuki  beans  (Phaseolus  radiatus) — a little 
red  bean  whose  colour  served  to  suggest  the  idea 
of  health,  of  victory  over  the  demons  of  disease 
(people  who  visit  Japan  may  see  this  used  even 
to-d,ay  to  colour  sacred  rice — the  rice,  e.g. , offered 
on  the  domestic  altar  at  the  annual  Feast  of 
Ancestors).  When  this  gruel  was  cooked,  54  tubes 
of  reed  or  bamboo  were  plunged  into  it,  each 
bearing  the  name  of  one  of  the  vegetables  it  was 
proposed  to  cultivate  ; next,  the  priests  withdrew 
the  tubes  with  chopsticks,  and  derived  prognostics 
as  to  the  good  or  bad  crops  to  be  borne  by  each 
particular  hind  of  grain  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  grains  of  rice,  mixed  with  the  bean-gruel,  went 
into  the  tubes.  The  peasants  then  sowed  their 
seed  according  to  these  indications.  An  analogous, 
but  less  important,  process  consisted  in  arranging 
beans  round  the  hearth  very  near  the  fire,  and 
drawing  omens  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
turned  black  or  remained  untouched  (Satow,  418  ; 
Aston,  342).  Koto-ura,  or  ‘harp  divination,’ was 
another  local  form.  It  was  employed  at  Ise  to 
make  sure  of  the  purity  of  the  priests  taking  part 
in  the  three  great  annual  ceremonies,  as  also  of 
the  tables,  vessels,  and  other  objects  employed 
to  present  offerings.  The  night  before  the  cere- 
mony,'at  midnight,  a priest  stood  with  a harp  at 
one  of  the  outer  doors  of  the  temple.  Turning 
towards  the  temple,  he  prayed  the  Sun-goddess  to 
give  light  on  the  point  requiring  elucidation. 
Then  he  struck  the  harp  three  times,  each  time 
uttering  a loud  ‘Hush,’  after  which  he  asked  all 
the  gods  to  come  down  from  the  heavens  to  answer 
his  question,  pronouncing  the  following  three-fold 
poetic  formrila : 


Ahari  ya ! 

Asobi  ha  su  to  mausanu  ; 
Asakura  ni, 

Ama  tm  karni  kuni  tsxc  kami, 
Orimashimase ! 


‘Ah!  ah! 

We  do  not  merely  amuse  our- 
selves ; 

On  to  your  splendid  seat, 

Gods  of  heaven  and  gods  of 
the  country, 

Descend  1 


Ahari  ya ! 

Asobi  ha  su  to  mausanu  ; 

Asakura  ni, 

Naru  Ikadzuchi  mo, 
Orimashimase ! 

Ahari  ya ! 

Asobi  ha  su  to  mausanu  ; 
Asakura  ni, 

Uha  tsu  ohoye  shita  tsu  ohoye, 
ilaxviri  tamahe ! 


Ah ! ah  ! 

We  do  not  merely  amuse  our- 
selves ; 

On  to  your  splendid  seat, 

.Sounding  Thunderbolt  also. 

Descend ! 

Ah ! ah  ! 

We  do  not  merely  amuse  our- 
selves ; 

On  to  your  splendid  seat. 

Upper  great  elder  brother  and 
lower  great  elder  brother. 

Deign  to  come  ! ’ 


[We  do  not  know  who  the  two  ‘elder  brothers ’ invoked  in 
the  second  last  line  were.] 


After  this  formula,  the  names  of  all  the  priests 
were  called,  and  at  each  one  the  officiant  asked : 
‘ Is  he  clean  or  unclean  ? ’ He  then  struck  the 
harp  again,  and,  by  a process  which  recalls  certain 
rites  of  Polynesian  sorcerers,  tried  to  whistle  by 
drawing  in  his  breath ; only  if  the  whistle  could 
be  heard  was  the  priest  in  question  considered 
clean.  The  same  rite  was  employed  to  settle  the 
same  question  in  regard  to  the  people  who  had 
prepared  the  offerings,  the  offerings  themselves, 
and  the  material  utensils.  Finally,  the  priest 
sounded  his  harp  again  three  times,  with  a solemn 
‘ Hush  ! ’ and  sent  the  gods  back  to  their  own 
abode  by  reciting  a formula  of  opposite  meaning 
from  the  preceding  one. 

This  curious  ceremony,  in  which  magic  plays  the  dominant 
part,  is  not  described  in  detail  except  in  one  work  of  the  12th 
cent. ; but  an  8th  cent,  document  makes  allusion  to  it,  and 
Satow  is  right  in  thinking  (op.  ext.  450)  that  it  is  a pure 
Japanese  custom. 

Last  in  this  class  of  local  methods  of  divination  we 
may  mention  ‘cauldron  divination,’  which  Aston 
quotes  (p.  343)  as  employed  to  this  day  in  a temple 
in  the  country  of  Bittchu.  At  the  request  of  a 
member  of  their  congregation,  the  priests  recite 
a ritual,  light  a fire  beneath  a cauldron,  and  note 
the  sound  it  produces : if  it  is  like  the  bellowing 
of  a bull,  the  omen  is  good. 

Such  are  the  processes,  important  and  secondary, 
general  and  particular,  of  Japanese  divination. 
A process  which  may  serve  as  the  transition 
between  these  indigenous  systems  and  the  Chinese 
methods  gTadually  introduced  is  that  known  as 
kitsune-tsukahi,  or  ‘ fox-possessing.’  A fox  is  buried 
alive,  with  only  its  head  out  of  the  ground  ; food 
is  placed  before  it,  which  it  cannot  reach  in  spite 
of  desperate  efforts ; when  it  dies,  after  this  tanta- 
lizing torment,  its  spirit  is  supposed  to  pass  into 
the  food,  which  is  then  mixed  with  clay  and 
formed  into  an  image  of  the  animal ; the  possessor 
of  this  fetish  is  regarded  as  endowed  with  marvel- 
lous divinatory  power  (W.  Weston,  Mountaineering 
in  the  Japanese  Alps,  Lond.  1896,  p.  307).  This  cruel 
rite  has  a strange  resemblance  to  another  magical 
process,  viz.  that  of  the  inu-gami  (‘dog-deity’),  in 
which  a dog  is  treated  in  almost  the  same  way,  its 
head  being  finally  cut  off,  to  be  used  afterwards  in 
spells  along  with  the  furious  spirit  inhabiting  it ; 
and,  if  this  rite  of  the  inu-gami  is  of  Shinto  origin 
(see  Le  Shinntdisme,  166),  the  same  may  be  the 
case  with  that  of  the  kitsune-tsukahi. 

We  have  no  precise  information  regarding 
divination  hy  birds,  which  certainly  existed  in 
ancient  Japan  (Satow,  449) — we  do  not  even  know 
whether  it  resembled  the  Chinese  system  of  bird- 
divination.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  Chinese  origin  of  such  methods  as  astro- 
logy, introduced  by  Koreans  in  A.D.  675,  when,  as 
the  AfAowgi  tells  us  (ii.  326),  ‘a  platform  was  for 
the  first  time  erected  from  which  to  divine  by 
means  of  the  stars,’  and  also  geomancy  {Nihongi, 
ii.  76,  126),  cheiromancy,  physiognomies,  etc. 

(c)  Isolated  cases. — After  thus  treating  of  the 
regular  processes  of  divination,  it  is  advisable  to 
mention  the  individual  and  accidental  recourse  to 
various  means  of  divination  invented  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment.  Occurrences  of  this  nature  are 
very  often  found  in  the  most  ancient  annals.  To 
show  the  process  to  the  life,  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  quote  a passage  from  the  Nihongi,  relating  to 
Jimmu  Tenno,  the  legendary  founder  of  the 
Jaiianese  Empire : 

‘ All  the  places  occupied  by  the  enemy  [the  indigenous  race 
who  had  to  be  conquered]  were  strong  positions,  and  therefore 
the  roads  were  cut  off  and  obstructed,  so  that  there  was  no 
room  for  passage.  The  Emperor,  indignant  at  this,  made 
prayer  on  that  night  in  person,  and  then  fell  asleep.  The 
Heavenly  Deity  appeared  to  him  in  a dream,  and  instructed 
him,  saying:  “Take  earth  from  within  the  shrine  of  the 
Heavenly  Mount  Kagu  [a  mountain  in  Yamato],  and  of  it  make 
eighty  Heavenly  platters  [for  rice].  Also  make  sacred  jars  [for 
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sake],  and  therewith  sacrifice  to  the  gods  of  Heaven  and  Earth. 
Moreover,  pronounce  a solemn  imprecation.  If  thou  doest  so, 
the  enemy  will  render  submission  of  their  own  accord."  The 
Emperor  received  with  reverence  the  directions  given  in  his 
dream,  and  proceeded  to  carry  them  into  execution.  ...  He 
caused  Shihi-netsu-hiko  [a  fisherman  whom  he  had  with  him  as 
guide]  to  put  on  ragged  garments  and  a grass  rain-coat  and 
hat,  and  to  disguise  himself  as  an  old  man.  He  also  caused 
Ukeshi  the  Younger  [a  local  chief  who  had  joined  his  party]  to 
cover  himself  with  a winnowing  tray,  so  as  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  an  old  woman,  and  then  addressed  them,  saying : 
“ Do  ye  two  proceed  to  the  Heavenly  Moimt  Kagu,  and  secretly 
take  earth  from  its  summit.  Having  done  so,  return  hither. 
By  means  of  you  I shall  then  divine  whether  or  not  I shall  be 
successful  in  founding  the  Empire.  Do  your  utmost,  and  be 
watchful.”  Now  the  enemy’s  army  filled  the  road,  and  made 
all  passage  impossible.  Then  Shihi-netsu-hiko  prayed,  and 
said : “ If  it  will  be  possible  for  our  Emperor  to  conquer  this 
land,  let  the  road  by  which  we  must  travel  become  open.  But 
if  not,  let  the  brigands  surely  oppose  our  passage.”  Having 
thus  spoken,  they  set  forth,  and  went  straight  onwards.  Now 
the  hostile  hand,  seeing  the  two  men,  laughed  loudly,  and 
said  : ‘ ‘ What  an  uncouth  old  man  and  old  woman  1 ” So  with 
one  accord  they  left  the  road,  and  allowed  the  two  men  to  pass 
and  proceed  to  the  mountain,  where  they  took  the  clay  and 
returned  with  it.  Hereupon  the  Emperor  was  ^eatly  pleased, 
and  with  this  clay  he  made  eighty  platters,  eighty  Heavenly 
small  jars  and  sacred  jars,  with  which  he  went  up  to  the  upper 
waters  of  the  River  Nifu  and  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of  Heaven 
and  of  Earth.  Immediately,  on  the  Asa-hara  plain  by  the  river 
of  Uda,  it  became  as  it  were  like  foam  on  the  water,  the  result 
of  the  curse  cleaving  to  them.  Moreover,  the  Emperor  went  on 
to  utter  a vow,  saying  : “ I will  now  make  ame  [‘  sweetness,’  a 
sweetmeat  made  of  millet,  malted]  in  the  eighty  platters  without 
using  water.  If  the  ame  is  formed,  then  shall  I assuredly 
without  effort  and  without  recourse  to  the  might  of  arms 
reduce  the  Empire  to  peace.”  So  he  made  ame,  which  forth- 
with became  formed  of  itself.  Again  he  made  a vow,  saying ; 
“ I will  now  take  the  sacred  jars  and  sink  them  in  the  River 
Nifu.  If  the  fishes,  whether  great  or  small,  become  every  one 
drunken  and  are  carried  down  the  stream,  like  as  it  were  to 
floating  maki  [Podoearims]  leaves,  then  shall  I assuredly  suc- 
ceed in  establishing  this  land.  But  if  this  be  not  so,  there 
will  never  be  any  result.”  'Thereupon  he  sank  the  jars  in  the 
river.  Their  mouths  turned  downward,  and  after  a while  the 
fish  all  came  to  the  surface,  gaping  and  gasping  as  they  floated 
down  the  stream.  Then  Shihi-netsu-hiko,  seeing  this,  repre- 
sented it  to  the  Emperor,  who  was  greatly  rejoiced,  and, 
plucking  up  a five-hundred-hranched  masakaki  [Cleyera]  tree 
of  the  upper  waters  of  the  River  Nifu,  he  did  worship  therewith 
to  all  the  gods.  It  was  with  this  that  the  custom  began  of 
setting  sacred  jars  (in  the  courtyard]  ’ (Sihongi,  L 119-121). 

In  this  one  passage,  and  with  a single  point 
to  elucidate,  we  have  no  fewer  than  four  different 
processes  of  divination.  The  case  of  the  famous 
Empress  Jingo,  the  conqueror  of  Korea,  is  similar  : 

‘ Proceeding  northwards,  she  arrived  at  the  district  of  Mat- 
sura  in  the  land  of  Hizen,  and  partook  of  food  on  the  bank  of 
the  River  Wogawa,  in  the  village  of  Tamashima.  Here  the 
Empress  bent  a needle  and  made  of  it  a hook.  She  took  grains 
of  rice  and  used  them  as  bait.  Pulling  out  the  threads  of  her 
garment,  she  made  of  them  a line.  Then,  mounting  upon  a 
stone  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  casting  the  hook,  she 
prayed,  saying:  “We  are  proceeding  westward,  where  we 
desire  to  gain  possession  of  the  Land  of  Treasure.  If  we  are  to 
succeed,  let  the  fish  of  the  river  bite  the  hook."  Accordingly, 
raising  up  her  fishing-rod,  she  caught  a trout.’  And  further 
on  : ‘ The  Empress  returned  to  the  Bay  of  Kashihi,  and,  loosing 
her  hair,  looked  over  the  sea,  saying : “ I,  having  received  the 
instructions  of  the  Gods  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  trusting  in 
the  spirits  of  the  imperial  ancestors,  floating  across  the  deep 
blue  sea,  intend  in  person  to  chastise  the  West.  Therefore  do 
I now  lave  my  head  in  the  water  of  the  sea.  If  I am  to  be 
successful,  let  my  hair  part  spontaneously  in  two.”  Accord- 
ingly she  entered  the  sea  and  bathed,  and  her  hair  parted  of  its 
own  accord.  The  Empress  bound  it  up  parted  into  bunches 
[i.e.  in  manly  fashion]  ’ (lfihongi,\i.  227,  228 ; cf.  also  229,  237, 
281). 

{d)  Divination  hy  lots. — In  addition  to  these 
unimportant  but  picturesque  secondary  means  of 
divination,  it  remains  to  notice  a method  of  very 
general  character,  but  wliose  lack  of  originality 
renders  it  somewhat  less  interesting  ; this  is  divina- 
tion by  lots.  W e find  it  already  mentioned  in  the 
Nihonai  (ii.  257),  which,  in  telling  of  a conspiracy 
formed  in  A.D.  658,  says  that  the  various  conspir- 
ing princes  ‘ divined  the  future  of  their  treasonous 
conspiracy  by  drawing  slips  of  paper.’  Recourse 
was  also  had  to  sticks  on  which  numbers  were 
inscribed.  Sometimes  this  method  was  preceded 
by  prayers  to  the  gods  (Aston,  343) ; sometimes  it 
constituted  a purely  magical  process,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  above-mentioned  conspiracy ; and  some- 
times it  was  nothing  more  than  a handy  secular 


means  of  deciding  something  by  chance,  such  as  is 
constantly  used  by  people  to-day  as  far  removed 
from  religion  as  from  magic ; in  Tokyo,  e.g.,  at 
jinrikisha  stands,  the  kurumaya  often  have  at 
hand  a bundle  of  cords  of  different  lengths  all  tied 
in  a knot,  and  use  it  to  decide,  when  a passenger 
appears,  which  of  them  is  to  have  the  privilege  of 
conducting  him.  But  this  form  of  divination, 
vulgar  as  it  is,  assumes  a quite  outstanding  im- 
portance when  we  consider  that  the  drawing  of 
lots  plays  a dominant  part  in  the  divination 
founded  upon  the  complicated  Chinese  diagrams 
of  the  Yih-king,  the  ‘ Book  of  Changes  ’ (Eki  in 
Japanese).  This  obscure  book,  indeed,  just  be- 
cause of  its  divinatory  character,  was  one  of  the 
first  Chinese  works  to  be  introduced  into  Japan 
(in  A.D.  553,  according  to  the  Nihongi,  ii.  68;  cf. 
72,  306),  and  it  became  the  basis  of  the  system  of 
divination  in  use  at  present.  Takashima  Kaemon, 
who  was  the  most  celebrated  diviner  in  modem 
Japan,  took  this  work  as  the  foundation  for  his 
art ; when  he  was  only  a student,  he  was  put  in 
prison  for  some  youthful  misdemeanour,  and,  hav- 
ing nothing  but  this  ancient  classic  beside  him, 
he  discovered  the  secret  of  the  meditations  which 
brought  success  to  his  brilliant  career.  The  pre- 
sent writer  frequently  had  occasion  to  meet  this 
diviner,  to  hear  from  his  own  mouth  an  account 
of  his  most  ingenious  consultations,  and  even  to 
receive  his  lessons,  and  he  can  say  that,  if  the 
principles  of  the  system  are  doubtful,  its  indi- 
vidual results  are  often  wonderful : the  value  of 
divination  is  in  proportion  to  the  skill  of  the 
diviner,  and  the  lucky  financier  of  Kanagawa,  the 
able  promoter  of  so  many  new  schemes,  was  always 
a prudent  man  who  could  see  far  ahead.  As 
Chamberlain  says  (Things  Japanese,  Bond.  1898, 
p.  112),  Takashima,  after  studying  the  Yih-king, 
‘ realized  a fortune  by  obedience  to  its  precepts  ’ ; 
but  there  are  many  Japanese,  even  in  the  highest 
grades  of  society,  who  also  profited  by  his  wide  ex- 
perience of  men  and-things ; one  has  only  to  read  the 
Takashima  Ekidan  of  Shigetake  Sugiura  (Tokyo, 
1893)  to  get  a good  estimate,  from  numerous  ex- 
amples, of  the  penetration  of  his  mind  and  the 
wisdom  of  his  counsel.  The  Japanese,  moreover, 
even  the  educated  classes,  still  hold  divination  in 
high  esteem,  although  it  is  not  officially  recognized 
by  modern  Shinto,  and  have  recourse  to  it  fre- 
quently in  all  sorts  of  circumstances,  from  a wed- 
ding to  a removal  to  another  quarter  of  the  town. 
At  the  University  of  Tokyo,  15  or  20  years  ago, 
the  present  writer  had  as  colleague  an  old  pro- 
fessor of  the  ancient  school,  who  still  adhered  re- 
ligiously to  the  tuft  of  hair  of  the  feudal  period ; 
the  last  survivor  of  a perished  race  of  savants,  he 
was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  colleagues  as  the  only 
man  capable  of  expounding  the  Yih-king.  Among 
the  people  divination  is  correspondingly  wide- 
spread ; every  quarter  has  its  modest  diviner 
working  with  his  divining-rods  and  consulting  his 
diagrams,  and  telling  more  or  less  skilfully  how 
lost  possessions  may  be  found.  The  writer  could 
give  personal  experiences  in  this  connexion,  but 
prefers  to  quote  a little  anecdote  of  Chamberlain’s 
(lot.  cit.),  which  shows  both  the  popularity  and  the 
weak  points  of  divination  : 

‘ A favourite  dog  of  the  present  writer’s  was  lost  in  November 
1892,  and  all  search,  advertisement,  and  application  to  the 
police  proved  unavailing.  Meanwhile,  the  servants  and  their 
friends  privately  had  recourse  to  no  less  than  three  diviners, 
two  of  whom  were  priests.  One  of  these  foretold  the  dog’s 
return  in  April,  and  another  directed  that  an  ancient  ode  con- 
taining the  words,  “ If  I hear  that  thou  awaitest  me,  I will 
forthwith  return,”  should  be  written  on  slips  of  paper  and 
pasted  upside  down  on  the  pillars  of  the  house.  It  was  the 
sight  of  these  slips  that  drew  our  attention  to  the  matter.  The 
best  of  it  is  that  the  dog  was  found,  and  that,  too,  in  a month 
of  April,  namely  April  1896,  after  having  been  missing  for  three 
years  and  five  months  ! ’ 

g.  Ordeals. — After  thus  analyzing  the  various 
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forms  of  Japanese  divination,  ancient  and  modern, 
■we  have  still  a special  process  of  its  application 
to  investigate,  viz.  ordeals.  This  judicial  divina- 
tion is  represented  in  ancient  mythology  by  a 
well-known  story  giving  a case  of  ordeal  by  fire. 

The  Heavenly  prince  Ninigi,  having  been  sent  by  the  other 
gods  to  earth  to  govern  Japan,  married  Ko-no-hana-saku-ya- 
hime  (the  Princess-BIossoming-brilliantly-like-the-flowers-ot-the- 
Trees)  ; but  she  became  pregnant  after  a single  night,  and  the 
young  husband  was  astonished ; she  then  shut  herself  up  in  an 
underground  hall  (a  muro,  which  here  does  duty  for  the 
ubu-ya,  or  lying-in  hut,  where  the  Japanese  women  used  to 
retire  for  delivery),  and  set  fire  to  the  hall  with  her  own  hands, 
when  on  the  point  of  delivery,  in  order  to  prove  her  innocence 
by  the  fire-test.  ‘If  the  child,’  she  said,  ‘with  which  I am 
pregnant  be  the  child  of  an  Earthly  deity  [i.e.  of  a god  of  the 
country],  my  delivery  will  not  be  fortunate.  If  it  be  the  august 
child  of  the  Heavenly  deity  [i.e.  thy  child  and  the  descendant  of 
the  sun-goddess],  it  will  be  fortunate.’  And  the  princess  came 
out  of  the  test  victorious,  after  having  brought  into  the  world 
in  the  furnace  three  gods,  one  of  whom  was  to  be  the  ancestor 
of  the  first  Emperor  (Kojiki,  143  f.;  cf.  corresponding  versions 
in  Nihongi,  i.  73,  85,  88). 

This  myth  would  seem  to  point  to  the  existence 
of  the  fire-ordeal  in  the  customs  of  the  pre-historic 
period.  In  the  historic  period,  however,  it  was 
essentially  the  boiling-water  test  that  constituted 
judicial  divination.  First  of  all  the  Nihongi  gives 
us  an  example  which  it  assigns  to  A.D.  277  : 

A certain  man,  Takechi  no  Sukune,  was  slandered  before  the 
Emperor  by  his  younger  brother,  Umashi-ushi  no  Sukune,  and 
accused  of  wishing  to  overthrow  the  Emperor  and  seize  his 
power.  Takechi,  who  was  at  the  time  on  a tour  of  inspection 
in  the  provinces,  hastened  to  the  capital  to  prove  his  innocence. 
‘The  Emperor  forthwith  questioned  Takechi  no  Sukune  along 
with  Umashi-ushi  no  Sukune,  upon  which  these  two  men  were 
each  obstinate,  and  wrangled  with  one  another,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  right  and  the  wrong.  The  Emperor 
then  gave  orders  to  ask  of  the  Gods  of  Heaven  and  Earth  the 
ordeal  by  boiling  water.  Hereupon  Takechi  no  Sukune  and 
Umashi-ushi  no  Sukune  went  out  together  to  the  bank  of 
the  Shiki  river,  and  underwent  the  ordeal  of  boiling  water. 
Takechi  no  Sukune  was  victorious.  Taking  his  cross-sword, 
he  threw  down  Umashi-ushi  no  Sukune,  and  was  at  length 
about  to  slay  him,  when  the  Emperor  ordered  him  to  let  him 
go’  [Nihongi,  i.  257 f.). 

A more  important  case  was  occasioned,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  cent.,  by  the  pretensions 
of  high  families  who  were  attempting  to  increase 
their  prestige  by  false  genealogies.  In  the  year 
415,  two  Imperial  decrees  of  Ingyo  censured  those 
powerful  families  who  ‘ purposely  lay  claim  to  high 
family,’  those  bold  functionaries  who  ‘ describe 
themselves,  some  as  descendants  of  Emperors, 
others  attributing  to  their  race  a miraculous 
origin,  and  saying  that  their  ancestors  came  down 
from  Heaven  ’ ; and  the  abuse  reached  such  a 
pitch  that  the  Emperor  finally  had  recourse  to  the 
ordeal  to  remedy  it. 

‘ “Single  Houses,”  he  said,  “have  multiplied  and  have  formed 
anew  ten  thousand  surnames  of  doubtful  authenticity.  There- 
fore let  the  people  of  the  various  Houses  and  surnames  wash 
themselves  and  practise  abstinence,  and  let  them,  each  one 
calling  the  gods  to  witness,  plunge  their  hands  in  boiling  water.” 
The  cauldrons  of  the  ordeal  by  boiling  water  were  therefore 
placed  on  the  “Evil  Door  of  Words”  spur  of  the  Amagashi 
HilL  Everybody  was  told  to  go  thither,  sa3'ing : “He  who  tells 
the  truth  will  be  uninjured ; he  who  is  false  wiU  assuredly 
suffer  harm.”  Hereupon  every  one  put  on  straps  of  tree-fibre, 
and,  coming  to  the  cauldrons,  plunged  their  hands  in  the  boiling 
water,  when  those  who  were  true  remained  naturally  uninjured, 
and  all  those  who  were  false  were  harmed.  Therefore  those 
who  had  falsified  their  titles  were  afraid,  and,  slipping  away 
beforehand,  did  not  come  forward.  From  this  time  forward 
the  Houses  and  surnames  were  spontaneously  ordered,  and 
there  was  no  longer  any  one  who  falsified  them  ’ {Nihongi,  i. 
316-317,  and  cf.  Kojiki,  367  f.). 

A gloss  on  this  passage  of  the  Nihongi,  probably 
as  ancient  as  the  text  itself,  tells  us  that  this 
ordeal,  knotm  to-day  under  the  name  of  yusaguri, 
was  then  called  kugadachi,  and  adds  valuable  evi- 
dence of  other  varieties  of  usage  at  this  period  : 

‘ Sometimes  mud  was  put  into  a cauldron  and  made  to  boil  up ; 
then  the  arms  were  bared,  and  the  boiling  mud  stirred  with 
them.  Sometimes  an  axe  was  heated  red-hot  and  placed  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand.’ 

The  great  prevalence  of  the  custom  is  clearly 
shown  by  a complaint  made  to  the  Emperor,  in 
the  year  530,  by  an  ambassador  of  Inina,  a small 


kingdom  in  Korea,  against  a whimsical  judge,  who, 
in  order  to  simplify  his  task,  abused  the  ordeal : 

* Kena  no  Omi  is  fond  of  setting  the  cauldrons  for  the  ordeal  by 
boiling  water,  and  saying:  “Those  who  are  in  the  right  wiU 
not  be  scalded : those  who  are  false  will  certainly  be  scalded.” 
Owing  to  this,  many  persons  have  been  scalded  to  death  by 
plunging  into  the  hot  water  ! ’ {Nihongi^  ii.  22). 

still  other  forms  of  ordeal  are  noticed  by  a 
Chinese  traveller,  who  visited  Japan  in  the  year 
600,  and,  in  describing  both  the  means  of  torture 
employed  to  force  the  confession  of  criminals  and 
the  tests  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the 
guilty  from  the  innocent,  gives  the  following 
exposition  : 

‘ In  the  trial  of  cases  where  a great  wrong  has  been  suffered, 
those  who  will  not  confess  have  their  knees  squeezed  with  a 
piece  of  wood,  or  have  their  necks  sawn  with  the  tight  string 
of  a very  powerful  bow.  Or  small  stones  are  placed  in  boiling 
water,  and  the  disputants  are  ordered  to  take  them  out.  It  is 
supposed  that  he  who  is  in  the  wrong  gets  his  hand  scalded. 
Or,  again,  a snake  is  put  in  a Jar,  and  they  are  made  to  take  it 
out ; it  being  supposed  that  he  who  is  in  the  wrong  will  get  his 
hands  bitten’  (‘ Ma-Twan-Lin’s  Account  of  Japan,’  by  E.  H. 
Parker,  in  TASJ,  vol.  xxii.  pt.  2,  p.  42  f.). 

This  serpent-ordeal,  which  is  also  found  among 
other  peoples,  e.g.  the  blacks  of  Africa,  was 
certainly  in  existence  in  Japan  in  the  primitive 
period.  We  are  led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  tests 
to  which  Susa-no-wo  subjects  his  future  son-in-law, 
Oho-kuni-nushi,  Avho  is  made  to  sleep  in  the  hut  of 
serpents,  and  then  in  the  hut  of  centipedes  and 
wasps ; he  would  never  have  escaped  if  he  had  not 
had  the  help  of  the  magic  scarfs  of  princess  Suseri  ; 
and  Susa-no-wo  ended  by  shoAving  him  high  esteem, 
because,  seeing  him  spit  red  earth  mixed  Avith 
mwZiM-berries  (Aphananthe  aspera),  he  thought  he 
was  eating  the  centipedes  themselves  {Kojiki,  86  f.). 
Later  on,  and  doAvn  to  the  present  period,  the  tests 
of  plunging  the  hands  in  boiling  Avater  and  Avalking 
bare-footed  over  a bed  of  burning  coals,  Avith, 
hoAvever,  special  precautions,  Avere  employed  as  a 
means  of  rousing  the  piety  of  believers ; but  this 
is  no  longer  ordeal.  On  the  other  hand,  even  in 
the  17th  cent.,  Kaempfer  observed  a curious  ordeal 
for  forcing  confession  of  a crime,  Avhich  consisted 
in  making  the  accused  SAvalloAv,  in  a little  Avater, 
a small  piece  of  paper  Avith  drawings  of  ravens  or 
other  black  birds  upon  it  ( Kaempfer,  duJapon, 

Fr.  ed.,  Paris,  1732,  bk.  iii.  ch.  5,  p.  51).  Perhaps 
we  may  see  here  a faint  recollection  of  the  god  of 
scare-crows,  Avho  appears  in  primitive  mythology 
and  was  thought  to  knoAv  everything  under  the  sun 
(see  Le  Shinntdisme,  156). 

6.  Omens  and  dreams. — All  that  noAv  remains 
to  be  treated  is  omens  and  dreams.  These  come 
under  divination,  even  though  in  them  Ave  are 
not  dealing,  in  principle,  Avith  processes  involving 
the  active  initiative  of  man,  but  only  Avith  spon- 
taneous facts,  outside  of  man,  for  Avhich  he  seeks 
an  interpretation  after  they  have  occurred.  Omens 
are  often  mentioned  in  mythology  and  ancient 
annals.  Without  speaking  of  omens  that  are 
looked  for  by  those  interested,  and  therefore 
belong  to  the  class  of  divinations  devised  on  the 
spot  {e.g.,  in  Kojiki,  292,  Avhile  tvA’o  chiefs,  on  the 
eve  of  an  expedition,  ‘hunted  for  an  omen,’  and 
one  of  them  had  climbed  an  oak,  a furious  AvUd 
boar  uprooted  the  tree  and  devoured  the  man),  we 
could  give  numerous  examples  of  omens  properly 
so  called,  i.e.  independent  of  the  human  Avill.  As 
a general  rule,  Avhite  or  red  animals,  Avhich  Avere 
striking  in  virtue  of  their  rarity  and,  further, 
harmonized  Avith  the  favourite  colours  of  !i  solar 
religion  like  Shinto,  Avere  regarded  as  of  good 
omen  (see,  for  Avhite  animals,  Nihongi,  i.  292,  ii. 
124,  174,  236,  237,  239,  252,  286,  322,  326,  352,  394, 
410,  416 ; and,  for  red  animals,  Nihongi,  ii.  337, 
347,  351,  352,  357,  407,  409).  But  the  Japanese 
also  regarded  as  good  omens,  perhaps  just  Avhen  it 
suited  them  to  interpret  them  as  such,  any  parti- 
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cular  occurrence  whatever  (e.g.  an  owl  or  a wren 
going  into  a lying-in  liut  [Nihongi,  i.  277]).  Earth- 
quakes, storms,  and  floods  were  considered  ill 
omens,  foretelling  war : they  were  the  scourges 
calling  on  each  other.  Similarly,  other  extra- 
ordinary phenomena,  such  as  the  appearance  of  a 
comet  (Nihongi,  ii.  166,  167,  169,  333,  353,  364,  367), 
or  a prolonged  eclipse  of  the  sun’s  light  (ih.  i.  238) ; 
strange  incidents  like  a migration  of  rats  from  the 
capital  (ib.  ii.  226,  245),  or  the  mysterious  move- 
ments of  a swarm  of  flies  (ib.  ii.  270) ; bad  meetings, 
as  with  a blind  man  or  a cripple,  when  starting  on 
a journey  (Kojiki,  238) ; disturbing  incidents  like 
a dog  coming  into  a temple  and  laying  down  a 
dead  hand  (Nihongi,  ii.  263) ; or.  Anally,  un- 
accountable accidents  like  a leg-rest  breaking  with 
no  apparent  cause  (ib.  ii.  256),  were  all  evil  omens. 
It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  study  in  detail 
all  these  and  analogous  cases,  which  are  very 
numerous  (see  Nihongi,  i.  227,  228,  320,  ii.  59,  237, 
239,  259,  266,  269,  276,  277,  293,  331,  359,  etc.). 
Let  us  simply  point  out  that  this  belief  in  omens 
is  current  to  this  day  among  the  Japanese.  Thus, 
at  certain  grave  crises  in  her  contemporary  history, 
Japan  has  been  seen  more  than  once  to  turn 
anxiously  towards  the  temple'of  the  Sun-goddess, 
seeking  for  light  on  the  future.  At  a critical  point 
in  the  Revolution  of  1867,  the  white  horse  of  the 
temple  of  Ise  escaped,  and  only  returned  after 
three  days : from  this  it  was  concluded  that  the 
Imperial  party  would  soon  have  the  victory. 
During  the  Chino-Japanese  war,  the  sacred  horse 
disappeared  for  ten  days  : this  foreign  war,  there- 
fore, was  to  last  three  times  as  long  as  the  previous 
civil  war  (rumour  registered  in  the  Japan  Mail  of 
17th  Sept.  1894,  p.  2). 

In  the  same  way,  dreams  were  always  regarded 
as  affording  foresight,  by  a more  or  less  skilful 
interpretation,  of  future  events,  or  indications  as 
to  the  future  behaviour  of  the  person  interested. 
Take,  e.g.,  one  of  the  oldest  documents  of  Shinto, 
the  Tatsuta  no  Kaze  no  Kami  no  Matsuri  (ritual 
no.  4),  which  gives  its  proper  legendary  origin. 
For  several  years,  some  unknown  gods  had  spoiled 
all  the  harvests,  and  the  diviners  had  not  been 
able  to  discover  the  culprits.  Then  the  sovereign 
himself  ‘deigned  to  conjure  them,’  and  they 
revealed  themselves  to  him  in  a dream.  They 
were  ‘ Heaven’s  - august  - Pillar’s  augustness  and 
Country -august -Pillar’s  augustness,’  the  Wind- 
gods  who  support  the  firmament.  They  required 
certain  offerings  from  him — the  foundation  of  a 
temple  at  Tatsuta,  and  a liturgy — ^in  return  for 
which  they  promised  ‘ to  bless  and  ripen  the  things 
produced  by  the  great  august  people  of  the  region 
under  Heaven,  firstly  the  five  sorts  of  grain,  down 
to  the  last  leaf  of  the  herbs’  (TASJ,  vol.  vii.  pt.  4, 

. 442  f.).  We  shall  now  take  one  of  the  most 

ramatic  stories  of  the  ancient  chronicles : 

The  Emperor  Suinin  is  betrayed  by  his  wife,  who,  at  the 
instigation  of  her  accomplice,  the  prince  of  Saho,  attempts  to 
assassinate  him  during  his  sleep.  ‘ So  the  Heavenly  Sovereign, 
not  knowing  of  this  conspiracy,  was  augustly  sleeping,  with  the 
Empress’  august  knees  as  his  pillow.  Then  the  Empress  tried 
to  cut  his  august  throat  with  a stiletto  ; but,  though  she  bfted 
it  thrice,  she  could  not  cut  the  throat  for  an  irrepressible  feeling 
of  sadness,  and  she  wept  tears,  which  fell  overflowing  on  to  the 
Heavenly  Sovereign’s  august  face.  Straightway  the  Heavenly 
Sovereign  started  up,  and  asked  the  Empress,  saying : “ I have 
had  a strange  dream : a violent  shower  came  from  the  direction 
of  Saho  and  suddenly  wetted  my  face  ; again,  a small  damask- 
coloured  snake  coiled  itself  round  my  neck.  Of  what  may  such 
a dream  be  the  omen  ? ” ’ And  the  Empress,  seeing  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  deny  the  truth,  confessed  her  treason  of  which  the 
Emperor  had  been  warned  by  this  dream  (Kojiki,  231  f. ; cf. 
Nihongi,  i.  171). 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  this 
kind,  in  wliicb  the  ancient  documents  abound  (see 
Kojiki,  165,  215,  237,  295;  Nihongi,  i.  115,  153, 
15.5,  161,  165,  281,  ii.  36).  These  divinations  given 
by  dreams  were  considered  so  natural  that  they 


were  even  attributed  to  animals,  as  the  following 
story  will  show  : 

‘There  is  a popular  story  that  a long  time  ago  there  was  a 
man  who  went  to  Toga,  and  sjjent  the  night  on  the  moor. 
Now  there  were  two  deer  which  lay  down  beside  him.  When 
it  was  on  the  point  of  cock-crow,  the  male  deer  addressed  the 
female,  saying : “ This  night  1 had  a dream,  in  which  I saw  a 
white  mist  come  down  copiously  and  cover  my  body.  What 
may  this  portend?”  The  female  deer  answered  and  said  : “If 
thou  goest  out,  thou  wilt  certainly  be  shot  by  men  and  die,  and 
so  thy  body  will  be  smeared  with  white  salt  to  correspond  with 
the  whiteness  of  the  mist.”  Now  the  man  who  was  spending 
the  night  there  wondered  at  this  in  his  heart.  Before  it  was 
yet  dawn,  there  came  a hunter,  who  shot  the  male  deer,  and 
killed  it.  Hence  the  proverbial  saying  of  the  men  of  that  day  : 
“Even  the  belling  male  deer  follows  the  interpretation  of  a 
dream  ” ’ (Nihongi,  i.  290). 

There  is  still  one  more  form  of  divination,  which 
plays  an  important  part  in  ancient  Shinto,  namely. 
Inspiration  (g.v.). 

Literature. — Sir  Ernest  Satow,  in  TASJ,  vol.  vii.  [1889]  pt. 
4,  pp.  445-452;  W.  G.  Aston,  Shinto,  London,  1905,  pp.  337-348 ; 
M.  Revon,  LeShinntoisme,  Paris,  1905,  Index, s.v.  ‘Divination.’ 
For  the  texts:  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Kojiki^,  Tokyo,  1906; 
Aston,  Nihongi,  London,  1896 ; Revon,  Anthologie  de  la 
littirature  japonaise,  Paris,  1910.  MiCHEL  ReVON. 

DIVINATION  (Jewish). — i.  Introductory. — In 
the  present  article  the  writer  follows  the  same 
system  as  in  art.  Charms  and  Amulets  (Jewish), 
in  not  attempting  to  fix  chronological  dates  for  the 
various  forms  of  divination  mentioned  in  ancient 
and  mediaeval  writings.  Without  discussing  here 
the  wider  meaning  of  magic  in  general,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  magic  is  much  older  than  any  literary 
record,  and  that  it  has  survived  through  ages,  with 
comparatively  few  variations  and  modifications. 
The  study  of  folk-lore  has  revealed  the  fact  that  to 
a surjirising  degree  exact  parallels  with  some  of 
the  most  ancient  forms  of  divination  have  been 
preserved  to  this  very  daj’,  and  a careful  examina- 
tion of  the  latest  survivals  throws  light  upon 
ancient  practices  which  have  hitherto  remained  in 
many  cases  obscure.  It  follows  naturally  that 
allusions  in  the  Bible  are  only  the  oldest  literary 
references  to  practices  of  magic  and  divination. 
The  words  denoting  magical  practices  belong,  no 
doubt,  to  the  pre-Biblical  period,  when  their 
original  meaning  may  have  already  undergone 
some  sort  of  change,  although  this  is  not  very 
likely,  as  nothing  is  preserved  with  greater  tenaeity 
than  magical  terms  and  formula!.  It  is  thus  futile 
to  attempt,  on  the  basis  of  Hebrew  etymology,  to 
fix  in  every  case  the  precise  meaning  of  these 
technical  terms.  It  must  also  be  pointed  out  that, 
though  the  practices  in  question  are  here  classed  as 
‘ Jewish,’  this  by  no  means  implies  that  they  are  of 
Jewish  origin,  but  only  that  the  knowledge  of 
them  has  come  to  us  through  the  medium  of  the 
Bible,  and  that  they  were  doubtless  employed  by 
the  Jews — in  direet  contradiction  to  the  spirit  and 
teaching  of  Judaism— especially  during  the  older 
period  of  Jewish  history. 

Nothing  could  be  more  emphatie  than  Dt  29^® 
( ‘ The  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God  : 
but  the  things  that  are  revealed  belong  unto  us  and 
to  our  children  for  ever,  that  we  may  do  all  the 
words  of  this  laAv’),  but  scarcely  less  emphatic  is 
the  condemnation  of  the  heathen  practices  of  divina- 
tion found  throughout  the  Bible.  As  late  as  the 
2nd  eent.  B.C.  Ave  find  Ben  Sira  protesting  against 
this  dabbling  in  mysteries  (Sir  3^**- ; cf.  Bab.  Hag. 
13r*,  and  JQE  iii.  [1891]  690-8).  It  is  a notcAA'orthy 
fact  that  Genesis  and  the  books  grouped  under  the 
name  of  the  ‘Former  Prophets’  (esp.  Judges, 
Samuel,  and  partly  Kings)  are  replete  Avith  prac- 
tices of  divination  scarcely  veiled  ; they  represent 
a primitive  state  of  mind  and  cult  in  Avhich  the 
heathen  and  the  JeAvish  elements  are  strangely 
blended ; one  can  follow  up,  as  it  Avere,  the  transi- 
tion from  one  to  the  other,  but  the  people  do  not 
yet  clearly  distinguish  betAveen  them.  The  seer 
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and  the  prophet  rank  no  higher  at  the  beginning 
than  the  diviner  and  the  soothsayer,  and,  from  the 
information  we  are  able  to  cull  from  the  pages  of 
the  Bible,  both  seem  to  act  in  the  same  manner, 
one  appealing  to  Baal,  Dagon,  and  other  gods,  the 
other — the  prophet  and  the  seer — appealing  to  the 
God  of  Israel,  whilst  performing  almost  identical 
ceremonies  and  using  similar  practices.  Samuel, 
Saul,  Jonathan,  David,  Elijah,  Elisha,  and  others 
are  found  using  divination  of  various  forms  and 
degrees,  and  by  a right  interpretation  of  their 
practices  much  is  explained.  No  real  condemna- 
tion of  these  practices  is  found  in  the  historical 
books,  such  as  appears  in  the  other  four  books  of 
the  Law,  and  in  the  fiery  denunciations  of  the 
‘Later  Prophets.’  The  prophets  are  always  con- 
scious of  the  heathen  origin  of  these  practices,  and 
in  the  Apocryphal  literature  they  are  traced  back 
to  the  fallen  angel  Shemhazai  (see  the  legend  in 
Eth.  En.  8®  [Charles] ; and  cf.  Gaster,  Chron.  of 
Jerahmeel,  1899,  p.  52,  ch.  xxv. ).  But  no  denuncia- 
tion, however  strong  and  severe,  could  prevail 
against  the  desire  of  peering  into  the  future  and 
of  obtaining  information  from  whatever  source  or 
by  whatever  means  man  might  learn  that  which  is 
hidden  from  him. 

2.  Biblical  and  post-Biblical  references  to 
divination. — The  chief  passages  in  the  Pentateuch 
in  which  the  practices  of  divination  are  mentioned 
are  Dt  IS*”*',  Lv  19^®-  and  20®- 

(1)  It  will  serve  our  purpose  best  to  start  with 
the  m^nah^h  (RV  ‘enchanter’),  from  the  root 
ndhash,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Bible  and  in  post-Biblical  literature.  The  word  is 
used  by  Laban  (Gn  30^) ; it  occurs  twice  (Nu  23^® 
24')  in  the  history  of  Balaam  ; and  in  1 K 20®®  the 
Aramajan  servants  of  Benhadad  watch  for  a good 
omen  (RV  ‘ observed  diligently’).  The  history  of 
Gideon  and  that  of  Jonathan  furnish  us  with  two 
more  examples  of  this  mode  of  divination  from  the 
‘first  word’ spoken  by  the  enemy  (Jg7"' '®,  1 S 14’®''). 
and  also  that  of  Eliezer  at  the  well  (Gn  24'^), 
which  they  took  as  telling  them  of  their  future 
success.  We  shall  meet  with  a similar  kind  of 
divination  later  on.  In  the  following  passages  the 
word  m^naMsh  can  also  mean  only  prognosticator 
from  omens,  and  not  ‘ enchanter  ’ as  RV  : Lv  19®®, 
Dt  18'®,  and  2 K 21®  (2  Ch  33®).  It  is  evidently  of 
Western  Aram,  origin.  It  cannot  be  connected 
with  nahdsh,  ‘ serpent  ’ or  ‘ snake.’  In  the  opinion 
of  the  present  writer,  there  is  no  trace  of  serpent- 
worship  among  the  Jews,  or  any  of  the  nations 
with  Avhom  they  came  in  contact.  The  transforma- 
tion of  Moses’  rod  into  a serpent  belongs  to  the 
category  of  magic  and  not  to  divination  or  worship ; 
the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness  was  merely 
symbolical  and  a kind  of  protective  charm,  not  an 
object  of  worship. 

(a)  A specific  form  of  divination — by  means  of 
the  cup — is  found  in  the  history  of  Joseph 
(Gn  44®-'®).  To  judge  from  later  parallels,  the 
practice  must  have  consisted  in  filling  a cup  with 
water  or  wine,  and  gazing  intently  on  the  surface, 
tiU  the  beholder  saw  all  kinds  of  images.  The 
method  of  divining  by  cups  has  not  been  entirely 
lost.  Allusions  to  it  are  made  indirectly  in  the 
Talmud,  where  the  princes  (demons)  of  cups  (sari 
ha-kos)  and  egg-cups  (sari  besin)  are  mentioned. 
This  system  of  divination  is  alluded  to  in  manu- 
scripts in  the  writer’s  possession  (Cod.  443,  etc.), 
where,  in  addition  to  these  two,  the  princes 
(demons)  of  the  cup-like  palm  of  the  hand  (sari 
ha-kaf)  and  the  princes  of  the  thumb-nails  (scire 
ha-hohcn)  are  mentioned.  The  method  of  divining 
from  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  also  described  in  an 
anonymous  compilation  (Mifaloth  Elohim,  Lem- 
berg, 1865,  no.  69),  where  it  is  used  for  finding  the 
thief  and  the  stolen  article.  All  the  formula; 


given  for  the  above-mentioned  modes  of  divination 
from  egg-cups,  etc.,  are  identical  in  all  essentials 
with  the  latter. 

Traces  of  divination  by  the  cup  and  by  finger-nails  have  been 
preserved,  though  no  longer  understood,  in  the  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  the  cup  of  wine  and  the  lighted  candle  used  at  the 
outgoing  of  the  Sabbath  at  the  service  called  Habdalah^  or  the 
division  between  Sabbath  and  the  weekday,  the  beginning  of 
the  week  being  considered  as  a very  propitious  time.  When 
the  blessing  is  said  over  the  wine-cup  tilled  to  overflowing,  the 
man  performing  the  ceremony  at  a certain  moment  shades 
the  cup  and  looks  into  the  wine  ; and,  when  the  blessing  over 
the  light  is  said,  it  is  customary  to  let  the  light  of  the  cancSe  fall 
on  the  finger-nails  and  to  look  at  them  intentl3'.  There  is  no 
doubt  these  are  remnants  of  divination.  Other  explanations 
have  been  suggested  which  are  wide  of  the  mark.  Closely  allied 
with  this  is  the  following  practice:  To  find  out  whether  a man  will 
survive  the  year. — Take  silent  water  from  a well  on  the  eve  of 
Hosha'anah  Eabba,  fill  a clear  glass  vessel  with  it,  put  it  in  the 
middle  of  a room,  then  look  into  it ; if  he  sees  therein  a face  with 
the  mouth  open,  he  will  live,  but,  if  the  mouth  is  closed,  he  will 
die.  This  must  be  done  in  the  hour  of  the  domination  of  the 
moon.  Some  do  it  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  with  a vessel  filled 
with  lighting  oil  instead  of  water(3/t/afof/i,  119). 

Cup-like  bowls  with  magical  inscriptions  found 
in  Babylon  and  elsewhere  seem  to  have  been  also 
used  for  divination,  and  not  for  purely  therapeutic 
magic,  as  hitherto  believed.  The  conjurer  or  per- 
son who  wanted  to  divine,  or  to  detect  a crime,  or 
anything  of  the  past,  present,  or  future,  looked, 
no  doubt,  into  the  bowl  filled  with  water  or  oil  and 
divined  from  it,  or  the  suspected  person  drank  the 
contents,  and  according  to  the  result  was  found 
innocent  or  guilty.  There  was  a similar  operation 
in  the  case  of  the  woman  suspected  of  adultery 
(Nu  5'®®-) : a cup  (earthen  vessel)  filled  with  water 
was  employed  ; the  mysterious  power  by  which  the 
guilt  of  the  woman  was  to  be  detected  was  also 
a written  inscription  (though  blotted  out  in  the 
water  of  bitterness),  without  the  addition  of  any 
of  the  names  of  demons  or  heathen  gods,  as  in  the 
Babylonian  bowls  ; and  the  drinking  of  the  water 
showed  by  its  consequences  her  guilt  or  her 
innocence.  It  was  an  ordeal  (q.v.)  through  the 
‘ divining  cup.’ 

Instead  of  peering  into  bowls  filled  with  shining 
liquid,  we  find  it  recorded  in  Talmudic  and  later 
times  that  it  was  customary  to  gaze  into  brass  or 
glass  mirrors  for  the  same  purpose  ; and  a distinct 
formula  exists  for  crystal-gazing,  or,  as  it  is  phrased, 
‘seeing  the  princes  (demons)  of  the  crystal  (sari 
hah'^dildh).’  This  is  distinctly  different  from 
throwing  metal  pieces  into  cups  and  watching  the 
movements  of  the  water,  or  divination  by  means 
of  molten  wax  or  lead  poured  into  a cup  filled  with 
water  by  the  conjurer  who  attends  on  the  patient, 
in  order  to  find  out,  from  the  shape  which  the  wax 
or  the  lead  assumes,  the  real  cause  of  the  illness — 
a universal  practice  among  the  nations  of  the  Near 
East,  Jews  and  non-Jews  alike.  The  oldest 
example  of  this  is  found  in  the  Alexander  legend 
of  pseudo-Callisthenes. 

(b)  Under  the  general  term  nihUsh  (from  the 
same  root  ndlmsh)  fall  also  the  various  forms  of 
divination  by  observation  of  signs  not  produced 
by  any  direct  act  of  the  diviner  ; Jewish  tradition 
is  unanimous  on  this  interpretation  of  the  term. 

(a)  Augury  in  a somewhat  limited  form  is  the 
first  to  be  considered.  There  is  no  passage  in  the 
Bible  which  refers  directly  to  the  flight  of  birds, 
or  to  their  peculiar  movements  on  certain  occasions  ; 
the  passage  in  Ec  10®®  (‘A  bird  of  the  air  shall 
carry  the  voice’)  is  metaphorical.  In  Talmudic 
times  the  science  of  haruspicy  appears  to  have 
reached  the  Jews  from  the  Arabs  or  some  other 
people  who  coined  the  technical  expression  tayyar 
(cf.  the  Arab,  root  tair=  ‘ bird,’  and  mantiq  al-tair). 
It  is  especially  the  raven  that  is  mentioned  as  a 
bird  of  omen.  The  reference  to  ravens  in  the 
history  of  Elijah  (1  K 17®)  is  not  explicit  enough 
to  allow  us  to  draw  any  definite  conclusions,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  Noah’s  sending  the  raven  out 
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of  the  ark  on  a kind  of  errand  of  divination  (Gn  8^) 
no  doubt  lent  colour  to  the  belief  so  widely  spread 
in  the  significance  of  the  mysterious  movements  of 
the  raven.  In  Bab.  Gittin  45a  and  the  Pesikta 
1566,  Midr.  Rabb.  on  Numb.  sec.  19,  2376,  and 
Midr.  on  Ec  lO^”,  divination  from  the  flight  of  birds 
is  described  as  the  wisdom  of  Eastern  sages.  The 
raven  by  his  croak  warns  Ilish  5f  the  danger  which 
awaits  him  ; one  who  understands  the  language  of 
birds  explains  it  to  him  ; he  takes  the  warning  to 
heart,  and  escapes.  The  references  in  Talmudic 
literature  are,  however,  not  numerous  enough  to 
give  us  full  insight  into  divination  from  birds.  In 
the  Zohar  and  in  the  Tikktmim  reference  is  often 
made  to  the  twittering  of  birds  as  foretelling  future 
events  such  as  the  death  of  man,  etc.  In  Cod. 
Gaster  335  numerous  mediaeval  texts  have  been 
collected,  dealing  with  divination  from  the  twit- 
tering of  birds,  and  especially  from  the  croaking  of 
the  raven.  They  belong  mostly  to  the  pseud- 
epigraphical  writings,  and  the  Hebrew  texts 
may  be  translations  from  the  Arabic,  though  the 
original  source  may  lie  far  back  in  ancient  times. 
In  Hebrew  legends  King  Solomon  was  credited 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  language  of  birds.  He 
overheard  a conversation  between  a swallow  and 
its  female,  in  which  it  boasted  of  being  able  to 
destroy  the  Temple  with  a kick  of  its  foot,  and, 
questioned  by  Solomon,  said  : ‘ Should  I not  boast 
before  my  wife?’  (Parables  of  Solomon,  ed.  Con- 
stantinople, 1516).  In  another  legend  he  is 
rebuked  and  humbled  by  an  ant  (Maase  Hane- 
malah).  A Hebrew  tale  older  than  the  12th  cent, 
tells  of  a boy  who  was  taught  the  language  of  birds, 
and  was  thereby  able  to  solve  some  riddles  and  to 
foretell  future  events  (Gaster,  ‘ Fairy  Tales  from 
inedited  Hebrew  MSS,’  no.  iv.  ‘Story  of  the  Young 
Man  and  the  Ravens,’  in  FL  vii.  [1896]  242  ff.). 

The  dove  is  also  mentioned  occasionally  as  a 
bird  of  good  omen  ; it  is  identified  with  the  nation. 
Through  the  peculiar  movement  of  a dove  Abishai 
learns  of  the  danger  of  David,  who  has  fallen  into 
the  hand  of  the  giants  of  Nob,  not  to  speak  of  the 
dove  sent  by  Noah  after  the  raven  on  a similar 
errand,  or  of  the  dove  as  a symbol  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  baptism  of  Jesus  (Gaster,  ZD  MG 
Ixii.  [1908]  232 ff.  and  528 ff.). 

(;8)  Ezk  21^1  ‘he  looked  in  the  liver’  refers  to 
a kind  of  divination  (hepatoscopy)  not  otherwise 
known  among  the  Jews.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  what  this  looking  into  the  liver  may  mean, 
and  whether  the  future  was  prognosticated  from  a 
special  conformation  of  the  liver  or  from  the  con- 
vulsions or  spasmodic  movements  of  the  liver  of 
the  dying  animal.  This  latter  seems  to  be  nearer 
the  truth,  for  a peculiar  kind  of  divination  is  still 
in  existence  which  depends  upon  the  twitching  or 
convulsion  of  the  separate  portions  of  the  human 
body.  No  doubt  it  is  a direct  outcome  of  the 
practice  of  looking  into  the  liver  or  lungs  of 
sacrificial  victims  for  the  purpose  of  divination,  or 
a parallel  to  it.  The  convulsions  or  twitchings  of 
the  living  took  the  place  of  those  of  the  dying 
victim  of  old.  A compilation  similar  to  that  which 
the  Greeks  ascribed  to  Melampus  appears  in 
Hebrew  literature  under  the  title  Sepher  Refafoth. 
It  is  found  already  in  a manuscript  of  the  12th 
century  (Br.  Mus.  Or.  2853,  fol.  62a)  ; Judah 
Hasid,  Eleazar  of  Worms,  and  others  mention  it, 
and  Elijah  de  Vidas  prints  it  from  old  MSS  (Midr. 
Talpijot,  Lemberg,  1875,  fol.  8a-6 ; see  also 
Chwolson,  Ssabier,  St.  Petersburg,  1856,  ii.  266-272). 

(y)  Ancient  tradition  also  identifies  nahash  with 
omens.  In  the  Sifra  to  Lv  19^®  and  in  the  SifrS  to 
Dt  18'°^-  it  is  stated  that  nahash  means  to  see 
omens  in  such  incidents  as  bread  falling  from  one’s 
mouth,  or  a staff  from  one’s  hand,  or  a snake 
crawling  on  the  right  side,  or  a fox  on  the  left 


hand,  or  a fox’s  tail  trailing  across  the  road,  or  a 
raven  croaking  when  a man  starts  on  a journey. 
All  these  forebode  evil  to  his  enterprise  ; further- 
more, those  who  listen  to  the  twittering  of  birds 
or  the  squealing  of  a weasel,  and  those  who  deduce 
from  a given  star  being  in  the  ascendant  that  the 
time  is  propitious  for  an  undertaking,  practise 
divination.  Star-gazing  was  also  thus  included 
under  the  term  nahash,  and  these  practices  were 
called  darki.  ha-Emorei  (the  practices  of  the 
Amorites  or  heathen),  and  are  condemned  as 
idolatrous. 

On  account  of  their  importance,  we  give  here  full  references 
to  all  the  passages  on  the  ways  of  the  Amorites  in  Rabbinical 
literature.  These  are  : Sifra,  ed.  Weiss,  p.  90  ; Sifri,  ed.  Fried- 
man, ch.  171  f.;  Bab.  Hullin  77  ; Shabb.  676  ; Tosefta  Shabb.  vi., 
ed.  Zuckermandel,  pp.  117-119 ; Sank.  65a-68 ; Jer.  Shabb. 
vii.  2 ; Yallfut.  Sim.  i.  fol.  169c-d,  § 687 ; Maimonides,  Hilcot 
'Aboda  Zara,  ch.  xi. ; Jacob  ben  Asher,  fur  Yoreh  de’ah,  ch. 
179  ; and  Karo,  Shullian  'Aruch,  ch.  179. 

(5)  A peculiar  kind  of  divination  is  the  study  of 
the  shadow  on  the  moonlit  night  of  Hosha'anah 
Rabba  ; for,  if  a man  loses  his  shadow  on  that 
night,  he  is  sure  to  die  in  the  course  of  the  year 
(cf.  Chamisso,  Peter  Schlemihl,  tr.  Bowring,  Lon- 
don, 1878).  Very  likely  the  origin  of  this  practice 
is  found  in  the  statement,  ‘ For  their  shadow  has 
departed  from  them  ’ (Nu  14®). 

(2)  M^'dnen  (RV  ‘who  practises  augury’),  an- 
other kind  of  divination  of  which  even  tradition 
has  not  preserved  a definite  interpretation.  One 
connects  it  with  the  root  'ayin,  ‘ eye,’  and  makes 
the  6nen  to  be  ‘ one  who  conjures,’  ‘ one  who 
produces  hallucinations  ’ (ahizath  'enayin) ; another 
seems  to  connect  it  with  'anan,  ‘ cloud,’  probably 
= ‘ one  who  studies  the  formation  of  the  clouds  ’ ; 
but  it  is  not  explained  for  what  purpose  the  clouds 
are  to  be  studied,  (a)  It  appears  to  the  writer 
that  the  m‘'6nen  is  the  weather-prophet  in  the 
widest  sense,  not  one  who  merely  studied  the 
clouds  for  some  purpose  of  divination,  but  one 
who  could  affect  the  gathering  of  clouds,  and  their 
dispersal.  That  man  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  an  agricultural  people,  for  he  could  cause 
drought  or  rain,  bring  rich  harvest,  or  complete 
failure  with  famine  and  starvation.  Weather- 
makers  figure  in  the  literature  of  popular  magic 
throughout  the  whole  world,  and  it  would  therefore 
have  been  surprising  to  find  so  important  a man 
missing  among  those  ancient  diviners  and  sooth- 
sayers. The  law  would  never  have  condemned  to 
death  a man  who  merely  looked  at  the  clouds ; he 
must  be  a man  who  could  cause  serious  hardship, 
and  perhaps  lead  people  astray  to  false  beliefs. 
Seen  in  this  light,  the  various  incidents  in  the 
historical  books  assume  a new  and  most  satisfac- 
tory complexion.  Samuel  at  the  time  of  the 
wheat  harvest  calls  on  the  Lord  to  bring  thunder 
and  rain — a most  inopportune  time  (1  S 12^’) ; 
here  we  have  the  very  action  of  the  m^'dnen. 
Then  we  have  Elijah,  who  tells  Ahab  (1  K 17'), 

‘ There  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  these  years,  but 
according  to  my  word.’  Ahab  seeks  him  every- 
where, evidently  believing  that  it  lay  in  the  power 
of  Elijah  to  make  and  unmake  drought.  It  will 
now  be  easier  to  understand  the  sign  of  Gideon, 
who  asked  that  the  fleece  of  wool  should  on  one 
night  be  found  wet.  ‘ If  there  be  dew  on  the  fleece 
only,  and  it  be  dry  upon  all  the  ground’  (Jg  6®’), 
and  vice  versa  (v.®®).  These  were  the  signs  ex- 
pected of  the  m^'Onen.  Very  likely  the  request 
of  Joshua,  that  the  sun  and  moon  should  stand 
still,  and  that  a hail-storm  should  overtake  the 
army  of  the  enemy  and  destroy  them  (Jos 
Joshua  appearing  as  a m^'dnen,  and,  finally, 
Elijah  bringing  down  sheets  of  lightning  in  order 
to  destroy  the  messengers  of  the  king  of  Samaria 
(2  K l'“ff-),  may  be  further  echoes  of  a similar 
conception.  Even  the  prophet  Amos  defines  the 
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power  of  God  in  the  sentence,  ‘ I caused  it  to  rain 
upon  one  city  and  not  upon  another’  (Am  4’).  In 
the  Talmud  we  find  the  story  of  Nakdimou  ben 
Gorion  and  the  twelve  wells  which  are  filled  at  his 
prayer  by  the  appointed  day,  and  the  sun  shining 
again  although  it  had  apparently  already  set 
(Ta'anit,  fob  19Z>-20a,  Exem piano.  85;  Nissim,  fol. 
196 ; Maase  Buck,  no.  96),  and  the  stories  of 
IJoni  ha-me'agel,  Raba,  and  others  who  force  rain 
to  come  down  (Gaster,  ‘ Beitrage,’  in  Graetz,  Ztschr. 
fur  jud.  Geschichte  und  Wissenschaft,  1882  [and 
Bucharest,  1883,  ch.  xi.  p.  79  ft'.]). 

(6)  Of  more  importance  would  be  the  man  who 
could  foretell  the  weather  for  the  coming  year. 
R.  Akiba  (Sifri,  § 171)  explains  m‘'6nen  to  be  the 
man  who  can  foretell  from  the  weather  on  the  eve 
of  the  Sabbatical  (seventh)  Year  [or  rather  on  the 
eve  of  Shabuoth,  Feast  of  Weeks]  whether  the 
year  will  be  one  of  rain  or  drought,  of  plenty  or 
scarcity.  In  the  Talmud  we  find  that  fronj  the 
form  of  the  ascending  cloud  of  smoke  which  rose 
from  the  altar  in  the  Temple  on  the  Day  of  New 
Year  and  subsequent  few  days  the  weather  for  the 
next  year  could  oe  predicted,  and  that  the  weather 
of  certain  days  was  taken  as  prognosticating  that 
of  the  next  year  (see  Gaster,  ‘ Jew.  Weather  Lore,’ 
in  jubilee  number  of  the  Jewish  Chronicle,  1891, 
where  the  whole  literature  is  given).  The  cloud  of 
smoke  was  called  Anan  as  the  cloud  of  mist  and 
rain.  Transferred  to  the  Kalendse  of  January, 
this  prognostication  was  attributed  to  Ezra  (see 
Tischendorf,  Apocalypses  apocr.,  Leipzig,  1866, 
Prolegomena,  pp.  xiii-xiv). 

The  mf'dnen  was  the  master  of  thunder  and 
rain,  as  shown  by  Samuel  and  Elijah.  The  latter, 
moreover,  has  experience  of  wind  and  earthquake 
before  the  appearance  of  God  (1  K 19^“').  Earth- 
quake and  lightning  were  further  taken  as  pre- 
monitory signs  of  disaster.  In  J ewish  literature, 
such  brontologia  and  seismologia  have  been  pre- 
served under  the  title  SimanS  rdashim  ve-ra' amim 
(Constantinople,  n.d.).  In  Greek  literature  they 
were  attributed  to  David  (Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseudcp. 
VT,  Hamburg,  1713-33,  p.  1162,  and  WT,  do.  1703- 
19,  i.  951-953 ; Gaster,  Bil.  Pop.  Bum.  506). 

(c)  It  is  doubtful  whether  astrology  and  tlie  ob- 
servation of  stars  and  planets  come  within  the 
sphere  of  the  m^'onen’s  activity.  Here  we  encoun- 
ter the  special  name  ‘star-gazers.’  The  knowledge 
of  astrology,  star-gazing,  divination  by  constella- 
tions, and  forecasting  from  the  new  moon  is  clear 
from  Is  47^^  which  exhibits  a distinct  difference  be- 
tween the  m^'dnen — the  weather-prophet — and  the 
real  astrologer,  whose  observations  were  limited 
to  the  changes,  conjunctions,  and  other  positions 
assumed  by  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  phrase 
h6b‘r&  shdmaytm,  if  it  means  ‘dividers  of  heavens,’ 
i.e.  those  who  divide  up  the  heavenly  circle  into  a 
number  of  constellations  and  forecast  the  future 
from  them,  would  correspond  to  the  gdzfrtn  in  Dn 
2^  ‘P  etc.  To  this  section  belongs  the  horoscope 
and  other  astrological  divinations  dependent  upon 
the  changes  of  the  calendar  and  the  juxtaposition 
of  days,  and  the  conjunction  of  the  stars  and 
planets,  as  well  as  the  lists  of  good  and  bad, 
ominous  and  propitious,  days.  ’This  was  attri- 
buted by  Maimonides  and  Jacob  ben  Asher  (locc. 
citt.)  to  the  m^'dnen,  whom  they  confused  with 
the  astrologer.  Reference  should  be  made  in  this 
connexion  to  divination  from  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  stars  and  comets,  e.g.  Balaam’s  prophecy 
(Nu  24”),  to  which  such  Messianic  importance  has 
been  attached  ever  since  by  Jews,  Samaritans,  and 
Christians.  So,  Josephus  tells  us  (BJ  vi.  v.  3 
[Niese,  § 289]) : ‘ There  was  a star  resembling  a 
sword,  which  stood  over  the  city,’  foretelling  the 
impending  destruction  of  the  town.  For  the  star 
in  the  NT  (Mt  2),  and  the  further  development  of 


the  same  idea  in  the  Apocrypha,  see  R.  Hofmann, 
Leben  Jesu  n.  d.  Apokryphen,  Leipzig,  1851 ; Winer, 
Bibl.  BWB,  1847,  ii.  52311.  A star  appears  at  the 
birth  of  Abraham,  and  is  interpreted  as  a portent 
of  evil  (Chron.  Jerahmeel,  xxxiv.  1).  The  appear- 
ance of  many  suns  in  the  dream  is  found  in  the 
oracle  of  the  ‘ Sybil  of  Tibur,’  probably  originally 
a lost  Biblical  apocryphon  (Gaster,  JRAS,  July 
1910,  pt.  iii.  p.  609) ; cf.  also  the  Song  of  Deborah 
( Jg  5“) : ‘ The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against 
Sisera.’ 

(3)  Kdsem,  kesem  (RV  ‘diviner,’  ‘divination’). — 
{a)  Taking  the  various  passages  together  where 
this  word  occurs  in  the  Bible,  and  also  looking  at 
the  traditional  interpretation,  we  find,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  kbsem  was  a professional  diviner, 
trained  in  the  art  of  kesem,  unlike  the  previously 
mentioned  diviners,  who  practised  without  any 
special  professional  training,  and  who  thereby  did 
not  obtain  any  official  standing.  The  Msem,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  the  professional  (priestly) 
seer,  ‘ seeing  ’ in  a state  of  trance  or  ecstasy 
brought  about  by  one  means  or  another,  in  which 
he  spoke  words  of  divination  (oracles)  concerning 
future  events.  This  state  of  trance  was  brought 
about  ‘ by  bowing  down  to  the  earth  [evidently 
like  the  attitude  of  Elijah,  1 K 18^],  and  crying 
aloud,  or  looking  into  a brass  or  glass  mirror,  or 
taking  a stick  in  the  hand  and  leaning  heavily 
upon  it,  or  striking  therewith  the  ground,  until  he 
loses  consciousness  and  talks’ (T^er,  l.c.  ch.  179). 
In  the  Bible  in  many  passages  we  find  the  kdsem 
holding  among  the  heathen  the  same  position  as 
the  Jibzeh  or  rd’ eh  among  the  Jews.  But  the 
Jewish  conception  of  revelation  is  differentiated 
as  the  uncovering  of  the  hidden  by  the  grace  and 
inspiration  of  God,  from  the  heathen  kdsem,  who 
is  thought  to  have  been  inspired  by  an  evil  spirit 
whilst  he  himself  was  unconscious.  That  uncon- 
sciousness is  brought  about  by  action,  for  action 
characterizes  this  kind  of  divination,  and  action  on 
definite  lines.  The  kdsem  is  not  confined  to  W est- 
ern  Aramaean  peoples  ; according  to  the  Bible,  the 
men  of  Moab,  Midian,  and,  later  on,  the  Philistines, 
had  professional  kds^mim.  Balaam  is  the  first  men- 
tioned ; and  it  is  clear,  from  the  description  given 
in  Nu  24^,  that,  after  certain  magical  operations 
had  been  performed,  such  as  building  of  altars, 
walking  in  a definite  way,  and  using,  no  doubt, 
other  means,  he  falls  into  a trance,  or,  as  it  is  put 
there  ; ‘ And  the  man  whose  eye  was  closed  saith  : 
he  saith,  which  heareth  the  words  of  God,  which 
seeth  the  vision  of  the  Almighty,  falling  down,  and 
having  his  eyes  opened  [internal].’  As  far  as  can 
be  judged,  some  tangible  results  were  expected  by 
Balak  from  the  kesem  of  Balaam,  such  as  a curse 
or  blight,  or  a direct  indication  of  the  best  means 
of  overcoming  the  power  which  protected  Israel. 
The  kds^mim,  together  with  the  priests,  were  asked 
by  the  Philistines  (1  S 6^-®)  to  fand  out  the  cause 
of  the  plague,  and  they  advised  a divination  by 
means  of  cows  walking  in  a definite  direction. 

(6)  The  eldest  tradition  in  Sifrd  (l.c.)  connects 
kesem  also  with  rhabdomancy,  i.e.  divination  by 
means  of  staff,  rod,  arrows,  etc.  In  our  opinion, 
the  earliest  example  of  this  divination  is  Jacob’s 
peeled  rods  (Gn  30®^^-),  an  incident  wliicli  has  re- 
mained very  obscure  in  spite  of  all  tbe  commen- 
tators, who  seem  to  have  overlooked  Gn  3P®-  — 
the  vision  of  Jacob  and  the  appearance  of  the 
angel.  The  peeling  of  the  rods  and  putting  them 
in  the  trough  was  an  act  of  divination  which  was 
explained  to  him  by  the  angel  in  his  dream ; for 
surely  the  peeling  alone  could  not,  even  on  the 
basis  of  physiological  impressions,  have  had  the  re- 
sult of  producing  so  widely  different  marks  as  black 
sheep  and  goats,  ring-straked,  speckled,  grisled, 
etc.  — too  complex  a result  to  be  expected  from 
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one  and  the  same  impression.  R.  Moses  of  Coney 
(1235)  has  preserved  to  us  the  description  of  an 
oracle  or  divination  by  means  of  peeled  rods  which 
were  thrown  into  the  air,  and,  according  as  the 
peeled  or  unpeeled  side  fell  uppermost,  success  in 
marriage  or  the  opposite  was  indicated  (R.  Joseph 
Karo,  in  his  commentary  to  the  Tur,  l.c.).  The 
appeal  to  the  stafi'  as  an  oracle  we  find  in  Hos  4'^. 
With  some  hesitation,  one  might  also  mention  here 
the  rod  of  Moses  wherewith  he  was  to  do  the  signs 
(Ex  4^^),  and  which  has  been  invested  with  miracu- 
lous powers  by  very  numerous  legends,  and  believed 
to  have  been  a rod  from  Paradise  (see  Chron.  Jerah- 
med).  Another  rod  from  Paradise,  used  as  a beam 
in  the  building  of  the  Temple,  fills  an  important 
r61e  in  the  legend  of  the  history  of  the  Cross.  The 
angel  that  appears  to  Gideon  ( Jg  6^')  also  holds  a 
staff  in  his  hands,  with  which  he  touches  the  meat 
and  the  unleavened  bread,  and  fire  comes  out  from 
the  rock.  Elisha  sends  Gehazi  with  his  staff  to 
put  it  on  the  face  of  the  dead  child  of  the  Shunam- 
nrite,  so  that  it  may  revive  (2  K 4^®),  and  he  tells 
him  : ‘ If  thou  meet  any  man,  salute  him  not ; and 
if  any  man  salute  thee,  answer  him  not  again.’ 
The  spell  is  not  to  be  broken,  whilst  the  action  is 
to  be  completed  by  the  staff  or  divining  rod.  Of 
course,  it  is  here  a miracle  to  be  performed  through 
the  grace  of  God. 

From  this  time  onwards  we  hear  of  the  wand  of  the  magician ; 
and  Eabbinicai  tradition  demands  that  the  tedsem  shall  use, 
among  other  things,  a staff  or  a rod  ('(ur,  l.c.).  Mention  may  be 
made  also  of  the  budding  rod  of  Aaron,  by  which  his  selection 
was  to  be  made  manifest  (Nu  17ii),  to  which  numerous  parallels 
exist.  In  most  cases  it  is  a withered  rod  or  staff  stuck  in  the 
earth,  which  unexpectedly  buds  and  flourishes,  and  is  thereby 
a sign  to  the  penitent  that  his  sin  has  been  forgiven : e.g.  the 
legend  of  Lot,  who  waters  the  rod  with  mouthfuls  of  water 
brought  from  Jordan  at  the  bidding  of  Abraham  ; and  the  flour- 
ishing rod  proclaims  forgiveness  of  sin  (Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseud. 
VTi.  428-31;  Gaster,  Mt.  Pop.  Rum.  284-86).  Mediaeval  litera- 
ture knows  a similar  legend  about  a sinner  appealingto  R.  Judah 
Hasid,  when  the  rod  flourished  {Haase  Buch,  and  Tendlau, 
Sagen,  1873,  no.  62 ; cf.  the  legend  of  Tannhauser) ; and  a 
similar  selection  of  Joseph  by  the  budding  rod  to  take  Mary 
as  his  ward  is  told  in  Protev.  Jacobi,  ch.  8 (ed.  Tischendorf, 
Boang.  Apoc.,  Leipzig,  1853,  pp.  15-19),  and  pseudo-Matth.  (chs. 
iv.-viii.  pp.  60-67),  not  to  speak  of  the  innumerable  parallels  in 
the  Legends  of  Saints  and  in  popular  literature. 

Throwing  sticks  into  the  air  and  watching  the 
way  they  fall  is  still  one  of  the  many  forms  of 
rhabdomancy.  To  this  kind  of  divination  belongs 
the  shooting  of  arrows,  which  is  tantamount  to 
sending  a pointed  stick  high  into  the  air  and 
watching  the  direction  in  which  it  falls.  It  is  as 
such  an  act  of  divination  that  the  shooting  of 
arrows  by  Jonathan  is  best  explained  (1  S 20’^"®'-). 
The  shooting  of  arrows  for  the  purpose  of  Icesem  is 
found  in  the  history  of  Joash  (2  K 13^°®-).  The 
smiting  of  the  ground  seems  to  have  been  an  accom- 
panying ceremony.  The  use  of  the  arrow  in  kesem 
appears  also  in  Ezk  2pi  (-®).  The  fall  of  arrow's  was 
to  indicate  the  road  the  king  of  Babylon  was  to 
take,  for  tlie  arrows  must  have  been  snot  straight 
up  into  the  air  and  allowed  to  fall  by  themselves. 
In  the  legends  about  the  fall  of  the  Temple  (Bab. 
Gittin,  56a,  Exempla  no.  70),  Nero  is  said  to  have 
shot  arrows  from  the  four  corners,  and,  as  they  all 
fell  into  Jerusalem,  it  indicated  to  him  the  impend- 
ing fall  of  the  town.  It  is  still  an  element  in  Ori- 
ental, notably  Gipsy,  fairy-tales  for  the  hero  to 
shoot  an  arrow  into  the  air  and  go  in  quest  of  it, 
and  where  the  arrow  falls  things  await  him — good 
or  evil. 

(c)  Akin  to  these  forms  of  divination  would  be 
the  tree  oracle — the  shaking  of  the  boughs  in  one 
direction  or  another  being  taken  as  prognostication 
of  some  future  event.  This  must  have  been  the 
meaning  of  the  oak  of  Meonen  (Jg  9®'^).  David 
heard  in  the  noise  of  the  .shaking  boughs  of  the 
mulberry  tree  (2  S 5®^)  the  sound  of  marching.  In 
Talmudic  times  we  find  a special  art  of  divination 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  sihath  d<^]caUm,  the  I 


language  of  trees.  R.  Yohanan  ben  Zakkai  is 
mentioned  as  one  who  possessed  this  knowledge 
(see  Bab.  Sukkah,  28«).  Abraham  Gaon,  who 
lived  in  the  year  1140  of  the  Seleucid  era  (A.D, 
829),  could  understand  the  speech  of  palms  ('An<cA, 
S.V.,  Sh.  ii.).  Through  Arabic  influences,  special 
books  of  divination  by  means  of  palm  trees  or 
palm  leaves  (ascribed  to  Abu  Iflah  of  Saragossa) 
have  been  preserved  in  Hebrew  literature,  in  which 
the  origin  of  this  science  is  referred  back  to  King 
Solomon  (Cod.  Gaster,  19,  .3296,  523).  Another 
species  of  divination  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  and 
Midrash  concerns  the  tree  as  a life  token.  At  the 
birth  of  the  child  a tree  is  planted,  and  from  its 
state  of  flourishing  or  decay  one  can  divine  the 
state  of  the  man  himself.  By  seeing  the  withering 
of  Job’s  tree  planted  in  their  garden  his  three 
friends  knew  of  his  misfortune,  and  came  to  com- 
fort him.  Such  trees  were  sometimes  cut  on  the 
day  of  marriage,  to  be  used  as  ornaments ; the 
premature  cutting  of  such  a tree  by  a Roman 
general  brought  about,  according  to  the  Talmud, 
the  war  of  Betar  (Bab.  Gittin,  57a). 

(4)  Hober  (RV  ‘ charmer’). — Not  much  informa- 
tion is  found  in  the  Bible  concerning  the  activity 
denoted  by  this  name.  The  tradition  in  SifrS  {l.c.) 
which  explains  the  hdber  as  one  who  could  gather 
together  {hdber,  ‘companion’)  huge  or  small  ani- 
mals according  to  his  skill — for  what  purpose  is 
not  stated — throws  an  unexpected  light  on  many 
incidents  in  the  Bible  which  have  liitherto  remained 
obscure,  in  which  we  recognize  now  the  work  of 
the  hdber,  though  not  under  that  name.  If  a 
similar  view  is  to  be  taken  of  him  as  of  the 
mfdnen,  (weather-maker)  he  must  have  been  a 
man  who  could  bring  or  avert,  foretell  the  coming 
or  disappearance  of  obnoxious  animals.  His  inclu- 
sion in  the  list  in  Deut.  would  thus  be  thoroughly 
justified ; for  to  bring  wild  animals  into  the  land 
or  to  draw  them  away  would  be  a curse  or  a 
blessing  to  the  people.  To  this  category  would  be- 
long the  priests  who  were  asked  for  by  the  Cutheans 
from  the  king  of  Assyria,  to  be  sent  from  Babylon 
to  Samaria  in  order  to  drive  away  the  lions  which 
infested  the  land  (2  K 17^®'^).  The  priest  sent 
was  no  doubt  considered  to  be  a powerful  diviner 
or  charmer,  a hdber.  Similarly  Elisha,  upon  whose 
curse  two  she-bears  appeared  and  destroyed  the 
children  after  they  mocked  him,  acts  as  a kind  of 
hdber  (2  K 2^^).  So  also  a certain  man  from  the 
sons  of  the  prophets  (1  K 20^®®-)>  at  whose  bidding 
a lion  kills  the  disobedient  fellow-prophet,  acts  as 
a hdber  who  has  power  over  animals  for  good  or 
evil.  In  1 K 13  we  see  the  lion  turning  against 
the  prophet  (charmer)  whose  spell  was  broken 
through  disobedience,  although  his  power  is  still 
shown  by  the  animal’s  standing  quietly  by  the 
corpse  next  to  the  ass  without  hurting  the  latter. 
Going  higher  up  the  stream  of  Biblical  tradition, 
we  find  Samson  (Jg  14®)  tearing  to  pieces  a lion,  in 
whose  carcass  bees  afterwards  swarm,  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  bees,  which  never  hive  in  dead  bodies. 
Samson  is  able  also  single-handed  to  catch  three 
hundred  foxes  and  put  firebrands  between  their 
tails  (Jg  15^).  Here  we  have  an  exact  portraiture 
of  a hdber  (as  interpreted  by  the  present  writer), 
one  who  is  able  to  gather  animals  either  for  good 
or  for  evil  purposes.  According  to  later  tradition, 
the  presence  of  a pious  man  or  reputed  saint  was 
sufficient  to  drive  away  obnoxious  animals  from  a 
place.  In  the  Temple  area  itself  no  fly  was  seen, 
nor  did  a wild  animal  ever  liiirt  any  visitor  to 
Jerusalem  {PirM  Aboth).  The  sanctuary  took  the 
place  of  the  pious  man  in  averting  the  evil  of  wild 
beasts  (see  Gaster,  ‘Beitriige,’  ch.  iv.  p.  22 f.,  in 
connexion  with  the  legends  of  Virgil,  St.  Patrick, 
etc.). 

How  far  Beelzebub  would  fall  within  this  cate- 
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gory  would  be  difficult  to  state,  but  the  Phili- 
stines attributed  the  plague  of  mice  (1  S 6^'-  ’*)  to 
the  presence  of  the  ark,  and  they  returned  golden 
mice  as  a votive  offering  with  it.  Here  the  ark,  in 
inflicting  the  plague,  acted  in  a similar  though 
opposite  direction  to  the  sanctuary  (ark)  in  Jeru- 
salem, which  prevented  a plague  of  vermin. 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  all  the  acts  of  divi- 
nation mentioned  hitherto  are  found  among  the 
ten  plagues  inflicted  by  Moses  in  Egypt  at  the 
bidding  of  the  Lord,  no  doubt  to  bring  home  to 
the  Egyptians,  in  the  manner  best  understood  by 
them,  that  all  the  acts  of  the  enchanters,  augurs, 
charmers,  weather-makers,  could  also  be  performed 
by  a man  in  the  name  of  another  power  against 
whom  their  own  diviners  and  charmers  could  not 
prevail.  We  have — with  the  addition  of  (a)  the  rods 
of  Moses  and  Aaron  turned  into  snakes — (1)  blood, 
(2)  frogs,  (3)  lice,  (4)  various  animals,  (5)  plague, 
(6)  boils,  (7)  hail  storm,  (8)  locusts,  (9)  darkness, 
and  (10)  the  death  of  the  firstborn.  These  corre- 
spond, with  the  exception  of  the  last,  to  which 
reference  will  be  made  later  on,  to  the  arts  of  the 
mfnahesh  (a),  m^'Snen  (7,  9),  kOsem  (1,  3,  5,  6)  and 
h6Mr  (2,  4,  8).  These  practices  known  in  Egypt 
were  strictly  forbidden  to  be  practised  by  the 
Jews,  and  were  strongly  denounced  in  Leviticus 
and  Deuteronomy. 

The  process  of  elimination  of  deep-rooted  practices  and  of 
transforming  them  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Judaism, 
runs  on  parallel  lines  with  those  of  the  spread  of  Christianity 
and  of  Islam.  Local  practices  and  heathen  ceremonies  were 
adapted  with  slight  changes  to  the  new  order  of  things ; heathen 
gods  became  local  saints,  heathen  practices  became  Christian 
in  the  Church.  Similarly,  the  forbidden  practices  of  the 
m^naliesh,  Ifdsem,  lidber,  etc.,  were  adopted  and  adapted  to  the 
spirit  of  Judaism,  and  they  were  practised  by  leading  men— 
seers,  priests,  judges,  etc. — in  the  name  of  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel.  And  thus  the  people  were  slowly  educated,  until, 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  and  the  era 
of  the  great  prophets,  they  broke  finally  with  the  past,  and 
drove  even  the  remnants  of  ancient  superstition  out  of  the 
Jew'ish  worship  and  Jewish  practice. 

(5)  ’Ob,  yidd^'Snt,  ddresh  el-kammeihim  (RV 
‘familiar  spirit,’  ‘wizard,’  necromancer’). — There 
still  remains  another  kind  of  divination,  wliicb 
rests  on  the  conception  of  Animism  and  the  sur- 
vival of  the  dead.  No  bint  is  given  in  the  Bible 
whether  it  Avas  a spirit  of  the  dead  or  his  material 
body  which  Avas  sought  after  or  inquired  of.  It  is 
a fact  that  ’6b  and  yidd^'dnt  ahvays  occur  together 
except  in  the  history  of  the  Avoman  of  Endor  (but 
even  there  in  the  same  chapter  Saul  is  mentioned 
as  haAung  destroyed  [IS  28®]  familiar  spirits  and 
Avizards)  and  Is  29^,  Avhere  the  voice  of  the  ’6b  is 
described  as  coming  from  the  ground.  We  must, 
therefore,  conclude  that  these  two  Avere  intimately 
connected  A\’ith  each  other.  ’6b  has  the  fern.  pi. 
’6b6th,  Avhilst  yidd‘'6ni  has  the  masc.  pi.  yidd<^'6nini 
— probably  an  indication  of  differentiation  of  sexes, 
one  the  female  and  the  other  the  male.  In  Is  8'“ 
they  are  described  as  they  ‘ that  chirp  and  that 
mutter  ’ (RV  ; better,  ‘ conjurers  Avho  Avhistle  and 
groan  ’ [cf.  Magical  Papyrus  Paris,  Avhere  the  god 
or  the  conjurer  Avhistles  and  groans]),  and  are  by 
the  prophet  connected  Avith  the  dead  (v.'®).  In 
both  cases  ddrash  (‘to  seek’)  and  the  alternative 
sha’al  (‘to  inquire’)  are  used.  We  find  then  that 
the  ’6b  and  yidd‘'6ni  Avere  things  made.  In  2 K 
21®  and  2 Ch  3.3®,  the  Heb.  nV'Ji]  (RV  wrongly  ‘ dealt 
Avith  ’)  means  ‘ and  he  made  ’ ; and  Lv  20”  must  not 
be  understood  in  the  sense  that  men  or  Avomen  have 
in  their  body  a familiar  spirit,  but  that  they  are  the 
possessors  of  an  ’6b — evidently  a material  thing. 
The  translation  of  ’6b  as  ‘familiar  spirit’  is  con- 
trary to  indications  in  the  Bible.  The  Avoman  of 
Endor  is  called  distinctly  ba'alcUh  ’6b,  ‘ the  jms- 
•sessor  of  an  ’6b,’  not  ‘ one  possessed  by  an  ’6b.’  She 
must  first  perform  a certain  ceremony,  she  is  to 
use  enchantment  (kesem)  in  order  to  get  the  ’6b  to 
Avork  (1  S 28®  ‘divine  unto  me’),  and  only  after- 


Avards  she  asks  Saul  Avhom  he  Avishes  her  to  raise 
from  the  dead. 

Noav,  it  is  a very  remarkable  fact  that  the  ’6b 
does  not  occur  in  Genesis,  in  Joshua,  in  Judges,  in 
2 Sam.,  in  1 Kings,  or  in  any  of  the  latter  prophets 
except  Isaiah.  Another  Avord,  equally  mysterious, 
is  used,  viz.  t^rdpMm  [note  that  the  Avord  is  plural, 
and  ’6b6th  and  yidd^'untm  occur  also  mostly  in  the 
plural  form].  The  Prdphtm  are  mentioned  in 
Gn  3H®-  but  not  in  tlie  other  four  books  of 
the  Pentateuch  ; then  they  occur  in  Jg  17®  18“®^’, 
1 S 15”  19‘®-i®,  2 K 23®^,  Ezk  21”  W,  Hos  3^  Zee 
10® ; onlj'  in  one  case  are  they  mentioned  together 
Avith  the  ’6b6th  and  yidd‘'  6niin — 2 K 23®'*,  Avhere 
they  are  said  to  have  been  put  aAvay  by  King 
Josiah.  The  PrdpMni  also  Avere  ‘made,’  e.g.,  by 
Micah  (Jg  17®,  Avhere  they  are  difierentiated  from 
‘ a molten  image  and  a graven  image  ’),  and  they 
are  also  asked  or  inquired  of  (sha’al),  like  ’6b  and 
yidd‘'6nt  (Ezk  21®* (®®));  in  Zee  10®  they  ‘speak.’ 
Laban  is  the  first  to  mention  them,  and  calls  them 
his  gods  (Gn  31®®) ; Rachel  hides  them  (v.®*)  in  the 
saddle-bag  (RV  ‘ camel’s  furniture  ’).  King  Nebu- 
chadnezzar consults  them  (Ezk  21®*(®®) : cf.  the  Par- 
thian Avoraan  in  Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  ix.  5 [344],  Avho 
conceals  the  images  of  her  gods  Avhich  she  Avorships 
in  the  house).  All  the  evidence  points  to  a Western 
Aramaean  origin,  Avhilst  the  ’(56  and  yidd^'bnt  point 
much  more  to  Egyptian  origin  ; Is  19®  connects 
them  Avith  Egypt.  It  is,  therefore,  perhaps  not 
improbable  that  Ave  have  here  tAvo  different  names 
for  practically  the  same  object  of  divination,  con- 
nected more  or  less  Avith  the  dead  body,  or,  to  put 
it  more  clearly,  a mummified  body  Avorsliipped  and 
used  for  divination.  The  story  of  Michal  in  1 S 
19'®'  *®  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  t‘rdphim 
so  closely  resembled  life-like  human  bodies  (mum- 
mies, not  Avooden  images)  that  the  soldiers  could 
believe  that  David  Avas  sleeping  in  the  bed.  A 
legend  in  Jer.  Targ.  to  Gn  31*®  relates  that  ‘they 
used  to  slay  the  firstborn  of  a man  and  cut  off  his 
head,  salted  it,  and  embalmed  it,  and  Avrote  in- 
cantations on  a plate  of  gold,  Avbich  they  put 
under  his  tongue,  and  stood  it  up  in  the  Avails,  and 
it  spake  Avith  them  ; and  unto  such  Laban  boAved 
himself’  (see  also  Chapters  of  li.  Eliezer).  Here 
we  have  the  mummified  head,  Avhieh  might  be 
called  Crdphim  among  the  Western  Aramajans, 
and  ’6b  and  yidd‘’6nt  in  S.  Palestine,  according  to 
the  sex  of  the  mummy  used  for  necromancy.  In 
Bab.  Kcritot,  36,  Ave  find  that  the  necromancer 
burnt  incense  to  the  demon,  and  then  questioned 
him.  Rabbinical  tradition  (Sifra,  par.  3,  ch.  vii. ) 
says  of  the  ’6b  that  he  is  the  Pithom  (Python)  Avho 
causes  the  dead  to  speak  through  some  part  of  bis 
body,  shehi  (see  also  Sanh.  vii.  7),  and,  further- 
more, that  necromancy  Avas  performed  by  means 
of  the  skulls  of  dead  men — no  doubt  because  the 
process  of  mummification  had  died  out,  and  mum- 
mies Avere  not  easily  accessible.  The  same  holds 
good  for  the  necromancy  as  practised  by  other 
peoples,  in  Avhich  the  skull  of  the  dead  plays  a 
prominent  part.  In  this  connexion  the  death  of 
the  firstborn  of  the  Egyptians  Avould  appear  in  a 
new  light. 

The  idea  of  a familiar  spirit  is  of  much  later 
date ; it  Avas  introduced  at  a time  Avhen  belief  in 
the  existence  of  evil  spirits  became  deeply  rooted, 
and  Avhen  it  Avas  supposed  that  it  Avas  in  the  poAver 
of  man  to  conquer  and  subdue  such  spirits  and 
force  them  to  serve  their  master  in  any  office  to 
Avhich  he  might  choose  to  appoint  them. 

Solomon  became  a legendary  master  of  the  demons,  or  sJicdim. 
The  Temple  was  built  by  shedim  (Gittin,  68a)  at  his  command  ; 
and  through  Iiis  seal,  on  which  the  ineffable  name  of  God  was 
engraved,  he  could  command  the  obedience  of  all  the  spirits. 
Here  two  sets  of  thoughts  and  beliefs  have  been  blended,  and 
Solomon’s  power  was  made  to  rest  upon  the  knowledge  and 
possession  of  the  ineffable  name  of  God  with  its  tremendous 
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efficacy.  The  Apocryphal  Testament  of  Solomon  and  the 
Claviculus  Solomonis  (Solomon’s  Key)  teach  how  to  obtain 
mastery  over  shedim.  We  find  the  history  of  a man  having  a 
shed  at  his  disposal  (Bab.  HuUin,  1056).  Shedim  could  not  be 
conjured  up  on  Sabbath  or  holy  days  {Sheelat  Sheddim,  see  Levy, 
Neuhebrdisches  und  ehalddisches  Wbrterbuch,  1876,  s.v.  ‘Shed,’ 
iv.  610).  Conversation  with  the  shedim  was  considered  a great 
art  {Suklcah,  28ci,  see  Zunz,  Gottesd.  Vortrage^,  1892,  p.  173). 
In  a Jewish  fairy-tale  a man  overhears  the  conversation  of 
shedim,  saves  the  king’s  daughter,  and  re-opens  a well  which 
had  been  stopped  by  their  mischievous  powers  (Exempla  no.  29, 
and  Gaster  in  FL  vii.  [1896]  231).  Nachmanides  writes  that 
pious  Jews  in  Alemannia  held  shedim  in  servitude,  who  did  their 
bidding  and  carried  out  orders  (Responsa  of  R.  Sal.  h.  Adrat, 
no.  414) ; see  also  Manasseh  b.  Israel,  Fish.  Hayyim,  iii.  ch.  12, 
fob  1136  ff.). 

Men  who  were  reputed  to  hold  communion  with 
the  dead  were  probably  believed  to  be  able  to 
quicken  the  dead  temporarily  or  permanently. 
The  fact  that  Elijah  (1  K and  Elisha  (2  K 

420ff.)  each  revived  an  apparently  dead  child,  and 
that  the  mere  touch  of  the  bones  of  Elijah  was 
sufficient  to  call  a man  back  to  life  again  (2  K 13^*), 
seems  to  point  in  the  direction  of  such  belief.  But 
the  subject  is  very  obscure,  and  later  tradition 
does  not  help  us  to  elucidate  the  problem.  Beal 
necromancy  does  not  seem  to  have  flourished  among 
the  Jews.  So  little  was  this  the  case,  that  none  of 
the  later  authorities  gives  any  further  information 
about  ’6h  and  ddresh  el-hammetMm,  and  about  the 
yidd^'dnt  they  tell  us  only  that  the  man  put  into 
his  mouth  a bone  of  a certain  animal  called  yaddu  a, 
which  caused  him  to  speak — which  is,  of  course,  a 
mere  guess,  or  probably  a misinterpretation  of  the 
use  made  of  the  bone  of  the  dead  (men  and  animals) 
for  the  operation  of  divination  (see  "J^ur,  l.c.). 

(6)  Thus  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  various  kinds 
of  divination  of  a heathen  origin  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  and  practised  by  Jews  at  an  early  date,  only 
after  they  had  been  stripped  of  their  heathen  garb 
and  adapted  to  the  teaching  of  Judaism.  As  the 
Law,  however,  condemned  certain  modes  of  divina- 
tion, other  means  had  to  be  found  in  full  accordance 
with  the  true  spiritual  teaching  of  Judaism. 
The  whole  world  was  the  creation  of  one  God,  and 
from  Him  alone  the  answer  must  come,  and  to  Him 
men  must  turn  at  critical  moments  of  their  lives. 
The  means  by  which  the  answer  is  to  be  vouchsafed 
is  of  a threefold  character  : by  dreams,  or  by  Urim, 
or  by  the  vision  of  the  prophet  (seer).  To  such 
means  did  Saul  resort  (1  S 28®) ; and  only  when  he 
found  himself  forsaken  by  those  lawful  means  did 
he  turn  to  the  forbidden  arts  and  go  to  the  woman 
of  Endor,  the  mistress  of  an  ’<$6. 

(a)  Dreams. — Of  dreams  there  are  abundant 
examples  in  Genesis  and  in  the  historical  books, 
but  none  of  the  same  kind  in  the  other  books  of 
the  Pentateuch.  God  came  to  Abimelech  in  a 
dream  (Gn  20®) ; Jacob  dreamt  of  the  ladder  (28'®®'-), 
and  again  in  connexion  with  his  peeled  rods  (31") ; 
Laban  also  is  warned  in  a dream  against  attacking 
Jacob  (31®').  The  forecasting  of  future  events 
appears  in  Joseph’s  own  symbolical  dreams  (37®®-), 
as  well  as  in  the  dreams  of  the  butler  and  the 
baker  in  Egypt  (40®),  and  the  dream  of  Pharaoh 
(ch.  41),  interpreted  by  Joseph  as  a solution 
granted  by  God.  No  reference  to  such  prophetic 
dreams  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  Pentateuch, 
although  we  have  the  statement  (Nu  12®)  that 
God  speaks  to  prophets  in  a dream.  Quite  different 
is  the  character  of  the  dreamer  of  dreams  (Dt  13'®-), 
rather  a sinister  personage,  as  in  Jer  23®®’®®-®®  27®, 
where  diviners,  dreams,  and  soothsayers  are 
mentioned  together  (cf.  also  Zee  10®).  The  dream 
of  the  Philistine  is  understood  by  Gideon  as  foretell- 
ing future  success  (Jg  7'®).  The  Book  of  Daniel  is 
full  of  dreams  and  prophetic  visions  of  the  future, 
which  border  on  the  higher  sphere  of  prophecy,  or 
the  direct  revelation  of  the  future  by  God  through 
His  prophet.  This  lies  outside  the  immediate  scope 
of  divination,  for  the  human  initiative  is  practically 


eliminated ; the  prophet  now  acts  simply  as  an 
agent  selected  by  God,  for  His  purpose,  to  carry 
His  message  to  the  people.  The  last  time  that 
God  speaks  to  His  chosen  in  a dream  is  to  Solomon 
at  Gibeon  before  the  building  of  the  Temple 
(1  K 3®),  and  immediately  on  its  completion  (9®); 
no  other  example  after  this  is  mentioned  in  the 
Bible — a fact  of  deep  significance. 

Apocryphal  and  apocalyptical  literature  is,  however,  full  of 
such  prophetic  dreams.  In  the  Chron.  of  Jexahmeel  alone  no 
fewer  than  eight  or  nine  such  dreams  are  recorded  ; the  dreams 
of  Methuselah  and  Enoch  (ch.  xxiii.  p.  48,  intr.  Ixxi);  the 
dream  of  Pharaoh  foretelling  the  birth  of  Moses  (chs.  xlii.-xlviii. 
p.  102,  intr.  Ixxxvii.) ; the  dreams  of  Naphtali  (xxxviii.  3 and 
6) ; the  dream  of  Kenaz  (Ivii.  39,  40) ; the  dream  of  Mordecai ; 
Ahasuerus’  dream ; and  the  dream  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(Ixxxv.  4ff. ; found  also  In  Samaritan  literature  [AljulfatliY). 
Mention  may  be  made  also  of  dreams  in  the  Test,  of  the  XII 
Patriarchs  (Charles) : Levi,  Jacob,  Naphtali,  and  Joseph  ; the 
visions  of  Enoch  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  (Ixxxiii.-xc.  pp.  220-259 
[Charles]),  and  the  visions  of  Ezra  in  2 Esdras.  Later  Jewish 
literature  abounds  in  prophetic  dreams  sent  to  the  people  to 
warn  them  of  danger,  such  as  that  in  the  legend  of  Bostanai 
the  exilarch  {Seder  'Olam  Zufta). 

The  interpretation  of  dreams  became  a recognized 
art.  Many  examples  are  found  in  the  Talmud 
of  men  who  received  payment  for  this  function. 
Twenty-four  interpreters  are  said  to  have  practised 
at  the  same  time  in  Jerusalem.  A certain  Bar 
Hadya  is  mentioned  by  name  as  one  who  shaped 
his  interpretation  according  to  the  amount 
received. 

Such  interpretations  are  found  in  the  Talmud  (Ber.  56a  ff. ; 
Fn  Yaakob,  par.  110 ; Jer.  Ma'aser  shini  iv.  6),  the  Eocempla  of 
Rabbis  (nos.  215-217),  and  Maase  Such,  Amst.,  no.  28,  fol.  76. 
These  form  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  Oneirokritika  which  are 
ascribed  to  Joseph,  Daniel,  Hai  (ed.  pr.  Ferrara,  1652),  Saadya, 
etc.,  and  published  by  Almuli  in  his  Pitron  Halomoth  {Mefasher 
Helmin,  ed.  pr.  Lisbon  (?)  149- ; see  Cod.  Gaster,  383,  664,  and 
1087).  Some  of  the  sages  ask  that  the  answer  should  be  given 
in  the  dream  to  their  query,  like  Baba  (Bab.  Menaliot,  67a)  and 
R.  Johanan  (i6.  846).  He  who  sees  an  ill-omened  dream  fasts 
and  recites  a special  prayer  whilst  the  kohanim  pronounce  the 
priestly  blessing  during  the  service  (Bab.  Ber.  656).  A curious 
collection  of  ‘ responses  from  Heaven  ’ exists  in  J ewish  literature, 
dating  probably  from  the  12th  or  13th  century. 

(b)  Urim  and  Thummim  was  another  means  of 
divining  the  future,  explaining  the  past,  declaring 
guilt  and  innocence,  dividing  land,  and  deciding 
the  issues  of  war  and  peace.  In  accordance  with 
the  system  pursued  of  concentrating  every  possible 
sacred  or  sacrificial  action  in  the  hands  of  very 
few,  and  thus  of  weaning  the  common  people 
from  such  practices,  the  divination  by  means  of 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  was  reserved  for  the  high 
priest.  Only  he,  in  his  priestly  robes  and  wearing 
the  breast-plate  called  ‘ the  breast-plate  of 
judgment’  (decision)  (Ex  28®®),  could  use  the  Urim 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  answer  from 
God  to  his  question.  'We  cannot  here  enter  fully 
upon  the  discussion  as  to  what  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  may  have  been.  These  words  occur 
altogether  seven  times  in  the  whole  Bible  ; and  in 
two  of  these,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  as  a remem- 
brance of  old  (Ezr  2®®,  Neh  7®®).  To  the  other  five 
passages  we  must  add  two  in  which  the  practice 
is  implicitly  referred  to  (Jg  1'  and  20'®,  where  the 
children  of  Israel  went  up  to  Bethel  to  inquire  of 
the  Lord,  i.e.  through  the  priest,  who  only  could 
obtain  the  answer  by  the  Urim  and  Thummim). 
The  ephod  consulted  by  David  in  K'eilah  (1  S 23®®-) 
was  worn  by  the  priest  Abiathar.  Evidently  the 
reference  is  to  the  Urim  and  Thummim  within  the 
ephod,  and  similarly  in  1 S 30'®- ; and  probably 
the  ephod  in  Hos  3'  also  means  the  oracle  of  the 
Urim  and  Thummim.  In  1 S 28®  we  are  told  that 
Saul  had  inquired  of  the  Lord  ‘ by  the  Urim,’  and 
only  because  he  got  no  answer  he  went  to  the 
woman  of  Endor.  In  1 S 14'®  Saul  says  to  Ahijah, 
‘Bring  hither  the  ark’  (LXX,  ‘the  ephod’),  and 
in  V.",  when  the  guilty  party  is  to  be  discovered, 
he  says  hdbdh  tdmim,  which  must  be  read  hdbdh 
tummtm,  i.e.  Urim  and  Thummim  ; and  then  they 
cast  lots,  and  Saul  and  Jonathan  are  first  taken, 
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and  afterwards  Jonathan  alone.  This  reminds  us 
of  the  identical  process  in  the  case  of  Achan 
(Jos  Rabbinical  writers  identify  the  Urim 

and  Thummim  with  the  twelve  stones  of  the 
breastplate,  and  explain  these  names  as  ‘lighted 
up  ’ and  ‘ dark,’  stating  that  the  stones  lit  up  or  a 
light  shone  in  them  (according  to  some  the  letters 
stood  out  lighted  up)  in  the  case  of  a favourable 
answer,  and  that  they  remained  dark  at  an  un- 
favourable one.  After  the  establishment  of  the 
sanctuary  in  Jerusalem  by  David,  no  further 
mention  is  made  of  this  kind  of  divination  by  lots 
and  by  means  of  the  Urim.  That  event  was  the 
turning-point  in  the  whole  history  of  Jewish 
worship  and  in  the  practice  of  divination. 

Special  mysterious  powers  were  ascribed  to  the  stones  of  the 
breast-plate,  and  from  Epiphanius  onwards  the  literature  of 
LapidaHa^  or  ‘ stone  books,’  has  grown  continuously.  Hebrew 
literature  shows  a variety  of  such  Lapidaria  {KoJwt  haa- 
banim).  A number  of  unedited  texts  have  been  collected  by  the 
present  writer  in  his  Cod.  377,  besides  other  MSS  (Cod.  Gaster, 
337,  714  ; de  Vidas,  loc.  cit.  fol.  9a). 

After  the  disappearance  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  another  inspired  oracle  took  its  place — 
the  Bible  oracle  (the  oral  recitation  of  Biblical 
verses).  Infants  were  asked  to  tell  a verse  to  a 
man  who  met  them  quite  unexpectedly,  and  from 
the  verse  which  the  child  repeated  innocently  the 
questioner  drew  his  own  conclusions,  for  he  saw 
in  it  the  oracular  answer  to  his  query.  We  may 
look  upon  the  passages  referred  to  above  under 
‘M^nahesh’  (Gn  Jg  7",  1 S I48-12,  and  1 K 2(P^) 
as  the  oldest  examples  of  divination  from  the  open- 
ing words  of  the  enemy  or  interlocutor.  This  is 
the  origin  of  the  Bible  oracle  (stichomancy)  by 
means  of  a written  and  later  on  a printed  book. 
It  consists  in  opening  the  book  and  looking  at  the 
first  verse  that  meets  the  ej^e  as  a means  of  divina- 
tion, or  in  putting  in  a pointer,  and  the  passage 
where  the  pointer  rests  is  taken  as  full  of  signifi- 
cance and  prognostication.  Samuel  used  to  inquire 
through  ‘the  Book’  (Bab.  Hullin,  956;  cf.  the 
sortes  Vergiliance).  The  Bible  oracle  leads  to  that 
of  the  Shimmusha  Rahba  (or  that  of  selected  por- 
tions of  the  Bible)  known  in  the  8th  or  9th  century. 
In  the  Shimmush  T‘hillim  the  Book  of  Psalms  is 
used  as  a means  of  divination  (Cod.  Gaster,  1094®, 
and  often  printed  with  Book  of  Psalms  ; best  ed. 
by  W.  Heidenheim). 

At  an  indeterminate  period  in  post-Biblical 
times  a large  number  of  magical  ceremonies  and 
practices  of  divination  flowed  into  the  stream  of 
Jewish  tradition,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  trace 
each  of  these  elements  to  its  proper  source.  All 
that  was  done  was  to  copy  and  to  borrow  such 
material,  and  so  change  and  mould  it  as  to  make 
it  compatible  'with  the  special  teaching  of  Judaism, 
though  the  line  of  demarcation  between,  e.g.,  Jews 
and  Muhammadans  in  these  practices  is  so  faint 
as  to  he  often  indistinguishable.  Nowhere  does 
this  borrowing  show  itself  more  clearly  than  in  the 
books  for  telling  future  events,  or  fortune-telling 
hooks  {Sifri  Goralot  [Amsterdam,  1700),  Urim 
Vethummin  [Dyrrenfurth,  1700],  ascribed  alter- 
nately to  Hai-Saadya,  Aben  Ezra,  Pokeah,  Tbrim 
[Venice,  1657] ; Cod.  Gaster,  61,  213,  439 ; Aben 
Ezra,  35,  112,  465,  470,  471,  592,  594,  702 ; Saadya, 
602,  679,  782,  1017,  1060,  1090).  A thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  origin  and  filiation  of  these 
books  and  their  interdependence  is. still  lacking 
(Steinschneider,  Die  hebrdischen  Ubersetzungen 
des  Mittelalters,  § 533,  pp.  867-71). 

The  hand  and  the  face  of  man  were  also  used  for 
the  purpose  of  divination.  The  Zohar  (Exodus) 
already  contained  almost  a complete  treatise  on 
physiognomies  {hochmath  ha-parsu^,  and  the 
Hebrew  version  of  the  Secretum  ascribed  to  Aris- 
totle (ed.  Gaster  [contains  in  bk.  xi.  a treatise  on 
physiognomy])  continued  to  spread  and  to  fortify 


the  belief  in  physiognomies  among  the  Jews. 
Cheiromancy  (jH^oc/tmcf^/i.  ha-ydd,  last  ed.,  Warsaw, 
1902)  is  found  in  many  manuscripts  and  prints, 
and  also  in  translations  in  the  Hebrew-German 
(Cod.  Gaster,  443,  fol.  906  f.). 

(c)  Rb’eh,  or  seer. — The  last  form  of  divination 
to  which  Saul  resorted  was  through  the  ndbi , the 
prophet,  or  rather  the  rd’eh,  the  seer,  ‘ for  he  that 
is  now  called  a prophet  was  heforetime  called  a 
seer’  (1  S 9®).  He  was  expected  to  answer  not 
only  important  questions  affecting  the  safety  of 
the  king  or  nation,  but  also  trivial  inquiries  about 
lost  property,  e.g.  the  asses  of  Kish  (1  S 92'”f-).  The 
seer  was  then  acting  as  the  Hebrew  counterpart  of 
the  heathen  kbsem  (like  Balaam,  etc.),  who  also 
claimed  to  ‘ see  ’ and  to  be  a ‘ seer  ’ (Nu  24'*'  '‘^). 
Samuel  is  consistently  called  the  seer  and  not  the 
prophet  in  1 Ch  9^^  26“®  29^“ ; and  other  personages 
belonging  to  the  period  before  the  building  of  the 
Temple  appear  under  the  same  names  of  rb  'eh  and 
hbzeh,  which  alternate  with  one  another  and  are 
both  distinguished  from  ndbi’.  The  latter  was,  no 
doubt,  considered  as  yet  inferior  to  them ; for  we 
find  the  ‘ company  of  prophets  ’(IS  10’-  1^),  Saul 

turned  prophet  ( 10*"),  and  ‘ the  sons  of  the  prophets  ’ 
(1  K 20^®,  2 K 2®  etc.)  all  playing  an  inferior  r61e  to 
that  of  the  rb’eh.  Similarly  the  ndbi’  in  the  Penta- 
teuch seems  inferior  to  the  ndbi  ’ of  the  time  of  the 
kings.  He  is  more  akin  to  a diviner.  Abraham 
is  called  a ndbi’  (Gn  20’),  although  he  does  not 
prophesy,  but  knows  of  Abimelech’s  dream.  Aaron 
is  appointed  ndbi’  to  Moses  (Ex  7*),  certainly  not 
as  superior  to  him  ; seventy  elders  prophesy  (Nu 
11*“*-),  and  Eldad  and  Medad  do  so  in  the  camp, 
like  the  bands  of  prophets  and  Saul  mentioned 
above.  In  Nu  12'*  God  speaks  to  the  ndbi’  in  a 
dream.  In  Dt  13*‘  ^ 18’*'  the  ndbi’  is  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  dreamer  of  dreams  (see  above). 
The  ndbi'  of  Dt  18*°  must  therefore  be  taken  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  ndbi’  in  all  the  other  passages 
in  the  Pent.,  and  loses  the  special  significance 
attached  to  the  name.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Moses  is  called  ndbi’  only  after  his  death  (Dt  34*“). 
Saul  resorted  to  a ndbi  ’ for  the  purpose  of  learning 
what  the  future  had  in  store  for  him  (1  S 28°),  and 
therefore  one  is  justified  in  including  this  ndbi’ 
among  the  diviners,  like  the  hbzeh  and  rb’eh — the 
Jewish  equivalent  of  the  heathen  kbsem.  But  from 
the  time  of  David  onwards  a change  took  place  in 
the  value  attached  to  the  name.  The  ndbi  ^ was  no 
longer  a man  who  could  take  any  initiative,  or 
answer  questions  put  to  him,  but  an  inspired  agent 
of  God,  selected  by  Him  to  send  His  messages  to 
rulers  and  peoples. 

With  the  prophets  of  the  Second  Temple  pro- 
phecy had  come  to  an  end.  Instead  of  it  there 
was  the  Bath  Ifbl,  i.e.  the  second  voice,  a kind  of 
Divine  echo  heard  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Temple  or  in  answer  to  queries  put  to  Heaven 
by  the  Rabbis  (Bab.  Yoma,  96 ; Sanh.  11a ; Jer. 
Ber.  36). 

The  final  stage  of  divination  was  by  the  use  of 
the  mysterious  and  ineffable  Divine  Name.  This 
was  a dangerous  mode  of  divination  ; of  the  four 
great  men  who  attempted  to  penetrate  the  Divine 
mysteries  (jSTrg.  146),  only  one,  Aqiba,  escaped 
unhurt.  Practical  Qabbdld  is  the  final  outcome 
of  this  mystical  development,  which  has  almost 
entirely  driven  out  all  the  older  forms  of  divina- 
tion. From  the  time  of  the  Essenes  (2nd  cent.) 
downwards  magic  and  divination  centre  in  the 
mystical  names  of  God,  angels,  etc.  Magical 
papyri  abound,  containing  directions  how  to  divine 
theft,  or  how  to  obtain  a dream  which  would  fore- 
tell the  future.  The  most  ancient  book  of  this 
kind  is  the  famous  ‘ Sword  of  Moses  ’ (ed.  Gaster, 
London,  1896),  a complete  manual  of  such  opera- 
tions. Some  of  the  formulae  and  practices  contained 
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therein  have  survived  to  the  present  day.  Many 
a man  in  mediaeval  times  was  credited  with  insight 
into  the  future  through  the  knowledge  of  this 
ineffable  name. 

The  last  stage  in  the  development  of  the  art  of 
divination  was  reached  when  the  place  held  in 
ancient  times  by  the  Msem  or  iiVnahesh,  then  by 
the  rd’eh  and  ndhi  , then  by  the  scholar  and  sage, 
was  finally  taken  by  the  ha  al  shim,  the  possessor 
of  the  ineffable  wonder-working  name  of  God.  He 
is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  ba'alath  ’6b,  the 
female  possessor  of  the  ’6b  {woman  of  Endor).  He 
also  could  conjure  the  dead,  foretell  the  future, 
and  perform  every  possible  miraculous  deed.  The 
legend  of  the  ha'al  shem  told  in  Ma'ase  Nissim 
(see  Tendlau,  Sagen*,  no.  52,  p.  25  ff.)  makes  him 
raise  out  of  a cup  Joab  b.  Zeruiah  (King  David’s 
general).  Practically  the  last  link  in  this  chain  is 
the  famous  ba'al  shem  (known  as  Besht  [Ba'al 
Shem  Tob]),  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  ilasidim 
at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cent.,  whose  successors 
are  the  reputed  wonder-working  Rabbis  of  the 
Pasidim  in  Galicia  and  Eastern  Europe. 

But  all  these  modes  of  divination  have  gradually 
disappeared.  Only  the  Qabbalistie  formulm  are 
from  time  to  time  resorted  to  and  practised  in 
addition  to  those  borrowed  from  other  nations  ; 
for  in  modern  times,  and  especially  in  Eastern 
countries,  the  Jews  follow  the  superstitions  of  the 
native  population,  and  practise  the  same  modes  of 
divination  for  such  lower  purposes  as  to  detect  a 
thief,  or  to  find  out  whether  a woman  will  marry 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  whether  her  child  will  be 
a boy  or  girl,  whether  or  not  an  undertaking  will 
be  successful.  But  there  is  nothing  specifically 
Jewish  about  them. 

Literature. — As  the  writer  of  this  article  differs  fundamen- 
tally in  the  interpretation  of  the  Biblical  terms  on  divination 
from  all  other  scholars,  he  does  not  refer  to  any  other  article  on 
this  subject,  or  to  any  of  the  special  books  hitherto  written  on 
divination  in  the  Bible.  In  addition  to  the  references  given  in 
the  text  of  the  article  itself,  the  following  bibliography  will  serve 
the  purpose  of  directing  students  to  a vast  field  of  hitherto 
scarcely  explored  literature.  One  name  stands  out  promi- 
nently, that.. of  M.  Steinschneider,  and  his  great  work.  Die 
hebraisehen  IXbersetzungen  (Us  Mittelalters,  Berlin,  1893  (notably 
§ 639,  p.  893  f. ; § 541,  p.  905  ; | 522,  p.  849  ; § 533,  pp.  867-71  ; 
§ 675,  p.  963  f.  ; and  § 534,  p.  871),  contains  the  most  reliable 
data  on  many  of  the  subjects  of  the  later  period  of  Jewish  litera- 
ture, when  it  stood  under  the  influence  of  Greek,  Arabic,  and 
mediaeval  Latin  literature.  Still  even  he  left  room  for  additional 
information.  Some  of  it,  especially  MSS  material,  may  be  found 
in  the  bibliography  to  artt.  Birth  (Jewish)  and  Charms  and 
Amulets  (Jewish),  in  which  very  much  matter  referring  to 
divination  may  be  found.  A few  more  books  may  be  now  men- 
tioned here  : M.  A.  Delrio,  Disquisilionum  magicarum  libn 
sex,  ed.  Cologne,  1720,  iii.  p.  11  q.  iv.  s.  6,  pp.  473,  478-480 ; 
Manasseh  ben  Israel,  Mishmath  Hayyim,  ed.  Amsterdam, 
1652,  bk.  iii.  chs.  4-29,  fol.  101  f. ; M.  Gudemann,  Gesch.  des 
JSrziehungswesenundder  Cultur  der  Juden,  Vienna,  1880,  vol.  i. 

. 201,  no.  2 ; M.  Gaster,  Literaiura  Popularis  Rumana, 

uoharest,  1883,  pp.  324,  508  f.,  617,  617a,  531,  532a;  K.  Krum- 
bacher,  Geschichte  der  byzantinisehen  Literatur  2,  Munich,  1897, 
pp.  627-631  and  passim ; H.  Diels,  Beitrage  zur  Zuckungs- 
literatur,  Berlin,  1908 ; Jacob  Racah,  Kishurim  le  Yaakob, 
Leghorn,  1860,  fol.  24a-266.  M.  GASTER. 

DIVINATION  (Litu-Slavic). — A synopsis  of 
the  various  means  employed  by  the  Prussians  and 
Lithuanians  to  divine  the  future  is  given  in  the 
art.  Aryan  Religion,  vol.  ii.  p.  54  f.  As  grounds 
of  their  predictions  they  had — or  still  have — 
recourse  to  the  flight  and  cries  of  birds ; appear- 
ances in  the  sky  and  other  natural  phenomena ; 
sacrifices,  entrails,  and  blood ; chance  meetings, 
the  rustling  of  the  oak,  fire  and  smoke,  dreams ; 
various  happenings  and  utterances  at  weddings ; 
wax,  lead,  glass,  the  foam  of  beer,  amulets,  sieve- 
turning,  plants,  and  innumerable  other  things. 
One  of  the  most  ancient  and  widely-used  accessaries 
of  divination  was  blood,  both  of  man  and  beast. 
When  the  Grand-duke  Keistut  of  Lithuania  was 
overthrown  and  taken  prisoner  by  King  Ludwig  of 
Hungary  in  1.351,  he  made  a treaty  with  the  victor. 


pledging  himself  to  embrace  Christianity  and  desist 
from  further  troubling.  This  treaty  was  ratified 
by  a rather  curious  Lithuanian  oath,  the  prelimi- 
nary to  which  was  a blood-oracle  : 

‘ Et  facta  est  haec  promiasio  per  regem  cum  tali  iuramento : 
accepit  enim  bovem  et  in  praeaentia  regia  Ungariae  et  suorum 
fecit  bovi  duas  venaa  incidi  in  ooUo,  et,  si  sanguis  ferventer 
exiret,  bonum  esse  indicium  futurorum ; et  largiter  fuit  sanguis 
effusua.  Tunc  rex  Litowiae  bovem  fecit  decollari  et  inter  bovis 
caput  et  corpus  progrediens  iuravit,  sic  sibi  contingi,  si  promissa 
non  servaret  ’ {Scriptores  Rer.  Pruss.  iii.  420). 

But  human  blood  likewise  might  be  used  for 
purposes  of  prophecy.  Thus,  in  1325-26,  when  the 
Grand-duke  Gedimin  sent  twelve  hundred  horsemen 
to  the  assistance  of  King  Lokietek  in  his  struggle 
with  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg, 

‘ prepositum  de  Bernow,  homiiiem  corpore  grossum  et  pingruem 
vinciunt,  caput  inter  crura  detorquentes,  dorsum  eius  gladiis 
aperiunt,  profluvium  sang-uinis  attendunt,  de  exitu  belli  per 
ipsum  divinare  cupientes  ’ ; and  it  is  also  recorded  that  in  the 
same  campaign  ‘ quibusdam  guttura  preciderunt  et  divinationes 
suas  exercuerunt  ’ (cf.  A.  v.  Mierzyn'ski,  * Der  Eid  des  Keistutis,’ 
Sitzungsber.  d.  Altertumsgesellsch.  Pruss.y  no.  18,  Konigsberg, 
1893,  p.  104). 

Such  incidents  show  that  as  late  as  the  14th 
cent,  of  our  era  the  Lithuanians,  like  the  pro- 
phetesses of  the  Cimri  (cf.  ERE  ii.  54^*),  were  in 
the  habit  of  killing  their  prisoners  of  war  in  order 
to  ascertain  by  an  inspection  of  their  blood  whether 
the  approaching  battle  would  result  in  victory  or 
defeat. 

Leaving  the  Baltic  peoples,  we  proceed  to  speak 
of  the  Slavs,  and,  more  particularly,  of  the  Russians. 
Here,  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries — a period 
from  wliicli  several  continuous  records  survive^ — 
we  find  an  almost  incredible  development  of  the 
belief  in  omens  {primitU)  and  the  practice  of 
fortune-telling  (gaaanie).  It  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  say  that  among  the  Russians  of  that  age  the 
individual’s  course  of  life  was  entirely  conditioned 
by  premonitions.  Books  of  magic  and  collections 
of  warnings  and  predictions,  though  banned  by 
the  clergy,  w'ere  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  A 
creaking  in  the  wall  or  a singing  in  the  ears 
foretold  a journey.  An  itching  in  the  palm 
signified  a gift  of  money.  Itching  eyes  betokened 
weeping.  The  croaking  of  ravens  or  the  crowing 
of  cocks  was  an  omen  of  misfortune.  The  cackling 
of  ducks  or  geese,  twitching  of  the  eyelids,  the 
crackling  of  the  fire,  the  howl  of  a dog,  the  squeak- 
ing of  mice  or  their  nibbling  of  clothes,  a cat 
appearing  at  the  window  with  a captured  mouse, 
a terrifying  dream,  meeting  with  a blind  person — 
all  these  foreboded  loss  by  fire.  In  a MS  in  the 
Rumjanzov  Museum  we  read  : 

‘ When  the  shores  heave,  and  the  sea  rages,  when  dry  or  moist 
winds  blow,  when  rain-,  snow-,  or  storm-clouds  appear,  when 
thunder  rolls,  the  storm  howls,  the  forest  rustles,  the  trunks  of 
trees  grate  on  one  another,  wolves  howl,  or  squirrels  leap — then 
will  ensue  plague,  or  war,  or  scarcity  of  water ; in  summer 
fruits  win  grow  nowhere,  or  they  will  disappear.’ 

The  people  believed  in  dreams,  and  framed  an 
elaborate  system  of  reading  their  significance. 
They  saw  portents  in  the  act  of  sneezing,  in  the 
crawling  movements  of  insects,  in  every  sort  of 
object  they  came  across.  It  was  thought  unlucky 
to  meet  with  a monk,  a horse  with  hair  worn  off, 
or  a pig.  As  early  as  the  12th  cent,  we  find  St. 
Theodosius  censuring  those  who  allowed  such 
occurrences  to  scare  them  home  again.  Native 
and  foreign  superstitions  were  inextricably  blended. 
The  people  had  also  complete  written  systems  of 
prophecy,  called  rafli — a term  of  Arabic  origin  (Tib- 
ellus  astronomicus  seu  mathematicus  Persarum  ’ 
[Ducange];  Arab.mmf,  ‘geomancy’);  theDoJwosfrq/ 
(cf.  ERE  iii.  465,  note  1),  § 23,  warns  against  their 
use.  Mention  should  also  be  made  here  of  the 
so-called  ‘ birth-magic  ’ which  the  sorcerer,  at  the 
mother’s  request,  performed  over  the  newly-born 
child,  and  by  means  of  which  he  ascertained  or 

1 Cf.  for  what  immediately  follows,  Kostomarov,  Sketch  of 
the  Domestic  Life  and  Customs  of  the  Great  Russians  in  the 
10th  and  17th  Centuries,’  in  Sovremmnik,  vo\.  Ixxxiii.  (Russ.). 
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determined  its  lot  in  life.  It  is,  therefore,  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Russians  of  that  day 
lived  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  in  an  atmosphere 
of  constant  dread  and  solicitude  regarding  the 
future ; and  the  beneficent  and  emancipating 
results  of  culture  and  enlightenment  are  never- 
more profoundly  felt  than  when  contrasted  with  a 
human  existence  thus  harroAved  by  omens  and 
superstitious  terrors  from  morning  till  night  (cf. 
EBE  ii.  55’’). 

Even  at  the  present  day,  however,  among  the 
Russian  peasantry,  the  belief  in  omens  and  predic- 
tions still  prevails  to  an  extent  without  parallel 
among  any  other  European  people.  The  manifold 
superstitions  of  an  aged  Russian  peasant  woman 
are  thus  set  forth  in  Turgenev’s  romance.  Fathers 
and  Sons  (ch.  20,  at  the  end) : 

‘ She  was  pious  and  impressionable  to  a degree  ; she  believed 
in  all  kinds  of  omens,  predictions,  spells,  dreams  ; she  believed 
in  lunatics  [see  below],  in  household  spirits,  forest  spirits,  un- 
lucky forgatherings,  enchantment,  popular  remedies,  Maundy 
Thursday  salt  [the  salt  sprinkled  on  Maundy  Thursday  bread 
ranks  as  a powerful  specific] ; she  believed  that  the  end  of 
the  world  was  at  hand,  that  the  buckwheat  prospers  if  the 
candles  are  not  extinguished  at  the  evening  service  on  Easter 
Sunday,  and  that  mushrooms  cease  growing  when  they  have 
been  seen  by  a human  eye,’  etc. 

In  the  present  article  we  do  not  propose  to  deal 
further  with  this  mass  of  detail,  but  will  restrict 
ourselves  to  a sometvhat  fuller  consideration  of 
two  particular  points : (1)  peasant  weather-lore, 
Avhich,  amid  a chaos  of  absurdity,  nevertheless 
contains  a certain  measure  of  rationality,  based 
upon  experience  and  the  observation  of  Nature  ; 
and  (2)  the  interval  between  Christmas  and 
Epiphany — a period  during  which,  even  in  the 
Russia  of  to-day,  all  conceivable  forms  of  augury 
and  prophecy  are  still  in  full  swing. 

(1)  The  first  of  these  topics,  peasant  weather- 
lore,  has  been  dealt  with  by  A.  Ermolov  in  two 
volumes  of  his  comprehensive  work.  Agricultural 
Folk-wisdom  in  Proverbs,  Sayings,  and  Weather- 
saws-.  i.  ‘Der  landAvirtschaftliche  Volkskalender,’ 
Leipzig,  1905,  and  iv.  ‘Popular  Weather-lore’ 
(Russ.),  St.  Petersburg,  1905.  It  is  shoAvn  in  these 
Avorks  that,  Avhile  all  European  peoples  have  a 
vast  store  of  weather-Avisdom,  sometimes  exhibit- 
ing remarkable  affinities  and  parallels,  yet  the 
inhabitants  of  Eastern  Europe  surpass  all  others 
in  this  regard.  In  that  region  there  is  no  animal 
so  diminutive,  no  herb  so  insignificant,  but  its 
doings  or  properties  may  supply  omens  of  future 
events,  of  Aveather  that  will  be  favourable  or  un- 
favourable to  the  husbandman ; while,  again, 
there  is  no  natural  phenomenon,  occurring  at  some 
particular  time,  but  may  act  as  the  harbinger  of  a 
good  or  a bad  harvest.  In  Kasan,  the  Chuvashes 
(a  Finnish,  noAV  Finno-Russian,  tribe)  are  said  to 
be  looked  upon  as  oracles. 

‘ Strange  as  it  may  seem,  they  scarcely  ever  go  astray  in  their 
predictions.  By  lon^-continued  observation  they  have  become 
sensitive  to  signs  which  enable  them  almost  unerringly  to  fore- 
cast the  weather.’  ‘ Their  memories  are  stored  with  a mass  of 
all  but  infallible  majdms  inherited  from  the  past.’ 

(2)  The  period  between  Christmas  and  the  Feast 
of  Epiphany  is  knoAvn  in  Russia  as  svjatki  (from 
svjatU,  ‘holy’),  or  koljada  (from  Lat.  calendce), 
the  latter  term  being  also  applied  to  the  practice 
of  going  about  from  house  to  house  at  Christmas 
and  on  NeAV  Year’s  morning.  During  the  Christ- 
mas week  the  practice  of  prognostication,  Avhich  is 
applied  in  the  main  to  affairs  of  love  and  marriage, 
and  partly  also  to  forecasting  the  Aveather  and  the 
harvest,  attains  its  highest  vogue  (cf.  Russian 
Folk-poetry  [Russ.],  Glasunov  ed.,  St.  Petersburg, 
1904,  p.  86  ; Stepanov,  Popular  Festivals  in  Holy 
i2Mssia[Russ.],  St.  Petersburg,  1899,  p.  149).  When 
young  men  or  young  Avomen  Avish  to  know  some- 
thing of  their  future  partners  in  life,  they  have 
recourse  to  the  horse-oracle.  The  young  AVomen, 
for  example,  take  out  a horse,  and  Avalk  it  over  a 


beam  ; if  it  stumbles,  the  husband  of  the  person 
consulting  the  oracle  Avill  be  a good  man ; if  it 
steps  clear,  he  Avill  be  bad.’  Divining  the  future 
by  means  of  a splinter  of  Avood  is  also  concerned 
Avith  marriage.  When  the  splinter  has  been  partly 
dipped  in  Avater,  it  is  set  fire  to  at  the  dry  end  ; 
then  the  shorter  or  longer  interval  before  the  flame 
expires  foretells  respectively  a happy  or  unhappy 
marriage.^ 

The  period  between  Christmas  and  Epiphany 
Avas,  as  already  indicated,  a special  time  for 
weather-prophecy,  as  Avitness  the  folloAving  extract 
from  Ermolov,  op.  cit.  i.  518  f.  : 

‘ In  Little  Russia,  before  the  supper  on  Christmas  eve,  the 
oldest  of  the  household  brin^  a bundle  of  hay  into  the  cottage, 
spreads  it  upon  the  bench  in  the  front  corner,  covers  it  with 
a clean  tablecloth,  and  then  places  above  this,  and  just  be- 
neath the  bracket  for  the  saint’s  image,  an  unthreshed  sheaf 
of  rye  or  wheat.  During  supper  those  present  engage  in  read- 
ing the  signs  which  indicate  the  character  of  the  ensuing 
harvest.  For  this  purpose  they  draw  hay-stems  from  under 
the  tablecloth,  and  from  the  length  of  these  form  an  estimate  as 
to  the  growth  of  the  corn.  They  likewise  pull  stalks  of  straw 
out  of  the  sheaf  under  the  ikon ; if  the  stalk  bears  a full  ear, 
they  may  look  forward  to  a good  harvest ; while,  if  the  ear  is 
shrivelled,  the  crops  will  be  a failure.  When  the  supper  is  over, 
and  the  housewife  has  cleared  the  table,  the  reading  of  omens 
is  renewed,  these  being  now  found  in  the  seeds  dropped  from 
various  plants  among  the  hay.  If  most  of  the  seeds  are  black, 
the  buckwheat  will  turn  out  well ; while,  if  white  or  red  seeds 
predominate,  oats,  millet,  and  wheat  may  be  expected  in 
abundance.  At  the  killing  of  the  pig  before  the  Christmas 
festivities,  the  peasants  in  Little  Russia  inspect  the  pancreas. 
If  it  is  large,  thick,  and  of  equal  breadth  throughout  its  whole 
length,  the  winter  will  not  be  a long  one,  and  there  will  be  no 
severe  frosts  ; but,  if  the  gland  be  of  irregular  shape — thick  at 
the  head  end  and  thin  at  the  other,  or  inversely — the  winter 
will  be  cold  at  the  beginning  and  warm  towards  the  close,  or 
vice  versa.  If  the  pancreas  be  thin  about  the  middle,  the 
peasants  expect  a thaw  in  mid-winter.’ 

This  custom  recalls  the  Roman  Saturnalia  and 
haruspication  ; and  it  is  also  said  that  the  Russians 
have  a parallel  to  the  signa  ex  tripudiis,  i.e. 
divination  by  the  eating  and  drinking  of  foAA'ls  (cf. 
the  ‘ Roman  ’ section  of  this  article).  It  may  be 
said  Avithout  misgiving,  indeed,  that  analogies  of 
the  Roman  auguries  and  their  underlying  supersti- 
tions are  noAvliere  found  more  abundantly  than  in 
the  east  of  Europe.  It  should  be  observed,  hoAV- 
ever,  that  the  peasantry  are  quite  Avell  aware  that 
during  the  svjatki  they  have  still  one  foot  in 
paganism,  for,  as  they  say,  ‘ the  beginning  [of  the 
season]  also  ushers  in  the  revelries  of  the  Evil  One 
and  the  Avitches,  Avho  steal  the  moon  and  the  stars 
from  the  sky,  keep  holiday,  and  disport  Avith  the 
demons.’ 

While,  noAvadays,  a*s  tlie  foregoing  bears  out, 
the  Russian  people — men  and  Avomen  alike — are 
all  highly  proficient  in  primUy  and  gadania,  these 
arts  Avere  formerly  to  a great  extent  in  the  hands 
of  wizards  and  sorcerers,  the  various  names  applied 
to  Avhom  are  enumerated  and  explained  in  the  art. 
Charms  and  Amulets  (Slavic),  vol.  iii.  p.  465’’. 
Besides  these  adepts,  hoAvever,  there  are  other  tAvo 
classes  of  persons  to  Avhoni  is  attributed  a special 
measure  of  supernatural  and  prophetic  poAver,  viz. 
Avomen  and  lunatics. 

The  belief  that  the  faculty  of  seeing  into  the 
future  belongs  in  an  eminent  degree  to  women  can 
be  traced  everyvvhere  in  ancient  Europe,  and,  as 
existent  among  the  Germans,  finds  its  clearest 
expression  in  Tac.  Germ.  8 : 

‘ Inesse  quin  etiam  sanctum  aliquid  et  providum  putant,  nec 
aut  consilia  earum  aspernantur  aut  responsa  negligunt’;  cf. 
also  Hist.  iv.  61 : ‘ vetere  apud  Gernianos  more,  quo  plerasque 
feminarum  fatidicas  et  au^escente  superstitione  arbitrantur 
deas’  (further  particulars  in  K.  Miillenhoff,  Dexctsche  Alter- 
tinnskunde,  Berlin,  1870-1900,  iv.  208  ff.). 

As  regards  the  basis  of  fact  which  underlies  the 
real  or  imaginary  prophetic  gift  thus  ascribed  to 
Avomen,  and  exalting  them  in  the  people’s  eyes  to 

1 For  the  horse-oracle  among  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples,  cf. 
ERE  ii.  65. 

2 On  this  topic,  cf.  the  present  writer’s  remarks  on  the  Indo- 
Germanic  marriage  in  Die  Indo-Gemianen,  Leipzig,  1911, 

p.  87  f. 
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the  position  oi  Haliurunnas  (Goth.  [Jordanes,  Get. 
xxiv.]),  ‘those  who  know  the  secrets  of  hell,  or  of 
the  under  world,’  we  shall  hardly  err  in  tracing  this 
element  to  the  nervous  and  hysterical  nature  of 
woman,  which,  in  moments  of  excitement,  seems 
to  raise  her  above  earthly  conditions.  It  was  in 
the  state  of  ecstasy  likewise  that  the  Greek  Pythia 
uttered  her  oracles.  This  was  also  tlie  case  in  the 
remarkable  outbreak  of  the  Russian  Idilcu&i  (from 
klilcati,  ‘to  shriek’),  the  ‘possessed’  or  ‘epileptic,’ 
who  greatly  disturbed  the  country  in  the  16th 
cent.,  and  had  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Church 
Council  of  Moscow  (stoglavny  soboru)  in  1551. 
They  were  principally  elderly  unmarried  women — 
and  thus  specially  liable  to  hysteria ; they  ran 
about  barefoot  and  unkempt ; they  shook,  they 
fell,  they  whirled,  they  writhed,  and  amid  such 
doings  uttered  their  predictions  of  the  future. 
Frequently — and  sometimes  as  a result  of  bribery 
— they  brought  criminal  charges  against  indi- 
viduals, who  were  thus  rendered  liable  to  legal 
proceedings.  The  presence  of  these  women  in  a 
city  was  a veritable  plague,  and  the  Church  Council 
referred  to  petitioned  the  Czar  to  order  the  in- 
habitants to  expel  the  lying  prophetesses  from 
their  midst  (cf.  Kostomarov,  op.  cit.  p.  547). 

Of  a somewhat  similar  character  are  the  prophetic 
powers  ascribed  among  the  Slavs  to  lunatics.  The 
insane  fall  under  the  same  category  as  the  Roman 
monstra,  as  is  borne  out  by  the  Russian  terms  ap- 
plied to  them,  viz.  jurddivy  (from  urddii,  ‘ prodigy,’ 

‘ monster  ’).  They  filled  the  soul  of  primitive  man 
with  amazement,  and  even  with  reverential  awe. 
Like  the  hysterical  women  just  spoken  of,  they 
poured  forth  incoherent  words  and  phrases,  which 
seemed  to  come  from  another  world,  and  to  betoken 
a supernatural  knowledge.  Precisely  the  same 
process  of  thought  manifests  itself  in  the  Greek 
series  of  words  : fialvofiai,  ‘ I rave,’  /ray/a,  ‘ lunacy,’ 
ixdvTis,  ‘ soothsayer’ — a development  which  goes  to 
prove  that  at  a very  early  period  there  must  have 
existed  in  Greece  the  same  sort  of  prophetic  lunatics 
as  are  found  in  ancient  and  modern  Russia. 
During  the  reign  of  Boris  Gudunov  there  lived  in 
Moscow  a lunatic  of  this  type,  who  was  revered 
as  a saint.  Naked  and  with  hair  dishevelled  he 
went  about  the  streets  in  the  coldest  weather, 
uttering  his  prophecies  of  coming  woes.  In  awe- 
inspiring accents  he  arraigned  Boris  for  the  murder 
of  the  young  Czarevitch  ; but  the  Czar — afraid,  it 
may  be,  of  offending  the  people,  or  else  convinced 
of  the  man’s  holiness  of  character — made  no  sign, 
and  did  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  him  in  the 
least  (cf.  Giles  Fletcher,  0/  the  Russe  Common 
Wealth  [London,  1591],  Hakluyt  Soc.,  Lond. 
1856,  p.  118  f.).  Even  at  the  present  day  the 
insane  fill  a somewhat  similar  r6le  in  Russian 
village  life.  In  a sketch  called  ‘ Village  Drama,’ 
by  J.  Garin  (who  has  a masterly  knowledge  of  the 
village  communities),  a merchant  makes  inquiry 
regarding  a certain  lunatic  whose  favourite 
occupation  it  is  to  pray  for  the  dead  upon  their 
graves,  and  receives  the  following  answer  : 

* We  believe  thus  : he  is  a great  servant  ot  God.  And  he  has 
taken  up  his  abode  in  the  bathroom  at  my  house.  I do  not 
know  why  he  has  chosen  me,  for  I am  more  wicked  than  others, 
and  wholly  covered  with  sins,  as  a mangy  dog  with  fleas.  So  I 
cannot  tell  why  it  entered  his  mind  to  live  with  me.  Still,  he 
has  fixed  upon  me,  and  now  lives  with  me.  We  cannot  account 
for  him  with  our  thoughts,  and  so  we  can  understand  only  by 
signs  {primitu) — he  is,  in  truth,  a great  servant  of  God.’ 

Such  are  the  ideas  which  still  prevail  regarding 
the  insane  among  the  Russian  peasantry. 

Literature. — This  has  been  given  in  the  course  of  the  article. 

0.  Schrader. 

DIVINATION  (Muslim). —The  methods  of 
divination  in  use  among  the  Muslims  are  enumer- 
ated in  the  following  order  by  Ibn  Khaldun 
(Prolegomena,  tr.  de  Slane,  1862^68,  i.  218)  : (a) 
gazing  at  polished  surfaces  or  ‘crystal-gazing’; 


(b)  haruspicy,  i.e.  observation  of  the  entrails  of 
slaughtered  animals  ; (c)  sortilege  with  nuts  or 
pebbles ; (d)  zajr  or  'iydfah,  augury,  or  observa- 
tion of  the  motions  of  beasts  and  birds  ; (e)  pos- 
session ; (f ) casual  utterance  ; (g)  darb  al-raml, 
geomancy  or  divination  with  sand  ; (h)  (in  Rab- 
binic phrase)  gematria,  or  divination  by  letters. 
Under  one  or  other  of  these  heads  all  the  forms 
of  divination  in  use  among  the  Muslims  can  be 
ranged ; thus  the  discipline  which  corresponds 
with  palmistry,  but  deals  preferably  with  other 
lines  than  those  on  the  hand,  is  clearly  akin  to 
haruspicy.  Into  most  of  them  astrology  enters, 
for  the  process  is  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  the 
controlling  planet. 

Of  these  augury  certainly  goes  back  to  pagan 
days,  and  it  is  noticeable  tliat  the  word  by  which 
the  Hebrew  prophets  describe  their  visions  (hdzon) 
comes  from  a root  whereby  in  Arabic  this  process 
is  described.  The  verses  collected  or  invented  by 
antiquarians  in  illustration  of  the  Arabian  augury 
indicate  that  it  was  in  part  etymological ; the 
word  for  ‘ raven  ’ comes  from  a root  meaning  ‘ to 
be  a stranger,’  whence  the  appearance  of  a raven 
indicates  parting  or  pilgrimage  ; the  name  for  the 
hoopoe  suggests  ‘ guidance,’  whence  its  appearance 
is  of  good  omen  to  the  wanderer.  Two  ancient 
augural  words  refer  to  the  motion  of  the  creature 
from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right ; but  the 
usage  of  the  terms  seems  to  have  varied  with 
different  tribes,  nor  were  they  in  accord  as  to  the 
favourable  direction. 

The  following  rules  are  given  in  the  treatise 
Mufid  al-ulum  of  Khwarizmi  : 

‘ When  mountain  beasts  and  birds  leave  their  places,  this 
presages  a severe  winter  ; a plague  among  cattle  presages  a 
plague  among  human  beings,  but  a plague  among  swine  pre- 
sages health  ; a plague  among  wild  beasts  presages  a famine  ; 
loud  croaking  of  frogs  presages  plague  ; snoring  by  a man  of 
importance  presages  promotion  ; loud  breathing  in  sleep  pre- 
sages loss  of  money  ; loud  hooting  by  an  owl  in  a house  where 
there  is  an  invalid  presages  his  recovery ; but  loud  croaking 
presages  the  arrival  of  an  enemy.’ 

From  the  practice  of  augury  it  is  not  easy  to 
separate  divination  by  encounter,  and  indeed  the 
Greeks  are  said  to  have  applied  the  word  ‘bird’ 
loosely  to  whatever  came  in  their  way.  In  general, 
meeting  with  anything  which  suggests  ill-luck  is 
unlucky ; the  poet  Ibn  al-RumI  permitted  no 
inmate  of  his  house  to  leave  it  for  days,  because 
they  would  have  to  encounter  a one-eyed  neigh- 
bour. It  is  lucky  to  meet  some  one  who  is  carry- 
ing milk ; all  over  N.  Africa  it  is  considered  good 
manners  to  permit  the  wayfarer  to  dip  his  finger 
in  it  (Douttd,  Magie  et  religion,  p.  352).  In  the 
same  region  it  is  unlucky  to  hear  the  braying  of 
an  ass  (which,  according  to  the  Qur’an,  is  the  most 
disagreeable  of  sounds),  and  the  hearer  should  pro- 
nounce an  exorcism.  An  early  European  traveller 
records  that  Maghribine  warriors  on  their  way  to 
the  front  regard  it  as  a good  sign  to  meet  big 
game,  such  as  lions  or  boars ; a bad  sign  to  meet 
hares  or  rabbits.  Certain  omens  are  drawn  from 
the  conduct  of  domestic  animals  and  of  children ; 
at  Ouja,  when  the  children  took  to  lighting  bon- 
fires in  the  streets  in  the  evening,  their  parents 
knew  that  war  was  at  hand.  There  are  cases  in 
which  the  symbolism  is  rather  less  intelligible. 
Thus  in  N.  Africa  honey  is  thought  to  be  unlucky, 
and  must  not  be  offered  to  a guest  on  the  evening 
of  his  arrival  or  to  a bride. 

Haruspicy  is  properly  connected  with  sacrifice, 
which  occupies  a very  subordinate  place  in  the 
Islamic  system.  The  Zenatah  who  lived  between 
Tlemsen  and  Tiyaret  practised  divination  by  in- 
spection of  shoulder-blades,  taken  from  sacrificed 
animals  ; from  the  lines  or  formation  the  haruspex 
could  tell  whether  the  year  was  going  to  be  good 
or  bad.  This  ‘ scapulomancy  ’ is  called al- 
alctdf. 
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In  Turkestan,  ‘ the  most  common  method  of  divining  the 
course  of  future  events  is  to  place  on  the  coals  the  shoulder- 
blade  of  a sheep,  which  has  been  carefully  cleaned  of  the  flesh. 
This  is  gradually  calcined,  and  the  cracks,  the  colour,  and  the 
small  particles  which  fall  away  from  it,  denote  good  or  bad  luck 
or  the  various  accidents  which  may  happen  on  an  expedition. 
Another  kind  of  divination  is  very  common  : kumalak,  by 
means  of  dried  sheep-dung.  The  Kirghiz  selects  forty  balls 
of  dung,  and  divides  them  roughly  into  three  heaps.  He  then 
takes  four  at  a time  from  each  heap,  until  only  four  or  less 
remain  in  each.  The  remainder  he  also  divides  into  three 
heaps,  and  again  takes  from  each  by  fours.  Three  more  heaps 
are  thus  made,  so  that  at  last  there  are  three  rows  of  three 
piles  in  each.  What  is  left  he  divides  by  three,  and  sees 
whether  the  remainder  be  one,  two,  or  three.  The  varying 
numbers  and  positions  of  the  balls  of  dung  can  be  explained 
by  an  experienced  soothsayer  to  the  intense  satisfaction  or  to 
the  disappointment  of  the  one  who  consults  him*  (Schuyler, 
TurkistaUf  New  York,  1876,  ii.  31). 

Similar  omens  are  drawn  in  N.  Africa  from  the 
excrements  in  the  rectum  of  the  victim,  and  the 
blood.  Scapulomancy  is  mentioned  by  Jahi? 
(t  A.H.  255)  together  with  palmistry  and  another 
mode  of  augury  which  is  far  less  familiar,  viz. 
divination  by  the  gnawing  of  mice.  When  the 
Khalif  Mansur  (A.D.  754-775)  was  in  a village, 
a mat  of  his  was  gnawed  by  a mouse  ; he  sent  it 
to  be  mended,  but  the  workman  suggested  that 
it  ought  to  be  examined  by  a diviner  first ; the 
diviner  foretold  the  Khalif  a quiet  and  prosperous 
reign  (Zoology,  A.H.  1323,  v.  93). 

The  use  of  the  polished  surface  or  magic  mirror 
goes  back  to  ancient  times ; according  to  Ibn 
Khaldun,  who  agrees  in  this  respect  with  modern 
crystal-gazers,  the  image  appears  not  on  the 
mirror  itself,  but  on  a kind  of  vapour  which 
floats  between  the  surface  and  the  gazer’s  eye. 
The  Khalif  Mansur  had  a mirror  which  told 
him  whether  a m<an  was  a friend  or  an  enemy ; 
according  to  Sir  12^“*',  the  mirror  rusted  in  the 
case  of  the  enemy,  and  this  was  probably  how 
the  Agamemnon  of  Alschylus  worked  his  ‘ mirror 
of  friendship  ’ (line  839).  The  process  varies  very 
much  in  diflerent  places,  difierent  materials  being 
employed,  with  great  varieties  of  symbolism.  In 
Egypt  the  practice  called  darb  al  - mandal  is 
common,  and  performed  with  liquids,  e.g.  water 
or  ink,  or  else  with  solid  mirrors,  such  as  sword- 
blades.  Lane  (Modern  Egyptians,  ed.  1871,  i. 
337-346)  gives  an  account  of  some  extraordinary 
performances  of  the  kind  which  he  witnessed  in 
Cairo  ; the  visions  were  seen  by  a boy,  casually 
asked  to  gaze,  in  ink  placed  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand  and  surrounded  by  certain  numerals  ; other 
features  were  a chafing-dish  with  live  charcoal, 
in  which  spells  written  on  paper  by  the  diviner 
were  burned  together  with  frankincense  and 
coriander-seed.  In  the  mirror  so  arranged  the 
hoy  saw  among  other  persons  Lord  Nelson,  of 
whom  he  had  never  heard.  Lane’s  story  provoked 
considerable  discussion  in  Europe,  but  was  de- 
fended by  Sir  R.  Burton  (Pilgrimage,  ed.  1893,  ch. 
xviii.).  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson,  and  other  persons 
familiar  with  the  East.  This  process  is  used  for 
discovering  offenders  ; according  to  the  account 
of  it  given  by  Douttd  (p.  390),  which  tallies  in  many 
respects  with  Lane’s  but  adds  many  details,  the 
medium  is  supposed  to  command  the  services  of  ten 
of  the  jinn,  who  are  first  told  to  discharge  certain 
domestic  duties  and  then  compelled  by  an  oath 
to  teU  the  medium  anything  which  he  wishes  to 
know.  The  function  of  medium  is  limited  to  a 
small  class  : hoys  under  age,  negresses,  enceinte 
women,  and  people  with  a long  ‘ line  of  fortune.’ 

Possession,  or  inspiration  by  theyinw,  appears  to 
have  been  a principle  of  the  pre-Islamic  divina- 
tion, and  the  archaeologists  profess  to  name  some 
of  the  early  diviners.  Probably  possession  was 
not  regarded  as  their  normal  state,  and  they 
hypnotized  themselves  by  some  process  or  other. 
Tne  importance  of  the  casual  utterance  doubtless 
goes  hack  to  an  early  date  in  Semitic  civilization  : 
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what  is  required  is  that  the  utterance  should 
either  be  wholly  unconnected  with  the  matter  on 
which  it  is  made  to  bear,  or  that  it  should  pro- 
ceed from  an  invisible  speaker.  The  author  of  al- 
Fakhri  gravely  narrates  cases  in  which  information 
was  conveyed  by  these  mysterious  channels. 

The  two  last  methods — geomancy  and  ‘■gematria’ 
— are  probably  the  most  characteristically  Muslim 
methods  of  divination,  and  the  literature  on  both 
subjects  is  copious.  In  the  former,  some  sand 
casually  taken  up  is  arranged  in  fifteen  columns 
of  from  5 to  7 grains,  hearing  technical  names ; con- 
ventional values  are  assigned  to  the  combinations 
of  these,  and  these  conventional  values  give  the 
answers  to  the  questions  addressed.  A Bodleian 
MS  contains  a dictionary  of  those  values ; but 
it  is  not  very  lucid  as  to  the  mode  whereby  the 
column  is  obtained.  Divination  by  the  values 
attached  to  the  letters  of  men’s  names  is  a highly 
complicated  subject ; Sabti  (a  man  of  Ceuta)  in- 
vented a divination-table  for  this  purpose  called 
Zairjah,  consisting  of  concentric  circles,  accom- 
panied by  an  explanatory  poem,  based  partly  on 
letter- values,  partly  on  astrology.  Ibn  Khaldun 
inserts  it  in  his  Prolegomena ; but  his  translator, 
de  Slane,  confesses  his  inability  to  follow  the  sys- 
tem. Some  use,  which  is  not  very  clear,  is  made 
of  such  groups  as  222,  333,  444,  etc. — a fact  which 
indicates,  what  is  otherwise  attested,  that  the 
‘ number  of  the  Beast  ’ is  something  far  more  com- 
plicated than  the  letter-values  of  a man’s  name. 
An  obscure  discipline,  based  on  the  numerical 
values  of  the  letters,  is  called  jafr;  the  Khalif 
'All  is  said  to  have  composed  two  books  bearing 
the  names  Jafr  and  J ami  ah,  wherein,  by  cal- 
culations of  this  sort,  doubtless  connected  with 
Qur’anic  texts,  he  foretold  the  whole  history  of 
the  world  until  the  Day  of  Judgment.  These 
books  are  supposed  to  be  in  possession  of  the  de- 
scendants of  'All,  and,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Sibylline  books,  some  of  their  contents  are  occa- 
sionally divulged  ; the  author  of  the  Diet,  of  Tech. 
Terms  in  the  Mussalman  Sciences  saw  an  extract 
which  foretold  the  fate  of  the  Egyptian  sovereigns. 

A classical  manual  of  the  black  art  is  the  ‘ Goal 
of  the  Sage  ’ of  Maslamah  of  Madrid  (t  A.  H.  398 
= A.D.  1007-8),  which  it  took  him  seven  years  to 
compose,  containing  matter  which  astonishes  the 
reader.  It  there  appears  that  both  the  planets 
and  the  constellations  divide  between  them  the 
various  objects  to  be  found  in  the  world,  and  the 
difierent  avocations  of  mankind.  Thus  to  Mars 
belong  the  power  of  attraction,  natural  science, 
surgery,  farriery,  tooth-drawing,  the  Persian  lan- 
guage, the  right  nostril,  the  gall,  heat,  hatred, 
the  theology  which  denies  the  Divine  attributes, 
silk,  hareskin  and  dogskin,  iron-work,  brigandage, 
bitter  tastes,  dryness,  and  red  stones  ; to  the  Ram 
belong  the  face,  pupil,  and  ear,  yellow  and  red, 
bitterness,  deserts  and  robbers’  caves,  fuel,  animals 
with  cloven  hoofs.  The  week-days,  besides  their 
planetary  assignation,  belong  to  certain  angels : 
Monday  to  Gabriel,  being  cold  and  wet ; Thursday 
to  ’Israfil,  being  hot  and  wet ; Saturday  to ' Azi  a’il, 
being  cold  and  dry ; Wednesday  to  Michael,  as 
being  a mixture  of  all  four.  The  nature  of  the 
ink  to  be  used  in  charms  varies  with  the  planets 
and  constellations  ; and,  according  to  the  position 
of  the  moon,  a charm  when  written  should  be  dis- 
posed of  in  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water.  Those 
who  desire  the  services  of  the  planets  should  bow 
down  to  them,  and  address  to  them  complimentary 
speeches  calling  them  by  their  Arabic,  Indian, 
Greek,  or  Yunani  names.  The  Greek  names 
(called  by  this  author  Ruml)  are  correctly  given. 
One  author,  Ja'far  of  Basrah,  whom  this  writer 
cites,  invented  a planetary  division  of  the  Qur’iin  ; 
by  counting  the  mystic  letters  contained  within 
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these  divisions,  he  discovered  how  long  each  dyn- 
asty was  to  last ; for  each  was  controlled  by  one 
of  the  planets. 

Lane  (i.  328)  describes  some  of  the  consulting 
tables  or  books  in  use  in  Egypt.  The  table  of 
Idris  consists  of  100  compartments,  in  each  of 
which  a letter  of  the  Arabic  alphabet  is  written  ; 
the  questioner,  after  reciting  a text  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  the  Divine  omniscience,  places  his 
finger  at  random  on  a letter  ; he  then  makes  a sen- 
tence by  adding  every  fifth  letter  till  he  comes  back 
to  the  first ; the  sentence  thus  formed  tells  him 
whether  to  proceed  or  desist ; it  is  so  constructed 
that  the  proportion  of  negative  replies  to  positive 
is  four  to  one.  Some  which  the  writer  has  seen 
consist  of  Qur’anic  texts  written  in  a mysterious 
alphabet ; tlierefore  only  an  expert  can  use  them  ; 
the  more  cautious  experts  are  ready  to  give  general 
answers  out  of  them,  but  decline  to  give  replies  in 
which  any  sort  of  exactitude  is  required.  The  use 
of  sortes  Koranicae,  or  divining  by  the  first  text 
that  meets  the  eye  on  opening  the  sacred  volume, 
is  said  to  go  back  to  very  early  times  ; many  co])ies 
of  the  Qur’an  contain  directions  for  this  method  of 
using  the  book.  One  method  mentioned  by  Lane 
consists  in  counting  the  number  of  times  the  letters 
which  commence  the  Arabic  words  for  ‘ good  ’ and 
‘ bad  ’ occur  on  the  page,  and  in  deciding  for  or 
against  a course  by  the  majority.  Another  sub- 
stitutes the  rosary  for  the  Qur’an,  and  employs 
the  three  formulae,  ‘God’s  glory,’  ‘Praise  to  God,’ 
and  ‘ There  is  no  god  but  God,’  to  represent  ‘ good,’ 
‘indifferent,’  ‘bad’;  two  beads  are  then  selected 
at  random,  and  the  formulae  recited  in  the  above 
order,  the  beads  being  counted  between  the  two 
selected ; whichever  formula  goes  to  the  last  bead 
is  regarded  as  answering  the  question. 

That  the  dream  should  he  commonly  employed 
for  ascertaining  the  future  is  natural,  and  there  is 
a considerable  literature  on  ta'blr,  or  ‘dream  inter- 
pretation,’ mainly  founded  on  the  work  of  Artemi- 
dorus.  Lane  mentions  an  Egyptian  practice  of 
praying  for  dreams  which  can  be  used  in  this  way  : 
the  questioner  requests  to  be  shown  something 
white  or  green,  or  water,  if  the  course  which  he 
contemplates  is  approved ; something  black  or 
red,  or  fire,  in  the  other  case.  Certain  mystical 
words  uttered  before  going  to  sleep  will  produce, 
it  is  thought,  veridical  visions.  In  some  places 
the  Qur’an  serves  as  a sort  of  vocabulary  for  the 
language  of  dreams ; a ship  signifies  safety,  because 
the  word  ‘ save  ’ is  used  in  the  Qur’an  in  connexion 
with  Noah’s  ark  ; to  dream  of  a king  entering  an 
unusual  abode  is  unlucky,  because  the  visit  of  a 
king  is  said  in  the  same  book  to  be  a prelude  to 
disaster.  Similar  glosses  can  be  got  from  tradi- 
tions, current  proverbs,  or  familiar  usage  of  words, 
while,  in  other  cases,  the  theory  that  dreams  sig- 
nify their  contraries  can  be  applied  ; e.g.  the  victor 
in  a dream-duel  will  be  the  defeated  in  the  real  en- 
counter. The  author  of  the  Mufid  al-'ulum  gives 
a brief  glossary  of  the  dream-language,  in  the  main 
on  these  principles ; a complete  dictionary  of  it  was 
composed  by  ‘Abd  al-Ghani  al-Nablusi  (printed  at 
Cairo,  1307),  including  2Jroper  names ; the  number 
of  meanings  assigned  to  the  symbols  is  unfortun- 
ately perplexing ; thus,  to  dream  of  Adam  may 
either  signify  a warning  to  repent,  or  presage  pro- 
motion to  liigh  office,  or  indicate  that  the  dreamer 
will  be  deceived  by  the  words  of  an  enemy,  etc. 
There  are  2)laces  where  veridical  dreams  are  more 
likely  to  be  obtained  tlian  elsewhere ; these  are 
sometimes  caves,  more  often  the  graves  of  saints. 

Tlie  attitude  of  Islamic  theology  towards  all 
these  practices  is,  in  general,  tolerant,  and  indeed 
the  presence  in  the  Qur’an  of  mystic  letters  strongly 
favours  its  magical  emiiloyment,  whicli  is  exceed- 
ingly natural  in  those  countries  in  which  Arabic 


is  little  understood,  though  used  in  both  private 
and  public  worship.  The  belief  in  the  jinn,  who 
discharge  some  function  in  many  of  these  opera- 
tions, is  also  orthodox.  The  prophet  himself 
appears  to  have  attached  considerable  importance 
to  omens,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  had  pro- 
phetic dreams.  Astrology  was  a highly  respected 
discipline,  on  which  even  orthodox  theologians 
might  write.  Further,  some  forms  of  Sufiism 
took  up  with  ardour  the  Qabbalistic  study  of  the 
Qur’an,  and  in  these  speculations  the  letter-values 
play  a prominent  part.  On  the  other  hand,  students 
of  jjhilosophy  found  ways  of  introducing  a theory 
of  divination  into  their  system.  The  two  most 
famous  essays  on  the  subject  are  those  of  Mas'udi 
(ed.  Barhier  de  Meynard,  1861-77,  iii.  323-364)  and 
Ibn  Khaldun  (tr.  de  Slane,  i.  216-237,  and  iii. 
199  ft'.).  The  former  mentions  three  theories  to 
account  for  divination : some  suggested  inspira- 
tion by  jinn ; others,  the  influence  of  the  planet 
Mercury  at  the  diviner’s  birth ; yet  others  based 
the  diviner’s  special  knowledge  on  the  purity  of 
his  soul ; and  this  last  appears  to  be  the  view 
held  by  Mas'udi  himself.  He  confirms  it  by 
the  facts  that  the  genuine  diviner  is  usually  an 
anchorite  and  devotee,  and  that  the  famous  pre- 
Islamic  diviners  showed  a tendency  to  get  rid  of 
their  bodies  altogether : thus  the  wizard  Satih  had 
no  bones  save  in  his  head. 

Ibn  Khaldun’s  theory  is  that,  in  all  cases  of 
divination  which  do  not  depend  on  calculations, 
the  soul  is  detached  from  the  senses,  and  so  comes 
in  contact  with  forms  to  which  it  (the  soul)  serves 
as  matter ; such  powers,  in  the  case  of  the  Sufis, 
are  an  accident  of  their  askesis ; and,  so  long  as  the 
ascetic  is  only  accidentally  a diviner,  his  statements 
are  more  trustworthy  than  those  of  the  astrologer ; 
but,  if  he  becomes  a professional  diviner,  then  he 
becomes  less  trustworthy,  since  some  of  the  purity 
of  his  soul  is  affected  by  the  diminished  sincerity 
of  his  purpose.  This  theory  can  be  accommodated 
to  the  supposed  prophetic  powers  of  the  mad  (which 
Aristotle  seems  to  have  recognized)  hy  the  suppo- 
sition that,  in  their  case,  the  connexion  between 
soul  and  body  is  less  stable  than  it  is  in  that 
of  the  sound-minded ; and  it  suits  still  better  the 
supposed  phenomenon  of  prophecy  by  persons  at 
the  point  of  death,  or  who  are  just  going  to  sleep. 
According  to  Ibn  Khaldun,  tyrants  sometimes  put 
men  to  death,  with  the  view  of  learning  the  future 
from  their  dying  utterances. 

Literature. — E.  Doutt4,  Magie  et  religion  dans  VAfrique  du 
nord,  Algiers,  1910 ; Ghayat  al-Hakim,  by  Maslamah  of  Madrid 
(MS) ; Shams  al-Ma'rifah  of  al-Buni(MS).  Cf.  also  the  authori- 
ties cited  in  the  article.  D.  S.  MaRGOLIOUTH. 

DI'VINATION  (Persian). — "While  the  Avesta 
polemizes  repeatedly  against  sorcerers  and  witches 
lydtu,  pairikd ; see  the  references  collected  in 
Bartholomae,  Altiran.  Wbrterh.,  Strassburg,  1904, 
cols.  1283-85,  863  f.),  these  attacks  are  levelled 
only  against  ‘ black  magic  ’ ; magic  operations  for 
beneficent  purposes,  as  for  the  counteracting  of 
black  magic,  are  quite  permissible,  and  amulets 
are  prescribed  for  certain  contingencies,  as  well  as 
the  repetition  of  sacred  texts  for  banishing  powers 
of  evil  ( Yait  xiv.  35-40,  45,  57-60 ; Vend.  ix.  45  f. , 
X.  If.,  XX.  12;  cf.,  further,  art.  Charms  and 
Amulets  [Iranian]).  A. precisely  similar  state  of 
affairs  meets  us  in  the  Sdh-ndmah  of  Firdusi  (tr. 
Mohl,  Paris,  1876-78),  where,  side  by  side  with 
black  magic — usually  performed  by  a non-Iranian 
(a  Turk  raises  a magic  storm  against  the  Iranians 
[iii.  26  ff.  ; cf.  vi.  494  f.];  a Jew  envenoms  food  by 
causing  his  glance  to  fall  on  milk  in  it  [vi.  235  ff.] ; 
a Turk  sends  false  dreams  [vi.  500  f.]) — beneficent 
magic  is  mentioned,  and  evidently  approved  (King 
MinoOihr  ‘ closed  the  gate  of  magic  by  his  incanta- 
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tions  ’ [i.  164] ; a physician  employs  incantations 
to  aid  in  childbirth  [i.  277] ; the  use  of  a magic 
tamarisk  arrow  enables  Rustam  to  slay  Isfandiar 
[iv.  539 f.,  545]).  There  is,  therefore,  more  than 
a grain  of  truth  in  the  statement  of  Diogenes 
Laertius  (Prooem.  6),  that  the  Magi  ‘ did  not  know 
black  magic  ’ (tt/v  5^  yotfriK^v  ixayelav  oiK  ’eyvoiaav), 
though  they  ‘ practised  the  mantic  art  and  pro- 
phecy ’ {d<TKeiu  re  Kal  fiavriKTjv  Kal  Trpbpptjcnv). 

Divination  relies  in  gTeat  part  upon  omens  (q.v.), 
which  may  depend  upon  the  day  when  they  are 
seen.  Thus,  on  the  ‘Fox-day’  festival  in  the 
month  of  Ataro  a white  ram  was  believed  to  be 
seen  on  a certain  mountain ; if  he  bleated,  the 
year  would  be  prosperous  ; but,  if  he  did  not  bleat, 
it  would  be  sterile ; and,  in  like  fashion,  the 
spectre  of  a white  ox  bellowed  twice  on  the  night 
of  16th  Din  if  the  year  was  to  be  fertile,  and 
once  if  it  was  to  be  barren  (al-Biruni,  Chron.  of  Anc. 
Nations,  tr.  Sachau,  London,  1879,  pp.  211,  213). 

Omena  were  also  drawn  in  later  Zoroastrianism  from  the 
appearance  of  a snake  on  each  of  the  thirty  days  of  the  month, 
each  of  the  days  of  the  week,  and  each  of  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac  (al-Biruni,  p.  218 ; Modi,  Persian  Mdr-nmneh,  Bombay, 
1893 ; Salemann,  in  Travaux  du  iiime  Cong,  des  Orientalistes, 
St.  Petersburg*,  1879,  ii.  497  f. ; Gray,  ‘ Alleged  Zoroastrian 
Ophiomancy  and  its  Possible  Origin,’  in  Eoshang  Mem,  Vol.y 
Bombay,  1911,  pp.  454-464),  and  also  from  the  first  appearance 
of  the  moon  in  each  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  (Gray,  * Parsi- 
Persian  Burj-Namah,’  JAOS  xxx.  [19101  336-342  ; Rosenberg, 
‘ Burdz-Name,’ in  Trans.  Oinent.  Sect.  Imp.  Russ.  Archceolog. 
Soc.  [Russ.],  1911).  These  omens  Gray  seeks  to  derive  ulti- 
mately from  Babylonia,  while  Rosenberg  finds  their  source 
rather  in  India.  Besides  all  this,  certain  days  were  lucky,  and 
others  the  reverse,  as  in  a calendar  for  a.h.  1099=a.d.  1687 
(ed.  Beck,  Ephemerides  Persanimy  Augsburg,  1696),  where  the 
luckj'  days  are  Artavahist  3,  10,  Hojvadat  1,  6,  30,  Tir  9, 
Amerodat  2,  24,  Satvaird  2-3,  Mitro  4,  Ataro  i,  16,  30,  Bin  3,  30, 
Vohuman  7-8,  Spendarmat  10,  26,  and  the  first  epagomenal 
day ; while  the  unlucky  days  are  Pravartin  23,  Artavahi§t  11, 
28,  30,  Horvadat  26,  28,  Tir  28,  Amerodat  28,  aatva’iro  4,  Mitrd 
14,  Din  4,  29,  Spendarmat  9,  and  the  third  epagomenal  day. 

That  omens  were  not  regarded  as  unlawful 
among  the  Iranians  is  clear  from  the  mention  of 
their  study  without  condemnation  in  the  Epistles 
of  Mdnutclhar  (I.  i.  2,  II.  i.  3 \^SBE  xviii.  280, 
326]) ; and  in  the  Sdh-ndmah  they  also  find  a 
place. 

Chosru  Parviz  sees  a portent  of  his  approaching  downfall 
when  a quince  rolls  from  his  hand  (vii.  295  f.),  and  a happy 
omen  is  drawn  by  Bahram  Copin  (vi.  475).  It  was,  however, 
possible  to  avert  an  omen.  When  Isfandiar  was  on  the  march, 
a camel  in  the  van  lay  down  and  refused  to  move,  thus  delay- 
ing the  entire  army.  This  was  an  evil  portent,  and  the  general 
ordered  the  camel’s  head  and  feet  to  be  cut  off,  ‘ that  the  mis- 
fortune might  fall  upon  the  camel  ’ (iv.  464).  On  the  other 
hand,  omens  might  be  misinterpreted,  as  when,  just  after  the 
completion  of  the  bridge  across  the  Hellespont  and  the  canal 
around  Athos,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  occurred,  which  the  Persian 
astrologers  explained  to  Xerxes  as  foreboding  the  eclipse  of  the 
Greek  power,  whereas  the  reverse  was  actually  the  outcome 
(Herod,  vii.  19). 

The  regular  forms  of  divination  among  the  Iran- 
ians were  astrology  (which  may  here  include  horo- 
scopy  [see,  further,  the  ‘ Persian  ’ section  in  art. 
Stabs]),  oneiromancy,  cyUcomancy,  and  rhabdo- 
mancy. 

I.  Astrologfy.— Reserving  for  the  art.  Stabs 
(Persian)  a full  discussion  of  that  astrological  and 
astronomical  knowledge  to  which  the  Persians 
were  indebted  for  no  small  part  of  their  fame  in 
the  classical  world,  we  may  note  here  that  the 
Pahlavi  Dlnkart  (9th  cent. ) — a work  which,  though 
late,  may  be  regarded  as  authoritative  in  its  field 
— has  an  interesting  summary  of  the  Iranian  views 
regarding  astrology  (ed,  and  tr.  Peshotan  Behram- 
jee  Sanjana,  Bombay,  1874 ff.,  p.  590  f.  [vol.  ix.]) : 

‘ The  star-readers  understand  the  worth  of  the  allotment  (of 
destiny  by  the  stars).  How  long  are  the  chief  allotting  (stars) 
to  move  in  bad  aspects  ? How  long  are  they  in  conjunction  with 
the  malignant  owner  of  bad  aspects?  How  long  does  the  man 
(influenced  by  such  stars)  work  in  the  way  of  wisdom?  The 
laws  relating  to  these  and  other  (astrological)  details  the  astro- 
logers learn  from  writings  on  the  earth  (i.e.  from  astrology). 
Astrologers  can  foretell  the  good  events  of  a man’s  (life)  from 
his  horoscope.’ 

Although  astrology  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Avesta,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  existed 


in  Iran  from  a very  early  date.  The  first  mention 
in  any  Pahlavi  text  thus  far  accessible,  however, 
seems  to  be  in  the  romance  Kdrndmak-l  ArtaxSir-l 
PdpaJcdn  (dating  probably  from  the  middle  of  the 
6th  cent. ),  which  relates  that  Ardavan  ( Artabanos 
V.  [A.D.  215-224])  summoned  before  him  the  sages 
and  astrologers  and  asked  them  : 

‘ What  do  you  observe  regarding  the  seven  planets  and  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  position  and  the  motion  of  the 
stars,  the  condition  of  the  contemporary  sovereigns  of  different 
kingdoms,  the  condition  of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  re- 
garding myself,  children,  and  our  family?’  'The  answer  from 
the  two  chief  astrologers  was  : ‘The  Nahazig  [Capricornus]  is 
sunk  below ; the  star  Jupiter  has  returned  to  its  culminating 
point  and  stands  away  from  Mars  and  Venus,  while  Haptbirang 
[the  Great  Bear]  and  the  constellation  of  Leo  descend  to  the 
verge  and  give  help  to  Jupiter ; whereupon  it  seems  clear  that 
a new  lord  or  king  will  appear,  (who  will)  kill  many  potentates, 
and  bring  the  world  again  under  the  sway  of  one  sovereign. 
...  It  is  so  manifest  that  any  one  of  the  male  servants  who  flies 
away  from  his  king  within  three  days  [from  to-day]  will  attain 
to  greatness  and  kingship,  obtain  his  wish,  and  be  victorious 
over  his  king’  (ed.  and  tr.  Darab  Peshotan  Sanjana,  Bombay, 
1896,  p.  10  f.).  ’The  servant  in  question  (the  hero  of  the  romance) 
does  flee,  and  the  king  again  inquires  of  the  astrologers,  learn- 
ing that  the  fugitive  must  be  captured  in  three  days,  or  not  at 
all  (p.  15  f.). 

The  richest  source  for  examples  of  Iranian 
astrology  is  unquestionably  the  Sdh-ndmah,  the 
enumeration  of  the  principal  instances  in  which  is 
as  follows  ; 

Faridun  casts  the  hoi’oscope  of  his  son  Salm  (i.  104) ; the 
astrologers  and  mobeds  (priests)  do  the  like  for  Zal,  the  father 
of  Bustam  (i.  184) ; astrologers  declare  to  king  Minocihr  that 
his  death  is  approaching  (i.  298) ; they  find  that  the  children 
alleged  to  have  been  born  of  Sudhabah  were  neither  begotten 
of  the  king  nor  brought  forth  by  her  (ii.  186) ; they  foretell 
misfortune  to  a city  built  by  SiavaxS  (ii.  274);  they  choose  a 
lucky  day  for  the  departure  of  the  army  of  Kai  Chosru  to  Turan 
(iii.  9) ; they  prophesy  the  fortunes  of  battle  to  Tus  (iii.  24) ; 
they  are  among  those  sought  to  inquire  the  reason  of  the  dis- 
favour of  heaven  toward  Iran  (iv.  186) ; the  famous  Jamasp 
(the  hero  of  the  Jdmdsp-ndmak,  ed.  and  tr.  Modi,  Bombay, 
1903)  foretells  to  GuStasp  the  outcome  of  battle  (iv.  309 ff.)  and 
the  death  of  Isfandiar  (iv.  453 ff.);  astrologers  draw  an  ill- 
omened  horoscope  for  Saghad  (iv.  667);  Queen  Humai  has  a 
lucky  day  chosen  by  the  astrologers  for  the  commencement  of 
her  campaign  against  Bum  (Greece)  and  tor  the  coronation  of 
Darab  (Darius  m.)  (v.  24,  33) ; the  Albanian  Ardavan  directs 
the  astrologers  to  divine  the  future^  and  they  foretell  sorrow 
(v.  228) ; the  horoscope  of  Bahram  Gur  is  cast  by  the  astrologers 
(v.  396  f.);  Yazdagird,  the  father  of  Bahram  Gur,  seeks  from 
them  the  day  and  manner  of  his  death  (v.  416) ; ill  forebodings 
are  given  to  Bahram  Gur  by  the  astrologers  (vi.  55) ; defeat  is 
prophesied  for  Bahram  Copin  in  his  expedition  against  Savah 
(vi.  474);  Ai’in  GuSasp  seeks  the  future  from  an  aged  female 
astrologer,  her  evil  tidings  confirming  a former  astrological 
prognostic  concerning  him  (vi.  661  f.) ; it  was  prophesied  to 
Chosru  Parviz  that  he  would  die  far  from  his  retainers  by  the 
hand  of  a slave,  between  a mountain  of  gold  and  one  of  silver, 
under  a heaven  of  gold  and  on  an  earth  of  iron  (vii.  286)  ; the 
same  king  had  had  a horoscope  cast  for  his  son,  Qubad  (vii. 
299 ff.);  and  an  astrologer  foresees  evil  for  Yazdagird,  the  last 
of  the  Iranian  kings  (vii.  350). 

Precisely  similar  methods  of  astrology  are  ascribed  by  Firdusi 
to  the  Chinese  (vi.  276,  463),  the  Arabs  (v.  399),  and  the  Greeks 
(vii.  89) ; while  the  Persians  are  represented  as  using  not  only 
their  own  astrological  tables,  but  also  those  of  the  Hindus  (v. 
276)  and  the  Greeks  (v.  396).  At  the  court  of  Faridun  there 
was  a council  of  sages,  scholars,  priests,  and  astrologers  (i.  112). 
It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  Cahdr  Maqdla  of  Nizami  of 
Samarqand  (tr.  iBrowne,  JR  AS,  1899,  ed.  Mirza  Muhammad, 
London,  1910)  has  an  entire  chapter  on  astrologers  and  their 
art,  and  there  are  many  other  notices  on  the  matter,  as  that 
the  poet  Anvari  made  a notably  unsuccessful  forecast  of  the 
weather  (Browne,  Lit.  Hist,  of  Persia,  London,  1902 ff.,  ii. 
367  f.),  though  here  we  are  no  longer  on  purely  Iranian  ground. 

2.  Oneiromancy. — Early  in  his  invasion  of 
Greece,  Xerxes  had  three  distnrhing  dreams,  the 
last  of  which  was  (somewhat  artificially)  inter- 
preted by  his  magi  as  portending  the  subjection 
of  aU  the  world  to  the  Persian  sway  (Herod,  vii. 
12  fl'.  ; see  also  the  dream  of  Cyrus  interpreted  by 
Hystaspes  [Herod,  i.  209  f.],  another  dream  of 
Cyrus  recorded  by  Dinon  [in  Cicero,  de  Divinat. 
i.  23],  and  the  dream  of  the  mother  of  Cyrus  given 
by  Nicolaus  Damascenus  [frag.  66  ; FHG  iii.  399]). 
In  Pahlavi  literature  the  Kdrndmah-l  ArtaocHr-i 
Pdpalcdn  (p.  3f.),  which  is  closely  followed  by  the 
^dh-ndmah  (v.  218  f.),  ascribes  to  Papak  a vision, 
duly  interpreted  by  the  diviners,  of  the  future 
greatness  of  Sasan,  the  eponymous  ancestor  of 
the  Sasanian  dynasty  ; and  in  like  manner,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  late  ZardtuSt-namah  (ed.  and  tr. 
Rosenberg,  St.  Petersburg,  1904,  p.  23  f.),  Zoro- 
aster himself  had  a prophetic  dream,  for  the 
understanding  of  which  the  services  of  an  ‘ inter- 
preter of  dreams  ’ were  necessary.  But  it  is  in 
the  Sdh-ndmah  that  we  find  the  richest  material 
for  a knowledge  of  the  system  of  interpretation  of 
dreams  in  Persia. 

The  evil  Dahhak  (the  Azi  Dahaka  of  the  Avesta)  sees  in  a 
dream  his  approaching  downfall  at  the  hands  of  Farldun  (i. 
61  ff.);  Sam  has  two  visions  which  cause  him  to  find  and 
restore  to  favour  his  son  Zal,  whom  he  had  exposed  in  infancy 
(i.  171  ff.  ; cf.  ERE  i.  7^) ; a lucky  dream  of  Kai  Qubad  is 
interpreted  by  the  hero  Rustam  (i.  363  f.);  the  Turanian  king 
Afr^iab  has  a dream  of  evil  portent  (ii.  206  ff.);  Siavax§  is 
warned  by  a dream  of  his  impending  death  (ii.  311),  and  him- 
self appears  in  a vision  to  Piran,  the  general  of  Afrasiab,  to 
announce  the  birth  of  Kai  Chosru  (ii.  333) ; the  archangel  Sros 
tells  Gudarz  in  a dream  of  the  future  great  deeds  of  Kai  Chosru 
(iL  380  f.);  Jarirah  is  told  in  a dream  of  the  death  of  her  son, 
Farud  (ii.  603  f.)  ; SiavaxS  appears  in  a dream  to  and  fore- 
tells the  successful  outcome  of  the  impending  battle  (iii.  65) ; a 
vision  of  ill  omen  is  seen  by  Bizan  (iii.  254  f.) ; the  archangel 
Sroi  in  a dream  warns  Kai  Chosru  of  his  approaching  death  (iv. 
182  f.) ; NuSirvan  the  Just  has  a vision  which  is  interpreted  by 
the  famous  sage  Buzurjmihr  (vi.  190  ff.) ; Bahram  Copin,  on  the 
eve  of  battle  with  Savah,  had  a dream  foretelling  defeat ; but 
this  was  a false  vision,  sent  by  a Turk,  and  it  was  Savah  who 
was  routed  in  fact  (vi.  491,  601).  Firdusi  also  records  similar 
prophetic  dreams  by  a Greek  princess  (iv.  239  f.)  and  a Hindu 
king  (v.  88ff.). 

3.  Cylicomancy. — Divination  by  cups  is  men- 
tioned among  the  Persians  both  by  Athenseus,  on 
the  authority  of  Hermippos  (Deipnosoph.  478  A : 
Th  8^  k6v8v  8<ttl  HepinKbv  r^v  dpxw'  S’ 

iprjcnv  "Ep/ifTTTTOs,  its  6 Kbap.oi,  8^  oS  tCiv  BeCov  rd  BaSp-aTa 
Kai  TO.  Kapirdicrtpa  ylpeaBai  iirl  yrjs'  8l8  Sk  toBtou 
airhSenBai),  and  by  the  Sdh-ndmah  (iii.  274  fi‘., 
281  f.).  The  latter  work  refers  specifically  to  the 
magic  cup  possessed  by  Kai  Chosru,  whose  pro- 
perties are  thus  described  (iii.  275 ; ed.  Vullers- 
Landauer,  Leyden,  1877  ft’.,  p.  1100,  lines  2-6) : 

‘ He  took  that  cup  in  his  hand  and  looked.  In  it  he  perceived 
the  seven  kiivars  [regions  of  the  world] ; of  the  activity  and 
character  of  high  heaven  he  made  evident  the  what,  and  the 
how,  and  the  how  much.  Within  the  cup  he  perceived  the 
redection  all  at  once  from  Pisces  to  Aries  ; what  Saturn,  what 
Mars,  what  Jupiter  and  Leo,  how  the  sun,  and  how  the  moon, 
and  how  Venus  and  Mercury  — the  magician  ruler  of  the 
world  saw  within  it  all  that  was  to  be.'  By  this  method  of 
divination,  which  is  precisely  that  of  crystal-gazing  (g.v.),  the 
king  was  enabled  to  discover  the  exact  plight  of  the  hero 
Bizan  and  to  take  steps  for  his  rescue  from  captivity.  This 
magic  cup  was  later  said  also  to  have  been  possessed  by  the 
earlier  and  wholly  legendary  monarch  Jamsid  (the  Yima  of 
the  Avesta,  concerning  whom  see  art.  Blest,  Abode  op  the 
[Persian]);  and  'Umar  Khayyam  could  even  allegorize  the 
legend,  when  he  wrote  (quatrain  355,  ed.  and  tr.  Whinfield, 
London,  1883) : 

‘ 'To  find  great  Jamshed’s  world-reflecting  bowl 

I compassed  sea  and  land,  and  viewed  the  whole ; 

But,  when  I asked  the  wary  sage,  I learned 

That  bowl  was  my  own  body,  and  my  soul ! ’ 

4.  Rhabdomancy. — The  use  of  rods  for  divining 
is  recorded  by  Dinon  (frag.  8 [FEG  ii.  91])  among 
the  Medes,  and  by  Herodotus  (iv.  67)  among  the 
Iranian  Scythians,  whose  ‘ ancestral  mantic  ’ (pav- 
TtKr)  iraTpiali))  was  by  means  of  willow  rods,  em- 
ployed as  follows  : 

‘When  they  have  brought  great  bundles  of  rods,  they  lay 
them  on  the  ground  and  untie  them,  and,  putting  the  rods  one 
by  one,  they  divine  ; and  whUe  saying  this  they  collect  the  rods 
and  again  lay  them  together  one  by  one.  . . . They  also  practise 
divination  with  the  bark  of  the  linden  ; when  one  has  split  the 
linden  in  three  parts,  he  unweaves  and  separates  it  (SianXeKoiv 
. . . Ko-l  Sia\v<av)  in  his  fingers.' 

There  is  also  a trace  of  hippomancy  in  Persia. 
According  to  Herodotus  (iii.  84-87),  after  Darius 
and  six  other  Persian  nobles  had  slain  the  jiseudo- 
fsmerdis,  they  agreed  that  he  should  be  king  whose 
horse  sliould  first  neigh  after  sunrise,  when  they 
had  mounted  tlieir  steeds.  It  is  true,  if  we  may 
believe  Herodotus,  that  the  choice  of  Darius  in 
this  maimer  was  won  liy  trickery,  but  the  fact 
remains  tliat  the  .selection  of  a king  by  an  animal 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  tlie  East.  A note- 
worthy parallel  is  the  rejieated  account  in  Indian 
folk-talcs  whereby  he  who  is  chosen  by  an  ele- 
phant (sometimes  accomiianiud  by  a hawk)  is  made 


king  (Knowles,  Folk-Tales  of  Kashmir^,  London, 
1893,  pp.  17,  159,  169 f.,  309;  Steel  and  Temple, 
Wide-Aivake  Stories,  Bombay,  1884,  p.  140  f.; 
Day,  Folk-Tales  of  Bengal,  London,  1883,  p.  100). 
And,  according  to  Agathias  (ii.  25),  the  Persians 
sought  to  know  the  future  by  gazing  into  the 
sacred  fire — a practice  which  he  thought  might  be 
derived  from  the  Chaldseans  or  some  other  nation. 

In  conclusion,  mention  may  be  made  of  an  inter- 
esting form  of  minor  divination  practised  by  the 
sage  Buzurjmihr,  as  recorded  in  the  Sdh-ndmah 
(vi.  371ft'.;  see  also  Tha’alibI,  Hist,  des  rois  des 
Perses,  ed.  and  tr.  Zotenberg,  Paris,  1900,  pp.  633- 
636).  He  had  been  imprisoned  by  Ntislrvan  the 
Just,  to  whom  the  Emperor  of  Byzantium  sent  a 
sealed  casket,  the  contents  of  which  were  to  be 
divined  without  opening  it.  All  the  moheds  failed, 
and  Buzurjmihr  was  accordingly  set  at  liberty  and 
requested  to  use  his  skill.  As  he  passed  along  a 
road,  the  sage  met  three  women — one  having  a 
husband  and  child,  the  second  married  but  child- 
less, and  the  third  unmarried  ; and  he  accordingly 
was  able  to  inform  the  king  that  the  casket  con- 
tained three  pearls  under  more  than  three  ^Tappers 
— one  of  the  pearls  being  pierced,  the  second  half- 
pierced,  and  the  third  unpierced. 

Literature. — The  passages  in  the  classics  regarding  Persian 
divination  are  indicated  by  Rapp,  ZDMG  xx.  [1866]  76f.  The 
Iranian  material  appears  to  have  remained  unconsidered  hither- 

to.  Louis  H.  Gray. 

DIVINATION  (Roman). — Among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  ancient  Italy  we  find  abundant  evidence 
of  the  desire  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  gods  as 
a means  of  securing  intimations  of  their  will  and 
disclosures  regarding  the  future.  In  Italy,  how- 
ever, this  desire  assumes  forms  essentially  different 
from  those  met  with  in  Greece.  Thus,  the  Italians 
were  strangers  to  the  idea  that  the  Deity  takes 
possession  of  the  mental  and  spiritual  faculties 
of  a human  being,  making  him  SvBeos,  and  using 
him  as  the  medium  for  the  revelation  of  its  de- 
signs ; and  even  if — as  has  recently  been  con- 
jectured (W.  F.  Otto,  ARW  xii.  [1909]  548  ff.)— 
they  had  in  the  word  superstitio  a term  signifying 
the  state  of  trance,  and  thus  corresponding  to  the 
Gr.  SKuraais,  yet  the  former  carried  with  it  from 
the  outset  a suggestion  of  something  odd  and 
sinister.  In  Italy  there  was  no  practice  of  inquir- 
ing into  futurity  by  the  trance  or  by  immediate 
Divine  enlightenment,  and  accordingly  no  trace  of 
that  species  of  divination  which  the  Stoics  called 
drex^ov  Kai  dSlSaKTOv  pavTiKrjs  yivos,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  skilled  interpretations  of  casual 
appearances  in  the  external  world  (Plut.  de  Vita 
et  Poesi  Homeri,  ii.  212  ; cf . Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  26  f. ). 
Among  the  Italian  peoples,  therefore,  we  jneet 
neither  with  predictions  emanating  from  Divinely 
inspired  prophets  and  prophetesses  (the  word  vates 
being  probably  borrowed  from  the  Celt. ),  nor  with 
dream  oracles  in  which  the  gods  vouchsafe  their 
revelations  to  inquirers  sleeping  in  temples.  When 
Vergil  {HUn.  vii.  81  ft'.,  imitated  by  Ovid,  Fasti,  iv. 
64911’.)  tells  us  that  King  Latinus  performed  the 
rite  of  incubation,  and  received  a dream-oracle,  in 
a sanctuary  of  the  god  Faunus  near  Tibur,  we 
shall  hardly  err  in  regarding  the  narrative  as  a 
product  of  the  poet’s  fancy  (cf.  R.  Heinze,  Vergils 
epische  Technik^,  Leipzig,  1908,  p.  174,  note  2), 
for  which  the  descriptions  of  famous  Greek  in- 
cubation-shrines, such  as  that  of  Trophonios  in 
Lebadeia,  may  have  supplied  the  model.  It  is 
true  that,  when  the  Greek  cult  of  the  Epidaurian 
Asklepios  migrated  to  Rome,  it  carried  tliither  its 
associated  practice  of  tyKolpT/a-is  (cf.  M.  Besnier, 
L’ I le  TibSrine  dans  I’antiguitS,  Paris,  1902,  p.  223  ft. ); 
yet  it  did  not  force  its  way  into  the  ancient  Roman 
or  Italic  cults ; for,  of  course,  the  language  of 
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Plautus,  Cure.  266,  ‘namque  incubare  satius  te 
fuerat  lovi,’  in  no  sense  implies  that  incubation 
■was  practised  in  the  Capitoline  temple,  as  the 
poet  is  merely  in  jest  contrasting  Juppiter  as  the 
god  of  oaths  with  Asklepios  ; while  the  testimony 
of  Schol.  Pers.  ii.  56,  ‘ cum  Romani  pestilentia 
laborarent,  Castor  et  Pollux  in  somniis  populum 
monuerunt  quibus  remediis  uterentur,’  is  not 
sufficient  to  justify  the  hypothesis  that  incuba- 
tion was  practised  in  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri  in 
the  forum  (L.  Deubner,  de  Incubatione,  Leipzig, 
1900,  p.  79  ; Neue  Jahrb.  f.  Mass.  Altert.  ix. 
[1902]  384  ffi).  The  inscriptions,  no  doubt,  furnish 
a large  number  of  dedications  which  were  made 
‘iussu,’  ‘imperio,’  ‘ex  praecepto,’  ‘ ex  visu,’ etc., 
to  various  deities,  or  in  which  the  dedicator  speaks 
of  himself  as  ‘ somno  nionitus  ’ (instances  in  Mar- 
quardt,  Bom.  Staatsverivaltung,  Leipzig,  1885,  iii. 
100,  note  7 ; A.  De  Marchi,  II  culto  private  di 
Boma  antica,  Milan,  1896,  i.  285  fF.);  but  the 
majority  of  these  inscriptions  are  connected 
■with  the  worship  of  alien  deities,  such  as  Askle- 
pios, Isis,  Juppiter  Dolichenus,  Mithra,  etc.  ; 
while,  again,  such  dedications  as  OIL  xiv.  23 
(Ostia)  : ‘ lovi  optumo  maximo  ex  viso  aram 
aedificavit,’  or  v.  2472  (Ateste)  : ‘ C.  Titius  C.  1. 
Pelops  a love  ex  visu  iussus  posuit,’  refer,  not  to 
incubation  at  all,  but  to  ordinary  dreams,  which 
naturally  attracted  notice  in  Italy  as  elsewhere. 
L.  Coelius  Antipater,  the  historian,  who  revelled  in 
stories  of  dreams  that  came  true  (Cic.  de  Div.  i. 
49,  55  f.),  and  who  was  probably  the  object  of 
Sisenna’s  polemic  somniis  credi  non  oportere  (ih. 
i.  99),  no  doubt  borrowed  this  artifice  for  enliven- 
ing historical  narrative  from  his  Greek  models, 
but  he  could  not  have  resorted  to  the  expedient 
unless  the  Italians  had  shared  the  general  belief 
in  the  significance  of  dreams.  Our  contention  is, 
however,  that  neither  the  dream  nor  the  dream- 
oracle  was  an  element  in  the  religious  practice  of 
the  Italic  peoples. 

Nor  do  we  find  the  gnomic  oracle  on  Italian  soil. 
The  reference  of  Ennius  {Ann.,  frag.  214,  Vahlen, 
Leipzig,  1903)  to  the  ‘versus  quos  olim  Fauni 
vatesqne  canebant  ’ (cf.  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat.  vii. 
36),  and  the  ascription  of  to  the 

goddess  Carmenta  (Pint.  Qu.  Bom.  56),  are  simply 
hypotheses  designed  to  favour  the  etymology  of  the 
time  (Faunus  from  fari,  Carmenta  from  carmen), 
like  the  derivation  of  ager  Vaticanus  ‘ a vaticiniis  ’ 
(Aul.  Gell.  xvi.  17.  1 ; cf.  Paul.  p.  379).  The 
carmina  Marciana  certainly  gained  official  recog- 
nition at  the  hands  of  the  Roman  authorities  in 
212  B.C.,  but,  as  appears  from  the  text  in  which 
Li^vy  (xxv.  12)  renders  them,  they  were  simply 
Greek  SibyUine  sentences  in  a Latin  redaction, 
and  their  supposed  author,  Cn.  Marcius  vates 
(Fest.  p.  165),  has  as  little  right  to  be  regarded  as 
an  ancient  Italic  soothsayer  as  the  Publicius  vates 
mentioned  only  by  Cicero  {de  Div.  i.  114,  ii.  113). 
In  point  of  fact,  the  oracle  as  met  'Nvith  in  Italy 
never  signifies  an  utterance  emanating  from  an 
individual  possessed  and  inspired  by  a divinity  ; 
it  involves  no  more  than  the  listening  for  and 
interpretation  of  the  mysterious  voices  and  noises 
to  be  heard  in  the  world  of  Nature.  It  is  to  such 
manifestations  like^wise  that  the  fragment  of  the 
‘Mysteria’  of  Varro’s  Saturw  Menippece  (326,  Bue- 
cheler)  refers  : ‘ prisca  honida  silent  oracla  crepera 
in  nemoribus.’  The  belief  in  the  prophetic  powers 
of  certain  water-nymphs,  such  as  Carmenta  and 
the  Camense,  may  be  supposed  to  indicate  a 
practice  of  dra^ving  cryptic  revelations  from  the 
murmur  of  springs.  In  the  rustling  of  the  forest 
was  heard  the  voice  of  the  god  Faunus,  or  his 
later  representative  SUvanus  — the  voice,  e.g., 
which  on  the  stricken  field  at  length  announced 
the  sternly  contested  and  long  doubtful  victory 


(Dion.  Hal.  Ant.  v.  16.  2f.;  Livy,  ii.  7.  2;  cf.  Cic.  de 
Div.  i.  101,  deNat.  Dear.  ii.  6,  iii.  15) ; while  at  Tiora 
Matiene,  a place  in  the  old  Sabine  country,  the 
woodpecker,  the  sacred  bird  of  Mars,  perched 
upon  a wooden  pillar,  exercised  its  prophetic  gift 
(Dion.  Hal.  Ant.  i.  14.  5 ; the  ‘ picus  Feronius  ’ 
mentioned  in  Fest.  p.  197,  has,  no  doubt,  a similar 
reference).  There  are  numerous  stories  of  super- 
natural voices  which,  echoing  forth  from  sacred 
woods  and  temples,  intimate  the  warnings  or 
behests  of  the  Divine  powers  {e.g.  Livy,  i.  31.  3,  vi. 
33.  5 ; Cic.  de  Div.  i.  101) ; and  the  unkno^wn 
divinity  who  in  a communication  of  this  kind  had 
foretold  the  irruption  of  the  Gauls  was  honoured 
— as  Aius  Locutius — with  a shrine  erected  on  the 
slope  of  the  Palatine  Hill  above  the  temple  of 
Vesta — at  the  very  spot,  in  fact,  where  his  voice 
had  been  heard  (Livy,  v.  32.  6,  50.  5,  52.  11  ; Cic. 
de  Div.  i.  101,  ii.  69  ; Varro  in  Aul.  Gell.  xvi. 
17.  2,  etc.). 

The  distinctively  Italic  method  of  divining  the 
future  was  carried  out  by  means  of  sortes,  i.e. 
small  rods  or  plates  bearing  inscriptions  and  strung 
together  {severe,  whence  sors) ; one  of  these  was 
drawn,  and  the  inscription  upon  it  was  read  and  in- 
terpreted in  such  a way  as  to  provide  an  answer  to 
the  question  put  by  the  inquirer.  The  fact  that 
in  process  of  time  the  word  sors  came  to  mean 
‘ fate  ’ in  general,  and  was  even  used  as  a designa- 
tion of  Fortuna,  the  goddess  of  destiny  and  luck 
(thus,  according  to  the  inscription  OIL  x.  6303 
[Terracina],  a ‘ Sortis  signum  memphiticum  ’ is 
dedicated  to  Isis),  clearly  shows  the  importance 
of  the  device  of  sortilege  in  Italic  divination. 
Cicero  {de  Div.  i.  34)  draws  a rigorous  contrast 
between  the  oracles  ‘ quae  aequatis  sortibus  du- 
cuntur  ’ and  those  ‘ quae  instinctu  divmo  adfia- 
tuque  funduntur.’  The  procedure  followed  in 
drawing  the  lots  is  described  most  precisely  in 
the  accounts  of  the  celebrated  oracle  at  Prmneste, 
which  maintained  its  reputation  till  the  later  years 
of  the  Imperial  period.  According  to  Cicero’s  de- 
scription {de  Div.  ii.  85  f.),  the  sortes — mysteri 
ously  discovered  in  some  remote  age — were  in- 
scribed upon  tablets  of  oak,  and  iii  this  form  were 
preserved  in  a chest  {area)  made  from  the  wood 
of  a sacred  olive  tree  ; it  was  from  this  chest  that 
Juppiter,  who  shared  this  particular  sanctuary 
■with  Fortuna,  derived  his  appellation  of  Arcanus 
{OIL  xiv.  2937,  2972;  cf.  2852=Buecheler,  Carm. 
epigr.,  Berlin,  1897,  no.  249,  17).  At  the  bidding 
of  the  goddess,  a boy  mixed  the  lots  and  then  drew 
one  out ; the  technical  terms  for  this  were  trahere, 
tollere,  and  ducere  (Serv.  Mn.  i.  508  : ‘ trahuntur 
sortes’ ; Tibull.  i.  3.  11 : ‘ sacras  pueri  sortes  ter 
sustulit  ’ ; cf.  CIL  v.  5801  : ‘ sacro  suscepto,  sor- 
tib(us)  sublatis  ’ ; Juven.  vi.  583  : ‘ sortes  ducet  ’). 
Denarii  of  M.  Pleetorius  Cestianus  from  Cicero’s 
time  show  on  the  reverse  a figure  of  the  boy,  with 
a tablet  below  him  bearing  the  word  SOBS  (E. 
Babelon,  Monnaies  de  la  rep%ib.  rom.,  Paris,  1885, 
ii.  315,  no.  10  ; also  H.  Dressel,  SB  A W,  1907,  p. 
371).  To  bring  the  gnome  thus  drawn  into  con- 
nexion with  the  question  asked,  and  to  interpret 
it  accordingly,  was  the  work  of  the  sortilegi  (Cic. 
de  Div.  i.  132,  ii.  109 ; Lucan,  ix.  581  ; Isid.  Orig. 
viii.  9.  28  ; Porph.  on  Hor.  Sat.  i.  9.  29),  of  whose 
function  we  have  direct  evidence,  not  only  as  re- 
gards the  worship  of  Fortuna  at  Prteneste  {OIL 
xiv.  2989  : ‘ sortilegus  Fortunae  Primigeniae  ’),  but 
also  in  connexion  with  other  localities  {CIL  iv. 
Suppl.  5182,  vi.  2274,  viii.  6181).  When  a favour- 
able prediction  was  fulfilled,  it  was  customary  for 
the  inquirer  to  express  his  gratitude  by  a votive 
oflering  to  the  goddess,  as  is  shown  by  the  in- 
scription CIL  xiv.  2862 : ‘ Fortunae  lovis  puero 
Primigeniae  d.  d.  ex  sorte  compos  factus  Nothus 
Ruficanae  L.  f.  Plotillae.’  The  oracle  was  open  for 
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consultation  only  on  certain  days— in  particular 
on  one  of  the  two  annual  feast-days  of  the  goddess 
(according  to  OIL  i.^  p.  339 ; ‘ [hoc  hiduo  sacri- 
fiei]unimaximu[in]  Fortunae  Prini[i]g(eniae)  : utro 
eorum  die  oracluin  patet,  ii  viri  vituluni  i[mmo- 
lant],’  the  Prsenestine  festivals  fell  on  the  11th 
and  12th  of  April) ; but  exceptions  were  no  doubt 
permitted  in  the  case  of  distinguished  inquirers, 
as,  e.g.,  the  Emperor  Domitian,  who,  on  New  Year’s 
Day  for  many  years  in  succession,  obtained  a sors 
of  nappy  omen,  but  received  a forecast  of  disaster 
in  the  year  of  his  overthrow  (Suet.  Domit.  15). 
The  Emperor  Tiberius,  having  become  sceptical  of 
the  Prsenestine  oracle,  resolved  to  destroy  the 
sortes,  and  had  the  sacred  area  sealed  and  con- 
veyed to  Rome  ; here,  however,  it  was  found  that 
the  tablets  were  no  longer  in  the  box,  and  the 
supposed  miracle  induced  the  Emperor  to  abandon 
his  harsh  design  (Suet.  Tiber.  63).  In  the  later 
period  of  the  Empire  the  ‘ sortes  Vergilianae  ’ 
{Hist.  Aug.  Hadr.  2.  8;  Alex.  Sev.  14.  5)  were 
resorted  to  at  Prseneste  as  elsewhere,  e.g.  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Cumse  (Hist.  Aug.  Clod.  Alb. 
5.  4),  and  on  the  Apennines  (ib.  Claud.  Got.  10. 
4-6).  In  this  form  of  divination  the  tablets  were 
inscribed  with  verses  from  Vergil  which  seemed 
peculiarly  pregnant  with  meaning  and  capable 
of  various  interpretations;  thus,  e.g.,  Alexander 
Severus,  at  the  time  when  Elagabalus  was  har- 
bouring designs  upon  his  life,  received  the  pre- 
monition in  Hin.  vi.  883  f.  : ‘si  qua  fata  aspera 
rumpas,  tu  Marcellus  eris’  [Hist.  Aug.  Alex.  Sev. 
4.  6).  Still  another  Italic  cult  of  Fortuna,  that, 
namely,  located  at  Antium,  with  its  two  images 
of  the  goddess,  was  associated  with  an  oracle,  and 
it  is  recorded  ‘ apud  Antium  promoveri  simulacra 
Fortunarum  ad  danda  respoiisa  ’ (Macr.  Sat.  i. 
23.  13  ; cf.  Suet.  Calig.  57  ; Martial,  v.  i.  3),  but 
we  do  not  know  whether  sortes  were  employed 
there  or  not.  They  were  still  in  vogue,  however, 
at  Caere  (Livy,  xxi.  62.  5-8  ; cf.  Sidon.  Apoll. 
Carm.  ix.  190),  and  Falerii  (Livy,  xxii.  1.  11  ; cf. 
Pint.  Fab.  2),  and  in  the  cult  of  the  river-god 
Clitumnus  at  Mevania  in  Umbria  (Plin.  E-p.  viii. 
8.  5 ; cf.  Suet.  Calig.  43)  and  of  Juppiter  Appen- 
ninus  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain  pass  near 
Iguvium  (‘ Appenninis  sortibus,’  Hist.  Atig.  Firm. 
3.  4 ; cf.  Claud.  Got.  10.  4) ; also  in  the  so-called 
Oracle  of  Geryon  at  Fons  Aponi  near  Patavium, 
where  lots  were  cast  by  means  of  dice ; it  was 
here  that  Tiberius,  while  on  the  march  to  Illyria, 
was  advised,  sorte  tracta,  to  make  a throw  into  the 
fountain  with  golden  dice,  and  in  the  event  gained 
the  maximum  number  of  points  (Suet.  Tib.  14). 
According  to  a most  felicitous  conjecture  of 
Mommsen,  the  seventeen  bronze  tablets  wh\.h 
were  discovered  in  the  16th  cent,  and  then — all 
but  three — lost  again,  and  whose  texts  are  given 
in  CIL  i.  nos.  1438-1454,  as  also  in  Buecheler, 
Carm.  epigr.  no.  331,  came  originally  from  the 
shrine  at  Fons  Aponi.  They  consist  of  little 
bronze  plates,  with  a ring  to  hang  them  upon,  and 
each  is  inscribed  with  a hexameter  verse.  Their 
language,  prosody,  and  metre  are  archaic  (cf.  F. 
Ritschl,  Opusc.  pthilol.  iv.,  Leipzig,  1878,  395  ff.), 
and  would  appear  to  be  traceable  to  a renovation 
of  older  material  made — with  many  misunder- 
standings— about  Cicero’s  time.  In  purport  they 
are  banal  to  the  last  degree,  and  doubtless  all  the 
better  adapted  to  supply  answers  to  any  kind  of 
question;  thus,  e.g.,  ‘credis  quod  deicunt?  non 
sunt  ita,  ne  fore  stultu(s),’  and  ‘nunc  (nuncine, 
Ritschl)  me  rogitas,  nunc  consulis,  tempus  abit 
iam.’  The  three  sortes  found  in  the  Forum  novum 
near  Parma,  and  now  in  tlie  museum  of  that  city, 
are  of  a somewhat  difi'erent  character  (CIL  xi. 
1 129)  ; on  each  of  their  four  sides  they  bear  a 
gnomic  saying,  compo.sed,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 


from  the  much  mutilated  text,  in  hexameter  verse 
of  very  irregular  type  (cf.  A.  Swoboda,  in  Wiener 
Studien,  xxiv.  [1902]  485  tf.). 

While  the  practice  of  supplying  oracles  by  means 
of  sortes  was  thus  indigenous  to  Italy,  and  preva- 
lent everywhere  on  Italian  soil,  yet  the  Roman 
State  religion  took  up  a curiously  disparaging  atti- 
tude towards  it.  None  of  the  recognized  divinities 
of  the  ancient  Roman  regime  delivered  oracles, 
and,  while  Paulus  (p.  368)  speaks  of  deities  called 
‘ Tenitae,  quae  credebantur  esse  sortium  deae, 
dictae  quod  tenendi  haberent  potestatem,’  we  can- 
not say  whether  he  was  thinking  of  Roman  deities 
at  all,  or  whether  his  statement  has  any  better 
foundation  than  the  obviously  absurd  etymology 
of  the  name.  The  only  reference  to  sortes  con- 
nected with  the  city  of  Rome  is  supplied  by  the 
inscription  of  a ‘sortilegus  ah  Venere  Erucina’  (CIL 
vi.  2274) — an  item  of  evidence  emanating  from  a 
cult  of  Greek  origin,  and  dating  from  a time  when 
the  lines  of  demarcation  between  native  and  foreign 
divination  had  been  obliterated  in  private  life,  and 
when  all  kinds  of  Greek  and  Oriental  soothsaying 
had  found  adherents  in  Rome.  But  the  injunction 
by  which  the  Senate,  as  late  as  241  B.C.,  prohibited 
tire  consul  Q.  Lutatius  Cerco  from  consulting  the 
PrEenestine  sortes  (Val.  Max.  Epit.  i.  3.  2),  and  the 
scornful  question  of  Cicero  (de  Div.  ii.  87);  ‘quis 
enim  magistratus  aut  quis  vir  inlustrior  utitur  sor- 
tibus ? ’ are  really  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
State  religion  took  a narrower  view  of  the  char- 
acter and  purpose  of  divination  than  that  which 
prevailed  in  Greece,  or,  indeed,  among  other  Italian 
tribes ; note  the  tone  of  disdain  in  which  Cicero 
(ib.  i.  105,  132,  ii.  70)  refers  to  ‘Soranus  augur’ 
and  ‘Marsus  augur.’  From  the  Roman  point  of 
view,  the  operations  of  divination  were  concerned, 
not  with  those  things  ‘quae  fortuitae  putantur, 
praedictio  atque  praesensio’  (ib.  i.  9),  but  exclu- 
sively with  the  determination  of  the  question 
whether  an  action  just  about  to  be  performed  had 
or  had  not  the  sanction  of  the  gods.  It  is  true 
that  in  Cicero’s  day  there  emerged  within  the  Col- 
legium of  the  official  representatives  of  Roman 
divination — the  ‘ interpretes  lovis  optimi  maximi 
publici  augures’  (de  Leg.  ii.  20)— a conflict  of 
opinion  as  to  the  function  of  the  augurs,  viz. 
whether  they  merely  expounded  a system  of  doc- 
trine which  had  been  devised  for  reasons  of  State, 
or  whether  they  could  actually  furnish  a ‘ prae- 
sensio aut  scientia  veritatis  futurae’  (de  Div.  i. 
105).  Cicero,  who  himself  became  an  augur  in  53 
B.C.,  and  to  whom  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher  (Consul 
in  54  B.C.),  the  champion  of  the  second  of  these 
views,  had  dedicated  his  work  de  Disciplina  Augu- 
rali  (Cic.  Ep.  ad  Fani.  iii.  4. 1),  took  up  a mediating 
position,  holding,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  augural 
science  of  his  day  was  nothing  more  than  an  instru- 
ment put  into  the  hands  of  statesmen  for  political 
ends,  while  maintaining,  on  the  other,  that  it  had 
originally  been  a ‘ divinatio  rerum  futurarum  ’ (de 
Div.  ii.  75;  de  Leg.  ii.  32  f.).  Even  on  the  latter 
hypothesis,  however,  the  disciplina  augur alis  had 
never  besought  the  Deity  for  light  upon  the  occur- 
rence and  course  of  future  events  (de  Div.  ii.  70) : 
‘ non  enim  sumus  ii  nos  augures,  qui  avium  reli- 
quorumve  signorum  observatione  futura  dicamus  ’), 
but  had  merely  solicited  indications  of  the  Divine 
consent  to  intended  actions,  and  endeavoured  to 
recognize  the  warnings  proceeding  from  the  gods  ; 
and,  accordingly,  Cicero  is  quite  correct  in  speaking 
of  the  ‘ rerum  bene  gerendarum  auctoritates  ’ as  the 
subject-matter  of  the  science  (de  Har.  Besp.  18). 
Such  indications  of  the  Divine  will,  the  interpre- 
tation of  which  was  the  function  of  the  disciplina 
auguralis,  were  called  augxiria  or  signa,  and  were 
either  the  solicited  intimations  of  the  Divine  com- 
pliance (auguria  impetrativa),  or  signs — chiefly  of 
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disapproval  and  foreboding — spontaneously  vouch- 
safed by  the  gods  {auguria  oblativa  [Serv.  ^n.  vi. 
190,  xii.  259]).  Solicited  omens — so  far,  at  least, 
as  concerned  the  magisterial  consultation  of  the 
gods,  yet  not  the  priestly  operations  of  the  augurs 
— were  originally  taken  solely  from  phenomena 
connected  with  birds,  and  thus  the  word  auspicimn 
[=avispicucm)  became  the  general  term  for  those 
intimations  of  the  Divine  will  which,  approving 
or  dissuading,  guided  human  conduct,  as  also  for 
the  art  of  identifying  and  interpreting  such  intima- 
tions. Consultation  of  the  auspicia  was  in  ancient 
times  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  all  important 
actions  both  in  public  and  in  private  life  (Cic.  de 
Div.  i.  28  = Val.  Max.  ii.  1.  1):  thus,  we  are  told 
that  the  species  of  hawk  called  mgithus  was  held 
to  he  ‘ prosperrimi  augurii  nuptialihus  negotiis  et 
pecuariae  rei’  (Pliny,  HN  x.  21).  Latterly,  how- 
ever, the  practice  was  discarded  in  private  affairs, 
leaving  as  its  sole  vestige  the  designation  ‘ nupti- 
arum  auspices,’  which  was  applied  to  certain  wit- 
nesses in  marriage  contracts  (Varro,  in  Serv.  Mn. 
iv.  45,  etc.).  In  public  affairs,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  science  of  the  auspicium,  was  practically  the 
basis  of  official  authority,  as  every  public  function- 
ary had  to  make  sure  of  the  Divine  sanction  for 
every  action  within  his  jurisdiction.  Accordingly, 
the  prerogative  of  taking  the  auspices  coincided 
with  the  official  warrant  for  undertaking  any  par- 
ticular action,  so  that  the  auspicium,  as  the  Divine 
guarantee  of  success,  was  co-ordinate  with  the 
imperium,  or  secular  authority,  and  the  phrase 
‘ auspicium  imperiumque  ’ covered  the  entire  range 
of  official  power  (cf.  the  expression  ‘ ductu  auspicio 
imperioque  eius  Achaia  capta,’  in  the  epitaph  of 
L.  Mummius  \CIL  vi.  331]). 

As  regards  the  mode  of  procedure  in  taking  the 
auspices,  we  have  numerous  sources  of  information 
(e.y.  Fest.  p.  348  ; Serv.  Mn.  vi.  197  ; Cic.  dc  Div. 
i.  71).  When  the  consul  had  occasion  to  perform 
some  duty  which  must  he  undertaken  auspicato, — 
if,  e.g.,  he  was  about  to  enter  upon  office,  to  direct 
the  proceedings  of  the  comitia,  to  hold  a meeting 
of  the  Senate,  or  to  set  out  upon  a campaign, — 
he  proceeded,  in  the  early  morning  of  the  day  of 
action,  and  in  company  with  one  or  more  assist- 
ants (‘qui  in  auspicio  sunt  consult’),  to  the  scene 
of  the  proposed  task  (in  the  case  of  an  expedition, 
to  the  Capitol).  Here  a tent  (tahernaculum)  was 
pitched,  open  on  the  one  side.  Within  the  tent 
the  consul,  having  first  uttered  a prayer,  seated 
himself  on  a solid  chair  (solida  sella),  and  then, 
directing  his  gaze  towards  the  field  of  vision  on 
the  open  side,  awaited  the  advent  of  favourable 
auguries.  It  was,  however,  only  a relatively  small 
number  of  species  of  birds  that  were  taken  into 
account  for  the  augurium  impetrativum  (Cic.  de 
Div.  ii.  76) ; the  hooks  of  the  augurs  contained 
fuU  lists  of  the  aves  augurales  (Serv.  j^n.  i.  398), 
with  precise  regulations  as  to  the  circumstances 
in  which,  for  any  particular  case,  the  omen  was  to 
he  recognized  as  favourable  or  the  reverse.  With 
some  kinds  of  birds  the  auspicia  were  determined 
by  their  flight,  with  others  by  their  cries,  and, 
accordingly,  the  augural  birds  were  divided  into 
the  two  classes  of  alites  and  oscines  (Fest.  p.  197 ; 
Serv.  ^n.  iv.  462).  Many  species,  again,  were 
propitious  at  one  season  of  the  year,  and  unpro- 
pitious  at  another  (Pliny,  RN  x.  30  : ‘ cornix  . . . 
inauspicatissima  fetus  tempore,  hoc  est  post  sol- 
stitium’).  The  Divine  assent  was  intimated  by 
the  appearance  of  certain  birds  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  observer,  of  others  on  the  left  (Plant.  Asin. 
259  f.  : ‘ impetritnm  inauguratumst,  quovis  admit- 
tunt  aves : picus  et  comix  ab  laeva,  corvos  parra 
ab  dextera  consuadent’ ; cf.  Cic.  deDiv.  i.  85).  The 
auguries,  in  fact,  were  subject  to  an  elaborate 
system  of  casuistry,  certain  details  of  which  are 


given  in  the  extract  in  Pliny,  RN  x.  6-42  (cf. 
D.  Detlefsen,  in  Rermes,  xxxvi.  [1901]  5fi’.).  If 
during  the  period  of  observation  one  of  the  recog- 
nized favourable  omens  appeared  (the  technical 
phrase  for  this  was  ‘ addicunt  aves  ’ ; cf.  Livy,  i. 
36.  3,  55.  3,  xxvii.  16.  15 ; Fest.  p.  241),  the  pheno- 
menon was  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  Divine  con- 
sent ; but,  if  such  favourable  omen  did  not  present 
itself,  or  if  the  proceedings  were  interrupted  by  the 
fall  of  some  object  (‘caduca  auspicia,’  Paul.  p.  64), 
or  by  a disturbing  noise,  e.g.  the  squeak  of  a mouse 
(Pliny,  RN  viii.  223),  or  by  a deprecatory  portent 
(Paul.  p.  64 : ‘clivia  auspicia  dicebant  quae  aliquid 
fieri  prohibebant’),  e.g.  the  appearance  of  oSsccncB 
aves  (Serv.  Rin.  iii.  241 ; Aul.  Cell.  xiii.  14.  6),  such 
as  owls  or  owlets,  the  consultation  was  regarded  as 
having  miscarried,  and  the  action  for  which  Divine 
sanction  was  sought  could  not  be  undertaken  with- 
out a repetitio  auspiciorum ; this,  however,  could 
not  usually  take  place  until  the  following  day 
(Livy,  ix.  38.  15,  39.  1). 

Even  when  a consultation  had  resulted  favour- 
ably, however,  it  was  still  possible  that  the  divinity 
might  in  some  way  interfere  with  the  provisionally 
sanctioned  undertaking  by  sending  intimations  that 
had  not  been  asked  for.  The  range  of  such  auguria 
oblativa  was  very  extensive.  In  the  system  of  the 
augurs  five  varieties  of  signa  were  distinguished, 
viz.  ‘ex  eaelo,’  ‘ex  avibus,’  ‘e.x  tripudiis,’  ‘ex 
quadrupedibus,’  and  ‘ex  diris’  (Fest.  p.  261),  but 
this  classification  was  by  no  means  exhaustive. 
An  official  who  was  about  to  discharge  some  duty 
of  State  might  find  a propitious  or  deprecatory 
sign  in  any  occurrence  in  Nature  or  in  his  imme- 
diate surroundings  which  he  was  willing  to  bring 
into  relation  with  his  intended  action.  Here  lay 
the  vast  province  of  omina — events  which  in  many 
cases  were  of  an  altogether  indefinite  character, 
but  in  which  the  person  concerned  might  read  a 
significance  favourable  to  his  design,  and  which  he 
could,  so  to  speak,  press  into  his  service  by  pro- 
nouncing the  words  ‘ accipio  omen  ’ (examples  in 
Cic.  de  Div.  i.  103  f.).  Of  the  omens  thus  spon- 
taneously granted,  those  which  were  unfavourable 
were  naturally  of  greater  account  than  the  favour- 
able, as  the  latter  merely  confirmed  the  result  of 
the  antecedent  solicited  auspices,  while  the  former 
actually  reversed  the  Divine  consent  already 
granted,  and  gave  warning  that  the  previously 
sanctioned  course  of  action  should  not  be  carried 
out  or  persisted  in:  ‘etenim  dirae  (i.e.  all  events 
of  an  abnormal  and  therefore  alarming  nature) 
sicut  cetera  auspicia,  ut  omina,  ut  signa,  non 
causas  adferunt  cur  quid  eveniat,  sed  nuntiant 
eventura,  nisi  provideris’  (ib.  i.  29).  Among  such 
prohibitory  omens,  the  phenomena  of  thunder- 
storms were  regarded  as  of  special  importance. 
The  lightning-flash  was  a solicited  portent  of  great 
significance,  not  indeed  for  the  divination  of  the 
magistrates,  but  for  certain  priestly  ceremonies  of 
the  augurs  (auguria),  in  which  the  latter  sought  to 
make  sure  of  tlie  Divine  consent  to  specific  actions 
by  auguria  ccelestia  (Paul.  p.  64) : with  their  lituus 
they  divided  that  portion  of  the  heavens  lying  within 
their  field  of  vision  into  four  regions  (‘  antica,’ 
‘postica,’  ‘dextra,’  ‘sinistra’),  and  then  decided, 
by  a special  legum  dictio  (Serv.  Rn.  iii.  89),  the 
regions  in  which  the  celestial  signs  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  favourable.  The  best-known  example 
of  this  procedure  is  the  inauguration  of  priests 
which  Livy  (i.  18)  describes  in  full  detail,  but 
Cicero  (de  Leg.  ii.  20)  refers  to  other  auguria  of  a 
similar  kind,  regarding  which  strict  secrecy  was 
maintained  (Paul.  p.  16),  so  that  the  actual  charac- 
ter of  many  of  them,  such  as  the  vernisera  auguria 
(Paul.  p.  379)  and  the  augurium  canarium  (Pliny, 
RN  xviii.  14 ; Fest.  p.  285 ; Philarg.  on  Verg. 
Georg,  iv.  425),  is  very  obscure,  while  the  frequently 
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mentioned  angurium  salutis  (Cic.  de  Div.  i.  105 ; 
Dio  Cass,  xxxvii.  24  f.,  li.  20.  4;  Suet.  Aug.  31 ; 
Tac.  Ann.  xii.  23)  is  expressly  spoken  of  as  /xavreias 
TLs  Tpbiros  (Dio  Cass,  xxxvii.  24.  1),  in  which  the 
divinity  was  asked  whether  it  was  permissible  to 
pray  for  the  salus  publica.  The  latter  ceremony 
is  referred  to  in  a cippus  recently  discovered  in 
Rome,  and  bearing  the  inscription  (Notiz,  d.  Scavi, 
1910,  p.  133):  ‘Auguria:  maximum  quo  salus 
p(opuli)  R(omaiii)  petitur,  quod  actum  est  (here 
follow  the  names  of  the  consuls  in  A.D.  3 and  7), 
quae  acta  sunt  (consuls  of  the  years  1,  2,  8,  12,  and 
17  A.D.).’  In  all  these  augural  rites  the  lightning- 
flash,  and  especially  the  fulmen  sinistrum,  was  a 
highly  favourable  impetrativum  auspicium  (Cic. 
de  Div.  ii.  74;  such  an  augural  ceremony  is 
probably  indicated  also  by  the  African  inscrip- 
tion CiL  viii.  774,  bearing  the  representation  of 
a lightning-flash,  together  with  the  words : ‘ Deo 
loci,  ubi  auspicium  dignitatis  tale,  municipes  Api- 
[senses]  ’ — a dedication  which  dates,  at  all  events, 
from  the  time  when  the  lightning  was  regarded  as 
a solicited  sign  even  in  magisterial  divination). 
As  a spontaneously  given  sign,  on  the  other  hand, 
lightning  was  assumed  to  be  wholly  unfavourable. 
Thus,  a marriage  by  the  solemn  rite  of  confarreatio 
could  not  be  proceeded  with  if  a peal  of  thunder 
was  heard  (Serv.  ^n.  iv.  339),  and  the  supreme 
deliberative  assemblies  of  the  Roman  people  were 
subject  to  the  principle,  ‘ love  tonante  fulgurante 
comitia  populi  habere  nefas  ’ (Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  43 ; 
cf.  in  Vatin.  20 ; Philipp,  v.  7),  so  that  thunder 
or  lightning  led  to  the  adjournment  of  the  comitia 
as  inevitably  as  did  an  epileptic  seizure  ( ‘ morbus 
coniitialis’  [Fest.  p.  234]).  It  is  true  that  in  these, 
as  in  all  other  cases  of  the  unsolicited  sign,  it  rested 
with  the  presiding  official  to  decide  whether  he 
would  apply  it  to  the  matter  in  hand  and  take 
account  of  it  (Pliny,  HN  xxviii.  17  ; Serv.  jEn.  xii. 
260) ; such  emergencies  fell  under  the  maxim  of 
Cato  the  Elder,  viz.  ‘quod  ego  non  sensi,  nullum 
mihi  vitium  facit  ’ (Fest.  p.  234) — a principle  ac- 
cording to  which  the  magistrates  tried  their  best 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  even  noticing  unwelcome 
signs  (Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  77).  But,  as  such  disregard 
of  Divine  warnings  might  result  in  serious  mischief 
to  the  State,  the  legislature  put  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  anything  like  extreme  neglect  of  unfavour- 
able signs  by  enjoining  that  the  magistrates  must, 
without  further  investigation,  take  full  account  of 
all  such  auguria  oblativa  as  were  announced  to 
them  either  by  another  magistrate  (‘obnuntiatio’), 
or  by  the  augur  who  was  officially  in  attendance 
(‘  nuntiatio  ’).  This  injunction  came  to  have  great 
influence  upon  the  procedure  of  the  comitia,  and 
in  the  political  conflicts  of  the  day  it  became  an 
effective  instrument  of  obstruction,  as  a meeting 
which  took  a course  unsatisfactory  to  any  party 
could  be  adjourned  simply  by  an  announcement 
that  a flash  of  lightning  had  been  seen  (cf.  I.  M.  J. 
Valeton,  ‘De iure  obnuntiandi  comitiis et  conciliis,’ 
in  Mnemosyne,  N.S.,  xix.  [1891]  75-113,  229-270). 

This  political  perversion  of  a statute  which  was 
in  its  origin  the  expression  of  a religious  sentiment 
is  but  a symptom  of  that  general  deterioration  of 
the  auspices  which  showed  itself  more  and  more 
during  the  later  years  of  the  Republic.  The 
stringency  of  the  ancient  regulations  was  relaxed 
first  of  all  in  the  army,  and  especially  during  war, 
as  the  conditions  were  then  frequently  most  un- 
favourable for  the  ceremonious  and  protracted 
observation  of  the  flight  of  birds.  For  a time,  as 
would  appear,  the  place  of  the  traditional  ceremony 
was  taken  by  a special  auspicium  militare,  which 
involved  some  sort  of  observation  of  spear-points 
(‘  ex  acuminibus  ’ [Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  9 ; Arnob. 
ii.  67]),  but,  when — during  the  Second  Punic  War — 
this  device  had  at  length  been  abandoned  (Cic. 


de  Div.  ii.  77),  every  other  expedient  for  divining 
the  will  of  the  gods  was  superseded  by  the  observa- 
tion of  signa  ex  tripudiis,  i.e.  the  manner  in  which 
fowls  pecked  the  food  strewn  by  the  pullarius 
— the  point  being,  not  simply  that  they  ate,  but 
that  they  fed  so  greedily  that  part  of  what  they 
picked  up  fell  to  the  ground  again  (tripudium  = 
terripavium,  pavire  enim  ferire  est  [Paul.  p.  244 ; 
Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  72]).  Such  accidental  dropping  of 
food  was  formerly  considered  a favourable  signum 
oblativum,  and  might  as  such  be  mediated  not  only 
by  birds  of  any  kind,  but  also  by  quadrupeds  (Cic. 
de  Div.  ii.  73  ; Pliny,  HN  viii.  83).  These  pullaria 
auguria  (Serv.  Mn.  vi.  198)  eventually  degenerated 
into  a mere  form,  especially  as  the  act  of  feeding 
could  be  so  managed  as  greatly  to  influence  the 
result  of  the  signum  (Cic.  ii.  73) ; and  a similar 
fate  befell  municipal  divination,  in  which  the 
observation  of  birds  was  at  length  abandoned  in 
favour  of  observation  of  the  sky  (de  eoelo  servare) ; 
this,  however,  was  performed,  not  by  the  official 
himself,  but  by  his  servant  the  pullarius  { ‘ iam  de 
caelo  servare  non  ipsos  censes  solitos,  qui  auspica- 
bantur  ? nunc  imperant  pullario,  ille  renimtiat  ’ 
[Cic.  ii.  73]).  On  account  of  the  comparatively 
rare  performance  of  the  augural  ceremonies,  it 
had  been  possible  to  solicit  a lightning-flash  as  an 
indication  of  Divine  consent,  but  with  the  manifold 
applications  of  magisterial  divination  such  a de- 
mand could  be  met  only  by  way  of  a gross  fiction, 
so  that  Cicero  is  perfectly  justified  in  saying  (ii. 
71)  : ‘ haec  certe,  quibus  utimur,  sive  tripudio  sive 
de  caelo,  simulacra  sunt  auspiciorum,  auspicia  nullo 
modo.’ 

The  performance  of  divination  during  war  came 
to  be  still  further  circumscribed  by  the  circum- 
stance that  in  the  imperium  militice  the  duty  was 
assigned— from  Sulla’s  time  regularly,  and  often 
before — not  to  the  real  functionaries  of  the  auspi- 
cium, i.e.  consuls  and  praetors,  but  to  the  holders 
of  prorogated  authority,  the  proconsuls  and  pro- 
praetors, who  had  no  auspicia  of  their  own  (Cic. 
de  Div.  ii.  77  : ‘ ubi  ergo  avium  divinatio  ? quae, 
quoniam  ab  iis,  qui  auspicia  nulla  habent,  bella 
administrantur,  ad  urbanas  res  retenta  videtur,  a 
bellicis  esse  sublata’).  But,  as  it  still  remained 
necessary  to  make  sure  of  the  Divine  sanction 
before  entering  upon  any  decisive  line  of  action, 
divination  by  ordinary  methods  was  superseded  in 
the  field  by  extispicium,  i.e.  the  inspection  of 
entrails  (‘omitto  nostros,  qui  nihil  in  bello  sine 
extis  agimt,  nihil  sine  auspiciis  domi  ’ [Cic.  i.  95  ; 
cf.  28]),  which,  however,  had  been  previously  em- 
ployed as  a supplementary  expedient ; thus,  e.g., 
according  to  Livy,  xxvii.  16.  16,  before  Fabius 
Maximus  moved  his  camp  from  Tarentum  to  Meta- 
pontum,  he  first  of  all  inquired  by  means  of  birds, 
and  then,  not  having  received  the  required  indica- 
tion of  Divine  consent,  he  caused  the  haruspex  to 
inspect  the  entrails  of  a victim.  But  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  inspection  of  entrails 
as  a means  of  ascertaining  the  future  was  a foreign, 
not  a Roman,  method  of  divination.  It  is  true 
that  the  indigenous  religious  practice  sanctioned 
the  inspection  of  the  exta  of  a sacrificial  animal — 
not,  however,  for  purposes  of  divination,  hut  only 
as  a part  of  the  requisite  test  applied  to  the  victim 
in  order  to  determine  whether  it  was  acceptable  to 
the  deity  and  suitable  for  a sacrifice.  In  such 
instances  the  entrails  of  the  victim  were  examined 
in  connexion  with  the  body  as  a whole  (‘adhaer- 
entia  exta  inspicere’  [Paul.  p.  100]),  and  boiled  in 
a pot  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot,  v.  98) ; if  any  ab- 
normality was  discovered,  the  animal  was  regarded 
as  unsuitable,  and  the  sacrifice  could  not  be  validly 
performed — it  did  not  become  a litatio  ( ‘ non  per- 
litatum  est’).  An  abortive  sacrifice  of  this  sort 
might,  of  course,  bear  tfle  character  pf  a signum, 
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ohlatimivi,  and  thus  be  recognized  as  a Divine 
warning  (as  was  the  case,  e.g.,  in  the  incident 
related  by  Livy,  xli.  15),  and  it  was  therefore 
possible  to  speak  of  mispicia  in  connexion  with 
extispitiia  {e.g.  Paul.  p.  244 : ‘ pestifera  auspicia 
esse  dicebant,  cum  cor  in  extis  aut  caput  in  iecinore 
non  fuisset  ’)  ; but,  as  already  said,  this  Roman 
extispicium,  with  its  scrutiny  and  interpretation 
of  entrails,  was  never  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  information  as  to  the  course  of  coming 
events. 

This  function,  however,  was  the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  Etruscan  haruspicina,  which  had 
found  its  way  into  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  Second 
Punic  War,  and  in  process  of  time  gained  so  firm 
a footing  that  in  the  closing  century  of  the  Re- 
public the  haruspex  became  permanently  attached 
to  the  staff  of  the  commander-in-chief.  The 
Etruscan  haruspicatio  {GIL  vi.  32328,  1.  78)  was 
performed  prior  to  all  important  undertakings, 
such  as  the  departure  of  the  army  for  war,  or  the 
beginning  of  a battle ; and  its  object  was,  from 
an  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  a victim  slaughtered 
expressly  for  the  purpose  (animals  from  which 
‘ voluntas  dei  per  exta  exquiritur  ’ were  called 
consultatorioe  hostice  [Serv.  jEn.  iv.  56 ; Macr. 
Sat.  iii.  5.  1]),  to  deduce  information  regarding  the 
issue  of  the  proposed  action — information  which 
was  not  confined  merely  to  a presage  of  success  or 
non-success,  but  frequently  extended  to  details, 
as,  e.g.,  an  ambuscade  of  the  enemy  (Livy,  xxvii. 
15.  16),  or  a case  of  imminent  death  (Ammian. 
Marc.  xxii.  1.  1).  The  interpretation  was  arrived 
at  upon  the  basis  of  a highly  complex  system  of 
doctrine,  involving  a most  precise  observation  of 
the  nature,  and  especially  the  abnormalities,  of  the 
victim’s  inner  organs — more  particularly  the  liver. 
The  celebrated  bronze  liver  of  Piacenza  ^ is  a direct 
survival  from  the  practice  of  the  haruspices,  and, 
by  means  of  its  precise  division  of  the  organ,  with 
its  various  convexities  and  indentations,  and  the 
inscribed  names  of  the  gods  associated  with  the 
several  parts,  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  procedure 
of  the  priests.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  models  of 
the  livers  of  animals,  formed  of  terra  cotta  and 
covered  with  inscriptions,  have  been  found  also  in 
Babylon,^  points  to  a relationship  between  Etruscan 
and  Chaldaean  haruspicy  which  awaits  a more 
thorough  investigation. 

The  Etruscan  divination  of  the  future,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  went  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Roman  practice,  makes  its  influence  felt  like\vise 
in  the  official  treatment  of  prodigies,  i.e.  unnatural 
and  alarming  occurrences,  such  as  showers  of 
stones,  earthquakes,  monstrous  births  (see  Pro- 
digies AND  Portents  [Rom.]),  regarded  as  signs 
of  Divine  resentment.  To  the  Roman  mind  such 
phenomena  were  an  evidence  that  the  normal 
relations  between  the  community  and  the  higher 
powers  were  disturbed,  as  also  an  admonition  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  towards  retrieving  the 
pax  et  venia  deum,  and  those  who  in  such  emerg- 
encies wished  to  ascertain  the  measures  requisite 
to  an  effective  reconciliation  had  recourse  either  to 
the  pontifices,  as  the  custodians  of  the  ancient 
Roman  ritual,  or  to  the  representatives  of  foreign 
cults,  such  as  the  decemviri  (later,  the  xv.  viri) 
sacris  faciundis,  who  were  proficient  in  the  Gracus 
ritus,  and  the  Etruscan  haruspices  (Cic.  de  Div.  i. 

1 Cf.  W.  Deecke,  Etrushische  Forschungen,  iv.  ‘ Das  Templum 
von  Piacenza,’  Stuttgart,  1880  ; L.  Stieda,  Anatomisch-archaol. 
Studien,  i.,  Wiesbaden,  1901 ; G.  Korte,  Rom.  Mitteil.  xx.  (1905) 
348-379 ; C.  Thulin,  ‘ Die  Gotten  des  Martianus  Capella  u.  der 
Bronzeleber  von  Piacenza,’  Religionsgesch.  Versuche  u.  Vorar- 
beiten,  iii.  (Giessen,  1906). 

2 Cf . A.  Boissier,  Note  sur  un  monument  babylonien  se  rappor- 
tant  d Vextispidne,  Geneva,  1899,  Note  sur  un  nouveau  docu- 
ment babylonien  se  rapportant  d Vextispidne,  Geneva,  1901 ; 
of.  also  C.  Bezold,  in  Religionsgesch.  Versuche  u.  Vorarbeiten, 
ii.  (1905)  246  ff 


97,  98).  The  haruspices,  however,  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  a simple  specification  of  the  means  of 
reconciliation  ; on  the  contrary,  they  also  under- 
took to  deduce  from  the  character  and  course  of  the 
prodigy  an  answer  to  the  question,  ‘ quid  portendat 
prodigium  1’  i.e.  to  discover  tlie  future  events,  such 
as  civil  war  and  conspiracy  (Cic.  de  Har.  Eesp.  18), 
foreboded  by  the  prodigy.  Cicero’s  oration  de 
Haruspicium  Besponso  gives  us  a clear  conception 
of  the  matter  and  form  of  such  a professional  find- 
ing. The  sacred  books  of  the  Etrusca  disciplina 
supplied  full  directions  for  the  interpretation  of 
ostenta,  and  in  particular  they  contained  a doctrine 
regarding  the  interpretation  of  lightning  which  was 
absolutely  alien  to  the  augural  science  of  the 
Romans.  According  to  Roman  ideas,  the  lightning 
might  be  either  an  augurium  impetrativum  (as  in 
the  sacred  rites  of  the  augurs),  or  an  augurium  ohla- 
tivum  (as  in  the  proceedings  of  the  magistrates), 
and  in  both  eases  it  required  to  be  weighed  as  a 
token  of  Divine  consent  or  prohibition  ; or,  again, 
especially  if  it  struck  something  and  wrought 
damage,  it  was  regarded  as  a prodigium,  and  in 
that  case  had  to  be  rendered  innocuous  by  certain 
acts  of  propitiation.  The  procedure  of  the  Etruscan 
haruspices,  however,  was  of  a very  different  charac- 
ter (for  their  system,  cf.  e.g.  Pliny,  HN  ii.  138  ff.  ; 
Seneca,  Nat.  Qucest.  ii.  39 ff.).  They  first  of  all 
ascertained  the  region  of  the  heavens  whence  the 
flash  proceeded,  and  thereby  identified  the  deities 
from  whom  it  came ; further,  they  defined  the 
several  kinds  {manubice)  of  lightning-flash  sent 
forth  by  particular  gods,  and  determined  the  place, 
the  time,  the  effect,  etc. ; then  from  all  these  data 
they  elicited  not  only  the  kind  of  propitiation 
required,  but  also  the  import  of  the  phenomenon. 
Nor  did  they  rest  satisfied  with  a simple  announce- 
ment that  the  lightning  signified  the  deity’s  consent 
to,  or  warning  against,  a given  design  (‘  consiliaria 
fulmina’  [Seneca,  Nat.  Qucest.  ii.  3ff  1]),  but  they 
also  gave  quite  definite  predictions  of  future  events, 
such  as  an  extension  of  the  frontier  and  a defeat 
of  the  enemy  (Livy,  xlii.  20.  1),  or  the  approach- 
ing death  and  deification  of  the  Emperor  (Suet. 
Aug.  97). 

It  is  a fact  worthy  of  note  that  this  mode  of 
divination  was  always  regarded  by  the  Romans 
as  outlandish  and  unreliable,  and  this  explains 
why  the  haruspices  were  never  admitted  into  the 
official  priesthood,  and  why  their  teachings  never 
found  a place  in  the  Roman  disciplina  auguralis ; 
so  that,  when  the  Senate  wished  to  have  the 
opinion  of  the  haruspices  in  any  particular  ease, 
it  summoned  them  from  Etruria  expressly  for  the 
purpose  (the  regular  phrase  for  this  was  ‘ haru- 
spices acciendos  ex  Etruria  ’ [Cic.  de  Ear.  Besp. 
25]).  This  proceeding,  however,  must  be  regarded 
in  the  same  light  as  the  action  of  the  Roman  State 
in  sending  ambassadors  to  lay  certain  questions 
before  the  Greek  oracles,  such  as  that  at  Delphi ; 
the  first  deputation  of  this  kind  was  sent  just  after 
the  battle  of  Cannse  (Livy,  xxii.  57.  5,  xxiii.  11.  1). 
Livy’s  statements  as  to  still  earlier  consultations  of 
the  Delphic  oracle  (i.  56.  9,  v.  15  f. ) are  rightly 
regarded  by  H.  Diels  {Sibyllinische  Blatter,  Berlin, 
1891,  p.  49,  n.  3)  as  without  foundation  in  fact. 
The  truth  is  that,  in  times  of  severe  national  trial, 
the  Roman  people  habitually  resorted  to  the 
vaticination  of  foreign  cults,  but  they  did  not 
thereby  admit  such  practices  into  their  own  re- 
ligion. The  case  was  different  with  the  so-called 
Sibylline  Oracles  {libri  fatales),  which  were  authori- 
tatively introduced  into  Rome  as  early  as  the 
period  of  the  Tarquins,  and  had  their  official 
custodians  and  interpreters  in  the  duoviri  (later 
decemviri  and  quindecimviri)  sacris  faciundis.  The 
Sibyllines,  however,  were  not  oracles  in  the  proper 
sense,  but  Kadappoi ; i.e.  the  sentences  specified  the 
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particular  measures — sacrifices,  lectisternia,  sup- 
plications, admission  of  new  cults — by  which  im- 
pending dangers  could  be  turned  aside  and  the 
anger  of  the  gods  appeased  ; but  actual  predictions 
of  future  events  lay  outside  their  province,  and 
were  first  deduced  from  them  at  a relatively  late 
period,  the  earliest  known  instance  dating  from 
187  B.c.  (Livy,  xxxviii.  45.  3). 

VVe  may  thus  venture  to  affirm  that  the  aversion 
to  an  over-curious  prying  into  the  unborn  future, 
as  also  to  the  practice  of  consulting  the  Deity  with 
reference  to  coming  events,  was  a characteristic 
feature  of  ancient  Roman  life,  and  that  the 
Romans  manifested  this  reluctance  in  consider- 
ably greater  measure  than  the  other  peoples  of 
Italy.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  they  asked  no  more 
from  their  auguries  than  an  assurance  of  Divine 
concurrence  with  their  actions,  and  were  unwill- 
ing to  do  anything  in  opposition  to  the  Divine 
counsel,  being  for  the  rest  content  to  abide  the 
issue,  and  seeking  no  further  revelation  of  the 
future.  But,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  in  times 
of  calamity  even  the  supreme  authorities  suc- 
cumbed to  the  temptation  of  resorting  to  the 
practitioners  of  foreign  divination  for  the  occult 
knowledge  which  their  own  religion  failed  to 
supply,  we  cannot  wonder  that  in  private  life  all 
manner  of  mantic  devices  of  exotic  origin  acquired 
in  process  of  time  a great  and  growing  influence. 
Cato  the  Elder  already  found  it  necessary  to  insert 
among  his  directions  for  the  conduct  of  an  estate 
steward  (vilicus)  the  warning:  ‘ haruspicem  augurem 
hariolum  Chaldaeum  ne  quem  consuluisse  velit’ 
(de  Agri  Cult.  5.  4) ; while  Cicero  gives  quite  a 
list  of  fortune-tellers  who,  finding  their  clientele 
among  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  made  a pro- 
fitable trade  of  forecasting  the  future : ‘ nunc  ilia 
testabor,  non  me  sortileges  neque  eos  qui  quaestus 
causa  hariolentur,  ne  psychoniantiam  quidem  . . . 
agnoscere ; non  habeo  denique  nauci  Marsum 
augurem,  non  vicanos  haruspices,  non  de  circo 
astrologos,  non  Isiacos  coniectores,  non  interpretes 
somniorum  ’ {de  Div.  i.  132).  These  references  are 
elucidated  by  evidence  from  the  Imperial  period, 
which  shows  that  the  people  were  in  the  habit  of 
consulting  soothsayers  regarding  such  things  as 
sickness  (Pliny,  Ep.  ii.  20,  2ff.),  prospects  of  mar- 
riage (Juven.  vi.  588  ff.),  the  whereabouts  of  run- 
away slaves,  or  the  advisability  of  purchasing  an 
estate  (August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  x.  11).  A further 
illustration  is  supplied  by  a collection  of  oracular 
sayings  of  very  general  application — and,  as  it 
would  seem,  from  a Greek  original — extracted 
from  the  Merobaudes  palimpsest  of  St.  Gall,  and 
published  by  H.  Winnefeld  (Sortes  Sangallenses, 
Bonn,  1887) ; from  these  sayings  the  inquirer  prob- 
ably selected  his  particular  oracle  by  means  of 
dice. 

The  most  influential  of  these  exponents  of  exotic 
divination  were  the  Chalduii,  or,  as  they  were  sub- 
sequently styled,  mathematici  (Aul.  Gell.  i.  9. 6),  i.e. 
the  professors  of  Babylonian  astrology,  who  pre- 
saged the  destiny  of  individuals  by  means  of  the 
horoscope  (hence  they  were  also  called  genethliaci 
\ih.  xiv.  1.  1]),  and  gave  information  regarding 
the  future  according  to  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  These  astrologers  were  banished 
from  Rome  and  Italy  for  tlie  first  time  in  139 
B.C.,  in  consequence  of  an  edict  of  the  Prsetor 
peregrinus,  Cn.  Cornelius  Hispalus  (Val.  Max. 
Epit.  i.  3.  .3),  but  in  the  Imperial  period,  by  a long 
series  of  resolutions  passed— often  at  sliort  inter- 
vals— by  the  Senate,  they  v'ere  made  liable  not 
to  expulsion  only,  but  to  the  severest  penalties 
(Tac.  Ann.  ii.  32,  xii.  52,  Hist.  ii.  62 ; Dio  Cass.  Ixvi. 
9.  2;  Ulpian,  Mos.  ct  Rom.  leg.  coll.  [1768]  15.  2). 
These  measures,  liowever,  brought  about  no  con- 
siderable diminution  of  their  activity  (Juven.  vi. 


553  ff. ),  as  their  clientele  included  people  of  the  high- 
est rank,  and  even  the  Emperors  themselves  made 
use  of  their  art.  Hence  Tacitus  (Hist.  i.  22)  could 
with  perfect  justice  speak  of  the  mathematici  as 
‘ genus  hominum  potentibus  infidum,  sperantibus 
fallax,  quod  in  civitate  nostra  et  vetabitur  semper 
et  retinebitur.  ’ In  later  times  it  was  only  the 
seeking  and  giving  of  information  bearing  upon 
the  life  of  the  Emperor  and  the  succession  to  the 
throne — and,  in  the  case  of  slaves,  consultations 
regarding  the  duration  of  their  master’s  life — that 
ranked  as  capital  crimes  (Paul.  Sent.  v.  21.  3-4  ; 
Mommsen,  Rom.  Strafrecht,'Levgz\g,  1899,  p.  861  ff. ); 
and,  indeed,  Alexander  Severus  actually  instituted 
public  chairs  of  astrology  in  Rome,  and  endowed 
them  from  the  national  exchequer  (Hist.  Aug. 
Alex.  Sev.  27.  5 ; 44.  4).  Then  at  length  Dio- 
cletian, in  A.D.  294,  issued  a universal  interdict 
against  the  ‘ ars  mathematica  damnabilis’  (Cod, 
Just.  ix.  18.  2).  The  death-blow  to  divination  in 
Rome,  however,  was  given  by  the  severe  decree 
(25th  Jan.  A.D.  357)  of  the  Emperor  Constantins 
(Cod.  Theod.  ix.  16.  4:  = Cod.  Just.  ix.  18.  5;  cf. 
also  Cod.  Theod.  ix.  16.  6 and  8) : ‘ Nemo  haru- 
spicem consulat  aut  mathematicura,  nemo  hari- 
olum, augurum  et  vatum  prava  confessio  conti- 
cescat.  Chaldaei  ac  magi  et  ceteri,  quos  maleficos 
ob  facinorum  multitudinem  vulgus  appellat,  nec 
ad  hanc  partem  aliquid  moliantur.  sileat  omnibus 
perpetuo  divinandi  curiositas.  etenim  supplicium 
capitis  feret  gladio  ultore  prostratus,  quicunque 
iussis  obsequiura  denegaverit.’  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  all  such  repressive  measures,  the  deep- 
seated  craving  of  the  human  heart  for  light  upon 
the  future  still  continued  to  assert  itself,  even 
after  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  as  is  shown  by 
the  zeal  and  vigour  with  which  Christian  evan- 
gelists like  Ceesarius  of  Arles  and  Martin  of 
Bracara  made  war  upon  the  vestiges  of  pagan 
divination.  The  first-mentioned  gives  a long  and 
detailed  list  of  the  various  modes  of  soothsaying 
still  in  vogue  in  his  own  day  (6th  cent.  A.D.) : 
‘ nullus  ex  vobis  caragos  vel  divinos  vel  sortileges 
requirat  . . . nullus  sibi  praecantatores  adhibeat 
. . . similiter  et  auguria  observare  nolite  nec  in 
itinere  positi  aliquas  aviculas  cantantes  attendite 
nec  ex  illarum  cantu  diabolicas  divinationes  an- 
nuntiare  praesumite  ’ (Migne,  PL  xxxix.  2269) ; to 
these  must  be  added  the  ‘ sortes  Sanctorum  ’ men- 
tioned later  in  the  records  of  Councils  (cf.  R. 
Boese,  Superstitiones  Arelatenses  e Cmsario  col- 
lectce,  MarWrg,  1909,  p.  42 f.),  i.e.  the  practice 
of  opening  the  Scriptures  at  random  in  order  to 
find  a sentence  which  might  furnish  the  solution 
of  a stubborn  dilemma  or  give  information  regard- 
ing the  future  (‘qui  de  paginis  evangelicis  sortes 
legunt’  [August.  Ep.  Iv.  37,  p.  212,  3,  Goldbacherj) 
— a device  which  Augustine  himself  had  employed 
(Conf.  viii.  12.  29),  and  which  was  at  an  earlier 
day  applied  in  exactly  the  same  way  to  the  works 
of  the  ancient  poets,  especially  Vergil  (ib.  iv, 
3.  5).  Cf.  art.  Divination  (Christian). 

Literature.— A.  Bouche-Leclercq,  Hist,  de  la  divination 
dans  I’antiquitt,  iv.  ‘ Divination  italique,’  Paris,  1882.  For 
auspieia  and  auguria-.  Th.  Mommsen,  Rom.  Staatsrecht^, 
Leipzig,  1876-77,  i.  73-114;  I.  M.  J.  Valeton,  ‘De  modis 
auspicandi  Romanorum,’  in  Mnemosyne,  N.S.,  xvii.  (1889) 
275-325,  418-452,  xviii.  (1890)  208-263,  406-456,  ‘ De  inaugu- 
rationibus  Romanis  caerimoniarum  et  sacerdotum,’  ib.  .xix. 
(1891)  405-460  ; G.  Wissowa,  in  RE  ii.  2325-2342,  2580- 
2687,  Religion  u.  Kultur  d.  Rbmer,  Leipzig,  1902,  pp.  323  f., 
451  ff.  For  extispicium  and  haruspidna : G.  Blecher,  ‘ Do 
extispicio  capita  tria,’  in  Religionsgesch.  Versucl^  u.  Vorar- 
beiten,  ed.  A.  Dieterich  and  R.  Wiinsch,  ii.  4,  Giessen,  1905  ; 
C.  O.  Thulin,  ‘ Die  etrnskische  Disciplin  : i.  Die  Blitzlehre,’  in 
Gbteb.  Hogsk.  Arsskr.  xi.  6,  Gothenburg,  1906,  ii.  ‘ Die  Haru- 
spicin,’  ib.  xii.  1,  1906,  iii.  ‘Die  Ritualbiicher  und  zur  Ge- 
schichte  und  Organisation  der  Haruspices,’  ib.  xiv.  1,  1909 ; 
Wissowa,  op.  cit.  469  ff.  For  astrology ; A.  Bouch4-Leclercq, 
L* Astrologie  greeque,  Paris,  1899  ; W.  Kroll,  ‘ Aus  der  Gesch. 
d.  Astrologie,’  in  Neue  Jakrbiicher  f.  d.  klass.  Altert.  vii.  (1901) 
669-677  ; F.  Boll,  ‘ Die  Erforschung  d.  antiken  Astrologie,’ 
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ib.  xxi.  (190S)  103-126  ; F.  Cumont,  Les  Religionx  orientates 
dans  lepaganisme  roinain,  Paris,  1907  [Germ.  tr.  by  G.  Gehrich, 
Leipzig  and  Berlin,  1910,  pp.  191-214], 

G.  WiSSOWA. 

DIVINATION  (Teutonic). — Tacitus  (Germ,  x.) 
states  that  the  German  tribes  practised  augury  and 
divination  by  lot  as  much  as  any  people.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  the  latter,  which,  he  says,  was 
used  in  both  public  and  private  life,  and  which  from 
other  references  appears  to  have  been  a common 
custom.  He  says  that  it  consisted  in  picking  up 
and  interpreting  chips  of  wood  that  were  inscribed 
with  some  kind  of  signs  (which  may  possibly  have 
been  runic  characters),  and  that  had  been  scattered 
haphazard  : 

‘ If  the  twigs  prove  unfavourable,  the  matter  is  left  over  for 
that  day  : while,  even  if  they  are  favourable,  the  confirmation 
of  augury  is  still  required.  For  they  are  also  familiar  with  the 
practice  of  consulting  the  notes  and  the  flight  of  birds ; and  it 
IS  a characteristic  of  this  people  to  seek  warnings  and  omens 
from  horses.  There  are  kept  at  the  public  expense,  in  the  woods 
and  groves,  white  horses,  free  from  all  taint  of  human  labour ; 
these,  yoked  to  a consecrated  chariot,  are  accompanied  by  the 
priest  and  king  or  chief  person  of  the  community,  who  observe 
their  manner  of  neighing  and  snorting.  Nor  is  there  greater 
reliance  on  any  form  of  augury,  both  among  the  common  people, 
the  nobility,  and  even  the  priests ; for  they  regard  themselves 
as  the  ministers  of  the  gods,  the  horses  as  acquainted  with  their 
will.’ 

We  may  compare  a passage  in  the  Flaieyjarbok 
(saga  of  Olaf  Trygvason,  322),  where  we  hear  of 
liorses  sacred  to  Frey  at  a sanctuary  in  the 
Throndhjem  fiord.  In  the  sagas  we  hear  also  of 
wolves  being  used  in  augury,  but  the  majority  of 
the  instances  are  concerned  with  birds,  usually  the 
raven.  This  bird  was  evidently  considered  to 
possess  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  events,  and  is 
specially  connected  with  battle  ; should  one  be 
heard  thrice  screaming  on  the  roof,  it  bodes  death 
to  warriors  ; but  the  appearance  of  ravens  following 
a host  or  a single  warrior  will  bring  good  luck  in 
battle. 

A striking  instance  of  the  .significance  of  the 
raven  occurs  in  the  saga  of  Olaf  Trygvason  in  the 
Heimskringla.  Earl  Hakon,  after  the  defeat  at 
Danevirke,  made  a great  blood-sacrifice,  and  ‘ there 
came  two  ravens  flying,  which  croaked  loudly,  and 
now,  thought  the  earl,  the  blood-offering  has  been 
accepted  by  Odin,  and  he  thought  good  luck  would 
be  with  him  any  day  he  liked  to  go  into  battle  ’ 
(tr.  Laing).  Here  the  two  birds  were  perhaps 
supposed  to  have  been  Odin’s  own  ravens,  Hugin 
and  Munin,  from  whom  he  learnt  all  that  was  going 
on  in  the  world.  In  this  connexion  we  may  men- 
tion the  raven  banner  of  the  Northmen  described 
in  Anglo-Saxon  records ; it  was  woven  of  plain 
white  silk,  but  on  it  in  war  time  there  became 
visible  a raven,  which  by  its  drooping  or  flapping 
wings  portended  defeat  or  victory. 

Augury  from  the  voices  of  birds  is  frequently 
found  in  the  form  of  a belief  that  certain  specially 
gifted  persons  could  understand  the  language  of 
birds.  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Goth.  iv.  20)  gives  the 
story  of  Hermiriselus,  king  of  the  Varni,  who 
interpreted  the  loud  and  incessant  croaking  of  a 
bird  as  presaging  his  own  death.  In  the  sagas 
various  birds  act  thus  as  soothsayers — the  raven, 
the  crow,  and  the  nut-hatch.  Thus  in  the  poem 
Fafnismal,  Sigurdr,  after  tasting  Fafnir’s  blood,  is 
able  to  understand  the  speech  of  certain  nut- 
hatches which  warn  him  of  the  treachery  prepared 
by  Keginn ; and  the  Ynglinga  Saga  gives  the 
legend  of  a certain  king  Dag  who  had  a sparrow 
which  he  greatly  valued,  since,  like  Odin’s  ravens, 
it  flew  to  different  countries  and  brought  him  much 
news. 

Divination  appears  to  have  been  largely  practised 
by  ‘ wise  women,’  both  among  the  early  Teutonic 
peoples  of  the  Continent,  and  in  later  times  in  the 
North.  Strabo  (bk.  VII.  ch.  ii.  [p.  294])  states  that 
the  Cimbri  were  accompanied  to  war  by  grey-haired 


prophetesses,  who  presaged  victory  in  battle  from 
the  blood  and  entrails  of  slaughtered  prisoners  ; 
Tacitus  has  several  references  to  the  prophetess 
Veleda,  who  was  held  in  much  reverence  by  the 
Bructeri,  and  who  had  predicted  the  success  of  the 
Germans  and  the  destruction  of  the  legions;  and 
Csesar  and  other  writers  also  refer  to  the  divina- 
tions of  ‘ wise  women  ’ among  the  Teutonic  armies. 

In  the  sagas,  too,  we  hear  of  the  ‘wise  woman,’ 
such  as  Thorbjorg,  who,  in  the  saga  of  Eirik 
Raudha,  visits  the  house  of  Thorkel.  She  has  a 
special  dress,  seat,  and  food,  and  further  requires 
one  of  the  women  of  the  house  to  sing  the 
‘ warlocks,’  or  spell  song.  Then  she  predicts  the 
end  of  the  sickness  and  famine,  and  foretells  the 
future  of  many  of  the  people. 

In  addition  to  these  forms,  we  have  vague 
references  to  some  sort  of  inquiry  of  the  gods, 
accompanied  by  sacrifices  ; as,  for  example,  in  the 
Eyrbyggia  Saga,  where  Thdrolf  of  the  Mostr  makes 
a great  sacrifice  and  consults  Thor,  ‘his  well- 
beloved  friend,’  as  to  whether  he  shall  emigrate  or 
make  peace  with  the  king,  ‘ but  the  word  showed 
Thdrolf  to  Iceland.’ 

We  hear  also  of  divination  by  dreams,  and  of 
the  practice  of  single  combat,  as  a kind  of  ordeal 
by  battle,  to  decide  disputes,  which  Tacitus  (loc. 
cit. ) states  was  also  used  to  presage  the  result  of  a 
war. 

Literature. — Corpus  Poeticum  BoreaUy  ed.  Vigfusson  and 
Powell,  Oxford,  1883 ; J.  Grimm,  Teutonic  Mythology,  London, 
1880  (tr.  Stallybrass) ; Sagas,  passim,  especially  Flateyjarhok, 
ed.  Vigfusson  and  Myer,  Christiania,  1868,  and  Heimskringla, 
tr,  Laing,  London,  1844;  Cassar,  de  Bell.  Gall.  i.  50  : Tacitus, 
Germania,  viii.,  x.,  Hist.  iv.  61,  65 ; Procopius,  de  Bell.  Goth. 
iv.  20 ; Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xiv.  9, 10  ; Agathias,  ii.  6. 

C.  J.  Gaskell. 

DIVINATION  (Vedic). — The  Vedic  art  of 
divination,  when  contrasted  with  the  Greek  art, 
presents  striking  differences.  Institutions  compar- 
able with  the  wide-reaching  influence  of  the  Greek 
oracles  were  never  developed,  and,  while  the  gift 
of  prophecy  could,  like  other  mystic  powers,  be 
acquired  and  increased  by  religious  austerities 
(cf.  Mahabharata,  3.  16,870,  Calc,  ed.),  still  the 
power  of  seeing  what  is  hidden,  especially  what 
is  hidden  in  the  future,  depended  in  the  main  not 
on  inspiration  or  personal  gifts,  but  on  the  know- 
ledge of  how  to  interpret  certain  omina  and  por- 
tenta.  The  chief  reason  for  this  fact  must  be 
sought  in  the  great  development  of  the  other 
branches  of  magic  (cf.  Magic  [Ved.]).  A man  who 
is  in  possession  of  the  magical  means  to  acquire  any 
desired  blessing  has  little  reason  to  inquire  what 
the  future  has  in  store.  Indeed,  his  only  motive 
for  inquiring  about  the  future  can  be  to  learn  when 
danger  is  impending,  in  order  that  he  may  avert 
it  by  the  timely  performance  of  the  necessary  rites. 
It  was  primaruy  to  this  need  that  the  observance 
of  omens  and  portents  in  India  was  due,  though 
further  development  was  sure  to  follow,  as  the 
attempt  to  define  an  evil  portent  leads  of  itself 
to  the  observation  of  favourable  omens. 

The  omens  and  portents  recognized  in  the  Vedic 
system  of  divination  may  be  classified  as  follows : 
(1)  ominous  appearances  and  actions  of  animals, 
especially  birds — idJeuna ; (2)  plienomena  at  vari- 
ance witn  the  usual  course  of  Nature — adbhiita ; 
(3)  physical  marks  — lahsana-,  (4)  omens  of  an 
astrological  nature ; (5)  omens  drawn  from  occur- 
rences at  the  sacrifice  ; and  (6)  dreams. 

With  regard  to  the  omens  drawn  from  the  sacri- 
fice, it  must  be  noted  that,  while  they  depend  in 
part  upon  things  not  wholly  subject  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  celebrant  (e.g.  the  movements  and 
colour  of  the  fire),  in  part  they  depend  upon  things 
that  are  subject  to  his  will  (e.g.  when  it  is  stated 
that  Parjanya  will  give  rain  if  both  or  one  of  the 
bulls  that  draw  the  cart  is  black  [Satapatha 
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Brahmana,  3.  3.  4.  11]),  and  so  pass  over  by  almost 
imperceptible  transitions  from  divinatory  obser- 
vances into  directions  about  the  sacrificial  technique 
required  to  obtain  a desired  object.  This  subject 
will  be  referred  to  in  other  articles  (cf.,  e.g.,  art. 
Dreams  [Vedic]),  and  the  present  article  will  be 
devoted  to  the  ceremonies  the  purpose  of  which 
is  the  attainment  of  knowledge  (vijndna),  usually 
of  future  events,  which  is  unattainable  by  natural 
means. 

1.  Sources. — As  was  to  be  expected,  the  chief 
source  for  such  ceremonies  is  the  KauHka  Sutra, 
which  is  supplemented  by  an  interesting  chapter 
in  the  Sdmavidhdna  Brahmana,  3.  4.  Sporadic 
instances  occur  in  other  Vedic  texts,  sufficient  to 
show  that  such  practices  were  not  confined  to  these 
two  schools,  and  that  the  reason  why  they  are  not 
more  frequently  mentioned  in  other  texts  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  nature  of  the  literature. 

2.  The  ceremonies. — The  most  widely  attested 
wynawa-ceremony  is  the  test  of  the  bride,  advised 
or  enjoined  by  the  Grhya  Sutras  (ASvalayana,  1. 
5.  4-5 ; Gohhila,  2.  1.  3-9 ; Apastambiya,  3.  14-17  ; 
Manava,  1.  7.  9-10;  Kathaka,  14;  Bharadvaja,  1. 
11  [the  last  two  in  Caland,  p.  127,  n.  8] ; Kausika, 
37.  7-10  ; cf.  Winternitz,  Das  altind.  Hochzeits- 
rituell,  1892,  p.  87).  It  is  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  attractio  similium,  and  consists  in  offering 
from  four  to  nine  clods  of  earth,  taken  from  differ- 
ent places,  to  the  bride,  whose  choice  is  ominous. 
Asvalayana’s  list  is  typical,  and  comprises  clods 
from  a field  that  yields  two  crops  a year,  from  the 
stable  of  a cow,  from  a vedi  (altar),  from  an  undry- 
ing pool,  from  a gambling-place,  from  cross-roads, 
from  a barren  spot,  and  from  a cemetery.  They 
signify  respectively  that  the  bride’s  offspring  will 
be  rich  in  food,  rich  in  cattle,  rich  in  holy  lustre, 
rich  in  everything,  addicted  to  gambling,  wander- 
ing in  dift'erent  directions  (according  to  Kausika, 
that  she  will  be  unfaithful),  poor,  and  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  her  husband  (according  to  Kausika,  that 
she  will  not  live  long).  When  there  is  a ninth  clod 
(Gohhila  and  Kathaka),  it  is  mixed  of  aU  these 
substances.  The  ceremony  is  recommended  when 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  bride’s  qualities 
from  the  marks  on  her  body  (laksandni),  but 
Apastamba  implies  that  her  family  have  a right 
to  object  to  this  test.  An  alternative  in  Kausika, 
37.  11-12,  is  to  require  the  bride  to  pour  out  a 
handful  of  water  that  has  been  blessed.  If  she 
does  this  in  an  easterly  direction  it  is  a good  omen. 

With  this  may  be  compared  the  practices  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  whether  the  ground  selected  for  a 
house  is  suitable  (Apast.  GS  2.  8.  1-8),  though  these 
may  appear  to  us  practical  rather  than  magical, 
and  the  impression  is  strengthened  by  the  absence 
of  all  religious  elements  from  the  ceremony.  A 
pit  is  dug  and  refilled.  If  tho  earth  more  than 
refills  it,  the  site  is  good ; if  it  fails  to  fill  it,  the 
site  is  bad ; if  it  fills  it  exactly,  the  site  is  indif- 
ferent. Or,  after  sunset,  the  pit  is  filled  with 
water.  If,  in  the  morning,  there  is  water  still  in 
it,  the  site  is  good  ; if  the  ground  is  diy,  it  is  bad  ; 
and  if  it  is  moist,  it  is  indifferent. 

Another  method  of  divination  in  the  Kauiika, 
with  parallels  in  the  hieratic  literature,  is  based 
upon  tlie  wide-spread  belief  that  a man’s  reflexion 
or  shadow  is  part  of  his  personality.  Hence,  when 
one  cannot  see  his  reflexion,  his  spirit  is  gone  (he  is 
gatdrsu,  itdsu,  or  gatamanas),  and  he  is  in  danger 
of  death.  The  Kausika,  15.  9-10,  employs  this 
idea  as  follows : Before  a battle  the  king  causes 
Ids  warriors  to  look,  two  by  two,  into  a vessel  of 
water  over  which  Atharva  Veda,  5.  2.  6,  has  been 
recited ; if  any  warrior  does  not  see  his  reflexion 
he  must  not  take  part  in  the  approaching  battle. 
Simil.ar  aiqdications  of  this  idea  are  found  in 
Taittiriya  .Sarlihita,  6.  6.  7.  1 ; Maitrayani  Saihhita, 


4.  7.  2 ; A^valayana  Srauta  Sutra,  5.  19.  5 ; Apas- 
tamba SS.  13.  14.  3.  4 ; Katyayana  ^S.  3.  3.  6 (cf. 
Oldenberg,  p.  526,  n.  4). 

Another  method  of  divination  practised  before  a 
battle  is  as  follows : Three  ropes,  made  of  bow- 
strings, are  laid  upon  heated  coals,  and  Athar.  Ved. 

5.  6 is  recited  over  them.  The  middle  string  repre- 
sents death,  the  other  strings  the  two  armies.  If  the 
middle  string  passes  over  one  of  the  other  strings 
it  forebodes  the  defeat  of  that  army ; if  one  of  the 
outside  strings  passes  over  the  middle  string  it 
signifies  the  victory  of  the  army  it  represents. 
Further  auguries  as  to  the  rank  of  the  men  who 
will  fall  are  drawn  from  the  portion  of  the  string 
that  curls — the  top,  middle,  and  bottom  of  the 
strings  denoting  men  of  similar  standing.  Reed- 
stalks  (islkd)  may  he  used  instead  of  the  ropes  (cf. 
KauMka,  15.  15-18).  The  Samavidhana  Brahmana 
(3.  4.  10)  attains  the  same  purpose  in  the  following 
manner : each  contestant  is  represented  hy  a pile 
of  glowing  smokeless  coals ; these  are  sprinkled  at 
the  same  time  with  ghi.  He  will  be  victorious 
whose  pile  first  blazes  up  with  flames  free  from 
smoke  and  moving  from  left  to  right. 

To  learn  who  will  live  long  [jlvita-vijhdna)  the 
same  text  (3.  4.  11)  proceeds  in  a similar  way,  but 
in  this  case  the  ghi  must  be  made  from  woman’s 
milk  and  churned  on  the  same  day.  The  favour- 
able omen  in  this  case  is  for  one’s  pile  to  bum 
longest.  For  the  same  purpose  the  Kausika, 
15.  13-14,  directs  that  three  ropes  of  bowstrings 
be  laid  on  heated  coals ; if  they  curl  upwards  it 
is  a good  omen. 

Another  augury  before  the  setting  out  of  a war- 
like expedition  is  to  produce  an  inauspicious  smoke 
by  sprinkling  grass  with  ingida-oil,  reciting  certain 
hymns  over  it,  and  burning  it  with  an  uncanny 
fire  (for  these  details  cf.  art.  WITCHCRAFT  [Ved.]). 
The  expedition  will  conquer  the  region  towards 
which  the  smoke  goes  (cf.  Kausika,  14.  30-31). 

The  direction  in  which  a lost  object  must  he 
sought  is  discovered  in  the  following  ways : A 
water  pitcher  is  covered  with  a new  cloth  and 
placed  upon  a bed  which  is  not  in  its  usual  position, 
and  the  leavings  of  an  ofiering  made  with  recita- 
tion of  Athar.  Ved.  2.  1 are  poured  over  it.  The 
faces  of  two  girls  who  have  not  yet  menstruated 
are  covered  with  a cloth  so  that  they  cannot  see, 
and  they  are  told  to  remove  the  pitcher.  The  lost 
object  is  in  the  direction  in  which  they  carry  the 
pitcher.  Dice  may  be  used  instead  of  the  pitcher 
and  a plough  instead  of  the  bed  (cf.  Kausika, 
37.  4-6).  Another  method  consists  of  throwing 
down  and  spreading  out  at  cross-roads  twenty-one 
pebbles  blessed  with  Athar.  Ved.  7.  9,  but  how 
they  indicate  the  direction  is  not  specified  (cf. 
Kausika,  52.  12  ff.). 

Whether  a woman  will  get  a husband  is  ascer- 
tained by  tying  calves  to  a seven-ply  rope,  smeared 
with  the  leavings  of  an  offering  made  with  recita- 
tion of  Athar.  Ved.  2.  36,  and  bidding  her  loose 
them.  If  she  does  so  in  order  from  left  to  right 
she  will  marry  (cf.  Kausika,  34.  17).  The  direction 
from  which  the  wooer  will  come  is  discovered  by 
letting  loose  a steer,  whose  head  is  covered  with  a 
new  cloth  on  which  have  been  placed  the  leavings 
of  an  offering  made  with  recitation  of  Athar.  Ved. 
2.  36  (cf.  Kausika,  34.  18-19).  The  same  informa- 
tion is  gained,  at  an  oblation  offered  at  dawn  to 
Aryaman  to  obtain  a husband  for  one’s  sister,  by 
observing  the  direction  from  which  the  crows  come 
(cf.  Kausika,  34.  21-24). 

The  sex  of  a child  is  foretold  by  placing  four 
fruits  of  the  flax  plant  in  the  mother’s  hand,  bless- 
ing them  with  Athar.  Ved.  1.  11,  and  pouring  water 
over  them.  If  they  adhere  to  one  another  the  child 
will,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  a boy.  Or  the  priest 
may  whisper  the  same  hymn  over  the  son  of  a 
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Brahman  and  order  him  tn  touch  the  mother.  If 
the  name  of  the  limb  touched  is  grammatically 
masculine,  the  child  will  be  a boy  (cf.  Kausika, 
33.  17-20).  The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  root  of  a plant  dug  for  a charm 
to  secure  easy  delivery,  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
symbolical  dramng  apart  of  the  mw^a-grass  is 
accomplished  'without  tearing  them,  are  to  be 
considered  as  the  observance  of  omens  rather  than 
charms  of  di-vination  (Kausika,  33.  12.  3). 

The  prediction  of  the  weather  was  an  especial 
object  of  divination,  and  apparently  undertaken 
by  means  of  the  smoke  of  burning  dung.  The 
idea  readily  passed  into  the  form  that  the  weather 
prophet  controlled  the  weather.  Hence,  Athar. 
Ved.  6. 128  says  : ‘ When  the  stars  made  Sakadhuma 
(he  who  predicts  the  weather  from  the  smoke  of 
dung)  their  king,  they  bestowed  good  weather 
upon  him.  “This  shall  be  his  dominion,”  they  said.’ 
Tire  hymn  is  employed  in  Kausika,  50. 15-16,  for  the 
propitiation  of  Sakadhuma  by  one  who  is  about  to 
start  on  a journey  (cf.  Bloomfield,  AJPh  vii.  484  ff. ). 
Among  the  Parisistas  of  the  Atharva  Veda  is  also 
a text  entitled  Sadyovrstilaksana,  and  devoted  to 
the  signs  of  rain  that  'will  come  immediately. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  Kausika  has  a number 
of  charms  for  obtaining  the  answer  to  any  question. 
They  are  referred  to  briefly,  with  rubrication  of  the 
hymns  required,  in  Kausika  37.  1-3,  but  fuller 
details  are  given  in  the  commentary  of  Kesava. 
The  first  is  as  follows.  The  questioner  thinks  either 
to  himself  or  aloud  of  the  question  he  -wishes  an- 
swered. Then  he  recites  a hymn  over  a milk- 
porridge  ; while  it  is  cooking  he  thinks,  ‘ This 
porridge  is  done,’  or  ‘This  porridge  is  not  done.’ 
If  he  has  guessed  correctly,  the  answer  to  the 
original  question  will  be  according  to  his  wish. 
Similarly,  the  answer  may  be  made  to  depend 
upon  whether  a substance  laid  upon  heated  coals 
■will  curl  upwards  or  not ; whether  the  number  of 
blades  in  a bunch  of  grass  is  odd  or  even  ; whether 
a flower  will  close  on  the  day  after  a hymn  has 
been  recited  over  it ; whether  he  can  foretell  the 
direction  in  which  a reed  or  arrow  shot  straight 
upwards  -will  fall,  or  the  side  towards  which  a 
yoke  or  kdmpila-\>T&nch  {Crinum  amaryllacem) 
balanced  on  his  head  will  fall ; whether  the 
quantity  of  milk  he  takes  wiU  be  sufficient  to 
tiU  to  overflo-wing  a vessel  partly  filled  -with  water ; 
whether  the  smoke  from  tne  fire  moves  from  left 
to  right,  or  vice  versa  ; whether  he  can  foretell  the 
throw  of  the  dice  whether  he  can  divide  twenty - 
one  pebbles  into  two  heaps  in  such  a way  that  the 
odd  and  even  numbers  will  be  in  the  hand  that  he 
expected. 

On  the  same  principle  rest  two  charms  of  the 
Samavidhana  Brahmaua,  3.  4.  9 and  6.  Two  heaps  of 
unhusked  grains  are  designated  respectively  as  ‘ to 
be’  and  ‘not  to  be,’  and  the  person  who  is  consult- 
ing the  oracle  is  told  to  take  his  choice.  Or  the 
celebrant  orders  two  pupils  (brahmachdrins)  to 
raise  two  bamboo  poles ; if  they  bend  (as  he  ex- 
pects them  to  do),  it  is  a sign  of  success.  In  both 
of  these  cases  the  necessary  magic  potency  is  im- 
parted to  the  apparatus  by  the  celebrant  keeping  it 
■\vith  him  over  night,  and  singing  over  it  a certain 
sd/man.  At  dawn  this  sdman  is  simg  again,  and 
the  test  takes  place.  In  the  same  way,  a maiden 
who  has  not  yet  menstruated  is  enabled  to  see  the 
future  in  a mirror  or  spoonful  of  water  (3.  4.  4,  5) ; 
a rod  is  made  to  forebode  success  by  growing  longer 
in  the  night  (3.  4.  7) ; and  the  seeds  that  'will  thrive 
are  distinguished  by  their  increase  of  weight  on  the 
night  of  the  full  moon  of  the  month  of  Asadha 
(3.  4.  8). 

1 For  a late  text  containing  elaborate  oracles  from  dice,  cf. 
Weber,  ‘Ueber  ein  indisches  Wiiifel-Orakel,’  JndUche  Streifen, 
i.  (Berlin,  1868)  274  ff. 


As  an  example  of  such  practices  in  a ^rawte-text 
may  be  cited  Taittiriya  Samhita,  3.  3.  8.  4,  where 
directions  are  given  to  cook  a cake  of  a certain  size 
on  the  ekdstakd  (the  first  or  last  night  of  the  year), 
and  in  the  morning  to  attempt  to  set  fire  -ndth  it  to 
a thicket.  If  the  thicket  burns,  it  will  be  a lucky 
year.  The  same  text  also  (ii.  509 ; HiranyakeMn 
^S.  22.  13-14)  employs  a horse  as  a weather  pro- 
phet. But  the  ceremony  enjoined  in  Gobhila  GS 
4.  8. 14  ft’. — one  goes  out  of  the  village  in  an  easterly 
or  northern  direction,  and  erects  at  cross-roads  or 
on  a mountain  a pile  of  the  dung  of  wild  beasts, 
sets  it  on  fire,  sweeps  the  coals  away,  and  makes 
an  oblation  of  butter  with  his  mouth  : if  the  butter 
catches  fire,  he  will  get  twelve  villages ; if  it 
smokes,  three — is  less  a means  of  divination  than 
a charm  to  effect  the  desired  purpose,  combined 
with  an  augury  from  the  ceremony,  comparable 
with  such  practices  as  those  of  Kausika,  19.  21, 
47.  29,  and  others. 

In  looking  back  upon  these  performances,  certain 
common  features  maybe  observed:  ( 1 ) A religious 
or  quasi-religious  ceremony  is  necessary  to  impart 
efficacy  to  the  apparatus.  (2)  The  general  principle 
upon  which  most  of  them  rest  is  the  idea  that,  an 
association  being  established  between  two  ques- 
tions, the  answer  to  the  one  will  be  the  answer 
to  the  other,  or  that  the  person  can  answer  both 
correctly  who  can  answer  one  correctly.  This  is 
but  a particular  application  of  the  fmidamental 
principles  of  magic,  that  the  part  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  whole,  and  that  objects  connected 
in  any  way,  even  though  merely  by  an  association 
of  ideas,  constitute  a whole.  (3)  It  is  noteworthy 
that  none  of  the  mantras  seems  to  have  been  prim- 
arily intended  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
here  employed.  (4)  There  is  a marked  tendency 
for  the  charms  to  pass  from  an  inquiry  about  the 
future  into  a means  of  compelling  a desired  end. 

In  some  cases  the  indication  of  success  is  the 
occurrence  of  what  we  would  term  a miracle,  e.g.  a 
growing  rod,  seeds  increasing  in  weight.  This  idea 
is  employed  in  several  forms  of  the  ordeal  (daivya, 
divya),  while  in  other  cases  the  ordeal  is  merely  a 
particularly  intensified  form  of  oath.  Hence  it  is 
also  called  iapatha,  literally  ‘oath’  or  ‘self -curse.’ 

In  reality  the  ordeal  is  but  a particular  form  of 
divination,  the  question  being  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  a suspected  man.  In  view  of  the  occurrence  of 
this  belief  among  other  Indo  - European  peoples 
(Schrader,  Beallex.  der  indogerm.  Altertumskunde, 
s.v.  ‘ Gottesurtheil ’),  it  is  surprising  to  find  only 
two  incidental  allusions  to  the  practice  in  Vedic 
literature.  The  first  of  these  is  Paiichavimsa  Brah- 
mana,  14.  6.  6,  where  the  storj'  is  told  of  how  the 
Rsi  Medhatithi  taunted  the  Ksi  Vatsa  with  being 
not  a Brahman,  but  the  son  of  a Sudra  woman. 
The  latter  proposed  that  they  should  both  pass 
through  the  fire  to  see  which  was  the  better  Brah- 
man. They  did  so,  each  singing  the  sdiivan  that 
bears  his  name,  and  Vatsa  emerged  without  losing  a 
hair,  for  that  was  his  'wish,  and  the  Vatsa  sdman  is  a 
winner  of  -wishes.  The  other  passage  is  Chhandogya 
Upanisad,  6.  16.  1-3,  where  the  trial  of  a man  ac- 
cused of  theft,  by  a form  of  the  fire  ordeal  in  which 
the  instrument  is  a heated  axe,  is  employed  as  a 
parable.  Another  passage,  Kausika,  52.  8,  may  bear 
upon  the  question.  Among  the  practices  assigned 
to  the  hymn  Athar.  Ved.  6.  106,  which  is  used  to 
prevent  or  heal  the  effects  of  fire,  is  the  stitra, 
iapyamdndya  prayachchhati.  Sayana,  who  is  fol- 
lowing Kesava,  and  who  is  followed  in  turn  by 
Caland,  explains  that  in  place  of  the  taptamdsa 
ordeal  (cf.  below),  the  celebrant  must  recite  the 
hymn  over  the  oil  or  other  substance  employed 
before  handing  it  to  the  person  who  is  undergoing 
the  ordeal.  This  interpretation  cannot  be  correct, 
as  such  magical  aids  are  especially  forbidden  in 
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the  case  of  the  visa  ordeal ; and,  according  to  the 
paribhasd  (general  rule),  Kausika,  7.  7,  the  siltra 
must  mean  that  the  hymn  is  recited  over  a stirred 
drink  and  porridge  -wliicli  are  given  to  the  &apya- 
mdna.  If  it  has  anything  to  do  wth  the  ordeal,  it 
must  refer  to  a secret  preparation,  which  would 
have  been  forbidden  hacl  it  been  detected.  In  this 
sense  the  middle,  not  the  passive  particijile,  should 
have  been  employed,  and  it  is  best  to  give  to  the 
word  the  general  sense  of  ‘one  who  is  suffering 
from  a curse.’  That  in  later  times  the  ceremony 
may  have  been  performed  especially  by  those  about 
to  undergo  with  guilty  consciences  the  taptamdsa 
(and  agni  ?)  ordeal  is  not  improbable,  and  Kesava 
may  be  accepted  as  a witness  to  the  fact ; but  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  ceremony  was  origin- 
ally devised  for  such  cases,  or  ever  restricted  to 
them. 

Further  evidence  for  the  fire  ordeal  was  formerly 
found  in  Athar.  Ved.  2.  12.  1-8  (so  Schlagintweit, 
Die  Gottesurtheile  der  Inder,  1866,  p.  9 ; Weber,  In- 
dische  Studien,  xiii.  (1876)  164  ff. ; Ludwig,  Der  Big - 
veda,  hi.  (1878)  445;  Zimmer,  Altindisches  Lehen, 
1879,  p.  183  f.;  Kaegi,  Alter  und  Herkunft  des 
germ.  Gottesurtheils,  1887.  The  interpretation  was 
ihrst  doubted  by  Roth  (cf.  Grill,  Hundert  Licder  des 
Atharva  Veda,  1888,  p.  16),  and  the  ritualistic  mani- 
ulation  of  the  hymn  in  the  KauMka  Sutra  finally 
isclosed  its  true  nature  as  an  imprecation  against 
an  enemy  for  thwarting  holy  work  (cf.  Bloomfield, 
AJPh  xi.  330  ft'. ; SBE  xlii.  89,  29411'.). 

The  earliest  lawbooks,  also,  make  but  slight 
reference  to  the  practice,  most  probably  because 
it  was  not  considered  of  great  importance,  and 
because  they  were  consequently  willing  to  leave 
the  details  to  be  decided  by  local  customs.  These 
have  been  gathered  and  systematized  by  the  later 
treatises  on  law,  which  finally  recognize  nine  forms 
of  ordeal. 

(1)  By  the  scales  (dhata,  tula).  The  accused  is 
jilaced  in  one  scale  of  a balance  and  his  weight  in 
stones  and  sand  in  the  other  scale.  He  descends 
from  the  scale,  and  after  certain  ceremonies  is 
again  placed  on  the  balance.  If  he  is  lighter,  he  is 
innocent ; if  heavier,  guilty.  Equality  of  weight 
is  generally  considered  proof  of  guUt  in  a less 
degree,  though  the  authorities  differ  upon  this 
point  and  upon  the  significance  of  accidents  to  the 
apparatus. 

(2)  By  fire  (agni).  The  accused,  whose  hands  are 
more  or  less  protected  by  leaves  and  grains,  is  re- 
quired to  step  in  seven  circles,  while  holding  in 
his  hands  a piece  of  heated  iron.  If  his  hands  are 
burnt  it  is  a proof  of  his  guilt. 

(3)  By  water  (salila).  To  prove  his  innocence, 
the  accused  must  remain  under  water  until  a swift 
runner  can  bring  back  an  arrow  shot  at  the  time  of 
submersion. 

(4)  By  poison  (visa).  If  no  ill  effects  are  ob- 
servable within  a certain  time  after  the  accused 
has  taken  the  poison,  he  is  declared  innocent. 

(5)  By  holy  water  (koia).  An  image  of  a god 
recognized  by  the  accused  is  bathed  in  water, 
whidi  is  then  given  to  the  accused  to  drink.  If  he 
does  so  without  betraying  his  guilt,  and  no  mis- 
fortune happens  to  him  within  a certain  time,  he  is 
innocent. 

(6)  By  rice  grains  (tandula).  Grains  of  unhusked 
rice  are  soaked  in  water  in  which  an  image  of  a 
god  has  been  bathed,  and  are  given  to  the  accused 
to  chew.  He  is  then  required  to  spit  upon  a leaf. 
If  there  is  no  blood  evident,  and  his  gums  are 
uninjured,  he  is  innocent. 

(7)  By  a heated  gold-piece  (taptamdsa).  The  ac- 
cused is  required  to  take  a gold-piece  from  a vessel 
of  heated  glii  and  oil.  Quivering  and  blisters  are 
juoofs  of  guilt. 

(8)  By  a jilougliKhare  (phdla).  The  accused,  to 


establish  his  innocence,  must  lick  a heated  plough- 
share without  burning  his  tongue. 

(9)  By  lot  (dharmddharma).  Representations  of 
innocence  and  guilt  are  placed  in  a vessel,  and  the 
accused  is  required  to  draw  one. 

The  form  of  ordeal  is  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  crime,  the  position  of  the  accused,  and  the 
season  of  the  year.  There  is  observable,  as  always 
in  Hindu  law,  the  tendency  to  favour  the  upper 
castes,  but  there  is  also  a tendency  to  moderate 
the  conditions  of  the  ordeal  in  favour  of  the  ac- 
cused, and  the  accuser  is  generally  required  to 
undergo  the  penalty  in  case  the  accused  is  ac- 
quitted. The  ordeal  can  be  applied  only  in  the 
absence  of  human  evidence,  and,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  is  accompanied  by  religious  ceremonies 
(for  furtlier  details  cf.  J.  Jolly,  Becht  und  Sitte, 
1896,  p>.  144 f.,  and  esp.  A.  F.  Stenzler,  ‘Die  ind. 
Gottesurtheile,’  ZDMG  ix.  661-682). 

The  practices  described  must  be  much  older  than 
the  texts  in  which  they  are  contained.  There  is 
no  warrant  for  declaring  the  essentials  of  any  one 
form  later  than  another ; and  the  familiar  nature 
of  the  Vedic  allusions  to  the  fire  ordeal  as  some- 
thing well  knoAvn  warrants  the  belief  that  similar, 
if  not  identical,  practices  Avere  in  vogue  in  Vedic 
times. 

Allusions  to  ordeals  are  found  in  the  classic 
literature  in  Ramayana,  vi.  101-103  (GoiTesio), 
where  Sita  proves  her  innocence  by  walking 
through  fire ; and  in  the  Mrchchhakatika,  9.  43, 
p.  156  S.,  where  the  ordeals  by  fire,  water,  poison, 
and  the  scales  are  referred  to. 

Literature.  — In  addition  to  the  articles  cited,  cf.  Victor 
Henry,  La  Magie  dans  I'Inde  antique,  Paris,  1904,  pp.  59-78 ; 
A.  Hillebraiidt,  Mituallitteratur,  Strassburg,  1897,  p.  186; 
H.  Oldenberg-,  Die  Religion  des  Veda,  Berlin,  1894,  p.  509  ff. ; 
and  the  indexes  to  ‘Hjonns  of  the  Atharva-Vedja’  [tr.  M. 
Bloomfield],  in  SBE  xlii.,  Oxford,  1897,  and  W.  Caland,  Altin- 
disches  Zauberritual,  Amsterdam,  1900. 

G.  M.  Bolling. 

DIVINE  RIGHT. — Divine  right  is  a right 
conferred  by  God,  sanctioned  or  inspired  by  Him, 
and  based  on  His  ordinance  and  appointment.  The 
phrase  is  generally  used  to  express  the  theorjr  that 
kings  hold  their  authority,  not  from  the  choice  or 
consent  of  their  subjects,  but  from  God  Himself 
alone.  In  English  history  it  came  into  specific  use 
in  the  17th  century,  during  the  disputes  between 
the  Stuarts  and  their  people.  The  claim  of  Divine 
right  was  pre-eminently  made  for  that  dynasty ; 
the  doctrine  became  the  badge  of  Tories  and  High 
Churchmen ; and  at  the  Restoration  in  1660  it 
was  the  accepted  royalist  creed.  It  ivas  seriously 
maintained  that  hereditary  monarchy,  as  opposed 
to  every  other  form  of  government,  has  the  Divine 
approval ; that  no  human  poiver  can  justly  deprive 
a legitimate  king  of  his  rights  ; that  the  authority 
of  such  a king  is  necessarily  always  despotic  ; that 
constitutional  liberties  are  not  rights  of  the  people, 
but  concessions  freely  made  by  the  king  and  liable 
to  be  resumed  at  his  pleasure  ; that  treaties  ivhich 
he  may  make  with  his  subjects  merely  inform 
them  of  his  present  intentions,  and  are  not  con- 
tracts of  which  the  performance  can  be  demanded. 

The  chief  representative  of  the  Divine  right 
party  was  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  who  in  his  books 
and  pamphlets  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  the 
government  of  a family  is  the  true  original  and 
model  of  all  government,  that  all  kings  and 
governors  derive  their  absolute  authority  from  the 
patriarchs,  and  that  to  the  end  of  the  world  the  king 
will  always  have  the  natural  right  of  a supreme 
father  over  a multitude.  This  fantastic  theory  Avas 
fu’ly  developed  in  his  Patriarcha,  a posthumous 
Aijik  (1680),  but  his  position  was  sumcientljr  in- 
dicated in  Avorks  published  during  his  lifetime, 
his  ‘ Freeholder’s  Grand  Inquest  touching  our 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King  and  his  Parliament’ 
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(1648),  Ills  ‘Anarchy  of  a Limited  and  Mixed 
Monarchy’  (1648),  his  ‘Observations  upon  Mr. 
Hobbes’  Leviathan,  Mr.  Milton  against  Salmasius, 
and  H.  Grotius,  De  jure  belli  et  pads,  concerning 
the  Original  of  Government’  (1652).  It  amounted 
to  a paternal  despotism : the  king  alone  is  the 
maker  of  laws,  the  Lords  only  give  counsel  to 
the  king,  and  the  Commons  merely  ‘ perform  and 
consent  to  the  ordinances  of  parliament.’  It  was 
this  ‘ patriarchal  ’ theory  of  government,  doggedly 
adhered  to  by  the  Stuarts,  that  rent  the  fabric  of 
the  constitution  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and 
drove  the  long-suli'ering  nation  to  the  Revolution 
of  1688. 

In  the  previous  century,  Richard  Hooker  (c.  1553- 
1600)  had  given  a philosophical  statement  of  the 
principles  of  government,  making  the  consent  of 
the  people  the  prime  requisite  : 

‘ Without  which  consent  there  were  no  reason  that  one  man 
should  take  upon  him  to  be  lord  or  judge  over  another ; be- 
cause, although  there  be  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  very 
great  and  judicious  men  a kind  of  natural  right  in  the  noble, 
wise,  and  virtuous,  to  govern  them  which  are  of  servile  dis- 
position ; nevertheless  for  manifestation  of  this  their  right,  and 
men’s  more  peaceful  contentment  on  both  sides,  the  assent  of 
them  who  are  to  be  governed  seemeth  necessary, 

‘ To  fathers  within  their  private  families  Nature  hath  given  a 
supreme  power ; for  which  cause  we  see  throughout  the  world, 
even  from  the  foundation  thereof,  all  men  have  ever  been  taken 
as  lords  and  lawful  kings  in  their  own  houses.  Howbeit  over  a 
whole  grand  multitude  having  no  such  dependency  upon  any  one, 
and  consisting  of  so  many  families  as  every  politic  society  in  the 
world  doth,  impossible  it  is  that  any  should  have  complete  law- 
ful power,  but  by  consent  of  men,  or  immediate  appointment 
of  God  ; because,  not  having  the  natural  superiority  of  fathers, 
their  power  must  needs  be  either  usurped,  and  then  unlawful; 
or,  if  lawful,  then  either  granted  or  consented  unto  by  them 
over  whom  they  exercise  the  same,  or  else  given  extraordinarily 
from  God,  unto  whom  all  the  world  is  subject’  {Eccl.  Polity, 
i.  10 ; Keble’s  edition,  i.  302  f.). 

To  popularize  the  principles  of  the  liberty  of 
subjects,  the  fiery  logic  of  Samuel  Rutherford  did 
more  than  the  massive  learning  of  Hooker.  His 
Lex  Bex  (1644)  was  intolerable  to  the  Royalists. 
Not  only  was  it  burnt  by  the  hangman  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1661,  and  by  the  hands  of  Sharpe  under 
the  windows  of  its  author’s  college  in  St.  Andrews, 
but  it  would  probably  have  cost  him  his  life,  as  he 
was  about  to  be  tried  for  high  treason  when  he 
‘got  another  summons  before  a superior  Judge.’ 

‘ The  king,’  he  contends,  ‘ hath  no  masterly  dominion  over 
the  people,  but  only  fiduciary  ’(110).  ‘ That  the  power  of  the 
king  is  fiduciarj',  that  is,  given  to  him  by  God  in  trust,  Royalists 
do  not  deny ; but  we  hold  that  the  trust  is  put  upon  the  king 
by  the  people  ’ (124).  ‘ The  people  may  be  without  the  king, 

but  not  the  king  without  the  people  ’ (144).  ‘ Though  God  im- 

mediately without  any  action  of  the  people  make  kings,  this  is 
a weak  reason,  to  prove  they  cannot  unmake  them  ’ (146).  ‘ I 

utterly  deny  that  God  ever  ordained  such  an  irrational  creature 
as  an  absolute  monarch’  (216).  ‘Whatever  the  king  doth  as 
king,  that  he  doth  by  a power  borrowed  from  the  Estates,  who 
made  him  king.  He  must  then  be  nothing  but  an  eminent 
servant  of  the  State  ’ (233). 

The  democratic  principle  was  argued  for  in  an- 
other classical  work  on  English  constitutional  law 
and  polity — Locke’s  Two  Treatises  on  Government 
(1690).  In  the  ‘First  Treatise’  he  subjects  the 
writings  of  Filmer  to  a searching  analysis,  going 
over  his  arguments  seriatim,  and  in  the  ‘ Second 
Treatise  ’ he  maintains  that  civil  rulers  hold  their 
power  not  absolutely  but  conditionally,  govern- 
ment being  a moral  trust  which  is  forfeited  if 
the  conditions  are  not  fulfilled  by  the  trustees. 
Written  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  vindicating 
the  Revolution,  Locke’s  work  contains  the  essential 
principles  which  have  regulated  political  progress 
for  over  two  centuries,  and  gradually  moulded  the 
British  constitution. 

Carlyle,  in  his  lecture  on  ‘The  Hero  as  King,’ 
remarks  that  ‘ much  sorry  stuff,  written  some 
hundred  years  ago  or  more,  about  the  “Divine 
right  of  kings  ” ’ had  better  be  left  to  rot  silently  in 
the  Public  Libraries.  At  the  same  time  he  c\oes 
not  wish  to  ‘ let  the  immense  rubbish  go  without 
leaving  us  soiue  soul  of  it  behind.’ 


‘ Find  me  the  true  Konning,  King,  or  Able-man,  and  he  has  a 
divine  right  over  me.  That  we  knew  in  some  tolerable  measure 
how  to  find  him,  and  that  all  men  were  ready  to  acknowledge 
his  divine  right  when  found : this  is  precisely  the  healing  which 
a sick  world  is  everywhere,  in  these  ages,  seeking  after ! ’ (On 
Heroes,  People’s  ed.  p.  183  f.).  ‘ He  that  models  Nations  accord- 
ing to  his  own  image,  he  is  a King,  though  his  sceptre  were  a 
walking-stick  ; and  properly  no  other  is  ’ {Frederick  the  Great, 
People’s  ed. , vol.  i.  p.  286).  In  this  high  sense  Cromwell  is  a king 
by  Divine  right ; while  Pitt  is  ‘ not  born  a King, — alas,  no,  not 
officially  so,  only  naturally  so ; has  his  kingdom  to  seek.  . . . 
tragical  it  is  ...  to  see  a Royal  Man,  or  Born  King,  wading 
towards  his  throne  in  such  an  element.  But,  alas,  the  Born 
King  ...  so  seldom  can  arrive  there  at  all  ’ {ih.  vii.  139  f.). 

'The  older  doctrine  had  an  ephemeral  revival  at 
the  time  of  the  Holy  Alliance  (1814),  which,  while 
to  all  appearances  an  attempt,  inspired  by  the 
religious  idealism  of  the  Czar  Alexander  I.,  to  find 
in  the  ‘ sacred  precepts  of  the  Gospel  ’ a common 
basis  for  a general  league  of  European  govern- 
ments having  for  its  object  the  preservation  of 
peace,  was  really  a brotherhood  of  sovereigns  hold- 
ing the  reins  of  government  by  Divine  right.  The 
same  high  doctrine  was  dear  to  the  first  German 
Emperor,  who  intensely  believed  himself  to  be  the 
vicegerent  of  the  ‘ God  of  battles  ’ ; and  it  is  held 
as  firmly  by  his  grandson,  who  habitually  lays 
stress  on  the  Divine  right  by  which  alone  the 
kings  of  Prussia  rule,  sincerely  holding  that  they 
are  appointed  and  inspired  to  shape  their  people’s 
destinies.  ‘ Considering  myself  as  the  instrument 
of  the  Lord,  without  heeding  the  views  and 
opinions  of  the  day,  I go  my  way’  (Kbnigsberg 
speech,  1910).  The  principle  is  logically  applied 
in  Russia,  where  the  Emperor  places  the  crown  (as 
the  first  Napoleon  did)  on  his  own  head,  deriving 
his  kingly  prerogative  from  no  man,  and  being 
answerable  to  no  man. 

The  Old  Testament  has  often  been  regarded  as 
teaching  the  Divine  right  of  kings.  But  it  speaks 
with  a somewhat  uncertain  voice.  In  gratitude 
for  the  monarchy,  which,  arising  out  of  natural 
beginnings,  drew  together  all  the  vital  energies 
of  Israel  in  devotion  to  one  God  and  one  king, 
the  prophets  went  to  all  lengths  in  proclaiming 
the  king’s  person  sacrosanct  and  his  rule  Divine. 
The  earthly  monarch  was  sent  in  the  place  of  the 
heavenly  ; he  was  Jahweh’s  anointed  and  His  son, 
the  mediator  through  whom  help,  salvation,  and 
blessing  came  to  the  people.  The  Civil  State  was 
a miracle,  a gift  of  God,  and  even  the  glorious 
kingdom  of  the  future  was  inconceivable  without 
a heaven-sent  king.  Time,  however,  brought  dis- 
illusionment ; a succession  of  weak  and  unright- 
eous kings  were  unfaithful  to  the  pure  religion ; 
Hosea  (13^^)  regarded  the  monarchy  itself  as  an 
evil ; and,  according  to  a late  stratum  of  the  his- 
torical books,  Samuel  from  the  very  beginning 
foresaw  a dangerous  rivalry  to  the  kingship  of 
J ahweh,  an  autocracy  substituted  for  a theocracy 
(1  S 8’®').  It  is  certain  that  the  prophets  never  re- 
nounced their  Divine  right  of  criticizing  the  policy 
and  the  character  of  their  kings,  and  that  long- 
before  the  end  came  they  remorselessly  foretold 
the  dissolution  of  the  State  and  the  abolition  of 
the  monarchy,  at  least  until  the  Messiah  should 
come  to  restore  all  things. 

In  the  New  Testament,  Christ  Himself  acknow- 
ledges the  rights  of  Cmsar  (the  reig-ning  Emperor 
was  Tiberius)  within  his  own  sphere  (Mk  12'’),  and 
St.  Paul  declares  that  the  Powers  that  be  (i^ovalai 
inreptxoraai)  are  ordained  of  God,  so  that  resistance 
to  the  Power  is  resistance  to  the  ordinance  of  God 
(Ro  13'*-).  The  Divine-right  party  in  the  Jacobean 
and  Caroline  period  regarded  such  utterances  as 
strongly  supporting  their  cause ; and  even  Bishop 
Berkeley  appears  to  have  interpreted  them  as  pre- 
scribing an  unlimited  obedience.  ‘ Loyalty  is  a 
moral  virtue,  and  “Thou  shalt  not  resist  the  Sup- 
reme Power”  a rule  or  law  of  nature,  the  least 
breach  whereof  hath  the  inherent  stain  of  moral 
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turpitude’  (Works,  iv.  Ill  [quoted  by  Sanday- 
Headlam,  Romans,  Edin.  1895,  p.  372]).  But  the 
early  Christians,  who  were  so  loyal  to  Ctesar  ‘ for 
conscience’  sake  ’ (Ro  13^),  were  loyal  to  Christ  for 
the  same  reason ; and,  when  Caesar  went  beyond 
his  sphere  and  claimed  from  them  Divine  honours, 
they  not  only  refused  to  bow  to  his  authority,  but 
branded  him  as  ‘ the  Beast.  ’ 

In  truth,  the  despotic  claim  of  Divine  right 
must  always  make  kings  either  odious  or  ridicu- 
lous. King  James  i.,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
telling  his  Parliament  that  ‘ they  held  their  privi- 
leges merely  during  his  pleasure,  and  that  they 
had  no  more  business  to  inquire  what  he  might 
lawfully  do  than  what  the  Deity  might  lawfully 
do’  (Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ed.  London,  1871, 
i.  37),  was  reminded  by  Melville  that,  though  he 
was  king  over  men,  he  was  only  ‘ God’s  silly 
vassal.’  It  was  not  a courtly  speech,  any  more 
than  Knox’s  memorable  saying  to  Mary,  ‘ Your 
will.  Madam,  is  no  reason.’  But  such  bold  utter- 
ances— the  expression  of  the  Divine  and  indefeas- 
ible right  of  private  judgment — becoming  household 
words,  created  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  doc- 
trine of  Divine  right  to  unlimited  power  ultimately 
died  a natural  death.  Faint  and  ghostly  echoes 
of  it  are  still  frequently  heard  abroad,  as  when 
Martensen  (Christian  Ethics  \_Social],  Eng.  tr., 
Edin.  1882,  p.  187)  advocates  hereditary  monarchy, 
‘because  of  its  full  manifestation  of  the  fact  that  the  king 
exists  not  hy  the  will  of  the  people,  but  by  the  will  of  God, 
that  the  king  and  his  authority  are  given  us,  that  he  is  exactly 
the  person  whom  we  ought  to  have,  that  subjective  arguing  is 
in  this  matter  of  as  little  use  as  it  would  be  to  complain  that 
we  have  not  other  parents  than  those  whom  God  has  given  us, 
although  those  parents  may  have  undeniable  imperfections,  to 
which  we  need  not  be  blind,  but  by  which  our  dutifulness  must 
not  be  disturbed.’ 

The  ideal  State  is  that  in  which  the  Divine 
right  of  every  personality  is  recognized,  and  the 
throne  thus  broad-based  upon  the  people’s  will. 
In  such  a State  each  individual  can  say,  in  a much 
higher  sense  than  was  meant  by  the  Grand  Mon- 
arque,  ‘L’dtat  c’est  moi.’  It  is  vain  to  imagine 
that  ‘there’s  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a king’ 
(Hamlet,  IV.  v.  123),  when  the  king  happens  to  be 
Hamlet’s  stepfather,  lawless  and  murderous ; but 
the  words  have  a profound  significance  when  the 
Divine  protection  of  a good  king  is  mediated  by 
the  fervent  loyalty  of  a great  nation. 

‘ Where  the  king  doth  guide  the  state,  and  the  law  the  king, 
that  commonwealth  is  like  a harp  or  melodious  instrument,  the 
strings  whereof  are  tuned  and  handled  all  by  one,  following  as 
laws  the  rules  and  canons  of  musical  science  ’ (Hooker,  viii.  2, 
Keble’s  ed.  iii.  440). 

See  also  art.  Government,  and  Literature  there 
cited.  J.  Steahan. 

DIVORCE.— See  Marriage. 

DOCETISM. — I.  Name  and  definition. — Docet- 
ism  (SoK7iria-iJ.6s)  is  the  heresy  which  teaches  that 
Christ  had  no  real  material  body  and  human 
nature,  but  only  an  apparent  body,  a phantasm  of 
humanity  (like  the  angel  Raphael  in  To  12‘“).  His 
acceptance  of  the  ordinary  laws  that  govern  our 
life.  His  eating,  drinking,  birth,  and  death,  are  so 
many  illusions  (SoKeir,  in  the  sense  of  ‘ seeming  ’ 
only). 

The  name  So/tijrai'  (io/ciTai)  appears  first  in  a letter  of  Serapion 
of  Antioch  (191-203  [reproduced  by  Euseb.  HE  vi.  12]),  in 
which  he  forbids  the  reading  of  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of 
Peter  because  it  is  corrupted  by  the  ‘ successors  of  those  who 
preceded  Marcion,  whom  we  call  Docetes.’  It  appears  again  in 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  13  (PG  viii.  1192),  vii.  17  (ib.  ix.  553),  in 
Hippol.  Philos,  viii.  8 (ib.  xvi.  3347),  in  Theodoret  (t  c.  458),  Ep. 
82  (ib.  Ixxxiii.  1264) ; ‘ Marcion,  Valentine,  Manes,  and  the 
other  Docetes.’  But  the  heresy  existed  long  before  the  time  of 
these  writers.  There  are  traces  of  it  in  the  NT,  it  recurs  in 
the  Apostolic  Fathers,  it  became  part  of  the  Gnostic  system, 
continued  in  various  forms  among  Manichseans  and  Mono- 
physites,  lasted  into  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  adopted  (in  part) 
by  Mubaiiiniud. 


Docetism  was  not  so  much  a definite  system  as  a 
tendency.  There  was  not  one  organized  Docetic 
sect;  nor  was  the  idea  of  a phantasmal  body  of 
Christ  adopted  for  its  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of 
apparent  reasons  of  philosophy,  or  on  the  ground 
of  texts  of  Scripture,  or  other  such  arguments.  It 
is  rather  the  consequence  to  which  other  heresies 
led.  It  is  found,  moreover,  in  various  forms,  more 
or  less  perfect.  One  school  had  only  few  Docetic 
tendencies,  another  more ; it  was  possible  to  hold 
Docetic  views  about  our  Lord’s  birth  or  conception, 
but  not  about  His  death,  and  vice  versa.  So  we 
find  it  in  many  grades,  ranging  from  a slight 
tendency  to  consider  Christ’s  humanity  as  privi- 
leged, more  spiritual  than  ours,  less  subject  to 
humiliating  conditions  (in  which  form  it  might 
be  held  by  orthodox  Christians),  to  the  extreme 
school  which  made  all  His  life  on  earth  a senseless 
mystification. 

2.  In  the  NT  and  the  Apostolic  Fathers.— 
Docetism  is  the  first  known  Christian  heresy. 
‘The  blood  of  Christ  was  still  fresh  in  Judsea,’ 
says  Jerome,  ‘when  His  body  was  said  to  be  a 
phantasm  ’ (adv.  Lucif.  23  [PL  xxiii.  186]).  There 
are  passages  in  the  NT  against  those  who  deny 
the  reality  of  our  Lord’s  body.  Certain  texts  in 
St.  Paul  which  insist  on  Christ’s  birth  from  a 
woman,  or  on  His  having  flesh  (Gal  4^,  Ro  9® ; 
cf.  He  2^^),  are  sometimes  supposed  to  be  directed 
against  Docetes.  In  any  case,  there  is  undeniably 
a polemic  anti-Docetic  meaning  in  the  Epistles  of 
St.  John  ; 1 Jn  1^'®  and  clearly  have  this  sense, 
just  as  2^2  rejects  the  Gnostic  basis  of  Docetism. 
In  2 Jn  ’ there  is  the  statement  that  ‘ many  de- 
ceivers are  gone  forth  into  the  world,  even  they 
that  confess  not  that  Jesus  Christ  cometh  in  the 
flesh  ’ (A.  Wurm,  Die  Irrlehrer  im  ersten  Johannes- 
brief,  Freiburg,  1903,  pp.  53-62). 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Docetism  should  thus 
be  the  earliest  of  all  heresies.  One  would  have 
thought  that  the  first  and  second  Christian  genera- 
tions would  at  any  rate  have  had  no  doubt  about 
our  Lord’s  real  manhood.  The  explanation  is  that 
Docetism  did  not  develop  by  a perverse  process 
from  the  gospel  and  the  Christian  system,  but 
came  to  Christianity  from  without.  Already, 
before  the  time  of  Christ,  the  philosophy  of 
dualism  (q.v.)  was  in  possession  in  Greek  and 
Jewish  schools.  The  concept  of  the  universe  as 
the  battle-ground  between  two  worlds — a good 
world  of  spirit  and  a bad  world  of  matter — had  a 
large  number  of  adherents  when  the  Christian 
gospel  was  first  preached.  Dualistic  philosophies, 
then,  combining  with  the  Christian  faith,  pro- 
duced the  long  chain  of  heresies  that  we  class 
together  as  Gnosticism  and  Manichseism.  In  all 
the  problem  of  evil  (Tertullian,  de  Prcescr.  7 : 
‘unde  malum  et  quare’)  is  explained  by  dualism  ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  dualism  is  not  so 
much  a Christian  heresy  as  a totally  un-Christian, 
pre-Christian,  philosophy.  Certainly  in  some  of 
the  extreme  Gnostic  schools  there  is  hardly  any 
Christianity  at  all.  Docetism  is  a corollary  of 
Gnostic  dualism.  All  these  combinations  of  the 
old  Persian  philosophy  with  the  new  religion  took 
from  the  gospel  at  least  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  leading  champion  of  the  good  world  of  spirit, 
if  not  a final  emanation  from  God  its  creator  and 
protector.  It  followed,  then,  that  He  could  not  be 
Himself  polluted  by  matter.  He  had  come  down 
to  redeem  men’s  souls  by  freeing  them  from  matter  ; 
He  Himself  must  be  pure  spirit.  The  body  is  bad, 
made  by  the  powers  of  darkness  and  evil ; there- 
fore the  Saviour  could  have  no  bod^  So  all  the 
passages  of  the  Gospels  that  refer  to  His  flesh,  or  to 
His  dependence  on  matter  in  birth,  eating,  death, 
must  be  understood  as  describing  mere  ajjpear- 
ances.  It  was  necessary  that  He  should  seem  to 
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have  a material  body,  but  this  was  only  what 
seemed  to  be. 

Docetism  in  the  first  period  is  always  the  corol- 
lary of  some  Gnostic  system.  F.  Chr.  Baur  {Die 
christliche  Gnosis,  p.  258)  held  that  all  Gnostics 
were  Docetes.  This  is  not  correct.  There  were 
Gnostic  schools,  as  that  of  Basilides,  which  solved 
the  problem  in  another  way,  denying  any  essential 
union  between  Christ,  the  spiritual  Saviour-^on, 
and  the  man  Jesus — thus  foreshadowing  Nestorian- 
ism.  But  more  or  less  advanced  Docetic  ideas 
accompany  most  Gnostic  systems ; although  we 
cannot  say  that  all  Gnostics  were  Docetes,  we  may 
safely  say  that  all  early  Docetes  were  Gnostics. 
Docetism  was  always  a consequence  of  that  repre- 
sentation of  matter  as  evil  wliich  is  the  common 
element  of  Gnostic  schools.  It  was  a feature  of 
Gnosticism  specially  hateful  to  the  early  Fathers, 
because  it  made  of  the  Gospel  story — all  the  Life 
that  is  to  be  our  example  (Jn  13'^) — a vain  pre- 
tence. ‘ Spare  the  one  hope  of  the  whole  w'orld,  ’ 
says  Tertullian  to  Marcion  {de  came  Christi,  5 
[PL  ii.  760]).  Although  this  theory  was  not  a 
separate  heresy,  but  rather  a consequence  of  the 
larger  issue  about  dualism,  it  could  be  refuted 
separately.  Apart  from  the  general  question 
whether  matter  be  an  emanation  from  the  evil 
principle,  it  was  possible  to  defend  the  real  human- 
ity and  so  the  material  body  of  Christ ; it  was 
possible  to  show  to  any  one  who  accepted  the 
story  of  His  life  in  the  Gospels  that  He  was  a real 
man,  subject  to  the  normal  conditions  of  human 
life.  Many  Fathers  accordingly  discuss  this  ques- 
tion separately,  and  refute  those  who  deny  it, 
without  dealing  with  the  reason  of  their  denial. 
So  they  have  left  us  the  concept  of  Docetism  as  a 
special  heresy,  and  of  Docetes  as  a particular  class 
of  persons. 

The  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  v.  12  (‘God  says  that 
the  stroke  of  his  flesh  is  from  them  [sc.  the  Jews]  ’), 
is  sometimes  supposed  to  contain  a Docetic  idea 
(‘naiver  Doketismus  ’ [Harnack,  Dogmengesch.  i. 
215]),  but  unjustly.  The  text  goes  on  to  declare 
the  reality  of  the  Passion  and  Crucifixion ; the 
words  quoted  mean  only  that  this  was  the  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy  (Funk,  Patres  apost.,  Tubingen, 
1901,  i.  63,  n.  12).  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  in  the 
Greek  version  of  his  Letters,  repeatedly  and  vehe- 
mently denounces  those  who  say  that  Christ 
‘suffered  apparently’  (r6  boxAv  Tretrovdlvai  [Trail. 
10]),  and  insists  on  the  reality  of  His  flesh  {Eph. 
7,  18 ; Trail.  9-10).  All  the  first  part  of  Smyrn. 
(1-6)  is  devoted  to  anti-Docetic  polemic.^  Poly- 
carp quotes  1 Jn  4^*-,  adding  that  whoever  does 
not  confess  the  witness  of  the  Cross  is  of  the  devil, 
and  whoever  denies  the  Resurrection  and  the  Judg- 
ment is  the  first-born  of  Satan.  He  describes  these 
ideas  as  ‘ the  folly  of  many  people  ’ (Phil.  vii.  1-2). 
This  is  generally  believed  to  be  directed  against 
Marcion  and  his  followers.  Irenaeus  tells  the  story 
of  Polycarp  meeting  Marcion  and  calling  him  the 
first-bom  of  Satan  (Hcer.  III.  iii.  4).  Justin  Martyr 
counts  Marcionites  among  the  other  Gnostics  who 
‘in  no  way  worship  Jesus,  but  only  confess  Him 
in  words’  (Dial.  35  [PG  vi.  551]),  and  insists  on 
Christ’s  real  human  nature  (ib.  43  [568]). 

3.  Docetism  in  apocryphal  scriptures. — There 
are  traces  of  Docetism  in  several  apocryphal  books 
that  circulated  for  a time  among  early  Christians. 
We  have  seen  that  Serapion  of  Antioch  forbade 
the  reading  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter  because  it  had 
been  corrupted  by  Docetes.  The  fragment  lately 
discovered  (in  1887  at  Akhmim  in  Upper  Egypt, 
published  by  U.  Bouriant  in  1892)  confirms  his 
judgment.  Verse  10  says  (of  Christ  on  the  cross)  ; 
‘ But  he  remained  dumb,  as  one  who  feels  no  pain  ’ 

r These  passages  are  wanting  in  Cureton’s  Syriac  version 
(Lightfoot,  The  Apost.  Fathers,  pt.  ii.  vol.  i.  [1889]  p.  320). 
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(Harnack,  ‘ Evang.  u.  Apokal.  des  Petrus,’  TU  ix.  2 
[1893],  p.  9). 

Except  those  of  Paul,  all  the  apocryjihal  Acts  of 
Apostles  contain  more  or  less  Docetic  ideas,  often 
together  with  a certain  amount  of  Encratism  (a 
similar  corollary  of  hatred  of  matter).  The  Acts 
of  John  (early  2nd  cent.;  cf.  Euseb.  HE  iii.  25) 
exhibits  the  most  pronounced  form.  At  the  Last 
Supper,  St.  John,  leaning  on  Christ’s  breast,  found 
it  non-resisting  (89  [Hennecke,  NT  ApoTcryphen, 
Tubingen,  1904,  p.  451]) ; at  the  entombment,  the 
body  of  Christ  was  at  one  moment  apparently 
solid,  at  another  it  was  ‘immaterial  and  incor- 
poreal and  like  nothing’  (93  [ib.  452]).  The  Cruci- 
fixion was  only  an  appearance ; at  the  same 
moment  Christ  appeared  to  John  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  and  explained  this  (97  [ib.  454]).  The  Acts 
of  Peter  (cf.  Euseb.  iii.  2)  has  the  statement,  char- 
acteristic of  one  school  of  Docetism,  that  God  sent 
His  Son  ‘ through  the  Virgin  Mary  ’ (7  [Hennecke, 
399]).  The  material  Passion  was  an  appearance : 

‘ W hat  appears  is  quite  difierent  from  this  suffering, 
as  it  was  from  the  passion  of  Christ  ’ (37  [ib.  421]). 
The  Acts  of  Andrew  is  strongly  Encratite ; its 
Docetism  appears  in  § 6 (Hennecke,  466),  where 
man  is  said  to  be  ‘ immaterial,  holy,  light,’  etc. 
In  the  Acts  of  Thomas,  Docetism  is  less  evident, 
but  the  usual  Gnostic  antithesis  between  matter 
and  spirit  is  supposed  throughout ; Christ  is  spirit 
(Hennecke,  480-544).  Only  the  Acts  of  Paul  (ib. 
369-383)  seems  free  from  any  trace  of  this  heresy. 

In  many  cases  the  Docetism  of  these  apocryphal 
scriptures  is  latent  rather  than  manifest,  or  it 
shows  itself  only  in  one  or  two  sentences.  For 
the  rest  they  speak  of  our  Lord  in  much  the  same 
tone  as  the  Canonical  books.  This  explains  how 
they  could  be  read  in  orthodox  circles  often  without 
suspicion.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  rejected 
by  authority  (cf.  Euseb.  iii.  25)  because  of  their 
heretical  tendency,  shown  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
Docetism. 

4.  The  Gnostic  Docetes. — The  apocryphal  scrip- 
tures quoted  were  composed  in  Gnostic  circles  ; the 
quotations  have  anticipated  part  of  what  follows. 
With  regard  to  Docetism  the  Gnostic  schools  fall 
into  three  classes  : (1)  those  which  were  not  Docetic 
at  all,  but  distinguished  Christ  the  spiritual  Saviour 
from  the  normal  man  Jesus  ; (2)  the  milder  Docetes, 
who  admitted  a body  of  Christ,  though  it  was  a 
spiritualized  one  (rQiya,  xj/vxiKdv  or  Truev/xaTiKbv),  and 
only  passed  through  His  mother,  was  not  formed 
of  her ; (3)  the  extreme  Docetes,  who  denied  all 
reality  to  the  body  of  Christ ; He  was  born  in  no 
sense  at  all,  and  all  His  human  life  was  a mere 
phantasm  (Harnack,  i.  285). 

(1)  Basilides  (q.v.)  (in  Alexandria  at  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  A.D.  117-138  [Euseb.  iv.  7])  was  not  a 
Docete,  but  solved  the  Gnostic  problem  in  the 
other  way,  by  distinguishing  the  man  Jesus  from 
the  Spirit,  the  vovs,  who  entered  into  Him  at  His 
baptism.  Irenaeus  says  that  Basilides’  account  of 
the  Crucifixion  was  that  Simon  of  Cyrene  was 
crucified  by  mistake,  ‘and  Jesus  Himself  took  the 
form  of  Simon,  and  stood  by  and  laughed  at  them  ’ 
(Hcer.  I.  xxiv.  4).  If  Basilides  really  taught  this 
[it  is  disputed],  it  shows  a trace  of  one  idea,  com- 
mon to  most  Docetes,  namely,  the  denial  of  the 
Crucifixion. 

(2)  The  milder  school  is  represented  by  Valen- 
tinus, Apelles,  Bardesanes,  and  Marinus.  Valen- 
tinus (c.  120-160)  taught  that  Jesus  had  a ‘ psychic  ’ 
body  which  could  not  decay,  was  not  subject  to 
the  normal  laws  of  matter  (Letter  to  Agathopus 
in  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  7 [PG  viii.  1161]):  He 
passed  through  His  mother  as  water  through  a 
pipe  (KaOdirep  CSwp  5ia  ffuXijros  [Iren.  I.  vii.  2]).  He 
was  an  emanation  from  the  thirty  Aions,  the  visible 
appearance  of  the  pre-existent  Christ  produced 
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through  Mary  by  the  lowest  (female)  ^on,  Sophia, 
and  the  power  of  the  Creator-demiurge  (ib.  I.  xi. 
2,  3).  Later  Valentinian  schools  developed  and 
modified  the  founder’s  ideas  in  various  directions. 
Some,  keeping  the  idea  of  the  non-natural  body 
of  Jesus,  further  distinguished  between  Him  and 
Christ  as  two  persons  {ib.  III.  xiv.  1).  Mark 
(Irenseus’  contemporary  of  this  school)  distin- 
guished two  baptisms  of  Jesus,  one  the  (psychic) 
baptism  of  tlie  ‘apparent  Jesus’  (roO  <j>aivoixivov 
’Irjcrov)  by  John  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the 
other  a pneumatic  baptism,  to  which  Mk  10®®'- 
refers,  in  which  He  received  Christ,  or  the  Spirit, 
for  His  perfection  {ib.  I.  xxi.  2).  This  represents 
exactly  the  combined  milder  Docetism  and  (as  we 
should  say)  Nestorianism  of  this  school.  Marcion’s 
disciple  Apelles  so  far  modified  his  master’s  teach- 
ing that  he,  too,  must  be  classed  among  the  mUder 
Docetes.  He  admitted  that  Christ  had  a real 
body,  formed  from  the  stars  and  ‘higher’  sub- 
stances of  the  world,  not  really  born  of  Mary, 
but  like  the  body  of  an  angel  {sic)  (Tert.  de  came 
Christi,  6 [PL  ii.  763]  ; adv.  Marc.  iii.  11  [ib.  335]). 
We  hear  nothing  of  Docetism  in  Bardesanes 
himself  (in  Syria,  A.D.  154-223  ? [Euseb.  iv.  30]). 
Ephraim  Syr.  in  his  account  {Serm.  polem.  adv. 
hoer.  1 [0pp.  Syr.,  Rome,  1740,  ii.  437-439]  says 
nothing  of  Christological  errors,  nor  does  Epiph- 
anius  {Hcer.  Ivi.  [PG  xli.  989-993]).  But  Marinus 
and  others  of  Bardesanes’  school  taught  the  milder 
form  of  Docetism — that  Christ  had  a ‘heavenly’ 
body,  was  not  born  of  a woman,  and  suffered  only 
apparently  (Adamantius,  Dialog,  de  recta  in  Deum 
fide,  iii.  [PG  xi.  1793]). 

(3)  The  chief  defenders  of  extreme  Docetism  are 
Cerdo,  Satornil,  and  Marcion.  Gerdo  {KtpSojv,  a 
Syrian  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  Hyginus,  c.  136- 
140  [Iren.  I.  xxvii.  1 ; cf.  III.  iv.  3])  is  known 
chiefly  as  the  teacher  of  Marcion.  He  is  said  to 
have  denied  absolutely  the  reality  of  Christ’s  body 
and  of  all  His  apparently  human  actions  (birth, 
death)  on  earth  (Epiph.  xli.  [PG  xli.  692-693] ; 
Hippol.  Philosoph.  x.  19  [PG  xvi.  3435-3438]). 
IreniEus  {ib.)  counts  him  a follower  of  Simon 
Magus,  the  supposed  father  of  all  Gnostic  and 
Docetic  theories.  Satornil  (Saturninus,  a Syrian 
[2nd  cent.]),  mentioned  already  by  Justin  {Dial.  35 
[PG  vi.  552]),  was  a consistent  dualist  in  all  his 
system,  and  carried  his  principles  to  their  logical 
consequence  in  absolute  Docetism.  Our  Lord  was 
the  Saviour,  opposed  to  the  God  of  Israel,  and 
came  to  separate  the  sparks  of  life  and  spirit  in 
men  from  matter.  His  own  freedom  from  matter 
is  emphasized  strongly. 

‘ He  said  the  Saviour  was  unborn,  incorporeal,  without  figure 
(sine  fipura),  without  real  matter,  apparently  seeming  a man ; 
and  he  said  the  God  of  the  Jews  was  one  of  the  angels.  . . . 
Christ  had  come  to  destroy  the  Jewish  God  and  for  the  salva- 
tion of  those  who  trusted  Him  (Christ);  these  are  they  who 
have  a spark  of  His  life  ’ (Iren.  i.  xxiv.  2 ; cf.  Hippol.  Philosoph. 
vii.  28  [PG  xvi.  3322]). 

The  most  famous  of  all  Docetes  is  Marcion.  He 
was  a sailor  from  Pontus  (Tert.  Prcescr.  30  [PL 
ii.  48  f.] ; Euseb.  v.  13),  who  became  a Christian  at 
Rome  at  the  time  of  Eleutherius  (c.  177-190? 
[Prcescr.,  t6.]).  Then  he  was  attracted  by  Gnostic 
circles,  and  evolved  a Gnostic  system  of  his  own 
which  obtained  a considerable  following.  Marcion- 
ites  occur  among  the  heretics  in  all  the  anti-Gnostic 
Fathers.  Irenaeus  traces  the  line  of  Marcion’s 
heresy  through  Cerdo  from  Simon  Magus  (Hcer.  I. 
xxvii.  1).  His  Docetism,  as  regards  the  beginning 
of  Christ’s  life,  was  complete.  His  followers  read 
a corrupt  version  of  St.  Luke  {Hoer.  ill.  xii.  7 ; 
adv.  Marc.  iv.  2 [PL  ii.  364]),  in  which  all  the 
account  of  the  birth  and  infancy  was  cancelled. 
Suddenly  Christ  appeared  as  a grown  man  : ‘ In 
the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  He 
descended  into  the  city  of  (jalilee  Capernaum 


from  the  heaven  of  the  Creator,  into  which  He 
had  already  descended  from  His  own  ’ {adv.  Marc. 
iv.  7 [PL  ii.  369]) ; cf.  Lk  3^  4®'  {adv.  Marc.  i.  19 
[ib.  267] ; Iren.  Hcer.  I.  xxvii.  2).  He  was  in  no 
sense  really  a man,  had  no  real  body ; any  con- 
nexion between  the  Divine  Spirit  Christ  and  matter 
is  impossible  (Tert.  de  came  Christi,  3 [PL  ii.  757]). 
Marcion  accepted  the  idea  of  the  sacrificial  death 
of  Christ.  For  this  reason  it  is  often  said  that  he 
admitted  a real  passion  and  death.  But  there  is 
reason  to  doubt  this.  It  seems  that,  although  he 
constantly  spoke  and  wrote  of  the  death  of  Christ 
as  did  orthodox  Christians,  he  understood  it  in  a 
merely  Docetic  sense.  Nikephoros  I.  of  Constanti- 
nople (806-815)  quotes  a sentence  from  a lost  work 
of  Marcion  : ‘ Christ  seemed  to  suffer  and  be  buried  ’ 
{Antirrhetilca,  21,  in  Pitra,  Spicilegium  Solesmense, 
Paris,  1852,  i.  406).  Tertullian  devotes  adv.  Marc. 
iii.  8-11  {PL  ii.  331-336)  to  proving,  against  the 
heretic,  that  Christ  did  not  have  a ‘ corpus 
phantasticum.’ 

There  remains  Simon  Magus,  the  reputed  author 
of  Docetism,  as  of  all  Gnostic  theories  (Iren.  Hoer.  i. 
xxiii.  2;  II.  Praef. ; III.  Prmf.).  His  name  appears 
repeatedly  as  the  inventor  of  this  idea ; but  it  is 
very  doubtful  how  far  he  is  not  simply  a type  to 
whom  all  Gnostic  developments  are  traced  back. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  refers  to  Docetes  {doxiral) 
in  Strom,  vii.  17  {PG  ix.  553) ; in  iii.  13  {ib.  viii. 
1192  f.)  he  alludes  casually  to  a certain  Julius 
Cassianus  (’loifXios  Ka(r(riav6s),  who,  he  says,  was 
the  leader  of  the  sect  of  Docetes  and  a disciple 
of  Valentinus.  But  the  passage  tells  us  nothing 
about  Julius’  Docetic  ideas ; the  fragments  that 
Clement  quotes  of  his  works  {ib.  iii.  13  and  14 
[PG  viii.  1192-1 196])  show  only  Encratism.  Jerome 
{Com.  in  Gtd.  vi.  8 [PL  xxvi.  460])  repeats  that 
Cassianus  was  a Docete.  Otherwise  nothing  is 
known  of  him. 

The  Docetes,  besides  their  principle  that  the 
Saviour  could  not  be  defiled  by  a material  body, 
quoted  certain  texts  of  Scripture  in  favour  of  their 
view.  Marcion  made  much  of  Mt  12^®,  as  showing 
that  Christ  had  no  mother  {adv.  Marc.  iv.  19  [PL 
ii.  404]).  He  also  quoted  Ro  8®  {tv  dyoi<iijj.aTC  aapKos) ; 
so  Nikephoros  (in  Pitra,  loc.  cit.).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Fathers  had  no  lack  of  texts  to  quote 
against  Docetism.  The  Epistles  of  St.  John  sup- 
plied, of  course,  many  such.  Polycarp  quotes 
1 Jn  4®'-  {Phil.  vii.  1) ; Ignatius  uses  Lk  24®* 
{Smyrn.  iii.  2).  Iren.  Hcer.  III.  xxii.  1-3  and 
Tert.  de  came  Christi,  15  {PL  ii.  779  f.),  are  good 
examples  of  contemporary  controversy  against 
Gnostic  Docetism.  It  may  he  noted,  too,  that 
the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  fre- 
quently used  as  an  argument  against  Docetes, 
Already  in  the  time  of  Ignatius,  Docetes  ‘ abstain 
from  the  Eucharist  and  prayer  {irpoaevxh,  prayer 
of  oblation  ?)  because  they  do  not  confess  that  the 
Eucharist  is  the  flesh  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ’ 
{Smyrn.  vii.  1).  Irenseus  {Hcer.  iv.  xviii.  5,  V.  ii. 
2-3)  and  Tertullian  {adv.  Marc.  iv.  40)  use  the 
Eucharist  as  a proof  of  the  reality  of  Christ’s 
body. 

5.  Docetism  in  the  Fathers. — Certain  Fathers 
have  been  accused  of  Docetic  ideas.  We  have 
seen  that  Docetism  admits  of  many  degrees.  It 
may  be  a question  whether  an  otherwise  orthodox 
Father  conceived  some  mild  form  of  it  with  regard 
to  certain  incidents  of  Christ’s  life.  The  Epistle 
of  Barnabas  has  been  accused  wrongly  (see  above, 
p.  833“),  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  foundation 
for  the  alleged  Docetism  of  Origen  (cf.  Harnack, 
i.  688).  The  case  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  is 
more  serious.  Photius  accuses  him  of  this  heresy 
{Biblioth.  109  [PG  ciii.  384]).  Yet  he  categorically 
rejects  it  {Strom,  vii.  17  [PG  ix.  553],  iii.  17  [viii. 
1205]) ; hg  says  that  our  Lord  was  really  a man 
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[P(ed.  iii.  1 [viii.  556]),  speaks  of  His  flesh  and 
blood  (cf.  Stroyn.  v.  6 [ix.  58] ; Peed.  ii.  2 [viii. 
409] ; Qids  dives  salv.  37  [ix.  641]),  etc.  His 
alleged  Docetism  consists  of  an  idea  that  the  body 
of  Christ  was  not  subject  to  natural  desires,  nor 
His  soul  to  human  passions,  such  as  joy,  sorrow, 
etc.  {Strom,  vi.  9 [ix.  292] ; Peed.  i.  2 [viii.  252]). 
And  in  his  Aduinhr.  in  Joh.  i.  1 (PG  ix.  735)  he 
repeats,  as  a tradition,  the  story  told  in  the  Acts 
of  John  (see  above,  p.  833’’),  that  at  the  descent  from 
the  cross,  St.  John,  trying  to  touch  the  body  of 
Christ,  found  a void  there  (the  legend  is  told  by 
Leukios  Charinos,  for  whom  see  Photius,  Bihl.  114 
[PG  ciii.  389]).  Hilary  is  quite  clear  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  body  of  Christ  and  its  natural  quali- 
ties (de  Trin.  x.  19  {PL  x.  357]) ; but  he  calls  it 
a ‘heavenly’  body  (x.  18  [i5.]),  and  thinks  that 
Christ’s  soul  was  not  naturally  subject  to  pain 
(x.  23  [f5.  361]).  This  idea,  not  uncommon  among 
the  Fathers,  occurs  as  a supposed  consequence  of 
the  hypostatic  union,  and  can  hardly  be  considered 
Docetism  of  even  the  mildest  kind  (Harnack, 
ii.  316  f.). 

6.  The  Docetes  in  Hippolytus.  — Hippolytus 
twice  describes  a sect  whom  he  calls  Docetes 
(Philosoph.  viii.  8-11  {PG  xvi.  3347-3358]  and  x. 
16  [i6.  3434]).  These  people  seem  to  have  hardly 
anything  of  what  is  generally  called  Docetism  ; 
their  use  of  the  name  is  difficult  to  explain. 
Hippolytus  says  they  call  themselves  Docetes 
{doKTirds,  lb.  viii.  11) ; he  explains  the  name  (ironi- 
cally) as  derived  from  the  beam  (doKds)  in  their 
eye  (Mt  7®).  Their  system  (‘a  much-tangled  and 
inconsistent  heresy’  {ib.  11])  is  one  of  the  many 
forms  of  tortuous  Gnostic  philosophy  about  the 
origin  of  the  universe.  God  is  like  a grain  of  the 
fig-tree,  very  small  in  size,  infinite  in  power  of 
development.  From  the  seed  come  forth  three 
emanations — branches,  leaves,  fruit ; so  from  God 
three  .®ons,  and  all  other  things  from  them.  Each 
iEon  becomes  perfect,  that  is,  tenfold  ; so  we  have 
30  iEons.  They  are  male  and  female  ; they  gener- 
ate a middle  iEon,  who  is  the  Saviour.  So  it  goes 
on.  One  Hion,  a fire-god,  is  the  Creator-demiurge. 
Souls  transmigrate.  In  a long  tangle  of  wild 
nonsense  the  only  trace  of  what  we  call  Docetism 
is  the  statement  that  our  Lord  (whose  life  was 
as  in  the  Gospels  {PG  xvi.  3355])  received  at  His 
baptism  another  body,  the  ‘ image  and  seal  of  the 
body  bom  of  the  Virgin.’  When  His  material 
body  was  cracified.  His  soul  put  on  this  other 
one,  evidently  a spiritual  Docetic  body.  He  lived 
30  years,  in  each  year  manifesting  the  teaching 
of  a different  ^on.  No  wonder,  then,  that  so 
many  different  heresies  can  appeal  to  His  teach- 
ing ! But  only  the  Docetes,  who  are  ‘ from  the 
middle  decad  and  the  best  ogdoad,’  can  really 
understand  Him.’^ 

7.  Later  Docetism. — The  Manichaeans,  as  a con- 
sequence of  their  dualism,  took  over  the  Docetic 
idea.  Augustine  represents  Faustus  as  denying 
the  birth  of  Christ  (c.  Faust,  ii.  1 {PL  xlii.  209]), 
as  describing  His  body  as  not  human  but  formed 
of  celestial  elements  (v.  1 [219];  cf.  xi.  1 [243]),  as 
denying  the  reality  of  His  passion  and  death  (xiv. 
2 [296]).  Mani’s  Docetism  is  further  complicated 
by  a curious  distinction  between  the  lesus  impati- 
bilis,  who  is  ‘living  spirit,’  and  the  lesus patibilis, 
who  is  the  Soul  of  the  world  (G.  Fliigel,  Mani,  seine 
Lehre  u.  seine  Schriften,  Leipzig,  1862,  pp.  35,  258, 
337  f.). 

Later  developments  of  Manichseism  continued 
the  Docetic  idea.  The  PriscHlianists  in  Spain 
were  not  Docetes,  though  they  were  Dualists 

1 There  is  so  little  resemblance  between  the  ideas  of  Hippo- 
Ij’tiis’  Docetes  and  ordinary  Docetism  that  Salmon  in  the  DCB 
treats  them  separately  as  representing  different  heresies  (i. 
865-870). 


(Prise.  Can.  17  ; ed.  G.  Schepss,  Corp.  Script, 
eccl.  Latin,  xviii.  118,  Vienna,  1889).  But  the 
Cathari,  Albigenses  (epu.  ; see  especially  vol.  i. 
ji.  281’’),  and  other  medifeval  Manichsean  sects 
adopted  Docetism  as  part  of  their  system.  The 
Albigenses  carried  it  so  far  that  they  taught  that 
the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  Joseph,  St.  John,  as  well  as 
our  Lord  Himself,  were  all  angels  in  the  appear- 
ance of  men  (see  documents  in  Dbllinger,  Beitrdge 
zur  Selctengesch.  des  Mittelalters,  Munich,  1890,  ii, 
34,  58,  66 f.,  etc.).  In  the  year  1017  a Synod  at 
Orleans  condemned  a number  of  heretics  who 
denied  the  reality  of  the  body  of  Christ  (Mansi, 
xix.  377  ; Dbllinger,  i.  65,  gives  the  date  as  1022). 

Pope  Leo  l.  accuses  the  Monophysites  of  Docetism 
(Ep.  xxvi.  {PL  liv.  745]  etc.).  There  is  something 
of  this  heresy  in  their  system  and  in  that  of  their 
predecessor  Apollinaris,  inasmuch  as  they  taught 
that  the  body  of  Christ,  absorbed  in  the  Divinity, 
lost  the  natural  qualities  of  human  flesh.  Julius 
of  Halicarnassus  (f  c.  518)  and  his  followers,  the 
Aphthartodoketai,  held  this  view  as  their  distin- 
guishing theory  (cf.  Liberatus,  Breviarium,  19  {PL 
Ixviii.  1033  f.]).  Muhammad  adopted  a Docetic 
view  of  the  Crucifixion  (Qur’an,  iii.  45,  tr.  E.  H. 
Palmer,  SBE  vi.  [1900]  53  and  n.  3).  Some  Ana- 
baptists were  Docetes  (see  Anabaptism,  vol.  i. 
p.  410).  Lastly,  various  modern  revivals  of  old 
heresies — theosophy  and  such  like — have  adopted 
Docetic  ideas.  Mrs.  Eddy  introduced  a kind  of 
Docetism  as  part  of  her  ‘ Christian  Science.’  Her 
literary  adviser,  Kev.  J.  H.  Wiggin,  recognized  her 
system  as  ‘an  ignorant  revival’  of  Gnostic  and 
Docetic  theories  (G.  Milmine,  Life  of  M.  B.  G. 
Eddy,  London,  1909,  p.  337). 

Literatdre. — For  Gnostic  Docetism  the  chief  sources  are 
Irenasus,  adfj.  Hoer.  {PG  vii.  437-1224);  TertuUian,  adv. 
Marcion.  {PL  ii.  243-524),  and  de  cariie  Christi  {ib.  752-792) ; 
Hippolytus,  Philosophumena  {PG  xvi.  3347-3358,  3434) ; Clem. 
Alex.  Strom.  {PG  viii.  685-ix.  602),  and  Pcedagog.  {PG  viii.  249- 
682).  For  Manichaean  Docetism : Augustine’s  works  against 
the  Manichseans,  esp.  c.  Famt.  {PL  xlii.  207-518);  A.  Hilgen- 
feld,  Eetzergesch.  des  UrchristenthuTnSy  Leipzig,  1884 ; A. 
Harnack,  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengesch.,  new  ed.,  3 vols., 
Tubingen,  1909-10  [Eng.  tr.  of  3rd  ed.,  7 vols.,  London,  1894-9]; 
F.  Chr.  Baur,  Die  christliche  Gnosis^  Tubingen,  1835 ; Hilgers, 
Krit.  Darstellung  der  Hdresie,  Bonn,  1837  ; L.  J.  Tixeront, 
Hist,  des  dogmes,  Paris,  1909,  i.  196-207 ; G.  Salmon,  art.  in 
DCB;  J.  Arendzen,  art.  in  Cath.  Encyclopcedia;  G.  R.  S. 
Mead,  Fragments  of  a Faith  Forgotten^  London,  1906. 

Adrian  Fortescue. 

DOCETISM  (Buddhist). — i.  Origin  and  nature. 
— Speaking  generally,  the  Buddhist  religion  has  a 
strong  tendency  towards  docetic  ideas  as  to  the 
personality  of  its  founder.  The  strictly  orthodox 
Theravadins  adhered  to  the  practical  moral  teach- 
ing of  the  Master,  and  limited  themselves  to  pious 
obedience  to  the  rules  and  traditions  of  the  com- 
munity. This  is  the  reason  why  they,  and  they 
alone,  resisted  strongly  the  docetic  tendency  of  the 
heterodox  Mahasanghikas.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  latter,  not  content  with  the  mere  formulae  of 
the  doctrine,  tried  in  various  ways  to  amplify  the 
teachings  of  the  Buddha  and  to  pursue  them  to 
their  respective  consequences.  The  more  they 
deified  the  Master  and  developed  the  idealistic 
sides  of  his  doctrines,  the  less  they  came  to  think 
of  his  historical  personality.  They  were  more 
broad-minded,  so  to  speak,  and  were  not  afraid  to 
fly  above  the  clouds  of  mythical  fancies  or  of  meta- 
physical speculations.  On  tliis  account  the  men  of 
this  tendency  called  themselves  the  Mahayanists, 
in  contrast  to  the  ortliodox  Hinayanists  (see  artt. 
Mahayana,  Hinayana),  though  the  origin  and 
date  of  the  former  are  still  involved  in  obscurity. 
In  this  way  we  may  fairly  say  that  the  Maha- 
yanists were  more  or  less  docetists,  as  their  mythic 
fancy  or  idealistic  speculation  laid  less  stress  on 
the  historical  Buddha. 

Though  a sharp  demarcation  can  hardly  be  drawn  between 
these  two  forms  of  Buddhism  (the  Mahasanghikas,  for  example. 
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stand  midway  between  them),  one  of  the  characteristic  differ- 
ences is  that  the  Hinayanists  believe  in  a single  Buddha,  whereas 
many  Buddhas  are  recog/iized  by  the  Mahayanists.  The  former 
believe  in  Gautama  or  Sakyamuni  as  the  sole  Tathagata  who  is 
to  be  adored  in  this  world-period,  while  the  latter  see  in  him 
one  of  the  Buddhas  residing  in  various  Buddha-lands  and  in- 
fluencing believers.  The  Ekottara-dgama^'^  the  Mahasahghika 
counterpart  of  the  Pali  Aiigutiara^  tells  of  Maudgalyayana’s 
visit  to  the  land  of  the  Buddha  Sikhi.  This  belief  is  extended 
to  the  ten  directions,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a Buddha-land, 
where  a Buddha  or  many  Buddhas  reside  in  the  state  of  bliss 
and  attract  their  respective  believers.  It  was  inevitable,  when 
faith  was  in  this  way  extended  to  mythical  Buddhas,  that  the 
concentration  of  belief  in  the  actual  Buddha  should  become 
more  difficult  or  less  necessary,  and  that  the  historical  person- 
ality of  the  present  Buddha  should  become  more  and  more 
ephemeral  and  rarefied.  This  mjijhologizing  and  mystifying 
process  of  Buddhological  speculations  went  on  parallel  or  con- 
jointly^ with  the  metaphysical  identification  of  all  the  Buddhas 
in  their  essential  reality.  A Buddha  appeared  once  in  this 
world-period,  and  his  historicity  is  established  ; but  the  import- 
ance and  significance  of  his  personality  do  not  lie  in  his  actual 
life,  but  in  his  connexion  with  the  universal  Buddhahood,  the 
so-called  Dharmakdya  (see  below). 

Thus,  docetism,  or,  to  speak  more  generally,  the 
docetic  tendency  in  Buddhism,  made  its  progress  in 
two  ways  : one  the  way  of  mythical  fancies  about 
the  Buddha’s  superhuman  qualities,  and  the  other 
that  of  metaphysical  speculations  on  his  personality 
as  a Tathagata  and  on  its  relations  with  the  truth 
(dharma)  which  he  revealed.  So  long  and  so  far 
as  the  faith  of  Buddhists  in  the  Master  amounted 
to  the  reverence  paid  towards  a sage  who,  having 
practised  all  the  three  branches  of  the  Buddhist 
training,  attained  Buddhahood  and  led  his  followers 
in  the  same  way,  the  Buddha  remained  a Tatha- 
gata who,  starting  from  the  position  of  a human 
being,  attained  to  his  superhuman  (Pali  maniis- 
suttara)  state.^  Whatever  his  merits  and  powers, 
his  earthly  life  was  believed  to  have  been  as  real 
as  that  of  any  other  human  being.  But,  as  soon 
as  the  pious  thoughts  of  believers  began  to  place 
him  side  by  side  with  a mythical  Chakravartin  or 
to  make  him  far  superior  to  the  highest  deity 
Brahma,  whether  in  his  lifetime  or  after  his  death, 
his  personality  became  more  mythical  and  less 
human.  Progress  along  this  line  is  seen  in  the 
myth  of  his  pre-existence  in  the  Tusita  heaven 
and  also  in  various  Jdtakas  and  Niddnas  (such  as 
that  of  the  king  Sudassana) ; and  the  tendency 
reached  its  acme  in  the  mythologizing  biographies, 
like  that  of  the  Mahdvastu  or  Lalitavistara.  Of 
course,  these  mythologizers  did  not  all  go  so  far  as 
to  deny  the  reality  of  the  Buddha’s  earthly  life,  yet 
their  ideas  verged  on  docetism  and  had  a close 
kinship  with  the  decidedly  docetic  theories,  or  at 
least  supplied  the  materials  to  docetists. 

Though  the  development  of  these  ideas  and  their  mutual 
relations  cannot  now  he  traced  historically,  it  seems  nearl5- 
certain  that  the  mythologizing  began  soon  after  the  Master’s 
death,  and  found  many  adherents  outside  of  the  pale  of  the 
strictly  orthodox  teachers.  The  resistance  of  the  orthodox 
Theravadins  to  this  stream  of  thought  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
Theses  (Kathdvatthu),  composed  in  the  reign  of  A^oka.3  The 
materials  and  composition  of  the  Mahdvastu,  above  referred  to, 
may  be  earlier  than,  or  contemporary  with,  this  orthodox  de- 
fence of  the  historicity  of  the  Buddha’s  life. 

A more  powerful  impetus  to  docetic  tendencies 
was  supplied  by  the  philosophical  speculations  con- 
tained even  in  Buddha’s  own  teaching.  The  five 
skandhas,  under  which  he  classified  the  constituents 
of  our  bodily  and  mental  life,  had  been  declared  to 
possess  no  final  reality.  He  also  emphasized  the 
illusiveness  of  the  six  senses  and  of  the  desires 
arising  from  them.^  In  short,  the  Buddhist  ideal 
of  an  Arhat  or  of  a Buddha  consisted  in  transcend- 

1 I'reserved  in  a Chinese  tr.  (Nanjio,  Catal.,  Oxf.  1883,  no.  543). 

2 The  i)re8ent  writer  cannot  agree  with  Kern  {Manual,  Strass- 
burg,  1890,  p.  04)  in  explaining  Ahguttara,  iv.  30,  in  a docetic 
sense.  There  the  exjmessioii  ‘ not  man  ’ is  to  be  understood  in 
the  sense  ‘ not  a common  man,’  i.e.  that  he  is  in  the  world  but 
undcflled  by  the  world,  as  is  said  in  Aiig.  iv.  30;  Sath.  22,  94, 
etc.  On  this  point  other  passages  might  be  adduced. 

•'  Kalhdvatlhu,  xviii.  1. 

4 Hee  f>aiiii/Hlla,  xxii.,  xxv.;  Uddna,  i.  10,  viii.  1 ; Dlyha,  11 ; 
KevaiMInj.  Sut.ta  (tr.  Warren,  Buddhism  in  Translations,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  1890,  pp.  308-318),  etc. 


ing  the  passions  and  turbulence  of  physical  life, 
and  in  finally  overcoming  life  and  deatli.  Though 
the  Buddha  was  not  a nihilist,  it  was  not  without 
reason  that  his  doctrines  were  charged  with  being 
‘ a nihilistic  wisdom  ’ (suniidgdra-hatd  pannd). 
Vacuity  (sunnatd)  was  one  of  his  most  important 
tenets,  and,  though  this  final  vacuity  could  be 
attained  only  after  the  cessation  of  the  bodily  life, 
the  aim  of  a Buddhist  sage  was  to  realize  this  ideal, 
among  others,  even  in  this  life.  Thus  arose  the 
question  ivhether  the  Tathagata  existed  or  not 
after  his  death.  Though  this  question  was  not 
answered  in  the  negative  (or  in  the  affirmative), 
and  though  it  did  not  raise  the  question  of  the 
reality  of  the  Master’s  earthly  life,  the  solution 
turned  inevitably  in  the  direction  of  docetism, 
when  the  transient  life  on  earth  was  contrasted 
with  the  profound  abyss  of  the  vacuity  beyond. 
The  vacuity  of  the  phenomenal  world  was  still 
more  emphasized  in  the  later  ‘non-mark’  (alaksana) 
philosophy  of  the  Mahayana  school,  and  it  became 
a decidedly  docetic  theory,  as  applied  to  the  per- 
sonality of  Buddha. 

Another  direction  taken  by  Buddhist  philosophy 
had  its  origin  in  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  reality  of 
the  truths  {dharma)  revealed  by  the  Buddha.  His 
personality  and  his  personal  life  are  not  ignored, 
but  he  is  the  Master  and  the  Tathagata,  because 
he  taught  men  truths  according  to  reality  (yathd- 
hhutam,  tathatdya).  These  truths  are  set  forth, 
first  of  all,  apparently  in  his  sermons  and  doctrines 
{dharma),  but  they  are  universal  in  their  nature  as 
truths  {dharmatd),  and  the  capacity  or  dignity  of 
a Buddha  is  due  to  the  realization  of  them.  So  it 
is  said  that  all  the  Buddhas  have  attained  their 
Buddhahood  by  respecting  these  truths  and  living 
according  to  them.^  Moreover,  they  are  stable 
{dhamma-tithitd)  and  fixed  {dhamma-niyamatd)^^ 
whether  the  Tathagata  arises  or  not  in  this  world. 
Buddha’s  own  utterance  that  he  who  sees  the 
dhamma  sees  him,  and  vice,  versa, brings  out 
clearly  the  identification  of  his  personality  with 
the  truths,  and  this  may  further  be  noted  as  im- 
plying a distinction  between  his  transitory  life 
and  his  life  as  the  Tathagata  according  to  truth. 
Here  we  have  the  clue  to,  and  the  source  of,  the 
idea  of  the  dharmakdya,  i.e.  the  Buddha’s  per- 
sonality identified  with  dharma  and  opposed  to  his 
physical  life.  Though  the  followers  of  this  school, 
sometimes  called  the  Dharmalaksana,  do  not  deny 
the  reality  of  a corporeal  existence  of  the  Tathagata, 
they  are  always  inclined  to  emphasize  the  meta- 
physical or  transcendental  side  of  the  Buddha’s 
personality,  and  to  regard  his  earthly  life  as  a mere 
manifestation  or  a condescension  for  the  sake  of 
common  mortals.  The  tendency  is  manifested  in 
the  Lalitavistara,^  and  is  represented  chiefly  by  the 
Suvarnaprahhd  and  the  Saddharmapundarika. 
Those  who  developed  from  this  thought  a system- 
atic Trinitarian  theory  were  Asvaghosa  {q.v.)  and 
Vasubandhu  {q.v.),  whose  followers  in  this  re- 
spect are  the  majority  of  Buddhists  in  the  Far 
East. 

2.  The  Mahasanghikas. — While  the  orthodox 
Theravadins  adhered  strictly  to  the  realistic  view 
of  the  person  of  their  Master,  the  heterodox  pro- 
gressionists, or  Mahasanghikas,  boldly  proceeded 
to  idealize  the  Tathagata.  This  tendency  had  long 
been  fostered,  as  we  have  seen,  and  the  materials 
for  it  were  ready  to  hand  in  the  belief  in  the 
Buddha’s  pre-existences  both  in  this  world  and  in 
the  Tusitd  heaven.  The  results  of  the  idealization, 

1 Sarh.  0. 1.  1 ; A7ig.  iv.  21. 

2 See  Afig.  iii.  134  (Warren,  Buddhism  in  Translations,  p.  xiv, 
where  the  translation  does  not  brin"  out  the  full  sense  of  the 
word  dhaimna),  and  Saih.  12.  20.  The  same  idea  is  expressed 
in  the  Sadd harmapw^ijarlka,  ch.  ii.  vv.  100-103  (vv.  99-102  in 
Kern’s  tr.  SBli,  vol.  xxi.  p.  63). 

s Itiv.  92.  4 ed.  Lefmann,  Halle,  1902,  pp.  436-437. 
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according  to  the  authority  of  Vasumitra,'  mani- 
fested themselves  clearly  in  the  schism  of  the 
schools,  the  orthodox  and  the  heterodox.  The 
idealizing  process  led  to  the  identifying  of  the 
actual  Buddha,  in  the  essence  of  his  personality, 
■with  all  the  Buddhas  of  the  past,  and  thus  to 
the  neglecting  of  his  historical  personality.  It 
■was  thought  and  taught  that  all  the  Buddhas  were 
beyond  worldly  fetters  (lokottara)  and  freed  from 
all  human  passions.  This  is  not  very  heterodox, 
but  the  Mahasahghikas  further  argued  that  the 
single  utterances  of  every  Tathagata  implied  the 
revelation  of  all  truths  at  once.  The  physical  body 
(rupakaya)  of  a Tathagata,  they  taught,  has  no 
limit  in  space,  his  virtues  and  powers  are  infinite, 
and  his  life  has  an  immeasurable  duration.  How 
they  thought  of  the  infinity  of  the  physical  body  is 
unknown,  but  probably  they  identified  his  per- 
sonality with  the  cosmos  (dharmadhatu)  itself,  as 
was  done  by  the  later  Mahayanists  and  Tantrists 
(see  below).  Further,  they  taught  that  the  Buddha 
neither  sleeps  nor  dreams.  He  is  all  the  time  in 
the  state  of  complete  union  with  all  truths,  in  a 
deep_contemplation,  yoga  (here  we  have  a trace  of 
the  Adibuddha  [g'.'y.]  or  Dhyanibuddha),  and  there- 
fore what  he  preaches  is  expressed  by  no  notions  or 
names.  He  is  omniscient,  comprehending  all  things 
at  once,  in  the  thought  of  one  single  moment, 
because  in  his  mind  is  always  present  the  mystic 
store  of  the  prajna  wisdom.  In  his  thought  are 
constantly  present  at  the  same  time  the  wisdom  of 
extinction  (kpna-prajnd,  i.e.  the  consciousness  that 
aU  pains  are  extinguished)  and  the  ■wisdom  of  non- 
gro^wth  {anutpdda-prajnd,  i.e.  in  which  is  assured 
extinction  in  the  future  for  ever).  In  these  theses 
we  see  an  idealizing  identification  of  the  Buddha’s 
person  with  a universal  Buddhahood,  despite  times 
and  circumstances,  the  essential  quality  of  a Buddha 
being  his  identification  with  the  universe. 

Quite  naturally  from  these  fundamental  ideas  is 
deduced  the  Ulusiveness  of  the  corporeal  life  of  a 
Buddha  or  of  a Bodhisattva,  i.e.  of  one  who  is  pre- 
paring for  Buddhahood.  ‘All  Bodhisattvas,’  the 
Mahasahghikas  say,  ‘ enter  the  mother’s  womb, 
but  they  do  not  take  up  (the  successive  stages  of 
embryonic  development)  kalalama,  arhuda,  peii, 
and  ghana  in  their  own  bodies.’  They  would  be 
born  in  the  various  forms  of  transmigration,  as 
brutes  or  as  human  beings,  as  told  in  Jdtakas  ; 
but  this  happens  not  by  necessity,  but  owing  to 
their  own  decision  and  for  the  purposes  of  accumu- 
lating merit  and  of  leading  other  beings  to  salva- 
tion. Their  bodies  are  furnished  with  sense  organs, 
which  seem  to  be  sometimes  attached,  sometimes 
unattached,  to  outward  objects,  and  appear  to  be 
nourished  by  the  bodies.  Nevertheless,  the  Bodhi- 
sattvas do  not  see  forms  and  colours  by  eyes,  or 
hear  sounds  by  ears,  or  smell  by  noses,  or  taste  by 
tongues,  nor  have  their  bodies  any  real  sense  of 
touch ; but  their  minds  receive  all  impressions  at 
once  and  thoroughly  (this  state  is  called  the  sama- 
krsarw,  [?]).  What  they  utter  in  speech  or  act  by 
body  is  done  for  the  sake  of  others,  in  order  to 
enlighten  them.  Therefore,  when  all  is  done  that 
is  to  be  done  {krta-karanlyoi),  they  shut  themselves 
out  from  aU  outward  impressions  and  objects.  In 
short,  they  are  supra-men,  and  their  physical  lives 
are  mere  appearance,  in  contrast  ■with  their  eter- 
nally serene  essence. 

Thus  ■n'e  see  that  the  Mahasahghikas  were 
thorough  docetists,  whose  ideas  seem  to  have 
proceeded  parallel  or  conjointly  with  the  mytho- 
logizing of  the  Buddha’s  life,  as  we  see  it  in  the 
Makavastu  or  the  Lalitavistara.'^ 

1 See  Wassilieff,  Buddhismus,  pp.  258-262.  The  following 
Btatements  as  regards  a Buddha  and  Bodhisattvas  are  founded 
on  this  authority’. 

2 See  Mahdvastu,  ed.  Senart,  Paris,  1890,  and  his  Essai  mr 
la  l&gtndt  de  Buddha'^^  Paris,  1882.  The  present  Sanskrit 


3.  The  Prajna  school. — Though  the  name  prajna 
meant  originally  intellectual  training  in  general, 
it  became  gradually  restricted  to  the  exercise 
of  contemplation  transcending  all  discursive  and 
rational  knowledge.  The  content  of  this  kind 
of  meditation  amounts  to  transcending  self  and 
all  actual  aspects  of  things,  and  ascending  to  the 
highest  region  of  mystic  union  [yoga).  In  the 
Buddha’s  teaching  we  repeatedly  find  admonitions 
to  this  exercise,  and  it  is  said  that  his  profound 
doctrine  consisted  in  the  teaching  of  vacuity 
(sumiatd,  Skr.  iunyatd).^  Among  his  disciples 
Subhuti  is  praised  by  the  Master  as  the  foremost 
of  those  who  practised  this  method  of  contempla- 
tion among  forest  trees,  as  the  man  of  meditation 
abandoning  every  thought  of  visible  forms.  ^ It  is 
he  to  whom  are  ascribed  the  occasions  of  the  con- 
versations on  the  subject,  and  the  various  texts 
known  as  the  Prajnd-pdramitd  are  handed  down 
to  us  bearing  his  name.  Though  the  longest  of 
the  texts  is  said  to  contain  100,000  -Uokas,  the  gist 
of  the  whole  amounts  to  nothing  but  the  vacuity 
of  all  phenomena.  All  possible  arguments,  in- 
cluding a number  of  similes  and  parables,  etc.,  are 
used  to  convince  man  of  the  non-reality  of  what 
is  deemed  by  the  common  mind  to  be  reality. 
Thus  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  argument  should 
be  applied  to  the  person  of  Buddha,  and  a most 
decided  docetism  is  represented  by  this  group  of 
texts  and  its  followers,  whom  we  would  now  call 
the  Prajna,  or  Alaksana,  school. 

Seeing  the  non-entity  of  everything  phenomenal, 
and  attaining  to  the  height  of  mystic  contempla- 
tion, one  could  realize  in  himself  the  depth  of  the 
prajna  wisdom.®  Buddhahood  is  the  position 
wherein  this  wisdom  is  fully  enlightened  and  the 
highest  illumination  is  seen  face  to  face.  Even 
when  denying  any  reality,  the  Prajna  school  could 
not  deny  the  reality  of  this  state  of  illumination. 
Not  only  are  a hundred  thousand  words  and  phrases 
used  to  describe  this  condition,  but  it  is  regarded 
as  the  most  real  of  realities  and  is  called  the  mother 
of  all  the  Buddhas,  the  source  from  which  they 
derive  their  enlightenment.  Thus  the  innermost 
qualities  of  Buddhahood  can  be  sought  nowhere 
else  than  in  the  profound  abyss  of  the  prajna. 
The  natural  consequence  of  this  thought  is  that 
the  earthly  life  of  the  Buddha  Sakyamuni,  includ- 
ing its  incidents  and  his  teachings,  is  in  reality 
nothing  but  illusion,  like  all  other  phenomena  of 
the  visible  world  {loka).  As  the  five  constituents 
(skandhas)  of  the  visible  world  are  mere  mani- 
festations of  what  is  in  itself  beyond  all  these 
forms,  so  the  person  of  Sakyamuni  is  a perfect 
manifestation  of  omniscience  (sarvajna  - jiidna) 
which  consists  in  the  full  realization  of  vacuity. 
All  that  he  did  and  preached  during  his  lifetime 
was  only  a matter  of  pedagogic  (updya-kauialya), 
intended  to  admonish  men  to  the  exercise  of  the 
method  and  to  lead  them  to  this  ultimate  truth. 
He  showed  himself  to  have  accumulated  all  pos- 
sible merits  of  the  six  Paramitas  and  to  have 
accomplished  his  attainments  in  behaviour  (ilia), 
contemplation  (samadhi),  wisdom  (prajna),  de- 
liverance (vimukti),  and  the  realization  of  the 
knowledge  leading  to  it  (vimukti-jndna-dariana) ; 
but  all  these  were  done  not  for  himself,  but  for  the 

text  is  said  to  belong  to  the  Mahasanghika  school,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  Chinese  version  (Nanjio,  no.  680),  it  used  to  be 
revered  by  the  other  schools  also.  'We  can  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  the  legends  and  materials  from  the  Pali  Viiiaya  (with 
which  the  MahMasaka  and  the  Dharmagupta  traditions  stand 
nearly  on  the  same  level)  to  the  Sarvastivada  Vinaya  (Nanjio, 
no.  1121)  and  then  to  the  present  text.  The  accumulation  of 
biographical  materials  with  addition  of  nidanas  and  avaddnas, 
and  the  adoration  of  the  life  incidents  through  mythologizing, 
can  be  exhibited  by  bringing  these  texts  together  in  a series. 

1 See  above,  p.  836.  2 Afig.  i.  14.  2 ; Uddna,  6. 7. 

3  The  following  statements  are  founded  mostly  on  the  A^fa- 
sdhasrikd,  esp.  pp.  58,  135  f.,  256-276,  306-308,  512  f.  (ed.  Mitra, 
Calcutta,  1888). 
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sake  of  common  men,  in  order  to  admonish  [anumo- 
dana)  them  to  similar  attainments. 

The  final  extinction  (parinirvdna)  of  his  physical 
body  was,  of  course,  not  the  end  of  a mortal,  but 
was  meant  to  be  a visible  example  of  ultimate 
absorj)tion  into  the  depth  of  vacuity.  This  applies 
to  all  Buddhas,  past  as  well  as  future,  who  are 
infinite  in  number  and  nothing  but  individualized 
manifestations  of  the  mother  Prajna.  The  name 
Buddha  means  the  one  who  has  realized  the  omni- 
science of  the  truth  and  identified  himself  vv'ith 
vacuity ; and  Tathdgata  is  a title  applied  to  him 
on  account  of  his  revelation  of  this  ultimate  truth 
(tathatd)  of  vacuity.  Common  men  see  in  him 
one  who  has  attained  this  truth  by  the  accom- 
plishments of  Buddhahood  (i.e.  tathd-gata),  and 
who  has  appeared  among  men  to  reveal  it  to  them 
(i.e.  tathd-dgata).  But,  just  as  every  phenomenon 
leaves  no  trace  (apada)  either  of  whence  it  comes 
or  of  whither  it  goes,  so  the  Tathagata  in  reality 
comes  from  nowhere  {na  dgdmana)  and  goes  to 
nowhere  (na  gamana).  In  this  respect  he  is  like 
space,  and  his  person  has  essentially  nothing  other 
than  the  ultimate  quality  of  all  things,  vacuity. 
The  thirty-two  special  marks  attributed  to  him 
are  in  reality  ‘non-marks’  (alakmna),  and  ‘non- 
mark ’ is  the  characteristic  of  any  Tathagata.  He 
teaches  men  and  leads  them  to  deliverance  ; still 
they  are  mere  illusions,  and  the  Tathagata  con- 
vinces them  of  their  own  vacuity.  If  this  para- 
doxical argument  be  followed  out,  the  conclusion 
runs  as  follows : 

‘ They  who  saw  me  by  form,  and  they  who  heard  me  by 
sound, 

They  engaged  in  false  endeavours,  will  not  see  me. 

A Buddha  is  to  be  seen  from  the  Law  (dharmatas) ; for  the 
Lords  have  the  Law-body  (dharmakdya)  ■, 

And  the  nature  of  the  Law  cannot  be  understood,  nor  can 
it  be  made  to  be  understood.’  i 

4.  Nagarjuna. — We  do  not  know  where  or  when 
these  Prajna  texts  originated.  But  we  have  before 
us  one  of  them  translated  into  Chinese  in  the  2nd 
cent.  A.D.  (Nanjio,  no.  5).  A tradition  says  that 
the  Astasdhasrikd  was  first  preserved  in  Southern 
India,  and  was  then  transmitted  to  the  West  and 
to  the  North  of  India.  “ Whatever  the  authenticity 
of  the  tradition  may  be,  we  see  in  Nagarjuna, 
who  is  believed  to  have  lived  in  Southern  India  in 
the  2nd  or  3rd  cent.,  a conspicuous  propounder  of 
the  doctrine.  He  was  a great  dialectician,  and 
pursued  the  negative  dialectics  of  the  Prajna  school 
till  he  reached  a complete  denial  of  any  definite 
thought  about  anything,  especially  in  his  Madhya- 
mi/ca-toim  (Nanjio,  no.  1179).  In  the  22nd  chapter 
of  this  treatise  he  denies  step  by  step  every  quality 
thinkable  of  the  person  of  the  Tathagata.  He  has 
no  physical  body  ; yet,  apart  from  physical  body 
(which  is  in  reality  vacuity),  there  is  no  existence. 
He  has  no  mind ; yet,  apart  from  mind,  he  is  an 
inconceivable  thing.  Inconceivable  and  unthink- 
able as  he  is,  he  is  not  a non-existence.  Being 
(sat)  or  non-being  (asat)  is  never  to  be  predicated 
of  him,  because  both  are  illusions.  He  is  neither 
a being  nor  a non-being,  neither  a non-being  nor 
a non -nonbeing.  In  short,  he  has  no  substance 
(dtma-bhdva),  just  as  every  other  being,  both  in 
his  lifetime  and  after  his  death,  has  none.  Any 
attribute,  any  thought  of  his  substance,  is  to  be 
denied,  and  thorough  negations  of  relativities 
could  lead  to  the  deep  insight  into  it  in  which  is 
realized  the  contemplation  ai  prajna. 

Thoroughgoing  docetist  as  Naganuna  was,  he 
did  not  deny  the  historicity  of  the  Buddha’s  life, 
and  thus  was  compelled  to  distinguish  between  the 
empirical  and  the  transcendental  standpoints  in 
his  Buddhology.  This  distinction  is  pointed  out 
in  his  commentary^  on  the  Satasdhasrilcd,  the 

1 Vajracchc.dhikd  (SBE  xlix.  140-141). 

2 Afilaadhasrikn,  iip.  224-Z45.  3 Nanjio,  no.  1109. 


largest  of  the  Prajna  texts.  In  this  work  he  does 
not  employ  negative  dialectics,  but  endeavours  to 
state  the  common  view,  i.e.  the  so-called  Hina- 
yanist  standpoint,  faithfully,  according  to  its 
adherents,  and  then  to  elevate  it  to,  or  explain 
it  away  from,  his  own  transcendental,  i.e.  Maha- 
yanist,  standpoint.  Thus  he  admits  therein  the 
actuality  of  the  occurrences  and  teachings  in  the 
Buddha’s  lifetime.  In  this  respect  his  treatise  is 
a kind  of  encyclopaedia  of  Buddhist  legends  and 
doctrines,  and  the  author  reproduces  faithfully 
the  anti-docetic  arguments,  as  found  in  the  Kathd- 
vaMhu  (or  elsewhere),  enumerating  the  incidents 
of  the  Buddha’s  life  and  their  respective  scenes. 
But  Nagarjuna’s  arguments  run  finally  to  the  con- 
clusion that  all  these  earthly  incidents  belonged 
to  the  phenomena  of  the  Buddha’s  physical  body 
(jdtakdya,  i.e.  ‘born  in  flesh’),  in  contrast  with 
his  real  substance  (dharmakdya,  also  called  dtma- 
hhdvakdya  and  prajiidkdya).  The  former  view  is 
admitted  from  the  standpoint  of  the  earthly  prin- 
ciple (loka-artha),  and  the  latter  is  the  only  true 
view  according  to  the  first  principle  (parama- 
artha)  of  Prajna.  The  thirty-two  marks,  etc., 
may  be  attributed  to  a Buddha  only  from  the 
former  point  of  view,  and  the  final  truth  should 
amount  to  non-marks  (alaksana).  If  the  dharma- 
kdya should  be  stated  positively,  it  fills  up  the 
infinite  space  in  all  directions,  being  furnished 
with  all  possible  and  imaginable  qualities  and 
dignities.  Its  activities  have  no  limit ; it  preaches 
ceaselessly,  and  leads  all  beings  to  enlightenment 
with  every  means  and  method  beyond  our  imagina- 
tions. T\\&  jdtakdya  mawbe  of  any_  number  and 
of  any  kind,  the  Buddha  Sakyamuni  being  one  of 
them,  and  the  most  conspicuous  to  every  eye  in 
this  world-period.  Yet  he  was  a mere  manifesta- 
tion of  the  true  body,  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
common  men,  who  could  be  educated  only  by  a 
phenomenal  manifestation  and  by  verbal  teachings 
of  the  Tathagata,  appearing  in  a physical  body 
like  themselves.  The  sunlight  pervades  every- 
where in  space,  but  it  can  be  seen  by  physical 
eyes  only  when  reflected  from  a material  body. 

Thus  Nagarjuna  does  not  wholly  reject  the 
existence  of  an  historical  Buddha,  but  this  is  a 
concession  made  to  the  common  view,  just  as  the 
physical  life  of  a Tathagata  is  a condescension  for 
the  sake  of  ordinary  men.  Yet  it  is  undeniable 
that  Nagarjuna’s  speculations  proceeded  from 
faith  in  Sakyamuni’s  personality  as  a Buddha ; 
hence  he  recognizes  a distinct  personality  in 
Sakyamuni,  as  one  of  the  innumerable  Buddhas, 
and  his  descriptions  of  the  Buddha’s  life  and 
capacities  are  on  the  same  lines  as  in  the  other 
forms  of  Buddhism.  In  short,  Nagarjuna’s  docet- 
ism  was  a necessary  consequence  of  his  philosophi- 
cal standpoint ; but  his  Buddhology  is  characterized 
by  a sharp  distinction  between  the  jdtakdya  and 
the  dharmakdya,  in  emphasizing  the  sole  reality 
of  the  latter  according  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Prajna  doctrine,  and  in  admitting  the 
historicity  of  the  Buddha’s  life  as  a concession  to 
the  common  view,  and  also  as  a manifestation  of 
the  Buddha’s  mercy  and  potency  for  the  sake  of 
the  beings  to  be  led. 

5.  Eternal  Buddhahood. — Just  as  in  Christianity 
the  dogmas  of  homoousia  and  the  Trinity  stood 
in  opposition  to  Docetism,  so  we  see,  in  Buddhist 
history,  similar  aspects  of  the  Buddhological  specu- 
lations opposed  to  pronounced  docetism.  But  most 
Buddhist  tliinkers  had  hardly  reached  a clear  under- 
standing of  the  demarcation  between  docetism  and 
anti-docetism,  and  even  among  those  Mahayanists 
who,  upon  the  whole,  occupied  an  anti-docetic 
standpoint  very  few  combated  docetic  tendencies 
so  decidedly  as  the  earlier  Theravadins.  The 
truths  (dharma)  revealed  by  the  Buddha  con- 
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tinued  to  hold  the  first  place,  and  his  person, 
Tathagata,  the  second. 

In  this  Avay  a derivation  of  the  personal  Buddha 
from  the  original  universality  of  the  Truth  or 
Buddhahood  constantly  taxed  their  ingenuity. 
Many  thinkers  tried  to  solve  the  problems  in  a 
way  very  similar  to  the  Christian  theories  of  the 
Logos  and  kenosis,  but  with  this  difierence,  that 
their  ideas  constantly  verged  on  a docetic  tendency 
in  emphasizing  the  Buddhahood  a priori,  thus 
sacrificing  more  or  less  the  actuality  of  the 
Buddha’s  life.  Some  of  them  laid  special  stress 
upon  the  eight  (or  four)  important  incidents  in  his 
life  as  the  ‘ signs  ’ (laksana)  of  his  Buddhahood ; 
yet  those  signs  were  merged  in  the  all-absorbing 
universality  or  monotony  repeated  in  the  career 
of  each  of  the  innumerable  Buddhas.  Even  the 
anti-docetic  Theravadins  saw  in  Sakyamuni  one 
of  the  Buddhas  who  appeared  in  the  past  and  wHl 
appear  in  the  future,  and  so  his  Buddhahood  was 
made  to  consist  in  the  realization  of  the  one  road 
(ekayana)  common  to  all  Buddhas.  ^ This  capacity 
or  dignity  of  a Buddha  is  expressed  by  means  of 
the  appellation  Tathagata.  Hence  the  questions 
arise  whether  the  various  Buddhas,  though  indi- 
vidualized in  personal  distinctions,  are  one  in 
substance,  and  whether  the  time  personality  of  the 
present  Buddha  should  be  sought  beyond  his 
earthly  life. 

A solution  of  those  questions  was  attempted  in  the  Suvarna- 
prabhd,^  which  took  the  question  of  the  duration  of  the 
Tathagata's  life  {Tathagata-ayu^-pramdi},a)  as  its  text.  In 
order  to  answer  this  question  raised  by  an  inquirer,  the  Buddha 
manifests  himself  in  heavenly  brUliancy,  surrounded  by  the 
Tathagatas  Aksobhya,  Eatnaketu,  Amitabha,  and  Dundu- 
hhi^vara  on  four  sides ; the  questioner  utters  verses  in  praise  and 
admiration  of  the  Buddha’s  infinite  life.  Further,  it  is  ex- 
plained that  his  appearance  in  this  world  is  with  a view  to  the 
education  of  common  mortals  {sattvdnam  pdripdchdyd),  in  a 
way  adapted  to  their  capacities.  Thus  what  is  essential  in  a 
Tathagata  is  not  his  temporary  appearance  (nirmUd-kdya),  but 
the  eternal  and  universal  life,  in  full  possession  of  the  Truths, 
i.e.  the  dharinakaya  (or  dharma-dkdtu),  of  which  any  particular 
Buddha  partakes,  and  on  account  of  which  he  becomes  a 
Buddha.3  ‘ All  the  Buddhas  are  identical  in  their  substance 
(samd-vdriTid) ; ■*  therein  lies  the  essence  {dharmatd)  of  the 
Buddhas.  The  Revered  One  is  not  a maker,  nor  the  Tathagata 
a born  one.”  Thus  the  universal  predominates  over  the 
particular,  and  a docetic  tendency  is  manifest  in  this  idealistic 
speculation  in  connexion  with  the  mythologizing  processes. 

Another  book,  the  ‘ Lotus  of  the  True  Law  ’ (Saddharma- 
pu^ariJcd),^  tries  to  answer  the  same  question  on  similar  lines, 
and  on  a grander  scale,  but  in  a less  docetic  fashion.  We  might 
call  this  book  ‘ the  Johannine  Gospel  of  Buddhism,’  and  the 
quintessence  of  the  whole  argument  consists  in  identifying  the 
actual  Buddha  with  the  Buddha  who  had  no  beginning.  His 
appearance  in  this  world  as  Sakyamuni  was  ‘for  the  sole  object, 
the  sole  aim,  ...  of  exhibiting  to  all  beings  the  sight  of  the 
Buddha ; ...  of  opening  the  eyes  to  the  sight  of  Tathagata- 
knowledge.’S  For  this  purpose,  for  the  sake  of  all  beings,  the 
Buddha  adop,ted  the  expedient  (updyd-kau^alya)  of  being  born 
among  the  Sakyas,  and  manifested  himself  to  have  attained 
Buddhahood  under  the  Bodhi  tree,  near  Gaya,  and  to  have 
entered  into  nirvapa.  But  in  reality  he  has  neither  beginning 
nor  end.  He  existed  from  eternity,  and  is  to  live  for  ever.7 
Thus  the  second  chapter  of  the  book,  which  explains  the  cause 
and  purpose  of  the  Buddha’s  appearance,  forms  the  centre  of 
the  introductory  part ; the  fifteenth,  which  reveals  the  eternity 
of  his  essence,  the  centre  of  the  middle,  or  main  part ; and  the 
twentieth,  the  centre  of  the  concluding  part,  shows  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Buddha’s  teaching  and  authority  for  ever  in  the 
future.  In  other  words,  we  have  in  the  first  place  the  actual 
appearance  of  the  Buddha  among  men,  as  their  father  and  the 
Lord  of  the  world ; 8 then  is  revealed  the  original  {agra)  essence 
of  the  Tathagata,  existing  and  acting  from  eternity  (chirdm) ; 
in  the  conclusion  we  have  the  assurance  of  the  endurance  of  his 
personal  influence  as  well  as  the  mission  of  the  Paraclete,  so  to 
speak,  who  la  to  appear  in  the  latter  days  of  the  world.  In 
these  statements,  however  mythical  and  fantastic  they  may  be 
in  many  passages,  the  text  never  loses  sight  of  the  Buddha’s 


1 Digha,  14 ; ilahaniddna  and  Sarnyutta,  47,  18,  47. 

2 ed.  ^rad  Chandra,  fasc.  i.,  Calcutta,  1898. 

3 Suvantaprabhd,  pp.  6-8. 

4 This  translation  of  the  word  varna  is  given  on  the  authority 
of  the  two  Chinese  translators. 

6 ed.  Kem-Nanjio,  St.  Petersburg,  1908-1911.  Kern's  tr.  is  in 
SBE,  voL  xxL 

6 Tr.  p.  40.  7 See  tr.  pp.  xxv,  54-57,  292-297,  307-310. 

8 Especially  in  this  part,  chapters  ii.-vii.,  we  can  trace  many 
passages  to  the  Pali  Eikdyas  of  the  Theravadins. 


personality.!  At  all  events,  we  have  in  this  book  a Buddhist 
parallel  to  the  Christian  doctrines  of  the  Logos  and  kenosis,  if  it 
does  not  wholly  agree  with  them.  Without  going  into  the  philo- 
sophical ideas  underlying  these  Buddhological  speculations,  we 
can  easily  see  how,  according  as  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  one  or 
other  of  these  two  aspects  of  the  Buddhahood, — the  eternal  and 
the  temporary, — one  who  derives  his  ideas  from  this  book  may  be 
led  to  an  anti-docetic  or  a docetic  view  of  the  Buddha. 

After  a profound  and  elaborate  system  of 
Buddhist  scholasticism,  known  as  the  T’ien-t’ai 
school,  was  organized  hy  Ch’-i“  (531-597),  the 
disputes  were  revived,  both  among  his  followers 
and  among  his  opponents,  as  to  which  of  the  above 
two  aspects  w’as  to  be  emphasized.  The  original 
(Chinese  ^ew)  and  fundamental  Buddhahood  is  the 
real  essence,  untouched  by  changes ; and  the 
Buddha,  when  viewed  from  his  own  substance,  is 
nothing  but  his  eternal  person  (the  T’ien-t’ai 
school  does  not  see  in  this  a mere  ‘ thatness,’ 
tathatd,  as  did  Nagarjuna,  but  constant  activities 
for  the  good  of  all  beings).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  derivative  (Chinese  chi,  which  means  ‘ trace  ’) 
Buddhahood  is  the  trace  left  hy  the  real  Buddha 
among  men,  in  order  to  educate  them.  Though 
Ch’-i  himself  emphasized  the  inseparable  unity  of 
the  two  aspects,  the  disputes  never  ceased  about 
the  difference  between  the  two,  and  as  to  the 
superiority  of  one  over  the  other.  Those  wdio 
emphasized  the  original  as  superior  to,  or  more 
real  than,  the  other  took  refuge,  more  or  less,  in 
Nagarjuna’s  philosophy,  and  thus  inclined  towards 
docetism.  The  difference  of  opinion  continues  to 
this  day  in  Japan.  Among  the  followers  of 
Nichiren,  the  most  ardent  expounder  of  the 
orthodox  T’ien-t’ai,  the  problem  is  shifted,  and 
concerns  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  either 
the  Truth  (Dharma)  revealed  by,  or  the  person  of, 
the  Buddha,  but  the  question  remains  substantially 
the  same  as  before. 

6.  The  Trinitarians. — The  contrast  between  the 
eternal  and  the  temporary  aspects  of  the  Buddha’s 
person  led  to  the  assumption  of  a third  aspect, 
which,  after  the  fashion  of  Gnosticism,  was  to  be 
the  revelation  of  the  Buddha  to  himself  and  to  the 
superhuman  heings,  the  Bodhisattvas.  We  see  in 
Asvaghosa  (q.v.),  the  Buddhist  Origen,  the  first 
systematization  of  the  Trinitarian  theory.*  The 
ultimate  principle  of  his  philosophy  is  the  identity 
of  Mind  (cAifte),  which  is  ‘thatness’  or  essence,  in 
the  person  of  the  Buddha  and  in  common  men. 
This  ‘ thatness  ’ (tathatd)  is  the  dharmakaya  of 
the  Buddha,  or  the  tathdgata-garbha,  i.e.  the 
womb  and  source  from  which  every  being  derives 
its  existence  and  activities.  The  Buddha  does  not 
remain  in  tranquillity  in  the  womb,  but  manifests 
himself  in  the  various  conditions  of  bliss,  according 
to  the  respective  merits  and  enlightenment  of  the 
superhuman  beings.  These  manifestations  make 
up  the  bliss-hody  (sashbhogakdya).  Further,  he 
adapts  himself  to  the  individuation-consciousness 
of  common  mortals,  and  appears  in  this  world  in 
condescension  or  incarnation,  i.e.  the  nirnidna- 
kdya.  Men  see  in  it  a body  composed  of  gross 
matter  which,  though  in  itself  not  different  from 
mind,  is  considered  by  them  to  be  something  out- 
ward, and  thus  what  they  look  upon  as  the  Buddha 
is  only  something  like  shadow  or  reflexion. 
Asvaghosa’s  theory  of  the  Trinity  is,  in  this  way, 
based  upon  an  idealistic  philosophy  similar  to  the 
Prajua  school,  at  the  same  time  with  a Gnostic 
gradation  of  the  Buddha’s  manifestations  to  all 
kinds  of  existence,  and  in  this  respect  his  Bud- 
dhology  verges  on  a docetic  view,  almost  abolishing 
the  distinction  of  persons  in  the  Trinity  through 
its  emphasis  on  the  identity  of  the  substance. 

Another  representative  of  the  Trinity  theory  is 

1 On  this  point  the  present  writer  differs  from  Kern’s  remarks 
on  p.  XX vi  of  his  translation. 

See  Nanjio’s  Cataloguey  Oxford,  1883,  Appendix  iii.  no.  12. 

3 In  his  work  ‘ The  Awakening  of  Faith  ’ (Suzuki’s  Eng.  tr., 
Chicago,  1900). 
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Vasubandhu,  together  with  his  brother  Asahga. 
His  standpoint  is  essentially  that  of  Ai^vaghosa, 
difiering  from  the  latter  only  in  nomenclature  and 
subdivision.  Vasubandhu  is  a theosophist,  or  a 
Gnostic,  in  his  way  of  thinking  and  in  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  various  mystic  attainments.  Moreover, 
he  almost  loses  sight  of  a definite  incarnation, 
such  as  ^akyamuni,  and  believes  in  innumerable 
condescension  bodies  (which  he  calls  apparitions, 
nirmita),  appearing  everywhere  in  any  form,  in 
the  visions  of  the  Bodhisattvas.  These  apparitions 
can  meet  and  cross  one  another  without  any 
hindrance,  and  can  assist  one  another  in  their 
educative  purposes.  Thus  Vasubandhu,  though 
an  ardent  believer  in  Maitreya,  the  future  Buddha, 
opposes  most  decidedly  the  view  that  there  appears 
only  one  Buddha  in  one  world-period.  The  universe 
he  sees  is  filled  with  all  possible  apparitions  of 
Buddha,  from  gross  matter,  plants,  and  animals, 
up  to  the  highest  manifestations  in  the  states  of 
bliss.  1 Mysticism,  Theosophy,  Gnosticism,  and 
Pantheism  are  combined  in  his  docetic  Buddhology, 
which  at  last  amounts  to  nothing  else  than  Cosmo- 
logy and  Psychology. 

Lastly,  a similar  docetic  Buddhology  is  repre- 
sented by  a chapter  entitled  the  ‘ Trikaya’  in  the 
Suvarnaprabhd,  which  is  found  only  in  I-tsing’s 
translation,  and  is  probably  a later  interpolation 
from  the  pen  of  a follower  of  Vasubandhu.  This 
is  apparently  intended  to  be  a further  interpreta- 
tion of  the  second  chapter.  Nevertheless,  the 
writer  makes  no  mention  of  the  actual  Buddha 
Sakyamuni,  but  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  substantial 
identity  of  all  the  Buddhas,  who  are  considered 
to  be  mere  apparitions  of  the  sole  essence,  the 
dharmakdya.  He  thinks  that,  if  one  sees  in  the 
Buddha  or  Buddhas  this  identity  of  substance,  as 
well  as  of  intention  and  activities,  according  to 
truth  (dharmatathataya),  there  can  be  no  talk  about 
life  or  death,  sleep  or  dream,  thirst  or  hunger  in 
the  Tathagata,  because  his  own  mind  is,  in  reality, 
always  tranquU  in  profound  contemplation  (yoga). 

Thus  we  see  Trinitarianism  finally  reaching  a 
decided  docetism,  though  it  started  from  a stand- 
point different  from  that  of  the  Prajna  school. 
Asvaghosa’s  psychological  cosmology  did  not  de- 
cidedly deny  the  reality  of  the  condescension  body. 
Nevertheless,  the  idea  of  unity  in  the  Trinity 
proceeded,  in  Vasubandhu  and  his  followers,  to 
that  of  identity  (saniatd),  verging  on  the  negation 
of  differences,  as  we  have  found  in  Nagarjuna. 
These  docetists,  however,  did  not  go  to  the  ex- 
treme of  the  latter’s  doctrine,  but  developed  the 
Mahasanghikas’  Pantheism  into  their  own  theo- 
sophy. This  theosophy  is  again  worked  up  in  the 
mysticism  of  the  Mantra  system,  another  form  of 
decided  docetism,  at  which  we  shall  now  give  a 
glance. 

7.  Mantra  Buddhism. — Though  we  know  very 
little  about  the  origin  and  history  of  Mantra 
(Jap.  Shingon)  Buddhism,  or  Buddhist  Tantrism, 
it  shows  a most  abstruse  form  of  religion,  made  up 
of  extremely  idealistic  and  materialistic  elements. 
Its  origin  is  ascribed  to  Nagarjuna,  and  it  has 
certainly  his  all-identifying  idealism  at  its  basis, 
but  at  the  same  time  mystic  interpretations  of 
the  material  as  well  as  ideal  worlds,  as  found  in 
Vasubandhu,  play  a great  part.  Numerous  texts 
and  formulse  were  produced  in  India  and  were 
widely  prevalent  there  in  the  last  centuries  of 
Buddliist  history.  We  see  them  also  used  by  the 
Lamas  to-day  side  by  side  with  their  Prajna  texts. 
The  most  important  text  of  this  mysticism,  the 
Mahdvairochana-ahhisgmhodhi,  was  brought  to 
China  by  an  Indian,  Subhakarasinha  (f  735),  and 
its  final  systematization  was  carried  out  in  Japan 
by  Kukai  (f  835). 

* See  esp.  ch.  xx.  of  hie  Vijfldtimatra  (Nanjio,  no.  1215). 


The  Buddha,  according  to  this  philosophy,  is 
nothing  but  the  whole  universe,  the  dharmadhdtu, 
including  its  six  elements— earth,  water,  fire,  air, 
space,  and  consciousness.  It  is  his  real  body,  the 
dharmakdya,  and  it  may  be  divided  into  two 
complementary  constituents,  the  mental  and  the 
material.  The  former  is  called  the  Garbhadhdtu, 
corresponding  with  the  Tathdgatagarbha  of 
Asvagliosa ; and  the  latter  the  Vajradhdtu,  the 
indestructible  substance.  The  individualized  phe- 
nomena are,  in  this  way,  nothing  but  the  Buddha’s 
revelation  to  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
methods  of  benediction  (adhisthdna)  embracing  all 
beings.  The  whole  is  called  the  Buddha  Maha- 
Vairochana.  The  numberless  manifestations  of 
his  body,  such  as  Buddhas,  Bodhisattvas,  Vajra- 
panis,  Padmapanis,  etc.,  make  up  the  whole 
pantheon  of  the  religion,  which  is  represented 
symbolically  in  the  two  sets  of  cycles  or  as- 
semblages (mandala),  corresponding  to  the  above 
divisions  of  the  Dhdtu.  We  shall  not  here  enter 
into  the  details  of  this  symbolism,  for,  as  we 
might  naturally  expect,  the  historical  Buddha 
dwindles  almost  to  naught  in  this  recondite  .system 
of  mysticism.  The  name  Sakyamuni  is  preserved 
in  one  corner  of  the  Garbhadhdtu-mandala,  but 
his  actual  personality  means  so  little  that  these 
mystics  have  almost  nothing  to  say  of  his  life  or 
teaching.  A disciple  of  Subhakarasinha  tried,  in 
his  commentary  on  the  text  named  above,  to  ex- 
plain the  eternal  Buddha  taught  in  the  Lotus  as 
identical  with  Maha-Vairochana,  and  later  on 
some  Japanese  Mantrists  identified  Sakyamuni 
with  their  supreme  Buddha.  But  all  these  at- 
tempts were  carried  on  to  neglect  of  the  historical 
signification  of  Sakyamuni.  In  short,  the  person 
of  the  Buddha  is,  with  them,  dispersed  and 
diffused  over  the  whole  universe,  and  he  is  ranked 
on  the  same  level  as  any  other  superhuman  beings. 
He  is  elevated  on  one  side  to  the  all-embracing 
dharmakdya,  and  on  the  other  is  degraded  to 
mere  dust.  This  was  a consequence  of  Buddhist 
materialism  and  idealism.  It  is  only  natural  that, 
with  the  disintegration  of  the  personal  Buddha, 
the  Buddhist  religion,  in  this  form,  reached  dis- 
solution, and  all  kinds  of  abuses  and  superstitions 
were  accepted  and  justified. 

Literature. — Besides  the  references  and  original  materials 
cited  above,  see  "W.  Wassilieff,  Buddhismus,  St.  Petersburg, 
1860,  p.  128  f. ; E.  Burnouf,  Introd.  d I’hist.  du  Bouddhisme 
indien,  Paris,  1841,  pp.  108-123,  219-229,  438-444,  514-555 ; 
L.  de  la  V.  Poussin,  Bouddhisme  : etudes  et  maUriaux,  Paris, 
1898,  Bouddhisme ; opinions  sur  I’histoire  de  la  dogmatique, 
Paris,  1909,  p.  248  f.  ; D.  T.  Suzuki,  Outlines  of  Mahdyana 
Buddhism,  London,  1907,  chs.  vi.  ix.-xii.;  B.  Nanjio,  Tiaefre 
Japanese  Buddhist  Sects,  Tokyo,  1886,  chs.  iv.  v.  vii.  viii.  xi. 

M.  Anesaki. 

DOCTRINE  AND  DOGMA.— See  Church, 
Confessions,  Creeds. 

DOG.— See  Animals. 

DOLMEN. — See  Death  (Europe,  pre-historic). 

DOM.— The  menial  tribe  of  Dravidian  origin, 
widely  spread  under  various  names  in  most  parts 
of  continental  India.  The  Census  returns  of  1901 
(Census  India,  ii.  323)  show  their  numbers  to  be 
977,026 ; and  of  the  Dommara,  Domar,  or  Dombar, 
97,456.  But  there  must  be  some  error  in  the  tabu- 
lation, as  none  are  shown  in  Bengal,  where  the 
Maghaiya  Dorns  of  Bihar  are  an  important  tribe. 
The  Poms  seem  to  be  of  diverse  origin,  and  the 
social  position  of  their  various  branches  is  very 
different.  They  certainly  belong  to  a large  extent 
to  one  of  the  non-Aryan  races ; but  in  many  places 
they  may  be  the  descendants  of  the  mixed  race  of 
serfs  or  slaves  of  the  early  conquerors.  As  Eislay 
remarks : 
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‘ The  fact  that  tor  centuries  past  they  have  been  condemned 
to  the  most  menial  duties,  and  have  served  as  the  helots  of  the 
entire  Hindu  community,  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  break 
down  whatever  tribal  spirit  they  may  once  have  possessed,  and 
to  obliterate  all  structural  traces  of  their  true  origin’  {Tribes 
and  Castes,  1.  241). 

The  Dorns  of  Northern  India  may  he  divided  into 
three  territorial  groups,  the  ethnological  connexion 
of  which  can  he  only  a matter  of  speculation  : (1) 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  tribe  found  in  the  Plains 
districts  to  the  east  of  the  United  Provinces  and 
in  Bihar  ; (2)  the  Doms  of  the  Himalayas  ; (3)  the 
Dom  or  Dum  Mirasis  of  the  Panjab. 

I.  The  Dorns  of  the  Ganges  Plains. — These  are 
divided  into  numerous  sub-tribes,  such  as  the 
Bahsphor  (q.v.),  the  Baser,  and  others.  They 
differ  in  social  position  according  to  the  business 
in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  in  particular  their 
rank  depends  upon  whether  they  do  or  do  not  prac- 
tise scavengering.  The  most  interesting  of  these 
groups  is  that  of  the  Maghaiya  Doms,  who  take 
their  name  from  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Magadha 
or  South  Bihar.  They  are  found  in  the  western 
districts  of  Bengal  and  to  the  east  of  the  United 
Provinces.  In  their  original  state  they  are 
vagrants  pure  and  simple,  who  do  not  possess  even 
mat  shelters  or  tents  to  protect  them  in  the  cold 
and  rainy  season,  hut  cower  under  trees,  or  lurk  in 
cattle-sheds  or  under  the  eaves  of  houses.  They 
live  by  burglary,  petty  theft,  and  begging,  and 
their  women  are  prostitutes.  In  Gorakhpur  tliey 
have  two  special  divinities  of  their  own — Gandak 
and  Samaiya.  Gandak  is  said  to  have  been  hanged 
for  theft  a long  time  ago,  and  when  he  was  dying 
he  promised  to  help  the  IMaghaiyas  in  times  of 
trouble.  He  is  worshipped  by  the  whole  sub-tribe, 
and  is  invoked  on  all  important  occasions  ; hut  he 
is  pre-eminently  the  god  of  theft.  A successful 
raid  is  always  celebrated  by  a sacrifice  and  feast 
in  his  honour.  Samaiya  is  a female  deity,  and 
apparently,  as  is  usual  among  the  Dravidians,  she 
is  recognized  in  a vague  way  to  be  the  consort  of 
Gandak.  She  is  without  special  history  or  legend, 
and  no  sharp  line  of  distinction  is  drawn  between 
her  functions  and  those  of  Gandak  ; but  she  seems 
to  he  especially  invoked  at  childbirth  and  in  illness. 
Both  these  deities  are  honoured  with  sacrifices 
of  young  pigs,  with  an  offering  of  spirits  mixed 
with  sugar  and  spices.  The  Maghaiyas  employ  no 
priests ; any  of  their  number  is  capable  of  performing 
the  rite.  The  meat  and  other  things,  after  dedica- 
tion, are  divided  among  the  worshippers.  Some- 
times at  childbirth,  or  when  a child  is  teething, 
a pig  is  specially  sacrificed  to  Samaiya,  or  this  is 
done  in  fulfilment  of  a vow.  They  have  no  idol, 
altar,  or  religious  platform.  When  a sacrifice  is  to 
he  made,  a space  is  cleared  in  a field,  and  the  rite 
is  performed. 

Among  those  branches  of  the  tribe  whose  social 
rank  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Maghaiyas  there  is 
some  approach  to  Hinduism,  and  tlie  Mother  god- 
dess is  worshipped  as  Bhavani,  while  they  have 
some  vague  idea  of  an  all-powerful  male  deity 
called  Paramesvar,  ‘the  great  god,’  who  punishes 
the  guilty,  and  of  a hell ; but  what  it  is  and  how 
sinners  are  punished  they  know  not.  As  Risley, 
•writing  of  Bihar,  remarks  {pp.  cit.  i.  245) : 

‘The  religion  of  the  Doms  varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  may  be  described  generally  as  a chaotic  mix* 
ture  of  survivals  from  the  elemental  or  animistic  cults  charac- 
teristic of  the  aboriginal  races,  and  of  observances  borrowed  in 
a haphazard  fashion  from  whatever  Hindu  sect  happens  to  be 
dominant  in  a particular  locality.  The  composite  and  chaotic 
nature  of  their  belief  is  due  partly  to  the  great  ignorance  of 
the  caste,  but  mainly  to  the  fact  that,  as  a rule,  they  have  no 
Brahmans,  and  thus  are  without  any  central  authority,  or 
standard,  which  would  tend  to  mould  their  religious  usages  into 
conformity  with  a uniform  standard.’ 

The  Maghaiyas,  apparently  as  a survival  of  the 
matriarchate  in  some  form,  employ  a sister’s  son 
to  act  as  funeral  priest  and  to  recite  the  spells 


{mantra)  which  are  intended  to  lay  the  ghost  of 
the  dead. 

‘ If  a man  dies  of  snake-bite,  say  the  Magahiyi  Doms  of  the 
Gya  district,  we  worship  his  spirit  as  a Sdrnperiyd  [snake  god- 
ling]  lest  he  should  come  back  and  give  us  bad  dreams  ; we  also 
worship  the  snake  who  bit  him,  lest  the  snake-god  should  serve 
us  in  like  fashion.  Any  man,  therefore,  conspicuous  enough  by 
his  doings  in  life  or  for  the  manner  of  his  death  to  stand  a 
chance  of  being  dreamed  of  among  a tolerably  large  circle  is 
likely  in  course  of  time  to  take  rank  as  a god  ’ (ib.  i.  247). 

Hence  arises  the  worship  of  6yam  Singh,  the 
deified  ancestor  of  the  Doms  of  Bihar,  who  may 
have  been  a successful  robber,  or  of  Gandak,  to 
whom  reference  has  already  been  made.  The 
Bihar  branch,  again,  worship  Sansari  Mai,  whom 
some  identify  with  Kali,  but  who  is  probably,  as 
her  name  implies,  the  Earth  Mother,  known  to 
most  primitive  religions. 

‘No  image,  not  even  the  usual  lump  of  clay,  is  set  up  to 
represent  the  goddess : a circle  one  span  and  four  fingers  in 
diameter  is  drawn  on  the  ground  and  smeared  smooth  with 
cow-dung.  Squatting  in  front  of  this  the  worshipper  gashes 
his  left  arm  with  the  curved  Dom  knife,  and  daubs  five  streaks 
of  blood  with  his  finger  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  praying  in  a 
low  voice  that  a dark  night  may  aid  his  designs  ; that  his  booty 
may  be  ample  ; and  that  he  and  his  gang  may  escape  detection,' 
with  which  Risley  (pp.  cit.  i.  247  f.)  aptly  compares  the  prayer 
to  Laverna : 

‘ Da  mihi  fallere,  da  justo  sanctoque  videri, 

Noctem  peccatis  et  fraudibus  objice  nubem  ’ 

(Horace,  Ep.  i.  16.  61  f.). 

Similarly  in  the  United  Pruvinces  the  ’Doms, 
whose  business  it  is  to  slay  o'wnerless  dogs,  have  a 
female  deity  called  Kukarmari,  ‘slayer  of  dogs,’  to 
whom  a sacrifice  of  a young  pig  and  an  oflering  of 
spirits  are  made  as  a propitiation  for  the  death  of 
the  animals  of  which  she  is  the  guardian.  The 
Dom  executioner,  on  the  same  principle,  as  he  lets 
the  gallows  fall,  calls  to  the  Emperor,  the  judge, 
and  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  conviction  and 
sentence  of  the  criminal,  to  take  the  guilt  of  his 
death  upon  their  own  heads,  and  to  save  him  thus 
from  responsibility.  In  a still  lower  grade  of  belief 
are  the  so-called  fetishistic  practices  of  worshipping 
the  ‘jemmy’  with  which  the  Dom  burglar  makes 
entry  into  a house.  They  also  when  encamped 
near  a village  worship  the  local  gods  of  the  place. 

This  branch  of  the  Doms  feels  the  dread  of  evil 
spirits  which  is  found  among  all  races  in  a similar 
stage  of  culture.  Marl  Masan,  the  death  spirit  of 
the  cremation  ground,  represents  the  impersonated 
dread  which  attaches  to  such  uncanny  places,  and 
it  is  considered  necessary  to  appease  the  ghosts  of 
the  dead  by  an  annual  celebration,  if  they  are  not 
to  appear  in  dreams  and  afflict  the  living. 

2.  The  Himalayan  Doms. — These  are  in  a much 
higher  grade  than  those  of  Bihar  and  the  neigli- 
houring  districts.  Tliey  carry  on  various  trades 
which  m the  Plains  are  each  allotted  to  a separate 
caste.  Their  beliefs  are  of  the  same  animistic  type 
as  those  of  the  Doms  of  Bihar.  In  the  first  place, 
they  worship  a number  of  deified  ghosts  who  are 
specially  commemorated  on  account  of  the  tragic 
circumstances  of  their  death.  Ganganath  was  a 
prince  murdered  on  account  of  a sexual  intrigue, 
and  he  and  his  paramour  are  worshipped.  When 
any  one  is  aggrieved  by  a wicked  or  powerful 
enemy,  he  goes  for  aid  to  Ganganath,  who  invari- 
ably punishes  the  wrongdoer.  He  sometimes 
possesses  one  of  his  followers,  and  through  him 
prescribes  the  offerings  which  must  be  made  to 
propitiate  him.  Bholanath  is  a deity  of  the  same 
type,  the  ghost  of  a prince  who  was  assassinated. 
He  is  represented  by  a small  iron  trident  placed  in 
a corner  of  the  house,  to  which  offerings  are  made 
when  any  sudden  calamity  attacks  the  inmates. 

Another  class  of  deities  represents  the  imperson- 
ated horror  of  graveyard  or  forest.  Masan  lives  at 
a burning-ground,  is  black  in  colour  and  hideous  in 
appearance.  He  comes  from  the  ashes  of  a funeral 
pyre  and  chases  passers-hy  at  night,  some  of  whom 
die  of  fright,  whilst  others  go  mad  and  linger  for  a 
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while.  He  possesses  the  sick,  causes  disease,  and 
can  be  expelled  by  exorcism.  Khabish  lives  in 
remote,  dark  glens,  sometimes  imitating  the  bellow 
of  a buffalo,  the  cry  of  a goatherd,  or  the  grunt  of 
a wild  pig.  He  frightens  and  besets  unwary  tra- 
vellers. Besides  malignant  ghosts  of  this  kind  they 
also  worship  Khetrpal,  ‘ protector  of  the  land,’  the 
male  consort  of  the  Earth  Mother,  and  Kalbisht 
and  Chumu,  kindly  deified  ghosts  who  protect  the 
herds  and  flocks.  More  terrible  is  Runiya,  who 
rides  from  village  to  village  on  immense  boulders, 
the  impersonation  of  the  avalanche  or  of  the  rocks 
falling  from  the  mountain  side.  He  attacks  only 
females ; and,  should  any  one  attract  his  attentions, 
she  invariably  wastes  away,  haunted  by  her  demon 
lover,  and  joins  him  in  spirit  land. 

3.  The  Dom  or  Diim  Mirdsis. — Quite  different  in 
occupation,  at  least  from  the  Maghaiya  or  Hima- 
layan Dorns,  is  the  Dom  or  Dum  Mirasi  of  the 
Panjab,  who  has  been  well  described  by  Ibbetson 
(Punjab  Ethnography,  289).  He  is  a minstrel  and 
ballad-singer,  plays  on  the  little  drum,  cymbals, 
and  fiddle,  and  his  women  amuse  ladies  in  zananas 
by  appearing  as  jesters  and  singers.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  show  that  these  arts  may  have  de- 
veloped among  the  more  savage  Dorns.  But  the 
Panjab  Dorns  are  now  quite  distinct  from  the 
Maghftiyas  and  the  Dorns  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
in  religion  they  have  become  nominally  Muhamma- 
dans, though  they  still  retain  many  of  the  animistic 
beliefs  of  the  other  branches  of  the  tribe. 

Literature. — For  Bengal,  see  Risley,  Tribes  and  Castes  of 
Bengal,  Calcutta,  1891 , i.  240  il. ; Wise,  Races,  Castes,  and 
Trades  of  Eastern  Bengal,  London,  1883,  p.  265  ff. ; Gait, 
Census  Report  Bengal,  1901,  i.  App.  vii.  p.  xlix.  For  the 
United  Provinces,  Crooke,  Tribes  and  Castes  of  the  N.  W. 
Prov.  and  Oudh,  Calcutta,  1896,  ii.  312  ft.;  Atkinson,  Hima- 
layan  Gazetteer,  i882-84,  ii.  319  ft.  For  the  Panjab,  Ibbetson, 
Panjdb  Ethnography,  Calcutta,  1883,  p.  289.  For  the  Dotnbs 
of  the  Madras  Presidency  see  Thurston,  Castes  and  Tribes  of 
Southern  India,  ii.  (1909)  173.  ty.  CrOOKE. 

DOMESTICATION. — The  term  applied  to 
the  control  by  human  beings  of  the  conditions 
under  which  animals  and  plants  live  and  propagate 
their  species.  The  extent  of  this  control  varies 
from  case  to  case,  and,  although,  logically,  German 
authorities  who  include  oysters  and  silkworms 
among  domesticated  animals  are  justified  by  the 
definition,  the  term  as  a rule  is  limited  to  such 
animals  and  such  plants  as  are  necessary  for  the 
existence  or  well-being  of  the  human  race— among 
animals,  to  the  dog,  the  horse  and  the  ass,  the  cow 
and  other  ruminants,  the  rabbit  and  similar  rodents  ; 
to  animals  of  great  value  for  transport  like  the 
camel  and  the  elejihant,  and  to  some  birds  ; among 
plants,  to  cereals,  roots,  and  tubers  which  have  an 
agricultural  value,  various  species  of  trees,  and 
plants  like  flax  and  hemp  which  contain  fibres  of 
great  use  to  man.  The  most  primitive  men  do  not 
possess  either  domesticated  animals  or  domesticated 
plants.  So  far  as  at  present  is  ascertained,  palrno- 
fithic  man  in  Europe  possessed  neither,  though  in 
a stratum  intermediate  between  palfeolithic  and 
neolithic,  at  Mas  d’Azil  in  the  South  of  France, 
Edouard  Piette  found  representations  of  heads 
of  horses  which  in  the  woodcut  look  certainly  as 
if  they  were  fitted  with  halters  (though  this  has 
been  denied).  Piette  found  also  a little  heap  of 
wheat,  which,  except  in  one  form,  is  no  longer 
known  in  Europe  as  a wild  plant.  In  rock-shelters 
of  the  palaeolithic  period  many  admirable  drawings 
have  been  found  of  such  animals  as  the  reindeer, 
the  horse,  and  the  mammoth,  and  also  large 
quantities  of  their  bones.  But  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  bones  came  into  the  shelters 
clothed  witli  flesh  intended  for  food.  Even  in  the 
‘ kitchen-middens’  of  the  coast  of  Denmark,  which 
belong  to  the  neolithic  age,  the  only  animal  which 
can  be  identified  as  domesticated  is  the  dog,  so 


that  we  may  imagine  the  state  of  civilization  of 
that  period  to  resemble  in  the  main  that  of  the 
native  Australians  at  the  present  day.  These 
have  no  cultivated  plants,  and  the  only  animal 
which  can  be  called  in  any  sense  domesticated  is 
the  dingo — the  native  dog.  As  even  the  dingo  in 
the  pairing  season  often  deserts  its  master,  it 
cannot  be  considered  entirely  domesticated.  Other 
animals  are  obviously  not  likely  to  be  long  kept  as 
pets  among  savages  who  lay  up  no  stores  and  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  find  natural  products  so 
scarce  that  they  are  driven  to  devouring  their  own 
children.  The  primitive  savage  has,  however, 
undoubted  ability  to  make  friends  with  dumb 
animals,  and  in  South  America,  where  the  con- 
ditions of  life  are  on  the  whole  easier  than  in 
Australia,  the  huts  of  the  natives  are  full  of  animals, 
mostly  birds,  which  they  have  tamed.  The  native, 
however,  turns  them  to  no  practical  use,  and  when 
he  has  been  presented  with  ordinary  fowls  he  uses 
neither  their  eggs  nor  tlieir  flesh.  When  the 
American  Indians  were  given  cattle,  they  could 
not  imagine  any  other  method  of  treatment  for 
them  than  as  animals  to  hunt. 

The  domestication  of  animals  has  obviously 
been  a process  continued  over  a long  period  of 
time,  and  in  the  case  of  most  animals  repeated  at 
many  difl'erent  places  by  difl'erent  persons.  The 
stages  in  this  process  are  not  very  clear.  The 
most  important  animal  to  man  in  many  ways  is 
the  cow.  Its  flesh  and  milk  supply  food ; its  skin 
provides  clothing ; its  sinews,  bones,  and  horns 
yield  primitive  implements.  From  very  early 
times  it  has  also  been  used  as  a means  of  exchange. 
As  an  early  Persian  writer  says  in  the  Bahrdm 
Yasht  of  the  Avesta,  developing  the  texts  of  an 
earlier  Yasna,  ‘in  the  ox  is  our  strength,  in  the 
ox  is  our  need ; ...  in  the  ox  is  our  food,  in  the 
ox  is  our  clothing  ; in  the  ox  is  tillage,  that  makes 
food  grow  for  us’  (SEE  xxiii.  247).  In  other  cir- 
cumstances the  goat  is  of  hardly  less  importance, 
while  the  sheep  has  been  much  more  modified  by 
its  contact  with  man  than  these  ; and  its  bones,  in 
Northern  Europe  at  any  rate,  are  found  later  and 
more  rarely  than  those  of  the  ox  and  goat._  The 
conditions  in  which  the  horse  was  domesticated 
are  also  obscure.  But  this  animal  became  in- 
dispensable in  countries  where  large  herds_  of 
cattle  more  or  less  domesticated  came  into  exist- 
ence. Sheep  and  goats  can  be  controlled  by 
shepherds  with  dogs  ; large  herds  of  cattle  can  be 
controlled  only  by  the  mounted  cowboy,  who  on 
the  great  plains  of  both  the  Old  World  and  the 
New  has  become  an  important  political  factor. 
Tlie  geographical  conditions  v/hich  brought  about 
the  domestication  of  the  camel  and  the  elephant 
were  much  more  limited  in  range.  In  the  case  of 
the  pigeon  it  has  been  shown  by  Darwin  that  all 
varieties  have  arisen,  under  domestication,  from 
the  ‘ blue  rock.’  The  goose  was  early  domesticated ; 
in  the  Odyssey  (xv.  161-2)  an  eagle  carries  off  one 
of  Helen’s  geese  as  she  feeds  them  in  the  courtyard 
at  Sparta.  The  goose,  duck,  and  pigeon  were 
domesticated  with  a view  to  their  use  as  food,  but 
the  turtle-dove  was  often  kept  simply  as  a pet, 
while  the  game-cock  (the  ‘Persian  bird’  of  the 
Greek  poets)  was  kept  from  a sporting  interest. 
It  is  impossible  here  to  discuss  other  birds  which 
have  become  thus  domesticated  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  in  more  modern  times,  e.g.  the  turkey, 
the  guinea-fowl,  the  pheasant,  and  the  ostrich. 

The  causes  which  produce  domestication  in 
animals  were  classified  nearly  half  a century  ago 
by  Francis  Galton  (Trans,  of  the  Ethnol.  Soc.  of 
London,  1868,  p.  123  ff.).  To  his  analysis,  though 
rarely  quoted  in  recent  times,  later  writers  have 
added  nothing  of  importance.  He  shows  that 
animals  which  become  domesticated  must  have  an 
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inborn  liking  for  man,  be  fond  of  comfort,  be  use- 
ful to  savages,  be  hardy,  breed  freely,  and  be 
gregarious.  The  cat,  it  may  be  argued,  is  not 
gregarious  ; but  it  is  fond  of  comfort,  and,  except 
in  rare  instances,  is  more  attaclied  to  a place  than 
to  a person.  The  pig,  on  the  other  hand,  has  many 
of  the  qualities  in  which  the  cat  is  lacking,  but  it 
has  for  various  obvious  reasons  never  been  domes- 
ticated in  the  same  way,  and  even  the  crofter  of 
the  Hebrides  or  of  Western  Ireland,  who  shares  his 
habitation  with  the  cattle,  as  a rule  excludes  the 
pig.  Some  animals  are  kept  by  man  in  captivity 
without  their  being  in  the  proper  sense  domesti- 
cated. Till  lately  the  wild  elephant  had  to  be 
tamed,  because  elephants  did  not  breed  in  cap- 
tivity. But  the  speculations  to  which  this  fact 
has  given  rise  are  in  the  main  ill-founded.  The 
tame  elephant  in  conditions  approaching  his  wild 
state  does  breed  (Darwin,  Variation  of  Animals 
and  Plants  under  Domestication,  popular  ed., 
1905,  ii.  165). 

Besides  the  natural  causes  postulated  by  Galton, 
the  existence  of  animals  both  domesticated  and 
undomesticated  was  probably  to  some  extent 
guaranteed  by  religious  or  quasi-religious  sanctions. 
In  Persia  and  in  Germany  white  horses  were 
specially  sacred  (Herod,  i.  189;  Tac.  German.  9, 
10).  In  India  animal  life  generally  is  sacred,  but 
in  Greece  and  Koine  the  ox  which  drew  the  plough 
was  not  to  be  killed.  What  effect  totemism  had 
upon  the  maintenance  of  particular  animals  and 
plants  will  be  clearer  when  experts  have  decided 
precisely  what  totemism  is  (see  Frazer,  Totemism 
and  Exogamy,  4 vols.,  London,  1910;  and,  for  a 
different  view,  A.  Lang,  art.  ‘ Totemism,’  in  EBr^^, 
1911).  Hahn’s  contention  [Die  Haustiere,  1896) 
that  the  domestication  of  kine  began  with  animals 
kept  in  an  enclosure  by  a temple  for  purposes  of 
sacrifice  has  no  real  evidence  in  its  support.  Tlie 
great  enclosures  belonging  to  the  Persian  kings, 
called  in  Avesta  pairi-daeza,  a word  borrowed  by 
Greek  in  the  form  irapddeia-os,  had,  it  is  true,  many 
animals  contained  within  them  ; but  their  religious 
character  is  not  more  obvious  than  that  of  an 
English  gentleman’s  park.  Most  Greek  temples 
stood  in  an  enclosure  [rt/ieuas),  but  the  presence  of 
cattle  except  at  the  time  of  sacrifice  was  not 
encouraged  there,  and  in  the  ALolic  inscription  pub- 
lished by  Kretschmer  in  1902  (Jahresh.  d.  oester. 
arch.  Inst,  in  Wien,  v.  141)  it  is  distinctly  laid  down 
that  such  animals  are  not  to  be  fed  in  the  precinct : 

[At;  o't]r4Ti?y  KTTjvea  /j-tjBB  ^oCKri/j-aTa  rip 

rc/ievet.  Tliat,  however,  there  were  several  stages 
in  the  domestication  of  cattle,  as  Hahn  contends, 
may  be  readily  admitted.  Some  people,  like  the 
Chinese,  who  have  domesticated  cattle,  look  with 
disgust  upon  the  use  of  their  milk ; others,  who 
use  both  their  flesh  and  their  milk,  have  never 
employed  them  as  draught  animals.  But  Hahn 
probably  exaggerates  the  length  of  time  that  it 
took  to  accustom  the  cow  to  yield  her  milk  to  a 
milkman  or  milkmaid  instead  of  to  her  calf — a 
difficulty  which  is  as  present  to  a modern  farmer 
with  a cow  that  has  been  once  allowed  to  suckle 
her  calf  as  it  was  in  early  times.  Probably  milking 
began  in  the  case  of  cows  which  had  lost  their 
calves,  and  to  which  milking  was  a relief,  if  they 
were  already,  in  the  Latin  phrase,  mansuetcB, 
‘ accustomed  to  handling.’  The  careful  selection 
through  untold  ages  of  animals  which  were  ‘ good 
milkers’  has  no  doubt  increased  the  size  of  the 
cow’s  udder,  but  from  the  beginning  the  cow  and 
the  mare  difler  in  this  respect  that  the  foal 
accompanies  its  mother  from  the  first,  while  the 
cow  in  her  native  state  when  she  goes  to  pasture 
leaves  her  calf  in  a brake  and  often  does  not  return 
to  it  for  a long  time. 

The  domestication  of  plants  is  not  exactly 


parallel  with  the  domestication  of  animals.  While 
savage  herdsmen  like  the  Bechuanas  object  strongly 
to  the  women  interfering  with  their  animals, 
woman  is  undoubtedly  the  first  gardener  and 
agriculturist.  As  Lumholtz  says  [Among  Cannibals, 
1889,  p.  160), 

savage  woman  ‘must  do  all  the  hard  work,  go  out  with  her 
basket  and  her  stick  to  gather  fruits,  dig  roots,  or  chop  larvse 
out  of  the  tree-stems.  . . . The  stick  in  question,  the  woman’s 
only  implement,  is  indispensable  to  her  on  her  expeditions  after 
food.  It  is  made  of  hard  tough  wood  four  or  live  feet  long,  and 
has  a sharp  point  at  one  end  made  by  alternately  burning  it  in 
the  fire  and  rubbing  it  with  a stone.  Even  at  dances  and 
festivals  the  married  women  carry  this  stick  as  an  emblem  of 
dignity,  as  the  provider  of  the  family.’ 

This  stick  survives  as  an  agricultural  implement 
even  among  civilized  peoples.  The  next  step,  and 
a long  one,  is  to  plant  seeds  the  produce  of  which 
will  be  at  hand  when  it  is  wanted.  But  for  this 
several  conditions  are  necessary  which  do  not  exist 
among  the  lowest  savages  even  now  : (1)  the  family 
must  be  either  settled  in  a particular  place  or 
wandering  in  a very  circumscribed  area ; (2)  the 
planter  of  the  seeds  must  be  able  to  secure  by  some 
kind  of  sanction  that  they  will  not  be  injured  by 
other  persons ; and  (3)  the  planter  herself  must 
have  more  foresight  than  the  lowest  savages,  so  as 
to  wait  for  the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  At  present 
there  are  hardly  data  by  which  we  can  explain 
how  this  was  accomplished,  but  we  may  guess  that 
the  dibbling  of  seeds  began  with  persons  who  found 
movement  from  place  to  place  difficult,  e.g.  through 
the  encumbrance  of  infant  children,  or  through 
lameness  or  other  physical  disability.  The  protec- 
tion of  the  plants,  as  it  seems,  could  be  secured 
only  by  superstitious  dread.  A precinct  must  be 
made  which  it  would  not  be  safe  for  other  persons 
to  invade.  In  other  words,  a tabu  protected  them. 
How  such  a tabu  developed  into  law  is  well  seen 
in  the  case  of  the  sacred  olives  [fiopiai)  in  ancient 
Attica,  which  were  protected  with  a fence  [o-tikBs), 
and  damage  to  which  was  punished  with  confiscation 
and  banishment. 

Here  we  are  faced  once  more  with  the  problem  which  arose 
in  connexion  with  the  domestication  of  animals.  Is  this 
protective  tabu  totemism?  F.  B.  Jevons  (Introd.  to  History  of 
Religion^,  London,  1901,  pp.  114 £f.,  156,  210 ff.),  who  is  fol- 
lowed by  S.  Eeinach  (Cultes,  mytties  et  religions,  i.  [Paris,  1905] 
86  fl.),  would  attribute  domestication  of  both  animals  and 
plants  entirely  to  totemism  ; van  Gennep  [Tabou  et  toUmisrme 
d Madagascar,  Paris,  1904  [Bibliothfeque  de  I’^cole  des  hautes- 
6tudes,  sciences  religieuses,  xvii.])  no  less  emphatically  argues 
for  the  existence  of  other  causes  (pp.  241  ff.,  307  fl.,  and  passim). 

From  the  gathering  of  grass  seeds,  as  still  practised, 
e.g.  in  Australia,  among  the  Hottentots,  and  among 
the  lowest  natives  of  the  Pacific  slopes  of  America, 
there  was  no  doubt  a gradual  progress  (which  we 
cannot  trace)  to  the  planting  of  cereals.  The 
Hindu  writer  who  says  that  barley  was  the  first  of 
plants  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  food-grains 
probably  right,  but  wheat  in  its  many  varieties 
speedily  became  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  importance. 
It  is  on  the  different  forms  of  grain  that  domestica- 
tion has  had  more  influence  than  anywhere  else. 
Hence,  for  wheat,,  at  any  rate,  the  only  species  for 
which  a wild  original  has  been  found  is  Triticum 
monococcum,  of  which  the  origin  is  said  to  be 
Triticum  oegilopoides.  This  is  found  wild  from 
Servia  through  Asia  Minor  to  Mesopotamia  and 
Antilibanus. 

Literature. — Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  see  artt. 
Agriculture  and  Animals  in  vol.  i.  A good  account  of  the 
domestication  of  animals  and  plants  is  given  by  H.  Schurtz, 
Urgesch.  der  Kultur,  Leipz.  1900,  p.  263  ff. ; but  this,  like  L. 
Reinhardt’s  Eulturgesch.  der  Eulzpflanzen  (2  parts,  vol.  iv. 
of  Die  Erde  und  die  Kultur,  JIunich,  1911),  is  vitiated  for 
scientific  purposes  by  a lack  of  references.  See  also  A.  de  Can- 
dolle, Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants,  Lond.  1884 ; G.  Buschan, 
V orgeschichtl.  Botanik  der  Cullur-  und  Nutzpflanzen  der  alien 
IVelt,  Breslau,  1895 ; E.  Hahn,  Die  Haustiere,  Leipz.  1896,  and 
other  works;  C.  Keller, Die  Abstammung  derdltestcn  Haustiere, 
Zurich,  1902,  and  a charming  short  account  by  the  same  author, 
Die  Stammesnesch.  unserer  Haustiere,  Leipz.  1909,  in  Teubner’s 
series.  Alts  Eatur  und  Geisteswell.  p.  GILES. 
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DONATISTS.— ‘ Donatists  ’ is  the  name  given 
to  the  adherents  of  a schismatic  Church  which  was 
formed  in  N.  Africa  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th 
cent.,  and  continued,  in  spite  of  severe  persecution, 
for  more  than  a hundred  years.  Within  the  area 
which  it  affected,  Donatism  was  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  5th  cent,  numerically  the  preponderat- 
ing form  of  Christianity,  but  its  influence  was 
practically  confined  to  the  dioceses  of  Numidia  and 
Mauretania.  While  in  its  origin  it  was  largely 
due  to  personal  and  provincial  rivalries,  the  schism 
came  rapidly  to  involve  serious  problems  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  the  functions  of  the  Church, 
and  it  was  crushed  only  by  a combination  of  force 
applied  by  the  State  and  the  dialectical  ability  of 
Augustine. 

The  persecution  under  Diocletian  had  revived 
the  question  whether  a priest  or  a bishop  who  had 
shown  weakness  or  unfaithfulness  could  continue 
in,  or  be  restored  to,  his  office.  The  question  had 
been  answered  with  an  unhesitating  negative  by 
Cyprian : 

‘ They  who  have  brought  grievous  sin  upon  them,  that  is,  who 
by  sacrificing  to  idols  have  offered  sacrilegious  sacrifices,  cannot 
claim  to  themselves  the  priesthood  of  God,  or  offer  any  prayers 
in  His  sight  for  their  brethren  ’ (Ep,  Ixv.  2 ; cf.  Ixvii.  2,  3). 

When,  on  the  death  of  Mensurius,  bishop  of  Car- 
thage (A.D.  311),  the  deacon  Cseeilian  was  elected 
as  his  successor,  and  consecrated  by  Felix,  bishop 
of  Aptunga,  objection  was  at  once  raised  to  the 
election,  on  the  threefold  ground  that  Ceecilian 
himself  was  unworthy  of  the  office ; that  he  had 
been  elected  only  by  the  bishops  in  the  district  of 
Carthage,  and  not  by  those  of  the  whole  province 
of  Numidia ; and  that  his  consecration  was  invalid, 
having  been  conferred  by  one  who  was  himself  a 
traditor.  The  opposition  was  led  and  organized, 
in  the  first  place,  by  Secundus,  bishop  of  Tigisis 
and  primate  of  Numidia,  who  visited  Carthage 
attended  by  seventy  other  bishops,  excommuni- 
cated Cfecilian  and  those  who  adhered  to  him,  and 
consecrated  in  his  place  Majorinus,  a ‘ reader’  who 
belonged  to  the  opposite  party.  The  Church  of 
N.  Africa  was  rent  in  twain.  Each  side  excom- 
municated the  other.  Both  appealed  to  the  Em- 
peror Constantine,  ignoring  thereby  Tertullian’s 
principle,  ‘ Quid  Imperatori  cum  ecclesia  ? ’,  and 
setting  an  evil  precedent  for  the  future.  The 
Emperor,  who,  under  the  guidance  of  Hosius, 
bishop  of  Cordoba,  had  already  shown  favour  to 
Csecilian,  yielded  to  the  request  of  Majorinus,  and 
called  on  Miltiades,  bishop  of  Rome,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  bishops  of  Arles,  Autun,  and 
Cologne,  to  investigate  the  dispute,  and  especially 
whether  Felix  was  indeed  a traditor.  Their  deci- 
sion cleared  the  reputation  of  Felix  and  confirmed 
the  consecration  of  Csecilian,  and  also  condemned 
Donatus  of  Casae  Nigrse,  a leader  of  the  opposite 
party,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  re-baptized 
Christians  and  re-ordained  bishops  who  adhered 
to  the  schism.  As  the  principles  at  issue  were 
thus  brought  to  the  surface,  the  Donatists  were 
only  confirmed  in  their  resolve  to  separate  from 
the  Church,  and  Constantine  remitted  the  whole 
matter  to  a Synod  which  he  convoked  to  meet  at 
Arles  (A.D.  314).  This  Synod,  which,  though  de- 
scribed l:)y  Augustine  as  ‘ plenarium  universae 
ecclesiae  concilium,’  cannot  claim  to  be  more  than 
a General  Synod  of  the  Latin  West,  condemned 
the  Donatists  on  all  points  of  their  contention. 
The  schism,  nevertheless,  continuing  to  spread, 
and  Majorinus  having  been  succeeded  by  Donatus 
Magnus,  from  wdiom  tlie  scliismatic  Church  prob- 
ably took  its  name,  Constantine  proceeded  to  civil 
measures,  issuing  a decree  threatening  to  deprive 
the  scliisrnatics  of  their  churches  and  to  banish 
their  bisliops  (A.D.  316).  The  policy  of  forcible 
suppression  was  pursued  with  great  severity  by 


Ursacius,  the  Imperial  commissioner,  but  with 
little  success ; and  in  321  Constantine  instructed 
both  Ursacius  and  Csecilian  to  adopt  a policy  of 
moderation. 

Under  his  successor,  Constans,  the  history  of  the 
schism  followed  much  the  same  course.  Both  the 
persecution  and  the  resistance  were  more  deter- 
mined. It  was  a period  of  much  social  distress 
and  disturbance  in  Africa.  The  Donatists,  as 
ecclesiastical  rebels,  provided  a rallying-point  for 
all  the  discontented  and  seditious  elements  in  the 
population.  There  was  a breakdown  of  social 
order.  Bands  of  dispossessed  peasants  and  escaped 
slaves  infested  the  country,  committing  abomin- 
able outrages  and  exposing  themselves  to  death 
with  fanatical  enthusiasm.  They  sought  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  Donatists,  and  called  them- 
selves milites  Christi  agonistici,  but  are  better 
known  as  circumcelliones,  ‘hut-haunters.’  The 
Donatists  were  discredited  by  these  excesses,  and 
suffered  in  their  suppression.  Many  of  them  were 
put  to  death,  many  others  were  banished,  and  their 
churches  were  closed  or  confiscated.  The  acces- 
sion of  Julian  brought  a temporary  relaxation  to 
them,  as  to  other  schismatics  and  heretics,  but 
under  Gratian  and  Honorius  the  persecution  was 
renewed.  The  schism  continued,  however,  to 
flourish.  Donatus  Magnus,  who  died  in  exile, 
was  succeeded  by  Parmenianus,  and  he  by  Primi- 
anus.  The  situation  which  Augustine  found  at 
Hippo  was  probably  characteristic  of  many  dis- 
tricts : the  Catholics  were  in  a minority,  and  the 
Donatists  refused  to  supply  them  with  bread. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  century  the  movement 
was  seriously  weakened  by  internal  dissension. 
Tychonius,  the  celebrated  grammarian,  was  con- 
demned by  a Donatist  Synod  in  390  for  having 
acknowledged  that  there  were  saints  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  A further  breach  took  place  over  the 
question  of  admission  to  the  Eucharist.  More- 
over, the  continued  and  vigorous  polemic  under- 
taken by  Augustine  began  to  tell.  A conference 
between  the  two  parties  was  arranged  by  him  at 
Carthage  in  411,  and  was  attended  by  286  Catholic 
and  279  Donatist  bishops.  It  led  to  no  satisfactory 
conclusion,  but  provided  an  excuse  for  again  put- 
ting the  civil  law  in  motion.  Augustine  himself 
provided  the  first  reasoned  defence  of  the  perse- 
cution of  Christians  by  Christians,  though  he  de- 
murred to  the  infliction  of  the  death  penalty. 
Fines,  im2)risonment,  and  confiscation  followed,  and 
in  415  the  Donatists  were  prohibited  from  meeting 
for  worship.  Along  with  the  Catholics  they  suf- 
fered gi'ievously  in  the  Vandal  invasion,  but  there 
were  still  traces  of  their  existence  as  late  as  the 
7th  cent.,  when  they  are  referred  to  by  Gregory 
the  Great. 

Donatism  was  not  a heresy ; neither  did  it  de- 
velop any  heretical  teaching.  It  was  not  a dispute 
as  to  the  organization  of  the  Church,  or  even  one 
concerning  discipline  merely,  which  underlay  the 
schism.  Both  parties  held  by  the  episcopate,  as 
both  held  to  the  Creeds.  Donatism  represents  an 
attempt — the  final  one  for  a thousand  years — to 
resist  the  process  of  secularization  by  which  the 
Church  was  gradually  transformed  from  a com- 
munity of  holy  persons  into  an  institution  of 
mixed  character,  offering  to  secure  salvation  for 
its  members  by  means  of  grace  over  which  it  had 
sole  control.  It  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  same 
series  of  movements  as  is  represented  by  the  En- 
cratites  (q.v.),  Montanists  (q.v.),  followers  of  Hip- 
poly  tus,  and  Novatians  (q.v.).  Insistence  on  a 
minimum  of  personal  worthiness  in  the  clergy  at 
least  was  ‘ the  last  remnant  of  a much  more  earnest 
concej^tion  ’ of  the  Church.  It  was  met  bjr  the 
defenders  of  Catholicism  with  a new  emphasis  on 
the  objective  character  of  the  sacraments,  and  upon 
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the  holiness  of  the  Church  apart  from  the  holiness 
or  otherwise  of  its  members  and  clergy.  It  was  in 
the  controversy  with  the  Donatists,  therefore,  that 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Church  was  completely 
developed.  To  the  foundation  principle  of  Dona- 
tism  (‘  qui  fidem  a perfido  sumserit,  non  fidem  per- 
cipit  sed  reatum’)  Optatus  of  Mileve  opposes  an 
equally  fundamental  position,  ‘ sacramenta  per  se 
esse  sancta,  non  per  homines.’  It  was  not  difficult 
for  Augustine  to  show  how  many  practical  diffi- 
culties were  involved  in  the  Donatist  contention, 
chief  among  them  the  difficulty,  amounting  to  im- 
possibility, of  knowing  the  true  character  of  the 
officiating  priest.  But  he  went  further,  and,  by 
asserting  the  indelible  character  of  Orders,  whereby 
an  ordained  person  retains  the  power  to  celebrate 
a valid  sacrament,  whatever  be  his  views  or  his 
conduct,  and  the  mixed  composition  of  the  Church 
as  containing  not  only  ‘ vessels  for  honour  ’ but 
‘ vessels  for  dishonour,’  stamped  its  final  form  on 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It 
is  true  that  in  doing  so  he  had  to  abandon  the 
position  taken  by  Cyprian,  and  assert  the  validity 
of  all  baptism,  even  that  performed  by  heretics, 
provided  that  it  was  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity. 
It  is  true  also  that  baptism  in  this  way  came  to 
lose  some  of  its  significance  and  to  represent  only 
a ‘marking’  of  the  recipient,  the  beginning  of  a 
process  which,  though  it  might  begin  anywhere, 
could  be  consummated  only  within  the  Catholic 
Church  and  by  the  addition  of  ‘ charity  ’ to  faith. 
Moreover,  in  the  theory  of  the  Church  thus  de- 
veloped in  opposition  to  the  Donatists,  Augustine 
at  least  prepares  the  way  for  the  Reformation  dis- 
tinction between  the  Church  visible  and  the  Church 
invisible. 

Literature. — Optatus  Milev.,  de  Schismate  Donatistarum 
[PL  xi.] ; Augustine,  c.  Epistolatn  Parmeniani,  de  Unitate 
Ecclesice,  de  Baptismo  contra  Donatistas,  c.  Literas  Petiliani, 
c.  Cresconium,  Breviculus  eollationis  cum  Donatistis,  c.  Gau- 
dentium,  Ep.  ad  Bonifacium-,  F.  Ribbeck,  Donatus  und 
Augustinus,  Elberfeld,  1858;  D.  Volter,  Ursprung  des  Dona- 
tismus,  Freiburg,  1882  ; L.  Duchesne,  Dossier  du  Donatisme, 
Paris,  1890;  A.  Harnack,  Hist,  of  Dogma,  Eng.  tr.,  1894-99, 
esp.  vol.  V.;  N.  Bonwetsch,  art.  ‘Donatismus,’ in  PRE^,  iv. 

788-798.  C.  A.  Scott. 

DOOM,  DOOM  MYTHS  (Teutonic).— The 
belief  in  supernatural  powers  who  preside  over  the 
destinies  of  mankind  is  met  with  among  all  the 
Teutonic  peoples.  These  powers  have  more  espe- 
cially the  end  of  life  in  their  control,  and  they  are 
accordingly  now  and  then  identified  with  the  spirit 
of  death.  They  are  believed  to  become  incarnate 
in  female  form,  now  coalescing  in  a single  being, 
now  appearing  as  three  sisters,  or  even  in  whole 
multitudes.  According  as  they  dispense  good  or 
evil  fortune  to  men,  they  are  distinguished  as 
friendly  or  hostile.  To  the  individual  they  fre- 
quently reveal  his  fate  in  dreams,  and  this  explains 
why  dreams  hold  so  important  a place,  not  only  in 
the  common  life,  but  also  in  the  literature,  of  the 
Teutonic  race  (cf.  W.  Henzen,  tfber  die  Trdume  in 
der  altnord.  Sagalitteratur,  Leipzig,  1890). 

The  ancient  Teutonic  dialects  possess  several  designations  for 
the  powers  of  destiny,  and  in  not  a few  cases  the  terms  have 
already  acquired  an  abstract  sense.  All  the  tribes  had  the  word 
meaning  fatum  or  which  appears  in  O.H.G.  vmrty  A.S. 

wyr^y  O.N.  and  which  sometimes  signifies  the  spirit  of 

death  or  destin}',  and  sometimes  death  or  destiny  itself.  In  the 
old  Saxon  and  Scandinavian  dialects,  again,  the  name  found  in 
O.S.  metody  A.S.  meotod,  O.N.  mjotu'Qry  the  power  which  * metes 
out’  or  ‘ orders,*  was  in  current  use;  while  among  the  Southern 
Teutons  we  find  O.H.G.  gascafty  O.S.  giskapy  A.S.  gescapy  ‘the 
spirit  who  creates*  (‘shapes’),  which  is  given  in  Grieco-Latin 
glosses  as  the  equivalent  of  parca.  In  works  of  the  15th  cent. 
thQ  gachschepfen  are  still  referred  to  as  powers  who  bestow  life 
upon  man  and  order  its  course  (Vintler,  Blume  der  Tugendy 
1411,  line  7865). 

The  belief  in  the  powers  of  destiny  has  assumed 
an  altogether  peculiar  form  in  northern  Scandi- 
navia. Here  they  are  known  for  the  most  part  by 
the  name  of  nornir.  Norn  is  a word  of  ob.scure 
etymology,  but  appears  to  be  connected  with  Swed. 


norna,  nyrna,  ' to  tell  secretly,’  ‘ to  warn,’  and 
Mid.  Eng.  nyrnen,  ‘ to  recite.’  The  fate  of  man  is 
the  work  of  the  Norns  {slcop  norna),  and  none  can 
evade  their  decree.  Even  the  destiny  of  the  gods 
lies  in  their  control.  Hence  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  birth  of  human  beings,  and  support 
the  mother  in  the  pains  of  labour.  People  seek  to 
win  their  favour  by  offerings.  In  the  Faroe  Islands 
it  is  still  the  custom  for  mothers  to  eat  the  ‘ Norn- 
groats  ’ (nornagreytur)  after  a birth — a survival 
of  the  ancient  oblation.  The  Norns  then  set  the 
tokens  of  their  goodwill  upon  the  finger-nails  of 
the  child,  and  those  who  have  white  spots,  the 
‘ Norn-marks,’  on  their  nails  are  children  of  fortune. 
Like  the  fylgjttr  (see  art.  Demons  and  Spirits 
[Teutonic],  vol.  iv.  p.  633),  the  Norns  continue 
their  good  services  to  human  beings  throughout 
life.  OSin  puts  his  protege  SigurSr  on  his  guard 
against  the  evil  Norns,  who  in  battle  stand  on 
either  side  of  a man,  wishing  that  he  may  receive 
wounds.  The  blows  of  fate  are  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  angry  Norns,  and  defeats  in  war  are  also 
traced  to  their  dictates.  A person’s  death  is  like- 
wise due  to  their  decree.  We  thus  see  the  hostile 
aspects  of  their  character  becoming  more  and  more 
pronounced,  and  hence,  as  is  stated  in  the  Vbltispd 
(8  tt'. ),  they  were  believed  to  have  sprung  originally 
from  the  race  of  giauts,  and  the  golden  age  of  the 
gods  came  to  an  end  when  the  Norns  came  into 
being.  From  their  leading  representative,  UrSr,  is 
taken  the  name  of  the  only  fountain  in  the  under 
world,  the  C/rSr  fountain ; liere,  according  to  Snorri, 
lay  their  abode,  and  from  this  retreat  they  exer- 
cised their  sway  over  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth. 

The  Norns  are  often  found  in  a group  of  three, 
or  in  three  companies.  It  is  possible  that  in  this 
point  the  classical  myths  of  the  Parcce  may  here 
and  there  have  had  an  influence  upon  the  sagas  of 
the  Norns.  They  are  depicted  as  maidens  who 
spin  the  thread  of  destiny  for  man.  Their  doings 
at  the  birth  of  Helgi,  the  slayer  of  the  Hundings, 
are  narrated  as  follows  : 

‘ Night  lay  over  the  house  when  the  Fates  came  to  forecast  the 
hero's  life.  They  said  that  he  should  be  called  the  most  famous 
of  kings  and  the  best  among  princes.  With  power  they  twisted 
the  strands  of  fate  for  Borghild’s  son  in  Bralund  ; they  spread 
the  woof  of  gold  and  made  it  fast  under  the  midst  of  the  moon's 
hall.  In  the  east  and  the  west  they  hid  the  thrums ; all  the 
land  between  was  to  be  his.  Neri's  sister  fastened  one  strand  in 
the  sides  of  the  north,  and  prayed  that  it  might  hold  for  ever  ’ 
(HelgakviSa  Hundingsbana,  ii.  2 ff. , Corp.  poet.  bor. , 1883,  ii.  131). 

The  story  of  Meleager  likewise  reappears  among 
the  Norn  myths.  The  fatal  three  are  present  at 
the  birth  of  Nornagest.  The  two  elder  sisters 
ordain  fortune  and  renown  for  the  child,  but  the 
younger  decides  that  he  shall  live  only  so  long  as 
the  taper  by  his  cradle  remains  uiiconsumed. 
Thereupon  the  elder  sister  seizes  the  taper,  ex- 
tinguishes it,  and  hands  it  to  the  mother,  thus 
conveying  to  mother  and  child  the  power  of  fixing 
the  term  of  the  child’s  life  (Nornagestssaga,  ed. 
Bugge,  1865,  p.  77). 

The  names  Ver’^andi  and  Skuld,  sometimes  given 
to  two  of  the  Norns,  are  due  to  a learned  blunder 
of  the  12th  cent.,  and  have  no  better  authority 
than  an  interpolation  in  the  Vbluspd.  The  author 
of  the  passage  erroneously  connected  the  name 
t/rSr  with  the  preterite  stem  of  the  verb  ver'Sa, 
‘ to  be,’  and  interpreted  it  as  denoting  the  Norn  of 
the  past ; he  then  proceeded  to  fabricate  a FerS- 
andi  as  the  Norn  of  the  present,  and  a Skidd  as  the 
Norn  of  the  future,  taking  the  former  from  ver^a, 
and  the  latter  from  skulu,  the  word  used  to  denote 
the  future  tense.  The  idea  that  the  three  Norns 
inscribe  the  life  of  man  on  tablets  emanates  from 
the  same  writer  ( Vbluspd,  20). 

Literature. — J.  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mijthologie^y  Gottingen, 
1875,  i.  335  ff.  ; E.  Mogk,  Germanische  Mythol.^y  Strasslnirg, 
1907,  p.  52  ff. ; E.  H.  Meyer,  MythoL  d.  GermaneUy  Strassburg, 
1903,  p.  261  ff.  E,  Mogk.  ^ 
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DOOR. — Doors,  whether  of  dwellings  or  of 
temples,  play  an  important  part  in  ritual  and 
belief  over  a very  wide  area.  Often  the  dwelling- 
place  of  a spirit  or  divinity,  the  door  has  almost 
invariably  a sacred  character.  The  origin  of  the 
latter  is  perhaps  best  sought  in  the  conception  of 
the  door  as  separating  between  two  worlds — the 
outside  world,  where  are  innumerable  hostile  influ- 
ences and  powers,  and  the  region  within  the  limits 
of  the  house,  the  influences  and  powers  of  which 
are  friendly.  The  door  is  at  once  the  barrier 
against  those  hostile  influences,  and  that  which 
gives  entrance  to  those  who  have  a right  to  pass  to 
the  sacred  region  within.  Hence  those  who  pass 
through  the  door — the  limit  of  the  sacred  region, 
and  therefore  itself  sacred — must  do  so  with  care 
and  often  with  certain  ritual  acts.  Thus  the 
sacredness  of  the  door  was  probably  at  first  inde- 
pendent of  its  connexion  with  a god  or  spirit.  But 
that  connexion,  once  established,  could  only  add  to 
its  sacred  character.  Again,  being  the  dividing 
line  between  hostile  and  friendly  spheres,  the 
doorway  was  supposed  to  be  a place  where  evil 
influences  clustered,  or  sometimes  even  dwelt. 
But  more  usually  the  household  spirits  dwell  at 
the  door  and  protect  it.  As  these  are  generally 
connected  with  the  hearth,  it  is  not  clear  why  they 
should  also  be  associated  with  the  door.  But  two 
reasons  may  be  suggested.  The  door  is  the  exterior 
limit  of  their  dominion,  where  their  influence 
would  first  be  met  with,  and  where  they  might 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  dwell.  And  when  men 
dwelt  in  rock-shelters,  caves,  or  half-open  huts, 
the  fire  would  be  at  or  near  the  entrance,  as  it  still 
burns  in  front  of  savage  huts.^  When,  later,  it  was 
taken  into  the  house,  the  connexion  of  ancestral 
ghosts  with  the  hearth  would  be  shared  with  the 
entrance,  their  former  exclusive  domain.  In  some 
cases  also  burial  takes  place  at  the  doorway. 

Besides  being  sacred  as  a whole,  the  door  has 
special  sanctity  in  its  more  important  parts — 
threshold,  side-posts,  and  lintel — as  will  be  seen  in 
the  course  of  this  article.  But  it  is  impossible, 
with  Trumbull,  to  regard  the  sacredness  of  the 
threshold  as  originating  in  its  having  been  the 
primitive  altar — first  of  the  house,  then  of  the 
temple.  The  many  rites  connected  with  threshold 
or  door  by  no  means  bear  out  this  theory,  though, 
where  sacrifice  is  performed  at  the  door,  the 
threshold  stone  may  become  for  the  nonce  a species 
of  altar.  But  more  probably  the  sacrifice  is  not 
slain  on  the  threshold,  just  as  the  fire  at  the 
entrance  would  not  have  the  threshold  for  a 
hearth,  while  the  altar  of  primitive  tribes  is  un- 
connected with  the  threshold  (see  Altar). 

The  sacredness  of  the  door  as  the  passage  to  a different 
domain  is  seen  in  many  folk-tales  of  the  f'orbidden,  or  Tabued, 
Door,  through  which  certain  persons  must  not  pass,  and  beyond 
which  lie  matters  into  which  they  must  not  penetrate.  To  do 
so  is  generally  followed  by  fatal  consequences  (CF  306  if.). 
Similarly  the  stranger  must  not,  without  due  preparation,  pass 
the  family  door,  nor  may  the  profane  cross  the  temple  threshold. 

I.  Ritual  acts  at  doors. — The  sacredness  of  the 
door  as  a means  of  passage  from  one  state  to 
another  appears  in  numerous  rites  connected  with 
the  threshold. 

(a)  The  bride  must  step  across  the  threshold  of  the 
husband’s  house  with  the  right  foot  foremost,  the 
bridegroom  in  the  ancient  Vedic  ceremonial  in- 
structing her  to  do  so  [SEE  xxx.  193).  This 
custom  is  also  found  in  more  modern  times  else- 
where. Or,  again,  an  animal  is  sacrificed  at  the 
threshold,  and  the  bride  must  step  across  the 
outpoured  blood — a custom  existing  among  the 
Somalis,  in  Syria,  Armenia,  and  with  the  Copts  in 
Egypt  {FLJ  vi.  [1888]  121  ; Trumbull,  Threshold 
Covenant,  1896,  p.  26  ; Garnett,  Women  of  Turkey, 
1890,  p.  239 ; Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  1846,  iii. 

1 Of.  ERE  ii.  356  for  instances  among  the  Hereros. 


192).  Or  an  offering  is  made,  the  materials  being 
often  presented  to  the  bride,  while  she  smears  the 
door-posts  with  them,  before  crossing  the  threshold 
(see  Trumbull,  29  f.).  Even  more  wide-spread  is 
the  custom  of  carrying  the  bride  across  the 
thresliold — a rite  occurring  among  the  Greeks, 
Romans,  Chinese,  Mordvins,  Abyssinians,  in  Syria 
and  Egypt,  and  found  as  a survival  in  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland  (Pint.  Rom.  Qucest.  29  ; FL 
i.  [1890]  459,  487  ; Bruce,  Travels,  1804,  vii.  67 ; 
Burckhardt,  Arab.  Proverbs,  1875,  p.  137  ; NQ, 
8th  ser.,x.  [1896]  328;  Dalyell,  Darker  Sup.  of  Scot- 
land, 1835,  p.  291 ; Gregor,  Folk-lore  of  JSI.E.  of 
Scotland,  1881,  p.  51 ; Van  Gennep,  Les  Rites  de 
passage,  Paris,  1909,  p.  186 ; for  other  refs.,  see 
Trumbull,  3811).  The  last  custom  has  sometimes 
been  explained  as  a relic  of  marriage  by  capture, 
but  it  forms  one  of  a group  of  rites  by  which  it  is 
sought  to  safeguard  the  sanctity  of  the  threshold. 
Generally,  before  a stranger  can  he  received,  cer- 
tain rites  must  be  performed  to  remove  the  con- 
tagion of  tabfi  resting  on  him  qua  stranger.  The 
bride,  belonging  primitively  to  a different  kin, 
was  so  far  a stranger,  and  tlierefore  dangerous. 
Hence  certain  precautions  must  he  taken  to  render 
propitious  the  spirit  or  divinity  of  the  threshold — 
an  ottering  is  made,  or  the  bride  is  carried  over  the 
sacred  spot  (carrying  or  suspending  above  ground 
of  tabued  persons  is  a common  rite),  or  she  steps 
over,  not  on,  it,  hut  always  with  the  right  foot 
foremost,  or  she  steps  over  the  blood  by  which  the 
spirit  is  propitiated,  and  through  which,  perhaps, 
she  is  brought  into  a kin  or  covenant  relation  with 
liim.  This  is  seen  more  clearly  in  a Panjah  rite. 
The  bride  holds  the  door-frame  of  the  bridegroom’s 
house.  His  mother  gives  her  a cup  of  water  to 
drink  and  welcomes  her,  and  presents  are  given  by 
members  of  the  husband’s  family.  Cotton  is  laid 
down,  and  she  is  hidden  to  come  in.  She  steps  on 
it,  and  is  now  an  integral  member  of  the  family 
{FL  ix.  [1898]  152  f. ).  In  some  cases  the  bridegroom 
makes  an  offering  at  the  threshold  of  the  bride’s 
house — perhaps  a relic  of  those  marriages  in  which 
the  husband  went  to  live  in  her  home.  Crooke 
{FL  xiii.  [1902]  238,  ‘The  Lifting  of  the  Bride’) 
sees  in  the  lifting  a charm  to  promote  fertility  in 
some  instances,  in  others  a method  of  protection 
against  evil  influences.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  in  Lapland  and  Hungary  stepping  over  the 
threshold  ensures  the  protection  of  the  family  and 
of  the  tutelar  spirit  (Jones  and  Kropf,  Folk-Tales 
of  the  Magyars,  1889,  p.  410  f.). 

(6)  Treading  on  the  threshold  is  frequently  for- 
bidden, or  is  considered  unlucky.  It  must  be  stepped 
over,  usually  with  the  right  foot  first  (cf.  FL  i. 
459  [Tatars] ; Conder,  Heth  and  Moab,  1883,  p. 
293  [Syrians] ; Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  i.  118  ; 
Morier,  Second  Journ.  through  Persia,  1818,  p.  254 
[Muham.  mosques];  Trumbull,  12  [Finns  and 
Teutons] ; 1 S [setiological  myth  explaining 
why  a temple  threshold  is  not  trodden  on]).  This 
scrupulous  care  in  stepping  over  the  threshold  of 
a temple,  e.g.  that  of  Baal  and  of  Jahweh,  is  also 
referred  to  and  condemned  in  Zeph  1®.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  act  had  the  force  of  a religious 
rite.  Similarly,  novices,  on  initiation  into  a secret 
society  among  the  Bella  Coolas,  had  to  leap  over 
the  threshold  of  the  dancing  house  (Frazer, 
Totemism  and  Exogamy,  1910,  iii.  512).  Hence  it 
is  also  unlucky  to  stumble  on  the  threshold, 
especially  when  going  on  a journey  or  on  business, 
etc.  (Highlands,  Germany,  Transylvania,  Malaysia, 
Syria,  etc.  ; see  Grimm,  Teut.  Myth.  1815 ; FL  i. 
156,  xviii.  [1907]  59).  Pythagoras  refers  to  this 
belief,  and  says  that  ‘ he  who  strikes  his  foot  against 
the  threshold  should  turn  hack  ’ {Frag.  Phil.  Grmc., 
ed.  Mullach,  1868,  i.  510).  It  is  also  dangerous  to 
sneeze  at  the  threshold,  to  sit,  or  to  linger  at  it ; or 
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for  women  to  suckle  their  children  there  (Hindus, 
Slavs,  Syrians,  etc.  [Crooke,  PR  i.  241 ; Trum- 
bull, 11-12;  FL  XV.  [1904]  208 — negroes  of  Jamaica 
believe  that  ‘ duppies  ’ will  take  those  who  sit  at 
thresholds  ; FL  xviii.  59]). 

(c)  The  sacredness  of  the  door,  and  especially  of 
the  threshold,  demands  also  that  acts  of  reverence 
be  paid  there.  The  threshold  is  to  be  crossed  with 
the  right  foot  first.  Or  a charm  or  prayer  or  sacred 
formula  should  be  said  (‘Bismillah’  [Arabs], 
Palgrave,  Arabia,  1865,  i.  51 ; a formula  of  blessing 
when  the  door  is  first  opened  in  the  morning 
[Hebrides],  FL  x.  [1899]  261).  Or  prostration  and 
touching  the  threshold  with  the  forehead,  kissing 
it  or  the  door,  taking  off  the  shoes,  crossing  oneself 
on  entering,  are  practised  ([Muhammadans]  Trum- 
bull, 11,  123;  Morier,  254;  Frag.  Phil.  Grcec.  i. 
510 ; Ralston,  Songs  of  the  Russian  People,  1872, 
p.  137 ; Layard,  Nineveh,  1849,  i.  69). 

(d)  The  sacredness  of  the  door ' makes  it  a place 
to  deposit  objects  which  are  to  be  preserved  in  safety. 
In  Iceland  the  caul,  in  which  the  child’s  guardian 
spirit  or  a part  of  its  soul  resides,  was  buried  under 
the  threshold,  possibly  with  a view  to  re-birth  in 
the  event  of  the  child  dying.  The  spirit  would 
pass  into  the  mother  as  she  crossed  the  threshold 
(Grimm,  Teut.  Myth.  874).  Among  the  Baganda, 
at  the  monthly  ceremony  connected  with  the 
king’s  placenta,  to  ensure  his  life  and  health,  it  is 
deposited  in  the  doorway  for  a night  and  a day 
(Roscoe,  JAl  xxxii.  [1902]  63,  76). 

(e)  The  door  is  a usual  place  at  which  to  offer 
sacrifices,  either  to  propitiate  the  household  spirit 
or  god,  and  so  to  unite  the  ‘ house  ’ with  him,  or  to 
repel  evil  influences,  or  to  remove  the  contagion  of 
uncleanness  from  all  in  the  house. 

In  Zindero  two  human  victims  were  sacrificed,  one  at  the 
threshold,  which  was  smeared  with  the  blood,  before  a new  king 
entered  the  royal  hut  (Bruce,  Travels,  ii.  614).  In  W.  Africa,  in 
time  of  smallpox  or  expected  trouble,  gateways  are  sprinkled 
with  sacrificial  blood  (Kingsley,  Travels  in  W.  A fr.,  1897,  p.  451 ; 
Nassau,  Fetichism  in  W.  Afr.,  1904,  p.  93).  The  Dayaks  sprinkle 
the  doorway  with  the  blood  of  a pig  sacrificed  as  an  expiation 
for  unchastity,  and  also  vrith  sacrificial  blood  at  seed-time  (St. 
John,  Fife  in  the  Forests  of  the  Far  Fast,  1862,  i.  64,  157). 
Among  the  Aztecs  it  was  also  usual  to  smear  the  temple  doors 
with  the  blood,  the  sacrifice  being  offered  on  an  altar  near  the 
door  (R^viUe,  Native  Rel.  of  Mexico,  1884,  pp.  179,  183).  A 
similar  custom  may  be  seen  in  Herodotus’  account  (ii.  48)  of  the 
sacrifice  of  a swine  to  Osiris,  at  the  door  of  each  house.  The 
carcass  was  given  to  the  swineherd,  so  that  the  main  part  of  the 
rite  was  the  blood-shedding.  In  Bab.  rituals  a lamb  was  sacri- 
ficed at  the  gate  of  a house,  and  its  blood  smeared  on  lintel  and 
doorposts,  and  on  the  huge  images  guarding  the  entrance 
(Zimmern,  Beitrdge  z.  Eenntnis  der  bab.  Rel.,  Leipzig,  1901, 
p.  127  ; cf.  Layard,  ii.  202).  In  Muslim  houses  it  is  usual  to  dip 
the  hand  in  the  blood  of  sacrifices  offered  on  special  occasions, 
and  to  mark  the  surface  near  the  door  in  order  to  repel  the  jinn 
(PL  xviii.  [1907]  66).  For  other  examples,  Abyssinian,  Hindu, 
see  ERF  i.  66>>,  iii.  445“.  The  same  rite  of  smearing  the  doorway 
with  blood  occurs  as  a survival  in  European  folk -custom,  e.g.  in 
Greece  at  Easter,  and  in  Ireland  on  St.  Martin’s  eve,  to  keep 
out  evil  spirits  during  the  year  (PL  i.  275  ; Mason,  Slat. 
Account,  1814-9,  iii.  75).  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
Hebrew  Passover  rite  goes  back  to  a sacrifice  by  which  the 
household  divinity  dwelling  at  the  doorway  was  propitiated 
and  his  protective  power  secured  against  the  evil  powers  (the 
‘destroyer’).  The  blood  was  smeared  on  doorposts  and  lintel, 
and  was  perhaps  first  poured  on  the  threshold  (Ex  1222  ‘ bason  ’ 
[?  ‘ threshold  ’)). 

The  custom  of  slaying  a sacrificial  victim  at  the 
door  to  welcome  a guest,  or  before  the  entrance  of 
a stranger,  or  even  on  the  return  of  the  master  of  a 
house  from  a journey,  which  is  so  wide-spread, 
especially  in  Africa,  Syria,  and  the  East  (see  FL 
xviii.  66 ; Trumbull,  1 ff. ),  had  probably  the 
primitive  intention  of  neutralizing  the  contagion 
of  evil  which  a new-comer  brings  with  him,  and 
also  of  making  the  household  gods  propitious  to 
him.  From  this  it  may  have  passed  into  a species 
of  covenant  rite — by  the  blood  shed  the  new-comer 
or  guest  was  made  one  with  the  household  or  its 
god.  In  other  cases  salt  is  sprinkled  on  the 
threshold,  or  bread  and  salt  are  ofl'ered  to  the 

1 The  Celto-Iherian  custom  of  dancing  at  the  doors  at  the 
time  of  full  moon  may  he  noted  (Strabo,  iii.  4.  16). 


guest  (cf.  Trumbull,  3 ft'.,  where  the  importance  of 
the  covenant  aspect  is  perhaps  over-emphasized). 

Other  offerings  occur  at  the  door.  In  ancient 
Vedic  law  the  householder  had  to  place  an  offering 
on  the  threshold,  at  the  same  time  reciting  a 
mantra  (SBE  ii.  107,  203).  At  seed-time  in 
N.W.  India  a cup-shaped  cake  of  cow-dung  filled 
with  corn,  and  water  poured  over  it,  is  placed  on 
the  threshold  (FLR  v.  [1882]  34).  The  first  bundle 
of  corn  is  placed  near  the  threshold,  and  between 
it  and  the  threshold  a libation  is  poured  forth, 
forming  an  oft'ering  of  first-fruits  to  the  household 
god  (ib. ; Trumbull,  16).  In  the  north  of  Scotland, 
part  of  the  first  load  of  sea-‘  waar  ’ used  for  manure 
was  placed  on  New  Year’s  day  at  each  door  of  the 
farm  to  bring  good  fortune  (Gregor,  in  FLJ  ii.  [1884] 
331).  In  Babylonia,  libations  of  oil,  honey,  and 
wine  were  poured  over  the  thresholds  of  temples, 
and  honey  and  wine  over  bolts  (Jastrow,  Rel.  Bab., 
1898,  p.  664  f.). 

(/)  The  frequent  use  of  sacrifices  at  or  near  doors 
of  temples  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  many 
temples  an  altar  stands  beside  the  door  or  entrance. 
Among  the  Hebrews  the  altar  of  burnt-offering 
stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  tent 
of  meeting  (Ex  40®).  Oft'erings  were  brought  to  the 
door  of  the  tent  of  meeting  and  slain,  and  the 
blood  sprinkled  on  the  altar  (Lv  ® 3^  4'‘-  etc. , cf. 
17^‘f-).  Similarly,  in  the  temple  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  stood  before  the  entrance  to  the  Holy 
Place,  like  the  large  altar  of  the  outer  court  of 
Bab.  temples.  The  greater  Greek  and  Roman 
altars  frequently  stood  before  the  entrance  to  the 
vaos  or  cella.  Trumbull  notes  other  instances  from 
Assyria  and  Asia  Minor,  Mexico,  Polynesia,  etc. 
(115,  121,  144,  150;  cf.  Ellis,  Pol.  Researches, 
1832-6,  iv.  89).  In  Dahomey  little  mounds  of  earth 
are  often  found  at  doorways,  and  on  them  offerings 
are  laid  (Schneider,  Rel.  der  afrilc.  Naturvblker, 
Munster,  1891,  p.  115) ; and  in  Greece  altars  were 
often  placed  at  gateways  or  doors.  The  sanctity  of 
the  door  or  threshold  is  also  emphasized  in  the 
OT.  At  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting  took  place 
the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Ex  29^*-). 
In  Ezekiel’s  ideal  temple  the  ‘ Prince  ’ is  to  w’orship 
at  the  threshold  of  the  gate  of  the  inner  court  (46^). 
When  Moses  spoke  to  Jahweh,  the  pillar  of  cloud 
descended  and  stood  over  the  door  of  entrance  to 
the  tent  of  meeting ; and  in  Ezekiel’s  temple  the 
glory  of  Jahweh  mounts  up  from  the  cherub  and 
stands  over  the  threshold  of  the  house  (Ex  33®®-,  Dt 
31^®,  Ezk  9®  lO-*).  The  thresholds  of  the  tent  of 
meeting  had  their  guardians  (1  Ch  9'®®),  .and  later 
those  of  the  temple  (2  K 22^  23®,  2 Ch  23®,  Jer  35® ; 
cf.  Ps  84’“).  The  office  of  doorkeeper  {Ovpwpol, 
irvKwpol)  soon  came  into  existence  in  the  Christian 
Church  (Cornelius,  ap.  Eus.  HE  vi.  43 ; Bingham, 
Antiq.,  1829,  i.  293,  cf.  257). 

The  ancient  custom  of  baptistery  and  font  being  outside  the 
church  (Eus.  HE  x.  4 ; Cyril,  Catech.  Myst.  i.  2),  preceded  by 
the  custom  of  baptizing  in  any  place  where  there  was  water 
(Tert.  de  Bapt.  4 ; Justin,  Apol.  i.  61),  is  connected  with  the 
general  idea  that  none  but  the  initiated  can  enter  the  sanctuary, 
and  also  with  the  ritual  of  purification  before  sacrificing,  enter- 
ing a temple,  etc.,  for  which  special  vessels  stood  near  the 
entrance — the  Treptppapr^pia,  or  fonts,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Greek  vao?,  the  jars  for  ablutions  which  stood  beside  the  altars 
of  Bab.  temples,  the  Bab.  apsu,  and  the  lavers  and  brazen  sea 
of  Solomon’s  temple  (Jastrow,  652-3  ; Sayce,  Rel,  of  Anc.  Egypt 
and  Bab,,  1902,  p.  468  ; 2 Ch  42-7). 

2.  Guardian  spirits  and  divinities  of  doors. — The 
sacredness  of  the  door  was  connected  with  its  spirit 
or  Divine  guardianship.  In  many  cases  we  find 
deliberate  methods  resorted  to  in  order  to  secure  a 
spirit  guardian,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  door  of 
a house,  and  later,  of  the  gate  of  a city.  One 
of  these  is  burial.  House  burial  is  of  very  wide 
occurrence,  and  is  probably  primitive.  It  usually 
takes  place  under  the  floor,  but  there  are  occasional 
instances  of  its  occurrence  under  the  threshold 
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(Ralston,  326  [Slavs];  Jastrow,  599  [Bab.];  EBE 
iii.  34^  [Burma]).  Burial  at  gates  is  also  found  in 
Greece — ^tolus  was  buried  in  a tomb  in  the  gate 
leading  to  Olympia,  and,  from  his  grave  over  the 
Scaean  gate  at  Troy,  Laomedon  was  believed  to 
guard  the  city.  Neojjtolemus  was  also  buried 
under  the  threshold  of  the  temple  at  Delphi  (Pau- 
sanias,  ed.  Frazer,  v.  4.  4 and  notes).  The  ashes 
of  Belinus,  a British  god,  were  said  to  have  been 
preserved  at  the  gate  on  the  Thames  ( = Billings- 
gate [Geoff.  Mon.  iii.  1]) — a myth  founded  on  gate- 
burial  and  Divine  guardianship  of  the  gate.  In 
other  cases,  sacrifice  was  resorted  to.  At  the  build- 
ing of  a hut  or  house  a human  victim  is  often 
placed  under  the  roof-post,  the  four  corners,  the 
threshold,  or  the  foundation,  whatever  that  may 
be,  or  the  walls ; and  the  same  is  true  of  the  build- 
ing of  a gate.  There  is  no  proof,  however,  that 
(as  Trumbull  supposes  [pp.  cit.  21])  the  threshold 
stone  was  originally  the  foundation  stone.  The 
victims  may  be  intended  to  propitiate  the  earth- 
spirits  whose  domain  is  disturbed  by  the  digging, 
but  they  are  also  expected  to  act  as  guardians  of 
the  house,  door,  or  gate.  In  old  Canaanite  houses 
new-born  children  were  sacrificed  and  buried  under 
floor,  corners,  or  threshold — a custom  later  com- 
muted to  burial  of  a lamp  or  bowls  in  these  places 
(PEFSt,  1903,  pp.  10  f.,  36  ff.).  The  passages  in 
Jos  6^®,  1 K 16®^  have  an  undoubted  reference  to 
this  custom.  In  Phoenicia,  men  were  buried  be- 
neath gates  to  make  the  town  secure  (Movers,  Die 
Phonizier,  Berlin,  1840,  ii.  46).  Instances  of  sacri- 
fices at  the  building  of  a city  gate  are  cited  from 
the  farther  East  (Alabaster,  the  Wheel  of  the  Law, 
1871,  p.  212  [Siam] ; Tylor,  Prim.  Cult.*,  1903,  i. 
106  ; EBE  iii.  27®  [Tenasserim,  Mandalay]),  and  in 
Senegambia  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  bury 
alive  a boy  and  girl  before  the  chief  door  of  the 
town,  in  order  to  make  it  impregnable  (Waitz, 
Anthrop.,  Leipzig,  1860,  ii.  197).  The  coins  placed 
under  the  door  in  China  and  Syria  at  the  building 
of  a house  are  probably  surrogates  for  such  sacri- 
fices, like  the  Canaanite  lamps.  In  Syria  a cock 
is  sacrificed,  and  its  blood  poured  over  the  lintel 
and  steps  of  a new  house  (Doolittle,  Social  Life  of 
the  Chinese,  1866,  ii.  75  ; FL  xviii.  [1907]  59). 

On  foundation-sacrifices  in  general,  see  Sartori,  ZE  xxx.  [1898] 
Iff.;  Liebrecht,  Zur  Volkskunde,  Heilbronn,  1879,  p.  284  ff.  ; 
Gomme,  Folk-Lore  Relics,  1883,  p.  24). 

In  all  such  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  spirit  of 
the  door  is  connected  with  the  household  spirit, 
and  that  both  are  ultimately  ghosts  of  the  dead, 
though  the  sacrifice  or  burial  took  place  there  be- 
cause the  door  or  threshold  was  already  considered 
an  important  part  of  the  house.  Souls  were  sup- 
posed to  dwell  under  the  threshold  in  ancient  India 
(Oldenberg,  Bel.  des  Veda,  Berlin,  1894,  p.  553). 
Among  the  Slavs  the  domovoj,  or  house-spirit, 
associated  with  the  hearth,  is  propitiated  at  cer- 
tain times  by  offerings  buried  beneath  the  threshold 
(Trumbull,  19).  Similarly  the  household  penates 
of  the  Mordvins  receive  offerings  at  the  door,  which 
is  their  seat  (FL  i.  422  ft'.).  In  Germany  a spirit 
sits  between  door  and  doorpost ; hence  the  door 
must  not  be  banged,  and  other  precautions  must 
be  taken  lest  he  leave  and  take  the  luck  with  him 
(Grimm,  1820  ; FL  xiii.  [1902]  238  ff.).  In  Irish 
and  Scots  belief  the  household  fairies  reside  at  the 
threshold  (Crooke,  PB  i.  241).  In  Samoa  the  tute- 
lary spirit  is  also  associated  with  the  doorway,  and 
is  angry  when  water  is  spilt  on  the  threshold 
(Turner,  Samoa,  1884,  p.  37). 

In  many  regions  the  door  or  gate  is  put  under 
the  protection  of  special  divinities,  or  is  called  by 
the  name  of  a god.  The  Ainus  have  a god  of  door- 
posts, and  to  him,  as  to  the  gods  of  other  parts  of 
the  hut,  worship  is  paid  at  its  construction,  and 
offerings  of  inao  are  made  at  other  times  (FLJ  vi. 


[1888]  40;  Batchelor,  Ainu  and  their  Folk-lore, 
1901,  p.  129).  The  .lapanese  have  gods  of  doors 
and  gates  who  guard  against  ‘ unfriendly  things 
from  below  and  above,’  and  are  in  some  cases 
personifications  of  the  gates,  since  these  were 
conceived  as  living  things  exercising  protective 
powers.  Small  prints  of  the  Ni-6,  guardians  of 
holy  places,  are  set  on  the  doors  for  protection 
(Revon,  BHB  li.  [1905]  389  f.;  Aston,  Shinto,  1905, 
pp.  168,  283).  In  China  the  usual  gods  of  the  doors 
are  Shen-Shu  and  Ju-Lu,  though  other  divinities 
or  guardians  occur.  They  guard  the  house  and 
other  buildings ; and  images  of  them,  larger  or 
smaller,  or  pictures  of  them,  or  simply  their  names, 
are  found  at  the  door,  with  a shrine  on  the  left  hand 
(de  Groot,  Les  Fetes  annuellement  c6Uhr6es  d Emoui, 
tr.  Chavannes,  Paris,  1886,  p.  597  ff.  ; "Williams, 
The  Middle  Kingdom,  New  York,  1848,  i.  731). 
In  India,  Vattuma  is  the  threshold  god,  dwelling 
there,  to  whom  offerings  are  made  when  the  door- 
way is  set  up.  Or,  as  among  the  Mulers  of  Chota 
Nagpur,  Dwara  Gusain  is  lord  of  the  house  door, 
and  is  propitiated  with  rites  and  offerings,  in  time 
of  calamity,  at  the  doorway.  Images  and  pic- 
tures of  gods  are  also  placed  rmmd  doors  (Trum- 
bull, 95 ; Crooke,  PB  i.  104).  In  Egypt  each 
building  had  its  protecting  deity,  as  doorway 
inscriptions  prove,  while  sphinxes  guarded  the 
entrances  of  tombs  and  protected  them  from  the 
attacks  of  the  spirits  of  the  desert.  An  inscription 
runs : ‘ I protect  thy  sepulchral  chamber,  I keep 
away  the  stranger,  I overthrow  the  foes  with  their 
weapons.’  In  other  cases  a royal  statue,  wearing 
the  magic  urceiis  diadem,  guards  the  tomb  (ZA , 
1880,  p.  50 ; Wilkinson,  i.  362  f. ; Maspero,  Etudes 
de  myth.,  Paris,  1893,  i.  79).  The  gates  of  Thebes 
were  each  dedicated  to  a planet,  and  connected 
with  planetary  worship  (Nonnus,  Dionys.  v.  64). 
In  Babylonia  and  Assyria  gates  of  cities,  palaces, 
etc. , were  often  dedicated  to  gods  or  named  after 
them,  and  each  part  of  a house  doorway  was  associ- 
ated with  the  great  divinities  to  whom  appeal  was 
made  (Maspero,  Life  in  Anc.  Eg.  and  Assyr.  1891, 

. 220 ; Jastrow,  237).  But,  besides  this,  human- 
eaded  winged  bulls,  lions,  and  other  monstrous 
forms  stood  at  the  entrances  of  temples  and  palaces 
to  guard  them  against  the  approach  of  the  demons, 
the  brood  of  Tiamat,  with  their  composite  forms 
(Maspero,  198  f.;  Jastrow,  263;  Sayce,  119).  In 
Guatemala,  Chahalka  was  the  god  of  houses,  and 
his  protection  was  assured  by  sprinkling  the  doors 
with  sacrificial  blood.  The  great  doorways  of 
Central  American  temples  were  also  guarded  by 
human  male  and  female  or  animal  figures  (Trum- 
bull, 98,  146).  In  Rome,  Janus  was  the  primitive 
numen  of  the  doorway  of  the  house  and  the  city- 
gate,  preventing  the  passage  of  all  evil  things  into 
the  house,  and  so  one  of  the  Penates.  He  was 
god  of  t\ie,jani,  gates  in  the  form  of  arches  on  the 
roads,  etc.,  the  most  ancient  of  which  was  that  of 
the  Forum,  originally  a temple  in  the  form  of  a 
gateway.  But  Janus,  as  god  of  doors  and  gates, 
was  rather  god  of  the  entry  and  departure  through 
the  gate  or  door.  This  is  seen  by  the  fact  that 
each  part  of  the  door  had  its  numen — Limentinus, 
of  the  threshold ; Forculus,  of  the  leaves  of  the 
door;  Cardea,  of  the  hinges  (W^issowa,  Bel.  u. 
Kult.  der  Bomer,  Munich,  1902,  p.  91  ff.  ; Toutain, 
Etudes  de  myth.,  Paris,  1909,  p.  197 ff.;  Tert.  de 
Corona,  13).  In  Greece,  Apollo  Aguieus  or  Thy- 
rseus  and  the  Antelii  were  concerned  with  entrances 
and  doors.  Images  of  Hecate  stood  at  doors,  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  evil  spirits  and  ghosts, 
and  she  was  also  invoked  before  the  threshold  for 
protection  against  them.  At  doors  and  gates  stood 
also  the  kptxtxl,  protective  images  or  symbols  of 
Hermes  (CCS  ii.  509,  516;  Brunck,  Analecta, 
1772-76,  iii.  197 ; Tert.  de  Cor.  13).  See  EBE  iii. 
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155,  for  Cambodian  spirit-guardians  of  the  door. 
The  belief  in  Divine  guardians  of  the  doorway 
among  the  Hebrews  is  suggested  by  Ex  21®,  where 
the  bondman  who  does  not  wish  to  go  free  is  brought 
to  the  EldMm,  to  the  door  or  doorpost,  where  his 
ear  is  pierced  with  an  awl  (cf.  ERE  i.  445'’). 

The  presence  of  the  household  spirit  or  god  makes  the  door- 
way sacred.  This  receives  illustration  in  other  directions  in 
which  sacred  persons  confer  sacredness  on  the  door.  In  Poly- 
nesia, when  the  king  or  queen  entered  a temple,  the  door  was 
shut  up  as  being  sacred  (Turner,  Polynesia,  i86i,  p.  328).  In 
India,  any  one  ill  of  smallpox,  being  possessed  by  the  smallpox 
deity,  makes  the  house  sacred,  and  the  door  is  tabu  to  certain 
persons,  or  must  only  be  crossed  with  a due  ritual  (Crooke, 
PR  i.  135 ; cf.  ERE  iii.  312'>).  In  the  South  Sea  Islands,  the 
first-born  being  sacred,  no  one  can  pass  through  the  door  by 
which  he  enters  his  father’s  house  (Gill,  Life  in  S.  Isles,  1876, 
p.  46).  Cf.  also  Ezk  442  (the  door  by  which  Jahweh  enters  the 
temple  is  to  be  shut,  and  none  but  the  ‘ Prince  ’ can  enter  it). 

The  gates  and  doors  of  temples  are  always 
peculiarly  sacred,  since  the  temple  is  the  abode  of 
a god.  The  outer  courts  of  Buddhist  temples  in 
China  and  Japan  have  single  or  double  roofed 
gateways,  mon,  coloured  a dull  red,  with  figures 
on  either  side.  In  front  are  the  ‘ heavenly  dogs,’ 
and  under  the  gateway  in  some  instances  is  the 
figure  of  Buddha,  and  the  Ni-6,  or  two  kings, 
hideous  and  gigantic  figures  guarding  the  gate. 
Other  hideous  forms  of  the  thunder  and  wind 
gods  are  set  on  niches  in  the  gates.  Petitions  are 
made  to  the  Ni-6,  written  on  paper  pellets,  which 
axe  chewed  and  flung  against  them.  Before  the 
inner  sanctuary  is  reached  many  other  gates  must 
first  be  passed  (Ciirzon,  Problems  of  the  Far  East, 
1894,  p.  109;  Bird,  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan, 
1893,  pp.  21  f.,  59). 

Not  only  is  the  temple  door  sacred,  and  there- 
fore highly  decorated  with  carving  or  precious 
metals,  but  an  isolated  gateway  or  entrance  arch 
is  often  found  in  front  of  it.  This  is  a duplicate 
of  the  door,  serving  the  same  purpose,  but  acting 
as  a preliminary  entrance  to  the  sacred  precincts 
and  a barrier  against  evil  influences.  It  may  be 
derived  originally  from  the  barriers  or  porticoes 
hung  with  charms  which  are  often  stretched  across 
roads  and  entrances  to  villages  to  prevent  the 
intrusion  of  all  malicious  things,  e.g.  in  Africa 
(Kingsley,  450-1 ; van  Gennep,  22).  Such  isolated 
doorways  are  placed  in  front  of  other  buildings 
than  temples,  or  they  occur  in  other  isolated  situa- 
tions, for  particular  purposes,  e.g.  monumental 
memorials.  The  tori-wi  of  Japan  is  found  in  front 
of  all  Shinto  and  many  Buddhist  temples  and 
shrines.  It  consists  of  two  uprights  and  two  or 
more  cross-beams  painted  red,  the  upper  projecting 
and  curving  upwards  at  both  ends.  Though  now 
regarded  as  a bird  perch,  i.e.  for  the  birds  sacred 
to  the  gods,  its  original  purpose  is  unmistakable 
(Aston,  231-2 ; Chamberlain,  Things  Japanese, 
1890,  p.  356 ; Bird,  148).  In  Korea  the  isolated 
gateway,  hong-sal-mun,  is  a symbol  of  majesty 
and  government,  and  is  erected  in  front  of  palaces, 
government  buildings,  temples,  and  monasteries 
under  royal  patronage.  The  primitive  purpose 
of  the  hong-sal-mun  as  a doorway  is  seen  in  the 
geo-man,  an  archway  outside  the  western  gate  of 
the  capital  on  the  road  to  Peking,  where  the  king 
goes  to  meet  the  Imperial  envoys  (Curzon,  142). 
In  China  these  arches,  pailoo,  are  of  a commemora- 
tive nature.  Similarly,  the  triumphal  arch  of  the 
Romans  suggests  its  primitive  purpose  as  the  gate 
through  which  the  triumphant  soldier  returned 
from  a hostile  country  into  liis  own  district.  The 
propylon,  or  towered  gateway,  of  Egyptian  temples, 
with  its  flanking  towers,  obelisks,  or  statues,  and 
tall  masts,  all  led  up  to  by  an  avenue  of  sphinxes, 
forms  another  example  of  such  gateways.  In 
Babylonia,  before  the  gateway  of  the  great  court 
of  the  temple,  stood  two  detached  pillars,  like  the 
Egyptian  gate  obelisks.  They  correspond  to  the 
pillars  Jachin  and  Boaz  in  front  of  Solomon’s 
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temple  (1  K 7^'),  and  were  doubtless  the  originals 
of  these.  Such  pillars  were  commonly  placed 
before  Semitic  temples,  e.g.  at  Paphos  and  Hiera- 
polis  (Lucian,  de  Dea  Syria,  16;  W.  R.  Smith 
457,  483). 

Sayce  regards  the  Bab.  pillars  as  representing  Nin-gis-zida 
(‘  Lord  of  the  upright  post  ’)  and  Tammuz,  warders  of  the  gate 
of  heaven,  just  as  the  flanking  towers  of  the  Egyptian  gate 
were  said  to  represent  Isis  and  Nephthys.  In  his  opinion,  Jachin 
is  a translation  of  Nin-gis-zida,  and  Boaz  perhaps  a corrupt 
reminiscence  of  Tammuz  (Sayce,  op.  cit.  350,  459-60 ; Jastrow, 
624  f.). 

3.  Amulets  at  doorways. — Images  of  divinities 
and  monstrous  figures  at  doors  and  gates  are  in- 
tended to  repel  evil  influences  and  powers,  and  to 
guarantee  the  protection  of  the  doorway  gods. 
The  process  is  largely  a magical  one.  As  the 
demoniac  figures  keep  off  demons,  so  also  the 
Medusa  head,  represented  on  door-knockers,  has 
the  same  effect,  or  repels  the  evil  eye.  Such  door- 
knockers or  handles  were  used  in  ancient  Italy, 
and  are  still  common  in  modern  Italy  for  the  same 
purpose,  while  the  female  face  on  English  door- 
knockers is  derivative  from  these  (FL  xiv.  [1903] 
217).  The  same  purpose  was  served  by  the  small 
images  of  protective  divinities,  often  with  invoca- 
tions printed  on  them,  buried  under  the  threshold 
of  Assyrian  houses,  palaces,  or  temples,  or  placed 
at  the  doors  to  keep  the  house  from  the  entrance 
and  malice  of  fiends  or  enemies  (Jastrow,  269). 
But,  since  amulets  of  all  kinds  are  placed  on  the 
roofs,  gables,  windows,  and  walls  of  houses  to  ward 
off  evil  influences,  they  are  naturally  also  fixed  on 
doorways  througli  which  their  entrance  might  so 
easily  be  effected.  The  custom  is  found  from  the 
lowest  up  to  the  highest  levels  of  civilization.  It 
is  also  very  ancient.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that,  on  the  entrances  of  Neolithic  cave-dwellings 
in  Palestine,  cup-markings  which  undoubtedly  were 
religious  symbols  or  served  a magical  purpose  are 
found  (see  ERE  iii.  178=’').  In  various  parts  of 
Africa,  charms  are  hung  on  the  doors  to  pre- 
vent evil  spirits  from  entering ; and  in  civilized 
Greece,  doors  and  gates  of  all  kinds  were  simi- 
larly protected  (Kingsley,  450 ; Mackay,  Mackay 
of  Uganda,  1890,  p.  112;  ERE  iii.  438®).  The  door 
amulets  used  among  all  peoples  are  of  various 
kinds,  and  only  the  principal  varieties  need  be 
alluded  to  here. 

(а)  Sacred  plants,  floivers,  or  branches  are  com- 
monly used,  especially  on  particular  occasions 
when  evil  forces  are  most  to  be  dreaded,  e.g.  at 
a birth. 

In  Bab.  incantations  against  demons,  various  plants  are  men- 
tioned as  having  been  hung  on  the  lintel  (Thompson,  Devils 
and  Evil  Spirits  of  Bab.,  1903-4,  i.  137).  In  India,  at  a birth, 
leaves  and  flowers  along  with  a sickle,  edge  outwards,  are 
placed  outside  the  door  to  bar  the  demons  (Billington,  Woman 
in  India,  1895,  p.  2).  The  Greek  and  Roman  practice  of  crown- 
ing the  door  with  sacred  garlands  on  various  occasions  (Tert.  de 
Corona,  10)  had  more  than  a festal  purpose.  In  Attica,  at  the 
birth  of  a boy,  an  olive-wreath  was  hung  on  the  door  (Hesychius, 
s.v.  aretbaror  es^iipcLv).  In  Rome,  doorpost  and  threshold  were 
touched  thrice  with  an  arbutus  branch,  and  water  was  sprinkled 
at  the  entrance,  at  a birth,  to  keep  oft  witches.  Branches  and 
wreaths  were  also  hung  up  at  the  Palilia  (Ovid,  Fasti,  iv.  721  ft., 
vi.  155).  In  modern  Greece,  a piece  of  wild  onion  is  placed  over 
the  lintel  to  keep  oft  the  evil  eye,  or  garlands  of  flowers  and  garlic 
are  hung  up  on  May-day  for  the  same  purpose  {FL  x.  [1899]  181, 
260).  In  China,  at  a birth,  pummeio-leaves  and  slips  of  a fragrant 
thorn  are  suspended  over  the  door  to  keep  oft  evil  spirits  {FLJ 
V.  [1887]  222).  In  Japan,  on  New  Year’s  day  and  on  other 
occasions,  branches,  etc.,  are  fixed  up  as  averters,  or  a rope  of 
rice  straw  with  fern  and  holly  leaves  is  hung  up  (Aston,  191, 
312  f.).  The  Ainus  place  inao  in  doorways  as  charms  against  evil 
(Batchelor,  91).  In  Ireland,  on  May-eve,  the  threshold  is  strewn 
with  marsh  marigolds  to  keep  out  fairies  and  to  bring  luck  {FL 
XV.  [1904]  46’7).  For  similar  practices  in  European  folk-custom, 
see  Frazer,  GR2  iii.  334;  Grimm,  Teut.  Myth.  iii.  1200,  1209, 
1211 : and  tor  additional  instances,  see  ERE  iii.  SOla,  3945  ; Lane, 
Mod.  Egyptians,  1846,  ii.  77.  In  the  W.  Highlands,  pearl-wort 
placed  on  the  lintel  keeps  out  ghosts  (Campbell,  Witchoraft  and 
Second  Sight,  1902,  pp.  103,  172). 

(б)  Salt  is  sometimes  strewn  on  the  threshold,  on 
account  of  its  apotropseic  properties,  as  in  Syria  {FL 
xviii.  [1907]  70).  In  Aberdeenshire  it  was  placed 
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with  fire  on  the  threshold  of  a byre,  before  a cow  after 
calving  left  the  byre  (FLJ  ii.  [1884]  330).  Pebbles 
and  grains  are  sprinkled  on  the  doorstep  to  keep 
out  ghosts,  who  must  count  them  and  cannot  get 
beyond  three  (FL  xv.  214).  Iron  is  also  a powerful 
charm  at  doors  as  in  other  places,  especially  at 
birth,  wlien  an  iron  weapon  or  utensil  is  placed  at 
the  door  (India  [Campbell,  Spirit  Basis  of  Belief 
and  Custom,  Bombay,  1885,  p.  387],  and  very 
commonly  in  European  folk-custom  at  birth,  after 
a funeral  to  keep  the  ghost  out  {JAI  xv.  69],  and 
on  other  occasions).  Both  because  it  is  made  of 
iron  and  also  because  of  other  reasons  connected 
either  with  the  former  sacred  nature  of  the  horse 
or  with  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the  form  of 
the  female  sex  organs,  the  horse-shoe  is  a very 
common  door  charm  in  most  countries.  Usually 
the  charm  is  effective  only  when  the  ends  are 
placed  upwards.  It  keeps  out  fairies,  witches, 
ghosts,  and  other  evil  powers,  and  keeps® in  or 
brings  luck  ; and  for  this  purpose  it  is  found  on 
house-,  byre-,  or  stable-doors,  doors  of  mosques, 
temples,  or  even  Christian  churches  (see  R.  M. 
Lawrence,  Magic  of  the  Horse-shoe,  Boston,  1899 ; 
Farrer,  Primitive  Manners  and.  Customs,  1879, 
p.  293 ; Crooke,  PR  ii.  15  [India] ; ERE  iii.  451*’ 
[Japan]  ; FL  xi.  [1900]  108,  FLR  iv.  [1881]  189  [Eng- 
land]; FLR  iv.  102,  FL  xvi.  [1905]  70  [Jamaica]; 
Campbell,  12,  13,  15  [Hebrides]  ; FLJ  ii.  43  [Tur- 
comans]; Gentleman's  Magazine,  1867,  p.  307  ff.). 
This  charm  is  also  very  common  on  houses  in 
the  West  Highlands. 

(c)  A hand  with  the  fingers  extended  is  repre- 
sented on  or  above  doors.  Sometimes  it  is  formed 
by  dipping  the  hand  in  the  blood  of  an  animal  slain 
at  the  door,  and  then  making  an  impression  of  it 
on  the  door.  Or  the  hand  is  painted — usually  in 
vermilion — or  carved.  The  custom  is  very  common 
in  the  East  among  both  J ews  and  Muhammadans 
(FLy\.  174,  XV.  189,  xviii.  66;  Luncz,  Jerushalayim, 
Vienna,  1892,  i.  19  ; Conder,  Heth  and  Moab,  1883, 
p.  21 5 L).  It  is  found  in  India,  Japan,  ancient 
Assyria,  in  Babylon  and  in  Carthage  (see  ERE  iii. 
411%  446’’';  Trumbull,  75,  78,  323).  The  hand  thus 
serves  the  purpose  of  the  open  hand  in  folk-belief, 
as  a powerful  charm  against  the  evil  eye,  and  it  also 
distracts  and  repels  evil  spirits  (see  El  worthy.  Evil 
Eye,  1895,  p.  233 ff.).  Used  to  make  an  impression 
of  blood,  its  purpose  as  the  sign  of  a covenant 
between  the  contracting  parties,  human  and  Divine 
(so  Trumbull,  66  ff. ),  if  it  exists  at  all,  is  secondary, 
as,  wherever  the  hand  is  used,  it  is  believed  to  be 
apotropse.ic,  like  the  blood  sprinkled  on  the  door- 
osts.  It  is  then,  in  fact,  a double  charm,  both 
and  and  blood  having  repellent  powers.  Analog- 
ous to  the  use  of  blood  in  this  way  is  the  touching 
of  the  doorposts  with  menstrual  blood  or  urine,  to 
dissolve  spells  of  witchcraft  or  to  keep  off  fairies, 
ghosts,  or  the  evil  eye  (Pliny,  HN  xxviii.  24; 
Campbell,  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands  and  Is- 
lands of  Scotland,  Glasgow,  1900,  p.  36,  Witchcraft, 
11,  137). 

{d)  Sacred  symbols  are  affixed  to  doors  as  a 
powerful  means  of  protection,  like  the  Divine 
images  at  doors  and  gates.  In  Christian  lands  no 
symbol  is  more  effective  than  the  cross  marked  on 
the  door  or  simply  signed  upon  it  or  some  parti- 
cular part  of  it,  or  signed  on  oneself  when  entering 
or  going  out.  It  keeps  off'  ghosts,  witches,  and  all 
powers  of  evil  (FL  x.  [1899]  178,  260,  xvi.  [1905] 
60,  70  ; Grimm,  iv.  1781 ; Trumbull,  18;  cf.  Tert.  de 
Cor.  3).  The  swastika  symbol  is  commonly  marked 
on  doors  in  the  East  for  the  same  purpose  (Hindus, 
Buddhists,  etc.  [Crooke,  PR  i.  12,  160 ; ERE  iii. 
412]).  Perhaps  the  figures  of  cherubim  carved  on 
the  doors  of  Solomon’s  temple  served  the  same  end 
(1  K 6*^-  ^■‘),  as  well  as  figures  of  the  Paschal  lamb, 
and  other  symbols  on  ancient  synagogue  lintels  in 


Palestine  (Trumbull,  70).  For  a door  charm  com- 
posed of  dust  from  Muhammad’s  tomb,  see  Lane, 
ii.  76.  Over  the  doors  of  Egyptian  temples  was 
placed  the  winged  disk  of  the  sun,  to  drive  off" 
demons  from  the  building  (Erman,  Life  in  Ancient 
Egypt,  1894,  p.  272). 

(e)  Sacred  formidoB  widtten  on  doors  have  also  a 
powerful  apotropseic  virtue,  and  are  of  very  wide 
occurrence. 

In  Babylonia,  tablets  with  sentences  from  the  sacred  texts 
were  hung  up  to  protect  against  demons  (Jastrow,  269).  In 
ancient  Egypt,  names  and  sentences  of  a lucky  or  favourable 
import  were  written  over  the  doors  or  on  the  doorposts  to 
secure  a good  dwelling  (Wilkinson,  i.  346,  361).  In  modern 
Egypt,  and  among  all  Muhammadans  elsewhere,  invocations  to 
God,  descriptions  of  His  might,  or  passages  from  the  Qur’an,  are 
inscribed  on  doors  (Lane,  i.  26,  ii.  74  ; Porter,  Travels^  1821-2,  i. 
440).  The  Greeks  placed  inscriptions  and  wishes  for  ‘ good  luck  ’ 
over  their  doorways.  Similar  usages  are  found  in  India  and 
China  (Crooke,  PR  i.  160 ; Williams,  Middle  Kingdom,  i.  731), 
while  the  Buddhist  praj'er  poles  and  flags  outside  doors  are 
analogous  to  door  inscriptions.  These  usages  show  that  the 
command  to  write  the  words  of  laws  on  ‘ the  door  posts  of  thy 
house,  and  upon  thy  gates  ’ (Dt  6^  ll^O)  was  intended  to  take  the 
place  of  some  analogous  heathen  custom,  though  by  the  Hebrew 
the  words  must  have  been  regarded  as  efficacious  against  evil 
powers.  If  the  household  gods  had  been  associated  with  doors, 
this  dedication  of  the  door  to  Jahweh  showed  that  He  was  in- 
tended to  take  their  place.  Later  Jews  still  fix  the  mezuzd  to 
doorposts  in  the  form  of  an  amulet  with  sacred  words  and  Name. 
This  is  touched  with  a finger  of  the  right  hand  and  kissed  on 
going  out,  while  a sacred  formula  is  repeated.  For  the  use  of 
sacrSi  writings  or  pictures  affixed  to  doors  among  Christians 
see  ERE  iii.  425^,  4283'.  Texts  carved  on  the  lintel  are  com* 
monly  found  on  old  houses,  and  this  custom  is  undoubtedly 
derived  from  the  older  practice. 

The  wide-spread  use  of  these  door  charms  shows 
that  the  attack  of  ghosts,  evil  spirits,  witches,  or 
fairies  was  chiefly  dreaded  at  the  door,  through 
which  they  sought  to  enter  and  do  harm  to  those 
in  the  house.  Hence  at  the  Compitalia  the  Romans 
hung  up  effigies  of  all  in  the  household,  hoping 
that  the  ghosts  coming  to  the  door  would  be  satis- 
fied with  these  and  not  enter  to  take  the  living. 
But  a closed  door  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  out 
ghosts  and  demons,  as  in  Babylonia  they  slip 
through  bolts,  doorposts,  and  sockets  (Jastrow, 
265) ; hence  the  value  of  charms  to  prevent  this. 
But  in  some  cases  the  evil  powers  actually  dwell  at 
the  door  or  in  its  vicinity. 

In  Germany  they  are  banished  to  between  the  door  and  door- 
post (Grimm,  iv.  1815).  In  Jerusalem  the  powers  of  evil  are 
supposed  to  infest  the  threshold,  doors,  and  entrances  (FL  xviii. 
[1907]  58).  Among  the  Birhors  of  Bengal  the  spirits  lurk  at  the 
door  (Crooke,  PR  ii.  6fi),  and  in  Burma  different  evil  spirits  reside 
at  doors  and  gates  (ERE  iii.  25a').  These  beliefs  perhaps  explain 
the  curse  of  AUatu  to  Uddushu-namir,  ‘the  threshold  be  thy 
dwelling,’  suggesting  that  in  Babylonia  it  was  the  abode  of 
dangerous  spirits  who  would  torment  him. 

But  even  against  such  door-dwelling  spirits 
charms  were  efficacious,  since  they  could  keep 
them  in  check. 

4.  Magic  rites  at  doors.— Many  magical  rites 
are  performed  at  the  door,  either  (1)  to  transfer  evil 
to  those  who  enter  or  pass  out ; or  (2)  to  secure  the 
assistance  of  the  spirits,  good  or  bad,  dwelling  or 
lurking  there  ; or  (3)  simply  because  the  doorway  is 
a sacred  place. 

For  examples  of  (1),  see  FL  xv.  [190-1]  69  ; Crooke,  PR  i.  164 ; 
Lane,  ii.  46  ; Grimm,  1095  f.  ; of  (2),  Jastrow,  268  ; of  (3),  Trum- 
bull, 18,  20  ; Theocritus,  Idyl.  ii.  63  ; FL  xii.  [1901]  299  ; Camp- 
bell, Witchcraft,  287. 

Other  magical  rites  take  place  there,  to  keep  off 
and  get  rid  of  ghosts  and  evil  spirits.  Of  this  class 
was  the  Roman  birth-rite,  in  which  three  men 
struck  the  thresholds  with  an  axe  and  a pestle,  and 
swept  them  with  a broom.  The  iron  axe  and  the 
pestle  tipped  with  iron  had  apotropmie  virtues  ; 
the  action  of  the  broom  was  perhaps  symbolic, 
though  all  three,  being  connected  with  vegetation 
and  agricultural  usages,  may  have  had  magical 
virtues,  and  are  charms  against  spirits  and  witches. 
In  this  case  they  were  supposed  to  keep  out  the 
god  Silvanus,  and  they  later  supplied  names  to  the 
three  protecting  spirits  — Intercidona,  Pilumnus, 
and  Deverra  (Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  vi.  9).  Among 
the  Letts,  at  the  feast  of  souls,  the  ghosts  were  got 
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rid  of  by  taking  the  staff  which  served  as  a poker, 
cutting  it  in  two  with  an  axe  on  the  thresliold,  and 
bidding  them  go  (Frazer,  Adonis^,  19073  P-  312). 
See  also  § i. 

S-  Gate  as  seat  of  judgment. — On  account  of  the 
sacred  nature  of  the  gate,  the  seat  of  a spirit  or 
god,  it  is  often  a place  of  judgment,  especially  in 
the  East.  Kings,  chiefs,  and  judges  hear  com- 
plaints, try  causes,  and  decree  judgments  at  the 
gates  of  the  palace,  house,  or  city.  Examples  of 
this  are  found  in  ancient  Babylonia,  Persepolis, 
Egypt,  and  among  the  Hebrews  (Trumbull,  60  f.  ; 
Dn  2«  Ex  32^6,  Dt  le^s  21“  Ru  4"-,  2 S 15^ 
19®,  Pr  24^ ; cf.  Am  5^®,  Zee  8'®).  Probably  con- 
nected with  this  custom  of  administering  justice  at 
the  gate  is  that  of  a person  fasting  at  the  door  of 
another  against  whom  he  has  a claim  or  proffers  a 
request.  In  cases  where  this  is  refused  the  claim- 
ant starves  to  death  at  the  door  ([Celts]  Anc.  Laivs 
of  Ireland,  Dublin,  1869-70 ; Joyce,  Soc.  Hist,  of 
Anc.  Ireland,  1903,  i.  204  f. ; [India]  Crooke,  PB 
i.  191-2). 

6.  The  door  and  death-rites. — In  many  regions 
it  is  not  customary  to  carry  a dead  body,  especially 
that  of  a suicide  or  criminal,  through  the  door  of  a 
house,  and  various  expedients  are  resorted  to  in 
order  to  avoid  this. 

Thus  the  body  is  taken  through  the  window  of  the  house,  or 
through  a special  opening  made  in  roof  or  wall.  This  is  a wide- 
spread custom,  found,  e.g.,  in  W.  and  S.  Africa,  Siam,  Indonesia, 
India,  China,  Tibet,  among  the  Ostiaksand  Eskimo,  in  Fiji,  with 
the  ancient  Norse,  and  as  a folk  survival  in  Europe  (Scotland, 
Germany).  See  Liebrecht,  Zur  Volkskunde,  Heilbronn,  1879,  p. 
373  ; Frazer,  JAI  xv.  70  ; Tjior,  ii.  26  f. ; Westermarck,  MI  ii. 
637 ; Eamseyer  and  Kuhne,  Four  Years  in  Ashantee,  1875,  p. 
60 ; Dubois,  Hindu  Manners,  Oxford,  1897,  ii.  27 ; Williams, 
Fiji,  1860,  i.  197  ; Gregor,  Folklore  of  the  N.B.  of  Scotland, 
1881,  p.  206 ; Wuttke,  Her  deut.  Volksaberglaube,  Berlin,  1900, 
§ 756;  Lippert,  Die  Seelencult,  Berlin,  1881,  p.  11).  Or  the 
body  is  passed  through  an  opening  made  under  the  threshold 
(Hyit6n-Cavallius,  Wdrendoch  Wird.,  Stockholm,  1863-8,  i.  473 
[Sweden] ; Birlinger,  Volkstumliches  aus  Schwaben,  i.  [1861-62] 
321  [Swabia] ; Grimm,  Deutsche  Rechtsalt.*,  Leipzig,  1899,  p. 
726  [Germany] ; Ralston,  Russ.  Folk-tales,  1873,  p.  318  [Slavs]). 

The  usual  reason  assigned  for  these  practices  is 
that  they  are  used  to  confuse  the  ghost,  and  prevent 
its  finding  its  way  back  into  the  house  (Liebrecht, 
414;  Frazer,  JAI  xv.  [1886]  69 f.).  The  special 
aperture  is  afterwards  closed  up,  or  the  window  is 
kept  shut  after  the  burial  (it  is  often  opened  to  allow 
egress  to  the  soul  when  a person  is  dying,  and 
again  closed  to  prevent  the  soul’s  return) ; or  often 
both  windows  and  doors  are  closed  when  a funeral 
is  passing,  lest  the  soul  should  enter  the  house 
(Liebrecht,  372  f.  ; FLJ  i.  218,  vi.  243;  Wuttke, 
§ 250).  Oi',  again,  when  the  body  is  taken  through 
a hole  in  the  roof,  this  may  be  an  archaic  survival 
of  a time  when  entrance  and  egress  were  obtained 
through  the  roof  of  the  hut,  as  among  the  Eskimo 
and  Aleuts  (Liebrecht,  372,  426).  Hence,  in  some 
cases,  one  supposed  dead  must  not,  when  he  re- 
turns, enter  by  the  door,  but  by  the  roof  (Plut. 
Queest.  Rom.,  no.  5 ; Brugsch,  Aus  dem  Orient, 
Berlin,  1864,  ii.  110  [Persians]).  Here  the  thought 
of  death  is  enough  to  suggest  its  contagion,  and 
entrance  must  not  be  first  made  by  the  sacred 
door.  But,  whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  customs 
referred  to,  they  are  certainly  connected  with  the 
sacredness  of  the  door,  which  must  not  be  polluted 
by  the  passage  of  the  dead  body.  If  it  were  merely 
the  return  of  the  ghost  which  was  feared,  that 
could  be  prevented  by  door  cliarms  (§  3),  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  ghosts  at  the  yearly 
festivals  of  the  dead  are  invited  to  enter  by  the 
door  and  then  pass  out  by  it.  That  it  is  the  pollu- 
tion of  death  which  is  feared  for  the  sacred  doorway 
may  be  established  by  other  rites  of  mourning  and 
by  analogous  tabus. 

Thus  the  Banjara  of  Khandesh  move  the  hut,  and  make  a new 
entrance  after  a funeral,  as  the  door  has  been  polluted  by  the 
passage  of  the  corpse  (Crooke,  PR  ii.  66).  Propitiatory  rites 
are  in  some  cases  performed  at  the  door  when  a corpse  has 
been  carried  out  by  it  (the  threshold  is  sprinkled  with  salt 


[Japan  : Griffis,  Mikado's  Empire,  New  York,  1876,  pp.  467,  470], 
or  with  wine  [Greece:  FLJ  i.  218]).  Among  the  Kwakiuti 
Indians,  mourners  must  not  use  the  house  door,  as  they  are 
unclean  ; a separate  door  is  cut  for  them  (Westermarck,  MI 
ii.  537) ; and  in  China  a messenger  who  brings  news  of  a death 
should  not  pass  the  threshold  (de  Groot,  Rel.  System  of  China, 
1894,  ii.  1.  044).  In  various  regions  a special  door  or  gate  in 
house  or  city  wall  is  used  for  the  passage  of  a corpse  and  for  no 
other  purpose  (Burma  [Sangermano,  Burm.  Empire,  1833,  p. 
143],  Korea  [Landor,  Corea,  1895,  p.  118],  Italj',  Holland 
[Trumbull,  24,  325] ; cf.  the  ‘sacred  gate’  at  Athens,  used  tor 
funerals  [Theophr.  Char.  14]). 

Analogous  cases  are  those  in  which  women  at  puberty',  or  dur- 
ing menstruation  and  pregnancy  (tabu  states),  must  not  leave  the 
hut  hy  the  usual  door  without  special  rites  ; or,  again,  the  flesh 
of  animals  slain  in  hunting  is  carried  in  by  a special  opening 
{ERE  ii.  643‘‘ ; Westermarck,  ii.  537  ; Frazer,  ii.  415).  Perhaps 
connected  with  the  danger  of  female  pollution  is  the  superstition 
that  a male,  not  a female,  should  be  the  ‘ first-foot  ’ i.e.  the  first 
person  to  cross  the  threshold  at  New  Year;  but  he  must  not 
come  empty-handed  {FLJ  iii.  282,  vii.  53  ; Campbell,  Witch- 
craft, 229). 

7.  Doors  and  gates  of  the  Other-world.— The 
eschatological  beliefs  of  manypeoples  showthat  they 
consider  heaven  and  the  under  world  to  be  regions 
and  abodes  with  doors  or  gates,  bars  and  bolts,  and 
guardians.  The  doors  of  heaven  shut  out  those 
who  have  no  right  to  enter  there ; the  doors  of  the 
under  world  enclose  those  who  would  fain  leave  it. 

In  Bab.  writings,  reference  is  made  to  gates  of 
heaven,  especially  that  of  Anu,  guarded  by  Tam- 
muz  and  Gish-zida.  In  the  account  of  creation,  the 
great  gates  attached  to  both  sides  of  the  heavens  by 
Marduk  are  mentioned.  They  are  secured  by  bolts, 
and  guarded  by  scorpion  men.  Through  them  the 
sun  passes  at  morning  and  evening.  The  under 
world,  Arallu,  has  also  gates  and  bolts,  seven  or 
fourteen  in  number,  and  a warder  stands  at  the 
outer  gate.  They  are  graphically  described  in  the 
Descent  of  Istar  ( Jastrow,  301,  435,  523,  549,  569 ; 
Sayce,  79).  The  Egyptian  Other-world  was  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  gates.  Duat  or  Hades,  through 
which  the  boat  of  Ra  travelled  by  night,  had  twelve 
divisions  and  as  many  fortified  pylons  with  closed 
doors  and  serpent  guardians,  or  gates  with  other 
keepers.  The  gates  opened  at  the  repetition  of 
magic  formulae,  and  thus  entry  Avas  freely  obtained. 
Each  gate  had  its  oyvn  name.  The  heaven  of 
Osiris  was  also  entered  by  a gate  in  the  mountain 
of  the  West,  and  this  domain  in  the  fields  of  Aalu 
had  numerous  gates,  with  porters,  warders,  and 
heralds.  But  all  these  opened  to  those  Avho  knew 
the  true  formulae  and  names  of  gates  and  guardians 
(Maspero,  Etudes,  Paris,  1893,  i.  377,  381,  ii.  27  If., 
165  tf.  ; Budge,  Gods  of  the  Egyptians,  1903,  i.  170; 
Book  of  the  Dead,  ch.  147  fi'.).  The  classical  Hades 
and  Tartarus  had  also  their  gates,  those  of  Tartarus 
being  of  iron  Avith  a bronze  threshold.  Cerberus 
guarded  the  gate  of  Hades,  a lij^dra  Avith  50  gaping 
mouths  that  of  Tartarus  (II.  viii.  15  ; Virgil,  Hin, 
vi.  576).  The  Scandinavian  Valhalla  had  540  gates, 
and  Hel  had  also  its  portals  (Grimm,  Teut.  Myth. 
818).  In  Mandoean  mythology,  the  seven  loAver 
Avorlds  of  the  dark  poAvers  have  doors  Avhich  can  be 
made  secure  by  magic  spells  and  talismans  (Brandt, 
Mand.  Schriften,  Gottingen,  1893,  p.  14711'.).  The 
HebreAv  Sheol  had  gates  and  bars  (Job  17'®  38''', 
Ps  107'®,  Is  38'®,  cf.  Mt  16'®).  It  had  divisions, 
and  in  later  belief  these  (of  hell)  were  7 in  number, 
Avith  as  many  doors  (Pr  ; Gfrbrer,  Das  Jahv- 
hxindert  des  Heils,  Stuttgart,  1838,  ii.  45-6).  The 
‘ gate  of  heaven  ’ is  already  spoken  of  in  Gn  28" 
(cf.  Ps  78®®),  and  the  seven  heavens  of  later  JeAvish 
theology  had  gates.  Serpent-like  guardians  of 
the  gates  of  hell  are  referred  to  in  the  Book  of  the 
Secrets  of  Enoch  42'.  The  entrance  to  Eden  Avas 
guarded  by  cherubim  (Gn  3®'*,  cf.  Enoch  42®),  and 
the  tAvo  gates  of  the  heavenly  paradise  Avere  of 
rubies  and  guarded  by  myriad  angels  (Gfrorer,  ii. 
44).  These  ideas  are  found  in  early  Christian  the- 
ology. Hades  has  gates  of  brass,  bars  of  iron,  bolts, 
keys  (Rev  1'®),  and  Avarders  ; but  they  are  burst 
open  by  Christ  as  He  descends  there  (Gospel  of 
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Nicodemus,  § 5,  and  many  other  writers  referring 
to  the  descent ; cf.  Rev  1'®).  Paradise  is  often  de- 
scribed as  a city  with  walls  and  gates  guarded  by 
angels  (e.g.  Passio  Perpetuce,  § 11).  The  analogy 
is  that  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  with  its  twelve 
gates  and  angel  guardians  (Rev  2P^).  In  those 
documents  which  uphold  the  old  idea  of  several 
heavens,  each  has  its  gate  or  door  (Apoc.  of  Paul, 
§ 19  ff’.  ; Test,  of  Abraham,  § 11),  while  Ps  24’’'-  was 
frequently  applied  either  to  Christ’s  bursting  the 
gates  of  Hades  or  to  His  ascension  through  the 
heavens,  e.p.  by  Hippolytus,  who  speaks  of  Christ 
passing  through  the  heavenly  gates  (Hippol.  in 
Theod.  Dial.  1 ; Comm,  on  Prov.  [Mai,  Bibl.  nova 
Patruni,  Rome,  1854,  ii.  72] ; cf.  also  Rev  4^  ‘ a 
door  was  opened  in  heaven  ’).  Those  Gnostic  groups 
which  taught  the  existence  of  seven  or  more  heaven- 
spheres  ruled  by  the  Demiurge  and  Archons, 
assigned  to  these  heavens  doors  guarded  carefully. 
This  is  found,  e.g.,  among  various  Ophite  groups 
and  the  followers  of  Bardesanes.  The  gates  were 
themselves  dangerous  in  some  cases — ‘ a fiery  gate- 
way ’ — and  the  Archons  or  door-keepers  would  have 
kept  them  closed  against  souls  ascending  to  the 
Pleroma.  But  the  Gnosis,  initiation  into  sacra- 
ments and  mysteries,  possession  of  the  names  of 
the  Archons  and  of  the  true  magic  formulae,  or  of 
symbols  and  amulets,  caused  the  doors  to  be  opened 
(see  Hippol.  v.  8.  9,  26  ; Wright,  Apoc.  Acts, 
1871,  ii.  26  ; Origen,  c.  Cels.  vi.  31 ; Pistis  Sophia, 
bk.  i.  § 20  f.).  These  ideas  of  the  magical  opening 
of  the  gates  are  derived  from  Egyptian  beliefs, 
and  also,  perhaps,  from  Mithraic  teachings  of  the 
ascent  of  the  soul  through  the  planetary  heavens 
with  their  gates  (Origen,  vi.  22).  Mystico-magical 
cults  having  affinity  to  Mithraisni  knew  also  of  the 
fiery  gates  of  the  upper  spheres,  which  opened  at 
the  utterance  of  the  names  of  the  gods  (Wessely, 
‘Grieeh.  Zauberpapyrus,’  Denk.  d.  Kais.  Ak.  d. 
Wiss.  zu  Wien,  xxxvi.  [1888]  56 ff.). 

8.  The  door  being  regarded  as  a means  of  passage 
from  one  state  to  another,  it  was  easy  to  apply  the 
word  in  a metaphorical  sense.  Christ  speaks  of 
Himself  as  the  ‘door.’  ‘By  me  if  any  man  enter 
in,  he  shall  be  saved’  (Jn  10®,  cf.  Eph  2^®).  This 
idea  is  repeated  in  Christian  theology.  Ignatius 
calls  Christ  ‘ the  door  of  the  Father  by  which 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  all  the  prophets 
enter  in,  as  well  as  the  apostles  and  the  Church  ’ 
(ad  Philad.  ix. ).  In  Hermas  the  gate  of  the  tower 
is  the  Son  of  God  (Sim.  ix.  12) ; and  in  the  Clemen- 
tine Recognitions  (ii.  22)  the  gate  through  which 
men  enter  the  city,  the  kingdom  of  the  Father,  is 
‘ the  true  Prophet.’  The  same  ideas  were  current 
in  Gnosticism.  The  heavenly  Christ  is  the  true 
gate,  through  which  the  Gnostic  ascends  to  the  Ple- 
roma (Hippol.  V.  8,  9).  In  the  hymn  used  by  the 
Priscillianists,  but  which  was  Gnostic  in  origin, 
Christ  says;  ‘Janua  sum  tibi,  quicunque  me 
pulsas  ’ (Aug.  Ep.  ccxxxvii.  § 8).  Among  the  Babis 
the  name  Bab,  assumed  by  the  first  preacher  of 
this  new  religion  in  1844,  means  ‘gate,’  and  was 
formerly  the  title  given  to  those  intermediaries 
through  whom,  as  through  a gate,  communication 
was  made  by  the  Imam  to  his  followers  (see  art. 
Bab,  Babis). 

Literatdee. — A.  van  Gennep,  Les  Rites  de  passage,  Paris, 
1909 ; H.  C.  Trumbull,  The  Threshold  Covenant,  New  York, 
1906 ; and  the  authorities  cited  in  the  article. 

J.  A.  MacCulloch. 

DOSADH,  DUSADH. — A menial  tribe  in 
Northern  India,  of  Dravidian  origin,  which  at  the 
Census  of  1901  numbered  1,258,125,  of  whom  the 
vast  majority  are  found  in  Bengal  and  the  United 
Provinces. 

I.  Religion  in  Bengal. — In  Bengal  they  profess 
to  be  orthodox  Hindus,  and  it  is  true  that  in  some 
districts  they  employ  in  their  religious  rites  Brah- 


mans of  a degraded  class,  while  some  belong  to  the 
Srinarayani  sect,  or  follow  the  doctrines  (panth)  of 
Kabir,  Tulsi  Das,  Gorakhnath,  or  Nanak  (for 
which  see  Bengal).  These  beliefs,  however,  seem 
to  be  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and  the  basis 
of  their  religion  is  Animism. 

(a)  Worship  of  Rdhu. — Their  tribal  deity  is 
Rahu,  ‘ the  seizer,’  who  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
from  the  pre- Aryan  races,  and  to  have  been  trans- 
formed by  the  Hindus  into  a Daitya  or  Titan,  who 
is  supposed  to  cause  eclipses  by  swallowing  the  sun 
and  moon.  The  Dosadhs,  in  order  to  avert  disease 
and  in  fulfilment  of  vows,  offer  to  him  annual  sacri- 
fices and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  through  a tribes- 
man who  is  known  as  Bhakat  or  Chatiya. 

‘ On  special  occasions  a stranger  form  of  worship  is  resorted 
to,  parallels  to  which  may  be  found  in  the  rustic  cult  of  the 
Roman  villagers  and  the  votaries  of  the  Phoenician  deities.  A 
ladder,  made  with  sides  of  green  bamboos  and  rungs  of  sword- 
blades,  is  raised  in  the  midst  of  a pile  of  burning  mango  wood, 
through  which  the  Bhakat  walks  barefooted  and  ascends  the 
ladder  without  injury.  Swine  of  all  ages,  a ram,  wheaten  flour, 
and  rice-milk  are  offered  up  ; after  which  the  worshippers  par- 
take of  a feast  and  drink  enormous  quantities  of  ardent  spirits  ’ 
(Risley,  i.  255). 

In  another  form  of  this  rite,  the  man  who  has 
vowed  to  offer  a fire  sacrifice  to  Rahu  must  build 
within  the  day  a thatched  hut,  in  which  the 
Bhakat  or  priest,  himself  a Dosadh,  must  spend  the 
night,  sleeping  on  the  sacred  kuia  grass  with 
which  the  floor  is  strewed.  In  front  of  the  hut  a 
bamboo  platform  is  erected,  and  beyond  that  a 
trench  is  dug,  which  on  the  feast  day  is  filled  with 
mango  wood  soaked  in  butter,  while  two  earthen 
vessels  of  milk  are  placed  close  to  the  platform. 
The  Bhakat  bathes  and  dons  a new  cloth  dyed  with 
turmeric.  He  mutters  a number  of  mystic  formulae 
(mantra),  and  worships  Rahu  on  both  sides  of  the 
trench.  The  fire  is  then  kindled,  and  the  Bhakat 
solemnly  walks  three  times  round  it  in  the  course 
of  the  sun,  keeping  his  right  hand  always  towards 
it.  The  end  of  the  third  round  brings  him  to  the 
east  end  of  the  trench,  where  he  takes  by  the  hand 
a Brahman  retained  for  this  purpose  with  a fee  of 
two  new  wrappers,  and  calls  on  him  to  lead  the 
way  through  the  fire.  The  Brahman  walks  along 
the  trench  from  east  to  west  followed  by  the 
Bhakat.  Both  are  supposed  to  tread  with  their 
bare  feet  on  the  fire  and  to  escape  unharmed. 
Risley  supposes  that  this  is  the  result  of  optical 
illusion,  because  by  the  time  they  start  the  flames 
have  subsided  and  the  trench  is  so  narrow  that  an 
active  man  may  walk  along  it  resting  his  feet  on 
either  edge,  without  touching  the  smouldering 
ashes  at  the  bottom.  Meanwhile  the  milk  has 
been  boiled,  and  it  appears  that  in  some  cases  the 
Bhakat  pours  the  boiling  liquid  over  his  body, 
being,  it  is  said,  uninjured. 

‘ By  passing  through  the  fire  the  Bhakat  is  believed  to  have 
been  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  Rahu,  who  has  become  incarnated 
in  him.  Filled  with  the  divine  or  demoniac  afflatus,  and  also, 
it  may  be  surmised,  excited  by  drink  and  ganjd  [hemp],  he 
mounts  the  bamboo  platform,  chants  mystic  hjmns,  and  dis- 
tributes to  the  crowd  fafei  [basU]  leaves,  which  heal  diseases 
otherwise  incurable,  and  flowers  which  have  the  virtue  of 
causing  barren  women  to  conceive.  The  proceedings  end  with 
a feast,  and  religious  excitement  soon  passes  into  drunken 
revelry  lasting  long  into  the  night  ’ (Risley,  i.  255  f.). 

The  ritual  is  a good  illustration  of  Dravidian 
shamanism.  Accounts  of  fire-walking  among  the 
S.  Indian  Dravidians  -will  be  found  in  Thurston 
(Ethnographic  Notes  in  S.  India,  Madras,  1906,  p. 
471  ff.).  Yrazer  (Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris^,  London, 
1907,  pp.  88,  136  f.)  regards  it  as  a commutation  of 
an  origmal  human  sacrifice  by  means  of  fire. 

(b)  Worship  of  deified  robbers. — The  Bengal 
Dosadhs  worship  a host  of  deified  heroes,  in  honour 
of  whom  huts  are  erected  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Many  of  these  are  the  ghosts  of  bandit 
chiefs,  such  as  Goraiya,  Salesh,  Chuhar,  or  Choar 
Mai,  and  others.  In  none  of  these  shrines  are 
there  any  idols,  and  the  officiating  priests  are 
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always  drawn  from  the  Dosadh  tribe,  who  minister 
to  tne  ^udra  or  menial  castes  which  frequent 
them.  The  oflerings  usually  are  appropriated  by 
the  priest  or  by  the  head  of  the  Dosadh  household 
performing  the  worsliij) ; but,  where  this  worship 
has  adopted  some  of  the  principles  of  Islam,  the 
fowls  sacrificed  to  the  Saint  Miran  and  the 
Panch  Pir  (see  PAffCHPiRiYA)  are  given  to  local 
Muhammadans. 

2.  Religion  in  the  United  Provinces. — Here  also 
the  cult  of  Raliu  prevails,  and  it  is  carried  out  in  a 
manner  much  resembling  that  of  Bengal.  In  one 
form  of  the  rite  the  priest  climbs  the  rungs  of 
sword-blades  with  his  naked  feet,  pours  some  milk 
on  the  ground  in  honour  of  Rahu,  sacrifices  a cock 
tied  to  the  summit  of  the  ladder,  or,  descending, 
slays  a young  pig  with  repeated  blows  of  a spear. 
Some  spirits  are  poured  on  the  ground,  and  the 
meat  and  the  remainder  of  the  offerings  are  con- 
sumed there  and  then  by  the  worshippers  (Crooke, 
Pop.  Bel."^,  1896,  i.  Tribes  and  Castes  of  the 

North-Western  Provinces  and  Oudh,  ii.  355,  where 
one  of  the  songs  in  honour  of  Rahu  will  be  found). 

They  also  worship  Chhath  or  Chhathi,  the  im- 
personated sixth  day  after  birth,  when,  owing  to 
lack  of  sanitary  precautions  at  childbirth,  the  child 
is  likely  to  be  attacked  by  infantile  lockjaw.  On 
the  day  before  the  feast  the  worshippers  purify 
themselves  with  fasting,  and  go  singing  to  the 
river  side.  Here  they  strip  and  walk  into  the 
water,  remaining  facing  the  east  till  the  sun  rises, 
when  they  stand  with  folded  hands  and  bow  in 
reverence,  making  oflerings  of  cakes  and  other 
kinds  of  food,  which  are  consumed  by  the  worship- 
per and  his  friends.  Their  other  tribal  deities  are 
Band!,  a female,  and  Manukh  Deva,  the  deified 
ghost  of  some  tribal  worthy,  who  are  propitiated 
by  the  sacrifice  of  a pig  or  fowl  and  an  oblation  of 
spirits.  Seven  cups  of  milk  and  seven  pairs  of 
cakes  are  also  offered  round  the  earthen  mound 
which  is  the  common  abiding  place  of  the  tribal 
gods.  They  observe  most  of  the  Hindu  holidays, 
particularly  those  like  the  Holi  spring  fire  feast, 
and  the  Kajari  of  the  autumn  season,  which  are  the 
occasion  of  coarse  orgies  accompanied  by  drinking 
and  sensuality. 

Literature. — H.  Risley,  Tribes  and  Castes  of  Bengal,  Cal- 
cutta, 1891,  i.  252  fE. ; W.  Crooke,  Tribes  and  Castes  of  the 
N.  W.  Pros,  and  Oudh,  do.  1896,  ii.  346  if . ; E.  A.  Gait,  Census 
Report  Bengal,  1901,  i.  App.  vi.  p.  xiix ; N.  Ind.  Motes  and 
Queries,  ii.  15,  31  f..  Ill,  207  f.,  v.  204;  F.  Buchanan,  in  M. 
Martin,  Eastern  India,  1838,  i.  192 ; S.  Wise,  Races,  Castes, 
and  Trades  of  Eastern  Bengal,  1883,  p.  268  ff. ; E.  T.  Dalton, 
Descriptive  Ethnology  of  Bengal,  Calcutta,  1872,  p.  326. 

W.  Crooke. 

DOUBLES. — The  beliefs  to  which  the  term 
‘ double  ’ refers  may  be  traced  back  to  two  psycho- 
logical sources.  In  the  first  place,  they  may  result 
from  elementary  speculation  on  the  category  of 
duplication  ; in  the  second  place,  the  phenomena 
on  which  the  notion  of  the  divisibility  or  duality 
of  personality  is  based  are  such  that  a potentially 
duplicate  existence  was  inevitably  ascribed  to 
every  concrete  object  of  thought.  The  two  sources 
constantly  mingle.  The  main  characteristic  of  the 
former  is  that  a double  or  counterpart  arises  by 
multiplication ; of  the  latter,  that  it  arises  by 
division.  A secondary  characteristic  is  that  in 
the  latter  the  counterpart  tends  to  be  of  a different 
substance,  though  of  the  same  accidents — the  so- 
called  ‘ spiritual  double.’  Again,  the  connected 
categories  of  duality,  substitution,  representation, 
impersonation,  and  so  forth,  combine  with  such 
results  of  the  category  of  duplication  as  identity, 
original  and  copy,  idea  and  reality,  to  complicate 
the  general  conception  of  doubleness  in  pre- 
scientific  speculation  ; and  the  whole  combination 
binds  together  a number  of  customs,  some  of  which 
are  apparently  widely  dissimilar  in  origin,  though 


all,  psychologically  speaking,  are  based  on  the 
mathematical  ideas  of  multiplication  and  division. 
We  shall  refer  to  these  subsidiary  forms  of  the 
notion  only  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  what  is 
sociologically  the  main  connotation  of  the  term, 
namely,  the  double  in  the  sense  of  Doppelgdnger, 
second  self,  visible  or  invisible  counterpart, 
spiritual  or  material  double. 

I.  Duplication  in  general. — It  is  not  surprising 
that  in  early  thought  two  became  a sacred  number, 
when  we  consider  the  mystery  so  often  connected 
with  duplication.  Conversely,  in  the  creation  of 
certain  abnormal  mythical  beings,  the  mind  fre- 
quently unifies  a natural  duality,  as  in  the  one  eye 
of  the  Cyclopes,  and  the  combination  of  horse  and 
rider  in  the  Centaurs,  and,  most  notably,  in 
androgynous  ancestors  and  deities.  Duplicity  in 
nature  is  still  enough  of  an  abnormality  to  warrant 
its  inclusion  in  the  list  of  magical  or  sacred  centres 
of  mystery. 

Thus,  in  Samoa  all  double  things  were  sacred. 
Among  the  native  deities  were  two  household  gods, 
represented  as  ‘ Siamese  Twins,’  Taema  and  Titi. 
They  appear  to  have  been  regarded  as  a sort  of  gods 
of  doubleness.*  Similar  ideas  were  connected  in 
Roman  religion  with  the  deity  Janus,  and  in 
Greek  with  the  Dioscuri.  The  images  of  many 
Mexican  idols  had  double  faces,  back  and  front, 
like  the  Roman  Janus  hifrons. 

‘The  reason,’  E.  J.  Payne  observes,  ‘why  the  features  were 
duplicated  is  obvious.  The  figure  was  carried  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  crowd  ; the  duplicate  at  the  back  was  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  followed.  Probably  it  was  considered  to  be  an  evil 
omen  if  the  idol  turned  its  face  away  from  its  worshippers ; 
this  the  duplicate  obviated.  . . . This  duplication  of  the  fea- 
tures, a characteristic  of  the  very  oldest  gods,  appears  to  be 
indicated  when  the  numeral  ome  (=two)  is  prefixed  to  the  title 
of  the  deity.  Thus  the  two  ancestors  and  preservers  of  the  race 
were  called  Ometecuhtli  and  Omecihuatl  (=two- chief,  two- 
woman).’  2 

A close  connexion  is  constantly  maintained  be- 
tween diet  and  conception  or  the  nature  of  the 
offspring.  A frequent  belief  is  that  if  a woman 
eats  anything  double — a double  cherry  or  a double 
banana,  for  example — her  child  will  be  double.® 

Twins  themselves  are  a striking  example  of  the 
mystery  attached  to  double  objects.  See,  further, 
art.  Twins. 

Various  miscellaneous  applications  of  the  double 
idea  may  be  grouped  together  here.  The  law  of 
equivalence,  as  illustrated  by  the  lex  talionis,  is 
often  superseded  by  the  enforcement  of  a double 
penalty.  Among  the  Bedawln  the  family  of  a 
slain  man  may  slay  two  of  the  murderer’s  family. 
In  this  case  the  feud  continues.  If  they  slay  but 
one,  it  is  ended. ’*  The  Hebrews  condemned  a thief 
taken  flagrante  delicto  to  restore  double.®  Hence 
the,  moral  principle  of  receiving  double  as  a form 
of  pardon. 

‘ The  Lord  gave  Job  twice  as  much  as  he  had  before.’  ‘ For 
your  shame  ye  shall  have  double  ...  in  their  land  they  shall 
possess  double:  everlasting  joy  shall  be  unto  them.’  ‘She 
hath  received  of  the  Lord’s  hand'  double  tor  all  her  sins.’  ‘ Even 
to-day  do  I declare  that  I will  render  double  unto  thee.’ 8 
Similarly  in  moral  retribution  ; ‘ Render  unto  her  even  as  she 
rendered,  and  double  unto  her  the  double  according  to  her 
works : in  the  cup  which  she  mingled,  mingle  unto  her 
double.’? 

A double  share  may  be  either  an  honour  or  a 
security.  ‘ Elisha  said,  I pray  thee,  let  a double 
portion  of  thy  spirit  be  upon  me.’®  The  idea  of 
corroboration  and  finality  belongs  to  repetition. 

‘The  dream  of  Pharaoh,’  Joseph  says,  ‘is  one  : what  God  is 
about  to  do  he  hath  declared  unto  Pharaoh.  The  seven  good 
kine  are  seven  years  ; and  the  seven  good  ears  are  seven  years  ; 
the  dream  is  one.  . . . For  that  the  dream  was  doubled  unto 
Pharaoh  twice,  it  is  because  the  thing  is  established  by  God, 
and  God  will  shortly  bring  it  to  pass.'  9 


1 G.  Turner,  Samoa,  London,  1884,  p.  66. 

2 Hist,  of  America,  Oxford,  1892-99,  i.  424. 

3 J.  Gamier,  Oceanic,  Paris,  1871,  p.  187. 

4 Burckhardt,  Bedouins  and  Wahabys,  London,  1830,  p.  86. 

6 Ex  224. 7.  6 Job  4210,  la  617,  40'J,  Zee  912. 

7 Rev  180.  8 2 K 29.  8 Gn  4120  32 
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A similar  principle  is  reached  from  a different 
origin  in  such  beliefs  as  that  an  echo  is  a con- 
firmation. 

Miracles  and  magic  acts  of  duplication  and 
multiplication  have  a psycliological  interest  in 
connexion  with  the  development  of  the  meta- 
physical theory  of  creation  and  the  mechanical  or 
Ijiological  theory  of  evolution  (see  below).  Such 
bits  of  folklore  as  the  notion  that  turning  one’s 
money  when  one  sees  the  new  moon  causes  it  to 
increase  have  a significance  in  both  respects. 
The  influence  of  the  waxing  moon  has  been  well 
illustrated. 1 As  the  moon  grows,  the  money  will 
grow.  No  doubt,  the  act  of  turning  the  money  is 
also  a piece  of  imitative  magic.  Turning  an  object 
shows  its  reverse  side,  its  double  face,  and  is 
equivalent  to  a duplication  of  it.  On  a similar 
elementary  fallacy  perhaps  depends  the  actual 
point  of  miracles  of  multiplication  (which  in  the 
Christian  examples  lies  in  the  handling  or  the 
breaking  of  the  food).  It  may  consist,  that  is,  in  an 
application  of  a vague  theory  of  hommomeria  (see 
below,  p.  857*’),  according  to  whicli  each  particle 
of  a substance  or  thing  is  a miniature  duplicate  of 
the  whole.  Breaking  bread  would  thus  produce  a 
multitude  of  microscopic  loaves ; tlieir  manipula- 
tion in  the  hands  is  sufficient  to  institute  growth 
by  apposition  (analogous  in  principle  to  the  pro- 
duction of  separate  pieces  of  money  by  turning 
them),  especially  if  the  hands  are  instinct  with 
mana.  The  case  of  natural  objects  is  identical, 
for  to  the  pre-scientitic  mind  there  is  no  essential 
diflerence  between  the  artificial  growth  of  a manu- 
factured article  and  the  natural  growth  of  an 
organism. 

There  is  a fairly  large  class  of  customs  in  which 
the  chief  performer — as  a rule  a sacred  person  or  a 
person  engaged  for  the  time  being  in  a sacred 
function — is  attended,  or  represented,  or  imper- 
sonated, by  one  or  more  persons  who  are  his 
duplicates  in  appearance  or  action.  The  prin- 
ciple may  be  either  sympathy  or  the  impulse  of 
imitation — ‘ Never  alone  did  the  king  sigh,  but 
with  a general  groan’  (Shakespeare,  Hamlet,  ill. 
iii.  23) — or  delegation  for  reasons  of  safety  or 
convenience. 

In  European  folk-custom,  particularly  in  Ger- 
many, it  is  frequently  the  rule  for  bride  or  bride- 
room  to  be  attended  by  one  or  more  persons 
ressed  in  the  same  attire.  At  Egyptian  weddings 
the  bridegroom  walks  between  two  friends  dressed 
precisely  as  he  is.^  In  Abyssinia  a bride  is  ac- 
companied by  her  sister  ; both  are  dressed  alike, 
and  their  horses  are  also  caparisoned  alike.® 

In  such  cases,  and  in  others  which  follow,  the 
motives  originally  prompting  the  custom  were  no 
doubt  mixed.  Sympathy  and  fellow-feeling  may 
be  combined  with  the  idea  of  safety  in  duplication 
or  in  numbers  generally.  Duplication  is  a form  of 
concealment  and  security.  It  is  commonly  em- 
ployed for  the  protection  of  a palladium,  as  the 
sacred  ancile  by  the  ancient  Romans,  who  kept  it 
among  a set  of  duplicates,  on  the  same  principle  as 
a valuable  jewel  is  protected  by  a worthless  copy. 
It  is  possible  that  customs  like  the  following  of  the 
Kaffirs  have  a similar  underlying  meaning. 

A Kaffirking  employed  ‘ a sort  of  valets,’  who  wore  his  cast-off 
clothes.  When  he  was  sick,  they  were  wounded  in  order  that  a 
portion  of  their  blood  might  be  introduced  into  his  system. 
They  were  killed  at  his  death.4  The  motive  is  explicit  in  the 
Abyssinian  custom.  The  king  has  four  officers,  called  Uka 
mankua,  ‘ who  have  to  clothe  themselves  exactly  like  the  king,’ 
so  that  the  enemy  may  not  be  able  to  distinguish  him.  ‘ It  is 
an  honourable  and  dangerous  post,’  and  was  once  filled  by  an 
Englishman,  Mr.  Bell.®  On  the  Gold  Coast  an  important  person 
1 Frazer,  GB'^,  1900,  ii.  155  ff. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  London,  1836,  i.  212. 

3 W.  C.  Harris,  Uighlands  of  Ethiopia,  London,  1844,  ii.  225. 

^ .T.  Shooter,  Kafirs  of  Natal,  London,  1857,  p.  117. 

<>  J.  L.  Krapf,  Travels,  etc.,  in  Eastern  Africa,  London,  1860, 
p.  454. 


bought  a slave  of  his  or  her  own  sex,  termed  crabbah  or  ocrah. 
This  slave  was  looked  upon  ‘ as  the  soul  or  spirit,  alter  ego,  of 
the  master  or  mistress.  ’ i 

Thus  service,  substitution,  disguise,  and  ‘other-selfhood’ 
shade  into  each  other. 

Many  cases  of  mock  kings  may  be  resolved  into 
duplication  by  way  of  disguise  or  impersonation. 
In  Siam  and  Cambodia  the  king’s  temporary 
representative  impersonates  him  in  function,  per- 
forming his  magical  duties.®  The  ‘king’  of  the 
Babylonian  festival  Sacaea  was  dressed  in  the 
king’s  robes.®  In  the  evolution  of  the  monarchy 
a frequent  stage  is  the  division  of  the  office  into 
temporal  and  sacred.  But  such  duplication  of  the 
king  may  arise  in  various  ways.  When  actual 
substitution  is  practised  in  sacrifice,  the  vicarious 
sufierer  tends  to  become  a spiritual  double  or 
unreal  phantom.  A case  in  point  is  the  belief 
found  in  early  Christian  speculation  that  a phan- 
tom of  Jesus  was  crucified  in  place  of  Jesus  Himself. 
Impersonation  is  frequently  found  in  funeral  cus- 
toms. Thus,  among  the  Eskimo  the  first  child 
born  after  a death  bears  the  dead  man’s  name, 
and  has  to  represent  him  at  festivals.  To  these 
‘ namesakes  ’ of  the  dead,  offerings  of  food  and 
drink  and  clothes  are  made.  They  eat  and  drink 
and  wear  the  clothes  ‘ on  behalf  of  the  ghosts.’  ^ 
A case  which  may  be  compared  with  the  Kaffir  and 
Abyssinian  royal  customs  is  from  Fiji. 

A certain  clan  haa  the  duty  of  supplying  the  king  with  a 
special  sort  of  attendants,  who  nurse  him  when  he  is  ill  and  bury 
him  when  he  dies.  In  particular,  they  conceal  his  death  ; in  one 
locality  the  head  attendant  ‘ personates  the  dead  chief,  and  issues 
his  orders  from  within  the  mosquito  curtain  of  native  cloth,  in 
the  faint  querulous  tones  of  a sick  man.’  5 

The  art  of  the  actor  is  essentially  representation. 
He  is  a duplicate  of  the  character,  its  ‘ person.’ 
Similarly,  his  understudy  or  substitute  is,  both 
in  English  and  French  terminology,  a ‘ double.’ 
Lastly,  the  ideas  of  friendship  approximate  the 
friend  to  the  status  of  the  material  duplicate. 
‘ Fellow  ’ is  a word  used  in  this  connexion  with  a 
distinct  reference  to  its  meaning  of  a replica.  A 
similar  play  of  thought  is  seen  in  the  word  ‘ pair.’ 
A friend  is,  in  the  commonplaces  of  literature,  a 
second  self,  an  alter  ego.  Duplication  by  division 
is  applied  here  also ; the  pair  being  the  unit,  one 
or  other  of  them  is  the  ‘ half  ’ ; just  as  on  the 
other  principle  he  is  the  ‘double.’ 

The  impersonation  of  a man  by  a ‘ spiritual  ’ 
being  cannot  always  be  distinguished  from  the 
appearance  of  a man’s  ghost  or  wraith.  But  there 
are  clear  cases — chiefly  in  connexion  with  the 
supernatural  impregnation  of  a wife — where  a 
man’s  double  is  a ‘ spiritual  ’ impostor. 

In  the  Dutch  East  Indies  it  is  commonly  believed  that  male 
and  female  evil  spirits,  nita,  can  assume  the  form  and  person- 
ality of  lovers  and  friends.  A man  or  woman  keeping  an 
assignation  in  the  forest  is  liable  to  be  duped  in  this  way.  A 
person  who  has  intercourse  with  a nita  dies  in  a few  days.  The 
nita  is  supposed  to  take  away  the  soul.  In  some  islands  an 
ancestral  spirit,  named  Boitai,  is  the  bogey  of  women  working 
in  the  forest.  He  assumes  the  form  and  appearance  of  their 
husbands.  The  occurrence  is  proved  later  when  the  victim 
suffers  from  hsemorrhage.  The  practice  is  followed  even  by 
human  magic-workers.  The  Babar  Islanders  believe  that  a male 
suwanggi  is  able  to  take  the  shape  of  a young  woman’s  husband 
and  cause  her  to  conceive. s 

When  the  double,  either  visible  or  invisible,  does 
not  impersonate,  but  attends  as  a helper  or  enemy, 
it  is  not  clear  whether  this  can  be  traced  back  to 
beliefs  about  the  soul.  Primitive  psychology  suc- 
ceeded thoroughly  in  dividing  human  personality 
into  two  more  or  less  identical  duplicates,  and 
there  are  many  cases  where  the  derivation  of  the 
guardian  angel  from  the  separable  soul  is  explicit. 
Of  course,  when  developed,  the  two  notions  easily 
pass  into  one  another,  and  the  soul  itself  is  con- 

1 T.  J.  Hutchinson,  in  Trans.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  new  ser.,  i.  (1861) 
333. 

2 Frazer,  GB2  u.  31.  ® Ib.  24. 

4 E.  W.  Nelson,  IS  RBEW  (1899),  p.  363  f. 

6 L.  Fison,  in  JAI  x.  (1881)  140. 

8 Riedel,  Sluik-  en  kreeshar.  rassen,  1886,  pp.  57,  252,  34Q. 
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stantly  regarded  as  a protecting  spirit.  The  illus- 
tration of  this  belongs  to  another  inquiry,  but  a 
typical  case  may  be  cited,  where  the  guardian  is 
actually  the  double.  In  Upper  Egypt  it  is  believed 
that  with  every  child  there  is  born  a jinn  com- 
panion, which  acts  as  a guardian  angel,  but  some- 
times evilly  entreats  its  possessor.  It  is  termed 
karina,  and  is  exactly  like  the  person  it  attends.^ 

In  some  cases  a spiritual  entity  passing  into 
another  form  leaves  behind  it,  automatically,  a 
double  of  itself.  It  is  as  if  a man,  when  leaving  a 
place,  automatically  left  a duplicate  in  his  stead. 
The  example  which  follows  comprises  this  naive 
instinct  for  having  one’s  cake  as  well  as  eating  it, 
together  with  other  ideas.  In  Central  Australia, 
‘ when  a spirit  individual  goes  into  a woman  ’ (who 
thereby  conceives),  ‘ there  still  remains  the  Arum- 
huringa,  which  may  be  regarded  as  its  double.’ 
Spencer-Gillen  also  speak  of  this  as  the  double  of 
the  person  himself,  and  as  his  guardian  spirit.^ 

A man  may  be  regarded  as  a dual  person  be- 
cause he  is  attended  by  an  invisible  protector. 
Such  a conception  is  implicit  in  the  European 
folk-belief  about  the  guardian  angel.  This  belief 
is  extremely  vague  in  its  form,  but  it  shows  a 
tendency  to  regard  the  angel  as  a double  of  the 
person,  his  eternal  counterpart,  which  after  his 
death  is,  like  even  the  Australian  Arumburin^a, 
‘changeless  and  lives  for  ever.’^  The  following 
example  is  a case  of  duplication  by  apposition, 
distinct  in  origin  from  other  forms.  The  Japanese 
pilgrim  to  the  Thirty-three  Holy  Places,  or  to  the 
Eighty-eight  Holy  Places  of  Shikoku,  wears  a 
special  hat  with  this  inscription — ‘ Two  pilgrims 
travelling  in  company  to  such  and  such  a shrine.’ 
This  reference  to  two  persons  is  explained  by  the 
idea  that  the  pilgrim  is  not  alone,  but  is  accom- 
panied by  the  great  saint  Kobo  Daishi,  or  the 
Goddess  of  Mercy,  who 

‘travels  with  him  along  the  stony  path,  supporting  his  foot- 
steps, encouraging  his  religious  fervour,  guarding  him  from  evil 
all  along  the  way.  Therefore  not  one  only  but  two  W'alk  under 
that  broad-brimmed  hat  on  the  road  to  Paradise.’ 

Similar  ideas  of  the  invisible  Divine  helper  are 
found  in  most  of  the  organized  religions ; and, 
where  it  is  part  of  the  general  teaching  that  the 
worshipper  may  become  a sort  of  incarnation  of  the 
god  by  following  in  his  footsteps,  we  have  an  in- 
teresting case  of  duplication  in  the  form  of  the 
individual  as  microcosm  and  the  god  as  macrocosm, 
the  latter  being  indefinitely  multipliable  or  in- 
definitely ubiquitous. 

Thaumaturgic  persons  are  sometimes  credited 
with  a similar  ubiquity  or  power  of  self-multipli- 
cation. There  need  be  no  implication  that  the 
duplicate  in  such  cases  is  a spiritual  replica,  or  an 
entity  of  different  substance.  It  is  simple  multi- 
plication, without  any  question  of  the  method  or 
the  vehicle.  The  ordinary  limitations  of  ordinary 
humanity  are  merely  suspended.  The  legends  of 
many  Christian  saints  refer  to  this  power  of  being  in 
two  places  at  once — bilocation.  Thus,  it  is  recorded 
of  St.  Alfonso  di  Liguori,  that 

‘ a person  going  to  confession  at  the  house  where  Alphonsus  lived 
found  him  there  at  the  verj'  time  for  beginning  the  sermon  in 
the  church.  After  he  had  finished  his  confession,  he  went 
straight  to  the  church,  and  found  Alphonsus  a good  way  ad- 
vanced in  his  sermon.*  5 

2.  The  spiritual  double. — The  special  meaning 
of  the  term  ‘double,’  as  the  so-called  ‘spiritual 
double,’  is  the  ‘ wraith  ’ or  visible  counterpart  of 
the  person,  seen  just  before  or  just  after,  or  at  the 
moment  of,  his  death.  This  belief  is  derived 
directly  from  the  theory  of  the  soul.  Hallucina- 
tion corroborates  it.  Few  phenomena  seem  to  be 
better  attested  than  the  subjective  perception  of  a 

1 C.  B.  Klunzinger,  Upper  Egypt,  London,  1878,  p.  383. 

2 Spencer-Gillenii,  p.  514.  lb.  515. 

4 B.  H.  Chamberlain,  \n  JAI  xxii.  (1893)  361. 

5 J.  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  Edinburgh  and  London, 
1858-60,  s.v.  ‘Bilocation.’ 


‘ phantasm  of  the  living  ’ in  the  circumstances 
mentioned.  It  is  a remarkable  agreement  between 
p.sychological  fact  and  primitive  psychological 
theory,  but  the  latter  is  alone  quite  sufficient 
reason  for  the  genesis  of  the  belief. 

The  soul  itself  constantly  tends  to  be  a counter- 
part or  duplicate,  a spiritual-material  double  of  the 
person.  The  reason  for  this  tendency  is  to  be 
found  in  the  main  source  of  the  belief  in  the  soul. 
This  is  the  mental  percept  and  the  memory-image 
of  an  object,  which  is  inevitably  a replica  of  the 
sensational  percept  (though  possibly  not  technically 
identical  in  its  physiological  causation),  somewhat 
incomplete,  but  often  vivid  enough. ^ It  is  called 
up  most  vividly  in  dreams,  but  also  in  waking 
memory.  It  may  include  roughly  the  whole  per- 
sonality, or  be  confined  to  one  aspect  of  it ; but  its 
general  foundation  is  visual. 

Some  cases  may  be  cited  where  the  soul  shows 
this  tendency  to  be,  or  actually  is,  a double.  It  is 
to  be  premised  that  speculation  frequently  draws  a 
distinction  between  this  form  of  the  soul  and  a later 
transcendental  conception. 

The  kelah  or  Id  of  the  Karens  ‘ cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  person  himself,’  when,  as 
sometimes  happens,  it  appears  after  death.  It  is 
described  as  ‘ the  individuality,  or  general  idea,  of 
an  inanimate  object.  It  is  also  the  individuality 
of  the  animated  being.  It,  in  fact,  personates  the 
varied  phenomena  of  life.’  ‘ It  is  distinct  from  the 
body,’  and  ‘ its  absence  from  the  body  is  death,’ 
yet  it  is  not  regarded  as  the  soul  proper,  which  is 
the  thah.  ‘ The  body  and  the  Id  are  represented  as 
matter  and  spirit,  yet  materiality  belongs  to  the  Id.' 
It  is  also  described  as  a guardian  spirit,  walking  by 
a man’s  side  or 

‘ wandering  away  in  search  of  dreamy  adventures.  It  it  is 
absent  too  long,  it  must  be  called  back  with  offerings.  When 
the  hX  is  absent  in  our  waking  hours,  we  become  « eak  or  fearful 
or  sick,  and,  if  the  absence  be  protracted,  death  ensues.  Hence 
it  is  a matter  of  the  deepest  interest  with  a Karen  to  keep  his 
lA  with  him.  He  is  ever  and  anon  m.aking  offerings  of  food  to 
it,  beating  a bamboo  to  gain  its  attention,  calling  it  back,  and 
tying  his  wrist  with  a bit  of  thread,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
the  power  to  retain  it.’ 

Not  only  every  living  creature,  but  also  every 
inanimate  thing — axes  and  knives,  for  instance,  as 
well  as  all  trees  and  plants — has  its  Id,  which  is 
‘liable  to  wander  away  from  the  individual.’ 
When,  thus  wandering,  it  is  ‘ interfered  with  by 
an  enemy  of  any  kind,  death  ensues  to  the  in- 
dividual ’ to  whom  it  belongs.  If  a man  drops  his 
axe  while  up  a tree,  he  looks  down  and  calls  out, 

‘ Ld  of  the  axe,  come,  come  ! ’ 

‘ When  the  rice-field  presents  an  unpromising  appearance,  it 
is  supposed  that  the  rice-kelah  is  detained  in  some  way  from  the 
rice,  on  account  of  which  it  languishes.  It  is  recalled  with  this 
invocation — “O  come,  rWe-kelah,  come!  Come  to  the  field. 
Come  to  the  rice.  With  seed  of  each  gender,  come.  Come  from 
the  river  Kho,  come  from  the  river  Kaw  ; from  file  place  where 
they  meet,  come.  Come  from  the  West,  come  from  the  East; 
from  the  throat  of  the  bird,  from  the  maw  of  the  ape,  from  the 
throat  of  the  elephant.  Come  from  the  sources  of  rivers  and 
their  mouths.  Come  from  the  country  of  the  Shau  anil  Burman. 
From  the  distant  kingdoms  come.  From  all  granaries  come.  O 
rice-kelah,  come  to  the  rice.”  ’ 

As  distinguished  from  the  thah,  the  Id  or  kelah  ‘ is 
not  regarded  as  the  responsible  agent  in  human 
action.  . . . When  we  sin,  it  is  tlie  thah,  or 
“soul,”  which  sins.’  ‘By  some  the  kelah  is  re- 
presented as  the  inner  ni.an,  and  with  others  the 
inner  man  is  the  thah.'  Ic  may  leave  the  body  in 
sleep.  Such  an  absent  Id  may  be  caught  by  a 
wizard,  and  transferred  to  a dead  man,  who  is 
thereby  resuscitated.  In  this  case  the  friends  of 
the  robbed  man  procure  another  Id  from  another 
sleeping  man,  and  so  on.  The  saute  Karens  hold 
that  the  world  is  more  thickly  peopled  with  ‘ spirits  ’ 
than  with  men,  and  that  ‘ the  future  world  ’ is  a 
counterpart  of  this.  Lastly,  every  organ  of  the 
body  lias  its  Id  counterpart.  Blindness  is  due  to 
an  evil  spirit  having  devoured  the  Id  of  the  eye. 

1 Crawley,  Idea  of  the  Soul,  London,  1909,  pp.  73-78,  193-207. 
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The  la,  in  all  cases,  though  not  immortal,  ‘ exists 
before  man,  and  lives  after  him.  It  is  neither 
good  nor  bad,  but  merely  gives  life.’  ^ In  analogous 
cases  this  last  detail  is  negatived,  and  it  is  precisely 
a mystic  unrealized  element  that  is  supposed  to 
produce  the  phenomena  of  life. 

The  Lushai  term  thla  is  possibly  connected  with 
the  Karen  Id.  It  is  ‘a  sort  of  double.’  * 

The  Chinese  hold  that  the  soul  may  exist  out- 
side the  body,  ‘ as  a duplicate  having  the  form  of 
the  body,  as  well  as  its  solid  consistency.’  De 
Groot  describes  it  also  as  ‘ the  invisible  duplicate  ’ 
of  a person,  and  speaks  of  ‘ a conviction  which  calls 
up  the  body  immediately  before  their  eyes  when- 
ever they  think  of  the  soul.’  ® 

Some  striking  examples  apply  the  principle  so  as 
to  form  a double  creation.  Thus,  the  Asabas  of 
the  Niger  hold  the  following  opinion  : 

‘ Every  one  is  considered  to  be  created  in  duplicate,  and  the 
representative,  or,  as  it  were,  the  reflection  in  the  spirit  world 
of  the  body  and  of  its  possessions,  is  the  chi  and  its  possessions. 
A man’s  chi  marries  the  chi  of  the  woman  the  man  marries,  and 
so  on.  In  addition,  the  chi  . . . acts  as  a guardian  spirit.  . . . 
Chi  i mejum,  “ My  chi  has  done  badly,”  is  a not  uncommon  ex- 
pression.’ ‘Entirely  distinct  from  his  chi’  is  the  spirit  mon, 
which  inhabits  the  man  himself.'* 

The  Ba-Huana  believe  in  a soul,  bun,  and  a double, 
doshi.  Only  adults  have  bun  ; animals  and  fetishes 
have  doshi,  but  no  bun.  The  doshi  appears  in 
dreams.  The  bun  of  a dead  man  may  be  seen  only 
at  night ; it  is  in  human  form,  white  and  misty.® 
The  peasants  of  Sicily  believe  that ‘every  material 
thing  has  an  impalpable  image  or  double,  which  can 
be  detached,  and  can  penetrate  other  bodies.’  The 
henomena  of  dreams  are  thus  explained.®  The 
apotecs  regarded  the  soul  as  a ‘second  self.’^ 

The  tribes  living  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Nyassa  believe  that  the  mzimu,  or  soul,  has  the 
form  of  the  owner,  but  is  intangible  and  unsub- 
stantial, though  it  can  talk  and  act  as  well  as  the 
real  man.  It  is  visible  only  in  dreams,  and  the 
sliadow  is  a ‘ part  of  ’ it.®  The  Delawares  used  for 
‘ soul  ’ a word  indicating  repetition,  and  equiva- 
lent to  a double  or  counterpart.®  The  Iroquois 
soul  was  ‘an  exceedingly  subtle  and  refined  image,’ 
yet  material,  ‘possessing  the  form  of  the  body, 
with  a head,  teeth,  arms,  legs,’  etc.  The  spectre 
or  wraith  was  animated  by  the  soul.*®  The  Aht 
soul  was  ‘ a being  of  human  shape  and  of  human 
mode  of  acting.’**  The  Eskimo  say  that  the  soul 
‘exhibits  the  same  shape  as  the  body  it  belongs 
to,  but  is  of  a more  subtle  and  ethereal  nature.’*® 
Andamanese  souls  ‘partake  of  the  form  of  the 
person  to  whom  they  belong.  ’ *®  The  Sihanaka  hold 
that  tlie  mirage  is  the  soul  of  the  reflected  scene.** 
The  soul  is  regarded  by  the  East  Indian  Islanders 
as  like  the  person  in  every  respect,  with  all  his 
qualities  and  defects ; it  is  a copy  or  abstract  of 
him,  but  is  always  ‘material.’  In  Java  the  term 
for  soul  is  ‘ refined  body  ’ ; in  Celebes,  ‘ image  ’ ; in 
Toumbulu,  ‘ companion  ’ ; in  Sangir,  ‘ duplicate.’  *® 
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The  Malagasy  ambiroa  and  the  Dayak  amirua, 
hambaruan,  and  bruwa  are  connected  with  a 
word  meaning  ‘two.’*  Among  the  Karo  Bataks 
the  soul  is  ‘ the  copy  of  the  owner,  his  other  self.’ 
The  soul  which  appears  after  death  is  the  dead 
man’s  Doppelgdnger.'^  Codrington  describes  the 
Melanesian  oitai,  ‘ reflection-soul,’  as  an  ‘ invisible 
second  self.’®  The  soul  of  the  Tongans  was  not 
‘ a distinct  essence  from  the  body,  but  only  the 
more  ethereal  part  of  it,  and  exists  in  Bolo- 
too  (the  spirit  world)  in  the  form  and  likeness 
of  the  body  the  moment  after  death.’*  In  the 
Hervey  Islands  the  soul  was  regarded  as  an  airy 
but  visible  copy  of  the  man.  ‘ The  visible  world 
itself  is  but  a gross  copy  of  what  exists  in  spirit- 
land.  If  the  axe  cleaves,  it  is  because  the  fairy 
of  the  axe  is  invisibly  present.’®  The  Tahitian 
soul  resembled  the  body  ; everything  had  a soul.® 
The  wairua  of  the  Maoris  ‘ seems  to  have  signified 
a shadowy  form.’  It  was  sometimes  mistaken  for 
the  man  himself,  and  only  by  melting  into  thin 
air  was  its  ‘ ghostship  ’ recognized.  It  is  described 
also  as  a ‘similitude.’®  The  soul  of  the  D6n6s  is 
described  as  a double.® 

Frequently  the  soul-double  is  regarded  as  a 
miniature  duplicate,  varying  in  size  from  half 
size,  or  that  of  a child-copy  of  the  person,  to 
microscopic  dimensions.  In  Egypt  it  occurs  as 
half-size.®  In  Fiji  it  is  found  as  of  ‘a  little  child,’ 
or  of  ‘small  stature.’*®  In  Australia,  tribes  near 
Adelaide  held  it  to  be  of  the  size  ‘ of  a boy  eight 
years  old’;**  elsewhere  ‘a  little  body.’*®  The 
Dayaks  of  Sarawak  regarded  it  as  a ‘miniature 
human  being.’*®  This  is  the  prevalent  notion 
in  the  East  Indian  Islands,  as  among  the  Minang- 
kabauers  of  Sumatra,  the  Tontemboan  of  Mina- 
hassa,  the  Toradjas  of  Celebes ; the  Semang  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula  regard  it  as  of  the  size  of  a grain 
of  maize  ; the  Malays  as  a kind  of  ‘ thumbling,’  a 
‘ thin,  insubstantial  human  image,’  or  ‘ mannikin,’ 
of  about  the  size  of  the  thumb.**  The  Hindus 
regarded  it  as  of  the  size  of  the  thumb.*®  The 
Nutkas,  the  Indians  of  the  Lower  Fraser  River, 
the  Hurons,  the  ancient  Mexicans,  the  Macusis, 
certain  South  African  tribes,  the  Greeks,  the 
Teutons,  and  other  early  European  peoples  also 
held  it  to  be  a miniature  copy  of  the  owner.*® 

The  Egyptian  ka  is  a classic  example  of  these 
beliefs  (see  Body  [Egyp.jand  Death,  etc.  [Egyp.]). 
The  ka  could  live  without  the  body,  but  the  body 
could  not  live  without  the  ka.  Yet  the  ka  was 
material.  *®  It  is  represented  not  only  as  a minia- 
ture duplicate  of  the  person,  but  sometimes  as  half 
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t.he  size,  sometimes  as  full  size.'  After  death  it 
became  the  man’s  personality  proper,  being  incor- 
porated with  the  mummy.  In  ‘ the  everlasting 
house,’  the  tomb,  it  dwelt  as  long  as  the  mummy 
■was  there.  It  might  go  in  and  out  of  the  tomb 
and  refresh  itself  with  meat  and  drink,  but  it 
never  failed  to  go  back  to  the  mummy,  ‘ with  the 
name  of  which  it  seems  to  have  been  closely  con- 
nected.’ In  hieroglyph  it  W’as  ‘represented  by 
tw'o  upraised  arms,  the  acting  parts  ot  the  person,’ 
with  a depression  in  the  centre  of  the  horizontal 
bar  which  joins  them,  to  suggest  the  head.^ 

Before  discussing  the  relation  between  the  full- 
sized  and  the  miniature  double,  it  is  as  w'ell  to 
repeat  the  fact  that  early  thought  insists  very 
strongly  on  the  principle  of  duplication,  and  ex- 
tends the  application  very  widely.  It  serves  as 
a theory  of  the  soul  and  of  a future  existence.  It 
also  serves  as  a theory  of  biological  reproduction 
and  of  physical  evolution  generally.  Without 
going  into  the  subject  of  pre-scientific  psychology, 
it  is  necessary  to  note  the  connexion  between  the 
belief  in  the  miniature  double  and  certain  widely 
spread  notions  about  the  soul.  Corresponding 
■with  the  percept  is  the  fact  that  the  soul  is 
invisible  w'hen  its  owner  is  visible,  unless,  as  we 
shall  see,  there  are  special  limiting  circumstances. 
The  comparative  permanence  and  generalized 
nature  of  the  memory-image  of  individuals  corre- 
spond with  the  generalized  idea  of  species,  as  an 
ideal  of  which  individuals  are  copies.  A belief 
which  may  almost  be  regarded  as  universal  is  that 
children  are  re-incarnations  of  the  souls  of  parents 
or  of  ancestors.  A connected  and  frequent  belief 
is  tantamount  to  a germ-plasm  theory  of  the  soul. 
Parallel  ■with  this  is  the  notion  that  reproduction 
can  he  effected,  even  in  the  human  species,  by 
fission  or  budding.  All  these  various  beliefs  are 
eases  of  duplication.  They  include  good  reasons 
why  the  soul  should  be  regarded  as  a miniature, 
whether  as  germ  or  embryo,  or  as  a child.  A full- 
gro^wn  man  develops  from  a smaller  copy  of  himself, 
and  this  from  an  infinitesimally  minute  replica 
which  has  proceeded  from  another  individual. 
The  theory  is  applied  in  early  thought  far  more 
than  in  a scientific  age  which  professes  practi- 
cally the  same  theory.  Thus,  an  Australian, 
rebuking  his  son,  will  say  to  him  : ‘ There  you 
stand  wdth  my  body,  and  yet  you  w'on’t  do  what  I 
tell  you.’  2 

The  minute  size  of  the  soul  is  explained  by  the 
Australians  as  depending  upon  the  necessity  that 
it  should  be  able  to  enter  a woman’s  body.  But 
there  is  also  the  widely  spread  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  it  leaves  the  body,  both  in  sleep  and 
illness,  and  at  death.  The  body  remains.  Two 
views  are  possible,  and  both  are  found.  Firstly, 
the  duplicate  may  be  a film,  easily  separable  from 
the  body  ; this  would  correspond  to  an  outer  soul, 
the  soul  of  the  outer  man.  Or,  secondly,  the 
duplicate  may  be  an  inset,  and  therefore  an  eject. 
Small  enough  to  leave  the  body  by  the  mouth, 
or  even  by  the  fontanel,  it  is  often  regarded  as 
expansible,  filling  the  body  as  an  inner  shape,  the 
soul  of  the  inner  man,  or  the  ‘ inner  man’  himself. 
Its  flimsy  and  insubstantial  nature,  whether  in 
dreams,  memoiy,  or  hallucinations,  agrees  well 
with  this  elasticity.^ 

The  link  between  the  soul  as  shape  and  the  soul 
as  inner  movement  may  be  found  here,  even  if 
we  do  not  identify  the  soul  as  germ  and  the  soul 

1 Wiedemann,  12,  15  ; I.epsius,  Denkmdler,  Berlin,  1849-60, 
in.  21,  87. 

2 Wiedemann,  19  f.;  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  The  Mummy, 
Cambridge,  1893,  p.  328 ; W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  The  Religion 
of  Ancient  Egypt,  London,  1906,  pp.  8fE.,  17  ; R.  V.  Lanzone, 
hizionario  di  mitologia  egizia,  Turin,  1888,  v.  387  ff.,  390  ff., 
1197  ff. 

3 A.  W.  Howitt,  in  JAI  xiv.  (1885)  145. 

4 See,  on  the  whole  subject,  Crawley,  op.  cit.  p.  230  £f. 


as  inner  man.  Each  of  the  latter  applies  to  its 
own  peculiar  circumstances,  and  neither  is  in- 
consistent with  the  theory  of  films.  This  last 
theory,  in  its  converse  aspect,  has  been  made 
into  a standard  metaphysical  theory  of  physical 
and  {esthetic  creation  by  Greek  philosophy.  It  has 
even  been  elevated  into  a theory  of  vision  and 
sensation  generally.  In  the  former  application 
the  filmy  duplicate  of  savage  thought  becomes  the 
transcendental  Form,  or  eWos,  which  is  impressed 
upon  Matter,  or  vX-g.  Similarly,  the  savage  theory 
of  species  and  individual  was  canonized  in  the 
Ideal  Theory  of  Plato. 

The  oiaron  of  the  Iroquois'  is  paralleled  in 
many  rude  philosophies.  It  is  a permanent  ideal 
duplicate  of  each  individual  of  the  species.  When 
it  is  regarded  as  a reality,  the  difficulty  of  biloca- 
tion recurs,  not  to  speak  of  the  problem.  Which 
is  the  essential  reality,  the  original  or  the  copy? 
— or,  in  other  words.  Which  is  the  original  ? The 
Iroquois  believed  that  the  oiaron,  the  ‘ type  or 
model,’  was  ‘larger  and  more  perfect’  than  any 
single  member  of  the  species.  It  was  sometimes 
called  ‘the  old  one.’  Thus,  converting  type  into 
prototype,  the  Indian  was  perhaps  more  scientific 
than  metaphysical. 

The  problem  of  personal  identity  (similar  to 
that  of  original  and  copy  in  the  case  of  duplicates) 
is  raised  in  a curious  way  and  with  curious  results 
by  the  duplication  theory  of  reproduction.  When 
the  soul  of  a dead  man  is  re-incamated  in  a child, 
there  is  no  practical  embarrassment.  But,  ac- 
cording to  Manu,  the  father  is  conceived  in  the 
body  of  his  wife,  and  is  himself  re-horn  as  his 
child.  ^ A man  is  thus  his  own  father  and  his  own 
son  simultaneously.  Some  analogous  notion,  com- 
bined with  a fear  of  personal  insecurity  or  loss  of 
power  caused  by  this  division  of  personality,  seems 
a not  impossible  factor  in  the  superstitious  form  of 
infanticide.®  A Kaffir  will  frequently  kill  one  of 
his  twin  children,  the  belief  being  that  otherwise 
‘ he  will  lose  his  strength.’^ 

In  some  psychologies  each  part  of  the  person  has 
its  ‘spiritual’  duplicate.  The  theory  of  homoeo- 
meria  is  foreshadowed  so  frequently  in  early 
speculation  that  we  may  fairly  suppose  it  to  he  im- 
plicit in  early  atomic  philosophy.  When  Chinese 
doctors  speak  as  if  the  soul  were  breakable  and 
di^visible  into  molecules,®  and  when  we  read  of 
Malay  tin-magic  that  ‘ each  grain  of  ore  appears 
to  be  considered  as  endowed  with  a separate  entity 
or  individuality,’  and  that  it  possesses  the  power 
of  reproduction,®  it  may  well  he  that  each  atom 
is  implicitly  viewed  as  a minute  replica  of  the 
whole. 

Duplication  by  a process  of  fission  or  of  budding 
(gemmation)  is  occasionally  hinted  at  in  early 
philosophy.  The  Central  Australians  tell  how  in 
the  time  of  ‘ the  ancestors  ’ a man  would  shake 
himself,  and  spirit-children  would  then  drop  from 
his  muscles.  An  ancestor  suddenly  found  a dupli- 
cate of  himself  appearing  at  his  side,  and  exclaimed, 

‘ Hullo  ! that  is  me.’  ’ 

The  development  of  dual  personality  by  a pro- 
cess of  division  may  be  illustrated  from  Hindu 
theology.  ‘ The  One  Being  was  not  hapjiy,  being 
alone.  He  wished  for  a second.  He  caused  his 
own  nature  to  fall  in  twain,  and  thus  became 
husband  and  wife.’®  This  duality  is  rather  that 
of  mirror-images  ; ‘ this  (second)  was  only  a half 

1 Hewitt,  loo.  cit. 

2 Manu  (tr.  G.  Biihler,  in  SEE  xxv.  [Oxford,  1886]  329). 

8 See  Westerraarck,  SII  i.  461. 

4 D.  Kidd,  The  Essential  Kafir,  London,  1904,  p.  202. 

6  De  Groot,  v.  802  f. 

6 W.  W.  Skeat,  Malay  Magic,  266 ; A.  Hale,  in  JR  AS, 
Straits  Branch,  xvi.  (1885)  319. 

7 Spencer-Gillenh,  165. 

8 Monier- Williams,  op.  cit.  p.  29,  quoting  the  l$atapatha 
Brdhmava  (xW.  4),  and  Bfhadnranyalca  Upanifad  (i.  3). 
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of  himself,  as  the  half  of  a split  pea  is.’  Combina- 
tion produces  completeness,  ‘as  a split  pea  is 
(completed)  by  being  joined  with  its  other  half.’i 
Modern  psychology  has  studied  many  cases 
where  the  unity  of  personality  is  disturbed.  The 
so-called  double  personality  of  such  cases  adds  one 
more  apparent  confirmation  of  the  ancient  theory 
of  duplication  by  division  of  what  may  be  described 
as  a,  two-layered  unity.  In  the  ethical  sphere  the 
ancient  distrust  of  ‘ double-mindedness  ’ implies 
more  than  a mere  tendency  to  deceit  and  treachery. 
It  implies  the  existence  of  two  souls,  or  a double 
soul,  in  one  person.  Cf.  1 Ch  12®®  ‘ that  were  not 
of  double  heart  ’ (lit.  ‘ without  a heart  and  a heart  ’) ; 
Ps  12®  ‘with  a double  heart  [lit.  ‘with  a heart 
and  a heart  ’]  do  they  speak.’  Duplication  involves 
not  only  duplicity  but  instability ; ‘ a double- 
minded  man,  unstable  in  all  his  ways.’®  It  is 
possible  that  one  factor  in  the  general  desire  for 
sincerity  was  a superstitious  notion  of  the  danger 
of  unreality.  If  a man  professes  non-reality,  he 
may  become  non-real  himself.  ‘There  is,’  says 
Westermarck,  ‘something  uncanny  in  the  untrue 
word  itself.’ ® Cicero  observed  : ‘Nothing  that  is 
false  can  be  lasting  ’ ^ — a rhetorical  remark  which 
to  a savage  might  express  a physical  law.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  in  civilization  a sort  of  specific 
insincerity  or  double-mindedness  is  popularly  as- 
cribed to  the  artistic  temperament,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  actors.  As  the  actor  is  a double,  and 
plays  a part  on  the  stage,  so  is  he  regarded  in  his 
own  character.  Cf.  art.  Double-Mindedness. 

The  analogy  of  the  soul  to  the  portrait,  reflexion, 
and  shadow  has  led  to  certain  curious  examples  of 
tlie  pictorial  double.  The  easiest  method  of  in- 
duction is  by  similars,  and  early  thought  seems  to 
have  noted  identity  far  more  than  difterence. 

This  tendency  is  well  exemplified  in  Chinese 
psychology,  and  has  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
estimating  many  cases  of  spiritual  identification. 

‘ When  a Chinese  sees  a plant,’  for  example,  ‘ reminding  him, 
by  its  shape,  of  a man  or  some  animal,  ...  he  is  influenced 
immediately  by  an  association  between  it  and  that  being.  This 
being  becomes  to  him  the  soul  of  the  plant,  anthropomoiphous, 
or  shaped  as  a beast.  . . . Thus,  association  of  images  with 
beings  actually  becomes  identification,  both  materially  and 
psychically.  An  image,  especially  if  pictorial  or  sculptured, 
and  thus  approaching  close  to  the  reality,  is  an  alter  ego  of  the 
living  reality,  an  abode  of  its  soul,  nay,  it  is  that  reality  itself.’ 
. . . This  kind  of  association  is  the  backbone  of  Chinese  re- 
ligion.5 

The  soul  of  the  Yaos,  we  saw,  bears  to  the  body 
‘ the  relation  which  a picture  has  to  the  reality.’ 
But  the  Chinese  go  much  further.  For  all  practical 
purposes  the  life-sized  picture  of  a dead  man  is  a 
duplicate  personality.  It  enables  the  deceased  ‘ to 
live  on  among  his  descendants.’  There  are  stories 
of  statues  and  portraits  acting  for  the  persons  they 
represent,  and  even  begetting  children. 

There  once  existed  also  an  art,  Khvai  shuh,  by  which  life 
could  be  infused  into  a statue  or  portrait.  The  living  image  was 
then  made  use  of,  as  Frankenstein  employed  his  monster.  6 
Animal-souls  or  fetish-souls,  external  souls 
generally,  are  frequently  described  by  observers 
under  the  term  alter  ego.  Tribes  of  the  Niger 
believe  that  each  person  has 

‘ an  alter  ego  in  the  form  of  some  animal,  such  as  a crocodile  or 
hippopotamus.  It  is  believed  that  such  a person’s  life  is  bound 
up  with  that  of  the  animal  to  such  an  extent  that  whatever 
affects  the  one  produces  a corre-sponding  impression  upon  the 
other,  and  that  if  one  dies  the  other  must  speedily  do  so  too. 
It  happened  not  very  long  ago  that  an  Englishman  shot  a 
hippopotamus  close  to  a native  village  ; the  friends  of  a woman 
who  died  the  same  night  in  the  village  demanded  and  eventually 
obtained  five  pounds  as  compensation  for  the  murder  of  the 
woman. ’7 

In  the  Euahlayi  tribe  of  Australia  the  yunbeai, 
or  individual  totem,  is  an  ‘ animal  familiar,’  ‘ a 
sort  of  alter  ego.’  ‘ A man’s  spirit  is  in  his  yunbeai, 
f Monier-Williams,  op.  cit.  p.  183. 

2  ,Ja  !».  3 mi  ii.  116. 

^ de  OJficiis,  ii.  12.  3 De  Groot,  iv.  339  f. 

8 lb.  I.  114,  iv.  .342. 

1  0.  H.  Kobinson,  llausaland,  London,  1896,  p.  36  ff. 


and  his  yunbeai’ s spirit  in  him.’  A medicine-man 
‘ can  as.sume  the  shape  of  his  yunbeai.’ ' The 
tona,  second  self,  soul,  or  tutelary  genius,  of  the 
Zapotecs  was  an  animal. 

‘ It  was  believed  that  health  and  existence  were  bound  up 
with  that  of  the  animals,  in  fact,  that  the  death  of  both  would 
occur  simultaneously.’  2 

Even  a substitute  may  be  similarly  described. 
Among  the  Bataks  a piece  of  wood  the  length  of 
the  sick  man’s  body  is  left  at  the  plaee  where  the 
evil  spirit  that  has  taken  the  man’s  soul  is  believed 
to  reside.  Snouck  Hurgionje  describes  this  log  as 
a dubbelganger.^ 

Examples  might  be  multiplied.  It  is  natural 
that,  when  once  the  notion  of  ‘ spiritual  ’ duplica- 
tion has  been  formed,  it  may  be  applied  to  any 
thing  that  strikes  the  fancy.  The  origin  of  ex- 
ternal souls  generally  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a 
desire  for  safeguarding  the  life  of  the  owner.  At 
least  the  method  is  a very  dangerous  one.  The 
soul  is  far  more  likely  to  be  safe  when  it  is  in, 
or  in  combination  with,  the  body  of  the  owner. 
Moreover,  this  external  soul  not  only  dies  when  its 
‘ original  ’ dies,  but  involves  in  its  own  death  the 
death  of  the  owner.  Duplication  here  simply 
duplicates  danger  ; and  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
derivation  of  the  external  soul  is  from  any  notion 
of  placing  the  actual  soul  of  a man  in  an  external 
hiding-place.  In  fact,  the  theory  of  the  soul  which 
involves  the  belief  in  the  appearance  of  a man’s 
double  or  wraith  shortly  before,  or  at,  or  just  after, 
his  death  brings  into  very  strong  relief  the  danger 
of  making  the  unity  of  the  person  into  a duality. 

The  phenomena  of  this  wraith  or  double  might 
be  illustrated  at  great  length,  but  they  present 
hardly  any  variation  of  detail.  A curious  and 
significant  fact  is  the  large  number  of  carefully 
studied  eases  in  modem  civilization  of  such 
‘ phantasms  ’ of  the  living  or  the  lately  dead,  which 
have  been  seen  by  educated  and  intelligent  persons, 
quite  free  from  pathological  abnormality.^  It  is  a 
no  less  curious  fact  that  the  appearances  present 
precisely  the  same  features  as  are  mentioned  in 
mediaeval  and  savage  folklore.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  modem  appearances,  as  far  as  their  sub- 
jective reality  is  concerned  ; nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  about  appearances  in  earlier  culture.  They 
are,  so  far  as  we  know,  cases  of  visual  hallucination. 
Such  hallucination  may  be  defined  as  ‘ the  pro- 
jection of  a mental  image  outwards  when  there  is 
no  external  agency  answering  to  it.’®  Hallucina- 
tion is  not  to  be  denied  for  earlier  stages  of  human 
evolution,  but  there  is  no  probability  that  it  in- 
creases inversely  as  mental  development.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  remarkable  thing  is  this,  that  the 
‘ primitive  ’ notion  of  the  soul  supplies  in  theory 
not  only  what  actually  happens  in  practice,  but 
also  adequate  speculative  reasons  for  such  happen- 
ings, though  these  reasons  are  both  pre-scientifie 
and  opposed  to  all  scientific  facts.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  any  definition  of  ‘ ghost,’  ‘ wraith,’ 
‘ spectre,’  ‘ phantom,’  and  similar  terms.  The 
occasion  of  the  appearance  of  the  double  has  been 
noted.  It  remains  to  supply  some  typical  examples 
and  to  draw  out  their  spiritualistic  explanation. 

In  Teutonic  folklore  to  see  one’s  ‘ angel  ’ was  regarded  as 
an  omen  of  approaching  death.®  In  English  folklore  the  belief 
still  obtains  that  at  midnight  of  St.  Mark’s  Eve  one  may 
see  from  the  church  porch  all  those  who  are  to  die  in  the 
course  of  the  year.l  Mr.  Baring-Gould  knew  of  a young  car- 
penter in  Devonshire  who  was  firmly  convinced  he  had  seen  his 
own  double  on  St.  Mark’s  Eve.  He  went  to  the  church  porch 
in  a spirit  of  bravado.  ‘ All  he  could  say  was  that  he  had  seen 

1 K.  L.  Parker,  The  Euahlayi  Tribe,  London,  1905,  pp.  21,  30. 

2 Bancroft,  i.  661,  ii.  277. 

3 C.  Snouck  Hurgronje,  Eet  Gajo-land  en  zijne  bewoners, 
Batavia,  1903,  p.  310. 

4 See  F.  W.  H.  Myers  and  F.  Podmore,  Phantasms  of  the  Living, 
London,  1886,  passim. 

3  J.  Sully,  Illusions,  London,  1895,  p.  113. 

6 J.  Grimm,  Teutonic  Mythology  (Eng.  tr.  1880-88),  ii.  876. 

V Cf.  James  Montgomery’s  poem.  The  Vigil  of  St.  Mark. 
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himself  go  past  him,  thrust  open  the  church  door,  which  he 
knew  was  locked,  pass  inside,  and  shut  the  door  after  him.  He 
could  not  be  mistaken  ; the  figure  had  turned  and  looked  him 
full  in  the  face,  and  he  knew  himself  as  surely  as  when  he 
glanced  into  mother’s  looking-glass.  ’ The  young  man  took  to  his 
bed,  though  nothing  ailed  him,  and  died  of  sheer  fright.i  Shelley 
declared  a few  days  before  his  death  that  he  had  seen  his 
double.  Goethe  (who,  by  the  way,  practised  the  visualization 
of  mental  images)  records  his  having  seen  ‘ an  exact  counterpart 
of  himself  coming  towards  him.’  2 Robert  Perceval,  second  son 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Perceval,  saw  his  own 
apparition,  ‘bloody  and  ghostly,  whereat  he  was  so  astonished 
that  he  immediately  swooned  away,  but,  recovering,  he  saw  the 
spectre  depart.’  Soon  afterwards  he  was  found  dead,  under 
mysterious  circumstances,  in  the  Strand.3  In  1899,  Mrs.  Milman, 
wife  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Milman,  assistant  clerk  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  declared  that  her  rooms  in  the  Speaker's  Court  were 
haunted,  and  had  been  haunted  for  many  years,  by  a spiritual 
double  of  herself,  which  had  been  seen  by  many  people  when 
she  was  elsewhere,  though  she  herself  had  never  seen  it.'*  A well- 
known  M.P.  died  suddenly  when  away  from  the  House.  It  was 
stated  that  he  was  seen  by  several  members  in  the  lobby  at  the 
time  he  died.®  In  Alsace  the  belief  is  marked  ; se  voir  sot- 
mime,  sich  selbst  sehen,  are  familiar  phrases.  To  see  one’s  self, 
or  meet  one’s  double,  portends  one’s  death.  A Strassburg  man 
returning  home  saw  himself,  and  soon  after  died.  It  is  noted 
that  in  Alsace  the  occurrence  is  rare  compared  with  the  appear- 
ance of  a man  to  others.  An  interesting  detail,  recurring 
elsewhere,  is  that,  after  seeing  his  double,  a man  has  ‘ no  re- 
pose.’ •>  A question  implying  the  same  belief  was  put  to  Shelley 
by  the  lady  to  whom  he  confided  his  having  seen  his  double. 
Art  and  literature  are  full  of  examples  which  might  well  be 
founded  on  fact.  D.  G.  Rossetti’s  Uow  they  met  themselves, 
and  Calderon’s  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick,  are  examples.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  observed  that  increasing  civilization  had  ‘ blotted 
out  the  belief  in  apparitions.’  This  was  to  reckon  without  the 
phenomena  of  vision  on  which  they  depend. 

These  phenomena  explain  both  the  fact  of  the 
appearance  of  doubles,  and  also  the  pre-scientifie 
theory  of  it  which  is  a part  of  the  early  doctrine  of 
the  soul.  According  to  that  doctrine,  the  sonl  is 
separable  from  the  body.  This  separation  occurs 
at  death,  and  may  occur  in  illness,  and  even  in  a 
mere  attack  of  fright,  in  sleep,  and  in  other  circum- 
stances which  need  not  be  considered  here.  The 
soul  is  more  or  less  universally  regarded  as  a 
material,  but  etherealized,  visible  duplicate  of  the 
owner,  whether  full-sized  or  miniature,  and  as 
constituting  his  life.  When  it  is  removed,  he  is 
either  dead  or  in  danger  of  death.  Primitive 
philosophy  would  say,  perhaps,  not  that  when  a 
man  dies  his  soul  departs,  but  that  he  dies  because 
his  soul  has  departed.  The  soul  of  another  is 
invisible  when  the  man  himself  is  seen,  alive  and 
well.  In  this  case  of  full  perception  there  is  no 
mental  image.  But,  when  the  man  is  not  per- 
ceived, the  mental  image  of  him  in  the  mind  of  the 
subject  may  suggest  possibilities  of  separation,  of 
division  of  personality.  From  another  point  of 
view,  the  man’s  appearance  in  death,  sleep,  or 
illness  suggests  the  loss  of  something.  Here,  too, 
there  is  a percept,  but  it  does  not  answer  to  the 
completeness  of  other  percepts  of  the  same  object. 
Thus,  whether  as  a film  of  the  man’s  outward 
appearance,  or  as  an  ejected  but  expansible  inner 
duplicate,  the  soul  is  easily  supposed  to  leave  its 
possessor.  To  the  former  view  correspond  those 
cases  in  which  it  is  said  to  ‘ loosen  itself  ’ from  the 
body,  to  the  latter  those  in  which  it  slips  away 
from  the  mouth  or  other  apertures.  Before  death 
the  Haida  soul  ‘ loosens  itself  from  the  body.’  ’ Of 
course,  one  cannot  press  the  meaning  of  such 
descriptive  phrases.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
the  separated  soul  is,  when  seen,  a filmy  double. 
The  general  belief  that  the  soul  is  away  from  the 
body  during  sickness  is  significant.  The  Chinese 
hold  that  even  in  a fainting  fit  a man’s  ‘soul  is  not 
united  with  his  body.’  ® The  ‘ other  self,’  netsin,  of 
Dene  belief,  ‘ was  invisible  as  long  as  a man  enjoyed 

1 S.  Baring-Gould,  in  Sunday  Magazine,  1895,  p.  744. 

2 Sully,  Illusions,  p.  116. 

3 T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer,  Strange  Pages  from  Family  Papers, 
London,  1895,  p.  150  f. 

4 Evening  Sews,  30  June  1899.  6 /ft. 

6 A.  Barth,  in  FL  i.  (1890)  227  ff. 

1 G.  M.  Dawson,  ‘ Haida  Indians,’  in  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada,  App.  A,  p.  121  f. 

8 De  Groot,  i.  243. 


good  health,’  but  wandered  away  when  he  was 
sick  or  dying.  1 This  account  is  very  apt  to  the 
point.  It  explains  how  the  spiritual  counterpart 
of  a man  is  sometimes  described  as  invisible,  some- 
times as  visible.  It  is  invisible,  in  other  words, 
when  it  is  united  with  its  owner.  It  may  be 
visible,  to  himself  or  others,  when  it  is  no  longer 
united.  On  this  line  of  thought,  combined  with 
ideas  of  the  life-giving  property  of  the  soul,  is 
developed  the  notion  that  health  and  strength  are 
tlie  soul,  or  at  least  an  outward  show  of  it.  The 
Minangkabau  people  of  Sumatra  regard  the 
sumange  as 

‘ the  cause  of  the  impression  a man  makes  on  others  : ...  it 
gives  strength,  splendour,  and  vitality  to  a man’s  appearance  ; 
it  is  expressed  in  his  look  and  carriage.  A man  whose  external 
appearance  is  weak  or  sickly,  or  who  has  little  expression  in  his 
face,  is  said  to  have  a feeble  soul.’ 2 

Similarly,  the  natives  of  the  Congo  identify 
health  with  the  word  moyo,  and  ‘ in  cases  of  wast- 
ing sickness  the  moyo  is  supposed  to  have  wandered 
away  from  the  sufferer.’^  The  Malagasy  supply 
a complete  case.  The  ambiroa,  or  ameroy,  the 
‘ apparition  ’ of  a man,  is,  when  seen,  an  omen  of 
his  approaching  death.  But  this  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  soul  of  a man  when  there  is  no 
actual  question  of  death  ; for  instance,  if  a man  is 
thin  and  does  not  thrive  well  on  his  food.'* 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  both  why  the  soul 
should  be  away  from  the  body  just  before,  or  at, 
or  after,  death,  or  even  in  illness,  and  also  why  it 
is  then  visible  both  to  the  owner  and  to  others. 

The  double  which  appears  after  death  might  be 
supposed  to  be  a duplicate  of  the  man  with  the 
marks  of  death  upon  him.  And  so  it  is  sometimes 
in  early  belief.  Thus,  among  the  Fijians  the  ghost 
is  decomposed;  it  is  the  corpse  ‘walking.’  But, 
with  natural  inconsistency,  it  ‘ can  eat  fruit,  drink 
kava,  throw  stones,  weep,  laugh,  compose  poetry, 
and  dance.’®  So  difficult  is  it  for  the  mind  to  get 
away  from  the  complete  idea  of  the  man.  In  a 
case  already  cited,  the  double  appearing  before 
death  had  the  marks  of  the  owner’s  violent  end 
impressed  upon  it  proleptically.  But,  as  a rule, 
the  ‘ spiritual  ’ double  is  the  exact  counterpart  of 
the  owner  as  he  was  when  last  seen.  Thus,  by  the 
natives  of  Paraguay 

*the  souls  [aphangak]  of  the  departed  are  supposed,  in  the 
ethereal  state,  to  correspond  exactly  in  form  and  character- 
istics with  the  bodies  they  have  left.  A ta.ll  man  and  a short 
man  remain  tall  and  short  as  spirits  ; a deformed  man  remains 
deformed.  A kindly-natured  man  continues  so  in  shade-land. 
. . . The  spirit  of  a child  remains  a child  and  does  not  develop, 
and  for  this  reason  is  not  feared.  ...  No  punishment  follows 
the  murderer  of  an  infant,  nor  is  its  murder  attended  by  the 
ordinary  superstitious  fears. ’6 

The  Polynesians  were  familiar  with  apparitions 
of  the  dead.  These  appeared  also  in  dreams,  and 
their  ‘ shape  or  form  resembled  that  of  the  human 
body.’’  The  natives  of  the  Panjab  believe  that  ‘ the 
little  entire  man  or  woman  inside  the  body  retains 
after  death  the  tattoo  marks  of  the  person  whom 
it  has  left.’®  Among  the  Nagas  the  ghost  is  ‘an 
exact  image  of  the  deceased  as  he  was  at  the  moment 
of  death,  with  scars,  tattoo  marks,  mutilations, 
and  all — and  as  able  to  enjoy  and  to  need  food  and 
other  sustenance.’  ® In  some  cases  the  disembodied 
‘ soul  ’ after  death  is  distinguished  from  the  dead 
man  himself,  who  is  believed  to  ‘ walk.’  The  Aus- 
tralians speak  of  the  ghost  returning  to  the  grave 
to  contemplate  its  mortal  remains.*®  But  there  are 
cases  where  it  is  practically  the  man  himself,  re- 
vived and  as  he  was  in  life.  The  Ovaherero  believe 

1 A.  G.  Morice,  loc.  cit. 

2 J.  L.  van  der  Toorn,  loc.  cit.  v.  48  f. 

3 H.  Ward,  in  JAI  xxiv.  (1895)  287.  4 Ellis,  loc.  cit. 

5 B.  H.  Thomson,  in  JAI  xxiv.  (1895)  364. 

6 W.  B.  Grubb,  An  Unknown  People  in  an  Unknown  Landy 
London,  1911,  p.  120. 

7 W.  Ellis,  Polyn.  Res.  i.  361,  397. 

^ H.  A.  Rose,  in  lA  xxxi.  (1902)  298. 

9 T.  C.  Hodson,  op.  cit.  p.  159  ; cf.  Kruijt,  p.  236. 

19  A.  W.  Howitt,  in  JAI  xiii.  (1884)  187. 
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that  the  ghost  speaks  to  people,  drinks  their  milk, 
and  takes  their  food  ; also  that  he  is  apt  to  seduce 
women  and  girls,  and  can  even  marry  and  live  with 
a woman  without  her  being  aware  that  her  husband 
is  a ghost.  ^ 

In  the  Gospel  narratives  of  the  appearances  of 
the  risen  J esus  it  is  remarkable  that  various  tests 
are  employed  to  prove  that  the  form  was  no  ghost 
or  double,  but  the  Lord  Himself  (cf.  Lk  24“®-^). 
A test  frequently  employed  in  cases  of  the  double 
is  to  ascertain  whether  the  form  casts  a shadow  or 
reflexion.  For  the  ‘ spiritual  ’ double,  being  itself 
a sort  of  reflexion,  a visible  but  ‘ immaterial  ’ copy, 
obviously  cannot  produce  a reflexion  itself.  Hence 
stories  are  found,  the  point  of  which  is  either  that 
a supposed  real  person  is  unreal,  or  that  a real 
person,  casting  no  shadow,  has  ipso  facto  lost  his 
soul.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  principle  that  the 
‘spiritual’  duplicate,  while  supplying  life  to  its 
owner,  is  ‘ real,’  but  in  a different  genus  from  the 
body  or  from  the  complete  person.  More  precisely, 
the  difference  is  a question  of  degree  ; the  dead  or 
sick  body  is  negatively,  the  life-double  is  positively, 
real ; the  truth  of  both  is  the  total  living  unity. 

Most  significant,  perhaps,  of  the  phenomena  of 
doubles  is  the  fact  that  they  are  seen  just  before 
death,  and  by  their  owners  in  particular.  A usual 
endowment  of  the  medicine-man  is  that  he  can  see 
a soul  at  any  time.  But  this  capacity  is  often 
limited  by  the  accepted  principles  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  soul.  Thus  the  shamans  of  the  Thompson 
Indians  are  able  to  see  the  soul 

‘ before  and  shortly  after  it  leaves  the  body,  but  lose  sight  of 
it  when  it  gets  further  away  towards  the  world  of  souls.  . . . 
When  a shaman  sees  a soul  in  the  shape  of  a fog,  it  is  a sign 
that  the  owner  will  die.’  2 

The  rescue  and  restoration  of  the  straying  dupli- 
cate is  universally,  in  early  culture,  the  business  of 
the  soul-doctor,  as  in  civilization  the  restoration 
of  health  is  the  business  of  the  physician.  The 
fact  that,  though  ordinarily  invisible,  it  is  seen 
away  from  its  place  of  location  is  the  best  proof 
that  its  owner  is  threatened  with  its  permanent 
absence.  This  contingency  receives  the  strongest 
confirmation  when  the  apparition  is  seen  by  the 
threatened  person  himself.  The  inconsistency  of 
the  fact  that  he  himself  is  still  alive  is  one  of  those 
which  cause  no  difficulty  to  the  unscientific  mind. 
The  soul  is  separated  from  the  body ; that  is  enough 
for  an  absolute  proof. 

The  persistence  of  the  belief  in  the  apparition  of 
the  double  is  precisely  one  of  those  cases  which 
cannot  be  explained  by  any  theory  of  survival  or 
tradition.  The  belief  is  kept  alive  by  hallucina- 
tions, and  in  uncultivated  minds  by  the  normal 
phenomena  of  visualization.  , 

Literature. — This  is  fully  given  in  the  article. 

A.  E.  Crawley. 

DOUBLE-MINDEDNESS. — It  is  clear  that 
many  things  in  morality  and  religion  which  are 
censured  as  insincerity  and  hypocrisy  are  more  ac- 
curately describable  in  terms  of  double-mindedness. 
The  difference  is  that  in  double-mindedness  a cer- 
tain fraction  of  the  entire  complex  personality — 
a special  set  of  related  states  and  processes — is  so 
‘split  off’  from  the  rest  of  the  self  that  it  acts  on 
its  own  account  and  forgets  its  relation  to  the  full 
round  of  diverse  elements  of  the  ego.  In  cases  of 
hypocrisy,  if  such  exist,  during  the  inconsistent 
act  or  attitude  which  has  momentarily  taken  pos- 
session of  the  field  of  consciousness  there  is  a 
haunting  sense  that  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
deeper-lying  currents  of  the  selfhood. 

I.  Pathology  of  the  sense  of  self. — The  diseases 
conditioned  by  the  splitting  of  the  self  are  those 

1 Viehe  .and  Palgrave,  in  South  African  Folklore  Journal,  i. 
(1879)  656  ff. 

2 J.  Teit,  in  Mem.  of  Amer.  Museum  of  Nat.  Bist.  i.  (1900) 
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of  double  personality,  in  which  two  fairly  defined 
selves  in  turn  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the 
field  of  consciousness,  or  may  exist  side  by  side, 
each  more  or  less  ignorant  of  the  other  ; multiple 
personality,  with  the  condition  just  described,  ex- 
isting among  more  than  two  split-off  parts  illus- 
trated in  the  work  of  a skilful  hypnotist,  who  can 
call  up  in  turn  as  many  selves  as  he  chooses  ; and 
alternating  personality,  in  which  the  two  or  more 
selves,  like  Dr.  Jekyl  and  Mr.  Hyde,  take  turns 
at  ruling  the  field  of  consciousness. 

Among  the  remarkable  cases  that  have  been  studied  are : 
Lucie,  Louise,  and  L6onie,  described  by  Janet,  L’ Automatisme 
psyehologique,  1889 ; F61ida,  studied  by  Azam,  Hypnotisme, 
double  conscience  et  altirations  de  la  personnalM,  1887  ; Mary 
Reynolds  and  Ansel  Bourne,  cited  by  W.  James,  Princ.  of 
Psych.^,  1905,  i.  383  ff. ; the  case  of  Sergeant  P.,  described  by 
Mesnet  and  quoted  by  Binet,  Alterations  of  Personality  (Eng. 
tr.),  1896 ; ‘ Miss  Beauchamp  ’ with  her  four  personalities,  the 
subject  of  Prince’s  exhaustive  study.  The  Dissociation  of  a 
Personality,  1906 ; the  autobiographical  account  of  the  restora- 
tion of  a personality  by  Beers,  The  Mind  that  Found  Itself, 

1908  ; the  instance  of  ‘ D.  F.,’  a patient  of  Sidis,  reported  in  his 
Psychopathological  Researches : Studies  in  Mental  Dissociation, 

1909  ; and  many  others. 

These  studies  are  in  essential  agreement  on 
many  points  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  self, 
and  throw  light  upon  the  milder  forms  of  double- 
mindedness. The  central  fact  underlying  them  is 
that  the  conscious  self  at  any  moment  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  entire  personality,  the  larger 
share  of  which  is  the  subconscious  self.  This 
sphere  of  the  subconscious  consists  in  the  sum  of 
partially  lapsed  memories,  plus  the  sum  of  dimly 
appreciated  instinct  feelings  and  organic  experi- 
ences, past  and  present.  The  elements  of  the 
entire  self  are  always  somewhat  imperfectly  knit 
together,  and  at  best  become  organized  in  spots 
and  sections,  as  determined,  for  example,  by 
harmonious  instinct  reactions  or  a relatively  con- 
sistent set  of  vocational  experiences,  personal 
habits,  and  intellectual  interests. 

The  conscious  self  really  consists  in  the  drifting 
to  the  surface,  out  of  the  submerged  selfhood,  of 
certain  fairly  well  organized  cores  or  nuclei  of 
related  states  and  processes.  Self-consciousness  is 
potentially  bound  up  in  any  and  all  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  personality.  The  ego  is  not  a fixed 
entity  that  stands  apart  and  watches  the  life 
processes  go  on.  The  self-feeling,  on  the  contrary, 
is  latent  in  every  psychosis,  and  emerges  when  any 
group  of  processes  is  sufficiently  organized  and  so 
far  intensified  as  to  form  a warm  spot  in  the 
usually  somewhat  diffuse  group  of  experiences  that 
cohere  in  the  single  organism.  Whenever  such  a 
warm  spot  is  formed,  the  self-feeling  crystallized 
about  it  and  everything  else  is  sharply  severed 
from  it  and  stands  as  object.  There  are  in  the 
normal  personality  certain  deep-going  lines  of 
organization  that  are  fairly  constant,  and  give 
some  stability  to  the  selfhood.  It  is  shown,  how- 
ever, by  the  use  of  hypnotic  suggestion,  that  there 
is  no  part  of  the  personality  that  may  not  in  turn 
be  made  subject  and  object.  The  same  subject 
may  seem  to  himself  to  be  in  turn  king  and 
peasant,  preacher  and  humorist,  saint  and  sinner, 
child  and  adult,  kindly  and  irritable,  motor-  and 
visual-minded.  While  each  character  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  arena  acting  out  its  part,  it  gathers 
to  itself  allies  from  the  entire  range  of  the  self, 
and  works  them  out  into  seeming  consistency, 
and  is  entirely  oblivious  to  the  existence  of  other 
selves. 

Now,  the  condition  underlying  double-minded- 
ness is  that  two  or  more  centres  of  related  processes, 
or  selves,  may  drift  above  the  threshold  of  clear 
consciousness  in  rapid  succession,  while  each  is 
imperfectly  cognizant  of  the  other.  Indeed,  it  is 
certain  that  one  set  of  central  processes  can  be 
‘thrown  out  of  gear’  with  the  rest,  ‘so  that  the 
processes  in  one  system  give  rise  to  one  conscious- 
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ness,  and  those  of  another  system  to  another  simul- 
taneously existing  consciousness  ’ (W.  James,  Princ. 
of  Psych,  i.  399).  Let  us  represent  the  entire 
self,  consisting  fundamentally  of  a mass  of  sub- 
liminal processes,  by  a sphere  S.  Two  smaller 
spheres,  A and  B,  within  the  larger  one  may  repre- 
sent the  integrated  nuclei  of  conscious  selves.  In 
so-called  normal  consciousness,  these  two  selves, 
A and  B,  will  be  so  nearly  coincident,  due  to  the 
continuity  and  consistency  in  the  stream  of  ex- 
periences, as  to  have  almost  everything  in  common, 
M.  Although  the  quality  of  mentality  at  any 
moment  or  in  any  situation  is  different  from  that 
of  the  next  moment  or  situation,  so  that  A and  B 
each  has  a region  exclusively  its  own,  the  large 
common  ground  M carries  over  into  each  successive 
state  of  consciousness  a rich  stock  of  memories, 
and  accordingly  a sense  of  personal  identity.  If, 
however,  in  an  impulsive  or  impressionable  person 
the  successive  consciousnesses  are  inharmonious — 
• — call  them  A’  and  B^ — and  so  separated  as  to 
have  only  a small  region  in  common,  we  have 
the  typical  case  of  double-mindedness.  There  lie 
beyond  these  the  extreme  instances  described  above, 
when,  due  to  some  lesion,  or  to  hypnotic  influence, 
the  consciousnesses  A^  and  B*  are  so  thrown 
apart  that  they  have  no  background  of  definite 
memories  to  unite  them. 

Among  the  advantages  of  considering  double- 
mindedness as  lying  in  a progressive  series  between 
a highly  unified  consciousness  on  the  one  hand  and 
alternating  personalities  on  the  other,  are  : (a)  it 
is  normal,  but  may  become  pathological ; (h)  the 
progressive  decline  of  the  memory  of  other  selves 
in  pathological  cases  shows  the  distinction  between 
double-mindedness  and  wilful  deception  and  in- 
sincerity. A religious  enthusiast  and  propagandist, 
for  example,  impelled  by  the  combined  efi'ect  of 
auto-suggestion  and  social-suggestion  may  at  other 
times  be  morose,  unkind,  and  even  treacherous, 
and  still  be  only  faintly  aware  of  the  incongruity, 
(c)  There  is,  however,  a subconscious  interaction 
between  the  selves.  Binet  and  Janet  have  shown 
(Binet,  Alterations  of  Personality,  Eng.  tr.  New 
York,  1896,  jj.  215 S.)  that,  although  either  mem- 
ber of  a double  personality  may  seem  to  be  entirely 
oblivious  of  the  existence  of  the  other,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  a leakage  between  them  through  the 
deeper  strata  of  personality,  {d)  The  integration 
of  the  self  is  best  brought  about,  if  not  invariably, 
in  terms  of  the  subconscious.  In  chronic  cases  of 
double  personality  there  seems  to  be  no  way  so 
efi'ectual  of  healing  the  cleavage  as  by  a vigorous 
use  of  suggestion,  the  blending  of  the  different 
selves  into  the  deeper-lying  regions  of  the  sub- 
merged selfhood.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
success  of  religion  in  the  world  may  be  accounted 
for  by  its  consistent  appeal  to  the  ‘ divided  selves,’ 
‘ sick  souls,’  and  all  who  hunger  after  the  higher 
life,  that  they  renounce  the  lesser  selves  and,  by 
an  act  of  faith,  sink  them  into  the  absolute  right- 
eousness of  a limitless  personality. 

2.  Sources  of  double-mindedness. — Whether  or 
not  the  self  is  fundamentally  or  transcendentally 
a unity,  it  is  more  just  to  concrete  facts  of  the 
mental  life  to  assume  that  self-consciousness  is  in- 
herent in  the  separate  psychic  processes  themselves. 
Rather  than  try  to  explain  the  incongruous  ob- 
sessions of  the  self,  therefore,  it  is  more  judicious 
to  accept  the  multiplicity  of  streaks  and  strains 
that  inhere  in  the  same  personality  as  the  given 
fact,  and  then  to  regard  the  integrity  of  the  self 
as  a selected  product  of  development.  Its  utility, 
let  us  say,  is  found  in  the  value  to  the  individual 
of  a self-consistent  history,  and  the  increased 
efficiency  of  a social  order  whose  units  are  some- 
what similar.  The  most  potent  fact  about  the 
self  is  the  constant  mutations  that  are  going  on 


within  it  (cf.  W.  James,  Princ.  of  Psych.,  chs.  ix. 
and  X.  ; Bradley,  Appearance  and  Reality  ^ 1897, 
ch.  ix.).  In  any  normal  individual  there  are  cease- 
less alterations  and  re-combinations  of  the  elements 
of  the  self  in  response  to  the  situations  that  call 
them  into  activity.  Each  person  is  in  turn,  especi- 
ally and  for  the  moment,  a bodily  self,  a social 
self,  a courageous,  a blushing,  a righteous,  an 
ambitious,  a passionate,  a logical  self,  and  so  on 
through  a long  list.  There  are  conditions  which 
tend  to  fix  these  various  selves  and  perpetuate 
them.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  fate  of  states  of 
consciousness  to  be  self-limited  in  proportion  to 
their  intensity.  To  see  with  rapt  interest  a bit  of 
colour  harmony  in  a landscape  is  for  the  moment 
to  be  blind  to  all  else.  To  feel  the  thrill  of  a 
heroic  encounter  creates  a soldier  whose  heart  is 
closed  to  every  other  ‘ calling.’  The  laws  of  habit 
get  in  their  work,  while  vocational  activities  and 
the  fixity  of  social  customs  assist  in  building  the 
texture  of  the  personality  into  a seemingly  con- 
stant and  consistent  type.  The  twists  and  strains 
of  split  personality  now  arise  through 
‘ the  irruption  into  the  individual’s  life  of  some  new  stimulus  or 
passion,  such  as  love,  ambition,  cupidity,  revenge,  or  patriotic 
devotion  ’ (\V.  James,  For.  o/  Rel.  Exp.,  1902,  p.  176). 

It  may  arise  from  an  enforced  change  of  occupa- 
tion when  the  cross  currents  are  aggravated  by  a 
psychopathic  temperament.  The  condition  exist- 
ing in  milder  forms  is  best  seen  in  abnormal  cases. 

‘A  young  woman,  early  abandoned  to  a life  of  shame,  and 
later  placed  in  a convent,  would  pass,  as  the  result  of  nervous 
disorders,  through  two  periods,  believing  herself  to  be  alter- 
nately prostitute  and  nun  ; and  in  each  her  tone,  manner,  dress, 
and  speech  were  radically  different  and  appropriate’  (Baldwin, 
DPhP  ii.  286). 

One  of  the  chief  sources  of  split  personality  is 
the  difficulty  of  a smooth  readjustment,  during 
the  growth  periods  from  childliood  to  maturity, 
to  the  new  demands  of  later  stages.  This  is  most 
marked  during  the  age  of  most  rapid  readjustment 
in  the  early  teens.  The  old  habitual  self  of  child- 
hood persists  with  great  tenacity.  The  instinctive 
uprush  of  new  life  floods  the  youth  with  a feeling 
of  new  possibilities  and  a sense  of  awakening, 
though  dimly  appreciated,  ideals.  The  struggle 
between  the  old  self  and  the  new  is  the  crisis  long 
known  as  ‘ storm  and  stress.’ ' The  period  is  well 
characterized  by  W.  James  as  that  of  the 
‘divided  will,  when  the  higher  wishes  lack  just  that  last  acute- 
ness, that  touch  of  explosive  intensity  . . . that  enables  them  to 
burst  their  shell,  and  make  irruption  efficaciously  into  life  and 
quell  the  lower  tendencies  for  ever  ’ (Far.  of  Rel.  Exp.  p.  173). 

3.  Double-mindedness  and  immorality. — It 
would  seem  that  most  blemishes  of  character  and 
nearly  all  misdeeds  and  crimes  might  be  traceable 
to  split  personality.  A passionate,  shamming,  or 
partial  self,  either  too  callous  or  too  sensitive, 
loses  its  connexion  with,  and  setting  in,  the  full 
round  of  life.  Treacheries,  for  example,  are  the 
obverse  side  of  little  loyalties,  just  as  are  foolish 
loves  and  misguided  philanthropies.  It  would 
appear,  too,  from  the  stress  which  moral  codes  and 
precepts  place  upon  such  virtues  as  integrity,  sin- 
cerity, consistency,  temperantia,  and  the  like,  that 
the  normal  evolution  of  character  chiefly  consists 
in  the  straightening  out  and  unification  of  the 
inner  self. 

‘As  a fletcher  makes  straight  his  arrow,’  says  the  Dhainma- 
pada  (33),  ‘ a wise  man  makes  straight  his  trembling  and 
unsteady  thought,  which  is  difficult  to  keep,  difficult  to  turn.  ’ 
Something  like  this  is,  apparently,  the  purport  of 
the  golden  mean  of  Aristotle,  the  middle  path  and 
the  will  of  Heaven  of  Confucius,  the  harmony  with 
the  universe  of  the  Stoics,  and  the  straight  and 
narrow  way  of  Jesus. 

The  danger  of  a duplicity  of  the  self  has  been 
almost  universally  recognized  by  morality  and 

1 See,  for  a description  of  the  accompanying  phenomena, 
W.  James,  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  N.Y.,1902,  chs.  vi. 
vii.  viii. ; Starbuck,  Psychology  of  Religion'^,  1901,  chs.  v.  xii. 
xvii.  xviii. 
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religion.  To  heal  up  its  ruptures  and  knit  the 
entire  life  into  a consistent  whole  has  been  their 
heroic  task.  Two  extreme  methods  of  unification 
have  been  advocated,  with  many  gradations  of  the 
intermingling  of  both.  At  one  extreme  is  the 
Stoical  method  of  renunciation  of  everything  which 
can  disturb,  distract,  or  tear  asunder,  so  that  the 
soul  stands  undisturbed  in  the  midst  of  a changing 
universe,  superior  to  all  things  in  life  or  death. 
The  opposite  method  is  to  extend  the  self  until  it 
is  at  one  with  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth. 
Since  the  self,  then,  is  at  one  with  all-reality, 
there  is  nothing  that  can  mar  its  serenity.  One 
can  distinguish  at  least  four  types  of  this  latter 
method  of  unification : the  mystical  or  baptismal 
or  psychopathic,  which  would  bathe  in  a limitless 
ocean  of  blessedness ; the  rational  or  Socratic, 
which  would  rise  to  higher  definition  and  sink  to 
profounder  insight  until  the  deeper  wisdom  catches 
up  all  virtue  into  itself ; the  msthetic,  as  illus- 
trated, for  example,  in  Jesus,  which  is  guided  by 
a warm,  refined  sense  of  eternal  values ; and  the 
practical  or  ‘ tough-minded,’  represented  by  those 
who  gird  up  their  loins  and  preach  and  practise  a 
doctrine  of  utmost  consistency  in  thought  and 
deed. 

4.  The  value  to  morality  of  double-mindedness. 

— It  is  an  instructive  fact  that  the  biography  of 
so  many  moral  and  religious  geniuses  betrays  a 
struggle  between  the  cross  currents  of  the  self  in 
the  direction  of  good  and  evil.  Like  St.  Paul  and 
St.  Augustine,  what  they  would  not,  that  they  do, 
and,  when  the  impulses  lead  towardsthe  higher  life, 
there  is  a stubborn  inner  resistance  that  is  hardly 
overcome.  It  is  probable  that,  just  as  an  act  of 
clear  thought  is  bought  of  necessity  at  the  price 
of  severe  mental  tension,  so  a world  of  clean-cut 
moral  values  can  exist  only  in  the  midst  of  con- 
flicting inner  impulses.  It  is  ‘ when  the  struggle 
begins  within  himself’  that  ‘man’s  worth  some- 
thing.’ It  is  only  then  that  ‘ the  soul  awakes  and 
grows  ’ (Browning,  Fifine  at  the  Fair). 

‘ Of  necessity  every  distinctly  moral  choice  involves  the 
previous  presence  of  a certain  tendency  to  choose  the  wrong. 
Yes,  moral  choice  is  essentially  a condemnation  of  the  neglected 
motive,  as  well  as  an  approval  of  the  accepted  motive.  Other- 
wise it  could  be  no  moral  choice.  A being  possessed  of  but 
one  motive  could  have  no  conscience.  . . . You  might  as  well 
try  to  define  a king  without  his  subjects  as  to  define  a moral 
deed  without  the  presence  in  the  agent  of  some  evil  motive  ’ 
(Royce,  in  IJE  iv.  [1893-4]  57). 

If,  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  the  agent 
conquers  the  lesser  motive,  he  may  issue  forth  into 
a complex  world  of  specific  moral  relationships  and 
corresponding  moral  values,  and  so  come  to  live 
victoriously  in  a ‘ two-storey  universe  ’ instead  of 
floating  along  a misty  stream  of  indefinite  experi- 
ences into  whose  gloom  the  light  of  a bedimmed 
conscience  can  scarcely  shed  its  radiance.  The 
value  of  the  conflicts,  too,  in  the  social  order  has 
long  been  recognized  by  students  of  ethics. 

‘ The  means  which  Nature  uses  to  bring  about 
the  development  of  all  the  capacities  she  has  given 
man,’  says  Kant,  ‘ is  their  antagonism  in  society, 
in  so  far  as  this  antagonism  becomes  in  the  end  a 
cause  of  social  order.  . . , Men  have  a great  pro- 
pensity to  isolate  themselves,  for  they  find  in 
themselves  at  the  same  time  this  unsocial  charac- 
teristic, and  each  wishes  to  direct  everything  solely 
according  to  his  own  notion,  and  expects  resistance 
just  as  he  knows  that  he  is  inclined  to  resist  others. 
It  is  just  tliis  resistance  which  awakens  all  man’s 
powers’  (quoted  in  Dewey-Tufts, Ethics,  1908,  p.  87). 

The  study  of  biographies  would  even  suggest 
that,  the  greater  the  number  of  antagonisms  and 
oppositions  that  play  against  each  other,  the  more 
is  tlie  ]iersonality  enriched,  if  only  they  can  be  so 
neatly  balanced  against  each  other  as  not  to  waste 
tlje  energies,  and  if  the  central  stream  of  life  is  so 
directed  that  the  habit  of  conquering  becomes  the 


habit  of  growth.  Lutlier,  e.g.,  is  an  instructive  in- 
stance of  a person  containing  what  Ribot  (Diseases 
of  Personality,  Eng.  tr.  Chicago,  1895,  pp.  112, 
126  ff.)  designates  ‘ successively  ’ and  ‘ even  simul- 
taneously contradictory  characters.’  He  was  jocose 
and  serious,  joyous  and  melancholy,  submissive 
and  independent,  active  and  meditative,  stoical 
and  sensuous,  warm-hearted  and  vindictive,  mystic 
and  hard-headed  organizer,  scholar  and  poet,  and 
many  things  besides.  The  intimate  relation  be- 
tween the  presence,  in  such  minds,  of  various  cross 
currents  and  their  moral  strength  is  probably  not 
an  accidental  one. 

Literatcrb. — In  addition  to  the  references  in  the  text,  the 
reader  may  consult : J.  Royce,  Studies  of  Good  and  Eoil, 
N.Y.,  1898,  ch.  on  ‘Anomalies  of  Personality’ ; B.  Sidis,  The 
Psychol,  of  Suggestion,  N.Y.  1911 ; J.  M.  Baldwin,  DPhP, 
1901-2,  art.  ‘Personality,  Disorders  of’;  D.  H.  Tuke,  Diet,  of 
Psych.  Med.,  1892,  art.  ‘Double  Consciousness’;  Worcester, 
McComb,  and  Coriat,  Relig.  and  Med.,  N.Y.  1908 ; H. 
MUnsterberg,  Psychotherapy,  N.Y.  1909,  pt.  iii. 

Edwin  D.  Starbuck. 

DOUBT. — I.  Definition  and  scope. — Doubt  is 
the  negation  of  belief,  the  condition  of  not  having 
reached  a positive  conclusion  for  or  against  any 
jiroposition.  In  this  negative  nature  doubt  differs 
from  disbelief,  which  is  a positive  conviction  of 
falsity.  Disbelief  is  a form  of  belief ; it  is  a belief 
in  some  proposition  which  involves  the  falsity  of 
another,  with  reference  to  which  the  attitude  of 
mind  is  called  ‘ disbelief.’  We  disbelieve  the 
Ptolemaic  theory  because  we  believe  the  Coper- 
nican.  Doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  implies  no  such 
contrary  belief.  It  implies  suspense  of  judgment 
rather  than  a positive  judgment  to  the  contrary. 
It  is  the  state  of  being  unconvinced.  In  this  sense 
an  agnostic  should  be  in  the  attitude  of  doubt,  lack- 
ing knowledge  (see  art.  Agnosticism).  Whether 
there  is  ever  an  absolute  suspense  of  judgment 
may  be  questioned,  but  in  the  doubting  attitude 
there  is  at  least  the  absence  of  a categorical  or  of 
a settled  judgment  with  reference  to  the  idea  in 
question.  There  may  be  the  disjunctive  judgment 
that  A or  B is  true,  but  doubt  as  to  which  alter- 
native is  correct,  or  there  may  be  an  alternation  of 
judgments,  but  no  fixed  conclusion.  In  the  latter 
case  doubt  corresponds  to  deliberation,  although 
expressing  the  negative  element  rather  than  the 
consideration  of  reasons. 

As  to  the  objects  of  doubt  it  is  customary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  theoretical  doubt  and  doubt  as 
to  values.  The  former  may  concern  either  (1)  the 
evidence  of  sense,  or  (2)  the  truth  of  theories.  The 
latter  may  be  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  our  (3) 
aesthetic  or  (4)  moral  judgments.  Since  religion, 
as  commonly  understood,  involves  judgment  as  to 
both  facts  and  values,  religious  doubt  may  be  of 
either  of  the  two  main  kinds. 

The  distinction  sometimes  drawn  between  uni- 
versal and  particular  doubt  is  a verbal  rather  than 
a real  one,  the  former  being  incompatible  ■with 
sanity  in  things  theoretical,  and  ■with  life  in  things 
practical.  The  conscious  life  is  essentially  an  active, 
assertive  process  by  which  objects  are  either  assimi- 
lated, or  neglected  for  those  capable  of  assimilation. 
This  limitation  of  doubt  in  the  field  of  knowledge 
was  shown  by  Descartes,  and  in  the  sphere  of  prac- 
tice by  Hume  (see  § 2). 

The  temporal  relation  of  doubt  to  belief  depends 
upon  the  conception  of  the  nature  of  belief.  If 
belief  be  taken  as  identical  with  the  instinctive  or 
immediate  reality  sense,  doubt  is  a subsequent 
state  arising  from  the  conflict  of  primitive  beliefs, 
especially  as  involving  the  disappointment  of  ex- 
pectation and  the  checking  of  motor  impulse.  If 
belief  be  conceived  as  a reflective  result  dependent 
upon  evidence,  it  is  subsequent  to  doubt,  and  its 
legitimate  outcome.  The  condition  of  doubt  lasts 
as  long  as  the  idea  in  question  fails  to  find  its 
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place  relative  to  the  system  which  represents  for 
us  reality.  When  its  position  is  discovered,  the 
attitude  towards  it  is  one  of  belief — either  positive 
as  acceptance,  or  negative  as  rejection. 

The  resolution  of  doubt,  consisting  as  it  does  in 
this  determination  of  the  place  of  an  idea  relatively 
to  the  reality  system,  involves  the  exercise  of  will. 
Yet  this  volition  cannot  be  taken  as  a perfectly 
free  or  arbitrary  action,  without  undermining  the 
whole  idea  of  truth.  Doubt  has  significance  only 
in  so  far  as  there  is  pre-supposed  a system  of  con- 
ditions to  which  thought  must  adjust  itself.  There 
is  doubt  only  where  knowledge  is  possible,  for 
doubt  is  always  as  to  the  judgment  which  ought 
to  be  passed  if  the  purpose  of  thought  is  to  be 
fulfilled.  The  resolution  of  doubt  is  therefore 
never  a mere  ‘ will  to  believe,’  but  a will  to  believe 
what  conforms  to  given  conditions  of  belief.  The 
will  is  not  absolute  and  alone  in  belief.  See  also 
articles  Belief,  Faith,  Scepticism. 

Literature. — J.  M.  Baldwin,  Handb.  of  Psycholf^  1889,  ch. 
vii.,  ‘Feeling  and  Will,’  DPhP,  artt.  ‘Doubt,’  ‘Belief’;  F. 
Brentano,  Psychologies  Leipzig,  1874,  vol.  i.  bk.  ii.  ch,  vii. ; 
G.  Vorbrodt,  Psychologic  des  GlaxthenSs  Gottingen,  1895  ; R. 
Adamson,  EBr^s  art.  ‘Belief’ ; W.  James,  The  Willto  Believe^ 
1897  ; E.  E.  Saisset,  Le  Scepticismcs  Paris,  1865  ; see,  further, 
references  below,  and  under  Belief. 

Norman  Wilde. 

2.  The  meaning  and  value  of  doubt  as  influenced 
by  one’s  philosophical  or  theological  position.— 

A person’s  attitude  towards  doubt  and  his  con- 
ception of  its  meaning  will  depend  much  upon  his 
philosophical  or  theological  point  of  view.  Apart 
from  realism,  whose  psychological  and  epistemo- 
logical gTound-work  is  extremely  varied,  there  are 
at  least  two  general  types  of  philosophizing,  viz. 
absolutism  and  dynamic  idealism,  which  directly 
influence  one’s  estimate  of  doubt  and  its  place  in 
the  moral  and  religious  life  ; the  former  tending 
on  the  whole  to  disparage,  and  the  latter  to  en- 
courage, it. 

(1)  Absolutism. — Those  who  hold  that  truth  or 
righteousness  is  of  a fixed  and  changeless  nature 
fall  into  several  groups  with  a variety  of  shades  of 
gradation  among  them.  For  our  purpose  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  mention  two  as  types  ; (a)  rational- 
ists or  a-priorists,  and  (h)  absolutists  basing  their 
views  upon  Divine  authority. 

(a)  Absolutism  of  the  rationalistic  sort.  There 
are  those  whose  confidence  in  a fixed  and  static 
truth  is  so  implicit,  and  who  believe  so  firmly  that 
this  truth  is  of  the  nature  of  pure  reason  and  can 
be  attained  through  a logical  process,  that  doubt  is 
to  them  synonymous  with  ignorance.  It  means 
failure,  up  to  any  given  moment  of  time,  to  have 
discovered  the  whole  of  truth.  Such  an  attitude  is 
often  found  among  logicians,  mathematicians,  and 
theologians  who  have  built  upon  a rationalistic  psy- 
chology, although  some  of  them  take  the  matter  of 
doubt  more  seriously,  if,  like  Plotinus,  they  have 
a mystical  temperament,  or  if,  like  Augustine, 
they  are  oppressed  by  the  contrast  between  finite 
knowledge  and  infinite  intelligence.  Doubt  is 
sometimes  employed  systematically  as  a helpful 
scientific  or  philosophical  procedure  by  those  who, 
like  Descartes,  use  it  as  a means  of  sifting  out 
from  the  manifold  experience  the  pure  elements  of 
knowledge  that  are  changeless.  During  the  quest, 
rationalism  has  employed  doubt  consistently  and 
whole-heartedly.  Having  established  a system  of 
truth  or  belief,  it  tends  towards  dogmatic  certainty. 

(b)  A fixed  and  static  truth  or  righteousness 
based  upon  an  external  authority.  From  this 
standpoint  doubt  means  perverseness,  wayward- 
ness, or  even  sin,  and  is  dealt  with  by  disapproval, 
censure,  condemnation,  excommunication,  punish- 
ment, or  execution. 

AVhen  either  of  the  types  of  absolutism  just  de- 
scribed exists  in  its  relatively  pure  form,  implicit 


faith  is  demanded  within  the  range  of  the  firm 
foundation  of  the  system,  while  doubt  may  in  all 
other  matters  prevail.  There  are  many  also, 
among  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  non-Christian 
devotees,  who  accept  the  finality  of  both  reason 
and  authority  and  insist  upon  their  oneness.  An 
instructive  instance  in  point  is  the  case  of  Cardinal 
Newman.  He  says  (Gram,  of  Assent,  pp.  214, 146) ; 

‘ Now  truth  cannot  change ; what  is  once  truth  is  always 
truth ; and  the  human  mind  is  made  for  truth.  . . . once  certi- 
tude, always  certitude.  If  certitude  in  any  matter  be  the  ter- 
mination of  all  doubt  or  fear  about  its  truth,  it  carries  with  it 
an  inward  assurance  that  it  shall  never  fail.’  ‘ The  difficulty  is 
removed  by  the  dogma  of  the  Church’s  infallibility.  The  “ One 
Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  ” is  an  article  of  the  Creed. 
It  stands  in  the  place  of  all  abstruse  propositions  in  a Catholic’s 
mind,  for  to  believe  in  her  word  is  virtually  to  believe  in  them 
all.  Even  what  he  cannot  understand  he  can  believe  to  be 
true ; and  he  believes  it  to  be  true  because  he  believes  in  the 
Church.’ 

(2)  Types  of  idealism  with  a dynamic  or  develop- 
mental conception  of  reality. — This  pbilosophical 
position,  somewhat  older  than  Aristotelianism,  has 
arisen  with  new  life  during  the  last  century  and  a 
half.  It  has  been  steadily  undermining  dogmatism 
and  certitude,  and  not  only  accepting  doubt  as  a 
wholesome  mental  regimen,  but  interpreting  it  as 
a necessary  and  intimate  part  of  the  growth  process. 
Its  representatives  may  be  separated  into  two 
groups  : (a)  rationalists,  who,  like  Hegel,  abandon 
the  law  of  identity  and  contradiction  and  posit  a 
rational  world-consciousness  in  a process  of  becom- 
ing or  evolution ; and  (6)  the  large  class,  including 
pragmatists,  voluntarists,  and  affectionists,  to 
whom  reality  seems  to  be  of  a plastic,  non-rational 
sort,  which  the  thought-processes,  since  they  are 
its  products,  can  only  symbolize,  not  reveal. 

(a)  Hegel  may  be  taken  as  a representative  of 
the  idealists  who  hold  a dynamic  and  teleological 
conception  of  reality,  and  insist  that  the  ‘ cosmic 
spirit  unfolds  in  a strict  and  vigorous  logic,  whose 
consummation  is  thought  of  thought  ’ (Cushman, 
Hist,  of  Phil.,  1911,  ii.  281).  The  absolute  reason 
proceeds  everywhere  and  always  according  to  a law 
of  negativity — passes  over  into  its  other  or  opposite 
only  to  return  to  itself  enriched  by  the  contradic- 
tion. There  is  always  the  threefold  act,  whether 
in  the  personal  life  or  in  history — affirmation,  con- 
tradiction, and  return-to-itself  (the  thesis,  anti- 
thesis, and  synthesis  of  Fichte  and  Schelliug).  The 
law  of  contradiction  which  formal  logic  and  static 
rationalism  respect  is  not  ‘true,’  but  only  repre- 
sents the  second  step  in  an  endless  process  of  be- 
coming. The  unfolding  of  the  Absolute  must  of 
necessity,  and  by  its  very  nature,  have  contradic- 
tions within  it,  as  the  condition  of  passing  on  to  a 
richer  synthesis.  Doubt  in  the  individual,  there- 
fore, and  scepticism  in  history  (see,  e.g.,  Hegel’s 
discussion  of  the  Sceptics,  in  his  Hist,  of  Philos., 
1892-96)  are  not  simply  justifiable  on  account  of 
their  stimulating  and  intensifying  power,  but  are 
wholly  essential  parts  of  the  evolution  of  spirit. 

(b)  Non-rational  idealism.  Hegel’s  philosophical 
justification  of  negation  was  but  the  formulating 
of  a world-attitude  towards  the  value  of  doubt  that 
had  been  developing  during  the  Renaissance  and 
has  been  gaining  momentum  to  the  present  time. 
No  reference  is  here  made  to  its  value  in  the 
way  of  mental  clarification  and  as  a means  of 
arriving  at  certainty  as  in  the  Yes  and  No  pro- 
cedure of  Abelard  and  Aquinas,  or  to  the  metliod 
by  which  Descartes  doubted  away  everything  pos- 
sible in  order  to  arrive  at  clear  and  distinct  ideas 
and  therefore  dogmatic  certainty ; what  we  have 
in  view  is  rather  a growing  conception  that  reality 
is  of  a non-rational  kind  which  cannot  be  truly 
represented  by  the  cognitive  processes.  The 
thought-life  is  one  (among  others)  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  world  of  being  manifests  itself.  It  is 
epiphenomenal.  Its  reports  are  suggestive  ami 
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symbolical,  not  final.  Dogmatism  is,  from  this 
point  of  view,  no  longer  possible,  and  the  tentative, 
reliance  upon  a ‘ truth  ’ so  far  forth  apprehended, 
of  which  doubt  is  the  wholesome  sign,  is  funda- 
mentally justifiable.  Following  upon  the  acute 
scepticism  and  criticism  which  culminated  in  Hume 
and  Kant  respectively,  confidence  in  the  power  of 
pure  reason  to  transcend  itself  and  report  objective 
reality  was  undermined,  and  with  it  the  belief  was 
displaced  that  the  universe  was  constructed  on 
logical  principles.  The  conviction  grew  insistent 
that  reality  is  plastic  or  dynamic,  and  is  of  the 
nature  of  feeling  or  will.  Being  so,  its  meaning 
is  to  be  read  out  in  terms  of  feeling  or  symbolized 
through  ideation.  Illustrative  of  tlie  affectionists 
may  be  mentioned  : Kant’s  faculty  of  taste  and 
aesthetic  judgment  as  the  synthesizing  principle 
behind  reason  and  judgment ; Schelling’s  notion 
that  ideas  have  not  logical  worth,  but  are  God’s 
intuitions  of  Himself,  and  that  aesthetics  and  re- 
ligion contain  the  deeper  wisdom  which  will  resolve 
all  contradictions ; Schleiermacher’s  doctrine  that 
religious  ideas  are  forms  of  the  manifestation  of 
religious  feeling  ; and  Schiller’s  and  Goethe’s  con- 
ception of  the  ‘ Beautiful  Soul  ’ revealed  through 
‘ disinterested  contemplation.’  The  volitionists 
are  equally  numerous  and  commanding.  Illustra- 
tions of  these  are  the  ‘ God-will  ’ of  Kant,  the 
‘Deed-act’  of  Fichte,  and  the  ‘World-as-will’  of 
Schopenhauer,  with  his  teaching  that  Reason  and 
Idea  are  indeed  distorted  expressions  of  this  funda- 
mental world-will.  The  doctrine  of  biological  evo- 
lution is  a concrete  form  of  the  prevailing  passion 
(which  had  possessed  the  best  minds  for  more  than 
half  a century  before  it  was  formulated  by  Darwin) 
for  a developmental  account  of  reality,  and  in  turn 
has  given  vast  impetus  to  the  conception.  Some 
of  the  modern  forms  into  which  it  has  become 
crystallized  are  pragmatism,  radical  empiricism, 
vitalism,  and  voluntarism.  All  these  give  up 
the  possibility  of  the  dogmatic  certainty  of  a uni- 
fied system  of  beliefs.  As  summarized  by  A.  J. 
Balfour : 

‘ No  philosophy  or  theory  of  knowledge  can  be  satisfactory 
which  does  not  find  room  within  it  for  the  quite  obvious  but 
not  sufficiently  considered  fact  that,  so  tar  as  empirical  science 
can  tell  us  anything  about  the  matter,  most  of  the  pro.vimate 
causes  of  belief  and  all  its  ultimate  causes  are  non-rational  in 
their  character  ’ (ITAe  Foundations  of  Belief,  365-6). 

The  attitude  of  all  these  towards  doubt  and  cer- 
tainty may  be  typified  by  the  following  from  W. 
James  : 

‘ The  safe  thing  is  surely  to  recognize  that  all  the  insights  of 
creatures  of  a day  like  ourselves  must  be  provisional.  The 
wisest  critic  is  an  altering  being,  subject  to  the  better  insight 
of  the  morrow,  and  right  at  any  moment,  only  “ up  to  date  ” and 
“ on  the  whole.”  ..."  Heartily  know,  when  half-gods  go,  the 
gods  arrive.”  ...  I do  indeed  disbelieve  that  we  or  any  other 
mortal  men  can  attain  on  a given  day  to  absolutely  incorrigible 
and  unimprovable  truth  about  such  matters  of  fact  as  those 
with  which  religions  deal’  {Varieties  of  Religious  Experience, 
1902,  p.  333  f.). 

3.  Doubt  for  its  own  sake. — Most  writers  make 
a distinction  between  doubt  as  an  end  and  its  use 
in  the  growth  of  knowledge.  Even  those  who 
Justify  it  most  unqualifiedly  within  its  proper 
limits  condemn  it  just  as  cordially  as  a chronic 
obsession. 

.James  goes  so  far  as  to  observe  : ‘ It  is  often  practically  im- 
possible to  distinguish  doubts  from  dogmatic  negation.  . . . 
Skepticism  in  moral  matters  is  an  ally  of  immorality.  Who  is 
not  for  is  against  . . . in  theory  as  in  practice,  dodge,  or  hedge, 
or  talk  as  we  like  about  a wise  skepticism,  we  are  really  doing 
volunteer  service  for  one  side  or  the  other  ’ {The  Will  to  Belieoe, 
1899,  p.  109).  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  believes  that  ‘ doubt 
is  the  first  step  toward  philosophy,’  observes : ‘ Doubt,  as  a 
permanent  state  of  mind,  would  be,  in  fact,  little  better  than  an 
intellectual  death.  The  mind  lives  as  it  believes, — it  lives  in  the 
affirmation  of  itself,  of  nature,  and  of  God  ; a doubt  upon  any  of 
these  would  be  a diminution  of  its  life — a doubt  upon  the  three, 
were  it  possible,  would  be  tantamount  to  a mental  annihilation  ’ 
{Lect.  (m  Met.  i.  91). 

'J'lic  d.angci-  of  dofibtiiig  is  not  only  that  it  may 
become  a fixed  liabit,  but  tliat  interest  may  centre 


in  the  process  itself  as  severed  from  the  complex 
of  normal  mental  activities  and  healthy  enthusiasms 
and  become  a mania  (doubting-madness ; folic  du 
doutc  ; Grubelsucht).  Pathologists  have  accepted 
this  as  a special  type  of  insanity  (see,  for  example, 
B.  Ball’s  art.  ‘ Doubt,  Insanity  of,’  in  Tuke’s  Diet, 
of  Psychol.  Medicine,  1892).  Its  symptoms  are  a 
state  of  persistent  intellectual  unrest,  a devouring 
metaphysical  hunger,  a morbid  anxiety  for  mental 
satisfaction,  accompanied  not  infrequently  by  a 
Hamlet-like  paralysis  of  the  will. 

4.  Doubt  as  the  condition  of  knowledge  and  of 
its  growth. — The  dictum  of  Hamilton,  ‘ we  doubt 
in  order  that  we  may  believe  ’ (loc.  cit. ),  has  been,  as 
the  result  of  modern  psychological  analysis  of  the 
nature  of  the  thought-processes,  settling  into  a 
truism.  According  to  J anies,  ‘ belief  and  disbelief 
are  but  two  aspects  of  one  psychological  state  . . . 
we  never  disbelieve  anything  except  for  the  reason 
that  we  believe  something  else  which  contradicts  the 
first  thing’  {Princ.  of  Psych.,  1890,  ii.  284).  Such  a 
conception  becomes  self-evident  through  an  analysis 
of  the  mental  conditions  involved  in  certitude.  This 
is  shown  even  in  the  simplest  acts  of  cognition. 
No  act  of  perception  would  be  possible  without 
selective  attention,  a narrowing  of  the  field  of  con- 
sciousness, and  a more  or  less  sharp  discrimination 
of  the  object  perceived  from  related  objects.  Such 
an  act  often,  if  not  generally,  involves  an  artificial 
cutting  away  of  the  object  from  its  setting,  as 
hand  from  arm,  leaf  from  braneh,  child  from  adult, 
day  from  night,  and  the  like.  Further  perceptual 
processes  almost  invariably  make  cross-cuttings  of 
these  cuttings  as  hand- wrist-arm,  leaf-twig-branch, 
normal-abnormal  child,  twelve-hours,  six-months 
day,  and  the  like.  The  growth  of  knowledge  con- 
sists just  in  the  healing  of  the  cleavages,  and  the 
organization,  through  judgments,  of  the  discrete 
elements  of  experience  into  wholes  after  they  have 
been  necessarily  severed,  as  the  condition  of  having 
clear  images  and  states  of  consciousness.  Without 
dissatisfaction  with  the  accuracy  and  finality  of 
the  discrete  perceptual  images  already  experienced 
(which  dissatisfaction  is  doubt  in  the  making),  the 
further  organization,  in  terms  of  judgments,  of 
which  knowledge  consists,  would  not  be  possible. 
All  the  higher  acts  of  conception  involve  similar 
discriminations  and  artificial  separations  as  the 
condition  that  they  become  clear.  They  are  al- 
ways interested  in  a part  of  experience  at  the 
expense  of  all  the  rest.  Then,  when  general  judg- 
ments are  formed,  it  is  inevitable  that  discord 
should  arise  between  these  and  each  and  all  the 
diverse  details  that  they  have  sought  to  harmonize. 
Wenley,  in  a chapter  on  ‘ Pre-established  Discord,’ 
has  given  a faithful  analysis  of  the  principle  as  it 
concerns  the  limitation  of  science  and  the  behaviour 
of  scientists : 

‘ Any  science,  that  is,  any  body  of  judgments  about  a part  of 
experience,  becomes  self-centred,  if  you  insist  that  it  transform 
itself  into  a rational  account  of  experience  as  a whole.  Nay, 
it  may  be  maintained  that,  precisely  in  proportion  as  science 
conforms  to  the  ideal  of  exactness,  it  declines  in  truth  when 
universalized,  just  because  it  is  able  to  grasp,  or  adjust,  indi- 
vidual cases : advance  in  knowledge  depends  upon  aware- 
ness of  problems,  of  contradictions.  Science  as  a process  of 
investigation  consists  in  an  effort  to  erase  these  blots  upon 
consistency  ’ {Mod.  Thought  and  the  Crisis  in  Belief,  pp.  200- 
210). 

Without  the  intensification  of  consciousness  re- 
sulting from  clean-cut  images  along  with  their 
often  necessary  distortions,  there  would  exist  only 
a dim,  confused  state  of  general  awareness  or  a 
‘feeling  of  simple  reality.’  All  belief,  in  every 
case,  has  for  its  criterion,  on  the  contrary,  ‘ a feel- 
ing of  resolved  doubt.’  ‘What  I believe  has  its 
pros  and  cons,  and  however  vaguely,  still  really,  I 
am  better  satisfied  with  the  pros  than  witli  the  cons. 
Now  for  the  first  time,  therefore,  we  have  belief’ 
(Baldwin,  Handb.  of  Psych.^,  1889,  p.  158).  From 
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such  a consideration  it  is  evident  that  doubt  is 
hound  up  necessarily  with  any  act  of  faith.  As 
expressed  by  Ladd  : 

‘ Skepticism  and  agnosticism  remain  legitimate  and  valuable 
(even  indispensable)  attitudes  of  the  mind  toward  all  the  objects 
both  of  knowledge  and  of  so-called  faith.  ...  To  doubt  and  in- 
quire, to  refuse  to  affirm,  and  to  deny,  whether  applied  in  the 
interest  of  conduct,  of  science,  or  of  speculative  thinking,  are  as 
essential  to  the  process  of  cognition  as  are  faith  and  affirmation 
of  the  most  positive  and  undisturbed  kind’  (Phil,  of  Knowledge, 
p.  369). 

The  necessity  of  doubt  to  knowledge  arises  also 
from  the  retarding  effect  of  a native  inertia  which 
causes  a discord  between  thought  and  action ; and 
this  condition  is  aggravated  by  the  deadening 
effect  of  habit  and  custom,  which  must  constantly 
be  transcended  and  replaced  by  a habit  of  growth, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  habit  of  readjustment. 
Foster  has  compared  doubt  to  the  moulting  of  a 
bird  by  which  it  accommodates  itself  to  the 
rotation  of  the  seasons,  and  to  the  process  of 
elimination  in  digestion.  Doubt  is  therefore  the 
‘ purgative,  eliminative,  excretive  side  of  religious 
experience,  as  faith  is  its  nourishing  ; and  therefore 
we  are  saved  by  doubt  as  well  as  by  faith’  (The 
Fund,  of  Belig.  in  Man's  Struggle  for  Existence, 
p.  138  f.). 

5.  Development  of  doubt  in  the  personal  life. — A 
valuable  suggestion  as  to  the  place  of  doubt  in  the 
constructive  life  of  morality  and  religion  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception, in  the  growth  from  childhood  credulity, 
imitativeness,  and  external  authority,  into  a per- 
sonal grasp  of  spiritual  verities,  that  men  and 
women  pass  through,  usually  in  the  late  teens,  a 
stage  of  mental  perturbation,  and  of  inquiry  into  the 
groundwork  of  faith.  The  youth  ‘ turns  logician 
and  proves  everything,  and  accepts  that  only  which 
seems  to  possess  a reason.’  A study  of  biographies 
and  autobiographies  seems  to  show  that 

‘ the  higher  life-purpoaes  develop  and  intensify  simultaneously 
with  the  growth  of  doubt.  . . . Doubt  is  a process  of  mental 
clarffication ; it  is  a step  in  the  process  of  self-mastery  ; it  is 
an  indication  that  all  the  latent  powers  are  beginning  to  be 
realized’  (Starbuck,  Psychol,  of  Relig.,  pp.  233,  242). 

6.  The  cultivation  of  the  science  and  art  of 
doubting  judiciously  and  constructively.  — The 
number  of  recent  sympathetic  discussions  by  psy- 
chologists and  theologians  of  the  meaning  of  doubt 
would  indicate  that  leaders  of  thought  have  come 
rather  generally  to  accept  a constructive  inter- 
pretation of  it  when  kept  within  certain  limits. 
The  art  of  judicious  doubting  was  first  formulated 
by  Aristotle,  who  saw  in  it  the  golden  mean 
between  the  scepticism  of  the  Sophists  and  the 
dogmatism  of  the  popular  mind  : 

‘ It  will  contribute  towards  one’s  object,  who  wishes  to  ac- 
quire a faculty  in  the  gaining  of  knowledge,  to  douht  judici- 
ously, for  a subsequent  acquisition  in  the  way  of  knowledge  is 
the  solution  of  previous  doubts.  . . . They  who  carry  on  an 
investigation  without  doubting  first  are  similar  to  persons 
ignorant  where  they  ought  to  walk.  . . . There  is  a necessity 
that  a person  should  be  better  qualified  for  forming  a judgment 
who  has  heard  all  the  reasons,  as  it  were,  of  adversaries  and 
opposing  disputants  ’ (Met.  ii.  1). 

It  has  been  an  advance  over  even  that  great 
thinker  to  discover  the  necessary  relation  of  doubt 
to  the  acts  of  knowledge  and  belief,  and  so  to 
find  the  element  of  faith  which  lies  embedded  in 
‘ honest  doubt,’  provided  one  ‘ clings  ever  to  its 
sunnier  side.’  In  this  view  doubt  is  an  index  of 
the  direction  in  which  life’s  deeper  problems  lie. 
This  has  been  tersely  formulated  by  Koyce  : 

‘In  these  matters  the  truly  philosophic  doubt  is  no  external 
opinion  of  this  or  that  person  ; it  is  the  very  essence  of  our 
thought.  . . . The  doubt  is  inherent  in  the  subject-matter. 
This  doubt  is  to  be  accepted  as  it  comes  and  then  to  be  de- 
veloped in  all  its  fullness  and  in  all  its  intensity.  For  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  concealed  in  that  doubt,  as  the  fire  is  concealed 
in  the  stony  coal.  You  can  no  more  reject  the  doubt  and  keep 
the  innermost  truth  than  you  can  toss  away  the  coal  and  hope 
to  retain  the  fire.  This  doubt  is  the  insight  partially  attained* 
{Relig.  Aspect  of  Philos,  p.  229  f.). 
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Edwin  D.  Starbuck. 

DOUKHOBORS  [in  pronunciation  the  k is 
scarcely  heard,  and  the  accent  is  on  the  last  syl- 
lable ; there  are  other  forms  of  the  name,  but  this 
is  the  form  now  usually  employed]. — The  name 
Doukhobors  was  used  at  least  as  far  back  as 
the  year  1785,  and  means  ‘spirit-wrestlers,’  as 
the  Doukhobors  claim  to  fight  not  with  carnal 
weapons,  but  armed  with  the  Spirit  of  Truth. 
They  regard  as  the  founder  of  their  sect  a retired 
non-commissioned  Prussian  officer  who  lived  and 
taught  in  a village  of  the  Kharkof  Government 
about  the  year  1740,  and  who,  it  is  thought,  was  a 
Quaker.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  this 
anonymous  leader  to  liave  been  a man  of  high 
character,  and  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  fellow- 
men.  Towards  the  close  of  the  18th  cent.  Dou- 
khobors were  seattered  from  the  Volga  southward 
and  westward  over  Southern  Russia,  with  ad- 
herents in  various  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  The 
Czar  Paul  on  his  accession  adopted  a policy  of 
toleration  towards  them,  but  changed  his  mind 
when,  in  1799,  some  Doukhobors  openly  preached 
that  rulers  were  not  needed.  Alexander  I.  allowed 
many  of  the  Doukhobors  to  come  together  from 
various  parts  of  Russia  and  to  form  a settlement 
of  their  own  at  the  ‘ Milky  Waters,’  near  the  sea 
of  Azof  (1801-1824).  This  was  a turning-point  in 
their  history.  From  being  a religious  sect  held 
together  by  unity  of  beliefs,  anxious  to  propagate 
their  views  among  their  neighbom-s,  the  Dou- 
khobors became  a community,  and  ceased  to  be 
propagandists.  During  the  same  period,  more- 
over, their  leader,  Savely  Kapoustin,  gained  such 
power  over  his  followers  that  he  could  declare  him- 
self to  be  an  incarnation  of  Christ,  and  could  claim 
for  himself  and  his  successors  Divine  honours  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  adherents  were  for- 
bidden to  acknowledge  that  they  recognized  any 
earthly  leader,  so  that,  even  to  the  present,  they 
endeavour  to  eonfuse  any  outsider  who  may  seek 
to  study  their  beliefs.  It  would  also  appear  that 
the  successors  of  Kapoustin,  all  of  whom  gained 
control  of  great  wealth  by  the  introduction  of 
communism  among  the  Doukhobors,  sanctioned 
the  assassination  of  those  who  opposed  them. 
At  all  events,  the  Russian  Government  made  a 
thorough  investigation  of  these  charges,  and  in 
1841  the  Doukhobors  were  banished  from  the 
Milky  Waters  to  the  Wet  Mountains  in  Georgia, 
where  the  wild  hill-tribes  were  favourably  im- 
pressed by  their  non-resisting  neighbours,  who, 
when  molested,  neither  retaliated  nor  sought  police 
protection.  There  they  led  a prosperous  exist- 
ence, and  later  numbered  about  20,000.  In  1887, 
when  general  conscription  was  introduced  in  the 
Caucasus,  came  the  last  crisis  in  their  history. 
Not  even  the  power  of  the  whole  Russian  Empire 
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could  induce  them  to  join  the  army  once  they  were 
persuaded  that  it  is  wrong  for  men  to  kill  one 
another.  Even  when  they  endured  it,  the  Dou- 
khobors  had  regarded  military  service  as  a tyran- 
nous imposition.  Meanwhile  Tolstoi  and  his 
friends,  intentionally  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
theocratic  claims  of  the  Doukhobor  leader,  and 
helieving^the  sect  to  be  merely  harmless  Anarchists 
of  the  Tolstoi  type,  became  interested  on  their 
behalf,  and  at  last,  in  1898,  permission  was  given 
them  to  leave  Russia.  Far  removed  and  destitute, 
they  suffered  much  until  rescued  by  the  united 
efforts  of  Russian,  English,  and  American  philan- 
thropists, who  came  to  their  assistance  in  defray- 
ing the  expenses.  Aided  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, 7363  Doukhobors  were  in  1899  established 
in  Canada,  leaving  in  the  Caucasus  about  12,000 
who  did  not  wish  to  emigrate.  At  present  their 
number  in  Canada  exceeds  9000.  The  welcome 
given  to  the  first  contingent  in  Canada  was  over- 
powering in  its  cordiality.  A salute  of  artillery 
greeted  them  at  the  port,  and  the  railway  journey 
was  a triumphal  procession.  They  were  in  Canada 
three  years  before  their  leader,  Piotr  Verigin,  was 
liberated  by  the  Russian  Government  after  sixteen 
years  of  exile.  The  Doukhobor  settlements  are 
situated  in  N.E.  Assiniboia,  about  a day’s  drive 
from  Yorkton ; they  stretch  stiR  farther  to  the 
N.E.  over  into  Saskatchewan  on  the  north,  and 
touch  slightly  on  Manitoba  in  the  east. 

The  first  known  leader  of  the  sect  was  Sylvan 
Kolesnikof  (1750-1775).  He  was  succeeded  by 
Ilarion  Pobirohin  (1775-1785),  and  he  by  Savely 
Kapoustin  (1790-1817),  the  founder  of  a Doukhobor 
dynasty,  and  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
leaders.  By  him  communism  was  also  introduced 
among  the  Doukhobors.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Vassily  Kalmikof  (1817-1832),  and  he  by 
Ilarion  Kalmikof  (1832-1841)  and  Peter  Kalmikof 
(?-1864).  Peter  Kalmikof  was  succeeded  by  his 
wife  Loukeriya,  who  proved  an  exceptionally  able 
leader.  She  died  in  1886,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Piotr  Verigin,  the  present  [1911]  leader.  But  his 
accession  provoked  such  hostility  on  the  part  of 
an  important  minority  that  the  Government  was 
forced  to  intervene  and  to  send  him  into  banish- 
ment. From  his  exile  he  issued  mandates,  in- 
fluenced by  Tolstoi’s  teachings,  which  seemed  to 
the  Doukhobors  so  severe  that  a considerable  split 
took  place  in  the  sect.  In  consequence,  as  already 
noted,  less  than  half  of  the  Doukhobors  followed 
Verigin,  these  being  the  ones  who  emigrated  to 
Canada.  Besides  those  Doukhobors  who  have  been 
under  the  leadership  of  this  dynasty,  there  are 
other  bodies  scattered  throughout  Russia,  the  ex- 
tant accounts  of  whom  are  so  fragmentary  that  it 
is  difficult  to  present  a consecutive  history  of  them. 

Their  history  shows  that,  unfortunately,  their 
ills  were  not  always  from  without.  They  did  not 
always  hold  their  faith  with  the  same  amount  of 
zeal,  and  it  is  a history  of  constant  backsliding 
and  revivals.  That  these  revivals  were  due  to  the 
advent  of  some  worthy  leader  of  men  seems  clearly 
demonstrated.  Recognizing  the  Doukhobors  as 
morally  a race  of  giants,  we  must  in  speaking  about 
them  acknowledge  the  clearness  of  their  perception 
of  certain  fundamental  formal  principles  and  the 
heroic  tenacity  with  which  they  have  upheld  them. 
The  sect  has  erred  and  split  in  pieces  in  the  past, 
but  the  validity  of  certain  principles  to  which  they 
have  testified  will  remain.  The  Doukhobor  state- 
ment of  truth  is  sometimes  calm,  moderate,  per- 
suasive, imparting  a philosophic  truth  to  conven- 
tional phrases,  and  at  all  dangerous  points  taking 
refuge  in  mysticism.  At  times,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  clear,  resolute,  radical,  and  contemptuous  of 
all  authority. 

The  tenets  of  these  men,  who  will  not  acknow- 


ledge an  earthly  rulership,  may  be  stated  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  following  effect.  There  is  one  God. 
Their  leader  Pobirohin  in  the  18th  cent,  is  said  to 
have  explicitly  taught  that  God  does  not  exist 
by  Himself,  but  is  insejiarable  from  man.  It  is 
for  the  righteous  in  a way  to  give  Him  life — a curi- 
ous doctrine,  perhaps,  but  one  which  seems  to  be 
the  mainspring  of  their  innate  character.  They 
explain  away  rather  than  affirm  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  Jesus  Christ  was  the  spirit  of  piety, 
purity,  etc.,  incarnate.  He  is  bom,  preaches, 
suffers,  dies,  and  rises  again  spiritually  in  the 
heart  of  each  believer.  He  is  the  Son  of  God  ; but 
in  the  same  sense  we  also  are  the  sons  of  God. 
The  inward  word  reveals  Him  in  the  depths  of  our 
souls.  It  existed  in  all  ages,  and  enlightens  all 
who  are  ready  to  receive  it,  whether  they  are 
nominally  Christians  or  belong  to  some  other 
religious  community.  Our  souls  existed  and  fell 
before  the  creation  of  the  material  universe.  The 
Church  is  a society  selected  by  God  Himself.  It 
is  invisible  and  scattered  over  the  whole  world  ; it 
is  not  externally  marked  by  any  common  creed 
Not  Christians  only,  but  Jews,  Muhammadans, 
and  others  may  be  members  of  it,  if  only  they 
hearken  to  the  inward  word.  The  Scriptures  must 
be  understood  figuratively  to  represent  things  that 
are  inward  and  spiritual ; and  the  Bible  has  less 
authority  than  ‘the  Living  Word’  (which  may 
imply  either  an  ‘ Inner  Light  ’ or  the  oral  teach- 
ings of  the  head  of  the  Doukhobors).  The  Christ 
within  is  the  only  tme  Hierarch  and  Priest.  There- 
fore no  external  priest  is  necessary.  The  sons  of 
God  should  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  The 
external  sacraments  have  no  efficacy.  To  baptize 
a child  with  water  is  unbecoming,  but  an  adult 
baptizes  himself  with  the  word  of  truth  by  the 
true  priest,  Christ,  with  spirit  and  with  fire.  Con- 
fession is  heartfelt  contrition  before  God.  The 
external  sacraments  are  offensive  to  God,  for 
Christ  desires  not  signs  but  realities.  The  forms 
of  worship  of  all  Churches  in  the  world  are  in 
themselves  but  dead  signs,  mere  figures.  To  pray 
in  temples  made  with  hands  is  contrary  to  the  in- 
junction of  the  Saviour.  Yet  a son  of  God  need 
not  fear  to  enter  a temple  of  any  religious  com- 
munity. Icons  are  regarded  as  idols ; the  saints 
should  not  be  prayed  to  ; fasting  should  consist  in 
fleeing  from  lusts.  Mariiage  should  be  accom- 
plished without  any  ceremonies ; it  needs  only  the 
will  of  those  who  are  united  in  love  to  one  another, 
and  an  inward  vow  in  the  souls  of  those  who  are 
marrying.  An  external  marriage  ceremony,  apart 
from  the  inward  marriage,  has  no  meaning.  The 
Doukhobors  hold  that  no  man  and  woman  should 
continue  to  live  together  as  man  and  wife  unless 
they  love  and  reverence  each  other.  They  wish 
to  live  up  to  their  belief  in  ‘ peace  at  any  price  ’ ; 
to  go  to  war  is  forbidden.  They  refuse  military 
service,  which  Avas  the  cause  of  their  persecution 
in  Russia  and  the  reason  of  their  emigration  to 
Canada.  Taxation,  law  courts,  and  all  police  regu- 
lations are  condemned.  Commerce  is  despised, 
and  agriculture  should  be  the  great  source  of  liveli- 
hood. All  men  are  equal,  and  all  rank  and  power 
is  unnatural  and  mere  usurpation.  They  believe 
that  men  gifted  with  reason  should  not  use  violence 
against  others,  but  should  influence  one  another 
by  the  appeal  of  mind  to  mind.  Less  violence, 
crime,  vice,  poverty  (apart  from  the  effects  of  per- 
secution), superstition,  luxury,  or  wretchedness  is 
to  be  found  among  the  Doukhobors  than  among 
their  neighbours.  They  are  sober,  laborious,  and 
frugal,  clean  and  tidy  in  their  houses  and  clothing, 
and  attentive  to  their  agriculture,  Avhich  is  their 
chief  occupation.  Those  in  Canada  are  almost  all 
vegetarians,  total  abstainers,  and  non-smokers. 

Under  their  present  leader,  Piotr  Verigin,  the 
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commune  in  Canada  appears  to  be  a financial  suc- 
cess. He  arrived  there  immediately  upon  his  re- 
lease from  the  Siberian  mines,  and  has  proved 
himself  to  he  an  eminently  practical  man.  The 
Doukhobors  adopted  improved  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, and  established  various  mills,  such  as 
flour  mills,  oatmeal  mills,  saw  mills,  flax  mills, 
etc.  They  also  acquired  a brick-  and  tile-making 
plant.  The  communism  of  their  villages  in  Canada 
IS  centralized  so  that  the  communal  funds  of  both 
the  Doukhobor  North  and  South  Colonies  are  now 
all  under  the  control  of  a Committee  of  Three. 
A large  warehouse  for  the  distribution  of  goods 
among  the  villages  is  situated  in  a convenient 
position  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The 
Doukhobor  community  is  the  largest  experiment 
in  pure  communism  that  has  ever  been  attempted. 
The  Doukhobors  of  the  Prince  Albert  Colony  are 
more  individualistic  ; they  do  not  hold  their  land 
in  common,  and  only  to  a small  extent  co-operate 
with  the  North  and  South  Colonies. 

Previous  to  Verigin’s  arrival  in  Canada,  there 
was  much  confusion  among  the  Doukhobors,  who 


were  too  ignorant,  under  new  conditions,  to  arrange 
their  plans  ; and  even  after  he  had  come  there  was 
some  friction  with  the  authorities  owing  to  the 
Doukhobor  reluctance  to  recognize  any  allegiance 
except  to  Verigin.  It  is  about  this  question,  in- 
deed, that  all  the  trouble  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment with  the  sect  has  centred,  and  in  consequence 
more  than  a thousand  Doukhobors,  forming  the 
Prince  Albert  Colony,  have  formed  a sub-sect, 
marked  chiefly  by  their  refusal  to  render  to  Verigin 
the  honours  to  which  he  lays  claim. 

Literature.  — Orest  Novitsky  Doukhobortsi  ih  Istoriya  i 
Verooutchenie,  Kief,  1832  ; Christian  Martyrdom  in  Russia, 
ed.  by  Vladimir  Tcbertkoff,  with  a preface  by  J.  0.  Kenworthy, 
and  a concluding  chapter  by  L.  Tolstoi,  London,  1897 ; Peter 
Verigin’s  Letters,  Christchurch  ed.  1902;  Obrashenie  Kanad- 
skih  Douhoborof,  Geneva,  1901 ; Tolstoi  et  les  Doukhobors : fails 
historiques,  collected  by  J.  W.  Bienstock,  Paris,  1902  ; Joseph 
Elkinton,  The  Doukhobors:  Their  History  in  Russia,  Their 
Migration  to  Canada,  Phiiadelphia,  1903  ; Lally  Bernard,  The 
Canadian  Doukhobor  Settlements,  Toronto,  1899 ; ‘ P.  A.  Tver- 
skoy,’  New  Chapters  of  the  Doukhobor  Epic  ; Aylmer  Maude, 
A Peculiar  People ; the  Doukhobors,  New  York,  1904  ; J. 
Gehring,  Sekten  der  russ.  Kirche,  Leipzig,  1898  ; and  various 
articles  in  Russian,  American,  English,  and  Canadian  periodicals 
and  newspapers.  A.  A.  StAMOULI. 
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DRAMA  (Introductory).  — i.  Definition  and 
affinities. — In  the  most  primitive  sense  of  the 
term,  the  word  ‘drama’  denotes  simply  ‘deed,’ 
‘action,’  as  in  zEsch.  Agamem.  532 f. : 

. , . Ilapi?  yap  ovre  trui'TeA.Tjs  ttoAi? 
e^evx^Tat  to  Spafia  tod  ndOov^  ttAcop, — 

but  before  long  it  had  gained  the  signification 
which  it  was  henceforth  to  bear  : ‘ a representation 
by  persons  (less  frequently  by  puppets  and  the 
like),  usually  suitably  disguised  by  dress,  masks, 
etc.,  of  acts  believed  to  have  been  performed,  or 
supposed  to  be  performed,  by  other  beings,  the 
effect  often  enhanced  by  appropriate  scenery,’  etc. 
That  this  is  true  was  perceived  centuries  ago  by 
the  most  rigidly  analytic  of  all  thinkers,  Aristotle, 
in  whose  Poetics  tragedy  and  comedy  are  among 
those  arts  ‘ which  are  all  in  their  general  conception 
modes  of  imitation’  (irderai  TvyxAvovaiv  oSaai  pufirioeis 
t6  auvoXov  [i.  2]) ; ‘ hence,  some  say,  the  name  of 
“drama”  is  given  to  such  poems,  as  representing 
action’  {Sdev  sal  dpa/aara  KaXetadal  rives  aird  ipaaiv, 
Sri  pufiouvrai  SpCjvras  [iii.  3] ; for  the  Aristotelian 
meaning  of  ‘imitation’  [‘an  idealized  representa- 
tion of  human  life — of  character,  emotion,  action 
— under  forms  manifest  to  the  sense  ’],  see  Butcher’s 
discussion  in  his  Aristotle's  Theory  of  Poetry  and 
Fine  Art^,  London,  1902,  ch.  ii.). 

Whether  the  idealization  implied  by  Aristotle 
may  fairly  be  sought  in  primitive  drama,  or  in 
comedy  as  a whole  at  any  period,  or  in  certain 
specimens  of  modern  tragedy,  is  not  beyond 
question  ; but  there  still  remains  the  fact  that 
‘ imitation  ’ — and  imitation  only — accounts  for  the 
rise  of  drama  and  for  the  attraction  which  it  holds 
to-day,  as  in  the  remote  past  when  it  originated. 
To-day,  as  in  its  primitive  form,  drama  is  designed 
to  reproduce  events  which  already  have  happened 
or  which  are  supposed  to  be  happening  ; and,  since 
such  reproduction  normally  requires  the  spoken 
word,  it  is  obvious,  as  Aristotle  already  saw,  that 
the  drama  is  closely  connected  with  the  epic  and 
the  lyric,  the  difference  being  that  the  epic  and 
the  lyric  require  only  the  spoken  word,  while  the 
drama  always  requires  action  and,  except  in  rare 
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instances,  words  as  well.  These  exceptions  are 
formed  chiefly  by  the  puppet  plays,  or  marionettes 
(on  which  see  Pischel,  Heimat  des  Puppenspiels, 
Halle,  1900  [Eng.  tr.,  London,  1902];  Ma^nin, 
Hist,  des  marionettes'^,  Paris,  1862;  Maindron, 
Marionettes  ct  guignols,  Paris,  1900 ; Rehm,  Buch 
der  Marioneiten,  Berlin,  1905),  which,  doubtless 
originating  in  India,  have  spread  thence  through- 
out Europe  (finally  degenerating  into  the  ‘ Punch- 
and-Judy  show’)  and  also  far  into  the  East  (cf. 
the  interesting  varieties  discussed  below  in  the 
‘ Javanese  and  Further  Indian  ’ section).  Another 
exception  might  possibly  be  considered  to  be 
formed  by  the  modern  ‘moving  pictures,’  but  these 
have  no  right  to  come  under  the  dramatic  category 
at  all. 

Drama  is  also  linked  to  yet  another  art,  the 
pictorial ; but  the  imitation  by  means  of  pictorial 
art,  besides  lacking  the  spoken  word,  is  static, 
whereas  dramatic  art  is  continuous  throughout 
the  time  which  the  production  may  consume.  Far 
otherwise  is  the  case  with  two  more  of  the  fine 
arts — music  (whether  instrumental  or  vocal,  or 
both  together)  and  the  dance  (using  this  term  in  its 
widest  connotation).  Indeed,  so  closely  connected 
with  the  drama  is  the  dance  that  the  Skr.  term  for 
‘drama’  is  ndtya,  which  literally  means  ‘dance’ ; 
and  even  on  the  modern  stage  an  entire  drama  may 
be  performed  by  pantomimic  dance,  without  the 
utterance  of  a single  world. 

2.  Origin. — By  the  Aristotelian  definition  of 
drama,  which  is  neatly  epitomized  by  Suidas  and 
the  Etyrnologicum  Magnum  as  ‘ a doing,  an  action 
. . . and  also  those  things  mimetically  performed 
by  actors,  as  in  a rdle’  (wol-qpia,  irpaypia,  ois  sal 
Spdoai,  irpd^ai.  htyerai  8pdp.a  sal  ra  vwi)  rwv  dearptKWV 
p.ip.rj\C)s  yivbfieva  ois  iv  viroKpiaei),  it  is  an  imitation 
of  sometliing.  The  question  then  arises.  Of  what 
or  of  whom  ? On  the  modern  stage  this  imitation 
may  be  of  some  event  known  to  have  happened  or 
supposed  to  have  happened  in  past  time,  in  both 
cases  considerable  elaboration,  and  even  departure 
from  strict  historical  or  traditional  accuracj’, 
being  allowable  to  heighten  dramatic  effect.  Such 
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a drama  may  be  represented  by  the  Herod  or  by 
the  Ulysses  of  Stephen  Phillips.  Or  we  may  have 
an  acted  imitation  of  a purely  fanciful  series  of 
events,  as  in  the  case  of  the  greater  number  of 
Ibsen’s  plays.  Yet  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  in  origin  the  drama  admitted  any  merely 
imaginary  themes.  This  is,  of  course,  a subject 
upon  which  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  dogmatize, 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  mental  processes  of 
primitive  man  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  warrant 
hard  and  fast  conclusions. 

The  problem  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
drama  is  here  precisely  that  which  confronts  us 
with  regard  to  the  folk-tales.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  at  a relatively  early  period  folk-tales  may  be 
told  for  the  entertainment  which  they  afford,  and 
in  like  manner  a primitive  drama,  because  it 
chances  to  give  pleasure  to  its  spectators,  may 
come  to  be  regarded  as  pleasure-giving,  and  may 
conceivably  be  produced  time  and  again  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  pleasure.  In  spite  of  all  this,  it 
seems  to  the  writer  highly  problematical  whether 
any  notion  of  pleasure,  either  to  actors  or  to  spec- 
tators, was  intended  by  drama  at  its  inception. 
The  best  evidence  at  our  command  seems  to  show 
that  for  primitive  man  life  was  by  no  means  simple 
delight  or  poetic  outlook  upon  the  beauties  of 
Nature,  but  rather  a matter  of  deadly  earnest,  a 
strnggle  for  existence,  and  a terror  of  mishap  of 
which  we,  in  modern  days,  can  scarcely  form  an 
adequate  conception.  If  such  was  the  case,  there 
can  have  been  scant  opportunity  of  amusement 
for  amusement’s  sake.  We  have  no  right  even 
to  assume  that  the  few  carvings  of  primitive 
European  man  which  have  been  preserved  were 
made  by  him  for  his  own  delectation ; for  aught 
we  know  they  may  have  been  magical  in  purpose— 
the  figure  of  a reindeer,  for  example,  being  drawn 
to  gain  power  over  reindeer ; or  they  may  have 
been  historical — a picture  of  a reindeer  that  the 
particular  artist  had  either  tamed  or  killed  (cf., 
for  example,  the  American  Indian  ‘ winter  counts’). 
This  is  a conjecture,  but  it  is  one  that  must  be 
reckoned  with.  Again,  in  the  popular  stories  told 
as  fairy  tales  to  children  to-day  there  is  un- 
questionably present  an  element — and  that  element 
the  essential  one — which  was  once  believed  to  be 
no  mere  tale  to  amuse  an  idle  moment,  but  a fact 
of  grim  and  terrible  reality.  The  story  of  Blue- 
beard is  now  a common  nursery  story  which  the 
most  simple  child  knows  was  never  ‘ really  and 
truly  so  ’ ; but  there  was  undoubtedly  a period 
when  it  was  regarded  as  an  historic  and  awful 
instance  of  the  peril  of  broken  tabu  (see  CF,  ch. 
xi. ).  Throughout  their  history  the  drama  and  the 
folk-tale  have  been  interlinked ; and  in  India  this 
was  also  true  (cf.  Gray,  ‘ The  Sanskrit  Novel  and 
the  Sanskrit  Drama,’  in  WZKM  xviii.  [1904] 
48-54).  Perhaps  the  ‘dramatized  novel’  really 
reproduces  at  least  a portion  of  the  process  through 
which  the  primitive  drama  passed.  The  same 
principle  receives  another  exemplification  from 
children’s  games.  Without  citing  the  mass  of 
American  Indian  games  to  which  Gulin  (2Ji.  BBEW 
[1907])  attributes  a purely  religious  origin,  it  may 
here  be  sufficient  simply  to  allude  to  the  basal 
idea  of  the  English  and  American  game  of  ‘ London 
Bridge  ’ (see  ERE  ii.  SSZ’*). 

If  stories,  games,  and  the  like  were  thus  pro- 
foundly serious  in  their  origin,  may  not  the  drama 
have  been  equally  serious  ? It  must  not,  of  course, 
be  forgotten  that  early  man,  like  all  his  succeeding 
generations,  was  an  imitative  creature,  and  that 
within  the  sphere  of  everyday  life  he  may  have 
seen  happening  to  his  fellows  events  which  awak- 
ened either  his  concern  or  his  ridicule,  and  these 
he  doubtless  narrated  to  his  companions  with 
ajipropriate  gestures.  In  the  ludicrous  events  of 


this  sort,  and  in  the  rough  jests  on  his  fellows 
which  primitive  man  may  have  occasionally  per- 
mitted himself,  may  well  be  found  some  of  the 
germs  of  what  was  later  to  develop  into  comedy. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  would  appear  that  drama 
took  its  origin,  not  from  the  imitation  of  men,  but 
from  the  actions,  whether  legendary  or  mytho- 
logical, of  far  more  worshipful  beings  than  men, 
that  is  to  say,  of  Divine  beings,  the  very  gods 
themselves,  as  comes  out  most  clearly  in  the 
masks  worn  in  the  Hopi  katcinas  (cf.  below, 
p.  871  f.).  Nor,  if  this  hypothesis  be  correct,  is  the 
reason  for  such  imitation  far  to  seek.  The  motive 
was  no  idle  one,  nor  had  it  merely  a didactic  end. 
It  was  probably  rather  one  of  the  wide-spread 
manifestations  of  that  homoeopathic  principle  of 
primitive  religion  conventionally  known  as  ‘ sym- 
pathetic magic.’  By  representation  of  an  action 
believed  to  be  performed,  or  in  past  time  to  have 
been  performed,  by  worshipful  beings,  it  was  held 
that  these  worshipful  beings  would  be  constrained, 
were  the  ritual  unerringly  performed,  to  repeat  the 
action  in  question.  The  drama  would  thus  be,  in 
origin,  a part  of  magic,  and,  since  the  action 
represented  by  the  drama  would  be  desirable  to 
the  community,  and  since  the  chief  needs  of  a 
primitive  community  are  normally  connected  with 
the  food  supply  and  with  other  matters  more  or 
less  conditioned  by  the  powers  of  Nature,  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  earliest  drama  was,  in 
the  main,  associated  with  the  worship  of  Nature- 
gods.  The  theory  here  advanced  seems  to  receive 
confirmation  from  the  development  of  the  Egyptian 
drama  (see  ERE,  vol.  iii.  pp.  99’’,  101  f.),  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
were  singularly  tenacious  of  primitive  concepts  ; so 
that  in  many  ways  they  recall  the  far  ruder  re- 
ligious principles  which  we  may  still  find  in  vogue 
among  the  African  Naturvolker.  Yet  more  elabo- 
rate is  the  drama  as  a mimetic  representation  of 
the  acts  of  worshipful  beings  among  many  American 
Indian  tribes,  such  as  the  Kwakiutl  (Boas,  Rep. 
U.S.  Nat.  Mus.,  1895,  p.  500ff.),  but  more  especially 
the  Tusayans,  the  Hopi,  and  the  Zuni  (Fewkes, 
15  RBEWiimi  p.  251  ffi,  21  RBEW  [1903],  p. 
40 ft'.;  Stevenson,;?.? J?B£IE[1904],  pp. 66 ft'., 217  ft.). 
The  actors  are  masked  to  represent  the  appropriate 
deities ; and  so  important  is  the  connexion  of  danc- 
ing with  these  primitive  dramas  that  one  is  strongly 
tempted  to  seek  in  some  similar  phenomenon  the 
origin  of  the  designation  of  the  Sanskrit  drama  by 
the  simple  term  ‘dance’  (ndtya).  It  is  further- 
more noteworthy  that  in  the  Hopi  and  Zuni  dramas 
religious  ritual  and  mimetic  representation  are  so 
interwoven  that  any  strict  limitation  of  the  two  is 
practically  impossible.  Indeed,  Grosse  (Beginnings 
of  Art,  New  York,  1897,  p.  224  f.  ; cf.  von  Schroder, 
Mysterium  und  Mimus  im  Rigveda,  Leipzig,  1908, 
p.  13  ff.)  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  drama 
‘ appears,  from  the  point  of  view  of  development  of 
history,  as  a differentiated  form  of  the  dance.’  In 
this  connexion  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Hindu 
tradition  declares  that  the  first  dramatic  representa- 
tions in  the  presence  of  the  gods  were  of  three  sorts  : 
nrtta,  simple  dance ; nrtya,  a dance  with  gestures, 
but  without  words  ; and  ndtya,  a dance  with  words 
and  gestures  (von  Schroder,  p.  14). 

There  is  yet  another  vital  resemblance,  not  only 
between  the  American  Indian  and  the  Sanskrit 
drama,  but  also  between  both  these  and  the  Greek. 
This  is  son^  normally  accompanied  by  instrumental 
music.  Y'ithout  here  entering  upon  the  theory 
of  poetry,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  the 
poem,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  drama,  falls  into  two 
large  categories,  which  we  may  roughly  describe 
as  epic  and  lyric.  Epic  poetry  is  pre-eminently 
narrative,  and  originally  it  was  perhaps  simply  a 
rhythmic  narration  of  events  first  told  in  prose. 
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Lyric  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  is  produced  under 
stress  of  some  sort  of  emotion.  The  outworking 
of  this  dramatic  use  of  epic  and  lyric  may  he  seen 
at  its  best  in  the  Greek  tragedians ; but  in  the 
Sanskrit  drama,  on  the  other  hand,  although  the 
Hindus  were  well  acquainted  with  the  epic,  we 
have  what  is  in  all  probability  a more  primitive 
type  than  the  Greek ; for  here  we  have,  not  epic 
and  lyric,  but  prose  and  lyric,  and  the  Hopi  drama 
shows  that,  just  as  in  the  Sanskrit  drama,  the  lyric 
is  the  essential  portion  of  what  we  may  term  the 
text.  A clear  light  is  thrown  on  this  matter  by 
the  Buddhist  yataA:«s,  in  which  the  essential  teach- 
ings of  the  tales  are  in  verse,  the  prose  being  a 
mere  expansion  of  them  ; and  the  same  holds  true 
of  the  gdthds  in  the  northern  Buddhistic  Lalitavis- 
tara.  There  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  said  for  the 
theory  of  Oldenberg  {ZDMG  xxxvii.  [1883]  78-82  ; 
cf.  von  Schroder,  p.  4 ff.,  and  Geldner,  GIrP 
ii.  29  f.)  that  certain  hymns  of  the  Rigveda  and 
the  Iranian  gdthds  originally  contained  a frame- 
work of  prose,  although  only  the  verse,  as  being 
the  most  essential  portion,  has  survived. 

We  have  seen  that  drama  is  an  imitation  of  the 
acts  of  worshipful  beings ; and  this  implies  that,  to 
the  primitive  mind,  the  actor  is,  for  the  time  being, 
the  deity  whom  he  represents.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  only  those  deities  can  be  represented  with 
whom  the  actor  believes  that  he  can  become 
identified.  In  the  most  primitive  stage  of  belief 
probably  no  deity  would  thus  be  excluded,  but 
■with  the  development  of  religion  some  Divine  beings 
assume  a character  which  no  human  being  can  hope 
to  possess.  It  is  universally  recognized  that  the 
Greek  drama  was  closely  connected  with  the  cult 
of  Dionysus,  and  Miss  Harrison  is  doubtless  correct 
when  she  writes  {Proleg.  to  the  Study  of  Gr. 
Cambridge,  1908,  p.  568) : 

‘ Surely  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  real  impulse  to  the 
drama  lay  not  wholly  in  “ goat-songs  ” and  “circular  dancing 
places,”  but  also  in  the  cardinal,  essentially  dramatic  conviction 
of  the  religion  of  Dionysos,  that  the  worshipper  can  not  only 
worship,  but  can  become,  can  6e,  his  god.  Athene  and  Zeus 
and  Poseidon  have  no  drama,  because  no  one,  in  his  wildest 
moments,  believed  he  could  become  and  be  Athene  or  Zeus  or 
Poseidon.  It  is  indeed  only  in  the  orgiastic  religions  that  these 
splendid  moments  of  conviction  could  come,  and,  for  Greece  at 
least,  only  in  an  orgiastic  religion  did  the  drama  take  its  rise.’ 

The  drama  falls  into  two  main  types,  which  we 
conventionally  term  comedy  and  tragedy.  In  the 
very  beginning  there  was  probably  no  such  division, 
for  the  acts  of  Di'vine  beings  are  in  themselves 
neither  tragic  nor  comic ; they  are  events,  either 
desirable  or  undesirable,  and  consequently  to  be 
deprecated  or  sought ; just  as  in  life  itself  grave 
alternates  with  gay — all  blended  in  one  whole. 
Yet  certain  events,  being  more  important  than 
others,  naturally  receive  emphasis,  and  certain 
seasons  when  the  primitive  dramas  were  presented 
lent  their  colour  to  the  mimic  action.  It  was 
particularly  in  the  spring  and  at  the  harvest  that 
the  more  joyous  element  was  predominant.  Many 
Sanskrit  plays  explicitly  state  that  they  were  pro- 
duced at  the  spring  festival,  and  we  know  that  the 
harvest  feast  was  the  time  in  ancient  Italy  when 
the  Fescennini  and  other  rude  folk-dramas  were 
enacted  (Verg.  Georg,  ii.  38511’.  ; Hor.  Ep.  II.  i. 
139  ff.  ; TibuU.  II.  i.  55  ff.  ; cf.  also  Liv.  vii.  2),  in 
which  connexion  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Fescin- 
nini  were  also  sung  at  weddings  (Catull.  Ixi.  122  f . ; 
for  further  refs,  see  Teuffel-Schwabe,  Gesch,  der 
rom.  Lit.^,  Leipzig,  1886,  p.  5).  The  Greek  word 
KuifUiiBia  in  itself  means  simply  ‘revel  song’  (Meyer, 
Handbuch  der  griech.  Etymol.,  Leipzig,  1901-2, 
ii.  345),  and  Aristotle  was,  therefore,  right  when 
he  said  that  comedy  originated  from  the  leaders  of 
phallic  songs  {Poet.  iv.  12).  Every  trait  of  comedy 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a manifesta- 
tion of  happiness  at  the  re-juvenation  and  re-birth 
of  Nature,  and  an  expression  of  joy  that  Nature 


had  given  birth  to  the  crops  ; but,  by  the  wanton 
and  even  indecent  spirit  which  this  joy  often  ex- 
cited, it  was  doubtless  believed  that,  through  the 
principle  of  sympathetic  magic,  a genesiac  energy 
would  be  inspired  in  the  Divine  wedlock  of  heaven 
and  earth,  that  similar,  and  even  richer,  fertility 
might  be  experienced  in  seasons  to  come.  It  is 
evident  that  what  we  call  indecency  must  not  be 
regarded  as  a primitive  motive  of  comedy  at  its 
beginning  ; yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  libidinous 
pleasure  was  doubtless  aroused  by  witnessing  or 
taking  part  in  these  comedies.  With  increasing 
forgetfulness  of  the  primary  purpose  of  the  comedy, 
the  salacity  which  had  at  first  been  a mere  incident, 
and  designed  (from  the  point  of  view  of  primitive 
man)  for  a good  and  desirable  end,  came  to  be  the 
dominating  motive  ; and  it  is  the  indecency  of  the 
comedy  that  accounts  for  many  of  the  protests 
which,  from  the  days  of  Tertullian  to  the  present 
time,  have  been  levelled  with  only  too  much 
justice  against  the  entire  drama. 

Far  different,  in  all  probability,  was  the  origin 
of  the  second  gi'eat  type  of  the  drama — tragedy. 
It  is  true  that  this,  as  well  as  comedy,  has  been 
derived  by  more  than  one  classical  scholar  from 
the  same  source — the  worship  of  Dionysus  (Harri- 
son, p.  568  ff.  ; Gruppe,  Gr.  Mythol.  und  Religions- 
gesch.,  Munich,  1906,  p.  1436;  Farnell,  CGS  v. 
229  ff.);  but  this  theory  rests  on  slender  evidence. 
It  is  far  more  probable  to  suppose,  with  Crusius 
{Preuss.  Jahrbueher,  Ixxiv.  [1893]  394),  Hirt  {Indo- 
germanen,  Strassburg,  1905-7,  pp.  477  f.,  727),  and 
Ridgeway  (address  before  the  Hellenic  Society,  3rd 
May  1904  [cf.  Athenaeimi,  no.  3995,  p.  660],  and 
especially  in  his  Origin  of  Tragedy,  Cambridge, 
1910  [see  esp.  ch.  i.]),  that  the  ultimate  source  of 
tragedy  was  in  the  funeral  songs  and  funeral  games 
celebrated  in  honour  of  deceased  heroes,  the  whole 
being  performed  to  honour  and  appease  the  dead. 
A noteworthy  instance  here  was  the  case  of  Adras- 
tus,  a hero-king  of  Sikyon,  where  his  stood 

in  the  market-place.  Regarding  him,  Herodotus 
(v.  67)  writes  that 

‘ the  Sikyonians  were  wont  especially  greatly  to  honour  Adras- 
tus.  . . . Both  in  other  respects  tlie  Sikyonians  honoured 
Adrastus,  and  in  addition  they  celebrated  his  misfortunes  by 
tragic  choruses  (ra  Trd^ea  auroO  rpa-yiKoiui  xopottrc  eyepatov),  not 
honouring  Dionysus,  but  Adrastus.  But  Cleisthenes  gave  away 
(iireSoiKe ; for  the  force  of  this  verb,  see  Ridgeway,  Tragedy, 
p.  28 ff.,  and  cf.  the  parallel  aTreXoperos  cSuxe  in  this  same  pass- 
age) the  choruses  to  Dionysus,  and  the  rest  of  the  sacrifice  to 
Melanippos.’ 

This  theory  finds  a support  in  the  hypothesis  of 
Hazeu,  to  be  cited  below  (p.  896),  that  the  Java- 
nese wayang  was  originally  a form  of  ancestor- 
worship  ; and  Forster  {Reise  um  die  Welt,  ed. 
Leipzig,  1843,  i.  330  f.)  saw  primitive  dramas  pro- 
duced at  funeral  feasts  on  the  Society  Islands. 

Here,  at  a funeral,  two  young  girls  danced  to  the  music  of 
three  drums,  and  ‘ zwischen  den  Acten  fiihrten  drei  Mannsleute 
ein  pantomimisches  Drama  auf,  in  welchem  schlafende  Reisende 
vorgestellt  wurden,  denen  einige  Diebe  mit  grosser  Geschick- 
lichkeit  die  Bagage  wegstahlen,  unerachtet  sich  jene,  grbsserer 
Sicherheit  wegen,  rund  um  dieselbe  herura  gelegt  hatten.’ 

A further  confirmation  of  the  theory  here  advo- 
cated appears  to  lie  in  the  essentially  epic  move- 
ment of  the  action  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  and  there 
may  be  more  meaning  than  is  commonly  supposed  in 
Plato’s  characterization  of  Homer  {Thecetet.  152  E) 
as  ‘the  foremost  poet  of  tragedy.’  In  fact,  there 
seems  to  the  writer  to  be  scant  reason  for  connect- 
ing the  rise  of  Greek  tragedy  with  the  worship 
of  Dionysus,  who  was  essentially  a revel  god,  or, 
indeed,  with  any  other  specific  Greek  deity.  Pri- 
marily the  son  of  Semele,  an  ancient  Thracian 
goddess  of  Mother  Earth,  Dionysus  was,  it  is  true, 
later  identified  with  Attis,  Adonis,  and  Osiris, 
and  in  an  obvious  way  he  was  regarded  also  as  a 
chthonic  deity  and  as  releasing  from  the  under 
world  (see  the  full  discussions  in  Harrison,  ch. 
viii.  ; Gruppe,  pp.  1407-1440;  CGS  v.  ch.  v.);  but 
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all  this  seems  scarcely  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
rise  of  tragedy  from  this  cult,  whereas,  on  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  above,  his  connexion  with  comedy 
is  readily  explicable.  At  most  his  association  with 
tragedy  rests  on  the  slender  logic  that,  since  comedy 
was  (reasonably  enough)  connected  with  his  CTilt 
as  a Nature-deity,  and  since  tragedy,  like  comedy, 
was  a division  of  drama,  therefore  tragedy  also 
must  be  associated  with  him.  Cf.  and  ct.  the 
‘ Greek  ’ art.  below. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  consider  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word  ‘ tragedy,’  which  the  writer  hopes 
to  discuss  in  fuller  detail  in  the  more  appropriate  pages  of  a 
technical  philological  journal,  giving  merely  his  summarized 
conclusions  here.  The  conventional  derivation  of  rpaymSt'a  from 
Tptiyos  -h  ‘ goat-song,’  while  possible  so  far  as  mere  phon- 
ology and ‘noun-composition  are  concerned,  has  long  been  felt  to 
be  unsatisfactory  on  any  of  the  theories  (1)  that  a goat  was  the 
prize  for  the  best  perfonnance ; (2)  that  a goat  was  sacrificed  at 
or  during  the  performance  of  the  play ; or  (3)  that  the  actors 
were  dressed  in  goat-skins.  It  has  accordingly  been  supposed 
by  Miss  Harrison  (most  recently  in  Proleg.  p.  420  f.)  that 
tragedy  really  means  ‘ spelt-song  ’ (from  rpayos  in  its  meaning 
of  ‘ a mess  of  groats  made  of  wheat,  spelt,’  etc.).  This,  how- 
ever, seems  little  more  satisfactory  on  the  score  of  semasiology. 
Since  comedy  is  repeatedly  contrasted  with  tragedy,  and  since 
‘ comedy ' almost  certainly  means,  as  already  noted,  ‘ revel  song,’ 
one  would  expect  ‘ tragedy  ’ to  liave  some  meaning  antithetic  to 
‘comedy.’  If,  then,  in  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  derivations 
commonly  assigned  to  the  word,  we  may  resort  to  the  principles 
of  comparative  philology  for  a solution,  it  may  be  suggested 
that  the  first  part  of  rpayuSi'a,  rpayo-  (the  second  part,  cjSi'a, 
plainly  means  ‘singing’),  is*  etymologically  connected  witb  O. 
Norse  "prekr,  ‘strength,  courage,  daring,’  Anglo-Saxon  Jiracit, 
‘ attack,  fury,  conflict,  pressure  ’ (for  further,  less  certain,  cog- 
nates, reference  may  be  made  to  the  projected  article).  This 
would  be  the  second  fuU  grade  of  the  Indo-Qermanic  base  *tereg, 
and  the  base  meaning  appears  to  be  ‘ mighty,  bold,  terrible,’  or 
the  like.  On  this  hypothesis,  the  meaning  of  rpaymSfa  would 
be  ‘the  singing  of  bold  (or  terrible)  things’ — a signification  that 
would  not  only  contrast  admirably  with  the  ‘revel  song,’ but 
would  also  correspond  with  aU  known  characteristics  of  the 
tragedy,  as  well  as  harmonize  with  the  theory  of  the  origin  of 
this  type  of  drama  favoured  in  this  article,  that  it  was  primarily 
connected  with  the  funeral  rites  of  deceased  heroes  (cf.  also 
the  noteworthy  passage  of  the  Etynwlogicum  Oudianum,  s.v. 
Ktafn^dla : KwfxwBCa  rpaywStas  Stot/iepet*  KwptoiSta  ydp  eari  j8tw- 
Tixtar  wpayfidriar  Bf.rjyrjo’is’  rpayeiSia  Bs  i^pwtKwv  ira^wv). 

_ The  original  functions  of  the  drama,  as  here  out- 
lined, were  soon  obscured  among  all  those  peoples, 
as  the  Greeks  and  Hindus,  with  whom  it  became 
a distinct  form  of  literature  and  amusement.  The 
two  features  which  now  became  prominent,  and 
which  have  remained  the  most  important  ever 
since,  were  the  light  vein  of  comedy  and  the  heavy 
vein  of  tragedy,  while  the  religious  foundation 
survived  only  in  isolated  and  obscure  fragments. 
Thus  comedy  became,  as  with  Aristophanes,  a 
means  of  satire,  whether  of  the  ‘suffragettes’  of 
his  day  (as  in  the  Ecdesiazusce)  or  of  the  radi- 
calism of  Euripides,  whom  he  lashed,  and  with 
very  good  reason.  With  the  rise  of  the  ‘New 
Comedy,’  as  represented  by  the  fragments  of 
Menander  and,  most  fully,  by  Plautus  and  Ter- 
ence, we  have  a comedy  of  manners  which  finds 
its  analogues  in  many  of  the  better-class  comedies 
of  the  present  day.  India  is  conspicuous  for  having 
no  tragedy,  though  there  are  scenes,  as  in  the 
Nagananda  and  the  Malatimadhava,  which  closely 
approach  the  tragic,  just  as  in  our  melodrama. 

3.  Divisions. — It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to 
enter  here  into  a discussion  of  all  the  possible  sub- 
divisions of  the  drama,  whetlier  of  Polonius’s  ‘ tra- 
gedy, comedy,  history,  pastoral,  pastoral-comical, 
historical -pastoral,  tragical -historical,  tragieal- 
comical-historical -pastoral,’  of  the  minute  Skr. 
classification  into  ten  ‘ forms  ’ [rupakas)  and  eigh- 
teen ‘sub-forms’  {uparuimkas  •,  see  L6vi,  TMdtre 
indien,  Paris,  1890,  i.  140  ff.),  or  of  the  more  tech- 
nical division  into  classic  and  romantic  tragedy, 
romantic  drama,  melodrama,  emotional  drama, 
spectacular  drama,  musical  drama,  classic  and 
romantic  comedy,  comedy  of  manners,  farce,  bur- 
lesque, hurletta,  comedietta,  and  vaudeville  (Hen- 
nequin.  Art  of  Playwriting,  New  York,  1890, 
chs.  vii.-ix.) ; nor  is  it  needful  to  consider  the 


problems  of  the  unities,  climaxes,  catastrophes, 
scenery,  ‘business,’  and  the  like.  It  is,  however, 
worth  while  to  note  two  forms  of  drama — opera, 
and  the  morality.  The  opera,  which  is  a drama 
accompanied  by  music,  and  often  by  an  elaborate 
ballet,  is  a survival  of  the  very  primitive  type  in 
which  the  dialogue  was  regularly  associated  with 
instrumental  and  vocal  music  and  with  dancing; 
and  the  writer  has  elsewhere  ventured  to  suggest 
that  the  whole  Sanskrit  drama  ‘ is  to  he  compared 
with  an  ojoera  rather  tlian  with  a play’  (JAOS 
xxvii.  [1906]  5).  The  other  type  of  play,  the 
morality,  is  of  particular  value  for  the  student  of 
religion,  for  in  it  there  is  a deliberate  eflbrt  to 
present,  under  alJegorical  form,  a distinct  moral 
or  religious  teaching.  This  form  of  play,  to  which 
more  special  attention  will  be  given  in  art.  Miracle 
Plays,  is  found  not  only  in  Europe,  hut  also  in 
India,  as  is  evinced  by  the  Skr.  Prabodhachandro- 
daya  (‘  Rise  of  the  Moon  of  Intellect,’  tr.  J.  Taylor, 
Bombay,  1812,  ®1893);  and  that  the  morality  has 
not  ceased  to  charm  in  our  own  day  is  shown  by  the 
welcome  accorded,  both  in  Britain  and  America, 
to  the  charming  production  of  Everyman.  Finally, 
it  may  he  noted  that,  as  the  writer  once  heard 
Brander  Matthews  say  in  a lecture,  the  most 
rimitive  form  of  drama  to  be  found  at  the  present 
ay  is  that  in  the  lowest  type  of  music  hall,  with 
its  rough  jests  and  horseplay,  its  dances  (all  often 
of  a somewhat  questionable  character),  and  its 
scanty  plot. 

4.  Actors. — The  position  of  the  actor  in  the 
primitive  drama  is,  of  course,  a most  honourable 
one ; for,  where  the  player  is  enacting  the  r6les 
of  the  gods  themselves,  he  cannot  be  other  than  a 
most  highly  respected  person  ; the  esteem  accorded 
him  is  precisely  what  is  accorded,  e.g.,  to  the  actors 
in  the  Passion  Play  of  Oherammergau.  But  this 
position  of  honour  does  not  last  long ; and  in 
China,  Japan,  India  (cf.  the  Skr.  proverbs  given 
by  Bohtlingk  in  his  Ind.  Spriiche,  St.  Petersburg, 
1870-73,  nos.  1593,  2235,  2278,  3165,  5315,  6284),  and 
Rome  the  actor  was  regarded  as  an  outcast,  this, 
doubtless,  being  due,  as  Krause  (Pariavblker  der 
Gegemvart,  Leipzig,  1903,  p.  3 f.  ; cf.  Beneke,  Von 
unehrlichen  Leuten,  Leipzig,  1863,  p.  21)  says,  to 
the  fact  that  the  actor’s  profession  demanded  a 
roving  life,  so  that  he  could  not  belong  to  any 
regular  community,  while  his  subordination  of  his 
own  personality  to  the  rOles  which  he  was  to  play 
robbed  him  of  respect  in  the  eyes  of  the  spectators. 
In  consequence,  the  actors  suffered  certain  civic 
disabilities,  as  when  they  were  debarred  from  being 
witnesses  in  courts  of  law,  or  when,  as  in  China, 
their  descendants  were  forbidden  to  compete  in 
public  examinations  for  three  generations  (cf.  also 
Post,  Afrikan.  Jurisprudenz,  Oldenburg,  1887,  i. 
171  f.).  Equal  contempt  was  manifested  towards 
actresses,  so  that  in  India  they  were  classed  among 
courtesans  and  bawds  (Schmidt,  Beitr.  zur  ind. 
Erotik,  Leipzig,  1902,  pp.  283,  778  f.);  and,  as  in 
India  and  China,  many  peoples  have  forbidden 
women  to  appear  upon  the  stage,  their  r61es  being 
taken  by  men  and  boys.  More  or  less  social  ostra- 
cism still  attaches  to  the  great  majority  of  those 
connected  with  the  stage,  and  it  is  unfortunately 
true  that  the  lives  of  many  players,  "with  their 
flagrant  disregard  of  social  conventions,  and  even 
of  common  morality,  have  given  only  too  much 
reason  for  disfavour.  To  the  peculiar  temptations 
of  stage  life,  increased  greatly  by  the  wanderings 
to  which  the  actor  is  normally  doomed,  only  allu- 
sion is  necessary.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  this  darker  side  is,  in  reality,  nothing  but  an 
unhappy  incident;  only  the  faults  are  generally 
known,  and  the  brighter  and  nobler  side  of  the 
actor’s  life  is  too  little  recognized.  Accurate  statis- 
tics of  the  moral  and  intellectual  standard  of  the 
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acting  profession  would,  doubtless,  compare  favour- 
ably with  similar  standards  of  many  other  pro- 
fessions. 

5.  The  ethical  aspect  of  the  drama. — Outside 
the  Christian  world  this  problem  seems  to  have 
received  slight  consideration.  The  Buddhist  ‘ Ten 
Precepts  ’ for  monks  include  ‘ abstinence  from  the 
sight  of  dancing,  singing,  music,  and  shows’ 
(naccagltavaditamsukadassana  veramanl  [Khud- 
daJcapdtha,  3 ; cf.  the  citations  in  Ldvi,  ii.  54])  ; 
but  the  history  of  Buddhism  proves  that  this 
interdict  was  ill  obeyed  (Levi,  i.  319-323).  The 
theoretical  position  of  Jainism  against  the  theatre 
was  the  same  (Aydraingasutta,  II.  xi.  14),  with  the 
same  disregard  of  it  in  actual  life ; and  we  have 
not  only  the  fine  Buddhistic  drama  Nagdnanda, 
but  also  such  Jain  plays  as  the  Bdjimatiprabodha 
(Levi,  i.  323  f.,  ii.  57). 

The  chief  objection  to  the  drama  from  the 
ethical  standpoint  has  arisen  from  Christianity. 
In  the  case  of  the  pagan  dramas  this  can  readily 
be  understood.  They  were  pagan,  and  counten- 
anced idolatry  (Tertullian’s  first  objection  to  them 
in  his  de  Spectaculis) ; they  were  frankly  immoral ; 
and  the  ascetic  tendency  of  Christianity  was 
against  such  idle  amusements  (cf.  ‘ Roman  ’ art. 
below).  With  the  decay  of  paganism  and  the 
creation  of  a purer  sentiment  the  first  two  objec- 
tions disappeared,  while  the  value  of  the  stage  as 
an  educational  factor  led  the  Church  to  encourage 
the  drama ; nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  the  theatre 
was  a powerful  agent  in  bringing  the  less  educated 
to  a knowledge  of  Bible  histoi’y  and  in  enforcing 
the  Church’s  moral  teachings  (see  Miracle  Flays). 
The  whole  tradition  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
whether  Roman  or  Anglican,  has  been,  like  that 
of  Lutheranism  in  Protestantism,  distinctly  favour- 
able to  a pure  and  lofty  drama.  Far  different  was 
the  position  of  Reformed  Protestantism.  The  most 
fervent  admirers  of  Calvin,  Zwingli,  Knox,  and 
their  followers  would  be  the  most  unwilling  to 
deny  that  these  men,  one  and  all,  set  their  faces 
against  everything  that  they  deemed  folly;  nor 
can  the  warmest  advocate  of  the  theatre  deny  that 
much  had  come  into  the  drama  to  arouse  antagon- 
ism even  from  men  of  more  compromising  type. 
But,  unfortunately,  they,  as  the  German  proverb 
has  it,  ‘shook  out  the  child  with  the  bath,’  and 
condemned  the  theatre  utterly.  In  England, 
attacks  on  the  stage  have  come  almost  entirely 
from  the  Puritans,  as  in  Northbrooke’s  Treatise 
wherein  Dicing,  Dauncing,  vaine  Plages  or  Enter- 
luds  . . . are  reproved  (1577-79,  ed.  Collier,  for 
the  Shakespeare  Society,  1843),  Gosson’s  School  of 
Abuse  (1579,  ed.  Collier,  1843),  Stubb’s  Anatomic  of 
Abuses  (1583,  ed.  Fumivalle,  New  Shakespeare 
Soc.,  ser.  vi.,  1876-82),  and  especially  Prynne’s 
Histrio-Mastrix  (1632;  on  all  these  see  Ward, 
Hist,  of  Eng.  Dramatic  Lit.,  London,  1899,  i. 
459-461,  iii.  239-245).  But  suppression  of  the 
theatre  was  hopeless,  and  has  ever  since  remained 
hopeless.  The  Reformed  Church  has,  neverthe- 
less, maintained  its  position ; and  in  this  it  has 
been  followed  by  the  Wesleyans  and,  on  the  whole, 
by  the  Baptists,  as  well  as  by  many  of  the  smaller 
sects  of  the  United  States,  though  here,  too,  prac- 
tice lags  far  behind  precept.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Anglican  Church,  by  its  Actors’  Alliance,  has 
set  an  example  which  other  communions  might 
do  worse  than  follow. 

But  is  the  suppression  of  the  theatre  desirable  ? 
The  writer  is  inclined  to  doubt  it.  That  there  is 
much  represented  on  the  stage  which  is  utterly 
vile  is  only  too  apparent ; and  that  should  be 
crushed  (cf.  also  art.  Censorship).  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  an  abundance  that  is  of  the  highest 
ethical  value,  and  this  becomes  the  more  im- 
portant when  it  is  remembered  that  the  theatre 


is  largely  patronized  by  the  non-churchgoing 
classes.  Without  entering  into  a technical  discus- 
sion of  Ibsen,  it  would  seem  that  his  dramas  are 
full  of  moral  lessons  of  a Puritanical  sternness : 
the  fearful  consequences  of  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
in  Ghosts,  the  need  of  absolute  confidence  between 
husband  and  wife  in  A Doll’s  House,  or  the  scath- 
ing condemnation  of  hypocrisy  in  The  Pillars  of 
Society.  And  Ibsen  is  but  one  of  a host  of  drama- 
tists who  for  centuries  have  conveyed  through  the 
stage  lessons  of  value  for  mankind  who  might 
otherwise  never  have  received  them.  There  is, 
moreover,  in  humanity  a real  need  for  the  stage  ; 
had  it  not  been  so,  the  long-waged  war  on  the 
theatre  would  have  been  crowned  with  success. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  question  of  attending 
the  theatre  merges  into  that  of  amusements  {q.v.). 
The  theatre  has  perhaps  yet  another  raison  d’etre, 
often  overlooked.  In  a famous  passage  (Poet. 
vi.  2)  Aristotle  defines  tragedy  as  ‘ an  imitation  of 
an  action  that  is  serious,  complete,  and  of  a certain 
magnitude  . . . through  pity  and  fear  efi'ecting 
the  proper  purgation  of  these  emotions  ’ (/il/ir;cris 
■Trpd^ews  cnrovdaias  sal  reXeias,  ylyedos  ...  61 

^Xtov  sal  <p6^ov  Trepaluovcra  ryv  rCiv  tolovtoiv  TraSiy/idrwv 
Kddapaiv) ; and  this  has  been  admirably  explained 
by  Butcher  (op.  cit.  eh.  vi.)  as  meaning  that  the 
witnessing  of  a tragedy  rouses  in  the  spectator 
emotions  of  fear  and  pity  which  expel  those  same 
emotions  that  are  lying  latent  within  himself, 
while  ‘ in  the  pleasurable  calm  which  follows  when 
the  passion  is  spent,  an  emotional  cure  has  been 
wrought.’  On  this  principle,  the  attendance  on 
any  good  drama  would,  in  like  manner,  effect  a 
pleasurable  and  healthy  excitation,  and  a dis- 
charge of  emotions,  latent  indeed,  but  so  seldom 
aroused  as  to  be  in  danger  of  atrophy. 

Literature. — The  bibliography  of  the  drama  ia  enormous, 
though  much  is  irreievant  in  the  present  connexion,  and  more 
special  branches  will  be  given  in  the  literature  appended  to  the 
following  special  sections.  This  section  has  been  intentionally 
restricted  to  problems  of  the  origin,  primitive  purpose,  and 
general  ethics  of  the  drama  ; and  the  history — here  omitted — 
will  be  more  appropriately  discussed  in  the  following  sections. 
There  is  no  complete  history  of  the  drama,  the  most  important 
works  on  which  are  Klein,  Gesch.  des  Drama’s  (14  vols., 
Leipzig,  1865-86) ; Prblss,  Gesch.  des  neueren  Dramas  (Leipzig, 
1880-83);  Petit  de  JuUeville,  Histoire  du  thidtre  en  Franca 
(Paris,  1880  ff.);  Berendt,  Schiller — Wagner  (Berlin,  1901); 
Ward,  Hist,  of  Eng.  Dramatic  Lit.  to  the  Death  of  Queen 
Anne  (3  vols.,  London,  1899) ; Seilhamer,  Hist,  of  the 
American  Theatre  (Philadelphia,  1888-91).  For  interesting 
studies  of  some  of  the  great  modern  dramatists,  see  Archer, 
English  Dramatists  of  To-Day  (London,  1882);  Huneker, 
Iconoclasts  (New  York,  1905) ; Hale,  Dramatists  of  To-Day 
(New  York,  1905).  Special  attention  is  due  to  the  edition  and 
commentary  on  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle  by  Butcher  (Aristotle’s 
Theory  of_  Poetry  and  Fine  Art  3,  London,  1902),  and  Ridge- 
way, Origin  of  Tragedy,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Greek 
Tragedians  (Cambridge,  1910).  The  technical  side  is  con- 
veniently treated  by  Freytag,  Technique  of  the  Drama  (tr. 
MaoEwanS,  Chicago,  1900);  Woodbridge,  The  Drama,  its 
Law  and  Technique  (Boston,  1898) ; Price,  Technique  of  the 
Drama  (New  York,  1892);  Hennequin,  Art  of  Playwriting 
(New  York,  1890).  For  an  interesting  form  of  primitive  drama 
among  the  Manses  of  N.W.  Siberia,  see  Gondatti,  Traces  of 
Paganism  among  the  Aborigines  of  N.W.  Siberia  [Russ.] 
(Moscow,  1888  ; epitomized  by  Schmidt,  in  Cultur  der  Gegen- 
wart,  i.  part  7 [‘  Die  orientalischen  Literaturen’],  Leipzig,  1906, 

p-  21  f.).  Louis  H.  (Jray. 

DRAMA  (American). — In  America,  particularly 
in  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  drama  reacned  a rela- 
tively high  degree  of  development.  Even  at 
an  earlier  stage.  North  American  Indian  panto- 
mimic dances,  usually  named  after  the  animals 
imitated,  show  an  approximation  to  the  drama. 
Thus,  among  the  Dakotas,  a youth  on  admission 
to  full  tribal  rights  was  clothed  in  a bearskin  and 
pantomimically  liunted  by  the  members  of  the 
tribe — a scene  which  reminds  one  of  the  Greek 
mimetic  dance  described  by  Xenophon  (A  nab.  vi.  1). 
Among  the  Puebloan  Tusayans  and  Hopis  an  ele- 
mentary form  of  drama  is  found  in  the  katcinas, 
which  are  primarily  ‘ spirits  of  the  ancients  of  the 
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Hopis,  and  personations  of  them  by  men  bear  the 
symbols  which  are  supposed  to  have  characterized 
these  ancients’  (Fewkes,  ‘Hopi  Katcinas,’ p.  16). 
In  a secondary  meaning  katcina  also  connotes  a 
dance  in  which  these  heroes  are  impersonated ; and 
such  dramas  are  presented  at  stated  festivals  in 
honour  of  the  arrival  or  departure  of  the  heroes  or 
gods.  Other  katcinas,  while  equally  religious  in 
origin  and  spirit,  are  given  only  occasionally.  Some 
katcinas,  such  as  the  powamlX,  or  bean-planting, 
are  performed  partly  in  the  open  air,  and  occupy  a 
number  of  days  ; but  others  are  given  in  the  kivas, 
or  assembly-houses,  and  approximate  more  closely 
to  the  drama  proper.  One  of  the  latter  class,  de- 
scribed in  considerable  detail  by  Fewkes  (op.  cit. 
pp.  40-51 ; Proceedings  of  the  Washington  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Washington,  1900,  ii.  607-626),  is  note- 
worthy for  its  elaborate  mimetic  dances,  while 
dialogue,  as  in  the  Polynesian  dramas,  plays  but 
a minor  part.  In  the  Hopi  play,  moreover,  scenery 
is  employed  and  stage  proi^erties  are  used,  while 
marionettes  are  not  unknown.  Costume  is,  of 
course,  an  important  feature  of  the  katcinas,  and 
the  masks  are  a characteristic  part  of  the  entire 
ceremony  (cf.  the  collection  reproduced  by  Fewkes, 
op.  cit.  i:)lates  i.-lxiii.). 

In  Yucatan  a form  of  drama  was  known,  in  which 
‘buffoons’  (balzam)  represented  ancient  legends, 
interspersed  with  jests  at  the  expense  of  local 
dignitaries ; but  such  plays  seem  to  have  had 
no  connexion  with  religion  (Fancourt,  History  of 
Yucatan,  London,  1854,  p.  122).  Both  in  ancient 
Mexico  and  in  Peru  mimetic  dances  were  known 
(Klein,  Gesch.  des  Drama's,  Leipzig,  xi.  [1874]  97  f.), 
the  former  being  in  great  part  fertility-ceremonies, 
and  accompanied  with  phallic  gestures.  The  Aztecs 
also  had,  however,  a more  developed  drama,  of 
which  an  example  has  survived  in  the  Babinal- 
Achi,  a sort  of  ballet  with  dialogue.  This  play  is 
concerned  with  the  tragic  fate  of  Prince  Cavec 
Quiche  Achi,  who  is  captured  after  a long  struggle 
by  the  hero,  Rabinal-Achi.  As  a dramatic  pro- 
duction the  Rabinal-Achi  is  of  little  value,  except- 
ing as  an  interesting  example  of  a play  produced 
by  a people  devoid  of  contact  with  other  nations 
possessing  a developed  drama. 

The  Inca  amantas,  according  to  Garcilasso  de 
la  Vega,  ii.  26  (tr.  by  Markham,  Hakluyt  Society, 
London,  1869,  xli.  194),  composed  both  comedies 
and  tragedies,  which  were  presented  at  important 
festivals  before  the  king  and  high  nobles,  while 
the  actors,  who  received  rich  presents  for  their 
services,  were  themselves  men  of  rank.  The 
tragedies  ‘ always  related  to  military  deeds,  tri- 
umphs, and  victories,  or  to  the  grandeur  of  former 
kings  and  of  other  heroic  men.  The  arguments 
of  the  comedies  were  on  agriculture  and  familiar 
household  subjects.  . . . They  did  not  allow  im- 
proper or  vile  farces ; but  all  the  plays  were  on 
decorous  and  important  subjects,  the  sentences 
being  such  as  befitted  the  occasion.’ 

The  only  Inca  drama  which  has  survived  in  its 
entirety,  however,  is  the  play  of  Ollanta,  which 
seems  to  date  from  the  reign  of  the  Inca  Huayna 
Ccapac,  in  the  first  decade  of  the  16th  century.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  reign  of  the  Inca  Yupanki,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  15th  cent. , and  the  theme  is 
one  of  love.  Ollanta,  raised  from  a humble  station 
to  the  dignity  of  a chief  by  the  Inca  Pachacutek, 
falls  in  love  with  Cushi  Ccoyllur,  the  daughter  of 
Pachacutek,  but  his  suit  is  denied  by  the  Inca. 
Ollanta  then  declares  war  upon  his  sovereign,  and, 
though  at  first  successful,  is  at  last  betrayed  to 
his  enemy.  Meanwhile  the  princess  had  been 
imprisoned,  and  in  her  cell  had  given  birth  to  a 
ilaughter,  ivho,  however,  was  allowed  her  free- 
dom. The  cajdive  Ollanta,  condemned  to  death 
by  Yupanki,  who  had  succeeded  Pachacutek  in 


the  course  of  the  ten  years’  war,  is  later  spared, 
and  even  declared  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne. 
At  this  juncture,  Ollanta’s  daughter,  learning  that 
her  mother  is  a captive,  implores  the  Inca  to  release 
her,  whereupon  he  repairs  to  the  cell,  accompanied 
by  his  retinue,  and  in  the  happy  dinouement  Cushi 
Ccoyllur  is  re-united  with  Ollanta.  The  drama 
may  well  have  a historic  basis,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  it  contains  songs  which  strikingly  correspond 
to  the  Greek  chorus. 

Another  Inca  drama  has  been  preserved,  the 
Usca  Paucar,  treating  of  the  love  of  its  hero 
for  the  beautiful  Ccori-ttica ; but  it  has  been  so 
changed  by  later  interpolations  that  it  is  of  rela- 
tively little  value  for  a knowledge  of  the  Inca 
drama.  While  a generalization  on  such  scant 
data  may  be  deemed  hazardous,  it  may  perhaps 
be  suggested  that  in  the  bloody  fate  of  the  Aztec 
Rabinal-Achi,  who  dances  to  his  death  on  the  sacri- 
ficial stone  amid  twelve  eagles  and  wild  beasts, 
as  contrasted  with  the  beauty  and  pathos,  with  a 
happy  ending,  of  the  drama  of  Ollanta,  there  is 
a suggestion  of  the  cardinal  traits  of  the  ancient 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians  themselves.  Dramatic- 
ally, moreover,  the  Aztec  play  is  far  inferior  to  the 
Inca — the  former  a mass  of  repetition,  the  latter 
a work  of  art,  which  is  most  closely  paralleled  in 
its  supreme  devotion  to  the  theme  of  love,  as  Klein 
has  well  pointed  out,  with  the  drama  of  ancient 
India.  In  the  number  of  acts,  exceeding  the  con- 
ventional five,  and  in  the  disregard  of  the  ‘ unities,’ 
the  Ollanta  presents  another  point  of  similarity 
with  the  Sanskrit  drama. 

Literature. — Gerland,  Antkropol.  der  Naturvolker,  iii.  210 
(Leipzig,  1862) ; Fewkes,  ‘Tusayan  Katcinas,’ in  15  RBEW(1S97) 
251-313,  ‘ Hopi  Katcinas,’  21  RBEW  (1903)  1-126 ; Klein,  Gesch. 
des  Drama's,  iii.  613-698  (Leipzig,  1866) ; Preuss,  ‘ Phallische 
Fruchtbarkeits-Damonen  als  Trager  des  altmexikanischen 
Dramas,’  in  AA,  new  series,  i.  129-188;  Brasseur  de  Bour- 
bourg,  Gramm,  de  la  langue  quickie  (Paris,  1862 ; containing 
the  text  and  a French  tr.  of  the  Rabinal-Achi)',  Tschudi, 
‘ Ollanta,  ein  altperuanisches  Drama,’  in  DWAW,  philos.-hist. 
Classe,  xxiv.  169-384 ; Fletcher,  ‘ Dramatic  Representation,’  in 
Bull,  so  BE,  part  1,  p.  400  (Washington,  1907). 

Louis  H.  Gray. 

DRAMA  (Arabic). — It  is  a strange  feature  of 
Arabic  literature  (otherwise  so  rich,  developed 
even  to  the  point  of  degeneration)  that  the  art  of 
the  drama  has  never  advanced  beyond  the  very 
crudest  beginnings.  ^ Even  to-day  there  is  no 
Arabic  drama ; there  is  only  a drama  in  the 
Arabic  language  ; for  all  plays  that  have  appeared 
in  the  language-  of  Muhammad  during  the  last 
fifty  years  are  nothing  but  translations,  or,  at 
best,  imitations,  of  European  works ; and,  before 
this  period,  all  that  was  written  and  played  in  the 
form  of  dialogue  can  hardly  be  called  drama  in  the 
real  meaning  of  the  word ; it  was  simply  a rudi- 
mentary form  of  it. 

The  earliest  traces  of  Arabic  dramatics  are  to  be 
found,  as  Horovitz  says,  in  the  art  of  the  hakl,^  or 
muqallid,  the  imitator  of  dialectic®  and  personal  pe- 
culiarities. This  individual,  though  not  nov7  known 
under  the  same  name,  is  still  to  be  frequently  seen 
in  modern  Egypt.  A certain  Ahmad  Fahim  al-Far 
in  Cairo,  for  instance,  enjoys  a wide-spread  popu- 
larity because  of  his  ability  to  reproduce  the  cries 
of  different  animals  and  to  depict  comic  scenes  of 
all  kinds,  especially  those  of  harem  and  peasant 
life.^  Women,  in  particular,  are  very  fond  of  such 

1 Richard  F.  Burton,  in  the  terminal  essay  of  his  tr.  of  The 
Thousand  Nights  anda  Night(Bena,ies,  1885),  vol.  x.  p.  166,  says: 
‘ Turkey  is  the  only  Moslem  country  which  has  dared  to  produce 
a regular  drama.’ 

2 Horovitz,  Spuren  griech.  Mimen  im  Orient  (Berlin,  1905), 
pp.  18-21 ; Sachau,  Am  Euphrat  und  Tigris  (Leipz.  1900),  p.  65. 

3 Dialectic  peculiarities  still  play  an  important  part  in  the 
Arabic  farce,  the  shadow-play,  and  the  puppet-show. 

4 Ahmad  al-Far,  known  under  the  name  Ibn  Rabiya,  works 
with  a troupe  of  about  12  persons,  exclusively  men,  who  also  play 
the  female  r61es.  His  most  popular  pieces  are  the  fa^l  eUurum, 
a most  indecent  farce  picturing  the  deeds  of  a charlatan  who 
expels  a devil,  an  'afrit,  from  a woman  ; the/df f eff a'idi,  wherein 
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performances.  A similar  figure  in  the  streets  of 
Cairo  is  the  well-known,  but  nowadays  rarely  seen, 
fun-maker,  'All  Kdka,^  who  appears  occasionally 
at  midids  (birth  festivals),  and  at  the  fair  held 
every  week  on  the  open  square  below  the  Citadel. 
He  is  the  prototype  of  the  coarse,  half-idiotic, 
cloAvnish  peasant  who,  to  the  music  of  two  flutes 
and  a darabukka  (earthenware  drum),  performs 
ape-like,  obscene  dances  and  makes  absurd  jokes. 
He  goes  barefoot,  and  w'ears  a bent  tail  of  stittened 
cotton  ; in  one  hand  he  holds  a long  peasant’s  stick 
(nabbut),  and  in  the  other  a so-called  farqilla,  a 
kind  of  long,  thick,  noisy,  but  harmless,  w'hip  of 
twisted  cotton,  wdth  which  he  constantly  lashes 
his  musicians,  and  even  his  audience. 

The  recitations  of  the  story-tellers  (rd/wl),  wdio 
W'ere  formerly  to  be  found  throughout  the  Arabic 
Orient,  and  who  related  in  public  places  tales  from 
the  Arabian  Nights,  had  without  doubt,  as  the 
manner  of  the  stories  themselves  proves,  a dramatic 
character  ; ^ and  this  is  certainly  so  in  the  case  of 
the  recitations  of  the  modern  epigones  of  the  rdwis 
• — the  Su'ara  and  muhaddithinj^  who,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  rubdba  (a  kind  of  stringed  instru- 
ment), recite  in  coffee-houses  the  stories  of ' Antar, 
Abu  Zaid,  Zahir  Bibars,'*  and  other  national  heroes. 
Worthy  of  note  is  the  fact  that  Dozy,®  quoting 
Pedro  de  Alcala,  gives  for  the  word  &air  the 
meaning  ‘ acteur,  qui  joue  un  role  (representador 
de  comedias,  de  tragedias).’  Female  reciters  are 
also  occasionally,  though  not  often,  seen  at  fairs  in 
Cairo. 

Of  this  kind  of  folk-literature  the  classical  and 
highest  expression  was  reached  by  the  poets  of  the 
Maqamat,  by  Hamadhani®  (967-1007),  ^lariri’ 
(1054-1122),  and  many  others.  The  onaqania, 
called  by  Chenery  ® ‘ a kind  of  dramatic  anecdote,’ 
relates,  in  a most  vivid  and  animated  but  somewhat 
artificial  style,  the  deeds  and  speeches  of  wander- 
ing scholars,  beggars,  and  jugglers,  and  has  not 
even  yet  entirely  disappeared  from  modern  Arabic 
literature.® 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  preparatory  mimic 
and  dramatic  elements  in  their  literature,  the 
Arabs,  as  has  already  been  stated,  have  never 
found  their  way  to  the  actual  drama.  At  all 
events,  there  seems  to  be  no  positive  proof  of  the 
existence  of  an  early  Arabic  stage.  If,  occa- 
sionally, we  meet  with  the  word  hijdl  or  hajal,^’>  it 
means,  in  all  probability,  nothing  more  than  the 
already  mentioned  taqlld^^  the  mimicry  of  comical 
personal  characteristics,  or  the  presentation  of 
short,  loosely  connected  scenes,  not  a theatrical 
piece.  The  complete  lack  of  all  dramatic  texts, 
the  absence  even  of  the  description  of  any  dramatic 

are  described  the  adventures  in  Cairo  of  a stupid,  yet  shrewd, 
peasant  of  Upper  Egypt ; and  the  fa^l[el-Hlgdz,  the  pilgrimage 
tq  Mecca.  Ahmad  al-Far’s  performances  are  given  only  at  wed- 
dings and  other  private  festivities. 

* See  Kern  in  the  Appendix  (p.  104)  to  Horovitz’s  work  cited 
above. 

2 Burton  {op.  cit.  x.  9,  note  1) : ‘ No  wonder  that  the  Nights 
has  been  made  the  basis  of  a national  theatre  amongst  the 
Turks.’ 

3 An  exact  description  of  the  Su’ara  and  muliaddithln  and  of 
their  performances  is  to  be  found  in  Lane’s  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  Modem  Egyptians,  1830,  chs.  21-23. 

4 The  subjects  of  these  recitations  have  ail  been  published  in 
romance  form.  See,  for  example,  Siret  e^-Zdhir  Bibars  (Cairo, 
1908,  bO  vols.) ; Siret  Bani  Hilal  (Beirut,  1891,  52  vols.) ; Tagri- 
bet  Bani  Hilal  (Beirut,  n.d. , 26  vols.) ; and  Siret  'Antara  (Cairo, 
A.H.  1306-11,  24  vols.). 

® Suppl.  aux  Diet,  arabes  (Leyden,  1881),  vol.  i.  p.  764. 

6  See  Brockelmann,  Gesch.  der  arab.  Litt.  (Weimar,  1898) 
vol.  i.  pp.  93-93. 

V Ib.  L 276  f. 

8 The  Assemblies  of  Al-Harirl  (London,  1867),  Preface,  p.  40. 

9 For  the  dramatic  elements  in  the  maqamat  poetry,  see 
Horovitz,  op.  cit.  pp.  21-27. 

1®  For  the  meaning  and  literature  of  the  word  J)ajal,  see  Jacob, 
Gesch.  des  Schattentheaters  (Berlin,  1907),  p.  23  f.  Dozy  quotes 
Pedro  de  Alcala  as  giving  for  the  meaning  of  the  words  la'dbu'l- 
gijal,  ‘momo  contrahazedor.’ 

D See  Jacob,  op.  cit.  p.  100  f. 


representation,  would  be,  w’hen  one  considers  the 
numerous  chronicles  of  medimval  Arabic  amuse- 
ments, an  altogether  too  remarkable  omission  to 
be  regarded  as  possible,  had  there  been  a stage. 
The  earliest  description  of  an  Arabic  drama  known 
to  the  present  writer  is  that  given  by  the  famous 
Danish  traveller,  Carsten  Niebuhr,*  who  visited 
Cairo  a hundred  and  thirty  years  ago ; but  even 
this  performance,  which  bears  a close  resemblance 
to  the  scenes  of  Ahmad  al-Far,  seems  to  correspond 
in  form  only,  not  in  substance,  to  our  conception 
of  the  drama. 

The  reasons  for  this  curious  failure  of  the  Arabic  mind  to 
produce  anything  really  dramatic  have  been  discoursed  upon  at 
length  by  Jacob  in  his  history  of  the  shadow-play.^  He  points 
out  that  the  Muhammadan  view  of  life,  with  its  autocratic  idea 
of  God  and  fate,  has  absolutely  no  comprehension  of  individual 
conflict,  of  rebellion  against  the  ‘eternal  mover,’  the  Muharrik, 
or  of  any  combat  between  will  and  duty,  and  has  therefore  no 
comprehension  of  the  dramatic.  Joy  in  tragedy,  that  most 
individualistic  form  of  dramatic  art,  must  seem  to  the  passively 
feeling  and  thinking  Arab  a very  great  absurdity.  The  artistic 
pleasure  which  we  feel  in  the  beauty  of  the  awe-inspiring,  in 
magnificent  decline,  in  the  grandeur  of  the  desperate  battle  of 
life,  without  hope  and  without  success,  is  entirely  foreign  to  the 
Arab.  His  ideal  hero  is  too  practical  to  allow  himself  to  be  use- 
lessly conquered,  and  no  Arab  poet  would  venture  to  represent 
him  in  such  a manner.  He  does  not  defy  fate  : he  gets  round 
it  1 It  never  occurs  to  the  Arab  to  try  to  determine  the  main 
lines  of  his  own  life,  for  ‘ there  is  no  strength  or  power  but  in 
God  the  Great’;  his  eye  is  turned  towards  that  which  lies 
nearest,  to  the  detail,  that  which  is  decorative  only  ; all  Arabic 
art  is  nothing  but  detail  work,  merely  putting  on  the  finishing 
touches  ; it  is  never  original  creating  ; the  great  decisive  tend- 
encies and  forms  of  art  have  always  come  to  the  people  of 
Muhammad  from  other  lands.^^  Their  manner  of  thinking,  too, 
is  epic,  and  opposed  to  all  rapid  development.  For  them  accumu- 
lation, repetition  of  the  same  is  not  tiring  or  an  evidence 

of  bad  taste  ; on  the  contrary,  they  consider  it  a most  effective 
artistic  principle.  Quick  action  in  the  progress  of  a story,  that 
which  is  really  dramatic,  is  therefore  actually  unpleasant  to  the 
Arab.  He  relates  everythmg  with  epic  breadth,  never  referring 
to  an  already  related  incident  without  repeating  the  whole  story 
to  the  point  of  tediousness.  Tension  in  the  plot  is  unknown 
to  him  ; when  he  has  found  a theme  that  pleases  him,  he  makes 
variations  ujjon  it  until  the  subject  is  completely  exhausted. 
This  is  well  illustrated  by  Arabic  music.  A European  listener, 
after  half  an  hour  of  such  music,  with  its  constant  reiteration  of 
the  same  series  of  tones,  its  interminable  variations  of  the  same 
melody  consisting  of  scarcely  a dozen  notes,  sinks  into  a state 
of  despair,  whereas  the  Oriental  never  has  enough  of  it. 

The  only  form  of  dramatic  art  which,  though 
probably  not  originated  by  the  Arabs,  has  never- 
theless been  developed  to  a certain  degree  by  them, 
is  the  shadow-play,  the  hajdl  eddilL*  The  history 
of  the  Arabic  sliadow-play,  thanks  to  the  thorough 
investigations  of  Jacob,®  and  to  the  publications  of 
Littmann,®  Kern,'*  Priifer,®  Wetzstein-Jahn,®  and, 
lately,  those  of  Kahle,*®  is  now,  in  its  essential 
points,  very  well  known.  There  is  undoubtedly  no 
question  that  the  shadow-play  was  brought  to 
the  Muhammadan  peoples  of  the  Orient  from  the 
Far  East.**  Which  of  those  peoples  was  the  first 
to  cultivate  this  curious  kind  of  theatrical  art,  it  is 

1 Reisebeschreibung  nach  Arabien  und  anderen  umliegenden 
Ldndem,  vol.  i.  (Copenhagen.  1774)  p.  187. 

2 Jacob,  op.  cit.  p.  93  f.  3 lb.  pp.  26-27. 

4 In  using  the  Arab,  name  for  the  shadow-play,  we  have 
chosen  its  Egyp.  dialect  pronunciation  (classic  hydlu’  filulli). 

6 ‘ Zur  Gesch.  des  Schattenspiels  ’ {Keleti  Szemle,  i.  [Buda- 
pest, 1900]  233-236) ; ‘ Drei  arab.  Schattenspiele  aus  dem  13. 
Jahrhundert’  {ib.  ii.  [1901]  76  f.) ; Das  Schattentheater,  in 
seiner  Wanderung  vom  Morgenland  zum  Abendland  (Berlin, 
1901) ; Textproben  aus  dem  Escorial-Codex  des  Muliammad  ibn 
Ddnijdl  (Erlangen,  1902) ; Gesch.  des  Schattentheaters. 

3 ‘ Ein  arab.  Karagoz-Spiel ’ {ZDMG  liv.  [1900]  661);  Arab. 
Schattenspiele  (Berlin,  1901) ; ‘ Arabic  Humor  ’ {Princeton  Bull. 
xiii.  [1902]  92-99). 

7 ‘ Das  iigypt.  Schattentheater,’  Appendix  to  Horovitz’s  Spuren 
griech.  Mimen  im  Orient. 

8 Ein  dgypt.  Schattenspiel ^rlangen,  1906);  ‘Das  Schitfspiel' 
{Beitrdge  zur  Kenntnis  des  Orients,  ii.  [Munich,  1906]). 

9 Wetzstein,  ‘ Die  Liebenden  von  Amasia,’  a Damascene  drama, 
ed.  by  G.  Jahn,  in  Abhandl.  f.  d.  Kunde  des  Morgenl.,  vol.  xii. 
no  2. 

19  Zur  Gesch.  des  arab,  Schattentheaters  in  Egypten  (Leipzig, 
1909) ; Zur  Gesch.  des  arab.  Schattenspiels  in  Egypten  (Halle, 
1009) ; ‘ Islamische  Schattenspielfiguren  aus  Egypten,’  in  Der 
Islam,  vol.  i.  nos.  3 and  4 (1910),  and  vol.  ii.  nos.  2 and  3 (1911). 

11  Cf.  Jacob,  Gesch.  des  Schattentheaters  (Berlin,  1907),  p.  4 : 
‘ Die  Forschung  der  letzten  Jahre  hat  dariiber  jeden  Zvveifel 
benommen,  dass  die  Heimat  des  Schattentheaters  im  fernen 
Osten  zu  suchen  ist’  (p.  4). 
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difficult  to  say,  but  there  is  no  great  probability 
that  the  credit  belongs  to  the  Arabs.  The  earliest 
mention  of  the  shadow-theatre  in  Arabic  literature 
is  found  in  the  verses  of  Wagih  ad-Din  Dhija’  b. 
'Abd  al-KarIm  el-Munawi  (13th  cent. ),  quoted  by 
Ghuzuli  and  translated  by  Jacob.^  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  the  play  must  have  been  known  in 
Egypt  before  that  time,  because  Ibn  5igge  ^ speaks 
of  a shadow-player  who  performed  before  the  Sultan 
Salah  ad-Din  (1169-1193)  in  Cairo.  From  this  time 
onwards  the  existence  of  an  Arabic  shadow-stage, 
especially  in  Egypt,  which,  as  Jacob  observes,® 
seems  always  to  have  been  the  land  where  the 
hajal  eddill  has  flourished  the  most,  has  been 
proved  by  several  passages  in  Oriental  and  Occi- 
dental literature.'*  If  Kahle,®  influenced  by  state- 
ments made  by  a modern  shadow-player  of  Cairo, 
and  hy  the  self-glorifjdng  poetry  of  the  father  of 
the  same  player,  thinks  that  the  Tmjdl  eddill  was 
unknown  in  Egypt  from  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
cent,  until  about  1860,  the  present  writer  fears 
that  his  opinion  is  not  wholly  tenable.  There  is 
evidence  that  the  shadow-play  existed  during  this 
period  of  time  in  Egypt.  Lane,  for  instance,  of 
whom  Kahle  asserts  that  he  does  not  mention  the 
shadow-play  with  a single  word,®  speaks  of  such  a 
play,  although  the  khayal  ed-dill  (sic  !)  which  he 
mentions  was  given  in  the  Turkish  language.'^  It 
is  not  clear  from  the  statement  of  Didier,®  who 
saw  a ‘ lanterne  magique  ’ (kara-gueuz)  in  Cairo,  in 
the  year  1859,  whether  he  witnessed  a Turkish  or 
an  Arabic  performance,  but  at  all  events  it  was  a 
shadow-play  at  which  he  was  present.  The  prob- 
able truth  of  the  matter  is  tliat  the  play  did  in 
fact  become  for  a time  almost  obsolete  in  Egypt, 
and  that  Hasan  el-Qassas,  the  father  of  Kahle’s 
informant,  the  self-styled  re-inventor  of  the  play 
in  this  country,  came  into  possession,  in  some 
manner,  of  the  old  manuscripts,  and  may  thus  very 
likely  have  acquired  an  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  play.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Egyptian 
shadow-performers  of  to-day  regard  ^asan  el- 
Qassas  and  his  son  Derwii  as  their  masters.®  Some 
of  the  manuscripts  are  now  in  Kahle’s  hands.*® 

Kahle’s  texts  and  three  pieces  written  by  the 
Egyptian  physician,  Muhammad  ibn  Danijal,**  in 
the  12th  cent.  A.D.,  are  up  to  the  present  time  the 
only  two  known  shadow-play  manuscripts.  The 
poetic  form  that  is  common  to  both  has  given  place, 
in  the  modem  productions,  to  a prose  dialogue, 
which  is  only  occasionally  interrupted  bjr  songs  and 
passages  in  rhymed  prose.  In  the  Syrian  pieces, 
published  by  Littmann,  the  poetic  lines  seem  to  be 
entirely  lacking.  The  pieces  of  Ibn  Danijal  have 
disappeared  from  the  present  shadow-stage,  while 

I Of.  Jacob,  op.  cit.  p.  30  f.  ® lb.  p.  32  f. 

3 Ib.  p.  33. 

* Jacob  gives  an  exhaustive  index  of  the  shadow-play  literature 
in  his  Erwdhnungen  des  Schattentheaters  in  der  Welt-Litteratur 
(Berlin,  1906).  It  may  be  added  that  the  shadow-play  was  men- 
tioned in  a work  written  at  the  end  of  the  17th  cent.,  the  Uazz 
el-quhuf  of  Serbini  (Bulaq,  a.h.  1274  [A.D.  1857]),  p.  39. 

“ See  Kahle,  Zur  Gesch.  des  Schattentheaters  in  Egypten, 
p.  4 f.  Kahle  himself,  in  his  very  important  Islamische  Schat- 
tenspicljigwren  axis  Egypten  (1911),  modified  his  former  opinion 
somewhat. 

6 Ib.  p.  3. 

7 Lane,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians, 
p.  359.  ‘ Les  ombres  chinoises  ’ are  mentioned  also  in  Descrip- 
tion de  I'Egypte,  vol.  xviii.  p.  441. 

3 Les  Nuits  du  Caire,  Paris,  1860,  p.  353  : ‘ . . . et  a cot6  la 
lanteme  magique,  kara-gueuz,  ravissait  la  foule  par  de  fabuleuses 
obsc4nit4s.  . . .’ 

3 Parts  of  the  texts  of  the  shadow-player  Musa  Essa'ir  are  in 
Kern’s  possession. 

13  DerwiS  is  still  in  possession  of  a number  of  fragments  of 
shadow-play  manuscripts. 

II  An  extensive  study  of  these  three  pieces  may  be  found  in 
Jacob’s  Gesch.  des  Schattentheaters,  pp.  34-75.  Besides  the  two 
manuscripts  of  Ibn  Danijal’s  plays  described  by  Jacob,  another 
exists  in  Cairo.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  AIjmad  Be  Teimur,  vyho 
kindly  gave  the  present  writer  permission  to  have  it  copied. 
The  manuscript,  which  is  not  clearly  dated,  seems  to  be  not 
much  older  than  300  years. 


Kable’s  plays,  although  in  essentially  different 
form,  are  still  given  in  Cairo.  The  repertoire  of 
the  Cairo  shadow-players  is  not  very  large  ; only 
the  li'b  eddh'^  consisting  of  many  acts  {fasl),  and 
the  much  shorter  li'b  elmarkih,'^  undoubtedly  in- 
fluenced by  the  Turkish  Karagoz-play,  Kajyk  ojunu,^ 
are  still  frequently  produced.  The  other  pieces 
mentioned  by  Prufer  and  Kern  ^ are  very  seldom 
given,  and  then  only  by  special  request.  The 
above-mentioned  Syrian  plays  are,  in  material  and 
dramatis  personce,  much  nearer  to  the  Turkish 
Karagoz  than  are  the  Egyptian  pieces.® 

The  shadow-theatre,  as  a folk-amusement,  can 
now  hardly  be  said  to  fill  an  important  r6le  in  the 
Arabic  Orient.  In  fact,  most  of  that  which  is 
indigenous,  including  native  art-ideas,  is  slowly 
disappearing  behind  a thin  veneering  of  European 
culture.  The  Europeanized  efendi  snobbishly  pre- 
fers the  Frankish  theatre,  even  though  it  bore  him, 
to  his  own  native  stage ; and  the  and  small 
bourgeois  do  not  dare  to  risk  their  reputations  by 
letting  themselves  be  seen  in  the  obscure  dens  in 
which  the  shadow-play  has  been  obliged  to  take 
refuge  from  European  innovation.  Thus  there 
now  remains  only  the  lowest  class  to  form  an 
audience  for  a production,  of  which  an  unknown 
Arab  poet  has  written  ; ® 

‘ A meaning  deep  is  in  the  shadow-play 

For  him  who  sits  on  wisdom’s  highest  throne. 

Figures  and  forms  pass  by  and  fade  away. 

Then  all  is  gone,  the  ruler  stays  alone.’  _ 

The  scenic  apparatus  ('idda)  of  the  hajcil  eddill  is 
the  simplest  imaginable.*  The  player  (usta)  sets 
up  his  kuSk,  a movable  wooden  booth,  Avherever  he 
wishes  it ; there  he  sits  behind  a tightly  stretched 
muslin  curtain  [idS),  which  is  lighted  from  behind 
by  a primitive  oil  lamp  (Si'la),  and  presses  the 
transparent  leather  figures  against  the  curtain  by 
means  of  wooden  sticks  fastened  to  the  figures  at 
the  back,  and  serving  at  the  same  time  to  move 
their  limbs.  The  player  is  supported  by  his  troupe 
(goq),  who  help  him  with  the  manipulation  of  the 
figures  and  in  reciting  the  different  r61es. 

The  only  shadow-stage  where  continual  performances  were 
given,  the  little  theatre  in  the  ill-famed  Cairo  Fish  Market,  has 
been  closed,  by  order  of  the  police,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
summer  of  1909  ; so  that,  for  the  time  being,  at  any  rate,  the  play 
can  be  seen  only  on  the  occasion  of  folk-festivals,  or,  sometimes, 
at  weddings  and  other  family  merry-makings. 

As  Kahle  ® tells  us,  figures  older  than  forty  years 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the  Egyptian 
shadow-player  of  to-day,  and  one  can  hardly  judge 
from  the  present  figures  what  the  old  ones  were 
like.  DerwiS  shows,  with  pride,  pictures  and 
fashion-plates  of  the  early  seventies,  and  says  that 
they  were  the  models  for  the  modem  figures. 

Besides  the  hajdl  eddill,  there  exists  in  Egypt  a 
marionette  show,  whose  hero  bears  the  same  name 
as  the  protagonist  of  the  Turkish  shadow-play — 
Karagoz,  pronounced  in  the  Cairo  vernacular, 
Aragoz.^  Under  this  name  the  puppet-show  is 
mentioned  in  the  Description  de  VEgypte.^'^  Car- 
sten  Niebuhr**  also  describes  at  length  the  Cairo 
marionettes.  The  picture,  however,  which  he 

1 See  Prufer,  Ein  dgypt.  Schattenspiel. 

2 See  Prufer,  ‘ Das  Schiffspiel  ’ {Beitr.  zur  Kenntn.  des  Or.). 

3 Jacob,  Gesch.  des  Schattentheaters,  p.  82. 

4 Prufer,  Ein  dgypt.  Schattenspiel,  p.  xii ; Kem,  Das  dgypt. 
Schattentheater. 

6 For  information  concerning  the  Maghribine  shadow-play,  see 
Quedenfeldt,  ‘ Das  tiirk.  Schattenspiel  im  Maghrib  ’ (Ausland, 
Ixiii.  [Stuttgart,  1890]  pp.  904-908  and  921-924). 

3 Cf.  Jacob,  Gesch.  des  Schattentheaters,  p.  77,  and  Seybold, 
‘ Zum  arab.  Schattenspiel,’  ZDMG  Ivi.  (190^  413  f. 

7 See  the  description  given  by  Prufer  in  Ein  dgypt.  Schatten- 
spiel, pp.  v-ix. 

8 Zur  Gesch.  des  arab.  Schattentheaters  in  Egypten,  p.  6 f. 
After  this  was  written  Kahle  found  in  Egypt  a great  number  of 
very  fine  old  shadow-play  figures,  which  may  have  been  manu- 
factured as  early  as  the  13th  century. 

2 Kern,  Das  dgypt.  Schattentheater,  p.  104. 

10  Description  de  I’Egypte;  Etat  moderne,  xviii.  1/0  (2  1825). 

11  Reisebeschreibung  nach  Arabien  und  anderen  umliegenden 
Ldndern,  i.  188. 
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shows  on  plate  xxvi.  does  not  give  a correct  idea 
of  the  modern  marionette  stage,  and  very  likely 
not  of  the  old  one.  Didier  ^ speaks  of  ‘ polichinelle 
arabe.’  But  an  exact  description  of  the  Egyptian 
Aragoz-play  “ has  never  been  published,  nor  have 
its  texts  ever  appeared  in  print. 

The  only  Aragoz-player  known  to  the  writer  at 
the  present  time  [1911]  is  the  usta  Ahmad 'Ali  el- 
5udari,  who  lives  in  Bulilq,  in  the  Turguman 
quarter.  His  little  theatre  is  even  simpler  than 
that  of  the  shadow  stage  ; it  consists  of  a folding 
booth  of  cloth,  not  much  higher  than  a man’s 
head ; the  front  side  is  somewhat  lower  than  the 
other  sides,  and  the  player  sits  inside  this 
moving  on  his  fingers,  just  above  the  edge  of  the 
front  side,  the  roughly  made  wooden  figures,  which 
are  dressed  in  bits  of  coloured  cloth,  the  puppets 
being  visible  to  their  hips.  More  than  two  figures 
cannot  appear  at  the  same  time.  The  repertoire 
is  very  limited,  and,  just  as  in  the  Turkish 
shadow-play,  but  in  contrast  to  the  Egyptian 
hajal  eddill,  some  types  of  the  dramatis  personce 
re-appear  in  every  play  (if  these  loosely  strung 
scenes  and  dialogues  can  be  called  plays) : 
e.g.  Aragoz,  the  cruel,  stupid,  yet  sly  clown, 
similar  to  the  characters  Punch,  Kasperle,  and 
Pulcinello,  and  the  dialect  types,®  such  as  the  loud- 
mouthed Turkish  soldier,  the  uncouth  Nubian,  and 
the  Italian  or  Greek  priest ; then  the  saucy  beggar, 
and  the  diti'erent  female  figures  from  the  lively 
Ezhekije  quarter.  A characteristic  feature  of 
Aragoz  is  the  high,  nasal  voice,  produced  by  the 
player  by  means  of  the  zunimara,  a little  whistle 
which  he  holds  in  his  teeth.  Aragoz  wears  the 
tartur,'^  or  pointed  fool’s-cap.  The  player  has  an 
assistant  who  joins  the  audience  and  carries  on  the 
conversation  with  Aragoz  when  the  latter  is  alone 
on  the  stage  and  addresses  the  public. 

Considered  {esthetically  and  as  an  element  in 
the  development  of  Arabic  culture,  the  Aragoz- 
play  stands  on  a much  lower  plane  than  the  hajdl 
eddill.  Written  texts  apparently  do  not  exist,  and 
the  tradition  has  therefore  not  much  stability. 
Improvised  jokes  and  the  mood  of  the  player 
change  the  wording  of  the  piece  without  let  or 
hindrance.  The  show  is  occasionally  to  be  seen  at 
fairs  and  at  weddings  of  the  lowest  order. 

The  following  is  a fasl,  or  marionette  play, 
dictated  to  the  writer  directly  by  Ahmad  el- 
Hudaii : 


Aragoz : _ essalam  'alekum 
nabarak  sa’id  wSmubarak  sala- 
mat  sarrafbunaS  wSgarras* 
tuna.6  ab  jana  min  gharamiih 
win  kunb  a^bbak  lam  ‘alai  ja 
malama. 

Gindi  (a  Turkish  soldier  who 
had  been  asleep) : abradana 
sana  sitikihim?  fallah  hassas 
hanzir  jabn  elkalb  jin'al  abu 
ummak. 

Aragoz:  inta  magnun  walla 
mastul.® 

Gindl : ana  ba'den  amauwi- 


Peace  be  with  you ! May 
your  day  be  happy  and  blessed  1 
My  compliments!  You  have 
honoured  us  and  disgraced  us. 
Woe  be  unto  me  because  of 
my  love  for  you  1 But  if  I love 
3'ou,  I cannot  be  blamed  for  it 
[a  very  obscene  Turkish  curse]. 

You  peasant  I You  hashish- 
smoker  ! Pig  ! Son  of  a dog  ! 
3»Iay  your  mother’s  father  be 
cursed ! 

Are  you  crazy  or  drunk  ? 

Later  I shall  kill  you. 


tak. 


1 Les  Nuits  du  Caire,  p.  353  : * . . . et  tout  pr^s  le  polichin- 
elle arabe  d^bitait  aux  badauds  ses  lazzi  grivois,  car  le  theatre 
de  guignol  n’est  pas  le  privilege  exclusif  des  Champs-Elys^es.’ 

2 For  the  connexion  between  the  figure  of  Aragoz  (Karagdz) 
and  the  Egyptian  vizier  Karaku§  of  the  13th  cent.,  see  Casa- 
nova in  M^nwires  puhl.  par  les  membres  de  la  mission  archioL 
frangaise  du  Cairty  vi.  (1897)  447;  and  Kahle,  Zur  Gesch.  des 
arah,  Schattentheaters  in  Egypten,  p.  17  f. 

3 Dialectic  peculiarities  form  an  essential  part  of  Eg.^'ptian 
folk-humour,  just  as  they  do  in  Turkish  folklore.  Cf.  Jacob, 
Tiirk.  Litteraiurgesch.  in  Einzeldarstellungeny  pt.  i.  ‘Das  tiirk. 
Schattentheater,’  Berlin,  1900,  pp.  29-37. 

4 See  Priifer,  Ein  iigypt.  Sckattenspiel,  p.  40,  note  3. 

5 A comical  over-politeness  such  as  one  often  finds  among 
ignorant  Egyptians.  _Cf.  Priifer,  op.  cit.  p.  38. 

6 Said  jokingly  for  anistundy  ‘ we  are  glad  to  see  j^ou.* 

7 Barbarous  Turkish  for  brada  anasyny  sikidim. 

8 ‘ Intoxicated ’ (Spiro,  Arab.- Eng.  Vocabulary y Lond.  1895). 


Aragoz  : taijib  ruh  lihalak. 

Gindl : win  ma-kuntis  aruh. 
(Aragoz  beats  him.)  ti'mil  e ja 
wad  ba'den  amauwitak. 

Aragoz : sarraftina  wanis- 
tina  ja  si  raauwitak. 


All  right  I Go  about  your 
business. 

And  if  I won’t  go  ? What  are 
you  doing,  boy  ? Afterwards  I 
shall  kill  you ! 

You  have  honoured  us  and 
made  us  happy,  Mr.  I-shall* 
kill-you  I 

(The  soldier  beats  him  and  goes  away.) 


Aragoz  (to  the  audience) : 
mauwituni  wadarabuni  w^- 
mazza'u  minna  ’ssakko  wazza- 
‘but.i 

Voice  from  the  audience ; 
w3,ba'den  baqa. 

Aragoz : aqul  limrati. 

Voice : ismiha  e. 

Aragoz : Bahita  ja  bint  ja 
Bahita  ja  mara  ja  Bahita. 

Bahita  (who  is  not  his  wife, 
but  a woman  of  a public- 
house):  sabbahak  her. 

Aragoz:  a'uzu  billah  ja 
Bahita. 

Bahita : ma  lak  ja  habibi 
ma  lak  ja  §alat  ennabi  'alek  wa 
'ala  trarturak  ja  habbet  'eni 
ta’ala  ja  habibi  neruh  genenet 
el-Ezbekije  nitfassah  sauwa. 


They  have  killed  me,  and 
beaten  me,  and  tom  my  jacket 
and  my  smock-frock  ! 

Well,  and  then? 

I shall  tell  my  wife ! 

What’s  her  name? 

Bahita.  Girl ! Bahita  I 
Woman ! Bahita ! 

May  your  day  be  happy  ! 


God  save  me,  Bahita  ! 

What  is  the  matter  with  3"ou, 
my  dear  ? What  is  the  matter 
with  you,  oh  you,  on  whom 
and  whose  farfwr  be  the 
prayer  of  the  prophet ! You 
pupil  of  my  eye  ! Come,  my 
dear ! Let  us  go  to  the 
Ezbekije  garden,  and  take  a 
W'alk  there  together. 

Go  to  walk  in  the  cesspool  ! 
Go  away  from  here,  woman ! 
Go! 

Am  I ugly?  Don’t  I please 
3^ou? 

Your  face  is  like  the  face  of 
a centipede. 


Aragoz : ruhi  'tfassahi  fi 
harrara  imsi  min  hina  ja  mara 
jalla. 

Balilta : ana  wilj^a  ana  mu§ 
a'gibak. 

Aragoz:  inti  wiSMk  zaij6 
wi^§  abu  §abat.2 

(Aragoz  beats  Ba|iita  off  the  stage,  and  knocks  with  his 
nahbut  on  the  wall.) 

Aragoz : ja  bint  ja  Dudu  Girl ! Dudu  ! 

(calling  another  woman). 

(Dudu,  abominably  ugly,  appears,  coughing  excessively.) 

Aragoz  : bass  bass  'ala  bet  Enough,  enough  I [curse] 
abuki  'ala  ’ttul.  upon  the  house  of  j'our  father 

at  once ! 

(He  beats  her  away  from  the  stage.) 


Aragoz:  (knocking  again) ja 
wuled  ja  barbari. 

Barbarl  (from  inside) : ja 
Aragoz  ma  lak. 

Aragoz : fen  huwa  'Ibarbari 
(the  Berberine  appears)  da 
barbari  iswid  wamukassar  tilj- 
dim  ja  barbari. 

Barbari : haddam  markubak 
'ala  habbet  'enak  min  foq.3 

Aragoz:  elbadaw1je4  ja 

salam  'alek  wtl'alaija. 


Salihdt  (beggar) : *agiz  mas- 
kin  ardabbe  bamja^  wanu§9 
lillah. 

Aragoz : wSde  de  kaman. 

Salihat:  gahhat  ‘awiz  jakul. 

Aragoz : takul  e. 

Sahh^tt : akul  ruzz6  wuruzz. 

Aragoz : ruzzg  e w'uruzzfi  e. 

Sahh’dt : ruzzS  bilaban  wur- 
uzzg  mefalfil. 

Aragoz:  (imitating  his  ac- 
cent) wuruzzfe  mefalfil. 

Salfhat : wibitingan  quta. 

Aragoz : (beats  him)  ^ud 
ruzzS  wuruzz. 

Gindl:  kamandur^ nimritak 
tili'et  fi  ’1  ‘askarije  tafiud  rutbet 
lawiS  riglak  eljemin  gamb 
e^siinal  imsik  elbaruda. 


Aragoz : tob  7 'alaija  ja  rabb. 


(Berberine  disappears.) 


Little  boy,  Berberme  ! 

What’s  the  matter,  Aragoz  ? 

Where  is  the  Berberine  then? 
That  is  a Berberine,  black  and 
sullen  1 Are  you  in  service, 
Berberine? 

Servant  of  your  shoe  ! Upon 
the  pupil  of  your  eye  from 
above. 

Oh,  ye  saints  I Mercy  on  us, 
you  and  me ! 


[I  am]  infirm,  poor  1 For  the 
sake  of  God,  one  and  a half 
ardabb  bdmja ! 

Now  what’s  this  again  ? 

A beggar,  who  wishes  to  eat. 

What  do  you  wish  to  eat? 

I would  like  to  eat  rice  and 
rice. 

What  kind  of  rice  and  what 
kind  of  rice  ? 

Rice  with  milk  and  rice 
pilav. 

And  rice  pilav  I 

And  tomatoes. 

Take  some  rice  and  rice  ! 

Who  is  there?  Your  num- 
ber came  out  for  military  ser- 
vice. You  will  have  the  rank 
of  a Your  right  foot 

beside  the  left ! Take  the 
musket  I 

Lead  me  to  repentance,  O 
Lord ! 


1 ‘ Sarrau  de  laine  brune,  ouvert  depuis  le  cou  jusqu’  k la  cein- 
ture  et  ayant  les  manches  larges,  que  les  homines  du  peuple 
portent  en  Egypte,  surtout  en  hiver’  (Dozy). 

2 Instead  of  sabath  (‘  millepieds,  scolopendre  ’ [Dozy]). 

3 The  meaning  of  this  sentence  is  very  ambiguous.  It  may 
mean  the  expression  of  obedience  as  well  as  that  of  a curse. 

4 The  derwishes  of  the  order  of  Saiyid  Ahmad  el-Badaw  1. 

c One  ardabby  a measure  for  cereals,  is  equal  to  197'76  cubic 
litres.  Bdmja,  hibiscus  (leguminous  plant)  (Spiro,  Arab.~Eng. 
Vocabulary). 

8 For  kbndir,  V For  tauwib. 
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Gindi : haz  dur  bir  hik.i 
Aragoz:  haz  dor  (kills  him). 
Voice  from  audience  : mau- 
witbuh. 

Aragoz  : wana  ma  li  ja  (luja 
.na  ina-mauwittus. 


Present  arms ! One,  two  1 
Present  arms ! 

You  have  killed  him  I 


That  is  all  the  same  to  me, 
my  brother  1 I haven’t  killed 
him  1 

(He  brings  a bier,  on  which  he  puts  the  dead  body. 

A priest  appears  and  sings  a parody  of  a mass.) 


Priest : morto  buona  sera 
addio  sf  jorji. 

Aragoz : la  ilaha  ilia  'llah  wS- 
Muhammad  rasul  allah  qul 
kida  ja  'akrut. 


Priest : la  ilaha  ilia  'llah. 


Dead!  Good  evening!  Adieu, 
Mr.  Jorji ! 

There  is  no  God  but  God, 
and  Muhammad  is  the  apostle 
of  God.  Say  that,  you  scoun- 
drel ! 

There  is  no  God  but  God  1 
(Exit  Aragoz.) 

morto,  Dead,  dead,  dead  1 


Priest  (singing) 
morto,  morto ! 

(Enter  Aragoz.) 

Aragoz-.  kaffartina  ja  §e(i  You  have  made  us  infidels, 
(kills  him).  old  chap  I 


Real  dramatic  art,  in  the  European  sense  of  the 
word,  is,  as  we  said  before,  a foreign  and  compara- 
tively recent  phenomenon  in  the  Arabic  literature. 
The  farce  which  Carsten  Niebuhr  saw  in  the  house 


of  an  Italian  in  Cairo,  and  which  had  to  be  broken 
off  prematurely  owing  to  its  lasciviousness,  seems, 
according  to  his  account,  to  have  been  nothing 
more  than  a series  of  lewd-comic  scenes  without 


any  kind  of  plot  or  catastrophe,  in  the  manner  of 
the  Thu  Rabiya  performances,  manifestly  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  Aragoz  representation, 
played  by  living  persons.^  The  piece  described  by 
Lane,®  giving  a vivid  picture  of  the  corruption  of 
public  officials  of  the  time  of  Muhammad  'Ali,  is 
of  a little  higher  order,  and  is  of  the  same  type  as 
the  modern  Arabic  comedy,  the  fasl  mudhik,  as  it 
is  played  in  Cairo  to-day.  All  that  Lane,  that 
unrivalled  observer  of  Egyptian  folk-life,  has  said 
about  the  Mohahbazeen,  the  actors  of  such  dramatic 
performances,  is  true  now  of  the  fasl  mudhik : 
‘ Their  performances  are  scarcely  worthy  of  descrip- 
tion. It  is  chiefly  by  vulgar  jests  and  indecent 
actions  that  they  amuse  and  obtain  applause.’ 
To-day,  too,  the  ‘actors  are  only  men  and  boys,’ 
the  latter  appearing  in  female  rdles;^  and  the 
fasl  mudhik,  like  Lane’s  example,  still  has  some 
didactic  elements,  even  when  the  only  lesson 
taught  is  that  of  getting  the  better  of  a European 
by  beating  and  cheating  him.  A shade  better  are 
the  productions  of  the  Syrian  fasl  mudhiks  from 
Beirut  or  Damascus.®  A Syrian  troupe,  with 
women  taking  the  female  r&les,  was  playing,  until 
a little  while  ago,  in  Cairo  in  the  Syrian  Cafd 
Kamil ; but  there  is  no  great  difference  between 
the  performances  of  this  company  and  those  which 
one  could  see,  up  to  a short  time  ago,  in  the  two 
small  theatres  that  were  formerly  in  the  Fish 
Market  but  are  now  in  the  Sari'  Wagh  el-Birke. 

The  fa^l  mudhik  last  seen  by  the  present  writer  in  one  of 
these  caf4s  consists  of  a number  of  clownish  scenes,  that 
always  end  in  the  whipping  of  one  of  the  participators.  The 
chief  character  of  the  flimsy  plot  is  the  servant  Husen,  who 
appears  in  a pierrot  costume.®  He  makes  a dupe  of  his  master 
(an  officer)  by  entering  into  illicit  relations  with  the  latter’s 
wife.  The  deceived  husband  notices  from  time  to  time,  of 


1 Military  terms  in  barbarous  Turkish. 

2 Almost  the  same  description  is  found  in  Description  de 
VEgypte^  (1825),  p.  172  f. 

3 Manners  ana  Customs,  pp.  357-359. 

■1  See  Kern,  Das  dgypt.  Schattentheater,  p.  103  f. 

6 See  Kern,  ‘ Neuere  agypt.  Humoristen  und  Satiriker  ’ 
(Mitteilungen  des  Seminars  f.  orient.  Sprachen,  ix.  [Berlin, 
1906]).  A Syrian  fasl  mudhik  is  the  Riwayat  elguhala  elmudda 
'In  bil'ilm,  by  Ibrahim  Bek  et-'Tabib,  Beirut,  n.  d. 

6 The  European  fool’s  costume  of  Husen  points  to  the 
Frankish  origin  of  the  fasl  mudhik,  and,  just  as  in  the  Aragoz- 
play,  which  is  without  doubt  nothing  but  a Pulcinello  theatre 
orientalized  by  the  influence  of  the  Turkish  Karagbz,  some  of  the 
dramatis  personce  are  the  same  types  for  all  pieces.  From 
these  types  one  easily  recognizes  Italy  as  the  home  of  the  fasl 
mud-hik.  The  Arlechino  of  the  Italian  commedia  dell’  arte  is 
the  stupidly  bold,  sly  servant ; and  the  cowardly  boasting  Greek 
we  also  find  in  Scarramucia ; the  coquettish,  amiable  little 
woman,  who  is  not  altogether  too  scrupulous  in  keeping  her 
nuptial  vows,  is  the  Columbine  type.  The  dialectic  humour  is 
perhaps  the  result  of  shadow-play  influence. 


course,  the  love-making  that  is  going  on  behind  his  hack,  and 
the  result  is  a series  of  roughly  ludicrous  mistakes  and  mystifi- 
cations. For  instance,  the  servant  embraces  his  master,  who 
has  seated  himself,  unnoticed  by  the  servant,  in  his  wife’s 
chair,  and  receives  as  a reward  a box  on  the  ear.  A boastful, 
silly  European — a Greek  (dialect  tjpe),  with  a battered  tall  hat 
and  a bright  red  British  uniform — is  beaten  continually  through- 
out the  play.  The  other  characters  are  a saucy  beggar  woman, 
a cook,  and  three  httrdmije  (robbers);  the  last  named,  with 
the  help  of  the  servant,  steal  the  clothes  of  the  officer  from  his 
body  while  he  sleeps.  The  dialogue,  as  is  always  the  case  in  a 
fasl  mudhik,  is  in  prose,  and  in  the  vernacular  of  the  lowest 
elements  of  the  population.  It  is  full  of  invectives  and  obsceni- 
ties. Sometimes  the  fasl  mudhik,  of  which  there  is  a great 
variety,  are  preceded  by  a performance  of  the  famous  dance  de 
ventre  or  by  a,  fasl  of  the  shadow-play. 

A number  of  such  farces  in  the  vernacular  have  been  published 
in  Cairo  of  late ; i but  they  are  very  seldom  played,  as  they 
naturally  do  not  contain  the  flagrant  indecencies  which  would 
make  them  popular  with  the  public.  One  of  the  best  of  these 
pieces  is  Hat  li  min  de,  ‘ Give  me  some  of  That,’  by  AIpnad 
Hamdi  er-EaSidi.  The  piece,  a modern  variation  of  an  old 
fairy-tale  subject,  shows  clearly  the  characteristics  of  the  fasl 
mudhik.  Nadim  Efendi  has  engaged  the  Syrian  Amin  as  a 
servant  and  watcher  for  his  daughter  Farida.  Amin  displays  a 
very  impudent  manner  towards  his  master,  and  falls  in  love  with 
Farida.  The  three  friends  of  Nadim — Si  Gara,  Si  Fon,  and  Si 
Finga — come  one  by  one  to  sue  for  the  hand  of  Farida  for  their 
eons  'Aziz,  Gamil,  and  Farid.  Nadim  gives  his  consent  to  each 
one  provided  he  presents  a bridal  gift  of  unsurpassable  value. 
The  curious  names  of  the  guests  (‘  Cigarette,’  ‘ Siphon,’  and 
‘ Sponge  ’)  are  a source  of  rude  jokes  for  the  jealous  Amin.  In 
the  second  act  the  three  suitors  meet  by  chance  in  a hotel  in 
Malta.  Each  displays  his  bridal  gift.  Gamil  has  a mirror  in 
which  one  can  see  things  at  a great  distance  ; Farid  has  lemons 
that  can  waken  the  dead ; and  'Aziz  has  a carpet  upon  which 
one  can  ride  through  the  air.  In  order  to  test  their  presents 
they  look  into  the  mirror  and  see  Farida  upon  her  death-bed, 
whereupon  they  travel  quickly  on  'Aziz 's  carpet  to  Cairo,  and 
by  means  of  the  lemons  bring  Farida  back  to  life.  Then  (third 
act),  since  they  cannot  agree  among  themselves  as  to  who  shall 
marry  her,  they  go  to  the  q&di  Si  Boja,  whose  daughter  gives  a 
fetwa  (judgment  founded  on  canon  law)  in  favour  of  Farid,  and, 
in  characteristic  Oriental  manner,  consolingly  advisee  the  other 
two  suitors  to  sell  their  bridal  gifts.  The  servant,  who  acts 
the  clown  throughout  the  piece,  also  goes  with  the  others  to 
the  gddi,  but  his  suit  naturally  meets  with  no  success. 

Besides  these  more  or  less  original  Arabic  works, 
there  is  to-day  a European  drama  that  has  been 
consciously  and  artificially  transplanted  into  the 
Arabic  Orient.  The  initiative  herein  came  from 
Syria.  Marun  b.  Iljas  b.  Miha’il-Naqqas  (born 
1817  at  Saida  in  Lebanon)  was  the  first  who  tried 
to  make  this  innovation.  Of  the  life  and  works  of 
this  man  we  have  an  excellent  account  in  the 
records  made  by  his  brother  and  follower  Niqula.® 
While  he  was  still  a boy,  Marun’s  family  moved  to 
Beirut,  which  was  then,  as  now,  the  intellectual 
centre  of  Syria.  Here  he  was  brought  up  accord- 
ing to  old-fashioned  Arabic  ideas,  his  naturally 
good  taste  being  therefore  quickly  spoiled  by  the 
forced  learning  of  syntax,  grammar,  stylistics, 
metrics,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  huge  chaos  of 
scholastic  knowledge.  When  he  was  but  eighteen 
years  of  age,  he  began  to  compose  poems.  This 
did  not  prevent  him,  however,  from  studying  Euro- 
pean book-keeping  and  commercial  law,  and  from 
learning  Turkish,  French,  and  Italian.  In  his 
thirtieth  year  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  saw  for 
the  first  time  a large  European  theatre.  The  play 
so  impressed  him  that,  after  his  return  to  Beirut 
in  the  year  1848,  he  wrote  a drama  in  the  Euro- 

1 Riwayat  hat  li  min  de,  by  Ahmad  Hamdi  er-Ra§idI  (Cairo, 
1907).  Other  pieces  of  this  kind  are  : Riwayat  Ba'gary_  by 
Muhammad  Efendi  Husni  (Cairo,  n.  d.) ; and  the  Riwayat 
ezzawag  binnahhut  walha}fll  eVakrut  (Cairo,  anon,  and  n.  d.). 
The  latter  is  a variation  of  the  popular  type  of  L’Avare^  who  is 
cured  of  his  greed  after  great  money-losses.  The  same  theme  is 
treated  by  Muhammad  Efendi  Safiq,  in  thtfa^lelbahiL  Still  other 
pieces  are  ^adr  elbaghd^ay  by  Amin  Saiyid  Ahmad  ‘Abd  el-Wahid 
ez-Zaiyat  (Cairo,  n.  d.),  a piece  in  which  the  different  beggar- 
types  are  shown  ; a play  with  a purpose  of  the  kind  described 
by  Lane  is  the  Riwayat  elmu^addaminy  by  Muhammad  Be 
‘Othman  Galal,  printed  after  the  death  of  the  author.  This 
little  comedy  scourges  the  deceptions  and  tricks  of  servant- 
intermediaries. 

2 After  the  death  of  his  brother,  Niqula  published  three  of  his 
theatrical  pieces  under  the  title  Arzat  i/abnan  (Beirut,  1869). 
He  gives  an  extensive  biography  of  his  brother  in  the  preface. 
A strangely  mistaken  remark  concerning  this  book  is  found  in 
O.  Iluart’s  History  of  Atabic  Literature  (En^.  ed.,  London,  1903), 
p.  420  : ‘ Nicolas  Naqqai,  who  was  born  at  Saida  in  1817,  died  at 
Tarsus  in  1855,  having  written  a play  called  Arzat  Lubndn.' 
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pean  style,  called  it  ElbahW^  (‘The  Miser’),  and 
soon  afterwards  produced  it  in  his  own  house 
before  an  invited  audience,  amongst  whom  were 
all  the  foreign  consuls  and  the  governor  of  the 
Lebanon  Province.  The  actors  were  yoiing  friends 
of  the  authoi’.  This  attempt  was  followed  by  a 
second  in  1850,  Ahu  'I- Hasan  el-Mughaffal,  a 
dramatic  version  of  the  well-known  story  of  Harun 
ar-Rasid  and  Abu  ’1  Rasan  from  the  Arabian 
Nights ; and  then,  encouraged  by  the  success  of 
this  piece  (which,  by  the  way,  is  still  given),  Marun 
Naqqas,  with  the  permission  of  the  Sultan,  founded 
in  Beirut  a permanent  stage,  where  he  brought  out 
his  Biwayat  elhasud  (‘The  Jealous  Man’).  The 
plays  of  his  brother  Niqula,  ESSeh  elgdhil  (written 
1840)  and  Rabl'a  ibn  Zed  elmukaddam  (written 
1852)  also  made  their  first  appearance  in  this 
theatre.  In  1855,  while  on  a business  trip,  Marun 
died  of  fever  in  Tarsus,  and  two  years  later  his 
body  was  transferred  by  his  family  to  Beirut  and 
there  buried  with  great  ceremony. 

After  Marun’s  death  the  theatrical  art  suflered  a 
decline,^  and  it  was  not  until  1860  that  Niqula 
Naqqas  resuscitated  the  Hasud  on  his  brother’s  old 
stage.  In  the  same  year  Niqula  published,  in  one 
book,®  Marun’s  three  pieces,  which  are  a kind  of 
light  opera,  comedies  with  musical  accompaniment 
and  interspersed  with  numerous  songs  and  dances. 

We  give,  as  an  example,  the  contents  of  the  first  piece.  The 
extremely  miserly,  rich  Qarriid,  a man  of  advanced  years,  had 
made  an  agreement  with  the  greedy  old  Tha'labi  to  marry  the 
latter’s  daughter  Hind,  a young  widow.  He  comes  for  the 
wedding  to  the  house  of  Tha'labi,  but  Hind  loves  young  'Isa,  the 
friend  of  her  brother  Ghali.  These  three,  and  the  old  servant 
Umm  Risa,  slyly  plot  together  to  make  Qarrad  give  up  his  plans 
of  marriage,  and  at  the  same  time  to  part  with  some  of  his 
beloved  money.  Hind  makes  such  extravagant  demands  of 
Qarrad  that  he  finally  wishes  nothing  more  ardently  than  to  be 
rid  of  her.  Hind,  however,  now  declares  that  she  will  not 
release  him ; in  the  meantime  Ghali  appears,  disguised  as  a 
Turkish  agha,  with  his  secretary  'Isa  and  several  soldiers.  By 
means  of  threats  and  thrashings  they  force  Qarrad  to  pay  to  'Isa 
a large  sum  of  money  as  a compensation  to  Hind,  who  there- 
upon marries  ‘Isa.  Finally,  the  supposed  Turks  confess  their 
deception  to  Qarrad,  who  is  by  this  time  very  much  ashamed  of 
himself,  and  freely  forgives  them. 

The  language  of  the  play  is  affected  and  heavy,  the  piece 
itself,  with  its  five  weak  acts,  extremely  tiresome.  When  the 
author  makes  a joke,  the  publisher  thinks  it  necessary  to  call 
the  reader’s  attention  to  the  fact  in  a footnote.  Here  again  we 
have,  as  the  comic  elements,  the  dialect  types — Umm  Ri§a  the 
peasant  woman  from  Lebanon,  Ghali  the  Turk,  and  'Isa  the 
Egyptian  secretary. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  brothers  Naqqas, 
several  theatrical  companies  were  formed  in  Syria  ; 
but,  as  there  were  no  trained  actors  to  be  had,  the 
authors  or  translators  saw  themselves  obliged,  if 
they  wished  to  have  their  plays  produced,  to  form 
and  train  a troupe  of  amateurs.  Famous  as  author, 
director,  and  rigisseur  all  in  one  person,  were 
especially  Seh  Abu  Halil  el-QabbanI  in  Beirut,  and 
Iskander  Farah  in  Damascus.  The  latter,  more 
organizer  and  actor  than  author,  was  born  in 
Damascus  in  1855,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Marun 
Naqqas.  He  attended  the  Jesuit  school  in  that 
city  and  there  became  acquainted,  through  amateur 
school  dramatics,  with  European  drama.  En- 
couraged by  Midhat  Pasha,  who  lived  at  the  time 
in  Damascus,  he  produced,  in  a public  garden,  liis 
first  play,  a translation  from  the  French.  He  then 
moved  to  Beirut,  where  he  joined  with  Seh  Abu 
Halil  in  forming  a theatrical  enterprise  ; but  owing 
to  intrigues  his  licence  was  taken  from  him,  so 
that  he  saw  himself  compelled  to  settle  per- 
manently with  Abu  Halil  in  Cairo  (in  1882),  where 
he  and  his  partner  had  already  made  successful 
tours.  From  this  time  dated  the  existence  of  a 
theatre  in  European  style  in  Egypt.  In  the  Goq 
elmisrl  eV arabl  (in  the  Sari  'Abd  el- Aziz  in  Cairo) 

1 See  Arzat  Lubnan,  p.  4 : ‘.  . . The  play  ElbaJjU,  which  was 
the  first  drama  given  in  our  Arabic  tongue.  . . .’ 

2 /6.  p.  5 : ‘ Hereafter  this  kind  of  art  was  buried  with  its 
initiator  and  nearly  forgotten.’ 

3 Arzat  Lubnan  (Beirut,  1869) 


a great  many  pieces — mostly  translations  and  only 
a few  original  works — have  appeared  above  the 
footlights. 

This  theatre  has  not  proved  to  be  a success  of  late,  owing 
partly  to  the  death  of  Iskander  Farah’s  partner,  Abu  Ifalil,  but 
especially  because  of  the  attitude  of  one  of  the  actors.  Set 
Salama  el-Higazi,  whom  Farah  himself  had  taught.  Salama 
separated  from  his  master  and  founded  a theatre  of  his  own,— 
the  Da-r  ettamthil  el'arabi, — and  induced  a number  of  Farah’s 
actors  to  accompany  him.  In  contrast  to  the  Christian  S5Tian 
Iskander  Farah,  Salama  was  a Muslim  and  an  Egyptian,  and 
that  was  enough  to  secure  him  the  affections  of  the  Cairo  public. 
Then,  too,  he  laid  more  weight  on  the  musical  part  of  his  per- 
formance than  his  old  master  had  done,  and  the  Egyptians  love 
nothing  so  much  as  singing  and  the  music  of  their  national 
orchestra.  In  1909,  Seh  Salama  had  an  apoplectic  stroke,  which 
partially  paralyzed  him,  so  that  his  acting  days  are  probably 
over. 

A number  of  small  wandering  theatrical  troupes 
have  branched  off  from  the  theatre  of  Iskander 
Farah.  One  often  stumbles  upon  them  in  Syria 
and  Egypt.  The  best  known  in  Egypt  are  the  com- 
panies of  'Auwad  Farid,  Ahmad  yigazi,  Ibrahim 
Ahmad,  and  Seh  Ahmad  es-Sami.  The  last  named 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  winter  of  1908  in  Luxor  in 
Borneo  and  Jidiet.  The  late  Nagib  el-Raddad, 
one  of  the  most  prolific  translators  of  European 
plays,  also  experimented  with  a troupe  of  his  own. 
In  Syria,  'Aziz 'Id  and  Rahmin  Bibis  are  the  chief 
followers  of  Iskander  Farah’s  school ; the  only  one 
of  Farah’s  pupils  who  went  to  the  Maghrib — 
Soliman  el-Qirdahi — died  in  the  summer  of  1909  in 
Tunis. 

Amateur  theatrical  clubs  have  been  started  in 
several  places  in  Egypt.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  the  Gamljet  el-Ma'drif  in  Cairo  ; it  was 
founded  by  Iskander  Farah  in  1886,  and  is  still 
under  his  direction.  There  was  a similar  club  by 
the  name  of  Gamijet  taraqql  ’ttanithil  el’adahl  in 
Mansura.i 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  give  an  approximately 
complete  bibliography  of  the  Arabic  dramatic 
literature  of  to-day,  as  there  is  an  unusually  great 
productivity  along  this  line  at  the  present  time. 
Most  of  the  works  are  translations,  of  which  the 
only  really  valuable  ones  are  the  excellent  render- 
ings, in  the  vernacular,  of  some  of  the  writings  of 
Racine  and  Molibre  by  the  late  Muhammad  Be 
'Othman  Galal.®  Unfortunately  these  pieces,  in 
which  the  highly  talented  translator  has  shown  his 
ability  to  render  the  tone  of  the  originals  in  the 
idiomatic  peculiarities  of  his  own  language,  have 
never  heen  recognized  by  the  stage.  The  stift’, 
ridiculous  Shakespeare  translations®  do  not  show 
the  least  trace  of  the  spirit  of  the  great  British 
master,  and  still  less  worthy  of  mention  are  the 
childishly  Arabized  French  dramas  ^ of  the  Romance 
period.  A little  better  are  the  different  dramatiza- 
tions of  the  stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights^  &nA. 

1 We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Taufiq  Farah,  the  brother  and 
manager  of  Iskander  Farah,  for  the  greater  part  of  these 
statements. 

2 See  Nallino,  L’Arabo  parlato  in  Egitto  (Milan,  1900),  pp. 
349-351.  The  translations  of  Muhammad  Be  'Othman  Galal  are 
as  follows  : — EUeT}  elmatluf  (TaHuffe,  by  Molifere),  Cairo,  1873, 
reprinted  in  1890  with  Ennisd’  ul  'dlimdt  {Femmes  savantes) ; 
Madraset  el'azwdg  (Ecole  des  Haris);  and  Madraset  ennisd 
(Ecole  des  Femmes)  under  the  title  El’arba'  riwdydt  min  nuhab 
ettijdtrdt ; Erriwdjdt  elmuflda  fl  'ilm  ettaraqida  {Esther, 
Iphiginie  and  Alexandre,  hy  Racine),  Cairo,  1893;  Riwdyat 
ettuqala  {Les  Fdcheux,  by  Molifere),  Cairo,  1896.  The  Seh 
matluf,  the  Madraset  el  'azwdg  and  Ennisd’  ul  'dlimdt  have 
heen  published  in  European  transcription.  See  Vollers,  ‘ Der 
neuarab.  Tartuffe’  {ZEMG  xlv.  [1891]  36-96);  Sobernheim, 
Madraset  el  'azwdg;  arab,  Combdie  transkribiert  und  ins 
Deutsche  iibersetzt  (Berlin,  1896) ; Kern,  Innisd’  ul  'dlimdt ; 
neuarab.  Bearbeitung  von  Moliire's  Femmes  savantes  tran- 
skribiert, iibersetzt,  etc.  (Leipzig,  1898). 

3 For  example,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hamlet,  and  Othello. 

4 Hemani,  Marie  Tudor,  by  Victor  Hugo ; Katherine  Hoivard, 
by  A.  Dumas  ; Femande,  by  Sardou  ; Sevire  Torelli,  by  Ohnet ; 
L’Africaine,  by  Scribe,  and  many  others.  The  chief  translators, 
besides  the  already  mentioned  Nagib  Hadd.ad,  are  Tanius  'Abduh, 
IJalil  MirSaq,  Farah  Antun,  BiSara  Kan'iln,  and  Sam'an  el- 
Asgar. 

3 From  the  Arabian  Nights  have  been  dramatized,  among 
others,  the  stories  of  Harun  ar-RaMd  and  QCit  al-Quluh,  by 
Mahmud  Wajif,  and  Uns  al-Galis,  by  Abu  Halil  el-Qabbani, 
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from  the  Arabian  history  and  hero-legends.^  The 
only  other  class  that  is  somewhat  worthy  of  notice 
is  the  drama  with  a political  purpose.^  Here 
genuine  feeling  has  succeeded  in  instilling  a little 
life  into  the  inflexible,  stilted,  Arabic  literary 
style. 

Whether  a well-developed  branch  will  ever  grow 
from  the  scion  of  Western  dramatics  that  has  been 
grafted  upon  the  Arabic  literature  seems  to  the 
present  writer  to  be  somewhat  doubtful,  and  it  is 
not  only  the  lack  of  dramatic  feeling,  natural  to 
the  Arab  through  race  and  religious  peculiarities, 
that  prevents  him  from  finding  the  way  to  dramatic 
art ; it  is  also  the  character  of  his  language.  The 
Arabic  literary  language  is  petrified — an  artificially 
preserved  corpse,  which  pleases  only  its  preservers, 
the  literary  gild  and  the  'ulama.  The  people 
hardly  understand  this  language,  and  do  not  recog- 
nize themselves  or  their  feelings  when  so  presented 
to  them.  The  living  idiom,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  in  which  the  Arab  thinks  and  speaks,  is 
scorned  and  regarded  as  vulgar  by  priests  and 
pseudo-learned  men,  who  see  the  end  of  their  own 
glory  in  the  decay  of  that  idolized,  thousand-year- 
old  mummy,  the  fetish  of  the  holiness  of  God’s 
language.  Ilefore  anything  great  can  be  created, 
either  in  the  province  of  the  drama  or  in  Arabic 
literature  in  general,  the  modern  writer  must  cease 
to  work  with  forms,  words,  and  metaphors  of  the 
language  of  nomadic  desert  tribes  of  fifteen  hundred 
years  ago. 

Literature. — The  literature  has  been  given  fully  in  the  foot- 
notes. CuET  PrUfer. 

DRAMA  (Chinese). — Music  and  dancing  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Chinese  classics.  For 
instance,  in  the  days  of  Confucius  we  read  of  the 
services  held  in  the  ancestral  temples  of  princes 
and  great  nobles,  when  there  were  men  arranged 
in  rows,  who  moved  in  time  with  the  music,  and 
brandished  feathers,  flags,  or  other  articles.  More- 
over, in  those  times,  and  even  later,  dancing  of  a 
slow  and  dignified  character  formed  part  of  civil 
as  well  as  of  religious  ceremonies.  Thus  at  public 
feasts  there  were  performances  representing  the 
joys  of  harvest,  the  fatigues  of  war,  the  pleasures 
of  peace,  and  suchlike  subjects.  According  to  one 
theory,  the  regular  drama  was  gradually  evolved 
from  these  displays ; but  there  are  persons  who 
maintain  that  it  was  purely  exotic,  having  been 
introduced  into  China  from  the  West.  One  writer 
says,  perhaps  with  some  boldness  : 

‘ The  whole  idea  of  the  Chinese  play  is  Greek.  The  mask, 
the  chorus,  the  music,  the  colloquy,  the  scene,  and  the  act  are 
Greek.*  ‘The  Chinese  took  the  idea,  and  worked  up  the  play 
from  their  own  history  and  their  own  social  life.*  ‘The  whole 
conception  of  the  play  is  foreign,  while  the  details  and  language 
are  Chinese  * (J.  Dyer  Ball,  Things  Chinese  4,  p.  707). 

The  highest  literary  authorities  among  the 
Chinese  agree  in  dividing  the  history  of  their 
drama  into  three  distinct  periods.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  latter  part  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  (A.D. 
720-906) ; the  second,  the  Sung  dynasty  (A.D.  960- 
1126);  the  third,  the  Chin  and  Yiian  dynasties 
(A.D.  1126-1367).  One  very  great  writer  of  the 
13th  cent.,  Ma  Tuan-lin,  gives  581  instead  of  720 
as  the  earliest  date ; but  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
his  view  was  based  on  a misconception. 

No  specimens  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  plays  have 
been  preserved  ; but  it  is  said  that  they  were  his- 
torical in  character,  and  also  that  pieces  were 
played  of  which  the  prologue  was  recited  by  an 
actor  called  ‘ the  introducer  of  the  play.’ 

In  the  time  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  it  was  custom- 

1 e.g.  Rixvdyat  ^aldh  addin,  by  Nagib  el-Haddad,  Alexandria, 
1898. 

‘-J  The  most  ]»rominent  are  liiwdyat  cl- Azhar  (Cairo,  1909), 
and  liiwdyat  Dcnsawdi  (Cairo,  1907),  by  Hasan  Mar'i.  The 
latter  is  reviewed  in  the  Revue  du  Monde  musulman,  vol.  iii. 
Nov. -Dec.,  nos.  11-12,  Paris,  1907,  pp.  604-509.  The  representa- 
tion of  both  pieces  is  forbidden  by  the  Egyptian  Government. 


ary  to  sing  the  greater  portion  of  the  play.  The 
plot  was  very  simple,  and  everything  was  sacrificed 
to  the  lyric  parts.  Further,  the  action  was  ham- 
pered by  a convention  limiting  the  number  of  the 
actors  in  the  play  to  five. 

The  third,  or  Yiian,  period  is  the  golden  age  of 
the  Chinese  drama.  The  plays  written  at  that 
time,  or  shortly  afterwards,  not  only  surpassed 
their  predecessors,  but  have  never  been  equalled 
by  later  writers.  Moreover,  the  alterations  and 
novelties  then  introduced  have  since  remained  un- 
changed. Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  drama 
of  the  Yuan  times  ‘ is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  drama  of  to-day’  (H.  A.  Giles,  Chinese  Litera- 
ture, p.  258). 

The  list  of  the  Yiian  dramatic  authors  comprises 
85  persons,  of  whom  four  were  women  (‘actresses,’ 
as  the  name  by  which  they  are  described  should 
probably  be  translated).  There  are  extant  564 
plays,  of  which  105  are  by  anonymous  writers. 
Practically  all  kinds  of  subjects  are  represented 
among  them.  There  are  mythological,  historic, 
religious,  and  domestic  plays ; comedies  of  char- 
acter, and  comedies  of  intrigue.  There  is  no  formal 
division  into  tragedy  and  comedy  ; but  a play  be- 
longs to  one  class  rather  than  to  the  other,  according 
to  the  subject  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  treated. 
Every  rank  of  life  is  represented,  from  the  Emperor 
to  the  humble  slave  girl.  Even  gods  and  goddesses 
appear  and  speak.  It  is  nominally  illegal  to  put 
on  the  stage  Emperors,  Empresses,  and  great  men 
of  old  ; but  the  law  is  entii'ely  disregarded.  The 
dialogue  is  in  the  ordinary  spoken  language,  vary- 
ing in  some  degree  according  to  the  social  position 
of  the  character  speaking.  In  the  historical  plays 
it  is  further  removed  than  in  the  others  from  the 
language  of  common  conversation.  There  is  no 
chorus,  but  the  actors  constantly  break  out  into 
song.  These  songs  express  the  most  passionate 
parts,  and  therefore  they  are  given  only  to  the 
leading  characters. 

A play  consists  usually  of  five  acts,  or  rather  of 
four  acts  and  an  introductory  part,  called  ‘ the 
opening,’  in  which  the  principal  characters  come 
on,  describe  themselves,  and  give  any  information 
that  may  be  necessary  as  to  former  doings.  If 
there  is  no  ‘ opening,’  the  descriptions  and  informa- 
tion are  given  in  the  first  of  the  four  acts,  and  the 
unfolding  of  the  story  is  left  to  the  second.  But, 
as  there  is  no  curtain  to  fall,  and  no  stopping  at 
the  end  of  the  acts,  the  distinction  between  them 
is  hardly  noticeable  on  the  stage.  Entries  and 
exits  are  marked  in  the  books,  and  so  are  the 
‘asides,’  for  which  there  is  a technical  name.  The 
famous  play  called  the  Pi-pa-ki  consists  of  24 
scenes,  or,  according  to  another  arrangement,  of 
42  scenes. 

In  theory  every  Chinese  play  should  have  a moral 
object,  and  the  serious  drama  is  supposed  to  place 
on  the  stage  scenes  which  will  lead  the  spectator 
to  the  practice  of  virtue.  Actually,  their  tendency 
is  on  the  side  of  justice  and  morality ; and,  as  re- 
gards decency,  they  are,  at  any  rate  in  their  written 
form,  entirely  free  from  objection. 

In  addition  to  the  serious  pieces,  which  form  the 
bulk  of  the  plays  acted,  there  are  also  farces,  which 
are  generally  brought  in  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
bill,  and  are  highly  appreciated  by  the  audience. 
They  ‘ depend  for  their  attractiveness  upon  the 
droll  gesticulations,  impromptu  allusions  to  pass- 
ing occurrences,  and  excellent  pantomimic  action  of 
the  performers’  (S.  W.  Williams,  Middle  Kingdom,^ 
i.  715).  In  these  farces  there  is  much  ‘gagging,’ 
and  the  actors  often  lapse  into  coarseness. 

To  return  to  the  serious  drama.  It  is  true  that 
Chinese  plays  do  not,  as  a rule,  possess  much  intri- 
cacy of  plot ; but  we  think  that  their  merits,  in 
many  respects,  will  not  be  denied  by  any  one  who 
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can  keep  in  mind  that  both  Chinese  ideals  and 
Chinese  modes  of  expression  often  differ  consider- 
ably from  our  own.  They  are  certainly  remarkable 
in  both  distinctness  and  consistency  of  character- 
ization. As  regards  other  qualities,  a very  high 
authority  has  recently  said  of  the  famous  ‘Story 
of  a Lute’  (Pi-pa-ki),  that  ‘it  is  not  only  truly 
pathetic  in  the  conception  and  the  main  situations 
of  its  action,  but  includes  scenes  of  singular  grace 
and  delicacy  of  treatment  ’ (A.  W.  Ward,  in  EBr 
viii.  486).  Of  another  great  play,  ‘ The  Sorrows  of 
Han,’  its  distinguished  translator,  Sir  John  Davis, 
wrote  that  ‘ the  grandeur  and  gravity  of  the  subject, 
the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  personages,  the  tragical 
catastrophe,  and  the  strict  award  of  poetical  j^ustice, 
Jiiight  satisfy  the  most  rigid  admirer  of  Grecian 
rules’  (China,  p.  92).  In  order  to  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  what  the  Chinese  historical  drama  is 
like,  we  insert  here  a short  sketch  of  this  play. 
The  events  described  in  it  are  partially  founded 
upon  fact.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  1st  cent.  B.C., 
at  a time  when  China  was  weak  and  the  Tatars 
were  strong. 

The  play  opens  in  Tartary.  The  Tatar  Khan  appears,  and 
announces  that,  in  accordance  with  an  hereditary  right,  he  has 
sent  to  demand  of  the  Emperor  of  China  the  hand  of  a princess 
in  marriage.  The  second  scene  is  in  China,  and  shows  the 
Emperor  entrusting  a minister  with  the  task  of  selecting 
beauties  for  his  harem.  The  minister  discovers  a maiden  of 
surpassing  loveliness.  He  demands  from  her  parents  a large 
sum  of  money  as  a bribe,  but  they  are  too  poor  to  give  it  to 
him.  He  therefore  contrives  that,  though  the  maiden  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  palace,  her  charms  shstll  remain  unknown  to  the 
Emperor.  A chance  causes  them  to  be  discovered,  and  she 
becomes  the  Imperial  favourite.  The  faithless  minister  is  con- 
demned to  death  ; but  he  escapes,  and  takes  refuge  at  the  court 
of  the  Khan.  To  revenge  himself,  he  shows  the  Khan  the  lady’s 
picture,  declaring  that  she  would  have  come  in  response  to  the 
Khan’s  demand,  but  the  Emperor  would  not  permit  her ; he 
(the  minister)  had  remonstrated  with  his  master  for  thus  em- 
broiling two  nations,  and  had  been  forced  to  flee  for  his  life : 
let  the  Khan  demand  the  princess,  and  she  must  be  given  to 
him.  Overcome  by  the  beauty  of  the  portrait,  the  Khan  de- 
spatches an  envoy  with  a threat  of  war,  and  prepares  for  the 
invasion  of  China.  Next,  the  lady,  now  a princess,  is  adorning 
herself  in  the  palace  ; the  Emperor  comes  in,  and  shows  his 
admiration.  The  chief  minister  enters  and  reports  the  arrival 
of  the  envoy  with  the  Khan’s  demand.  The  envoy  is  received. 
After  the  audience  the  Emperor  takes  counsel  with  his  ministers. 
He  wishes  to  appeal  to  arms  ; but  the  case  is  adjudged  hopeless. 
The  princess  declares  her  willingness  to  sacrifice  herself  for  her 
country’s  sake,  in  spite  of  her  love  for  the  Emperor.  The 
Emperor  at  last  consents,  and  the  sad  parting  takes  place.  The 
Khan  is  seen  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  leading  away  the  prin- 
cess. The  army  is  on  the  march.  It  arrives  at  the  bank  of  a 
river,  the  boundary  of  the  Chinese  empire.  The  princess  ad- 
dresses the  Khan  : ‘Great  King,  I take  a cup  of  wine  and  pour 
a libation  towards  the  south,  my  last  farewell  to  the  Emperor.’ 
She  pours  the  libation,  and  cries,  ‘ Emperor,  this  life  is  finished. 
I await  thee  in  the  next.’  She  throws  herself  into  the  river  and 
is  drowned.  The  Khan  laments,  orders  her  burial,  and  declares 
that  he  will  maintain  peace  with  China.  Now  we  are  back  again 
in  China.  The  Emperor  is  wandering  in  the  palace  at  night, 
still  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  unable  to  attend  to  affairs  of 
state.  He  sleeps,  and  we  see  the  princess,  escaped  from  her 
captors,  appearing  to  him  in  a vision.  A Tatar  soldier  comes 
in  and  carries  her  off  again.  The  Emperor  awakes  to  fresh  grief. 
The  arrival  is  announced  of  a Tatar  envoy.  He  is  come  to  tell 
the  sad  story  and  bring  back  the  faithless  minister.  The  traitor 
is  led  away  to  execution. 

We  think  the  reader  will  acknowledge  that  this  story  is  one 
well  fitted  for  dramatic  representation. 

The  scenery  of  a Chinese  tlieatre  is  very  simple. 
It  consists  of  a few  mats,  perhaps  rudely  painted, 
arranged  at  the  back  and  sides  of  tbe  stage,  and 
some  tables,  chairs,  and  couches,  which  serve  for 
many  purposes,  and  are  brought  in  from  the  robing 
rooms  as  required.  Tbe  imperfections  of  the  scenery 
are  made  good  by  simple  devices  : a courier,  on 
being  despatched,  seizes  a whip,  and  lifts  his  leg  as 
though  he  were  mounting  a horse  ; passing  over  a 
bridge  is  indicated  by  stepping  up  and  then  down, 
crossing  a river  by  imitating  the  rolling  motion  of 
a boat.  The  actors  are  dressed  in  costumes  appro- 
priate to  their  parts,  and  of  antique  style.  The 
robes  are  very  splendid,  made  of  bright-coloured 
silks  and  satins  and  really  magnificent  embroideries, 
which  have  cost  large  sums  of  money ; but  in  the 
humbler  theatres  they  are  much  tarnished  and  worn. 


Only  in  Peking  and  the  gieat  towns  of  the  North 
are  there  permanent  play-houses.  The  simplicity, 
however,  of  Chinese  theatrical  arrangements  en- 
al>les  performances  to  be  given  without  difficulty 
all  over  the  country,  even  in  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages. Subscriptions  are  collected  on  the  occasion 
of  a festival,  or  a rich  man  wishes  to  give  his 
neighbours  a treat.  A travelling  company  of 
players  is  engaged  ; and,  in  a couple  of  days,  sheds, 
which  serve  their  purpose  sufficiently  well,  are 
erected,  at  little  cost,  with  rough  planks,  poles, 
and  mats.  The  humbler  members  of  the  audience 
stand  in  the  pit,  without  any  protection  from 
the  weather.  The  performances  frequently  last 
for  three  days,  with  intervals  only  for  eating  and 
sleeping.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  plays  are 
long.  In  the  acting  editions  they  are  usually  short, 
but  a very  large  number  are  produced  on  such 
occasions. 

As  was  the  ease  not  long  ago  in  France,  the  pro- 
fession of  an  actor  is,  at  least  nominally,  considered 
disreputable.  Members  of  it  are  classed  with  bar- 
bers and  domestic  servants,  and,  with  their  sons 
and  grandsons,  they  are  not  allowed  to  compete  in 
the  public  literary  examinations. 

Translations  into  French  of  several  Chinese  plays 
will  be  found  in  the  published  works  of  A.  Bazin 
and  Stanislas  Julien. 

Literature. — A.  Bazin,  ThMtre  chinois,  Paris,  1838,  also 
Chine  modeme,  do.  1839 ; J.  F.  Davis,  China,  London,  1852 ; 
S.  W.  Williams,  The  Middle  Kingdom,  new  ed..  New  York, 
1883;  H.  A.  Giles,  Hist,  of  Chinese  Literature,  London,  1901 ; 
J.  Dyer  Ball,  Things  Chinese  London,  1904. 

T.  L.  Bullock. 

DRAMA  (Greek). — i.  Origin  of  the  drama. — 
From  the  time  of  its  origin  down  to  the  days  of 
its  latest  representatives,  Greek  drama  was  closely 
associated  with  religion.  A Greek  tragedy  or 
comedy  was  a religious  service  rendered  by  the 
State  to  one  of  its  gods.  Plays  were  performed 
only  at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus — at  the  Lencea, 
the  festival  of  the  wine-press  in  January  ; at  the 
country  Dionysia  held  in  the  villages  in  December  ; 
and  at  the  city  Dionysia  in  March  (this  the  most 
important  and  brilliant).  There  was  no  long 
season,  and  plays  were  given  all  day  long  during 
the  festivals,  the  spectators  paying  no  admission 
fee  except  what  the  State  provided,  and  often 
bringing  their  own  lunch  and  cushions.  Not  until 
the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  did  the  drama,  as  was  natural, 
become  a secularized  performance  arranged  by  the 
head  of  a troupe  and  often  financed  by  private 
liberality. 

The  development  is  paralleled  in  mediseval  times  by  the 
Mystery  and  Miracle  plays,  which  at  first  were  attached  to  the 
Church  but  in  time  became  dissociated  from  religion  and  formed 
a true  dramatic  literature,  the  actors,  like  Thespis,  wandering 
about  and  performing  their  plays  wherever  convenient,  whether 
in  church  or  inn-yard.  In  modern  times  we  have  the  Passion 
Play  at  Oberammergau,  which  is  beginning  to  be  more  than  a 
merely  religious  performance,  although  the  Bavarian  peasants 
have  refused  an  enticing  offer  to  play  in  America.  Just  as  the 
old  Greek  play  always  began  with  a sacrifice  to  Dionysus  at  the 
altar  or  thymele,  so  to-day  at  Oberammergau  every  performance 
is  preceded  by  Mass,  in  which  all  the  actors  and  members  of 
the  Greek-like  chorus  participate. 

That  tbe  spirit  of  the  Greek  drama  was  strictly 
religious  is  evident  from  its  early  history.  In  a 
larger,  more  philosophical  sense,  it  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  mimetic  or  play  instinct  in  humanity,  and 
the  sense  of  the  pathetic.  The  mimetic  element 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  dances  and  burlesques  on 
Greek  vases  from  the  7th  to  the  4th  cent.  B.C., 
especially  on  Corinthian,  Cwretan,  Boeotian,  and 
Attic  vases.  The  sense  of  the  iiathetic  Croiset 
(iii.  24  f. ) finds  in  the  legends  of  heroes  and  the  reli- 
gion of  Dionysus.  As  Plato  (Rep.  394,  595,  598  f.) 
and  Aristotle  (Poet.  ch.  4f. ) say,  Homer  is  the  real 
author  of  tragedy,  which  is  a novel  all  dialogue, 
or  an  epic  all  speeches,  wherein  the  poet  omits  his 
own  narrative  comment  and  leaves  in  the  amce- 
bean  speeches.  Afschylus  (cf.  Athenmus,  347  E)  said 
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that  his  tragedies  were  but  crumbs  from  Homer’s 
table.  But  historically  the  drama,  though  latent 
in  the  epic  and  drawing  upon  it  for  subject-matter 
and  retaining  much  of  the  epic  technique,  especi- 
ally in  the  messenger’s  speeches,  developed  out  of 
the  lyric — not  the  personal  passionate  lyric  of 
Archilochus,  Sappho,  and  Alcseus,  but  the  choral 
lyric  of  a disciplined  chorus  chanting  in  unison  to 
the  measure  of  the  dance.  This  choral  lyric  of 
Aleman  and  Stesichorus,  which  later  reached  its 
zenith  in  Simonides,  Bacchylides,  Pindar,  and  the 
choruses  of  the  Greek  drama,  flourished  chiefly 
among  the  Dorians  of  early  Sparta,  Sicily,  and 
Magna  Grsecia.  There  were  many  forms,  sucli  as 
hymns  to  the  gods,  marching  songs,  dancing  songs 
for  boys  and  girls. 

We  have  preserved  to  us,  on  a papyrua  discovered  by  Mariette 
in  Egj'pt,  a partheneion,  or  highly  dramatic  virginal  song,  by 
Aleman,  which  consisted  of  140  verses  in  ten  strophes,  of  which 
the  first  two  and  part  of  the  third  are  missing.  This  song 
gives  a pretty  picture  of  a dance  of  Spartan  maidens  in  honour 
of  Artemis,  by  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  such  as  we  see  on  a 
beautiful  Attic  red-figured  crater  in  the  Museo  di  Villa  Papa 
Giulio  at  Rome  (cf.  Furtwangler-Eeichhold,  Griech.  Vasen- 
malerei,  Munich,  1904,  pis.  17-18).  The  chorus  addresses  the 
poet,  and  the  poet  speaks  to  the  whole  body  of  dancers  or  to  an 
individual. 

This  kind  of  choral  lyric  combined  with  its  praise 
the  epic  recital  of  a local  or  national  or  religious 
legend. 

The  specific  and  immediate  origin  of  the  Greek 
drama,  however,  is  in  one  form  of  this  choral  lyric 
— the  dithyramb  or  hymn,  usually  to  Dionysus, 
though  not  confined  to  his  ritual.  The  word 
‘dithyramb’  first  occurs  in  Archilochus  (fl.  c.  670 
B.C.),  who  was  the  first  to  use  to  any  great  extent 
the  iambic  trimeter  and  trochaic  tetrameter,  the 
two  chief  metres  in  Greek  tragedy.  We  do  not 
know  its  derivation.  Many  etymologies  might  be 
given,  each  more  absurd  than  another.  Originally 
it  may  have  been  an  epithet  of  Dionysus,  the  name 
not  of  the  hymn  but  of  the  god  to  whom  the  hymn 
is  sung,  commemorating  possibly  his  double  birth 
from  Semele  and  from  the  loins  of  Zeus — the  scene 
on  Greek  vases  which  perhaps  was  the  prototype  of 
the  Christian  representations  of  Eve  springing  out 
of  Adam’s  side  (cf.  Eurip.  Bacch.  519  f.).  More 
probably  ‘ dithyramb  ’ is  connected  with  thriamhos, 
meaning  ‘ mad  song.’  It  appears  from  Archilochus 
that  the  dithyramb  was  either  a banquet  song  or 
more  probably  a popular  rude  rustic  hymn  in 
honour  of  Dionysus,  who  introduced  from  Thrace 
the  wild  orgiastic  ceremonies  so  foreign  to  Greek 
soberness.  Out  of  these  rustic  dithyrambs — not 
always  licentious,  but  often  solemn  hymns — after 
they  had  received  a systematic  form  under  the 
Dorian  choral  lyric,  tragedy  grew  (cf.  Aristotle, 
Poet.  iv.).  The  dithyramb,  pathetic  as  well  as 
comic,  flourished  throughout  Greece  long  before 
Arion  of  Lesbos  (600  B.C.)  gave  it  a distinct  artistic 
and  recognized  form,  fixing  the  number  of  the 
chorus  at  fifty  and  dressing  them  in  the  likeness 
of  satyrs,  half-animal,  half-human,  with  the  legs, 
ears,  and  snub-nose  of  a goat ; although,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  (i.  23),  who  tells  the  famous  dol- 
phin story  about  him,  Arion  was  the  best  lyrist  of 
his  time  and  the  first  to  compose,  name,  and  teach 
the  dithyramb  at  Corinth.  His  chorus  had  fifty 
satyrs  or  goat-men,  the  same  number  as  we  find  in 
the  earliest  play  of  Aeschylus,  the  Supplices,  noted 
for  its  depth  of  religious  feeling.  The  chorus  of 
satyrs  or  goat-men  (singers  clad  in  goat-skins) 
danced  and  sang  about  a circular  orchestra,  and 
so  were  called  a cyclic  chorus  (from  kvkKos,  the 
orchestra)  or  tragic  chofus  (from  rpdyoi,  a goat  or 
satyr;  cf.  zEsch.  fr.  207).  Of  course,  this  chorus 
of  satyrs  was  replaced  in  later  times  by  a chorus 
appropriate  to  the  plot,  except  in  the  Satyr-drama, 
which  retained  the  satyr  clionis  ; but  tragedy  ori- 
ginally meant  a goat-song  rather  than  a spelt-song, 


as  Miss  Harrison  (loc.  cit.  infra]  argues.  This  is 
also  more  likely  than  that  the  goat  was  the  prize, 
as  might  be  argued  from  a vase  in  the  British 
Maseum,  which,  however,  is  not  Attic.  It  is  more 
likely  than  that  the  goat  was  the  sacrifice,  because 
other  prizes  were  given,  and  the  bull  was  equally 
associated  with  Dionysus.  Dionysus  was  a bull- 
god  as  well  as  a goat-god,  and  often  appears  in 
Greek  art  with  bull’s  horns.  He  had  no  monopoly 
of  the  goat-skin,  which  was  the  primitive  costume 
in  ancient  times,  and  is  worn  by  peasants  in  Greece 
to-day  and  at  modern  Dionysiac  plays  in  Thrace 
(cf.  JHS,  1906,  p.  191  ff.)  and  at  the  performances 
of  rude  dramas  in  Thessaly  and  elsewhere.  It  is 
difficult,  then,  to  agree  with  Farnell  that  the  origin 
of  Greek  tragedy  is  an  ancient  European  mum- 
mery which  was  a winter-drama  of  the  seasons,  in 
which  the  Black  Personage,  Dionysus  MeX(£i'ai7is  or 
M^Xav&os,  killed  Xanthus,  the  Fair  One,  the  actors 
wearing  the  black  goat-skin  of  their  god.  The 
word  ‘ tragic  ’ did  not  mean  at  first  dramatic  or 
pathetic,  and  Aristotle  (loc.  cit.)  says  that  the 
grotesque  diction  of  earlier  times  was  not  discarded 
till  late  for  the  statelier  manner  of  tragedy.  But 
tragic  soon  became  associated  with  the  pathetic, 
because  the  habitual  theme  of  the  dithyramb  was 
the  adventures  and  sorrows  of  Dionysus,  the  new 
religion  which  had  to  struggle  to  win  its  way.  The 
limitation  to  Dionysus  was  not  essential,  as  the 
story  in  Herod,  v.  67  shows.  About  600  B.c.  the 
people  of  Sikyon  honoured  their  local  hero  Adrastus 
and  celebrated  his  suft'erings  in  tragic  choruses,  but 
Cleisthenes,  being  hostile  to  the  cult  of  Adrastus, 
restored  the  chorus  to  Dionysus. 

Ridgeway  makes  large  use  of  this  to  support  his  theory  that 
the  origin  of  Greek  tragedy  was  in  the  worship  of  the  dead. 
There  is,  to  he  sure,  much  of  this  in  our  extant  dramas,  since 
they  naturally  deal  with  death  for  the  most  part,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  worship  of  the  dead,  the  Orphic  and  Eleusinian 
Mysteries  in  which  I)ion3'sus  or  lacchus  was  associated  with 
Persephone,  the  farces  and  burlesques,  as  at  the  later  sanctu- 
ary of  the  mystic  chthonic  Cabiri  near  Thebes,  who  became 
closely  connected  with  Dionysus,  and  the  rude  choral  songs 
and  mimetic  dances  contributed  much,  but  they  were  all 
swallowed  up  by  the  coming  of  Dionysus,  whose  cult  spread 
over  the  whole  Greek  world  and  was  easily  grafted  on  the 
native  worship,  Cf.  and  ct.  art.  Drama  (Introductory). 

Many  elements,  therefore,  combined  to  make  the 
Greek  drama,  but  the  main  one  was  the  worship  of 
Dionysus,  the  god  of  wine,  vegetation,  and  moisture. 
Dionysus,  the  youngest  of  the  Greek  gods,  a mystic 
Phrygian  deity,  came  into  Greece  over  the  moun- 
tains of  Thrace,  met  with  opposition  in  Thrace  and 
Boeotia,  but  finally  reached  Delphi  and  the  villages 
of  Icaria  and  Eleutherse.  From  the  country  he 
made  his  way  into  the  town  of  Athens  under  Pisis- 
tratus,  although  legend  said  that,  under  king  Am- 
phictyon,  Pegasus  of  Eleutherae  had  introduced  him 
into  Athens  (cf.  Pans.  i.  2.  4,  and  schol.  to  Aristoph. 
Acharn.  243).  Dionysus  is  already  known  to  Homer, 
by  whom  he  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Iliad  (vi.  132, 
xrv.  325)  and  twice  in  the  Odyssey  (xi.  325,  xxiv.  74). 
The  opposition  to  his  worship  in  Tbrace  is  embodied 
in  the  story  of  his  harsh  treatment  by  Lycurgus  (II. 
vi.  132) ; in  Boeotia  in  the  legend  of  Pentheus,  the 
subject  of  lost  plays  by  Thespis  and  zEsehylus,  and 
of  the  most  Dionysiac  play  of  Euripides,  the  Bacchce, 
written  at  the  court  of  Archelaus  at  the  very 
birthplace  of  Dionysiac  performances.  The  village 
of  Eleutherae  claimed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Dionysus  and  to  have  been  his  birth-place,  whence 
the  archaic  wooden  image,  or  ^6avov,  of  the  god  was 
brought  to  Athens  by  Pegasus  to  the  precinct 
beside  the  Dionysiac  theatre  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Acropolis,  where  in  the  front  row  is  still  to 
be  seen  the  seat  of  the  chief  priest,  lepeis  ’EXeu^epeus, 
so  named  from  Eleutherae.  At  Icaria,  where  Thes- 
pis, the  founder  of  Greek  tragedy,  was  horn,  there 
was  a story,  of  which  there  are  many  illustrations 
in  art,  that  Dionysus  came  and  was  hospitably 
received  by  the  farmer  Icarius.  Dionysus  gave 
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him  wine,  which  the  people  thought  was  poison,  and 
they  slew  Icarius.  Erigone,  his  daughter,  hanged 
herself,  and  Dionysus  sent  a plague,  which  was 
appeased  by  instituting  the  festival  of  the  swing. 

The  Americans  excavated  Icaria  in  1888  and  found  many  in- 
scriptions illustrating  the  origin  of  the  Greek  drama  and  many 
traces  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus  (cf.  Dyer,  Gods  in  Greece, 
1891,  pp.  104-117 ; Frazer,  Pausanias,  ii.  461  f.  ; Papers  of 
American  School  at  Athens,  v.  [1892]  43  f. ; Nonnus,  Dionysiaca, 
bk.  xlvii.). 

The  story  was  a favourite  subject  in  the  Greek 
drama.  Phrynichus,  Philocles,  Cleophon,  and 
others  treated  the  theme,  although  it  was  avoided 
by  the  three  great  dramatists.  Naxos,  where  the 
story  of  the  waking  of  Ariadne  is  laid,  Crete,  Cor- 
inth, Athens,  and  other  places  are  also  intimately 
associated  with  the  beginnings  of  the  Greek  drama 
and  Dionysus.  Dionysus  was  the  god  of  life,  en- 
thusiasm, and  rustic  merriment,  the  liberator  of 
men’s  lips  and  hearts,  rightly  called  Dionysus 
Eleutherius.  His  orgiastic  and  religious  influence 
ivas  connected  with  the  resurrection  of  life  and  im- 
mortality (cf.  Wheeler,  Dionysus  and  Immortality, 
1899).  Legends  told  how  the  god  slept  in  winter 
and  awoke  in  summer,  or  was  bound  in  winter  and 
released  in  spring.  Flogging  also  filled  an  in^ort- 
ant  role  in  the  rites  of  Dionysus,  as  in  the  Dion- 
ysiac  rites  in  Thrace  to-day.  Even  women  were 
flogged  in  being  initiated  into  the  Dionysiac  rites 
(cf.  Paus.  viii.  23.  1,  and  the  recently  discovered 
Pompeian  painting,  Notizie  degli  Scavi,  1910,  4,  pi. 
xvii.).  At  Delphi,  the  centre  of  Greek  religion, 
where  a ceremony  described  by  Plutarch  repre- 
sented his  mystical  resurrection  and  the  waking  of 
the  new-born  child  after  his  winter  sleep,  he  was 
important  enough  to  have  his  coffin  beside  the 
image  of  Apollo  and  to  share  with  him  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  temple.  So  Dionysus  was  also  the  god 
of  sorrow  and  pathos,  acquainted  with  grief.  What 
more  natural  than  that  tragedy  and  comedy  should 
arise  in  the  worship  of  a deity  the  thought  of  whom 
covered  the  whole  field  of  human  emotion,  whether 
grief  or  gaiety,  ‘ a complete  religion,  a complete 
sacred  representation  of  the  whole  of  life  ’ ? Even 
before  the  coming  of  Dionysus  there  were  the  crude 
beginnings  of  the  drama.  If  we  seek  the  ultimate 
and  final  source,  perhaps  we  can  find  it  mainly, 
but  not  entirely,  in  the  cult  of  the  dead.  The  main 
real  historical  source  was  the  poetic  and  literary 
inspiration  of  the  wine-god,  especially  as  exhibited 
in  the  dithyramb.  Aristotle  rather  than  anthro- 
pology should  guide  us  in  this  question. 

The  dithyramb  of  Arion  was,  if  not  dramatic, 
mimetic,  and  the  chorus  by  its  dancing  illustrated 
the  story  told  in  words.  The  drama  proper,  how- 
ever, began  to  evolve  when  the  choral  chant  was  in- 
terrupted by  a rude  dialogue,  perhaps  improvised, 
between  the  leader  and  the  chorus.  The  dithy- 
ramb was  sung  at  the  spring  festival  of  the  wine- 
god,  and  at  any  time  the  coryphaeus  may  have 
stepped  out  and  spoken  to  the  chorus  as  a whole. 
When  that  happened,  the  song  became  dramatic, 
and  drama  was  born.  Pollux  (iv.  123)andtheA<ym. 
Magnum  [s.v.  dvfjitXn))  say  that  there  was  a kind 
of  table  on  which,  before  Thespis,  one  mounted  and 
answered  the  chorus.  This  rustic  use  of  tables  as 
extemporized  platforms  is  confirmed  by  illustrations 
on  Greek  vases  (cf.  Cook,  CID  ix.  [1895]  370  f. ; 
Ridgeway,  p.  44  f.).  While  tragedy  developed  out 
of  the  dithyramb,  the  dithyramb  continued  at 
Athens  and  elsewhere.  The  intermediate  forms 
have  been  lost,  and  only  a few  notices  and  a list 
of  poets  from  Arion  to  Thespis  remain  to  fill  the 
gap.  Pindar  is  said  to  have  composed  seventeen 
tragic  dramas  in  addition  to  his  dithyrambs,  but 
we  know  almost  nothing  of  their  character.  A 
few  years  ago,  however,  a new  piece  of  evidence 
was  found  in  the  newly-discovered  eighteenth  poem 
of  Bacchylides-— a short  dramatic  lyric  dialogue, 
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which  some  call  a dithyramb,  between  Aigeus  and 
the  chorus.  Although  written  about  the  time  of 
Sophocles,  it  illustrates  the  development  from  the 
dithyramb  to  the  drama.  The  evolution  of  the 
drama  consists,  as  Croiset  says,  in  the  elimination 
of  the  satyric  element,  the  transformation  of  the 
primitive  narrator  into  an  actor,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  a regular  plot.  Thespis  did  this  and  em- 
ployed a regular  actor.  Thus  the  element  of  acting 
was  now  added  to  that  of  impersonation,  that  is, 
he  himself  stepped  out  and  recited  to  the  others, 
for  in  early  days  the  poets  were^also  actors.  Thes- 
pis was  born  in  Icaria,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
worship  of  Dionysus  flourished  and  where  tragic 
choruses  performed  in  his  honour.  Thespis  first 
produced  nis  tragedies  at  the  city  Dionysia  in  534 
B.C.  He  is  also  said  to  have  invented  the  mask, 
which  is  ritualistic  and  reflects  the  origin  of  tragedy 
in  a Dionysiac  festival.  The  successors  of  Thespis 
and  immediate  predecessors  and  rivals  of  Alschylus 
were  especially  Pratinas,  Choerilus,  Phrynichus. 

According  to  Suidas,  Pratinas  was  the  first  to 
compose  a satyr-drama.  During  the  performance 
of  one  of  his  plays  in  competition  with  Aschylus 
(499  B.C.),  the  temporary  wooden  seats  collapsed, 
leading  to  the  erection  of  a regular  theatre  at 
Athens.  His  son  Aristeas  wrote  among  other 
satyr-dramas  one  called  Cyclops — the  title  also  of 
the  only  extant  satyr-drama,  written  by  Euripides 
and  translated  by  Shelley.  Choerilus  also  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  satyr-drama,  and  won  for 
himself  the  title  of  king  among  the  satyrs.  The 
satyr-drama,  illustrated  by  the  satyric  masks  with 
semi-bestial  features,  was  originally  a gross  licen- 
tious Dionysiac  rite,  which  with  its  Sileni  and 
satyrs  came  down  into  Greece  from  Thrace.  There 
dwelt  a tribe  called  Satrse,  among  whom  was  the 
chief  sanctuary  of  Dionysus,  and  who  were  thought 
to  be  lax  in  their  morals  and  given  to  tvild  orgiastic 
rites.  Even  to-day  in  Thrace  and  Greece  one  may 
see  phallic  and  Dionysiac  dances  [the  writer  has 
witnessed  them  in  Boeotia  and  Thessaly],  which 
resemble  the  scenes  on  Greek  vases  which  were  in- 
spired by,  and  inspired,  the  satyr  chorus  (cf.  Furt- 
wangler-Reichhold,  pis.  47,  48).  So  from  the  Satrm 
perhaps  arose  the  name  ‘ satyrs,’  the  constant  com- 
panions of  Dionysus  in  art  and  literature.  It  was 
necessary  only  to  change  the  costumes  of  the  chorus 
to  widen  the  scope  of  subjects.  This  was  done,  and 
Greek  tragedy  got  further  and  further  away  from 
Dionysus  ; and  almost  the  whole  of  Greek  mytho- 
logy was  drawn  on  for  the  plots  of  the  Greek  plays. 
Even  the  chronicle-play,  or  drama  of  contemporary 
events,  was  invented.  The  only  extant  example  is 
the  PerscB,  in  which  Alschylus  avoided  the  fate  of 
Phrynichus  (who  was  fined  a thousand  drachmas 
for  his  Sack  of  Miletus)  by  mentioning  no  contem- 
porary Greek  name  in  the  play,  and  by  placin"  the 
scene  at  the  remote  court  of  Susa.  But  the  Dion- 
ysiac element  was  kept  to  a large  extent  in  the 
coarser  satyr-drama,  which  every  tragic  poet  must 
present  after  a trilogy,  or  set  of  three  dramas. 
Sometimes,  however,  a tragedy  of  a comic  char- 
acter, like  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  could  be  sub- 
stituted, and  later  only  one  satyr-drama  instead  of 
three  was  given  at  each  festival,  to  remind  one  of 
the  origin  of  tragedy  in  the  worship  of  Dionysus. 
Then,  as  we  know  from  inscriptions,  it  had  the 
least  important  place,  namely,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  festival,  and  not  at  the  end  as  previously.  The 
satyr-drama,  like  tragedy,  was  a regular  ritual  sup- 
ported by  the  State. 

2.  Tragedy. — -The  three  great  Greek  tragedians 
were  Alschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  whose 
plays  are  full  of  religious  and  ethical  ideas  (dis- 
cussed in  the  articles  about  them  in  this  Encyclo- 
piedia).  Alschylus  added  a second  actor,  thus 
introducing  true  dramatic  action,  and  diminished 
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the  songs  of  the  chorus.  Of  about  seventy  dramas 
by  .(Eschylus  we  still  have  seven,  among  them  the 
only  Greek  trilogy  preserved,  the  Oresteia,  the 
masterpiece  of  Greek  drama,  produced  in  458  n.c. 
Alschylus,  born  at  Eleusis  in  the  strong  religious 
atmosphere  of  the  Mysteries,  extended  the  bounds 
of  tragedy  to  deal  with  the  great  moral  and  re- 
ligious problems  of  life  and  the  relation  of  man  to 
man  and  to  God.  He  develop)ed  the  plot,  made 
tragedy  a dignified  instructor  in  ethics  and  religion, 
and  laid  down  the  principles  followed  by  all  suc- 
ceeding Greek  tragedians  with  few  changes.  One 
of  the  great  features  of  Hischylean  theology  is  the 
predominance  of  Zeus,  to  whom  even  Destiny  is 
coadjutor.  This  is  perhaps  best  seen  in  the  Sup- 
plices,  which  has  been  pronounced  ‘ one  of  the  most 
truly  religious  poems  in  ancient  literature  ’ (Adam, 
Bel.  Teachers,  p.  142).  AUschylus  verges  almost  on 
monotheism,  or  rather  pantheism  (fr.  70  : ‘ Zeus  is 
sether,  Zeus  is  earth,  Zeus  is  heaven  ; Zeus  in  truth 
is  all  things  and  more  than  all  ’).  Sin  is  or 
insolence,  and  must  be  expiated  by  suffering  ; and 
punishment  is  for  the  most  part  retributory.  He 
protests  against  the  doctrine  of  the  envy  of  the 
gods  (cf.  Agamemnon,  749  f . ),  and  emphatically 
affirms  that  the  world  is  governed  by  Justice. 
As  is  well  expressed  in  Abbott’s  Hellenica  (1880, 
p.  66),  ‘ the  undertone  of  Divine  vengeance  running 
through  the  dramas  of  ASschylus  seems  in  Sophocles 
to  pass  away  into  an  echo  of  Divine  compassion, 
and  we  move  from  the  gloom  of  sin  and  sorrow 
towards  the  dawning  of  a brighter  day  in  which 
strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness.’ 

Sophocles,  who  added  a third  actor  and  raised 
the  number  of  the  chorus  from  twelve  to  fifteen  and 
employed  scene-painting,  in  contrast  to  Aischylus, 
is  the  poet  of  reconciliation  and  not  of  strife  be- 
tween right  and  wrong.  He  was  the  most  religious 
of  the  Greek  poets,  and  piety  is  the  basis  of  his 
religion.  In  Euripides,  the  gnomic  poet  of  every- 
day life  and  realism,  there  is  much  polemic  against 
popular  religion,  much  scepticism  and  cynicism. 
He  robbed  tragedy  of  its  idealism,  but  brought  in 
romance  and  pathos  and  melodrama,  which  made 
him  very  popular  in  his  own  and  later  times. 
Euripides  still  further  diminished  the  importance 
of  the  chorus  as  an  organic  part  of  the  drama, 
made  the  prologue  serve  to  tell  who  the  persons 
were,  and  largely  employed  the  deus  ex  machina  to 
close  his  dramas,  of  which  we  still  have  nineteen, 
including  the  doubtful  Rhesus.  After  Euripides, 
new  tragedies  continued  to  be  written,  down  to  the 
3rd  cent.  A.D.,  and  old  tragedies  of  the  5th  cent, 
were  reproduced  along  with  the  new.  But  there 
was  little  growth  or  innovation  except  in  better 
stage-machinery  and  improved  scene-painting. 
Professional  actors  took  the  stage  in  the  4th  cent. 
B.C.,  and  troupes  were  sent  out  to  the  villages  by 
the  gDds  of  the  Dionysiac  artists.  Almost  every 
town  after  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  had  its  theatre  and 
its  performances.  For  Delos,  Samos,  Delphi,  and 
other  places  we  still  have  several  of  the  choregic 
inscriptions. 

3.  Comedy. — As  in  the  case  of  tragedy,  the 
origin  of  Greek  comedy  is  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Dionysus,  and  especially  with  the 
Dorians.  Comedy  arose  in  the  phallic  song  of 
Bacchic  dancers  and  revellers,  a comus-song  (from 
/c(3/4os  , ‘ a revel,’  not  /cti/xr?,  ‘ a village,’  as  Aristotle 
says).  One  sees  such  a phallic  procession  in  honour 
of  Dionysus  in  Aristophanes’  Acharn.  237  f.,  and 
on  many  Greek  vases.  The  primitive  rude  im- 
promptu performance  was  developed  by  Susarion 
of  Megara,  who  substituted  verses  of  his  own,  and 
' introduced  into  these  indecent  performances  the 
aljuse  of  individuals.  Susarion  brought  these 
comic  i)erformances  from  Megara  first  to  Icaria, 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  tragedy  also  was  born. 


Till  Epicharmus,  comedy  was  only  a series  of  un- 
connected episodes  and  burlesques;  but  Epicharmus, 
the  Sicilian  father  of  Greek  comedy,  introduced 
unity  of  subject  and  plot,  though  he  seems  not  to 
have  had  the  comic  chorus,  which  developed  out  of 
the  comus.  He  was  the  first  to  bring  forward  the 
character  of  the  parasite.  His  comedies  were  of 
two  kinds — mythological  travesties,  and  comedies 
with  scenes  from  daily  life,  which  developed  into 
comedies  of  intrigue.  But  the  comus  of  Attica 
was  combined  with  the  episode-comedy  of  Epi- 
charmus and  Sicily  to  form  Attic  comedy,  though, 
of  course,  the  agon,  or  contest,  also  played  an 
important  part,  as  Zielinski  has  shown.  But  the 
agon  theory,  according  to  which  comedy  arose 
from  ye^vpia/Mds,  or  the  jibing  at  one  another  at  the 
bridge  passed  over  by  the  initiates  on  their  pro- 
cession to  Eleusis  (cf.  Gildersleeve,  in  AJPh  x. 
[1889]  383,  xviii.  [1897]  243),  would  make  comedy 
belong  to  Demeter  and  Persephone  rather  than  to 
Dionysus.  W hiche ver  theory  is  right,  Attic  comedy 
in  its  origin  certainly  was  clearly  separated  from 
tragedy  and  the  satyr-drama,  which  were  regarded 
as  regular  rituals  by  the  State.  But  comedy  grew 
out  of  mere  buffoonery,  and  had  no  claim  to  re- 
ligious respect,  though  it  was  given  unofficially  at 
festivals  of  Dionysus.  The  State  did  not  take  it 
up  until  comedy  was  developed  on  the  lines  of 
tragedy  as  a legitimate  form  of  drama.  Probably 
about  487  B.C.,  as  Capps  thinks, — and  not  so  late  as 
467,  as  Wilamowitz  argues,— comedy  was  officially 
recognized  at  the  city  Dionysia.  Chionides  and 
Magnes  are  the  first  great  names,  and  from  their 
time  onwards  comedy  developed  after  the  pattern 
of  tragedy.  Three  comedies  were  given  at  the 
Dionysia  and  Lenoea  by  five  separate  poets.  From 
425  to  405  B.C.  the  number  was  only  three.  The 
number  of  actors  who  could  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion at  any  time  was  three,  as  in  tragedy 
(though,  as  Rees  has  shown,  this  does  not  mean 
that  only  three  actors  were  employed  to  give  a 
tragedy  or  comedy).  The  nimiber  of  the  chorus 
was  twenty-four— double  the  number  in  tragedy 
before  Sophocles.  Comedy,  like  tragedy,  had  its 
prologue,  parodos,  exodos,  and  choruses ; but  two 
features,  the  agon  and  parabasis,  are  peculiar  to 
comedy  alone.  The  agon  is  a debate  between  two 
antagonists  and  the  chorus,  and  often  seems  to  be 
the  essence  of  the  comedy.  So,  in  the  Clouds  of 
Aristophanes  the  agon  is  the  contention  of  the  J ust 
and  Unjust  Arguments  for  the  Athenian  boy.  The 
parabasis  is  the  part  where  the  chorus  faces  the 
spectators  and  addresses  them  in  the  name  of  the 
poet. 

Three  periods  of  comedy  are  distinguished— the 
Old  (down  to,  say,  390  B.C.),  the  Middle  (from  390 
to,  say,  324— the  date  of  Menander’s  first  play), 
and  the  New  (from  324  onwards).  The  Old  Comedy, 
of  which  Cratinus,  Eupolis,  and  Aristophanes  are 
the  three  great  poets,  ridiculed  with  gross  abuse 
and  obscenity  an  individual  or  any  subject,  whether 
from  mythology,  literature,  Utopias,  daily  or  public 
life.  Imitations  of  animal  life  were  common,  and 
there  were  choruses  of  snakes,  wasps,  fishes,  or 
birds,  as  in  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  the  proto- 
type of  Rostand’s  Chanticler.  Such  choruses 
existed  even  before  Aristophanes,  since  a vase  in 
the  British  Museum  of  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  shows 
men  dressed  as  birds  dancing  to  the  sound  of  the 
flute.  Great  licence  was  allowed  in  ridiculing 
statesmen  and  politics,  but  for  a while  it  became 
necessary  to  curb  the  satire  and  forbid  the  comedians 
to  satirize  individuals  by  name.  The  plays  of  the 
middle  period  of  Aristophanes  are  not  so  pungently 
political  as  the  earlier  ones,  and  the  Plutus  belongs 
to  Middle  Comedy.  Aristophanes  was  the  greatest 
representative  of  the  Old  Comedy,  and  of  his  fifty- 
four  plays  we  have  eleven  preserved  entire — the 
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only  extant  examples  of  a complete  Greek  comedy. 
The  Middle  Comedy,  best  represented  by  Alexis 
and  Antipbanes,  in  which  political  and  personal 
satire  hardly  appears  at  all,  is  a period  of  transition 
to  the  more  rehned  and  less  personal  New  Comedy, 
which  developed  the  comedy  of  manners  with  its 
stock  characters  and  with  the  every-day  interests 
of  eating,  drinking,  and  intrigue.  The  greatest 
poets  of  the  New  Comedy  were  Philemon  (who  in 
a life  of  ninety-nine  years  produced  about  ninety 
plays),  Menander,  Diphilus,  Apollodorus,  and 
Posidippue.  Recently  considerable  fragments  of 
four  plays  of  Menander  have  been  recovered  in 
Egypt  (cf.  Capps,  Four  Plays  of  Menander,  1910), 
but  we  still  get  our  best  idea  of  the  Greek  New 
Comedy  from  the  Roman  comic  poets  Terence  and 
Plautus,  who  took  their  plots  from  the  Greek,  and 
led  the  way  to  the  comedy  of  Molibre  and  modern 
Europe.  See  Drama  (Roman). 

4.  The  structure  of  the  theatre. — It  is  impossible 
even  to  touch  on  all  the  subjects  connected  with 
the  Greek  drama  in  this  article,  but  something 
should  be  said  about  the  form  of  the  Greek  theatre, 
which  to-day  is  the  most  conspicuous  ruin  through- 
out Greek  lands.  The  best  preserved  auditorium 
is  that  of  the  beautiful  and  harmonious  theatre  of 
Epidaurus ; the  best  preserved  stage-building  is 
that  of  Priene.  All  date  after  the  middle  of  the 
4th  cent.  B.c.  The  first  stone  theatre  in  Athens 
dates  from  the  time  of  Lycurgus, — long  after  the 
days  of  A5schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides, — and 
would  seat  about  15,000  people.  With  the  semi- 
circular auditorium  rising  in  tier  after  tier  of  seats 
divided  into  KepKlSes,  or  wedges,  by  aisles,  the 
theatre  of  Lycurgus  probably  reproduces  the  plan 
of  the  temporary  structure  in  which  ACschylus 
acted  his  own  dramas.  The  performance  was 
always  out  of  doors,  and  the  spectators  sat  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  which  was  made  into  the  form  of 
a semi-circle  with  the  ends  extended.  Generally 
even  in  later  times  the  side  of  a hill  was  used  for 
the  auditorium  of  stone,  but  at  Eretria  an  artificial 
embankment  had  to  be  heaped  The  chorus 
and  axitors  performed  in  a circular  orchestra  at  the 
bottom  of  a semi-circular  auditorium.  Here  was 
an  altar  of  Dionysus,  at  which  every  performance 
was  begun  with  sacrifice ; and,  as  the  Greek  drama 
was  essentially  a religious  service,  not  far  away 
there  often  was  a temple,  generally  of  Dionysus, 
in  whose  precinct  the  theatre  was.  Part  of  the 
6th  cent,  temple  of  Dionysus  remains  even  to-day, 
to  the  south  of  the  stone  theatre  of  Dionysus  in 
Athens,  although  the  later  4th  cent,  temple  is 
better  preserved.  However,  we  must  remember 
that,  while  Dionysus  was  the  usual  deity  associated 
with  the  theatre,  we  sometimes  find  others.  So 
the  stage-building  of  the  theatre  at  Oropos,  which 
seems  to  have  had  wooden  seats,  with  the  exception 
of  a few  stone  ones  for  the  priests  and  dignitaries, 
bears  an  inscription  to  Amphiaraus.  At  first  there 
was  no  scenic  background,  but,  when  painted 
scenery  had  been  introduced,  a skene  was  erected 
behind  the  orchestra  containing  dressing  rooms, 
and  was  later  adorned  with  a proscenium  of  half 
columns,  originally  wood,  but  later  stone,  between 
which  were  slabs,  or  pinakes,  on  which  the  scenery 
was  painted.  These  slabs  could  be  removed  when 
the  actors  came  out  into  the  orchestra.  Even  when 
there  was  a stone  skene  and  proscenium,  most 
scholars  now  agree  that  the  actors  performed  in 
the  orchestra,  where  even  a whisper  could  be  heard 
by  the  topmost  row,  as  the  writer  can  bear  witness 
from  experiments  at  Epidaurus.  The  gods,  of 
course,  appeared  on  top  of  the  proscenium,  or 
theologeion.  Ghosts,  like  that  of  Darius  in  the 
Persce,  would  appear  by  ‘ Charon’s  stairs,’  which 
descended  in  the  middle  of  the  orchestra  and  con- 
nected with  an  underground  passage  to  the  skene. 


as  at  Eretria  and  Sicyon.  Tlie  actors  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  chorus  by  their  costume,  often 
padded,  and  by  their  wigs  and  masks.  It  used  to 
be  thought  that  their  height  was  increased  by  the 
cothurnus  on  the  feet  and  the  onchos  on  the  head. 
But  it  is  likely  that  the  cothurnus  was  unknown 
till  late  times.  Doubt  has  also  been  thrown  on  the 
use  of  the  eccyclema,  or  machine  to  roll  out  the 
corpse,  since  no  murder  could  be  represented  in  full 
view  of  the  spectators.  But  there  seems  to  be 
evidence  for  its  use.  Men  played  the  part  of 
women.  There  was  no  curtain,  as  in  the  Roman 
theatre,  so  that  there  was  rarely  a change  of 
scene  ; but  the  three  unities  of  time,  place,  and 
action  were  often  violated,  and  not  consciously 
formulated  by  the  Greeks. 

Literatdre. — Cf.  the  different  histories  of  Greek  Literature, 
esp.  Croiset,  Hist,  de  la  litt.  grecquc,  iii.  (1891),  tr.  in  abridged 
form  by  Heffelbower  (1904) ; Christ,  Gesch.  der  griech.  Lit- 
teratur*,  1905 ; Fowler,  Hist,  of  Ancient  Gr.  Literature,  1902  ; 
Capps,  From  Homer  to  Theocritus,  1909,  pp.  182-300,  414-440 
[one  of  the  best  accounts  of  the  subject] ; Wright,  Short  Hist, 
of  Gr.  Literature,  1907  ; Verrall,  Student’s  Manual  of  Gr. 
Tragedy,  1891 ; Barnett,  Gr.  Drama,  Temple  Primers,  1900  [an 
excellent  little  book,  with  a good  account  of  the  origin  and  early 
history  of  the  drama] ; Haigh,  Tragic  Drama  of  the  ^eeks, 
1896,  The  Attic  Theatre,  1889  (3rd  ed.  by  Pickard-CamMdge, 
1907);  yiorAton,  Ancient  Classical  Drama,  \t&Q\  'We'd,  Etudes 
sur  le  drame  antique,  1897  ; Campbell,  Guide  to  Gr.  Tragedy  for 
English  Readers,  1891 ; Ridgeway,  The  Origin  of  Tragedy, 
1910  [the  most  recent  and  important  treatment] ; Farnell,  ‘ The 
Megala  Dionysia  and  the  Origin  of  Tragedy’  {JHS  xxix.  [1909] 
p.  xlvii),  also  Cults  of  the  Greek  States,  v.  [1910],  s.v.  ‘ Dionysus  ’ ; 
Reisch,  ‘ Zur  Vorgesch.  der  attischen  Tragodie’  (Festschrift 
fiir  Gomperz,  1902,  p.  459  f.).  For  the  rehgious  side,  cf.  esp. 
J.  Adam,  The  Religious  Teachers  of  Greece,  1908 ; Campbell, 
Religion  in  Greek  Literature,  1898  ; Dyer,  Gods  in  Greece,  1891 ; 
Foucart,  Le  Culte  de  Dionysos  enAttique,  1904 ; J.  E.  Harrison, 
Proleg.  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion'^,  1908  (esp.  pp.  359-453) ; 
Pater,  Greek  Studies  : A Study  of  Dionysus,  1895  ; Wernicke, 
‘Bockschdreund Satyr-drama’ (ffermes,  xxxii.  [1897]  290f.).  For 
the  ruins  of  theatres  and  their  interpretation,  cf.  Ddrpfeld,  Das 
griech.  Theater,  1896  ; Puchstein,  Die  griech.  Bilhne,  1901.  On 
the  dramatic  inscriptions,  cf.  Wilhelm,  Urkunden  dramat. 
Auffiihrungen  in  Athen,  1906,  and  the  artt.  by  Capps  cited 
there,  esp.  the  ‘ Introduction  of  Comedy  into  the  City  Dionysia  ’ 
(Chicago  Decennial  Publications).  Other  important  works 
are  the  editions  of  Aristotle’s  Poetics  by  Butcher  (1898)  and 
By  water  (1909) ; O'Connor,  Chapters  in  the  History  of  Actors 
and  Acting  in  Ancient  Greece,  1908 ; Rees,  The  So-called  Rule 
of  Three  Actors,  1908  ; Smith,  ‘ The  Use  of  the  Buskin  in  Greek 
Tragedy  ’ (Harvard  Studies,  xvi.  [1905]);  Hains,  ‘ Gr.  Plays  in 
America’  (Classical  Journal,  vi.  [1910]  24  f.).  Other  books  on 
the  Greek  drama  are  being  prepared  by  Capps,  Harris,  Harry, 
Flickinger,  and  others.  DAVID  M.  RoBINSON. 

DRAMA  (Indian).  — ;i.  The  classical  Indian 
drama. — The  extant  masterpieces  of  the  Indian 
drama  belong  to  the  most  nourishing  period  of 
classical  Sanskrit  literature,  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  begin  with  the  establishment  of  the  Gupta 
Empire  in  a.d.  319,  and  to  extend  to  about  the 
year  800,  though  the  literature  of  the  next  three 
or  four  centuries,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
silver  age,  includes  a number  of  dramas  of  con- 
siderable interest  and  importance  ; and  this  species 
of  composition  has  continued  to  be  cultivated  in 
India  even  down  to  the  present  day.  But  these 
later  productions  are  destitute  of  originality. 
They  are  either  imitations  of  the  old  models,  or 
exercises  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  rhetoricians  and  the  writers  on  the  dramatic 
art.  Recent  discoveries  have,  however,  shown 
that  the  antiquity  of  the  classical  drama  is  much 
greater  than  is  represented  by  the  extant  literature. 
Fragments  of  Indian  palm-leaf  MSS  found  in 
Central  Asia  show  that  a dramatic  literature 
possessing  substantially  the  same  chief  character- 
istics (§  2)  was  flourishing  several  centuries  earlier 
in  the  Kusana  period  (§  3). 

Like  all  other  works  of  the  classical  period — such 
as  the  romances,  the  literary  epics,  and  the  lyrical 
poems — tlie  Sanskrit  dramas  are  of  an  artilicial 
and  highly  elaborated  character.  The  rules  which 
govern  their  language,  their  structure,  the  choice 
of  their  dramatis  persona:,  and  their  plots  are 
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those  -vvliich  had  been  already  fixed  by  gram- 
marians and  theorists.  Dependent  as  they  are  for 
their  interest,  not  so  lunch  on  originality  of  plot 
or  a life-like  portrayal  of  character,  as  on  their 
power  to  excite  emotion,  on  refinement  of  language, 
and  on  subtlety  of  expression,  they  can  have 
appealed  only  to  cultivated  audiences.  We  thus 
find  the  drama,  at  its  first  appearance  in  literature, 
to  be  a perfected  work  of  art,  the  form  of  which, 
already  definitely  settled,  does  not  subsequently 
undergo  any  important  modification. 

This  drama  must  have  had  a history ; but  such 
earlier  forms  as  might  have  enabled  us  to  trace  its 
origin  and  growth  directly  were  either  not  com- 
mitted to  writing  or  have  disappeared  in  the  course 
of  time.  References  in  early  literature  prove, 
indeed,  that  a drama  of  some  kind  nourished  in 
India  at  least  as  early  as  the  4th  cent.  B.c.  (see 
§ 8) ; but  there  is  nothing  actually  extant  in  Indian 
literature  which  stands  to  the  classical  drama  in 
the  same  relation  as  the  early  epics,  the  Maha- 
bharata  and  the  Rdmayana — the  oldest  portions  of 
which  probably  go  back  to  c.  500  B.c. — stand  to  the 
later  epics  of  the  classical  period.  All  that  can  be 
now  known  of  the  history  and  development  of  the 
Indian  drama  must  be  inferred  : (1)  from  the  plays 
themselves,  (2)  from  works  dealing  with  the  arts  of 
dramatic  composition  and  dramatic  representation, 

(3)  from  references  in  other  literature,  and  (4)  from 
a consideration  of  the  popular  theatre  which  con- 
tinues still  to  flourish  in  India. 

2.  Chief  features. — Some  of  the  most  important 
characteristics  which  are  common  to  all  Sanskrit 
plays  are  the  following  : — 

(1)  The  benediction. — Every  play  begins  with  a 
solemn  prayer  in  verse,  addressed  to  some  deity — 
usually  Siva  or  Visnu  or  some  Divine  personage  con- 
nected with  them.  In  the  case  of  one  drama,  the 
Ndgananda,  Buddha  is  invoked.*  This  prayer, 
called  the  nundi,  was  pronounced  by  the  manager 
of  the  theatre  [siitradhdra),  who  was  also  usually 
the  principal  actor.  It  formed  part  originally  of 
an  introductory  religious  ceremony  called  the 
purvarahga,  and  remained  prefixed  to  the  drama 
as  a sign  of  its  religious  origin. 

(2)  The  prologue, — At  the  conclusion  of  the 
nandl,  the  manager  calls  to  his  side  one  of  the 
actors  or  actresses  ; and  the  dialogue  which  follows 
is  adroitly  used  to  bespeak  the  good-will  of  the 
audience,  to  give  some  account  of  the  piece  to  be 
performed,  and  to  lead  up  to  the  action  of  the 
opening  scene  by  calling  attention  to  the  character 
or  characters  who  now  appear  on  the  stage.  This 
introduction  {dmukha  or  prastdvand)  differs  from 
the  prologue  in  the  Latin,  French,  ot  English 
comedy,  in  so  far  that  it  is  not  definitely  separated 
from  the  play  itself,  and  is  intended  to  set  the  plot 
in  motion. 

(3)  The  acts. — The  play  thus  begun  divides  itself 
naturally  into  acts  (ahka),  each  forming,  as  it  were, 
a chapter  in  the  story.  The  hero  appears  in  each 
act ; and  an  act  comes  to  an  end  when  all  the 
characters  have  gone  off  the  stage.  The  unity  of 
time  is  preserved  only  within  each  act  and  not 
throughout  the  whole  play ; and  even  within  the 
act  the  rule  is  liberally  interpreted  by  a proviso  that 
the  events  described  must  not  be  supposed  to  have 
lasted  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  The  time 
supposed  to  elapse  between  one  act  and  another  is, 
in  theory,  limited  to  a year ; but  in  practice  a 
longer  interval  is  sometimes  permitted.^  The 
audience  is  made  acquainted  with  events  which 
have  taken  place  between  acts  by  means  of  inter- 
ludes (viskambhaka  ox  prave&aka),  which  take  the 

* See  § 3 ; cf.  also  the  fragments  ot  plays  discovered  in  Central 
Asia  {ih.).  These  are  definitely  Buddhistic  in  character. 

2 See  Jackson,  ‘Time  Analysis  of  Sanskrit  Plays,’  in  JAOS 
XX.  (1899)  341-369,  xxl.  [1900]  88-108. 


form  of  monologues  or  duologues.  The  unity  of 
place  is  not  observed.  Journeys  from  one  spot  to 
another,  or  from  the  earth  to  the  sky,  for  instance, 
may  be  represented  dramatically  within  the  act. 

(4)  Expression  of  emotions.— The  object  of  the 
dramatic  art  is  to  produce  emotion  in  the  mind  of 
the  spectator ; and  to  this  end  everything  else  is 
subordinated.  In  the  course  of  a play  all  the 
emotions  (rasa),  enumerated  as  eight,*  may  be 
excited ; but  those  of  love  and  heroism  should 
preponderate.  Death  and  fighting  must  not  be 
represented  on  the  stage ; and  every  play  must 
have  a happy  ending.  Tragedy,  therefore,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  finds  no  place  in  the 
classical  Hindu  theatre.  These  characteristic  aims 
and  limitations  produce  in  Sanskrit  plays  a senti- 
mental and  conventional  atmosphere  which  distin- 
guishes them  in  a very  marked  manner  from  the 
tragedies  and  comedies  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

(5)  Verse  and  prose  mixed. — A no  less  striking 
contrast  is  presented  by  their  form.  Sanskrit 
plays  are  written  partly  in  verse  and  partly  in 
prose.  The  verse  portions  consist  of  short  lyrical 
poems  descriptive  of  the  beauties  of  Nature,  the 
charms  of  women,  feelings  of  love,  joy,  despair, 
etc.,  and  these  are  connected  by  a prose  dialogue. 
The  action  of  the  plot  is  carried  on  almost  entirely 
in  prose,  while  the  personal  feelings  of  the  char- 
acters inspired  by  their  surroundings  are  expressed 
in  the  most  formal  verse.  These  lyrics,  couched  in 
a great  variety  of  metres,  and  adorned  with  all  the 
devices  of  rhetoric,  are  highly  polished  specimens 
of  the  poetic  art  such  as  coidcf  have  been  appre- 
ciated, or  even  understood,  only  by  a cultured 
audience.  It  seems  probable  that,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  drama,  the  verses  only  were  fixed, 
while  the  connecting  dialogue  was  left  to  improvis- 
ation, as  in  the  popular  plays  at  the  present  day. 

(6)  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit. — The  dramatis personce 
speak  either  the  literary  language  (Sanskrit)  or  one 
or  other  of  the  popular  dialects  (Prakrit).  The 
distribution  of  languages  among  the  various  char- 
acters may  be  given  as  follows  from  the  Daia-Rupa 
ii.  97-99  (ed.  and  tr.  Haas,  p.  75) : 

‘ Sanskrit  is  to  be  spoken  by  men  that  are  not  of  low  rank,  by 
devotees,  and  in  some  cases  by  female  ascetics,  by  the  chief 
queen,2  by  daughters  of  ministers,  and  by  courtesans.  Prakrit 
is  generally  [to  be  the  language]  of  women,  and  Sauraseni  in  the 
case  of  male  characters  of  low  rank.  In  like  manner  PiSachas, 
very  low  persons,  and  the  like  are  to  speak  Paiiachi  and  Magadhi. 
Of  whatever  region  an  inferior  character  may  be,  of  that  region 
is  his  language  to  be.  For  a special  purpose  the  language  of 
the  highest  and  subsequent  characters  may  be  changed.’ 

This  diversity  of  tongues  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  drama  assumed  its  final  form  at  a period 
when  the  educated  classes  were  in  the  habit  of 
using  Sanskrit  as  an  ordinary  means  of  com- 
munication, while  the  uneducated  classes  still 
continued  to  employ  their  own  dialects.  But, 
though  the  classical  drama  may  thus  show  con- 
ventionalized a state  of  things  which  must  at  one 
time  have  had  its  basis  in  actual  fact,  its  Prakrits 
are  no  longer  the  genuine  language  of  the  people. 
They,  too,  have  become  conventional ; that  is  to 
say,  they  are  merely  Sanskrit  changed  into  the 
various  Prakrits  in  accordance  with  what  were 
supposed  to  be  the  phonetic  peculiarities  of  each, 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
characters  on  the  English  stage  are  often  made  to 
speak  a jargon  which  is  nothing  more  than  per- 
verted English — the  work  of  a dramatist  who  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  living  dialects.  These  dramatic 
Prakrits  are,  further,  assigned  to  different  classes 
of  characters,  and  applied  to  different  uses  in  the 
plays,  in  a manner  which  is  also  purely  con- 
ventional. The  Prakrits  thus  represented  most 
commonly  are  three  in  number — Sauraseni,  Maha- 

1 For  an  elaborate  study  of  the  rasas,  see  Regnaud  Rhitorique 
saiiskrite,  Paris,  1884,  pp.  267-364. 

* In  the  extant  plays  the  queen  regularly  speaks  Prakrit. 
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rastri  and  Magadhi  ; ,biit  a number  of  others  are 
found  occasionally.  Sauraseni,  the  dialect  of  the 
region  of  the  Mathura  (Muttra),  is  used  in  prose  by 
the  queen  and  her  attendants  and  by  the  higher 
subordinates  generally.  In  verse  the  same  char- 
acters use  Maharastri,  the  language  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  country.  The  lower  subordinate  characters 
speak  either  Magadhi,  the  dialect  of  Magadha 
(Bihar),  the  country  around  Pataliputra  (Patna), 
or  some  peculiar  patois  of  their  own.  A fourth 
Prakrit,  Paisachi,  spoken  in  certain  districts  of 
N.W.  India,  is  said  by  the  grammarians  to  have 
been  used  in  the  drama,  but  is  known  at  present 
only  from  their  quotations,  and  has  not  been  found 
in  any  extant  play.*  , 

The  predominance  in  the  plays  of  Sauraseni,  the 
dialect  of  the  country  of  Mathura,  the  holy  land  of 
Krsnaism,  lends  some  support  to  the  theory,  which 
is  not  improbable  otherwise,  that  the  drama  had 
its  origin  in  religious  performances  celebrating  the 
life  and  exploits  of  Visnu-Krsna. 

(7)  The  characters,  etc. — The  characters  in  a play 
may  be  either  semi-Divine  or  human  ; and,  as 
according  to  Hindu  ideas  there  is  no  very  definite 
line  of  demarcation  to  be  drawn  between  these  two 
classes,  they  are  often  brought  into  association,  as, 
for  instance,  when  a king  falls  in  love  with  an 
apsaras,  one  of  Indra’s  nymphs. 

The  plot  may  be  taken  from  legend  or  from 
history,  or  it  may  be  founded  on  contemporary  life 
and  manners.  In  any  case,  the  main  interest 
almost  invariably  centres  in  a love-story.  For  a 
rare  exception,  see  §3,  vi.  ‘ Mudrdraksasa.’ 

The  scenes  are  predominatingly,  though  by  no 
means  exclusively,  those  of  court  life  ; and  the 
persons  most  frequently  represented  are  kings  and 

ueens  and  their  entourage.  There  can  be  no 

oubt  that  the  classical  drama  was  developed 
mainly  under  the  influence  of  royal  patronage,  and 
that  the  dramatists  were  usually  also  court  poets. 
The  dependants  of  the  court,  too,  supplied  certain 
types  which  are  especially  characteristic  of  the 
Indian  stage.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these  are 
the  vidusaka  (who  appears  in  nearly  all  the  plays 
except  those  of  Bhavabhuti),  the  vita,  and  the 
kakara  (who  are  known  chiefly  from  the  Mrchchha- 
katikd  [see  § 3]  and  the  text-books). 

The  vidusaka,  who  has  often  been  compared  with 
Shakespeare’s  clown,  is  the  king’s  confidant  and 
go-between.  His  gluttony,  his  stupidity,  and  his 
foibles  make  him  the  comic  character  of  the  piece. 
Although  a Brahman,  he  speaks  Prakrit,  like  the 
uneducated  characters.  This  fact  probably  denotes 
that  the  type  has  been  borrowed  by  the  literary 
drama  from  the  popular  stage.^ 

The  vita,  another  associate  of  the  king,  is  a 
person  of  wit  and  refinement,  who  combines  the 
graces  and  the  subserviency  of  the  courtier. 

The  iakdra  is  the  brother  of  one  of  the  inferior 
wives  of  the  king,  and  is  represented  as  an  insolent, 
overbearing  upstart.  The  name,  according  to  the 
grammarians,  denotes  a person  of  Saka  descent 
(Pataujali,  Mahdbhdsya,  ad  Panini,  IV.  i.  130). 
As  Sylvain  Levi  [Le  Thtdtre  indien,  p.  361  f. ) has 
pointed  out,  this  etymology  is  historically  im- 
portant, as  showing  that  the  character  in  question 
first  found  a place  in  the  Indian  drama  at  a period 

1 For  a fuller  account  of  the  Prakrits,  see  R.  Pischel,  Gram, 
der  Prakrit-Sprachen  (GIAP  1.  8,  Strassburg,  1900);  on  the 
Paisachi,  see  also  Konow,  ‘ The  Home  of  Pai^aci,’  in  ZDMG  Ixiv. 
[191019&-118. 

2 Pischel  (Home  of  the  Puppet-play,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1902) 
supposes  the  vidusaka  to  be  the  original  of  the  buffoon  who 
appears  in  various  forms  in  the  popular  theatres  of  mediaeval 
Europe.  It  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  some  such  character 
is  inevitable  wherever  a popular  drama  is  developed.  A nearer 
parallel  to  the  vidusaka  would  seem  to  he  supplied  by  the  friar, 
who  was  often  represented  as  a comic  character.  On  the  vidu- 
saka, see  especially  Huizinga,  De  vidusaka  in  het  indisch  Tooneel 
(Groningen,  1897).  Cf.  also  Schmidt,  Beitrdge  zur  ind.  Erotik, 
Leipzig,  1902,  pp.  200-203. 


when  6aka  princes  were  ruling  in  India,  and 
matrimonial , alliances  between  royal  houses  of 
Hindu  and  Saka  nationality  were  possible.  The 
peculiar  language  spoken  by  this  character  is  also 
said  to  be  that  of  the  Sakas  (Sdhityadatpana, 
81,  85). 

Historically  interesting  also  on  account  of  their 
name  are  the  yavanis,  who  attend  the  king  as 
armour-bearers.  These  must  have  been  originally 
Yavana  (‘Greek’)  women,  although,  like  the 
French  word  suisse,  the  term  may  at  a later 
date  have  been  used  to  denote  any  attendant  of 
a particular  kind.* 

(8)  Buildings  and  stage-properties. — From  the 
prologues  to  the  dramas  we  learn  that  they  were 
usually  performed  on  the  occasion  of  a festival — 
most  frequently  the  Spring  Festival  (see  § 10). 
The  simple  arrangements  of  the  Indian  stage 
required  no  building  fitted  with  special  contriv- 
ances like  our  own  theatres  or  the  Greek  diarpa. 
The  plays  were,  as  a rule,  given  in  the  hall  of  a 
royal  palace  which  was  used  for  exhibitions  of 
singing  and  dancing  {samgita-Sdld). 

No  doubt  the  hall  was  sometimes  specially  intended  for 
dramatic  representations,  and  was,  therefore,  called  prek^a- 
gvha,  ‘ play-house.’  Such  buildings  are  described  in  the  Na(ya- 
tdstra  (see  § 4).  Inscriptions  in  a cave  at  Ramagadh  seem  to 
indicate  that  it  was  intended  to  be  used  as  a theatre  (see  Bloch, 
ZDMG  Iviii.  [1904]  455  ; Ann.  Rep.  of  the  Archceol.  Survey  of 
India,  ii.). 

The  stage  was  open  to  the  audience  in  front, 
while  the  background  was  formed  by  a curtain 
divided  in  the  centre.  The  tiring-room  (nepathya) 
was  immediately  behind  the  curtain.  When  char- 
acters came  on  the  stage  in  a dignified  manner,  the 
two  halves  of  the  curtain  were  drawn  aside  by 
attendants  ; but,  when  haste  was  to  be  indicated, 
the  actor  entered  ‘ with  a toss  of  the  curtain  ’ 
(apafi-ksepena). 

One  of  the  names  for  this  curtain,  yavanikd,  was  supposed 
by  Weber  (ZDMG  xiv.  [1860]  269,  Ind.  Stud.,  Leipzig,  1868, 
xiii.  492)  to  mean  ‘the  Greek  cloth,’  and  the  etymology  was 
used  by  him  to  support  his  theory  of  Greek  influence  in  the 
Indian  drama.  The  word,  however,  more  probably  denotes 
some  fabric  made  by  the  Yavanas.  It  so,  it  is,  like  takdra  and 
yavani,  interesting  as  evidence  of  the  period  in  which  the  drama 
assumed  its  form. 

Stage-properties  of  the  most  obvious  description 
only,  such  as  thrones  and  chariots,  were  used ; 
and  there  was  no  scenery  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word.  Its  lack  was  supplied  by  lyrics  de- 
scribing the  imaginary  surroundings,  supplemented 
by  mimetic  action,  and  by  an  elaborate  system  of 
gesture  to  which  a conventional  significance  well 
understood  by  the  audience  was  attached,  some- 
what in  the  style  of  the  modern  ballet. 

3.  The  most  important  plays. — 

The  earliest  specimen  of  the  Sanskrit  drama  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  the  Mpchchhakatika,  which  was  referred  to  the 
4th  cent.  ; but,  since  the  appearance  of  Sylvain  Levi's  Le 
Thddtre  indien,  it  is  now  generally  believed  to  belong  to  a 
later  period  (see  below,  iii.  ‘ Sicdraka  ’).  The  earliest  complete 
plays  which  have  been  published  would  seem  to  be  those  of 
Kalidasa,  who  probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Gupta  monarch 
Chandragupta  ii.  Vikramaditya  (A.n.  401-416).  But,  in  the 
prologue  to  what  is  usually  regarded  as  Kalidasa’s  earliest 
drama,  the  Mdlavikagnimitra,  he  records  the  names  of  some 
‘ far-famed  ’ predecessors — Bhasa,  Ramilla,  Saumilla,  and  Kavi- 
putra.  Until  recently  only  fragments  of  plays  by  these 
dramatists  were  known  ; but,  in  May  1910,  Pandit  T.  Ganapati 
Sastri  discovered,  in  an  old  library  in  Travancore,  MSS  of  ten 
dramas  of  Bhasa,  including  the  Svapma-vdsavadattd,  of  which 
Bhasa  was  previously  known  to  be  the  author,  and  the  Daridra- 
chdrudatta,  from  which  the  plot  of  the  Mrchchhakafika  was 
borrowed.  Editions  of  these  plays  may  be  e.xpected  to  appear 
shortly  in  the  Trivandrum  Sanskrit  Series  (see  Sylvain  Ldvi, 
JA  xvi.  [1910]  388). 

Fragments  of  Indian  (Buddhist)  dramas  of  a much  earlier 
date  have  been  discovered  in  Central  Asia.  These  belong  to 
the  early  Kusana  period,  when  Central  Asia  formed  part  of  the 
Indian  Empire ; and  one  of  them  is  actually  the  work  of 
A^vagho^a,  the  court  poet  of  Kaniska.  The  chronology  of  the 
Kusana  period  is  at  present  in  an  unsettled  state  ; and  the  age 
of  these  fragments  will  be  variously  estimated  according  to  the 
different  views  which  scholars  hold  as  to  the  epoch  of  Kaniska. 


1 For  the  period  to  which  these  foreign  invaders  belong, 
see  § 10. 
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That  i3  to  say,  while  some  will  suppose  them  to  belong  to  the 
1st  cent.  B.C.,  others  will  assign  them  to  the  1st  or  to  the  early 
part  of  the  2nd  cent.  a.d.  These  dramas  are  of  the  con- 
ventional form  (see  § z),  and  do  not  differ  essentially  in  lan- 
guage or  style  from  the  well-known  examples  of  the  classical 
period.  Their  evidence  is  extremely  important,  as  showing 
that  the  structure  of  the  drama  was  already  settled  at  a period 
which  may  be  from  three  to  four  and  a half  centuries  anterior 
to  Kalidasa  (see  § lo  (4)).  See  Eimiglich  PreussUche  Turfan- 
Bxpeditionen : Kleinere  Sanskrit-Texte,  Heft  1,  ‘ Bruchstiicke 
buddhistischer  Dramen  herausgegeben  von  Heinrich  Liiders,’ 
Berlin,  1911 ; Das  ^driputra-prakaraxta,  ein  Drama  des  A6va- 
ghosa,  by  Heinrich  Liiders,  Berlin,  1911  (Sitzungsier.  der 
Konig.  Preuss.  Akad.  der  Wissenschaften,  Phil.-Hist.  Classe, 
p.  388). 

The  number  of  extant  plays  recorded  in  Schuyler’s 
Bibliography  of  the  Sanskrit  Drama  exceeds  five 
hundred,  but  a great  number  of  these  are  late  and 
purely  imitative  productions  of  little  interest  or 
literary  value.  The  following  list  contains  the 
titles,  with  short  descriptions,  of  the  most  im- 
portant ; 

i.  KalidSsa.— (1)  Mdlavikdgnimitra : the  story  of  King 
Agnimitra  and  the  Princess  Malavika  (repeatedly  translated, 
e.g.  Tawney2,  (laloutta,  1891).  The  play  is  historical  in  the 
sense  that  some  of  the  characters  are  knojvn  to  history. 
Agnimitra  was  the  second  member  of  the  Suhga  dynasty, 
which  succeeded  the  Mauryas  in  the  kingdom  of  VidiSa  (E. 
Malwa),  c.  178  B.o.  Incidents  referred  to  in  the  play,  such  as  the 
war  with  Vidarbha  and  the  defeat  of  the  Yavanas,  are  also 
perhaps  historical.  (2)  Sakuntald  (the  most  popular  of  Skr. 
plays ; first  tr.  Jones,  Calcutta,  1789) : the  story  of  King 
Dusyanta  and  the  nymph  ^akuntala,  taken  from  bk.  i.  of  the 
Mahabhdrata.  (3)  VikramorvaSi  (repeatedly  translated,  e.g. 
by  Wilson) : the  story  of  King  Pururavas  and  the  Nymph 
Urva4i,  which  goes  back  to  Vedic  times.  A dialogue  between 
these  two  personages  is  found  in  the  Rigveda  (x.  95). 

ii.  Harsa  (reigned  A.D.  606 — c.  648). — (1  and  2)  Ratndvali 
(Eng.  tr.  by  Wilson)  and  Priyadartika  (tr.  Strehly,  Paris,  1888  ; 
Eng.  tr.  in  preparation  by  A.  V.  W.  Jackson),  named  after  their 
heroines.  The  plots  are  taken  from  the  cycle  of  stories  about 
the  adventures  of  King  Udayana  of  Vatsa.  (3)  Ndgananda : 
founded  on  the  Buddhist  story  of  the  Bodhisattva  Jimuta- 
vahana  (Eng.  tr.  by  Boyd,  London,  1872).  In  the  opening 
benediction  Buddha  is  invoked.! 

iii.  SVDUAV.&.—Mrchchhakatikd,  ' The  Clay  Cart  ’ : a comedy 
of  middle-class  contemporary  life.  The  plot  gathers  around  the 
love  of  the  rich  courtesan  Vasantasena  for  the  poor  but  well- 
born Charudatta  (Eng.  tr.  by  Wilson,  and  especially  Eyder, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1905).  This,  the  most  human  and  amusing 
of  Sanskrit  plays,  is  now  known  to  be  an  adaptation  of  Bhasa’s 
Daridra-chdrudatta,  ‘Poor  Charudatta.’ 2 

iv.  BhavabhCti  (flourished  at  the  court  of  Ya4ovarman  of 
Kanauj,  c.  a.d.  690).— (1  and  2)  Mahdviracharita  (tr.  Pickford, 
London,  1871)  and  Uttarardmacharita  (several  translations, 
e.g.  by  Wilson) : founded  on  the  story  of  Rama.  (3)  Mdlati- 
mddhava  : a comedy  of  contemporary  life  named  after  the  two 
chief  characters  Malati  and  Madhava  (Eng.  tr.  by  Wilson). 

V.  Bhatta  Nabayana  (before  the  second  half  of  the  9th  cent.). 
— Verkisarphdra  (Eng.  tr.  by  Tagore,  Calcutta,  1880)  : the  plot 
is  taken  from  the  Mahabhdrata. 

vi.  Vi^akhadatta  or  ViSakiiadkva  (about  the  same  date  as 
the  last). — Mvdrdrdk^asa : a political  drama  with  no  principal 
female  characters  and  no  love  interest  (Eng.  tr.  by  Wilson). 
The  plot  is  historical.  It  turns  on  the  fall  of  the  Nandas  and 
the  coming  to  power  (c.  315  B.o.)  of  Chandragupta,  the  founder 
of  the  Maurya  dynasty,  the  SavSpoKOTTOs  of  Alexander  the 
Great’s  historians. 

vii.  Raja^bkhara  (lived  at  the  court  of  Mahendrapala  of 
Kanauj,  c.  a.d.  900).— (1)  Viddhatdlabhahjikd,  ‘The  Pierced 
Statue’  (Eng.  tr.  by  Gray,  JAOS  xxvii.  [1906]  1-71);  (2) 
Karpuramahjarl,  ‘The  Camphor  Cluster’  (ed.  and  tr.  Konow 
and  Lanman,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1901);  (3  and  4)  Bdla- 
rdmdyap.a  and  Bdla-bhdrata.  The  first  of  these  is,  in  some 
respects,  an  imitation  of  the  Ratndvali;  the  second  is  note- 
worthy as  being  the  only  extant  example  of  a play  written 
altogether  in  Prakrit ; the  third  and  fourth  are  founded  respec- 
tively on  the  stories  of  the  Rdmdyaria  and  the  Mahabhdrata. 

viii.  Kb$namii5ra  (11th  cent.).— Prabodhachandrodaya,  ‘The 
Rising  of  the  Moon  of  Wisdom  ’ : an  allegorical  play  in  which 
the  characters  are  abstract  ideas,  virtues,  or  vices.s  Its  object 


1 Althou^  these  three  plays  bear  the  name  of  King  Harsa- 
vardhana  Siladitya  of  Thanesar,  and  each  contains  a verse 
asserting  the  royal  authorship,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  the 
work  of  a court  poet,  perhaps  Bana,  to  whom  also  a play 
entitled  Pdroati-parinaya,  ‘ Parvati’s  Wedding  ’ (tr.  Glaser, 
Trieste  programme,  1886),  is  attributed  (on  this  whole  pro- 
blem, see  Ettinghausen,  Har^a  Vardhana,  empereur  et  poHe, 
Paris,  1906). 

2 King  6udraka,  to  whom  this  comedy  is  attributed,  is  the 
central  figure  of  a group  of  legends,  from  which  no  exact 
information  as  to  his  date  or  locality  can  be  obtained.  As  in 
other  similar  cases,  it  is  probable  that  the  actual  author  was 
some  court  poet.  The  M rvhchhakatikd  may  perhaps  belong  to 
the  6th  or  7th  century. 

3 Allegorical  characters  are  also  found  in  one  of  the  Buddhist 
plays  of  which  fragments  have  been  discovered  in  Central  Asia. 


is  to  glorify  the  Vedanta  philosophy  and  to  inculcate  the  worship 
of  Visnu  (Eng.  tr.  by  Taylor  3,  Bombay,  1893). 

For  dramas  inscribed  on  stone,  see  Kielhorn,  ‘Bruchstiicke 
ind.  Schauspiele  in  Inschriften  zu  Ajmere  ’ (GGN,  1901) ; and 
Hultzsch,  Epigr.  Ind.  viii.  [1905-6]  96. 

4.  Works  on  the  theatre. — Of  tlie  Sanskrit 
treatises  whicli  deal  witli  dramatic  composition 
and  theatrical  representation  the  following  are  the 
most  important : — 

The  Ndtya-idstra  is  an  encycloptedia  dealing 
with  the  theatre  and  all  the  arts  associated  there- 
with. It  is  regarded  as  the  highest  authority, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  of  Divine  authorship.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  revealed  as  a fifth  Veda  by  the 
god  Brahma  to  the  sage  Bharata,  who  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  plays  as  the  stage-manager  of 
the  gods.  It  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  earliest 
extant  dramas,  and  may  be  much  older.  The  list 
of  foreign  invaders  of  India  mentioned  in  it — 
Sakas,  Yavanas,  Pahlavas,  Bahlikas — seems  to 
indicate  the  same  period  as  the  dramas  themselves 
(see  Sylvain  L6vi,  op.  cit.,  Appendix,  p.  3). 

The  Daia-Rupa  (ed.  and  tr.  Haas,  New  York, 
1911)  of  Dhanamjaya,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Munjaor  Vakpatiraja,  king  of  Malwa  (last  quarter 
of  the  10th  cent.),  deals  only  with  the  dramatic 
art,  which  it  analyzes  under  four  headings;  (1) 
the  plot,  (2)  the  hero  and  the  other  characters,  (3) 
the  prologue  and  the  various  species  of  dramatic 
composition,  (4)  the  poetry  and  the  sentiments  to 
be  expresssed. 

The  Sdhityadarpana  (ed.  and  tr.  Ballantyne  and 
Mitra,  Calcutta,  1875)  of  Visvanatha,  of  uncertain 
date,  treats  not  only  of  the  drama  but  also  of  the 
whole  art  of  poetry. 

These  works  show  a subtle  power  of  analysis 
which  is  characteristically  Indian ; but  the  ana- 
lysis is  rather  of  the  form  than  of  the  spirit,  and 
is  as  alien  as  possible  from  xvliat  has,  since  the 
days  of  Aristotle,  been  regarded  as  dramatic  criti- 
cism in  the  West.  Thus,  the  principles  in  accord- 
ance with  which  dramas  are  classified  are  founded 
on  what  we  should  consider  accidents  rather  than 
essentials  ; for  example,  the  rank  of  the  hero,  the 
number  of  the  acts,  the  kind  of  language  (whether 
partly  in  Sanskrit  and  partly  in  Prakrit,  or  alto- 
gether in  Prakrit,  etc.).  According  to  such  prin- 
ciples, all  dramas  are  divided  into  two  main  classes 
— a higher  {riipaka),  of  which  there  are  10  varie- 
ties ; and  a lower  [upariipaka),  of  which  there  are 
18  varieties.  Of  the  riipaka,  the  first  variety  is 
the  nataka,  which  must  consist  of  not  fewer  than 
5 and  not  more  than  10  acts,  and  in  which  the 
hero  must  be  a god  or  a prince,  e.g.  Sakuntald. 
The  next  variety  is  the  prakarana,  a love-story 
of  real  life,  in  which  hero  and  heroine  must  be  of 
good  family,  e.g.  Mrchchhakatikd.  Of  the  uparU- 
paka  the  chief  variety  is  the  ndtika,  which  has  the 
same  type  of  hero  as  the  nataka,  but  is  confined 
to  4 acts,  e.g.  Ratndvali.  Another  variety,  the 
fourth  in  the  enumeration,  is  the  sattaka,  which 
(according  to  the  Sdhityadarpana)  is  like  the 
ndtika,  except  that  it  is  written  entirely  in  Pra- 
krit, e.g.  Karpurarrvahjari, 

[In  addition  to  the  rupakas  and  uparupakas  just  noted,  the 
following  types  described  by  the  Indian  dramaturgists  are  also 
accessible,  though  the  majority  of  them  are  still  untranslated. 

1.  Rupakas.— (i.)  The  Bhdria,  or  monologue,  descriptive  of 
the  passing  throng  or  of  a rascal’s  exploits  (e.g.  Vasantatilaka 
of  Varadacharya,  ed.  Vidyasagara,  Calcutta,  1872  ; Eng.  tr.  in 
course  of  preparation  by  L.  H.  Gray),  (ii.)  Prahasana,  or  farce 
(e.g.  Jyotiri^vara’s  Dhurtasamdgama,  tr.  Marazzi,  Teatro  scelto 
indiano,  Milan,  1871-74,  ii.  189-231).  (iii.)  Dima,  or  presenta- 
tion of  terrible  events,  the  effect  of  the  combats,  etc.,  often  being 
enhanced  by  sorcery,  eclipses,  and  the  like  (e.g.  Rama’s  Mayi- 
mathonmathana,  ed.  R.  Schmidt,  ZDMG  Ixiii.  [1909]  409-437, 
629-654).  (iv.)  Vydyoga,  or  military  spectacle,  from  which  the 
sentiment  of  lov,e  is  excluded  (e.g.  Kanchanacharya’s  Dhanaip- 
jayavijaya,  ed.  Sivadatta  and  Parab,  Bombay,  1895). 

2.  Uparupakas. — (i.)  The  Trotaka,  merely  a v^icty  of  the 
ndfaka  (e.g.  the  Vikramorvati  [,§  3,  i.]).  (ii.)  Srigadita,  in 
which  the  name  of  the  goddess  Sri  (‘  Fortune  ’)  is  frequently 
mentioned,  or  the  divinity  is  imitated  by  the  heroine  (e.g.  Ma- 
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dhava  Bhatt^’s  Subhadrdharana,  ed.  Durgaprasada  and  Parab, 
Bombay,  1888).  (iii.)  Bhdxiikd,  a comic  piece  in  one  act  (e.g. 
Rupa  Gosvami’s  Ddnakelikaumudi,  ed.  Jiva  Gosvami,  Mur- 
Ehidabad,  1881). 

To  these  should  be  added,  though  unmentioned  by  the  native 
dramaturgists,  the  very  interesting  Chayandtaka,  or  ‘ shadow 
play’  (e.g.  Subhata’s  DutdAgada,  tr.  Gray,  JAOS  xxxi.  [1911] ; 
see  below,  § 6). — L.  H.  Gray.] 

In  the  same  spirit  the  theorists  delight  in  arrang- 
ing into  divisions  and  sub-divisions — -according  to 
rank,  character,  and  circumstances — all  the  con- 
ceivable types  of  hero  and  heroine,  and  all  the  pos- 
sible varieties  of  plot.  Artificial  and  meticulous 
as  is  the  theory  of  drama  thus  presented,  it  is 
substantially  observed  in  all  the  plays  extant,  and 
it  acquires  a more  binding  power  as  time  goes 
on,  so  that  the  later  productions  are  no  longer 
works  of  art,  but  exercises  written  to  illustrate 
rules. 

5.  Prakrit  nomenclature  a sign  of  popular  origin. 
— The  whole  nomenclature  of  the  drama,  however, 
as  employed  and  expounded  by  the  theorists,  sup- 
plies indisputable  evidence  of  its  popular  origin. 
The  terms  denoting  acting  and  actors,  the  different 
kinds  of  plays,  theatrical  appliances,  etc. , are  pre- 
dominatingly Prakrit  and  not  Sanskrit,  as  they 
must  have  been  if  the  drama  had  been  literary 
from  the  first.  The  very  root  nat,  ‘ to  act,’  is 
the  Prakrit  equivalent  of  the  Sanskrit  nj^f,  ‘ to 
dance,’  in  the  Indian  sense,  that  is,  ‘ to  express  by 
mimetic  action.’  It  occurs  in  Panini’s  grammar 
(IV.  iii.  110,  129;  4th  cent,  b.c.),  and  both  Paniui 
himself  and,  still  more  explicitly,  his  commentator 
Patanjali  (2nd  cent.  B.C.)  show  that,  at  their  re- 
spective dates,  the  educated  classes  spoke  Sanskrit, 
while  the  common  people  still  continued  to  use 
their  native  dialects.  The  drama,  then,  had  its 
origin  among  the  common  people ; and,  at  the 
later  period  when  it  assumed  a literary  form,  its 
nomenclature  was  so  firmly  established  as  not  to 
suffer  change  through  the  influence  of  its  new  sur- 
roundings. 

6.  Influence  of  the  puppet-play. — Further  evi- 
dence of  a popular  origin  has  been  seen  in  the 
titles  sutraahdra  and  sthapaka  applied  to  the 
manager  and  to  his  principal  assistant.  The  word 
sutradhara  means  literally  ‘ the  holder  of  the 
strings,’  and  sthapaka  ‘the  placer.’  These  terms 
are  supposed  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
puppet-play,  which  was  undoubtedly  a very 
ancient  form  of  dramatic  representation  in  India, 
and  is  alluded  to  by  Nilakantha  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Mahdbharata,  XII.  ccxcv.  5 (Shankar 
Pandit,  in  notes  to  VikramorvaB,  p.  4,  Bombay 
Sanskrit  Series,  1879 ; Pischel,  Home  of  the 
Puppet-play , and  ‘ Das  altind.  Schattenspiel,’ 
SB  AW  xxiii.  [1906]  482-502;  Gray,  introduction 
to  his  tr.  of  the  Dutahgada,  in  JAOS  xxxii.  [1912]). 

The  sthapaka,  who  is  well-known  from  the  text-books,  has 
almost  vanished  from  the  stage.  He  probably,  however,  ap- 
pears in  the  Earpuramaftjari,  although  the  MSS  are  not  in 
agreement  on  this  point  (see  Konow  and  Lanman,  Karpura- 
mafljari,  p.  196,  Harvard  Oriental  Series,  vol.  iv.  [1901]). 

7.  Popular  plays  {ydtras). — The  classical  drama 
is,  therefore,  a popular  product  which  has  received 
a literary  development.  This  development  took 
place,  as  is,  indeed,  true  of  classical  Sanskrit 
literature  generally,  under  royal  patronage.  The 
plays,  as  we  learn  from  the  prologues,  were  most 
frequently  performed  at  palaces  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Spring  Festival ; the  characters  represented 
are  most  commonly  kings  and  queens  and  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  court ; the  dramatists  are  usually 
court  poets  ; and  the  authorship  of  a number  of 
plays  is  attributed  to  the  kings  themselves. 

The  popular  drama,  however,  did  not  cease  to 
exist  because  it  assumed  a more  polished  form 
at  courts.  While  the  works  of  a Kalidasa  or  a 
Bhavabhuti  were  being  performed  before  a courtly 
audience  in  the  hall  of  the  palace,  the  popular 


plays  were  appealing  to  humbler  folk  in  the  open 
air.  They  still  survive  in  India  under  the  name 
of  yatrds,  a name  which  declares  their  religious 
origin  ; for  ydtrd  means  a festival  in  honour  of 
some  deity.  The  plots,  too,  of  these  popular  plays 
are  still  religious  in  character.  They  are  still 
taken  from  the  legends  of  the  gods  and  heroes  of 
the  Mahdbharata  and  Rdmdyana.  The  striking 
similarity  between  the  yatrds  and  the  ‘ mysteries  ’ 
of  mediaeval  Europe  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Nisikanta  Chattopadhyaya  (The  Yatrds,  or  the 
Popular  Dramas  of  Bengal,  London,  1882,  p.  3 ; 
Ind.  Essays,  Zurich,  1883,  p.  3),  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  tlieatre  in  India,  as  in  Europe, 
had  its  origin  in  religion. 

8.  References  to  drama  in  early  literature. — The 
earliest  certain  mention  of  a dramatic  literature 
appears  to  occur  in  Panini’s  grammar  (c.  350  B.C.), 
IV.  iii.  110-111,  where  he  gives  rules  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  names  denoting  the  followers  of  two 
text-hooks  on  the  drama — those  of  ^ilalin  and 
Krsasvin.  These  treatises  are  lost ; it  is  probable 
that  they  and  all  other  works  of  the  same  nature 
were  superseded  by  the  Ndtya-idstra  (see  § 4). 
Panini’s  commentator,  Patanjali  (c.  140  B.c.),  often 
refers  in  his  Mahdbhdsya  to  actors,  and  mentions 
two  plays  by  nam.Q—Kamsavadha,  ‘ the  Slaying  of 
Kamsa,'  and  Balibandhana,  ‘ the  Binding  of  Bali  ’ 
— with  the  additional  information  that  in  the  former 
the  adherents  of  Kamsa  and  Vasudeva  respectively 
reddened  and  blackened  their  faces  (Weber,  Ind. 
Studien,  xiii.  487  ; cf.  also  Keith,  ZDMG  Ixiv. 
[1910]  534-536).  As  both  of  the  earliest  recorded 
plays  celebrated  the  exploits  of  the  god  Visnu,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  drama  may  have  taken 
its  origin  from  religious  performances  in  his  honour. 
There  are  also  other  indications  that  this  view  may 
possibly  be  correct  (see  § 2 (6)). 

9.  Dramatic  character  of  some  early  literature. 
— The  earliest  literature  of  India,  extending  back 
to  a period  c.  1200  or  1500  B.c.,  includes  certain 
compositions  which  are  to  some  extent  dramatic  in 
character,  and  which  may  well  have  supplied  the 
germ  of  a regular  drama.  In  the  Rigveda  there 
are  fifteen  hymns  written  in  the  form  of  dialogues, 
which,  if  recited  with  appropriate  action  and  with 
the  parts  assigned  to  separate  actors,  would  make 
diminutive  plays.' 

The  ancient  epic  poems,  the  Mahdbhdrata  and 
Rdmdyana,  contain  many  scenes  which  might  well 
be  acted.  The  step  from  the  epic  to  the  drama,  if 
such  a development  had  taken  place  in  India,  would 
have  heen  a short  one,  since  the  change  of  speaker 
in  the  epic  is  denoted  by  a short  prose  statement, 
which  is  little  more  than  a stage  direction — ‘ A. 
spake  ’—and  not  by  a line  of  verse  incorporated  in 
the  poem,  as  in  Homer. 

The  Brahmana  literature,  dating  from  c.  800  B.C., 
also  contains  accounts  of  performances  of  a dra- 
matic character  which  took  place  in  connexion  with 
certain  religious  ceremonies  : 

‘ On  solemn  occasions,  such  as  that  of  the  sacrifice  of  a horse, 
it  was  the  custom  in  Vedic  times  to  recite  old  histories  and 
songs  ; and  the  performers,  the  priests  of  the  Rig-veda  and  the 
Yajur-veda  spoke  turn  and  turn  about’ (Hillebrandt,  Ritxial- 
Litteratur  [GIAP  iii,.  2],  Strassburg,  1897,  p.  150).  On  the  day 
of  a Mahavrata  an  Arya  and  Sudra  appeared,  who  disputed 
about  a skin  (Hillebrandt,  Roman.  Forsch.  v.  [1890]  327);  ami 
at  the  ceremony  of  the  purchase  of  soma  a buyer  and  seller 
were  introduced,  who  held  an  animated  conversation  about  the 
price.  The  buyer  made  his  offer,  the  seller  raised  his  price.  If 
the  soma-dealer  proved  refractory,  the  purchaser  was  bound  to 
tear  the  soma  from  him,  and  also  to  take  away  the  gold  and  the 
cow  which  he  had  given  for  the  soma.  If  the  dealer  resisted, 
the  buyer  had  to  beat  him  with  a leather  strap  or  with  billets 


1 For  these  ‘sartivdda’  hjunns,  see  Oldenberg,  ZDMG  xxxvii. 
(1883)  54,  and  xxxix.  (1885)  62  ; Sylvain  Liivi,  op.  cit.  301 ; von 
Schroder,  Mysterium  u.  Mimus  im  Rig-veda,  Leipzig,  1908, 
p.  1;  Winternitz,  WZKM  xxiii.  [1909]  102;  Ilertel,  ‘Ui-spruiig 
des  ind.  Dramas  und  Epos,’ ii>.  xviii.  (1904)59-83,137-108;  Keith, 
in  JRAS,  1911,  p.  979. 
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of  wood  (Hillebrandt,  Vedische  Mythologie,  Breslau,  1891-1902, 
i.  75 : Pischel,  Home  of  the  Pvppet-play,  p.  12).l 

10.  Origin  of  the  drama.- — The  foregoing  para- 
graphs contain  a summary  of  such  evidence  as 
bears  on  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  drama. 
From  a consideration  of  the  evidence  thus  sum- 
marized, the  folio-wing  four  points  would  seem  to 
be  established : 

(1)  The  drama  was  of  popular,  not  of  learned, 
origin  (see  § 5).  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  suppose 
any  connexion  between  it  and  the  samvada  hymns 
of  the  Rigveda  (see  § 9). 

(2)  The  drama  is  of  lyric,  not  of  epic,  origin. 
The  actual  plays  are  essentially  lyrical.  Their 
frame-work  consists  of  a number  of  little  poems 
about  the  beauties  of  Nature,  or  personal  feelings, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Heine’s  Lieder.  The 
prose  dialogue  which  connects  these  is  of  minor 
importance,  and  originally  was  probably  left  to 
improvisation  (see  § 2 (5)).  It  is  probable,  then, 
that  the  drama  arose  from  songs  associated  with 
gestures,  i.e.  ‘dancing,’  in  the  Indian  sense.  Its 
form  could  not  be  explained  if  it  were  supposed  to 
be  of  epic  origin  (see  § 9).^ 

(3)  Its  origin  was  religious.  This  is  inferred  from 
the  existence  of  the  ndndl  (see  § 2 (1)),  from  the 
analogy  of  the  ydtrds  (§  7),  and  from  the  titles  of 
the  earliest  recorded  plays  (§  8).  The  fact  that 
dramas  were  regularly  performed  at  the  P'estival 
of  Spring  ivould  seem  to  indicate  that  the  rites 
from  which  they  derived  their  origin  may  have 
been  originally  associated  with  some  primitive 
form  of  Nature -worship,  like  those  which  are 
found  incorporated  in  Brahman  ritual  (§  9).  It  is 
quite  possible  that,  in  certain  parts  of  India,  the 
worship  of  Visnu-Kr§na,  with  which  the  drama 
would  appear  to  be  especially  connected  (§§  2 (6), 
8),  may  have  been  at  a later  date  superimposed  on 
some  popular  festival  of  the  kind. 

(4)  A drama  of  some  kind  certainly  existed  as  early 
as  350  B.C.  (see  § 8),  and,  at  some  period  between 
this  date  and  the  date  of  the  fragments  found  in 
Central  Asia  (see  § 3),  the  form  of  the  classical 
drama  was  stereotyped.  The  peoples  of  foreign 
nationality  who  have  left  their  traces  in  the 
drama,  and  who  are  mentioned  in  the  dramatic 
text -books,  are  those  who  occur  in  the  other 
literature — epics,  grammatical  works,  law-books, 
etc. — and  in  the  inscriptions  which  fall  within  this 
period  (Rapson,  B.  M.  Cat.,  ‘Andhra  Dynasty,’ 
etc.,  London,  1908,  p.  xcviii). 

II.  The  question  of  Greek  influence. — The  view, 
formerly  widely  accepted,  and  most  fully  expounded 
by  Windisch  (‘  Der  griech.  Einfluss  im  ind.  Drama  ’ 
[FerA.  d.  6 Internat.  Or. -Cong.,  Berlin,  1882,  li. 

ii.  3]),  that  the  Indian  drama  had  been  influenced 
by  the  Newer  Attic  Comedy  of  Menander  and 
Philemon  (340-260  B.C.),  probably  finds  few  sup- 
porters at  the  present  day.  The  arguments  of 
Windisch  are  carefully  considered  one  by  one  by 
Sylvain  Ldvi  {op.  cit.),  who  finds  none  of  them  con- 
vincing ; and,  as  has  been  pointed  out  (§§  2,  10), 
there  are  so  many  fundamental  differences  between 
the  Indian  and  the  Greek  drama  thaX,  prima  facie, 
they  have  all  the  appearance  of  being  independent 
developments. 

Litbeatdre. — The  standard  work  on  the  Sanskrit  drama  is 
Sylvain  Ldvi,  Le  Theatre  indien^  Paris,  1890  ; the  best  collec- 
tion of  English  translations  is  still  that  of  H.  H.  Wilson,  Select 
^ecimens  of  the  Theatre  of  the  Hindus  = vols.  xi.  and  xii.  of 
Works  of  U.  H.  Wilson^  London,  1871 ; the  best  Bibliography 
of  the  Sanskrit  Drama  is  that  of  Montgromery  Schuyler,  vol. 

iii.  of  the  Columbia  University  Indo-Iranian  Series,  New  York, 


1 To  the  reference  riven  by  Pischel  add  von  Schroder,  Mys- 
Uriumu.  MimuSj  ana  Keith,  Sdfikhayana  Ard'^yakat  London, 
1908,  Appendix  on  the  Mahavrata,  p.  73. 

2 An  extremely  polished  form  of  the  primitive  y&trd  probably 
exists  Iq  Jayadeva’s  Oliagovinda  (12th  cent.),  made  accessible 
in  Sir  Edwin  Arnold’s  Indian  Song  of  Smigs  (London,  1876). 


1906.  A survey  of  Indian  dramaturgic  literature,  with  refer- 
ences to  parallel  passages,  is  given  by  G.  C.  O.  Haas,  in  his  ed. 
and  tr.  of  the  Da^a-Rupa  in  the  same  series  (New  York,  1911). 
Reference  may  also  be  made  to  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson, 

‘ Certain  Dramatic  Elements  in  Sanskrit  Plays,  with  Parallels 
in  the  English  Drama,*  in  AJPh  xix.  (1898)241-254,  and  ‘Chil- 
dren  on  the  Stage  in  the  Ancient  Hindu  Drama,’  in  Looker-On^ 
v.  (1897)  509-516  ; and  to  L.  H.  Gray,  ‘ The  Sanskrit  Novel  and 
the  Sanskrit  Drama,’  in  WZKM  xviii.  (1904)  48-54. 

E.  J.  Rapson. 

DRAMA  (Japanese). — i.  Origin. — The  Japan- 
ese themselves  do  not  hesitate  to  carry  back  the 
drama  to  mythological  times. 

The  Kojiki  tells  us  how  the  great  sun-goddess  Amaterasu-6 
mikami-no-mikoto,  angry  with  her  mischievous  and  turbulent 
brother  Susa  no  wo,  god  of  winds  and  storms,  hid  herself  in  a cave 
and  refused  to  come  forth.  The  gods,  distressed  by  the  eclipse 
of  light  which  ensued,  sought  to  lure  her  from  the  cavern,  and 
at  last  succeeded  in  doing  so  by  means  of  a simple  play.  A 
young  and  beautiful  deity,  Amatsu-uzume-no-mikoto,  clad  in 
moss  from  the  mountain  of  Kayou,  garlanded  with  flowers  from 
the  spindle-tree,  and  bearing  in  her  hand  a bunch  of  bamboo- 
fronds,  was  set  to  dance  a hieratic  dance  at  the  entrance  to  the 
cavern.  The  dance  (it  is  still  exhibited  at  Ise  and  Nara,  and 
in  Izumo)  was  found  vastly  amusing  by  the  crowd  of  gods 
assembled  at  the  cave  to  witness  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
experiment,  and  a roar  of  delighted  laughter  went  up  from 
them.  The  sulking  sun-goddess  was  filled  with  woman-like 
curiosity,  peeped  out  from  her  hiding-place,  and  was  finally 
presuaded  to  return  to  her  proper  sphere.  Thus  the  Ama-no- 
iwado-no-kagura,  or  ‘ play  before  the  celestial  gate,’  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  germ  from  which  has  sprung  the  classical 
drama  of  old  Japan. 

The  value  of  the  above  legend  depends  on  the 
view  taken  as  to  the  historic  value  of  the  Kojiki, 
a compilation  of  the  8th  cent.  A.D.,  to  which  few 
foreigners  would  assign  the  same  high  position 
that  is  accorded  to  it  by  the  Japanese.  Under  the 
year  A.D.  671,  however,  the  Nihongi  speaks  of  a 
tamai,  or  ‘ rice-field-dance,’  connected  with  the 
ingathering  of  the  harvest ; and  this,  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  11th  cent.,  had  developed  into  a 
more  or  less  formal  pantomime  under  a Chinese 
name  dengaku,  which  signifies  the  same  thing  as 
tamai.  The  tamai,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
a purely  Shintoistic  dance,  connected  with  the 
indigenous  Nature  - worship  ; the  dengaku  was 
more  or  less  buddhicized,  and  was  performed  by 
men  with  shaven  crowns  who  were  called  dengaku- 
hoshi,  or  teachers  of  the  law  connected  with  the 
rice -field -dance,  and  who  belonged  (doubtless 
irregularly)  to  the  Buddhist  clergy.  We  have 
here  a point  of  contact  with  the  history  of  Bud- 
dhist developments  in  Japan.  During  the  9th  and 
10th  cents.,  when  the  miseries  of  the  country  were 
very  great,  and  when  little,  if  anything,  was  done 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  people  by  the  selfishly 
cultured  monks  whose  chief  seats  were  in  Nara, 
Kyoto,  Hieizan,  and  a few  other  seats  of  mon- 
astic piety,  travelling  priests  belonging  to  no  par- 
ticular sect  of  Buddhism  itinerated  throughout 
the  country,  gathering  the  people  round  them  by 
simple  dances  and  religious  performances,  and 
teaching  the  elements  of  popular  religion.  These 
men  were  known  as  odori-nembutsu,  ‘ dancing 
reciters  of  prayers.'  They  were  also  dengaku- 
boshi.  The  most  famous  of  these  men  was  Kuya 
Shonin  (9th  cent. ),  a prince  of  the  Imperial  blood, 
who  travelled  all  through  the  country  with  his 
mystery  plays  and  dances.  It  is  in  these  itinerat- 
ing preachers  that  we  find  the  true  successors  of 
that  faith  in  Amitabha  alone,  which,  developed  in 
the  7th  cent,  by  the  Chinese  patriarch  Zendo,  and 
encouraged  by  Shotoku  Taishi,  disappeared  for  a 
while  under  the  ritualistic  burdens  of  the  systems 
in  vogue  at  Nara  and  Kyoto,  to  reappear  in  the 
simpler  Jodo  systems  of  Honen  and  Shinran. 

But  the  ‘ rice-field-dances  ’ developed  in  another 
direction.  By  the  side  of  the  solemn  and  sedate 
dengaku,  with  its  religious  tone,  there  arose  the 
sangaku,  or  ‘ Chinese  dance,’  full  of  humour  and 
comedy,  and  hence  changed  in  popular  parlance 
to  sarugaku,  or  ‘ monkey-dance,’  which  presently 
becfime  the  most  popular  of  all  the  forms  of 
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dances,  and  eventually  developed  into  the  ‘ no  ’ 
•par  excellence. 

The  word  no  presents  certain  difficulties.  Used  as  a verb  it 
means  ‘ to  be  able,'  * to  have  the  power  ’ ; as  a noun  it  signifies 
‘power,’  ‘faculty,’  ‘capacity,’  ‘talent.’  It  is  much  used  in 
Buddhist  philosophy,  though  this  fact  does  not  throw  much 
light  on  its  employment  as  a designation  for  lyrical  dramas. 
P^ri  (op.  cit.  infra)  quotes  Motoori  (1730-1S01)  as  suggesting  that 
the  character  is  a contraction  for  waza^  a term  frequently  used 
to  denote  * actions,*  ‘ liturgies,’  ‘ dances.’  We  have  kami-wazay 
‘ liturgies  ’ ; rmi-waza^  ‘ dances ' ; oko-waza,  ‘ comic  spectacles  ’ ; 
and  Fujiwara  Akihara  (1020-1068)  even  speaks  of  sarugaku-no- 
waza.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  theory,  but  it  still 
leaves  untouched  the  problem  as  to  how  the  pronunciation 
waza  came  to  be  changed  to  no.  Can  it  be  that  there  lurks  in 
no  some  echo  of  the  Indian  word  nd\a  (‘  nautch  ’)  ? The  no  came 
into  vogue  in  Japan  at  a time  when  Japan  had  close  intercourse 
with  China,  when  China  was  greatly  influenced  by  India  ; and 
there  is  much  in  the  naiit(m  that  reminds  one  of  the  no. 
Motoori’s  theory,  that  no—waza^  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  the  principal  actor  in  a no  drama  is  called  shi-te  (lit. 

TTOtipT)?). 

2.  The  ‘ no.’ — Apart  from  the  philological  diffi- 
culty involved  in  the  name,  the  no  is  a lyric  drama 
composed  mainly  of  two  factors — singing  and  pos- 
turing. Of  these,  posturing  is  the  more  ancient. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Japanese  assign  the  origin 
of  the  no,  as  of  the  temple-dance  itself,  to  that 
original  kagura  dance  which  was  performed  at  the 
cave  of  the  sun-goddess,  and  which  is  still  per- 
petuated in  the  kagura  dances  at  shrines  and 
temples.  The  tamai  was  also  mainly  a dance, 
probably  not  unlike  the  country  dances  which  still 
survive  in  remote  country  districts,  wherever  the 
police  can  be  persuaded  to  shut  their  eyes,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Feast  of  0-bon.  These  dances 
are  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  some  rude 
instrumental  music,  and  it  is  almost  inevitable 
that  singing  should  ensue  when  the  bodies  of  a 
company  of  men  and  women  are  set  in  harmonious 
motion  by  the  sound  of  some  simple  instrument. 
The  country  dances  of  all  peoples  are  accompanied 
with  song.  The  dialogues  connecting  the  various 
songs  and  dances  came  in  later,  but  so  subsidiary 
is  tlie  place  assigned  to  what  in  Europe  would  be 
considered  the  most  important  piortion  of  the 
drama,  that  they  are  frequently  omitted  alto- 
gether from  the  utaihon,  or  printed  copies  of  the 
no  dramas.  The  place  where  the  dialogue  should 
come  in  is  indicated  by  the  simple  addition  at  the 
end  of  the  song  of  the  words  shika-jika,  ‘ and  so 
forth,’  or  serif u ari,  ‘ there  are  words  spoken  ’ 
(Pdri,  op.  cit.  263). 

when  the  no  appeared  in  its  perfected  condition 
during  the  Nambokucho  and  Muromachi  periods 
( 1332-1603),  it  had  a libretto,  or  book  of  words,  many 
of  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Over  a thousand 
no  dramas  are  known  to  have  existed  : they  were 
divided  into  two  classes — uchi,  the  inner  circle, 
the  plays  most  commonly  represented ; and  soto, 
the  outer  ring  of  less  familiar,  because  less  popu- 
lar, plays.  Common  parlance  speaks  of  naig'wai 
(=uchi  soto)  ni-hyaku  ban,  ‘the  200  pieces  inner 
and  outer,’  but  the  number  extant  is  a little  in 
excess  of  that.  There  are  about  250  which  are 
now  actually  current  (for  their  names  see  P6ri). 
A new  no  play  occasionally  finds  its  way  to  the 
stage  even  now,  but  rarely  with  great  success. 

The  no  are  classified  according  to  their  subjects, 
as  follows : (1)  Kami  no,  or  shinji  no,  dramas 
which  concern  the  gods  or  things  divine,  i.e. 
mythological  pieces  or  pieces  relating  to  the 
legends  connected  with  some  particular  god  or 
temple.  These  pieces  are  also  termed  •waki  no, 
though  the  reason  for  this  term  is  not  quite  clear. 
(2)  Skugen  no,  or  ‘ dramas  of  good  wishes,’  written 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  heroes,  famous  men, 
emperors,  etc.  Some  dramas  evidently  are  capable 
of  being  treated  as  either  kami  no  or  shilgen  no. 
This  class  includes  nearly  all  the  so-called  otoko 
mono,  or  skura  mono — pieces  relating  to  warriors, 
whom  Buddhism  relegated  to  the  path  of  the 


Shura  (or  Asuras)  as  a punishment  for  the  blood- 
shed connected  with  their  lives.  (3)  Yurei  no 
and  seirei  no,  dramas  connected  with  apparitions, 
ghosts,  spirits — the  former  class  referring  to  the 
spirits  of  warriors  or  women  ; the  latter,  to  the 
manifestations  of  the  spirits  of  animals,  plants, 
flowers,  etc.  In  these  plays  (hence  called  jo  or 
onna  mono)  the  principal  actor,  or  shi-te,  is  always 
a woman,  the  name  katsura  mono  being  also  given 
to  them  from  the  katsura  head-dress  worn  by  the 
female  character.  Many  of  the  plays  classified  as 
kami  no  or  genzai  no  may  be  put  down  as  onna- 
mono  as  well.  (4)  Genzai  no.  Whilst  all  the 
dramas  hitherto  considered  have  dealt  with  pro- 
blems of  another  world,  the  gods  great  and  small, 
the  spirits  and  souls  of  the  righteous  and  un- 
righteous, the  fourth  class  deals  with  problems, 
not  of  the  present  time,  hut  of  the  present  world. 
It  represents  the  human  side  of  the  lyrical  drama, 
scenes  more  or  less  historical,  illustrations  of 
manners  and  customs,  etc. 

A second  classification,  dating  apparently  from  theTokugawa 
period  (1603-1868J,  gives  a fivefold  division— jin,  6 an,  jo,  kyo,  ki, 
‘god,  man,  woman,  folly,  demon’— the  fourth  practically  corre- 
sponding to  the  genzai  no  of  the  classification  just  given. 

3.  The  ‘ kyogen.’ — The  writers  of  the  no  dramas 
were  all  either  Buddhist  monks  or  persons  impreg- 
nated with  the  spirit  of  Buddhism.  The  present 
world  is  to  Buddhism  nothing  but  ‘ folly,’  and  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  the  plays  of  the  genzai  no  came 
to  be  classed  as  lego,  ‘ folly.’  But  the  present 
world  has  a constant  tendency  to  assert  itsmf  even 
in  the  most  monastic  of  minds,  and  not  only  do 
we  find  the  kyo,  or  genzai  mono,  occupying  their 
own  position  among  the  legitimate  dramas  of  the 
no,  but  we  find  evolving  out  of  them  a new  species 
of  theatrical  composition,  the  kyogen,  or  satirical 
farce,  which  came  to  form  a pendant  to  the  lyrical 
drama,  just  as  a satiric  drama  was  appended  to 
the  conclusion  of  a Greek  trilogy. 

No  and  kyogen  are  acted  on  the  same  stage,  but 
never  by  the  same  actors.  In  the  no  the  actors 
wear  masks,  in  the  kyogen  they  wear  none  ; the 
dances  are  the  same,  but  the  manner  of  execu- 
tion is  different.  In  the  no  everything  is  solemn, 
stately,  impressive  ; in  the  kyogen  there  is  a sound 
of  laughter,  mixed  with  an  rrndertone  of  sadness. 
In  the  no  we  have  the  Buddhist  clergy  preaching 
their  highest  doctrines  of  life,  and  setting  up  an 
ideal  which  shall  influence  society  ; in  the  kyogen 
there  is  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous  and  the  sense 
of  sadness  which  both  alike  come  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  failure  to  attain  to  an  ideal.  If  the 
no  gives  us  the  high  ideals  of  life  as  dreamed  of  by 
the  recluse  priestliood  of  the  period,  the  kyogen 
gives  us  a true  picture  of  the  degenerate  national 
life  of  the  Ashikaga  (or  Muromachi)  age.  It  would 
be  possible  to  re-construct  a picture  of  the  social 
conditions  of  the  age  from  the  texts  of  the  extant 
kyogen.  Following  the  analysis  given  by  Florenz, 
we  should  see,  in  the  sketches  made  by  these 
anonymous  satirists,  a nobility  and  clergy  effemi- 
nate and  worldly,  and  meriting  the  disdain  of  the 
fighting  classes  whose  hand  was  uppermost  in  the 
afl'airs  of  the  distracted  empire,  a low  state  of 
social  morality,  much  poverty  and  distress,  no 
efficient  system  of  police,  and,  above  all,  a general 
callousness  and  indifference  to  suffering  which 
acquiesced  in  the  ridiculing  of  the  blind,  the 
maimed,  and  the  suffering.  Read  in  connexion 
with  works  like  the  Tsurezure  gusa  and  the 
voluminous  correspondence  of  men  like  Nichiren, 
Rennyo,  and  others,  now  being  gradually  made 
accessible  to  Western  readers,  the  kyogen  texts 
are  invaluable  for  all  students  of  Japanese  life  and 
society  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

4.  The  ‘ kabuki.’ — The  no  and  kyogen  were 
never  popular  performances.  They  were  com- 
posed for  the  amusement  of  certain  privileged 
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classes  in  the  capital  and.  elsewhere ; they  were 
patronized  by  Slidguns  and  courtiers  ; and,  when 
the  Icyogen  had  lost  their  sting  by  reason  of  the 
pax  Tokugawica  introduced  by  lyeyasu  (1603-32), 
almost  every  daimyo  of  any  importance  or  wealth 
kept  his  own  troupe  of  actors  at  his  little  court. 
But  for  the  common  people,  the  merchant,  the 
farmer,  and  the  artisan,  the  lyrical  dramas  were 
never  intended. 

About  the  year  1569  there  appeared  in  Kyoto  a 
woman  named  Izumo  no  0 Kuni,  whose  genius 
produced  a remarkable  revolution  in  the  dramatic 
world  of  her  country.  O Kuni  was  the  daughter 
of  an  Izumo  blacksmith,  and,  being  a girl  of 
prepossessing  appearance,  was  early  engaged  as 
a miko,  or  Aaytfm-dancer,  at  a temple  in  the 
village  of  Kitsuki.  The  temple  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  O Kuni  started  on  a quest  for  money 
to  rebuild  it.  It  is  probable  that  she  went  first  to 
Sado,  where  gold  had  recently  been  discovered, 
and  where  money  was  readily  spent.  Soon  after- 
wards, in  1569,  she  made  her  appearance  at  Kyoto, 
where  she  set  up  a booth  (or  shibai)  in  the  dry  bed 
of  the  Kamogawa,  and  began  giving  performances 
which  speedily  became  very  popular.  She  was 
dressed  in  the  black  robe  of  a priest  of  the 
Shinshu  sect  of  Buddhists,  and  her  dancing  was 
of  the  style  known  as  yaya-odori,  or  nemhutsu- 
odori,  the  pantomimic  sacred  dance  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  Kuya  Shonin  and  others  used  in  their 
itinerating  preachings  through  the  country.  She 
accompanied  her  dancing  by  rude  songs  on  the 
impermanency  of  this  transient  world.  Her  per- 
formances attracted  much  attention,  and  her  quest 
for  the  temple  was  soon  accomplished.  In  the 
meantime  she  had  discovered  her  vocation.  To 
this  she  was  helped  by  a certain  Nagoya  Sanza- 
buro,  the  son  of  a samurai  in  Owari,  who  had 
been  educated  by  monks  at  Odawara,  and  adopted 
later  by  Gamo,  lord  of  Aidzu,  one  of  the  political 
supporters  of  the  Taiko  Hideyoshi.  Nagoya  was 
a handsome  and  brave  man,  with  a great  reputa- 
tion as  a lady-killer.  It  was  said  that  the  fair 
Yodogimi  was  one  of  his  conquests,  and  that 
Hideyoshi’s  reputed  son,  Hideyori,  was  in  reality 
his.  Gamo  died  in  1595,  and  Nagoya,  now  a 
ronin,  or  masterless  knight,  came  presently  to 
Kyoto,  where  he  became  attached  to  0 Kuni, 
who  was  some  fifteen  years  his  senior.  Under  his 
influence,  she  changed  her  methods.  She  dis- 
carded her  priest’s  robe  for  the  dress  of  a two- 
sworded  samurai,  sang  popular  ditties  instead  of 
nemhutsu  hymns,  and  began  to  act  on  themes  of  a 
purely  secular  nature.  Her  popularity  increased 
still  more.  Nobunaga,  Hideyoshi,  and  Hideyoshi’s 
son,  Hideyasu,  invited  her  to  act  in  their  presence, 
and  there  is  an  old  print  in  the  Museum  at  Uyeno, 
which  represents  her  performing  before  a crowded 
house  in  which  several  Europeans  are  to  be  seen. 
This  touch  of  the  West  in  contact  with  the  East 
is  not  without  its  significance.  Every  resident 
in  Japan  knows  how  marvellously  quick  the 
Japanese  are  to  adopt  the  latest  ideas  from  foreign 
countries,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  modern- 
ized drama  which  was  thus  instituted  by  O Kuni 
and  Nagoya  contained  elements  derived  from  the 
European  drama.  Shakespeare  was  in  the  zenith 
of  his  power  when  O Kuni  was  acting,  and  there 
were  but  few  Englishmen  in  Japan  who  could 
have  told  the  Japanese  of  him.  Corneille  was  not 
yet  born  ; but  the  Spanish  drama  had  been  at  its 
topmost  point  of  fame  for  many  years,  and  there 
were  many  Spaniards,  clerical  and  other,  in  the 
Imperial  city.  It  is  possible  that  the  Europeans 
represented  in  the  old  print  in  the  Tokyo  Museum 
are  Spaniards. 

The  popular  name  for  these  representations  was 
shibai,  a name  still  in  universal  use  to  denote  a 


theatre,  the  secular  drama,  or  a secular  play.  The 
name  chosen  for  it  by  its  founders  was  kabuki,  a 
word  originally  signifying  comedy  and  licence, 
but  in  later  days  ennobled  so  as  to  denote  ‘ the 
art  of  sinking  and  dancing.’  Tokyo  still  boasts 
of  a kabuki-cho,  or  street  devoted  to  this  sort  of 
drama,  and  of  a kabuki-za  theatre,  which  has 
hitherto  attracted  to  itself  some  of  the  greatest 
names  of  the  Japanese  theatrical  world. 

The  year  1604  marks  the  height  of  0 Kuni’s 
personal  popularity.  About  that  year,  Nagoya, 
who  had  returned  to  his  samurai  life,  was  killed 
in  a brawl,  and  O Kuni,  who  was  getting  on  in 
years,  retired  to  a nunnery  in  her  native  place, 
where  she  died  in  obscurity,  nine  years  later. 

5.  The  ‘ onna-kabuki.’ — Imitation  is  always  one 
of  the  greatest  tests  of  popularity.  Before  O Kuni 
retired  from  the  histrionic  life,  her  theatres  had 
already  found  imitators  in  various  cities,  notably 
at  Osaka  and  Yedo,  and  the  movement  showed 
signs  of  permanent  vigour.  But  the  onna-kabuki, 
as  it  was  called,  fell  into  disgrace  with  the  Shogun- 
ate,  and  its  prominent  feature  was  prohibited  by 
the  police  of  lyeyasu  in  1629.  One  of  the  chief 
novelties  of  O Kuni’s  representations  had  been  her 
bold  assumption  of  male  attire.  But  when  she  fell 
in  with  Nagoya  she  was  no  longer  a young  woman, 
and  it  does  not  seem  that  there  were  other  women 
directlyassociated  with  her  in  the  enterprise.  What 
was  probably  harmless  in  her  case  became  a prece- 
dent of  doubtful  character  in  the  hands  of  others. 
Women  of  uncertain  reputation  were  brought  on 
the  stage  in  the  rival  kabuki  theatres  ; with  them 
were  associated  men  of  low  life,  and  the  result 
seemed  very  dangerous  to  the  public  morals.  The 
employment  of  women  in  kabuki  plays  was  there- 
fore prohibited  by  the  Shoguns’  police.  No  woman 
was  employed  as  an  actress  in  a theatre  from  the 
year  1629  until  the  d6but,  in  the  so-called  sbshi- 
shibai,  of  Sada  Yakko,  at  the  end  of  the  19th 
century. 

6.  The  ‘ningyo-shibai.’ — The  prohibition  of 
women  actors  was,  for  the  time  being,  an  almost 
crushing  blow  to  the  kabuki.  The  place  of  the 
women,  banished  by  the  decree  of  1629,  was  taken 
by  young  boys,  who  played  the  women’s  parts ; but 
the  moral  consequences  of  the  so-called  wakashu- 
shibai  were  worse  than  those  of  the  onna-shibai 
had  been.  Besides,  the  boy-actors  had  not  yet 
been  trained,  and  some  time  had  perforce  to  elapse 
before  the  kabuki  could  regain  its  former  popu- 
larity. In  the  meantime  a new  species  of  dramatic 
performance  got  an  innings,  which  its  promoters 
used  to  great  advantage.  The  visitor  to  Japan 
will  still  sometimes  meet  with  a travelling  mendi- 
cant, carrying  on  his  back  a portable  shrine  con- 
taining some  religious  image  or  symbol  which  is 
the  pilgrim’s  object  of  devotion.  It  is  probable 
that  in  these  mendicant  vagrants  we  have  a relic 
of  the  ancient  odori-nembutsu,  and  that  the  itiner- 
ant preachers  carried  with  them  an  idol,  before 
which  they  performed  their  simple  religious  dances, 
and  which  they  used  as  a visible  emblem  of  the 
faith  they  preached.  O Kuni  had  discarded  the 
emblems,  whilst  retaining  for  a while  the  religious 
dance  and  song ; but  there  were  (and  still  are) 
travelling  priests  who  retained  them.  The  found- 
ers of  the  ningyo-shibai,  or  ‘ dolls’  theatre,’  made 
these  dolls  or  images  the  central  feature  of  their 
art.  The  itineration  ceased,  and  the  idol,  settled 
in  a permanent  abode,  developed  into  a marionette, 
or  set  of  movable  dolls.  The  marionettes  of  the 
ningyo-shibai  were  extremely  popular  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  Tokugawa  government,  and 
performances  of  this  sort  are  still  to  be  met  with, 
especially  in  Osaka.  Strange  to  say,  the  marion- 
ettes had  a considerable  influence  on  the  subsequent 
developments  of  the  kabuki. 
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* Among  the  things,’  says  Balet,  in  a lecture  delivered  before 
the  Alliance  Fran^aise  at  Yokohama,  Feb.  1911,  ‘ which  strike 
and  shock  us  most  in  the  popular  theatre  must  be  placed  the 
singular  gesticulation  of  the  actors.  Stiff,  and  moving  by 
brusque  starts,  their  gestures  completely  lack  the  ease  and 
naturalness  of  real  life  ; one  would  say  they  were  marionettes, 
and  not  without  good  reason  ; for  the  actors  of  the  kahuki  took 
the  marionettes  of  the  booths  in  the  fairs  as  their  models.  By 
an  incomprehensible  aberration,  the  Japanese  have  imitated 
these  gestures,  have  elaborated  them,  and  have  fixed  them 
permanently  in  the  drama — except  in  comedy,— thus  keeping 
aloof  from  the  true  imitation  of  life,  falsifying  the  expression  of 
even  the  simplest  sentiments,  to  the  point  of  making  them  a 
pure  pantomime.  From  the  theatre,  these  gestures  passed 
insensibly  into  daily  life.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  traces  of 
them  in  the  current  expression  of  certain  emotions ; anger, 
scorn,  especially  defiance,  are  often  expressed  among  the 
Japanese  in  the  manner  of  the  actors  of  the  kahuki.  Apart 
from  this  influence  of  gestures,  the  other — that  of  the  manners 
and  morals  preached  up  ad  nauseam  in  bloodthirsty  tragedies 
— has  not  been  the  least  effective  in  the  formation  of  the 
Japanese  mentality.’  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  Balet  in  all 
his  conclusions  and  inferences.  The  main  thing  is  to  note  the 
effect  of  the  marionette  theatres  on  the  gestures  of  the  kahuki 
actors. 

7,  The  ‘joruri.’ — Japan,  like  every  Oriental 
country,  has  always  had  its  story-tellers  and 
wandering  minstrels,  whose  repertoire  included 
stories  and  legends  of  gods,  heroes,  and  person- 
ages famous  in  national  history,  such  as  Eenkei, 
the  fighting  monk.  One  of  the  most  popular  of 
these  stories  was  the  history  of  Joruri,  the  famous 
mistress  of  Yoshitsune — a story  belonging  to  the 
same  cycle  of  epos  as  Benkei  (see  Saito  Musashi-hd 
Benkei,  by  de  Benneville,  Yokohama,  1910).  The 
story  of  the  loves  of  this  celebrated  woman  was  so 
popular  that  it  overshadowed  all  the  rest  and  gave 
its  name  to  the  whole  class  of  minstrel  narrative, 
so  that  a joruri  came  to  be  the  generic  name  for 
this  class  of  recitals.  The  joruri  stories  were 
originally  unwritten,  handed  down  from  minstrel 
to  minstrel  in  substance  but  not  in  letter.  Ota 
Nobunaga,  the  rival  of  Hideyoshi,  and  a man  of 
considerable  literary  judgment,  is  said  to  have 
suggested  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  to 
the  joruri  to  have  an  established  written  text, 
and  his  mistress,  Ono  no  0 Tsu,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  person  to  commit  a joruri  to  writing. 
A few  years  later,  about  A.D.  1600,  3,  joruri  singer, 
Menukiya  Chozaburo,  conceived  the  idea  of  a part- 
nership with  the  master  of  a marionette  show  near 
Osaka,  and  the  result  was  a form  of  ningyo-shibai, 
Avhich  soon  gained  the  popular  favour.  In  1685, 
a certain  Takemoto  Gidayu  opened  a marionette 
theatre,  bearing  his  own  name,  in  Osaka,  and  the 
joruri  came  to  be  equally  well  known  under  the 
new  name  of  gidayu. 

8.  The  Genroku  theatre. — The  influence  of  the 
marionette  show  on  the  legitimate  drama  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  greatest  dramaturgists 
of  Japan  under  the  Tokugawas,  notably  Chika- 
matsu  and  Takeda  (middle  of  18th  cent.),  were 
also  writers  of  gidayu.  From  the  marionette 
theatre  they  had  learned  the  value  of  the  literary 
side  of  the  drama.  They  appreciated  the  fact  that 
it  was  something  more  than  a mere  collection  of 
lyric  songs  loosely  strung  together  by  words  which 
were  scarcely  worth  recording,  more  than  a mere 
exhibition  of  gestures  and  movements  such  as  could 
be  done  by  marionettes  quite  as  well  as  by  living 
men- — above  all,  that  it  was  more  than  the  diversion 
of  the  passing  hour  by  realistic,  but  motiveless, 
imitations  of  scenes  of  real  life.  Chikamatsu  Mon- 
zaemon  (1653-1724)  stands  a very  long  way  behind 
Shakespeare,  but  he  understood,  as  Shakespeare 
and  his  contemporaries  had  done,  the  vocation  of 
the  dramatic  poet.  He  aimed  at,  and  to  a certain 
extent  succeeded  in,  putting  the  dramatic  poet  into 
his  proper  place  as  the  creator  of  a drama  with 
ideals,  representing  life,  and  forming  manners. 
The  medioeval  no  had  been  the  sole  property  of 
the  ruling  military  and  cultured  classes  ; O Kuni’s 
work  had  been  an  appeal  to  the  vulgar ; Chika- 


matsu and  his  school,  without  excluding  the  edu- 
cated or  despising  the  ignorant  classes,  made  their 
appeal  to  the  great  common-sense  bourgeoisie,  which 
forms  the  mainstay  of  every  nation.  That  their 
appeal  w’as  not  made  in  vain,  may  be  seen  in  the 
immense  influence  exercised  by  Takeda’s  Chushin- 
gura  in  keeping  alive  in  the  people’s  heart  the  spirit 
of  loyalty  to  the  Imperial  throne. 

9.  Difficulties  besetting  the  ‘kabuki.’ — One  of 
the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  realizing  the 
highest  dramatic  ideals  lay,  and  still  lies,  in  the 
despised  position  of  the  actors.  The  kabuki  has 
never  quite  effaced  the  bar  sinister  in  its  escutcheon. 
Its  founders,  0 Kuni  and  Nagoya,  w'ere  deemed 
none  too  respectable ; the  onna-kabuki  were  per- 
formed mostly  by  prostitutes ; the  lads  who  acted 
in  the  wakashu-kabuki  were  connected  with  vices 
which  flourished  in  one  of  the  ‘ cities  of  the  plain.’ 
There  was  reason  in  abundance  for  the  Tokugawa 
government  to  take  alarm  : there  was  not  merely 
the  love  of  pleasure  and  the  increase  of  luxury 
among  the  people  to  be  feared,  but  also  the  danger 
to  the  social  order,  and  the  confusion  of  classes  and 
castes.  The  Shogunal  government  did  not  weaken 
in  the  carrying  out  of  what  it  conceived  to  he  its 
duty.  In  1609,  lyeyasu  prohibited  all  theatres  in 
Shidzuoka,  which  was  at  that  time  his  residence  ; 
in  1610  certain  court  ladies  at  Kyoto  were  sent  into 
exile  for  going  to  a theatre,  the  manager  of  the 
theatre  being  executed.  In  1629  every  perform- 
ance in  which  women  appeared  was  forbidden.  In 
1641  a manager  who  had  allowed  his  ‘ young  men  ’ 
to  appear  as  women  on  the  stage  was  severely 
punished.  A few  years  later,  under  strict  regula- 
tions, a few  actors  were  allowed  to  appear  in  female 
characters,  but  they  were  forbidden  to  wear  silk 
or  brocades,  and  had  to  shave  the  front  of  their 
head.  Theatres,  like  brothels,  were  relegated  to 
certain  quarters,  samurai  were  forbidden  to  attend 
them,  and  the  actors  were  not  allowed  to  associate 
with  the  ordinary  citizens.  They  were  classed 
apart,  like  the  eta,  and  the  numeral  substantive 
used  for  them  classed  them  with  animals  rather 
than  with  men,  as  though  one  should  say,  ‘ so  many 
head  of  cattle,’  ‘ so  many  head  of  actors.’  The 
term  kawara-mono  refers  to  the  origin  of  the 
kabuki  amongst  the  heap  of  broken  ‘ tiles  ’ and 
rubbish  in  the  dry  river-bed  of  the  Kamogawa. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  was  extremely  difficult 
for  the  kabuki  drama  to  struggle  into  respecta- 
bility. 

10.  Earliest  written  ‘kabuki.’ — We  have  already 
seen  that  the  writing  of  joruri  influenced  the  pro- 
duction of  regular  dramas.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that,  in  1655,  a theatre  in  Yedo  produced  a con- 
secutive drama  of  several  acts,  entitled  Soga  no 
Juban  Kiri,  which  required  15  actors.  Another 
play,  in  1666,  also  produced  in  Tokyo,  was  written 
by  Kawara  Jonnosuke,  and  was  entitled  Soga  no 
kyogen.  One  may  see  from  tlie  titles  of  these 
plays  how  strong  was  the  appeal  made  to  the 
national  imagination  by  the  stirring  events  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  have  furnished  Japan  with  a 
genuine,  if  informal,  epic  poem. 

11.  Actor  families. — One  of  the  res\ilts  of  tlie 
Tokugawa  legislation,  which  compelled  the  actors 
to  live  by  themselves,  apart  from  their  fellow- 
citizens,  was  the  formation  of  an  actor  class.  This 
was  quite  in  accordance  with  ancient  Japanese  tra- 
dition. Japan  has,  from  the  earliest  times,  had 
castes  of  doctors,  wrestlers,  sword-makers,  painters, 
etc. , and  the  result  of  the  system  may  be  seen  in 
the  specialized  skill  of  production  combined  with 
a marvellous  lack  of  creative  power,  which  marks 
almost  all  Japanese  work,  especially  in  the  various 
departments  of  art.  In  the  Japanese  drama,  we 
observe  the  rise  of  great  actor  families,  e.g.  that  of 
Ichikawa  Danjuro,  which  has,  as  it  were,  stereo- 
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typed  tlie  dramatic  art  along  certain  definite  lines, 
and  thereby  produced  an  article  perfect  in  its  own 
way,  hut  which  has  stifled  originality  and  well- 
nigh  killed  the  art  of  the  playwright.  Judged  by 
its  own  standards,  the  Japanese  kahuki,  with  its 
posturings  and  intonations  reminiscent  of  the  reci- 
tatives of  the  no  and  th.e,jdruri,  its  stilted  language, 
and  its  simple  dignity,  is  a thing  as  perfect  as  an 
art  influenced  hy  very  imperfect  ideals  can  make 
it.  But  what  playwright  could  do  his  best,  if  he 
were  ‘ bossed  ’ from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
composition  by  a clique  of  hereditary  actors,  who 
said  that  things  had  always  been  just  so  in  their 
family  ? 

12.  The  Meiji  theatre. — Like  everything  else  in 
Japan,  the  drama  stagnated  from  about  the  end  of 
the  second  decade  of  the  18th  cent,  to  the  end  of 
the  seventh  decade  of  the  19th.  The  actors  were 
a class  of  social  outcasts,  but  they  had  the  supreme 
sway  in  their  own  little  kingdom,  where  things 
went  leisurely  along  the  old  grooves.  The  Meiji 
Restoration  swept  away  all  class  distinctions,  and 
the  actors  emerged  from  their  isolation.  In  1876, 
at  the  opening  of  the  Shintomiza  theatre  in  Tokyo, 
the  Foreign  Ministers  and  members  of  the  corps 
diplomatique  accepted  invitations  to  be  present  at 
the  opening  performance.  It  was  a great  shock  to 
Japanese  conservatism,  but  it  proved  to  be  a whole- 
some example ; in  1886,  Count  Inoue  ventured  to 
give  a performance  at  his  own  residence,  at  which 
Ichikawa  Danjuro  acted,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor  himself.  The  visits  of  distinguished  per- 
sonages, e.g.  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught,  gave 
opportunities  for  official  recognition  of  the  dra- 
matic profession  ; and,  in  1903,  Prince  Ito  delivered 
a funeral  oration  in  honour  of  the  popular  Danjuro. 
The  old  ostracism  has  not  yet  quite  gone  ; a statue 
of  Danjuro,  erected  a few  years  ago  in  front  of  the 
Kabukiza  theatre,  had  to  be  removed ; but  it  is 
abundantly  evident  that  the  actors  are  winning  for 
themselves  a recognized  position  in  the  Japanese 
world. 

13.  The  ‘soshi-shibai.’ — One  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs  connected  with  the  modern  Japanese  stage  is 
that  the  monopoly  of  the  great  actor  families  has 
been  broken.  The  soshi-shibai,  born  some  25  years 
ago,  presents  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
earlier  enterprise  of  O Kuni  and  Nagoya,  coming 
into  the  world,  as  did  its  predecessor,  at  a time 
when  ‘a  fever  of  reform  and  innovation’  was  raging 
throughout  Japan.  Kawakami  Otojiro,  the  flighty 
son  of  a toy-dealer,  had  an  undistinguished  course 
at  school  at  Fukuoka,  and  then  flung  himself  into 
political  stump-oratory,  after  the  fashion  of  young 
Japan  in  the  early  days  of  Meiji.  He  had  many 
fellow-travellers  along  the  paths  of  stump-oratory  ; 
the  Japanese  of  the  day  invented  a word  to  denote 
these  political  adventurers.  They  were  known  as 
soshi ; they  were  oftener  than  not  impecunious. 
Kawakami  and  a few  brother-sosAi  formed  them- 
selves into  a sort  of  amateur  dramatic  company, 
and  their  plays  were  call  ed  soshi-shibai.  They  gave 
representations  of  actual  life,  and  gained  many 
hearers.  Their  first  object  was  to  make  money, 
but  success  gave  them  higher  ambitions.  They 
declared  war  against  the  kabuki  school,  and  an- 
nounced a programme  of  theatrical  reform.  In 
this  they  have  not  succeeded.  Kawakami  has 
been  ably  seconded  by  his  wife,  Madame  Sada 
Yakko,  and  the  Kawakami  troupe  has  been  well 
received  in  Europe  and  America.  They  draw  their 
material  from  many  quarters : from  Dumas  and 
Maeterlinck,  from  Shakespeare  and  Ibsen.  But 
they  have  presented  crude,  ill-adapted  matter, 
strongly  impregnated  with  a Western  flavour,  to 
an  audience  that  can  only  relish  the  sauces  of 
Japan,  and  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing the  popular  taste.  The  dramatist  is  lacking 


who  can  draw,  as  did  Shakespeare,  on  all  the 
wealth  of  accessible  literature,  and  yet  present  it 
to  his  audience  in  a thoroughly  native  form.  The 
lack  of  a dramatist  has  been  acknowledged  in 
many  quarters.  Writers  like  Fukuchi,  Tsubouehi, 
Ihara,  and  Masuda  have  tried  to  supply  the  vacancy. 
They  are  undoubtedly  on  the  right  track ; but  a 
Shakespeare  is  bom,  not  made,  and  Japan  may 
perhaps  still  be  said  to  be  waiting  for  the  ‘ mother 
of  Shakespeare.’ 

Efforts  have  also  recently  been  made  to  conform 
the  architecture  of  Japanese  theatres  to  European 
ideas  and  requirements.  This  is  notably  the  case 
in  Tokyo  with  the  Yurakuza  (built  1909)  and  the 
Teikokuza  (opened  27th  Feb.  1911).  It  is  impos- 
sible as  yet  to  say  what  effect  these  buildings  are 
likely  to  have  on  Japanese  dramatic  developments. 
A recently  established  training  school  for  young 
actors  ancf  actresses  will,  if  successful,  be  a step  in 
the  right  direction,  as  eliminating  the  hereditary 
principle  which  has  done  so  much  in  the  way  of 
fossilization.  It  also  provides  a way  by  which  a 
young  woman  of  respectable  family  can  adopt  the 
stage  as  a profession  in  an  honourable  manner 
without  the  loss  of  caste. 

14.  Actors  in  the  ‘ no.’ — The  no  is  essentially  a 
piece  to  be  acted  by  two  players,  and  this  funda- 
mental idea  is  maintained,  however  great  may  be 
the  number  of  players  actually  employed  in  the 
performance  of  any  particular  piece.  The  prin- 
cipal personage  is  the  shi-te,  the  iroi-ip-rji,  or  actor. 
His  duty  is  both  to  dance  and  to  sing,  and  his  r6le 
is  the  pivot  on  which  the  whole  piece  turns.  We 
may  call  him  the  protagonist.  By  his  side  is  the 
waki  ( ‘ side  ’),  who  may  be  compared  with  the  deuter- 
agonist  of  the  Greek  classical  stage.  As  the  name 
implies,  his  r61e  is  secondary  to  that  of  the  shi-te ; 
but  he  is  nevertheless  a necessary  adjunct,  because  it 
is  his  presence  on  the  stage  that  gives  the  requisite 
stimulus  to  the  activities  of  the  shi-te. 

Some  plays  require  the  presence  of  only  two 
actors  ; and  we  may  with  justice  consider  them  as 
types  of  the  primitive  drama.  When  more  actors 
are  required,  they  are  considered  as  assistants  or 
companions  to  the  shi-te  or  waki.  They  are  desig- 
nated as  tomo,  ‘ companions,’  but  more  frequently 
as  tsure,  and  appear  as  shi-te-dzure  or  waki-dzure, 
according  to  the  part  they  represent.  But  they 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  an  independent  per- 
sonality : ‘ ce  sont  deux  voix  qui  se  r6pondent,  et 
non  deux  personnages  qui  se  parlent  ’ (P6ri).  In 
some  pieces  there  appears  another  actor,  known 
as  the  kogata,  or  ‘ child,’  whose  r61e  is  occasion- 
ally of  some  importance,  as  when,  e.g.,  he  repre- 
sents an  emperor  or  nobleman  ; and  in  a few  places 
we  find  indefinitely  designated  personages,  otoko 
and  onna,  ‘man’  and  ‘woman.’  Again,  in  one  or 
two  plays  we  have  companies  of  people  representing, 
e.g.,  pleasure-seekers,  or  attendants.  These  are 
known  as  tachi-shu.  The  clown’s  part  is  assigned 
to  a personage  known  as  kybgen  or  okashi.  He  is 
sometimes  entrusted  with  comic  parts  during  the 
play  itself,  but  more  frequently  with  the  comic 
interlude,  ai,  which  separates  the  first  act  of  a no 
drama  from  the  second.  This  ai  no  kybgen  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  independent  kybgen 
which  comes  between  two  distinct  no  dramas.  He 
had  his  part  in  these  also. 

15.  The  chorus. — The  chorus,  yi  or  yi-Mtei,  con- 
sists of  from  8 to  10  musicians,  under  the  command 
of  a ji-gashira.  The  musicians  wear  the  ordinary 
clothes  of  the  citizen,  and  have  no  functions  beyond 
those  of  music  and  singing.  The  chorus  sometimes 
takes  part  in  the  nb  drama  by  acting  as  a sub- 
stitute for  a shi-te  in  the  rendering  of  some  song, 
and  sometimes  it  will  take  part,  in  a sort  of  im- 
personal way,  in  the  dialogue.  It  has  some  of  the 
functions  of  a Greek  chorus,  but  it  never  represents 
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a definite  group  of  persons,  such  as,  e.g.,  the 
Phoenician  women. 

In  addition  to  the  actors  and  chorus,  tliere  are 
two  persons  whose  functions  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  performance  of  the  no — the 
koken  and  the  mono-kise.  The  former,  in  plain 
clothes,  has  the  duty  of  looking  generally  after  the 
performance,  bringing  in  swords,  fans,  etc.,  as 
required,  and  removing  them  unostentatiously 
when  no  longer  needed.  The  mono-kise  has  the 
superintendence  of  the  wardrobe,  and  assists  the 
actors  in  their  changes  of  costume,  etc. 

16.  The  orchestra. — This  is  composed  of  three, 
sometimes  four,  instruments.  These  are:  (\)fue, 
(2)  ko-tsutsumi,  (3)  o-tsutsumi,  (4)  taiko.  The  first 
is  a flute  ; the  second  and  third  are  a small  and  a 
large  drum,  struck  with  the  hand,  the  former 
carried  on  the  right  shoulder,  the  latter  on  the  left 
knee.  The  fourth,  which  is  a species  of  tam- 
bourine, is  used  only  when  something  awe-inspiring 
is  going  on,  such  as  the  appearance  of  a demon  or 
spirit,  or  the  ‘lion-dance.’  The  general  name  for 
the  musicians  is  hayashi-kata,  each  individual 
being  designated  by  his  instrument — fue-kata, 
taiko-lcata,  etc.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  a 
comparison  of  these  instruments  with  the  musical 
instruments  in  use  in  ancient  China,  India,  etc., 
might  throw  much  light  on  the  origin  of  the  no 
dramas. 

17.  Schools  of  ‘no’  actors. — We  have  seen  that 
the  no  actors  are  divided  into  three  classes — shi-te, 
waki,  and  kyogen.  These  are  further  subdivided 
into  various  schools,  or  ryu.  The  most  important 
are  the  schools  of  the  shi-te — kioanze,  hosho,  kom- 
parn,  kongb,  and  kita — which  between  them  furnish 
most  of  the  shi-te  and  shi-te-dzure,  also  the  tomo, 
kogata,  ji,  koken,  and  mono-kise.  These  five 
‘ schools  ’ are  by  far  the  most  important.  The 
uoaki  are  also  subdivided  into  five  schools — 
harufuji,  fukuo,  shindo,  takayasu,  and  hosho. 
There  is  a further  distinction  made  in  these  two 
classes,  which  is  of  some  importance.  They  are 
divided  into  kami-gakari,  and  shimo-gakari,  ac- 
cording as  they  base  their  acting  on  traditions 
derived  from  Kyoto  (kami)  or  Nara  (shimo).  We 
shall  see  the  importance  of  this  distinction  if  we 
remember  that  the  Kyoto  Buddhism,  mainly 
that  of  the  Tendai  sect,  with  its  offshoots,  is  of 
Chinese  origin,  whilst  the  Nara  Buddhism  was 
predominantly  Hindu.  The  kyogen  actors  are 
subdivided  into  three  classes,  each  named  after  its 
founder — Sagi,  Izumi,  Okura — as  indeed  are  also 
the  various  classes  of  the  shi-te  and  waki.  All 
these  families  of  no  actors  were  originally  con- 
nected with  the  kagitra  dances  of  the  Shinto  and 
Ryobu-Shinto  rites,  and  it  is  in  the  kagura  that 
the  origin  of  the  no  drama  as  found  in  Japan  must 
be  sought. 

18.  The  ‘ no-kyogen  ’ stage. — The  no  was  origin- 
ally intended,  like  the  kagura,  for  outdoor  per- 
formance, and  this  fundamental  theory  is  still 
preserved  in  the  arrangement  of  the  stage.  It  is 
a perfectly  simple  platform  about  six  yards  square, 
with  three  of  its  sides  open.  The  fourth  side  is  a 
wall  of  plain  wood  panel,  with  a painting  of  an  old 
pine-tree  to  suggest  an  open-air  performance.  The 
actors  have  their  exits  and  entrances  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  stage,  the  chorus  on  the  left.  One  of 
the  pillars  supporting  the  roof  is  called  the  koken 
hashira,  and  it  is  from  behind  this  pillar  that  the 
koken  keeps  a watchful  eye  on  the  performance. 
The  green  room  or  vestry  is  behind  the  wood- 
panelled  wall. 

19.  Sung  forms. — The  no  drama  is  a metrical 
composition,  the  measure  adopted  being  known  as 
a kusari,  or  ‘ chain,’  for  the  structure  of  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  P6ri’s  solid  treatise  already 
quoted.  Terms  especially  noticeable  are,  e.y.,  the 


shidai,  very  often  used  as  an  introduction,  and 
containing  a statement  of  the  general  purpose  and 
‘ circumstances  ’ {shidai)  of  the  piece.  The  issei  is 
very  similar  to  it,  only  more  definite,  the  shidai 
giving,  as  it  were,  only  a general  statement,  while 
the  issei  explains  some  particular  point.  The  uta, 
or  ‘ song,’  is  tlie  prerogative  of  the  waki  and  his 
assistants ; it  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
tanka  of  later  Japanese  literature.  To  take  an 
example  : in  the  xita,  the  waki  and  his  friends  will 
describe  the  journey  they  have  taken  in  order  to 
reach  the  scene  of  action.  The  sashi  and  kuri  are 
two  minor  forms : the  former  a simple  recitative, 
which  is  not  used  by  the  tcami-gakari  schools,  the 
latter  a lively  song,  serving  as  an  introduction  to 
the  kuse.  The  kuse  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
form  out  of  which  the  no  has  developed.  It  is 
accompanied  by  a dance,  and  is  a remnant  of  the 
ancient  kuse  dances  which  have  been  so  popular  in 
Japan  since  the  10th  century.  It  is  the  kuse  which 
brings  us  into  touch  with  the  itinerating  odori- 
nembutsu  preachers.  The  rongi,  or  ‘ discussion,’ 
a dialogue  chanted  by  shi-te  and  chorus,  is  another 
remnant  of  the  Buddhist  influence.  It  is  a relic  of 
the  scholastic  discussions  of  the  Buddhist  monas- 
teries, especially  of  those  in  the  Kyoto  schools  of 
Buddhism.  In  the  waka,  which  follows  the  rongi, 
we  have,  it  is  said,  the  remnants  of  the  popular 
songs  chanted  by  the  skirahybshi  ; and  the  gestures 
of  the  actors  at  this  point  are  generally  suggestive 
of  the  same  origin.  The  kiri  is  the  closing  song, 
and  is  often  closely  connected  with  the  walca. 

20.  Spoken  forms. — The  spoken  forms  are  the 
nanori,  or  ‘ announcement  of  the  name,’  spoken  by 
the  actor  on  his  first  appearance,  or,  for  a woman, 
by  the  chorus  ; the  mondo,  or  dialogue  ; the  yobi- 
kake,  or  words  addressed  to  a person  supposed  to 
be  at  some  distance  from  the  speaker ; and  the 
katari,  or  narration.  In  the  kyogen  we  have  also 
various  forms  of  ai,  ‘interludes.’  In  t\\e  katari-ai 
the  kxjbgen  actor  gives  a new  exposition,  sometimes 
with  considerable  variations,  of  the  plot  of  the 
drama.  The  tachi-ai,  while  ultimately  connected 
with  the  development  of  the  drama,  is  spoken  by 
outside  personages,  as,  for  instance,  by  a deus  ex 
maehina  in  the  form  of  a god  or  spirit.  The 
ashirai-ai  is  an  interlude  in  which  a servant, 
boatman,  etc.,  plays  a principal  part. 

21.  Masks  used  in  the  ‘ no.’— There  are  about 
thirty  masks  in  common  use  for  no  representations 
— though  there  are,  of  course,  special  masks  for 
use  in  the  rarer  pieces.  The  particulars  of  these 
masks  are  given  in  Kamen-fu,  Nogaku  Unnoshu, 
and  Nogaku  Shozoku. 

The  introduction  of  masks  into  Japan  is  generally  attributed 
to  Shotoku  Taishi  (t621),  the  great  patron  of  Buddhism.  This 
is  another  indication  of  a point  made  elsewhere  in  this  article, 
that  the  no  is  of  Indian  origin,  for  the  Buddhism  which  Shotoku 
favoured  was  notoriously  of  the  Indian  variety.  Other  famous 
mask-makers  of  primitive  times  are  Tankaiko,  Kobo  Daishi,  and 
Kasuga — all  well-known  carvers  of  Buddhist  images.  These 
were  succeeded  by  the  Jissaku,  or  ten  mask-makers,  of  the 
Heian  (800-1186)  and  Kamakura  (1186-1332)  ages,  and  these  by 
the  Rokusaku  and  Chusaku  schools,  who  bring  us  down  to  the 
end  of  the  Ashikaga  period.  We  then  come  to  the  well-known 
Kawachi,  who  at  one  time  worked  as  a saddler  in  the  retinue 
of  the  great  Taiko  Hideyoshi  (1636-98).  Hideyoshi  was  a great 
patron  of  the  lyrical  drama,  which  he  treated  with  almost  re- 
ligious respect.  One  day  Kawachi  peeped  from  behind  some 
curtains  at  his  master  robing  himself  for  a dramatic  performance. 
Before  he  donned  his  mask,  Hideyoshi  held  it  over  his  head  and 
did  obeisance.  From  that  moment  Kaw.achi  determined  to 
abandon  the  calling  of  a saddle-maker  and  devote  his  energies 
to  the  making  of  masks. 

22.  Fans. — The  fans  used  are  of  two  kinds — 
suyehiro  and  shiniai-ogi.  The  former  seem  to 
correspond  with  the  rble  of  the  actoiis.  Thus  we 
have  okina-ogi,  the  ‘ grown  man’s  fan,’  with  a 
representation  of  waves  and  of  horai,  the  Elysium 
of  perpetual  felicity,  which,  like  the  classical 
Islands  of  the  Blest,  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
midst  of  the  Ocean.  Another,  the  so-called  shura- 
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6gi,  represents  tlie  world  of  the  Asuras,  the 
Buddhist  world  of  bloodshed  and  slaughter. 
Significantly  enoirgh,  there  are  two  forms  of 
shura-ogi,  the  genji-shura  and  the  heike-shura, 
which  thus  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Japan’s  most 
famous  period  of  internal  strife.  Other  memorials 
of  that  sad  time  may  be  found  in  the  kybjo-ogi 
and  kybjo-ironashi-bgi  (respectively,  the  ‘insane 
woman’s  fan,’  and  the  ‘ insane  woman’s  colourless 
fan  ’),  the  latter  with  its  sad  pictures  of  the  heron 
amongst  the  snow,  and  the  ill-omened  crow  sitting 
on  a withered  tree.  It  would  be  beyond  our  scope 
to  describe  all  these  varieties.  The  shimai-ogi 
does  not  present  so  many  varieties.  The  simplest 
form,  the  miclzumaki-no-ogi,  ‘ water  - sprinkler’s 
fan,’  is  used  by  the  lowest  grade  of  actors,  whose 
humble  performances  are  fitly  symbolized  by  the 
unobtrusive  but  necessary  work  of  the  ‘ water- 
sprinkler  ’ — an  important  functionary  in  hot  dusty 
countries.  When  the  actor-student  has  been  pro- 
moted to  a higher  grade,  and  is  allowed  to  dance 
for  the  first  time,  he  uses  a midzuhiki  fan,  i.e.  the 
fan  of  the  ‘ water-drawer  ’ ; while  the  next  pro- 
motion, to  the  rank  which  permits  him  to  perform 
the  mochidzuki  dance,  is  marked  by  the  use  of  a fan 
known  as  chidori.  Buddhist  influence,  chiefly  of 
the  Hosso  and  Kegon  schools,  may  be  seen  in  the 
clouds — five,  seven,  or  nine,  according  to  circum- 
stances— which  distinguish  other  fans  of  a higher 
order.  But  the  gradation  of  actors,  dramas,  and 
dances  is  very  clearly  due  to  Chinese  thought. 

It  would  take  us  too  long,  for  the  purposes  of  this  article,  to 
trace  the  connecting  points  between  the  Japanese  lyric  drama 
and  the  drama  of  the  Hindus.  But  there  certainly  are  such 
points  of  connexion,  traceable  through  fans,  masks,  musical 
instruments,  dresses,  and  dress-materials,  not  only  with  India, 
but  with  the  Levant.  Thus,  for  instance,  there  are  two  names 
for  dress-materials  much  used  in  the  no—donsu  and  shu-su, 
translated  by  Brinkley  as  ‘ damask  ’ and  ‘ satin  ’ — which  are 
said,  though  perhaps  not  with  much  probability,  to  point  to  a 
Damascene  and  Syrian  origin  for  these  materials.  But  these 
are  points  which  still  await  investigation. 

23.  Peculiarities  of  construction  of  the  ‘ kabuki  ’ 
theatre. — The  word  shibai  means  ‘a  lawn,’  or  ‘ on 
the  lawn.’  There  is  an  old  tradition,  connected 
with  the  Nan-yen-do  temple  at  Nara,  which  says 
that,  at  a very  remote  period,  the  earth  opened 
with  a yawning  cavity  right  in  front  of  the  temple, 
with  much  exhalation  of  poisonous  gases  and 
smoke.  It  being  evidently  advisable  to  propitiate 
the  incensed  deities  who  had  brought  about  this 
calamity,  the  Government  of  the  day  ordered  that 
the  okina  and  sanbaso  dances  should  be  performed 
in  front  of  the  chasm.  This  was  done  on  the 
smooth  grass  before  the  temple,  and  with  the 
desired  effect.  This  incident  is  still  commemorated 
by  the  Takigi-no-No  at  Nara,  which  is  always  per- 
formed ‘on  the  lawn.’  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  O Kuni,  in  inaugurating  the  shibai  or  kabuki 
drama,  meant  it  to  be  a resurrection,  as  far  as 
possible  under  altered  circumstances,  of  the  primi- 
tive dances  of  pre-historic  times. 

The  first  theatre  in  Kyoto  was  erected  in  1632 ; 
in  Osaka,  in  1633  ; in  Yedo,  in  1624 ; and  the  con- 
struction of  these  places  of  amusement  was  speedily 
followed  by  others.  The  first  theatrical  building  in 
Yedo  was  the  Saruwakaza,  which  was  the  outcome 
of  the  philanthropic  efforts  of  a certain  Saruwaka 
Kanzaburo.  The  Genna  period  (A.D.  1615-1643), 
whilst  enjoying  the  firm  hand  of  the  Tokugawa 
Shogunate,  was  still  one  of  considerable  con- 
fusion and  unrest.  The  cessation  of  the  long- 
continued  civil  wars  and  the  subsequent  dissolution 
of  many  of  the  opposition  clans  had  filled  the 
country  witli  unemjdoyed  men-at-arms  (ronin), 
who  flocked  to  the  larger  cities  in  search  of  em- 
jiloyment.  Yedo  was  naturally  their  chief  place 
of  refuge,  and  in  the  crowded  quarters  of  Asakusa, 
Kyogoku,  and  Shiba,  they  might  be  seen  in  their 
hundreds,  concealing  their  faces  beneath  large 


straw  hats,  and  waiting  for  any  chance  opportunity 
of  congenial  occupation.  When  they  could  do 
nothing  else,  they  beat  drums  and  sang  ballads, 
and  thus  gained  a few  rin  from  the  good-natured 
citizens.  Saruwaka  saw  that  these  unemployed 
fighting  men  constituted  a real  danger  to  the  State, 
and  set  to  work  to  find  safe  outlets  for  their  super- 
fluous energies.  He  built  himself  a large  villa,  the 
construction  of  which  gave  employment  to  many 
hands ; he  lived  luxuriously  and  ostentatiously, 
and  kept  large  retinues  of  servants ; at  last,  the 
idea  occurred  to  him  of  founding  a theatre  as  an 
institution  by  which  many  of  these  unemployed 
warriors  might  gain  a living,  and  all  might  find 
recreation  and  amusement.  The  idea  was  very  well 
received,  the  ronin  organized  themselves  con  amove, 
the  Government  gave  its  consent  to  the  under- 
taking, and  a dream  in  which  Saruwaka  saw  a 
crane  flying  towards  him,  with  the  leaf  of  an  icho 
(Ficus  religiosa)  on  a plate  in  its  bill,  was  inter- 
preted as  an  omen  of  the  best  sort.  Saruwaka’s 
theatre  was  the  first  permanent  kabuki  building  in 
Japan,  and  gave  a model  which  all  subsequent 
kabuki  theatres  have  followed.  The  no  dramas  in 
the  Middle  Ages  were  performed  in  the  most  flimsy 
of  temporary  booths. 

The  construction  of  the  old  kabuki  theatres  may 
be  understood  by  the  consideration  of  certain  thea- 
trical words  which  are  still  in  use,  but  which 
cannot  be  made  clear  except  by  reference  to  old 
usages  and  peculiarities.  Thus  the  word  haneru, 
‘ to  turn  aside,’  is,  in  theatrical  parlance,  ‘ to  finish 
a performance.’  In  Saruwaka’s  building,  the  en- 
trance was  protected  by  a hanging  mat,  which  the 
spectators  had  to  push  aside  in  order  to  enter. 
When  the  performance  came  to  an  end,  the  mat 
was  ‘ turned  aside  ’ to  facilitate  egress,  and  left  so. 
Similarly, /ttta  wo  akeru,  ‘ to  open  the  lid,’  is  used 
of  the  opening  of  a theatre — the  heavy,  lid-like 
shutters  all  round  the  buUding  being  tightly  closed 
when  there  was  no  drama  in  course  of  performance. 
The  quasi-military  character  of  the  actors  in  Saru- 
waka’s theatre  showed  itself  in  the  yagura,  or 
castle-tower  (now  disused),  erected  on  the  roof  to 
give  the  building  something  of  the  appearance  of 
a feudal  castle.  On  two  sides  of  the  yagura  were 
suspended  zai,  the  baton  used  by  a Japanese 
general  in  the  direction  of  a battle.  But  these 
theatrical  zai  ■were  known  as  bonten — the  name 
given  by  Buddhists  to  Brahma,  the  greatest  of  the 
guardian  deities — and  replaced  the  Shinto  gohei 
which  0 Kuni  had  used  in  her  temporary  erections. 
The  use  of  the  bonten  and  gohei  is  a proof  of  the 
existence  of  a certain  amount  of  religiosity,  but 
need  not  be  pressed  further. 

While  certain  of  the  minor  structural  features  of 
the  early  kabuki  have  disappeared,  certain  others 
remain.  Thus  the  modern  Japanese  stage  is  dis- 
tinguished by  ; (a)  the  hanamichi,  or  ‘ flower-way  ’ 
— a raised  platform  or  corridor  by  which  the  actors 
have  access  to  the  stage  from  the  other  end  of  the 
theatre,  passing  right  through  the  spectators  in  the 
pit.  The  hanamichi  was  at  one  time  bordered  with 
flowers,  hence  its  name.  It  is  always  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  spectators ; on  their  right  there  is 
sometimes  another  passage  of  the  same  sort,  called 
the  karibanamichi,  or  ‘ temporary  flower-bridge.’ 
(b)  Between  the  hanamichi  and  the  stage  is  a 
space  called  hashi-gakari,  ‘ bridge-space,’  some- 
times also  known  by  a term  derived  from  the  usages 
of  the  camp — musha  bashiri,  ‘ warriors  running.’ 
It  is  through  this  space  that  warriors  reach  the 
stage.  Near  it  is  the  okubyo-guchi,  ‘coward’s 
hole,’  the  significance  of  which  is  obvious,  (c)  The 
butai-ban,  or  ‘stage-watch,’  with  its  reliefs  of 
sentinels,  again  betrays  a quasi-military  origin. 
(d)  The  central  part  of  the  stage  is  made  to  revolve 
(mawari-butai) — an  arrangement  which  calls  to 
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mind  the  of  the  Greek  stage  ; the  machine 

■which  works  this  is  situated  in  the  7iaralcu,  ‘ hell,’ 
below  the  stage,  where  is  also  to  he  found  the 
seriage,  or  seridashi,  by  which  actors  are  ‘ pushed 
up  ’ through  the  flooring  of  the  stage.  There  are 
tu'o  or  three  trap-doors  for  this  purpose  {kiri-ana) 
on  the  stage  itself,  and  a similar  one  (suppon)  on 
the  hanamichi.  Only  the  larger  theatres  were 
allowed  to  have  mawari-butai — possibly  only  they 
could  afford  the  luxury,  (e)  The  koken  calls  to 
mind  primitive  conditions  in  the  history  of  the 
European  drama.  He  is  the  attendant  (supposed 
to  be  invisible)  of  the  principal  actors,  wears  black 
clothes,  removes  articles  that  are  not  required,  ad- 
justs the  actors’  robes,  and  holds  a candle  for  them. 
(f)  The  tedai,  who  represents  the  proprietor  and  is 
charged  with  the  business  of  the  theatre,  sits, 
during  the  performance,  near  the  main  entrance  of 
the  house.  When  there  is  nothing  on,  his  office  is 
in  the  shikiri-ba,  or  accountant’s  room.  The  todo7'i 
has  the  supervision  of  everything  connected  with 
the  performance  and  the  actors.  His  office  (todori- 
ba)  is  in  the  back  part  of  the  building,  as  are  also 
the  hayashi-beya,  or  room  for  the  musicians,  the 
gakuya,  or  ‘ green  room,’  for  the  actors,  and  the 
sakusha-beya,  or  ‘ authors’  room.’  This  last  calls 
for  a few  words.  The  Japanese  have  scarcely  any 
dramatic  writers,  and  none  of  great  note.  Very 
few  of  the  no  dramas  can  be  assigned  to  any 
particular  writer,  and  the  same  remark  holds  good 
of  the  kabuki  drama.  The  actors  themselves, 
sitting  in  committee,  compose  the  play  as  a joint- 
efibrt,  and  it  is  this,  perhaps,  more  than  anything 
else  that  has  helped  to  keep  the  Japanese  stage  so 
stagnant  and  unprogressive.  Recent  efforts  at  re- 
form, such  as  Kawakami’s  soshi-shibai  and  the 
construction  of  the  new  Imperial  Theatre,  must 
be  looked  upon  as  so  many  efforts  to  overthrow 
the  tyranny  of  the  player-actors.  The  student 
of  English  literature  will  see  here  the]  point  of 
analogy  with  the  pre-Shakespearean  dramatists  of 
the  Elizabethan  age. 

24.  Influence  of  the  drama  on  the  development 
of  ‘Bushido.’ — The  no  drama  had  its  first  glory  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  military  and  chivalrous 
spirit  of  Japanese  knighthood  was  at  its  prime. 
We  may  seek  for  its  origin  in  the  oldest  religious 
sentiment  of  the  people,  in  the  Buddhism  of  the 
Nara  age,  in  Chinese  and  Indian  influences.  But 
the  fact  still  remains  that  the  drama  never  took 
root  until  the  spuit  of  the  nation  was  moved  by  the 
incidents  of  that  great  national  epic  (for  it  was 
nothing  less)  which  gathers  round  Yoshitsune, 
Benkei,  Yoritomo,  and  the  great  warriors  of  the 
Genji  and  Heike.  Then  it  was  that  the  heart  of 
J apan  went  forth  in  sympathetic  response  to  the 
great  ideals  set  before  it  during  that  period  of 
national  distress.  It  was  then  that  the  imagina- 
tion was  quickened,  and  the  image  formed  of  the 
ideal  hero,  brave,  loyal,  patient,  quick  in  honour’s 
quarrel — and  yet  a religious  mystic,  whose  poetic 
insight  enabled  him  to  see,  dimly  perhaps,  but 
■with  faith,  the  underlying  verities  of  existence. 
This  is  the  ideal  set  before  us  in  the  no,  and  the 
idealization  was  much  assisted  by  the  quietistic 
teachings  of  the  Zen  school  of  Buddhism. 

The  ideals  were,  however,  indistinct,  and  the 
principles  underlying  Bushido,  or  the  ‘ Way  of  the 
Ideal  Knight,’  were  felt  rather  than  understood. 
It  was  reserved  for  a later  age  to  elaborate  the 
philosophy  of  life  with  which  Bushido  presents  us, 
and  Yamaga  Soko  (born  1622),  the  disciple  of 
Hayashi  Kazan,  and  the  instructor  of  Oishi  Kur- 
anosuke,  who  headed  the  celebrated  band  of  the 
forty-seven  rbnin,  has  been  often  singled  out  as 
the  first  formal  exponent  of  Bushido.  According  to 
Yamaga  (the  present  writer  is  here  following  the 
Rev.  J.  T.  Imai,  who  in  his  turn  follows  Prof. 


Inouye  Tetsujiro),  Bushido  may  be  summarized 
somewhat  as  follows : 

To  know  one’s  proper  work  or  duty,  to  have  the  will  to  do  it, 
and  to  carry  out  one’s  good  intentions  with  diligence  and  zeal. 
True  manliness  is  shown  by  not  being  moved  by  poverty, 
wealth,  or  power.  In  order  to  reach  that  ideal,  there  should 
be  acquired  large-mindedness,  a nobie  ambition,  gentleness, 
courtesy,  contentment ; a power  of  discerning  right  from  wrong, 
gain  from  loss ; uprightness,  honesty,  constancy.  These  virtues 
are  to  show  themselves  in  the  deportment,  in  gravity,  in  the 
care  taken  in  seeing,  hearing,  and  speaking,  in  the  expression 
of  the  countenance,  in  temperance  and  propriet5’  in  dress, 
houses,  furniture,  diet.  The  knight  must  have  a right  way  of 
using  his  time,  his  wealth,  his  pleasures  (J.  T.  Imai,  Bushido, 
Tokyo,  1010). 

It  lias  been  said  that  the  old-fashioned  Bushido 
of  the  mediaeval  kniglvts  gave  its  last  expiring 
flicker  in  the  deaths  of  Oishi  Kuranosuke  and  his 
band  of  rbnin  in  1703.  Certainly  the  pax  Toku- 
gawica  which  lay  on  Japan  from  the  middle  of  the 
17th  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  was  no 
favourable  soil  for  the  production  of  so  delicate  a 
flower.  But  Yamaga  Soko  and  his  Confucianist 
successors  were  in  the  meantime  busy  laying  the 
foundation  of  a new  Bushido,  and  in  this  they  were 
ably  aided  and  abetted  by  the  dramatists,  both  of 
the  Jcabuki  and  of  the  ningyb-shibai  (marionettes). 

‘ It  was  at  this  period,’  says  Imai  {op.  cit.)  ‘ that  the  historic 
dramas  began  to  be  produced  by  Chikamatsu,  Takeda,  Izumo, 
and  later  writers.  They  were  exponents  of  Bushido  to  the 
mind  of  the  people,  to  men  and  women  alike  of  all  classes,  just 
as  Soko  and  others  were  to  the  learned.  It  was  through  these 
historical  plays  . . . that  Bushido  influences  acted  and  re-acted 
on  the  Japanese  people.’ 

We  can  scarcely  over-estimate  the  influence  that 
the  stage  has  had  and  still  has  in  forming  popular 
ideas  of  religion  and  morality  in  Japan,  but  we 
must  remember  that  the  words  ‘honour,’  ‘loyalty,’ 

‘ duty,’  ‘ honesty,’  and  ‘ truth,’  which  these  plays 
directly  and  indirectly  illustrate,  are  not  quite 
the  equivalents  of  the  same  words  when  found  in 
Christian  writings.  They  must  be  interpreted 
according  to  the  standards  of  morality  which  were 
generally  accepted  in  18th  cent.  Japan. 

Literature. — Students  desiring  to  pursue  their  studies  be- 
yond the  limits  traced  by  this  article  are  recommended  to 
consult,  for  European  and  American  authorities,  the  very  com- 
plete Bibliographies  published  by  von  Wenckstern,  in  1894 
and  1904 ; and„for  Japanese  writers,  the  list  given  by  Pdri  in 
Bulletin  de  VEcole  Frangaise  de  VExtrCme  Oinenty  vol.  ix.  pp. 
254-273.  The  writer’s  own  obligations  are  to  the  works  of 
W.  G.  Aston,  esp.  History  of  Japanese  Literaturey  London, 
1898 ; K.  Florenz,  Geschichte  der  japanischen  Literatury  Leip- 
zig, 1901 ; M.  Revon,  Manual  de  lalitterature^japonaisey  Paris, 
1910  ; P6ri,  articles  in  Bulletin  de  VEcole  Fran^aise  de  VExtriine 
Orienty  1904-5  ; Balet,  articles  in  Japan  Daily  Heraldy  Yoko- 
hama, Nov. -Dec.  1910 ; and  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Things 
Japanese^,  London,  1906;  also  to  various  articles  which  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  TASJ.  LlOYD. 

DRAMA  (Javanese  and  Further  Indian). — The 
Javanese  drama  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  entire  Orient,  particularly  through  its  high 
development  of  the  ‘shadow-play.’  Seven  distinct 
forms  of  drama  in  Java  are  enumerated  by  Juyn- 
boll  (AE  xiii.  4-5):  (1)  wayang purwd,  which  are 
played  with  puppets  of  buffalo  leather,  which  cast 
their  shadows  on  a curtain,  and  draw  their  themes 
from  the  Mahdbhdrata,  the  Edmdyana,  or  the 
Javanese  Manik  Maya ; (2)  wayang  gedog,  the 
same  as  the  preceding,  except  that  the  subjects 
are  drawn  from  the  native  Javanese  Pavyi-cycle  ; 

(3)  wayang  kelitik  or  kerutyil,  which  are  played 
with  flat  unclothed  wooden  puppets,  and  draw 
their  themes  from  the  cycle  of  Damar  Widan ; 

(4)  wayang  goleq,  which  are  played  with  round 
clothed  jmppets,  and  draw  their  themes  from 
the  Damar  Wulan  and  the  Muhammadan  Amir 
Ambyah  cycles ; (5)  wayang  topeng,  with  a reper- 
toire identical  with  that  of  the  first  three  classes, 
but  played  with  masked  actors  ; (6)  wayang  wong, 
the  same  as  the  last,  excejft  that  the  actors  are 
unmasked;  and  (7)  wayang  beber,  with  the  same 
repertoire  as  the  preceding,  but  represented  by  a 
pictured  scroll  which  is  unrolled  and  explained  by 
the  dalang.  The  usual  mode  of  presentation  of  a 
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waynng  is  as  follows : — A white  sheet  (Mlir)  is 
stretched  on  a wooden  frame  {panggung).  At  the 
top  of  this  frame  a lamp  [bleilcon)  is  placed  so  as 
to  cast  its  light  upon  the  screen,  and  on  the  same 
side  as  the  lamp  the  ‘ director  ’ {dalang)  squats, 
having  on  his  left  a chest  (kotak)  containing  the 
puppets  (wayang  or  ringgit).  On  the  side  of  this 
chest  are  a few  small  plates  of  metal,  which  are 
struck  by  the  dalang  to  imitate  warlike  sounds. 
Near  him,  moreover,  is  a bowl  of  incense,  and  also 
a bpin  containing  the  ofterings  (sayen)  for  the 
spirits.  The  men  in  the  audience  are  seated  on 
the  same  side  of  the  curtain  as  the  dalang,  while 
the  women  are  placed  on  the  opposite  side,  so  that 
they  do  not  see  the  puppets,  but  only  their 
shadows.  All  the  lines  are  recited  by  the  dalang, 
who  varies  his  voice  or  gives  other  indications  of 
the  change  of  character.  This  holds  good,  at  least 
in  some  cases,  even  in  the  wayang  wong,  or  plays 
with  unmasked  human  actors.  In  the  wayang 
topeng,  played  with  masked  actors,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  players  themselves  speak  the  lines. 
Both  women  and  men  may  act,  as  in  the  ancient 
Sanskrit  drama. 

The  dalang  of  the  Javanese  drama  corresponds 
closely  to  the  sutradhara  of  India  (cf.  Pischel, 
Heimat  des  Puppenspiels,  Halle,  1900,  pp.  8-10), 
both  being  primarily  ‘ thread-pullers  (of  the 
puppets),’  although  the  word  dalang  itself  seems 
to  connote  originally  much  the  same  as  the  English 
‘stroller’  (Hazeu,  Bijdrage,  pp.  23-24). 

The  Javanese  wayang  was  undoubtedly  religious 
in  origin,  as  has  been  elaborately  shown  by  Hazeu 
(op.  cit.  pp.  39-59),  who  calls  attention  to  the 
offerings  (sayen)  to  the  spirits,  to  the  incense 
offered  before  the  presentation  begins,  to  the  fact 
that  the  plays  are  given  at  night,  when  the  spirits 
are  abroad,  and  to  the  circumstance  that  the  pre- 
sentation is  a meritorious  act  on  the  part  of  the 
patron  who  hires  the  troupe,  and  that  a wayang 
should  be  given  by  all  means  at  certain  important 
periods  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  such  as  the 
festivals  at  the  seventli  month  of  pregnancy  and 
the  cutting  of  the  navel-string.  According  to  him, 
moreover,  the  entire  shadow-play  sprang  from  a 
desire  to  represent  the  ghosts  of  departed  ancestors 
by  what  resembled  them  most  closely,  that  is,  by 
shadows,  while  the  dalatvg,  who  causes  the  puppets 
to  cast  their  shadows  on  the  screen  and  recites 
lines  for  them,  is  primitively  a priest  performing 
a religious  ceremony  of  ancestor-worship.  The 
religious  character  of  the  Javanese  wayang  is  also 
confirmed,  perliaps,  by  the  phallic  character  of 
many  of  the  puppets,  since  nudity  is  not  only  a 
well-known  fertility -charm  (cf.  Serrurier,  Be 
Wayang  Poerwd,  pp.  187-203),  but  also  a potent 
means  of  frightening  away  demons  (Hazeu,  op.  cit. 
p.  43 ; cf.  Crooke,  PB,  1896,  i.  68-72).  At  a later 
period  this  phallicism  may,  of  course,  degenerate 
into  mere  obscenity,  as  in  the  Turkish  karagbz. 

The  age  of  the  drama  in  Java  is  uncertain,  but 
it  is  at  least  clear  from  allusions  to  it  in  the 
literature  that  it  was  popular  by  the  beginning  of 
the  11th  cent.  A.D.  Its  origin  is  still  more  prob- 
lematical, the  leading  authorities  on  the  subject 
holding  views  diametrically  opposed.  Serrurier, 
Hageman,  Poensen,  and  others  believe  that  the 
Javanese  drama  was  profoundly  influenced  by  the 
Hindu;  while  Crawfurd,  Niemann,  Brandes,  and 
especially  Hazeu,  deny  that  Hindu  plays  formed 
the  model  of  the  loayang.  An  absolute  decision  of 
the  matter  is  not  easy,  but  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  it  would  seem  that  the  Javanese  drama 
is  indeed  an  original  device.  India,  it  is  true, 
numbers  among  its  dramatic  categories  a ‘ shadow- 
jJay’  (clMyandtaka),  which  has  been  elaborately 
discussed  by  i’ischel  in  his  ‘Das  altindische 
ydiattenspiel  ’ (kSliA  W,  1906,  pp.  482-502  ; cf.  his 


Heimat  des  Puppenspiels),  with  the  conclusion 
that  the  shadow-play  in  the  technical  sense  of  the 
term  M'as  known  in  India.  Nor  is  there  any 
inherent  impossibility  that  the  Dutangada  of 
Subhata  (produced  in  Feb. -Mar.  1243 ; tr.  Gray, 
JAOS  xxxii.  [1912]  1-20) — the  only  chdydnataka 
thus  far  edited — was  produced  somewhat  like  the 
Javanese  wayang ; nevertheless,  the  difference  in 
spirit  between  this  and  other  plays  of  the  Rama 
cycle  in  India  (cf.  Levi,  Thi&tre  indien,  Paris, 
1890,  pp.  267-295),  as  compared  with  the  Rama 
plays  of  Java  (Juynboll,  ‘ Indonesische  en  achter- 
indische  tooneelvoorstellingen  uit  het  Ramayana,’ 
in  Bijdragen  tot  de  Taal-,  Land-,  en  Volkenkunde 
van  Nedcrlandsch- Indie,  6th  series,  vol.  x.  pp. 
501-565),  must  betaken  into  serious  consideration. 
The  profound  influence  of  the  literature  of  India 
upon  J ava  is  too  well  known  to  require  emphasis 
(cf.  Lassen,  Ind.  Alterthumskunde,  Leipzig,  1861, 
iv.  524-531),  and  it  is  obvious,  moreover,  that  both 
Hinduism  and  Muhammadanism  have  given  themes 
to  the  Javanese  drama.  If  a conclusion  may  be 
hazarded,  one  may  say  that  the  Javanese  way 
is  indigenous,  and  that  foreign  influence  is  mani- 
fested only,  or  at  least  chiefly,  in  the  subjects  of 
many  of  the  Javanese  plays. 

From  Java  the  drama  seems  to  have  spread  to 
Burma,  Siam,  and  Cambodia  (cf.  Serrurier,  op.  cit. 
pp.  170-186  ; Hazeu,  op.  cit.  pp.  28-37).  In  all 
these  countries  the  Rama  cycle  forms  the  favourite 
theme,  although  Buddhistic  plays  are  also  frequent 
in  Burma.  The  Burmese  drama  is  divided  into 
zaht-pw&s,  in  which  men  and  boys  (but  never 
women)  act,  and  yoht-thays,  or  puppet-plays. 
Here  again  the  drama  is  partly  religious,  not  only 
in  subject,  but  also  in  occasion,  as  at  the  birth  of  a 
child.  It  is,  furthermore,  produced  chiefly  at 
night,  and  is  thus  obviously  designed  to  frighten 
away  demons.  The  Siamese  plays,  in  many  of 
which  only  the  verse  is  written,  the  prose  being 
improvised,  deal  chiefly  with  the  theme  of  Rama, 
while  the  classifications  recall  those  in  Java,  the 
chief  ones  being  len  khon  (plays  by  masked  actors), 
len  hun  (puppet-plays),  and  len  nang  (rolls  of  ox- 
hide pricked  with  patterns  through  which  the  light 
of  a fire  is  allowed  to  shine). 

Among  the  Malays,  finally,  the  Ramayana  is 
likewise  an  important  theme,  and  the  drama  shows 
the  influence  not  only  of  Siam  and  India,  but  also 
of  China.  Here  the  religious  basis  of  the  plays  is 
strongly  evidenced  both  in  the  invocation  (lagu 
pemanggil),  which  is  performed  by  a pawang 
(‘magician’)  to  the  accompaniment  of  various 
musical  instruments,  and  in  the  propitiation  of 
spirits  (buka  panggong).  The  Malays  are  ex- 
tremely partial,  moreover,  to  shadow-plays,  where, 
as  in  Java,  the  showman  repeats  all  the  lines, 
while  in  Siam  this  monologue  becomes  a real 
dialogue  between  two  persons.  Throughout  Java 
and  Further  India,  then,  the  drama  is  character- 
istically either  a shadow-play  or  a mask.  There 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  little  association  with  the 
mimetic  dance-drama  of  the  Polynesians ; while, 
on  the  other  hand,  masks  are  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  primitive  forms  of  all  drama,  as  is  clear 
from  the  analogies  of  the  American  Indian  and  of 
Greek  tragedy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  early  Roman 
fabuloB  Atellance.  So  far  as  evidence  now  acces- 
sible goes,  it  Avould  seem  that  the  dramatic  art  of 
Java  and  Further  India  is  an  indigenous  product, 
despite  later  undoubted  influence  from  India. 

Literature. — Serrurier,  De  Wajang  Poertoa  (Leyden,  1896) ; 
Hazeu,  Bijdrage  tot  de  Eennis  van  het  javaansche  Tooneel 
(Leyden,  1897) ; Juynboll,  ‘ Wajang  Kfilitik  Oder  K6rutjil,’  in 
AE  xiii.  4-17,  97-119,  also  ‘Das  javanisohe  Maskenspiel,’  ib. 
xiv.  41-70,  81-111;  Hazeu,  ‘Eine  “ Wajang  Beber”  Vorstel- 
lung  in  Jogjakarta,’  ib.  xvi.  128-135 ; Bohatta,  ‘ Das  javan. 
Drama,’  in  Mitt,  anthropolog.  Gesellsck.  Wien,  xxxv.  [1905]  278- 
307 ; Shway  Yoe,  The  Barman,  his  Life  and  Notions  (London, 
1882);  Bastian,  Beisen  in  Siam  (Jena,  1867);  Hallett,  A 
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2'homand  Miles  on  an  Elephant  (London,  1890);  Bock,  Im 
Reicke  des  weissen  Elephantcn  (Leipzig,  1885) ; Miiller,  ‘ N^ng, 
Siam.  Schattenspielfiguren  im  kdnigl.  Museum  fiir  Vdlkerkunde 
zu  Berlin  ’ (supplement  to  AE  viii.) ; Moura,  Le  Royanme  dii 
Camhodge,  ii.  (Paris,  1883);  Skeat,  Malay  Magic  (London, 
1900)  ; Knosp,  ‘Theatre  en  Indochine,’  in  Anthropos,  iii.  [1908] 
280-293  ; Jacob,  Erwdhnungeri  des  Sckattentheaters  in  der 
Welt‘Litt.  (Berlin,  1906),  also  Gesch.  des  Schattentheaters 
(Berlin,  1907),  pp.  9-15.  LOUIS  H.  GkAY. 

DRAMA  (Jewish). — Dramatic  literature  among 
the  Hebrews,  as  among  all  Semitic  peoples,  was 
scanty.  Attempts  have  indeed  been  made  to 
interpret  the  song  of  Moses  (Dt  32^'^),  the  song  of 
Miriam  (Ex  15^“'^^),  and,  above  all,  the  Song  of 
Songs  (cf.  HDB,  s.v.),  as  dramatic;  but  these 
endeavours  have  been  unsuccessful.  Nor  is  the 
Book  of  Job  a drama  in  any  true  sense  of  the  term. 
Whatever  the  Jews  accomplished  in  the  drama 
was,  and  is,  due  to  imitations  from  the  Indo- 
Germanic  races  with  whom  they  have  come  in 
contact.  The  earliest  Jewish  play  dates  from  the 
2nd  cent.  B.C.,  when  Ezekiel  of  Alexandria  at- 
tempted to  dramatize  the  events  of  the  Exodus. 
Fragments  of  his  play  have  been  preserved  by 
Clem.  Alex.  (Strom,  i.  23,  155)  and  Eusebius 
(Praep.  Evang.  ix.  29) ; and  Schiirer  (GJV^  iii. 
373-376)  believes  that  this  drama  was  intended  for 
the  stage,  although  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  its 
production.  In  Ezekiel’s  work  the  influence  of 
the  spirit  of  Euripides  is  evident,  and  his  object 
seems  to  have  been  not  only  to  instruct  the 
Alexandrine  Jews  in  Biblical  history,  but  also  to 
wean  them  away  from  Gentile  plays. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  Jews,  however, 
towards  the  drama  was  extremely  hostile,  in  con- 
formity with  their  policy  of  self-imposed  isolation, 
and  their  bitterness  was  increased  by  their  hatred 
of  the  Romans  and  their  suspicion  of  the  Greeks. 
It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  17th  cent, 
that  the  increased  scope  allowed  to  Jews  gave  rise 
to  a Neo-Hebrew  drama,  modelled,  of  course,  upon 
the  theatre  of  the  Christians  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded.  The  first  of  these  plays  was  the 
Yesodh  'Olam,  by  Moses  Zacuto,  a Marano,  or 
renegade  crypto- Jew,  of  Amsterdam,  and  its  theme 
is  the  Talmudic  legend  of  Abraham’s  destruction 
of  his  father’s  idols.  The  plots  of  the  Neo-Hebrew 
drama  are  either  religious  or  ethical,  as  in  the 
Asire  ha-Tikkoth  of  Joseph  ben-Isaac  Penzo 
(Amsterdam,  1673)  and  the  La-Yesharim  Tehillah 
of  Moses  Rayyim  Luzzato  (Amsterdam,  1743),  the 
former  play  having  as  its  theme  the  attempts  of 
Understanding,  Providence,  and  an  angel  to  lead 
back  to  the  path  of  rectitude  a king  distracted, 
against  his  will,  by  his  impulses,  his  wife,  and 
Satan ; while  the  latter  drama  is  an  allegory 
designed  to  show  the  victory  of  truth  over  false- 
hood. No  fewer  than  forty-six  Neo-Hebrew  plays 
are  enumerated  by  Seligsohn,  the  majority  of  them 
based  on  Biblical  or  ethical  themes. 

Many  foreign  plays  have  also  been  translated 
into  Hebrew,  including,  for  instance,  the  Gemul 
’Athalyah  of  David  Franco-Mendes — an  adapta- 
tion from  Racine  and  Metastasio  (Amsterdam, 
1770) — and  versions  of  Racine’s  Esther,  Schiller’s 
Die  Eduber,  Lessing’s  Nathan  der  Weise  and  Die 
Juden,  and  Shakespeare’s  Othello,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  and  Macbeth.  The  Yiddish  dramatists  are 
active,  and  many  great  cities  support  one  or  more 
Yiddish  theatres  which  cater  to  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion. These  plays  are,  however,  for  the  most  part 
translations  or  adaptations  of  dramas  by  non- 
Je^vish  authors.  The  Jewish  drama  must,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  merely  as  a literary  parasite ; 
even  its  apparently  original  productions  are  really 
copied  from  Indo-Germanic  sources. 

Literathre. — Ku3rper,  ‘Le  Pofete  juif  Eztehiel,’  in  REJ  xlvi. 
48-73,  161-177  [French  tr.  from  Mnemosyne,  new  series,  xxvii. 
237-280];  Seiigsohn,  ‘Drama,  Hebrew,’  in  JE  iv.  648-651; 
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Wiernik,  ‘ Drama,  Yiddish,’  ib.  653-654,  and  the  bibliographies 
appended  to  the  two  latter  articles  ; Freidus,  ‘List  of  Dramas 
in  the  New  York  Public  Library  relating  to  the  Jews,  and  of 
Dramas  in  Heb.,  Judeo-Spanish,  and  Judeo-German,  together 
with  Essays  on  the  Jewish  Stage,’  in  Bull.  N.Y.  Pub.  Lib.  xi. 

18-51.  Louis  H.  Gray. 

DRAMA  (Persian). — The  drama  of  Persia  is 
both  scanty  and  late,  due  in  part,  at  least,  to 
Muhammadan  rule,  which  has  never  been  favour- 
able to  the  development  of  this  art,  reflecting 
herein  the  dramatic  poverty  of  the  entire  Semitic 
race.  There  are,  however,  two  categories  of  Per- 
sian plays,  exclusive  of  the  marionettes  or  shadow- 
plays  (karagbz),  which  are  of  Turkish  origin.  The 
native  Persian  drama,  then,  may  be  divided  into 
comedies  (tamd&d)  and  mysteries  (ta’ziya,  lit. 
‘consolation,  condolence’).  The  comedies  are,  for 
the  most  part,  improvised  by  lulls,  or  itinerant 
buffoons,  and  ofi'er  little  of  interest.  It  is  very 
dift'erent,  however,  with  the  ta^ziya,  which  is  the 
most  striking  mystery-play  of  the  entire  Orient, 
and  possesses  a sway  over  the  Shi'ite  Persians 
comparable  with  that  of  the  Passion-Play  of 
Oberammergau  over  Christians.  The  individual 
ta’ziyas  are  comparatively  short,  and  are  concerned 
entirely  with  religious  subjects,  especially  with 
the  martyrdom  of  Rasan  and  ^usain,  the  sons  of 
'All,  who  was  the  first  cousin  of  Muhammad  and 
the  husband  of  the  Prophet’s  youngest  daughter 
Fatima.  'Ali,  the  rightful  successor  of  Muham- 
mad, was  rejected  in  favour  of  Abu  Bakr  at  the 
instigation  of  'A’isha,  and  was  later  assassinated, 
while  Rasan’s  own  wife  poisoned  him  in  obedience 
to  the  Sunnite  Muawiyah,  and  Rusain  was  later 
slain  in  battle  wdth  the  adherents  of  the  rival  sect. 
The  Persians,  being  Shi'ites,  have  accordingly 
adopted  Rasan  and  Rusain  as  martyrs  of  the  faith, 
and  commemorate  their  death  annually  during  the 
first  ten  days  of  the  month  of  al-Muljarram.  In 
each  house  that  can  aflbrd  it  a place  is  constructed 
for  the  representation  of  the  mystery,  and  on  the 
side  towards  Mecca  is  set  the  model  of  the  tombs 
of  the  martyred  Rasan  and  Rusain.  The  actors 
of  the  drama  are  not  specially  trained  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  their  deep  religious  feeling,  and  their 
regard  for  their  performance  as  for  a sacred  duty, 
lend  a power  to  the  presentation  which  works  the 
audience  into  a frenzy  and  renders  it  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  hated  Sunnites  whom 
they  may  meet  as  they  go  in  procession  through 
the  streets.  These  processions  occur  especially  on 
the  fifth,  seventh,  and  tenth  days  of  al-Muharram, 
the  most  important  being  the  two  last,  symbol- 
izing respectively  the  marriage  of  Kasim  with 
Fatima  and  the  death  of  Rusain.  The  conclud- 
ing day  is  often  marked  by  bloody  conflicts 
between  the  Shi'ites  and  Sunnites. 

Dramatically  the  mystery-play  of  Rasan  and 
Rusain,  which  is  essentially  a series  of  ta’ziyas, 
is  rude  but  effective,  gaining  strength  from  the 
very  popularity  and  vulgarism  of  its  style.  Its 
length  is  prodigious,  and  the  unities  of  time,  place, 
and  even  action  are  set  at  defiance.  The  author 
of  the  play  as  a •whole  or  of  its  parts  is  unknown, 
and  it  is  doubtless  a product  of  the  people,  revised 
and  altered  according  to  need  by  those  who  act  it, 
rather  than  a definite  dramatic  -work.  The  num- 
ber of  ta’ziyas  composing  it  varies,  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  play  is  of  comparatively  recent 
development,  possibly  as  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century.  As  an  independently  devel^ed 
Passion-Play,  untouched,  apparently,  by  non-Per- 
sian influence,  the  drama  of  Rasan  and  Rusain  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  dramaturgic  creations 
in  the  history  of  the  religious  stage. 

Literature.— Ethe,  Morgenliind.  Studien  (Leipzig,  1870), 
pp.  174-194,  also  in  GIrP  ii.  [1900]  315-316 ; Chodzko,  ThMtre 
■persan  (Paris,  1878) ; Felly,  The  Miracle  Play  of  Hasan  and 
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Husain,  Collected  from  Oral  Tradition  (2  vols.,  London,  1879); 
Montet,  ‘Religion  et  theatre  en  Perse,’  in  BHR  xiv.  277- 

290.  Louis  H,  Gray. 

DRAMA  (Polynesian). — Among  the  Polynesians, 
rudiments  of  the  drama  may  he  traced.  While 
these  embryo  plays  were  often  comic  in  character 
and  analogous  to  the  early  Roman  fabulce  Atel- 
lanw,  particularly  in  Raiatea  (Cook,  Voyage 
towards  the  South  Pole  and  round  the  World, 
Loiidon,  1777,  i.  173-176),  they  were  evidently 
derived  ultimately  from  religious  sources.  This 
is  distinctly  affirmed  by  Moerenhout  ( Voyages  aux 
iles  du  Grand  Oc6an,  Paris,  1837,  i.  133-134),  who 
states  that  the  dramas  were  presented  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Arii,  while  the  plays  themselves 
were  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  two  prin- 
ciples, Taaroa  and  the  matter  with  which  he  unites, 
the  creation  of  the  universe,  the  gods,  elements, 
spirits,  plants,  and  other  productions  of  the  earth  ; 
then  the  life  of  the  demi-gods  or  heroes,  their  jour- 
neys, combats,  and  the  like ; then  love-themes, 
dialogues  between  lovers  (laments,  quarrels,  true 
comedy-scenes) ; and  the  presentations  invariably 
ended  in  dances.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that, 
according  to  the  same  traveller,  the  ‘musicians, 
singers,  and  declaimers’  at  these  plays  had  an 
orchestra  slightly  elevated  above  the  rest,  while  the 
‘ actors  or  dancers  ’ occupied  a special  place  before 
or  in  a house.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  the 
function  of  the  Polynesian  actor  v'as  primarily 
that  of  the  mimetic  dancer,  the  words  being  suj)- 
plied  by  separate  reciters,  a proceeding  for  which 

arallels  may  be  found  elsewhere,  as  among  the 

avanese.  The  religious  basis  of  the  Polynesian 
drama  receives  an  additional  confirmation  in  the 
fact  that  plays  were  also  x>resented  in  connexion 
with  funerals. 

Literature. — Waitz-Gerland,  Anthropol.  der  Naturvolker 
(Leipzig,  1872),  vi.  99-100.  LOUIS  H.  GRAY. 

DRAMA  (Roman). — i.  Native  Italic  drama. — 
The  Roman  critics  were  deeply  interested  in  the 
Italic  beginnings  of  their  drama,  and  investigations 
of  the  subject  seem  to  have  begun  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Accius  (c.  100  B.C.).  Two  generations  later 
the  whole  subject  was  taken  up  and  examined 
anew  by  Varro,  notably  in  his  lost  Origines 
Scwnicce.  His  views,  so  far  as  they  survive,  are 
found  in  the  treatises  of  Diomedes  and  Donatus 
de  Comoedia.  The  intermediary  was  xirobably 
Suetonius.  Apart  from  scattered  references  in 
various  authors,  we  also  have  Horace  (Epist,  ii.  1. 
139  ff.)  and  Livy  (vii.  2).  It  is  quite  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  Roman  critics  discovered  nothing 
very  definite.^  This  is  shown  by  their  lack  of 
agreement  on  any  given  point,  by  their  inconsist- 
encies and  incredible  combinations ; above  all,  by 
their  frequent  appeals  to  etymology,  that  last 
resort  of  the  desperate  investigator.  It  is  im- 
possible, for  example,  to  reconcile  Livy’s  famous 
account  with  facts,  probabilities,  or  even  possibili- 
ties. Jahn  saw  that  it  ivas  tlie  result  of  retiology 
and  of  mere  philological  ‘ combinations  ’ ; Leo 
pointed  out  that  there  was  a more  than  suspicious 
Xiarallelism  with  Aristotle’s  -wepl  KoipufUas,  the 
standard  work  on  the  origins  of  the  drama  at  this 
time ; Hendrickson  ® followed  and  elaborated  Leo 
by  showing  that  Livy  goes  back  to  Accius — perhaps 
by  Avay  of  some  Annalist  (Valerius  Antias?). 
Horace’s  account  adds  something  to  Livy’s,  but 
seems  to  have  been  derived  more  or  less  indirectly 
from  the  same  source.  Varro,  as  Hendrickson 

1 For  the  remains  of  antique  disoussion  and  criticism  of  the 
drama,  see  esp.  G.  Kaibel,  Comic.  Grcecor.  Frag.,  Berlin,  1899, 
vol.  i._i,  p.  3f.  For  the  early  period  of  the  Roman  drama  the 
roost  important  literature  is  cited  by  Sohanz,  Rom.  Idteratur, 
I.  i.,  1898,  par.  9. 

2 ' The  Dramatic  Satura  and  the  Old  Comedy  at  Rome,’  AJPh 
XV.  fl894)  1-30.  For  .Jahn,  see  Hermes,  ii.  [1867]  226;  and  for 
Leo,  ib.  xxiv.  [1889]  67. 


shows,  was  inclined  to  distrust  the  earlier  ( Accian  ?) 
account,  and  appears  to  have  concluded  that  the 
Italic  origins  were  a terra  incognita. 

Such  were  the  views  of  the  greatest  Roman 
scholar ; and,  on  the  whole,  we  are  still  constrained 
to  agree  with  them.  Neither  for  him,  however, 
nor  for  us  do  they  preclude  the  existence  of  a 
native  Italic  drama  in  the  wider  sense.  The 
Romans,  like  the  Greeks,  were  gifted  with  a keen 
dramatic  instinct  and  a large  modicum  of  the 
mimetic  faculty. 

The  liturgies  of  the  Salii  and  of  the  Arval 
Brothers,  the  carmina  triumphalia,  the  versus 
Fescennini,  the  songs  of  beggars  and  of  shepherds 
— all  indicate  clearly  enough  that  the  temperament 
which  is  responsible  for  the  modem  Commedia 
dell’  Arte  is  the  same  as  that  which  greets  us  at 
the  very  dawn  of  history  on  the  Italian  Peninsula. 
Irrespective  of  the  character  and  credibility  of 
the  testimony  offered  by  the  Roman  critics,  we 
may  safely  agree  with  Mommsen — and  so  far  as 
the  present  discussion  is  concerned  this  is  quite 
sufficient — that  the  simplest  elements  of  the 
mimetic  art  were  in  Latiuni  and  Hellas  altogether 
the  same.  The  dance  (triumphus,  6piafi^os, 
Si9upap,pos),  the  use  of  masks  or  their  equivalent, 
the  accompaniment  of  the  pipe,  the  rude  songs 
ceremonially  abusive  and  obscene  (to  avert  the  evil 
eye,  as  the  carmina  triumphalia,  and  the  versus 
Fescennini  at  weddings),  the  wearing  of  the  phallus 
for  the  same  purpose — all  in  honour  of  the  gods 
and  associated  from  the  first  rvith  rustic  festivals 
— this  jirotoplasm  of  the  drama,  to  xvhich  Horace 
gives  the  indefinite  name  of  Fescennina  licentia, 
may  be  assumed  for  Italy  quite  as  much  as  for 
Greece.  In  fact,  if  Fescenninus  in  tliis  connexion 
( Fescenninus  versus)  is  to  be  derived  from  fascinum, 
Fescenninus  literally  = 0aXXiK6s,  and  the  parallelism 
is  complete  between  Fescennina  licentia  and  ra, 
0aXXi/cd,  the  phallic  verses  characterizing  Aristotle’s 
first  division  of  the  Comedy.  The  derivation  from 
Fescennium  (another  antique  theory)  might  have 
been  suggested,  though  this  is  more  than  doubtful, 
by  a trustworthy  tradition  that  this  old  Latin 
town,  so  long  under  the  influence  of  Etruria,  was 
a centre  of  the  worship  referred  to. 

It  is  neither  possible  here  nor  necessary  to  discuss 
the  vexed  and  vexing  question  of  the  dramatic 
satura,  the  name  given  by  Livy  to  a play  with  a 
more  or  less  amorphous  plot  and  rude  improvised 
dialogue  assumed  by  his  authority  as  the  second 
stage  in  the  development  of  dramatic  art  on  Latin 
soil.  It  is  not  unlikely  per  se  that  a play  of  the 
type  described  did  develop  in  Latium  as  it  did  in 
Greece,  but,  if  satura  is  the  traditional  name  of 
such  a play  instead  of  being  (as  Hendrickson 
suggests)  merely  a later  invention,  we  should  agree 
that  the  word  was  a corrupted  form  of  adrvpos,  and 
look  to  Southern  Italy  for  its  ultimate  origin. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  fairly  certain  that 
the  Romans  were  affected  at  an  early  period  by  the 
Dorian  comedy  of  their  neighbours  to  the  South. 
This  is  shown  by  Bethe’s  investigations,^  and  is  in 
harmony  with  Livy’s  statement  (vii.  2),  under  the 
year  364  B.C.,  that  histrio  is  an  Etruscan  word, 
and  that  the  artistic  beginning  of  the  drama  came 
from  Etruria.  This  means  ultimately  Magna 
Grsecia,  for  in  such  matters  Etruscan  influence  was 
Greek  influence  at  second  hand.  Etruria  was  not 
creative  in  the  sphere  of  art,  it  was  not  even  a first 
class  imitator  ; but  it  was  a good  purveyor. 

2.  The  ‘Palliata.’ — Let  us  turn,  however,  from 
the  crude  beginnings  of  mimetic  art,  Italic  or 
otherwise,  to  a brief  consideration  of  the  Roman 
drama  as  a literary  production.  From  this  point 
of  view  the  Roman  critics,  esi^ecialljr  after  Varro, 
agreed  that  the  first  definite  event  in  the  history 

1 Proleg.  zur  Gesch.  des  Theaters  im  Alterthum,  Leipzig,  1806. 
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of  the  department  was  associated  with  the  year 
240  B.C.  The  long  war  with  Carthage  had  just 
been  brought  to  a successful  termination,  and  it 
is  a matter  of  record  that,  in  order  to  indicate 
its  especial  gratitude  for  Divine  protection,  the 
Government,  among  other  things,  commissioned 
the  Greek  freedman  Livius  Andronicus  to  enlarge 
the  usual  scope  of  the  Liidi  Romani  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  two  plays,  a comedy  and  a tragedy, 
translated,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  adapted 
from  the  Greek  for  a Roman  audience.  For  the 
one  he  resorted  to  the  New  Comedy,  which,  being 
both  contemporary  and  cosmopolitan,  was  best 
fitted  to  reach  the  hearts  of  another  nationality  ; 
for  the  other  he  had  a large  body  of  old  favourites 
from  which  to  choose.  The  experiment  was 
eminently  successful,  and  it  is  characteristic  of 
Roman  conservatism,  especially  in  connexion  with 
any  religious  rite,  that  the  types  thus  established 
W'ere  in  certain  respects  rigidly  adhered  to.  The 
Comcedia  Palliata  (from  pcdlium,  a Greek  soldier’s 
cloak)  is  always  the  adaptation  of  a play  from  the 
sphere  of  the  New  or  occasionally  (as  perhaps  in 
the  case  of  the  Amphitruo)  of  the  Middle  Comedy  ; 
the  scene,  the  characters,  and,  as  the  name  indicates, 
the  costumes,  are  all  Greek.  The  Greek  atmosphere 
is  not  always  consistently  preserved,  especially  in 
Plautus  ; but  even  here,  though  the  man  lived  and 
wrote  during  and  immediately  after  the  blazing 
excitement  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  deviations 
are  for  the  most  part  unimportant  and,  so  to  speak, 
accidental.  Comparison,  however,  with  fragments 
of  the  Greek  originals,  wherever  available,  shows 
that  the  poet  treated  his  exemplar  with  great  free- 
dom, both  in  content  and  in  form,  changing  what 
was  originally  a dialogue  in  trimeters  into  the 
lyric  measures  of  a canticum,  abridging  here, 
expanding  there,  and  otherwise  manipulating  his 
text  to  suit  his  taste  and  that  of  his  Roman 
audience.  Frequently,  too,  he  enlivened  the  action 
of  his  play  by  constructing  an  underplot  from  a 
certain  number  of  scenes  supplied  by  a second 
Greek  exemplar.  This  process  was  technically 
known  as  contaminatio.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  Palliata  is  a faithful  representation  of  the 
New  Comedy  of  Greece.  Indeed,  owing  to  the  loss 
of  all  complete  originals,  it  is  our  only  representa- 
tive. The  characteristics  of  this  comedy  of  man- 
ners, or,  as  Ben  Jonson  would  say,  of  ‘ humours,’ 
are  familiar  to  all. 

The  popularity  of  the  Palliata  and  the  creative 
period  of  its  existence  belong  in  round  numbers  to 
the  century  lying  between  240  and  140  B.c.  The 
names  of  at  least  twelve  comic  dramatists  belong- 
ing to  this  period  are  known,  and  the  number  of 
Palliatce  written  by  them  must  have  been  not  less 
than  four  hundred.  We  now  have  the  six  plays  of 
Terence  and  twenty  plays,  more  or  less  complete, 
of  Plautus.  Of  the  remainder,  we  have  the  names 
of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  plays,  and  frag- 
ments amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about  eight 
hundred  lines.  Apart  from  Plautus  and  Terence, 
the  great  names  of  the  department  were  Nsevius 
and  Ctecilius  Statius.  In  the  famous  canon  of 
Volcacius  Sedigitus — which  from  time  to  time 
some  scholar  claims  to  understand— the  order  of 
merit  is  Csecilius,  Plautus,  Naevius,  Licinius, 
Atilius,  Terence,  Turpilius,  Trabea,  Luscius 
Lanmnnus,  Ennius.  Apparently  the  latest  of  the 
group  was  Turpilius,  who  died  at  Siiiuessa  in  103. 
He  had  already  outlived  the  popularity  of  his 
department  by  nearly  a generation. 

The  Palliata  w^as  carefully  studied  in  the  two 
great  eras  of  Roman  scholarship — the  age  of  Varro 
and  the  age  of  Suetonius.  Many  plays  of  that 
type  were  doubtless  composed,  especially  by 
‘ persons  of  quality,’  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  when 
it  was  the  fashion  to  write  books.  But,  after  the 


first  great  period  of  its  existence,  the  stage  tradi- 
tion of  the  Palliata,  so  far  as  we  are  now  able  to 
trace  it,  is  largely  the  stage  tradition  of  Plautus 
and  Terence.  Indeed,  the  only  Roman  comedy  to 
survive,  apart  from  these  two  authors,  is  a re- 
working of  the  Aulularia,  belonging  probably  to 
the  second  half  of  the  4th  cent.  A.D.,  and  known 
as  the  Querolus.^ 

3.  The  ‘Togata.’ — This  was  the  successor  of  the 
Palliata  in  public  favour.  Its  floruit  belongs  to 
the  two  generations  between  the  fall  of  the  Palliata 
and  the  time  of  Sulla,  and  the  great  names  of  the 
department  are  Titinius,  L.  Afranius,^  and  T. 
Quintius  Atta.  Little  is  known  of  these  men 
personally,  except  that  Atta  died  in  77  B.c.,  and 
that  Afranius  was  an  older  contemporary.  Seventy 
titles  and  about  four  or  five  hundred  fragments, 
mostly  lexical,  are  all  that  remain  of  this  type. 

According  to  the  ordinary  Roman  definition  (e.g. 
esp.  Horace,  Ars  Poetica,  288),  which  we  have 
inherited,  the  Togata  was  the  Roman  parallel  of 
the  Palliata.  It  was  a Roman  comedy  of  manners, 
representing  Roman  life,  as  the  Palliata  was  a 
Greek  comedy  of  manners  representing  Greek  life. 
The  scene  was  Roman  and  the  costumes  were 
Roman  ; hence,  of  course,  the  name.  Thanks  to 
Varro,  however,  we  learn  that  this  is  not  a defini- 
tion of  the  Fahula  Togata  as  aAvhole  (Avhich  ought 
to  mean  any  play  distinctively  Roman),  but  of  its 
most  important  sub-variety,  the  Tabernaria.  The 
distinction  is  valuable  to  us,  because  the  Avoid  itself 
is  more  significant  and  descriptive  than  is  Togata. 
Moreover,  Diomedes  adds  that  ‘ tabernariae  dicuntur 
et  humilitate  personarum  et  argumentorum  simi- 
litudine  comoediis  pares,  in  quibus  non  magistratus 
regesve  sed  humiles  homines  et  privatae  domus 
inducuntur,  quae  quidem  olim  quod  tabulis  tege- 
rentur  communiter  tabernae  vocabantur.’  This 
statement  is  amply  supported  by  the  titles  and,  so 
far  as  they  go,  by  the  fragments.  The  scene  Avas 
generally  (perhaps  ahvays)  outside  of  Rome,  and 
for  the  most  part  in  the  small  toAvns  of  Southern 
Latium.  Indeed,  Mommsen  claimed  that  the  scene 
had  to  be  laid  in  a toAvn  of  the  Lathi  league, 
because  the  poet  Avas  not  alloAved  to  represent 
either  Rome  or  a Roman  citizen  on  the  stage. 
Hence  Mommsen  Avould  connect  the  death  of  the 
Togata  in  Sulla’s  time  Avith  the  extension  of 
citizenship  to  the  Latin  towns  at  that  date.  If 
so,  Avhy  Avas  it  that  the  Togatoi  of  the  great 
masters  Avere  popular  on  the  stage  until  late  in 
the  Empire  ? 

The  fifteen  titles  of  Titinius  represent  Avhat  Avas 
originally  about  twenty  thousand  lines  of  text. 
About  one  hundred  and  eighty  fragmentary  verses 
survive.  So  far  as  form  is  concerned,  the  model 
Avas  the  Palliata.  In  his  metrical  art,  Titinius 
folloAved  the  greater  regularity  of  Terence,  but  in 
language  and  temperament  he  seems  to  have  had 
more  in  common  Avith  Plautus.  His  plays  Avere 
all  family  pieces,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  life 
depicted  Avas  that  of  the  loAver  classes  and  of  the 
country  folk.  The  prominence  of  Avoinen,  notice- 
able not  only  in  Titinius  but  in  other  authors  of 
this  tyi)e,  is  itself  characteristic  of  Italian  life. 
There'  is  no  sign  of  the  kidnappers,  and  very 
little  of  the  slaves  Avhich  Festus  tells  us  Avere 
standard  characters  in  these  plays.  The  onl5'  type 
suggesting  the  Palliata  is  tlve  parasite.  The  others 
are  more  Italic,  and  remind  us  rather  of  the 
Atellana  and  the  mime  than  of  the  Palliata. 

By  far  the  greatest,  the  most  juolilic,  and  the 
best  knoAvn  of  the  trio  Avas  Afranius.  Indeed,  like 
Molifere  and  Ben  Jonson,  Afranius  seems  to  ha\'e 

1 Querolus  sive  Aulularia,  ed.  by  E.  Peiper,  Leipzig,  1S75, 
etc. 

F.  Mai'x,  in  Pauly-AVissowa,  i.  70S  f.  For  the  Togata  as  a 
department,  see  esp.' Edmond  Courbaud,  dc  Cuiiia'dia  2'ogata, 
Paris,  1S99. 
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been  an  excellent  illustration  of  Gildersleeve’s 
statement  that  ‘ in  literature  as  in  life  the  greatest 
borrowers  are  often  the  richest  men.’  Cicero 
(Brut.  167)  says  that  he  imitated  G.  Titius  the 
orator,  and  even  in  the  disjointed  fragments  now 
surviving  we  hear  echoes  of  Pacuvius,  possibly 
even  of  Cato,  but  above  all  of  Menander.  In  fact, 
enough  is  left  of  his  prologue  to  the  Compitalia  to 
show  not  only  that  he  followed  Menander,  but  that 
he  was  criticized  for  it.  His  reply  was  that  ‘ he 
borrowed  not  alone  from  Menander,  but  from  any 
other  writer,  Greek  or  Latin,  whenever  he  found 
something  suitable  to  his  purpose.’  ‘Why  not? 
Is  any  Latin  writer  comparable  with  Terence  in 
either  language  or  wit?  At  the  same  time,  was 
there  ever  such  a borrower?’  Evidently  we  liave 
here  the  echoes  of  a lively  discussion  among  tlie 
critics  of  the  Gracchan  Age  — one  which  was 
doubtless  taken  up  in  some  of  the  lost  satires  of 
Lucilius.  Cicero  (de  Fin.  i.  7)  explains  the  nature 
of  the  debt  to  Menander.  It  concerned  not  plots,  or 
scenes,  or  characters,  but  locos  quosdam,  detached 
passages ; it  was  the  same  relation  which  Ennius 
bore  to  Homer  that  every  first-class  Roman  poet 
bore  to  his  Greek  models.  But  in  itself  the  genius 
of  Afranius  seems  to  have  had  much  in  common 
with  that  of  Menander,  and  Horace’s  ( Epist.  ii.  1 . 57 ) 

^ ‘ dicitur  Afranii  toga  convenisse  Menandro  ’ 
was  evidently  the  prevailing  opinion  of  critics  in 
his  time.  Doubtless,  he  did  not  entirely  accept 
it ; nevertheless,  he  quotes  it  without  comment. 
Forty-three  titles  and  over  four  hundred  lines  of 
fragments  survive.  Noticeable  in  Afranius  as 
compared  with  Titinius,  and  in  Atta  perhaps  as 
compared  with  Afranius,  is  the  steady  growth 
towards  the  literary  Atellana  and  mime,  those 
rivals  of  the  Togata  which  were  already  at  hand. 

The  Togata  was  much  read  and  admired  as  a 
classic  in  the  age  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines. 
After  that  Ave  hear  little  of  it.  In  all  the  great 
library  of  antique  realism,  now  gone  beyond  recall, 
there  is  probably  no  department,  at  least  so  far  as 
Rome  is  concerned,  Avhich  we  could  so  ill  afford  to 
lose.  The  literature  of  Rome  as  it  now  survives 
is  largely  the  literature  of  a great  capital— in  other- 
words,  that  portion  of  the  rvritten  word  which  was 
capable  of  appealing  to  the  common  denominator 
of  taste  for  a long  stretch  of  time  in  a universal 
empire.  Whatever  was  local  or  peculiar  in  form 
or  content  was  for  that  very  reason  heavily 
handicapped  in  the  struggle  for  existence  all 
through  the  arid  waste  which  lies  between  the  3rd 
or  4th  century  and  the  Renaissance.  The  Togata 
was  the  artistic  comedy  of  the  Roman  bourgeoisie. 
It  must  have  been  an  incomparable  picture  of 
the  ordinary  life  of  the  Italian  countryside,  of 
old  towns  like  Prseneste  or  Veiiternum,  Avith  all 
their  local  ambitions,  characters,  and  peculiarities, 
during  the  2nd  cent.  B.c.  As  it  is,  our  knoAvledge 
of  this  aspect  of  antique  Italian  life  must  be 
derived  for  the  most  part  from  the  priceless  frag- 
ments of  Petronius,  and  the  great  palimpsest  of 
Pompeii  Avritten  over  by  the  hand  of  Vesuvius. 

4*  Tragedy. — The  rules  of  the  Roman  tragedy 
founded  by  Livius  Andronicus  and  developed  by 
his  followers  are  practically  the  same  as  those 
already  stated  for  the  Palliata.  The  great  names 
are  Ennius,  his  nephew  Pacuvius,  and  Accius. 
Accius  survived  until  the  youth  of  Cicero,  but  it  is 
clear  that  even  then  the  stage  tradition  of  the 
tragedy  lived  in  the  fame  of  the  great  actor  Asopus 
rather  than  by  the  popularity  of  the  department 
as  such.  The  tragedy  of  this  period,  the  only 
gi'eat  period  of  its  existence  on  Roman  soil,  is  now 
represented  by  nearly  one  hundred  titles  and  about 
twelve  hundred  lines  of  fragments.  Among  the 
numerous  lost  tragedies  written  in  later  times  the 
famous  Thyestes  of  Varius  and  the  equally  famous 


Medea  of  Ovid  were  the  most  important.  Irrespec- 
tive of  such  monstrosities  as  the  Medea  of  Hosidius 
Geta  (a  Vergilian  cento  [see  Anth.  Lat.  17,  R]), 
the  only  survivors  of  this  department  are  the  plays 
of  Seneca,  belonging  to  the  time  of  Nero.  It  has 
often  been  said,  though  the  statement  is  really 
quite  Avithout  Avarrant,  that  they  Avere  never- 
intended  for  the  stage.  However  that  may  be,  it 
is  certain  that  their  influence  on  the  early  tragedy 
of  England  and  France  is  one  of  the  most  important 
chapters  in  the  formative  history  of  the  modem 
drama.  Their  connexion,  if  they  have  any,  with 
the  tragedy  of  the  Republican  period  cannot  be 
stated  definitely.  Formally  speaking,  the  choruses 
go  back  to  the  school  of  Horace,  and  the  plays 
throughout  were  deeply  affected  by  contemporary 
rhetoric. 

5.  The  ‘ Prastexta.’ — The  Prcetexta,  the  Roman 
parallel  to  the  Tragoedia  of  Livius  and  his  followers, 
as  the  Togata  Avas  the  Roman  parallel  to  the 
Palliata,  was  the  invention  of  Naivius,  the  greatest 
constructive  genius,  perhaps,  of  Roman  poetry. 
But,  owing  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  comparative 
poverty  of  native  Roman  legends,  the  idea  Avas 
not  especially  fruitful.  One  example,  hoAvever, 
suridves.  This  is  the  Octavia,  a play  by  some 
unknoAvn  author,  probably  of  the  Flavian  period, 
and  possibly  connected  in  some  Avay  Avith  the 
house  of  the  Annsei,  inasmuch  as  it  has  come  doAvn 
to  us  in  the  corpus  of  Seneca’s  tragedies. 

So  much  for  a brief  survey  of  the  Roman  drama 
as  a purely  literary  production  from  beginning  to 
end  (Palliata  and  Togata,  Tragoedia  and  Prcetexta). 
It  remains  to  consider  those  types  of  the  drama 
which  had  a popular  as  well  as  a literary  history. 
The  most  important  of  these,  and  the  only  ones 
with  which  Ave  need  to  be  concerned  in  the  present 
inquiry,  are  the  mime  and  the  Fahula  Atellana. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  A tellana  should  be  considered 
a variety  of  the  mime.  Here,  however,  we  take 
it  up  first,  not  only  because  as  a literary  form  it  is 
the  immediate  successor  of  the  Togata  in  public 
favour,  but  also  because  as  a popular  form  it  is 
probably  the  oldest  dramatic  entertainment  known 
to  have  existed  on  Roman  soil. 

6.  The  ‘Atellana.’ — The  Fabula  Atellana'^  is 
the  ‘ play  from  Atella,’  a little  town  in  Campania. 
Campanian  origin  is  also  attested  by  the  fact  that 
the  play  Avas  knoAvn  as  ‘ Oscan,’  and  the  characters 
as  ‘ Oscae  personae’  (Diomedes,  i.  490,  i.e.  Varro). 
Generally  speaking,  of  course,  these  plays  Avere 
acted  in  Latin,  but  Strabo  (v.  233 ; cf.  Sueton. 
Jul.  39)  tells  us  that  in  his  time  (the  Augustan 
Age)  they  Avere  still  acted  in  Oscan  /card  nva.  Aywva 
irarpiov,  ‘ during  the  national  festival.’  This  state- 
ment, so  far  from  being  incredible,  as  many  have 
thought,  is  merely  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
Avell-known  tendency  of  liturgy  to  linguistic  con- 
servatism (compare  the  use  of  Sumero-Akkadian 
by  the  Babylonians ; of  Greek  in  the  Roman 
Avorship  of  Ceres,  as  attested  by  Polybius,  xxx.  14, 
and  Cic.  Balb.  55 ; of  Greek  in  the  Russian,  and 
of  Latin  in  the  Roman  Church,  etc.).  It  proves 
beyond  a doubt  not  only  that  the  play  Avas  Oscan, 
but  that  the  Romans  took  it  over  in  the  first  place 
in  consequence  of  some  voav  or  in  connexion  with 
some  special  occasion,  and  acted  it  at  ‘ the  national 
festival.’  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  small  and  obscure  toAvn  of  Campania 
recorded  in  the  t\i\%  Atellana  Avas  either  the  centre 
of  the  worship  commemorated  or  in  some  way 
associated  with  its  adoption.  The  date,  though 
uncertain,  was  at  least  anterior  to  the  time  of 
Livius  Andronicus,  and  probably  by  a considerable 
period.  This  is  shoAvn  in  two  ways.  The  first  is 

IF.  Marx,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  ii.  1914  ff.,  with  ref.;  A. 
Dieterioli,  Pulcinella,  Pompejanische  Wandbilder  und  romische 
Satyrsjnek,  Leipzig,  i897. 
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derived  from  the  special  and  peculiar  privileges  of 
the  actors.  The  first  actors  hired  by  Livius 
Andronicus  were  either  slaves  or  freedmen.  Hence 
the  invariable  rule  of  later  days  that  no  Roman 
citizen  could  go  on  the  stage  without  ipso  facto 
incurring  infamia,  i.e.  the  loss  of  certain  important 
civic  rights  (as  exemplified,  for  instance,  by  the 
famous  case  of  the  mimograph  Laberius  in  Csesar’s 
time).  The  one  exception  was  the  Atdlana. 
Here  and  here  only  the  actor  was  not  obliged  to 
remove  his  mask,  and  a citizen  could  take  part 
without  incurring  any  legal  disability.  This  can 
only  mean  that  the  Atellana  was  introduced  at  a 
time  when  the  Romans  had  no  professional  actors, 
and  probably  no  festival  at  which  theatrical  per- 
formances were  regularly  given . The  A tellana  had 
been  acted  by  Campanian  citizens.  The  Romans 
followed  their  model,  and  acted  the  play  them- 
selves as  best  they  could.  When  the  Greek  drama 
was  introduced  in  240  B.C.  with  its  professional 
actors  (slaves  and  freedmen),  the  business  ceased 
to  be  honourable,  and  Roman  citizens  gave  it  up. 
But  that  they  had  once  taken  part  in  the  Atellana 
was  reflected  in  the  freedom  from  infamia  which 
ever  after  remained  a privilege  of  the  actors  in  this 
particular  type  of  drama.  The  special  privilege  of 
retaining  the  mask  also  shows  that  the  Atellana 
came  early  to  Rome ; not,  however,  because  the 
rofessional  played  without  a mask  in  early  times, 
ut  because  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  masks  in 
the  religious  rite. 

The  second  argument  for  the  high  antiquity  of 
the  Atellana  among  the  Romans  is  derived  from 
the  well-known  principle  that,  unless  the  ground 
is  already  occupied,  the  play  always  brings  its 
theatre  with  it.  Now,  Bethe  [Proleg.  tur  Gesch. 
des  Theaters  im  Alterthum,  Leipzig,  1896)  has 
shown,  we  think  conclusively,  that  the  peculiar 
shape  of  the  Roman  stage,  about  which  so  much 
has  been  written,  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
a modification  of  the  Hellenistic  type.  On  the 
contrary,  it  reflects  the  type  associated  from  time 
immemorial  with  the  Atellana.  In  other  words, 
when  Livius  Andronicus  brought  out  his  first 
Greek  plays,  the  Atellana  v/ss  already  in  posses- 
sion, and  he  adopted  its  stage  as  a matter  of 
course.  The  same  rule  and  the  same  line  of 
investigation  applied  to  the  stage  of  the  Atellana 
itself  tend  to  prove  that  this  play  was  not  an 
Oscan  invention.  It  was  a popular  Oscan  repre- 
sentation of  the  ^XiJaxes,  one  of  the  oldest  types 
of  the  ancient  Dorian  comedy  in  Southern  Italy. 

The  importation  of  the  Atellana  to  Rome  may 
have  been  due  to  some  incident  in  connexion  with 
the  fall  of  Campania  in  338.  Perhaps,  too,  Livy’s 
description  of  the  play  which  he  calls  a satura 
may  go  back  ultimately  to  a confused  recollection 
of  the  Roman  Atellana  in  those  early  days. 

Like  all  genuine  folk-dramas,  the  Atellana  was 
not  committed  to  writing.  The  actors  merely 
agreed  upon  the  plot.  The  dialogue  was  improvised . 
The  characters  were  confined  to  a certain  number 
of  fixed  types,  each  with  a generic  name,  and  there 
were  no  women.  These  features  are  all  typical  of 
genuine  folk-drama  the  world  over,  and  the  last 
two,  especially,  indicate  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
play.  The  useof  masks  has  already  been  mentioned. 
This  and  the  wearing  of  the  phallus  are  ceremonial, 
and  show  the  antiquity  of  the  type.  The  use  of 
masks  also  accounts  for  the  extreme  liveliness  of 
gesture  characteristic  of  the  Atellana  (Juvenal, 
vi.  71).  They  were  also  peculiarly  applicable  for 
‘ Oscae  personae,’  for  a play  in  which  all  the  char- 
acters were  fixed.  The  plot,  whatever  it  happened 
to  be,  attached  itself  to  these  familiar  personified 
types,  and  represented  their  various  adventures  in 
the  given  situations.  As  befitted  the  roaring  farce, 
the  situation  was  always  ludicrous  and  the  plot 


full  of  intrigue.  In  fact,  ‘ intrigue  ’ is  derived  from 
triccB  (Dieterich,  Pidcinella,  98,  n.  2),  and  tricw, 
‘ tricks,’  was  the  word  used  to  describe  the  action 
of  these  plays  (Varro,  Sad.  Men.  182  B ; cf.  Ribbeck, 
Leipzig.  Stud.  ix.  [1886]  337).  The  language  was 
conversational,  and  the  life  depicted  was  the  life 
of  ordinary  people  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat.  vii.  84). 
Obscenity  was  notably  prominent  (Quint,  vi.  3.  47, 
etc.) ; but  this,  too,  was  ceremonial  and  traditional 
as  well  as  a matter  of  choice.  The  most  striking 
and  instructive  modern  parallel — in  fact,  if  we 
may  believe  Dieterich,  the  actual  descendant  and 
representative  of  the  A tellana  in  the  world  of  to-day 
— IS  the  Neapolitan  Commedia  dell’  Arte. 

The  four  fixed  characters  of  the  Atellana  are 
Maccus,  Bucco,  Pappus,  and  Dossenus.  Maccus 
(probably  Oscan  and  borrowed  from  /laKKoav,  to 
sit  ‘mooning’)  is  stupid,  greedy,  and  lustful — the 
butt  of  every  one.  He  corresponds  to  Stupidus 
in  the  mime.  His  weapon  is  the  ‘clava  scirpea’ 
(Novius,  79  R),  for  which  we  liave  a striking 
parallel  in  Bajazzo  (of  the  Commedia  dell’  Arte), 
i.e.  Pagliazzo,  the  man  with  the  ‘hay  club’ 
(Dieterich,  p.  112).  Bucco  (a  popular  derivation 
from  vulgar  Latin  bucca,  as  the  name  indicates ; 
cf.  Gr.  rvd6o)v)  is  a great  eater,  a huge  talker,  an 
unconscionable  braggart,  an  arrant  coward.  ‘ Over- 
large jaws,’  as  we  learn  from  the  old  Scriptores 
Physiognomonici  (i.  412,  7 Foerster),  ‘ betoken  a 
blockhead,  a babbler,  a well-spring  of  words, 
words,  words,’  a man  Avho  ‘talks  with  his  mouth’ 
(bucca),  as  our  popular  expression  goes.  Bucco  is 
the  talkative  and  aggressive  fool,  the  ‘cheerful 
ass,’  as  opposed  to  Maccus  the  great  gaby,  the 
simple  and  confiding  blockhead.  Pappus  (from 
Greek  irairTros)  is  the  ‘old  man,’  avaricious,  surly, 
lustful,  foolish,  conceited,  therefore  always  being 
overreached : in  short.  Pappus  is  Pantalone. 
Dossenus  (from  dorsum,  a pure  Latin  word)  is  ‘ the 
man  with  the  back,’  i.e.  the  hunchback.  In  the 
popular  conception  this  affliction  has  always  implied 
wisdom  and  cunning  (cf.  ASspp)  as  well  as  certain 
powers  more  or  less  uncanny.  Hence,  in  the 
Atellana,  Dossenus,  like  his  modern  representative 
II  Dottore,  in  Pulcinella,  is  the  sly  and  cunning 
rascal,  the  ‘ professor,’  the  caricature  of  the  scholar 
and  philosopher.  His  second  name  of  Manducus 
(cf.  manducare,  mangiare,  manger)  shows  that,  like 
Bucco,  he  is  also  a great  eater. 

Such  were  the  standard  characters,  and  such  seem 
to  have  been  the  main  characteristics  of  the  Atel- 
lana in  its  traditional  and  purely  popular  form. 

For  a brief  period  this  old  folk-clrama  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a literary  department,  and  suc- 
ceeded the  Togata  in  public  favour.  The  period  is 
the  time  of  Sulla,  and  the  great  names  are  Pom- 
ponius  of  Bologna  and  Novius.  The  lines  upon 
which  they  worked  out  the  problem  were  doubtless 
suggested  in  no  small  degree  by  the  dramatic 
studies  of  Accius  and  his  contemporary,  C.  lulius 
Caesar  Strabo.  These  men  investigated  the  Roman 
drama  in  connexion  with  Greek  models,  the  ques- 
tion of  correct  titles  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat.  x.  70), 
of  masks,  etc.  Influence  of  the  Palliata  and 
Togata  is  suggested,  though  not  proved,  by  occa- 
sional identity  of  titles.  We  also  hear  of  cantica 
in  Galba’s  time  (Suet.  Nero,  39,  Galba,  13),  and 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  in  raising  the  old 
farce  to  the  dignity  of  a literary  product  something 
was  borrowed  from  the  higher  types.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
folk-drama  were  all  preserved.  The  dialogue  was 
now  written  out,  of  course,  and  the  statement  of 
Terentianus  Maurus  (vi.  396  K),  that  the  metre 
used  was  the  septenarius,  is  borne  out  by  the  frag- 
ments. In  other  words,  there  was  no  recitative,  the 
play  was  all  comic.  Indeed,  in  language,  humour, 
and  situation  these  plays  were  more  distinctly 
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Aristophanic  than  anything  else  in  Roman  litera- 
ture. Equally  Aristoi^hanic  was  the  habit  of 
personal  criticism,  the  dvo/j-acrrl  KoifiijiSeiv,  of  which 
we  hear  during  the  Empire  from  Tiberius  to 
Trajan  (Tac.  A7in.  iv.  14 ; Suet.  Tib.  45,  Ccdig.  27, 
Nero,  39,  Galba,  13,  etc.). 

With  the  rise  of  the  Atellana  to  a literary  form,  we  have  to 
deal  with  a confused  and  confusing  tangle  of  testimonies  regard- 
ing the  Atellana,  the  Exodium,  the  Rhinlhonica,  and  the  Greek 
Satyr-drama. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  he  (cf.  schol.  Juv.  iii.  175,  vi.  71 ; 
Suet.  Tib.  45  ; Cie.  Earn.  vii.  1,  ix.  16)  that  the  literary  Atel- 
lana was  used  as  an  exodium,  and  the  first  mention  of  the  word 
in  Lucilius  (180-103  B.c.)  coincides  with  its  development  in  this 
sphere.  A short  piece  of  three  to  four  hundred  lines,  and  with 
only  a few  actors  (Ascon.  on  Cic.  Verr.  15),  it  seemed  hardly 
worth  while,  so  to  speak,  to  put  it  on  the  stage  by  itself.  Ap- 
parently, therefore,  it  was  the  analogy  of  the  Satyr-drama  that 
suggested  the  use  of  the  literary  Atellana  as  an  exodium,  an 
after-piece.  By  later  critics  it  actually  was  identified  with  the 
Satyr-drama  (schol.  Juv.  vi.  71 ; Porphyr.  on  Hor.  Ars  Poet. 
221,  etc.).  But  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  two  could  coalesce. 
The  literary  model  for  the  Atellana  to  follow  ought  to  be  the 
Hilarotragoedia,  the  Rhinthoniea  (Porphyr.  l.c.  ; schol.  Juv. 
l.e.),  and  that  it  actually  did  so  is  suggested  by  certain  titles  of 
Pomponius  (Vahlen,  Rhein.  Mus.  xvi.  [1861]  472).  As  Rhinthon’s 
plays  were  travesties  of  Euripides,  so  the  Rhinthonicce  of  Pom- 
ponius and  Novius  were  travesties  of  Pacuvius  and  Accius. 
Were  the  Rhinthonicce ot  Pomponius  and  Novius  Atellanae,  oris 
this  idea  of  later  critics  due  to  the  fact  that  Pomponius  and 
Novius  wrote  both  kinds  and  used  both  kinds  as  exodial  We 
believe  Marx  is  right  in  adopting  the  second  alternative.  In 
fact,  the  loss  of  all  these  departments,  the  similarity  in  type, 
use,  titles,  and  characters,  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  decide 
whether  the  Atellana,  Rhinthoniea,  and  Satyr-drama  ever  did 
coalesce  to  any  extent.  Probably  not.  The  explanation  seems 
to  be  that  Pomponius  and  Novius  wrote  all  three  and  used  them 
for  exodia. 

The  Atellana  was  evidently  popular  under  tlie 
Empire  ; the  old  folk-drama  was  never  forgotten, 
but  as  a living  department  of  literature  it  seems  to 
have  been  largely  the  creation  of  these  two  men, 
and  as  early  as  55  B.C.  (cf.  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  1,  3 
[written  in  46])  the  literary  Atellana  as  an  exodium 
had  already  given  way  to  the  mimes  of  Decimus 
Laberius  and  Publilius  Syrus,  the  only  two  men  of 
note  who  raised  the  mime  to  a literary  form  in  the 
Latin  language.  If  this  were  all,  or  if  this  chapter 
could  be  dealt  with  independently,  the  mime  might 
be  dismissed  with  the  few  phrases  usually  accorded 
to  it.  We  have  learned  from  Reich, ^ however,  that 
this  cannot  be  done,  and  with  his  general  con- 
clusions we  must  agree  in  the  main.  The  literary 
productions  of  Laberius  and  Syrus,  like  the  Atel- 
lana by  whicli  the  mime  was  preceded,  are  a mere 
branch  of  the  parent  stock. 

7.  The  mime. — In  its  larger  sense  the  mime  is 
the  most  important  phenomenon  in  the  history  of 
dramatic  art ; it  appears  in  a dozen  different  forms, 
it  is  responsible  for  a dozen  others  ; the  history  of 
it  is  the  history  of  the  growth  of  realism,  of  the 
rise  of  the  democracy  ; it  has  popular  periods  and 
literary  periods,  a Greek  history,  a Roman  history, 
a Grmco-Roman  history,  a modern  history.  In- 
deed, after  reading  Reich  one  may  sum  up  the 
whole  story  of  the  antique  drama  with  the  simple 
phrase,  ‘ Mime  thou  wert,  to  mime  didst  thou 
return.’  For  the  complete  and  detailed  discussion 
of  this  long  and  interesting  development,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Reich  himself.  Here  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  to  give  anything  more  than 
some  of  the  important  facts  in  outline. 

The  earliest  appearance  of  the  word  ‘ mime  ’ is 
as  a title  for  the  famous  compositions  of  Sophron 
(5th  cent.  B.C.).  These  dramatic  presentations  of 
single  incidents  or  situations,  according  to  Suidas, 
were  in  prose  and  written  in  the  Doric  dialect.  The 
substitution  of  tlie  scazbn  for  prose  gives  the  form 
and  the  atmosphere  of  tlie  mimiambi  of  Herondas, 
the  Teniers  of  Alexandrian  life.  A more  elevated 
metre,  on  the  other  hand,  starts  us,  by  way  of 
Sopliron’s  imitator  Theocritus,  on  the  long  history 
of  bucolic  jioetry.  A convenient  generic  term  for 

1 Reich,  Der  Mimus,  einlitterar-entwickelungsgeschichtl.  Ver- 
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this  type  is  Reich’s  mimologia,  i.e.  the  mime  as  a 
recitation. 

There  were  also  purely  lyric  mimes,  which  were 
sung.  To  these  Reich  gives  the  generic  title  of 
mimodia.  Particular  species  of  it  are  nutgodia, 
Simodia,  hilarodia,  Lysiodia.  Between  the  two 
we  have  kinaidologia  and  lonikologia,  all  in  verse, 
but  partly  recited,  partly  sung.  Finally,  in  the 
Alexandrian  period,  comes  the  fully  developed 
mimetic  drama,  which  was  a combination  of  mimo- 
logia and  mimodia,  and  retained  the  characteristics 
of  both.  With  a fully  developed  plot,  it  had  prose 
parts  and  iambic  parts,  like  the  mimologia,  and 
lyric  parts — cantica — like  the  ^nimodia.  With  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  this  new  invention  began 
to  spread  in  the  Greek  East,  and  soon  took  entire 
possession  of  it.  Indeed,  the  time  came  when  it 
ruled  the  stage,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  its  ancient 
rival,  the  comedies  of  Menander. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent.  B.c.,  after  the 
Romans  conquered  the  East,  and  especially  after 
Sulla’s  time,  they  brought  the  dramatic  mime  to 
Rome.  From  Rome  it  spread  over  the  West,  and 
thenceforth  held  possession  of  the  entire  Graeco- 
Roman  theati'e  until  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  The 
irruption  of  the  Barbarians  upon  the  West  made 
an  end  of  the  theatre.  Only  the  mimi  survived, 
and  they  did  so  by  returning  to  their  primitive 
original  function  of  BavixaToitoioL  and  yeXuroiroioi. 
Such  were  those  tumblers,  juggler.s,  etc.,  of  later 
times  who  went  on  with  the  ancient  art  of  the 
mhnus.  It  was  thus  that  the  mime  of  antiquity 
was  enabled  to  survive  the  Middle  Ages  and  reach 
modern  days  alive.  In  the  Greek  East  the  mime 
was  not  subjected  to  the  same  strain.  For  cen- 
turies the  Byzantines  clung  to  the  classic  dramatic 
mimes  of  Philistion.  They  also  produced  a large 
number  of  mimographs,  and  a number  of  new 
mimic  types  and  figures  were  added  to  the  old 
stock  inherited  from  classical  times.  Here,  as  in 
the  West,  the  regular  classical  drama  had  long 
since  disappeared  from  the  stage.  When  Byzantium 
fell,  the  remains  of  Greek  culture  took  refuge  in 
Italy,  to  reappear  there  at  the  Renaissance.  Only 
the  mime  remained,  and  in  a debased  form  survives 
to-day  in  the  Turkish  popular  drama  known  as  the 
karagbz.  Two  distinguishing  features  of  the  mime 
from  beginning  to  end  and  in  all  its  types  and 
variations  have  been  the  mimic  dance  and  the 
wearing  of  the  phallus.  The  mime  of  all  times  and 
forms  is  also  realistic;  the  very  name  implies  it. 
Of  course,  all  poetry  was  properly  defined  as 
/xl/iTjo-is,  but  the  mime  was  felt  to  represent  a specific 
type  ; to  give  the  substance  of  Diomedes’  definition 
(i.  491  K),  it  was  realism  unmitigated  and  un- 
diluted. We  get  an  idea  of  the  relentless  realism 
of  the  mime  when  we  see  how  much  of  it  is  still 
left  in  the  refined  literary  representatives  of  it 
furnished  by  Theocritus  and  Herondas.  Without 
the  restraint  of  higher  genius  and  literary  form,  it 
was  easy  for  the  realism  of  the  mime  to  sink  to 
mere  obscenity  and  its  wit  to  mere  dullness. 

The  realism  of  the  mime  is  also  seen  in  its 
characters.  Many  of  them,  perhaps  all,  were 
creations  of  the  ancient  folk-mime,  and  had  long 
been  familiar  to  all  classes  from  this  source.  As 
early  perhaps  as  the  6th  or  7th  cent.  B.C.  we  have 
the  first  development  of  this  species  of  folk-com- 
position by  quasi-professionals,  those  dav/x-aroTroiot, 
jugglers,  rope-dancers,  ventriloquists,  and  other 
homeless  nomads  who  had  been  wandering  about 
through  Greece  and  elsewhere  from  time  imme- 
morial. They  must  soon  have  seen  the  advantage 
of  the  mimic  dance,  and  of  the  mime  itself,  whether 
spoken  or  sung,  for  getting  together  an  audience. 
In  this  way,  tliinks  Reich,  sprang  up  a new  pro- 
fession, that  of  the  wandering  mimi. 

Among  all  the  varieties  of  dramatic  composition 
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the  mime  was  tlie  lowest,  as  it  were,  in  the  social 
scale.  The  same  was  true  of  the  actors.  Even  the 
players  of  the  kithara  and  flute  were  admitted  to 
the  Dionysiac  gild,  but  never  the  mivms  ; he  was 
always  looked  down  upon  by  his  more  distinguished 
colleagues.  The  difference  was  marked  from  the 
first  by  the  fact  that  the  actors  wore  no  masks, 
and  that  women’s  parts  were  taken  by  women. 
Doubtless,  this  was  inherited  from  their  early  days 
as  jugglers,  but  the  ‘regulars’  even  in  their  own 
later  and  evil  days  would  never  join  the  mimi  on 
account  of  the  women. 

A convenient  division  of  the  mime  as  a whole  is 
afforded  by  the  words  TralyvLov  and  inrddeais.  The 
mimic  vTrSdeais  is  the  developed  mimic  drama,  the 
regular  dramatic  mime  ; the  Tralyviov  is  everything 
below  it,  i.e.  hilarodia,  niagodia,  etc.,  mentioned 
above,  kinaidologia,  lonikologia,  g>\iaKet,  even  the 
works  of  Sophron,  etc.,  none  of  which  were  regular- 
dramas.  Frequently  the  iraLyviov  is  what  we  should 
call  a music-hall  ‘ turn.’  It  was  extremely  popular 
in  both  Greece  and  Rome  ; and  there  were  many 
varieties,  such  as  educated  animals  (Vopiscus, 
Carinus,  19  ; Plutarch,  de  SoUert.  Anim.  19,  etc.), 
and  special  feats  of  imitation.  Imitation  of  pigs 
seems  to  have  been  particularly  popular  (Phajdrus, 
V.  5 ; Plutarch,  Mor.  674  B ; Parcem.  Grcee.  ii.  84, 
etc.).  Plato  (Rep.  iii.  8)  speaks  of  performers  who 
could  give  perfect  imitations  of  animals,  the  sound 
of  running  water,  the  sea,  thunder,  etc.  See  also 
Friedlander’s  Petronius,  1891,  pp.  64,  68,  69,  and 
293  (note).  These  varieties  of  gl/jLijo-n  are  eternally 
popular. 

The  most  important  figure  in  the  history  of  the 
department  is  Philistion,  who  lived  and  wrote  in 
Rome  during  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  He  is  the  classic 
of  the  mimic  virddea-Ls,  the  regular  dramatic  mime  ; 
hence  the  comparison  of  him  with  Menander,  the 
classic  of  the  New  Comedy.*  The  statement  of 
Cassiodorus  {Var.  iv.  21),  that  he  invented  the 
(dramatic)  mime,  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  first  to  write  it  all  out,  i.e.  the  dialogue 
as  well  as  the  songs.  Evidently  he  was  the  cul- 
mination of  the  mime  among  the  Greeks.  But  the 
beginnings  of  it  take  us  back  to  pre-historic  times. 
The  mime  of  Sicily  and  Italy  came  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus with  the  early  Dorian  settlers.  It  was 
extremely  popular  in  Sicilian  Megara  and  Syracuse. 
Tarentuni  was  especially  fond  of  the  Italic  mime, 
the  <p\va^.  All  these  cities  were  founded  near  the 
beginning  of  the  8th  cent.  B.C. 

The  original  kernel  of  the  mime,  the  soui'ce  from 
which  it  sprang,  was  the  mimic  dance,  the  begin- 
nings of  which  belonged’ to  the  Stone  Age,  and  may 
be  seen  to-day  among  all  peoples  who  still  belong 
to  that  stage  of  civilization.  The  ancients  never 
forgot  the  connexion  between  the  two.  The  mimic 
dance  survived  in  all  types,  and  the  minius  himself 
was  always  a trained  dancer.  The  kinaidologi,  for 
instance,  were  originally  dancers  who  thus  accom- 
panied their  fitr/raraiwi'tKdfcf.  Petron.  23);  Hesychius 
describes  the  magodia  itself  as  ipxriais  awa^y,  the 
Romans  designated  the  action  of  the  inrddea-ti  by 
saltare,  and  the  actresses  were  known  as  salta- 
triculce.  The  use  of  gestictdatorius  in  the  same 
connexion  indicates  the  kind  of  dance. 

The  development  of  troupes  of  regular  profes- 
sional mimi  from  the  old  wandering  yeXt^oiroLOL  of 
primitive  times  seems  to  have  taken  place  about 
the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  These  primitive  ancestors  of  the 
medifflval  jongleurs  had  gradually  taken  up  all  the 
types  and  themes  of  the  old  rustic  mime.  They 
travelled  everywhere,  they  were  gi'eat  favourites 
at  the  court  of  Philip,  and  hordes  of  them  followed 
Alexander  into  Asia  Minor.  Here  the  Dorian 
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mime  met  the  Ionian  mime,  and  the  result  was  the 
\jTr66G(Tis,  the  regular  dramatic  mime.  The  Dorian 
mime  was  originally  prose  (hence  Sophron),  al- 
though great  artists  like  Epicharmus  put  it  into 
metre.  The  dramatic  mime  {vwbdeaL%),  however, 
was  noted  for  its  cantica,  and  this  combination  of 
Dorian  prose  (mimologia)a,n(i.  Ionian  song  [mimodia) 
is  what  ensured  the  lasting  success  of  the  dramatic 
mime.  Great  emphasis  was  laid  upon  mimodia, 
and  this  brings  the  dramatic  mime  near  to  the 
modern  opera  or  operetta.  In  this  way,  too,  we 
get  a substitute  for  the  missing  chorus  of  the 
Palliata.  Plautus  took  over  mimodia,  and  the 
result  is  the  mimic  canticum  of  his  comedies. 
Pomponius  and  Novius  seem  to  have  done  the  same 
thing  for  their  Atellance. 

Now,  the  Ionian  mimodia  itself,  like  the  viT&8e<n^, 
throughout  its  entire  history,  falls  into  a mytho- 
logical and  a ‘ biological  ’ type  (cf.  Aristox.  ap. 
Athen.  xiv.  621  C),  the  one,  hilarodia  (wALysiodia), 
dealing  with  mythology  and  the  gods  (paratragic 
and  burlesque),  the  other,  magodia,  with  real  life. 
Both  were  entirely  melic,  and  in  both  singing  was 
accompanied  and  supported  by  mimic  dance  and 
gesture  ; but  the  accompaniment  of  hilarodia  was 
stringed  instruments,  of  magodia,  drums  and 
cymbals  (Athen.  620I)-621D),  and  the  choice  of 
instruments  itself  indicates  that  the  dancing  of  the 
latter  was  much  freer  and  more  lascivious. 

Hilarodia  and  magodia  were  wide-spread  and 
very  popular  in  Ionia,  and  acquired  literary  form 
—hilarodia  through  Simos  of  Magnesia,  magodia 
through  Lysis.  Hence  these  new  literary  types 
were  called  after  their  founders  (hilarodia) 

and  Lysiodia  (magodia).  Through  famous  poets 
and  a regular  class  of  actors  these  two  types  of 
Ionian  mimodia  survived  into  Roman  times.  Sulla’s 
friend  Metrobius  was  an  actor  of  the  Lysiodia. 

Kinaidologia,  or  lonikologia,  was  another  type 
of  the  Ionian  mime.  This  was  not  really  sung, 
although  accompanied  by  the  mimic  dance  (hence 
it  was  more  mimologia  than  mimodia).  This  also 
was  very  popular  in  Ionia,  and  was  cultivated  by 
such  famous  poets  as  Sotades,  Alexander  Aetolus, 
Pigres,  etc. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  we  have  an  unbroken 
connexion  between  the  mimic-dramatic  dances  of 
the  primitive  Greeks,  the  ancient  folk-mimes  of 
the  Dorians,  the  Italic  of  the  8th  cent.  B.C., 

and  the  dramatic  mime  of  later  times  (not  only  in 
its  popular  form,  but  in  its  literary  form  ; Laberius 
and  Syrus  on  the  Latin  side,  Philistion  and  his 
successors  on  the  Greek  side). 

The  relation  of  Rome  to  Greece  in  the  matter  of 
the  mime  now  becomes  more  definite.  Antiodemis 
(Antipater  Sidon.  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  567),  the  actress  of 
Lysiodia,  came  to  Rome  in  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  ; 
Metrobius,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  1st  cent.  B.C. 
In  211  B.C.  an  old  mimus  (Festus,  326)  danced  to 
the  flute  in  the  Roman  theatre.  His  dance  was  an 
intermezzo,  but  his  mere  presence  shows  that  the 
mimi  had  already  reached  Rome.  TheMMiafwho 
satirized  Lucilius  and  Accius  (150  B.C.)  from  the 
stage  were  following  an  old-established  custom  of 
the  dramatic  mime  (virddecns).  The  fact  that  they 
took  such  liberties  shows  that  even  then  they  must 
have  been  in  Rome  for  a long  time.  The  satire  in 
question  must  have  taken  place  at  the  Floralia 
(April  28-May  3),  which  was  the  special  feast  at 
which  mimes  were  given.  The  Floralia  were  first 
celebrated  in  238  B.C.,  and  every  year  after  173. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  mime  was  connected 
with  this  feast  from  the  first.  In  that  case,  the 
dramatic  mime,  which  was  established  in  the  Greek 
East  by  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.,  was  already  settled  in 
Rome  in  connexion  with  the  Floralia  by  the  end 
of  the  same  century.  Thus  we  see  how  the  mimodic 
portion  of  the  dramatic  mime  was  the  suggestion 
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of  the  cantica  of  Plautus  and  Csecilius  Statius. 
The  introduction  of  the  mime  and  of  mimi  at  that 
time  was  facilitated  by  the  fall  of  Tarentum  in  272, 
and  hy  the  fact  that  in  190  Scipio  Asiaticus  returned 
from  Antioch,  a centre  of  the  dramatic  mime,  just 
as  long  afterwards  Verus  (Capitol,  viii.  7)  came  back 
from  his  Parthian  campaign  with  shiploads  of  mimi. 

The  early  mimi,  of  course,  acted  in  Greek,  and 
the  scmna  Grceca  remained  in  Rome  until  Theo- 
dorie.i  One  is  reminded  of  such  modern  parallels 
as  the  Thidtre  italien  in  Paris,  etc.  The  Latin 
mime  was  a copy  of  the  Greek  (technical  terms, 
rules,  etc.). 2 

Having  traced  the  history  of  the  department  as 
a whole,  let  us  pause  a moment  upon  the  fully 
developed  dramatic  mime  of  the  best  period.  We 
have  already  seen  that  it  inherited  dialogue  in 
prose  and  iambic  verse,  also  lyric  portions  [cantica), 
accompanied  by  music  and  the  traditional  mimic 
dance.  The  same  principle  also  justified  the  intro- 
duction of  walyvta,,  such  as  trained  animals,  imita- 
tions, etc.  In  plot,  too,  and  in  length  it  Avas  fully 
equal  to  the  old  classical  drama  ; in  compass  and 
variety  it  was  superior. 

A good  example  of  the  type  is  an  old  favourite,  weli  known  to 
Ovid,  and  still  popular  in  the  days  of  Chrysostom  and  Chorikios.s 
The  name  of  the  piece  has  not  survived ; we  might,  however,  for 
convenience  call  it  Divorgmis,  as  it  is  an  early  exploitation  of  the 
inevitable  ‘ triangle.'  In  the  first  scene  we  have  the  facile  young 
wife  and  the  jealous  husband.  Then  the  lover,  the  cultus  adul- 
ter as  he  is  called,  appears,  and  with  the  help  of  Thymele’s 
faithful  abigail,  the  cata  carissa,  gains  an  interview  with  her 
mistress  in  the  absence  of  Corinthus.  In  the  following  scenes 
the  jealous  husband  is  subjected  to  ali  sorts  of  tricks  and  mysti- 
fications, arteg  mimicoe.  Finally,  the  lover  has  to  hide  from  him 
in  a large  chest  [■perituri  eista  Latini).  He  is  discovered.  The 
husband,  breathing  fire,  tells  the  slave  to  fetch  him  a knife, 
large  and  very  sharp,  as  he  proposes  to  render  the  cultus  adulter 
harmless.  Then  he  changes  his  mind,  and  decides  to  air  his 
wrongs  in  court.  Then  comes  the  court  scene,  and  the  piece  is 
brought  to  an  end  in  some  farcical  fashion. 

The  final  tableau  of  Divorgons  requires  not  only  the  three 
principal  characters  and  the  judge  to  be  on  the  stage  at  the  same 
time,  but  also  a throng  of  slaves,  witnesses,  court  otficials,  super- 
numeraries, etc.  Other  plays  show  even  more  clearly  that  in  the 
mime,  as  in  the  modern  drama,  with  which,  in  fact,  it  has  much 
in  common,  the  actor  played  but  one  part  and  the  number  was 
unrestricted.  It  is  aiso  oiear  that  the  ‘ unities  ’ were  dis- 
regarded. 

Variety  in  form  was  accompanied  by  variety  in 
characters.  True  to  its  composite  origin,  the  mime 
is  hospitable  to  all,  from  thieves  and  prostitutes  to 
emperors  and  gods.^  The  same  was  true  of  cos- 
tume. The  Stupidus,  or  clown  (a  typical  character 
inherited  from  the  primitive  stock),  tvore  the 
regular  clown’s  costume,  the  centunculus  (cf.  the 
medimval  ‘ motley  ’),  a shaved  head,  an  apex,  a 
mimic  club  (like  Maccus  and  Bajazzo),  and  always 
the  phallus.  The  old  women,  too,  Avore  a burlesque 
costume.  OtherAvise,  as  in  the  modern  drama,  the 
dress  was  according  to  the  character  and  the 
situations. 

So,  too,  the  Avhole  gamut  of  human  emotions 
was  played  upon : comic  and  tragic,  humour  and 
sentiment,  go  hand  in  hand,  as  in  the  Romantic 
comedy  of  the  Elizabethan  Age.  The  titles  of 
Laberius  suggest  realistic  plots  for  the  most  part. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  Avhether  such  mimes  as 
his  Necyomxintia  and  Lacus  Avernus  Avere  alto- 

ether  realistic.  In  fact,  even  when  the  mime 

ealt  with  contemporary  life  and  was  purely 
realistic,  great  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  unusual, 
strange,  and  astonishing.  Nothing  indicates  more 
clearly  the  really  popular  origin  of  the  mime.®  A 
favourite  character  Avas  the  beggar  who  suddenly 

1 Oicero,  Fam.  vii.  1 ; Sueton.  Jul.  39,  etc. 

3 See  Reich,  op.  cit.  p.  661  f.,  for  details. 

3 Ovid,  Trist.  li.  497  f.,  etc. ; Juvenal,  viii.  196,  vi.  42  ; Chrysost. 
ii.  318.  13;  Chorikios  (Reich,  p.  204  fl.).  In  Juvenal’s  time  the 
wife  was  acted  by  Thymele,  the  husband  by  Corinthus,  the  lover 
by  Latinus.  They  were  all  famous  ‘artists.’  Thymele  well 
might  be  called  the  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  of  the  Flavian  period. 

4See  esp.  Cyprian,  de  Sped.  6.  Many  titles  of  Laberius  and 
Syrus  speak  for  themselves  in  this  respect. 

The  I.atin  mimes  were  carefully  studied  in  the  rhetorical 
schools  during  and  after  the  Augustan  Age.  To  this  fact  is  due  I 


becomes  rich  (Cic.  Phil.  ii.  27) ; another,  the  rich 
man  Avho  becomes  a beggar  (Sen.  Epist.  113.  6). 
ShipAvreck  Avas  a favourite  motif  (Sen.  Dial.  iv.  2,  5 ; 
Petron.  114  and  115).  The  Laureolus,  a favourite 
mime  of  Domitian’s  time,  gave  the  romantic  ad- 
ventures of  a robber  chieftain,  and  ended  Avith  his 
execution.  Especially  characteristic  of  the  mime 
Avas  some  serious  crime,  something  unusual  and 
horrible,  like  parricide  or  incest  or  poisoning. 
Trials  for  perjury  or  poisoning  are  frequent,  and 
generally  serve  for  the  dinouement.  An  interest- 
ing example,  Avhieh  Avill  also  illustrate  the  part 
occasionally  taken  by  animals  (cf.  such  titles  of 
Laberius  as  Catularius  and  Scylax,  and  see  Petron. 
95),  is  given  by  Plutarch,  de  Sollert.  Anim.  ix.  7. 

This  was  a mime  with  a large  number  of  characters  and  a 
complicated  plot,  which  he  saw  in  the  theatre  of  Marcellus. 
Vespasian  himself  was  present.  The  intrigue  centred  in  what 
purported  to  be  a poison,  but  was  in  reality  a sleeping  potion. 
As  in  the  case  of  Juliet,  whoever  took  it  apparently  died,  but 
after  a time  revived.  One  of  the  star  actors  was  a trained  dog, 
and  the  most  important  incident  of  the  mime,  because  it  doubt- 
less led  to  the  denouement,  was  trying  the  effect  of  the  supposed 
poison  upon  him.  As  soon  as  he  had  eaten  the  piece  of  bread 
upon  which  the  poison  had  been  placed,  he  began  to  tremble 
and  stagger,  his  head  grew  heavy,  and  he  finally  stiffened  out 
as  if  dead,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  about  in  that  state. 
When  it  was  time  to  recover,  he  imitated  perfectly  all  the  phases 
of  returning  consciousness,  and,  while  the  actors  indicated  their 
astonishment  at  the  fact  that  the  supposed  victim  of  a deadly 
dose  had  come  to  life  again,  the  dog  himself  ran  to  his  master 
and  joyously  fawned  upon  him. 

The  connexion  of  this  incident  with  the  plot  is  not  stated,  but 
we  may  believe  with  Reich  that  there  was  a connexion,  and  that 
the  probable  nature  of  it  is  illustrated  by  (the  mime  from  which 
was  derived  ?)  the  famous  story  of  Apuleius,  Met.  10.  2.  A rich 
old  grandee  took  for  a second  wife  a young  and  very  beautiful 
woman.  She  fell  violently  in  love  with  her  stepson,  but  was 
rejected  by  him,  and  her  passion  was  turned  to  hatred.  (Note 
that  this  motif  has  been  a popular  favourite  ever  since  the 
daj’s  of  Joseph  and  Hippolytus.  It  appears  constantly  in  folk- 
tradition,  in  the  mime,  in  that  echo  of  the  mime,  the  rhetorical 
controversice  and  suasorioe,  in  the  Italian  novelle,  etc.j  A slave 
procures  her  a sudden  and  deadly  poison,  she  drops  it  in  a cup 
of  wine,  and  the  pair  leave  it  where  the  young  man  will  take  it 
without  arousing  suspicion.  Presently,  however,  her  own  son 
returns  from  school,  and,  being  thirsty — as  small  boys  always  are 
— drinks  the  wine  and  falls  dead  on  the  spot.  (Here  is  the  un- 
expected turn  of  fortune  which  the  mime,  that  faithful  inter- 
preter of  the  popular  mind,  so  dearly  loves.) 

It  is,  of  course,  clear  to  all  that  the  child  has  died  of  poison. 
The  woman  accuses  her  stepson  of  the  deed,  and  alleges  as  a 
cause  that  he  had  attempted  incest  with  herself.  The  young 
man  is  arrested,  there  is  a great  trial  scene  in  court,  and,  after 
much  oratory  on  both  sides,  he  is  condemned  to  death.  At  this 
point,  however,  we  have  another  unexpected  turn.  An  old 
judge,  who  is  also  a skilful  physician,  has  been  quietly  listening 
to  the  trial  all  this  time.  At  this  point  he  rises  to  his  feet  and 
informs  the  court  that  he  himself  had  sold  the  drug  to  the  slave, 
and  that  it  is  not  a poison  at  all,  but  a sleeping  potion.  ‘ Let  us 
go  now  to  the  tomb,’ said  he,  ‘the  child  will  soon  be  waking 
up.’  Thus  the  woman’s  guilt  was  discovered ; but,  true  to  the 
mime,  she  was  merely  turned  adrift,  not  executed. 

Another  plot  eminently  characteristic  of  the  mime  is  Phsedrus, 
App.  xiv.  ‘ The  two  suitors,’  which  reappears  in  an  old  French 
fabliau  known  as  ‘ Le  vair  Palefroi,’  ‘ The  grey  Horse.’ 

This  is  Romantic  comedy.  So,  too,  the  mime 
takes  us  into  the  Avorld  of  phantasy.  Witches, 
Avarlocks,  magicians,  prophets,  ghosts,  are  all 
favourite  characters.  In  the  old  Dorian  mime 
popular  demons  Avere  presented,  and  the  meta- 
morphosis of  men  into  animals,  Avhich  is  Avell 
attested  for  the  mime  of  all  periods,  takes  us 
straight  into  the  fantastic  land  of  ‘ the  Frog  King,’ 
of  ‘Beauty  and  the  Beast,’  of  ‘the  Golden  Crab,’ 
of  ‘the  Three  Citrons,’  and  the  like.  In  this 
function  the  mime  is  a curiously  complete  proto- 
type of  Carlo  Gozzi’s  famous  experiment  Avith  the 
fairy  tales  of  Italy.  To  the  same  category  belong 
the  mythological  mimes,  Priapus,  Anna  Perenna, 
Anubis  Moechus,^  Kinyras  and  Myrrha  (Jos.  Ant. 
the  survival  of  the  Sententice  of  Syrus.  These  were  extracted 
from  his  mimes  at  an  early  date,  and  published  as  a sort  of  vade- 
mecum  for  the  use  of  students  and  professors,  from  which  might 
be  drawn  those  sententious  observations  so  dearly  loved  by  the 
rhetoric  of  the  Silver  Age.  For  those  who  wish  to  recover  the 
plots,  scenes,  and  motifs  most  characteristic  of  the  mime,  the 
practice  declamations  of  the  rhetorical  schools  probably  afford 
the  richest  field  for  investigation. 

I See  esp.  Zielinski,  Die  MdrcJienkomodie  in  Atken,  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1885  ; Weinreich,  Trug  des  Nektanebos,  Leipzig,  1911,  p.  26, 
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XIX.  i.  15),  Paris  and  (Enone  (cf.  Suet.  Dom.  19), 
Philistion’s  Dmkalion  and  Pyrrha,  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  form  and  type  the  mime 
was  not  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  the  classical 
drama  most  familiar  to  us.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  same  was  true  of  many  details  of  its  presenta- 
tion. First  and  most  important,  the  actors,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  never  wore  masks.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  explain  what  this  means  for  dramatic 
art.  The  mimus  wore  his  own  face  only  ; indeed, 
one  of  the  principal  characters  of  the  mime  was 
known  in  Latin  as  Sannio  (Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  61),  i.e. 
‘ the  man  who  makes  faces  ’ — a speciality  of  the 
mime.^  So,  too,  as  we  have  seen,  only  in  the  mime 
were  women’s  parts  always  taken  by  women.  And, 
as  there  was  no  restriction  of  type,  the  characters 
included  women  of  all  ages  and  kinds.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  mime  as  a whole,  however, 
that  old  women  should  be  a speciality.  This 
enabled  a talented  actress  to  keep  on  indefinitely 
(Pliny,  HN  vii.  48). 

The  original  stage  of  the  mime,  as  we  see  from 
old  vase  paintings  of  the  was  a platform 

on  props  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
with  steps  in  front  by  which  the  actor  mounted. 
Change  to  the  regular  stage  was  very  slow.  With 
the  beginning  of  the  theatres  the  mime  was  acted 
on  a small  platform  in  the  orchestra  and  in  front 
of  the  regular  stage.  It  was  thus  given  as  an 
emboliarium  (Diomed.  490)  or  intermezzo.  The 
next  step  was  to  the  regular  stage,  upon  which  in 
Cicero’s  time  the  mime  took  the  place  of  the 
Atellana  as  an  exodium  (Cic.  Fam.  ix.  16).  At 
the  Floralia,  however,  it  had  always  been  acted 
independently,  and  it  gradually  drew  away  from 
its  function  as  an  exodium  (Diomed.  491  f.),  until 
in  the  early  Empire  it  took  to  the  regular  stage, 
upon  which,  together  with  the  pantomime,  it 
finally  ruled  alone.  One  distinction,  however, 
survived.  The  mime  was  acted  in  front  of  the 
siparium,  and  it  was  through  this  that  the  actors 
made  their  exits  and  entrances.  The  stage  was 
dressed  as  in  Shakespeare’s  time,  but,  as  also  in 
Shakespeare’s  time,  there  was  no  scene-shifting. 
Claudian  (Epig.  Grcec.  6)  shows  that  there  was, 
as  we  might  assume,  a regular  corps  de  ballet. 
Doubtless  it  filled  the  same  place  and  did  much 
the  same  thing  as  in  our  times. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  why  the  fully  developed  dramatic 
mime,  in  spite  of  its  faults,  finally  ruled  alone.  If 
the  drama  springs  from  the  people,  and  if  its 
highest  function  is  to  represent  their  life  and 
their  point  of  view,  then  the  dramatic  mime  has 
a greater  right  to  be  called  the  national  drama 
of  the  Graeco-Roman  world  than  has  the  classical 
drama  of  Greece  or  its  short-lived  and  always 
more  or  less  exotic  representative  in  Rome.  It  is 
likely  that  Quintilian’s  verdict  of  ‘ in  comoedia 
maxime  claudicamus’  might  have  been  applied 
with  equal  justice  to  the  Roman  tragedy.  Cicero 
was  a notorious  lover  of  the  mime,  a man  of  judg- 
ment and  taste  in  such  matters,  if  there  ever  was 
one.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  mime  was  the 
drama  of  the  age,  and  that  the  age  was  an  age  of 
realism.  For  that  reason  alone  the  average  man 
of  to-day  would  doubtless  have  agreed  with  him. 
But,  after  all,  the  realism  of  Cicero’s  time,  how- 
ever relentless,  was  not  the  realism  of  our  time. 
The  mimograph  of  those  days,  realist  though  he 
was,  still  possessed  the  vivid  imagination,  the 
nimble  fancy,  and,  therefore,  the  sentiment  of  his 
race  and  time — those  qualities  without  which  the 
bubbling  well-spring  of  humour  and  invention 
must  soon  dry  up.  Moreover,  his  audience  was 

1 Quint,  vi.  3,  8 ; the  epitaph  of  the  mimus  Vitalis,  in  Anth. 
Lat.  487a,  R.  etc. 

2 .See  Bethe,  op.  eit.  eh.  13,  for  the  full  discussion. 


endowed  with  the  same  qualities.  It  still  believed 
in  ghosts  and  magic,  it  still  had  a folk-lore,  it 
still  possessed  an  incomparably  rich  mythology. 
Hence  the  real  world  of  antiquity  finds  its  parallel 
in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  rather  than  in  our  own. 
It  was  only  partially  real  after  all.  And  so  the 
mime,  like  the  Elizabethan  ‘ tragi-comedy,’  was 
now  wildly  humorous,  now  fantastically  horrible. 
The  Romantic  and  the  real,  humour  and  pathos, 
comic  and  tragic,  fact  and  fancy — all  these  and 
more  were  called  upon  to  picture  a life  which, 
real  as  it  once  was,  is  no  longer  ours  and  will 
never  be  ours  again. 

The  dramatic  mime,  however,  seems  never  to 
have  taken  its  position  as  a great  literary  depart- 
ment. In  the  long  run  the  habit  of  leaving  the 
dialogue  to  the  actors  proved  to  be  inveterate, 
and  this  alone  would  have  been  fatal.  But  the 
most  serious  menace  to  the  mime  was  its  own 
splendid  inheritance  of  versatility.  Dialogue  and 
plot,  music,  singing,  dancing,  an  occasional  weak- 
ness for  ‘ specialities  ’ — the  combination  is  un- 
stable, 'and,  except  in  the  hands  of  a great  genius 
like  Philistion,  one  or  another  was  sure  to  be 
magnified  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  Audiences 
are  uncritical,  playwrights  are  human,  actors  are 
— actors.  Between  the  three  the  mime  of  the  4th 
cent.  A.D.  no  doubt  deserved  the  adverse  criticism 
bestowed  upon  it  by  Donatus  and  Cassiodorus. 
But,  whatever  its  faults  and  virtues,  the  vitality 
of  the  mime  was  amazing.  Time  and  change, 
national  ruin,  ecclesiastical  fulmination  and  ana- 
thema— nothing  could  prevail  against  it.  We 
cannot  ignore  a dramatic  type  which  finally 
ousted  both  Euripides  and  Menander  from  the 
stage,  and  ruled  alone  for  over  half  a millennium. 

8.  State  control  of  the  theatre. — The  Roman 
theatre,^  like  the  Roman  play,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  the  details  of  its  presentation,  were  a con- 
tinuation and  development  of  the  Greek  proto- 
types as  they  existed  in  the  Alexandrian  period. 
All  derive  ultimately  from  the  one  fact  that  the 
Roman  play,  like  its  predecessor,  was  clearly  and 
distinctly  an  act  of  worship  to  the  gods.  It  was, 
therefore,  given  at  festivals,  more  especially  at 
those  festivals  which  the  State  religion,  hence  the 
State  itself,  had  set  apart  for  purposes  of  public 
worship.  The  plays  were  merely  one  item  of  the 
ritual  observed.  Other  items  were  the  races, 
gladiatorial  combats,  etc.,  which  gave  the  general 
name  of  ludi  to  these  occasions.  In  the  time  of 
Augustus,  the  regular  annual  ludi,  during  which 
plays  were  given,  were  the  Megalenses  (April 
4-10),  the  Ceriales  (April  12-19),  the  Florales 
(April  28-May  3),  the  Apollinares  (July  6-13), 
the  Bomani  (Sept.  4^19),  the  Plebeii  (Nov.  4-17). 
Other  ludi  of  the  Augustan  Age,  during  which 
plays  w'ere  or  could  be  given,  were  generally 
sporadic  and  meant  to  commemorate  some  special 
occasion,  such  as  a great  victory  or  the  death  of 
some  distinguished  man.  Later  in  the  Empire  the 
tendency  to  increase  the  regular  annual  ludi  be- 
came very  marked,  and  serious  attempts  to  reduce 
the  number  were  made  by  several  of  the  Emperors, 
notably  Nerva,  Septimius  Severus,  and  Macrinus. 
Nevertheless,  according  to  the  calendar  of  354,  not 
less  than  175  days  in  the  year  were  given  to  ludi, 
and  101  of  this  number  to  plays. 

The  play  was  managed  by  the  State.  It  is  true 
that  ludi  were  given  by  persons  more  or  less  in 
private  life,  but  they  were  still  an  act  of  worship, 
the  consent  of  the  State  had  first  to  be  secured, 
and,  lastly,  they  were  supposed  to  be  under  the 

1 The  best  authority  for  Rome  here  is  L.  Friedliinder  in 
Marquardt-Mommsen’s  Handbuch  der  rom.  Altertiimer,  vi. 
[1885]  482 f.  See  also  G.  Oehmichen,  ‘Das  Biihnenwesen  der 
Griechen  und  Rdmer,’  in  Muller’s  Handbuch  der  klaas.  Alter- 
tumswiasenschaft,  Munich,  1890,  v.  3,  pp.  181-304.  For  colours 
in  theatrical  tradition,  see  especially  Donatus,  de  Comoedia,, 
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general  supervision  of  State  officials.  At  no  time 
apparently  was  the  antir^ue  theatre  a purely  pri- 
vate enterprise;  still  less  was  it  ever  a purely 
financial  one.  One  or  two  exceptions  under  tlie 
Empire  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  but  with  such 
disapprobation  that  they  illustrate  rather  than 
invalidate  the  rule. 

Until  the  time  of  Augustus  five  of  the  six  great 
annual  Indi  mentioned  above  were  in  charge  of 
the  various  sediles.  The  sixth,  the  Apollinares, 
which  occurred  in  July,  ^vas  managed  by  the 
prcBtor  urbamis.  The  officer  in  charge  had  every- 
thing to  do.  Indeed,  in  earlier  times,  as  we  learn 
from  Plautus,  he  even  attended  to  the  matter  of 
costumes.  He  also  built  the  theatre,  and  after- 
wards had  to  clear  it  away  and  put  the  place  in 
order.  Oddly  enough,  Rome  never  seems  to  have 
had  but  two  permanent  theatres — the  theatre  of 
Pompey,  built  in  55,  and  the  theatre  of  Marcellus, 
which  belongs  to  the  Augustan  Age.  The  ajdile 
also  had  charge  of  the  audience  during  the  per- 
formance. In  this  he  was  assisted  by  his  corps  of 
designatores,  or  ushers.  The  designator,  how- 
ever, was  a vastly  more  important  person  than 
is  the  modern  usher.  He  was  a regular  deputy  of 
the  civil  magistrate  in  charge,  and  as  such  the 
majesty  of  the  law  was  with  him.  He  had  lictors, 
and  was  expected  to  move  or  remove  people  when- 
ever necessary.  In  the  2nd  cent.,  as  we  learn 
from  the  jurist  Ulpian,  this  office  was  in  the  gift 
of  the  Emperor,  and  was  of  great  value.  The 
sedile  had  a regular  sum  allowed  him  from  the 
State  treasury  to  meet  the  bills  incurred.  But 
this  lucar,  as  it  was  called,  had  been  fixed  as 
early  as  the  Second  Punic  War,  and  was  far  from 
keeping  pace  with  the  growing  expenses  of  the 
function  for  which  it  was  designed.  Nevertheless, 
the  office  of  sedile  as  mattre  de  plaisir  made  one  so 
prominent  and  popular  that  it  was  much  sought 
after  by  the  aristocracy  as  a means  to  further 
advancement,  and  they  spent  fabulous  sums  in 
giving  the  shows  devolving  upon  them.  But  at 
the  accession  of  Augustus  no  patricians  could  be 
found  who  were  willing  to  accept  the  office.  He, 
therefore,  transferred  the  management  of  theat- 
rical matters  to  the  prietors,  and  this  remained 
the  law  under  the  Empire. 

It  is  well  known  that  one’s  seat  at  the  theatre 
was  determined  by  one’s  position  in  the  State,  and 
that  it  was  regulated  by  law.  The  theatre  was  a 
religious  institution,  in  charge  of  the  Government. 
Such  being  the  case,  a seat  at  the  theatre,  like  a 
right  to  vote  or  to  bear  arms,  was  a privilege  of 
citizenship,  and  therefore  to  be  assigned  according 
to  that  principle.  For  that  reason,  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Republic,  slaves  could  not  attend  the 
theatre ; and  the  same  must  have  been  true  of 
strangers  unless  they  were  guests  of  the  State. 
But  in  the  time  of  Augustus  these  restrictions  had 
ceased  to  be  in  force.  T!ie  law  on  the  subject  of 
seating  as  it  existed  under  the  Empire  rested  for 
the  most  part  upon  enactments  of  Augustus, 
although  these  had  been  largely  anticipated  by 
generations  of  growth  in  Republican  times.  The 
orchestra,  though  the  name  reflecting  its  original 
use  was  and  still  is  retained,  was  set  apart  for  the 
senators.  This  rule  had  been  in  force  since  194 
B.C.  Representatives  of  foreign  States  and,  under 
the  Empire,  certain  members  of  the  reigning  house 
were  allowed  to  sit  here.  The  position  of  the 
knights  was  finally  established  by  the  Lex  Roscia 
Theatralis.  This  famous  law  was  pushed  through 
by  L.  Roscius  Otho,  tribune  of  the  people  in  67 
B.C.  Among  other  things  it  provided  that  the 
property  qualification  of  a Roman  knight  should 
be  raised  to  400,000  sesterces,  and  that  the  first 
fourteen  rows  behind  the  orchestra  should  be  set 
apart  for  the  exclusive  use  of  this  order.  The  law 


also  provided  that  even  within  these  rows  careful 
distinctions  should  be  made  among  the  knights 
themselves.  For  example,  the  first  two  rows 
were  reserved  for  those  knights  who  had  served 
as  military  tribunes  or  land-commissioners.  The 
younger  knights  also  had  a separate  section, 
which  under  the  Empire  was  known  as  the  Guneus 
Germanici.  Even  insolvent  knights,  decoctores, 
were  obliged  to  sit  in  a group  by  themselves. 

Previous  enactments  were  extended  and  strength- 
ened by  the  Lex  lulia  Theatralis  of  Augustus. 
This  law,  which  was  much  affected  by  Greek 
theatrical  ordinances,  prescribed  the  place  of 
every  one  in  all  parts  of  the  house.  The  general 
ublic  sat  according  to  trihus,  or  wards.  But  even 
ere  distinctions  were  made — for  instance,  in  fav- 
our of  husbands  and  fathers  as  against  bachelors 
and  spinsters.  The  women,  and  with  them  the 
oung  children,  had  to  sit  by  themselves  on  the 
ack  rows.  The  one  most  notable  exception  was  the 
Vestals,  who  had  seats  of  honour  near  the  front. 
So  the  various  colleges  of  priests  and  other  officials 
had  seats  of  their  own,  often  of  a special  form, 
with  backs,  arms,  etc.  Sometimes  a certain  seat 
was  given  a man  in  perpetuum,  usually  in  return 
for  distinguished  services  rendered  to  the  State. 
Such  a seat  was  also  used  by  his  family  and  could 
be  inherited. 

The  usual  time  for  a play  to  begin  was  early 
in  the  morning.  A play  of  Plautus,  including  the 
music,  would  take  about  three  hours.  Whether 
two  or  more  should  be  given  in  succession,  as  was 
sometimes  the  case,  was  left  to  the  official  in 
charge.  Plays  were  never  given  at  night  except 
for  ceremonial  reasons.  This  was  always  the  case 
when  mimes  were  acted  at  the  Floralia.  Other 
details,  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  present 
discussion,  have  already  been  dealt  with  else- 
where. 

9.  The  Roman  drama  not  truly  national. — In 
view  of  what  has  been  said  in  the  previous  pages, 
we  might  perhaps  conclude  that  as  a literary  pro- 
duction the  life  of  the  Roman  drama  was  surpris- 
ingly brief,  its  great  authors  comparatively  few, 
its  genuine  popularity  problematical.  We  cannot 
agree,  however,  that  the  reasons  for  it  were  that 
the  Palliata  died  of  too  much  Greek,  that  the 
mimic  sorrows  of  the  tragedy  could  not  appeal  to 
an  audience  steeped  in  the  bloody  realities  of  the 
arena,  that  idealism  does  not  and  cannot  reach  a 
generatiop  of  realists.  These  are  all  true,  but 
they  are  symptoms,  not  causes.  There  were 
plenty  of  men  in  the  Golden  Age  of  Pericles  who 
preferred  cock-fighting  to  comedy,  and  athletics 
to  Alschylus.  Nevertheless,  the  drama  really  did 
reach  the  hearts  of  the  people.  This  was  because 
it  was  theirs,  because  it  was  truly  national.  The 
Roman  drama,  on  the  contrary,  both  as  an  insti- 
tution and  as  a department  of  literature,  was 
profoundly  aflected  by  the  intrusion  upon  it  at  an 
early  date  of  the  fully  developed  Hellenic  tradi- 
tion and  the  long  - established  Hellenic  master- 
ieces.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Roman 
ram  a as  we  know  it,  and  as  the  Romans  them- 
selves knew  it  during  the  historical  period,  was 
not  really  national,  and  had  no  deep  roots  in  the 
national  life.  The  atmosphere  of  the  Palliata 
was  foreign,  the  material  of  the  tragedy  was  not 
only  foreign  but  comparatively  remote ; even  the 
worship  of  Dionysus — god  of  the  drama — was  an 
exotic,  and  the  feeling  of  mistrust  entertained  by 
the  genuine  old  Roman  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
famous  Senatusconsultum  de  Bacanalibus.  His 
affections,  his  traditions,  his  beliefs  were  deeply 
rooted  in  his  own  deities,  the  old  rustic  deities  of 
the  Italian  countryside.  Foreign  gods,  above  all 
foreign  gods  with  ‘ mysteries,’  did  not  appeal  to 
I him.  He  was  opposed  to  Dionysus,  as  long  after- 
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wards  lie  was  opposed  to  the  Christians,  and  it 
was  the  same  feeling  wliich  prompted  him  to 
ignore  for  generations  the  intrusion  of  the  Hellen- 
istic week  of  seven  days,  each  under  the  protection 
of  a planetary  deity.  The  actor,  too,  as  we  liave 
seen,  was  a foreigner  or  its  equivalent.  In  other 
words,  the  profession  which  in  Greece  was  a conse- 
cration, involved  in  Rome  the  loss  of  civic  rights. 
Who  shall  say  how  far  the  development  of  his- 
trionic talent  and  the  appreciation  of  it  as  such  were 
atl'ected  by  this  absurd  but  entirely  logical  rule  ? 

We  have  seen  that  two  types  of  drama  among 
the  Romans  remained  popular  for  an  indefinite 
period.  The  statements  just  made,  however,  are 
proved,  rather  than  disproved,  by  these  excep- 
tions. T\\q  Atellana  was  a folk-drama,  which  in 
itself  ensures  longevity ; it  was  also  very  old,  and 
for  the  average  Roman  it  was  Roman  from  the 
first.  The  mime  also  was  very  old,  but  in  its 
developed  dramatic  form  it  was  neither  Greek  nor 
Roman,  but  really  the  child  of  the  new  era.  It 
was  Grceco-Roman,  and  belonged  to  the  Empire. 
The  mime,  too,  as  was  said  above,  maintained 
itself  for  an  indefinite  period.  In  the  long  run, 
however,  its  vitality  was  due  not  to  its  superiority 
as  an  organic  play,  hut  to  its  enormous  flexibility 
and  to  its  power  of  adapting  itself  to  the  tastes  of 
the  passing  hour.  It  always  had  a residuum  of 
folk-elements,  such  as  a few  fixed  characters  and 
the  habit  of  improvising  dialogue  ; it  could  intro- 
duce popular  songs  and  dances,  also  imitations  and 
other  music-hall  ‘ turns.’  In  short,  whatever  it  was 
capable  of  or  had  once  been  under  Philistion  and  his 
compeers,  it  survived  only  as  a theatrical  perform- 
ance, not  as  a high-class  dramatic  composition. 

10.  Parody  of  Christian  rites. — Hatred  of  the 
Christians,  for  example,  was  long  popular,  and 
the  consistent  appeal  of  the  mime  to  the  populace 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  as  early,  perhaps,  as  the 
beginning  of  the  2nd  cent,  the  ‘ Christian  ’ (6  Xpur- 
Tiavbs  Kui^cpSoijfievos  [Greg.  Naz.  Oral.  ii.  84])  had 
become  a regular  character  in  the  mime.  The 
favourite  act  was  parodying  the  rites  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  especially  baptism.  The  candidate 
was  brought  on  the  stage  accompanied  by  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons ; and  all  the  ceremonial  was 
gone  through  with.^  A number  of  early  saints 
were  mimi  who  in  the  course  of  time  had  been 
converted  then  and  there  by  the  Divine  power  of 
the  rite  they  were  parodying,  had  confessed  their 
faith  from  the  stage,  and  had  suffered  martyrdom 
soon  after.  The  most  famous  was  Genesius  in 
Diocletian’s  time.  His  speciality  had  been  to 
imitate  the  ‘ working  of  the  spirit  ’ with  a pre- 
tended fit,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  baptism. 
A church  was  erected  to  him,  and  to  this  day  Saint 
Genesius  stDl  remains  a specialist  on  epilepsy.^ 
Even  martyrdom  was  depicted  in  the  most  real- 
istic fashion.  But  this  was  nothing  new.  In  the 
old  mime  of  Laureolus,  the  robber  chieftain  was 
(apparently)  nailed  to  the  cross,  and,  as  Josephus 
tells  us  (Ant.  XIX.  i.  13),  the  realism  was  height- 
ened by  a large  supply  of  blood  brought  in  for  the 
occasion.  In  fact,  Domitian  once  put  the  last 
touch  to  this  delectable  speciality  by  substituting 
the  genuine  crucifixion  of  a condemned  criminal. 
That  such  an  entertainment  could  still  remain  a 
burlesque  is  partly  due  to  the  fact,  as  Reich 
observes,  that  the  sufferer  was  the  clown.  It  is 
expressly  stated  that  Saint  Gelasinos  was  the  lujxoi 
oeCrepos,  i.e.  the  puapos  or  stupidus. 

Occasionally  the  miina  was  converted.  The 
famous  case  was  that  of  Pelagia  by  Bishop 
Nonnos.^  As  a rule,  however,  the  mima  was  a 

1 Migne,  PG  cxvii.  134  and  144. 

2 Acta  Sanctorum,  BoUand.  v.  120  (August). 

3 See  esp.  Usener,  ‘ Legenden  der  Pelagia,’  Vortrdge  und 
Auftatze,  Leipzig,  1907,  pp.  191-215. 


much  harder  nut  to  crack.  The  Christian  Fathers 
were  especially  fond  of  designating  her  as  a -n-opvr^ 
(Chrys.  vii.  665  f.  etc.). 

It  is  only  just  to  add  that  the  minius  was  not 
really  to  be  blamed  for  his  parodies.  Throughout 
paganism  he  had  ridiculed  the  ancient  gods.  This 
was  characteristic  of  Hellenism,  and  no  one 
thought  anything  of  it.  In  their  case,  however, 
the  Christians  objected  to  it — a new  point  of  view 
had  come  in  from  the  East.  And,  when  Chris- 
tianity won  the  upper  hand,  the  mime  returned 
again  to  the  old  gods  of  paganism. 

II.  Christian  opposition. — Attacks  on  the  theatre 
begin  with  the  first  Christian  writers  (so  Minueius 
Felix,  Tatian,  Arnobius,  Augustine,  Lactantius, 
Gregory  Naz.,  etc.).  Special  works  aimed  at  the 
theatre  alone  were  written  by  Tertullian  and 
Cyprian ; and  Chrysostom  rarely  forgets  this  his 
special  vessel  of  ivrath.  In  the  course  of  time  all 
this  bitter  polemic  was  systematized,  supported, 
and  connected  by  the  dialectic  of  the  law  and  of 
the  Church. 

All  the  old  gods  are  devils  (Tert.  Spect.  19) : Dionysus  the 
old  god  is  the  lord  of  the  theatre  ; therefore,  the  theatre  belongs 
to  a devil,  the  devil.  He  built  it  himself,  and  says  expressly 
that  it  belongs  to  him  (Tert.  op.  cit.  26).  In  the  same  way  all 
dramatic  arts  come  from  the  devil  (pseud. -Gy pr.  Spect.  4; 
Tatian,  Orat.  ad  Grcec.  22).  This  is  a favourite  topic  for  Chry- 
sostom : through  the  mouth  of  the  monks  Christ  speaks,  through 
the  mouth  of  the  mimi  the  devil  speaks  (vii.  675  B).  The  songs 
of  the  mime  are  Satan’s  own,  the  dances  of  the  mime  are 
not  otherwise  (vi.  77  B,  viii.  422).  Ilofiiri)  irdvra  ecrri,  etc.,  the 
whole  show  and  all  that  is  said  and  done  by  and  during  the 
same  is  inspired  of  hell,  a demon’s  litany,  a devil’s  sacrament 
(viii.  6 C,  ix.  323  B).  All  who  go  to  the  mime  become  the  devil’s 
own  (viii.  114  C).  Therefore  the  Christian  who  goes  to  it  is  a 
perjurer,  for  when  he  was  baptized  he  swore  to  renounce  the 
devil  and  all  his  works  (viii.  6 C).  Everything  about  the  mime 
shows  that  it  comes  hot  from  hell.  Dissembling,  disguise, 
imitation,  pipijo-it,  is  the  devil’s  stock-in-trade,  his  reason  for 
existence,  the  origin  of  his  name.  The  chief  aim  of  the  mime 
is  to  raise  a laugh.  But  laughter  and  gaiety  come  not  from 
God— Sees  ou  Trcn'feTai — but  from  the  devil  (x.  590,  vii.  97). 

Long  and  fiery  passages  are  given  up  to  the  various  actors, 
above  all  to  the  mimce.  They  curl  their  hair,  they  paint  their 
cheeks,  they  roll  their  eyes,  they  glitter  in  jewels  and  gold — 
and  who  are  these  mimes'!  The  daughters  of  butchers,  of 
shoemakers,  even  of  slaves  1 Most  seductive  of  all  is  the 
beautiful  voice  with  which  they  know  how  to  sing  their  uSaX 
nopviKaC,  their  da-^ara  aaravtKa,  their  ‘ ballads  of  the  brothel,’ 
their  ‘ devil’s  own  ditties.’  Then,  too,  the  language  is  common, 
vulgar,  frivolous,  full  of  oaths,  not  even  intelligible,  eking  out 
its  meaning  with  shouting  and  squealing  ! Yet  the  Christians 
are  forever  talking  about  the  actresses,  what  they  say,  how 
they  look,  what  they  wear.  Which  one  of  these  Christians 
can  repeat  the  Psalms  or  passages  from  the  Scriptures  ? Which 
one  of  them  does  not  know  all  the  songs  from  the  mimes?  The 
young  people  are  singing  them  the  entire  day  long.  The  mime 
is  the  theatre  of  concupiscence,  an  incurable  plague,  a poison, 
a snare  of  death  (vii.  172),  the  training  school  of  immorality, 
the  seed  of  iniquity,  the  haunt  of  impurity  and  lewdness,  the 
fiery  furnace  of  the  Babylonians  heated  to  seventy  times  seven 
by  the  devil  himself,  etc.  etc. 

The  above  is  a fierce  arraignment,  but  of  no 
great  value  except  to  indicate  why  Bishop  Johannes 
was  given  the  name  of  ‘ Chrysostomos.  ’ As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  anathema  of  the  Church  was 
utterly  powerless.  Indeed,  the  Church  actually 
lost  ground,  as  there  was  evidently  a large  body 
of  more  or  less  conscientious  Christians  that  saw 
no  such  harm  in  the  mime  as  Chrysostom  would 
have  us  suppose.  Until  the  very  end  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  interest  in  the  mime  never  abated 
in  the  slightest  degree,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  metres,  if  not  the  music,  of  these  same  <pdal 
TTopvLKal  and  /ur/xara  aaraviKd  attacked  by  Chry- 
sostom actually  entered  into  the  hymnology  of  the 
Greek  Church.  Arius  was  accused  of  the  same 
thing  by  Athanasius.  Every  hymnology  bears 
traces  of  a similar  process,  and,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  indication  that 
neither  time,  nor  cliange,  nor  creed  has  ever  been 
able  finally  to  sever  the  ancient  bond  between  the 
Church  and  the  theatre. 

LiTER.iTVRE. — This  is  given  in  the  text  and  footnotes.  Cf. 
also  the  list  of  authorities  appended  to  art.  Drama  (Greek). 

Kirby  Flower  Smith, 
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that  has  ever  been  published,  in  real  usefulness  for  preachers,  Bible  students,  and  teachers.’ 

The  Bookman  says:  ‘This  Dictionary  sprang  into  fame  with  its  first  volume,  and  its 
reputation  has  been  growing  ever  since.  For  scholarship,  temper,  and  judgment  combined, 
we  have  nothing  else  equal  to  it  in  Englisli.' 
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INDISPENSABLE  FOR  THE  STUDY 


OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Prof.  James 
Moffatt,  B.D.,  D.D.,  Author  of  ‘ The  Historical  New  Testament.’  In  the 
‘ International  Theological  Libkary.’  12s. 

‘ There  is  no  other  English  hook  on  the  subject  so  comprehensive,  and  the  reader,  whether 
critic  or  student,  will  be  impressed  with  the  author’s  learning,  lucid  style,  methodical  arrange- 
ment, and  reverent  attitude.’ — Athenaeum. 

‘It  must  be  for  long  the  only  manual  for  English  students,  and  the  basis  for  all  their  work  on 
the  subject.’ — Prof.  James  Denney,  D.D. 

Canon  and  Text  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Prof.  Caspar  KenE  Gregory, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  In  the  ‘ International  Theological  Library.’  12s. 

‘ Dr.  Gregory  has  every  qualification  for  the  laborious  task  that  he  set  before  himself  in 
planning  this  remarkable  work,  and  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  his  labour  of  love  has  been 
crowned  with  complete  success.' — Contempcrary  Review. 


A Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek.  By  James  Hope  Moulton,  D.Litt. 
Vol.  I.,  The  Prolegomena.  Third  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  8s.  net. 

No  other  grammar  takes  adequate  account  of  those  wonderful  discoveries  of  Greek  papyri, 
which  within  the  last  few  years  have  altered  the  entire  basis  of  the  study  of  New  Testament 
Greek. 

Frin.  Marcus  Dods  in  the  British  Weekly. — ‘ Considering  the  mass  of  detail  which  Dr.  Moulton 
has  handled,  his  accuracy  is  amazing.  Of  course  his  book, is  indispensable,  really  a first  requisite 
to  the  understanding  of  New  Testameut  Greek.  We  do  not  see  how  it  could  have  been  better 
done,  and  it  will  unquestionably  take  its  place  as  the  standard  grammar  of  New  Testament 
Greek.’ 

A Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament:  According  to  the  Texts  of  Westcott 
and  Hort,  Tisohendorf,  and  the  English  Revisers.  Edited  by  W.  F. 
Moulton,  D.D.,  and  Prof.  A.  S.  Geden.  In  crown  4to  (pp.  1040). 
Second  Edition,  Revised  throughout.  26s.  net ; or  in  half-morocco,  31s.  6d. 
net. 

it  win  be  generally  allowed  that  a new  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament  is  much  needed 
in  the  interests  of  sacred  scholarship.  This  work  adopts  a new  principle,  and  aims  at  providing 
a full  and  complete  Concordance  to  the  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the 
editions  of  Westcott  and  Hort,  Tischendorf  (8th),  and  the  English  Revisers.  The  first-named 
has  throughout  been  taken  as  the  standard,  and  the  marginal  readings  have  been  included.  Thus 
the  student  with  any  one  of  these  three  editions  in  his  hands  will  find  himseif  in  possession  of  a 
complete  Concordance  to  the  actual  text  on  which  he  is  engaged.  While  the  method  employed,  it 
may  fairly  be  claimed,  precludes  the  omission  of  any  word  or  phrase  which,  by  even  a remote 
probability,  might  be  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  true  text  of  the  New  Testament,  on  the 
other  hand,  passages  disappear  as  to  the  spuriousness  of  which  there  is  practical  unanimity 
among  scholars. 

Professor  W.  SANDAY,  D.D.,  LL.D,,  Oxford,  writes:  'There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
value  of  the  new  "Concordance."  It  is  the  only  scientific  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament, 
and  the  only  one  that  can  be  safely  used  for  scientific  purposes.' 

'It  would  be  difficult  to  overpraise  this  invaluable  edition  to  biblical  study.  . . . For  all 
English  students  of  the  Greek  Testament  this  great  work  is  indispensable.’— British  Weekly. 
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Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  being  Grimm’s  Wilke’s 
Clavis  Novi  Testamenti.  Translated,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  by  Professor 
Joseph  Henry  Thayer,  D.D.,  Harvard  University.  Fourth  Edition. 
Demy  4to,  36s. 

‘This  work  has  been  eagerly  looked  for.  . . . The  result  is  an  excellent  book  which  I do  not 
doubt  will  be  the  best  in  the  field  for  many  years  to  come.’ — Professor  W.  Sanday,  D.D.,  in  the 
Academy. 

Biblico-Theological  Lexicon  of  New  Testament  Greek.  By  Professor 
Hermann  Cremer,  D.D.  Translated  by  W.  Urwick,  M.A.  Indemy  4to, 
Fourth  Edition,  with  Supplement,  38s. 

‘It  gives  with  care  and  thoroughness  a complete  histoiy,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  each  word  and 
phrase  that  it  deals  with.  . . . Dr.  Cremer’s  explanations  are  most  lucidly  set  out.’ — Guardian. 
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DICTIONARY  OF  CHRIST  AND  THE  GOSPELS. 

Edited  by  Dr.  JAMES  HASTINGS. 

‘The  present  volume  worthily  completes  a unique  work.  The  articlesj  are  rich  in 
instruction  and  helpfulness  to  preachers  and  teachers.  Even  those  who  have  the  “ Bible 
Dictionary  ” proper  will  not  find  this  one  superfluous,  and  to  those  who  do  not  need  the  larger 
one,  the  present  one  will  prove  an  excellent  substitute.’ — London  Qimrterly  Review. 
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Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Christ.  By  Prof.  W.  Sanday,  D.D.  , LL.D.,  Oxford. 
Second  Edition,  with  new  and  important  Appendix  and  Map.  Post  8vo, 
5s.  net. 

‘The  most  unconventional  aud  illuminating  of  all  extant  works  of  the  kind.  . . . The  best 
modern  work  on  the  life  of  our  Lord.' — Methodist  Times. 

The  Gospel  History  and  its  Transmission.  By  Prof.  F.  Crawford  Bukkitt, 
M.A.,  D.D.,  Cambridge.  Third  Edition.  Post  8vo,  6s.  net. 

‘The  most  satisfactory  treatment  of  the  subject  in  English.  It  is  an  unusually  full  book,  an 
excellent  specimen  of  well-informed,  thoughtful,  and  moderate  English  criticism.’ — British  Weekly. 

The  Words  of  Jesus;  Considered  in  the  Light  of  Post-Biblical  Jewish  Writings 
and  the  Aramaic  Language.  By  Professor  G.  Dalman.  Authorised  English 
Translation  hj  Prof.  D.  M.  Kaa',  St.  Andrews.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

‘ The  most  critical  and  scientific  examination  of  the  leading  conceptions  of  the  Gospels  that 
has  yet  appeared.’ — Prof.  W.  Sanday,  LL.D. 

The  Ideal  of  Jesus.  By  Prof.  W.  N.  Clarke,  D.D.,  Author  of  the  well-known 
work  ‘An  Outline  of  Christian  Theology’  (now  in  its  19th  Edition).  Post 
8vo,  5s.  net. 

‘ In  this  work  Dr.  Clarke  is  at  his  best.  It  is  a sympathetic,  genial  and  appreciative  study.’ — 
British  Weekly. 

The  Christ  of  History  and  of  Experience.  By  Rev.  David  W.  Forrest, 
D.  D. , Edinburgh.  Sixth  Edition.  Post  8vo,  6s. 

‘ This  book  has  now  -won  for  itself  the  position  of  a standard  work  on  a subject  which  recent 
critical  and  theological  investigations  have  rendered  of  the  first  importance.’ — Examiner. 

The  Authority  of  Christ.  By  Rev.  David  W.  Forrest,  D.D.,  Edinburgh, 
Third  Edition.  Post  8vo,  6s. 

‘ A permanent  addition  to  theological  science,  competent  in  its  knowledge,  thorough  in  its 
reasoning,  lucid  in  its  style,  and  everywhere  inspired  by  the  highest  and  most  spiritual  ideals.’— 
Rev.  John  Watson,  D.D. 

The  Fourth  Gospel : Its  Purpose  and  Theology.  By  Prof.  Ernest  F.  Scott, 
B.A.,  D.D.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  6s.  net. 

‘ The  most  elaborate  aud  thoroughgoing  treatment  of  the  whole  theology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
that  has  yet  appeared  in  English.  He  has  put  the  theological  world  under  a debt  of  gratitude  to 
him  for  supplying  the  best  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.’ — Glasgoiu  Herald. 

The  Kingdom  and  the  Messiah.  By  Prof.  Ernest  F.  Scott,  D.D.  Post 
8vo,  6s.  net. 

‘ His  new  volume  is  one  of  conspicuous  ability.  . . . We  desire  to  speak  in  the  warmest  terms 
of  the  excellent  work  contained  in  Dr.  Scott’s  volume.  It  merits  the  earnest  attention  of  Biblical 
scholars.’ —Methodist  Times. 

The  Self- Revelation  of  our  Lord,  By  Rev.  J.  C.  V.  Ddrell,  B.D.  Crown 
8vo,  5s.  net. 

‘There  is  no  book  which  we  have  seen  which  sets  forth  the  New  Testament  doctrine  more 
candidly  or  more  convincingly  than  this  book.’ — Expository  Times. 

The  Trial  of  Jesus  Christ:  A Legal  Monograph.  By  A.  Taylor  Innes, 
LL.D.,  Advocate.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

‘ Dr.  Innes  gives  what,  to  most  of  his  readers,  will  be  wholly  new  light  and  fresh  thoughts.  . . . 
This  volume  is  a striking  example  of  the  value  of  the  critical  examination  of  historical  problems 
by  an  accomplished  lawyer.’ — Times. 

The  Times  of  Christ.  By  Rev.  Lewis  A.  Muirhead,  D.D.  With  Map.  New 
and  Revised  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 

‘ One  of  the  very  best  of  the  handbooks  for  Bible  classes — and  that  is  saying  a great  deal.  There 
is  evidence  on  almost  every  page  of  exact  and  ample  scholarship.  Yet  Dr.  Muirhead  is  never 
dry ; his  chapters  are  always  luminous  and  readable.  This  is  certain  to  prove  a most  useful  text- 
book.’— Sunday  School  Chronicle. 
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St.  Matthew’s  Gospel.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Willoughby  C.  Allen,  M.A. 
In  the  ‘International  Critical  Commentary.’  Second  Edition.  Post 
8vo,  12s. 

‘ Of  the  Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament  that  have  been  issued  in  this  Series,  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  none  surpasses  in  ability,  interest,  and  importance,  Mr.  Allen’s  “St.  Matthew.”’ 
— Expository  Times. 

St.  Mark’s  Gospel.  By  Prof.  Ezra  P.  Gould,  D.D.  In  the  ‘International- 
Critical  Commentary.’  Post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

‘ This  commentary  is  written  with  ability  and  judgment ; it  contains  much  valuable  material, 
and  it  carries  the  reader  satisfactorily  through  the  Gospel.  Great  care  has  been  spent  upon  the 
text.’ — Expositor. 

St.  Luke’s  Gospel.  By  Rev.  Alfred  Plummer,  D.D.  Fourth  Edition.  In 
the  ‘ International  Critical  Commentary.’  Post  8vo,  12s. 

‘ We  feel  heartily  that  the  book  will  bring  credit  to  English  scholarship,  and  that  in  its  care- 
fulness, its  sobriety  of  tone,  its  thoughtfulness,  its  reverence,  it  will  contribute  to  a stronger  faith 
in  the  essential  trustworthiness  of  the  gospel  record.’ — Guardian. 

The  Spirit  and  the  Incarnation.  In  the  Light  of  Scripture,  Science,  and 
Practical  Need.'  By  Rev.  W.  L.  Walker.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and 
Reset.  Demy  8vo,  9s. 

In  a leading  article  headed  ‘A  GREAT  BOOK,’  in  the  British  Weekly,  Principal  Marcus  ■ 
Dons  writes:  ‘It  may  be  questioned  whether  in  recent  years  there  has  appeared,  at  home  or 
abroad,  any  theological  work  more  deserving  of  careful  study.  He  who  intelligently  reads  it 
once  will  inevitably  read  it  again  and  again.’ 

The  Cross  and  the  Kingdom,  as  Viewed  by  Christ  Himself  and  in  the  Light 
of  Evolution.  By  Rev.  W.  L.  Walker.  Second’ Edition.  8vo,  9s. 

‘ We  desire  to  speak  with  admiration  of  the  good  work  done  in  this  book.  It  is  worthy  to  stand 
beside  his  former  treatise.  Taking  both  together,  they  form  a magnificent  contribution  to  the 
theological  literature  of  the  age.’ — Principal  Iverach  in  the  Expository  Times,  . 

The  Teaching  of  Christ  in  its  Present  Appeal.  By  Rev.  W.  L.  Walker. 
New  Edition,  Revised  and  Reset.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

‘ Mr.  Walker  makes  here  a further  valuable,  if  unpretentious,  contribution  to  New  Testament 
study.  The  work  altogether  should  form  an  excellent  handbook  on  its  subject  for  teachers  and 
preachers.  ’—  Christian  World. 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus.  By  Prof.  H.  H.  Wendt,  D.D.  Two  Vols.  8vo,  21s. 

‘ Dr.  Wendt's  work  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  study  of  the  Gospels,  both  with  regard 
to  the  origin  of  them  and  to  their  doctrinal  contents.  ...  No  greater  contribution  to  the  study  of 
Biblical  theology  has  been  made  in  our  time.  A brilliant  and  satisfactory  exposition  of.the  teaching 
of  Christ.’ — Principal  J.  Iverach,  D.D.,  in  the  Expositor. 

The  Life  of  our  Lord  upon  the  Earth  ; Considered  in  its  Historical,  Chrono- 
logical, and  Geographical  Relations.  By  Samuel  J.  Andrews.  New  and 
Revised  Edition  (the  only  Authorised  Edition  in  this  Country).  8vo,  9s. 

‘ As  a teachers’  apparatus,  I would  recommend — Andrews’  “ Life  of  our  Lord,”  an  unjiretentious 
but  excellent  book,  in  which  the  apologetic  difficulties  in  the  details  of  the  life  are  treated  with 
much  candour  and  success.’ — Professor  J.  Stalker,  D.D. 

The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  Professor  J.  Stalker,  D.D.  Cr.  8vo,  Is.  6d. ; 
Large  Type  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

‘ Even  with  all  our  modern  works  on  the  exhaustless  theme,  from  Neander  to  Farrar  and 
Geikie,  there  is  none  which  occupies  the  ground  of  Dr.  Stalker’s.  . . . We  question  whether  any 
one  popular  work  so  impressively  represents  Jesus  to  the  mind.’ — Christian. 

The  Training  of  the  Twelve;  or.  Exposition  of  Passages  in  the  Gospels 
exhibiting  the  Twelve  Disciples  of  Jesus  under  Discipline  for  the  Apostle- 
ship.  By  Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

‘ A volume  which  can  never  lose  its  charm  either  for  the  preacher  or  for  the  ordinary  Christian 
reader.’ — London  Quarterly  Review. 

The  Humiliation  of  Christ,  in  its  Physical,  Ethical,  and  Official  Aspects.  By 
Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

‘We  have  not  for  a long  time  met  with  a work  so  fresh  and  suggestive  as  this  of  Professor 
Bruce.  . . . We  do  not  know  where  to  look  at  our  English  Universities  for  a treatise  so  calm, 
logical,  and  scholarly.’ — English  Independent. 

The  Kingdom  of  God ; or,  Christ’s  Teaching  according  to  the  Synoptical 
Gospels.  By  Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

‘ To  Dr.  Bruce  belongs  the  honour  of  giving  to  English-speaking  Christians  the  first  really 
scientific  treatment  of  this  transcendent  theme  ...  his  book  is  the  best  monograph  on  the 
subject  in  existence.’ — Prof.  James  Stalker,  D.D.,  in  the  British  Weekly. 
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